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A Political Cloud 9 —— : 
Yowouasta Anarsva Row 1] A snock of earthquake was experienced in the 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Mr. Tsujt, a Senator, was created a Baron on 
the 27th ult. 


Prixce Toxucawa, ex-Shogun, who had been 
staying at Shidzuoka, proceeded at Atami on 
the 27th ult. 





His Majesty tim Emperor was present at a 
meeting of the Privy Council held on the 27th 
ult., returning to the Palace at 3.50 p.m. 








HLM. Prince Koxatsy gave a banguet at 
his residence on the 29th ultimo to the Turkish 
Envoy, Osman Pasha, and his suite. 





‘Tu tamway between Yoshiwaraand Omiya, 
Tokaido, having been completed, the opening 
ceremony took place on the 24th ultimo, 


TALH, Paincessrs Toxo and Kane, attended 
by Count Sasaki and Dr. Ito, an Imperial physi- 
cian, proceeded to Nikko on the rst instant. 








Tur Law as to the re-organization of the 
Metropolitan Police will, it is said, be promul- 
gated shortly, and be followed by various changes. 





Tus double line of the Tokaido’ Railway be- 
tween Oyama and Numadzu, which is now in 
course Of consiruction, will be completed in 
September. 

Accorpine to a telegram sent from Kana- 
zawa on the 3oth ultimo, some forty members 
of the Daido Danketse and the Kaishiato 
parties were arrested in that city on the 29th 
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capital on the 28th ultimo at 5h. om, gos, a.m, 
The duration was 50 seconds, the maximum hori- 
zontal motion being 0.7 millimetre in 0.7, second, 


A meeting of the chiefs of various districts of 
Tokyo was held in the Tokyo City Government 
Office on the 28th ultimo to discuss matters in 
connection with the relief of distress in the capital. 








A NoTIFICATION has been issued by the Finance 
Department to the effect that another lot of 
10,000 bags of imported rice would be sold in the 
Asakusa Granaries on the 4th instant by public 
| auction. 


Tne Law as to the re-organization of the De- 
partment of Communications was promulgated 
on the rst instant over the signatures of Counis 
Yamagata and Goto. It consists of seventeen 
articles, 

















Ir is reported that Mr. Takashima Kayemon, 
a well-known merchant of Yekohama, will be 
nominated a member of the House of Peers by 
the Emperor, in respect of meritorious services 
to the State. 


Tue father of Viscount Hijikata, Minister of 
State for the Imperial Household, died on the 
morning of the 30th ult. He was eighty-two 
years old, and had been suffering from illness 
for some time. 


A project has been started by Mr. Matsumoto 
Tsunenosnke, editor of the Zse Shimbun, and 
inhabitants of the city of Tsu, Miye Prefecture, 
to form a company to be named the Miye Elec- 
tric Light Company. 





Messrs. Isutsaxt Kinet, Torii Komakichi, and 
Taku Tokuhei, saéé brewers of Osaka, have 
been permitted to form a company under the 








“name of the Osaka Beer Brewery Company with 


a capital of yer 150,000. 


Counr Yamana, having been permitted to re- 
claim land extending over 400,000 /subo at 
Shinoro, Sapporo, Ishikari, Hokkaido, has com- 
menced operations. It is expected the work 
will be completed in seven years. 








Tue Law as to the re-organization of the 
Foreign Department was promulgated on the 
27th ultimo over the signatures of Count 
Yamagata and Viscount Aoki, by Imperial 
Ordinance No. 109. It consists of 14 articles. 





Ma. Natro Rutacit,a member of the Keishiu- 
fo party, and thirty-eight persons residing in 
Limeji were arrested by the Authorities on the 


gle 





28th ultimo on a charge of having contravened 
the Law of Election of Members of the House 
of Representatives. 


Tae usual meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the rst instant in presence of the Emperor, 
Counts Yamayata, Y, 
Gyama and 
















Viscount 
sh and 


Myosai, Tokushima Prefecture, was ai 
the Authorities on the 27th ultimo on a charge 
of having given bribes to electors on behalf of 
Mr. Kamada Tokusqburo, who is a candidate for 
election tothe House pf Representatives, for 
the third district of Vite Prefecture. 








es, 3 

‘Aw action was raised in the Miyagi Corree- 
tional Court on the 1st instant by Mr, Matsuda 
Tsunekichi, who is a candidate for election to 
the Flouse of Representatives, in the fifth 
district of Miyagi Prefecture, against Mr. 
Endo On, a rival candidate, Mr, Matsuda 
alleges that the defendant has given bribes to 
electors. 








Accorpine to investigations made by the 
Customs Buramu in the Finance Department, 
the quantity of rice imported from abroad during 
the week ended the 28th ultimo was 252,447 
piculs, of which 107,749 piculs were imported 
into Yokohama, 57,079 piculs into Kobe, 50 
piculs into Osaka, and 37,187 piculs into Naga- 


saki. 


Two 





student! 
Kiyo” 


named Minami Asasuke and 
‘ vo hi, were arrested Ly the police 
in the Koishikawa district on the 26th ulimo 
on a charge of having killed a school-mate 
named Yoshitomi Tomokuma, residing at Sui- 
dobata, Ichome, Koishikawa. | On the following 
morning five students were arrested on sus- 
picion of being implicated in the affair. 








Tue Osaka Mercantile Steamship Company 
has decided to develop steam communication 
between Osaka and Fusan, and will run steamers 
three times a month. Mr. Matsumoto, mana- 
ger of the company, was to proceed to Korea 
on the rst instant from Nagasaki in order to 
make the necessary arrangements, It is said 
that the Asahi Maru, the best steamer of the 
company, will run between the two places, 





Tue Yarn Market has become quite active 
during the past week, a demand having sprung 
up for English spinnings which led to consider- 
able business at advanced prices. Bombays 
however, did not participate in the improve- 
ment. Shirtings received a good deal of atten- 
tion, quotations advancing appreciably, and 
holders assuming a firm attitude at the close, 
Stocks of Metals accumulate and bnyers are 
disinclined to do business. Vhe market for 
Kerosene is weak, and with increasing stocks 
purchasers ask for substantial reductions in 
quotations, Little business has been done in 
Sugar and the market isfirm. The Tea market 
is a litle casier, but prices are unchanged. 
The leaf in stock amounts to about 11,0c0 
piculs, and is nearly all of poor assorttent 
The upward movement in Raw Silk continued 
till the and inst. when holders gave way, and a 
ght reduction took place, on which basis buy- 
ing was resumed. As home telegrams report 
the Italian crop an average one, and neither in 
China nor Japan isa shortage expected, a fur- 
ther decline is probable. Sales of old Waste 
have taken place, but nothing has been done in 
new stiple, Exchange bas varied somewhat 
during the week, and closes lower. 
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POLITICAL EARNESTNESS. 
Turre is no denying, says the Fiz Shimpo, 
that Japan now possesses the form of govern- 
ment called a limited monarchy, since she has 
a published constitution and is on the eve of the 
opening of a diet. But she seems, none the 
less, to be unable to shake off the spirit educat- 
ed by centuries of feudalism and to develop the 
characteristics essential to the proper exercise 
of her new polity. It has been well observed of 
European nations where limited monarchies 
exist that ministers and statesmen never lose 
their keen interest in political affairs even when 
out of office. Mr. Gladstone, for example, 
though he hol@s no portfolio, devotes himself 
heart and soul to affairs of State, and however 
distant may be the prospect of his return to 
office, his zeal never seems to flag. But in 
Japan an opposite state of affairs prevails. Take 
the cases of Counts Ito, Kuroda, and Okuma, 
or scounts Yenomoto and Mr. Iwamura. 
From*the moment of surrendering their port- 
folios they appear to give themselves no con- 
cern about politics. It ig true that Count 
Okuma and Mr. Iwamyta are prevented by ill 
health from playing am Active part, but Counts 
Tto and Kurodas-who held the high post of 
Minister President and who worked zealously 
and stoutly in the cause of Treaty Revisiou and 
other national problems, now maintain absolute 
silence. Count Ito resides in Odawara, quite 
outside the sphere of politics, and Count Kuroda 
devotes his time to rearing domestic fowls and 
gold fish. They appear to be radically altered 
men. So too with Viscount Yenomote. In a 
word, it seems to be the accepted canon that 
men should follow the example of old-time 
Chinese heroes and retire from SSice into obli- 
vion and indifference. Such a tendency isa 
relic of feudal days when a Samurai thought it 
undignified to attach himself to a second lord 
after he had left the service of his original chief. 
The custom in Europe is entirely different. 
* 














a" 

It would never have occurred to us to 
draw such an inference as this enunciated by 
the Fiji Shimpo. Two considerations would 
have stood in our way. The first is that against 
the apparent quiescence of Counts Ito and 
Kuroda, we may set the great activity shown 
formerly by such men as Counts Itagaki, 
Okuma, and Goto, Viscounts Tani and Torio, 
and others of lessernote. Why should a general 
theory be founded on two or three isolated 
examples when twice as many instances of an 
opposite character can be adduced? The 
second consideration is that no machinery exists 
in Japan by means of which men out of office 
may show themselves politically active, unless 
they happen to be leading members of political 
parties. They cannot speak in parliament; 
they naturally shrink from writing in the press ; 
they are practically precluded from platform 
oratory unless they choose to figure as agitators, 





When itis explained by what means Counts |‘ 


Kuroda and Ito could properly and consistently 
play an active réle in politics while out of office, 
we shall be ina better position to judge whe- 
ther their reticence is attributable to the cause 
assigned by the Hii Shimpo. At all events 
nothing, in our opinion, could be more extrava- 
gant than to hold up Counts Ito and Kuroda 
and Viscount Yenomoto as examples of men 
still governed by the habits of feudal days, 








CHINESE DOINGS IN NRW YoRK. 
New York scems to be slightly excited over the 
case of a girl who is said to have been kept 
prisoner for a year, and compelled to earn 
money for her jailor by leading a life of shame. 
A portrait of the damsel, published by the 
Sun, represents her as a winsome and gentle 
maid, just such an one as might win hearts 
without having the strength to resist persecu- 
tion. On the other hand, her tyrant, Li Ki, is 
dep cted as a veritable stage villain, his pig- 











tail which is carried across his brow in the 
fas; ion of a coronet, giving him the appearance 
ofa butcher who has just been crowned with 
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to the cause of justice. 


opium smoker of Amoy. 
purchase his favourite drug, the man sold 


cious repower. 


Such a trade is lucrativ 
are only seven women pl) 
Chinese colony in Mott Street, 








can keep him there. Meanwhile there is 


can aid him. 





THE DISTRESS IN TOKYO. 


indigent persons in the various wards of 
metropolis to be as follow :— 


Number of 
persona in'a, people 


Number of 
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Honjo Aivicho. 
Adzamabashi 
Komatsuliaw 
River and Coast 







‘Totals,..161 Pe 
These statistics show the state 





affairs 
ing on the 23rd of June. The numbers in 
first column’ show “persons who are absolutely 
without food or means of obtaining it, owing 
to age, deformity, bodily infirmity, or complete 
indigence. The second class consists of persons 
who, thongh able to earn bread, cannct find em- 


of 


quate to sustain their families. 


dreams of such a luxury as rice-eating. 





KOREA. 
Tux troubles reported from Séul at the be 
ning of this month remain still a mystery. 





bays for his sanguinary prowess. The very con- 
templation of these pictures is enough ‘to in- 
spire people with a wish to lynch Li, so that the 
Sun may be said to have contributed materially 
Shun Yi, we are told 
by the faithful reporter who never exaggerates 
nor ever suffers prejudice to obscure his judg- 
ment, was the third daughter of a gambler and 
Destitute of funds to 


three children one by one, Shun Yi finally 
passing into the hands of a merchant for 85 

By and by her parchaser went to America 
leaving “his slave,” as the placid reporters 
call her, behind him. She did not remain long 
in Amoy, however. By some mysterious pro- 
cess her father seems to have regained posses- 
sion of her, for in the next steamer she, too, 
sailed westward with her parents. At’ San 
Francisco she fell into the hands of Li Ki, 
marriage he says, by kidnapping says the vera~ 
Proceeding subsequently with 
him to New York, she was forced to become a 
means of earning money immorally for her 
master, being kept a close prisoner and treated 
to doses of a slung-shot whenever she rebelled. 
for at present there 
ng it among the big 
But after a 
year of suffering, the story of Shun Vi’s sorrow 
leaked out. The police stepped in, removed her 
beyond the range of the slung-shot and lodged 
Li in prison, whence his family have subscribed 
a thousand dollars to rescue him, but whence he 
is not likely to emerge if the veracious reporter 


other Li burning to marry the persecuted beauty, 
and he will succeed if the impartial reporter 


Sraristics compiled by the police of Tokyo, 
after careful examination, show the number of 


ploymentand are at the end of their resouri 
The third class comprise unfortunates who earn 
something, but whose earningsare quite inade- 
It need scarcely 
be said that no one included in this list ever 


gins 


appears that after the demise of the Queen 
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Dowager Chwo, a detachment of American 
marines and blue-jackets entered the Korean 
capital and posted themselves at the United 
States Legation, Another detachment from the 
same vessel, the Swafara, is said to have been 
posted between Sul and Chemulpo, and the 
Chinese Times’ correspondent, writing under 
date June 8th, mentions a rumour that a steam 
launch filled with Japanese sailors was on the 
river en roufe for the capital. This last story 
is undoubtedly erroneous, but the arrival of a 
United States’ force must of course be accepted 
as true, and is probably the origin of the extra- 
ordinary rumour published and apparently cre 
dited by certain English journals, that the United 
States Government contemplated the acquisition 
of Port Hamilton for the purpose of handing it 
over to Russia, When such wild stories are 
gravely published in newspaper columns, the 
public may well be perplexed what to believe. 
But the purpose on account of which the Sazoa- 
Zara sent a force to S6ul has still to be explained. 
The correspondent of the Chinese Times sug- 
gests that the step was taken in consequence of 
uneasiness in the Palace, and an appeal from 
the King to the American Legation. It is con- 
ceivable that apprehensions of an emeute may 
have been entertained, in connection with the 
taxation necessitated by the funeral expenses o 
the Queen Dowager.” At all events Russia’s 
share in this latest scare dwindles, as her share 
in previous scares has invariably done, into 
absolute nothingness. 
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HASHIMOTO Gato. 
Mr, Intarzunt Yusaxu, an antiquarian and ¢ 
tic, writes in a recent issae of the Ar/ Yournal a 
brief sketch of the life of Mr. Hashimoto Gaho, 
whose large picture at the Exhibition has 
evoked various criticisms, Whatever may be 
the true value of the picture—and no one ques- 
tions that it has many merits—Mr. Hashimoto 
is undoubtedly the most conspicuous artist of the 
renaissance school. He was born in 1835 at the 
Edo yashiks of his clan of Kawagoe, his father 
being painter to the chief of that clan. Ate 
early age of seven, Gaho began to study art 
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State of” P without 
Name of Absolute means of Number To-| under the superintendence of his father, and 
ward. uboas sialstepce,, etpoor. ‘ale! hea. hewag thiiteen: he. entered the. studio 

Kyobashi .. = = Sica Snore : 4 i 

Sakaihalogliontcscc a 2" SJof Kano Masanobu, at Kobikicho, where he 

Hisamatsuchon. = 13. 1g}MAde such rapid progress that before he had 

[dzumibashi ed = 117... 117| been there four years he was permitted by his 

Shiba Atagomachi 9 ......134 877 ...1,020| master to assist him in decorative work, a 

Azabu 73 -. sh 14. 17] favour usually given only to students of much 

Takanawa _. 97 ++ 97)longer apprenticeship. At first Gaho took 

Shinagawa 7 ee 121. T31/for his models Tan-yQ and Motonobu, but 

Kojimacl cea 38 38) subsequently his fancy tumed to Se'sht and 

Vauaye, TUE 22 12) Sesson, and finally he took for models the works 

Ushigome i 23/0f some Chinese masters of the Sung and 

Shinjiku 46 324| Yuan dy jes. As the result of this study of 

Ogawamacl = 122| artists of different schools, he finally struck out 

Koishikawa 3 82]an independent and original style of his own, 

219 048 | Beyond these extremely meagre facts the sketch 






before us does not travel, It remains silent as 
to the details of the distinguished artist’s career. 
The author, in conclusion, speaks of the lat- 
est production of Hashimoto Gahé, the picture 
exhibited at Ueno, in the following strain :— 
“The sinking sun appears just above the hori- 
zon; a sireak of white cloud hovers over the 
maple trees as if to protect them; the lofty 
| peaks of the mountains are robed in autumnal 
quiet; a rushing stream of water plunges into 
the haze of the evening; the rocks stand in 
St-|rugged grandeur covered with ancient moss ; 
the/and old decrepit trees lean against the rocks 
as if listening to the noise of the babbling 
current. Nobody can look at a_piciure 
like this without thinking that he actually 
hears the voices of monkeys at Hakyd or 
Sankyé (places in China famous for their 
‘Jautumnal scenery), We need scarcely call 
attention to the serenity of the scene, the origi- 
nality of the conception, and the excellence of 
the execution. We are above all astonished at 
the wonderful freedom of a hand that can 
work on a canvas more than nine feet long with- 
out being betrayed into one superfluous stroke. 
No artist can do thi he carries as it were, 
mountains and valleys in the palm of his hand. 
Usually artists, painting natural scenes, fall into 
the error of using colours too freely or too 
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sparingly ; thus making the picture lock vague 
and confused, In the case of the present pice 
ture, the happy mean has been struck with ad- 
mirable effect. Further, in depicting trees the 
artist follows a method of his own, well calculated 
to give solidity and strength to the trunks. In 
all other respects, it is easy to notice, as every 
one who has looked at the picture must h 
noticed, that the artist has sought to develop a 
new style of manipulation quite distinct from the 
old method. We do not regard this picture as at 
all perfect. DBlemishes and imperfections, al- 
ways observable even inthe works of renowned 
masters of art, are unavoidable in the case of an 
artist engaged in the difficult task of opening 
up anew route. We repeat, however, that Mr. 
Iashimoto’s picture signalizes the dawn of a 
new era of Japanese art.” 














THE WEATHER. 
Oxp residents have learned by experience that 
June always brings two or three days of great 
heat, which is all the more difficult to bear since 
it suddenly succeeds comparative cool. This 
year the rie has been observed to a most dis- 
tressing degree. The week commencing June 
2ust ushered in a spell of hot weather of quite 
exceptional intensity. The temperature in 
‘Tokyo, in the shade, at 6 a.m. changed from 
73° F. on the 2oth to 80°.6 F.on the ist, and 
thenceforth ranged in the neighbourhood of the 
latter figure until the 29th, when rain and a cool 
breeze enabled people to breathe again. It is 
stated in a ‘Tokyo journal that his Majesty the 
Emperor, finding the heat sufficiently remark- 
able to warrant special enquiries at the Méteoro- 
logical Bureau, despatched a Chamberlain 
thither for the purpose.. The answer given by 
the Bureau was that, last year also, three very 
hot days were experienced in June, the 18th, 
1gth, and 20th, when the thermometer in the 
shade at noon read go° I’, but that this year the 
corresponding temperature on the 25th was 93° 
F. The difference is not greatenough, however, 
to be worthy of special consideration. Probably 
the sensation of oppressive heat felt this year is 
due to the fact that the rainy season, which 
generally comes in June, cooling the ground 
and freshening the atmosphere, made its advent 
in May, and the naturally hot sun of the sum- 
mer solstice was thus enabled to exercise i 
full force without any interposition of clouds or 
mist. It has been supposed by some writers 
that this dislocation of the usual order of 
things will prove disastrous to the crops. But 
no such apprehension need be felt. It does 
not greatly matter to the Japanese farmer 
whether the nfwbaf (summer rain) comes 
a fortnight sooner or a fortnight later, provided 
only that it comes generously. This year the 
downfall was copious, and when the time ar- 
rived for planting out the young rice plants, 
not only was there plenty of water on the fields, 
but an ample store existed also in the irrigation 
canals. The result was an almost ideal state 
of affairs for the rice-grower—a blazing sun 
overhead and abundance of moisture below. 
In the districts surrounding Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama we have never seen the rice plants look- 
ing luster. If only the autumn abstains from 
deluges and tempests such as it brought with it 
last year, a plentiful harvest may be looked for 
with confidence. 
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WRECK OF A WHALER IN THE OKIOISK SEA. 
Inrormation has been received in Yokohama 
by the arrival of members of the crew of the 
whaling barque Zauucelof, of the wreck of that 
vessel in the North. The Zauncelot left San 
Francisco on November 26th, 1889, for Okhotsk 
Sea in search of whales. On April 19th, about 
8 in the evening, she was carried on a reef 12 
miles off the White Top Rocks, 180 miles south 
of Viadivostock. The vessel was drifted on to, 
the rocks bya strong current, there being a dead 
calm when she struck. Had the weather been 
atall rough not a soul could have been saved. 
When she struck the anchors were let go, and 
after three hours’ work she was got off, Twelve 
hours afterwards a gale of wind sprang up whi 
would certainly have destroyed her if it had 
caught her whilst aground, She was gut to 
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Viadivostock five days after (having been kept 
afloat by continuous pumping), and was there 
condenmed by the Russian Government. The 
crew, 44 all told, were scent by the Captain to 
Nagasaki, whence five of them have come to 
Yokohama. 





CUSTOMS RUTURNS. 
Tne following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for May, showing the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month 
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LANDSEER. 
Tur great painter of animals, concerning 
whose prowess modern critics are disposed 
to be supercilious, still commands the ad- 
miration of the British public. The Wells 
collection of his paintings was recently brought 
to the hammer at Messrs, Christie's, the result 
being that the 30 pictures realized nearly 
£43,000. The highest price, £4,490, was 
paid for the well known fighting” stigs—" None 
but the brave deserve the fair”—but the picture 
of a young stag and hind—The Honeymoon— 
wasa good second—Jf 4,042 108. The value of 
Landseer's time was shown by the price paid 
for “Trim.” This isa picture of an old dog 
holding a rabbit in its mouth, On the trunk of 
a tree beside it are written the words “To W. 
Wells, Esq., with the author's respects; painted 

















| by E. Landseer in two hours and a half; Red- 


leaf, August, 1831.” This painting fetched 
£787 105 every minute spent over the 
work by Landseer was worth fiv 
The Times, writing of the sale, says 
the interest of prices unprecedently high, the oc- 
casion was marked by two incidents which gave 
rise to enthusiastic applause from the audience, 
and which may be said to have quite an historic 


























interest in these dispersions of great national 
pictures. These arose out of the auctioneer, 
Mr. Woods, remarking, when he put up the 
picture of Landseer at work modelling his colos- 
sal lion in the studio of Baron Marocheuli, that 
it was well worthy of a place in the National 
Gallery, and he hoped that some gentleman 
would purchase it and present it to the nation. 
This was met with loud applause, and at once 
Mr. Agnew said ‘I bid 50 guineas for it to pre- 
sent it to the National Gallery,’ and the good 
taste of the audichce and their hearty applause 
was shown unanimously, for there was not one 
bidding in opposition to Mr. Agnew’s libcral 
gift. But quite a sensation was created when 
the fine portrait of Landscer, by Sir Francis 
Grant, came before the audience at the head 
of the works of Landseer, when Mr. Woods, 
with still more emphasis, insisted that this port- 
rait ought to be in the national collection, Again 
there was a round of plandits when, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, M. Rochefort, who was sit- 
ling immediately in front of the rostrum, said 
‘1 bid 50 guineas to present this portrait to the 
nation,’ and as this was announced by the auc- 
tioneer, amidst enthusiastic applause, it seemed 
that all were not content that a Frenchman 
should do this, and so M. Rochefort was op- 
posed, but not to be drivert from his point, for 
he fought bravely and carried it, buying the 
picture for 120 guineas, the hammer falling 
amidst a storm of applause. ‘This little affair 
of cosmopolitan generosity in art, so new to the 
auction room, was very gracefully recognized 
by Mr. Agnew and M, Rochefoit rising and 
lifting their hats to each other.” 


MR, MUTSU MUNEMITSU. 
We take the following from the Fiji Shimpo 
—When Mr. Mutsut returned to Japan from the 
United States Various rumours’ prevailed as to 
his future political career. It was thought that 
he would cast in his lot with the Patriotic Party 
and céoperate with Count Itagaki. But, con- 
trary to popular expectation, he accepted 
ministerial office, and it was concluded that all 
prospect was ended of his sitting for any con- 
tituency in the Diet. Mr. Mutsu himself has 
been the first to dispose of this theory, for when 
asked the other day as to his future intentions he 
declared that it was the custom in civilized States 
for Ministers to be also members of Parliament, 
and that he intended to sitas a member in the 
Diet if that were possible. Mr, Mutsu is said 
to have a large number of supporters in Waka- 
yama Prefecture, indeed the feeling of theelectors 
is entirely in his favour, so that there is every 
prospect of his being elected. 

















THE “ NIPPON-JIN 
Ix the Mippon-jin of the 18th ultimo, Mr. 
Tanahashi Ichiro writes in a most dishearten- 
ing manner on the possibility of introducing 
into Japan a system of party government. 
Everything, he says, conspires to make him take 
the gloomiest view of the situation in politics. 
He denies that there are any political parties 
worthy of the name, those that occupy the posi- 
tion being, in his opinion, nothing but so many 
factions. In the motives of the leaders of these 
factions, he fails to notice any public spirit or 
patriotism : their object is to promote their own 
selfish ends.. As to the coming elections, he 
complains that the contest is not between in- 
tellect and intellect or between merit and merit 
but between money and money—so that in 
all probability the majority of successful can- 
didates will be men of wealth, but of little or no 
moral capacity. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Tanahashi is constrained to declare that a 
long time must elapse before his countryincn are 
ripe for Government by party. A pessimistic 
strain runs through the writing of many Japa- 
nese journalists at present, but few will bé pre- 
pared to go to such lengths as Mr. Tanahashi, 
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Mr. Kikuchi Kumataro addresses some ad- 
vice to members of the Ilouse of Peers recently 
elected in h loc from among the highest 


taxpayers. ‘The majority of these men belong 
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Kikuchi reminds them of the vast difference 
between the position they have now obtained, 
and that occupied by them litte more than 
twenty years ago. In those days, they received 
no sort of consideration, and were exposed to 
all kinds of taunts and insults from the haughty 
military class. But now they are to sit side by 
side with the highest peers of the realm, whom 
they could not formerly so much as Jook in the 
face. This elevation of their social and political 
status brings to them a corresponding increase 
of public responsibility. THe occupation of a 
high position involves the discharge of certain 
duties. Mr. Kikuchi recommends the new 
members to show themselves worthy of the trust 
reposed in them, and the honour they have 
received. 








« 
ene 

Mr. Kon Sotosaburo writes on the subject of 
rice, He thinks that a considerable quantity of 
the grain is still lying in the stores of large 
landed proprietors, and he appeals to these, in 
the name of humanity and public spirit, to 
bring their hoarded rice into the market. We 
wish that it were possible to endorse this view. 
Formerly large farmers used, as Mr. Kon says, 
to store up quantities of surplus rice ; but all 
evidence goes to show fliat such a state of things 
no longer exists, or at any rate does not exist 
to an extent comparable with former times. 
The price of rice is almost as high in remote 
farming localities as in the large centres of 
commerce ; from which it follows, among other 
things, that not much grain is left in the hands 
of farmers. 


* 


ae 


Mr. Inouye Enryo commences a series of 
articles on the question whether the number of 
Buddhist temples and priests in Japan is not too 
great in proportion to the population. The 
essay is interesting, but we cannot fairly review 
it until it is concluded. Mr. Kaga Hideichi 
appeals to distinguished ladies to hold a charity 
bazaar for the relief of the poor. Another writer, 
under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Akusoku-shi,” dis- 
cusses, though at the eleventh hour, the ques- 
tion of the S#rzoéu Fund of Tokyo. He advises 
the new Governor of Tokyo to prevail upon the 
recipients of the fund to return it. Last comes 
along lecture to young women “ who are guilty 
of aping the manners of their Occidental 
sisters.” They are charged with immorality, dis- 
obedience, haughtiness, and in fact every kind 
of vice which is particulary worthy of condemna- 
tion in women, The writer is rather behind the 
time, for the fashion of raising a conservative out- 
cry against the new system of female education 
has long since passed away. Every rule has its 
exceptions, and we do not doubt that particular 
instances may furnish warrant for the strictures 
of the writer in the Wrppon-zin, but in general 
it may safely be inferred that prejudice, and pre- 
judice only, directs the pens of such critics. 














TEM ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW, 


Tue illustrated interview is developing into 
something colossal. The interviewer need no 
longer have his attention distracted by the ne- 
cessity of remembering or writing downwhat he 
hears. Accompanied by a skilled stenographer, | 
he can be sure that every word uttered will be ac- 
curately recorded, while an instantaneous photo- 





















grapher, also in his suite, takes picture after 
picture of the person interviewed, Thus the] 
public, instead of having an inaccurate and| 
comparatively cold reproduction of the opinions| 
of some celebrity, gets his exact thoughts in his| 
very words, and is, at the same time, brought| 
face to face with him at all the thrilling points 





of the conversation. The result is wonderful. | would blame them for not calling an allo 
ill give to} stead 


How much additional publicity it-w 


public men one can scarcely estimate. The) 


interviewer, too, will become an important per 
sonage, for it will be more and more necessary 
that he should possess the faculty of suggesting 
and discussing topics of general interest. A 
remakable example of such an interview oc- 
curs in the New York World of May ath. 
Twelve columns are fi ith Dr, Talmage’s 
sressed by himself to an interviewer, 
ven instantaneous 
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show the celebrated divine in the act of utter- 
ing this or that sentiment. An idea of the 
interview may be gathered from the following 
extract, in itself very interesting :— 

“A newspaper has several times contended that the 
criticisms of clergymen and others on the laith-Curers 
and other modern miracle-workers are in effect denials 
of Christian doctrine; that the practice of the Faith 
Curers is in exact obedience to the command in the 
Epistle of James, v—14-1§: ‘Is any sick among you? 
Let him call for the elders of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord, And the prayer of faith shali save the sick 
and the | ord shall raise him up.’ Does that passage, 
in your judgment, justify the practice of the Faith 
Curers in refusing to calla physician when members 
of their families are ill and depending entirely upon 
prayer for howling ?” 

‘My theory as to faith-cure is this: God does not 
give it tome to kneel down by asick man and pray 
his maladies away ; but I have no right to say that he 
does not give su: h power to others, It seems to mea 
fatal defect in the ministerial discussion of the subject 
that we deny to others the possession of a power 
merely because we do not possess it ourselves. I 
know cases in my own congregation where most 
marvellous cures have been wrought by fa God. 

“T know eases in which men have knelt down by 
the bedside, taken the hand of the patient and, after 
prayer, risen up and retired to another room. After 
a while the patient, who had not been able to walk 
for years, has risen and walked out into the room 
where the man who offered the prayer of faith was 
waiting for the answer. I have no more doubt of 
these facts than of my own existence. I have not this 
gift, but if any man has it the possession is a matter 
of everlasting congratulation. “Lhe familiar reply to 
all this is that the case referred to was one of nervous 
disorder, and that the cure was wrought by an appeal 
to the imagination. Bat Ihave personal knowledge 
of cases of cure which mnst have been direct from God, 
I saw one such in London, I went to the room, where 
there were perhaps fifty invalids, because [had heard 
that marvellous things were occurring at this, the most 
famous faith-cure in the world. I never believed nor 
disbelieved. I went to hear the testimony for myself, 
the Rev, Dr, Boardm. one of the best men this 
country ever produced, was in London at this time at 
the head of this faith-eure, I stood on the platform 
closely scrutinizing everything that went on, There 
was @ poor woman near me who especially attracted 
my attention and sympathy, Her arm and wrist were 
twisted and distorted with what seemed to be inflam. 
matory rheumatism, ‘The wrist and hand were much 
inflamed and very red, ‘The muscles were contracted 
into complete helplessness, It was a case which at a 
moment's glance you would have pronounced incurable. 
Dr. Boardman expounded the doctrine of faith, and 
told how Christ, when on earth, healed the sick. He 
declared that Christ was present still and ready to heal 
those who believe. Every now and then he would 
pause and ask ' Do you believe?’ After a time this 
poor woman cried in @ voice that resounded through- 
out the rooms, ‘J do belicve,' and stretched out her arm 
and hand as straight as you can stretch out yours. If 
I had seen one rise from the ded I could not have 
been more thoroughly stirred, excited, enthused, and 
inspired. Now, ['don't know how other people would 
account for this, but I came away saying: ‘There 
may be something in this faith-cure which it is best 
not to laugh at; something which it is best not to 
deride.’ ‘The progress of the government of God may 
after a while—I don't say it will, but it may—be in 

t direction. It may be that by'the healing of the 
k and the performance of other wonderful things 
the true Church of Jesus Christ will be established.” 

“Would you, then, justify those people in Brooklyn 
who refuse to call a physician when any of their num- 
ber are ill, several of whom have died while waiting 
for faith to cure them ?” 

“T should say just this, that every family of people 
have a right to do as they please in such matters. If 
they want to try skill, they have aright; if they pre- 
to trust faith, their right to do so is just the same. 
‘They have a right to call ina homeopathist or an 
allopathist or a faith-hesler, just as they prefer.” 

“Would that cover the case of young children who 
are smitten with scarlet fever of diphtheria, for ex- 
ample,twho have no : ty to choose for the 
Are not their parents morally as well as legally bound 
to secure for them the best skill obiainable 2” 

© They are bound to do what they believe to be best 
But what is best in such a case? ‘The same objection 
which is made to the faith-curer whom they call would 
apply to the physician if they summoned one. If they 
sent for a homoopathist and the child died some 

pathist in 
Ii they sent for an allopathist some would say 
that the child’ have been saved by a homicco. 
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pathist. Children are in their porents’ hands, any. 
how. If their parents are imbeciles they should be 
sent to an asylum for the weale.minded, but if they 





capable persons they must’ be allowed 
) exercise their own judgment in caring for their 
ildren, In many casts the physician doe 

hana than good, anyhow. When then the public or 
bear 
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I have not the requisite faith for the accomplishment 
of the things done by the faith-curers ; but, while | do 
not possess it myself, 1 should be very slow to utter 
any criticism of the good men and the good women 
who, I know, have their prayers answered in. marvel 
lous ways which I cannot account for by ordinary laws 
of physiology. 








SERVICFS IN UNION CHURCH. 
Dr. Tuwine announced on Sunday that he 
had been urgently solicited to speak in Tokyo 
in behalf of the indigent insane, and com- 
mended to public favour the humane efforts 
now making to benefit this class of unfor- 
tunates here, as in China. Intelligent native 
residents feel the imperative need of caring for 
those who through poverty cannot secure that 
custody and care which are extended to paying 
patients. He then announced the text, “Lay 
hold on eternal life” and spoke on the soul’s 
life hereafter as one of immeasureable deve- 
lopment rather than of mere extension in 
endless years. Memory, will, imagination, and 
other increments of its eternal life will find 
unimpeded play. - Spiritual accessories will be 
added to the resurrection body, doubtless, such 
as are foreshadowed now by the powerful 
and delicate auxiliaries given by science to 
human hearing, vision, touch and, locomotion. 
One is appalled at the leaps made in the recent 
researches of material science by men like 
Edison, We seem to be on the confines of still 
more startling discoveries. These are but hints 
of the revelations of the phenomenal powers of 
the etemal life. The scope of being is also 
believed by many learned men to be broader 
than thatof this planet alone. Sir John Herschel 
declared his belief in the fact that other worlds 
are populated. To the moral history and des- 
tiny of these “ principalities in heavenly places” 
we may be related. Psalm singing, visiting, 
and idleness do not form the wue ideal of 
heaven, The element of weariness and of sin 
will be eliminated from all effort, hence work 
will be exhilarating and restful. The practical 
duty is to grasp, “ lay hold of eternal life,” now 
and here; to rise above what is petty, paluy, 
puerile, those trivialities that delight childish, 
undeveloped souls, and seek the things which 
are above, so making sure of the glory and 
honour which are enduring, being prepared for 
their possession by the strenuous struggles and 
victorious conquests of this life. Dr. Thwing, 
in closing, desired that his hearers should pray for 
a blessing not only on the labours of love which 
he had put forth for five Sundays in Yoko- 
hama, but in some thirty places of worship 
during his wide travels the past year, and also in 
colleges and schools and on the lecture platform, 
He had proved the blessing “ it is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” and said that it had 
been a joy to be able to give his advocacy to so 
many and varied humane as well as religious 
and literary enterprises in the three empires of 
India, China, and Japan. 














PRIESTS AND POLITICS. 
Or late there has been a tendency among cer- 
tain sections of the Buddhist priesthood to take 
part in the practical politics of theday. At one 
lime some priests of the Monto (Shinshu) sect 
went so far as to send delegates to Tokyo, to 
memorialize the Authorities on the subject of 
amending the Constitution in the sense of 
allowing their order the right to elect and to be 
elected to the House of Representatives, More 
recently stories were circulated about the ac- 
tivity of certain priests in carrying on a secret, 
and sometimes even an open, canvass on behalf 
of parliamentary candidates, In most cases 
these stories relate to priests connected, either 
directly or indirectly, with that politico-religious 
association called the Son-N6 Hé-Buisu Dards- 
dan (which, when literally translated, reads the 
Sovercign-revering and Baddhia-believing Grand 
|Combination), the true object of which has 
never been clearly declared in public. Mr, 
| Tatsumi Kojiro, who canvassed for himself 

month in the urban division of Shitaya, 
jis one of the principal members of this 
[mysterious association, while another no less 
well known member is on the staff of a lead- 
ing daily paper in Tokyo, In the face of 
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these circumstances, the public seems to wel- 
come with pleasure the intelligence that the 
Chiefs (Kiwanchd) of ail the different Buddhistic 
sects met recently at the Honganji temple, 
‘Tsukiji, Tokyo, where, after discussing the sub- 
ject of priestly interference in politics, they 
passed the following resolutions:—First, that 
no priest be permitted to join any political party; 
secondly, that no priest be allowed under any 
circumstances to labour for the benefit of any 
political party ; thirdly, that every priest take 
care to warn his flock against the danger of 
allowing political differences to encroach upon 
the sphere of social intercourse—and against 
committing any breaches of the law in the ex- 
cess of political zeal; and fourthly, that under 
no circumstances whatsoever, shall either the 
principal hall of a temple or any other building 
belonging thereto, be lent for the purpose of 
holding meetings or delivering speeches in con- 
nection with political parties. These resolu- 
tions, we are told, have already been made 
known to the whole priesthood throughout the 
country. Pleasant as the news must be to all 
thoughtful Japanese, it cannot fall agreeably on 
the ears of Viscount Torio, who has thus been 
deprived of his more influential wing, the other 
and far weaker pinion being the bigotted Shinto 
priests, The Viscount, however, being a man 
of undoubted energy and resource, nobody is 
sure that this apparent discomfiture may not 
rouse him to devise some fresh and more effec- 
tive expedient. 

















FOR RELIEF OP THE INDIGENT INSAN! 
A coopty audience gathered at 37, Tsuk: 
Tuesday aftermoon. Dr, Whitney introduced the 
speaker, and other native and foreign gentlemen, 
whose earnest and practical suggestions must 
have been encouraging to the projectors of this 
humane enterprise. Professor Thwing remark- 
ed that “it gave him genuine gratification to 
plead here the cause of the insane, as it had 
been his privilege to doin China the past winter. 
In the absence of accurate statistics itis not easy 
to tell how generally mental maladies. prevail in 
the East. Many lunatics are concealed. Some 
are killed. Not afew commit suicide. India 
has hospitals for the custody and cure of lu- 
naties, managed by Europeans, and by natives 
trained in western methgds, but China has none, 
and Japan is inadequately supplied. Intelligent 
natives admit this and welcome the alliance of 
those who have had larger experience elsewhere 
with the insane. We desire to avoid everything 
that is obtrusive, but cannot be unmindful of 
the demands alike of humanity and of scienti- 
fic inquiry. The educated instincts of medical 
men, not less than their philanthropic impulses, 
cannot allow themtorest whilethis departmentof 
their equipment is so sadly deficient. The world 
is waking to the importance of doing something 
to arrest the wide-spread scourge of insanity, or 
if that is impossible, to limit its extent, to alle- 
viate its features, to establish just legislation for 
the really insane, and to protect society from 
those who simulate madness to cover crime and 
to excite pity, Asan accredited representative 
of the International Congress of Medical Juris- 
prudence held last year in New York city, 
which is a permanent body embracing 743 of 
the leading lawyers, judges, physicians, and 
alienists of Europe, Asia, and America, I urge 
upon the native and foreign physicians of this 
empire, as well as those who have influence in its 
legislative concems, to céoperate with this 
body in the biological and sociological study 
of Eastern life; in the collection, collation, and 
transmission to us in New York of all those 
statistics and facts, physical, social, psychic, and 
political which may help to illuminate this 
opulent theme, Insanity is said to be the price 
we pay for modern civilization. Every advance 
in social refinement brings conflict and con- 
quest that are to be paid for in blood and nerve 
and life, Barbarians are not nervous. Savages 
are rarely insane. ‘They take no thought of the 
morrow, But ‘we are born in a hurry, live in 
a hurry, die in a hurry, and are driven to Green- 
wood on a trot.’ The emulons rivalries of 
business life and the speculative character 
of its ventures add to the strain imposed 
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upon those already bankrupt physical na- 
tures which multitudes have inherited and 
are transmitting to the next generation. The 
introduction of machinery has its mischievous 
features, notably in the depression coming 
from the specialization of nerve function where 
workmen keep doing one petty thing, monoton- 
ously year after year, and so sterilize mind and 
muscle in every other direction. Then there 
are our unphysiological systems of study, forc- 
ing youthful minds through severe curriculums 
and thus developing a neurotic diathesis by 
neglect of natural laws. The stimulus of liberty 
is a productive cause of neurasthenia, for the 
sense of responsibility which citizenship brings, 
the ambitions awakened by the prospect of 
office, position, power, and influence ; the fric- 
tion, disquiet, bickerings, wranglings, disap- 
pointment, and chagrin which attend the strug- 
gles and agitations of political life, do exhaust 
men, to say nothing of the curse of strong drink 
which is often associated with these excitements. 
Insanity is said to have increased in Italy since 
religious and political liberty have there been 
guaranteed, Liberty, like beauty, is a perilous 
possession, The ambitions it inspires add to 
the tremendous strain which is put on heart and 
brain by ‘progress,’ that merciless tyraut which 
is pushing its way into Japan and other Asiatic 
communities, bringing bane as well as blessingin 
itstrain.” Dr, Thwing then told what had recently 
been done in Canton, and stated some of the re- 
quisites of an asylum as to location, architecture, 
oflicers, nurses, and management. The superin- 
tendent, he said, should be thoroughly versed in 
the treatment of lunacy and acquainted with 
Japanese character and tastes. Clinical details 
should be kept with fulness and accuracy, and 
careful classification observed in the custody of 
patients. Dr. Whitney cited a case, illustrating 
what he believed to be the condition of thou- 
sands of poor lunatics, and suggested that per- 
haps an annex might be added to one of the 
native hospitals, if money were furnished. It 
would be well to have a committee appointed to 
act as curators of funds raised by foreigners in 
Japan and elsewhere. A motion in reference 
to the committee was carried. Dr. Macdonald, 
Messrs. Page and Uchimura followed with cor- 
dial words. The latter has spent years in 
America studying insanity and kindred themes. 
He believed this to be a movement prompted 
not by humanity alone but by true patriotism, 
for neuropathic conditions were undermining 
the physical prosperity of his country. A 
second meeting will be calléd by the committee, 
the members of which wil! be ‘selected and an- 
nounced by the chairman in a few days. 
— ay 























THE YLECTION: 
Tue rst inst. was a memorable day in the his- 
tory of Japan, being the day when the members 
of the first national assembly were elected by 
the people. In the provinces and capital alike, 
everything seems (o have passed off in the quietest 
and most orderly manner, ‘Tokyo returns twelve 
members, and the voting took place at that 
number of centres, commencing at 7 a.m. 
fand ending at 6 p.m. According to the Law 
of Election, persons registered as qualified 
electors and desiring to vote had to attend in 
person at the voting place. There, after identi- 
fication by reference to the electoral list, each 
received a voting paper, upon which he in- 
scribed the name of the person he voted for, 
and then his own name and residence, finally 
aflixing his stamp. This paper the elector 
placed with his own hands in the ballot 
box, in the presence of the Headman of the 
District, acting as manager, and of from two 
to five witnesses previously nominated. At 
6 o'clock the polling was formally declared 
closed, and the ballot boxes, having been 
shut—or, to speak more accurately, their two 
locks having becn closed, one by the Head- 
man and the other by the witnesses—were 
forwarded this moming to the District Office 
of the locality, At nine of the election centres 
in the capital the results of the polling were de- 
clared the next day, at the remaining three places, 
aday later. These simple facts describe almost 
exacily what took place. There was com- 
plete absence of excitement on the part of 
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the voters and the onlookers. Indeed, after 
the early hours of the forenoon, when most of 
the votes were recorded, it would have been im- 
possible for an uninformed spectator to imagine 
that anything so momentous as a general elec- 
tion, above all an election for the first Japanese 
parliament, was in progress. There were no 
crowds, no posters, no bands, no processions, 
no dead cats, and no rotten eggs. People 
seemed to regard the affair as a matter of 
every day business. In short, throughout the 
empire generally a quiet and law-abiding spirit 
prevailed, and Japan’s first elections were con- 
spicuously free from disturbance. 


DOUBLE NURDER IN YOKOHAMA. 
Two men were found on Thursday evening in 
Ogi-cho, Gochome, Yokohama, severely in- 
jured, life indeed being extinct in the case of 
one, while the other man died after being taken 
to hospital. The former, who was identified as 
aman named Toyokichi, had been stabbed in 
the side, and the other whose name is Ume- 
kichi had received a knife wound in the stomach, 
the weapon being a deba ocho or kitchen knife. 
A man has given himself up to the police 
authorities and confessed that he inflicted the 
wounds. It is supposed that the double murder 
was the result of a quarrel over a gambling bout. 
CHOLERA. 
Iris greatly to be feared that cholera in an 
epidemic form, and of a very severe type, has 
made its appearance in Nagasaki. The tele- 
graph says that thirteen cases occurred in three 
days, and that twelve of them proved fatal. We 
can scarcely hope that Tokyo and Yokohama 
will escape. A system of careful medical in- 
spection will doubtless be established, but 
medical inspection is not very efficacious under 
ny circumstances, and railway facilities deprive 
it of nearly all value. It will be most unfortun- 
ate if the first Japanese parliament has to sit 
in a pest-stricken city. 














THE “TEN-SOKU.” 

In the current number of the Zen-soku, Mr. 
Kato Hiroyuki, its sole editor, devotes the first 
article to the sanctity of the Constitution of a 
State. Atthe outset, speaking of a Constitution 
in its broadest si » Mr. Kato observes that 
every political community, howevery low in thé 
scale of progress, possesses some form of con- 
stitution, and that there is no absolute standard 
by which the value of a constitution can be 
estimated, the question whether any particular 
Constitution is good or lead being only deter- 
mined by the degree of its suitability to the 
political conditions of the country where it ex- 
ists. Speaking of a Constitution, in its limited 
and modern sense, Mr. Kato at once refers to 
the case of the Japanese Constitution, and de- 
clares that it is in its general and fundamental 
spirit essentially liberal and akin to the con- 
stitutions,of European countries. At the pre- 
sent stage of Japan's progress, nothing more 
can be expected. The writer condemns, in 
strong terms, rash and eager politicians who, 
utterly disregarding the practical requirements 
of the country, are foolish enough to deliver 
public harangues on the supposed imperfections 
and insufliciencies of the Constitution. 











* 

In the next article we find an essay on the im- 
portance of establishing free schools for labour- 
ers. As yet Japan is happily exempt from the 
labour question so perplexing to Occidental 
nations, but the day is not far distant when this 
country too will have to face the great problen, 
The thoughtful portion of the nation clearly fore- 
sees this contingency, and from time to time we 
notice discussions in the vernacular press as to 
the best means of averting or mitigating the evil. 
Mr. Kato urges noblemen and rich merchants 
and farmers to subscribe funds for the establish- 
ment of free schools for labourers. In these in- 
stitutions, classes would be opened in the evening, 
and the course of study would consist of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and lessons in morals, 
the principal object to be kept in view being to 
inculcate the prime importance of the sentiments 
of hovour and self respect. By way ef trial, 
four or five such institutions ought to be opened 
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in Tokyo, The fund necessary for this purpose 
need not be large. Thirty or forty noblemen 
and rich merchants and farmers, acting toge- 
ther, could support the schools without feeling 
the weigh? of the burden. Mr. Kato appeals 
to these persons, first because they can best 
afford to incur the expense, and secondly be- 
cause it is notably to their interest that the 
moral and intellectual capacity of the working 
classes should be improved, to the end that the 
spread of socialistic and other pernicious ideas 
may be prevented. 
a" 
In the third article we have the conclusion of 
a series of essays on the relation between Na- 
tural History and the History of Man. Mr. 
Kato demonstrates, by copions illustrations, that 
the principles of Biology govern the course of 
human history, and advises historians to study 
the sciences, especially Biology. 
ae 
The fourth article treats of the importance of 
holding in high consideration men of learning 
and men in the military and naval services. 
As we formerly noticed, Mr. Kato expressed 
the opinion, in the early numbers of his journal, 
that Japan ought to be a military nation, The 
views put forward in the present article are the 
natural sequence of the opinions then enun- 
ciated. The writer deplores the decline of mili- 
tary spirit in Japan since the Restoration, With 
the military ‘spirit has disappeared, he thinks, 
the high sense of honour developed to sucha 
degree under the feudal régime. He appeals to 
the Government and the leaders of the people to 
set the example of honouring men of the warlike 
professions, As to men of learning, he also 
insists that they ought to be as highly considered 
by the nation as soldiers, for men of leaming 
lead the country in its progress towards complete 
civilization, In this direction, he notes with 
pleasure a very healthy change in the sentiments 
of the people. Formerly men of learning were 
generally regarded simply as bock-worms, little 
adapted for practical uses. But under the new 
educational system, such false notions have been 
entirely swept away. Young men who have 
received a thorough training in the different 
colleges are vigorously pursuing their way in 
every walk of life, and the public is awakening as 
to the true value of learning. As yet, however, 
those who have received collegiate education 
are young, and the sphere of their utility is 
limited ; but as their value becomes more and 
more apparent, Mr, Kato believes and hopes 
that they will receive more and more favourable 
consideration. 
ane 
The last article is the address which Mr, 
Kato sent to be read at the general meeting of 
the students of the German language—being 
unable to attend the meeting in person on ac- 
count of indisposition. About seven jor eight 
and twenty years ago, while serving under the 
‘Tokugawa Government in the Foreign Books 
Investigation Office, Mr. Kato commenced, to- 
gether with Mr. Ichikawa Kaneyasu, to study 
German. He, therefore believes himself the 
first pioneer of that language in Japan. His 
only teacher being a Dutch-German dictionary, 
he experienced indescribable difficulties in 
acquiring the new language. He expresses 
great pleasure that the study of German is 
steadily increasing in favour, because the Ger- 
mans now stand far ahead of other nations in 
scientific investigation, a verdict which will not 
be accepted on the épse dfxit of Mr. Kato, 








ARTISTS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
Javan is very fortunate. Her scenic beauties 
and the sunny manners of her people attract a 
crowd of tourists who scatter gold along their 
route, and then write glowing accounts which 
attract others to come and be equally lavish. 
Just now she is to be especially congratulated 
on the temporary possession of Lo arlisls, one 
of the brush, the other of the pen, who are con- 
tributing materially to spread her reputation and 
their own, The literary painter is an admirable 
performer. Te excels in verse as well as in 
prose, Still fresh in our memory is the classi- 
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cally constructed and graphic account he sent 


to the Pall Mall Budget of a certain famous 


residence at Azabu, where people enter as 


though they were stealing into the cave of Ali 
Baba, with hatted heads, heavy sticks, and bare 


feet, and where an atmosphere of subtle refine- 


ment reduces the profile of a young lady's face 
toasingle line. But even that chef d'euzre is 
eclipsed by the illustrated chapter which these 
masters have contributed to the Wew Vork 
Herald on the subject of Mr, Large’s death. 
We are humiliated to discover how litle we our- 
selves knew about the place where the Azabu 


tragedy occurred and about the events of that 


unfortunate day. We had no idea, for example, 
that Mr. Large came back to Tokyo from 


Miyanoshita “under escort of a large body of 


troops,” a point which certainly should not have 
been concealed by the Authorities. We did 
know, however, that the Japanese sword is 
“a terrible weapon” and that ‘in the hands 
of men who do not hold their lives at scarce- 
ly any value, and who are awake and alert 
against any danger, it makes them frightfully 
formidable antagonists for a drowsy man.” 
This we did know, though we should certainly 
not have succeeded in conveying our know- 
ledge so neatly and luminously. But the 
conviction of our ignorance is brought home to 
us with greatest force when we examine Mr. 
Landor’s pictures. From them we learn that 
the Methodist Mission School in Azabu is a 
palatial building approached by a. stately 
avenue; that the room where Mr, Large was 
sleeping is a species of barrack apartment so spa- 
cious that figures at one end seem dwarfed to the 
view of persons at the other ; that Mr, Large’s 
chief assailant wielded his sword with his left 
hand, carried a dagger in his right, and wore a 
colossal pig-tail which assumed all kinds of 
quaint angles at the moment of contest; and 
that the corridor where the tragedy occurred is 
approached by a giant staircase and flanked by 
bed-room doors about eleven feet high. It is 
fortunate that the two artists, now sojourning in 
our midst, take the trouble to correct our false 
impressions, and that they have access to vehicles 
so potent as the Pall Mall Budget and the 
New York Herald. 





ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. 
Tux discussion of the subject of ancestral wor- 
ship in China, and the adoption of a resolution 
radically condemning it at the Missionary Con- 
ference in Shanghai, naturally attract’ much 
attention. We commented on the matter in a 
recent issue, and we find the Chinese Times 
writing about it thus :— 


In their attempt to introduce Christianity into China the mis- 
Sionaries proceed by methods which would be condemned in any 
other kind of enterprise, moral or material. Instead of looking 
for local allies, for existing foundations en which to build—as 
recommentted by the minority—trusting to the divine alchemy of 





their religion to gradually transmute whatever is base into pure 





sold, they proceed on the more radical principle of destreyiny in 
order that they may build anew,—the principle of the cataclysm. 
in nature. Scarcely have they’ gained a footing in the country 


than they declare war to the khife against its most cherished iti~ 


stit 





ons, converting the moral forces of the nation into bitter 
ee. A foreign army invading a conntry makes use of all 
ilable auxiliaries, gains possession of communications, and of 
rtrategical positions, in the quietest and most unostentatious 


















maner possible, and aims at reducing opposition to a minimum. 
The Christian soldiers, on the other hand, clamorously refuse to 
flank or climb the mountains ia ther path, but insist on re- 





moving them bodily. Aiming at nothing less than setting una 








body of missionaries—with a few notable cxceptions—will in 
il prabab lity retard the progress of Christianity for at least a 
Reneration. Not a very lony period perhaps in the life of an 
ncicat posple, if delay were the only etileontcenuence attending. 
the decision of the Conference. "There is, however, a worse evil 
tan even loss of time, forthe revulsion engendered. tn the 
tpinds of the Chinese by inprovoked.aesaults‘cn tre objects of 
their allections is likely svongh to keep alive and protabl 
Scepen their prejudice apainsé the foreign. telyions If the 
barrier, while lowly. w ivay physically and. georraphe 























cally, should be at the same time increasing morally, and the 
prodlien of regenerating China thereby, Lecoining prosvessively 
larder, the present generation of missionaries may be not only 


spending their own lives and Ta 


wr fruitlessly, but actually 
creating obstacles fur those who - 


'y come alter then. 
These very opinions were expressed by ourselves 
seven years ago with reference to missionary 
effort in Japan. But since then the spirit of 
tolerance and liberality has largely permeated 
the methods of Christian propagandists, and 
the business of destroying the law and the 
prophets is no longer placed in the forefront of 
missionary duty. As to the question of an- 
cestral worship, however, the difficulty for the 
missionary must be very great. He cannot 
consistenily sanction such a proceeding, yet he 
knows that there have grown up about it a host 
of associations and traditions which lie at the very 
root of household life and domestic happiness. 





THE TURKS. 
Tue Turkish Ambassador, Osman Pasha, and 
his suite have now been the guests of the Japa- 
nese Government for some time, and are likely 
to enjoy this country’s hospitality for at least 
two months more, if our information be correct 
Their voyage eastward lias been intensely dig- 
nified. They lave moved with all the deli- 
beration of great men in whose eyes time 
is the veriest slave. We can conceive no 
more complimentary way of paying a compli- 
ment than to make the whole process a lci- 
surely holiday. If his Excellency the Pasha 
had hurried from Constantinople to Tokyo by 
fast steamers and expeditious railways, his 
voyage would have smacked of the truthful 
Train or the brisk Bly. He did well, therefore, 
to divest his progress of every semblance of 
globe trotting by lightning or commercial tra- 
velling by electricity. How long it is since he 
left the Golden Gate we do not remember, buta 
year will certainly not be an extravagant esti- 
mate. No one ever conveyed a Grand Cross 
from potentate to polentate in a manner more 
befitting the transit of such august baubles, and 
we should be sorry if the fulness of the Pasha’s 
delay were not rounded off by a good long spell 
among the beauties of Japan. Meanwhile, it is 
interesting to hear what the Japanese think of 
their illustrious visitors. The impression made 
upon Western folks when they first meet Turks 
has always been one of admiration and surprise 
—admiration of the noble type of humanity, 
and surprise that it should have fallen so 
completely from its once high estate. One 
cannot conecive why a Turk should need as- 
sistance in any national undertaking, or why 
his country’s place on the map of the world should 
be a constantly diminishing quantity, And 
this appears to be precisely the idea which the 
Japanese have formed from their brief acquaint- 
ance with him. ‘ Tall of stature, dignified in 
Mbearing, their speech placid and well modulated, 
their demeanour refined, and their general ap- 
pearance as suggestive of moral capacity as it 








Thin Kingdom in the hearts ef the Chivese peuple, the [iS calculated to inspire respect, one reflects with 
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hands possessing a nice tonch, is nevertheless ¢trong to 
resent outage. ‘The conscience even of the heathen was 
acknowledged by the early Christians to have been suf 
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by they were ei of condemned; and though it may 
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present, and learns to understand that racial 
characteristics are not the only potent factors in 
@ country’s career.” 


A NEW KOREAN DICTIONARY, 
We have to acknowledge the receipt from the 
Rev. H. G. Underwood of a Korean Grammar 
and Dictionary which cannot fail to be of the 
greatest service to students of that little-known 
tongue. To others—to ourselves, for instance 
—the interest is chiefly theoretical. Nothing 
can be more instructive than the likeness in 
difference subsisting between Korean and Ja- 
panese. So far as structure is concerned, the 
two tongues are almost identical, but their 
{respective vocabularies are wide as the poles 





aay een ceraiorehipic a teligon wiackeusdeep nthe (asunder, There are cases, too, in which the 
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Korean colloquial resembles rather the Japanese 
written language, and vice versd. 
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ture, the advantage is almost entirely on the 
Japanese side. Mr. Underwood fully endorses 
what Mr, Aston recently told the A: Society 
at head. ‘Trashy love stories and fairy 
made up the whole account to credit, the 
reason of this being apparently that the literary 
influence of China has made itself far more 
extensively felt in the Hermit Kingdom than 
in the Island Empire. Chinese formalism has 
there, much more than here, hampered and 
crushed the native genins. Mr. Underwood 
has done his work well, especially in the gram- 
mar, which has evidently profited by the models 
which our resident grammarians of Japanese 
have offered. Indeed, the author acknowledges 
his obligations to Dr. Imbrie’s “‘ English-Japa- 
nese Etymology ;” and though he does not 
make any similar acknowledgment to Mr 
Chamberlain’s ‘Colloquial Japanese Hand- 
book,” the division of chapters and paragraphs, 
the treatment of honorifics, the two-fold division 
of the books into a grammar properly so-called 
and a practical part, and other points of like- 
ness, show evident traces of that imitation which 
is the sincerest form of flattery. So faras we can 
judge, the defects in Mr. Underwood's grammar 
are not such as will in any way affect ils value to 
students and comparative philologists. For 
instance, his explanations are always clear, 
though they are not always expressed in correct 
English. Would and should seem to trouble 
him. He says: “Frequently Koreans use ‘each’ 
twice and sometimes oftener, in the same sen- 
tence, where we zwould use it but once. For 
example where we would say,” &c, (The italics 
are of course our own). Again Mr. Underwood 
transliterates in an unpardonable manner the 
word “Onmun,” the name of the beautifully 
simple native Korean alphabet of twenty-five let- 
ters. He actually writes it “ Emmun,” with an r, 
which is much as if one should transliterate the 
French word bau by “ burf.” No doubt, some 
of us—not to say most of us—have left off roll- 
ing our &’s; but we still have consciences, And 
is the dropping of the @ in English a reason 
for inserting it in the transliteration of foreign 
words where no & exists? We believe that a 
committee of all the most learned residents in 
Korea, both missionary and lay, has undertaken 
the great work of bringing out a complete dic- 
tionary of the Korea language. We trust that, 
in their transliteration, they will adhere to the 
sober and scientific method employed by Mr. 
Aston in his various essays on Korean subjects. 























THE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 
Count Iracaxt, on his recent visit to Tochigi 
and Ibaraki, is reported to have expressed 
doubts as to the feasibility of coalition between 
his party and the Kaishin-fo. He assigned as 
a reason for these doubts the fact that he him- 
self differs from Count Okuma in respect of 
many important political questions, prominent 
among them being the problem of finance 
Count Okuma, being recently interviewed by a 
member of the staff of the Kokumin Shimbun, 
expressed the opinion that to reduce admini- 
strative expenses is a matter of very great diffi- 
culty, inasmuch as the public expenditures of a 
State always increase in proportion to the growth 
of its prosperity and civilization. Count Ita- 
gaki, on the contrary, holds that to reduce the 
Government's outlay is a prime necessity of the 
time, and confesses that for years he has been 
looking forward to the opening of Parliament 
in order to be able to discuss this problem, He 
therefore thinks that however excellentin theory 
may be the union of all the liberal parties, their 
combined action will scarcely be found possible 
in practice. We imagine that many people will 
endorse this view. For marly nine years the 
Fivu-to and the Katshin-fo were in distinctly 
opposite camps, the latter, indeed, not seeming 
to give itself much concern about the former, 
but the former always seeking to thwart and 
discredit the latter, It is conceivable that this 
long-standing enmity should be temporarily 
softened by the desire of combining to over. 
throw a common adversary, but such a fusion 
could not survive the accomplishment of its 
purpose, if it even held together so long. As be- 
tween Count Okuma and Count Itagaki we have 
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no suflicient materials for forming a judgment 
on general grounds, but as between their views 
in respect of this particular problem of admini- 
strative economy, there cannot he much doubt 
among Western critics, All history goes to show 
that Count Okuma is right. ‘The expenditure 
of a State is precisely like that of an individual. 
The more important each becomes in the world, 
the wider does the range of expenditure grow. 
There is no instance on record of a progressive 
country, which has managed to reduce its na- 
tional expenditure. The tendency is quite in 
the opposite direction. In this respect, there- 
fore, Count Okuma spoke with the wisdom of 
the experienced statesman. A great financier, 
as he undoubtedly is, would be the first to ad- 
vocate the reduction of needless outlay and to 
devise practical means of effecting that object. 
But he knows far better than Count Itagaki, 
we venture to think, how inevitable itis that the 
country should spend more as it progresses in 
civilization and prosperity. If Count Itagaki 
seriously contemplates staking the future of his 
party on an attempt to subvert the natural order 
of things, he will soon part company from the 
Kaishin-to and its shrewd leader. 
MR, PENOLLOSA, 

Mr. E. Fenotrosa, who leaves Japan on the 6th 
for the United States, had the honour of being 
decorated with the Third Class of the Mirror on 
Monday. His Majesty the Emperor, in pre- 
senting the insignia to Mr, Fenollosa, thanked 
him for his labours in the cause of Japanese 
art, and expressed the hope that, after his return 
to America, he would continue to familiarise 
the foreign public with the principles which he 
had studied so successfully and expounded so 
ably during his long residence in Japan. Mr. 
Fenollosa already possesses the Third Class of 
the Rising Sun. It is pleasant to find that his 
labours are appreciated in high places, and we 
venture to echo the Imperial hope as to his 
future work, 








THE ‘‘PILGRIM’S PROGKESS” IN JAPANESE. 
We observe that the London Religions Tract 
Society has brought out a second edition of the 
Rev, J. White's translation of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It contains a preface by Mr. Hub- 
bard, the former American Minister. The 
book is illustraicd and to add to its interest 
here, the illustrations are all Japanese. “ Evan- 
gelist”” is a venerable old Japancse clad in native 
attire. ‘“Christian’s” fight with “ Apollyon” 
takes place at the foot of Fuji-yama. “Christian” 
is clad in Japanese armour. “ Vanity Fair” 
is peopled with Japanese damsels and young 
men, and all the scenes of temptation are of 
a Japanese type. The effect is odd in the 
last scene, where a man with long sleeves 
is succouring ‘“ Christian” as he crosses the 
river of death. Some of the translator's 
terms are well chosen. ‘ Obstinate” becomes 
“Gwanroku,”a name used in the Koyeki-mondo, 
and “Pliable” is called ‘ Wadono” (Fi Bi) 
As a specimen of the style we give in Roman 
letiers the translation of the opening paragraph, 
which in the original reads thus:—‘‘As I walked 
through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
on a certain place where was a den, and laid 
me down in that place to sleep; and as I slept 
I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, and behold, 
I saw a man clothed with rags standing in a 
certain plain, with his face from his own house, a 
book in his hand, and a great burden upon his 
back. I looked, and saw him open the book, 
and read therein; and, as he read, he wept and 
trembled ; and not being able longer to contain, 
he broke out with a lamentable cry, saying, 
“What shall do?” ‘Ware kono yo no are- 
no wo tadori-yuki to, aru hora-ana no hotori ni 
ikoinuru mani, nemuke moy6 shitsu, uchi fuse- 
shi, kari-ne no yume ni hitori no hito, mi ni 
ran-i wo matoi, te ni ikkwan no fumi wo tadzu- 
ni omoni wo oi, onoga kataku wo 
zumu wo miru, kono hito fumi 
vo himotoki yomu ka to emoyeba mata Gi, 
furni, ononoki itarishi ga urei ni ya tayezare- 
keri, tsui ni ito kanashige naru koye wo age, 
ware ikaga nasubeki ka to itaku’ kanashimi 
nageki-keri.” The translation bears the marks 
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of having been made with great care; but we 
fancy the style will prove a little stiff for the class 
of readers whom the book is likely to interest 
most. All the difficult Chinese characters have 
kana at the side, but this does not greatly assist 
those who are unacquainted with their meaning, 
The work oright to prove useful asa help to the 
development of the imaginative powers of the 
Japanese. Taken as a whole, it is far beyond 
even the most striking of Bakin’s conceptions, 
clever as some of these were. The Religious 
Tract Society is spending its money wiscly in 
reproducing in Japanese standard books of 
this kind, instead of printing little goody stories 
about angelic children that never live to grow up, 
reclaimed drunkards, and the like. 


THE HONOUR OF A SEAT IN THE HOUSE. 
THe Mainichi Shimbun uses very sweeping 
language about the Peers who are seeking 
election at the hands of their order, It de- 
clares that their principal, if not their only pur- 
pose, is to obtain the distinction of legislating 
in common with Princes of the Blood and other 
great dignitaries of the realm. It hints also 
that they are disposed to resort to corrupt 
means of accomplishing their purpose, and it 
reminds them that if they make their way to the 
Upper House by a route involving loss of self- 
respect, the result cannot be at all comfortable. 
“A decoration,” our contemporary says, “is an 
honorable badge, not because of its pretty 
sheen, but because it indicates the performance 
of some meritorious act. Men attach little 
value to decorations given indiscriminately ; 
they even ridicule them as childish baubles. 
So it is with a seat in the House. In England 
and the United States of America, for example, 
members of Parliament are elected by similar 
processes, yet whereas a member in England is 
highly respected, his confrire in the United 
States is not looked upto. This is because 
the means resorted to by candidates in the 
latter country being joften corrupt, while those 
employed in the former are pure, men of the 
first class seek election in England and men of 
the second class in America. On the eve of 
our first elections we cannot call the prospect 
satisfactory. In one district a candidate has 
been arrested for bribery, in another the police 
have had to resort to violence for the suppres- 
sion of violence; in places where force is not 
openly employed, secret organisations for inti- 
midating clectors are said to be in vogue; here 
a candidate utters slanders which may perma- 
mently injure an opponent, and there a news- 
paper prostitutes its columns to purposes of 
political defamation, Truly there is little pure 
atmosphere in the world of politics. The op- 
ponents of the Meiji Government used to allege 
its corrupt practices as the grounds of their 
attacks. But now these very men, these self- 
proclaimed purifiers of the political air, are 
themselves resorting to every kind of corruption 
and impropriety, We warn electors that those 
who bribe them to obtain their votes, will be the 
first to sell the interests of their constituencies 
in the House. There are methods of bribery 
which, though, not defined by law, are as surely 
bribery as the actual payment of coin. Clean 
legislators cannot be created out of unclean 
candidates,” 








THR COST OF AN ELECTION, 
Tue expense incurred by a country in connec- 
tion with a general clection varies greatly, of 
course. In England it has been estimated at 
millions of pounds sterling, whereas in Germany 
a tithe of the sum is said to suflice. We can 
form no accurate idea about Japan. One im- 
portant item of cost, an item which increases 
in direct proportion to the universality of the suf- 
frage, is loss of productive labour. The people 
lay aside all business in order to cast their votes, 
so that, in effect the national machinery of pro- 
duction is stopped for a Thisis not the cas 
in Japan. fications of an clector are 
f atively few persons enjoy the 
suffrage, and in every case they are men 
who can attend the polling places and record 
their voles without any inconvenient interrup- 
tion of their business, ‘The expenses connected 
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with candidature are another matier. They are 
estimated by the ¥i Shimpo ona scale which 
we venture to think very liberal, The number 
of members to be elected for the Lower House 
is three hundred, and it is said that there have 
been three candidates, on the average, for every 
seat, Each candidate is supposed, by our con- 
temporary, lo have spent from one to two thou- 
sand yen. Thus taking the average at filteen 
hundred, the total outlay of the candidates 
would be over thirteen hundred thousand yea. 
But is it conceivable that the candidates have 
really incurred so much expense? From per- 
sonal knowledge we know that several of them 
could not have afforded to pay any such sums. 
Besides the Fiji Shémpo speaks as though this 
outlay were quite distinct from the money spent 
by persons who. travelled from place to place 
canvassing in the interests of their favourite 
candidates. It is difficult to give entire cre- 
dence tosuch figures. The manner of conduct- 
ing the elections in Tokyo has been of the least 
ostentatious and most economical character. 
Not a sew appears to have been spent needlessly, 
and we should be much surprised to learn that 
the total outlay in connection with the return of 
the twelve members exceeded ten thousand yen. 











MR. HENRY NORMAN. 
Mr. Henry Norman, says the Shingapore Free 
Press, returned yesterday (16th ult.) by the Re- 
sident Halewyn from Tringann from a journey 
across the Peninsula, taking over three months. 
Mr. Norman, who was accompanied by Mr. W. 
Warren, M.IC.E., &c., and by Mr. C.F. Bo2- 
zolo as far as Temoh, travelled from Kwala 
Kangsa through Perak and Upper Perak (the 
disputed territory), through Rhaman and 
through Legé to T'emoh, where his mining 
concession is situated. After spending a 
month there, he made his way down to the East 
coast by the Sungei Bimbing, Sungei Pargan, 
and Sungei Kelarian to Kota Bharu, whence 
he sailed to Tringanu in a Malay boat, experi- 
encing very bad weather, At Kemaman he met 
the fleet of His Majesty the King of Siam and 
met the Halewyn subsequently at Tringanu, 
Mr. Norman describes his journey as ex- 
tremely interestiug, though rough at times, 
especially when complicated with dysentery. 
He took many photographs, had a litte 
sport, and picked up an_ interesting col- 
lection of silver and weapons. The natives 
and rajahs were very friendly everywhere, Ke- 
lantan only presenting any unpleasantness, and 
this of the slightest character. In Ulu Kelantan 
he heard news of a European who hed come on 
from Pahang, but was obliged to return by the 
same way, as the natives refused to ac- 
company him down the Kelantan River for 
fear of the anger of the rajah, Mr, Norman, 
however, had an interview with that potentate, 
and found him quite amiable. The whole jour- 
ney was accomplish without misadventure of 
any kind, and part of it—that from Temoh to 
the Kelantan River—was through country which 
no white man is known to have visited before. 
Mr. Norman leaves for Hongkong by the P. and 
O, steamer Rome this afternoon, and expects to 
return, en rouse for home, in a few weeks. 











THE ELECTION. 
Tur election returns for some districts were 
known inthe capital on Wednesday evening. We 
give the names and political professions of those 
elected, with the numbers of votes cast for them 
and their opponents, the first name given in each 
case being that of the successful candidate :— 





TOKYO. 
FIRST DISTRICT (KOJIMACHI, AKASAKA, AND AZADU). 
Votes. 

Mr. Kusumoto Masataka, Vice-President of 


Senate . 
Vano Saleuro (Independent)... 





Mr, 


SECOND DISTRICT (SHIBA). 
Mr, Tanimoto Michiyuki, President of Tokyo 
7 


mway Company (Independent) 
mada Chubei, merchant (Independent) 





Mr. Y: 





THIRD pisrRIcT (KyOBASHI). 
Me. Kazama Shinkichi, merchant (Indepen- 
dent) 


Mr, Inada Masak 





iii, merchant (Independent) 54 
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FOURTH DISTRICT (NIHONBASHI). 








disloyalty of its staff. With certain honourable exceptions 
nd volunteer advisers of Chi 








Mr, Fujita Mokichi, editer, Hochi Shimbun | these excellent reformers and vol china 

Ceeuhenan fark gos |se nevhowa or ether grt for whom they were willing 
AEWA or aese rerthent (hades do something at some one else's expense, nor were t 

Ya ijiro, mn F 49] at all bashful in forcing on the Chinese these creatures 





FIFIH DISTRICT (HONJO AND FUKAGAWA). 
Mr, Ota Minoru, former Chief of Honjo (In- 
dependent) , vatesceern sto 
Mr, Shibusawa Ei-ichi, President of the 
National Bank (Independent)...... 
SIXTH DISTRICT (ASAKUSA), 
Me. Takanashi Tetsushiro, barrister (origi- 
nally Katshin-to, but subsequently F#- 
chi-to) 
Mr. Suto ‘Tcki-ichiro, bro 
(Independent) 
SEVENTH DIsTRICr (KANDA). 
Mr. Oyagi Bi-ichiro, barrister (Independent) 1 
Mr. Tsunoda Shimpei, barrister (Independent) 
KIGHTH DISTRICT (SHITAYA AND HONGO). 
Mr. Tsuda Shindo, Senator , 
Mr. Suzuki Shinnin, barrister... 
NINTH DISTRICT (KOISHIKAWA, USHIGOME, AND 
YOTSUYA). 
Mr, Yoshino Seikei, former President of the 
‘Tokyo City Assembly (Independent)... 
Mr, Hatoyama Kazuo, former Chief of the 
Law Investigation Bureau the 
Foreign Office, and now a barrister 
(Independent), 
TENTH DISTRICT (SUBURBS OF HIGASHITAMA AND 
MINAMI-KITA-TOSHIM), 














ther of the above 


























Mr. Mori Tokinosuke (Independent)... 405 








Me. Aizawa Kiheiji 
ELRVENTA DISTRICT (SUBURBS OF MINARI-ADACHE A 
MINAMI-KATSUSHIKA, 


Mr. Asaka Katsutaka (Kaishin-to) 
Mr. Tomioka Hikotaro.. 
TWELFTH DISTRICT (SUBURBS OF YEBARA AND 1ZU- 
SHICHI-TO), 
Mr, Taleagi Masatoshi (Kaishin-to) 
Mr, Hirabayashi Kuhei (Radical) ... 
YOKOHAMA, 
erty pistricr. 
o, editor, Mainichi? Shim- 














Mr. Shimada Sab 




















bun (Kaishin-t0) c.sseesssssssereiseree 1 
Mr. Hiranuma Senzo, merchant(Independent) 
Koro. 
First pistricr. 
Mr. Hamaoka Kotetsu (Independent) 
Mr. Sakamoto Nariyoshi (Independent) 
SECOND pistRicr. 
Mr. Nakamura Eisuke (Independent) ..... 
Mr. Yamazaki Keifun (Independent) 1... 
HY0GO PREFECTURE. 
russt pistaicr (Kone). 
Mr. Kashima Hidemaro (Kaishin-to) coc. 
Mr, Murano Yamato (Independent)... 1 
NAGOYA. 


Mr. Horibe Katsushiro (Independent). 


It will be seen from the above that the only 


political parties represented thus far are 


Katshin-to, the Datdo and the Fichi-to, and 
elected. 
The defeat of Messrs, Shibusawa and Hato- 


that only two officials have been 











533 


4o2 


jor 
243 





who, besides being useless, were in some cases inclined to 
look’to their patron rather than to the head of the service 
as the pivot of their allegiance. ‘Ihese dangers having 
been long ago outgrown, as the vigorous youth outgrows 
whooping cough and chicken-pox, the service has for 
many years enjoyed the full advantage of its peculiar 
eclecticism without any perturbing iniluence; and the 
principle of sclection being applied with intelligence which, 
in its turn, also deserves to be called unique, those features 
only which have been proved to be the most’ advantageous 
in the various systems in operation in Western countries 
are adopted, while many otiier tests, tending to bing to 

ht excellences of other kinds, are added, with constantly 
improving results. Having the whole world to choose from, 
and the most eligible young men in every country being 
anxious to join the ranks, the Chinese Customs Set vi 
possesses special advantages over every cther, which are 
again indefinitely enhanced by the concentration of the 
administration ina single individual, to whom the efficiency 
of the service is all in all, 

Thus it comes about that talents and accomplichmerts 
of the most varied character being fully tepresented in the 
Customs! service, no emergency can avise in this land of 
the unforescen that cannot be promptly met, out of its_un- 

ded resources. What a valuable reservcir of organized 
58| intelligence this is to the Chinese Government has been 

proved on many occasions already, and will, if we are not 
mistaken, become even move evident hereafter. 

These ‘ambitious young men, imbued with the spirit of 
their chief, distributed among the twonty open ports, have 
every inducement to do well in their work generally, 
more particularly perhaps in that portion of it which comes 
conspicuously hefore the public, the reports cn trade. ‘The 
frequent changes which is one of the wisest features of the 
administration’ bring a constant succession of fresh men to 
each port, which, like the rotation of crops in agriculture, 
prevents the ground from growing sterile. Each new hand 
comes with a fresh zest to the description of his new Toca 
lity, and has every inducement to discover fertile epots 
overlouked by his predecessors, and it is qutite remarkable 
how warmly the Commissioners and Acting Commissioners 
1. | make themselves the partisan of the port to which they are 

for the time being attached. A certain space is, we should 
judge, allotted to each in the great annual agglomeration 
of ‘Teports, which supplies an admirable ciscipline for 
wtiters disposed to ve diffuse; and though there is a 
misty tradition that the ‘good things” are as rigorously 
suppressed by the stern arviter in Shanghai as the good 
joles are said to be kept out of Punch by Mr. Bumnand, 
there is always enough left to supply an almost Lomerie 
literary feast; and the collection constitutes a ccmnetitive 
examination of the most stimulating kind. ‘The Reports 
on ‘Trade are in many respects better than the Consular 
Reports from the same places; for one reason they are 
published before the business matters to which they relate 
have lost their interest, and the fact that they are wri 
from the Chinese, that is the local, point of vi 
who are in more direct contact with what the 
thon almost any Consul can be, imparts to them an air 
of reality which the Consular reports, taking in a much 
wider horizon, are apt to lack. ‘Ihe stimulating queries 
which are from time put to the Commissioners from head- 
quarters are invariably productive of interesting resuils, 
and taking the Custems Press as a whole, it contains a 
mine of detailed information about the commercial products 
and the commercial life of the Chinese, valuable Ap ve all 
to the administration itsell, but also possessing much cel- 
lateral interest for those who choose to make the country a 
study. 
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ric. 
Tuere has been a decided fall in the market 
prices of rice since the 2gth ultimo. The fol- 
lowing comparative table will show the chang 

Pricts mion ro [se 29. | Paices suusiyeunt 10 June a9. 


he 




















yama in Tokyo has caused some surprise, | risst (lass cnu.t$ 38 ven. | First Class gag ¥es, 
but the explanation is that the former made | Second Class.....13.15 Yen. | Second Class......14.70 Yen 
no attempt to canvass, and that the latter's op- | Lhird (lass ....14.02 Ven. | Thied Class ....14.28 Yew. 
ponent is exceptionally popular in his district. | firth Class uc..1h88 Ven, | Pulh Clase co haus Yen, 


It appears that 17 percent. of those holding 
the franchise in Tokyo did not vote, but under 
any circumstances the small number of voters 





These quotations seem to indicate the com- 
mencement of a permanently downward course. 





indicates the severe character of the qualifica- 


tory tests. 


THE CHINESE CUSTOMS, 


Tue Chinese Times, writing of the Reports com- 


piled by the Chinese Customs, says:— 


‘These Trade reports are truly unique 
they are hiphly picturesque. especially when 
their mutual relations. The area which they cover ha 








kind of world-wide diversity in climate and Iccal circum- 


stances. From the regions of thick-ribbed ice to those 
perpetual steam, from islands of the ocean to the far 
terior of the continent, we have independent observ 
iting simultaneously 

separate and yet link 
Inder conditions so favourable nothing could hinder 
cessant production of interesting narratives, descriptio 





ed together by bonds of uni 






and reflections, if only the men themselves were of the re- 
of the men that 





just the sele 
que,” for there 
‘onceivalile pos 


quired quality. But tt i 
best merits the epithet “ 
service, and scarcely the 
vice’ in the world 
host of young men of prot 








certainly 
























many ways, and 
looked at in 


from twenty separate stations ; 


lity of any 
bringing together such a variegated 
as does the Chinese 


The reason assigned is that, up to the present, 
climatic conditions have been markedly favour- 
able. The warm sunshine of last week followed 
by the soft rains which began to fall on the 
2oth, represent an ideal state of affairs for the 
growth of the young rice. Of course storms 
and floods in autumn may again undo every- 
thing, as was the case last year, but up to the 
present appearances are very promising. 

sa 





MARRIAGE IN TOKYO. 
Ox Mownpay one of the best known and best 
liked among the foreign residents of Japan, 
Captain Bougonin, Military Attaché of the French 
Legation, was married t0 Mrs. E. W. Strange. 
The ceremony took place at the Roman Catholi 
Cathedral in Tsukiji, and the breakfast was 
given at the French Legation, where Madame 
Sienkiewicz held a reception afterwards. 
Among these who attended both at the Cathe- 


of 


ers, 


ty. 
the 





no 











Customs. Itmight haye heen far otherwise of course. The | % 
principles of favouritism or of the operation of clumsy |dral and the reception were Princess Sanjo, 
Official forms which have condemned other sevices to}Counts Oyama, Yamada, and Saigo, Vis- 
wesc Tee he Leta tue nics jcoumt Katsura, "the netnbers of the. Foreign 
was not long ago wrecked by the incompetency or the Corps Diplomatique, the French Admiral, Mr. 
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Watanabe, Mrs. and the Misses Hannen, a 
large number of Japanese officers and others. 
After breakfast the bride and bridegroom set 
out for Numazu, where they will spend the 
honeymoon in Count Saigo’s villa, 








NBWSPAPERS AND LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
In the recent numbers of the Wippon, we find 
very interesting jottings under the above head- 
ing. Our contemporary divides the country 
into six districts, and proceeds to seek a reflec- 
tion of the character of the inhabitants of each 
district in the columns of its principal news- 
papers. ‘Tokyo is left out of the category, for 
the evident reason that its newspapers vary so 
widely in their views and aims that general ob- 
servations can hardly be wustworthy, With 
regard to the cities next in magnitude, Kyoto 
and Osaka, we are told that of all the provincial 
papers those in Kyoto and Osaka are least 
guilty of aping their contempories in the capital. 
Among them the Ciuiga? Dempo and the Ayoto 
Nipps of Kyoto, and the Kwanzat Nippd, the 
Shinonome Shimbun, and the Osaka Matnicht 
‘Shimbun of Osaka occupy the leading posi- 
tion. All these journals have a character as 
common to themselves as it is different from 
the character of the Metropolitan press. 
Speaking generally, the newspapers of Kyoto 
and Osaka are lacking in seriousness and 
dignity, and manifest a marked propensity to in- 
decency and licentiousness. In short, the papers 
of these cities echo the effeminacy and indolence 
of their readers, who are little disposed to 
take interest in politi matiers, being en- 
grossed in the quiet pursuit of commerce and 
the enjoyment of luxury, The Fushia Nippo 
of Kobe and Om Shimpo of Otsu belong to 
the same category, and are even more seriously 
tainted with the vices of their Kyolo and Osaka 
contemporaries. ‘Turning next to the Tokaido, 
the Nippon avers that of all the papers through- 
out the empire, those in this district are of the 
worst type, and among them, the journals pub- 
lished at Nagoya, the third largest city in Japan, 
stand on the pinnacle of objectionableness. 
In vulgarity, indecency, and want of dignity, 
the people of the provinces along the Tokaido 
“judged by their press, have no equals in Japan. 
The Mpponthinks that sucha state of things may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the demoralizing 
influence exercised, during two centuries and a 
half by the corrupting trains of the Daimyo, 
passing backwards and forwards, in feudal 
times, The only papers that can lay claim to 
any show of decency are the Zaimu Shimbun 
of Shizuoka, the Vicht Nicht Shimbun of Yama- 
nashi, and the /se Shimbun of Ise. The first two 
of these journals imitate their Tokyo contemp- 
oraries, while the last takes the Osaka papers 
for model. With regard to the Kwantd, or pro- 
vinces round Tokyo, the newspapers are not 
distinguished for either literary merits or gener- 
al make up, but they reflect in their columns the 
stout and independent character of their local 
readers. Their want of homogenity and the 
limited scope of their views plainly indicate that 
the people of the Kwantd still retain much of 
the spirit of isolation resulting from long govern- 
ment by petty feudal chiefs and still pettier leiu- 
tenants (daréwan) of the Tokugawa Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the romantic 
character of the people has led their journals to 
ally themselves with the leaders of the Liberal 
party. In the papers of this district reports of 
murders and other violent crimes are most 
abundant. Kyfish( and Shikoku are next con- 
sidered, Here the newspaper are pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished for the prominence which they 
give to political discussions and political news. 
‘They are also noted for their gravity and free- 
dom from indecent news. Among the more 
important of them may be noticed the /uku- 
ryd Shimps (Fukuoka), the Chinsei Nippe 
(Nagasaki), the Ayashi Nicht Nicht Shimbun 
(Kumamoto), the Magoshima Shimbun, the 
Doys Shimbun, and the Kochi Nipps (both 
Kochi), and the Zodushima Shimbun, The 
papers in Shikoku are more limited in their 
scope than those in Kyfshd, but in other re- 
spects journalistic tendencies tread the same 
groves in both district, Turning now to the'J 
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San-in and San-y6, districts comprised in the 
narrow strip of Jand extending from Kobe to 
Shimonoseki, bounded on the north by the Sea 
of Japan and on the south by the Inland Sea, 
we find papers occupying an intermediate rank 
between the vulgar and sensational journals of 
Osaka and Kyoto, on the one hand, and the 
serious and polemical publications of Kydshd. 
Papers published in the Provinces facing the 
Inland Sea have more afinity with the former 
class, while those in the Provinces along 
the Sea of Japan resemble the latter. Finally, 
coming to the north-east, or district compris. 
ing all the provinces along the Sea of Japan 
from Wakasa to the northern extremity of 
the mainland, and all the northern Provinces, 
we find journals astonishingly like those of 
KyQish@ in their general tone and tendencies. 
Judging from the columns of these papers, 
the Appon thinks that the political ideas of 
the people of the wide north-eastern district 
are simpler than those of the inhabitants of 
Kydsh, and that the minds of both are equally 
healthy and earnest. Such is the Mippon's 
analysis. It may be that the Tokyo joumal’s 
views are coloured by prejudice, but its comments 
are certainly very interesting and cannot be very 
wide of the mark. It is beyond doubt that, 
with rare exceptions, the tone of a newspaper's 
writings furnish a tolerably trustworthy: index 
of the character of its readers. 





THE DOSHISHA GRADUATION CEREMONY, 
Last Friday week witnessed the graduation at 
the Doshisha of twenty-seven students from the 
Academy and eleven from the Theological 
Seminary. At the graduation exercises notice- 
able features were the presence of the new 
pri al, Rev. H. Kozaki, a very marked im- 
provement in the music owing to the systematic 
teaching of that subject during the past year, 
and a very eloquent address from Kev. J. Y. 
Yokoi. The Jatter addressed the graduates 
substantially as follows:—“It is your great 
privilege to enter active life in this ever to 
be memorable twenty-third year of Meiji, when, 
after centuries of docile obedience, your nation 
will begin to guide itself, At this crisis more 
than all else, men of strong patriotism, men of 
thorough education, men of high character are 
needed, and such Tam convinced you will prove 
yourselves to be. his year must ever be 
memorable also as that of the death of Dr. 
Neesima, the beloved and honoured founder of 
this institution, It will in a peculiar sense 
devolve upon you, who are the first to graduate 
after his lamented death, to promote the patri- 
otic and Christian plans he formed. Anyone 
who in intellectual enjoyment at home or abroad 
can forget his native land is to be both pitied 
and condemned.” Refreshments were served in 
the just barely completed Science Hall, the 
gift of Mr. Harris, which it is intended to open 
next school year. A canvass of the gra- 
duates of the academy has elicited the follow- 
ing facts as to prospective occupation, which 
however must be understood as only probable :— 











Ministry... 
Teaching . 

Business 
Science . 
Journalism 
Literature .. 
Private stad 
Agiiculinre 
Undecided 
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JAPANESE 
Our Paris correspondent, writing on the 7th of 
May, says:—A very beautiful Exhibition of 
Japanese Art has just been opened in the Go- 
vernment School of Fine Arts. The exhibits 
are limited to drawings, that is to say, to de- 
signs, of Japanese art, dating from the com- 
mencement of the present century. Hence the 
specimens are pure, and devoid of any foreign 
influence—might I add, of contamination ? It is 
Japanese art, at once nataral and national, The 
Paris International Exhibitions of 1867 and 
1878 made known to France thé application of 
Japanese art to industry; the commercial out- 


AKT IN PARIS. 








put of Japanese talent in decoration, The 
present show consists of illustrations of unadul- 
terated Japanese style, of those artistic beauties, 
bewildering in the variety of their designs, 
where every feather of a bird, every leaf, every 
insect, every fish treated, is an object of patient 
and loving study, executed with an incompar- 
able delicacy of touch and freedom of hand. 
Visitors remain in rapt contemplation before 
these decorations, for it would be a misnomer to 
call them pictures—where all seem to be the 
same, yet no two subjects are alike; where 
nothing is repeated, and nothing copied, bat 
from the symmetrical and infinite varieties of 
navure—gracefully portrayed by the artists’ keen 
insight and marvellous accuracy of observation. 
Some squirrels playing on twigs rather than 
branches of bamboo; a hawk swooping down 
on its terrorised prey; two cocks fighting are 
gems of ideal motion. The exhibits are those 
of Japanese pristine talent: the show would 
have been complete, had there been a vis-d-vi's 
collection of Japanese art of to-day, to decide 
whether the speciality of the Japanese as decora- 
tive artists is on the decline, as some allege it 
to be. May the day be distant when the Far 
Easterns will be drowned in the Mosaic or con- 
glomerate styles of Occidental art. 











JUDGMENT IN THE CaSt OF DEGRON AGAINST 
GABARETTA. 

Junouent was given on Thursday in H.B.M. 
Court by Mr, Justice Hannen in the action 
brought by Henry Degron against R. Gabaretta 
for arrears of rent. His Honour, in giving his 
decision, said he must hold that the lease was 
void, but that tenancy of some kind was created 
by occupation and payment of rent. Upon the 
facts of the case there was no evidence that 
either party intended a tenancy at will, and his 
Honour quoted authorities to show that the 
Coarts would not construe it tenancy at will 
if they could imply any other tenancy. He 
thought on the facts that there was a monthly 
tenancy, for the determination of which a 
month's notice was necessary, taking effect at 
the end of a month. In this case no such notice 
was given, and therefore judgment must be 
given tor the plaintiff for the amount claimed— 
subject to the deduction of the sum realized on 
the judgment against Guantini—with costs. 














THE BANK OF JAPAN, 

Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 

in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 

28th ult. were as follows : 
Conventipie Notas. 
Yes. 

92,518,390 





Resunvas ano Sacurtrinss 
View 
Gold coin and bullion, 24,290,914 
Silver coin and bullion, 26,363,134 
Public Loan 134764650 
Treasury Bills sas 


Notes issued. 












473382 
19504724 








Ta8i5, 391 72,815,398 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yew 5,905,033 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 66,913,358 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 771,898 as com- 
pared with yen 66,141,460 at the end of the 
previous week. 


CHOLERA IN NAGASAKI. 
H.B.M. Consvn at this port has received the 
following dispatch from Mr, Asada, Governor 
of Kanagawa Ken :— 
Kanagawa Kencho, July 1st, 1890. 
Sir,--In con: ence of an official communication receive 
ed feom the proper quarter, T have the honour to inform 
you that Cholera has broken out at Nagasaki, and that, 
judging from the severe cases which have already appeared 
there, the disease seems to be of an infectious char 
‘As it will therefore be required to pay some attention to 
the vessels arriving at this port from, or having called at 
Jagasaki, and Kencho officers may be despatched, on 
board such ships, in order to make the necessary enquivies 
on their entering the harbour, I beg to request you to kindly 
notify this to the paities concerned. 
Thave, &c., : 
(Signed) 




















Asapa Yasunori, 
Govern 


We learn that Signor Majeroni’s principal ob- 
ject in visiting Japan is on account of the 
Signora’s heaith, which had run down some 
what during their Indian tour. They will remain 
in Japan two or three months, and may perhaps 
give one performance later on. 
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“ THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD,” 
ee ee 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD gave his pro- 
mised reading at the Rokumeikan 

on the 27th The 
to overflowing by an audience including 
nearly all the principal residents of Tokyo 
and YokohamaandnotafewJapanese. The 
fame of the author of “The Light of Asia” 
would, of course, have attracted nearly all 
English-speaking persons, but there was 
further a feeling of intense curiosity to 
hear how the poet would treat the greater 
story of Jesus’ mission, the incidents of 
which, as the Bible has handed them down 
to us, are so vividly impressed on the 
heart of Christendom that little lati- 
tude remains for poetic representation. 
Let us say at once that this curiosity was 
fully satisfied, and that the largest ex- 
pectations built upon Sir EDWIN ARNOLD’s 
previous achievements were amply justi- 
fied by the noble and beautiful epic, to 
such portions of which as the author con- 
sented to read breathless attention was 
paid by his audience for nearly an hour 
yesterday. The reading was announced to 
commence at 5.30 p.m., but it began a 
few minutes sooner so as to enable 
the Yokohama folks to be quite sure 
of catching the 6.45 train for their return 
journey. H.B.M.’s Minister presided, and 
introduced Sir Epwin ARNOLD, the Re- 
presentatives of Austria-Hungary and the 
United States being also on the dais. We 
are of course precluded from speaking in 
detail of an unpublished poem, the privi- 
lege of hearing which the foreign public 
of Japan owes entirely to the charitable 
desire of its author to aid the poor of 
Tokyo. It will be permissible, however, 
to explain that the portion chosen for the 
reading was a scene of the highest drama- 
tic interest, a mecting between Pontius 
PILATE and Mary MAGDALENE at the 
the Governor of 


ult. room was filled 


latter’s house, where 
Judea is represented as lodging for the 
night. The Roman officer, who for the sake 
of loyalty to Caisar, obeyed the savage 
mandate of a Hebrew mob and sent Jesus 
to the cross, becomes in the hands of Sir 
EDWIN ARNOLD a very different person- 
age from the man whom all Christendom 
has agreed to execrate during nineteen cen- 
turies. 
tention of zealous Christians that the New 
Testament narrative represents PILATE in 
the light of one who struggled with more 
than common patience to be just, and who, 
yiclding at last under pressure of taunts 
and provocation which only a very strong 
man could so long have resisted, publicly 
recorded his final protest against the thirst 
for blood that swayed the Jewish rabble. 
In “The Light of the World” PiLaTE’s 
picture is drawn in true colours by a 
g with the 


It has persistently escaped the at- 


master hand, and when, cryi 





Dilterness of distracted remor 
“ Another we 
Like this would brand me N 








arene,” 





he breaks away from the inspired ulter- 
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ances of MARY MAGDALENE and sees the 
morning sun rise, ‘forgetting none,” 
over the lake by whose shores the feet of 
Jesus had so often wandered, we remem- 
ber him no longer as the unjust judge 
who gave Curist to death, but as a ruler 
who, forbidden by fate to obey his nobler 
instincts, lived to expiate his one error by 
long years of repentance and pain. MARY, 
the central figure in the poem, is described 
in language which will surely rank among 
the richest and most beautiful word-pic- 
tures in English literature. We long to 
meet her again, as is doubtless 
often to be met, in the remaining boolks 
of the noble poem, and to learn how 
the story of her life’s storm and calm is 
wrought into the framework of the ever- 
lasting creed whose expounder she loved 
so passionately. There is nothing rash in 
prophesying that “The Light of the World" 
will justify its title, and revive much of 
humanity’s enthusiasm for the creed of the 
Nazarene. Many a line fixed itself indeli- 
bly on the memory of its hearers on same 
day, and not a few among the audience 
were moved to tears. Sir EDWIN ARNOLD 
as he closed his book, must have been 
satisfied with the clamourous applause 
that succeeded the breathless silence in 
which he had held his hearers. Not, in- 
deed, by the voices of a handful of Anglo- 
Saxons in Japan can his fame be swelled 
or the merits of his new work judged; 
but if it be true that applause is valuable 
for its intensity rather than for its volume, 
“The Light of the World” is surely des- 
tined to find a place in the hearts of many 
generations of English-speaking peoples. 


she 








FOREIGN TRADE IN PORCELAIN 
AND POTTERY. 
eee a 

HE ¥ijé Shimpo devotes an article to 

the question of Japan’s export trade in 
porcelain and pottery. We are told that 
the business of export was first commenced 
by Messrs. MARUKOMA, a pottery firm in 
the Fukagawa suburb of Yedo (Tokyo), 
who obtained from the ToKuGAWA Go- 
vernment permission 
porcelain and pottery to foreigners. The 
date of this event is not mentioned, but it 
must have been about 1850, for we read 
that in the Ansei cra (1854-59) the same 
firm received a license from the Chief of 
the Saga Fief to include the porcelain of 


to sell Japanese 


Hizen (Imari and Nabeshima wares) among 
its articles of traffic. The sale of Japa- 
nese Keramic products to foreigners at 
that time must have been very small; so 
small that the Marugoma Company in- 
duced the TOKUGAWA Authorities to ex- 
tend to its operations a measure of official 
protection. At the beginning of the Afeijz 
era the Company opened a store in Yoko- 
hama, where Hizen porcelain only found 
purchasers among foreigners, and that to 
the paltry extent of 3,600 ye annually. 





Well do 





remember this Hizen por- 


celain, the so-called “Old Japan’’ of 
Western collectors. Needless to say that 
the adjective “old” was employed by 
pure courtesy, for in point of fact the ware 
could not boast either antiquity or pretti- 
ness. Its type was a big, clumsy vase, 
with bottle-shaped body, trumpet neck, and 
scollopped lip, decorated with deformed 
men in armour and mishapen courtisans 
in gaudy pigments. Why people acquired 
such things we never could conceive, but 
it is certain that they did aquire them, for 
in the third year of the Mezjé cra, a Naga- 
saki dealer, the Tajiro firm, opened a shop 
in Yokohama, and the forcign public was 
induced to acquire more than twenty 
thousand ye worth of Imari porcelain, 
Those were the days when the barbarous 
habit of hanging plates on walls was 


beginning to come into vogue. Japa- 
nese householders were surprised to 
find that the dishes which had serv- 


ed them for fish and fruit and which, 
when not in use, stood on shelves in 
the kitchen, were regarded by foreign- 
ers in the light of oil paintings or choice 
tapestry. In the years immediately fol- 
lowing the birth of this strange phantasy, 
many a Japanese scullery was denuded 
of its contents, and many a handsome 
plaque was elevated from its lowly place 
in a Japanese dinner service to a position 
of honour and admiration on the wall of a 
Western salon. The more legitimate and 
time-honoured taste for big jars with 
covers also asserted itself, and led toa 
vigorous foray upon the stores of oil-men, 
sugar-dealers, and confectioners. For it 
should be understood that the jars which, 
from the 17th century onwards, figured so 
conspicuously in those celeberated sets of 
five or three pieces which the European 
connoisseur learned to regard as typical 
garnitures of “Old Japan,” discharged 
most menial duties in the country of their 
origin, being in truth used there as tradal 
insignia by merchants of comparatively 
low status. To set such things on hand- 
some stands in the corners of Occidental 
drawing rooms, was much as though a 
Japanese dilletante should have acquired 
one of the coloured glass monster phials 
of a western apothecary and placed it in 
his alcove flanked by a Sesshiu landscape 
or a Korin Cabinet. People rejoiced, 
however, in happy ignorance of these pro- 
pricties orimproprieties. Hundreds of capa- 
cious jars travelled westward in the days 
of the Dutch Factory at Deshima, and 
were followed by inferior specimens of the 
same type as well as by plates and dishes 
in the early years of the Meiji era. It 
will be observed that the ¥ij¢ Shimpo 
speaks of the export trade in porcelain 
and pottery having had its origin about 
the year 1850, but this date must evi- 
dently be read as referring to the re- 
vived trade only. We know from me- 
dieval records, notably Les Ambassades 
mémorables, that quantities of 
porcelain were sent to Europe by the 
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Dutch in the 17th century. Ka:MPFER 
relates that during the latter half of that 
century the annual export from Deshima 
consisted of about 100 bales of porcelain, 
and WAGENAAR, head of the factory at 
that place, received as many as 21,567 
pieces from Arita at one time. 
languished and well nigh disappeared al- 
together during the 18th century, but in 
the early part of the rgth a revival took 
place. It is recorded in Japanese annals 
that, in the year 1820, the greater part of 
the village at Arita was reduced to ashes 
by a conflagration. 


The trade 


‘The potters, finding 
themselves in great straits, readily fell in 
with the suggestion of one of their num- 
ber, HISATANI YOJIBEI, who advised them 
to manufacture porcelain expressly for ex- 
port. The ware being made, the question 
arose, how to dispose of it. The consent 
of the Chief of Hizen had to be first ob- 
tained, after which HISATANI himself pro- 
ceeded to Nagasaki to manage the business. 
There he found that the number of mer- 
chants licensed to engage in foreign trade 
was strictly limited to ten, and not until 
he had waited and worked for many years 
could be succeed in purchasing the pri 
lege of one of these monopolists. Large 
or small, the trade established by him de- 
serves to be mentioned in any history of 
Japanese exports. 





His wares were not 
confined to the highly decorated porcelain 
with strongly massed colours and elabo- 
rate designs generally known as /mari- 
yaki. They included also blue-and-white 
egg-shell and 
beauty, one type of which—a nest of cups 
having envelopes of exceedingly fine bas- 
ket-work—is known to all collectors. The 
same classes of porcelain constituted the 
staple of the Yokohama trade during the 
first six years of the Afeijé era, by which 
time a business of sixty thousand yen an- 
nually was done. Then began the manu- 
facture of so called ‘“ Satsuma-yati,” for 
which branch of business with all its good 
and evil consequences a merchant named 
IMURA HIKOJIRO seems to have been 
chiefly responsible. ‘The high quality and 
careful decoration of this ware rendered it 
inconyeniently expensive, we are told by 
the Fi/i, and at first only a few thousand 
yen worth was exported. By and by the 
three principal porcelain dealers, Messrs. 
Imura, Tajiro, and Mi (of Hizen-ya) 
combined to push their business, and suc- 
ceeded in raisi 


ware of great delicacy 





ng the export to eighty 
thousand yen, Then followed (1876) the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, to which con- 
siderable quantitics of ware were sent, 
porcelain decorated with blue under the 
glaze being, for the first time in modern 
days, largely exported. Seto had now 
begun to devote itself assiduously to the 
There Arita 
imminerable sets of tea-cups, coffee ser- 
vices, dinner plates, and so forth were pro- 
duced for the Philadelphia Exhibition, and 
it is said that the vogue they commanded 
gave an immense impetus to the trade. In 





foreign market. and in 
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1877 the practice of decorating Seto por- 
celain over the glaze was revived by Mr. 
ImurA. The $i? Shimpo alludes to this 
as an invention, but such a term is histori- 
cally incorrect, since Seto 





“jewelled” 
ware had been manufactured forty years 
previously. On the other hand, it is true 
that during the first ten years of the A/er/z 
era the Seto potters confined themselves 
to decoration in blue sans cowverte, and 
that the atelier established there in 1877 
by Mr. ImurA H1koyiro for decorating 
with vitrifiable enamels and pigments over 
the glaze, was an important revival. By 
and by the idea was conceived of carrying 
plain white ware to Yokohama and there 
applying its surface decoration, a device 
soon supplemented by the import of 
Sevres porcelain for a similar purpose. 
Ere long there sprang up in Yokohama 
and Tokyo a-number of Zésuke-dokoro 
where every variely of pottery and porce- 
lain, but especially the wares of Owari 
(Seto) and Satsuma, were tricked out for 
the foreign market. Thenceforth the 
history of the trade offers no noteworthy 
incident. If suffered, like everything else, 
from currency depreciation and commer- 
cial depression, but nevertheless grew 
steadily, until from 3,600 yen in 1867 it 
reached the respectable total of 900,000 
yer in 1889, having only once shown a 
tendency to retrograde, namely in 1882, 
when it fell from 700,000 yex to 500,000. 


THE UNSOLD EXHIBITS AT UVENO 
ee 

OW to deal with the exhibits remain. 

ing unsold at Uyeno is a question 

that promises to cause some perplexity. 
According to the Shogyo Shimpo, the total 
value of the articles exhibited is about 
eight hundred thousand yew, whereas the 
sales have only amounted to a hundred 
thousand, in round numbers. Seven 
hundred thousand ye worth remain, there- 
fore, on the hands of the exhibitors, whose 
disappointment at this unsatisfactory re- 
sult is naturally great. There will, of 
course, be much reluctance to re-pack the 
unsold goods and carry them back to their 
places of manufacture where, as a rule, no 
It is therefore suggested 
that steps should be taken to dispose of 
them in Tokyo, but to make such asugges- 


market exists. 


tion is much easier than to indicate any 
good method of carrying it out. Presum- 
ably the people of Tokyo, having already 
selected any articles of which they care to 
become the possessors, will not be per- 
suaded to re-open their purses merely 
because the Authorities decide that ex- 
hibits which have been exposed for sale 
during four months without finding pur- 
chasers, must be disposed of. 
the enterprise 
displayed by the exhibitors on this oc- 
In ninety-nine 
every hundred, the Japanese manufacturer, 


Everyone 
has been surprised at 


casion. cases out of 





especially the art-artizan, carries on a 


hand-to-mouth business. Selling as he 
produces, he is quite unable to keep 
any sum of money locked up in his goods. 
In former times he was not required to 
make any display of enterprise. Work- 
ing almost entirely to arder, the rare pieces 
produced on his own account were the 
outcome of his leisure moments; labours 
of love which he could afford to keep by 
him for years and even to bequeath to his 
children. But no such comfortable condi- 
tions prevail now. The manufacturing 
classes have lost their munificent patrons 
of bygone days, and are obliged to 
realize speedily the value of their work 
in order to buy bread for themselves and 
their families. To men thus circumstanced 
the prospect of an industrial exhibition 
cannot be welcome. For it means, first, 
that they must devote months of unrequit- 
ed toil to the preparation of articles suffi- 
ciently choice to find a place, if possible a 
prominent place, in the show; and second- 
ly, that they must wait scvcral months 
longer before receiving any pecuniary re 
turn, even if fortune favours them with 
purchasers. 


There is another element of 
the situation, also, which must not be lost 
sight of. It is that in many, if not the 
majority of, cases the artizan knows that 
he is working for foreign custom. We 
have no statistics to show what proportion 
of the exhibits sold at Uyeno were pur- 
chased by foreigners, but undoubtedly a 
large number of those in the art class were 
thus disposed of. In truth, the market for 
such things is outside Japan. A very few 
exceedingly choice and costly specimens 
attract the attention of wealthy Japanese 
connoisseurs. But these are rare ; a mere 
fraction of the total purchased by foreigners. 
One can see howa knowledge of this pro- 
Tt 
deprives him, as he imagines, of the canons 
by which he used to be safely guided in 
catering for the taste of his own country- 
men. If he appreciated the truth, he would 
adhere strictly to those canons, understand- 
ing that the outcome of his‘own pure taste 
is far more likely to command admiration 
than the result of his unguided notions of 
foreign taste. And indeed the present 
Exhibition shows that this wholesome sense 
is spreading rapidly, for in the main the 
exhibits indicate a strong renaissance of 


spect affects the Japanese workman. 


genuine Japanese art. But there are ex- 
ceptions, lamentable exceptions: pieces 
which recall the days when Japanese arti- 
zans turned aside to minister to the fan- 
cies that preside at the decoration of a 
hooner’s cabin, or the parlour of a coun- 
try inn. It is really sad to think of the 
effort, pecuniary and manual, involved in 
the production of these costly horrors, 
which can serve no purpose except to teach 
their manufacturers, perhaps by the rude 





process of bankruptcy, that Japan’s intro- 
duction to the West has not imposed on her 
the duty of pandering to the vandalism of 
the vulgar, but has established her right 





to impose her own canons on her cus- 
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tomers. Too often, however, the vista of 
an Occidental market unnerves the Japa- 
The consciousness that he is 
working for strangers whose ways are not 
as his, and who have little sympathy with 
traditions, deprives 


nese artist. 


his aspirations and 
him of self-reliance, and adds immensely 
to the moral difficulty of undertaking any 
expensive enterprise. It is, indeed, sur- 
prising that under such circumstances 
so much has been done. Rumour says, 
with truth we believe, that many of the 
exhibitors were obliged to incur heavy 
pecuniary obligations in order to prepare 
their exhibits, and that the very interest 
on these debts is enough to embarrass 
them, without the disaster of having their 
productions left on their hands, which 
would mean nothing short of ruin. If there 
ever was a case where public aid might be 
fittingly given, it is surely this. The pre- 
sent intention, we understand, is to sell 
by lottery the articles for which purchasers 
are most urgently needed. The total value 
of these is roughly estimated at a hundred 
and fifty thousand yen, and subscribers for 
tickets to that amount would probably be 
found without much difficulty. Lotteries 
are not illegal in Japan provided that every 
ticket brings a prize, a condition which, in 
this case, would probably necessilate the 
fixing of the price of the tickets at a 
somewhat high figure. There is-talk of 
one yen tickets, but since very few exhibits 
of less value than a yen would be in- 








cluded, we imagine that a higher price 
must be named. A considerable number 
of tickets might be placed among the 
foreign residents and visitors, but here, as 
indeed in respect of the sale to Japanese 
also, much will depend on advertising and 
organization. If the remarkable perfunc- 
toriness that characterised the measures 
taken to announce the Exhibition abroad 
be carried into the management of the lot- 
tery, the result can be nothing but a failure. 





THE HONGO TABERNACLE. 
PE SSS EE 
HE project of constructing the Hongo 
Tabernacle, which has just been bur- 
had its origin in the fact that no 
“lecture hall capable ‘of accommodating a 
large audience, and suitable for purposes of 
Christian teaching, exists in Tokyo. One 
of the chief obstacles to successful pro- 





nee 





pagandism in Japan has always been the 
difficulty of reaching the upper classes. 
These exhibit towards religious subjects a 
mien of indifference far more serious as a 
barrier than bigotry or even fanaticism. 
Men who think strongly can be reached 
through the medium of their active an- 
tagonism to contrary opinio’ 
who do not think at all are inaccessible 
thei To 
down this barrier of impassiveness the 


But men 





because of break 





unconcern, 


missionaries have resorted to the weapon 


Po 
ped schools and colleges they provide for 


of secular cducation. In exc 





llently ¢ 
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Japanese boys and girls educational ad- 
vantages which cannot be obtained else- 
where on similar terms. There are those 
who say that this is not the proper réle 
for Christian propagandists ; that the mis- 
sionary should confine himself to preach- 
ing the gospel, and that the original 
intention of the societies which support 
him is not fulfilled when he devotes his 
time to the dissemination of secular know- 
ledge. We fail to appreciate such reason- 
ing. All churches in all ages have been 
secular educators. The useful scope of 
religious influence is not limited to pre- 
paring a man for the things that lie beyond 
the grave. It has to do also with equip- 
ping him for the efficient discharge of his 
duties in the present. Nowhere has this 
been more practically recognised than in 
Japan. The Buddhist priests in former 
times were the people’s schoolmasters. It 
was within the temple enclosure that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred youths 
and maidens learned to read, write, and 
construe the ‘‘ Four Books ’’ and the “Five 
Classics,” and so entirely was this sphere 
of work abandoned to the Bonzes that 
the term ¢era-koya (children’s house at a 
temple) came to be regarded as a synonym 
for ‘‘school.” We may truly assert that 
Buddhism maintained its place in the heart 
of the nation chiefly on account of its 
educating functions. 
pagandists have but placed their feet 
in a groove familiar to Japan for cen- 
turies. They could not have chosen any 
more effective means of combatting their 
rival than that of taking its chief wea- 
pon into their own hands. If Chris- 
tianity ought to be disconnected from 
the systems of science and philosophy that 
have been developed under its civilizing 
zgis, then indeed it should take no part 
in secular education. But if its true aim 
is to contrive that men shall be taught 
everything good for them to know, then 
surely it has to do with the elevating of 
their minds as well as the direction of their 
morals. Schools and colleges, however, 
are not the only places where education 
can be profitably conducted. The lecture 
hall is equally useful, especially in a city 
like Tokyo, where the student classes as 
well as the older generation will always 
flock to hear lectures delivered by foreign- 
ers. If there were ever any doubts as to 
the effect which this agency is capable of 
producing, they would have been com- 
pletely dispelled years ago by the con- 
spicuous results of the courses of lectures 
organised by Dr. Eby in the Meiji Kaido, 
under much 
agement and difficulty. Thenceforth it 
was plain that Christian propagandis 
not suffer this 
abandoned, that 
of a commodious lecture hall in a cen- 
tral position could only be a question 
of tit In Dr. Eny’s hands the project 
assumed la 


Thus Christian pro- 


circumstances of discour- 





must new route to be 


and the construction 





and more logical dimen- 
From his liberal point of view 





sions. 


UNIV! 
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everything that tends to ennoble and 
humanize men’s minds falls within the 
proper sphere of Christian effort, and he 
accordingly designed the hall so that it 
should be capable of use as a place not 
only for theological discourses and reli- 
gious services, but also for purely scientific 
lectures, musical performances, and so 
forth. That Christianity should be thus 
publicly associated with all the civilizing 
influences, direct and indirect, which it 
exercises in Western countries, indicates 
a wise and far-seeing propagandism. And 
from another point of view also the 
completion of the Hongo ‘ Tabernacle” 
would have been a matter of congratula- 
tion, Protestantism is too apt to ignore 
the fact that men may be appealed to 
through their senses, though all experience 
goes to show that such an appeal, by 
means of music, architecture and attractive 
popular services, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated as a means of reaching all classes. 
Humanity is pretty much the same every- 
Methods which are proving so 
successful in England at present, ought, 
with due adaptation to local peculiarities, 
to prove equally successful in Japan. Dr. 
Esy’s Tabernacle, though not reaching 
the proportions of the Greek and Roman 
cathedrals on Surugadai and in Tsukiji, 
still be material 
monument of the spiritual and intellectual 
vigour of Protestant Christianity in Japan, 
and would, we think, add materially to the 
iency of the work of Christian propa- 
gandism. We hope, therefore, that his ap- 
peal will elicit a hearty response, and that 
the work of re-construction may be com- 
menced at once. Ifthe process be taken in 
hand quickly, nearly all the brickwork left 
standing by the fire may be saved, where- 
as delay will probably convert partial into 
total loss. Those who originally contri- 
buted to the undertaking cannot surely be 
content that their charitable purpose 
should be entirely without result. 
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TWO NEW UTOPIAS. 


Sy 
MIL DE LAVALEYE has an essay~ 
in the Contemporary Review bear- 


ing the above title, supplemented by 
a lengthy article on the same subject 
entitled “Communism.” In both these 


essays the communistic views of EDWARD 
BELLAMY, expressed in ‘Looking Back- 
ward,” and of CHARLES SECRETAN, em- 
bodied in L%udes Sociales—Mon Utopie, 
are traversed. The former of these books 
has had a wonderful sale, no less than 
240,000 copies having been sold in the 
United States and 40,000 England 
in the space of a few months. The 
style in which “Looking Backward” is 
written is insufficient to account for this 
The book discusses a subject on 
which men’s thoughts were never more 


in 





a subject that has been 
forced on our attention by the conflict be- 
tween capital and labour, which within the 
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last few years has assumed such gigantic 
proportions. 

As M. DE LAVELEYE points out, no age 
has been without its Ulopias. hey have 
all had one characteristic in common : dis- 
content with the present order of things, 
and the conception of a state in which 
the real or imaginary wrongs of the 
present age shall be righted. PLaTo's 
ideal Republic led the van.  Selfish- 
ness was the principle with which it 
made war. It contended that the law of 
meum and tuum, when applied to property 
and family life, gives rise to covetousness, 
and makes harmony an_ impossibility. 
Family and property must therefore 
be done away with, that is, 
and goods must be owned in common. 
The details necessary for the carrying out 
of the scheme proposed by PLATO have 
shocked public taste in all ages. His 
ideal Republic has ever been regarded as 
an unrealisable dream, with human nature 
constituted as it now is. The Millenium 
Utopia, which Jews and Christians alike 
believed to be imminent for so many cen- 
turies, exercised a far greater influence over 
our Western world than the conception of 
PLATO. 
avenged, and the order of things to which 
we are now accustomed reversed, mour- 
ners would be comforted, and the peace- 
makers would inherit the earth. 

The belief in the coming of a new world 


wives 


In that new era wrongs would be 


was common to a great many nations of | 


antiquity. In the Woluspa of the Eddas 
the Palingenesis is conceived and stated 
almost exactly as in our Gospels. In lines 
attributed to the Scandinavian SipyL and 
in some parts of VirGIL the aspiration after 
a new world resembles that of Jews and 
Christians. 

Later on, when 
stirred to their very depths by the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, prophets of 
new Utopias appeared. Among them 
Sir Tuomas More, CAMPANELLA, and 
HARRINGTON were the most noted. The 
chief characteristics of these Utopias were 
the readjustment of men’s relations to 
each other, the diminution of labour, in 
fact, the main elements of the communistic 
Subsequent to this, Lord 


men’s minds 


programme 
LyTToN amused himself by writinga novel 
on social reform entitled, “The Coming 
Race,” which, though inferior to More's 
work, is interesting as embodying many 
comparatively modern ideas on human 
progress. # 

Mr. BeLttamy’s “ Looking Backward,” 
while inferior in conception and execution 
to none of its predecessors, possesses the 
advantage of giving expression to the 
most advanced notions of communists, and 
of embodying in its imagery the results of 
the most recent scientific discoveries and 
developments. The supposed author is 
one JULIAN WEST by name, an inhabitant 
of Boston. West suffers from 
and is put to sleep by means of hypnotism, 
The doctor, who in a secret chamber was 


insomnia 
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in the habit of putting West to sleep, 
suddenly leaves the town and the patient 
sleeps on till the year 2,000, when he is 
roused by a Dr, LEETE.° He is restored 
to vigour by means of a cordial, and re- 
ceived into the doctor’s family. He visits 
the town and its institutions and describes 
allhe sees. Dr. LEETE announces all his 
objections to the new order of things, and 
thus we have a complete picture of what, 
according to Mr. BELLAMy, will be the 
social organization of the future. 

It is perbaps impossible to give in a few 
words an adequate idea of Mr. BELLAMY’sS 
new world of things. Suffice it to say that 
all the minor monopolies of the present 
day have been swallowed up in one vast 
The State owns everything. 
The principle of universal military service 
is applied to labour. The period of in- 
dustrial service is twenty-four years, be- 


concern, 


ginning with the close of the course of 
education at twenty-one, and terminating 
at forty-five. No wages are paid, and there 
isno money. Everyone, invalids included, 
receives an equal share of the products of 
the nation. All the chief pleasures of 
life are free—the theatre and the music 
hall are accessible at all hours of the day, 
and are supplied with relays of actors and 
performers. By means of the telephone 
sleepless citizens may be soothed with 
sweet strains of music at will. 

M. SECRETAN’S Utopia is less removed 
from reality than that of Mr. BELLAMY. 
In his imaginary world machinery has been 
jbrought to a high state of perfection, and 
jis kept in perpetual motion by relays of 
workmen. The accumulation of capital is 
not forbidden, but interest has become so 
low that for a man to be able to live on 
his revenue he must possess an excep= 
tionally large fortune. Wages are high, 
averaging about £120 a year. The State 
here too is to manage everything and to 
own almost everything—all the land and 
all the houses. 

In a later article on Communism, M. DE 
LAVELEYE gives his reasons for believing 
that the future is not for Communism. 
He deems it extremely improbable that 
men’s deepest instincts will take a new 
direction. ‘The system of private property 
now prevailing is founded on feelings 
which have existed in all times and in all 
Among the stimuli to exertion 





countries 
private interest has ever proved one of 
the most powerful. The feeling that a 
man is responsible for the maintenance 
of the members of his own family is ano- 
ther. All attempts to impress on humani- 
ty that all human beings have equal rights, 
are brothers, and havea title to share 
the results of labour by whomsoever car- 
tied on, have invariably failed. Such a 
system could only succeed were a spirit 
of universal self-sacrifice to prevail, and 
even then, it is hard for ordinary mortals 
to see how the plan could do otherwise 
than encourage Communism 
destroys responsibility, and consequently 


idleness, 
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must sacrifice either justice or liberty. 
“Justice,” says M. DE LAVELEYE, “ in its 
practical sense, means giving to cach his 
due, cu’gue suum. To each according to 
his merit and work is a very old maxim, 
which the consciences of all nations 
have ever accepted. It is the very prin- 
ciple of responsibility, and the basis of 
the moral law To each worker 
his produce, his entire produce, and no- 
thing but his produce.” M. DE LAVELEYE 
shows that Communism has ignored this 
principle, that with it diligence and negli- 
gence, cupidity and abnegation are alike. 
The idle and the industrious are fed 
alike. This system would unavoidably 
put a premium on laziness. With human 
nature constituted as it now is, nothing 
but the most despotic rule could ever 
make the communistic system work. To 
live under such a rule would be slavery 
such as the world has never seen. In- 
stead of increasing brotherly feeling it 
would increase enmity. If we were 
bound to work for our neighbours, we 
should most probably dislike them. Every 
neglect on their part would be watched 
with envious eyes. The terrible injustice 
of the arrangement would soon put ap 
end to its existence. 

The only good in our opinion, that 
communistic theories elaborated in Utopias 
have done has been of a destructive cha- 
racter. They have ridiculed some of the 
evils of the existing order of things ina 
very clever way. As constructive agents 
they have accomplished nothing. They 
have solved no great social problem. They 
have given no assistance to those who 
are anxious to see the relations of 
capital to labour better adjusted than 
they now are. They make a wrong start 
in underestimating the strength of the 
instincts on which our present system of 
property rests, and consequently, though 
the literary ability with which they have 
usually been written and the wide dis- 
content with the present order of things 
to which they appeal have combined to 
obtain for them a wide circle of readers, 
they forma remarkable exception to the 
rule that high, though unattainable, ideals 
tend to prove valuable agents of reform. 











The Exhibition was visited by 833,818 per- 
sons during the period from the st April to the 
Ist instant, of whom 6,086 were distinguished, 
33.419 special, and 769,395 ordinary visitors, 
24,778 being students and 140 foreigners hold- 
ing special invitations. The daily average was 
9,063. 

The receipts of the Post Office at Jinsen 
during April last were yen 230.680, showing an 
increase of yen 60.814 as compared with the 
same month of last year. 

H.LH. Prince Komatsu, Commander of the 
Imperial Body Guards, was to leave Tokyo on 
the 3rd instant for Otsuna, Chiba Prefecture. 

During the month of June last the Foreign 
Department issuéd 34 passports to Japanese de- 
siring to proceed abroad, of which 8 were for 
America, 4 for England, 2 for France, 1 for 
Germany, 1 for Russia, 7 for China, 8 for 
Korea, t Siam, 1 for Siberia, and 1 for Europe 
and America.—Oficial Gazelle. 
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AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
ae pate SS 
Imperian Ornixance No. 102. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, and order the 

same to be duly promulgated. 


His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
y i if 
(Great Seal.) 


Dated June 20th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Arrrouo, 
Minister President of State. 
Mursu Muwemtrsu, 
Minister of State for Argiculture 
and Commerce. 


Article 1.—The Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce shall superintend matters 
relating to agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
aquatic products, forests, mines, Xc., inventions, 
designs, and trade-marks, 

Article 2.—Besides those mentioned in the 
General Rules of Organization, matters relating to 
rewards shall be dealt with in the Minister’s 
Bureau. 

Article 3.—The following affairs shall be con- 
ducted by the Bureau of General Administration 
which sliall be established in the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, besides those mentioned 
in the General Rules of Organization :-— 

(1.) Matters relating to meetings for the dis- 
Cussion of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factur 

(2.) Matters relating to the publication and 
Superintendence ot maps, books, and. reports. 

(3.) Mauers relating to domestic and foreign 
exhibitions as well as to competitive exbibi- 
tions generally. 

(4), Matters which do not come within the scope 
of other bureaux. 

Article 4.—The settled number of councillors 
special to the Agricultural and Commercial De- 
partment shall be 5, and of secretaries, 3. 

‘Article §.—Councillors shall be occupied in the 
inspection of mines, forests, and other agricultu 
commercial and manufacturing affairs, in accord- 
ance with their special orders, in addition to the 
matters mentioned in the General Rules of Organi- 
zation. 

Article 6.—The following bureaux shall be 
established in the Agricultural and Commercial 
Depaitment :— 

Bureau of Agriculture. 

Bureau of Commerce and Manufactures. 

Forestry Bureau. 

Mining Bureau. 

Patents Bureau. 

Financial Bureau. 

Article 7-—The Chiefs of the Bureaux of Agti- 
culture, Commerce and Manufactures, and Fo- 
resiry shall be of and chokinin rank or above 2nd 
sonia rank ; the chiefs of the Mining, Patents, and 
Financial Bureaux shall be below Ist sonin rank 
and above 3rd sonin rank. 

Acticle 8.—Assistant chiefs shall be attached to 
the Bureaux of Agriculture, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures, and Forestry. 

Article 9.—The following affairs will be tran- 
sacted in the Bureau of Agriculture. 

(1.) Agricultural meetings 

miat). 

(2.) The improvement and protection of agricul- 
ture and horticulture. 

(3) The improvement of agricultural works 
and of the productive power of land. 

(4.) The prevention and checking of injuries by 
insects to agricultural prod 

(5.) The improvement of silkworm: 
the regulation of associations rel 

(6.) The'examination and awarding of diploma 
to veterinary surgeons. 

(7.) The examination and awarding of diplomas 
to shoeing smiths, 

(8.) The punishment of offences committed by 
licenced shoeing smiths and veterinary sur- 
feos. 

(9.) The hygiene of domestic 
poultry. 

(10.) The registration of cows and horses. 

(11) Hunting licenses. + 
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(12.) The breeding and improvement of domes- 
tic animals, fowls, and useful insects. 
(13.) Fishery Association. 





(1).) ‘The boundaries and superintendence of 
fisheries. 
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(15.) The improvement and control of fishing 
Apparatus, boats, &c. 

(16.) ‘The increase and improvement of aquatic 
products, and the development of their pro- 
duction, 

(17.) The improvement and protection of salt- 





‘he collection of materials for reports and 
tics concerning agriculture, domestic, 
animals, poultry, and aquatic products. 

Article 10.—The following affairs will be dealt 
with in the Commercial and Manufacturing Bu- 
reau:— 

(1.) Commercial Clubs and Associations of per- 
sons pursuing the same occupation of com- 
merce or manufacture. 

(2.) Weights and measures. 

(3.) Commercial companies. 

(4-) Commercial brokers and brokers’ associa- 
tions. 

(5.) Domestic and foreign commerce. 

(6.) Bourses. 

(7.) Factories. 

(8.) Insurance. 

(g.) The collection of materials for reports and 
statistics of commerce and manufacture. 

Article 11.—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with in the Forestry Bureau :— 

(1.) Occupations connected with forestry. 

(2.) The examination of boundaries and limits 

of forests. 

(3.). The profitable use of land and products of 
Government forests. 

(4.) The protection and increase of Govern- 

ment forests. 

5.) The administration of Government forests. 
6.) The protection of private forests. 

The maintenance of forests (/oson rin). 
1¢ adjustment of forest records. 

(9.) The collection of materials for reports and 
Slatistics concerning forest: 

Article 12.—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with in the Mining Bureau :— 

Gi.) The granting of licenses for mining works, 

2.) The adjustment of boundaries and the 
situation of mining districts, 

(3.) The amalgamation and separation of min- 
ing districts. 

(4.) The protection of mining works. 

(5.). Mining science, 

Aiticle 13.—Matters relating to inventions, de- 
signs, and trade-marks shall be conducted in the 
Patents Bureai 

A library si 
Bureau and 1 
shall there be preserved, 

Article 14.—Tie estimates and settled accounts 
of the Department and of each forestry district 
office, and the financial affairs of the Department 
as well as the lands and edifices under its control, 
shall be disposed of by the Financial Bureau, 

‘Article 15th.—T'wo judges and 7 examiners shall 
be attached to the Patents Bureau of the Agricul- 
ture and Commercial Department. 

Judges will be of sovin rank, and shall conduct 
tials and give judgments. 

Examiners shall be of sonin rank and shall tran- 
sact business c ted with examinations (shinsa.) 

Article 16.—The settled number of probationers 
of the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
shall be 5. 

Article 17.—Seventeen engineers, 12. assistant 
examiners, and 56 gishw shall be attached to the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department. 

Assistant examiners shall be of hannin rank, 
subordinate to the Patents Bureau; and shall act 
as assistants to the examiners. 

Acticle 18.—Twelve engineering probatione: 
shall be attached to the ulture and Comm 
cial Department. 

Article 19.—The settled number of zokn in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Depattinent shall 
be 200. 
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AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 
pa wes yaa Sais 
Inverts Oxpixacr, No. 108. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of the Home 
Department, and order the same to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Impetiz 











Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 

Dated June 26th, 1890. 

(Countersigned) 
Count Vamacats Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Satco ‘Tsuxvaicn, 
Minister of State for Home A. 








Article 1.—The Minister of State for Home 
Affairs shall contro! maiters relating to local ad- 
ministration, elections, police, prisons, public 
works, health, geography, meteulology, shrines 
and temples, publication, copyright, census, mea- 
sures of charity (shifuésw) and remedy; and shall 
superintend. other Central Sanitary’ Association 
the Chief of the Metropolitan Police Board and 
local officials generally. 

Article 2.—A Board of General Administration 
shall be established in the Home Department. 

Articie 3.—The settled number of Councillors 
special to the Home Department shall be 6, and 
secretaries 2. 

Article 4.—The Councillors of the Home De- 
partment shall be employed in the inspection of 
prisons and penitentiaries in addition to the duties 
mentioned in the General Rules. 

Article 5.—The following bureaux shall be es- 
tablished in the Home Department, 

Bureau for the Management of Prefectures. 

Police Bureau. 

Civil Engineering Bureau. 

Sanitary Bureau, 

Geographical Bureau, 

Ecclesiastical Bureau. 

Bureau of Maps and Books (Dau-sho-Kyokt). 

Accountant’s Bureau. 

Article 6.—The Chiefs of the Bureau for the 
Management of Prefectures, the Police Bureau 
and the Civil Engineering Bureau shall be of 2ud 
chokunin rank or above 2nd sonin rank; and the 
Chiefs of the Sanitary Bureau, the Geographical 
Bureau, the Bureau of Maps and Books and the 
Accountant Bureau shall be below Ist sonin rank 
and above 3rd sonin rank. 

Article 7.—There shall be Assistant Chiefs in 
the Bureau for the Management of Prefectures, 
the Police Bureau, the Civil gineering Bureau, 
and the Accountant’s Bureau. 

Article 8.—The following affairs shall be con- 
ducted in the Bureau for the Management of 
Prefectures :— 

(1.) Elections. 

(2.) Matters relating to City and Prefectural 
Assemblies, city and prefectural adininistra- 
tion and all other city and prefectural affairs. 

(3-) Matters relating to the Assemblies of ru 
and urban districts, the economy of rural dis- 
ticts and all othermatters of Administration 

ng to rural and urban distuicts. 
ters relating to the Assemblies of Muni- 
es, towns, and villages, the economy of 
ties, towns and villages, and all the 
rs of admin V pertaining to 
ies, owns, aud villages 
(5.) The expenses of cities and prefectures. 

(0). Charity and Relief. 

(7). Charity hospitals, hospitals for the blind 
and dumb, hospitals for insane persons, hos- 
pitals for children, and other buildings for 
benevolent uses established by cities or pre- 
fectures or other communities. 

(8). Matters relating to conscription and the 
Appropriation of property for the public use 
(Chohatsu). 

(9). Such matters of local administration as do 
not come within any other jurisdiction. 

Article 9.—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with by the Police Bureau. 

(1). Matters of Administrative police. 

(2). Matters relating to Higher Police (Koto 
Keisatsu). 

(3). Matters relating to prisons. 

(4). Matters relating to conditional pardon 
(Kori-shutswgoku) and conditional velease 
trom surveillance (Kanshi-kanien). 

Article 10,—The following affaii 
with in he Civil E 

(1). Matters gto Public Works under 
the divect superintendence of the Department 

(2). ‘The supcetintendence of the public wor 
under the control of cities and prefectures. 

(3). Matters relating to rivers, harbours, roads, 
and other public works affecting the interests 
of the people generally. 

(4). Aiding in the expense of works directly 
superintended by cities and prefectures, 

Article 1n—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with by the Sanitary Burea 

(1) The prevention of contagious disease and 
Tocal epidemics, the control of vaccination aud 
all other affairs of public health, 

(2.) Quarantine affairs. 

(3.) Matters relating to the eccupa 
sicians and apothecacie 
perintendence of drugs 
(bai 

(4) Matters relating to the superintendence of 
local sanitary works. 

(5.) Matiers ielating to local sanitary associa 
tions and local hospitals (Zyuin). 
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Article 12.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Geographical Barea 

(1.) The disposition and superintendence of 
Government land, 

(2.) The appropriation of land for Government 
use 

(3.), Changes in the names of places and classes 
of land (chishu-moku), 

(4.) Reclanwtion of land from water. 

(5.) Matters relating to meteorology. 

Article 13.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with in the Ecclesiastical Bureau :— 

(1.) Matters relating to the preservation of 
Shrines (shizgi), the maintenance of govern- 
ment and state shrines, shokonsha (shrines for 
the souls of those who died for the State), 
shrines generally, and old shrines and temples. 

(2.) Personal affairs (mibun) of Shinto priests, 
Buddhist priesis and_ lecturers, the rules 
aud institutions of various sects, the main- 
tenance or abolition of. shrines, temples, and 
other ecclesiastical buildings; and all other 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

Article 14.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Maps and Books Bureax :— 

(1) The publicatian of maps and the registry 
of copyright. 

(2.) The preservation of maps and books. 

6.) Matters relating to the census (Koko oyobi 
minsekt). 

(4) Matters relating to rewards (hosho). 

Article 1 he following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Financial Bureau :— 

(1.) The estimates and settled accounts of the 
Department, and of the offices undgr it, and 
the finances of the Department, as well as the 

ds buildings under its control, 

(2.) The estimates and settled accounts of 
hoards, cities, prefectures, and other bodies 
under the Department, as well as the ex- 
penses of shrines. 

Articles 16.—Twelve engineers and_29 experts 

(gishs) shall be attached to the Home Department. 

Atticle 17.—The settled number of probationers 

of the Home Department shall be to, 

Articles 18.—Sixteen engineering probationers 

shall be attached to the Home Department. 

Article 19.—The settled number of soku of the 

Home Department shall be 349. 



















































AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Repaeaeeg eat 
Invertar Onpixaxce No. 106. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of the Finance 
Department, and order the same to be promul- 

gated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated June 24th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Marsuiata Masayosut. 
Minister of State for Finance, 


Article 1.—The Minister of State for Finance 
shall control all the financial affairs of the Govern- 
ment; administer matters relating to finance, 
expenditures and receipts, taxes, the national debt, 
coinage, money deposits, securities, and banks ; 
and superintend the financial affairs of cities, pre- 
fectures, tural districts, municipalities, towns, and 
villages. 

Article 2—A Bureau of General Administration 
shall be established in the Financial Department, 
and in it the following affairs shall be dealt with, 
in addition to those mentioned in the General 
Rules :-— 

(1.) Receipts which are under the control of the 
Financial Department, and the preliminary 
examination of bills of special finance. 

(2.) Security for good behaviour of and com- 
pensation for money lost by financial officials 
who are attached to the Finance Department. 

(3.) The superintendence of buildings attached 
to the Finance Department. 

(4.) Special funds of the Government. 

5.) Coinage. 

(6.) Matters relating to legal causes. 

(7.) The superintendence of the finances of sub- 
Sidised comy 

(8.) The translation of foreign documents. 

Article 3—The settled number of Councillors 
special to the Finance Department shall be 5, and 
of secretaries 3 

Article 4.—The following bureaux. sh: 
tablished in the Finance Departmen! 
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Accountant’s Bureaux (Shukei Kiyoku). 
Revenue Bureau. 

Customs Bureau. 

Treasury Bureau. 

National Debt Bureau, 

Bank Superintendence Bureau. 

Deposit Bureau, 

Disbursing Burean (Kwatkei-Kiyokn). 

Article 5.—The Chiefs of the Bureaux of Ac- 
counts, of Revenue, of Customs, and of the 
‘Treasury shall be of 2nd chokunin tank or. above 
2nd sontn rank; and those of the National Debt, 
Banke Superintendence, Deposit, and Disbursing 
Bureaux, below rst sonin rauk and above 3rd 
sonin rank, 

Article 7.—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with by the Accountants Bureau = 

(1.) The general budget and general settled 

ccount 

(2.) The financial estimates and settled ace 
counts of special finance. 

(3.) The inspection of the financial estimates of 
expenditure. 

(4.) ‘The compilation of the actual accounts of 
yearly expenditure and revenue. 

(5.) Registration in the accountants? books. 

(6.) The disbursment of reserve funds. 

(7.) The inspection of repayments of settled 
sums (teigaku modoshi-ire) : Me defrayment 
of teady money before the beginning of a 
financial year, the certification of settled 
sums (teigakw kurikomi); and the extra dis- 
hursments of each financial year (kwa nendo 
shi shutsw). 

(8.) Items of receipts and expenditures. 

(9.)_ Reports of receipts and expenditures, 

(20.) The inspection of finance official 

¢ 
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11.) Security deposited by financial offici: 
12.) The sanctioning of expenditures by cities, 
prefectures, municipalities, towns, and villages 
in cases where the Freasury bears part of the 
expense. 

(13.) The financing of Securities, 

Article 8.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with in the Revenue Bureau 

(1.) The imposition of domestic taxes. 

(2.) The collection of domestic taxes. 

(3.) ‘The control and inspection of domestictaxes. 

(4.) The Land Registry Book. 

(5-) The superintendence of officials who collect 
domestic taxes. 

(6.) The estimates of expense of collecting 
domestic taxes. 

(7.) The preliminary examination of accounts 
of the expense of collecting domestic taxes 
and of the receipt of the same, 

(8.) Expenditure and receipts on account of 
stamps. 

(9.) The taxes of cities and prefectures, and of 
municipalities, towns, and villages, 

Article 9.—The following affairs will be dealt 

with by the Customs Bureau :— 

(1,) The carrying out of Rules as to Customs 
Duties and Customs Rules generally. 

(2.) The control and superintendence of matters 
connected with Customs Duties. 

(3.) The preliminary examination ef accounts 
‘of customs duties, and general receipts of 
Customs Offices. 

(4.) Examination of the increase or decrease of 
customs duties (Kat kan zeé ritsu), 

(5.) The condition, examination, and drafting 
of tables of foreign trade. 

(6.) The leasing of warehouses, guarantees for 
the payment of taxes (dzei shokuko), and the 
disposal of Customs godowas. 

(7.) The supervision of caris and, other taxable 
vehicles, and of vessels for foreign trade. 

(8.) The chartering of foreign vessels trading 
from special ports of export. 

(9.) Investigations relating to lands, buildings, 
vessels andother properties of Customs Offices. 

Article 10.—The following business shall be 

transacted in the ‘Treasurer’s Bureau :— 

(1.) The superintendence, expenditures, and re- 
ceipts of ‘Treasury funds, 
(2.) The employment and 

‘Treasury funds, 

(3.) ‘The keeping of records of the expenditures 
‘and receipts of the Treasury. 

(4.) The control and superintendence of cash 

the Treasury vaults. 

(5.) The compilation of accounts of expendi- 
tures and receipts of the Treasury. 

(6.) The preliminary examination of the ac- 
counts of financial officials having charge of 
the Treasury vaults. 

(7.), All matters connected with the vaults of the 
‘Treasury. 

Article 11.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with in the National Debt Bureau : 

1.) Maitersrelating to the levying, borrowing, 
and repayment of public loans. 
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(2.) ‘The recording of public loans. 
(3.) The disposal of paper money, public loan 
bonds, exchequer bills, and other loan bonds, 

(4.) The issue and receipt of reserve paper 
money, public loan bonds and Exchequer 
bil 

(5.) The compilation of accounts of the national 
debt. 

(6.) ‘The uranting of annuities, pensions, &c. 

(7.) The financials estimate of ‘disbursments of 
capital and interests of public loans, commis- 
sions on public loans, annuities, pensions, & 

(8.) Payment of the expense of national loans. 

(9.) Examination of the accounts of national 
loans, pension, &c. 

(10.) ‘The debts of municipalities, towns and 
villages and the public loans of cities, prefec- 
lures, and rural disteicts. 

Article 12.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with in the Bank Superintendence Bureau :— 

(1) The control of. national banks, private 
banks, and other banks established in accord 
ance with special laws. 

(2.) Convertible bank notes of the Bank of 
Japan, and the paper money of national 
banks. 

(3-) The issue and receipt of the paper money 
of national banks. 

Article 13.—The following affairs will be dealt 

with in the Deposit Bureau :— 

(1.) The receiving and delivering of money and 
notes deposited with the Government. 

(2.) The compilation of accounts of money de- 
posits. 

(3.) The use of funds for payment of money 
deposits, and the interest on money so de- 
posited. 

(4.) The deposit, receipt, and expenditure of 
notes connected with the funds for the re- 
payment of money deposits, and the interest 
‘on money so deposited. 


















































(5.) ‘Phe registration of money deposits. 
(6.) The accounts of interest on money deposits. 
(7.) The compilation of the financial estimates 


and settled accounts of funds for the pay- 
ment of interest on money deposits. 

(8.) The disposal of funds for the payment of 
interest on money deposits. 

(9.) The receipts of funds for payment of interest 
on money deposits. 

Article 14.—The following affairs will be dealt 

with in the Disbursing Bureau :— 

(1) The compilation of documents as to ex- 
penses that have to be settled beforehand, 
reports generally on the disbursements of the 
Treasury, Ke. 

(2.) Disbursement of the expenditures of the 

nancial Department. 

(3.) All. receipts under 
Finance Department. 

(4.) Matters connected with the treatment of 
Government property in use by the Finance 
Department. 

(5.) The deposit, expenditure 
property used by the Finan 

(6.) The disposal of securities. 

(7.) The prel ry examination of accounts of 
the expenditure of Customs. 

Article 15.—Eight accountants and 7 tax clerks 
of soni rank shall be attached to the Finance 
Department, who shall discharge duties under the 
several Bureaux and may also take the place of 
chiefs of offices (kwa). 

Acticle 16.—The settled number of probationers 
in the Finance Department shall be ro. 

Article 17.—The settled number of sokw in the 
Finance Department shall be 552. 


the control of the 








and receipt of 
Department. 





















THE RANKS AND SALARIES OF 
ENGINEERS. 
pose EP 

InreriaL Oxpinanck No, 107. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Official Ranks and Salaries of 
Gishu (Engineers). 


[His Imperi 











Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated June 24th, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
fount Vamacara ARiromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count MatsvKara Masayosit, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Gishu (Engineers) shall be below 1st tannin 
rank and abo 6th hannin; and their ranks and 
salaries shall Be in accordance with the Regula- 
tions relating to the Ranks and Salaries of Han- 
nin Officials, 
‘This Regulation shall come into force on and 
after July 1st, 1S90, 
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AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FORLIGN DEPARTMENT. 
econ, aK 
ImrertaL Orptnance No. 109. 

We hereby e Our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of the Foreign 
Department, and order the same to be promul- 
gated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 

Dated June 27th, 1890. 

Count YaMAGaTs ARITOMO, 
Minister President of State, 

Viscount Aokt Suuzo, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 








Aticle 1.—The Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs shall conduct and control the following 
matters, and exercise superintendence over diplo- 
matic officials and consuls :— 

(1.) Relations with foreign nations, 

(2,) ‘The protection of Japanese commercial and 

other interests in foreign States. 

(3.) Conferences with foreign Governments in 
order to secure equal protection in foreign States 
for Japanese and foreigners in respect of oc- 
cupations and other matlers 

Article 2—A Board of General Administration 
shall be established in the Foreign Department, and 
in it the following affairs shall be dealt with in ad- 
dition to those mentioned in the General Rules :— 

(1.) Declarations, Conferences and ‘Treaties con- 
cerned with the national policy. 

(2.) The carrying out of Treaties. 

(3.), Matters relating to the subjects of the em- 
pire resident in foreign States, and to the 
granting of foreign passports. 

(4.) Matters relating to the granting of interior 
Passports to foreign subjects. 
































(5.) ‘The promotion, removal, and personal af- 
fairs of officials in the Department, diplomatic 
officials, and officials of Consulates. 





(G.) Matters relating to the credentials of dip- 
Tomatic official, State documents of appoint. 
ments and reappointments, letiers of dismissal 

ininjo), and His Imperial Majesty’s letters- 
manual (gos/tinsho). 

Matters relating to audience of diplomatic 
officials in the empire with His Majesty, and 
the mode of their treatment. 

(8.) Matters tclating to ceremonies with regard 
to forcign States. 

(9.) Matters relating to the list of diplomatic 
officials and consuls in Japan. 

(10.) The granting of decorations to foreigners. 

(11,.) Matters relating to. the establishment 
(minkajo) of consulates of other States in the 
Empire. 

(12,) Matters relating to foreign employés. 

(13.) Matters relating to the residence of fo- 
eigners outside the foreign concessions. 

(14.) Matters relating to the residence and pass- 
ports of employés of foreign legations in 

japan. 

att Matters relating to marriages between 
foreigners and Japanese. 

(16.) ‘Phe examination and publication of reports 
of Ministers, Consuls, and others in foreign 
states. 

Article 3.—No Councillors special to the Foreign 
Department shall be appointed, but diplomatic 
officials with no fixed office (muninsho) shall be 
attached to the Department. 

Article 4.—The settled number of secretaries 
special to the Foreign Department shall be 4- 

Article 5.—‘The following bureaux shall be esta- 
blished in the Foreign Department :— 

Commercial Bureau, 

Law Bureau. 

‘Translation Bureau, 

Accountant’s Bureau. 

Article 6.—The Chiefs of the Bureaux of Law 
and Commerce shall be of and chotunin tank or 
above 2nd sonia rank, the Chiefs of the ‘Transla- 
tion and Accountants’ Bureaux shall be 1st somin 
tank and above 3rd sonin rank. 

Article 7.—Assistant Chiefs shall be attached to 
the Commercial Bureau. 

Article 8.—The fcllowir 
with in the Commercial By 

(1.) Commercial and navigation conventions. 

2.) Foreign coinage, &e. 

(3.) The concluding of conventions w 
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affairs shall be dealt 
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hh respect 
to the protection of copyrights, designs, and 
tradematiss, 

(,.) International telegraphs and mails. 

(5.) Matters reiiting (0 the fees to be levied by 
the Imperial Legations and Consulates. 
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(6.) Regulations for examining or publicly re- 
cognizing at Imperial Legations or Consulates. 
foreign passports (Kaigai-ryoken) or other 
documents issued by domestic and foreign 
authorities. 

(7.) The rights of Consuls. 

(8) Matters relating to credentials (ninjo) of 
Consuls. 

Article 9.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Law Bureau — 

(1.)- Matters relating to International Public 
Law and International Private Law. 

(2.) The interpretation of treaties, 

(3-) Questions arising from public documents or 
Correspondence. 

(4.) Petitions filed and actions raised by fo- 
reigners against the Imperial Government, as 
well as petitions filed and actions taised by 
Imperial subjects against foreign Governments. 

(5.) Matters relating to the privileges and free. 
dom from taxes of diplomatic officials 
consuls, 

(6.) Conventions of Extradition, and questions 
arising therefrom. 

(7-) The carrying out of the laws of this Empire 
over subjects of the Empire abroad. 

(8.) Questions relating to cases in which Japa- 
nese subjects are in the service of foreign 
Governments, or in which foreign subjects are 
in the service of the Government of this 
Empire. 

(9.) Matters relating to the enforcement of the 
rights of the police of the Empire against 
foreign subjects. 

(10.) Matters relating to the control of foreign 
concessions, 

(11.) Matters relating to the expulsion of 
foreigners. 

(12.) Matters relating to the inspection, and re- 
cognition, as well as delivery of certificates of 
various persons (miban shosho), 

Atticle 10-—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Translation Bureau :— 

(1) ‘The translation of laws and regulations. 

(2.) ‘The translation of documents of the Depart 
ment. 

(3.) Answers to questions by other departments 
and offices of the Empire relating to the man- 
ner and style of official translations. 

Article 11.—-The following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Financial Bureau :— 

(1.) The estimates and settled accounts, receipts 
and disbursement, adjustment of books (chao), 
as well as the compilation of tables of accounts 
of the Department and foreign legations, 

(2.) The paying and receiving of money, and 
the examination of various documents. 

(3.). Matters relating to lands, edifices, and other 
properly belonging to the Department. 

Article 12.—Eight translators of sonin rank 

shall be attached to the Foreign Department, and 
shall transact the affairs of the Translation Bureau. 

Article 13.—The settled number of probationers 

of the Foreign Department shall be 8 
Article 14.—The settled number of zoku of the 
Foreign Department shall be 100. 

























































POSTAL MONEP ORDER AND SAV- 
INGS BANKS CASHIERS. 
page 
Imrertat Orpinance. No, 105, 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Cashiers of Postal Money 
Order and Postal Savings Banks, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated June 21st, 1890. 
(Countersigned,) 
Count Matsugara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Goro Sxo.iRo, 
Minister of State for Communications. 

Article Cashiers of Postal Money Order and 
Savings Banks shall deposit money as security for 
their good conduct without respect to the limita- 
tions of Article 1, Imperial Ordinance No. 4 of the 
23rd year of Meiji. 

Article 2.—The Additional clause of Article 2, 
Imperial Ordinance No. 4 of the 23rd year of 
Meiji shall not be applied to cashiers of 3¢d class 
postal and telegraphic oflices and 3rd postal office. 

Article 3.—Offices placed under the cuntrol of 
the Minister of State for Finance in accordance 
with Acicle 6, Imperial Ordinance No. 4 of the 
23rd year of Meiji,and Articles rog and 105 of the 
Regulations of Finance shall he wansletred to the 
couttol of the Minister of State for Communications. 



































CORRESPONDENCE. 
pe 
THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN IBARAKI. 





To Tre Epiror oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—The political campaign in this province 
is quite lively. The candidates are numerous; 
and each is, of course, striving with all bis per. 
suasive power to convince a majority of the voters 
of his district that he alone is well qualified to re- 
present them in the first National Diet of Japan. 
The Joaraké Daily News, which is published in 
this city, and is the leading journal of the pro- 
vince, has been pretty much devoted of late to 
political affairs. Strange to say, however, it pub- 
lishes chiefly only matters of general news, or 
contributed articles, or paid advertisements, and 
endeavours to maintain a “strict neutralily”” 40 
fav as editorial utterances and official influence are 
concerned. Perhaps, its support depends upon 
this attitude, which seems strange when compared 
with the course of American or British newspapers 
in political matters. 

Numerous meetings, sometimes social, some- 
times oratorical, have been held all over the 
province in the interests of the various candidates, 
“Calls” to candidates, letters of recommendation, 
corrections of misrepresentions, in quite American 
style, appear daily in the newspapers. One morn. 
ing, perhaps, a list of supporters of acertain can. 
didate is published ; the next morning halfa dozen 
persons whose names were in that list come out in 
a “card” to say, that their names were used 
without authority, and that they favour a rival 
candidate. Accusations of bribery, intimidation, 
obtaining votes under false pretences, have been 
muttered, but no legal action has yet been talcen 
against any candidate for such offences, 

Count Itagaki has been here to infuse en- 
thusiasm into the Liberal cause, but with what 
success is not yet known, In the First District, 
in which this “city is included, two members 
are to be elected; and the’ probability is 
that the candidates of the skfsoku, who are act- 
ing independently of party organization, will be 
successful. In the Second District, where like- 
wise two members are to be chosen, it seems 
likely that Mr. Sho Nemoto, of the Aikoku-koto 
branch of the Liberal party, will gain a svat. 
His career has been so romantic, that a few words 
may not be out of place here. He was boin 
in the country a few miles out from this city 
about 4o years ago. As his parents were poor 
farmers, they could not give him much educa- 
tion but he succeeded in attending the common 
schools of this city for awhile. Then he went to 
Tokyo, where he pulled a jiurikisha in the day- 
time for a living, and studied as he had oppor- 
tunity, even into the night, He finally managed 
somehow to reach America, where by sheer plack he 
worked himself up through a high school, and en- 
tered the University of Vermont. From this insti 
tution he was graduated in the class of '893 and 
then, after traveling in England and on the con- 
tinent, returned to Japan. Such indomitable 
energy and intellectual qualifications certainly 
deserve a seat in the House of Representatives, 
Asan earnest Christian, he would be a power for 
good in that body. 

‘The campaign thus far seems to teach that hu- 
man nature is about the same the world over; and 
that the Japanese can adapt themselves readily to 
some phases of representative government. It is, 
of course, sincerely to be hoped that nothing will 
happen to indicate that they cannot maintain in 
purity the governmental rights and the- political 
privileges they have received. 

Mito, June 26th, 1890. 
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FEMALE SHAVERS FOR TOKYO.—THE 
DAWN OF A NEW ERA, 


To tHe Eprror of THe “ Jaran Maru.” 

Sir —Nothing but the extreme importance of 
the subject could justify me in venturing to bee you 
to reconsider the decision expressed in the Yapan 
Mail of the 28th instant to award the credit of 
having initiated the great tonsorial revolution to 
the Kobe artiste. ‘The lady whose deft manipula: 
tions made so favourable an impression upon you, 
sir, has had many predecessors in the att—notably 
in Sweden, ‘There and elsewhere I have had the 
advantaye of being operated on by fair barberesses 
whose titillating touch yet haunts the stubble of 
my chin, ‘The wiles of many a one of them have 
feft no doubt on my mind but that the al 
prediction that the thing would worl splendidly in 
‘Tokyo is peculiarly capable of fulfilment, 

As arule the lady of lather entertains the firm. 
est conviction that the possibilities of “hope”? and 
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“soap” are by no means exhausted by the thyming 
efforts of the poetaster on the outside sheet of 
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Punch, Her conversation is not of racing, 
breach of promise cases, or the enormities of Mr. 
Gladstone; it is, nevertheless, irresistible. Be- 
tween the insertion of the lather-coated brush into 
the corners of your momh and the first graceful 
swoop of the razor you have eagerly purchased a 
picturesque box of scented soap, and ere the gentle 
pressure of her hands relaxes from the towel round 
your chin you are the proud possessor of the very 
latest razor strop. For the lady barber has dis. 
covered that the possession of “ phimp contours of 
a dimpled arm” is not incompatible with a strict 
attention to business, 

‘And when, after your first visit, you leave her 
fascinating abode, with your hat in one hand, the 
Lox of soap in the other, and sundry parcels de- 
pending by a party-coloured string fiom between 
your teeth, you indeed feel that a new cra has 
dawned for woman, barber, and for 

SOMEBODY’S SOAP. 











June goth, 1890. 





THE “NEW YORK HERALD” AND THE 
AZABU MURDER. 





To tne Eprtor oF tHe “ Jaran Matt.” 

Sir,—Your paragraph in yesterday’s issue of 
the Azabu murder was nota pit too severe, but 
you were in error in attlibuting it to me. Idid 
send the New Vork Herald an article one third of 
the length about this murder, giving the plain facts 
and the probable reasons. “They sent me my 
cheque by return of post, but thinking that my 
article did not sufficiently revel in that spicy sub- 
ject, they did what they had a perfect right to do 
50 long as they did not append my name, handed 
the article over to one of their theatrical narrators 

nd told him to work it up. The curious error 

about the troops creptin thus, [ said that Mr. 
Large went a day earlier because all the train ac- 
commodation the next day would be monopolised 
by the large bodies of troops returning to the 
capital from the manceuvres at Nagoya. 

The brilliant pieces of description about mur- 
derer McElvaine and the Pool of Siloam are, it is 
needless to say, not mine, indeed the only verbal 
extract from my letter is the passage about the 
bank robber 

With compliments, Iam yours, &c., 

“THE ARTIST WITH THE PEN.” 


Yokohama, July 1st, 1890. 














THE TABERNACLE, 


To tHe Epiror or tue “Japan Matt? 

Sir,—Permit me to thank you for your kindly 
note in your issue of last Thursday regarding the 
burning of the Tabernacle in Hongo, in which I 
am so directly interested, and at the same time to 
gratefully acknowledge in your columns, instead 
of writing separately, the many letters and verbal 
expressions of sympathy which kind friends have 
sent. 

‘The suggestions of the Press, as well as the 
urging of friends, encourage me to make an appeal 
for help towards repairing the heavy loss, so that 
we may at once push forward the worl of recon- 
struction, The season, [ know, is exceedingly un- 
favourable, and claims on public sympathy are 
many. At the same time itis thought that there 
are many friends who would be able and willing to 
contribute at once, when gifts would be doubly 
helpful. If we proceed immediately we shall avoid 
still heavier loss, for the wallS can be used again 
if used without delay, and it may be possible for 
us (o open in October, and thus avoid adding 
another year to the already long delay, 

‘There’are two ways in which substantial aid may 
be given. First by direct subscriptions, either in 
cash or payable within three or six months, and 
second, by several friends, who may have a 
balance lying idle, each entrusting us with a small 
loan at reasonable interest for six months or a 
year, until we receive the response sure to come 
from an appeal to onr friends in the West. We 
need from 3,000 to 4,000 dollars to complete the 
work as undertaken, 

I trust your readers will pardon this appeal. It 
will at least serve to show those who are disposed to. 
give that theic help will be most gratefully accepted 
“In His Name.” Others may pass it by. With 
many thanks for the constant kindness of the 
Mail. 

Tremain, yours faithfully, C.S. EBY. 

P.S.—[t might be wellto indicate in a word or 
two the genesis and character of the work aimed 
atby the “ Central Tabernacle,” for the benefit of 
those who may not have read the literature relat. 
ing to the subject. My thought for many years 
was that in addition to the kind of mission work 
generally carried on, a supplementary undertaking 
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ona larger scale, with more varied methods and 
iu which all denominations might unite, should be 
launched to appeal to the intelligent classes as 
well as give an opportunity of reaching the masses 
with still larger ellect. 

Tt was not to be wondered at that plans out of 
the common run, involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money, should meet with a cool re- 
ception and even with active opposition, to over- 
come which years of delay had to be patiently 
endured. No doubt both the difficulties and the 
delay have chastened the original plan into more 
practical shape. In response to persistent effort 
several thousand dollars were raised from private 
contributors and then the Mission Board in whose 
service Lam employed (Canada Methodist) made 
a generous grant of 4,000 dollars, increasing this 
subsequently when a more expensive lot’ was 
purchased. 

"The design of the Tabernacle is : (1) To provide 
a large and well-planned centre for Christian worl 
the very size and style and comfort of which will 
be an attraction to the best, a something some- 
what commensurate with this immense and Im- 
petial city, in this important stage of Japanese 
History. (2) In such a place to have, besides 
ordinary and extraordinary evangelistic work, a 
great variety of lectures, apologetical, scientific, 
philosophical, popular, illustrated with the aid of 
stereopticon views, &c.; concerts which should 
bring the educating and cultivating influence of 
music within the reach of everybody, and meetings 
for humanitarian and kindred purposes, ina word, 
giving the old Gospel in concrete methods adapted 
to the time, the place and the people. (3) While 
the specific union of denominations in the under- 
taking was found impossible, it is hoped to 
retain the soul of the original plan in perhaps 
more workable shape. ‘Thus we ate not to 
have a so-called ‘‘union” establisliiment which 
might be in danger of splitting on the rock 
of “What's everybody's business is nobody's 
business,” nor on the other, a so-called “ undeno- 
minational ” concern which might develop into an 
Ishmaelite separation from all the churches. It is 
proposed along with the effective control and in- 
tense life of one denomination which takes res- 
ponsible charge, to lay special emphasis on those 
points of teaching and those lines of thought and 
work which may be called pan-denominational, 
lying at the basis of every form of scriptural 
Christianity and shown in the general outcome of 
goodwill to men. It is hoped by this means 
to form a centre from which an influence shall 
go forth to help forward every branch of the 
Church, in the upbuilding of which lovers of 
every denomination may more or less contribute, 
and which will have indirectly a unifying in. 
fluence among all Christians on the only feasible 
line, that of mutual recognition and helpfulness, 
And Tam thankful to say that other churches are 
represented among the donors. Those who take 
the trouble to examine photographs of the ruins 
will notice that there are only three brick walls 
standing. ‘The front wall isto be a temporary 
structure of wood and cement, the hope being to 
enlarge in a few years, extending the building 
forward, and adding a handsome tower to complete 
the architect's design. In the meantime the 
full width of 72ft. and Goft. of the length, consti- 
tute the present building, which with music gallery 
and platform at one end and galleries on either 
side will make an attractive and ample audience 
room. ‘The internal arrangement was suggested 
by the plan of Mr. John’ Wanamaker’s great 
Sunday School: building in Philadelphia, U.S., 
the gallery spaces being utilized by sliding doors 
or curtains when smaller gatherings call for such, 
and then by the removal of these sliding doors the 
whole building becomes one large audience room, 

The present lot, with indirect expenses, has 
cost us over $7,000. The building complete and 
furnished was to be about $10,000. About $3,000 
will put us back where we were before the fire, but 
we shall need still another $1,000 to complete the 
building and its furnishing without debt. I may 
add thatwe expect tomake the building fire proof, 

The word Tabernacle was chosen as less secular 
than Lecture Hall and less ecclesiast than 
Church, and as a just expression of the vid media 
arrived at, 



































PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND 
PASTORS IN JAPAN. 





To Tue Epiror or THe “ Japan Main” 

Sir,—While heartily thanking you for your 
kindly reference in to-day’s issue to the  Taber- 
nacle” project, I would ask permission to put in a 
word for several exceptions to the prevailing rule 
of small chapels and small salaried men, and thus 
remove a possible though entirely unintended 
erroneous impression. ‘The American Episcopal 
Church in Ysubiji, lately opened, though not 

















very large, is still a gem; the Methodist Church in 
Azabu, though not ornate, is of considerable size, 
and beside these there are two or three moderately 
sized churches inconnection with the Ichi Kyokwai 
sufficient to be mentioned as exceptions to the 
general rule, 

‘Then, although it seems to be too true that many 
of the native churches are under-manned, and 
many congregrations, probably in order to be self- 
supporting, are satisfied with cheap substitutes for 
eflicient ministers, still there are sume native pas- 
tors who in addition to the earnestness which may 
be predicated of all, are really well-equipped and 
efficient men, 

At the same time I appreciate and endorse the 
point you are aiming at, and am in hopes that the 
“Tabernacle” will make a conspicuous contribu. 
tion in that direction, viz, that the spiritual and 
intellectual energy of Protestantism should find 
expression also in more imposing and better 
equipped public buildings dedicated to its work 
in this immense city. 

Yours, etc, 

Tokyo, July 2, 1890. 





























Cc. S. EBY. 





AT THE KANDA FOLLING BOOTH. 





‘To THe Epitor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—Tuesday was a great day for the whole 
Empire, but it may be doubted whether 
such national importance was ever ushered 
equal sobriety and decorum, Everybody seemed 
alive to the tremendous interest of the occasion, 
and the schools were well-nigh deserted, the stu- 
dents-—especially in Kanda—thronging the streets 
and eagerly discussing the chances of this or that 
candidate. It was a surprise to learn, however, 
the very small number of the voters; so many 
restrictions attach to the franchise that even in 
such a very populous district as Nihonbashi there 
were but 637 persons who could exercise the right, 
while in Kanda the number fell short of 500. It 
appears that very many well-to-do merchants and 
real estate owners, while residing de facto in Tokyo 
for quite a long period, are not recognized as ¢ 
zens de juve of the capital, they being registered 
as residents in other provinces or cities. ‘To take 
a case in point :—One of the wealthiest and most 
enterprising merchants in Kanda was debarred 
from the ballot because he is a native of Shizu- 
oka Prefecture, registered as such, and not under 
the immediate supervision of the Tokyo City 
Government, although the owner of many houses 
in Kanda, Even should he have gone to Shizuoka 
he would still have been unable to vote, as 
possessing no taxable real estate in that pro- 
vince. In fine, though paying taxes amounting 
to quite a large sum annually and for many 
years a resident of the metropolis, he had not the 
right to cast a vote, 

Owing to similar circumstances the number of 
voters was astonishingly small compared with the 
huge population of Tékyd, and for this reason, 
pethaps, those who could vote fully appreciated 
the solemnity of the occasion and the preat re- 
sponsibility in their hands. 

‘The ward office (Ku-yakusho) was the polling 
booth in each urban district. A bamboo or board 
fence shut out the interested crowd of onlookers, 
and kept all would be intruders at a distance, 
Each voter was arrayed in his best, with crested 
haori, flowing hakama and—cruel contrast !—a 
sun topee. At the entrance he was met by two 
or three constables, by whom he was required to 
present his senkyd-ken, or voter’s ticket. A sharp 
glance at his general appearance, and he was 
allowed to enter the ward-office. In Kanda thisis 
quite an imposing building, next door to Mr, Masu- 
jima’s English Law School. Upon entering the 
basement and running the gauntlet of some 
fifty pairs of curious eyes, belonging to the clerks 
and other officials of the office, each voter was 
required to remove his wooden geta, receiving 
a pair of straw sandals in return. "A flight of 
steps led to the second floor, where was the all- 
important ballot-box. In this upper room were 
twelve persons, exclusive of the voters; one si 
kyo-chd, orsupervisor of the ballot, five tachi 
nin ov witnesses, 4 kyiZi, or servants, and 2 
daisht, or assistant-clerks. Immediately in front 
of the supervisor was the ballot-box, a large 
wooden receptacle having three slits. As each 
voter entered he was questioned as to his name, 
his address, and his occupation. Upon answering 
his interrogator (one of the fachiat-nin) the voter 
had then to produce his senkyé-ken z an entry was 
made in one of the voluminous registers, and 
with the words yoroshit gosaimast, he was in- 
formed that the great moment had at last arrived. 
Before put his ballot into the box he had to 
fold the little slip of paper (bearing lis name in 
full as well as that of the candidate for whom 
he “plumped) ” in oider to fit it to the narrow 
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slit, thereby giving the supervisor an opportunity 
of seeing that he held but one ballot, and that 
everything was en régle. A bow to the supervisor 
and the ballot was over. Ata long side-table, 
covered with green baize, the voter could there- 
upon indulge in a cup of steaming tea, to re- 
fresh himself after his exciting ordeal. A few 
whispered words with some other voters waiting 
for their turn or about to return; a collective bow 
to the august assembly,—and all was finished. 
From personal observation I can affinm that no 
more than twelve voters were present at any one 
time ; there was no opportunity for “ wire-pulling!s 
everything was managed with the greatest de- 
corum; there was no noise above 3 whisper. 

In front of the Kanda ward.officean enterpris- 
ing photographer was doing a roaring trade in 
cartes-de-visite of Messrs. Tsunoda Shimpei and 
Oyagi, the two most popular candidates. Re- 
porters 
rigidly excluded from the ballot-room, and not a 
soul knew how the ballot was going, or who stood 
the best chance of election. In front of the ward- 
office was quite a crowd of people, eager to obtain 
the slightest information as to the probable result 
‘of the ballot, but not one syllable reached their 
curious ears, and the three constables at the en- 
trance might have sat as models for the sphinx, so 
impassive were their features. 

‘So the day wore on. Each office was open from 
7 am. till 6 p.m., but towards evening the 
Voters grew scarce and the silent crowd without as 
silently began to disperse. 
thing is!” ul 
officials. Yes,” he replied with a meaning smile, 





© Tokyo is all right, but there’s a different state of 


affairs in the provinces!” 
Your obedient servant, 
July 1st, 1890. 
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SPAIN, ENGLAND, AND JAPAN. 





To THe Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” 


$1n,—During the past year Spain, England, and 
Japan have been actors in a scene which has 


attracted the attention of the civilized world. | Im- 
portant principles of international law and juris- 
prudence were involved. The last steamer brought 
to my table a leading journal from Chicago, 
U.S.A,, which contains an excellent, though brief, 
editorial on this subject. It is from the able pen 
of Major Robinson, who is recognized, by the 
press and general public, as one of the wisest and 
most discriminating thinkers on topics of the day. 
As it may be of interest to your readers, at this 
time, to see what is the opinion of no small pertion 
of the leading men in the United States on the 
whole question involved, I submit herewith a copy 
of the editorial which is as follows :— 

“The question of the extraterritorial privileges 
of Western nations in Japan is again presented 
in a way that goes far to justify demand for their 
abolition. For the last thirty years foreigners have 
had the privileges of trade and residence in certain 
localities in the Empire, with local jurisdiction 
through their own consular courts, and the right 
of appeal to those courts in determining their rela- 
tions to Japanese subjecis. But for a long time 
there has been increasing objection to this system 
on the part of the Japanese, in that it implies their 
own inferiority, and the United States, France, 
Germany, and Russia have agreed to its aban- 
donment if some adequate. substitute shall be 
found. Great Britain and other Western powers 
liave, however, declined to consent to any change, 
despite the almost positive refusal of Japan to sub- 
mit longer to what is regarded as a national 
humiliation, on the ground that the Japanese ate 
not yet sufficiently advanced in civilization to 
make such a course safe. ‘ 

«But the maintenance of this position has in 
a recent instance resulted in a flagrant breach 
of international law on the part of Spain, with 
England as her divect abettor, and in leaving 
the little Eastern State, which both Powers in- 
sist is not yet in a position to be treated as an 
equal, the ‘only one of the three fully cognizant 
of its rights. It appears a Spanish criminal (or 
criminals) was arrested in Japan by the Spanish 
Consular authorities, who in lack of a build- 
ing of their own in which to confine him, were 
permitted to use the English prison, Such an 
arrangement would have been proper enough had 
the crime heen committed on Japanese territory, 














but, unfortunately, the crime was committed in| 





Manila, the arrest of the culprit by the Spanish 
Authorities being therefore a patent disregard of 
the Japanese right of asylum 
justly insisted that they v 
jurisdiction 

culprit should be released and re- 
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in their own country, 








rested by their 


own officers and formally surrendered to the 
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and representatives of the press were 


“How quiet every- 
T ventured to remark to one of the 


Toe Japanese very | 


and that the | 


Spanish Authorities for extradition. They posi- 
lively refused to permit the criminal to be returned 
to Manila in any other way} and for nine months 
stood guard over the English prison, until the 
Madrid Government instructed its Consul to com- 
ply with their just demand, The point once conced- 
ed, no further hindrance was offered, the Japanese 
objection being not to the arrest of the criminal, 
but to his arrest in defiance of a jurisdiction not 
surrendered by treaties with other Powers. N: 
turally, the incident has discredited England, 
which occupies the position of aiding a breach of 
international law, although keenly resenting such 
breaches on the part of other nations, and the 
press is already calling attention to the loss of 
prestige which it must involve. It urges that 
countries determined to maintain their extra-terri- 
torial rights must accept the obligations con- 
sequent thereon, and that England, with her large 
commercial interests in Japan, should be first to 
recognize the vast changes wrought in the Empire 
within the last few years. If the Japanese are 
not yet on as high a plane of civilization as they 
deem themselves to be, the recent incident at least 
proves that they have a clear perception of what 
law is and of the rights it conveys, and are pre- 
pared to stand strictly upon them. "With the evi- 
dence they are giving of capacity to keep abreast 
of Western civilization, it is absurd longer to insist 
that they are incapable of affording sufficient se- 
curity to Brilish rights and interests, and if the 
agreement made with the United States is again 
offered to other nations, it should be promptly ac- 
cepted.” 

















Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK J. STANLEY. 
June goth, 1899. 











POETRY. 
—— 
A LITTLE IDYLL IN MOST IRREGULAR METRE. 








Maiden childlike, in thy hands 
Old Japan mast live, 
When ‘tile customs of strange lands 
‘Curious blessings give. 
When thov'rt learned in foreign ways 
‘Think thine own the prettier 
Fragrance in the memory stays, 
Fragrance of the vanislied Mays: 
Mark then all these Cherry days 
‘With the reddest letter. 
Dainty breath and dainty finger 
Keep the dust and moth away 
From thy old-world vesture; 
Let its folds of soft cloud-grey, 
With their silken texture, 
Re the fairyland and any 
Where old Japan may have full sway 
‘And metiories fondly linger. 
New Japan ! no softer hours 
‘Than those we spent among the flowers 
‘The gods can ever send her. 
‘Then once a year forget the West, 
‘Take from thy closet what is be 
Go forth in flowered garments 
Thy form by all their folds car 
Brave in them the blossom-showers, 
‘Thea lay them by in lavender, 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM fAPANESE 
FOURNALS. 
eS 
THE TENDENCY OF ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


The extreme appreciation of commodities in the 
13th and rgth years of Meiji, was undoubtedly due 
to the increased issue of paper money, while the 
weakness of producing sources was an effect of the 
reduction of the volume of paper money. There 
were not wanting methods of remedying those evils, 
but the case is different with the present econo- 
mic conditions, ‘The elements that give rise to 
the depression of to-day are equally of natural 
and artificial origin: they are from proximate 
as well as remote causes: the rise in rice values, 
the depreciation of various shares, and the sud- 
den rise in foreign exchange, are phenomena which 
threaten the fulure very seriously. 

The appreciation of rice was expected on 
account of the occurrence of storms aud floods 
last. year. ‘The dreadful natural calamities that 
took place in various paris of the country could 
not fail to result in unusually poor harvests, In 
the midst of these apprehensions, a few speculators 
‘began to. buy rice in the summer and fall of last 
ye Since then, though the price of rice has 
undergone more or less temporary change, its 
general tendency has been towards appreciation. 

















the end of last yer 





when reports came to hand showing a yield of 70 
per cent. less in the wheat crop as compared with 
the usual harvests, and when apprehensions began 
to be entertained with regard to the prospects of 
the rice crop for the present year. The Govern- 
ment abolished not long ago the system of providing 
stores of rice against emergencies, and this course, 
together with its recent action in opening special 
export ports for rice, led somewhat to a reduction 
in the quantity of grain stored in various localities, 
Even assuming that the harvests last fall were not 
so poor in reality as popular report estimated, 
there was still a reduction of 10 to 20 per cent. in 
the aggregate, and when we have added to this, 
the constant purchase of by rice merchants, 
appreciation in the value of the grain was not 
unnatural. The higher classes of the farming 
community found themselves placed in a some- 
what unfavourable situation for the sale of their 
rice, and in addition to this, they followed the 
old fashioned course of keeping their storehouses 
closed with the view of providing against distress 
in the future. Under these circumstances the gap 
between supply and demand was emphasized and 
widened. 

‘When the Government decided to appropriate 
the Central Famine Relief Fund for the importa- 
tion of foreign rice, the popular belief was 
that the action of the Cabinet would be prop. 
tionate to the real wants of the case. For 
economic society is aflicted by a most acute and 
sensitive nervous system, ‘Ihe appearance of a 
large tice merchant in the market, either for 
the’ purpose of buying or of selling, has a most 
powerful effect in influencing the value of rice, and 
though the Department of Finance—which su- 
premely regulates the finances of the State—might 
appear capable of lessening the pressure which 
prevailed, by carrying out the policy of importing 
foreign rice, yet as a malter of fact social affairs 
cannot always be regulated by laws. So in this 
case things came out all contrary to previous cal- 
culations, and the result was an accelerated in- 
crease in rice values. ‘The sale by the Government 
of such a small amount as 5,000 bales of imported 
rice, which was the quantity brought forward on the 
first occasion, had only the effect of disclosing to 
the public the scarcity of the store of rice in the 
hands of the Government, a result that naturally 
contributed to increase rather than decrease the 
market quotation. ‘These 5,000 bales were all wc- 
quired bya few speculators, and prices for this 
consignment actually mounted higher than those of 
the general market. ‘This was certainly not the 
result that the Government expected to bring 
about. By the second and third sales of rice by 
the Government, the prospect for the future be- 
came somewhat better. 

If the harvest of the present year should prove 
a failure—or if not a failure, should be as poor as 
last year’s—the future will Claim our most anxious 
consideration. The percentage of poor people 
to the general population is increasing daily; 
the highways are now seen lined with starving 
folles, and it seems to us that some united action 
should be taken by the rest of the community in 
order to remedy the prevailing distress. — But this 
distress is merely the effect of the conditions that 
we have mentioned above. 

The free monetary conditions of the 17th and 18th 
years of Meiji (1884 and 1885) gave rise to many 
corporations, the aggregate capitallof which was cor- 
respondingly large. Now, even though these cor- 
porations could stand upon a solid basis and realize 
ample profits, there would still be inevitable 
trouble -in the economic world as a consequence 
of this fixing of capital. How much more serious 
then is the case when we find that the greater 
number of those corporations were called into ex- 
istence by a mania which has been well called the 
“company fever?” Precisely this point gave rise 
to grave apprehensions in the year before last. 
Fortunately, the more intelligent classes of the 
community were not behind-hand in their pre- 
parations to meet the economic troubles that 
seemed imminent; and these preparations. of 
theirs were in a manner successful in preventing 
the occurrence of catastrophes. Nevertheless the 
root of the danger is deeply set in society, and 
various evils are apt to appear on the surface as 
circumstances favour their growth. With the ap- 
preciation of rice las¢ fall, the value of various 
shares depreciated in proportion, In the months 
of February and March, the time for paying up in- 
stalments of shares, the circulating medium of the 
central markets was centred in the farming classes, 
and the lack of means to fulfil obligations led toa 
drop in the value of stocks. ‘The Bank of Japan, 
realizing the emergency, facilitated the use of 










































































Rice values began to increase portentously about | tible+ notes by yen 15,000,000. 


securities and placed at the disposal of the Specie 
Bank funds for the purchase of foreign bills, 
with which view it increased the issue of conver- 
But this step 


and teached a climax in May, 'has not been productive of extensive benefit, and 
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since then, a period of about three months, the price 
of rice has augmented and the earnings of the la- 
bouring classes have to be changed into food as 
fast as they are won, There are a number of 
large landed proprietors throughout the country 
who in their fears as to the future, limit their ex- 
penditure as much as possible, and thus while there 
is a small demand for commodities, there is also 
a daily lessening necessity for labour. Meanwhile, 
the Bank of Japan has lowered the rate of interest, 
and raised the value of various securities. But 
how can these acts on the part of the Bank alle- 
viate the present depression? 

‘That imports exceed exports is not necessarily 
a circumstance to regret, for if increased imports 
mean increased consumptive power they cannot be 
injurious. On the other hand, the excess of exports 
over imports is not necessarily a subject for con- 
gratulation, especially if it involves decreased con- 
cumptive power in the interior, when wages become 
Jower ; and articles of inferior value are exported. 

But the excess of exports in our commerce of 
last year is not due to the above mentioned 
cause, The excess of imports noticeable from last 
January up to May inclusive, was above yer 
1,000,000, and among such imports is found one 
commodity that was introduced from the necessity 
of circumstances, namely, rice. We have now reach- 
ed the time for the export of raw silk and in this 
direction we may look for compensation for other 
losses. We have just received a telegram from 
America communicating the decision of the United 
States in regard to the silver problem, and it 
is plainly apparent that henceforward the 
$4,500,000 ‘which the United States will buy 
monthly must tend to appreciate silver and 
consequently depreciate gold as against silver. 
This policy of the United States “Government 
may bring benefit to the States, but the silver 
nations of the East, our country included, may 
find it advantageous to buy articles from gold 
countries, but disadvantageous to export to the 
latter. This circumstances will no doubt place 
serious hindrances in the way of the sale of our 
raw silk, 

ince last January we have lost in foreign 
trade some yer 4,000,000 in gold and silver. But 
this sum was only exchanged for foreign articles, 
and must not necessarily be classed as loss. Still 
if this should continue without alteration, gold and 
silver must flow out of the country rapidly. 

If in these circumstances credit should be injured 
in the interior, and a host of applicants appear be- 
fore the Bank of Japan all anxious to exchange notes 
for silver, how will the Bank meet this demand? 
Surely therefore this outflow of gold and silver 
whicl is observable at the present time is not at 
alla favourable phenomenon. Does the Minister 
of the Treasury think that the policy of buying in 
foreign bills will be potential asa remedy? ‘The 
above are among the most regrettable  circum- 
stances that are manifested in Japanese economic 
society at the present time, and for these the 
Minister of State for Finance is not necessarily 
to blame—nor indeed are those who blame him. 

































A POLITICAL CLOUD. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 

No one will venture to doubt that constitutional 
systems have merits and recommendations far 
outweighing the abuses and evils that they give 
rise to. Indeed the drawbacks are not by any 
means few in number. One of these undoubtedly 
is the impossibility of assembling within the tanks 
of the government all the leading statesman of a 
particular era. In practice the existence of a con- 
stitutional system necessarily involves the rise of 
political parties, so that while one class holds the 
reins of government another will range itself on 
the popular side, and leading politicians will thus 
be divided into two sections. Under a well regu- 
lated form of absolute government it may happen 
that the best men of the country are in power and 
fill official positions, but that is a conjuncture 
which can only be hoped for once in centuries, 
On the contrary, it is more often the case, under 
absolute governments, that rogues and persons of 
low origin and dishonest methods mostly come to 
power and harass the people by their unprincipled 
policy. A tepresentative form of government can 
not be regarded as perfect in respect of this ques- 
tion of employing and utilizing men of power, and 
yet as compared with the other systems of go- 
Vernment, the representation may properly be 
regarded ‘as not far removed from perfection, if it 
can secure half of the ability and genius that the 
community can furnish, 

People living under a representative system of 
government ought therefore to endeavour to elect 
as their representatives men who may be depended 
on to subserve their private interests to the dictates 
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of justice, and who can cSoperate with cach other 
in disposing with effect of political affairs. If it 
should happen that the nation is so far neglectful 
of its best interests, and so far ruled by mere cir 
cumstances, as to fail in its duty of electing fit and 
proper men, then the Diet will be crowded with 
selfish and unscrupulous persons. So that, assum- 
ing that the principle of a party cabinet be hap- 
pily put into practice, the men who will come from 
the Diet to take the management of public affairs, 
will certainly not be those best suited for the pur- 
pose. How then can the public expect to see a 
just and enlightened goverment policy? If this 
is to be the result, although the representative form 
of government has the advantage of securing a 
large proportion of the best men of the country, it 
can hardly be regarded as superior to the absolute 
system. 

In Europe and America it is often said that a 
constitutional system does not necessarily mean 
the accession to power of the most capable men, be- 
cause of the fact above mentioned ; and is there not 
perceptible a tendency among our own countrymen 
to elect as their representatives unworthy persons? 
Instead of using speech, that most valuable wea- 
pon, we find that some of our candidates are not 
ashamed in the heat of election contests to resort 
lo the argument of brute force, thereby placing 
themselves on a level with the lower animals. ‘This 
harmful tendency has already been noted by the 
general public, and its authors will no doubt be 
treated with the disapprobation which they de- 
serve. But in cases where bribery and gifts are 
used for the purpose of obtaining votes, the effects 
may not come so prominently before public notice, 
though nothing could well be more despicable than 
such practices. 

‘The persons who now strive to win votes by the 
aid of money ae on the same low level as those 
who gained the rank of samuyas in former days by 
the same means. The privileges which mer- 
chants and farmers were able to obtain dis. 
honestly in the feudal times were no doubt of 
considerable moment to themselves personally, 
but we look in vain for any good that they as sa- 
murai ever accomplish for their country. They 
gave rise to the custom of leading extravagant 
lives among their comrades; they were the first 
who fled when their assistance was most 
needed; and they were invariably in the rear 
when an expedition set out, and in the van 
when retreat became necessary. \Vhat then 
did they accomplish for the country? The case 
stands the same with those who at present 
strive to obtain seats in the Diet; only that now 
the men whom they bribe are not their lords 
but their electors. They now administer their 
flattery not to their superiors but to their infe- 
riots, and we may gather from this what their con- 
duct will be when they gain admission to the Diet. 
In our times there are not lacking men who are 
concerned in seeing the danger which lies in the 
future, who can recognise and are able to apply the 
proper remedies. And just in the same way, (here 
were in the old days samurai, perhaps of low birth 
but of military skill and gallantry, whose charac- 
ters were conspicuously different from the debased 
clansmen who marked the period of the decline of 
feudal power. These were unable to gain access to 
their lords by reason of the clouds of worthless para- 
sites by whom the latter were surrounded, and so 
also tle people in our times are being led by selfish 
and unprincipled men, who take advantage of the 
general lack of political ideas among the electors, 
and are thus enabled to defeat the efloits of those 
who would fain direct popular action into proper 
courses. The educated and cultured men of 
the feudal times elected to wait for their op- 
portunity, retiring for this purpose from pub- 
lic life, and in solitude devoted themselves to 
study and reflection ; and so now-a-days their pro- 
totypes, seeing the futility of present action, with- 
‘aw from the political arena and wait for the 
time when they may with advantage to their 
country take part in public affairs. ‘Ihe com. 
parison, however, is not completely sound, for 
with the great weapon speech, which now lies in 
their grasp, good and capable men may do much 
by remaining in the contest and boldly and 
fearlessly attacking the evils which are making 
their appearance. The prospect in any case isa 
somewhat unsettling one, and shows the fallacy 
of expecting that a constitutional form of govern- 
ment will necessarily involve the presence in the 
Government of a proportion of the country’s 
best men, so that we look forward with no litle 
anxiety to the opening of the first Diet. : 
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YOKOHAMA AMATEUR ROWING 
CLUB. 
pom ag St 


Serine Recarra. 

‘The Spring Regatta of the Yokohama Amateur 
Rowing Club, which was held on Saturday, was a 
most successful meeting. Great interest was evi- 
dently taken in the races generally—but specially 

» the man.of-war contests—for in addition to 
a large company of shore people, including a 
yoodly proportion of ladies, the verandah and 
grounds of the Club House were thronged with 
British, Japanese, and Turkish officers, while the 
fleet. of cutters, galleys, gigs, and dingeys 
that lay outside the course filled with applauding 
crews lent to the scene an aspect of much liveliness 
and animation. ‘The efforts of the Japanese blue- 
jackets were watched keenly by the crews of four 
torpedo boats, which were evidently also drawn to 
the spot by no common interest. The afternoon 
was throughout a most enjoyable one, capital music 
being discoursed at intervals by the band of the 
Impericuse. The following were the officials :— 
Committee—Messrs, W. W. Till, H. V. Henson, 
F, J. Hall, J. Walter, C. Giffens, W. W. Camp- 
bell, H. J. Gorman, J. Rickett, W. J. Kenny, 
E. W. Tilden, Mr. Rickett acting as Judge, Mr. 
Hannen, as starter and umpire, and Mr. Sutter 
astimekeeper, We append a list of the events :— 
Men-or-War—Srnote Bankep.—Handicap, 15 

Sec., per Oar per Mile—Two Miles. 
Imperieuse, gig, 6 oars . 
Severn, galley, 8 oars... 
Ertougroul, gig, 5 oars 
Fuso Kan, galley, 7 oars... 
Takao Kan, galley, 60ars...... 
Leander, whaler, 5 oars 
Alacrity, galley, 6 oars 
Caroline, whaler, 5 oars... 
Imperiense, whaler, § oar 
Takachiho Kan, gig, 6 oars 
Caroline, galley, 6 oars... 

The crowd of eleven boats started in capital 
style, one of the Japanese craft showing up very 
well at the outset.” ‘They kept all well together out 
to the mark, but on the return trip the Severn's big 
galley drew ahead, and, gradually increasing her 
lead, came in first in 21 m. 50 secs. The /mperieuse 
gig finished next go secs. astern, thus winning the 
race by means of her allowance of two oars (30 
secs. per oar over the course of two miles). The 
‘Turkish gig took third place, but.no prize. The 
race was a most exciting one. 
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Crus Fours—One Mile. 


L. Mottu (bow). 
G. Philip’ “oicccts 
C.H. Merriman . 
B.H. Pearson (stroke) 

W. L. Robinson (cox.) ... 
Brack (Plover 
W. W. Campbell . 
K. Kingdon .......4. 
F. J. Hall 
F. H. Shepherd (stroke) 
J. Rickett (cox.) scene 
Ruack (Petrel). 
E. R. Morriss (bow) 
A. Churchill 
H. de Raasloff ...... 
G. W. Barton (stroke) 
W. Sutter (cox.) ey 
Of the three crews that started, Shepherd’s 
was most fancied, this with Barton’s being those 
originally selected, while the white boat was 
manned by practically a made-up lot. Henson 
and Grant had to retire, their places being 
taken by Martin and Philip, and almost at 
the last moment Pearson had to take stroke in 
place of Martin. Barton in the outside berth, 
and Pearsgn inside, drew ahead immediately after 
the start, the third crew falling astern. Off the 

Creek, Barton had the lead, but Pearson spurted 

gamely a hundred yards out and though one of his 

men caught acrab and threw other two oars out of 
action, the crewrecovered very promptly and, row- 
ing with rare pluck, got level with their opponents 

and won by a quarter of a length, ‘Time, 8.44. 

Men-ov-War—Dovnste Bankep.—Handicap, 15 

Sec. per 2 Oars per Mile.—Two Miles. 

Imperieuse, cutter, 12 oars 

Alacrity, cutter; 10 oars. 

Ertougroul, cutter, 10 0atS wise 

Caroline, cutter, 10 oars .... 

Caroline, cutter, 12 oars .. 

kachiho Kan, cutter, 12 oars 

Takachiho Kan, cutter, 12 oars 

Takao Kan, cutter, 10 oars 

Fuso Kan, cutter, 10 oars .... 

Yamato Kan, cutter, 14 oars 

Ertougroul, cuter, 8 oars... 
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Eleven doubled banked boats started in the 
men-of-war race; a Japanese crew taking the lead 
at the outset. The distance told on them, how- 
ever, and on the return stage the Vanato Kan’s 
fourteen-oared cutter got ahead and held the lead 
to the finish, but lost on time allowance, one of the 
Ertougroul’s cutters and the Alacrity’s racing in 
together, Time, 22-12. 


Juwror Pairs.—Watrer Cur.—Three-quarters 
of a Mile. 






L. Salabelle 

K. Kingdon 

F. H. Shepherd 

F. J. Hall ... 

The result of the Junior Pairs for the Walter 

Cup was an ovation for Salabelle and Kingdon, 

who, rowing with great judgment, won easily from 
Hall and Shepherd. ‘Time, 7.23. 

Dounce Scutis.—ComMITT#«E PRize.—I Mile. 
Was not rowed, 
Men-or-War—ALL ComERs. 
Imperieuse, gig, 8 oars 
Caroline, galley, 8 oars 
Imperieuse, cutter, 12 oars 3 

‘Lhe cutter dropped far astern, and the flagship’s 
gig got a clear lead and finished many lengths to 
the good. Time, 25.26. 

Fours, Lone v. SHort.—Half Mile. 
LONO—OVER 6 FEET. 


G. W. Barton (bow) 
J.T. Boag... 
A, Stewart wosseuseree 
W.W. Till (stroke) 
F. J. Hall (cox.) 
SHORT—UNDER § FEET, 
‘W. W. Campbell (bow) .. 
K. Kingdom 
E.. Motiins..p-scico.50 
W. Sutter (stroke)... 
F. H. Shepherd (cox. 
‘The “longs,” to emphasize their physical cha- 
racteristics, wore little straw hats jauntily perched 
on the tops of their heads; while their opponents 
were pretty successfully concealed under sunshade 
hats, probably with the same object. ‘The big men 
had the best of it, and came in a quarter of a 
length ahead, the other crew spurting very pluckily 
but just alittle late. Time, 2.53}, 
Sentor Parrs.—One Mile. 
W. W. Campbell . 
~ H. Shepherd, 
C. H. Merriman . 
L. Mottu, 


In the Senior Pairs, Campbell and Shepherd 
jumped ahead at once; Merriman and Mottu 
could not agree ona scheme to overtake them, and 
so while the former came home in fine style the 
latter paddied calmly in to the landing’ stage. 
‘Time—of the winners—9.30. 




































































Scratcu Fours.—Half a Mile. 
Unite... Adams. 

Acthur . Marshall 

Nash T Stewart... 3 
Till... Salabelles.sssssesss. 
Smiths. Hooper . 
Abenheiminice (9 Halles " 


Balle Vincent . 
Boag vss. Campbell 5 
‘Till’s crew won the Scratch Fours easily, 

Salabelle, however, pushing him pretty hard. 


Time, 2.26. 

















SAILING RACE. 
a 

‘The sailing race yesterday proved quite an in- 
teresting event, a fine sailing breeze from N.E, 
bringing the yachts home from their long trip quite 
early in the afternoon, though not beforg at least 
one mishap had occurred, Daimyo being unfort 
tunate cnough to carry away her top-mast again, 

‘The stat took place at g a.m, and the course 
was round the Sunaka or Kawasalci Buoy, the Futsu 
Buoy on Saratoga Spit, the Lightship and home, 
finishing between the bathing barge and the 
Boat Club Hatoba. The first stage was a dead 
beat to the Sunaka Buoy, most of the racers 
prelerting to do the work in short tacks, Prin- 
cess Maud and Lady Louise standing far our 
into the Bay and manifestly losing by these 
tactics. Lesbiolle (late Aborigine) —with her new 
owner on Loard and her former owner as sailing 
master —got first round, but lost some few 
minutes by taking the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the buoy, Daimyo coming next, and Afolly 
thicd, ‘The wind had now dropped a little; top- 
sails were mostly set during the last half hour of 
the thrash up to the buoy. Jib-topsails and 
big staysails were sported on the reach down 
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the Bay, and half way between the Lightship and 
the Fatsu Spit Daimyo's top-mast gave up, most 
unfortunately spoiling the Professor's chances 
for a race in which he promised exceedingly 
well. folly profited by this misfortune, and 
soon overhauled the big cutter; rounding the 
Spit Buoy at th. 59m., fifteen minutes astern of 
Lesbiolle. The breeze freshened up again and a 
brisk run was made lo the Lightship. Lesbiolle 
failed to see any necessity for setting spinnaker 
thence; it took Afol/ly 8 minutes to make up her 
mind about it, after a couple of jibes, but largely 
with its aid she was able to capture the first prize 
in the arbitrary handicap. Princess Maud, 
sailing like a Witch, overhauled Daimyo and 
Lady Louise long before the Lightship was 
reached, and, getting out spinnaker, scratched in 
quickly enough to take third places in the arbi- 
trary handicap, the fourth prize falling to Lady 
Louise, which crossed the line only a second later 
than Daimyo. Exchange, sailed by La Belle’s 
owner, finished ahead of Afusguito, the latter 
craft being pluckily pushed along to the close, 
and only losing on the atbitrary handicap by a 
Tittle over a minute. Scow for some reason or an- 
other was out of it, and came in far astern. 

‘The result of the race is strong testimony to the 
judgment of the handicappers, as will be seen on 
reference to the corrected times; and it is to be 
greatly regretted that a second accident should 
Nave deprived Daimyo of a tussle on equal terms 
with the white cutter. 

We give below the official times taken by Mr. 
Beart, who acted as officer of the day:— 



























Rar Licut- AnpireaRy 
ao, Sunara. sie, Frist Haxpicar. 
Corrected 
min. Time, 
Maid Marion... 39... did not start. = 
hms. hms, hms. hms. 
Lesbiolle.csssmsses $B see ATAIO sue 2.58.30 238.08 
Daimyo 149.50 1 3-00.05 
Exchange = 
Lay Louise 
Molly 





Mosquito eevee 25 hoce 
Princess Maid, 34.0 134 
Seow 33. 
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Maid Marion. 
Lesbiolle 
Daimyo 
Exchange .. 
Lady Lesite 
Stully Bawn 
Mosquito, 

Princess bla 
Seow 





him.s. 














ART AND MANUFACTURES OF 
JAPAN. 
toes 





A Paper was read before the Foreign and 
Colonial Section of the Society of Arts on the 20th 
May on the Industrial Arts and Manufactures of 
Japan, by Mr, A. Lazenby Liberty, ‘Lhe author 
opened by stating :— 

During my three months? stay in Japan, obser- 
vation convinced me thal there is liule to add to 
our technical knowledge of the Japanese industrial 
arts which has not already been exhaustively 
detailed by eminent and well-known authorities 
long resident in the country. ‘Therefore, in this 
paper I propose to deal broadly with my subject, 
and to consider the race-genius of the people in 
connection with their industrial arts, to note how 
it influenced the past, and to try to form an 
opinion as to the extent it will affect the future. 

After some ethnological and historical remarks, 
which it will be unnecessary to reproduce, the 
lecturer came to the more special portions of his 
paper:— 














WoopWork. 

“The Japanese are a nation of carpenters, and 
with them carpentry is a fine In cabinet 
wotk, the drawers fit so accurately that it is a 
dream to open and shut them; the little wooden 
trays, drinking cups, fans, tobacco-pipes, umbrella 
frames, bamboo baskets, buckets,ladles, implements 
of husbandry, &c., are all formed with rigid divect- 
ness, and are artistic, each alter its kind. The 
Japanese umbrella is'a similar instance, and the 
original idea was doubtless borrowed from China ; 
but how far superior in finish and taste is the 
Japanese development. Other instances are the 
bamboo baskels, known as Atima baskets, and 
baskets made from fern fronds at ‘Tajima. ‘These, 
and innumerable other instances, which [ must 
perforce pass over, are essentially native, essen- 
tially simple, and essentially beautiful. Next 
in order is the curio-wood-work. This square 
wooden box exemplifies the respect the Japanese 
pay to antiquity and quaint freedom in di 
tion, a combination we arbitrarily term curio.” 
The box is formed by adding a lid to an old rect 
angular Government rice measure, so venerable 
that the flat iron tim which once protected its upper 
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edges has been worn away from nearly three- 
quarters of its total surface. What does the 
artistic craftsman do under such circumstances? 
Does he save himself trouble and cut away the re- 
maining projecting fragment of iron, so that he 
may easily make the lid fit squarely ? | Not at all. 
He honours the remaining fragment of iron, and 
carefully cuts away the under surface of the lid 
just sufficiently to allow it to fit accurately over the 
iron. With the same thought he leaves undecorated 
the almost obliterated incised Government stamp 
found on one of the sides of the same box, and 
then, having retained every remaining portion of 
the relic of Ly-gone days, he proceeds to throw his 
own personality into the work, adding carving, and 
inlay of ivory, of pearl, of bronze, and of amber. 
PICTORIAL ART. 

The natural art instinct of the Japanese again 
and again rebelled against the formalism of their 
court patrons and Chinese tutors, but the nearer 
Japanese pictorial art approached the formal pro- 
totypes, the better it was esteemed by those who, 
for so many centuries, have conventionalised and 
fixed the art canons of Japan. For instance, 
Kiosai, whose death occurred during my stay in 
Japan, had a distinctly original genius for the 
portrayal of demonology, and wild imaginative 
delineations, and some of us are familiar with 
his illustrated books known as “Sketches while 
Drinking.” 

















LACQUER WORK. 

The art of the lacquer-worker isso intimately asso- 
ciated in our language with the word * Japan,” that 
ithas become synonymous with aspecilic glossy var- 
nish; and yet the process of japaning, or lacquering, 
was borrowed from the Chinese. But who can look 
at an ordinary Japanese lacquer-tray, and compare 
it with the lacquer productions of the Chinese, 
without at once seeing that is has practically be- 
come a new invention. In Chinese work we have 
an opaque surface, generally ornamented with 
rigid, finnicking, monotonous detail; in Japanese 
work we have a translucent surface, combined with 
freedom and spirit in the decorative treatment, 
and, asa prosaic matter of fact, far greater 
durability. This is true even with inferior work, 
which has conformed itself to the requirements of 
the Western demands. But the higher branch of 
the lacquerer’s art, which has produced the lacquer 
de luxe, is beyond the possibility of any comparison 
whatsoever. I refer, of course, to the Mira-makiye 
(flat lacquer-work), and the Tuka-makiye (raised 
lacquer-work), applied to the decoration of 
trays, writing-boxes, and domestic and militar 
furniture, during the latter decades of the feudal 
system. 














KERAMICS. 

Early Japanese keramics do not equal early 
Chinese in brilliancy and translucency of colour, 
balanced distribution of design, or symmetry and 
dignity of form. And if we take examples of tle 
oldSung, Yien, and Ming dynasties, and compare 
them with old Hizen, Nabashima, Kaga, or 
Satsuma, this will demonstrate itself. But, as we 
have seen, there is an intelligent reason for this 
divergency; the Japanese handle and caress their 
litle art ‘objects, and seldom display them as 
permanently fixed decorative ornaments, therefore 
variety and interesting detail are souglit. after 
rather than broad effect. On the question of 
colour pigment used in the production of modem 
“blue and white” wares, T pointed out to one of 
the most capable potters at Tokyo, that the blue 
was crude and raw, and asked if he could not alter 
this to the tone of theancientwares. His reply was 
to the effect that the pigment formerly used was a 
native form of cobalt, very difficult and tedious to 
manipulate, that the present substitute, obtained 
from Europe, could be worked much mote readily, 
was infinitely cheaper, and that decorators had 
become so accustumed to use it that he did not 
know where to find a man who knew the older pro- 
cess, or would be willing to try it, on account of 
the loss of time it involved. 

ENAMELS. 

1 the art of cloisonné enamelling on copper, the 
Chinese attained a decorative excellence unequalled 
by any other nation, and the Japanese modified 
the art to accord with their own specific require- 
ments, paid more regard to detail, and introduced 
a more sombre key of colourin, ‘These modifica- 
tions resulted in a loss of general decorative effect, 
but were again more in hatmony withthe Japanese 
habit of close inspection. ‘That elaborate detail 
and low-toned colouring can be readily departed 
from by the Japanese cratisman, we have proof in 
the rapidity’ with which clofsonné enamelling on 
porcelain was popularised some fifteen years ago, 
when, under the impulse of Western Suggestion, 
forms were radically altered, the size of the cloisons 
increased, and more ion paid to bolder de- 
corative effect. The same influence has developed 
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a modification of cloisouné enamelling on copper, 
which promises to enjoy a greater vitality. 
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METAL WORK, 

Bronze working in Japan is a pre-historic art, 
bronze bells and arrow-heads being discovered, 
concerning whose origin and age nothing is 
known, Immediately prior to. European inter- 
course, a complete revolution took place in the 
nze indusly, introducing a skilful arrange- 
ment of varied metal colouring, and a better sense 
of due balance in ornament. [Lu this latter school, 
which is absolutely indigenous, high relief does not 
play so prominent a part, whilst inlaying: and in 
crustation are artistically combined with chasing 
and engravi 




















THE sWorD. 
‘The art of welding: steel waa carvied several cen- 
turies ago to consummate perfection, and sword 
blades made by such men as the Myochins ob- 
tained a reputation equal to the old Persian. 
IRON. 

Most interesting devolopments in cast and 
wrought iron worl are wow produced in ‘Tokyo and 
Kyoto, and an infinite variation shown in design, 
the inlaying of gold, silver, copper, and other 
metals. Amongst the most eminent living ex- 
ponents of this craft are Komi, Iyenori, and Ilco- 
kusa, and [consider the modern circular metal 
salver by the latter artist, which [have the pleasure 
to exhibit, shows breadth and force in combination, 
with microscopic detail, far beyond the skill of any 
metak-crafisman outside Japan. 

Copper does not lend itself well to casting, but is 
pted for working up into wire and sheet forms. 
he Japanese fully recognise this, and utilise this 
property by engraving copper, and forming with it 
decorated mounts for boxes, cabinets, &c. 

CARVING. 

The major glyptic art was for centuries repre- 
sented in Japan by the wood-carver, the Moku- 
butsu, who produced haif sized and colossal figures 
of the various impersonations of Buddha, and the 
saints and heroes affiliated with the Buddhistic 
cult, The monotonous treatment was prescribed 
by formal rule, and Hindu in character. But sinc 
the disendowment of the Buddhistic [anes in 1 
this outlet for the craft has nearly ceased; the 
craftsmen have diverted their skill in other direc- 
tions, notably in the production of natural life- 
sized male and female figures. Passing to) the 
minor glyptic works, we find in the class of carv- 
ings known as Netsukes an absolutely origina 
and indigenous art, ‘These Netsukes, in ivory, 
in wood, in Lone, and other materials, are so 
much appreciated and so well known to Western 
collectors, the schools and principal carvers so duly 
chronicled and attested, that I need here do no 
more than allude to them, 

JEWELLERY. 

‘The jeweller’s art, as applied to personal adorn- 
ment, is not indigenous, save and except for the 
hairpins worn by the women and the specimens 
of * Japanese jewellery” with which we are now 
familiar in Europe are so many minor illustrations 
of the ready versatility of the Japanese craftsmen, 
‘To personal accessories, pipe pouch, &c., the gold- 
smith’s art in Japan has heretofore been rigorously 
confined. 



























































EMBROIDERY. 

Japanese embroidery, which is alsin to, yet mark- 
edly more diversified than, Chinese embroidery, 
is now so well known in Europe that it needs 
no descriptive comments, Recent influences have 
separated this beautiful craft into two divergent 
schools, in one the aim is cheapness, and the evil 
“sweating system” has been adopted with the 
inevitable resulis;of vulgarism and deterioration ; 
in the other, progress and a higher standard is the 
motto. 











TEXTILE MANUVACTURES, 

‘The most characteristic Japanese textile produc- 
tions ducing the feudal cia were silken brocades 
and plain stiff sillen materials, adapted for male 
and female costumes, ‘These fabrics combined 
original design, sobriety, and richness of colour 
with excellence in quality, but the material was 
abnormally thick, tiyid, and stiff, One tendency 
of Western influence has been to reduce the 
substance of these silks, which was, indeed, thicker 
and heavier than scemed necessary or desirable ; 
another to deteriorate both designs and colourings, 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the Japa- 
nese silk industries will in the near future greatly 
influence the European, Manufacturers ave con- 
forming to European requirements, the area ap- 
jated to sericulture and the cultivation of 


























propi 
the mulberry is being rapidly extended, the native 
hand-looms are being supplemented by power- 


looms and the latest scientil 
ances of the West. ‘The material 
production, the workmen are industrious and deft, 
the cost of labour is far below the European scale, 
and the expense of ocean transit for an article 
occupying so small a buile as manufactured sill 
is merely nominal, [have seen samples of what 


mechanical appli- 
is a home 
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is kno “gros-grain” silk, made on Japanese 
power-looms, which—lacking the meretricious 
surface lustee, and the substance produced by 
artificial weighting in Lyons silks at the same cost 
are, as regards purity of material and prospec- 
tive durability, far more satisfactory. Lyons and 
Milan will soon have no insignificant rival in the 
Japanese market. 

After some rematks on the Paper Industry and 
Flower Decoration, the author passed on to the 
subject of Exhibitions—He said:—I must not 
omit to bear witness to the persistent efforts of the 
present Japanese Government to induce their art 
manufacturers to conservelthe spirit of past achieve- 
ments, One method adopted is a free distribution 
among the principal crafismen of admirable pho- 
tograpbs of ancient. and approved art examples 
suitable to particular industies. ‘The industrial 
exhibitions first held in Japan after some twenty 
years? contact with the Western uations, revealed 
an immense deterioration in Japanese national art. 
These were the Tokyo Exhibitions of 1877 and 
1881. Japan erred precisely as Great Britain had 
erred, and, with the far larger excuse of a restrictive 
past isolation, too hurtiedily absorbed the scientific 
materialism of the West. “In conclusion, I claim 
that the race-genius of the Japanese has preserved 
its individuality, known how to benefit by contact 
with older and seemingly more powerful foreign 
influences, absorbed what was useful in those in- 
Auences, and evolved from them new and progres- 
sive developments, moulding even the powerful 
cult of Buddhism and the teaching of the Chinese 
sayes to its own form and special requirements, I 
claim that this racegenius has admirably com- 
formed ifsell to the peculiar physical conditions of 
land and climate; to historical events which, at 
one and the same tim, fettered it in social serfdom, 
and barred it from ail contact with the rest of the 
world; and that in all varying circumstances, 
subject only to temporary aberrations natural to 
1 emotional people, it has maintained its essential 
tality. ‘Therefore, for its art and industrial 
manufactures, I predict a renewed and progressive 
life, and a higher and broader perfection than was 
attained in a unique and historic past—London 
and China Express. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
: + 
[Revrer “Srectat.” To * Jaraw Mate?) 


London, June goth, 

In a dispatch to the French Government on 
the subject of the condition of affairs in New. 
foundland, the Marquis of Salisbury has inti- 
mated that England cannot allow French naval 
commanders to take the Jaw into their own 
hands in the punishment of British fishermen. 

London, July and. 

The Silver Bill Conference Committee of the 
Senate House is unable to meet for a few days, 
owing to the absence of two members, thus de- 
laying the final framing of the compromise bill. 

London, July 4th. 

It has been decided to confer on Prince Ko- 
matsu of Japan the Grand Cross of Honorary 
Knights of the Order of the Bath. 

The Silver Conference has assembled. 
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TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Txarns Leave Suimnasnt Station at 6.05¢ 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30,* 10.25, and 11.45 a.t 
2.90, 3.5, Sif 5.50, 6.30, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} pam 
: YOKOHAMA Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.10, 9.15,F 10.22, and 11.30 a.tn., and 12,45, 2, 
3. 4.254, 5.30, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11,05+ pun. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sex 20, 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Kk 
wasaki, Tsurami, and Kanagawa Stations, ‘Those marked (t) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsne 
rumi Stations, 


























TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


‘Tuatns Lave Yououasa (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
11,25 wm, and 12,40, 3.25, 4.55, 5.35) ANd 7.45 p.m; 
and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.49, 9.40, and 11.07 an,, 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58 7-25, and 9.46 pam, 

Faxxs—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, seconde 
class sen 4, third-clasy sen 2; to Totsuka, sew 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sex 36, sen 24, sen 12510 Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, ven 28, sen i4; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, seu 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, seu 62, ses 31. 


Down trains at 60 am. ron no further than Kyoto arriving 
there at 11.29 pm.g ag 10.20 ameno further than, Nagoy: 
arriving at tote panes at tage pm, no further than Shetek 
Arriving there at .g0 pam, At 3.26 paat-no further than Shit 
Zooka, arriving at S48. partes and the Wain a $.33 pan. runs 10 
Kobe,’ arnving’at tays'pam-next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yusoro (distance 4 ri. 
Jinrikisha nay be hired between Yesoro and. Mrvanosiita 
distance 141i). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Oruna (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12,05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.go p.m.; KAMmaKURA 
(down) at 7.41 andg.s1 am, and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m.; and Zusmimvns (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m, and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23) 6.14) and 8 50 p.m, 
Yoxosuns (up) at 645) 855, and 11.20 a.m,, and 
12.50, 3) 5.10, and 7.45 p.m; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 
7.01, 9.12, and 11.36 am., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
8.1 p.m; and Kasaxura (up) at z.11,9.22, and 11.46 
a.m.,and 1.15, 3.26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Farus—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen’ 3; to Zushimura seu 15, sem 
10, set 5; and to Yokosulea sem 30, seit 20, sen 10. 






































TOKYO-SITIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Thais neave Urwo (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.50, and 
11.g0 a.m, and 2.g0 and §.4o p.m.; Utsunomiya 
(down) at 10. a.m, and 3.03 and 5.59 p.m. ; Sireacawa. 
(down) at 8 a.m. and 12,36 and §.41 pan. ; [Cor 
(down) at 9.28 am. and 1.54 and 6.58 pam 
sutita (down) at 7.35 and 11.93 a.m. and 3 
Srexpat (down) at “6.18, 10.25) and 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m, 

TRAINS Leavic lonINOSEKI (up) at 6.40 a.m, and 
250 pm.; SHIoGaMa (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m, 
aud 3.10 and 7.15 p.m. ; Sunpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
a.m, and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusiiaa (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.in.; Korivana (up) at 8.29 

and 4.28 p.m,; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.35 and 9.47 a.m., and 1.40 p.m. ; Ursunoriva (up) 
at 6.20 and 9.05 a.m., and 12,18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class ven 2, 
second-class yert 1.92, third-class ev 66; to Koriyania 
yen 4.10, Jen 2.74, ven 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, ven 1.00; to Sendai yer 6.45, yes 4.30, yen 2.15; 
to Shiogama yen 6.7 



































SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave SHixjrKu, Toxvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m, and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m} and Hacurost 
(up) at 5.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m, and 2,20 And 5.30 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sez 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30, 
UTSUNOMIYA-IMAICHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ursuwomiva (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m, and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Iain 
(ap) at 7.38 a.m., and 12.13, 2.43, and 5.13% p.m. 
Faurs—First-class, sen 63; second-class, sen 42; 
third.class, sen 21. 
* Through Trains to and (rom Uyeno. 











OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Ovama (down) at 6.35 and 0.2. 
and 2.25 and 5.25 p.m.; and Mrto (up) at 6.20 
10.10 a.m, and 2.10 and 5.10 pam, 
Fanus—First-class, yet 1.20; second-class, sci 84; 
third-class, sen 42, 


‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ténvd (Ueno) 
850, and 11.40 #.,, and 2.40 and §.40 p.m. 
Maunasut (up) at 6,855. and 11.50.a.m., and a.g0 
and $.5¢ pam. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Srramens Leavis the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m,, and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and teave 
Yoxostica at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.n.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Es Spas ae 
ARRIVALS. 
Telamon, 1,557, R. N. Jackson, 
23rd. June 18th June, General.— 





Butterfield & Swire. 

Kristina Nilsson, German brig, 280, C.S. Boysen, 
25th June,—Takao 12th June, 7,000 bags Sugar. 
Chinese. 

Windsor, British steamer, 1,797, Rayburn, 26th 
June, —Bassein 5th June, Rice-—M 

Chow Chow Foo, German’ steamer, 779, Clusen, 
27th June,—Saigon 12th June, Rice-—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, 27th 
June,—Hongkong 21st June, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Caroline (14), cruiser, Captain Clutterbuck, 27th 
June,—A cruise. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
27th June,—Kobe 26th June, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Austriana, British ship, 1,519, Campbell, 28th 
June,—New York goth November, Oil—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

















Oxus, French steamer, 2,390, Delacroix, 28th June, | § 


—Hongkong 20th, Shanghai 23rd, and Kobe 27th 
June, General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
xHerophon, British steamer, 1,490, Guthrie, 28th 
June —Hongkong 22nd June, General. —Butter- 
i S' 





Benlacers, British steamer, 1,513, A. Webster, 
‘2gih June,—Kobe 28th June, General.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Pathan,-British steamer, 1,675, G. Roy, 20th June, 
—Kobe 28th June, General—Adamson, Bell 








& Co. 
Oanfa, British steamer, 1,967, W. S. Thompson, 
¢,—Kobe 29th June, General.—\V. M. 
an x Co. 

Imperteuse (8), flagship, Captain W. Hi. May, 
Ist July, —A cruise. 

Chefoo, British steamer, 687, Hutchinson, 2nd 
July,—Hankow 24th June, Rice and Sugar.— 
Butterfield & Swire. ¢ 

Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Rickard, 2nd 
July,—Kobe goth June, General—Adamson, 
Bell & Co, 

Omaha (10), U.S. flagship, Captain V. McNair, 
and July,—Kobe goth June. 

Francis, American ship, 1,973, Doane, 2nd July, 

Kobe 25th June, Tea.—Mourilyan, Heimann 


















& Co. 

Glenfalloch, British steamer, 1,429, J. McGregor, 
ged June,—Akyab 14th June, General.— Jardine, 
Matheson & C. 

& British steamer, 2,600, W. B. Seabury, 

ard July,—Hongkong 26th June vid Kobe 2nd 
July, General—P. M. §.S. Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J.C. Williams, 

4th July,—Hongkong 26th via” Shanghai goth 

June, General—C, P. M. S.S, Co. 

oksang, British steamer, 890, Hogg, 4th July, 

Saigon 24th June, Rice—Jardine, Mattieson 

Co. 

Suikio Maru, 
quh Jul 




















J 


apanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 

anghai and ports, 28th June, 

ppon Yusen Kaisha. 

Esmeralda, British schooner, 148, ] 
sth July,—Guam roth May, Gen 
Matheson & Co, 









P. Harrison, 
dine, 








DEPARTURE 
Hankowt British steamer, 2,332, F. West, 24th 
June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Balter & Co. 
, British steamer, 4,205, W. G. Pearne, 25th 
J San Francisco, Mails and General — 
0. & O.S.S. C 
Curoline (14), cruiser, Captain Clutterbuck, 25th 
eA cruise. 
Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,735, Haswell, 
osth June,—Shanghai and ports, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 
Dubourdien (18), French corvette, Captain De 
Bausset, 26th Juune,—Singapore. 
Yelamon, British steamer, | 1,55 
June,—Kobe, General. —Butter field & S 
Iimpshive, British steamer, 1,700, C. W. Kerruish, 
28th June,—Hongkong, Ballast.—Samuel Sa- 
muel 
ona, British steamer, 1,878, C. F, Preston, 28th 
June,—Hongkong vid’ Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General. =P. & O.S.N. Co. 
Strathendrick, British steamer, 1,513, J. Clunie, 
aSth June,—Kobe, Genera Adamson, Bell & 






























eckson, 27th 


























leven, British steamer, 1,588, Berwick, 28th 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Foo, German steamer, 779, Clusen, 15t 
saki, Geneval, Mitsu Bishi Sha 
nese ste r, 1,298, 50 
ai and ports, Gene 

















in, 
tat Ju 
pou Yusen Kais 
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Benlawers, British steamer, 1,513, A. Webster, 
and July,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Chasseur (4), French gunboat, Commander J. J 
Bugard, 2nd July,—Kobe. 

Kristina Nilsson, German brig, 280, C.S. Boysen, 
and July,—Newchwang, Ballast.—Chinese. 

Triomphante (12), French flagship, Captain De la 
Noe, 2nd July,—Kobe. 

Pathan, British steamer, 1,675, G. Roy, 3rd July, 
—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, 4th 
July,—Kobe, General—Simon, Evers & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 





anniyrn. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Dr. and Mrs. Nevins, Mrs. 
H. Kimball and infant, Miss Bainbridge, Dr. W. 
Favils, General and Mrs. Nishi and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ishiguro and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isahai, Messts. H. K. Bather, H. Guin, Take- 
uchi, ‘and’ A. S.Annand in cabin; Messrs. 
Nenmeyer and Stoltzenberg in second class, and 
ngers in steerage. 
nich steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 
and Kobe:—Messrs. Keizo. Nosaki, 
Iwano, S. ‘Takaki, Ruisi, Keizo Koga, Pertile, L. 
Andersen, R. W. heodor, W. 
Saunders, Mrs. and amah, Mr. 
and Mrs, Mageroni, Mr. Bernard Espinasse, Mr, 
and Mrs. Moong Tam, Mr. Mendebowitz, Mr. 
M. Y. Trocky, Captain Browne, Mr. aud Mr. 
Girot, Messrs. Pére Lemaneier, Beauvais and 
servant, and Mr, Pigott and infant in cabin. 

















E 








Per British steamer Bellerophon, from Singa- 
pore :—Mr. Roach in cabin, 

Per British steamer China, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. Coward, Mr. Cumine, Mrs. Sinclair, and 
Lieutenant Lee in cabin, 
H. 


From Kobe: Captai 

Morse in cabin, For San Francisc 

. Rolfe, Berg, Holley, Sickaforse, Miss 
Withers, 



















B. Pertiv: 
Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong 
vid Shanghai :—For Vancouver: Mr. T. F. Pettus, 
Miss M. Pettus, Messrs. J. S. Bailey, H. H. Bailey, 
and J. R. Rich in cabin} 125 Chinese in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Saihio Marz, from Shang 
hai and ports :—Mrs. Roberts, Surgeon ay. fi. 
Foott, R.N. Messrs. F. H. Mowatt, D. Mus 
Mes. Gardiner, Mis. Milton, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Reamey, Mrs. Belknap, General and Mrs, Ya- 
magi and child, Admiral and Mrs. Akamatsu and 
child, Rev. and Mrs. Spencer and child, Rev. and 
Mrs. tulkerson and 2 infants, Messrs. Johnson, 
Davison, Miss Forbes, Miss Taylor, Mv. and Mrs 
Woodlwit and child, Mr. M2 B. Martin, Mr. 
Shida, Mr. and Mrs. Harada, Rev. and Mes. 
Bassett, Messts. Limon, and Nevill in cabin; 2 
Japanese, Mrs. M. ‘Tokuda, Mrs. K. Tokuda and 
child, Miss Sogami, Messrs. Yoshiyama, and 
Uyeda in second class, and 79 passengers in steer 
For San Francisco: Rev. and 
ildren, and infant, Rev. and Mrs 

, and infant, and Mr. 


































N. 
Boyd 


panese steamer Nagato Maru, from Hako- 
essis, Dunn, Milne, Kumayo, I. Unchi, 
K. Ono, J. Otsuka, K. Sano, ‘I. Honda, Miss 
‘Tsuji, and Mrs, ‘T. Inakawa’ in cabin ; and 24 
passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco : 
jor and Mrs. Brownrigg and maid, Mr. E. 
utchinson, Count A. Butler, Mr. A. Grappe, 
and Mrs. R. M. Jameson, Mr. and Mes. 
V. A. 








M 
Herbert, Miss Allen, Mr, and Mrs. 
















Farrer, 
‘om Kin 
mt and 
Mason, Me. W. Newbigging, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Anthony, Mr. 
ong, Mr. T. J. By Worthin 
KF. M, Price and 2 children, 3 
D. B. Paige, F. Bornemann, C. N. Choolingen, 
F,. KX. Widderban, H, Palmer and Ja 
servant, W. Wolstencroft, ‘I. H. Bradl 
Keley, M as, Dunne, Mis. B.C 
child and Japanese nurse, Mr.‘T. Shided 
Mr. and Mrs. Ch nox in cabin, 
Per Japanese s Sobe Mart, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Mrs, Mrs. McKim, Mrs. 
Paxton, Commodore Church, Rev. L. P. Craw 





Messts. Tong Sing Kow, Wong Leong, 
Chor, G. W. Dance, Mrs. Large, 
servant, Mr 





























» and 

















ford, Messrs. A W. Whittie 
A, Boley nd A. Grundy 
in cabin; Hamaguchi, Ito, 








and Shibuya in second class, 
in steerage. 





aud 117 passen 





A. A. de Mello, |S 


{| Island. 





F.| thick fogs to Rock Islan 


2] lish Yarns, and during the few days itlasted a 
.| siderable amount of business was done; 





Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Captain and Mrs. Glubb, Mr. R. Combe, 
Lady Constance Combe, Captain’ Freckleton, Mr. 
and Mrs, Klobukouski and servant, Mrs. Mitchell- 
Innes, Miss Johnstone, Miss Piercey, Mr. and 

Irs. J. M.” Forbes, Capt Reynolds. and 
Macdonogh, Messrs. Crawley, Liebert, N. G. 
Jeafireson, G. A. Leon, G. Lush, Sassoon and 
servant, J. M. Beck, R. Wilson, C. Wilson, 
Lapraik,” Salmond, J. R. McFarlane, and Ty 
Miyeno in cabin; 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and_ports:—Mrs. Delafield, Miss Eld- 
ridge, Miss Delafield, Mrs. Delafield’s maid, 
Rev. F. W. Demaree, Mr. Delafield, Rev. J. C. 
Newton, Messrs, Paul Jaluzot, Nakahama, and 
C. Toohey in cabin; Mr. and Mes. Nakada and 
Mr. Jolin Harris in second class, and 121 passen- 
gers in steerage. 
























CARGOES. 















Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco :— 
EA. 
Siianghat’ 7351138 798 
Hyogo... 300 6,604 
Volohama. 5978 113509, 
Hongkong. 43 — 
Amoy .. 74 8 431 
‘Total .. we 7130 19,338 
SILK 
fisielionpensntitr ene Tae SH aay 
Yokohama... 205 ay 205 

















eee = 461 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
s:—Sille for Fr: 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
wain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 20th June at 
1 pam.3 had moderate winds with fog and rain, 
Attived at Nagasaki the 22nd at 5.30 and 
left the 23rd at 5 p.m. Arrived at Shimonoseki 
the 23th at 6.30 a.m, and left at 8 a.m.; had fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Kobe the 25th at 6.20a.m. and left the 26th at 
noon; had moderate S.W. winds with fine wea- 
ther throughout; passed ship Austriana off Rock 

Arrived at Yokohama the 271 June 
At 5.10 p.m. 

‘The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 26th June at 2 
p.m.3 had fresh N.E. winds to middle Easte: 
Sea; thence light S.W. wind to Cape Isea and 
stiong N.E, winds to port, June zyth at 7.40 
.m, off The Brothers, spoke ships Lucille of Free- 
port and Charlotte Croom of Glasgow for Naga- 
aki, all well and wishing to be reported. At 6 
p.m. on the 29th, 357 miles from Kobe passed a 
large ship evidently steering for Kobe. Left Kobe 
the 2nd July at 7.55 p-m.; had heavy tain and 

; thence to port ocea- 
Arrived at Yokohama the gid July at 













Zz 




















sional fog. 
8.07 p.m. 

‘The British steamer Batavia, Captain Williams, 
reports:—Left, Hongkong the 26th June and 
Shaiighal the golhy Janes experienced: light wes- 
terly winds and fine weather to coast of Japan; 
thence overcast and squaily. 

The Japanese steamer Saskio Maru, Captain 
Conner) reports:—Left Shanghai the 28th Jue 
at 6.40 a.m.3 had heavy fog throughout’ the 
passage. Arrived at Nagasaki the 29th at 10 
p.m, and left the 3oth at 5.15 p.m.; had moderate 
N.E. winds and squalls.” Arrived at Shimonoseki 
the ist July at 5.10 a.m, and left at 6.30 a.m.5 
had strong breeze fiom N.E. throughout the pas- 






















Hawkins and infant, Mrs, C. J. Dudgeon and 

pA ls. sage. tived at Kobe the 2nd at 4 a.m. and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. F.C, Bishop, Messrs. Je M. left the grd at noon ; had moderate S.W. winds 
Pingel, Wye ala Tobe ele UL Veland hazy weather thronghout the passage. Ar- 
‘iftord, J. J. Weight, E. J. He ay ALP, Hae rar 
Blatee, Misses Hickson, Since, Bates, an rived at Noltolramnn the ail July. au 3;p-tne 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 





ket 
during the week in the form of a demand for Eng- 









gained 123 to 25 cents per picul for spinnings in 
request, but 16/24 i 
cept that prices are firmer. ‘There is no 
to report in the position of Bombays, Shi 
have also had a large amount of atiention, and 
prices for good and best makes are 3 cents 
higher, lower grades about 2} cents, [olders are 
very firm at the close. Sales for the weck amount 
10 1,400 bales English Spinnings, 200 bales Bom- 























lmysy sid about jo,000 pieces Shistings and 
Cloths. 
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COTTON PIE 





GOODS, 





Grey Shittings-84h, 38h yds. yinches $1 














































Grey Shistings—olh, 384 yds. 4sinches 1135 to 2.55 

71h, 24 yards, 32 inches . 9 to 1.50 

indigo Shietings—12 yatds, 4yinches... 1.25 to 1.00 

Paints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.78 to 2.00 
Cotton—Haliansand Satteeis Black, 32 ren anus 

inches ves 0007 to Od 
Hunley Reds—t} lo abih, 2) yards, 30° ren cin a. 

inches esis eagh to 122 
Pusleey Reds-—aj to 31h, 2) yards, 30 

NCNOE  vseeesessn snes eo 125 LO 155 

y Reds—3} to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 

TCNES  csacveseesee on sisson JS 10 2,05 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22indhes ... 4.50 to 6,15 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yauds, 42-3incher.. 0.50 to 065 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 325 
Italian Cloth, 30° yauds, 32 inches 

Medium ouabte 26) 
Ralian Cloth, 30. 9 

Common 0.18 to aa} 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

41 inches 0.13, to 0.47 
Clotis—Pilots, §4 @ 56 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 5 | « 0.50 to 0.60 
Cotls—Union, 54 w 56 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
Hlankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 3} 1h, 

per Th. 0.30 Wo 0.38 





COTTON VARNS, 





















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ae $27.00. to 2850 
Nos. 16/24, Medium. ee 28.50. to 29.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Bes 29.75 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse . 31.50. to 32.50 
Nos, 28/32, Ordinary nesses 30.50. to 31.00 
Nos, 28°32, Medium + 31.00 to 32.50 
Nos. 23 32, Good to lest... 33:73 to 33.75 
Nos. 35/12, Medium to Best 30.50. to 39 00 
No. 325, Two-fold 36.00 to 37.50 
No. 428, Lwo-fold « 30.00 to 39.50 
PRR DALRS 
No. 208, Bombay 74.00. to $0.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 74:50 to 79.50 


Nos, t0/+4, Bombay... 
METALS. 


Nothing at all doing, and everything very dull. 
Stocks accumulate and buyers appear to hold 


















aloof. Prices unchanged but nominal. 

Vlat Bars, inch... » $2.90 lo 3.00 
Flat Bar: inch... 3.00 t0 3.10 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2190 to 3.10 
Nailrod, assorted. Nom. 

Nailiod, small size Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorte to 3.30 
Sheet Iron... ; to 3.90 
Galvanized iron sheets , to 6.75 
Wire Nails, assurted ....... to 475 
Tin Plates, per hox sss... to 5.10 
Pig Iron, No. 3. to 1.50 





KEROSENIE, 


_Market weak at quotations, and buyers appear 
disinclined to operate unless at some considerable 


reduction, say 5, cents per case or thereabouts. 
‘The few thousand cases Comet oil which came per 
Hampshire ave reported sold ex hatoba at $1.76. 
This ship Austriana brought 57,000 cases of the 
same oil, which is not yet sold, and in spite of 
fair deliveries the stock has increased to 520,000 
cases of all kinds. 
quvorarions. 


Chester Nom, $1.77} to 1.80, 









Tomet 175, to1.77h 
Devoe vee eiseeve 72h 
Russian a 1.70 tor 





SUGAR. 

With a firm market all round but few sales 
have taken place, which include 1,000 piculs at 
$4.20 per picul, and 4,500 piculs at $4.35, all of 
‘Takao brands. In other kinds, nothing doin, 






















White Refined to 8.60 
Manila oss. to 4.50 
‘Vaiwanfoo. to — 
Pentama to 2.90 
Namiida i to 2.85 
Cake = to 3.70 
Brown Takao... 4.20 to 4.35 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 27th ultimo; from that 
date until the goth settlements were 188 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks 16 piculs, Filatures 77 piculs, 
Re-reels 95 piculs, both old and new silk included. 
Total settlements for the season just closed may 
therefore be figured at 36,400 piculs. Our statis- 
tics given below refer only to the old season. 

Since the rst instant settlements are about 100 
piculs Filatures and Re-reels, which will appear in 
the statistics we give in our next. 

‘Lhe upward movement continued until holders 
were asking fully $100 above opening rates. Some 
buyers tried to keep up in the race, but had finally 
to pause for breath, Seeing this holders weakened 
alittle and last night came down in their preten- 
sions about 5 per cent. On this basis buying 
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re-ccommenced this morning. We do not think 
the market strong, however, at present quotations, 
d believe in a further decline, although we do 
hot expect to see prices recede again immediately 
to those current a fortnight ago. 

Further and reliable telegrams from Milan te- 
port the Italian crop a good average with no 
prospect of less silk than last year—probably more. 
It seems impossible that there can be any real 
shortage in China or Japan, and we see no reason 
for inflated values. Market news from abroad is 
none too good, and reelers here will be woefully mis- 
guided if they are led to buy Cocoons at high prices 
on account of the recent flash in the pan here. 

‘The only shipping opportunity during the inter- 
val has been the English mail-steamer Verona, 
which left port on the 28th ult. carrying 247 bales 
for Lyons, Milan and London, ‘Total export for 
the season is thereby brought up to 35,967 piculs 
against 41,665 last year and 39,692 at goth June, 
1888. : 

Hanks.—Nothing done since the 27th, when 
Takasaki were purchased at $555, with Hack toji at 
$525. Holders have since demanded an advance 
of about § per cent.on these figures but without 
being able to make sales, and would now probably 
be inclined to listen to something like the rates of 
a week ago. 

Filatures.—On the 3oth June top figures were 
scored, New Mino fine size being done in small 
quantity at $755 and $735 according to grade. 
Ordinary good't} Shinshw Filatures from Koshu 
Cocoons brought $720, while the owners of some 
parcels true Kofu Silk either withdrew theic par- 
cels altogether or asked quite prohibitive rates. 
They would now sell at the figures in our quota- 
tion list, and would perhaps listen to an offer 
slightly below those prices. 

‘Re-reels—Thesé were also rapidly rushed up, 
and $685 was fully paid for 1} Hoshi like Shorn- 
sha chop, whilea few boxes Bushu Kodama were 
actually taken into godown at $700. This was 
the top notch, and to-day Shorusha have been 
done at $675 with Kiito Shokai at $6824. We 
look for some further decline unless unexpected 
good news should arrive from consumers. 

Kakeda and all Oshu sorts are at presenta dead 
letter, no silk having so far arrived from those 
provinces and districts, 

quorarions 

Hanks—No. 14.. 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) « 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu). 

Hanks—No. 4 (Josh 

anks—No. 2 to 3 

Hanks—No. 3 

Hanks—No, 33 

Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers. 

Pilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 

Filatures—No. 3, 13/15, 14, 

Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 1 

Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 det 

Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 

Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... 

Re-teels—Extra |... 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Hest Wo. 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... ......- 680 to 690 

Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ...... 665 to 675 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ‘ 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 

Kakedas—lextia 

Kakedas—No. 1 

Wakedas—No. 14 

Kakedas—No. 2 

Kakedas—No. a4 

Kakedas—No. 3 

Kakedas—No. 34 

Kakedas—No. 4 

Oshu Sendaimno. 24. 

Hamatsuli—No. 1, 2..... 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 

Sodai—No. 24... 
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jom. 540 to 545 





sos 700 to 710 
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Export Raw Silk Tables to oth 1890 == 
Sermon 1880-00. 4NNB-R9, a8847-¥H, 
Wiere Bares, Haass 
15,128 21,343 17,994 
20377 19,920 20,964 
otal {Balce 35505 41,263 38,053 
orem t Pleuly 38,067 41,603 39,092 
Settlements and Direct 2 “ENE. Mets. nents. 
Export from rst July } 36,400 41,400 40,400 
Stock, goth June... 2,000 700 3,050 
Availablesuppliestodate 38,400 42,100 43,450 


WASTE SILK. 


From the 27th to goth June inclusive eales 
this market of Old’ Waste reached 365 piculs 
viz :—34 Nosht and 331 Kibiso. Nothing done i 
new staple. The season closed with total settle- 
ments of 20,600 piculs for the twelve months, 
leaving a stock in hand to be catried over to the 
new season of 4,500 piculs. 

The transactions noted in our last for Low 
Curlies was carried through at $13, avd although 
there are now a few parcels new Waste on offer, 














so far no business has been put through, ‘The 
parcels received are principally Yosh Woshi of 
ordinary grade, quality being eqiial to usual frst 
arrivals, 

‘The English mail steamer of the 28th carried on 
Waste. Export to the close of the season there 
fore stands at last week's figures, cay 29,752 piculs 
against 31731 last year and 28,785 at the goth of 
June, 1888." So far this month there has been no 
export. 

Noshi.—A few small purchases of Foshu Noshi 
at $70 with Vonezawa tegara at $103. Some new 
Joshu is being shown round the trade, but so far 
without any sale resulting. 

Kibiso.—The settlements which were pending at 
the date of our last report have been completed on 
the basis of $13 for Hachoji Low Curlies. Nothing 
further bas been done, and no new fibre has'come 
in from the interior of any moment. 

Mawata—A sample bale or two of old stock has 
been taken into godown at $185, and may possibly 
lead to business later on, 

QUOTATIONS. (NEW WASTE.) 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best., 
o—Filature, Best 
-—Filature, Good 


























ito—Filature, Medium . 
Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Hes 
Noshi i 


ito—Shit Hest 





ito—Shinshu, Medium. 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 
Noshi-ito— Joshu, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ct 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected . 
Kibiso—Filatuse, Seconds 
KibisoOshiu, 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair, 
Kibiso—Josha, Middling to Common... 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good 
o—~Hachoji, Medium to Low 
, Good to Common, 
Mawata—Goud to Best ... 


Export Table Waste Sille to goth June, 1890 :— 














|S Ot a FO 










Serson 1889.0. sB88-89. 3484-88, 
Picuuee  Brewess 

Waste Sill... 29,249 25,049 
Pierced Cocoon: 2491 2,830 
20,752 © 31,731 28,785 

Settlements and Direct 2S) Ubis Mouth Neuen 
Export from ast July } 29,600 31,350 31,700 

Stock, goth June ”.. 4500 2,950 2,650 
Available supplies todate 34,100 34.300 44,350 


Exch 





nge has declined a little on the week, and 
present rates are as follows:—Lonpon, 4m/s. 
Credits 3/5}; Documents 3/5$; 6in/s. Credits, 
3/543 Documents 3/52; New York, god/s. U.S.G., 
$83; 4m/s. U.S.G., $838; Parts, 4 m/s., fos. 4.343 
6mi/s. fes. 4.36. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 

















30th June, 1890: 

























Raw, Fouts, Wasi, rievus, 
Hanks 25 | Cocoons... . 60 
Filatures, 840 | Noshi-ito 740 
Re-reels 1,030| Kibiso.. 3400 
Kakeda ... 15| Mawata 360 
Oshu 90 | Sundries. 40 
‘Vaysaam Kinds = 
otal piculs ...... 2,000! ‘Total piculs 
‘TEA. 


The routine of trade has been almost the same 
as the previous week, ‘There is no change in prices, 
but the market is somewhat easy. ‘Teas in stock 
ave 11,000 piculs, and are nearly all of poor assort- 
















ments, The American ship Francis is expected to 
sail on the roth iust., takeing some 2,500,000 pounds. 
ren ricut. 
Common .. gu & under 
Good Com: woe 12 tO 13 
Medium .... + 14 to 15 
Good Medium we 10 to17 
Fine wes ; 18 to 20 
Finest + an to 23 
Choice nae + 24 t027 
Choicest .. 28 to 30 
Extra Choicest + 31 & upd’s. 





EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has varied very slightly during the 
week but is a point lower at the close. 




























Hills on alah 
—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 3/5 
Stetling-—Private 4 months? sight 3ish 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 2 3/5 
On Paris--Banle sight 4.20 
On Pasis—Private 6 ame + 436 
On Hongicong—Ranle sieit .. ar. 
¢—Private 10 days? siglit 2 ais 
Bane sight . 72h 
oni TSE 
on Ni ve 88 
On New Voric—Private go days’ sight... 3: 
On San Francisco—Banic Bills on demand... 82 
Go San Franciseo—Privale 30 days’ sight... 83 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 











































YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 





Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which wo nro solo makers) aro fur superior to 
‘any others, Tuo chicf advantages arei— 

1, Wonderful Reonomy of Fuel. 

j £ Bntoae s, Workmanship. 
4 jerato Prices. 
} & Greatest obtainable power for weight and space 





» occupied. 
6. Quickneas in raising steam. 

1G, High rates of speed runranteed. 
7. Abseuoe of noise and vibration. 


‘Wo build Steam Laanchos of overy description, 
from the smallost size enituble for: on recht 
Ett toes and upwards. Wo also build email light 
‘Dratt Paddle Boate, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Btcamars, and Boats in Frames, dc, Sc. We supply 
fete of Machinery sepeentely, Mlastrated Cat 
in English, Bronch or Spanish. Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 


WORKS: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAKD), 
INDON OFFICE: 


Lor 
181, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, E.0. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe. Machinery Market and Ex- 
orter (illustrated) — the greatest macitinery 
fises journal published—(Gubscription 125. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums lo foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr, Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
man Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
don. Registered address tor telegrams—" Wad- 
ham, London,” June 28, 1890. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
| constitutions will discover that by the use 
! of this wonderful medicine there is “‘Ilealth 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


Sik Saxwen Bares, in his work entitled The Nile Tribus 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—"'T ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Twas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice uratis, In l 
Short tine I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
Guantity of Holloway's Pills. | These are most useful to an. ex- 
Plorer, a8, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
Ereate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 

of ali kinds, Itacts miraculously 

skin diseases, aud 
J.T. Coon 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
5 Macuinery constructep For Boats BuiLT aRoap. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 











And see that each Jar bears baron 





ig's Signature 
in Blue Ink seross tho Label.” . : 


$ Ee) Resa SEA 2] 
° FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
“Invaluable for India a3 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


‘To bo had of all Storckooporn and Dealers throughout India. cages. of Weakness. 
Cookery Books Post Bree on ‘Application to the | Tg¢he,go08 in the hottest 





















Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


UIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to ciiice of this paper. 













The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
¥ Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 


BIS SACS. S @Y Medicine for Infants, 


Remedy for Acidity of ‘omach Children, Delicate Fe- 
eartburn, Indigestion, Sour Exuctations, ™ales, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ” ‘ness of Pregnancy. 






























gists and 


— Si y all Dru - 
N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S’ MAGNESIA.” 





in China, 871, Say 
Holloway's Ointment. 1 gave some to the people, and not 
could exceed their gratitude; 7 nce, milk, fo 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon iD at last at 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and antity of pei 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining *' stock,” 

‘Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 15, 1889 


KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 
BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects 











‘Auaskoe0 Coto MeoaL Loot INTERH': ExaiomTio, 1888. | 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACGOS 


























ATKINSON'S ‘ 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, {" 





fre destroyed by Keatixo's Inatcr. Pownen,. which is 1 ‘ 
quite harmless {0 Domestic Animate: Inexterminating THeetles RICHMOND surpasses ail others forits natural tragrance. sy 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need bi % 
kegel kart rare per ioe betes CAVENDISH Go., 

{Ask for ani take no other than“ Keatixo’s Dowpany’ as imitac LIMITED, 





id by all 
. 18ins, 


NOW READY, 


Witt Corovrep Pian, 

FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “Japan Matt” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘“ Our Re- iW AU 
porter,""and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit fone OE 

to the locality. Price 50 Cents. PRICE LISTS OW APPLIGATION, 
To be obtained at the Zapan Mail Oflice, or Retabiished & Quarter of a Century, i 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. c x 1é"" Ist, 1890, Tai riegaiseeteo ty hed for the Puovnizxon ct gy hain Steel 
Digitized by \sOO8 UNIVERSITY’ SP ILEINGSAT= 


URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


Unsurpassed for refreshing ond softening hos 
the ekin, and an oxcesdingly choice Perfurre 
for tho Handkerehiot. An entirely new 
article prepared exclusively py the Inventors. 


Of ait Deaters, and of the Manufacturers 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 


24, Old Bond Street, London. 
Trade Mark —A "White ttoea" on a Geléen 
ro? with Acres in to 





LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 


“Pioneer” Golden Flake 
“Richmond Smoking Mitre 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 

Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


ATEINSON’S " 
EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 
‘\ 
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The Sayan Weekly Mai: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LIT 


ERATURE, AND ART. 

















CONTENTS. 


Susnuany or News 





TORIAL NOTRS 
Lsvpise AnricnKs:— 
‘The Flections 
Me, Fukuzaw: 
Government 









les of Rice 
Measures to Restrain Poaching .. 
The Students of Tokyo 
Execriow Rereras, 











Connnsrosnesen :— 
‘The Recent Fancy Fair 
ilver Situation.. 








hoes from Ibaraki 

The Two Great Lights... 
‘Tre Fourtm oF Jory 
A Curnicat View oF Po: 
Intreaiat Usivensity (Graduation Ceremony) 
Victoria Punuic Sexoce (Prize Day, 








Lierran Feom 
‘Tax Teesty Necoriarions tx Jar, 
Veceorans 
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The Japan Weekly Mail, 





PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE PoURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Jaran 
Weexty MAIL” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith iarly 
all letters on business be addressed to the MaNac 
anid Cheauesbe made payableto same ; and that liter 
contributions be addressed to the Evitox. 
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MARRIAGE, 
On the sth July, at Christ Church, Yokohama, by the 
Champaeys lewine, M.A., Freperticn WILLte Ms, 
in of the late Thomas James Hill, Purser, P.& 0 
Co, to MARGARET DUNCAN, you 
je late Kohert Wigram  MacEwen formerly Manager of 
the (Old) Oriental Bank Corporation, Colombo. 
























SUMMARY 0 OF N 








His Inprriat Majesty tae Empuror presided 
yesterday at the distribution of prizes at the Ex- 
hibition. 





Tue elections throughout the country have been 
concluded and passed off without any dis- 
turbance worth noting. 





Mr. Watawanz, recently appointed Japanese 
Minister to Austria, will leave Japan about the 
end of August for his post. 


Ir is stated that Count Oki, President of the 
Privy Council, will be nominated by the Em- 
peror President of the House of Peers. 


Mr. Kapa, a Judge of the Court of Cassation, 
who had been in Europe and America for some 
time, returned home on the 5th instant. 





HLH. Prixce Haru will leave Tokyo about 
the beginning of August for Shimidzu, Shidzu- 
oka Prefecture, where His Highness will stay 
for four weeks. 


Ow the morning of the 28th ultimo twenty 
houses, three godowns, and one temple were 
burned to the ground at Sakaimura, Nanjo, 
Fakui Prefecture. 


An epidemic of cholera has broken out at 
Nagasaki, the death-rate at present being over 
50 per cent. Measures have been taken to 
prevant its spread to other ports. 


Tue number of visitors to the Botanical 
Garden of the Imperial University during the 
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foreigners, and 398 special visitors. 





Count ITo proceeded to the Imperial Palace 
on the 4th instant to pay his respects to the| 
Emperor. 


Mr. Suzuxt, Consul at Hongkong, was re- 
lieved from his duties on the 7th instant, at his 
own request. 





On the night of the 3rd instant a thief entered 
the house of Viscount Sugi at Hirakawacho 


s| Gochome, Kojimachi, and stole a sum of yen 22 


and a number of articles valued at yer 398. 


A suock of earthquake was experienced in 
Tokyo on the 8th instant at 2h, 50m. 30s. p.m. 
The duration was 20 seconds, the maximum 
horizontal motion being 0.3 milimetre in 0.9 
second. 








Mr. Nakano, Prefect of Nagasaki, issued a 
notification on the rst instant to the effect that 
in consequence of the prevalence of cholera, 
theatres and other places of public resort must 
be closed. 


Ow the morning of the 3rd instant a thief 
armed with a sword entered the house of 
Lieutenant Imadzu, I.J.N., at Kanasugicho, 
Shitaya, and stole a sum of yen 15.50 and 
several articles. 


A notirication has been issued by Viscount 
Tanaka, Chief of the Metropolitan Police, to all 
chiefs of police in Tokyo, to the effect that the 
Takuhalsu (mendicancy) of Buddhist priests 
must be stopped. 








A sreciaL mecting of the Cabinct was held 
on the 7th instant at which Counts Yamagata, 
Saigo, Yamada, and Matsukata, Viscounts Aoki 
and Kabayama, and Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshi- 





i] kawa were present. 


Mr. Sacara, of the Tokyo Stock Exchange, 
who recently returned to Japan from Europe, 
had a long interview » Count Matsukata in 
the Finance Department on the 8th instant re- 
garding foreign bourses. 








Viscount Tanaka, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, had a long interview with Marquis 
Hachisuka in the Tokyo City Government 
Office on the 7th instant regarding measures 
for preventing the spread of cholera. 

Free broke opt early in the morning of the 
3rd inslant in a house at Idzumicho, Kanda, 
and seven dwellings and one godown were des- 
troyed, two houses being partially burned before 
the flames could be extinguished. 





Mr. Kryoura, Chief Commissioner of the 
Police Bureau in the Home Department, and 
Mr. Kurokawa, Chief of the Law Bureau in the 
‘oreign Department, were raised to second 
class of chokunin rank, on the 7th instant. 





Mr. Watananz, Vice-Minister for Finance, 
Mr. Hamao, Director of the Bureau of Special 
Affairs in the Educational Department, and Mr. 
Atishima, Superintendent of the Customs 
Bureau in the Finance Department, were raised 
to second class of chokunin rank on the 3rd inst. 


i 


Fire occurred on the night of the 28th ultimo 
ina house at Oiwamura, Iwai, Tottori Prefec- 
ture, and destroyed fourteen houses. Early in 
the morning of the z2oth inst. fifteen dwellings 
were burned to the ground by fire at Oyodo- 
mura, Yoshino, Nara Prefecture 





At a special meeting of the Central Sanitary 
Association held in the Home Department on 





URB 
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month of June last was 1,471, of whom 4 were] the 4th instant, it was decided that Nagasaki be- 


ing a district infected by cholera, vessels coming 
from or having called at that port should under- 
| go examination at disinfecting stations. 


Free occurred on the morning of the 28th ult. 
in a house at Aitachimura, Korikami, Gifu 
Prefecture, and destroyed twelve houses. Early 
in the morning of the 29th ultimo thirty dws 
lings and four telegraph posts were destroyed 
by a fire at Yumoto, Ashigara, Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture. 








Counr Sarco, Mr. Kiyoura, Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Police Bureau, and several officials 
of the Sanitary Bureau in the Home Department 
held a meeting on the sth instant, for the pur- 
pose of discussing measures for preventing the 
extension of cholera, which now prevails in 
Nagasaki. 





Tue funeral of the father of Viscount Hiij- 
kata took place on the 5th instant in the capital, 
the ceremony being attended by Ministers of 
State, Count Ito, Viscounts Tani and Enomoto, 
and over a thousand persons. The interment 
took place at the Somei Cemetry, the ceremony 
being conducted in accordance with Shinto rites. 


A notirication was issued by the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs on the 7th instant to the 
effect that there being signs of cholera spread- 
ing in Nagasaki and suburbs, vessels coming 
from or having called at that port shall undergo 
examination at the disinfecting stations for Shi- 
monoseki, Kobe, Yokohama, and Hakodate. 


Mr. Sarto, Director of the Commercial and 
Industrial Bureau in the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, and Mr. Sayematsu, Chief 
Commissioner of the Bureau for the Manage- 
ment of Prefectures in the Home Department 
were raised to second class of chokunin rank 
on the 7th instant. 








A menting of shareholders of the Osaka 
Stock Exchange was held on the 6th instant. 
The receipts during the past half year were yen 
46,967.70, of which yer 14,333.909 was set apart 
for business tax and miscellaneous expenses, 
[yen 3,200.60 as rewards to officers, and yen 
11,000 as a reserve fund, yen 18,000 being ap~ 
propriated as a dividend at the rate of 36 per 
cent. per share for annum, and the remainder 
carried forward to the next account. 








MexTING of shareholders of the Tokyo 
iock Exchange was held on the 7th instant. 
The net profits during the past half year were 
Jen 75,829.291 to which yen 253.012 brought 
over from last account were added, making a 
total of yen 76,082.303. Of this amount, after 
adding a sum to the reserve fund the usual 
amount as rewards to officers and miscel- 
laneous expenses, yen 56,000 was appropriated 
asa dividend, yen 82.303 being carried for- 
ward to the next account. 











‘Tux market for English Yarns has been fairly 
active, and Bombays have been in request at 
an advance. Shirtings have also met a mode- 
rate enquiry during the week, but the demand 
has toned down at the close. No change to 
report in the Metal market, and nothing is 
doing in Kerosene. Sugar is dull, There 
has not been much done in Silk in the total, 
though a small daily business has to be re- 
corded, and prices will probably see a fall be- 
fore any very extensive transactions take place. 
There has been a steady demand for Tea, 
and some of the grades of second crop now show 
an improvement in the cup. Values are about 
the same. ange has made several upward 
movements, and rales are considered strong. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





IS MONEY SCARCE? 
In a series of articles recently published, the 
Tokyo Economist (Keizai Zasshi) takes pains 
to explain that not scarcity of money, as is com- 
monly supposed, but want of credit has been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about the pre- 
sent depressi ¥ A notion 
that the existing state of affairs is due to in- 
sufficiency of money seems to prevail in financial 
and business circles. Witness, for example, 
recent public utterances of Count Matsugata 
and Viscount Aoki, both of whom maintain that 
the volume of money now in circulation is in- 
adequate to meet the increasing requirements 
of domestic and foreign trade, and consequently 
that the only exit from the present financial diffi- 
culties is to be found in putting more money 
into circulation. The Zconomist declares that 








relieve which it is desirable that the Bank of 
Japan should be in a position to free some of 
the locked up capital by issuing notes on the 
security of shares and other trustworthy paper. 
By conferring this power on the Bank another 
useful end also is attained, since a limit is fixed 
below which the shares of sound enterprises 
cannot fall in a season of panic. Such objects 
seem to us sufficient reasons for the Govern- 
ment’s action, without attributing to Count 
Matsukata the long exploded doctrine that the 
vitality of trade varies directly with the volume 
of money available for carrying it on. 





LOCAL CUSTOMS AND IMPERIAL LEGISLATION IN 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. . 
Tuerr has occurred in Hongkong a curious 
example of the conflicts that sometimes arise 
between the spirit of British legislation and the 
customs of the numerous races that inhabit the 





those who endorse the contention of these two 
statesmen evidently suffer from a strange con- 
fusion between money and capital. Our con- 
temporary cites the case of England, whose 
foreign trade reaches over 4,000,000,000 yen 
annually, whereas the total amount of her money 
in circulation (including paper, gold, and silver) 
does not exceed 370,000,000 yen in all. Is it 
not apparent, continues the Tokyo journal, that 
the greater part of England’s foreign trade, as 
well as of her domestic business, is carried on 
without ever having recourse to the common 
media of exchange? It may hence be inferred 
that the volume of a country’s currency need 
not necessarily be increased in proportion to 
the increasing magnitude of its commercial 
transactions. Credit supplies the place of money 
and serves as well as it. Further, even grant- 
ing the common opinion that an increase of 
currency is absolutely demanded by an in- 
crease in the bulk of the country’s trade, it 
does not necessarily follow that financial mea- 
sures to swell the volume of circulating media 
should be carried out at a time when trade is in 
a languid state. The Tokyo Economist fears 
that the increase of paper money will result in 
disturbing the balance between that medium of 
exchange and commodities, and serious conse- 
quences may ensue owing to a sudden demand 
for the redemption of the notes. At a time 
when credit is shaken, and the financial world 
is on the verge of a panic, our contemporary 
considers it an extremely unwise policy to 
attempt by artificial expedients to control the 
course of events. The cause, of the trouble 
being, not scarcity of money but want of credit, 
the Aerzat Zasshi condemns any increase of 
the currency, and urges that the only salvation 
which is possible at present consists in men of 
business endeavouring to establish a system of 
credit. 


* 
ae 

We confess that these expressions of opinion 
perplex us in some respects. There is not the 
smallest doubt that the comparative slowness of 
industrial and commercial development in Japan 
is due to the want of a proper system of credit. 
The Aeizaé Zasshi does wisely in urging that 


British empire. Acting under direct instruc- 
tions from home, the Attorney-General Jaid 
before the Hongkong Legislative Council a 
Bill, drafted in London, for the better protection 
of women and girls. The Bill, as originally 
drawn, fixed the age of consent for girls at 16, 
without any saving clause of any kind ; but the 
Attorney-General in Hongkong, having regard 
to the fact that Chinese girls develop more 
quickly than English, and are treated as women 
at an earlier age, added a proviso that a charge 
laid against a man under the act would be satis- 
factorily defended by proof that he had believed 
the girl to be over 16, and further that no pro- 
secution could be commenced for an offence of 
this kind if more than three months had elapsed 
since its commission, But when the Bill was 
submitted to the Legislative Council two diffi- 
culties were at once raised. The first had re- 
ference to the manner of counting age. It is 
well known that in China and Japan a child 
becomes two years old on the 1st of January 
following its birth. The most extreme example 
of this method of reckoning is that of a child 
which comes into the world at fifty-nine minutes 
past eleven on the 31st of December, and is said 
to be two years old at one minute past twelve 
the same night, though in reality it has only 
been in existence for two minutes, Such cases 
may be rare, but it is plain that, in almost 
every instance, a girl would arrive at the age of 
sixteen several months sooner by the Chinese 
than by the European fashion of counting. 
Which style then did the Bill contemplate ? 
English of course, it will be replied, seeing that 
its drafters were English, and that it was intended 
to go into operation in an English colony. 
But, on the other hand, the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the colony are Chinese, who know 
only one method of reckoning age. Was it 
intended that they should adopt a new method 
for the purposes of the Bill? Then again, 
Chinese in Hongkong and everywhere else are 
in the habit of keeping concubines under the 
age of sixteen, in addition to their wives, Were 
these persons to be considered law-breakers ? 
The Bill made an exception in respect of girls 
legally given in marriage, but could the so- 
called second,” ‘ third,” or “fourth” wife of 








fact upon public attention. But if, as is well 
known, one of the principal effects of an esta- 
Dlished system of credit is to dispense with the 
need of bank notes and metallic media of ex- 
change, then it follows conversely that, in the 
absence of such a system, the demand for cir- 
culating media may grow with the growth of 
business. Besides, we do not understand that 
by empowering the Bank of Japan to increase 
its paper issues to the extent of fifteen million 
yen, the Government expects to give any special 
impetus totrade. The idea, as explained at the 
time, is rather, in the first place, to mitigate the 
inconvenient effects evidently entailed by the 
over rapid process of fixing floating capital 
during recent years; and in the second, to 
guarantee sound enterprises against suffering in 
common with unsound during a panic. It is 
beyond question, and has been pointed out by 
the Keisai Zasshi itself, that the eagerness of 
the public to form companies and start enter- 
prises since 1887, supplemented by the issue of 





aChinaman be regarded as a lawful spouse ? 
These questions remain to be answered, It 
has always been the habit of the British Go- 
vernment to respect, as far as possible, the 
customs «dnd traditions of the races under 
British sway, bat the framers of the Bill for the 
protection of women and girls in Hongkong 
seem to have forgotten altogether that they 
were legislating for Chinese. 





CHINESE CUSTOMS REPORTS. 

No. 11 of the Special Series of the Chinese Im- 
perial Maritime Customs Reports contains a 
number of medical records for the half year 
ended 31st March, 1888. The compilers of the 
volume are all medical Practitioners of the 
highest standing and their contributions ar 
without exception, very interesting, Dr, Jamie- 
son of Shanghai writes in a lucid and compre- 
hensive manner on the subject of cholera, his 
immediate purpose being to discuss how far 
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bacteriology is likely to assist the treatment of 
‘ase, He arrives at the conclu- 











sion that the researches of Koch and others do 
not as yet, and are not apparently likely to, con- 
tribute anything of importance to the treatment 
of the disease, though their prophylactic value 
may be considerable. From Dr. Jamieson’s 
writing we judge that means are still unavail- 
able to determine how far the ravages of 
cholera extend among the Chinese. All native 
statements and statistics are treated by him 
as quite untrustworthy, but he nevertheless 
writes:—‘“‘There cannot be any doubt that 
the local mortality from cholera every year 
is extremely heavy The Chinese have 
many specifics for the malady, as, for example, 
scraping the skin of the neck, applying moxa to 
the chest and limbs, acupuncture, and so forth, 
all these nostrums being equally inefficacious, 
Their medical practitioners nevertheless re- 
cognise the two forms of cholera—that which 
kills by immediate collapse without any natural 
effort to evacuate the poison, and that which is 
accompanied by purging and vomiting—and 
they also distinguish between cholera and heat 
apoplexy. Perhaps, after all, though their 
scientific knowledge is comparatively small, 
their practice is not much more unsuccessful 
than that of their foreign confrtres. Dr. Jamie- 
son is most emphatic in his declarations that 
cleanliness, and cleanliness only, is the way to 
disinfect successfully. He quotes with strong 
approval the following recent dictum of the 
medical director of the United States Navy :— 
“Where there are fresh air and dryness and 
cleanliness there can be no cholera; and where 
there are not it will come in spite of proclama- 
tions and perfunctory quarantines. Fumiga- 
tions and disinfections which mask putrescence 
and substitute medicinal smells for sickening 
stenches are as ridiculous as the noise of gongs 
and tom-toms and exploding fire-crackers and 

gingals, by which the Chinaman hopes to 

frighten the devils who desolate his home and 

country, and worse than useless from the false 

sense of security which they give.” 








: ore 

A considerable part of this volume is taken 
up with reports of cases of sun-stroke, the whole 
of one chapter being devoted to this subject. 
Here we find, forthe first time, the term “ heat- 
stroke” substitnted for “ sun-stroke,” the reason 
assigned being that the phenomena of ardent 
fever frequently present themselves at night and 
when there has been no exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun. The partiality evinced by 
attacks due to caloric influences has often been 
noticed, and is discussed by the writer of the 
essay before us—Dr. Jamieson, presumably. 
But we are still left in the region of conjecture ; 
still left to guess why it is that out of a number 
of soldiers on the march, all exposed to exactly 
the same conditions externally, only a few are 
attacked by heat-stroke in any form. Thus, 
when the 98th Regiment arrived at the scene 
of war in China in 1842, the men were 
paraded for action the next day (2oth July) 
dressed exactly as they would have been at a 
review in London. On landing, they had to 
scale a steep but not high hill, and before the 
summit was crowned fifteen of the men died 
on the spot—“ gave a few convulsive gasps 
and expired before any thing could be done 
for their relief,” as Maclean describes it— 
while the rest escaped almost unscathed. 
Evidently there are great variations in the de- 
gree of people's susceptibility. Dr. Jamieson 
sums up the causes of these differences thus :— 
< Physical or mental exhaustion ; prolonged anx- 
iety; cardiac, pulmonary, hepatic, renal, oF 
cutaneous inadequacy ; malarial cachexia; as 
well as the general and indefinable tissue de- 
gradation due to intemperate habits, are the 
chief personal elements which determine inabi- 
lity to sustain high degrees of external heat. 
There is undoubtedly a rapid fabrication of 
some deadly organic poison, whether sarco- 
lactic acid, as has been supposed, or some 
other, which paralyses the heat regulating 
centre; and it is fair to assume that where 
heat-stroke falls it finds the albuminoids of the 
det in a condition of abnormal malecdlar 

ability., <The well-known immunity of th 
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fiercest heat of the sun, cannot be exclusively a 
gradually-developed racial peculiarity; the 
nature of their food, abounding far less than 
ours in nitrogenous constituents, must enter 
into the explanation.” 





AFTER THE POLLI 
Accorpine to a telegram in the vernacular 
press, Mr. Ito Ichiro, the successful candidate 
for the Fifth District of Kagawa Prefecture, has 
been assassinated. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, of course, that politics were the cause of 
this crime, but certainly it will not be an extra- 
vagant inference to conclude that they were. 
The Japanese are still comparatively strange to 
the incidents that so greatly disgrace political 
warfare in the West, and we can understand 
without difficulty that if the defamation and 
abuse which there disfigure such contests begin 
to be practised here also, they may often lead to 
physical violence. Mr. Ito belonged to the Ra- 
dical Party, which has never been distinguished 
in this country for the courtesy and forbearance 
of its junior members. But whether or not he 
and his friends resorted to questionable means 
of canvassing, the disgrace attaching to his 
death by violence cannot be condoned. But 
for this incident Japan might fairly have been 
congratulated on the orderly conduct of her 
people at a period of novel trial. 





a" 

Mr. Mori Tokinosuke, the successful candi- 
date for the Tenth District of Tokyo, was arrest- 
ed on the morning of the 4th instant, anda 
thorough search of his premises was made by 
the police. The offence charged in the warrant 
is not publicly known, nor have the particulars 
of the preliminary magisterial examination trans- 
pired. It was at first supposedethat Mr. Mori's 
offence was connected with the elections, but 
subsequent information showed that the charge 
against him was one of embezzlement. 








DEATH OF MR, WILLIAM DONALD SPENCE. 
TurouGuovr China, says the N.C, Daily News 
of the 27th ult., the greatest regret will be felt 
at the news which reached Shanghai by wire 
yesterday of the death of Mr. William Donald 
Spence, of the British Consular Service in China, 
and of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. Mr. 
Spence joined the Consular Service in China in 
1869, and his conspicuous abilities, energy and 
geniality made him one of the most promising 
of the coming men in the service, while his 
popularity wherever he was known was un- 
bounded. Some three years ago he was tem- 
porarily detached from the: service, and joined 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. He was taken 
seriously ill in the North last year and went 
home, but had apparently entirely recovered. 
When the last mail left home he was talking of 
coming out to China again in August, but was 
suffering from what seemed a slight attack of 
fever and ague, and it is only two or three days 
since news was received by wire that he was 
seriously ill. It is gathered that he died on 
Wednesday. The loss to the British community 
in general as well’ as to the ‘great house” is 
very severe, for there is no position in the Con- 
sular Service to which he might not have 
aspired, and he leaves also to lament him an 
unusually large circle of personal friends. 








AN OPEN LETTER TO COUNT YAMAGATA, 
In the Kokumin-no-Zomo of June 23rd, we 
find a long and interesting open letter addressed 
to Count Yamagata, The writer signs himself 
Letsumen-sei (‘The Iron-faced Man”), but jud- 
ging from the style of his writing and the nature 
of his language, we are disposed to think that, 
despite his nom de plume, he is no other than 
Mr. Tokutomi lichiro, the editor of the journal. 
At all events the letter i is extremely well written. 
After congratulating the Minister President on 
his recent promotion to the high position of 
full General (Zwi-shd), the writer proceeds to 





reigns over the political world, but it is merely 
the calm before a tempest? To have accepted, 
under such circumstances, the difficult post 
of Premier must be interpreted as showing, 
according to Zefsumen-sef, that Count Yama- 
gata has courageous and disinterestedly taken 
a grave public responsibility upon his shoulders 
out of pure patriotism. But,” the writer pro- 
ceeds to say, “since you have accepted so 
difficult a post, it must be supposed that you 
have some well pondered policy of your own for 
the conduct of State affairs, This is the point 
on which I most desire to enquire your opinion. 
You are wont to assert, if rumour may be cre- 
dited, that you are not a statesman. Do you 
really think so, or is it modesty that induces you 
to depreciate yourself? For my part, I believe 
your Excellency to be undoubtedly a statesman 
of a certain type ; not indeed a model statesman, 
for in intellectual resources you are not equal to 
Count Okuma; in political sagacity you are no 
match for Count Ito; Count Inoue surpasses 
you in shrewdness and audacity; you cannot 
excel Count Saigo in assuming an appe: 
ance of simplicily. while being in reality in- 
telligent; and neither can you compete with 
Count Oyama in the art of moving gracefully 
in society, in dancing, and in the knack of 
entertaining your guests at dinner. — Still, 
your Excellency possesses some distinguished 
qualities of your own. You have seldom ori- 
ginated an idea, but whenever you are con- 
vinced that an idea propounded by other people 
good, you firmly and unflinchingly adhere to 
it, Yow do not easily come to a resolute deci 
sion; some even doubt whether you are a man 
of resolution, But it is certain that when you 
once make up your mind, your will is strong 
enough to pierce an iron wall. Especially note- 
worthy is your vigorous assiduity, which knows 
no relaxation, and your methodical way of 
doing business. When all the other Ministers 
of State are light-hearted and fickle like butter- 
flies, you alone preserve a soldierlike gravity 
and regularity in your every step. In these 
respects you possess some qualities necessary to 
a constitutional statesman.” The writer then 
goes on to remark that, whatever may be his 
reputation in the Army, the people at large have 
confidence in His Excellency, or more cor- 
rectly, the people do not distrust him ; that i 
to say, the confidence reposed in him is 
of a negative, not a positive character. He 
is also respected by the country at large. 
The Cabinet over which he ‘presides is 
by no means weak. In Count Matsugata, 
the writer recognises an administrator of no 
mean capacity, while Count Saigo is an inti- 
mate friend of the Premier's and is no doubt 
a Minister of considerable weight. As to Vis- 
cout Aoki, his wide learning may stand hi 
in good stead in a high scholastic position. 
Men say that Mr, Yoshikawa, the new Minister 
of Education, has too much the air of a clerk; 
but in the play of the Chushingura we find 
Washisaka Bannai standing on the same plane 
with Yuranosuke and the Hangan. There is, 
therefore, nothing incongruous in the inclusion 
of Mr, Yoshikawa in Count Yamagata’s Cabi- 
net, If again, keenness of intellectand abund- 
ance of energy could make a great man, there 
should be no greater man than Mr. Mutsu; 
while Count Golo would deserve the reputation 
of the greatest hero that ever lived, if incon- 
stancy and audacity were the essential clements 
of a heroic character. Further, in addition to his 
colleagues, the Minister President possesses in 
the ranks of the government a number of talented 
young men, as Messrs. Inouye Ki, Suematsu 
Kencho, Kiyoura Keigo, and Omori Shoichi. 
General Katsura, Vice-Minister of War, and 
Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, 
are also invaluable assisiants. But Count Ya- 
magata has been particularly happy in his selec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police Inspector-Ge- 
neral. On all hands it is admitted that Viscount 
Tanaka is one of the best men that have filled 
that difficult post. With such a formidable force 






































observe that he cannot regard the Count as a 
happy man. “For,” says he, your Excellency| 
happens to be Premier at a time not at ail quiet} 
and peaceful. An apparent calm, it is true,| 
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under him, what course of policy does Count 
Yam: a intend to pursue? An ominous 
tunnel lies in the path of the Cabinet. The 
Government is about to pass through the dark 
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passage. In what manner will the Premier con- 
duct the train? There are three courses open 
to the Count. The best would be to anticipate 
the wishes of the people, and leave little or 
nothing for their representatives to complain of 
in the coming Parliament, The next course 
would be to create a Government party ont of 
Government circles, and with the help of that 
party to oblaina working majority in the Diet. 
The worst course would be to remain inactive 
within the citadel and indolently await the attack 
of the enemy without. 
* ‘3 * 

We have translated this article as an example 
of the kind of writing indulged in by some of 
the leading Japanese journals. It is evident 
that where the law tolerates such expressions of 
opinion, the process of muzzling the press cannot 
be said to be carried to any great extent. In- 
deed we have generally found—whenever it has 
been possible to obtain exact particulars—that 
where newspapers are punished for violations 
of the Press Regulations, their offence has been 
of such a character as was deemed by the Au- 
thorities distinctly calculated to pervert the 
public peace or to interfere with the conduct of 
the administration. There have, of course, been 
exceptions; no rule is without them. But on 
the whole, we greatly doubt whether the free 
expression of journalistic opinion in Japan is 
hampered so seriously as critics imagine. 


THE CENTRAL SANITARY BUREAU. 
A summary of four Annual Reports (1884-7) 
of the Central Sanitary Bureau attached to the 
Home Department of the Japanese Gover-. 
ment, published in English, lies before us. The 
Report contains a valuable compendium of 
statistics on sanitary matters, and cannot but 
prove of gieat use to medical practitioners and 
others. It is divided into six sections as fol- 
low :—Sec. I. Births and Deaths ; IJ. Infectious, 
Contagious, and other special Diseases. These 
include (1) Cholera; (2) Typhoid fever; (3) 
Dysentery; (4) Diptheria; (5) Typhus fever; 
(6) Smail-pox and Vaccinations; (7) Other 
special diseases. Sec. II. Sanitation and Ge- 
neral Cleanliness. Sec. IV. Medical Practi- 
tioners, Apothecaries, etc. Sec. V. Analyses and 
Scientific Researches. Sec. VI. Miscellaneous. 
The birth-rates in each prefecture per 1,000 
inhabitants during the four years are given. 
The highest rate for the whole empire was 
reached in 1887, being 27.07 to every 1,000 in- 
habitants. Among the prefectures where the 
rate is high, Aichi, Tochigi, Toyama, and Fuku- 
oka stand first; while Okinawa, Miyazaki, 
Wakayama, and Kumamoto are noteworthy for 
the lowness of their rates. The fatality atten- 
dant on various diseases, arranged in the order 
of their intensity is as follow :—(1) Cholera, (2) 
Typhoid fever, (3) Dysentry, (4) Diptheria, 
(5) Typhus fever, (6) Small-pox. The report 
contains a detailed account of the ravages of 
cholera during the period embraced, and re- 
cords the measures taken for its suppression. 
It furnishes a useful summary of the extent to 
which, and the localities in which, other dis- 
eases have prevailed, and closes with a history 
of the compilation of a Japanese Pharmacopea, 
in which Drs. Geeris, Divers, Beukema, Baelz, 
Eykman, and a number of well known Japanese 
medical men took part, with an account of the 
work of Hygienic Laboratories and of the in- 
auguration and opening of a Sanitary Muscum. 




















FREDERICK LEE AGAIN, 
Tue Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express ve- 
turns to the subject of Frederick Lee ina note 
from which we extract the following: —The man 
Lee, whom the Gasef/e goes out of ils way to 
champion, and to blackguard us about, is too 
well known here to require describing ; suflice it 
to say that for many months, some few years 
ago, he was a disgrace to this Settlement, and 
the name of ‘drunken Lee” was a byeword. 
He had many opportunities of reforming, and, 
to our knowledge, at least one offer of employ- 
ment, but he failed to avail of either, and 
continued downwards from bad to worse, At 
length he went away, and we were glad to lose 
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him, He eventually brought up in Yokohama, 
where he carried on until the Rev. Mr. Irwine, 
from the best of motives, no doubt, undertook 
to send him back here. By a strenuous effort, 
(here we quote from the Gaze//e, of the 4th ult.) 
he manages fo keep sober long enough to be 
sent on board ship. What occurred until his 
arrival here we cannot say, but we know that 
within a few hours of his landing, and for 
several days subsequently, he was intoxicated, 
in the public streets, in broad daylight. More 
than this, we are informed on good authority 
that he paid -several visits to the house of the 
reverend gentleman who had been entrusted 
with money for him, and on gach occasion was 
so intoxicated that the money was withheld, 
and in reply to his plea of poverty and starvation, 
food was offered him, but he refused to accept 
it. This, then, is a brief outline of the recent 
career of a man we are accused of libelling ! 





MORE FIGHTING IN ACHEEN. 
Srvere fighting was reported by the American 
papers last received between the Dutch and 
Chinese. This, of course, was an err 
Achinese being meant. The following deta 
appear in the Straits Independent :—“We 
gather from private sources that a very serious 
and decisive battle was fought at Edie be- 
tween the Dutch and the Achinese on the r1th 
instant. The loss on the side of the latter in 
killed and wounded was very considerable, no 
less than 80 dead bodies having been found on 
the field after the fight was over. The Dutch ex- 
perienced no loss in killed. They had, however, 
23 men wounded, one of them so very severely 
that he is not expected to survi Amongst the 
wounded were also 2 officers, Lieut. Vander 
Hegge Spies of H.N.M.'s Prins Hendrik and 
Lieut. Sward of the infantry. The former re- 
ceived a cut aross his forehead in a personal 
encounter with one of the enemy. All the forts 
that were erected by the Achinese and occupied 
by them, have been taken by the Dutch, and are 
now in their possession. After the first engage- 
ment bad come to an end and everything ap- 
peared quiet, the band that was with the troops 
struck up the Dutch National Anthem in one of 
the forts that were taken, when all of a sudden 
fresh shots were fired by some of the Achinese 
who had concealed themselves in the trenches 
they had constructed in the immediate vicinity 
of the forts, The Commander of the landing 
contingent of the Prins Hendrik at once pass- 
ed the order for attack, and Lieutenant Vander 
Hegge Spies put himself at the head of his men 
andadvanced, A hand to hand fight then ensued 
and every one of the enemy that was found-in the 
trenches was killed. While this fight was going 
on, one of the Achinese sprang on Lieut. 
Vander Hegge Spies armed with a klaywan, and 
aimed a blow at him which the Lieutenant 
parried with his sword. The gallant officer's 
weapon was nearly cut in two, and the force of the 
blow causing the sword to rebound inflicted the 
cuton the Lieutenant's forehead. It is admitted 
on all sides that Lieut. Vander Hegge Spies be- 
haved most bravely, and that he deserves great 
credit for the tactand couragehe displayed during 
the whole engagement. The Achinese who had 
escaped the carnage ran into the jungle, hotly 
pursued by the Dutch troops. It is said that 
the Achinese have been taught a lesson which 
they will remember for many a day to come. 
We understand that the troops will remain at 
Edie for some time, as it is proposed to open a 
military road from Edie to Deli. This will, no 
doubt, prove very good news for our pepper and 
other merchant: 















QUALIFICATIONS OF STATESMEN, 
Tur Kokumin-no-Zomo is responsible for the 
following ironical note :—* There are five qualifi- 
cations requisite for statesmen in the present 
day: First, to present themselves at the Senate 
(Genro-in) and visit the Ministers of State in 
the capacity of popular delegates, as, for 
instance, a committee for the presentation of a 
memorial or petition; secondly, to have as fine 


ment, to calumniate Ministers of State, and to 
talk big words; fourthly, to be convicted of a 
state offence and suffer imprisonment; and 
fifthly, to be fat and large in body, with a strik- 
ing countenance and graceful manners.” It is 
curious to find a journal like the Kokumin-no- 
Shimbun giving a prominent place in its 
columns to such empty persiflage as this, which 
does not even rise to the level of vulgar humour. 





THE PRICE OF RICK. 

We epitonize a series of articles on the price of 
rice from the Tokyo Lconomist (Ketsat Zasshi) 
as follows ;—The question, whether the present 
extraordinary rise in the price of rice is or is not 
attributable to natural causes, can only be de- 
cided by ascertaining, as far as possible, the 
exact proportion which the rice crop of last 
year and the barley yield of this spring bear to 
the actual needs of forty millions of our 
countrymen ; for, although artificial contrivances 
may succeed for a time in disturbing the natu- 
ral course of things, the relation between demand 
and supply must ultimately re-establish its sway. 
According to a report of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce published in the 
Official Gazette of June 16th, the total quantity 
of the rice crop throughout the country for last 
year was 33,007,565 koku. Compared with the 
Yield of the preceding year, this shows a de- 
crease of koku.5,637,904; while a comparison 
with the average of the three consecutive previ- 
ous years gives a falling off of 5,604,496 kokw. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that this diminu- 
tion was caused by destructive inundations and 
violent storms throughout the country. As to the 
barley crop of the present spring, we are not yet 
in possession of figures representing the actual 
quantity of the yield, but all information goes to 
confirm the estimate that the crop is less than 
usual by nearly 20 per cent. Supposing that 
the barley crop of 1888 represents a fair aver- 
age yield, we have, on the basis of the above 
mentioned estimate, 12,426,451 kok for the 
present year's harvest. To what extent the rice 
crop of last fall and the barley crop of this 
spring are deficient to meet the demands of 
the consumers, it is of course, not at all 
easy to ascertain exactly. We may, however, 
obtain some idea as to the approximate quantity 
required annually, by glancing over the produce 
of rice and barley for a number of consecutive 
years. The following table shows the produce 
of rice and barley from 1878 :-— 








Rice, Parley. 
boku, Toki. 
+ 25,282,540 9,411,460 
+ 32,418,924 9,890,908 
+ 31,350:320 12,503,060 
+ 29,971,383 10,507,983 
+ 30,692,327 12,938,752 
+ 30,671,402 11,703,846 
+ 20,349,883, 13,105,841 
+ 345158, 109 11,935,467 
+ 37191424 16,033,960 
+ 399995199 15,823,144 
+ 38,645,583 15,281,658 








+ 33,007,566 





12,426,451 
(estimate.) 


Lately some rice has been exported, but the 
quantity of the grain thus annually sent out of 
the country has as yet been extremely small 
so that we may safely consider that the quantity 
produced is also the quantity consumed in the 
country. Let us look now at the annual re- 
turns of the population since the year 1879 :— 

Year. 

1879 (Jan. 1.) 

1880 (Jan. 1.) 


Population. 
35,708,584 
35,929,060 


























1881 (Jan, 1.) 

1882 (Jan. 1.) 92.358.998 
1883 (Jan. 1.) 37,017,302 
1884 (Jan. 1.) Sree 
1885 (Jan. 1.) 37,808,087 
ee pect Ste) 38,507,177 
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Asioreregs annual increase of population was 
42 1405, we may estimate last year’s population. 
at 40,033,639, and that of the present year (Ded! 


standard of calculation. While the population 
has, en the one hand, thus rapidly increased 
year after year, the last rice and barley crops, 
‘on the other, fell far short of an average yield, 
the decrease in these two crops, as compared 
with figures for the preceding year, being re- 
spectively 5,000,000 koku and 3,000,000 koku 
inround numbers. Under these circumstances, 
it is only natural that the prices of these grains 
should appreciate. But the question is, whether 
the present rise of price is commensurate with 
the actual circumstances of the case. We must 
answer this question in the negative. In con- 
sidering the appreciation of rice, we must re- 
member to distinguish two periods since the 
summer of last year, viz., from summer to 
some time in April last, and thenceforward to 
the present. The rise in the first period is 
attributable, among other things, to four causes; 
(1) the purchase of a Jarge quantity of rice by 
speculative merchants, (2) a general impression 
that last autumn’s harvest was scanty, (3) an 
apprehension during the winter months that 
the barley crop would be poor, because the 
Season was abnormally mild and destitute of 
snow, and (4) the incessant rains of March and 
April, which strengthened the last mention- 
ed feeling of uneasiness about the barley 
crop. But the price of rice, which began 
its upward course last summer and continued 
it under the influence of such causes, reach- 
ed in April last a point beyond which even 
the most daring operations of speculators could 
not push it, after which it began to show a ten- 
dency to return to its normal condition. We 
thought at the time that the depreciation which 

thus set in was only natural and inevitable, but 
contrary to our expectations, the staple again 

commenced to appreciate. Just then the public 

was informed that the Government had arranged 

for the importation of foreign rice to bring down 

the price of the home grain. But disappoint- 

ment followed this announcement. Not only 

has the Gevernment’s measure failed to effect 

its end, but it has in our opinion, obstructed 

the realization of the purpose with which it was 

undertaken. What else indeed conld be ex- 

pected from the interference of the Government 

in matters that ought to have been left to the 

natural course of events? Had not the Au- 

thorities taken upon themselves the task of im- 

porting foreign rice, some persons, Japancse 

or foreign, would surely have engaged in the 
business and, if left to themselves, would have 

placed in the market enough of the commodity 

to supply the defictency of the home produce. 

But seeing the Government already in the field, 

these persons naturally shrank from competing 
with it, and at last some of them, prudently 
sought to make a profit by purchasing the rice 
imported by the Government. We are thus 

compelled to think that the Government must 
be in a manner held responsible for the recent 
extraordinary rise of price. What is to be done 
now? The answer is plain; let the Govern- 
ment give up its injurious interference with 
the import of rice, and leave the business to the 
better management of shrewd merchants who 
know at least what they are about. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

We have received a copy of the eightieth an- 
nual report of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company presented to the share- 
holders at the last meeting, from which we Jean 
that the losses by fire during the year have 
amounted to £710,801 16s, 2d., which includes 
all losses actually ascertained and paid, and-a 
full estimate of all claims that had arisen prior 
to 31st December, 1889. The Directors have, 
as usual, set aside one-third of the fire premiums 
received during the past year, as a provision 
against liability on the unexpired fire policies of 
1889. In the life department 1,217 policies were 
issued during the year 1889, assuring, after 
deducting sums reinsured, £903,916, and 
producing new premiums to the amount of 
£36441 9s. ad. together with 319 bonds secur 
ing the sum of £21,701 118. 3d. yearly of imme- 
nataed ff £217 3d. yearly 





nattities, and £230 yearly of survivorship 
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for which the company received the sum of 
(£239,518 08. 4d.b ysingle payment,and £1060s. 
Sd. by annual premium. The claims during the 
year, including 20 endowments, were 328 innum- 
ber, under 400 policjes ; and the sums amount, 
with bonus additons, to £327,184 9s. 10d. Of 
the general results of the company’s working it 
may be stated that profit and loss acconnt, includ- 
ing the unappropriated balance of £65,125 17s. 
gd. brought forward from 1888, and £19,506 
gs. 1d., the profit of the fire department of the 
Scottish Provincial, the transfer of which com- 
pany to the North British and Mercantile was 
finally completed on the 31st January, 1890, 
amounted to £318,226 rs. 4d,, out of which a 
dividend of twenty shillings per share on 
110,000 shares, one-half payable 1st May and 
the other half 1st November, was declared, 
together with a bonus of twenty shillings per 
share, and a sum of £50,000 was placed to the 
credit of dividend reserve fund, leaving a 
balance of £48,226 18. 4d. to be carried forward. 








MRS. FENOLLOSA, 
We have already spoken of the exceptionally 
gracions reception given by His Majesty the 
Emperor to Mr. E, F, Fenollosa in connection 
with that gentleman’s greatly regretted depar- 
ture from Japan, and we have now to note that 
ano less signal mark of Imperial consideration 
was shown towards Mrs. Fenollosa. Owing to 
indisposition the Empress was unfortunately 
prevented from receiving Mrs. Fenoliosa_ in 
farewell audience. Her Majesty therefore 
adopted the quite unusual course of ing 
three of her Maids of Honour, Miss Kitajima, 
Miss Yamagawa, and Miss Kawaga, to the 
Shimbashi terminus to convey the Imperial 
adienx to Mrs. Fenollosa when she left Tokyo. 
Miss Kitajima was also the bearer of an ivory 
fan, elaborately carved, beautifully painted, and 
tichly set with brilliants, as a farewell gift to 
Miss Brenda Fenollosa. 








MILITARY PIGEONS, 
Tae use of pigeons for conveying intelligence 
from one place to another, though not unknown 
lo the ancients, and occasionally resorted to in 
the Middle Ages, especially by the Turks, has 
assumed real importance only since the late 
Franco-German War and the famous siege of 
Paris. The Military Weekly, a German paper, 
in commenting on the recent advances made in 
this respect, points out that the breeding and 
training of pigeons for this purpose is by no 
means easy. It is necessary to have pigeons 
that are very intelligent, light, yet strong and 
muscular, and of that dull and unobtrusive 
plumage that enables so many birds, the larks 
for instance, to escape from danger, Belgian 
‘breeders have so far best sacceeded in this, and 
the heavier Antwerp and the lighter Litge varie- 
Nes are universal favourites with pigeon breeders 
ona large scale. Scarcely capable of flying, 
the young bird is taken from the cot, placed in 
4 basket, taken toa distance of a few miles, 
and then liberated. The distance is gradually 
increased from 50 miles when the birds are six 
Months old, to 200 miles when two years old, 
Up even to soo and more miles, according to 
the intelligence, trustworthiness, and strength 
of the bird. They are let fly with the best hope 
of Success when they have young in their nests, 
waich owing to their fecundity is often the case. 
When flying over short distances scarcely any 
birds are lost. Mountain chains, large forests 
and lakes, however, as well as fog, rain, tem- 
Pests, and other atmospheric influences, seem 
Greatly to disconcert the pigeon's wonderful 
tina ir cause losses more or Jess propor- 
ate ache ¢ distance involved. A great point 
cabin e birds fly ata distance calculated to 
‘hid ERY to reach their destination on the 
The Ble otherwise losses are inevitable. 
Brelipes eee of the carrier pigeon can be 
tabi urately ascertained, the record has 
ashe 4 improved of late, and is, on the average; 
ieee of a mile per minute. Itis 
chee Possible, in summer and with favour- 

"eather, for a well-trained bird to make 620 


miles between half. i ; 
alf-past 
vider past three in’ th Orig. 
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in the short days of winter 250 miles is a 
task heavy enough. One great difficulty— 
that of making the birds fly back and forth be- 
tween two given places—declared insuperable 
by ornithologists of no mean repule, is in a fair 
way of being overcome, Captain Giuseppe 
Malagoli, director of the carrier pigeon stations 
of Italy, has by much patience and after inces- 
sant labour, succeeded in uaining the birds to 
fly from Rome to Civita-vecchia aud back again 
to Rome, a distance of about 45 miles. If others 
succeed equally well, and if the distance is gra- 
dually increased, a new era for the conveyance 
of news both in peace and war will have begun. 
The less striking the plumage of the bird, and 
the smaller its size, the better protected the 
pigeon is against man as well as against that 
inveterate foe of all Columbide@, the falcon. 
That bird is in fact being trained, both in 
Russia and France, to catch the pigeons on the 
wing in order to enable its master to gain 
possession of messages otherwise out of his 
reach. Private breeders of pigeons, it is evident, 
should be encouraged by rewards in the shape 
of money or diplomas, and races should be 
frequently held to test the swiftness and endur- 
ance of these gentle and useful messengers. 





CHOLERA IN NAGASAKI. 
Tue Oficial Gazette gives the following figures 
with reference to the cholera in Nagasaki : 
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The total number of cases from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic (June 27th) up to July 
11th was 239 and the total unmber of deaths 
114. It appears that there has glso been 
one case, which proved immediately fatal, in 





Kamihirano-machi, Kyoto, and one case in the 
village of Matsushima. 


* 
* 


* 

There was also one case in Tokyo (Shinhata- 
cho, Asakusa) on the 4th instant. Litle hope 
can be entertained that Tokyo and Yokohama 
will escape. On the other hand, Yokohama 
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has the immense advantage of possessing 
water- works. It ill now be possible 
to form a fair estimate of the value of 


a pure water supply as a protection against 
the ravages of cholera, The test will not be ab- 
solute under existing conditions, inasmuch as 
a considerable percentage of the poorer classes 
in Yokohama do not use the water from the 
works, and these are precisely the people among 
whom the epidemic is likely to establish 
itself chiefly. But the Authorities will probably 
deem it advisable to adopt some special method 
of bringing the whole native community within 
the operation of a system which experience has 
proved to be more efficacious than anything 
else against the spread of zymotic disease. 


a" 


It is further reported from Yamanashi Pre- 
fecture that on the rst instant a man in the village 
of Keirin, and a woman in the village of Buzato, 
were attacked, and that both of them expired 
the next day. In Akita Prefecture, also, one case 
appears to have occurred on the 22nd ultimo. 


* 
er 


The existence of cholera at Nagasaki in an 
epidemic form is now officially recognised, and 
it is announced that thé system of medical in- 
spection fixed by Notification No. 31, in June, 
1882, shall be put into operation in respect of 
all vessels coming from that port. The stations 


for Legere out the system are to be, as on 








, occasions, Wadamisaki, for passengers 








entering Hyogo Prefecture, and Nagaura for 
passengers coming to Kanagawa Prefecture. It 
may be well to observe that quarantine, in the 
general sense of the term, forms no part of the 
system in question, The method pursued is 
simply to fumigate the ship thoroughly, to give 
the passengers a warm bath on shore and, 
while they are taking it, to subject their clothes 
to a degree of heat suflicient to destroy bacterian 
life. The whole process does not involve a de- 
tention of more than three hours. Whatever 
utility such measures possess will doubtless be 
obtainable so long as the cholera is con- 
fined to Nagasaki, but if it reaches Kobe and 
Osaka, there will plainly be nothing gained by 
fumigating maritime conveyances and their 
passengers while railways are left to spread the 
plague without restraint, 





ees 

In the Haneda suburb of Tokyo, a fisher- 
man, Yonemoto Heishichi, was attacked by 
cholera on the 4th instant and died next day. 
In Kyoto a woman residing in Ebisugawa- 
cho fell ill the same day and died within 
afew hours. From the village of Tokobayashi, 
Saitama Prefecture, another case is reported as 
having ended fatally on the 3oth ultimo after 
five days’ illness, and in the village of Yatsuho, 
in the same Prefecture, a man attacked on the 
ist instant, died the next day. It is evident, 
however, that with the exception of the Naga- 
saki cases nothing has yet occurred which may 
not fairly be regarded as sporadic. 

* 2, * 

The Oficial Gazette further states that Mr. 
Nakahama, an expert of the Home Office, has 
found the cholera germ by microscopic exami- 
nation in Nasagaki, and that another official of 
the same Department telegraphs the occurrence 
of two cases of violent illness resembling cho- 
lera at Kuchinotsu on the 6th instant. Attacks 
of spurious cholera are also reported from 
Yoshiwara, in Shizuoka Prefecture, and from 
Kitanaga, in Ehime Prefecture. At the Yobuko 
hot-springs in Saga Prefecture, one man attacked 
by Asiatic cholera on the 7th instant; at the 
village of Yashiro, in Fukui Prefecture, one man 
attacked by spurious cholera on the’ 5th instant, 
died next day; at Maruho village, in Shimane 
Prefecture, one man attacked by spurious 
cholera on the 3rd instant. 











RAILWAY ENTERPRISE. 
Ir is remarkable to observe the persistent dis- 
position of the Japanese to sink capital in rail- 
ways. A striking example is that of the Hokuriku 
line, for the construction of which a temporary 
charter was granted some time ago. The 
capital of the line was fixed at four million yen, 
but we read in the Zokyo Shimpo that the ap- 
plications for subscriptions amounted to over 
twenty millions. The railway has undoubtedly 
excellent prospects, such men as Messrs, Shibu- 
sawa Yeichi, Yasuda Zenjiro, and Okura Kiha- 
chiro being among the promoters, and Messrs. 
Narahara Shigeru, Takashima Kayemon, and 
Yamanaka Rin-no-suke among the councillors. 
Still is astonishing to see what large sums are 
forthcoming when any enterprise 
with a fair outlook is proposed. 





RELEASE OF HARDMEAT. 

Ow Sunday Joseph Hardmeat, late chief mate 
of the Sakafa Afaru, who was sentenced on 
October 8th last year, in H.B.M. Court for 
Japan, to five years’ penal servitude for man- 
slaughter—having fatally wounded by shoot- 
ing a quarter-master of the Sakata Maru—was 
released from prison, by order of Her Majesty's 
Minister, who we learn has remitted the re- 
mainder of the sentence. It is understood that 
this step has been taken in consequence of the 
grave change for the worse that has taken place 
in Hardmeat’s health, confinement having re- 
duced him toa condition of complete prostration. 
He left Yokohama same day in the Batavia. 











SMOKING © ERT. 
Tue second Smoking Concert took place on 
Tuesday in the Public Hall, and proved like its 
redecessar a pronounced success, the hall be- 
even! aneah despite the moist slate of the 
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weather and the very muddy condition of the 
roads, with a most appreciative audience. We 
append the programme and will only add that 
so highly were some of the pieces appreciated, 
especially Mr. Hopkin’s songs, that encores had 
to be allowed; that Mr, Walkinshaw’s stump 
speech abounded in local hits and allusions 
which kept the audience on the laugh all the 
time, and that the Band of the /mperieuse under 
Mr. Milo’s leadership contributed as on the 
former occasion very materially to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. The following is the 
programme :— 

Capriccio 








“ Echo des Bastions " 











3-—Character Song. 





i Quicen it my" Heart 

o Comte 
LF ia Joveuse edison 
‘i etiees of Gold” 





The Band. 
Dr. Eames, 










“The Bs 
Me. Hopkins: 
Mr, Goodrich. 





DF. Cox, 
The Band 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS, 
AccorpinG to a Gazelle published yesterday, 
enator Ozaki Saburo and Messrs. Hirata T6- 
suke and Iwamura Waro, Councillors of the 
Legislative Bureau, are appointed chiefs of 
Sections in that Bureau, under the new Depart- 
mental organization, the two last named gentle- 
men being, at the same time, raised to Chokunin 
rank, second class—Senator Ozaki is already a 
First class Chokuniu. The same Gazefle an- 
nounces the elevation to Second class Chokunin 
rank of Mr. Kurokawa Seiichiro, Chief of the 
Law Bureau in the Foreign Department; Mr. 
Kiyoura Keigo, Chief of the Police Bureau in 
the Home Department; Mr. Saito Shiuichiro, 
Chief of the Bureau of Trade and Industry in 
the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and Mr. Suyematsu  Kencho, Chief of the 
Bureau of Prefectures in the Home Department. 














“He LIGHT OF THE WoRLN.” 

Mr. H. Deaxin’s taste for beautiful things, of 
which anyone can obtain convincing evidence 
who inspects the really admirable specimens of 
medern Japanese art displayed at his store, 
has induced him to become the possessor of 
the American copyright of “The Light of the 
World.” Upon what terms the acquisition has 
been made we have not learned, but we feel per- 
suaded that Mr. Deakin will not have reason to 
repent this new enterprise, while, on the other 
hand, Sir Edwin Arnold will be guaranteed 
against the risk of unprincipled piracy in the 
United States, It seems peculiarly apposite 
that a Yokohama resident should so materially 
assist to give to the world the beautiful product 
of Sir Edwin Arnold's leisure in Japan, and of 
the inspiration he has derived from her incom- 
parable scenery. 











SECURITY FOR LEGAL COSTS. 
On Tuesday morning in H.B.M.’s Court a motion 
was heard (in Chambers) before Judge Hannen, 
in a case between Kato Sagoro and R. A. Wylie 
for a sum of $500 for building work alleged to 
have been done by the former. The defendant 
moved that the plaintiff pay into Court a sum of 
money as security for costs before further pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Litchfield appeared for the de- 
fendant, and the plaintiff appeared in person. 
The plaintiff objected to pay asum of money 
into Court. Mr. Litchfield, in reply to his 
Honour, said he thought $75 would be ample 
security’ for costs. His Honour, however, 
thought $50 would suffice, and made an order 
for plaintiff to pay that sum into Court. In the 
meantime all proceedings would be stopped 
until the amount was deposited. 





COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT FERRIS SEMINARY. 
Ow Thursday afternoon the commencement ex- 
ercises of the students attending Ferris Seminary 
took place in Van Schaick’s Hall, before a large 
andience. Rev, Mr. Booth, Principal of the 
School, presided, sapported by the foreign and 












Japanese teaching staff. The hall, which was 
decorated with flags, was further adorned by 
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specimens of drawing from the pencils ot the 
siudents, some of the work thus exhibited being 
of avery high character. The best drawings, 
being tastefully framed, formed a most pleasing 
decorative feature of the hall. The essays were 
exclusively in Japanese, and the music was also 
ofa national character, but both were listened to 
very attentively by the company, At the close 
Mr. Booth presented certificates to the graduates. 
The following was the programme of the 








exercises :— 

National Hymn (Kimi-ga-yo). 
Organ Solo ‘s we yseggees-Miss Hirano Hama 
Fssay “Ambition”, Miss Umeno Fumi. 
















ssay snansn ‘The Past Two Years”... Miss Nogami Sen. 
Singing 2 Kuni-no-hatta os... Singing class, 
iissay Omoieyori 000.04 Miss Arai Kiku: 
ae 3 Fight students. 
f Misses Watanabe Kumi, 
 Shiki-nonoshie.. meura Fumi, and 

(  Gnozato Tsune 

“Japanese Female Schools of the #uture”” 
Miss Serada Haru 





Debate........'* Which is better-—Musie or Painting ? 
‘Third year’s students, 
inging... Wakare no tori, “the Parted Bird” 
Singing Class. 
Dogi Kanje, “ The Moral Sense” 
Miss Sato Tetsu. 
Second year’s students 
Misses Watanabe Kumi, 
Umeura Fumi, and 
Onozato Tsune 
Miss Katavama Yoshie. 
Singing Class. 





Essay. 





Debate 
Koto. 





..Kodomo-no-asobi 
“ Childven at Play” 


Fssay .,.Kotosti ‘ Nationality”... 
Singing Mikuni-no-Tame 
Presentation of certificates. 

Misses Arai Kiku and Hayashi Sada. 





no Diet... 











VARYING VIEWS OF THE ELECTIONS 
Tux newspapers, according to their political 
bias, take very different views of the results of 
the polling. “Here, for example, are the numb- 





ers recently given by three journals :— 
Dijk shomp 


Daido Shimbun, 
ve 82 


+ 49 


Hecki Shirabu, 
Independent 5 
Kaishin-to 
Kokumin-ha 
‘Fichi-to.. 
Daido. 
Aikokuko-to 
iynto . 
Kekumin Shimpo, 
Hoshu-to 
Golo 
Kiushu Shimp 
Kiushu Doshikai, 





















THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
sth inst. were as follow: 

Cosvatcrinur Notas. 





Reserves ann Saceuties 














Yen. 
Notes insured nus 124784303 | Gold coin and b 
Silver coin and 
Public Loan Bonds 
Freasury Bulls Be 
Government Hulls. = 
Other securities 4.732.182 
Commercial Bills ic... 3uogorn3t 
12.754:303 | 7207840383 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,824,105 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 68,930,198 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 2,016,840 as com- 
pared with yen 66,913,358 at the end of the 
previous week, 





ECOLE DE L’ETOILE DU MATIN. 
Tun ceremony of presenting prizes to the 
scholars of the Ecole de l'Etoile du Matin, in 
Bancho, Tokyo, took place on Wednesday after- 
noon, under the presidency of his Excellency the 
French Minisier and in presence of a very large 
audience of Japanese and foreign ladies and 
gentlemen, A series of exercises, musical, 
recitative, and dramatic, was performed by the 
pupils with a degree of accuracy and verve that 
testified the excellent system pursued, and the 
high quality of the instruction imparted at this 
now deservedly popular school. After the pro- 
gramme had been concluded, the Representative 
of France spoke a few eloquent words, congra- 
tulating the faculty of the school, the scholars, 
and their parents on the highly satisfactory 
results achieved, and imparting to them the 
good news that a suitable site had at length 
been obtained for a new building, and that, on 
the resumption of studies in September, the 
scholars would find themselves in commodious 
and thoroughly well equipped premises, a very 
large sum of money having been appropriated 
for the purpose by the home Mission. The 








U 


Vice-Minister of Education, Mr. Tsuji, also 
made a short speech of a highly complimentary 
character. The Tokyo residents are most for- 
tunate in the possession of such an exception- 
ally excellent educational institution, and the 
public will learn with satisfaction that the suc- 
cess of the school warrants its transfer to pre- 
mises which will be second to none in the capital, 


SPENCER, THK BALLOON 
Mr, Spencer, who recently announced his in- 
tention to visit Japan, has had the misfortune to 
lose his balloon. Referring to the incident, the 
Singapore Free Press says:—"Mr. Percival 
Spencer's balloon ascent in Sourabaya, a few 
days ago, was a great success. The gardens, 
band, and fencing round the enclosure were 
given him free by Government. He went up, 
so it is said, some three thousand feet before 
coming down with his parachute. His balloon, 
however, went up and disappeared behind the 
clouds, When next it was heard from it had 
dropped some thirty miles away in the jungle. 
The natives saw it and thinking it was a pre- 
sent sent them by “ Tuan Allah” cut it up and 
made sarongs and bajus of it. A subscription 
has been raised in Sourabaya to present Mr, 
Spencer with a new balloon.” 











THE MAJERONIS. 
Senor ann Sicnora Majrronr have left for 
the interior, and after visiting the principal 
places in Japan will return to Yokohama in 
about two months, when, if the necessary assist- 
ance of amateurs can be secured, these accom- 
plished artists will give a performance before 
leaving for Australia, It is not too much to say 
that no such acting has ever been witnessed in 
the Public Hall as would be placed before the_ 
audience if a performance by the Majeronis can 
be arranged. 





REPORTED ASSASSINATION 
THE D 
Ir appears that the reported assassination of 
Mr. Ito, one of the members elected for Kagawa 
Prefecture, was an exaggeration. Later tele- 
grams say that Mr. Ito was “beaten,” but 
whether he suffered any serious injury, we are 
not told. The probability is, however, that the 
affair was of a trifling character, since nothing 
has subsequently been reported about it, 


THE ADDRESS TO THE DUKE AND DU 

connaucur. 
A etter has been received by Mr. Enslie from 
Colonel Cavaye, Military Secretary to the Duke 
of Connaught, dated Canada, 7ih ult, stating 
that the address of the British Community was 
received on board the steamer Adyssrnéa, and 
that their Royal Highnesses are much obliged 
and greatly admire the form of presentation in 
the pure Japanese style, which is exceedingly 
handsome. 
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ES CONNECTED WITH CHOLERA AT 
NAGASAKI. 

Tue Authorities at Nagasaki having reported to 
the Central Government an expenditure of 
43,125.55 yen on account of sanitary measures 
necessitated by the outbreak and ‘threatened 
spread of an epidemic of cholera, the Imperial 
consent to the disbursement of that sum by the 
Treasury was given to the Minister of Finance 
on the 7th instant. 


POLICE § 
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TRIKE IN LONDON, 
Tur strike of the London Police, announced 
by telegraph, was foreshadowed by the Pad! 
Mall Gazette on the 13th ult. The London 
paper says :—It is probable if the resignation 
of Munro, the Chief of Police, is accepted, that 
the superintendents and inspectors, who keep 
the force together, will resign within a month, 
anda strike by the policemen is by no means 
improbable.” 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S READING. 
Tux sale of tickets for Sir Edwin Arnold's Read- 
ing realized $241, an excellent result under the 
circumsiances. With this addition the Relief 
Fund subscribed in ‘response to the Venerable 
Archdeacon Shaw's appeal amounts to some 
fifteen hundred dollars. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 
.—+—— 


I 
IE first returns published gave the 
names of fourteen successful 
didates for the Diet, nine for 
Tokyo, two for Kyoto, and one each for 
We are 


can- 
namely, 


Yokohama, Hyogo, and Nagoya. 
now in possession of the returns for ninety- 
two districts in all. The results will be 
found elsewhere This 
information, having been forwarded from 
the provinces by wire, is not as detailed as 
that which has already been given about 
Tokyo and Yokohama. 
unsuccessful candidates are not mentioned, 
and in many cases the numbers of votes 
cast for those elected have not been tele- 
graphed. We have, therefore, omitted 
these incomplete details from our table, 
and entered only the points of principal 
interest, namely, the political persuasions 
of the new members and their social status, 
Summarizing the results shown in the 
table, we have the following grouping of 
the ninety-two successful candidates :— 
Tokyo .. 
Other localities 
Tokyo 
Other localities 
Tokyo ... 
(Toto localities 


in our columns. 


The names of the 










Independent ...... 
Raishinedo vse 


Daido Danketsu 


Foruto (Radicals) | i Ounce localities 


ie 
“ 


Aihokuko-to Other localities. 
With regard to the term ¢ 


Tokyo 
Other localities, 
Tokyo 
Other localities 
Tokyo ... 
vahet locali 

Tokyo 
eae localities 


Koin club 










Sichi-to ... 





vokumin-ha 





Doshikat, 





+3 
“Independent” 
used in this table, it should be explained 
that independence of political parties is 
alone referred to. Men are described as 
“Independent” —whether doturitsu or 
chiurttsu—who have hitherto refrained 
from publicly avowing their allegiance to 
any of the recognised political associations. 
It is not absolutely certain that all mem- 
bers in this category will give their alle- 
giance to the Government, but we may 
fairly assume that inasmuch as they have 
always held aloof from parties in opposi- 
tion, their sympathies are with the autho- 
At the same time we have to 
notice that in almost every case where 
officials sought election, they failed to ob- 
tain support. Tokyo, indeed, 
two Senators among its twelve members, 
and the rare name of an official is to be 
found among the snecessful provincial can- 
didates, but other signal failures quite 
eclipse these exceptions. When we read 
that Mr. SuyeMaTsu, one of the ablest 
and most eloquent officials of the Home 
Department, received only two votes in 
his candidature for the Second Electoral 
District of Tokyo; that Mr. WATANABE, 
formerly President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity , obtained only one vote in the 
same District; that Mr. 


rities. 


returned 
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Miura, a dis-! 


tinguished Senator, could induce only nine 
voters to ballot for him in the Third Dis- 
trict; that the well-known Mr. KANDA 
Kone, also a Senator, received only two 
votes in the Seventh District, and that the 
still more celebrated Mr. Kono Toyama 
found only one supporter in the same Dis- 
trict, 
that any suspicion of official connections 
proved injurious to a candidate's chances 
of success. 
cidated when detailed returns indicate how 
many officials were included among the 
unsuccessful candidates in the provinces. 

The Fichi-to is not, strictly speaking, a 
political party. It was founded in 1888 
by Count INouYE, avowedly not for party 
purposes, but merely with the object of 
enquiring into the principles of self- 
government. The public, however, has 
always persisted in speaking of the 
Fichi-to as a party, or at any rate as 
the nucleus of a party, and we suspect 
that the public is not very far wrong, 
though certainly no organization on party 
lines has as yet been attempted by Count 
INOUYE and his friends. In a parliamen- 
tary division the Jichi-to members would 
probably be found in the Government 
camp, so that the official side may be said 
to have secured about 39 seats out of the 
g2 thus far known. 

It will be remémbered that, some time 


it is difficult to avoid the conviction 


This point will be better elu- 


|ago, a coalition was effected between the 


various sections of the Radicals—the 
Daido Danketsu, the Fivu-to and the At 
kokukoto—and that the combined party 
took the name of the Koi Club. 
of these events some perplexity yay be 
caused by the fact that, according to the 
election returns, the nominally united sec- 
tions appear to have been working inde- 
pendently under their old names. The 
truth is, we believe, that the leaders, while 
agreeing to coalesce, agreed also to main- 
tain their separate organizations and dis- 
tinguishing appellations wherever such a 
course seemed likely to be beneficial. For 
purposes of parliamentary analysis, how- 
ever, the several sections must be regarded 
as parts of a whole, their aggregate mem- 
bers numbering 33. 

The Doshi-kai, which has adherents in 
various places, professes progressive prin- 
ciples, and leans towards the Kaishin-to, 
except in Kagoshima, where its members 
preserve an obstinate independence. The 
Kokumin-ha, a representative of which 
has been returned from Shiga Prefecture, 
is a body of nondescript principles, con- 
cerning whose parliamentary attitude we 
cannot predict anything. 

Re-grouping the successful candidates 
according to the above consideration, our 
result is :— 





In view 


Government Pari 
Radicals (led by Counts 
Goto and Itagaki)... 
Kaishin-lo (led 
Count Okuma) 
Uncertain . 


An interesting question, 





33 


18 
2 





by 


Including two of the Dx 
dukaé members). 








which can be 


answered with tolerable confidence by the 
aid of the returns already received, is whe- 
ther or no the privilege of the franchise 
was eagerly availed of by those enjoying 
it. To determine this we have to compare 
the number of votes actually cast with the 
number of registered voters. The figures 
stand as follow for nine Districts of Tokyo, 


concerning which records 















accurate are 
obtainable :— 
District. Number of Number of votes 
possible votes. actually cast. 
933 104 
203 145 
Thine 231 216 
Fourth , 639 499 
256 
273 
Seventh 213 
Bighth . 207 
Ninth . 162 
Totals. 2,165 








It will be seen from these figures that there 
were only 457 abstentions (17 per cent.) 
among 2,622 voters. Of course, when we 
remember how high the franchise is, we 
can easily understand that the possession 
of a vote becomes a privilege not to be 
lightly esteemed, and that the voters are 
of a class not likely to be indifferent about 
the discharge of public duties. Still the 
fact that eighty-three persons out of every 
hundred handed in their ballots, speaks 
significantly as to the interest taken in 
the business of election. 

Another point bearing on this question is 
the number of candidates who entered the 
field, The returns published in our last 
issue showed only two names for each dis- 
trict, those of the successful candidates 
and the second on the list. But, in point 
of fact, the total number of candidates for 
the twelve Tokyo seats was, not twenty- 
four, as might have been inferred from 
our table, but ninety-two, an average of 
nearly twelve candidates for every va- 
cancy. Thus, in the Third District (Kyo- 
bashi), where Mr. KAZAMA, a merchant, 
carried the day, no less than fifteen can- 
didates were in the field; in the Fourth 
District (Nihonbashi), the successful can- 
didate, Mr. Fujita, editor of the /Yochi 
Shimbun, had ten opponents; and in the 
Sixth District (Asakusa), Mr. TAKANASHI 
had to contest The 
desire for election was not quite so ex- 


with nine others. 


tensive in other places, but that it was 
tolerably keen will be understood from the 
fact that the 80 Districts outside Tokyo 
from which obtained 
were contested by 221 candidates. When 
gz seats bring 313 candidates into the 
field, it is plain that the honour of being a 
member of the Dict is highly prized. 


returns have been 


Classifying the 92 members according 
to professions, we find the following re- 
sults — 

lvarmers ... 
Journalists 
Barristers 
Head-men (past or pretanl, ft iocal 
officials) 
Bankers 
Merchants 
Members of 
Officials .. 
Shisuku 
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It must be understood that the last cate- 
gory in our list docs not include all the 
shisoku (gentry) who have been returned. 
Many of this class are doubtless to be 
found in the other categories. But the 8 
shizoku separately entered in the table 
appear in the election returns as shizoku 
only, from which we judge them to be 
following no trade or profession. 





i 
WE are now in possession of returns for 
all the electoral districts with the excep- 
tion of one in Ibaraki Prefecture, where, 
owing to some error on the part of the 
election officials, the ballots have to be 
cast again. 
absence of an official statement, to deter- 
mine with certainty the proportion in 
which the seats have fallen to the various 
parties, but the following analysis seems 
faitly trustworthy 


Independent 
Kaishin to 

Daido Danketsu 
Aikokuko-to 
Fiyu-to .., 
Kinshu Shimp 
Hoshu-to (Cons 
Ficht.to 


The four parties classed in this list as 
“Radicals” are, in effect, one association, 
and may be regarded as a single party for 


It is not possible, in the 

















all practical purposes, the leaders being 
Counts ITAGAK1 and GoTo, Messrs. NAKA- 
SHIMA, KATAOKA, and O1. The Kaishin-to 
is led by Count Okuma and Messrs. YaNo, 
SHIMADA, and Ozaki. In principle it is 
scarcely less progressive than the Radical 
party, but until lately the two held reso- 
lutely aloof from each other, and nothing 





seemed less likely than union between 
them. A rapprochement has, however, 
been brought about to a limited extent. 
It is understood to have been arranged 
that while each remains distinct as before 
and maintains its general independence, 
nothing need prevent a junction of forces 
for certain definite objects. Such a junc- 
tion, representing 180 votes in a house of 
300, would plainly be of overwhelming 
streng 
a Cabinet, but its capacity to administer 
the Government would depend on the 
improbable contingency of a permanent 
Without 
recourse to conjectures, however, it is pos- 
«sible, we think, to arrive at a tolerably 
clear estimate of the situation created by 
the elections, and to forecast the outlines, 
at least, of its results. 

In the first place, we have to observe be- 
fore everything that these elections do not 
represent the issue of an appeal to the 
country by a party in power. The Go- 
vernment has made no appeal nor allied 





h for the purpose of overthrowing 


union between the two parties. 





itself with any party. Such a step even 
though it had not been contrary to the re- 
solve enunciated by the principal members 
of the Cabinet after the promulgation o} 
the Constitution, would have been forbid- 


The 
theory of Government at.present in Japan 


den by other and obvious reasons. 
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is that the Cabinet, presided over by the EM- 
PEROR in person and holding office solely 
at His Majesty's pleasure, is nothing more 
than the Imperial mouthpiece. Its re- 
sponsibility is towards the Sovereign alone 
and it owes no allegiance even to the voice 
of the Diet, still less to the behests of a 
political party. When parliament is open- 
ed the expediency of a consensus of 
opinion between the Cabinet and the 
majority in the Lower House will soon 
secure practical recognition of the prin- 
ciple of government by party, although a 
change of the constitution in that sense 
may be very long deferred. But in the 
meanwhile the Cabinet is simply a piece 
of administrative mechanism, owing its 
motive force entirely to the Throne, and 
nominally insensible to. popular influence. 
It follows, therefore, that in theory no 
oppositien exists between the present Go- 
vernment and any of the parties whose 
members have been elected by the nation. 
The $éyu-to, the Kaishin-to, the Daido 
Danketsu, and all their affiliated coteries 
were organised originally for purposes of 
opposition, but they had no recognised 
status, did any 
exist for the endorsement or rejec- 
tion of their opinions by the publ 
Nevertheless, a careful retrospect of 
the administrative and legislative history 
of the past sixteen years shows that 
many of the views advanced by these 
various parties were accepted by the Go- 


nor lawful machinery 








vernment and gradually embodied in laws 
ordinances, or departmental practice. 
Thus, by cautious but steady steps, the 
intervak between the systems elaborated 
by those in power and the theories enun- 
ciated by those in opposition was narrow- 
ed, until, in 1888, the leader of the Ka/- 
shin-to, for example, found nothing to 
prevent his return to the Cabinet, nor his 
party anything to forbid their cordial 
support of the Government which, in wel- 
coming him, made no deviation from the 
course it had previously been pursuing. 
Now, however, the representatives of the 
several parties having became also the 
lawful representatives of sections of the 
people, their opinions have acquired a new 
title to respect, which can be the more 
easily accorded to them inasmuch as the 


Government has prudently refrained from 
making the elections any test of the 
popularity of its own views or any occa- 
sion for proclaiming its own programme. 
In brief, there is as yet no oppo: 
on practical lines. The Cabinet is not 
pledged either to adopt or to reject the 
opinions of any political party. It is just 
as free to ally itself with the Radicals or 
the Kaishin-to as with the Independents 
or the Féché-to. This, in our own opinion, 
is the saving clause of the situation. If 
the divisions of the Dict were to follow 
the lines hitherto marked out for them- 
selves by political parties, the prospect 








would be serious for the Government, 


since it could only count on a following of 


gle 


1o1 (84 Independents and 17 Fécht-to) 
180 
But it is no 


against a probable opposition of 


(Radicals and Kaishin-to). 
more possible to predict the lines of divi- 





sion than to foretell what side the 
Government will be found ranged. 
fact everything must remain in the region 
of conjecture until the boundaries of the 
various political camps are mapped out 
clearly by parliamentary discussion, It 
may be taken for granted that the Govern- 


ment will meet the Diet in a conciliatory 


on 
In 


spirit, and that it will even go so far as to 
give practical effect, before that time, to 
views which have found common expres- 
sion in the platforms of the Radica 
the Kaishin-to. Foremost among the 
measures which this course would entail 
are the repeal of the Peace Preservation 
Regulations and a large modification of 
the Press and Public Meeting Laws—re- 
forms which we shall not be surprised to 
see carried out at an early date. But in 
respect of measures advocated by one 
party and condemned, or at least unsup- 
ported, by the other, it is obvious that the 
sense of the Diet must be definitely taken 
before the Cabinet shows itshand. ‘Thus, 
on the whole, our conclusion is that the 





is and 


elections cannot yet be interpreted with 


any pretence of certainty, and that the 
to-day counted the 
Government’s strongest opponents may 
ultimately be found in the same camp with 
it. 
political crisis, but rather for the elabora- 
tion of a modus vivendi. These, of course, 
as we have already said, are the mere out- 


parties which are 


We look for nothing in the shape of a 


lines of the situation. The details cannot 


yet be discussed. 


MR, FURUZAWA, 
Se gh Se 

HE publicis familiar with the spectacle 

of men refusing to offer themselves as 
parliamentary candidates, but we have 
seldom heard of anyone taking thé pre- 
caution of inserting an advertisement ia 
the newspapers warning electors not to 
vote for him. Such, however, was the 
very practical step taken by Mr. Fuku- 
ZAWA on the eve of the recent elections. 
Few Japanese of the present day command 
a larger share of popularity among the 
younger generation than Mr. Fukuzawa, 
and there can be no doubt that, even 
though he had not canvassed, or even 
offered himself as a candidate, many votes 
would have been cast in his favour by the 
electors of the Shiba District. Since, how- 
ever, he is thoroughly resolved against sit- 
ting in parliament or taking any share in 
public life, ballots bearing his name would 
He ac- 
cordingly issued the following notice :— 
“My age renders it impossible for me to 
discharge the duties of a member of the 
Diet. I therefore take the’ precaution of 
warning electors in the Shiba District and 


have been so much waste paper. 





elsewhere that ballots in my favour will be 
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This decision of Mr. FuKu- 
is, in our opinion, regrettable. 


useless.” 
ZAWA'S 

Whenever it has been our good fortune to 
hear him address an audience, we have 
been struck by his marked possession of 
that magnetic power with which so few 
men are fortunate enough to be endowed. 
The well remembered incidents of the first 
occasion when we had the privilege of 
listening to an address by him, grow more 
vivid as we consider his present abstention 
from a parliamentary career. A large 
number of the Tokyo residents had assem- 
bled by invitation at the Nakamura-ro to 
celebrate the inauguration of an important 
educational scheme. Among those present 
were several foreigners. The prograinme of 
addresses was quite long, but the speeches 
themselves being ably conceived, terse, and 
well delivered, were listened to without 
None of the orators, however, 





weariness. 
succeeded in awakening any semblance of 
vivid interest until Mr. FUKUZAWA as- 
cended the rostrum. The moment he 
appeared a stir of expectation 
through the audience, and before he had 
spoken for a minute those of his foreign 





passed 


hearers to whom his face was unfamiliar 
began to enquire curiously who he was. It 
is indeed impossible to hear Mr. Fuxu- 
ZAWA speak in public without being 
strongly altracted towards him, and keenly 
interested in his words. His figure and 
mien suggest the student, and his face, 





when at rest, though it implies intellectual 
power and determination, does not invite 
sympathy. But no sooner does he begin 
to speak than his eye glows with fervetit 
thought, and the lights and shades of strong 
but subdued emotion chase each other over 
his massive features. 
certainly have occupied a prominent place 
and been a great power for good in the 
Diet. 
may still enter parliament as a nominee of 
the EMPEROR to the Upper House, for 
certainly the intention of that clause of 
the Constitution which provides that His 
MAjEsTY may appoint to the House of 
Lords a certain number of men distinguish- 
ed for erudition, would be fulfilled in the 
choice of Mr. FukuzAWA. But, unless we 
misapprehend his mood, the cause assigned 


Such a man would 


It is just possible, indeed, that he 


by him for declining a seat in the Lower 
House would be equally an obstacle to his 
entering the Upper. It is not likely, as a 
mere matter of courtesy and respect to the 
Peers, that he would plead the disabilities 
of age in the one case and ignore them in 
the other. 
bability .of his taking an active part in 
parliamentary affairs, and evidently also 
the true motive of his abstention is not 
It is well nigh absurd, at all events 


Evidently there is small pro- 


age. 
from an English point of view, that a man 
still in the fifties should assign length of 
years as a reason for declining a seat in 
parliament. We are inclined to believe 
that Mr. FukuzAwa’s real reason is want 
of confidence in the success of the system 
now about to be inaugurated. He has 
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never hesitated to declare that he considers 
the country still unripe for the experiment 
of parliamentary institutions, and it may 
well be that this want of faith induces him 
Abstention 
cause is doubly regrettable, first as indicat- 
ing scepticism in the péople’s condition on 
the part of one who should be competent 


to stand aside. for such a 


to form aclear estimate; and, secondly, 
because, if men like Mr. FUKUZAWA refuse 
to assist in organising and directing, their 
own action will materially contribute to the 
failure they apprehend. There is another 
possible explanation, however ; one which, 
whether applicable to Mr. FukUZAWA’S 
case or not, has been adyanced on behalf 
of several prominent persons whom the 
public had expected to find actively in- 
terested in parliamentary affairs. It is 
that the first Diet is not likely. to play any 
really controlling part in matters of State : 
that it will, in fact, be the shadow, rather 
than the substance, of a parliament. Men 
entertaining this view are disposed to 
await the next general election, occupying 
a post of observation in the interval, Pos- 
sibly Mr. FukUZAWA is among them. It 
is true that he will be four years older 
when that time comes, and that the opening 
words (vosei-gi) of his advertisement of ab- 
stention may then be recalled by his oppo- 
nents with unpleasant appositeness. But 
the country can ill afford to dispense with 
the assistance of men of his experience and 
character at this critical stage of its career. 





GOVERNMENT SALES OF RICE. 
eS es 
HERE has been much talk and some 
writing about the method pursued by 
the Government in disposing of the 
rice importéd by means of the Central 
Relief Fund. Foreign 
have added their voices to the discus- 
sion, and, as is not infrequently the case 
when strangers attempt to pass judgment 
on Japanese affairs, errors of fact have 
impaired the value of the opinions ex- 


Famine critics 


pressed. A cardinal mistake, for example, 
is the idea that the Government has a sum 
of twenty-two million yer available for the 
import of rice. It ought to have been 
easy to ascertain that such is not the case. 
At the close of the last financial year, the 
Famine Relief Fund did indeed aggregate 
21 million yex, but of this total only 4 
millions were in the hands of the Central 
Government, the remaining 17 millions 
being in the keeping of the various Local 
Governments, And since a moiety of 
these 17 millions had been contributed 
directly by the people of the localities, the 
money could not be employed for import- 
ing rice at the discretion of the Cabinet. 
The Imperial Rescript of May 3rd, direct- 
ing that rice should be imported for the 
purpose of relieving the market, sanction- 
ed the employment of the Central Famine 
Relicf Fund only for that purpose, so that 
the sum available was four millions, not 








twenty-two. The Authorities were evi- 
dently not a little puzzled as to the best 
means of disposing of the imported grair. 
Under ordinary circumstances the details 
of such a transaction would have been left 
to the discretion of the Minister of State 
for Finance, but on this occasion the whole 
affair seems to have been discussed and 
regulated by the Cabinet in a body. The 
course adopted was governed by broad 
considerations of supply and demand. 
Assuming that the prime cause of the 
abnormal prices ruling in the rice market 
was deficiency of supply, the Govern- 
ment evidently decided to deal with the 
question on this basis. Accordingly, 
considerable quantities of rice were im- 
ported and put up to public auction, the 
presumption being that by this method 
the deficiency would be gradually and 
naturally supplied, without involving any 
of the confusion and embarrassment which 
must have ensued had large supplies of 
grain been suddenly thrown on the market 
at prices forty or fifty per cent. below ruling 
figures. There has been some want of 
perceplion on the part of the critics, who 
speak as though what the Authorities had 
to deal with were not the large problem 
of reducing the general level of rice 
prices, but the comparatively petty pro- 
blem of feeding these who find themselves 
partially or wholly deprived of the means 
of livelihood. Men argue on the bypo- 
thesis that the main object to be 
accomplished is to provide cheap rice for 
the poorer classes, whereas the difficulty 
with the poorer classes is that, owing to 
the indirect conséquences of dear rice, 
they cannot buy a sufficiency of food of 
any kind. It is not the competition of the 
poorer classes that has driven rice to its 
present level. It is the competition of 
well-to-do folks, who insist upon having 
home-grown rice and nothing else, and 
who will curtail their expenditure in other 
directions rather than eat daily bread of a 
comparatively unpalatable kind. Indeed, 
for this reason we have always doubted 
whether the importation of foreign rice 
could affect the situation as materially as 
some people seemed -to expect. The 
Japanese have a radical dislike for all 
foreign rice except that of Hawaii: the 
majority of them prefer to eat barley 
or mochi-gome. But ‘when prices reach 
a certain level, they will, albeit reluct- 
antly, mix foreign rice with Japanese, 
and if an ample supply of the former were 
procurable at moderate rates, the market 








price of the latter must necessarily de- 
scend, Now, apart from the great practical 
difficulties of the course advocated by 
some persons—namely the selling of rice 
tickets at fixed prices to people in 
straitened circumstances—it is more than 
doubtful whether such a measure would 
produce the desired The 
cipients of the tickets would certainly 
be enabled to eat foreign rice at compara- 
tively small cost, but inasmuch as, if our 


result. re- 
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‘analysis be correct, they had not previously 
been considerable consumers of Japanese 
“rice, the demand for the latter would not 
be materially relieved by their improved 
facilities as to the foreign grain. Add to 
this the immense perplexity and the inevi- 
attempt 





table abuses attending any officia 
to classify the people for such a purpose, 
and it will be evident that those who advo- 
cate the distribution of imported rice by 
means of tickets sold at cost price, or less 
than cost price, to poor families, have not 
maturely weighed the problem. If the 
Government decided to constitute itself a 
retail merchant for the purposes of the 
present emergency, its only prudent plan 
would be to sell imported rice at cost price 
to all comers, without distinction, but in 
small fixed quantities. This would effec- 
tually obviate any wholesale purchases by 
monopolists, and would bring the imported 
grain within reach of all who cared to 
purchase it. Of course to carry out such 
a system without any risk of abuses would 
entail an intricate and troublesome organi- 
zation. But it would certainly be far 
wiser and more practical than an at- 
tempt to discriminate in favour of certain 
classes. Further, it is plain that so soon 
as the Government determines to place 
itself in direct contact with the consumer, 
it must do so everywhere, or at least at all 
To sell 
imported rice at cost price to the citizens 


important places in the empire 


of Tokyo, without extending a similar pri- 
vilege to consumers in all districts, would 
probably lead to very serious disturbances. 
This consideration weighed 
greatly with the Authorities and induced 
them to prefer feeding the normal channels 
of distribution, namely, the wholesale 
and retail dealers, instead of attempting 
to undertake the of official dis- 
tribution in a necessarily partial and 
vexatious manner. After all, it is not to 
be supposed that every rice dealer is 
engaged in a conspiracy to “bull” the 
market. Some large operators may have 
taken advantage of the situation, but at 
bottom it is a question of supply and 
demand, and if foreign rice is imported 
in sufficient quantities the “bulls” must 
soon prove unable to carry it. The fight 
had better be fought with all the forces 
engaged. Every additional yex paid by 
the “bulls’’ exposes them to an additional 
influx of imported rice, and with a capita, 
of four million vex engaged on the other 








doubtless 


work 


side, victory ought not to be doubtful. 
When it comes it willbe complete. Mean- 
while what we have written may help to 
show that the problem is by no means 
so simple as some critics imagine, and that 
to prefer charges of I-administration 
is much easier than to indicaté a system 








which shall be secure against them. 

The point chiefly open to criticism, as 
it seems tous, is that the Government's 
put a stop to 





procedure has necessari 
all enterprise on the part of private im- 
porters. There are many Japaneseand fo- 
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reign merchants who would have hastened 
to obtain large of from 
abroad, had not the Authorities effectually 
blocked the way. As a general rule 
official interference in matters of commerce 
works more or less mischief, and many 
good judges hold that the present case 
is no exception. On the other hand, 
the Government's contention is that pri- 
vate enterprise had shown itself back- 
ward and inadequate before any official 
action was taken, and it would be exceed- 
ingly rash to deny that this argument is 


supplies rice 


partially sound, especially when we remem- 
ber that in a country where merchants are 
exposed to the risk of finding themselves 
at any moment in competition with the 
Treasury, individual initiative must always 
be timid and inefficient. 
brings the blame back to officialdom after 
all, and we are ourselves disposed to think 
that it should rest there. 


This, however, 





MEASURES TO RESTRAIN POACH- 
ING. 
a ee 

E read in the vernacular press that 

the Minister of State for Foreign 

Affairs, with the approval of the Cabinet, 
has resolved to adopt strong measures 
for the restraint of poaching in the Kurile 
Islands. 





It is a perfectly open secret that 
for years foreign vessels have been in 
the habit of poaching in Japanese waters, 
and that, in pursuance of this illegal bu: 
ness, they constantly violate the treaties 
by entering ports to which access is not 





given by the provisions of those docu- 
ments. The thing has long been a scandal, 
not alone as an unwarrantable defiance of 
law aud propriety, but also on account 
of many disgraceful incidents inevitabiy 
accompanying such doings. When men 
deliberately engage in enterprises which 
they know to be dishonest and illegal, 
it is certain that their conduct will be 
disfigured by acts and accidents in ac- 
cord with their immoral purpose. They 
place themselves outside the pale of the 
law from the outset, and this taint of 
wrong-doing naturally runs through all 
the history of their undertaking. It is 
for this reason that the Consular Courts 
in Yokohama are required to 
try the masters and seamen of otter 
schooners for various crimes and mis- 
demeanours, until the public begins 
to understand that poaching, piracy, and 
such pursu rictly their vo- 
taries may seck to conduct themselves, 
are sure to involve outbursts of the law- 
less spirit that inspires their inception. 
Curiously enough, the Consular Courts, 
while punishing the otter hunters severely 
enough for incidental offences, have al- 
ways carefully abstained from noticing 
their fundamental breach of the law. They 
punish a master for deserting his men and 
they punish the men for beating or stabbing 


often 





howeve 








one another, but they take no cognisance 


UN 


of the fact that these wrong acts are per- 
formed in places where the ship has no 
right to be, and in the pursuit of a trade 
which is nothing more or less than steal- 
ing. Of course it is not to be supposed 
for a moment that the Consular Courts have 
any desire to ignore or condone the grave 
offences of treaty-breaking, poaching, and 
piracy. It has hitherto happened that 
charges under these counts have not been 
brought before them. None theless strange 
does it appear to find masters and officers 
of schooners describing with impunity in 
open court how they visited this place, an- 
chored at that, or landed on the other, while 
in every instance their proceedure was dis- 
tinctly contrary tolaw. Of a piece with 
such undisguised illegality is the whole 
behaviour of the poachers. 
Yokohama to victual and man their vessels, 
they carry thither their cargoes of skins 
for sale, and they openly publish the 
amount of their catch during the season. 
It is true, indeed, that they have always a 
saving clause. The seals and otters whose 


They come to 


fur they trade in were not necessarily 
taken in preserved districts: they may 
have been caught on the high seas or in 
waters over which no Power claims exclu- 
sive rights. But the value of this subterfuge 
is clearly appreciated, and if it has hitherto 
been suffered to pass_ muster, nobody is 





really deceived by it. 
their side, probably argue that since no 


active measures are adopted by Japan to 


The poachers, on 


restrain them, their misdeeds do not seem 
very serious. Moreover, they generally 
find defenders. It is claimed that the 
dangerous character of their enterprise 
atones for its illegality, and that, under 
any circumstances, poaching is a very 
venial sin—pleas the more readily recog- 
nised because of the plucky, pleasant 
character of some of the leading poachers. 
Bat when all excuses have been urged, the 
indisputable fact remains that this poach- 
ing business discreditable to the 
reputation of countries whose nationals 
engage in it. We shall be glad, therefore, 
to see the Government carry out the re- 
solve attributed to it by the vernacular 
press, namely, that of sending ships of war 
to watch the scene of the trespasses. 
Japan’s right to protect her own property 
is beyond all dispute. Up to the present 
she has not enforced that right in respect 
of the otters and seals frequenting the 
Kuriles, but if she sets about doing so in 


is 





earnest now, she will have the support of 
all self-respecting Powers. 
she is not in a position to adopt the 
summary procedure employed by Russ 


Of course, 








for protective purposes: she will not 
confiscate ships and imprison their 
crews. Her action will be confined, 
we presume, to arresting poachers and 
handing them over to the nearest Con- 
sular authorities. Six years have elapsed 
since she edict forbidding 
even her own subjects to capture seals 
and otters on her northern coasts with- 


issued an 
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out official permission, and if foreigners 
persist disregarding this injunction, 
it is time that she either treated itasa 





in 


dead letter or took active steps to enforce | 


obedience. 








THE STUDENTS OF TOKFO. 
va 

N a long series of articles recently con- 

cluded, the Nippon gives some interest- 
ing figures about the students of Tokyo. 
According to our contemporary’s calcula 
tion, there are 107,312 students inthe whole 
Empire, studying in the various colleges 
and other higher schools (primary schools 
and ordinary’ middle schools excepted). 
Of this number, 38,114 represent students 
prosecuting their studies in the capital; 
that is to say, about 4o per cent of the 
whole number are congregated in Tokyo. 
What are the effects of so disproportionate 
an assembling of students in the capital? 
Our contemporary looks at the question, 
in the first place, from its economical side. 
Among the 38,114 students, 6,899 are 
domiciled in Tokyo, so that the number 





of those coming from other localities is 
31,215. Some of these latter look for sup- 
port to relatives or friends in the capital, 
but the number of youths having such 
means of subsistence is extremely small, 
Most of the stu- 
dents are dependent on their parents or 
relatives in the country, and are disburs- 
ing in the capital money brought from the 


and steadily decreasing. 


provinces. The amounts which individual 
students spend vary from seven or eight 
yen to about fifteen yer per month. Tak- 
ing the average, it may be assumed that 
each student spends ten yex a month, or 
a hundred and twenty yea a year. 
the total amount of money annually dis- 
bursed by these lads is <a little over 
3,700,000 yer. In other words, money 
aggregating over three millions and a half 
is being yearly drawn from the provinces 
to the capital through this channel. What 
do the provinces receive in return? Noth- 
ing or very nearly nothing, for few of the 
students ever return to their homes, their 
sole ambition being to remain in the capi- 
tal, and there rise to eminence in some 
walk of life. The few who drift back to 
their provinces are the worst specimens 
of the class, lads who, being neither enter- 
prizing nor intelligent enough to join the 
ambitious race in the city, are not likely 
to accomplish much in the country either. 
The Nippon then procecds to discuss the 
effect which a sojourn in Tokyo produces 
onthe character of the students. If the 
capital possesses more educational facili- 
ties than provincial towns, it also offers 
far greater temptations. Moreover, the 
bad food, and worse air of the city pro- 
duce very evil effects on the intellectual 


Thus 





and physical health of many promising 
students. Robust and simple-minded lads 
coming from the provinces to Tokyo at 
an extremely impressionable age, are in 
danger of losing their originally sturdy, 
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single-hearted character, and adopting the 
fickleness and inconstancy of the Tokyo 
folks. The Nippon is thus strongly opposed 
tothe present steady influx of students from 
the country to the city. Having discussed 
this phase of the question, it publishes a 
comparative table, showing the number 
of students attending the educational in 
stitutions under the Government, and those 
attending private schools, and also the 
number of students representing each Fz 
and Ken. From this table, itappears that 
31,126 attend private schools, while only 
6,597are registered atGovernment schools. 
It follows, therefore, that the great ma- 
jority of the youths coming to Tokyo 
study at private instituti where 
struction is given in ordinary branches of 
knowledge. Is it worth the money,” 
the Nippon enquires, “for lads to travel 
long distances from the provinces to the 
capital in order to receive a liberal educa- 
tion? So faras that 


stay at home without much loss. 


in- 





ns, 





is concerned, they may 
What, 
then, is the motive that impels them to 
flock to Tokyo.” ‘The Méippon answers 
this question confidently. It says that the 
young men are influenced by vain ambi- 
tion to get the reputation of having studied 
in the capital, as, under the TokKUGAWA 
Government, no physician thought himself 
entitled to command the confidence of 
his patients unless he could boast of hav- 
ing studied at Nagasaki. As to the com- 
parative number of students from the dif- 
ferent localities, the Nippon takes into 
consideration only those studying ‘at pri- 
vate institutions. We, however, think it 
more interesting to consider the totals 
of those attending Government schools 
and those studying at private schools. 
Following this method of computation, we 
find that the Prefecture of Niigata heads 
the list with 1,545. There are other six 
localities represented by more than 1,000 
Chiba, Nagano, 
Shizuoka, Yamaguchi, Saitama and Kana- 
gawa. Next come Aichi, Ishikawa, Hyogo, 
Ibaraki and Fukuoka. Kagoshima stands 
within fifteen of the bottom with 483, 
Okinawa coming last with 4o. Itisanote- 
worthy fact that, in respect of the num- 
ber of students attending Government 
Schools, Kagoshima comes very near 
the head of the list with 416, the first 
position, from this point of view, be- 
with 429; 
while Niigata and some other localities 
come far lower down. Yamaguchi closely 
follows Kagoshima with 383. When we 
notice that the majority of the students 
from Kagoshima and many from Yama- 
guchi are found in the military and naval 
colleges, a comparatively small number 
devoting themselves to civil professions, 
our readers will see that a great change is 
inevitable in the distribution of political 
power when the rising generation comes 
to the front, Turning now to the ques- 
tion of what kind of study attracts the 
largest number of students, we find the 


students in Tokyo, viz 








ing occupied by, Ishikawa 


| gineering, Technology, and Art, 





following figures :— Jurisprudence and 
Literature, 7,578; Medicine, 1,568; En- 
1,118; 
Sciences, 1694; Commerce and Book- 
keeping, 2,075; Agriculture and Dendro- 
logy, 895 ; Military and Naval Science and 
Arts, 1,073; Ordinary Education (mostly 
English) 114,844. These figures relate 
to male students. There are, besides, 
more than two thousand female students 
in Tokyo, the number of female schools 
being about 20. It is thus seen that 
Jurisprudence and Literature are at pre- 
sent most in It would be 
teresting to know what special attractions 
these subjects of study possess. One 
explanation offered is that the students, 
being for the most part shizoku, find in 
jurisprudence and literature a field of re- 
search congenial to their former history 
and present position in society. But the 
Nippon is inclined to give greater weight 
to another 


fashion, in- 





circumstance, 
with shizokw and heimin alike, the one 
absorbing desire among students is to 


namely, that, 


enter the civil service, or to fit them- 
selves for such professions as are, in 
popular opinion, most closely allied to 
official life ; as for example, the bar, jour- 
nalism, general literature, oratory, and so 
forth. The Government is blamedby many 
for encouraging this tendency among the 
students by granting subsidies to law 
schools and conferring special privileges 
on graduates of these institutions, On the 
other hand, little encouragement is given, 
says the Nippon, either by the Govern- 
ment or the people, to the study of those 
arts and sciences which are really the 
most important factors of national pro- 
Our contemporary bitterly de- 
injustice 
obscurity, and even ignoring, men who 
have spent years on years studying hard 
in the highest educational institutions in 
the land, while raw youths, on the com- 
pletion of an extremely imperfect course 
in law or literature, are raised suddenly 
to responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment, or are at any rate regarded by the 
public with respect and high considera- 
tion. Finally, as to female students, 1,500 
out of their whole number (above 2,000) 
are said to be from the provinces, and 
our contemporary is extremely sceptical 
that any benefit can be derived by young 
girls who, leaving their native places and 
separating themselves from the direct 
supervision of their parents and the whole- 
some influences of family life, are intro- 
duced at a tender age to the circumstances 
of city residence. 

There offers, perhaps, no more moment- 
ous problem for solution by Japanese 
public men than that of education. The 
Nippon presents some interesting phases 
of the question, untouched 
others of even greater importance. 


gress. 


plores the of relegating to 
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ELECTION RETURNS. 
ae 
KyoTo CITY. 
Mr, Mano Shinkuro (farmer). 








‘Third District. 
Independent. 

Fourth District. —Mr. Ito Kumao (President of the 
Yamashiro Tea Company and of the Fushiosi 

Fiyu-to. 

Filth Distict Ald Fanaa Genjiro (President of 
City Assembly). Fivu to. 

Sixth District—Mr. Kamimuchi Tomotsune (Re- 
tired lis!. Formerly assistant chief of the 
Revenue Bureau of the Financial Depart- 
ment), Independent. 

OSAKA CITY. 

First District—Mr, Awaya Shimazo (member of 
City Assembly). Independent. 

Second Distiict—Mr. Toyoda B 
of City Assembly). Daido Danketsu. 

Third Disiricu-—Mv. Akita Keizo (former Head. 














buro (member 








man). Independent. 

Fourth District. —Mr, Nakaye Tokusuke (journa- 
list). Aitokuko-to. 

Fifth District —Mr. Kikuchi Kanji (barrister). 


Daido Danketsu. 

Sixth District——Mr, Matano Kagetaka (Former 
chief of a rural district), Independent. 

Seventh District. —Mr, Higashino Heitaro (Chair- 
man of City Assembly). Daido Danketsu. 

Eighth District—Mr. Yokoyama Katsusaburo 
(Member of City Assembly). Independent. 

Ninth District—Mr. Sasaki Seiyu (banker). Ai- 
kokuko-to. 

ToKyo CITY. 

Tenth District (suburbs of Higashi-tama and Mi- 
nami-Kita-Toshima).—Mr. Mori Tokinosuke. 
Independent. 

Eleventh District (suburbs of Minami-Adachi and 
Minami-Katsushika).—Mr, Asaka Katsutaka. 
Kaishin-to 

‘Twelfth District (suburbs of Yebara and [zu-sh 
chi-to) —Mr. Takagi Masatoshi. Kaishin-to. 

KANAGAWA PREFECTURE. 

Second District.—Mr. Yamada Taizo (Darriste:). 
Radical, 

‘Vhird Distric. —Mr, Ishizaka Masataka (farmer). 
Aikokuko to. 

Fourth Di 

Fifth Dist 














Kaishin to. 
Koin 






Mer. Yamada Toji. 
Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki. 





Chub. 
Sixth Distict—Mer. Yamaguchi Sabichiro (far- 
mer). Radical. 
NIIGATA PREFECTURE. 
Mr. Yamakiwa Hichishi (farmer). 





First Distri 





Ue. Jango Naohei. Daido Party. 
Mr. Takaoka Chukei. Daido 


Fourth Dystrict.—Mr. Nishigata Tamezo (farmer). 
Daido Danketsu. 

Fifth District—Mr. Kobayashi Yubichiro (Bator | 
of the Fohoku Nippo). Daido Party, 

Sixth Disttict—Mr. Matsumura Bunjiro (farmer). 
Daido Dankelst 

Seventh District.—Mr. Sekiya 
Kaishin-to. 

Bighth District. 

Ninth District 
Party. 





Magozayemon. 


Kaishin-to. 





Tr. 
+. Ukai Ikujiro (farmer). Daido 


Muro Kojiro. 





MIYAGI PREFECTURE. 

First District—Mr. Masuda  Shigeyuli. 
pendent. 

Second District. Mr. Musha 
Headman). Independei 


Inde. 





Denjiro (former 





Third District—Mr, Jiumonji Shinsuke (former 
Headman). Independent. 
Fourth District—Atsumi Magojuro (Retired List. 





Miyagi Political Section. 


Mr. Yendo On (Vice-Pi 
Miyagi Political Sec- 






Fifth District. 
Prefectual Assembly). 
tion, 





SHIZUOKA PREFECTURE. 

First. Distuict.—Mr. Inouye Hikozayemon (far- 
met). Kaishin to. 

Second District.—Mr. Kageyama Hideki (far- 
mer). Daido Danketsu. 

Fourth District.—Mr, Okada Riyoichiro (farmer). 
Fichire 
















Fifth Distii Ir. Ushio Denzo. Independent. 
Sixth Disuict—Mr. Kondo Jumpei (former 
flead Wi of gies). Independent. 
Seventh District.—Mr. Yoda Sajihei, Independ- 
ent. 
KOCHI PREFECTURE. 
Virst District. —™ kenowchi Ko. Radical. 





Second District —Me. Kataoka Kenkichi, Atko- 





ato. 
Jistrict.—Mer, Uyeki Yemori, Patriotic 


party. 


This 


AICHT. PREFECTURE, 
Filth District —Mr. Mori Teichiro (former Chair- 
man of Prefectural Assembly). Independent, 
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Sixth Disirict—Mr. Aoki Yeiji (former Head- 
Independent. 
—Mr. Hayama agoyemon 





mer 
tedepe den 
Ninth Distric! —Mr. Imai Isoichiro. Independent. 


irman of Prefectural Assembly). 








Eleventh District—Mr. Minobe Teiryo. Koin 
Club, 

First District.—Mr. Fuajino ‘Masataka. Atkoku- 
ko-to. 

Second District—Mr. Ishihara Shigeki. Kaishin- 


ti, 
Third District.—Mr. 
ner). Kaishin-to, 
Fourth District.—Mr. 
party. 
Fifth Disuict.— Mr. 
Daido Danketsu. 
Sixth District —Mr. Suyeshiro Shigeyasu (jour- 
nalist), Daido Danketsu. 
TOKUSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
First District—Mr. Inouye Kokaku, Radical. 
Second District. —Mr. Morino Tamegoro. 
Third District.—Mr, Kawamada Toltusaburo, 


TOCHIGI PREFECTURE. 


Atitomo Masachiga (far- 





Suzuki Shigeto. Daido 


Masauo Junzo (farmer). 





First District\—Mr. Yokobori Saushi. Indepen- 
dent. 
Secon Dithet —Mr. Arai ‘Shogo (President of 


cl 
‘thin Dat 
Fourth District —Mr 
man of Prefectural Assembly). 
GUMMA PREFECTURE. 
iGo. Independent. 
Mr. Takei Itei. Independent. 
Thied District Mr. Nomura ‘Toda (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Fourth District—Mr. Kigurashi ‘Taketayu (Mer- 
chant). Independent. 
Fifth District—-Mr. Yuasa Jiro. Kaishin-to. 
HYOGO PREFECTURE. 


Second District—Mr. Hori Zensho. 


tive Part 
hird District —Mr. Hoki Hatsu. Atkokuko-to. 
Fourth District —Mr, Ishida Kwannosuke (Pre 
sident of Prefectural Assembly). Atkokuko-to, 
Fifth District. Mr. Uwozumi ltsuji. Kaishin-to. 
Sixth Disuict.—Mr, Takase ‘Tojivo (farmer). Ai- 

kokuko to. 
Seventh District—Mr. Naito Rihachi (President 
of Assembly of Rural Districts). Kaishin-to. 
Righth District.—Mr. Shibahara Masataro (farm- 


bly). Fiyu-to. 
vaka Shozo. Kaishin to. 
hhoda Olauzo (former Chai 
Aikokuko to. 

















Conserva- 





























et). Atkokuko to. 
Ninth District. Mr. Sato Bunpei (farmer). Kai- 
shin-to. 


Tenth District—Mr.SanoSumisaku. Aikokuko-to. 


TOYAMA PREFECTURE. 
Sekine Zenjiro (merchant). 


Tamura Koremasa (farmer). 





-to. 
‘Third Disticts—Mv, Minami Tsoichivo (Member 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Paity. 


Fourth District —Mr, Shimada Takayuki. Kat- 
shin-to, 
FUKUSHIMA FREFECTURE. 
First District\—Mr. Sato ‘ladamochi. Indepen- 





dent. 
Second Wistrict—Abei Hankon (Member of Pre- 
fectural Assembly). Independent. 


Third Distuict.—Mr. Kono Hironaka, Daido Party. 
Fourth 


District.—Mr. Yamaguchi Chiyosaleu. 






i Yenpei (Headman of 
Independent. 
SHIGA PREPECTURE. 
First District. Mr. Sugiura Choke. 
Second District —Mr, Yamazaki Tomokichi. 
dependent. 
‘Third District —Me, 
the Tokyo Fish and Poultry Company). 
dependent. 

Fourth District. Soma Yei-in (Director of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank). Independent. 
YAMAGUCHI PREFECTURE. 

First District—Mr. Yoshitomi Kanichi, Fichi-to. 
Second District—Mr. Inouye Shoichi (Councillor 
of the Judicial Deparimeni). Independent. 


Nishi-Shi 


Kokumin-ha. 
In 





Daito Gitetsu (President of 
Tn- 

















Third, District. — Mr. Ooka Ikuzo (barrister). 
hi-to. 
Fourth District. — Mr. Horiye Yoshisuke (a 
Senator). Conservative. 





Fifth District.—Mr. Kikkawa Tsutomu (agent of 
Baron Kikkawa, former chief of Iwaleuni 


Clan). 





KUMAMOTO PREFECTURE. 
Second District—Mr. Kinosh’ta Sukeyuki (far- 
met). Independent. 





Fifth Disteict.—Mr. Yamada Buho. 
‘Third District.—Mr. Furusho Kamon, 
Fourth District.—Mr. Oka Jirotaro. 
Sixth District.—Mr. Matsuyama Moriyoshi. 
shu Shimpo to. 
YAMAGATA PREFECTURE, 
First District. —Mr, Miyagi Kozo (former council- 
lor of Judicial Department). Uyo-sefyé-kwat. 
Second District.—Mr. Igarashi Rilkisuke (former 
President of Prefectural Assembly). Inde- 
pendent. 
Third District. —Mr. Toriumi Juro (Vice-president 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Danketsu. 
Fourth District.—Mr. Maruyama Taku (member 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
AKITA PREFECTURE. 
est District—Mr. Okubo Tessaleu (President of 
the Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Second District.—Mr, Narita Chokuyei. Hoshw 
Chuset Pasty. 
Third District—Mr. Sato Toshiro. Daido Paity. 
Fourth District —Mr. Takeishi (member of Pre- 
fectural Assembly), Daido Party. 
YAMANASHI PREFECTURE. 

First District\—Mr. Yamaki Kuma (President of 
the Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Third District.—Mr. Furuya Senzo. Daido party. 

NAGANO PREFECTURE. 
—Mr.,Kozaka Zen-no-suke (banker). 





Kaishin-to. 
Kokken to. 

Kokken-to. 

Kyu- 

















First_Distri 


adica 





a. 
Second. District.-- Mr. Shimazu Tadasada (Presi- 





dent of Prefectural Assembl. Radical. 

Third Disteic.—Mr. Horinchi_ Kenro (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Dardo Danketsu. 

Fourth Distric—Mr. Kozato Yoshinaka (Mem- 
ber of Local Assembly). Daido Party. 

Fifth Distr Minowa Kanaye (former 
Headm lependent. 

Sixth Distict—Mr. Nakamura Yaroku (former 
dendrological official). Independent. 

Seventh District. Mr. Ito Daihachi. Daido Dan 
kets. 

















FUKUI PREFECTURE. 

First Distric.—Mr. Aoyama Shobeshi. 
koto. 

Second District.—Mr. Sugita ‘Teiieni {member of 
Preiectural Assembly). Atkokuko to. 

Third District.—Mr. Nagata Sadayemon (Vice- 
President of Prefectural Assembly). Artoke- 
ko-to 

Fourth District 
konto, 


Atkoku- 





Atkoku- 





Mr. Fujita Magobei. 


KAGOSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
First District—Mr. Kabayama Sukeyoshi. 


shikai-ha. 
t.—Mr. Orita Kenchi (President of 


Second Distric 
Prefectural Assembly). Kyusi Shimpo-to. 


Do- 

















Third Distiict—Mr. Hasegawa Junko, — Inde- 
pendent. 

Fourth District. Mv, Utsunomiya Heiichi. Ayn 
shu Shimpo to. 

Fifth Distr Mr. Kawashima Jun.  Kyzsleee 





Shimpo to. 
Sixth District. —Mr. 
po-to. 
Seventh District Mr. Mizuma Yoshikane (farm- 
er). Doshikai. 
MIYAZAKI PREVECTURE. 


Gamo Sen. Kyushu Shin- 


First Distric.—Mr. Kawagoye Susumu.  Inde- 
pendent. 

Second District.—Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu.  Indepen- 
dent. 

‘Third District:—Mr. Miyake Masashige. Inde- 
pendent. 


iru rrevecrurs. 
—Mr, Shimizu Sanzo (farmer). 





Second Distt 
Independer 
Third District 





Mr, Yoshida Kohei (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Fourth District.—Mr. Yano Saijiro (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kaishin-to. 
Fifth Distric.—Mr. Nagao Shiroyemon, 
pendent. 
Sixth District. 
Aikokuko-to 
Seventh District.—Mr. Nakamura Shinobu (Pre- 
sident of a private school). Independent. 
CHIBA PREFECTURE. 
1 District—Mr. Chiba Teitaro. 
Second District.—Mr. Hamano Noboru. 








Inde- 











Mr. Hayashi Koichiro (farmer). 








Aikokuko-to. 
Aikoku- 





ko-to. 

Chird District—Mr, Osuka Yonosuke (former 
chief of a rural district). Independent. 

Fourth Distict.—Mr. Iwasaki Shigejiro,  Kai- 


shin-to. 

Fifth District. —Mr. Haleura Cha 
Law). Daido Party. 

Sixth District.—Mr. Itakura Jushin, Aikokuko-to. 

Seventh District—Mr. Shigeki ‘Tamotsu (for 
mer chief of a rural district). Independent. 


(Attorney-at- 
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Eighth District —Mr, Yasuda Kun (farmer). Kai 
shin-to. 
TOTTORI PREFEC 
First District Mr. Okazaki Heinai. Radic: 
Second District —Mr, Yamase Yukito (Standing 
Committee of Prefectural Assembly). Inde: 
pendent 
Third District.—Mr, Matsunami Koga (Member 
of Tokyo City Assembly). Independent. 
IWATE PREFECTURE. 
First District —Mr. Tanikawa Shochiu (Vice-Pre 
sident of Prefectural Assembly). Arkokzko-to. 
Second District—Mr. Ito Keisuke (Uarrister). 
Aikokuko to. 
‘Third District.—Mr. Sato Shozo (former Head- 
man). Independent. 
Fifth District —Mr. Oye Taku. Daido Danketsu. 


KAGAWA PREFECTURE. 

First District.—Mr. Nakano Buyei (merchant). 
Kaishin-to. 

Second District—Mr. Konishi Jin-no-suke (far- 
met). Radical. 

Third District.—Mr. Ayai Bafu. Daido party. 

Fourth District—Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke (jour- 
alist). Koin Club. 

uh District.— Me. Lo Ichiro, Fiyu-to. 

SAITAMA PREFECTURE. 
Mr, Amano Saburo. Independent. 
—Mr, Takata Sanaye (journalist). 





URE, 














First District. 

Second Distr 
Kaishin-to. 

Third District. —Mr. Manaka Tadanao (Shizokt). 
Kaishin-to. 

Fourth District. Mr. Horikoshi Kwansuke (farm- 
er). Atkokuko-to, 

Filth District. —Mr. Yamanaka Rin-no-suke (ban- 
ker). Kaishin-to 

SAGA PREFECTURE. 

First District—Mr. Matsuda Masahira, Kyoto- 
kai. Mr, Taketomi Takitoshi. Kyoto-kat. 

Second District—Mr, Amano Tameyuki, Kai- 





















shin-to. 
Third District—Mr. Nii Keicho (former Head- 
man). Independ 


NAGASAKI PREFECTURE. 

First District.—Mr. Iyenaga Yoshihiko (Attomey 
at-Law). Kyzislin Shimpo-to. 

Second District.—Mr. Asanaga Shinzo (Vice-Pre- 
sident of Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu 
Shimpo-to. 

District—Mer. Maki Bokushin (President 
of the So-bu Railway Company). Independent, 
Fourth Dist —Mr. Tateishi Kwanshi (Member 

of Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu Shinspo-to. 

Sixth District —Mr. Sagara Masaki (former Chief 
of a rural district). Independent. 


Th 











IBARAKI PREFECTURE. 
First District—Mr. Matsunobu Gen. 
dent. 

Second District—Mr. Otsu Junichiro (an official 
of the Prefectural Office). Independent. 
‘Third District-—Mr. limura Josaburo. Indepen- 

dent. 
Fourth District—Me. Mori Ryusuke. Fiyu-to. 
Fifth District.—Shikikawa Saburobei. Kaishin-2o. 
Sixth District.—Sekiguchi Hachibei, Independent. 


Indepen- 





NARA PREFECTURE. 





First District. Mr. Imamura Kinzo. Kaishin-to. 

Second District —Mr. Horiuchi Chushi. Indepen- 
dent. 

Third District.—Mr. Sakurai Tokutaro, Daido 
Party. 


MIYE PREYECTURE. 

First Disteict. Mr. Kuribara Ryoichi (journal- 
ist). Aikokuto-to. 

Second District.—Mr. Ito Yuken. Kaishin-to. 

‘Third District.—Mr. Amaharu Bunyei. Daido 
Party. 

Fourth District—Mr. Ito Kenkichi. Daido Party. 

Fifth District.—Mr, Ozaki Yukio (journalist). 
Kaishin-to. 

Sixth District. Mr. Tachiiri Kiichi. 

AOMORI PREFECTURE. 

First District Mr. Kudo Kokan (former Head- 
man). Daido Party. 

Second District—Mr. Sakaki Yoga (Attorney-at- 
Law). Daido Party. 

Third District—Mr. Kikuchi Kuro (Mayor of Hi- 
romaye Municipality). Daido Patty. 


ISHIKAWA PREFECTURE. 
First District.—Mr. Vendo Hidekage (President 


of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
Second District. —Mr. Aikawa Hisataro(Attorney- 





Kaishin-to. 





at-Law). Independent. 
Third District—Mr. Jinno Ryo (farmer). Kai- 
shin-to. 


Fourth District—Mr. Koma Shutea (Standing 
Committee of Prefectural Assembly). Aiko- 
fuko-to. 
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SHIMANE PREFECTURE, 


First District—Mr. Okasaki Unpei (President of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 





Second District.—Mr. Sasaki Zenyemon. Inde- 
pendent. 
Third District—Mr. ‘Takahashi Kyujiro (Member 





of Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Fourth District.—Mr, Suge Ryoho (Chief Editor 
of the Daido Shimbun). Daido Party. 

Fifth District.—Mr. Sasada ‘Tsutomu (Member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Katshin-to. 
Sixth District.—Mr, Yoshioka Wabumaro. 

pendent. 
OKAYAMA PREFECTURE, 
First District.—Mr. Kobayashi Kusuo (Shizoku). 
Aikokuko-to. 








Inde- 








Second District—Mr. Nishi Kiicli,  Indepen- 
dent. 
Third District —Mr. Inugai Ki. Kaishin-to. 


Fourth District—Mr. Sakata Bunpei. Indepen- 
dent. 

Fifth District.—Mr. Watanabe Ganzo. Indepen- 
dent, 


Sixth District—Mr. Tateishi Ki 
Seventh District—Mr. Kato Heishiro. 
to. 


Daido Party. 
Aikokuko- 


AIROSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
t.—Mr. Toyoda Jitsuyei. 





First Distr Kaishin-to. 





Mr. Watanabe Matasaburo. Conservative. 

Second District.—Mr. Hotta Kinjiro, Indepen- 
dent. 

Third Distiict—Mr, Kaneo Ryogan, Conserva- 
tive. 

Fourth District—Mr. Akagawa Reigan. Inde- 
pendent. 


Fifth District —Mr. Waki Yeitaro. Katshin-to. 





Sixth District —Mr. Tanabe Sangoro.  Indepet 
dent. 

Seventh District. Mr. Satake Yoshikatsu. Con- 
servalive. 

Eighth District.—Mr. Kurata Jungoro. Kaishin- 
to. 


Ninth District—Mr. Miura Gii 


WAKAYAMA PREFECTURE. 

First_District.—Mr. Mutsu Munemitsu (Mi 
‘Fichi-to. 

Second District.--Mr. Kodama Chiji. Fichs-to. 

Thied District—Mr. Matsumoto Kanaye. Fichi- 
to. 


Independent’ 








ister). 


ora prerecruRe. 
Mr. Motoda Hajime (Attorney- 
Daide pasty. : 

‘Mr, Minoura Katsudo, 


First. Distei 
atlaw). 

Second Distri 
of the Hochi.) 

Third District—Mr. Asakura Chikatame (Head- 
ma independent. 

Fourth District.—Mr. Usami Harusaburo (far 
mer). Kaisiin-to. 

Fifth District—Mr, Ando Kyuka. Independent. 

Sixth Distric.—Mr. Koretsune Shinshu (Presi- 
dent of the Tokyo Transport Company), In- 
dependent. 

FUKUOKA PREFECTURE. 

First District-—Mr, ‘I'suda Morihilco (member of 
Prefectural Assembly), Kyushu Shimpo-to. 

Second District-—Mr. Ono Ryusuke (Headman). 
Independent. 

Third District.—Mr, Gondo Kwanichi. 
pendent. 

Fourth District Mr. Sasaki Masazo (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu Shimpo-to. 

Fifth Distcict—Mr. Totoki Ichiro (former Head- 








(Editor 




















Inde- 


man). Independent. 

Sixth District —Mr. Okada Koroku. Daido 
Party. 

Seventh District. Mr. Tsutsumi Yukyu (sku of 
Prefectural office). Independent. 





Eighth District.—Mr. Suyematsu Kencho (Chief 
of the Bureau for Management of Prefectures). 
Independent. 


The total numbers up to the present are :-— 
Independent , 84 
Raishin-to 64 
Daido Danketsu 
Aikokuko-to 
Fiyu-to 

Kiushu Shimpo 
Hoshu-to (Conservatives) 
Fichi-to .. 











Radicals. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Se, 
THE RECENT FANCY FAIR. 








‘To THe Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 
S1r,—I desire to express the most cordial thanks 
of the Committee and my own to the Ladies™ 


Working Party, and the many friends too nume- 
rous to mention by name, who so kindly contri- 
buted by gifts and work to the successful result of 
the recent Fancy Fair, 

The share which fell to Christ Church was 
$037.58, which with several donations specially 
given for the Church repairs made the sum avail- 
able for the heavy expenditure incurred through 
the storms of last autumn nearly $1,000. 

Tam, Sir, yours truly, 


E, CHAMPNEYS IRWINE. 
Yokohama, July 7th, 1890. 








THE SILVER SITUATION. 


To THe Eptror or tHe “Japan Matt? 

Sin,—In discussing the silver situation the 
question is very pertinently pressed: what will be 
the immediate effect on the individual exporters 
of a return of silver to par with gold. Please 
permit a few lines on that point; for it certainly is 
an important point, and one that I hope may call 
out a wider and more thorough discussion through 
your columns. The dangers will lose half their 
force if properly appreciated and prepared for. 

AsI previously indicated, the final result cannot 
be permanently injurious to exports, for prices 
must necessarily adjust themselves to the new 
value of the silver dollar; and the result to the 
nation eannot be bad, for the price of imports must 
be cheapened as much as the price of exports. 
Bat if that means only that importers are to make 
fortunes while exporters are ruined, or if this 
adjustment of prices is an event of the very distant 
future, gradually accomplished, and in the mean 
time a whole generation of exporters are to be 
ruined or driven out of the country, the prospect 
is not so cheerful. 

‘Two or three considerations may tend to 
relieve anxiety on this point. Inthe first place 
while it is true thata single individual because 
of his altered circumstances. cannot therefore hire 
labourers or buy goods proportionately cheaper, 
yet when the same cause comes to affect the whole 
nation at once the effect will be very soon and 
noticeably felt, If one tea or silk producer alone 
found his products bringing less money he couldn’t 
therefore hire his labourers any cheaper pethaps, 
for they could get employment elsewhere at the 
former rate. But if all the producers ate in the 
same condition wages must go down immediately 5 
and, as has often been observed, wages in other 
employments would also be affected to a greater 
or less extent. Asa result the labourers have less 
money to buy goods with, and buying less the 
shopkeepers find themselves with a surplus on 
hand and trade dull, and the inevitable result is 
adecline in prices, Of course, it cannot be denied 
that there is hardship to be endured in such a case. 
Tt does not fall al on one class, however, but is di- 
vided up among many, and ceases entirely as soon 
as all classes and employments adjust themselves 
to the new state of things. All this will be true 
provided the rise of silver really lowers the price of 
exports as assumed, Of that I will speak farther 
on 

















Again on the other side; if a quart of kerosene 
oil or a yard of cotton now exchanges for a given 
amount of beans or datkon, when the oil and cotton 
come to sell for twenty or thirty per cent. less, the 
beans and daikon also, though not to the same 
extent, will be affected in price more or less. In 
this case there is a gain shared by both merchant 
and customer, which will continue as before only 
till prices adjust themselves 0 the new basis, but 
at the same time, this will help to offset the hard- 
ship experienced in the former case. Now the 
annual volume of the export and import trade 
of Japan together amounts to something like 
one hundred and fifty million yen. It is safe to 
say that such a volume of business necessarily 
transacted on a new basis of value, and covering a 
large variety of goods used by all classes, cannot 
be long in producing its effect on prices in all 
other lines of business. 

Another cause would tend to hasten the lower- 
ing of prices to correspond with the new value 
of our silver currency, If the result of a rise 
in silver is that imports are obtainable at 30 
per cent. less cost, and exports do not bring 
by 30 per cent. their former value in our currency, 
the first result will be a great increase in the 
volume of imports and a corresponding decrease 
in exports. The result of that will simply be a 
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large amount of our currency sent abroad. A 
reduction of the amount of currency in the country 
of course must result in a decline in prices. 

So much, then, for the theoretical view of the 
case; when we turn lo a more practical and par 
cular investigation we find several facts that are 
still more reassuring. Looking over the customs 
eport for 1887 I see that out of $52,000,000 ex- 
ports $8,000,000 was tea and $22,000,000 was sill, 
‘The other items upwards of a million’ were: tice 




















$2,000,000, porcelain $1,300,000, lacquer, &c., 
$700,000, | euttle-fislh $1,000,000, ships” coal 
$2,000,000, matches (to China) $1,000,000, sili 





handkerchiefs $1,000,000, camphor $1,000,000, 
copper $2,000,000, a total of $42,000,000, but of this, 
as you will see, ali but three or four million are 
things chiefly or entively produced by Japan and 
other silver using countries which would be affected 
precisely the same as Japan by the rise of silver. 
Now it must be borne in mind that the seller has 
something to do with fixing prices as well as the 
buyer, ‘The tea produce: or merchant of India, 
China, or Japan takes one hundred pounds of tea 
to the export market and gets fifteen gold dollars 
for it, which he turns into twenty silver dollars or 
its equivalent of his own currency, and has 
enough to pay all his expenses and a moderate 
profit remaining, But silver advances and next 
time he offers his hundred pounds of tea he: is 
offered fifteen gold dollars as before, but he finds 
that he can only exchange those fifteen gold dollars 
for fifteen silver ones which would not be enough 
to pay his expenses without any profit. What 
shall he do? Shall he yo into bankruptey and 
quit the business? If te understands the situation 
he will do nothing of the kind. He can’t sell his 
tea for fifteen silver dollars, and there are no other 
tea producers anywhere that can afford to sell for 
that either, So the foreign market has to pay 
twenty silver dollars as before. That the twenty 
silver dollars represent twenty gold dollars instead 
of filteen is their concern, instead of the Japanese 
tea producer’s. Very probably there would be 
more or less of concession on the patt of sellers 
and prices, perhaps but not atall in proportion 
to the rise in silver, and such as to cause any 
hardship, provided the Japan merchants fully 
and generally understand the state of the case. 
Looking over the tea and sille quotations in the 
old files of the Mail, from ten or fifteen’ years 
ago, when silver was nearly at par, down to 
the time when it was at its lowest, there does 
not appear anything like a corresponding rise in 
the prices of these exports. There ace fluctuations 
from month to mouth naturally, but the average 
prices (silver) at the lowest rate of silver are as 
low if not lower than at the highest rate, showing 
that the prices of these staples are not determined 
by the gold using consumer but by the silver using 
producer, 

So then we have seen :— 

Ist.—That whatever hardships there are would 
not fall ona few merchants alone, but would be 
divided up among a great many classes. 

and.—There will be a compensating yain from 
imports, shared more or less by all classes. 

3td.—The large volume of export and import 
trade will not be long in producing its effect on 
prices of all kinds of goods. 

4h.—This would be accelerated by a scarcity of 
mioney resulting from an excess of imports over 
export 

sth.—As fur Japan, the great bull of her exports 
are articles whose price is governed by silver, not 
by gold, therefore there would be no great change 
in the ptice of our exports in silver dollars, how. 
ever much those silver dollars change in value. 


D. A. MURRAY, 
Kyoto Commercial School. 
Kyoto, July 3rd, 1890. 


































































Yours respectfully, 





ELECTION ECHOES FROM IBARAKI. 








‘To te Eptror or THe “ Japan Mart.” 

Sinj—The election in this city passed off in a 
Very quiet and orderly manner. The polling. 
place was in the second story (as yet unused) of 
the Jinjo Sho-gakko, about” the centre of the 
upper town of Mito, I passed by the place about 
teu o'clock in the morning; and, except for the 
presence of two policemen, I should not have 
known that anything special was going on there. 
Karly in the morning it rained; but cleared off 
Lefore noon. On account, perhaps, of the fact 
that the number of electors was very small, there 
was no great excitement, 

‘The country districts of this province have now 
about all reported. ‘There seems to have been 
considerable interest manifested; but no violence 
or even slight disturbance has been reported, 
Ibaraki has stood the test admirably. 


In this city, out of 112 voters on Coe rl 
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poll list, only 10 failed to appear. In the rural 
localities of this district there were 2,570 registered 
electors, of whom only about 120 did not cast a 
vote. Or, to make the comparison clearer, in the 
city of Mito about gt per cent, of the voters ap- 
peared; while in the rural parts of the district 
more than 9§ per cent. preseimed themselves. 

In the city of Mito only 7 voters out of the 102 
requested a clerk to write their ballots for them. 
These, moreover, did so, not because they were 
unable to write themselves, but, because, being 
unaccustomed to voting, they feared they might 
make some technical error, which would render 
the ballot void. It may, therefore, be said, that 
there is no illiterate voter in Mito. 5 

In the Second District Mr. Sho Nemoto failed 
to obtain elgetion. It is, however, acknowledg- 
ed on all sides that his canvass was strictly honest. 

‘The following schedule gives the results in all 
the districts of Ibaraki ken :— 


First District. 

























Mr. Watanabe Osamu, editor es O78 
Mr, Matsunobe Gen, ex-official oro 
Mr. Nogami Kyuhei $77 
Mr, Kato Shigenosuke ... $20 
Mr. Sekido Kakuzo coe 478 
Mr. Seki Shinnosuke oe HB 
‘There was large number of scattering votes. 


Messts. Watanabe and Matsunobe, who are elect- 
ed, were independent candidates, although the 
former is thought to incline towards the Fichi-to. 
Both are shéeoku. 

Second District. 
Mr, Tachikawa Ko, merchant 










Messrs. ‘Tachi 
‘The former 
probably an adherent of the Aikokuko-to; the 
latter is independent. 

Third District. 













Mr. Himura Jozal 99 
Me’ Hamana SI 28 
Mr. Semba Hy. S48 


In this district the contest was a peculiar ov 
as the two leading candidates wer 


of the Fiyusto; Mr. 1 


both members 
ura is a heimin, 






Fourth District. 






Mr. Mori is a member of the 
heimin, 

Fifth District. 
Mr. Irokawa Saburobei, merchant. 


T have no figures, and no other names. Mr. 
Irokawa is a heimin, and inclines towards the 


Kaishin-to, 
Sixth District, 










Mr. Sekiguchi Hachibei, merchant. am 
Mr. Yoshida Kuranosuke ™ 
Mr. Saito Kal. ds 389 





There were many scatter ng votes. Mr. Seki- 
guchi is a heémin, and inclines towards the Kai- 
shin-to. 

_Among all the candidates two, at least, are 
Ciistians ; Mr. Nogami, of the First District,and 
Mr, Nemoto, of the Second .District. Both were 
defeated, but probably not on account of their con- 
nection with “ the despised faith.” In this province 
the prejudice against Christianity is very strong, 
but does not, perhaps, extend into political affairs. 
Itis to be hoped that religion may not become 
mixed with politics in Japan, except so far as in, 
dividual and national cighteousness will purify 
politics, 

Mito, July sth. 


ee 
To tHe Eptror or tne “ Japan Main 
Sir,—In my note of the 
to give the figures for the Filth 
Ken. The fuil retuens are now 
very close triangular contest, as fol 


Mr. Irokawa Saburobei .. 
Mr, Okubo Kanzu. 
Mr. Kaneko Gemb 




















CLEM. 


sth inst, I was unable 

District of this 
in, and show a 
lows :-— 








- 96 
3 
vs 
e of scatter ng votes. 
vas Jn ervor iw calling, M 
‘ ‘ din the Second District, a hee, 
uitt, as he is a shizoku. He is also now a mec 
ber of the Tbaraki Assembly, 

Accusations of bribery are flyi 
A r flying about freely 
against almost all the successful candidates; 10), 





There were a large numb 
In my former note Tw 
Tachikawa, elected in 








no legal action has yet been instituted against 





anyone, 
Mito, July 7th, CLEM 
THE TWO GREAT LiGHts, 


+s 
Yo The Epivon oF tue “Jaray Mat.” 


an irony of fate rather 


Sir, 


a—It must have bee 
ti e been 


) a pre-conccive 





d thought on the part of Sir 


a that he should have eye Diptintay 


his justly celebrated great Buddhist epic in a 
Christian land, and have conceived and matured 
his coming Christian epic—to which at present we 
are not warranted to apply. the adjective grea 
in a Buddhist country, as Japan par excellence is 
the land of Buddhism. hich of Sir Edwin’s two 
“lights " will be the greater from a literary s 
point, we shall know i the very near future. 
truth is that all similar great mental productions 
will be judged hereafter by a literary standard and 
nota theological one. Humanity has ouigrown— 
let us hope—its state of mental dotage, in which ov 
petson of some prominence could steer the masses 
according to his own pleasure. 

It is more than five years now since I for the first, 
and in all probability for the last, time, read Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” and Lam sony 
to say that I never met the dimmest ray of light 
Uirough the whole book, except on its title-page. 


Here is the climax of the whole poem :— 
“ Many a house of life 
Hath held me—seeking ever him who wrought 
‘These prisons of the Senses, 
Sorrow-fraught, 
Sore was my ceaseless strife 1 
But now, 
Thou builder of this tabernacle—thou ! 
I know thee! Never shalt thou build again 
These walls of pain. 
Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the ela: 
Broken thy house is, and the ridge-pote split! 
Delusion fashioned it! 
Safe pass | thence—Deliverance to obtain,” 
Who can detect the slightest “light ” 
such pessimistic, melancholic stuff. Buddhisi 
is the religion of darkness, of pessimism, and of 
satisfaction with life and the whole mundane 
existence. ‘The sentiments in the above quotat 
amply characterize its mortal struggle, ang such 
sentiments I would rather expect from the pen of 
Schopenhauer than from that of dwin, But 
the greatest error of Buddhism is its starting from 
some misunderstood metaphysical abstractions. 
It is a religion of haziness’ and mysticism, in 
which personalities are turned from realities into 
shadows, finally being absorbed into the un- 
known and unconscious Nirvana, Its self-abneg 
tion in order to reach this much desired sun 
mum bonum is very different from the Christian 
altruism and self-sacrifice. In Christianity we 
perceive everything in its normal state. We have 
a full grasp of the individualities with which we 
come in contact in its whole economy. God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Here 
clearly we can see the motive of God, the mission 
of Cliist, and the state of men, ‘This great co! 
trast is never more explicit than compassing the 
earthly life of the two Masters, When Guata 
saw the misery, wretchedness, and sin of mank 
he left his palace and prospective throne and fled 
nto the mountains; while Christ left his heavenly 
(one and plunged into the depth of huma 
depravity to save our race from that state. 1 
hot concerned here with the historical authenticity 
of both these episodes; that belongs to another 
Province of criticism, but I am attempting to show 
that Christ is a grander ideal than Buddha for 
humanity to follow. In history there have been 
many personages who voluntarily underwent more 
lutense grades of self-tenunciation and mortilica- 
tion than Buddha, but none displays such an in- 
finity of love, duty, and sympathy as Jesus, 

Buddhism is not only abstractly i religion of 
darkness and despondency, but practically also ils 
influence has never been beneficial to the 
countries which have adopted it. It was driv 
out of its own land of birth, Tam aware that some 
European authors, carried away by the enthusiast 
of their own imagination, have claimed that its 
spirit has permeated Hindooism; to such state- 
ments, however, I refuse to give any crede 
India always has been and still is governed by the 
religion of the Vedas, as perfected by the “ Laws 
of Manu” and not by Buddhism. 

In China, while universally it has been acknow- 
ledged, still its influence has been far inferior (o 
Confucianism, which is the sole governing factor 
of Chinese social life. ‘The Chinaman iias too 
much practical common-sense to sacrifice his 
pork for Nirvana, In Japan, however, Buddhism 

be fully and impartially judged.’ When the 
teligion of Shaka was introduced into Japan the 
Japanese were far advanced in civilization and 
culture. Now let me ask, what has Buddhism 
done for Japan in these 20 centuries? Almost 
nothing. “It has displaced man from his high 
rank, and almost placed him lower than the beast. 
Ithas never ameliorated the moral types of the 
race. Tt has almost paralyzed the intelligent 
faculties of a race whom God has endowed abun- 
dantly with every natural gift. In my extensive 
travels T have never meta religion which has such 

[eiteptefe yeatendency upon its votaries as Bud- 
hsin? Teh 
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dominated. It has attempted to stiike at the 
very root of human existence. ‘The application of 
the name ‘Light of Asia” would be more ap- 
propriate if given to Moliammedanism, which next 
to Christianity has produced most good in its 
own sphere, Notwithstanding its being the most 
wretched counterfeit of Judaism and Christianity, 
still the impetus of self-development and progress 
which it has given to Oriental countries sur- 
passes that of Buddhism. It infused new and 
higher ideals into the savage tibes of its natal 
land. [t raised the Bedawin from. his savage 
state to be the direct parent of Scholasticism, 
Even to-day it possesses more vitality and its 
votaries are more aggressive than those under the 
thraldom of the mystic of the Ganges. My idea 
here is not to praise or defend the religion of 
Islam, but to prove that Sir Edwin Arnold in call 
ing Buddhism the “Light of Asia” has proved 
himself an incompetent judge of the science of 
comparative religions, and an untrustworthy 
student of history. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 1 do not mean 
to say that there is nothing noble, pure, and high 
in Buddhism. ‘Those who have read early Bud- 
dhist literature are well aware of the abundance of 
moral maxims which are unsurpassable anywhere, 
but what [want to convey to the reader is that 
the virtues inculcated in those maxims and pre- 
cepts are not for the elevation and the improve. 
ment of the self, but for its final destruction, By 
the exercise of virtue it allempts ta destroy 
humanity rather than exalt it, as is the aim of all 
other religions. 

Since the nativily of Christianity many attempts 
have been made to graft some principle of the 
Oriental religions upon it, but in every case the 
altempt. has. proved a failure. Gnosticism 
started from similara prior# abstractions ; andlater 
on Manicheanism attempted, with mome 
ecess,* to blend the Indo-Iranian religions 
into Christianity; and venture to predict that a 
nineteenth century Manichean also would not be 
more successful than his third century prototype, 
In philosophy often—I should say always—a 
judicious eclecticism is allowable, and should be 
recommended and enconraged; but any kind of 
syncritism in religion cannot bring forth good 
fruits, Religion is like a living organism, the 
slightest altempt at amputation is liable to bleed 
the body to death. 

In my opinion Buddhism will never bea great 
factor in the coming civilization, When its 
velty in Europe is worn out, and the crazy 
tion against Christianity las subsided and 
calmed down, it will pass away into the realm of 
the effete cults which have served the human race. 

Notwithstanding all this, still we are far richer 
when such a classic piece of literature is the 
“ Light of Asia,” is added to the treasury of our 
Knowledge. In this case also, as in all similar 
cases, we admire and almost worship the genius 
of the author, while we cast a pitiful smile upon 
his doctrines and formulas. Is not the same true 
of Dante's great * Comedy "—scholasticism run 
mad? But who will not bow his knee before the 
poet, though he cannot agree with him on the ex- 
istence of a purgatory or a physical hell? Have 
not Shakespeare's fools always told us wiser truths 
than our rgth century philosophers and wise men ? 
‘The same is true also of Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light 
of Asia” forever it will stand as a gigantic monu- 
ment of human ingenuity, to show how men can 
call and prove that darleness is light! 

Truly yours, ISAAC DOOMAN, 


Nara Eiwa-Gakko, 




















































































THE FOURTH OF FULY. 
has Os 

The Foitth of July was duly celebrated on Fri- 
day by citizens of the Republic resident in Japan. 
All American places of business, and most of those 
of other nationalities were closed, and the streets of 
the Settlement were gay with flags, the stars and 
slripes also waving above many a Bluff residence, 
At noon a salute was fired by the men-of-war in 
port, which were dressed with bunting, and by the 
Kanagawa Fort. 

At three pam. commemoration exercises were 
held in Van Schaick's Hall, No. 178 Blufi, which 
were allended by a large audience, and proved 
most interesting. Mr. C. R. Greathouse, U.S. 
Consul-General, occupied the chair, and the pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Booth. ‘The audience then joined in singing the 
song “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” after 
which Mrs. Rice, with rare feeling and force, recit- 
ed “ Drake's Addressto the American Flay.” The 
Japanese National Anthem, sung by pupils of 

















* The Sect of the Manicheans is still extant, in 
of Persia, though in such acorcupt state that it has 
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Ferris’ Seminary, was followed by a reading by 
Mr._J. K, Goodtich,—Longfellow’s “ Building of 
the Ship,”—after which the audience sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and Miss ‘Trench recited 
the patiiotic piece My Country—America.” A 
Japanese chorus set to the music of © Hail Colum- 
bia” was sung by the Ferris Seminary pupils; an 
address by Dr. Thwing came next, and the aud- 
rence joined in the national hymn “America 

‘The Cuarrmaw announced that a display of fire 
works would take place in the bay in the evening, 
and invited all to witness the spectacle, 

Rey. Mr. Battacn, having obtained permis- 
sion to address the meeting, spoke briefly, express- 
ing the hope that in future the Fourth would be 
properly observed, for even though an orator could 
not be obiained there was enough musical and 
other talent to make its commemoration a success, 


Dr. Thwing in the course of his oration remark- 
ed:—Sianding under these midsummer skies 
of Japan, protected by Imperial power, the noble 
symbol of which, bound to our own loved flag, has 
our profound respect and cordial recognition— 
we, citizens of the American Republic, commemo- 
rate this 114th anniversary of its birth, joining in 
gratitude to God and in common gratulations with 
each other and these other representatives here 
present of many lands and languages. It is a_ day 
of jubilant memories and of bright anticipations. 
But there is a delusive opitmism which shuts one’s 
eyes to peril. Our country is large, rich and 
powerful. [thas abounding wealth and increasing 
population, but these may only accelerate its 
moral decay and final overthrow if the sordid, 
selfish and unheroic elements of life dominate our 
legislation and social relations, at home and with 
foreign nations. We on these distant shores can 
form a juster estimate of these relations than those 
at home. Wecan better appreciate the need of 
a national policy at once firm, dignified and in 
keeping with our status among the nations and 
also cousiderate, conciliatory and generous to all. 
Ivis well for us to-day not to indulge in cheap 
and frothy declamation, in. pride and self conceit, 
but look at some ethical and histoic principles 
involved in the Une heroic idea of national life. 
‘There is an increasing number of eagerand ardent 
souls in this empire who ave fired with enthusiasm 
to revive what they call * the old heroic ideas.” 
Let us ask ourselves: what is a hero? What 
makes an age a heroic age? Perhaps our friends 
who are studying this problem of history may 
hear our answer. Heroes and hero worship 
have formed the romance of history in all ages. 
They have made our cities monumental and 
the calendar of the year rich in holidays and holy- 
days. We assume ihe fact that national character 
is the aggregation of individual characters. ‘The 
test of each, the standard of both, is the same. 
If personal living is grand, national life is heroic 
‘The vital element of true heroism is the vicarious 
or sactifieial. As self-abuegation grows hearty 
and intelligent, the hero grows tall, colossal. The 
Master's words give the key: “Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant, even as 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and to give his life a ransom fo 
many.” Prehistoric ages abound with legendar 
beings called heroes. Cunning and brutal hard 
hood’ entered into the conception of greatness. 
The age of military renown added nobler elements. 
Simonides wrote of Leonidas and his brave three 
hundred at Thermopylae and of those who fell at 
Platoea and Marathon; Pericles eulogised the dead 
of the Samian and Peloponessian wars. From 
Homer and Virgil to Dante and Milton, by poe: 
try and oratory, painting and festival the name 
and fame of the illustrious dead have been handed 
down in the reverent memory of man :— 




































































While sculpture in her turn gives bondztolstone 


And ever ‘Curing brass, to guard them 
‘And immortalise her trast. 
Phidias and Praxiteles made Grecian cities monu- 
menial. On the banks of the Nile and ‘Tigris 
faces of sages and heroes older than Moses shone; 
that of Demosthenes in bronze for twenty centuries 
looked down on the blue waves of the Saronicus 
that washed the shores of his beloved Attica, The 
trophies of the Ceramicus have made that port of 
Athens a fd sacra to every thoughtful visitor in 
Greece. But paganism, said Dr. Thwing, could 
not furnish the highest type of hero. He then 
sketched the character of the New England Pil- 
grims, reviewed the features ‘of later American 
History, and instanced Lincoln and Garfield as 
illustrious examples of lofty heroes and patriots. 
He then passed to the practical question : how 
may the heroic element be fostered? Memorial 
days are helpful. Attention is thus drawn to the 
epochs of history and the lives that adorn them. 
Art emblazons their names and features in 
monuments, medals, busts er paintings, unend- 
ing gies, immortal preachers, ‘The songs 
are as potent as her laws, Litera- 
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ture plays a part. ‘The author, the editor, 
and teacher mould national life.’ Language 


is to be purified from those perilous euphemisms 
which conceal a sordid, venal and voluptuous ag 
Effeminate thought and torpor of conscience are 
to be rebuked. “Domestic culture, above ail, has 
to do with making true heroes, Children are not to 
be coddled, pampered and waited upon, but trained 
to self-reliance, to be obedient, abstinent, conti- 
hent, anxious more to know their duties than their 
rights. ‘The school and college should continue 
this discipline, then the bratal outrages which have 
almost simultaneously disgraced institutions on 
both sides the Pacific will not be thought of, but 
stigmatized as relics of a barbarism that has no 
countenance among civilized races. Here is the 
value of historic studies. Mr. Konakamura of the 
Historical Society at the Imperial University, 
Tokyo, lamented “the nniversal indifference of 
modern students to Japan's past history as tending 
to undermine pairiotism and endanger the 
country’s independence.” In closing, Dr. Thwing 
paid a tribute to the worl done in Japan by Ferris 
Seminary and kindred institutions, for the youth of 
thisland, and expressed the hopethat the observance 
of this national festival all over the globe by the 
scattered sons of Columbia would tend to cement 
the bonds of international amity and of universal 
peace. 

In the evening a capital display of fireworks 
was withessed by large crowds, the Bund being 
indeed thronged from nine o'clock to miduight. 
Many of the set pieces were surpassingly beautiful, 
the representation of the Falls of Niagara being 
specially artistic, Rain threatened to fall in the 
early part of the evening, but fortunately kept off, 
through the atmosphere was thick and misty. 
































SAILING Racr. 


The sailing race for 17 raters of the Sailing 
Club fleet which gave rise to some misunderstand: 

on a previous occasion, was :e-sailed same day, 
The boats started at two o'clock, four crossing the 
line: La Belle, Violet, Queenie, and Sayonara. The 
wind _was about nottherly necessitating a beat to 
the Green Lightship, in which La Belle, having 
stood out to the eastward too far, lost some ground. 
Sayonara was first round this mark, La Belle next, 
Queenie and Violet following in that order. No 
change took place to the Kanagawa Mark 
mark, La Belle, hawever, getting ahead on the 
reach home and crossing first, but having to give 
the first place to Sayonara on time allowance, 
though only losing by about 30 secs. ‘The other 
boats gave up. Professor West acted as officer of 


























the day, 
A CLERICAL VIEW OF PONTIUS 
PILATE. 
eee eee 








Additional interest was imparted to the sermon 
delivered on Sunday morning atthe Union Church 
by reason of the recent glimpse afforded the public 
of Yokohama and Tokyo of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
new poem, The Light of the World.” ‘The vital 
question, ** What shall I do then with Jesus who is 
called Christ?" which the Rev. Dr. Nevius chose 
for the title of his discourse, received treatment 
which it will be interesting (o compare with the 
distinguished poet’s handling of that poition of his 
subject relating to Pilate. We regret that space will 
not allow us Lo give more than an epitome ot the dis- 
course."Remarking that in these words ofthe Roman 
Procurator there exist three distinct features: 
a conceded fact, Jesus; a contested claim, Jesus 
who is called Christ; and a question which cannot 
be evaded, pressing for immediate decision. Dr. Ne+ 
vius referred to the common contention thatreligion 
treating as it does of things unseen and spiritual,” 
cannot bea system of positive truth and knowledge, 
“Tt is insisted that truth can only beascertained by 
acareful study of phenomena cognizable by the 
senses, and capable of being proved beyond the 
possibility ofa doubt. Christianity, which treats of 
the soul, a future state, and the relations between 
God and man, is relegated to the region of the un- 
known and the unknowable.” But it must be re- 
membered, De. Nevius uiged, that the basis of 
Chiistianity is Jesus; and that Jesus is a fact of 
history. The greatimportance alike for the streng- 
thening of the believer's faith and for the purpose 
of answering objectors, of insisting on the histori- 
cal evidence of Christianity, was alluded to, and 
the relief expressed ‘that it was to emphasize 
these evidences rather than to put a stigma upon 
Pilate’s character, that we have in the ‘Apostles 
Creed,’ ‘suffered under Pontius Pilate.’” We 
leave untouched much relating to the claim Christ 
advanced to the Messiahship, though the clear set- 
Ung of the word “ Christos, with all that it meaut 
to the Jews,—anointed, authorised, and appoiited 
of God—and tid iiiay) peesable hostility that calnily 
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asserted claim evoked, certainly merit quotation, 
as does the passage wherein the salient features of 
Ciuist’s life ave advanced in attestation of the 
legality of the extraordinary right and prerogative 
he asserted. Dv, Nevius contended that those 
who deny that Jesus was what he claimed to be, 
or in other words, who reject the scriptural theory 
of Christ's life, are Lound to present to the world 
another consistent theory to account for what he 
was, what he did, and what his religion has done 
and is still doing?’ As Dr. Nevius stated, such a 
theory has rarely been attempted, and it may 
certainly be said that no consistent theory exists. 
Observing that probably the intense individuality 
which marks the sacred narrative is intended in it- 
self to be significant, Dr. Nevius passed on to speak 
of the trial before Pilate and of the perplexities 
and duplicity for which the Roman Procurator has 
been oft-times condemned but which are but the 
type of what mankind at large has evinced. "The 
tial of Jesus before Pilate was in a deeper and 
more awful sense, Pilate’s trial before Jesus.” 
* Pilate’s decision of the case seems to have been 
unhesitating and unchanging.” Nothing is said 
of his calling witnesses or comparing and weigh- 
ing testimony, From what he had probably 
heard before; from what he saw in the bearing 
and spirit of the accused and his accusers; 
and from the few answers Christ gave to 
his questions, he came at once to the con- 
clusion, from which le never receded, “I find 
ho fault in this man." Dr. Nevius said, “Christ 
is the Light of the World; and when he and his 
truth are presented they carry with then their 
own evidence. It needs no lengthened process of 
reasoning to prove that light is light. He who 
created alike the sun and the human eye, is 
author of the mutnal adaptations between the 
human eye and the sunlight, So between the 
Tuman soul and Christ and truth there are 
such mutual relations and adaptations that the 
soul toa greater or less degree, according as its 
moral state is normal and’ healthy, perceives at 
once that Jesus is the Way, the Truth, andthe Life. 
Pilate wavered as to what he should do with Christ ; 
never as to what he should think of Christ.” 
Pilate’s stiuggle wis one—the world-old’ one 
“hetween duty and interest, conscience and a 
sinful nature.” Touching Christ’s declaration 
that he came not tosend peace on earth, buta 
sword, Dr. Nevius stated that ‘the effect of 
Christianity is not only to set men at war with one 
another, but each man at war with himself” 
Pilate’s position was powerfully sketched ; on the 
one hand lengthened tenure of high office and 
promotion, on the other sacrifice of cherished 
hopes and ambitions, charges of complicity with 
sedition and tebeilion, and espousal the cause 
of one who he saw was no mere Jewish fanatic 
but a character as Divine ashumane. “ Taking 
a stand for Clist meant then, as vit must always 
mean, self-renunciation ;” and Pilate fell. His 
struggles to evade the responsibility of adjudging, 
his attempts at a compromise, his desperate 
efiort to clear himself of guilt portrayed by the 
public washing of his hands, and the avowal of his 
innocence * of the blood of this just person” were 
likened to cur own eudeavours to shift the burden 
and accountability upon the Church, or upon 
parents from whom a peculiar religious bias has 
Leen inherited, or npon religious teachers 
guides; to the efforts of those who would fain 
follow both Christ and the world; and to those 
whose constant refuge is their inability to contend 
against the force of habit or circumstance, or the 
exigencies of business. The question is (o every 
one personally, Dr. Nevius urged; no less to men 
of to day than to Pilate. The reverend gentle- 
man drew attention to the danger of supposing 
that Pilate the only one to whom the 
estion came and who had to bear the respon. 
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bility of answering it; and his statement that 
“ihe manner in which it was met by different 
classes epitomized and foreshadowed the manner 





in which it has been met by different classes ever 
since,” was only less striking and interesting than 
the subsquent passages in which the illustrations 
were given of which we give the following — 
‘The Jews who clamoured for Christ's death were 
the children of Abraham, the professed worshippers 
of Jehovah, but in fact his most bitter enemies. 
Ciirist has received his severest. wounds in 
the house of his friends, History teaches us that 
itis very easy and not uncommon for men to think 
they are serving God, when they are most especial. 
ly serving Sutan, and the greatest crimes have been 
committed in the sacred name of religion. The 
Pharisees were the titualists and formalists of 
their day, scrupulous in the obset vance of exter- 
nals; teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
ment drawing nigh to God with their lips while their 
hearts were far from him, They were the bitterest 
enemies of Christ and the principal source of 
weakness and corruption in his Church, ‘They 
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have had their successors in every age, and 
they are to be found in every branch of the 

urch at the present day. ‘The Sadducees 
affected the current philosophy or culture 
of the day, which was Grecian. They prefer- 
red to walk by sight tather than by faith, how- 
ever imperfect their sight might be, or rather 
to follow with unquestioning faith human teachers 
and adopt human hypotheses, rather than trust to 
Divine guidance. The would-be-scientific Sad- 
ducees were never more numerous than at present. 
These two sects represent the most dangerous 
tendencies of the human mind towards formalism 
on the one hand and infidelity on the other, The 
solemn warning of our Saviour is applicable in every 
age and especially in ours—‘ Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees.'” ‘The discourse 
which was listened to throughout with deep attent- 
ion, closed with a short reference to that other type, 
the’ type represented by the few who were neither 
ashamed nor afraid to be at the foot of the Cross ; 
and to the supreme import of the question, tie 
question of life. Dr. Nevius said, “ Christ stands 
belore you as he stood before Pilate, silent. He 
has nothing more to say. His claims and their 
evidences are before you and before the world. I 
beseech you reject them not,” 

















IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 
pay ees 
GRADUATION CEREMONY. 
he graduation cevemony of the Imperial Univer- 
sity took place on Thursday forenoon in the Central 
Cour tof the Engineering College at Hongo, Tokyo. 
Among those present on the occasion were the 
Minister of State for Education ; Mr. Tsuji, Vice- 
Minister for Education; Mr. Maejima,’ Vice- 
Minister for Communications; the Chinese Mi- 
nister; Mr. Hamao, Director of the Bureau of 
Special School Affairs in the Educational Depart- 
ment, and the Faculty of the Universit 
The proceedings began shortly after ten o'clock 
ith the presentation of diplomas to the graduates, 
after which Mr. Kato, President of the University, 
delivered a short address, which will be published 
ata later date. One of the students read a reply 
to the remaiks of the President, after which Mr. 
Yoshikawa addressed the students at some length 
in a speech which will also be published in a 
future issue. Au address was to have been given 
by the Mimister President, but Count Yamagata 
found itimpossible to attend. After the ceremony 
the guests were entertained by the Faculty of the 
University. 
‘The following is the graduation list:— 


























Cotrece or Law. 
FIRST LAW SECTION. 

Hara Kametaro, shizoku, Nagano prefecture. 

Shibata Kamon, shizoka, Yamaguchi prefecture, 

Owak Kikujico, heimin, Chiba prefegture. 

Oyama On, heimin, Aichi prefecture. 

Akiyama Ganosuke, heimin, Okayama prefec- 
ture. 

Akiyama Sadanosuke, shizoku, Hiroshima pre- 
fecture. 

Nakagawa Katsusuke, shizoku, Hiroshima pre- 
fecture. 

Ishin Hilokichi, shizolu, Kagoshima prefecture. 

Nakaya Kokichi, heimin, Kyot 

Shimada Kotaro, shizoku, Fukui prefecture. 

‘Takenouchi Kumaji, heimin, Tottori prefecture. 

Yamada Shinichiro, heimin, Fukuoka prefecture. 

Nakata Kinkichi, shizoku, Akita prefecture. 

Fajita Torariki, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Kitsuge Kokichi, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 

Hoito Umazo, shizoku, Yamaguchi prefecture. 
risawa Kotaro, shizoku, Yamagata prefecture. 

Okasaki Masaya, heimin, Miye prefecture. 

Ouori Fujitaro, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Okuma Yonetaro, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Miyake Chosaku, heimin, Aichi prefecture. 

Yomishima Chobu, heimin, Hiroshima 
fecture. 

Hirose Kichiro, shizoku, Aichi prefecture. 

Unushibata Harukichi, heimin, Shidzuoka pre- 
fecture. 

Kano Yetsusaburo, shizokn, Oita prefecture, 

Kawase Hikosuke, heimin, Gifu prefecture. 

Nagai shizoku, Fuleui prefecture. 

Yoneda Yoshinori, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefec- 
ture. 

Ushioda Hozo, shizoku, Shidzioka prefecture. 

‘Tsunematsu Eilichi, shizoku, Gifu prefecture. 

Hayashi Masajiro, hicimin, Miye prefecture. 

SECOND LAW SECTION. 

Ota Suketoki, heimin, Tokyo. 

Miyashita Michisaburo, heimin, Tokyo. 

Motohashi Keikichi, heimin, ‘Teleyo. 

Matsumoto Keijiro, shizoku, Yamagata pre- 
fecture. 

Yasuda Kyusaburo, heimin, ‘Tokyo. 
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(THIRD LAW seCTION. 

Vukawa Kankichi, shizoku, Wakayama prefec- 
ture. 

Isobe Masaharu, shizoku, Yamaguchi prefec- 
ture, 

Tino Kinichi, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefecture. 

Amano Kinosuke, shizoku, ‘Tokyo. 

Morita Mokichi, heimin, Hoygo prefecture. 

Nagashima Washitaro, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Ossu Rinhei, shizoku, Osaka. 

Hattori Kinezo, shizolku Aichi prefecture. 

Hashitsume Kinsaburo, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Hata Ryotaro, heimin, Nagano prefecture. 

Oko Hatsuichiro, shizoku, Yamaguchi prefec- 
ture. 

Vasumura Nagayoshi, shizoku, Kochi prefec- 
ture, 

Otsuki Ryoji, shizoku, Miyagi prefecture. 

Masuda Hyokichi, shizoku, Gifu prefecture. 

Okane Hikoichi, shizoku, Fukushima prefecture. 

Mochida Kosaburo, shizoku, Ishikawa prefec- 
ture. 

Ishikawa Kei, heimin, Kagawa prefecture. 

Iwamura Shigeru, heimin, Miye prefecture. 








POLITICAL SECTION. 

Ishidzuka Eigo, shizoku, Fukushima prefecture. 

‘Tsukuda Katsuyo, shizoku, Ehime prefecture. 

Yanagitani Usaburo, heimin, Nagasaki prefec- 
ture. 

Inouye Tatsukuro, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefec- 
ature, 

Laniguchi Tomegoro, shizoku, Osaka. 

Tokatsugi Takejiro, shizoku, Kagoshima pre- 
tecture. 

Yoshii Yukei, shizoku, Kagoshima prefecture. 

Hashimoto Keisaburo, shizoku, Niigata  pre- 
fecture. 

Hirasawa Masahachiro, shizoku, Hiroshima pre- 
fecture. 

Horiye Koichiro, shizoku, Tokyo. 

Sakurai Tetsutaro, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefec 
ture. 

Kimura Kusuyata, shizoku, Kochi prefecture. 

Kubo Isamu, shizoku, Kagoshima prefecture. 

Sawaki Aubun, shize! ‘Tokyo. 

Nomura Yasaburo, heimin, Tokyo. 

Momoya Ryusuke, shizolu, Kyoto. 

Ranno Otoya, shizoku, Shidanoka prefecture. 

Endo Kotaro, shizoku, Fukushima prefecture. 

Yamanouchi Katsuji, shizoku, Kagoshima pre- 
fecture. 

Matsu Hdetaro, heimin, Kyoto. 

Soya Sukeyasu, shizoku, Fukuoka Prefecture, 

Shirani Takeshi, shizoku, Fukuoka prefecture. 

Takatsuli Junnosuke, shizoku, Miye prefecture. 

Yamasaki Ginnosuke, shizoku, Shimane pre- 
fectur 

Sudzuoki Kurajiro, heimin, Aichi prefecture. 

Suwa Mankichi, shizoku, Fulcuoka prefecture. 

Nishisawa Masataro, heimin, Nagano prefec- 
ture, 

‘Takisawa Seiryo, heimin, Tokyo. 


















Coutece or Mepicine. 

Lio Junzo, shizoku, Tottori praefcture. 

‘Tsuboi Hayami, heimin, Gilu prefecture. 
Okada Waichiro, heimin, Ehime prefecture. 
‘Takata Koan, leimin, Kyoto, 

Wakasugi Kisaburo, heimin, Niigata prefecture. 
Hirai Ryutaro, heimin, Miye prefecture. 
‘Tsuboi Yaoki, shizoku, Miye prefecture. 
‘Tsuruda Teijivo, shizoku, Saga prefecture. 
‘Yaniguchi Nagao, shizoku, Ehime prefecture. 
Sudzuki Tamekichi, heimin, Toky: 
Marushige Bunryo, beimin, Yamanashi prefec- 














ture. 
Mishima Tsuryo, heimin, Tokyo. 
Shimohira Yosai, hermin, Miye prefecture, 


Yoshimura Gentaro, heimin, Shizuoka prefec- 
ture. 

Sekiba Fujihiko, shizolu. 

‘Toda Seinen, sh 





Aomoti prefecture. 
iu, Kukuoka prefecture. 








Miyashima Manji, heimin, Kanagawa. prefec- 
tire. 





yo, shizoku, Yamaguchi prefecture. 
Umino Shinzo, heimin, Osaka. 
Watanabe Kyozo, heimin, Miyagi prefecture. 
Fanaoka Finosuke, shizoku, Kukui prefecture. 
Kitamura Seizo, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Abe Chogoro, heimin, Okayama prefecture. 
Watsuji Haruji, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 
Takashima Kichisaburo, heimin, Ishikawa. pre- 
fecture. 
Hayashi Karei, shizoku, Ehime prefecture. 
» Toyama prefecture. 
Adzuma Keiji, shizoku, Alita prefecture. 
Omura Hidesaburo, heimin, Shiga prefecture. 
Midzuno Gin, heimin, Shidzuoka prefecture. 
Nakamura Momojiro, heimin, Gifu prefecture. 
Shiraye Kikusaburo, heimin, Nagasaki prefec- 
ture, 
Kurimoto Hidesaburo, heimin, Tokyo. 


























Sawabe Yusho, shizoku, Tokyo. 
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Yamamoto Shin, heimin, Miye prefecture. 
Kondo Setsuzo, heimin, ‘Tottori prefecture. 
Inouye Tsuchizo, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 
Gyotoku Rin, shizoku, Fukuoka prefecture 
Yoshinaga Hidezo, heimin, Fukuoka prefecture. 
Vamaguchi Torataro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Higuchi Shigitaro, shizoku, Shiga prefecture.* 
Watanabe ‘ai, heimin, Niigata prefecture. 
Tamura Teisaleu, heimin, Miyagi prefecture. 
Hirose Han, shizoku, Miye prefecture, 
Murayama Chonosuke, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Aikawa Ginjiro, shizoku, Hiroshima prefecture. 
Furuya Tsunejiro, shizoku, Ishikawa prefecture. 
Ikeguchi Keizo, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 
Hirayama Matsuji, shizoku, Tokyo. 

CoutecE or ENGINEERING. 

SECTION OF ENGINEERING. 
Kimura Masaichiro, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 
Okada Takegoro, shizoku, Hyoge prefecture. 
Ichinose Kyojiro, shizoku, Hyogo prefecture. 
liyake Jiro, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Vakigawa Koji, shizoku, Ibaraki prefecture. 
Mizokoshi Motokichiro, shizoku, Nagasaki pre- 

fecture. 
Ishikawa Ishiyo, shizoku, Miye prefecture. 
Okuyama Iwataro, shizoku, Okayama prefec- 
ture, 

Aoyama Teinosule, shizoku, Aichi prefecture. 
Ishimaru Shigeyoshi, shizoku, Oita prefecture, 
Ishiguro Seijiro, shizoltu, Shiga prefecture. 
‘Yadano Narishige, shizoku, Miyagi prefecture. 
Miike Teiichiro, shizoku, Fukuoka prefect 
Arai Kasujiro, shizoku, Kochi prefecture. 

SECTION OF MECHANICS. 
Matsuhara Gyo, shizoku, Fukuoka prefecture. 
Suzulei Heuyata, shizoku, Vamagata prefecturg. 
Takimura Takeo, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefecture. 

SECTION OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 

Terano Sciichi, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Shirai Raikichi, heimin, Tokyo. 
Yamada Saku, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefecture. 
Wadagaki Yasuzo, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 
Atisaka Shogo, heimin, Tokyo. 

SECTION OF ELECTRICITY. 
Ohori Tokame, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Oiwa Kohei, shizoku, Tokyo. 

SECTION oF ARCHITECTURE. 
Yokogawa Tamisuke, heimin, Hyogo prefecture. 
Kusunishi Manji, shizoku, Iwate prefecture. 
Mune Hyogo, shizoku, Fukuoka prefectu 
Motono Kikichiro, shizoku, Saga prefecture. 



































CoLtace or LITERATURE. 
SECTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Hattori Unokichi, shizoku, Tokyo. 
SECTION OF JAPANESE LITERATURE. 
Wada Monkichi, shizoku, Gifu prefecture. 
SECTION OF HISTORY. 


Isoda Ryo, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Shiratori Kucakichi, heimin, Chiba prefecture. 


SECTION OF LANGUAGES. 
Hayashi Satokichi, shizoku, Fukui prefecture. 

Coxzecr or Science. 

SECTION OF MATHEMATICS. 
Sugiyama Iwasaburo, shizoku, Ehime prefecture. 
SECTION OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Omori Fuszkichi, shizoku, Tokyo. 
Midzuno Hidenosuke, shizoku, Fuluoka pre. 
fecture. 

‘Tsuruda Kenji, shizoku, Tokyo. 

SECTION OF CHEMSTRY. 
Hada Seihachi, heimin, Tokyo. 
Ichioka Tajiro, heimin, Gifu prefecture. 
Horiike Yataro, shizoku, Kyoto. 

SECTION OF ZOOLOGY. 
Goto Seitaro, shizoku, Osaka. 

skcTION oY 
Ikeno Seiichiro, shizoku, Shidzuoka prefecture. 

SECTION OF GEOLOGY. 
Asai Heutaro, shizoku, Ishikawa prefecture. 


BOTANY. 








For Menta Prosrration use Horsrorp’s 
Acip Puosruare. 

De. A. Watker, Auckland, N.Z., says:—*1 
have found it to act very well in severe mental 
prostration and nervous depression, I find it 
indispensable in my practice, having taken careful 
observations of its action for over twelve months.” 
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VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
ee ee 


The yearly distribution of prizes in connection 
with the Victoria Public School took place on Tues- 
day afternoon, in presence of a large company of 
parents and others interested iu the school. At 
four o'clock the ladies and other visitors were 
entertained to tea and other refreshments by Mrs. 
Hinton, and at five the proceedings in connection 
with the distribution of prizes were begun. ‘The 
large school room, in which the scholas and vis 
tors assembled, was tastefully decorated with flags 
which included many national colours, the portrait 
of Her Majesty the Queon being surrounded by a 
border of evergreens interspersed with flowers, 
while (requent clusters of foliage and flower, 
ranged round the walls much enhanced its’ ap- 
pearance. Among those present. were Bisliop 
Bickersteth, Mr. J. J. Enslie, H.B.M. Consul (in 
the Chair) Messrs. W, Bourne, W. ‘I. Austen, M. 
Russell, Rev. E.'S, Booth, Messrs. Pohl, N. F. 
Smith, G. H. Allcock, P. 'E. F. Stone, Dr. Van 
der Heyden, Messrs.’ J. Mendelson, Merian, 
Kirkwood, 

Mr. EnSuir in opening the proceedings said he 
had on.belalf of the Committee of the Victoria 
Public School to welcome the visitors there and to 
thank them for their kind response to the invitation 
to listen to the recitations and be present at the 
distribution of prizes which would be later on. 
Having said these few introductory words he would 
ask the Head-master to be good enough to at once 
proceed with what was before them. 

Mr. Hinton said he would desire to make afew 
remarks before the boys came upon the platform 
and showed the company what they had prepared 
for the afternoon. He wanted to say thal this 
term the teaching of music had been begun in the 
school work. It was the request of several parents 
that it should be tried, and at last Mrs. Hinton 
was persuaded to undertake it. She had been 
working for several months at her class, and she 
was not now to try to produce an oratorio or a 
glee: she liad simply determined to try to show 
those present as far as possible the inside of the 
niusical house she was trying to build. She 
would try to show them the methods that were 
used in this system of musical education, and she 
trusted that, all there being friends, if anything 
demanded their indulgence -they would kindly 
grantit. She had ventured upon what he thought 
might be said to bea very dangerous path. She 
was treading perhaps on what he almost fancied 
might prove to be thin ice: she had asked a lady 
friend to kindly write down a set of musical inter- 
vals following one another, and these were meant 
tobe sung according to hand signs as practised 
in the Tonic Solfa system, by which move- 
ments of the hands were associated with the dif- 
ferent notes. ‘The task consisted in the class fol- 
lowing the movements of the teacher’s hands, and 
tiering the notes that each movement indicated. 
He regretted that the lady in question had proved 
somewhat unkind, and gave a rather difficult set of 
notes, which might perlaps prove too much, but 
still the class must try them, 

‘The various exercises, musical and otherwise, of 
the pupils followed :— 


1, Recitation.,....‘¢ Written in March ”—(Wordsworth) 
Junior School. 
Herbert Poole, 
Robe: " 
The Singing 





























2+ Beologa I1L......04¢ Maronis Virgilii 





June lovely June ""—Cannon in three parts. 






























3+ Busy. curious, thirsty lly""—Round in six paris 5 Class. 
4. Recitation..........!¢ The Burial of Moses”... lerson. 
Chord Singing from the Coloured Modul The Singing 
S$ Elementary Sight Singing... Class. 
6. Prize Es: 5 “.L, Anderson. 
7. Recitati ogust,” by Sit Edwin Arnold 
George Wheeler. 
g, Duet .....14 Angels whisper low and sweet The Singing 
+ Round ia thee parts." Who comes favgning’®} "Claes. 


Mr. Enstie said the manner in which the visi- 
tors had responded to the invitation that they had 
received showed clearly the interest that was taken 
in the Victoria Public School. It was now three 
years since the school was established, and, as with 
all undertakings, an educational establishment of 
this kind had to work its way and obtain confi- 
dence from the public. at confidence he flatter- 
ed himself had been obtained. The school was 
originally, as they would remember, started by the 
Biitish residents of Japan in connection with an 
auspicious event of public importance. But the 
lines on which it was carried on were so cosmo- 
politan that they appealed to the public of Japan 
atlarge. He would paraphrase the words used by 
the Right Rev. Chairman at a recent meeting, 
and say that the importance of this establishment 
was being recognised more and more, and it was 
generally conceded that it was filling a want and 
a place. The happy conditions under which it was 
being conducted were conducive to the mental 
development of the youth of the foreign com- 
munities in this distant part of the globe; and 














in referring to that matter he wished to say 
that they all owed a debt of deep gratitude to 


the indefatigable zeal of the preceptors connected 
with this establishment—(applause)—because it 
was mainly owing to their zeal that snecess had 
crowned the endeavours of the promoters. A 
satisfactory feature in connection with the school 
that though al first its prospects as con- 
cerned the funds were not patticnlarly bright, it 
was gratifying to know that recently it had become 
seli-supporting—(applause)—and he considered 
that too as another proof that it was gaining 
ground, which was largely due to the energetic 
care of the indefatigable Secretary and of the 
Committee, by their careful management of the 
funds, and at the same time by the judicious but 
ifling increase of the fees, the appeal in connec- 
tion with which had been’ gladly responded to. 
After the interesting exhibition they had all wit. 
nessed with such rapt attention he thought he need 
say no more as regarded the prosperity of this 
establishment and of the scholars confided to the 
care of their esteemed fellow-citizens who formed 
the teaching staff.—(Applause.) 


Mr. Hinrow, before reading the prize list, 
said he must express on behalf of the boys and 
himself, and he felt sure on behalf of all. pre- 
sent, their warmest thanks to Mr. Enslie for 
having consented to preside—(Applause.) Mr. 
Enslie had been there before, but this was the 
first occasion on which he had given them the 
sanction of his presidency. They knew that the 
Roman Consuls were great people, but there never 
was a Roman Consul who at so great a distance 
from his native land watched how the young ci 
zens were being trained, and saw thal they were 
ready to take their place in the ranks of the great 
nation that claimed their presence, Their thanks 
were also due to another presence. He was 
sorry to ‘say that at previous summer meet- 
ings Bishop Bickersteth was not able to be 
present, but it filled them with gladness to 
see him there and must especially fill with joy 
one boy who was soon to leave them, who had 
been specially encouraged to equip himself for 
the battle of life and who he trusted would long 
bear the school in mind. To all those who were 
leaving them he would say that their faithfulness, 
firmness, and strength in life would not be lost 
sight of in this school, where they had been watel- 
ed growing up to the beginning of manhood. It 
was one of the bright lights of a schoolmaster’s 
existence to be allowed to see a little of the larger 
world, the distant climes and varied incidents that 
came to those who left the school : he wasinclined to 
participate sometimes in the halo of glory reflected 
when any of the old scholars distinguished them- 
selves, and it was always a source of happiness to 
them to think of honest and faithful work being 
done by old boys in other parts of the world, Pas- 
sing on to speak of the work of the school, Mr. 
Hinton said they had had the advantage of in- 
specting the Engineering College at Tokyo under 
the guidance of Professor West, ‘They had fought, 
in the peaceful battle of cricket, boys who did not 
belong to the school, and having gained laurels there 
they turned to fresh fields and challenged the 
team of the Jmperieuse—but got thoroughily beat- 
en.—(Laughter.) In the reports which came from 
home, and in the reports of the Japanese Educational 
Department which he commended to every lover 
of education, there was a great tendency noticeable 
towaids making everything more palpable and 
substantial to the minds of scholar He recalled 
the fact that when long ago he was studying geo- 
metry, his teacher, a Frenchman, discouraged him 
from making models to illustrate his studies, but now 
the tendency was all the other way—to make plain 
to the eye as far as possible that which was brought 
before the mind, Ata school like this they could 
not of course do much in the way of teaching 
science, so much time being swallowed up by the 
rudiments of the English studies, and it was use- 
less to altempt the more ambitions displays which 
made scientific teaching so interesting in the 
schools at home. But in what little way they 
could they tried to follow the path he had indi- 
cated. The principle of making things clear and 
apparent and_ visible was followed in reference to 
the marks gained by the boys, which here were 
counters representing so many bits of work at the 
end of a week, and having stamped on them 
the effigy of an English penny, shilling, or pound, 
familiatiz the boys with English money. 
‘Thus the pupils had at the end of each week a 
visible result of the week’s work, and although they 
did not depend on these counters for their com- 
fort or even their necessaries, still the effect of this 
system of marks was that the boys were more re- 
gular in their work, and pressure had not be exer- 
Cised in so many cases. Many boys who would 
perhaps be slightly irregular it the marks were 
imaginary and merely entered in a Look, were 
stimulated to regularity by the possession of a 
matk which they could put in their pockets. 
Owing to the great kindness of Viscount Inouye, 
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he had been enabled to have erected outside a 
large frame-work which resembled the scaffolding 
unfinished house. It was indeed so, but the 
ng did not exist in mud, or lath, or plaster, or 
brick, but in the kinds of the boys here, It was a 
building begun inside but finished outside the 
school. There were many uses to which he 
could apply this structure; the cubic contents 
of solids could be worked by it, diawings, pro- 
jections, and elevations could be studied by it 
—but he did not intend to speak of those 
things. It had been specially interesting to 
him to study knots, to get the boys to go 
through bowlines and cross hitches, the know- 
ledge of which would not easily slip away from 
them, In the endeavour also to make their arith. 
metic more intelligible to the scholars he had an 
arrangement of squares by which visible progres- 
sion was made from one small square to a million 
of such, which he termed the drill ground. He 
had but little to say of the individual work of the 
school, their life there passed as quietly; but 
he had to express his thanks to the parents who had 
suggested to him the writing of essays. He had 
heen exceedingly interested in the essay writing, 
and had found that taking it steadily twice 
a week the boys who at first could not write an 
essay with anything in it, afterwards produced 
some things that were very interesting. At first 
he had to’ give them information, but now they 
collected it from all quarters. He might say that 
the essay they had heard read was by a boy whom 
he had not taught to write. He taught the older 
boys in the school mathematics or Latin, and looked 
at their essays, but did not teach them to write. 
In this case the merit of the essay was simply the 
effect of the study of elocution, the attempt to 
bring out the points of the masterpieces in 
literature having improved the boy’s own style, 
by the indelible impression it left behind it. There 
had been a good deal written in the papers about 
authorship, but he thought the study of elocution 
was the real way to produce a good style. Mr. 
Hinton then read out the examination order and 
the list of the prize winners as follows :— 
EXAMINATION ORDER. 

Crasses 1. anv I].—Clarke ma, and Loomis ma, 
(special work) ; Anderson, Scheuten, Allcock mi, Sale 
ma, Robertson, Enouye, Poole ma, Braess ma, Noda, 
Pohl ma, Sargent, Wheeler ma, Van der Heyden ma, 
De Jongh ma. 

Crasses IIL ano 1V.—Wheeler mi, Bird, Allcock 
ma, Braess mi, Loomis mi, Mendelson, Clarke mi, 
Russell, Poole mi, Drummond, Deakin, Arizumi, 

Ctasses V. anp VI.—Watt, Goddard, Sasaki, Van 
der Heyden mi, Smith mi, Donnenberg, Sale mi, 
Lindsley, Sakamoto, Pohl mi, De Jongh mi, Cheock 
Yong, Welsh, Smith ma, Turner, Kuhn, De Jongh 


min (Kennedy), 
PRIZE _LISY. 

1. Cuass—Examination Prize, Anderson ; Examina- 
tion Certificate and ‘erm’s Work Prize, Scheuten; 
Algebra Prize and Term’s Work Certificate, Van der 
Heyden ma, 

11. CLass—Examination Prize, Allcock mi; Term’s 
Work Prize, Noda ; Terms Work Certificate, Allcock 
mi; Examination Certificate, Sale ma. 

TIL, Cuass—Examination Prize, Wheeler mi; Ex- 
amination Certificate, Bird; ‘Term's Work Prize, 
Allcock ma; ‘Term’s Work Certificate, Russell and 
Mendelson. 

IV. Cusss—Examination Prize and Term’s Work 
Prize, Watt; Terms’s Worl Certificate and Examina- 
tion Certificate, Goddard 

V. Ciass—Examination Prize, Sale mi; Examina- 
tion Certificate, Pohl mi; ‘Term's Work Prize, Sale mi; 
Term’s Woik Certificate, Pohl mi. 

VI. Crass—lerm's Work Certificate, De Jongh 
the Kirkwood Prize, Alleock mi, 


















































After the distribution of the prizes, 

Mr. Hinton said Clark had been a con- 
slant source of help in the school in all that 
was manly and good, and lately had been 
helping them with some of the junior classes. 
The Committee therefore wished to express their 
sense of his services Ly the presentation of a small 
gift to him, 

Mr, Exstre, on behalf of the Committee, then 
presented to Clarke a number of volumes as a 
mark of their appreciation. Addressing the scho- 
lars, the Chairman then said—Boys, I have had 
the pleasure this afternoon of presenting you with 
numerous prizes. I congratulate you on behalf of 
all who take a lively interest in your welfare 
on the satisfactory termination of a very satisfac 
tory year. It is ‘pleasant to hear that the report 
with reference to the industry and diligence of 
you all is of a highly commendable character. 
‘Lhe mere fact that so many prizes have been dis- 
tnibuted this afternoon speaks for itself, but as you 
are aware all cannot be to the fore, and [am 
sure that you are all of too generous and kindly 
a disposition for those who have not received 
on to enyy those who have been 
‘The lesson you have learned on 


























prizes on this oe 
more fortunate, 
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this occasion is to persevere. Both your teachers 
and you are about to commence your holidays. 
The former have well deserved this respite from 
their arduous labours, and for you it will bea plea- 
sant change. Enjoy it to your hearts content 
sothat you may come back—if I may say so— 
refreshed like young giants to again devote that 
dilligent attention which can alone lead to success 
in your school, and may hold out reasonable hopes 
of ulterior prosperity. Now I will detain you no 
longer, but will ask you to join me in three cheers 
for Mr. and Mrs. Hinton and Mr. Fardel. 

The three cheers called for by Mc. E 
heartily given. 

Bishop Bickerstern, who then addressed the 
meeting, said he had had the pleasure of presiding 
though not he was sorry to say in the summer 
—at meetings here or in’ the Settlement in con- 
nection with the school, and on this occasion had 
felt free of the weight which ordinarily rested on a 
chairman, that of having to make a speech. He 
had been requested, however, to say a few words, 
and by way of showing the hoys the example of 
obedience, he had consented, “This was the first 
time that he was able to say the school was in a 
satisfactory position,—because as they knew that 
could not be said from a practical point-of view 
Ull it was financially in a satisfactory position, 
For the first time then he was able to say to-day 
—as the result of a letter he had received from 
Mr. Stone the other day--that the school was in 
a satisfactory position from a financial point of 
view : it was paying its way. Now that was throygh- 
ly satisfactory. He might just try to point out to 
them what were the different things that con- 
tributed to place the school in that position, 
First, it was due to the fund collected some 
two or three years ago. Schools, he reminded 
them, had to get over the first two or three years 
which were the most difficult in their life. In the 
case of this school they were able by means of 
that fund to tide over the difficult period and 
they were now paying their way. But he was only 
saying that in order that he might have an op- 
portunity of impressing upon his listeners that 
if the school was to continue in that position 
they must make efforts. Five or six boys were 
leaving the school now, and while 43 or 49 
boys (the number they had had recently) en- 
abled it to pay its way, 42 or 43 would compel 
them to draw on the fund he had spoken of. 
Tt was therefore the duty of every one who 
took areal, substantial interest in the school to 
see that the places of those five or six boys who 
were leaving were filled up. Another reason for 
the satisfactory financial condition of the school 
was that they had a good head-master who 
was always finding some way of furthering its 
progress. Mr. Hinton had written a book deal- 
ing with that wonderful world where there are 
four dimensions ; where—which must be very awk- 
ward for ladies—strings did not tie—(laughter) 
—and canton-balls were turned inside out, 
and yet Mr. Hinton also accommodated himself 
to the world of three dimensions, and taught the 
boys with strings that did tie, and was always in- 
venting something to keep the pupils in the 
full tide of school life. Another veason for the 
satisfactory condition of the school was its admir- 
able position in the middle of the Settle- 
ment. He did not know whether a day school 
was the best form of education, but it was 
the only one they could have here and he 
thought it was an immense advantage that the 
boys were able to come to this mest healthy part 
of a not unhealthy settlement for purposes of edu- 
cation, ‘The Right Reverend gentleman then 
addressed the boys briefly, commending to them 
the importance of relying upon Divine guidance 
in all they undertook. 

The proceedings closed with the singing of 
God save the Queen.” 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
pene ee 
(From our Spaciat Corresronent.) 





San Francisco, June 14th. 

The Senate Committee is said to have gone once 
through the tariff, and passed all the sections 
which provoked no controversy ; it now purposes 
to go back and take up the provisions which are 
in dispute. The upshot no one can foresee, but 
the outspoken opposition of such prominent mem- 
bers of the administration party as Plumb and 
Allison indicates that there will be blood before an 
agreement is reached. A theory has been citcu- 
lated this week to the effect that a number of dil- 
ferent tariffs will be reported, each adapted toa 
different locality, and that when the campaiga 
opens the Republican speakersin each section can 











show their constituents that they did their best for 
their own section. It is hard to see how this will 
avail the party against the broad charge that the 
Republicans were placed in power {o reform the 
tariff on protectionist lines, and that they did 
nothing at all. 

In the meantime, the administration party pro- 
poses to get rid of the surplus in a more effectual 
way than by reducing duties. ‘The revenue for the 
current year is estimated at $385,000,000, which, 
on the basis of last year’s expenditures, would 
leave a surplus of some $43,000,000. But, by in- 
creasing the payments for pen and the im- 
provements of rivers and haibous, the dominant 
party seems likely to convert this surplus into a 
deficit of $25,000,000. ‘The river and harbour ap- 
proptiation, which is a job all through, is now set 
down at $20,900,000 ; it may be increased before 
the bill passes. The regular pension appropriation 
Dill calls for $58,465,000 ; to this must be added an 
extra pension bill, which, at the present time, calls 
for $40,000,000 more, in all $138, 465,000—conside 
ably more than twice the whole expenditure of 
the nation in the year before the war. What was 
that old proverb about putting a beggar on hors 
back? The argument by which decent people try 
to justify this enormous pension list is that it will 
stimulate citizens to serve in the army in the event 
of future wars. It seems much more likely to deter 
the country from going to war under any provoca- 
ion, not for fear of the enemy, but for fear of the 
pensioners. 

The census takers are busily at work, and ave 
having some droll experiences. It is difficult to 
convince uneducated people that they should open 
the door of the closet where they keep their 
skeleton in order to gratify Uncle Sam’s curiosity. 
Avnumber of arrests have been made under the 
law requiring people to answer under penalty of 
imprisonment. An exchange publishes the follow- 
ing colloquy between a census-taker and a lady :— 


























Census Taker—Are you a maid or wife, widow, orphan, 
single or martie 

‘The Questioned Party—Fam a widow. 

©. T—Did your husband die by the rope, electricity, in 
delirium, er from some natural cause? 

‘The Q. P.—He died this time ten years ago. 
sus taker, and although his body bore unmistakable evidence of 
having been jumped on, pounded, shot, and slashed, the 
Coroner's jury said his death resulted from natural causes. 


‘The progress of the work in this State indicates 
that the results of the census will be a disappoint- 
ment to those who have believed that California 
was progressing as rapidly as some of the Central 
States of the continent, Itwill probably turn out 
that our population is increasing very slowly. ‘This 
is largely due to the efforts of the labour unions to 
prevent skilled labour from coming here and com. 
peting in the labour market. 

The new army bill introduces a reform which 
has been long contemplated. The post trader is 
to go the way of ail flesh, and in his stead the 
troops at each post are to run a canteen on co- 
operative principles. When tie bill was up before 
the Senate, Blair of New Hampshire and Hale of 
Maine set up a shriek because beer and light 
wines were to be sold at the céoperative canteens. 
Blair, who never saw a shot fired in anger, de- 
clared, from the teaching of his experience, that 
soldiers fought best on_a tectotal régime. ‘This 
brought up some old soldiers, who gave it as their 
experience that beer and wine in moderation were 
absolute necessaries on acampaign, History cer- 
nly does seem to show that where beer and 
wine drinkers met teetotallers in the field, the lat- 
ter took water in more senses than one. Mr. 
Blair’s own State was settled by men who felled 
the forests and the Indians too, after they had 
been primed with sound Jamaica rum. 

The Navy Depariment continues to call for bids 
for new ships of war. There is a rumour that the 
Union Iron Works and this city are to get con- 
tracts for two new cruisers, having undethid the 
Cramps of Philadelphia, ‘There is something in 
all this which nobody can understand. Every 
pound of steel used in the new ships will have to 
come to San Francisco either from Pennsylvania 
or from England, in which last case it will have to 
pay the 50 per cent, duty. In either. case the 
freight round the Cape will amount to nearly as 
much as the original cost of the steel; labour, too, 
is from 3g to 50 per cent higher hae. How, under 
these circumstances, we can compete with Penn- 
sylvania isa conundrum, ‘Those who are behind 
the scenes tell me that the Union Iron Works, 
which to earn interest on thi apital, should have 
made $200,000 by building the Charleston, actual- 
ly lost $100,000 on that vessel. Now, the woiks 
ate trying for other ships. In the palmy days of 
John Roach, of boodle memory, the puzzle was 
easily solved. John took contracts to build ships 
for less than they cost him. Of course, they hroke 
down, and had to be laid up for repairs within a 
year, There was no congressional limit on the 
Amount which the Department would pay ior 





He was acen- 
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ring vessels, Jolin got his ships back and 
charged enough for the repairs to make up for his 
Joss on the original contract, and to enable him 
to contribute liberally to the campaign fund. All 
which, to the contrary notwithstanding, he died 
a pauper, in debt to the Government, which has 
never dared to prosecute his estate. 

‘The schemes for the absorption of American 
industiies by British capitalisis ran against a 
snag this week at Chicago. [t seems that a syndi- 
cate, mainly consisting of Englislimen, bought the 
Chicago stockyards for $20,000,000; one of the 
stockholders now sues out an injunction against 
the transfer. The stockholder’s object is’ pro- 
bably to get bought off. But the Court may de- 
cide that there is something in the point that it is 
contrary to the public interest to allow leading 
industries to pass into the hands of foreigners 
whose persons and property are not under the 
jurisdiction of our authorities. No writ could be 
“served on an Englishman against his will. In line 
with the movement of the stock-yard stockholder, 
the House Committee on the judiciary has re- 
ported a bill forbidding the transfer of real estate 
tu aliens. ‘To hold real property, under that bill, 
it is necessary to be a citizen. This is going back 
to the days when, under the common law of Eng- 
Jand, which was the law in this country, the estate 
of an alien escheated to the crown at his death, and 
when the Droit d’aubaine prevailed in France. 
But the feeling against alien land holding, which 
threatens to involve, at some future period, the 
landlord system prevailing in England, is quite 
widespread; there is so much to be said in 
favour of it that it would not be surprising if some 
legislation ensued. It is observed that in those 
localities in South and Central America where the 
English have acquired large properties for the 
purpose of mining or conducting other industries, 
they have made themselves masters of the locali- 
ties and are a law unto themselves. 

‘The Reverend Dr. Newman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, sails to-day in the City of| 
Peking, for Yokohama, to preside at a general 
conference of the ministers of his church which is 
tobe held at Tokyo next August. A reception 
was given to the Bishop last evening, and be made 
a speech which was well received.” He said that 
the Japanese “have an imagination and are seek- 
ing a God: whereas the Chinese have only a 
memory, and it will be a hard matter to win them 
from the influence of the teachings of Confucius.” 
Sceptics who heard him, and whose levity on such 
grave matters cannot be too severely reprehended, 
observed that the eminent divine was perfectly 
right except on two small points: the Japanese are 
no more seeking for a God_than “they are in 
search of a father; and as to Confutzé, whom the 
Bishop calls Confucius, there are few publications 
of the church to which Dr, Newman belongs which 
can compare in wisdom, truth, or charity with the 
sayings which have been preserved by the devo- 
tion of his disciples. 

Prize fighting has received a couple of blows, 
which in the language of the ring, might be called 
“siapgerers.” The leading athletic club of the 
Bast has refused to admit John L. Sullivan to its 
rooms on the ground that he is a blackguard ; and 
a pugilist who’ killed his antagonist ina match at 
the Golden Gate Club in this city has been indict- 
ed for murder. “Sporting” citcles are in low 
spirits, and no wonder. There are lots of respect- 
able men who see no-harm in the manly art, in 
deed who regard the cultivation of boxing asa 
preservative against the reckless use of the pistol 
or the knife. “But it seems impossible to sever 
pugilism from brutality, debauchery, and all sorts 
of villainies, and so long as this ‘is the case, its 
merits will not suffice to offset its drawbacks, For 
all this, if a prize fight and an opera are given on 
the same evening, it is odds there will be as many 
leaders of society at the former as at the latter. 

































































THE TREATY NEGOTIATIONS IN 
JAPAN. 
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Tokio, April 27th. 

An event of great importance has just occurred 
in Japan. On Monday, April 22, the new Code 
of Civil Procedure and the first portion of the 
Civil Code were promulgated. ‘They willbe 
Speedily followed by the remainder of the Civil 
Code and by the Commercial Code. ‘These docu- 
iments represent the outcome of 15 years’ labour 
by foreign and Japanese legal experts. ‘They em- 
body the best principles of Western jutisprudence, 
modified only so far as to suit Japanese condi- 
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tions. Already the new Criminal Code, which 
went into force in 1881, has received the approval 
of eminent European jurists, and there can be no 
doubt that the Civil Codes just promulgated will 
also be found satisfactory. Now, therefore, Japan 
possesses a body of civil and criminal laws which 
will bear comparison with those of any county 
in the world. Moreover, just two months ago 
there was promulgated another ordinance, scarcely 
less important, entitled the “ Law of the Constitu- 
tion of the Courts of Justice.’” ‘This law, the carry: 
ing out of which involves a heavy expenditmne, 
completely reorganizes the Couits of justice 
Uhroughout the Empire, and may be said to have 
sceured the endorsement of Western Powers, for 
the prospect of its imminent enactment was one of 
the practical guarantees regarded with satisfac: 
tion by the foreign negotiators in the treaty re- 
visiow conferences. With Iaws fully up to the 
standard of Western requirements, with Courts 
organized on an efficient basis, with police of 
proved competence, and with a prison system 
which has been favourably described by competent 
observers, it must be conceded that no substantial 
barrier stands any longer between Japan and the 
recovery of her judicial autonomy ; or, in other 
words, between ler present semi-isolation and the 
complete freedom of foreign intercourse which she 
desires to substitute for it, 

Keaders of Zhe Times will remember that two 
principal guarantees were embodied in the diplo- 
matic notes accompanying the treaties proposed 
by Japan last year. Of those conditions. the first 
namely, that the new Civil Codes should be pro- 
mulgated and translated into English two years 
before the date fixed for the abolition of consular 
jurisdiction—has now been satisfied, for thie Codes 
are promulgated and their English translations 
published. “But the second—nainely, the appoint. 
ment of a certain number of foreign legal experts 
to sit on the Bench of the Supreme Court, and, in 
conjunction with Japanese Judges, to adjudicate 
cases affecting foreiyners—remains unfulfilled, and 
will never be fulfilled. The Japanese nation has 
revolted against it utterly. “Probably the British 
public do not yet fully understand the story of 
that revolt. If they did, they would certainly 
sympathize with it. When the Constitution was 
promulgated last spring, it was found to contain a 
clause declaring the equal eligibility of all Japanese 
subjects for civil and military appointments. This 
clause might be read in a purely enabling sense. 
Tt might be read to mean that the privilege of 
appointment to office in Japan, though extended 
to all natives of the country, was not necessarily 
limited to natives. Thus interpreted, the Con- 
stitution would not have conflicted with the 
scheme of appointing alichs to Japanese Judye. 
ships. But another ‘reading also was possible— 
namely, that the clause conferred on Japanese 
subjects an exclusive right of property in civil 
and military offices in their own country, and 
that (o appoint foreigners to such offices would be 
to alienate a portion of that propeity from its 
rightful owners. The former interpretation had 
been accepted by the framers of the treaty pro 
gramme; the latter was chosen by the great bulk 
of the people and also by a large section of 
influential officials. The drafters of the treaty 
might, perhaps, have insisted on their own inter. 
pretation had they not been sensible of the in- 
expediency of defying popular sentiment on such 
a subject. The grant of a Constitution, for years 
impatiently awaited by the nation and received at 
last with proportionate rejoicing, had produced a 
most salutary effect. on the relations -between 
rulers and ruled. Naturally the Government 
hesitated to weaken that effect by thus early 
adopting a course which the people regarded as a 
violation of their newly-acquired tights; and not 
less naturally the people, finding themselves chal 
lenged for the first time to assert those rights, 
accepted the challenge with enthusiasm. Even 
had the case stood thus, and thus only, we may 
reasonably doubt whether the framers of the treaty 
would have maintained their ground; whether, 
ina word, the Cabinet would have consented to 
be arraigned by the first Diet on a charge of viola- 
ling the Constitution, But there were other and 
not less cogent considerations to be taken into 
account. Chief among them ranked the fact that 
the object of treaty revision was to remove all the 
tradal restrictions imposed by the old covenants, 
and to place the intercourse of foreigners and 
Japanese on a perfectly free basis. What could be 
more shortsighted than an attempt to compass that 
object by introducing a system emphatically dis- 
tasteful to the bulk of the Japanese nation 2 Such 
a plan would simply mean that the material bar- 
riers set up by the original treaties were to be 
replaced by moral barriers much more potent and 
difficult to remove, For, in addition to the jurists, 
Politicians, journalists, and officials who opposed 
the new treaty on the ground of its alleged uncon- 





















































stitutionality, another section of public opinion 
condemned it not less vehemently from a national 
pointof view. The representatives of this latter 
section asserted that no self-respecting people could 
tamely brook the notion of having their laws ad- 
ministered in their Sovereign’s name by aliens who 
had not even sworn allegiance to that Sovereign, 
‘They further asserted that whatever interpretation 
might be put upon the actual language of the 
Constitution, its spirit would be mauifesily violat. 
ed by a treaty malting alienage a necessary con- 
dition of appointment to judicial office. It was 
ble, they said, that, in exceptional circum. 
siances, a legal. expert, despite his foreign origin, 
might obtain a seat on the Japanese Bench, but so 
soon as foreign origin was declared essential to 
eligibilty for such an office, the intention of the 
Constitution ceased to be fulfilled. ‘lo deny the 
justice of either of these protests was difficult ; 
to concede it was to admit the certain unpopu- 
larity of the proposed system, and the consequent 
inexpediency of introducing it. Bat why, it may 
he asked, did not the Japanese Government, 
appreciating all this, withdraw or modify its pro- 
posals at once? The answer is that not until a 
late stage was the condition of public opinion 
cleatly shown, The views summatized’ here 
needed an interval for their growth, aud might 
perhaps haye failed (o mature had they not been 
rapidly developed by party politics. The new 
treaty had been actually concluded with America 
and almost concluded with Germany before its 
terms became publicly known in Japan. Its prin- 
cipal negotiator, Count Okuma, while out of office 
had organized and led a political party of great 
influence. Opposed to this party was another, 
cely less powerful, which, shortly before Count 
Okuma’s return to the Cabinet, had developed a 
new access of vigour under another name, When 
the announcement was made that America had 
accepted Japan's proposals, Count Okuma’s for: 
mer party took no pains to conceal their exultation 
at their leader’s success, and, as a matter of 
course, their opponents sought to depreciate his 
achievement. ‘Thus very soon the whole question 
was dragged into the arena of party politics, and 
Englishmen do not require to be reminded what 
that signifies for any question, The solid and 
sober elements of dissatisfaction described above, 
fanned and fomented by partizan journalists and 
vehenient agitators, grew weekly and daily more 
formidable. Folks who would otherwise have paid 
no heed to the discussion were led to think about 
it, and the great mtajority of them, embracing the 
patriotic view, raised their voices in the defence of 
the Japan-for-the-Japanese reading of the Consti- 
tution, and against the administration of Japanese 
laws by aliens, 
. Before this widespread dissatisfaction the Go- 
vernment could not choose but bow. It was finally 
vecognized that the project of placing Judges of 
foreign origin on the Bench of the Japaiese Sup- 
reme Court must be abandoned. “The question 
then arose, how far did this determined revolt of 
public opinion affect the possibility of teaty revi- 
sion from a foreign point of view? 

Tn the first place it is to be observed that, speak- 
ing practically, the judicial guarantee was almost 
worthless. ‘To be able to count on finding a ma- 
jority of foreign legal experts on the Bench in 
every case where foreign interests were concemed 
seemed at first sight valuable security ayainst 
injustice. But when we semember that these 
Judges were only to adjudicate upon questions 
carvied by appeal to the Supreme Court, and that 
such appeals could only be taken on questions of 
law, not on questions of fact, the very slender 
nature of the guarantee becomes apparent. More- 
over, there is strong reason to doubt whether 
foreign suitors would have attached any value to 
the presence of Judges who, in the nature of things, 
were likely to be men either without experience or 
with unsalisfactory experience in their own co 
ries, and who might always be suspected of think- 
ing that their tenure of office depended on a 
display of pro-Japanese tendencies. Further, 
these Judges might be of any Western nationality, 
and itis evident that an Englishman would not be 
greatly reasured by the prospect of submitting his 
case to Judges not only just as alien, from his point 
of view, as are the Japanese, but also administer- 
ing codes of law entirely strange to them before 
theic arrival in Japan. Another consideration 
was that to invite the investment of foreign capital 
in Japan under a special system of limited dura- 

i would be a procedure of doubiful efficacy. 
The chief field for foreign enterprise in Japan is 
manufacturing industry; in that direction there 
s plenty of room for capital and experience. But 
if the employment of Judges of foreign origin con- 
stituted any real or “necessary guarantee for the 
security of property, surely thé temporary nature 
of the guarantee would have served to deter rather 
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Better let Europeans and Americans trust Japanese 
institutions from the outset, if they could persuade 
themselves to do so, than bid them place reliance 
‘on guarantees at once slender and temporary. 
Finally, during the tetm allotted for the continued 
existence of the foreign settlements, the presence 
‘or absence of Western experts on the Bench of the 
Japanese Supreme Court could make no difference 
io foreign residents, since the latter would only be- 
come amenable to Japanese jurisdiction by volun- 
taiily passing into the interior, while within treaty 
mits things would remain in statu quo. ‘Thus, 
nder every practical aspect this engagement to 
add thtee or four foreigners to the Bench of the 
Supreme Court possessed no value, whereas such 
a pledge assumed in Japanese eyes a character 
hurtful to national self-respect and opposed to the 
spirit, if not to the letter, of the Constitution, 

The Japanese Cabinet, its confidence in its own 
programme greatly shaken and its unanimity dis- 
turbed by this storm of popular agitation, could 
scarcely have persisted in defying public opinion. 
But it found itself confronted by another and even 
grave difficulty ; events had forced it into the posi- 
tion of negotiating a treaty which, in order to be 
carried into effect, would require the co-operation 
of an Administration totally distinct from the 
Administration by which it had been concluded. 
‘This isa curious and interesting point. Had the 
original programme of revision been accomplished 
within the peried contemplated—that is to say, 
during 1889—the virtually autocratic bureaucracy 
of that time might, on its own responsibility, have 
taken all the steps necessary to the carrying out of 
the new treaty’s provisions. Judges of foreig 
origin might have been appointed, whether such a 
measure conflicted or agreed with the Constitution, 
and a law might have been enacted conferring judi- 

I competence on the section of the Supreme 
Court specially constituted by the treaty—namely, 
the section in which Judges of foreign origin were 
tositin a majority. But the programme, as origin- 
ally mapped out, could not be accomplished. Even 
if England’s unexpected tardiness had not blocked 
the way, affairs moved so slowly that to conclude 
all the treaties and exchange vatifications before 
the end of 1890 became almost hopeless. Nowthe 
Constitution provides that every law must have the 
consent of the Diet, and that, although when the 
Diet is not sitting, the Emperor may, in urgent 
cases, lo maintain public safety and to avert pub- 
lic calamities,” issue ordinances in the place of 
law, suchordinances must be laid before the Diet 
at its next session, and if not then approved by 
that body must cease to have binding force. ‘These 
provisions of the Constitution du not actually come 
into operation until the first Diet assembles, and 
inasmuch as that event does not take place until 
November, the Government, by straining a point, 
might possibly lave issued the necessary laws un. 
der the old system. But it might also, and would 
probably, have failed to do so, in which event it 
would have found itself in the predicament of hav 
ing concluded a treaty the terms of which could 
not be carried out. For it was abundantly mani- 
fect from the temper of the nation that the Diet 
would refuse to endorse or enact a law conferring 
judicial competence on a tribunal specially con- 
stituted for the convenience of foreign suitor: 
presided over by Judges of foreign origin in a 
majority. The Government dared not accept such 
a responsibility or run such a risk. Neither ought 
Western Powers to require it to do so. Civilized 
States are everywhere bound to take due notice of 
each other’s administrative conditions in conclud- 
ing mutual treaties or conventions. The Japanese 
Administration could not pledge itself to anything 
requiring the sanction and co-operation of the Con 
stitutional Administration then on the eve of being 
organized, and the time had passed when such sane. 

ion or co-operation mighthave been dispensed with, 
herefore, the revised treaty must contain no 
stipulations other than such as would be capable 
of fulfilment by exercise of the Imperial preroga- 
tive or of the Government’s constitutional powers, 
independently of Parliament. ideration, 
becoming more and more imperative as month 
after month saw the negotiations still unfinished, 
finally induced the Government to change its 
ground. ‘The necessity was not accepted without 
«reluctance and much friction. It led to the 
resignation of the whole Cabinet in a body, an 
event without parallel since the Restoration in 
1867. Neither was it immediately announced : for 
Count Okuma, returning from the Council at 
which the resolve had been taken, was severely 
wounded by i would-be assassin, and the negotia 
tions had to be suspended till his recovery. Mean- 
while, the Emperor directed the Cabinet Ministers 
to retain their portfolios provisionally, with the 
exception of the Minister President, who was ve. 
placed by Prince Sanjo. ‘The closing days of 










































































signation, and the Cabinet was permanently 
reorganized under the presidency of Count Yama- 
gata; Viscount Aoki replacing Count Okuma. 
The Goverment’s position was then plain enough. 
On the one hand, a trealy had been concluded, but 
not ratified, with America, Germany, and Russia; 
on the other, public opinion had declared itself so 
emphatically against some of the terms of the 
covenant that its ratification could no longer be 
contemplated: Under these circumstances the 
easiest course for Japan to pursne would appar- 
ently have been that adopted by England in 1870, 
when a treaty concluded by her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in Peking with Prince Kung and other 
Chinese Plenipotentiaries, being opposed by the 
Chambers in Great Britain, was laid aside and 
further discussion of its contents indefinitely post- 
poned. It was open to Japan to avow frankly that, 
the voice of the country having been raised against 
the projected treaty and public opinion being 
greatly excited on the question, the ratification of 
the treaties already concluded, and the negotiation 
of similar compacts with other States, must be 
postponed toa more convenient season. But there 
were two powerful arguments against this plan. The 
first was that Japan’s resolve to accomplish treaty re- 
vision had grown stronger every year, and that 
she shrank from doing anything which might 
weaken public faith in the earnestness of her 
determination, Already the agitation described 
above had been misconstrued by some critics 
into an evidence, not of opposition to the proposed 
terms of revision, but of opposition to revision on 
any terms—evidence, in short, of a desire to keep 
foreigners out of the interior, to restrict their i 
tercourse with Japanese, and to limit their com- 
mercial opportunities in Japan as much as pos- 
sible. ‘The country could not afford to lay itself 
open toa charge of reverting to the anti-foreign 
spirit of early times, and, for the rest, the accusa- 
tion had no truth. ‘The second argument related 
to the Government’s attitude towards its own 
subjects. Among the Japanese trading with fo- 
reign communities at the treaty ports there is 
a party which finds its opportunity in the present 
state of restricted’ commercial intercourse, and 
is consequently opposed to every change in a 
liberal direction. By this party advantage had 
been taken of the general agitation to push its own 
selfish views in the sense of a protest against 
permitting foreigners to own real property in the 
interior of Japau, and against exposing Japanese 
tradesmen and manufacturers to direct contact 
with the abundant resources, wide experience, and 
masterful methods of Western capitalists. The 
cry awoke some echoes of old time resentment, and 
was more or less in tune with the impatience and 
indignation which had gradually been excited 
by the difficulty of vindicating the Empire's 
sovereign tights, and by the nature of the terms 
which Japan had been obliged to offer in exchange 
for the recovery of her independence. ‘To post- 
pone the negotiations sine die would have left the 
field open to the growth of this evil phase of the 
agitation, and would have encouraged the agitators 
to imagine, or pretend, that their views had ob- 
tained some measure of official endorsement. 
Accordingly, it was resolved that a new basis of 
negotiation should be sought, One of the proposed 
guarantees was then on the point of fulfilment and 
has now, as stated above, been actually fulfilled ; 
the other had been denounced by the voice of the 
Japanese nation, and was, moreover, of no real 
value from the foreign point of view. Shorn of 
these conditions, the programme assumed a simple 
form. It stood thus:—Tie further existence of 
consular jurisdiction would be limited to a fixed 
term of years, reckoned from the date of the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, during which term foreigners 
would be allowed to trade, travel, and reside freely 
in the interior of Japan, on condition of submitting 
to any Japanese laws governing foreign inter 
course within Japanese territory, just as Japanese 
in Western countries are required to submit to 
the corresponding laws in force there. Further 
until the termination of that 
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his functions. 
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ades the leaven of an entirely new civilization 
has been gradually permeating the national cha- 
racter, 17 years have left the mark of half a 
century. Lads who had barely learned to read 
and write when the nation first. began to wonder 
at the engagements it had contracted with for 
countries, are now grown men, Youths who were 
then on the threshold of a career, are now leading 
members of their various professions. Politicians, 
journalists, and public speakers who in those days 
earned a title to originality by first applying the 
principles of western international laws to eastern 
cases, have now been distanced by the movement 
they inaugurated. The nation sees with new eyes 
and thinks with new thoughts. Foreign ob- 
servers, watching these changes, sometimes cu: 
ously but for the most part apathetically, are 
surprised and startled by a result that should 
have been foreseen. Accustomed to regard public 
opinion in Japan as docilely waiting to, be 
moulded by official direction, they are astonished 
to see it assert itself independently, and still 
more astonished to find that officialdom no longer 
ventures to oppose it. ‘This is the great fact de- 
monstrated by the events of the past two years, 
From the columns of numerous and widely read 
newspapers; from the speeches of politicians and 
economists ; above all, fvom the teachings of Occi- 
dental civilization, the Japanese have learned the 
functions and capabilities of that potent agent, 
public opinion, ‘The negotiations have now to be 
conducted with a nation jealous of its honour and 
bitterly impatient of the restraints put upon its 
independence, not with a few calm and liberal 
statesmen, removed from the range of popular pre- 
judices and capable of regarding international 
problems with impartial eyes. 

For Englishmen, the most interesting incident 
of the story is that their country once more finds 
herself mistress of the situation. Twice before, 
owing to the influence necessarily attaching to her 
commercial preponderance and to the prestige of 
her resolute policy in the past, it rested with 
Great Britain to rescue Japan from her difficulties 
or to condemn her to a further term of probation. 
Both of these opportunities were neglected, and 
after the loss of the second, America, Germany, 
and Russia, stepping in, earned Japan's gratitude 
by liberal generosity, ‘It seemed then that Eng- 
land had been hopelessly relegated to a back 
place. But time befriended lier, Changes of 
personnel in Downing-strect and at the Legation 
in Tokio, supplemented by the wonted delibera- 
tion of her procedure in all international matters, 
involved so much delay that, whereas her speedy 
agreement with the terms accepted by America, 
Germany, and Russia would have virtually solved 
the problem, the apparent impossibility of secur- 
ing her assent discredited the Japanese nego- 
tiators and afforded time for the growth of the 
strong agitation described above. ‘The result, 
briefly stated, is that’ the Japanese Government 
and people are now fully sensible of the paramount 
necessity of concluding a treaty with Engla 
‘They see that, whatever may be the goodwill of 
other Powers, the key of the situation lies ultima- 
tely in Great Britain’s hand as surely as it lay 
there 20 years ago. In the negotiations now 
resumed Japan's whole energy will be directed 
securing British acquiescence, and it is not too 
much to predict that if she succeeds England's 
influence and prestige in Japan will recover all 
their lost ground, and stand higher than they ever 
stood before, ‘The question for Lord Salisbury to 
consider is whether guarantees, of which one never 
had any real value and the other is alveady ful- 
filled, should be suffered to stand between England 
and Japan’s friendship, and between the present 
commercial restrictions imposed on British subjects 
in Japan and the complete freedom offered by the 
new treaty. No sensible Englishman cares two 

ws whether the guarantee about foreign judges 
remains or disappears, while to Japan its absence 
means national rejoicing, its presence ational 
umbrage and discontent. One can scarcely ex 
aggerate the effect that will be produced if, in the 
sequel of all this agitation and perplexity, England 
comes forward and proves thal, so far [rom ignor- 
Ng or opposing Japan’s claims, she and she alone 
is prepared and competent to secure their nniver- 
sal recognition. It does not often happen that so 
large a reward awaits such an easy exercise of 
statesmanship, 
















































































The following article appeared in the leading 
columns of the same issue of Zhe Times :— 
BRITISH ASCENDENCY IN JAPAN. 

Our Correspondeut at Tokyo narrates, in the 
letter which we publish to-day, a hitherto untold 
Part of an interesting histor Every year our 
trade with Japan grows. We have active, entet- 

tivals inthe United States and 
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trade and capital in that country, and it is of 
supreme moment for us to learn, #s our Correspon- 
dent states, that we shall soon, in all probability, 
see the present treaty limits abolished, and Japan 
entirely thrown open to commercial intercourse. It 





rests in the main with England tosay whether and 
when this shall be. ‘The preponderating foreign 
influence in Japanese politics has not of late been 

, and 


inf 
British, The counsels of Germany, Russ’ 
America have been listened to more atten 
than ours. But a turn in affairs now give: 
favourable opportunity for recovering our influ. 
ence, and it will be our fault if we miss it. 
Hitherto, Western States have declined to re- 
cognize Japan as entitled to all the privileges of a 
mature, civilized nation, Inthe majority of dis- 
putes to which foreigners are patties the nalive 
Courts have no jurisdiction. ‘The Englishman or 
German conceimed is entitled to have his case 
dealt with in what may be called Consular Courts. 
Japan is treated much as we treat Turkey, Egypt, 
and other countries with laws and customs radi- 
cally at variance with our own. This disability 
has long become galling to a people who justly 
pride themselves upon the rapid advances which 
they have made in civilization; and in 1882 the 
Mikado’s Government proposed to the numerous 
‘Treaty Powers that the opening up of the country 
to foreign trade and residents should go hand 
hand with the abolition of the Consular jurisdic- 
tion, What obstacles have hitherto prevented the 
attainment of this object, what modifications have 
from time to time been made at the instance of 
the Powers in the programme of reforms, what 
policy each of the interested States, jealous of each 
other, has pursued, what Ministerial crises have 
been the result of this controversy, would be tedious 
totell. It is enough to remember that, as our 
Correspondent points out, the part which England 
has played in the long negotiations has not earned 
her the gratitude of the Japanese, and that English 
influence has suffered temporarily an eclipse. 
Now, however, the sitution has changed. The 
claim of Japan to be released from her disability 
has been strengthened by a series of remarkable 
reforms, to which there is no parallel in history. 
Since 1881 a new Criminal Code, based upon 
European models, has been in force. Onthe 21st 
of last month the new Code of Procedure and the 
first. part of the new Civil Code, also in part the 
work of Western jurists, were promulgated, and 
they will be soon followed by the remainder of the 
Civil Code and the Commercial Code. About 
Unree months ago appeared an ordinance, reorga- 
nizing at great expense upon European plans 
the Courts of Justice throughout the Empire. ‘The 
request to bé permitted to discard the sign of 
tutelage is made with uew force when Japan has 
acquired a judicial and legal system ‘fully ona 
level with those of some Western States, an 
effective police, and prisons, if not perfect, at all 
events greatly improved. What more could her 
rulers do to make good her right to enter the fel- 
lowship of nations, an equal among equals? Last 
year the Japanese Government, in accordance 
with a suggestion made by several of the Powers, 
proposed to do something more. ‘They suggested 
that the abolition of the Consular jurisdiction 
should be accompanied by two safeguards, sufli- 
cient to inspire confidence in the new order of 
things. Not only were the Civil Codes to be pro- 
mulgated and translated into English two years 
before the Consular jurisdiction was abolished, 
but a certain number of European lawyers were to 
be appointed members of the Supreme Court, 
and to adjudicate, along with native Judges, 
upon cases affecting foreigners. ‘he first con- 
dition has been fulfilled; the second is not, 
cannot be, and, as our Correspondent argues, 
ought not to be, carried out. The Japanese 
Government mistook the temper of their country- 
men when they promised to nominate foreign 
Judges. ‘They forgot that along with other 
changes had been formed a public opinion, which 
must not be ignored, and which openly revolts 
against this humiliating concession, It has been 
declared to be contrary to the terms of the new 
Constitution ; it has been condemned with more 
confidence as unpatriotic; and the Government has 
been obliged to yield to the cry of “ Japan for the 
Japanese.” They would imperil their existence if 
they tried to resist the storm of universal disappro- 
bation, What ought to be the effect of the with- 
drawal of one of the promised guarantees? Our 
Correspondent argues that theloss is more apparent 
than real, and that there is no reason why England, 
notwithstanding previous official declarations on 
the subject, should delay, on account of an illu- 
sory injury, obtaining the very substantial benefits 
sure to come in the train of the general opening 
up of the country. What, in the majority of cases, 
would be the value of the presence of foreign 
experts if they sat only in the Supreme Court, to 
which come merely questions of Jaw? What 
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comfort would it be to English suitors that a 
French jurist would, in the last resort, have a 
share in the determination of their causes? The 
condition proves to he exceeding offensive to the 
Japanese, and its value to those for whose benefit 
the stipulation was made is more questionable. Be- 
sides, the matter is no longer entirely in the hands of 
the Government, ‘he Constitution provides that 
every law must have the consent of the Diet, and 
though they might technically have taken advan- 
tage of the plea that this condition does not take 
effect until November next, and might in the 
meantime pass the laws necessary for the appoin- 
ment of foreign Judges, the tempest that would 
await them would be destructive of any Admini- 
stration. 

In these circumstances what is the duty of Great 
Britain? What is her clear course in view of the 
solid advantages to be gained by establishing 
freedom of intercourse? It would be both gracious 
and politic, answers our Correspondent, to waive 
all question about one of the promised guarantees, 
and to be satisfied with the other. In the ne- 
gotiations now resumed Japan’s whole energy will 
be directed to securing British acquiescence, and 
itis not too much to predict that, if she suc- 
ceeds, England’s influence and prestige in Japan 
will recover all their lost. ground and ‘stand 
than stood before.” The 











higher they ever 
promised reward is great, and the sacrifice to 
be made is small. It is ‘common ground that 


the Consular jurisdiction, the badge of infancy, 
must go. We could not expect that a nation 
which assimilates so rapidly and so successfully 
the best parts of our civilization, which exhibits 
an unprecedented aptitude for progress, and 
which has enlightened rulers, would long submit 
to an odious mark of inferiority. ‘The true friends 
of England are those who resent most keenly the 
continuance of the system which stamps them as 
barbarians. Between the maintenance of the juris- 
diction of the various forms of Consular Courts and 
that permitting the unrestrained action of the na- 
tive Courts there appears to be no tenable middie 
course. It must be remembered that the proffered 
guarantee of the presence of foreign Judges in 
the Court of Appeal would be of little avail if 
ever there did come about, in a case affecting 
Europeans, a serious collision between Western 
ideas and Japanese. Our Correspondent counsels 
our Goverment to meet ina generous spirit the 
Japanese Government, and he fortifies his advice 
with arguments which we trust will not be lost sight 
of. Inthe past we have made mistakes, which 
have put England at a disadvantage as compared 
with America, Germany, and Russia. We are 
told, by one well acquainted wit the situation, 
“that the Japanese Government and people are 
fully sensible of the paramount necessity of con- 
cluding a treaty with England,” and that “ they 
see that whatever may be the goodwill of other 
Powers, the key of the situation lies ultimately 
in Great Britain's hands, as surely as it lay there 
twenty years ago.” Who will be to blame if this 
mood is suffered to pass without our meeting it 
graciously and sagaciously? 

















LATEST ‘TELEGRAMS. 
=== 


([Reurer “SpeciaL” ro “Jaean Matz.”] 
London, July 6th. 

The Spanish Ministry has resigned, and Seftor 
Canovas has formed a new Cabinet. 

A memorial is being signed by many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons against the 
African agreement. It regrets the proposed 
extension of French powers in Madagascar. 

Major-General Sir R. H. Buller, K.C.B,, 
K.C.M.G., V.C., Quarter-Master General, suc- 
ceeds General G. J. Viscount Wolseley, K.P., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., as Adjutant-General. 


London, July 8th. 
The London police go on a general strike 
to-night. 
London, July oth. 
The Conference Committee of the Houses 
has adopted a substitute for the original Silver 
Bill. The new Bill provides for the purchase 
of 4} million ounces of silver monthly and the 
issue of silver certificates which are to be full 
legal tender. The clause providing for the re- 
demption of the certificates with silver bullion 
is expunged, and they are made redeemable 
with gold coin. 
The Police strike has failed. 
Or 


URBA 


London, July gth. 
Dr. Peters has reached the coast on his return 
from the interior of Africa. 
A strike of the London Postmen is imminent. 
A fierce conflict has taken place between the 
Police and a mob in Bow-street. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ce es 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down Trains Leave Suimpasus Station at 6. 
6.40, 8, 8.55, 9.30,* 10.25, and 11.45 am., and 1.25, 
2:30, 3.551 4-45;t 5-50; 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15 p.m, 

Up ‘Trains Leave Yououama Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.10, 9.15,F 10.22, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
3: 4-25, 5.30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10,05, and 11.05} p.m. 

Fanes—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20, 


Trains marked (*)run through without stoppin 
aki, Tsuraimi, and Kanagawa Stations, 











at Omori, Ka- 
i ru 5 hose marked (t) 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasakis aid T 
rumi Stations, ii 








‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Trains stave Yorouama (down) at 6.80, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 a.m, and 12,40, 3.25, 4.55. 5.35, and 7.45 p.m. 
and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.49, 9.40, and 11.07 a.m, 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7.25, and 9.46 p.m, 

Fanns—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 
sawa, sen'42, sen 28, sen 14; to Iiratsuka, sex 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sew 7§, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen SI, 

Down trains at 6.40 am. run no further than Kyoto arriving 
there at tha9 piin,j at 10.20 ast. no further tan Nagoya, 
arriving at to.10 p.m.;at 42.49 p.m. no farther than Shizuoka, 
arriving there at 6.s0.p.m., at 3.36 pum. no furthe 


Zuoka, artiving at 848 p.m; andthe train at §.33 pane runs to 
Kobe, arriving at 12.45 p.m. next day. 
A tramway runs between Kozu and Yusoro (distance 4 ri. 


Jinrikisha may be hired between Yusoro and  Mivanosit:ta 
distance 1} 11). 























OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Trans Lravs OruNa (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.m.; KAMAKURA 
(down) at 7.41 and 9.51 am,, and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and S41 p.n.; and Zusuimvun (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m,, and 12.25, 1.50) 4.239 6.349 and 8 50 p.m, 
Yoxosuxa (up) at 645) 855, and 11.20 am, and 
12.50, 31 5.10, 7-45 pm; Zusmimura (up) at 
701, 9.12) and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, §.26, and 
Bor p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.11)9.22, and 11.46 
am,, and 1.15, 3 26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Fanus—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sew 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 








ind 














‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Thains Leave Téxvd (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
B50, and 11.40 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.'; and 
Maxnasutt (up) at 6, 8.55. and 11.50 a.m., and 2.50 
and 5.5¢ pam, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave SutnyiKu, Toxvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12,52, 4, and 7 p.m; and Hacntojr 
(up) at 5.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m, and 2,20 and §.30p.m, 
Fanes—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third.class sen go. 

















TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘Teatns teave Taasart (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
aum., and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m.; and Yoroxawa (up) 
at 8 and r1a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m 


Fanus—First-class, sen 75; second.class, sen 45 
hird-class, sen 25, 








UTSUNOMIYA-IMAICHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ursuxomiva (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.9§* and 3.05 p.m.; and Imaict 
(up) at 7.38 a.m, and 12.13, 2.43, and §.19* p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, sen 63; second-class, sen 42; 
third-class, sen 21. 


* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 








NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Leave NaGoya at 9.05 a.m,, and 5.05 p.m, 
and Takeroyo at 7.50 a.m, and 3.50 p.m, 


Fares—Second-class, sen 74; Third-class, se 97. 





TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains Lave Taxetoyo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and Oru (down) at 3 5.95 and 8.55 p.m. 
Fares—Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Sreamuns teavie the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.55 

and 10,30 a.m,, and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leave 

YOKOSUKA at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1,30, and 4.00 
in, —Fare, sen 20. 


riginal from 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 





A-CHAMPAIGN 
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MAIL STEAMERS. and 33 Chinese in steerage. For Hongkong:|Kobe:—Silk for France 164 bales. Waste Sill 
MALLs SERAMERS, Mis. J. Widmoe Rolph in cabin, For Shanghai:}for France 123 bales. Treasure for Singapore 
oo Mr. Irs. Cosmo J. Burton in cabin. For |$3,000.00, 
THE NEXT MAIL 18 DUE Singapore: Mr. A. H, Bengough iw cabin. Per British steamer China, for San Francisco :— 
isis uaeuets Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong es 
essai Bl perv. Friday, July nth, vid Nagasaki and Kobi Will, Colonel shee ew laa 
k Chaunesy, Mr. and Mrs. Kretzchmas, Captain : tnancincn, Wane EINES astcaus 
¥com Ametica .. per 0.0. Co. Tuesday, July 15th.* Butcher, Mr. C. Gregory, Mr, Ho Hon Shun,| Stanghai 679 4.217 2.842 74738 
From Hongkong. per O. & O.Co, Tuesday, July 15th-t | yyigs Allen, Miss Simons, Miss Imbrof, Mr. J, R.| Eves. 2500 44924553454 
_ is ee N D s » Miss rof, Mr. J Yoloham: S412 1,295 $725 12,432 
* Oceanic left San Francisen on June 26th, t Belgie (with Eng-| Scott, and Mrs. Addyes Scott in cabin; 6 Chinese| Hongkong 250 = 250 
lish mai) 1eft Hongkoug on July Min in steerage. aoe aaa 
Tae oan Per French steamer Melbourne, from Hongkong Votal . 6591 5,961 11022 23,574 
piled THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES via pots:-Mr, Gable Soler, Mr, Ed. Leuimat, foe 
or, Shanghai Y Mrs. Sara cline Mrs. Heine, Messrs. Gou- iinaiadha. 8 aene ® CAvikE Altos 
fs Kote, Sanit perN.¥.K. Tuesday, July 15th. lord, Muzelier, Sutcher, A. ‘T. Adams, K, M. = "se4 — ‘304 
Fon eee? yer 0.& 0 Co. ‘Thursday, July 17th. |Shroff, Mr. and Mrs. Scott, Mr, Syad Mohamed | Yokobam = 8 = a 
Far Bucipey-vi d, Mr. Hecht, Mrs. Wagner, family, and ait eg rae 


Hongkong... per Ny D. Lloyd. 


Sunday, July 20th. 





per ALM. Co, 
fay &e, per C; Co. 
w pet By M, Cos 


Sunday, July 20th. 
Saturday, July 26th, 
‘Tuesday,’ July 26th. 














LATEST SHIPPING. 
pS 
ARRIVALS. 


City of Peking, American steamery, 3,129, J. M. 

warly, sth July, —San neisco 14th 
Fiona Saud jase, General-B. M. SS. Co. 

Norma, Norwegian schooner, §5, Jobnson, 6th 
July,—Guam 26th June, Ballast. Captain. 

Swami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kend 
dine, 7th July,—Howolulu 25th June, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Argyll, British bark, 1,222, C. O. Allen, 7th July, 
“New York 15th February, Oil and Genera 
China and Japan Trading Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J- Panton, R.N.R., 
7 Ja nuver, B.C 2ist June, General, 

—C. 


S. Co. 
Ansan British st 
































ner, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
8th July,—Hongkong 2oth June, Nagasaki 3rd, 
and Kobe 7th July, General-—P. & O.S- 

Kwangsang, British steamer, 989, Sellar, oth July, 
Hongkong 2nd July, Geveral—Jardine, Ma: 
theson & Co, 

Benfedi, British steamer, 14452, Clark, roth July, 
—Kobe 8th July, Genera nes & Co. 

Shanghai, British steamer, 2,044, F.N. Tillard, 


























roth July,—Hongkong 24th, Nag 28th 
June, i nd, Kaba guts fily, General—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Melbourne, French steamer, Vimont, roth 





kong 1st, Shanghai 5th, and Kobe 
neral.—Messageries Maritimes Co, 





July,— 
oth Jul 






Hor 
C 








DEPARTURES. 

Bellerophon, Buitish steamer, 1,400, Guthrie, 5th 
July,—Kobe, General.—Butterlield & Swire, 

Windsor, British steamer, 1,797, Rayburn, 5th 
July,—Kobe, General—Mat Sui. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. C. Williams, 

ly,—Vancouver, B.C., General.—C. P. 











China, British steamer, 2,644, W. B. Seabu 
P. 











Julf,—San Francisco, Genera M.S.S. 
Oius, French steamer, 2,500, Delacroix, 6h July, 
“Shanghai vid Kobe, General—Messageries 





Maritimes 
Chefoo, British: steamer, 687, Hutchinson, 7th July, 
Kobe, General—Butterfield & Swire, 
Lity of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M 
Cavarly, Sih July,—Hongkong,’ General. —P. 
M.S.S.’Co 
Oanfa, British steamer, 1,957, W. S. “Thompson, 
7th July,—Kobe, General —W. M. Strachan & 
Co. 

















Lucania, British ship, 1,774, Gibson, 8th July,— 
Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, RNR, 
Sth July,—Shanghai, General—C, P.M. S. 
Cc 








Japanese steamer, 
8th July,—Shanghai and ports, General. —Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Krancisca:—Mr. H. T, Finck, Mr. K. Kabuto, 
Bishop Newr » Me. and Mrs. D.L. Hillis, Mrs. 
E. Reese, Messrs. K. Sagara, ¥. Ito, F. W. 
Macandray, Max Slevogt, M. Willett, and Rev. 
Y. Honda ‘and child incabin. For Hongkong : 

Peter Wehner, Mrs. C. C. 
Mow Keung in cabin. 
British steamer Parthia, from Vancouy 
lessrs, G. Goward, M.N. McLaren, W. 
. Krauschitz, G. J. Dunlop, A. L 












Mrs. Blocklinger, Mr. 
Maish, Mr. C. 
Per 





servant, and Mr, Yu Tin Kee in cabin; 2 passen- 
gets in steerage. 





DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Mr. W. A. Backhouse, Mr. and Mrs. 









Pare and child, Mr. J. Johnstone, Mr. Joseph 
Hardmeet, Rev. H. W. Fraser and family, Dr. 
Faries, Mr. R. B, Rigby, R.N., Mr. and Mr 





Eustace, Messis. M. E, Hosking, Frank Stengeon, 
and R. Martin in cabins 4 passengers in steerage. 
From Hongkong: Messrs. J. S. Bailey, H. H. 
Bailey, J. R. Rich, and Isaac Hughes in sec 
class, and 125 Chinese in steerage. _ From Shang- 
2 -W. Kingsmill, Mr. T. W. Kingsmill, 
1. F. Pettus, and Mrs, M. Pettus in cabin. 
Kobe: Mr. M. Seligmann in second class. 

Per British steamer China, for San Francisc: 
—Mr. B, E, Theodor, Mr. B. J. Franklin, Mr 
Franklin, Rev. J. N. Hayes, Mrs. Hayes, three 
children and infant, Rev. C. T. Reid, three ch 
dren and infant, Mr. C, Beurman, Mr. J 
Rodewald, Mrs. Lee, Misses Alice and Annie 
Hoar, Professor Fenollosa, Mrs, Fenollosa, Miss 
Fenollosa and maid, Mr. W. J. Hill, Mrs. Hill, 























Dr. Hausknecht, Captain H. Goseh, Mr. P. 
Schramm, Mr, J. B. Sargent, Mrs, Sargent, Capt 
‘Thateche Mr. Douglas Sladen, Mrs. Sladen 





and child, Miss Lorimer, Rev. W. Pigott, Mrs, 








Pigott and child, Mr, J. F. Mortis, Miss Moris, 
Miss Kellner, Mrs. Ho A. Howe and child, Mrs. 
Sandford, Master F, B, Stange, Mr. J. Homgs 


berger, Dr. J. Dudgeon, Mrs, Dudgeon and three 
danghters, Miss Waters, Mr. C. S. Meeks, 
by, Rev. FS, B. Grainher, Rev. A. C. B. 
a, Messrs: G Peutile, R. Binnie, G. Beckett, 
Munn, Miss Harris, 
Miss Loomis, Master Loomis, Mrs Towing, Rev. 
A. P. Thwing, Miss M. J. Goodwin, Mr. J. H 
Warmer, Mis. Warner and European sae 
Messrs. E, Butler, G. E. Martin, Neville, Lomax, 
R. Miyabara, Rolfe, Berg, Holley, Rev. Mr. 
Seckaforse, Mr. R. E. Withers, Mr. A. A. Mello, 
Mrs. S. E. Laine, Miss Lewis, and Miss Niles, 
» in cabin, 
et’ French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr. E. Kellmann, Mr, Chan Sam, Mr. 
Max Slergt, Mr. Th, H. ‘Thomann, Mr. James 
Knox, Mr. W. Pease, Mr. Juan de Olaquilere, 
Mr. Guillermo Catigbac, Mr. Marciano Arguelles, 
. and Mrs, de Sonnaville, fant and amah, 
Dr. Bell, Mr. Gardiol, Mr. Octave, Captain 
Browne, Mr. H. Keitel, Mr. Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert “‘Tannahill, Mr. H.G, Barker, and Miss 
Marie Destrez in 

Per Japanese steamer Saihio Alaris, for Shanglial 
and port d Mrs. Pott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennedy and child, Mrs. Yoshisuge and child, 
Bishop Nicolai, Viscount Saisho, Mrs. Vamawaki 
and child, Mrs. Bremner, Dr. Wagner, Messrs. 
Narikawa, Sondheim, Sale, Watanabe, Naka- 
mura, Takagi, Evans, and’Togo in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs, Miyoshi, Mrs. Murata, Mrs. Oyagi, 
Messrs. Ota, Lee Chee Sing, Lee Chee Hen, 
Ogawa, Makuda, Aeshi, Kusai, Mrs. Yamawaki’s 
two children, Miss Miyoshi, and Miss Shinagawa 








Per 


R. Beckett, F, H. Nalder, D. 













Fi 












































Jin second class, and 143 passengers in steeraye. 





CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
Cu 









TEA. 
ND raciTiC 
casana. Const. TOTAL, 
2.044 976 7,717 
1,628, = 4833 
Yokohama ... 8 155 41 4456 
Hongkong = 92 482 
Fuochow Sey 05t 
Total 8,381 5277 434 309. 15,401 
SILK. 
NEW YORK ToTAL 








Shanghai rt 191 
Hongkor ot Se 
Yokoh 10 10 

Total 2 282 








. Hardy, A.J. Wilkin, Young, 
and Le Comte de‘Tinseau in cabin; 4 Japanese 


te 
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REPORTS. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavarly, reports :-—Lelt San Krane'sco the 14th 
Juve at3.37 pam.; first 24 hours fresh gale from 
W.N.W. with heavy sea and-swell; thence. to 





Honolulu smooth sea Acvived 








.| and hazy, crossed m 


if 
at Honolulu the 22nd at 5.21 a.m. and left at 2.45 
p.m. carried N.E. trades to 28° N. and 160° K. 
thence fresh southerly toS.W. winds, moderate sea, 
rainy overcast weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 5th July at“4 p.m,, detained off Cape King 9 
hours by dense fog. 
The British steamer Parthia, Captain Panton, 
:—Left Victoria the 21st June at 9.20 p.m 
ate to fresh vatiable winds with dull 
raivy weather to 23rd from 24th to 27th inclusive 
strog westerly wind and heavy head sea; 28th 
and 29th moderate S.W, to N.W. winds, overcast 
dian the 29th, lat. 49.16 N 
July rst and and strong W. wind and very heavy 
head sea; 3rd to 5th inclusive, light variable winds, 
overcast and hazy; 6th strong head wind and 
sea, foggy; 7th detained for 4 hours by fog, 9 
am. made the land. 
erich steamer Meléonrne, Captain Vimout, 
Left Marseilles the 1st June at 5 p.m., 
called at Alexandria the 6th and same day at 
Port Said; passed Suez Canal the 7th, experi- 
enced in the southern portion of the Red Sea 
foggy weather, and reached Aden the 12th; passed 
ardafui Cape the 13th at noon, experienced a 
strong monsoon with very heavy sea, which broke 
the rails and some stanchions on the star board 
side aft; called at Colombo the 19th; thence 
light breeze. Arrived at Singapore the 24th inst. 
Acrived at Saigon the 26th and left the 28th at 
10.30 a.m,, from there .o Paracels kept S.W. 
winds with smooth sea; thence calm easterly 
breeze with easterly swell. Arrived at Hongkong 
the rst July at 5.30 a.m. and left at 7.30 p.m. 
thence to the Lamocks, calm and smooth water, 
from there light westerly breeze, which bec: 
strong after Turnabout to Taichow ; thence N,W. 
winds; passed Steep Island the 4th at noon, and 
anchored at Woosung the 4th at g a.m.; left the 
sth at 2 p.m; experienced foggy weather to 
Quelpaert; thence to Straits strong head wind 
with rough sea; passed Shimonoseli the 7th at 9 
a.m, and anchored near Kobe Point the Suh at 
3.30 a.m, came alongside the pier at 6 a.m.; 
leit Kobe the gth at 5,30 a.m.; had fine weather 
and smooth sea; passed Rock Island the roth at 
3.30 a.n.; thence foggy and rainy weather and 
Strong current, Arrived at Yokohama at 10 a.m. 

































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


pera ae Sees} 


IMPORTS. 

The Market has continued fairly active for 
English Yarns at former quotations. Bombays 
have been in request at an advance of $1 to $1.50 
from the lowest point, in sympathy with the ad- 
vance in native spinnings. Shirtings have also 
met with a moderate enquiry, but the market is 
somewhat quiet at the close, Sales for the week 
amount to about: English Spinnings 1,500 bales, 
Bombays Soo bales, and Shirtings 27,500 pieces. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


























Grey Shitings—84%, a8tyds. sy inches $1.55 to 2.00 
Grey Shictings—ol, 324 yds. 45inches 135 to 255 
= Cloth—=7h, 24 yatds, 42 inelies 2. 1.30 to 1.50 

tings—12 yards, yyinches.. 125 to 1.60 
Prints—Assusted, 24 yards, 3oinches .. 1.70 to. 2.00 





Cotton—Htalians andsatteeis lacie 32 





007 to od 




















Per French sleamer “Onits; for Shanghai vid 


UNIVE 





tiphite cai 
Twley ‘Rede=aj to sth, 24 yards, 30 

inches as to 155 
Turkey Keds—3i to 4th, 24 vail, 30 

inches... 175 to 2.05 
Velvets—Ilacte, 35 51 450 to 615 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 4: 0.50 to 0.65 
Taffachelas, 13 yatds, a3 inches sso teas to 235 
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WOOLLENS. 


























40-42 yards, y2inches... 84.00 ta $50 
Italian Cloth, ’s0 yards, 32 inches best 0.274 to 324 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medi seseateuasasene OBOE UO 26) 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32. inches 

Common hoe OB to aah 
Mouns 

gt inches +6 : 0.13 to 0.17 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 5; @ s6inches ... 0.50 to 0.60 
Croths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches ........ 0.35 to 0.60 
Hianketa—Scailet and Green, 4 to 34 ih, 

per th fonenssses 0.30 WY 0,38 


COTTON VARNS 


$27.00 to 2850 





16/a4, Ordin 
















Nos. 16/24, Medium 28.50 to 29950 
Nos. 16/24, Good to esi 29.75 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... sine $1.50. to 32.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary .vsicsssssuesewe $0.50 t031.00 
Nos. a8 32, Mediaui ...... 3100 to 32.50 
Nos. 28/32, Good to ties 33.75 to 33.75 
Nos. 38/|2, Medium to Best 36.50 to 39 00 
No. 325, Two-fold .sccseceeae 36.00 to 37.50 
No. 4as, T'wo-fold -....., 36.00 0 39.50 
PER DALE. 
No. 20s, Bombay 74.00 to 80.00 





No. 16s, Bombay 
Non. tole4, Bombay 


sue 74:50 tO 79-50 
METALS. 

No change to report in this market. 
and prospect are both gloomy. Japanese seem to 
content themselves with enquiring for things which 
are not in stock, while holders are unable to move 
the various lots which they have in godown. 
Quotations all nominal. 


The aspect 








































Flat Bars, dinch......., sense $2-90 LO 3.00 
Flat Bars, inch xy ss 3.00 to 3.10 
Round and square up tog inch 3.90 to 3.10 
Nailiod, assorted sierase Nom. 

Nailrod, small size... Nom, 

[ron Plates, assorted 3-20 to 3.30 
Sheet Iron, + 3.60 to 3.90 
Galvanized Iron sheets ne 6.50 to 6.75 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.00 to 4.75 
Tin Plates, per hox 480 to 5.10 
Pig Iron, No. 1.40 to 1.50 


KEROSENE; 


Nothing fresh here, Market dull and buyers 
holding off, hoping for some reduction in price. 
Deliveries continue fair. Country demand reported 
good, and the Tokyo market is rumoured to be a 
litle firmer. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Chester... csccseoesve sonNom, $1.77} to 1.80 
Comet Nom. 175. to 
Devoe 3.) Nom, 1724 to 
Russian Nom. 1.jo tos.72) 





SUGAR, 


Holders grip firm on Takao Sugar, and hence 
there has been nothing done in this description. 
One batch of White Refined has been moved off 
at $8.20 per picul for 500 piculs, and another at 
$7.40 per picul for 851 piculs. During the week 
receipts of Canton Whites have been large, and 
the market is weak for all White sorts. 











White Refined........ w» $5.90 108.50 
Manila... 3.70 to.4.50 
‘Taiwanfoo. — 
Pent 2.85 
Nami 2.80 
Cake . = 
Brow 4:20 





EXPORTS, 
RAW SILK, 
Our last issue was of the 3rd instant, and gave 


statistics up to the close of the old season, Since 
the 1st of this month, settlements in this market 
reach 288 piculs, divided thus :—Filatures 205, 
Re-reels 72, Hamatsuki 11. Direct export has 
been 35 bales, making the total business of the ten 
days equal to 325 piculs. 

When last writing prices were fairly strong on 
the basis of some reduction on top rates. ‘These 
have held pretty steady through the week, but 
buying has been confined to one or two firms who 
seem able to pay more than their neighbours. 
From all we can learn as to the state of the crop 
in Europe, and having regard to the poor news 
received from consumers, we cannot see that 
present prices are warranted. 

Holders are fairly strong at present quotations. 
Fneouraged. by the buying which goes on from 
day to day they are loth to believe that prices can 
and must recede before any really large business 
will be done, Usual reports about bad weather 
interfering with the balance of the crop, inferiority 
of cocoons this season, great demand for native 
manufacture &c., are put round to bolster up the 
market, But with silver increasing in value from 
day to day we think holders will have great 
difficulty in preventing prices {rom receding at an 
early date. 3 


There have been three shipping opportunities this 





Digitized by Go gle 


month so far: American, Canadian, and French 
mails of the 6th instant all carrying some sill : 
the China 278 bales, Batavia 10 bales, Oxus 164 
bales, thus making the export for present season 
to date 458 piculs, against 521 last year and 1,546 
on rith July, 1888, 

Hanks.—No business has been done this month. 
Dealers ask high prices, talking of $600 for good 
to best Yoshw and $550 for Hachioji. At these 
figures no buyers appear. 

Filatures—The chief trade has been in this 
class, and full rates have been paid : Gakosha $745, 
Kaimeisha, Hakuzuru and equal $730, Kairosia, 
Shichi-yo-sei, Kanayama and similar, $720, In 
Koshu sorts a nice parcel of Kusanagisha was 
done at $712}. First arrivals of the Suzaka Fila- 
tures Tokosha and Shimeisha are coming in; price 
asked by the owners ig $730, but probably a slight 
reduction might be accepted. These are said to 
-be reeled from true Shinshu Cocoons. For Europe 
very little has of late been done—a few boxes Old 
sill Uzen fetching $690. 

Re-veels.—Small business in these; holders are 
firm and want long figures, Last prices paid were 
Tartoise $605, Kite chop $685, Kodama $670. Five 
Girl chop is now arriving. Holders ask $700, but 
would doubtless take $690, although at the moment 
no one makes the offer, 


Kakeda.—Silk {rom this district is appearing on 
the scene, but at present no business lias been done 
init. ‘There are only a few piculs as yet on the 
market, and the dealers are asking about $680 for 
silk equal to Hana-musume and Red Shishi. No 
shipper seems anxious to operate at these figures. 


Oshu.—Some few bales Hamatsuki have been 
taken into godown for Europe, but the price has 
not yet been fixed, 

QUOTATIONS. —(NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. 14.. 

Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Wanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 

Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ... 

Hanks—No. 3... 

Hanks—No. 3h veces 

Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... 
atures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ..... 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
res—Ni 8 deniers 
3, 14/20 deniers 
Recreels—Extea eesseenc osx aes 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Osha) Best No. + 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers......... 680 to 690 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ...... 665 to 675 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 650 to 653 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers . 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 600 to 610 
Kakedas—Ext 



























rite 





Nom, 540 to 545 








740 to 745 


720 to 730 
700 to 710 








680 to 690 





























No. 14... 680 to G90 
Kakedas—No. 2... ies 
Kakedas—No. 2) fo aS 
Kakedas—No. 3 = 
Kakedas—No. 3}. es 
Kakedas—No. 4 = 
Oshu Send = 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 - 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. iat 
Sodai—No. 2 ae oe: ee 
Export Raw Silk Tables to r1th July, 1890 :—— 
Seisuw 1890-92. 1889-90. 1888.89, 
iu. Bat Matas, 
104 323 4,234 
288 199 314 
Bales 452 5224548 
Vota oocoe {Beh a8 52114546 
Settlements and Direct} THU: rieues. — ricute, 
Export from ast July 325 650 Boo 
Stock, ith July vss. 2,625 1,000 2,500 
Available suppliestodate 2,950 1,650 43,300 


WASTE SILK, 


Since the rst inst, settlements reach 135 piculs, 
divided thus :—Noshi 38 piculs, Kibiso 80 piculs, 
Mawata 3 piculs, Neri 14 piculs. 

All the purchases made have been in Old fibre; 
so far the arrivals of New stock are not large, and 
sellers do not seem in any hurry to push their 
wares. On the otherhand, shippers are content to 
await developments and in consequence nothing 
is done. 

The French mail steamer Oxus of the 6th inst, 
carried 123 bales Noshi and Kibiso for Marseilles : 
the export figures to date are consequently 508 
piculs, against 85 last year, and 829 on the roth 
July, 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons—Nothing has yet arrived. 
The people up-country do not appear eager to 
send their produce down, until there is a settled 
outlook for values here, 








Nosht,—In old fibre some little trade has been 


UNIVERS 
URBA 


done a parcel Tomioka filature bringing $140, and 
some low-common Foshu $25 to $40. 

Kibiso.—Vhe business has all been in ultra- 
common curlies at the low figure of $rr first cost. 
Considerable parcels of this class were shipped to 
Marseilles by last French steamer Oxus on the 6th 
instant. 

Mawata.—Nothing done beyond the sample of 
which we spoke last week. This may lead to 
further business in the future, but at present no 
fresh sales have been made. 

Nevi.—Some bales of refuse done at $3 far the 
rough stock in its uncleaned state, 

We still withdraw all quotations until some 
business is done in New fibre. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Hest.. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 
i-ito—Filature, Medium 
o—Oshiu, Good to Hest .. 
inshu, Best 
o—Shinshu, Good 
o—Shinshu, Medi 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best |. 
Nosh 


































joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 
ibiso—Filature, Seconds .. 
s0—Oshu, Good to Best 
inshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. 
tess ate Good to Faie 















Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Mediu 

s0—Neri, Good to Common... 
Mawata—Good to Best 





Te Lal it Us 





Export ‘able Waste Silk to 11th July, 1890:— 




















Sexson 1892-91, 1889-90, 1888-89, 
Piewts,  vicvuse Prous. 

Waste Silke .. - 508 4s 829 
Pierced Coca - 37 = 
508 85 829 

Settlements and Direct 1 "Mts reuse Ficus. 
Export from rst July } 135 ia ae 
Stock, 11th July 4615 3,230 2,700 
Available suppliestodate 4,750 3,250,750 


Exchange has climbed steadily, and closes strong 
at the following rates:—Lonpon, 4m/ 
3/643 Documents 3/63; 6m/s. Cre 
iments 3/54; New Vorx, 30 d/s. US.G, $8435 



















4m/s. U.S.G, $85}; Paris, 4 m/s, es. 4.415 
Om/s. fes. 4.43- A 
Estimated Silk Stock, rth July, 1890 — 
Raw. rieuis, Waste, novia. 
Hanks ... 60 | Cocoons 55 
Filatures 1,095 | Nosh. 835 
Re-reels . 17300 | Kibiso 31350 
Kakeda .. 50 | Mawata 350 
Oshu 120 | Sundries 25 
Yaysaam Kinds = 
Total piculs ..... 2,625! Yotal picuis .. 
TEA. 


There has been a steady demand during the 
week, averaging 1,077 piculs per day, with slightly 
easier prices; receipts, too, have been about equal 
to the daily purchases. ‘The grades of second 
crop of Common and Good Common show some 
improvement over those of the first crop, but the 
remaining grades, more especially Fine and up- 
wards, are exceedingly dark in cup. The Ame- 
rican ship Francis takes a full cargo for_all dis- 
tributing points of the Eastern States and Canada. 
The next mail will bring us full details of the 
Belgic and Abyssinia sales. Latest wire informa- 













tion is not cheering, and sales are slow. We 

leaves quotation unaltered. 
Common ... gu & under 
Good Common . 12 to 13 
Medium 1g to15 
Good Medium 16 to17 
Fine oss. see 18 to20 
Finest 21 to23 
Choice 24 to.27 
Choicest ee 28 to 30 
Extra Choicest veususene 31 & upd’s. 





EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has moved steadily upward, and rates 

are strong at quotation: 
Stetling—Bante Wills on di 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 
Steriing—Private 6 months? sight 























On Paris—Banle sigint ...sse.n 435 

On Paris—Private 6 anonths? sight 445 

On Honglong—Ranle sight ¥°/, dis. 
On Mongkong—Private to day 2 18 dis 
On Shanghai—Hanke sight 

On Shanghai—Pri 

On New Vork—Banke Bills on 

On New Vork—Private 0 days’ sight 85 

On San Francisco—Banic Bills on des 84 

On San Prancisco—Private 30 days’ sight.. 85 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fittod with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
{of which wo sro solo makors) are far suporior to 
‘Any others, ‘Tho chief advantages ares— 

1. Wonderful Economy ot Fuel. 

2; First-class Workmanship. 

& Moderato Privos. F 

& Groatest obtainable powor for weight and spa0e 


5. Quickness in raising steam. 

6, High rates of speed guaranteed, 

7 Absonce of nok aad vivration, 

‘Wo build Steam Launches of ovory doscription, 
from tho smallest sizo suitable for carrying on yaohta 
‘of 10 tons and upwards. Wo also build small light 
Draft Paddio Boats, Tags, Stern Whecl Paddlo 
Steamers, and Boats in Frames, &e,, &c. We supply 
‘sets of Machinery separately. {lustrated Catalogue 

‘English, Fronch or Spanish, Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND« CO. 
St 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND, 
LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 








Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigal 


MAacuinery ConstRucTED For Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile E: 


SMALL STEAMERS AND°STEAM LAUNCHES. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


tion. 


Xpedition, 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and” Ex- 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest _ machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s, 6d. 
per annuin post free); London Agent of Mes: 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch build 
is also a large exporter of Machinery and En- 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engine 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served’ in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
ing Offices :—18:, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
Registered address tor telegrams— Wad- 
ham, London,” June 28, 1890. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
~ constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The bloodis the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 

Sin Sanuau Bixee, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribue 
taries in Abyssinia,” Says—'"1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that [was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Jnl 
short time I had many applicants, to whom | served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills, ‘These are most useful to an exe 
vlorer, ay posscesing nnmistakable pargative propertie 


create an’ undeniable ettect upon the patient, which x 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
MOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for baa legs, bad breasts, 
ofall kinds. It 








































id ulcerations 
tions, curing 
















din 1871, says—" had wit 
ent. I gave some to the people, am 
ratitude ; and, in consequence, mi 





bing 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, til, At last a tex 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afow! and any quantity of peasy 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up. 
the small remaining stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World, May ist, 1889. 








KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 

BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other Insects, 

are’ destroyed by Kearina’s Tener Poworr, which i¢ 
quite harmless to Domestic! Animals. "In ext 
the success of this Powder is extraordinary, and no one need be 
troubled by those pests, It is yerfectly clean in appl 
Ask for and take no other than“ Kearine’s Powou 
tions are noxious, and fail in giving satisfaction. 
Chemists, in Ting and Bottles. ‘May, 3. 


NOW READY, 


Wit Cotourerp Prax, 
A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Matt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “ Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents. 

To be obtained at the Yapan ail Office, or 

of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. 















Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 






And see that each Jus bears Huron Liebig's Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient ‘Tonic im all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 





‘To be had of all Storckeopers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Applicatio: 8, 
Company. eR mp the bigger aero ceo mi 


LIEBIG’S EXTRAGT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
$$ nt ftnchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Cookery Books on Application to cifce of this poper. 










The Physician’s Curo 
pi for Gout, Rhenmatic 
vp) Gout and Gravel: the 
A safest and most gentle 
Gj Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


Cares ree «. Z 
The Universal Remedy ior Acidity of the 8 

Ac t} ha itomach 

Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructutions 

Bilious Affections. ‘ 






















N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNEain 








—————————— 
‘Awavoeo Coun Nicos Loo. Iurenw'. Exmistion, 1889, | 


TOB 


LIVERPOOL. 


“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smoking Mi re.” 
Superfine Bird’s Ee meres 


Bright & Black Plug Cavendish 


M: 
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ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


IBAGEO 8 


N 
CAVENDISH 


LIMITED, 








pauses all others for its natural fragrance. 


ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


EAU DE COLOGNE, 


co., 


is unoqualled fo: 
fragrance. It far surpasses tho numerous 
compounds eold under the sama nacic. 





SPECIAL BRANDS ;~ 
Of ott Deters ard of the Manufactoreret 


J. & E, ATKINSON, 
Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 


WW ALL USUAL Sizes, 


PRICE LISTS OH AFPLIGaTION, 


Betablished a Quarter of a Contury, 








ENGLISH PERFUMERY, B 


tcongth and dotightfol. Fi 


i 24, Old Bond Streot, London. ese 
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A REVIEW OF JAPAN 


¢ 





n Weekly Mail: 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 








REGISTERED AT THE (1.0.0, 


YOKOHAMA, JULY torn, 1890. 


is fT [VoL. XIV. 








CONTENTS. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS.c.ccesssneecteenteennnet 
Envroaiat Nowss 
Leapise Artictas:— 
‘A Question of Political Mor: 
‘The House of Peers 
Direct Export of Silke 
‘The Future Christianity of Japan 
Chinese Diplomatic Representation ae 
Asanpen OnoanizstioN oF THs Deeartsent of Costatuyee 




















where His Highness will stay for three weeks, 


- 49] afterwards proceeding to the Hakone Detached 
~ 5°) Palace. 


-27/On the 4th instant three persons were killed 


hy lightning at ‘Takaiacho, Nishikunito, Oita 
Prefecture, four others being injured. 


Tue line of the Osaka Railway Company be- 


CATIONS ose . vouusoee 61{ tween Kashiwabara and Nara, which is now in 


Tae ORoaNizaTion OF CARINEE OFFICIALS cacccsiaesessnstins vot OF 
Absinistwative Buano oF rie House of Pages ccc 62 
Apsiwisteative Roarpor tae House or Rerrussxravtvas...... 62 


Connusrospaxce = 
Bad Drain 








course of construction, will be completed in 
August. 


Axotuer sale of 3,000 bags of foreign rice has 


i sean ae 6] }een notified by the Finance Department to 
be, erties ie sonar eae set ~~~ ®ltake place on the 18th instant at the Osaka 
Constitution of the Courts of Just eae OF G s 

Sanitation against Cholera. oa | Granaries. 





Korea 
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Preven Neroxa, Hutrpay 
Larres From Say Francisco 
Exquiry... SORTS 
Iw HLB.M. Corr for Jaraw 
Latest Terectams .. 
Lavcer Smiprieo 
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Cuoxvra returns from Nagasaki show a diminu- 
tion in the virulence of the epidemic, but cases 
of sporadic character are reperted from many 
other places. 


A mrering of the Marine Products Socieiy 
was held at the Shiba Detached Palace on: the 


roth instant, at which HLH. Prince Komatsu 
| presided. 








Mr, Mayosiu, Judge of the Court of Cassation, 
who is now in Berlin, has been ordered to re- 








Phe Sapan Weebly Wail, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Werkty Mist.” must be authenticated by thé name 
and address ot the writers not for vubiication, but as a 

sparticuiariyreaurstedthat 
ail letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Caeaues be made payainleto same ; and that literary 

contributions ve addressed to the Eptror. 
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On the 16th instant, at No. 5, Water Street, the wife of | Hachisuka, and Mr. W 


AME us 





eof a dangiter. 
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H.LL.H. Pain 
Empress on the rth instant, returning home a 
5 p.m. 


‘Tue name of the Do; 





Palace. 


His Imperranr Hicuyrss Prince 
ceeded to Na 
14th instant. 











Viscount Exomoto, Privy 
start fram Tokyo about the beginning of Augus 


for Hokkaido. 





HLH, Prtnce Kacuo, who had been staying 


at Atami for some time, returned to the capital 
on the roth inst, 


Prince. Toxveawa, who had been staying a 





¢ Harv visited the Emperor and 


ashima Detached Palace 
has heen changed 0 the Hakone Detached 


2ist instant, 
surur pro- | ‘ 
ashing, Chiba Prefecture, on the | (reign rice will be sold at the Hyogo Granaries 


turn home. Itis stated that he will be nominated 


by the Emperor a member of the House of 
Peers, 


Marquis Hacutsuxa, Governor of Tokyo, had 
a long interview with Viscount Tanaka, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police, on the 15th instant 
regarding methods of preventing the spread 
of cholera. 


Tuer Imperial Highnesses Princes Arisu- 
gawa, Komatsu, Fushimi, Kitashitakawa, Kacho, 
and Nashimoto have collectively subscribed yen 
1,000 towards the Tokyo City Government fund 
for the relief of the distress in the capital, 











‘Tue ceremony of presenting certificates to the 
graduates of the Tokyo Middle School took 
place on the 15th instant, at which Marquis 


mabe, a secretary of 
the Tokyo City Government, were present. 





Tue various police and other officials of the 
Kanagawa Prefectural Government held a meet- 
ing on the rith instant at the Kencho to discuss 
the question of the inspection and disinfection 
of passengers by railway to prevent the spread 
of cholera, 


t 


Aorner sale of 10,000 bags of imported rice 
has been notified by the Finance Department 
to take place at the Asakusa Granaries on the 
The same day 3,000 bays of 








by public anction. 


Councillor, will| THe ceremony of conferring certificates on 


tj) graduates of the Tokyo Industrial School took 
place on the rgth instant. Addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Yoshikawa, Minister of State 
for Education, and Mr. Teshima, Director of 
the school. 
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t Mr, Yosuipome Kyroser and other gentlemen 


Atami for some time, proceeded to Kamakura | Tokyo have been permitted by the Tokyo 


on the rith inst. 


‘Tue line of the Sanyo Railway Company be- 
tween Une and Tatsuno was opened on the 


roth instant for traflic 





Count Itagaxi w 


il! publish.a newspaper, to be |A FAREWELL 


City Government to organize a company under 
the name of the Japan Union Life Insurance 
Cothpany with a Capital of yen 50,000, the office 
‘being situated at No, 28, Morimotucho, Nicho- 
|me, Shiba. 
| 





entertainment was given at the 


named the Fy Shinbua, in Tokyo, commenc- |Seiyoken on the 13th instant by Mr, Watanabe, 


ing on the Ist August. 








H.LH. Parner Haru will leave Tokyo on the 


27th instant f8r Okitsu, Shidzuoka Prefecture, 
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Japanese Minister to Austria, who will leave 
Japan shortly for his post, to Viscount Tanaka, 
a Privy Councillor, Messrs. Kanda, and Tanaka, 








1 Senators, Saito, Director of the Commercial and 





| York coming into port in one day, 


| tude of holders. 


Industrial Bureau in the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department, Komatsuhara, Prefect of 
Saitama, and some sixty members of the Meiji 
Fine Art Society. 





Tur number of visitors to the Exhibition 
during the period from the 1st April up to the 
13th instant was 891,704, consisting of 6,631 
distinguished, 36,471 special, and 822,433 ordi- 
nary visitors, 25,983 being students and 189 
foreigners holding ‘special invitations, The 
daily average was 8,574. 





Accornine to investigations made by the Cus- 
toms Bureau in the Finance Department, the 
quantity of rice imported from abroad during 
the week ended the r2th instant was 181,186 
piculs, of which 109,444 piculs were imported 
into Yokohama, 19,113 piculs into Kobe, 33,625 
piculs into Osaka, and 19,004 piculs. into 
Nagasaki. 








Accorp1NG to investigations made by the Cus- 
toms Bureau in the Finance Department the 
exports from Japan during June last amounted 
lo yen 4 673,045.530 and the imports to y. 
7,124,532.899, the imports exceeding the ‘ex- 
ports by yen 2,451,487.360. During the same 
period bullion amounting: to yen 690,080.800 
was exported, yen 94,674.940 being imported. 


en 






His Majesty te Emperor, accompanied by 
Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, Count 
Yoshii, Vice-Minister for the Imperial House- 
hold, Viscount Higashizono, Colonels Okada 
and Yoneda, Chamberlains, and several officials 
of the Imperial- Household Department, paid a 
visit to the Imperial University on the rath inst. 
returning to the Palace at 12.30 p.m, 





Mr. Mrtsuxurt, Vice: Minister. for Justice, Mr, 
Kuritsuka, a private secretary of the Minister 
of State for Justice, Mr. Fukuhara, Director of 
the Accountants’ Bureau, and several higher 
officials of the Judicial Department, held a pri- 
vate meeting on the 15th instant for the purpose 
of discussing the Law as to the re-organization 
of Law Courts. 

















A HAL¥-yearty meeting of shareholders of the 
Kanasawa Rice Exchange was held on the rth 
instant. The receipts during the past half-year 
were yew 13,212.055, of which, after placing a 
sum to the reserve fund and setting apart the 
usual amounts as rewards to officers and busi- 
ness lax, yen 6,600 was appropriated as a 
dividend, at the rate of 44 percent. per share 
per annum, 








Tur Manchester trade has improved, and the 
increased activily of a week ago has developed 
into quite a large business in English Yarns, 
though Bombays remainunaltered, Fairenquiry 
has been made_for Piece-goods, and moderate 
quantities of Shirtings, Velvets, and Italians 
have been taken, ‘The Metal market is quiet, 
buyers holding off for lower prices, which must 
come in view of the recent movement in ex- 
change, holders of large stocks here being now at 
a great disadvantage, No sales of Koresene are 
reported, buyers demanding a concession on 
present rates before again operating. Arrivals 
are heavy, no less than three ships from New 
Very litle 
Only a moderate 





has been done in Sugar. 


Jamount of Silk has been seitled, exchange ope- 


rating as a deterrent to buyers in view of the atti- 
Waste Silk arrives slowly, and 
ndone. The Tea trade is fair- 





litle 





yet be 





lly steady, stocks are ample, and prices are gene 
crally” un 
\grades have slightly declined in. value, a 
chang: 

the weck, but yesterday there was a slightrelapse, 





red, though Common to Medinm 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 





CONFERRING PRIZES AT THE 
EXHIBITION, 

Tum ceremony of conferring prizes (Hosho 
Suyo-shitt) on successful exhibitors at the In- 
dustrial Exhibition took place on Friday morn- 
ing in presence of His Majesty the Emperor. 
‘The place was the large pavilion standing 
directly in front of the Permanent Museum—the 
same pavilion in which the opening ceremony 
was performed by His Majesty at the close of 
March. A spacious double Dais covered with 
purple cloth and bearing the imperial arms in 
white and gold, had been erected at the end of 
the pavilion opposite the entrance. It was 
reached by four flights of steps, two on the rear 
flanks and two at points in the sides directly op- 
posite the Imperial seat, a richly lacquered chair 
standing beside a lable covered with gold 
brocade. On the right and left of the more 
elevated part of the Dais where His Majesty’s 
seat was placed, spaces were reserved for 
Princes and Princesses of the Blood, behind the 
former being grouped the Minister of the House- 
hold, Chamberlains, and other officials, and be- 
hind the latter, the Ladies in Waiting, the Chief 
of the Board of Ceremonies, and other officers 
of the Household. In front of the Dais two 
tables, draped with brocade, one close to the 
Dais, the other farther removed, indicated the 
places whence H.LH. Prince Arisugawa, Pre- 
sident of the Exhibition, and Mr. Kuki, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Judges, respectively 
should report to His Majesty the results of their 
labours, Several days previous to the ceremony 
an elaborate schedule of regulations had been 
issued, slowing exactly where each class of 
visitors should place themselves, and indicating 
precisely the procedure to be observed on arrival 
and departure. The consequence was that 
everything passed off perfectly, and that the 
crowd of distinguished personages who had the 
honour to be invited or who were present ex 
officio found their places without embarras 
ment. On the right.of the Dais stood the Mini- 
ster of State for Foreign Affairs, the Foreign 
Corps Diplomatique, and the members of the 
Board of Judges, the space behind them being 
occupied by the Japanese and foreign guests, 
the Secretaries oi the Board of Judges, and the 
experts attached to the Board. Still farther 
to the right were grouped the President of the 
Board, of Judges, the Chief Secretary of the 
Board and officials from Prefectures and Cities. 
On the left of the Dais stood the Cabinet 
Ministers, the President of the Privy Council, 
the President of the Senate, the Chief of Police, 
the Governor of Tokyo, &c., &c., &c., anda little 
more advanced, on’ their left, where the Pre- 
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sident and Vice-President of the Exhibition 
and the chiefs of the various sections. Yet 


another group of officials of shinnin and choku- 
nin rank, with the principal exhibitors, oc- 
cupied the space behind the Cabinet Mini- 
sters. The time for the assemblage of these 
various personages was fixed for 8.30 a.m. and 
precisely at that hour His Majesty drove out 
of the Palace Gate's, reaching the Exhibition 
before nine, and taking his seat on the Dais at 
that hour, We need scarcely speak of the 
brilliancy of the scene or of the regularity whti 
which everything moved. So soon as the last 
strains of the National Anthem had died awa: 

HLLH. Prince Arisugawa moved to the place 
appointed for the President of the Exhibition, 
and briefly reported the conclusion of the 
Judges’ labours. The Vice-President, Mr. Hana- 
busa, then handed tothe President a scroll con- 
taining the names of the prize-winners, and the 
President, in his turn, laid it before the Em- 





peror, Then Mr, Kuki, President of the 
Board of Judges, advancing to the place 
appointed for that purpose, read a short 


statement of the opinions arrived at by the 
Judges, and at its conclusion the President, 
once more before the Dais, stood 
with bowed head while the Emperor spoke 
a few words expressing the Imperial pleasure at 
progress indicated by the Exhibition, and 
action with the methods of management, 
This done, the actual business of presenting the 


coming 
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prizes commenced, the names of the successful 
exhibitors being read out by the Vice-President 
and the medals, certificates, &c., delivered to 
Jeach person by the President, This part of the 

ffair was necessarily long and tedious, its chief 
lfeature of interest for foreign observers being 
the genuinely Japanese display of self-possession 
and good manners made by the prize-winners, 
one and all, The lists not being yet publish- 
ed, we refrain from any necessarily partial 
attempt to indicate the chief successes earned, 
a detail which will doubtless be lool for with 
curiosity by those who have visited the Exhibition. 
We may say, however, that Prizes of Honour 
(Ihiyo-sho) were obtained by seven persons; 
Prizes for Progress (Shimpo-sho) by 177 ; Prizes 
for Excellence (Myogé-sho) by 211; Prizes for 
Skill (Yuko-sho) by 3.966; Prizes for Competi- 
tion by 15, and Certificates of Merit by 11,767. 
Thus the total number of prize-winners’ was 
16,143. These distinctions, numerous as they 
seem, become really distinguished when we re- 
member that the total number of classes of 
articles in the Exhibition is 168,711; the total 
number of articles 441,458, and the total num- 
ber of exhibitors 80,147. The last item on the 
programme was an address of congratulation 
by the chief representative of Local Officials, 
alter which the assembly broke up. 























MR. LARGE’S ASSASSIN. 
Ir was stated by the ¥ ii Shimpo im ite issue of 
Thursday that the police had arrested two men 
suspected of being those who murdered the 
Rev. Mr. Large. We have been unable to ob- 
tain any further particulars, the police observing 
their usual praiseworthy reticence. The jacts, 
as stated by our contemporary, however, are 
that the residence of Mr. Tsuna Mihachi, a 
milk-merchant, in Fujimicho, Azabu District— 
the same district as that of Mr. Large’s resid- 
ence—was entered by two burglars whose 
descriptions tallied with the accounts given hy 
Mrs. Large and others of the assassins of April 
4th, The two men were artested on the 8th 
instant and are now undergoing a rigorous ex- 
amination, Cne of them is a shigoéu residing 
in Morimoto-cho, Azabu; the other's social 
position is not mentioned, but he is stated to 
have been living in the house of one Nakamori 
Kinosuke, at No. 19, Shinsakurada-cho, Shiba 
The names of the men are said to be Kurosawa 
Komakichi and Imai Umekichi. The public 
will not be surprised if it learns that this, too, is 
a false alarm, though the fact that one of the 
burglars lives in Azabu, and that they were ply- 
ing their nefarious trade in that district seem to 
indicate their identity with the murderers of 
Mr. Large. We had grown somewhat weary of 
hoping that the villains would be brought to 
justice, and we cannot pretend to be sanguine 
now, Still this last arrest has features. The 
remarkable skill with which Mr, Large’s assail- 
ants wielded their swords, always seemed to us 
one of the most noteworthy features of the affair. 
No common man delivered such expert cuts 
and thrusts, They were the work of a shrsoéu, 
and holding this conviction, the news that a 
shisoku has been arrested for burglary in the 
Azabu District, seems to us decidedly suggestive. 











ALLIANCE OF PROGRESSIVE PARTIES. 
As already noticed in these columns, there is a 
movement on foot for the formaticen of an alli- 
ance between all the parties professing progres- 
sive principles. The movement originated with 
the Kyushu Désdr-kaz, but the idea is not new. 
When the public excitement on the question of 
treaty revision subsided last year, Mr. Yano 
Fumio, in a memorable article in the Hochi 
Shimbun, told his followers not to entertain any 
prejudice against other parties, their late un- 
compromising encmies, because a time fould 
|certainly come when it might be necessary to 
|move with them hand in hand. The same sen- 
timent has been repeatedly expressed by the 
two other Karshin-lo papers, the Matutchi 
himbun aud the Choya Shimbun, especially 
the latter. The organs of the various sections 
of the Liberal party were not slow to respond to 
the wish unequivocally expressed by the Kas 




















shin-to journals, and the ground had thns been 
Prepared, when the members of the Kyushu 
Déshi-kat took upon themselves the task of 
mediation between the Xatshtn-fo and the 
Radical parties. So far, the Désht-kai's de- 
legates have simply obtained favourable hearing 
from the principal members of these parties, but 
nothing definite has been arranged for the altain- 
ment of the desired end, though it is reported 
that a meeting will be held some time in August, 
when the representatives of the parties con- 
cerned will deliberately consider the whole 
question, Meanwhile, it may not be without 
interest to reproduce what one of the leading 
magazines on the capital has to say on the sub- 
ject. The Kotumin-no- Tomo, in its issue of the 
3rd instant, makes some suggestions as to how 
the proposed alliance should be effected. The 
first thing to be done is that each of the parties 
contemplating alliance should definitely decide 
on the terms of union, Next, representatives 
should be appointed by each party to consider 
the general question of alliance. These repre- 
sentatives should have full powers to settle the 
whole business, and should, as far as possible, 
be appointed from among those who possess 
seats in the Diet, because it is in the Diet that the 
alliance, if formed, will be carried into effect. 
As to the conditions of alliance, the Tokyo 
magazine does not think them difficult to 
arrange, The published platforms of the parties 
to be allied agree on all the more important 
political-and financial issues, and are now 
understood to coincide in their main features 
with the wishes of the electors. What the re- 
presentatives have to do is to construct a geue- 
ral platform on questions concerning which the 
parties are fully prepared to agree. After this, 
the allied parties should appoint a common com- 
mitce of investigation, whose business it will be 
to enquire into questions to be brought before 
the Diet. Other measures recommended by 
our contemporary are the establishment of a 
common club for the allied parties ; the publica- 
tion of the platform of alliance, and the hold- 
ing of a large lecture meeting in Tokyo. In 
conclusion, the Kokumin advises would-be 
members of the union to pay due attention 
to the so-called “ Independent” members of the 
Diet, for among them there are undoubtedly 
many whoentertain progressive principles though 
averse 1o enrolling themselves in the ranks of a 
party. . 














AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 
Waiting of the clections, the Hocht Shimbun 
says :—In no class of contest is the fate of rival 
candidates more quickly decided than in the 
wrestling ring. When’ the two combatants 
appear, with their arms extended and their 
shoulders raised to meet the expected shock, 
the spectators greet them with applause, and 
await with abated breath the result of the fray. 
Honour is in store for the winner; disgrace and 
humiliation are the fate of the loser. With 
this knowledge present to his mind each wrestler 
exerts every effort and exhausts every artifice 
to overcome his opponent; perspiration is not 
infrequently mingled with blood, and the on- 
lookers must often feel that they are in the 
presence of no mimic warfare. But when the 
contest is over there still remains to be con- 
sidered the conduct of the combatants. It may 
be that the defeated one has been guilty of a 
breach of etiquette by throwing sand over his 
antagonist; or it may be that the victor has 
suffered himself in the heat of success to be 
betrayed into some expression or gesture of 
arrogance. Men who occupy prominent places 
in their profession are not guilty of such con- 
duct. They never become inordinately elated 
by victory, nor are they greatly chagrined by 
defeat. The victor may often be seen to brush 
from the prostrate body of his foe sand that may 
have been cast up in the struggle, and victor 
and vanquished frequently leave the arena to 
together with a friendly demeanour, Whe 
they meet again no trace of resentment is per- 
mitted to appear; they leave the result of their 
struggle in the hands of Heaven, This ab- 
sence of resentment and kindred passions is 





























due entirely to the fact thatgsuch men do. 
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not allow personal feeling to enter into their 
contests. The contest for election to the House 
of Representatives may well be compared to the 
rivalry of the wrestling ring. In the very nature 
of things one must be defeated; and if it is 
honourable to gain victory it is no less honour- 
able to suffer defeat, Though Konishiki may 
be defeated by Onaruto, the skill and ability of 
the former, which have made him worthy to be 
ed against the latter, remain unimpaired in 
the popular estimation. Similarly it is to be 
desired that those who have been successful in 
the contest for election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives should comport themselves with be- 
coming dignity, and that those who are defeated 
should accept their fate without resentment, and. 
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country at large, inasmuch as the resident fo- 





Talis, Mueu eins Dative 68 reign mnereiants a ee eae le Brot by 
Matsudaina Noritsugu, ex-Daimyo,..cescene 261/ UE occasion, One would be Jed from this 
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country,” as the purchases made by it for export 
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will be found interesting. For the 299 seats| lakatsuji Osanaga, ex Kuge ..... 176] Yokohama that, owing to causes which we re- 
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other party, and that the Adokuko-Lo was most| Nishiyotsutsuji Kinmaru, ex-Kuge +. 140| Offetal, Gaselfe, declaring that the following 
successful in respect of the percentage of its] Matwuidainn Naschika, ex Daimyo 139] are ineligible for seats in the House of Lords 
candidates. ho ‘obisiied election, Tt; willl also. oy omis Miley Aaliy ex Daimyo 130|by election Chamberlains ; officidls of the 
4 2 1 ccessful | sttalti Yoskitnda, ex Daimyo 138| Board of Ceremonies; Masters of Services to 
be perceived that the figures for the successful) yainapuchi Hiroyoshi, ex Daimyo IBBhihe Biapiees, cihe: lGnviese DéWagen Ord 
candidates differ slightly from those previously| §cki Hironao, ex-Daimyo. Pe arg ues eae ceaee er. einptess awakens, or ue 


given in these columns. We do not pretend to 
pin our faith to any of the returns, but these 
Jatest seem at least as trustworthy as their pre- 
decessors, 


ELECTIONS TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Tux election of Counts, Viscounts, and Barons 
to the House of Peers took place at the Nobles’ 
Club on the roth instant. The results of the 
voting are as follow :— 

COUNTS. 


(The total number of Counts is 74, of whom 15 
are elected according to law by their peers.) 








nations, 
Higashiluze Michitomi, ex Kuge, age 56. 55 
alsnura Akita, €x-Daimyo ccc: 54 
Tto Hirobumi, new noble, age 48. y 33 
Vanayiwaia Sakimiisu, ex Kuge, age 40 52 
yesugi Mochinori, ex-Daimyo, sige 40 50 





Ogasawara Tadanobu, ex-Daimyo, age 28... 4 


























Hirohashi Masamitsu, ex-Kuge, age 35 wc 43 
Ohara Shigetomo, ex-Kuge, age 42 43 
Nakagawa Hisanari, ex- Daimyo, age 40. 40 
Reizei Tamemoto, ex Kuge, age 36 37 
Matsukata Masayoshi, new noble, age 5, 33 
Tachibana Tomolarn, ex Daimyo, age 32 33 
Katsu Awa, new noble, age 07 30 
Marinokoji Michifusa, ex-Kuge, age 42.» 30 





Ti Naonotl, ex-Daimyo, age 42 
viscount 
(The total number of Viscounts is 297, of whom 
: 70 are elected by their peers.) 
Kageyuleoji Suleenari, ex-Kuge 
Tachibana Ta uli, ex-Duimyo , 
Nabeshima Nahoyoshi, ex-Dainyo 














BARON! 
(The total number of Baroius 
are chosen.) 
Nagaoka Moriyoshi, new noble, age 47.... 
Waianabe Kyashi, new noble, age 55 
Makimura Masanao, new noble, age 56. 
Sengu Taleatomi, ex-priest of the Ldsumo Shrine 






























Nakagawa’ Olinag 
Nara Temple, age 38 
Agee 


tu 
me g5|not touched by the above interdict. 


the object is to keep the Imperial Family aud 
every one connected with it entirely apart from 


priest of 


















anaka, former priecLol stile 

















VHE DIRECT 








PORT OF SILK, 


export of silk, says:— 





104, of whom 20 





Tux Ji Shimpo, in its article on the direct 
“Tf the advantages that 
accrue indirectly to the Yokohama silk mer- 
chants from the direct export of raw silk be 


aes by Goc gle 


Prince Imperial ; officials of the Imperial Mews 
Bureau; of the Imperial Hunting Bureau; of 
the Imperial Cookery Bureau; of the Bureau of 
Palace Superintendence ; of the Bureau of Court 
Auditors ; and Stewards to the Imperial Princes 
and Princesses. The result of this edict is to 
unseat sixteen of the noblemen already elected 
by their orders, namely, two Counts, uvelve 








a ony Guibas Naw neblelage 6: 94 [Viscounts, and ‘wo Barons. The Counts are 
Kajitori Matohiko, new noble, age 61... 74|Madenokoji and Reizen; the Viscounts, 8. 
Kikuchi Takeomi, new noble, age 39 70{Soga, Yamao, Ittsuji, Ogasawara, Omiya, K. 
Takasalei new noble, age 54 69|Kagawa, ‘Takatsuji, "Nishi-yousnji, M. Sugi, 

aleasaki Seif, new noble, age 54» 68] Yonezu, Fujinami, T, Matsudaira; and the 
Awoyama Tei, new noble, age 63 «2... 66/ Barons, Takasaki and Maki. It is to be ob- 
J Tanelio- Afluprl, formar pilest:-of the Iwami | served that peers who sit in Parliament by virtue 
| “Stuine, age 44 ve 66 


of their titles—, 





., Marquises and Princes—are 
Evidently 


a, Motatiats Temipls, age 43 62| politics. It seems a pity, however, that this re- 
aki Nagayoshi, new noble, age $4. 61 | solve was not made public before the elections 
Date Muneatsn, ex Daimyo, age 38... §5|for the House of Peers. 
Tsurudono Tadayoshi, ex-Kuge, age 37 0. 54 y 
Sukitani ‘Tokinaga, former priest of the Nara a*s 
Kolukuji Temple, age 25 - 53| There is a rumour that peers who are mem- 
Tamamatay Mavak exRigey age 31-2. 49) bers of the Privy Couneil will dectine the honour 
| Kumatstr Yulimasa, former priest of the lof election conferred on them by their Orders 
hidBin At Nara Kotuknit Temple, age 28, 48 lor eee: pathieie Oedets: 


In that event Counts Higashi-Kuze and Katsu- 
Awa, and Viscounts Yenomoto, Takaoka, 
Yoshida, Sano, Nomura, and Hijikata will retire, 
and other peers will have to be chosen in their 
stead. ‘The new elections necessitated by these 
resignations and by the edict referred to above, 
will be~ quite important, since four Counts, 
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nineteen Viscounts, and two Baro il 
be balloted for. The notive of the Privy Coun 
cillors’ abstention is obvious, since it is under: 





stood that their body is to occupy a position 


between the Emperor and the Diet, and in 
dependent of the latter. 


AN ELECTION DILEMMA IN NAGOYA, 


Tue voting in Nagoya for the election to the 
House of Representatives of a member for the 
first district of the city, has resulted in a some- 
what awkward situation, which the Law Courts 
have been called on to deal with. It seems that 
there are in Nagoya two gentlemen bearing the 
name of Horibe Katsushiro—we are taking the 
story told by Wippon—one the President of the 


City Assembly, who resides in Funairicho, and 


the other residing 





For Mr. Kunishima Hiroshi a_rival can 
The 


of. 
didate, 134 votes were given. 











he had been elected; while Mr. Kanishima, 
seeing an opportunity of gaining advantage from 
the rivalry of the two Richmonds, claimed 
that the votes which did not de: 
Horibe's place of residence were void, whi 











view if upheld will, of course, place him 
Meanwhile, Mr, Horibe 


at the top of the poll. 


(the President of the Assembly) has been 





officially declared the successful candidate, and 
statements 
to legal action 


has contradicted in our columns 
puplished in the Tokyo papers 
alleged to have been taken on various grounds 





The other Mr. Horibe, however, according to 
the Mippon, has laid his claims before the local 


Courts. 
MESSRS, DEAKIN BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


will have to 


Inuyamacho ; and both are 
qualified to sit in the Diet. For Horibe Katsu- 
shiro 235 votes were cast, and of these 32 bore 
the address of the Funairicho gentleman, while 
the remaining 202 contained no indication 
showing which Horibe they were in favour 


local 
Authorities in counting the votes, placed to 
the credit of the President of the Assembly 
not only the votes which bore his name and ad- 


and, comparing the total thus obtained 
sures for Mr. Kunishima, declared Mr. 
Bat here the 
macho stepped forward and, 
avowing his belief that the ballots which had 
no address were designed for him, claimed that 


ibe Mr. 


assiduous apprenticeship of several years and 
-|to the expenditure of a large sum of money. 
.| Capacity to distinguish the good from the bad, 
the genuine old from the spurious new, can only 
the practical experience of buying 
largely and paying dearly for one’s blunders. 
But though to cater successfully for the public 
fancy even in modern art manufactures requires 
less training, it certainly demands that a man 
shall have taste himself, shrewdness, and judg- 
ment lo appreciate, and tact to guide, the taste 
of his customers, and above all enterprise to 
contrive that in his hands before all others con- 
noisseurs can be sure of finding the very best 
and choicest articles in the market, We are by 
ho means sure that this last is not the most 
i essential condition of all. It is at any rate the 
condition which Messrs. Deakin and Co. have 
succeeded in fulfilling completely, for at no 
other store in Japan can the connoisseur see a 
similar profusion of the choicest and most 
beautiful goods. A tourist coming to Japan 
may spend months here and visit curio- 
sellers in all the great cities, yet in the end 
he may go away without discovering the chefs 
@euvre which modern Japan has to offer unless 
he has recourse to the Messrs. Deakin’s store. 
To pay a handsome dividend to its shareholders, 
the new company must be careful before every- 
thing to preserve this monopoly of choice sup- 
ply. It can do so doubtless as long as the busi- 
ness is guided by hands such as those whi h have 
hitherto managed it so successfully. As acom- 
pany; too, the prospects of the enterprise ought 
to be greatly improved, for naturally every share- 
holder will’ assist to advertise its excellencies 
and advantages, We believe, therefore, that 
the investment is sound, and that the stock will 
go to a considerable premium, 





-| be acquired by 











dress, but also those that were destitute of any 
addres: 
with the 
Horibe the former duly elected. 
Mr. Horibe of Inuy 











PARTIES AND L 
In an able article in its last number, the Aoku- 
min-no-Tomo discusses the relations between 
political leaders, and their followers at present. 
‘The immediate occasion evoking this discussion 
is a probable alliance of all the parties of pro- 
gressive tendency, and the consequent need of a 
leader capable of exercising authority over the 
whole group of allies, The Tokyo journal 
declares that not one of the political leaders 
who have hitherto presided over parties, as, for 
instance, Count Okuma, Count Goto, Count 
Tragaki, Mr. Oi, and so forth, possesses the in- 











Tue subscription list for shares in this new limi- fluence necessary for occupying the diflicult 


ted liability company opened on Monday and 


closed on Wednesday evening, the brief interva 
of three days being considered sufficient to obtair 





the sum required, ‘The projectors will probably 


have found that their estimate of the public readi. 


ness to invest is not exaggerated, and that in a 


few hours the required capital was all forthcom: 


ing. For undoubtedly the scheme, as submitted 


in the prospectus, is very tempting. We do no 
propose, however, to make any financial state- 
ment: investors have doubtless done that foi 
themselves pretty carefully already. Besides, in 
such a business, the 
past are not the most important consideration 
The sale of objects of modern art is an employ. 
ment to which anybody with a certain amoun) 











of taste and a small capital may devote himself, 


but success depends upon the possession o! 


qualities very rarely found combined in one 








hmetical records of the 


position of a captain-general. The truth is, 
|}says our contemporary, that radical changes 
, {are about to be accomplished in the relations 
between political leaders and their followers. 
- |The relation between a leader and his party 
has hitherto been, “like that existing between 
-|the chief and his: followers in a fraternity 
of knights-errant.” The men who form, so to 
| speak, the back-bone of the Liberal Party (using 
-|this term as including all the factions that have 
r|grown out of the defunct Fiyu-fo) are the old 
n | soldiers of the wars of the Restoration, who 

fought under the command of Count Itagaki. 
.| The majority of the rest of his followers have 
joined him more from admiration of his per- 
t}sonality than from political conviction, and 
whatever radical views they may at present 
fjentertain have been imbibed by them from 

their leader since they joined his party. As 





person, ‘There have been in this Settle-|to the Kaishin-fo, the personal influence of 
ment several instances of men who im-|its leader is of a more intimate kind. Most 
agined that to furnish a parlour with so|of the prominent members of that party for- 





called * 





t objecis” and to sit down there 
awaiting customers was a sure road to fortune, 


merly held office under the direct or indirect 
patronage of Count Okuma up to the time of 





latter began, by imperceptible degrees, to acquire 
more and more independence of action until 
at last the Daimyo became mere puppets in 
the hands of their retainers. A_ similar course 
of events is now taking place in the political 
world. The ranks of every political party are 
being swollen by the influx of a new race of 
politicians, who have’ litle or no personal con- 
nection with their nominal leaders. If they obey 
those leaders, they do so simply because the latter 
occupy the position of command. Formerly 
parties derived their importance from the person- 
al influence of their leaders, but now the weight 
of a leader depends entirely upon the character 
and influence of his followers. The seat of 
power has shifted from leaders to led. ‘The 
Kokumin-no-fomo illustrates this point by the 
case of Count Goto. That the Count is safe in 
his official chair in a Sa/-cho Ministry, is, in the 
opinion of our contemporary, owing to his con- 
nection with the Dado Club, without whose 
support at his back his position in the Cabinet 
would be very different from what it is at pre- 
sent. The Da:do Club no longer leans on 
Count Goto, but, on the contrary, Count Goto 
leans on the Dado Club. While the natural 
course of events is thus decidedly unfavourable 
to the further maintenance of their position on 
the part of the present leaders of political parties, 
an event is about to take place which will decide 
the question once for all, namely, the opening 
of the Diet. Hereafter party battles must be 
fought mainly within the doors of the Diet, and 
no leader who is not a member of the House 
of Representatives will, in the opinion of the 
Tokyo journal, be able to discharge the duties 
attaching to his position. The present leaders 
of parties, however, Counts Goto, Okuma, and 

Itagaki, are ineligible for a seat in the House of 

Representatives on account of their titles of no- 

bility, while their prospect of obtaining a seat 

in the House of Peers is by no means assured, 

Ii may be, therefore, that their tenure of leader- 

ship will terminate with the opening of the Diet, 

nd the question arises, who will succeed ther? 

The Kogumén states for the present nobody can 

answer this question with any show of authority. 
As the future leaders of parties are to be 
found among members of the Diet, it would be 
as absurd to look for leaders before the opening 
of Parliament ag to expect the birth of a child 
before the union of its parents. Our contem- 
porary, therefore, advises those interested in the 
proposed alliance of progressive parties not to 
seek immediately for a leader Lo preside over 
their coalition, Should they be over impatient 
to obtain a chief, things may fall out with them 
as with the frogs in the fable :* they will get a 
mere log or a heron for their trouble. 









































MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT AOYAMA, 
Monpay morning’s session of the Conference 
at Aoyama, Tokyo, was devoted to the reports 
of Presiding Elders and continuation of the 
examination of preachers’ characters. The 
Presiding Elders, of whom there are six in the 
Conference, are chairman of districts, and their 
reports cover the condition of the entire work 
of the Conference. ‘The reports showed that the 
year had not been as favourable as many pre- 
vious ones, but that the ground already gained 
had been held and some slight advance noted. 
A vote was submited to the Conference look- 
ing toward the changing of the Constitution of 
the Church, so that the General Conference, the 
legislative body, should be composed of an 
equal number of lay and clerical delegates, 





In fact they placed this kind of business in 
pretty much the same category as wine selling, 
an occupation to which broken down gentle- 
men have been in the habit of turning their 
indigent hands from time immemorial. The 


5 ; po 
results of such a mistaken estimate are notorious, 


their retirement in his company, 
Japan leaders have created parties, not parties 
leaders. But our contemporary observes that 
great changes are taking place in the relative 

ons of leaders and parties, 





Thus in 


The transition 


Nearly every one making the essay sank deeper 
in the mire of impecuniosty from which he had 
sought to raise himself by so rash an effort, 
Curio dealing requires just as much general and 
special ability as any branch of commerce. Of 
course we do not speak of dealing in the pre 
nyone who contemplates 
areful and 


ns Of their vassals, 
oogle 


ducts of past times. 
that must make up his mind to 
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is illustrated by a reference to the political his. 
tory of the country in the latter days of the 
feudal régime. Some time before the Restora- 
tion, when the Imperialist (Son) and antic 
foreign (76-1) movements first began to disturb 
the quiet’ of the political world, the chiefs of 
most of the clans were able, by force of lon 

established usage and prestige, to control the 


But before long the) 





URBA 


earnest words. 


the afternoon, 


jngne¢porisyand an address, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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the laymen having been greatly in the minority 
heretofore. A large majority of the Con 
ference voted in favour of the change. Rev. 
Mr. Hardie, Rev. Mr. Hiraiwa, and Profes- 
sor Whittington were present as visitors from 
the Conference of the Canadian Methodist Mis- 
sion, each addressing the Conference in a few 

Mrs. Allen of Londow, who 
has been doing so much for the education of 


the negroes in America, was also presented to 
the Conference, as was also the Rev. 
no of the Evangelical Association. 


Mr. Taka 
The Anni- 
versary Exercises of the ladies took place 
They consisted of a Bible read- 
all by the ladies 0 
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53 
Japanese. Mrs. Chappell’s report was full and [established at Wada-misaki our vernacular] Cassidy escaped into a saloon which the 
very interesting. The ladies’ work is very ex-|contemporary says that several foreign ships| crowd would have stormed had not the 
tensive and effective for good. have paid no regard to the signals dis-|European inmates made a sortie and  dis- 


* 
ere 


‘Tuesday morning’s session was largely de- 
voted to routine work. The most important ac- 
tion of the morning was the appointment of a 
Board for Deaconesses according to a recent 
provision of the church. The deaconesses that 


may be appointed by this Board are to be) 


voluntary workers, taking no vows, but promis- 
ing obedience to a few simple rules while re- 
maining in that position. There are already 
several suitable candidates. Several young men 
were admitted into the Conference on probation 
after careful examinations. The question of 
admitting women as lay delegates to the Gene- 
ral Conference was brought up and referred to 
the various churches for their vote next Novem- 
ber, at which time the entire Church is to vote 
on this much debated question. Rev. T. H. 
Colhouer, of the Methodist Protestant Mission, 
was introduced to the Conference, and gave 
just a word of greeting. The conference ad- 
journed to meet on Thursday morning in order 
to give the committees time to prepare their 
reports. 








INAUGURATION OF THE LEVER HOSPIAL AT 
KOYAMA. 

Tue Inauguration of the Koyama Leper Hos- 
pital took place on Monday the 25th of June. 
Monseigueur Qsouf and many missionaries 
were present at the ceremony, There does not 
exist among the Japanese the same repugnance 
as in the West to coming into the vicinity ot 
Lepers, and in consequence the population of 
the district. surrounding the Hospital flocked 
in considerable numbers to take part in 
what may be called the féte of these most 
unfortunate of human beings. The weather 
magnificent, and from an early hour 
in the morning the spacious enclosure of the 
Hospital presented the appearance of a public 
celebration. ‘The Japanese, loo, not being 
disposed to do anything in a hurry, it. re- 
sulted that the last rays of the sun had disap- 
peared behind Fujiyama before the holiday- 
keepers began to wend their way homewards 
Without attempting to. build a luxurious habi- 
tation, Father Testevuide and his céadjutors 
have spared no pains to render the dwelling of 
the afflicted patients as comfortable as possible, 
a kindly imtention ‘hich the generosity of 
frieuds and benefactors has enabled them to 
carry out with considerable success. The in- 
firmary, the pharmacy, the dormitories, the 
bathing-rooms, the lavatory and the kitchen are 
all adinirably arranged. | A machine, equally 
ingenious and simple, brings an ample supply 
of water from the neighbouring river. Many a 
tourist visiting Koyama would be surprised, we 
imagine, to find ‘such a display of talent in 

establishment for lepers. Already, twenty. suf- 
ferers have taken refuge in this favoured 
asylum, and it is hoped that public charity 
will soon render possible the admission of a 
much larger number. When we remember that 
only 75 yew suifice to support a leper at the 
Hospital for the space of a whole year, it be- 
comes evident that no very serious effort is 
needed to bring the comforts of the Hospital 
within reach of a wider circle. Behind the 
main bailding is a little oratory, whither the 
lepers repair, each after his own fashion—for 
there are varions forms of faith among them— 
to invoke blessings on the heads of those who, 
for the sake of Christian charity, or from simple 
motives of humanity, have contributed to this 
good work. 





was 























CHOLERA INSPECTION AND FOREIGN VESSELS 
We observe in the Wrppon a statement quoted 
from the Kode Fushin Nippo which reflects 
very seriously on the behaviour of foreign ship- 
masters, Referring to the notorious case of the 
Hesperia, the Kobe journal avers that the con- 
tumelious disregard of Japanese Sanitary Regu- 
lations shown by that vessel, furnished a pre- 
cedent which has been followed by many other 
ships. Since the disinfecting station was 
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played at the station but have moved on into 
the harbour, refusing even to returm when 
summoned to do so by boats from the station. 
‘These lawless proceedings are condemned by 
the Kobe journal, and would be equally 
condemned by every one if their truth were 
established. But are they credible? We 
have never heard of any instance—since the 
Hesperia—ot a foreign vessel deliberately 
ignoring or declining to obey the Japanese 
Sanitary Regulations. Such action would not for 
a moment be condoned by the Foreign Represen- 
tatives, nor can we believe that it would be per- 
mitted by the Japanese. The rightof the latta 
to enforce the Regulations is beyond all ques- 
tion, and the means of doing so are at the dis 
posal of the sanitary officials. We suspect, 
therefore, that the Kobe journal has been mis- 
informed. 


MR. ALFRED EAST. 
Tux art critic of the Royal Academy writes :— 
“T have left myself but little space to speak of 
the landscapes—the department which is sup- 
posed to give colour to this year’s Academy. 
But I ought, perhaps, to explain that it is prin- 
cipally by numbers, and the preference of the 
hanging committee, rather than by quality that 
they impart the distinction. Yet some noble can- 
vases challenge attention, Sir Everett Milla 
first moonlight landscape, ‘The moon is upand 
yetitis not night,’ is remarkable for the poetic 
character of the atmosphere and the beauly of 
the drawing. Mr. Alired East's ‘October glow, 
near Yardley Woods,’ is one of the brightest and 
most charming works in the collection, painted 
with consummate ability and with admirable 
taste, palpitating with atmosphere and exc 
in composition.” The same magazine, speaking 
of Mr, East's exhibition of paintings made in 
Japan, says that it was “successful from every 
point of view” and Mr. East himself writes of 
its— My exhibition of the landscapes of Japan 
closed last Saturday; and I am glad to say it 
Wasa great success in every way. Nearly the 
whole of the pictures were sold.” 


























A POLICE CASE. 
A currous case has just been tried in H.B.M.’s 
Consular Court at Kobe, The defendant was 
a seaman called Augustus Cassidy, on board 
the ship Gurana, and the complainant a Japa- 
nese jinrikisha coolie, Tanaka Hikosuke, the 
charge being assault and battery with a claim 
for damages and medical expenses to. the 
amount of $1.45. On the 2gth of June, 
Cassidy, being on leave, appears to have amused 
himself as sailors generally do in the foreign 
setements, that is to say, by drinking bad 
whisky and worse rum. By six o'clock in the 
evening he had become a conspicuous object in 
the streets. There is no evidence indeed to 
show how he had previously been conducting 
himself, but two foreigners deposed that they 
saw a Japanese challenge him to fight at that 
hour, and as such challenges do not come from 
Japanese except under circumstances of great 
provocation, we may fairly conclude that Cassidy 
had set himself to make things lively. Imme- 
diately after the challenge the Japanese “ either 
fell or threw himself down,” being impelled to 
assume a prostrate position by some mysterious 
influence which the witnesses did not explain, 
but which is easily understood from the sequel, 
namely, that Cassidy “lifted the coolie up by 
the hair of his head and kicked him three 
four times.” After this escapade, which was 
not made the subject of any complaint, Cassidy | 
seems to have continued entertaining himself in | 
an underscribed manner until hali-past seven 
or eight, when he again appears upon the scene 
of testimony, Unfortunately, however, it is 
most confusing testimony, What we gather! 
from itis, however, that, Cassidy having struck | 
down a Japanese so as to render him insensible, 
aramour went abroad that he had killed the| 
man, and a crowd coliecting endeavoured to| 
seize and beat him. An account given at the! 
time by an Engiish local journal says that! 

































ja Japanese, 


persed the people. 
not elicited in court. 


This part of the affair was 
From the evidence given 


there we learn only that the police endeavoured 





to arrest Cassidy; that he struck at them and 
tried to get away ; that he was seized and taken 
within the railings of the Hiogo Hotel, and that 
while there one Japanese beat him on the head 
with a wooden Clog, others hit him with bam- 
boos, and altogether the unfortunate man 
was terribly mauled, The grave part of the 
affair is that Cassidy was then in the hands 
of the police. According to their testimony 
they held him on the ground and tied to 
protect him ; according to the testimony of three 
foreigners the constables not only made no 
adequate attempt to protect him, but actually 
pinioned him while the crowd beat him. This 
latter view is almost incredible, and as the mat- 
ter is under investigation by the Japanese Au- 
thorities we refrain, of course, from commenting 
onit. With Cassidy we have no manner of 
sympathy. He was evidently behaving like a 
wild beast, and if he found the performance 





hurtful to himself, that was only natural. But 
the police ought to have been able to 
protect him against the mob, and if it is 


proved that they made no 
to do so, we tnst that they will be suit. 
ably punished. Needless to say that the 
affair has evoked some of the hysterical writing 
which a portion of the foreign local press always 
induiges whenever there is any suggestion of 
misconduct on the part of the Japanese. It is 
hopeless, perhaps, to. expect “sobriety where 
vulgar applause can always be won by intem- 
perance and anti-Japanese declamation. The 
Japanese police have a very difficult rdle to play. 
Their attempts to arrest foreigners are resisted 
with extreme violence, and ina manner whicl 
the law-breakers would never adopt towards 
constables of their own nationality. If they 
exhibit impatience or want of self-restraint, 
let them be duly punished, but, on the other 
hand, let foreign writers refrain from abusive 
and contemptuous utterances which serve only 
to aggravate the situation. 


resolute effort 

















FORGED JAPANESE STAMPS 
Av incident which came to our knowledge the 
other day should serve as a warning to collectors 
of Japanese stamps. A gentleman resident in 
this Settlement whose experience in the collec- 
tion of stamps of this country is of the widest, 
was waited on by a Japanese, who offered 
for his inspection a lot of assorted stamps. 
These ranged from very old to quite recent 
issues, from the rarest to the most common, 
and the price put on them collectively amount- 
ed to several hundred dollars. An ordinarily 
careful examination disclosed nothing of a 
suspicious nature, and the purchase of the lot 
was in a fair way of being concluded, when it 
occurred to the purchaser to inspect the stamps 
by the aid of a strong glass. All or nearly all 
were at once found to be forgeries. The imita- 
tion was sufficiently clever to. pass even careful 
scrutiny, but the magnifying glass made appa- 
rent numerous discrepancies. 

















THE SUMMER SCHOOL AND BISHOP NEWMAN. 
We read in a local English journal an account 
of what is described as ‘Ca somewhat unplea- 
sant incident.” ‘The members of the Japanese 
Young Men's Christian Association had been 
holding sessions in. Tokyo for some days, and 
on Monday evening they arranged to have their 

ast meetitg, on which occasion Bishop New- 














manu consented to give an address, The 
Bishop docs not appear to have ascertained the 
hour fixed for the opening of the meeting, At 


all events he arrived late, and found that the 
meeting, having waited until some time after 
its regular honr, was receiving an address from 
We quote the sequel of the story 
from the journal which reports it:— 


After the Bishop arrived, the Japanese advlress went on 
and on, although the Bishop was on the platfor Ashe 
was very tired, having been in his conference all day, and 
the room was very hot and close, he got up and went 
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tside. Some of the foreigners who have been unremitting 
in their efforts to make the Summer School a success. 
leaned over and spoke to the committee, apparently desir- 
ing that the Bishop should be allowed to speak as soon as 
ossille. for he was weary, and, being a man of 63 years, 
fe naturally desired to get lo Test as-soon as convenient 
Although this consultation was in whispered tones and 
Gisturhed nobody, it broucht forth a sharp hiss from the 
the audience. At hali-past eight the Japanese 
was at an end, but the Bishop had taven his 
parture under the advice of his fiienas, as there seemed 
th be no assurance that he was tobe allowed to speale at 
all. This treatment of so distinguished a visitor as Bishop 
Newman, is strangely at variance with the well-known 
courtesy of the Japanese people, and can vnly be accounted 
for on the basis of the prevalent anti-foreign feeling. It 
was extremely discourteous on the part of the Japanese 
speaker to continue after the Rishop’s arrival, as he well 
Knew that the evening was to be devoted to Bishop New- 
man’s address. It ally discourteous on the part of 
Mr. Oshikawa, the superintendent, not to have politely 
asked the speaker on the fluor to conclude his address 
after Bishop Newman had finished Mr. Oshikawa has 
ouly recently returned from America, where, we will 
ure to say, althuugh he had no such post of honour as 
Rishop Newman, he was never treated in any manner 
bordering upon the discourtesy he permitted to be meted 
out to Bishop Newman, 
It is not easy to endorse all this. Bishop New- 
man promises to address a meeting. He fails 
to ascertain at what hour the meeting opens, 
and, arriving late, finds a Japanese speaker de- 
livering an address. Under such circumstances 
the Japanese should certainly have brought his 
speech to an end as quickly as possible, seeing 
that the Bishop was an invited guest and a man 
deserving of all respect. But if this act of 
politeness was not performed, assuredly the 
Bishop’s friends should not have attempted to 
have the speaker interrupted, If they did that 
they made anerrorthemselves. And they made 
a still grave error in allowing such a report as 
the above to be published. ‘To openly accuse 
the members of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of displaying anti-foreign spirit be- 
cause they signified their objection to have an 
address interrupted seems extravagant, and 
certainly is not politic. 



























NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Tux report for the year 1889 of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society, presented to the 
proprietors at the annual general meeting on the 
3rd ult., showed that the nett premium income for 
the year ending 31st December, 1888, amounted 
to £659,827; while the net premium income 
for 1889 amounted to £677,641, showing an 
increase on the previous year of £17,814. 
Alter setting aside one-third of the premiums 
(£225,880) as a reserve against liabilities on 
policies not run off, the balance at the credit of 
profit and loss account, including the unappro- 
priated balance, £160,518, bronght forward 
irom the previous year, 230,408, ont of which 
an interim dividend of £2 per share was paid 
in January last, a further dividend of £2 per 
share has been declared by the Board, and will 
payable on the sth of June. Bearing in mind 
the large amount carried to reserve, and un- 
divided last year, the Board have decided to 
ayain declare a bonus of ros. per share. The 
Directors regret that the losses for the past 
year have been abnormally heavy, especially in 
the home business, though there have been none 
of great individual amount. The United States 
business has yielded a fair profit. The un- 
divided balance carried over to next year's credit 
is £159,g08, due provision being made for the 
increase of liabilities not expired, £20,000 
being added to the reserve fund, which will now 
stand at £370,000. The percentage of losses 
on premiums is 63.03 as against 53.61 in 1888, 
and 60.15 in 1887. ‘The working expenses are 
about the same as in the previous year, The| 
Directors recall tothe shareholders their remark | 
of last year, thata too confident belief in the 
permanency of their comparative freedom from 
loss should not be indulged in, and they, there- 
fore, this vear feel justified in saying that thougi 
the losses have been heavy, the business in its | 
different branches is ina very sound condition, | 
anu that the results of fire insurance operations 
should always be averaged in order to obtain a} 
true lest of success, ~ 






































KOREAN AFFAIR 





from Korea, which should have reached us 
nearly a month ago, is only just to hand. We 
publish it, however, for though the principal 
event to which it alludes is out of date, the 
general information and details given by the 
writer are full of interest. Ina covering letter 
he adds:—‘The Queen Dowager of Korea, 
who died June qth, 1890, was the Queen of Ik 
Chong, who after a reign of but afew months 
died at the age of twenty. She has therefore 
been a widow, for ladies of any rank in Korea 
may not marry a second time, for 62 years. The 
successor tolk Chong was his son, Hun Chong, 
who after a reign of about 15 years died without 
male issue. ‘Ihe Queen of Soun Cho, the pre- 
decessor of Ik Chong, was living at this time, 
and she designated Chul Chong, a young brother 
of Ik Chong, as king. Tt is said he was un- 
married and engaged in selling pumpkins at the 
time he was called to the throne. He, however, 
answered the call of his country, had his ‘hair 
put up,’ just outside the great south gate, entered 
the city, was married and crowned king. He 
reigned seventeen years. He died without 
male issue. He had a daughter who was mar- 
ried to Prince Pak Yong Ho, of the emeute of 
1884 fame. She died a few months after the 
marriage. On the death of Chul Chong, the 
Queen Dowager, whose death is now mourned, 
she being the oldest person in the Palace, de- 
signated the second son of the Tai Wén Kun 
as his successor. She adopted him as her son, 
and for 27 years has supported him on the 
throne. The Queen of Hun Chong is still living 
in the Palace, past three-score. Report has it 
this morning (June 16th) that she too is dead, 
but this is not Confirmed and is given merely as 
a rumour.” 


“KIKITAL.” 

A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “ Kikitai,” 
propounds questions which, as he evidently un- 
derstands, could only be answered fully in a 
long article. We are obliged to him for the 
suggestion that such information is needed, and 
will take an early opportunity of explaining, as 
clearly as possible, the points to which he refers. 
Meanwhile we may briefly answer two or three 
of his queries, There is neith-r Grand Jury 
nor Common Jury in Japan: the jury system is 
not adopted at all. A prisoner is, in the first 
place, examined magisterially, and if it appears 
that a case exisis against him, the charge and 
evidence are submitted for the purpose of the 
accused’s trial by a Court of law. He there goes 
before a bench of Judges, who unite the func- 
tions of weighing the evidence and interpreting 
the law, If he is unwilling or unable to engage 
counsel to plead for him, the Court supplies the 
deficiency at the public expense, and the bar- 
risers for the prosecution and defence make 
set speeches, and examine and cross-examine 
witnesses precisely after the manner of an Ame- 
rican or English Court. Witnesses are not 
sworn: they merely make a solemn deciaration. 
\s for the police, they are employed by the Cen- 
tral Government only, and they make arrests 
under warrant just as police do in the West. 

















SHANGHAI. 
A RxcENT issue of the W.-C. Daily News, re- 
ferring to the heat in the Model setilement, 
says that people there toss and tumble on their 
beds without obtaining the much needed rest. 
Here in Japan, however, fires by day and 
blankets at night are still a necessity, and we 
Jare getting into the middle of July.“ Eiik 
Andersen, an ex-American man-of-war’s man, 
was found by the Police yesterday aflernoon 
(1st inst.) on the Garden bridge in an uncon- 
scions state. He was taken to the Hongkew 
Station, but although remedies were applied, 
he died. The deceased was apparently a per- 
son who would be predisposed to apoplexy. 
Owing to the intense heat, a Mrs. Lapham, 
while in the Garden yesterday afternoon, was 
seized with a fit and had to be taken in a car- 
riage to the Hospital, but she was dead on ar- 
rival.” Distress in China seems to be 





























Owe to some unaccountable delay on the part 
of the post office somewhere, correspondence 
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almost chronic. Atpresent people in the Wen- 
chow district are suffering from the dearness and 


‘scarcity of rice, at other places they are pray- 


C gle 


UNI 


ing for rain, and in the North fears are enter- 
tained that the crops will be a partial failure. 
The morning paper says:—* We learn from 
Wenchow that the people there are having a 
hard struggle for existence, as tice is exceed- 
ingly scarce, and consequently very dear. To 
relieve the distress, the officials opened the pub- 
lic granaries last Friday, and thousands rushed 
to them before daylight. Unfortunately two 
people were killed in the crush, while several 
were injured. If the people can manage to get 
over the next fortnight, all will be well again, 
Such has been the distress that the pawnbrokers 
refuse to take any more pledges, as they have 
no room left to store the articles. So far, the 
people are quiet, while the officials are in a 
manner helpless.” 





THE DUTCH IN ACHEEN. 
Tue Dutch appear to be following up their re- 
cent success against the chinese, The Sfrai/s 
Independent says that “since the battle fought 
on the mith May the Dutch troops have con- 
tinued their onward march and carried every- 
thing before them. On Saturday they crossed 
the Edie river to give battle to the Achinese 
in what has until now been considered their 
own territory, but the latter declined the en- 
gagement and fled. On Sunday they went as 
far as Ediejoet, about fifteen miles from Edie, and 
sleptat the place. On their way there the troops 
killed every one who resisted their advance and 
burned everthing that was in their wa: HN. 
M. gunboat Prins Hendrit der Nederlanden 
followed the troops along the coast and shelled 
every position where resistance was likely to be 
offered. On Monday the Achinese tried to 
capture a de/ing on the hill opposite Edie, but 
although the litle fort was only garrisoned by 
about 60 troops the enemy were repulsed with 
great loss, over 300 of their men remaining 
dead on the field. When our informant left 
Edie the Dutch were marching on Bagoah, with 
a view of capturing the Rajah of the place. 











SAILING RACES. 


Tue Committee of the Sailing Club issue the 
following notices -— 


On Saturday, the roth July, 1899, 
for all buats Over 17 rating, startat 2 p.m.; club course, 
twice round: time limit, 43 hours; prizes, under mi 
sursement handicap, one in each class ; officer of the day, 
\ir. W. W. Campbell, 

On Saturday, the 26th July, 1890, there 
for all boats over 17 rating; start at! p.m. 
an imaginory line between the Spit Buoy and ab 
moured inshore of same, around the Lightshiv 
same on port hand), the Valane Huoy, the Ligiitship (leave 
ing same on port hand) acd finish accross the starting 
Distance 17 kuots, ‘Time limit, none; prizes, undec 
atbitiary landicap, first (presented), second, and third; 
of the day, Mr. E. Beart. 
here will also be a race for 17 rales only 5 start at 
fo pm; course, the 17 rater course; once round; time 
limit, 44 hours; prizes, under _meastrement handicap; 
first (present-d) and second; officer of the day, Mr. E. 
Beart 

On Saturday, the 2nd August, 1890, there will he a 
ace for all beatS over 17 rating, slait at 1 p.m 5 course, 
[rom an imaginary line between the Flaestaff at British 
Naval Depot and a sat anchored off the Grand Hot-1, 
arouad a tlagbeat anchored off Tomivica, and the ( lub’s 
North Mark off Toucuni (leaving both same on port hand 
in rounding), and finishing across an imaginary. hee 
tween the Bathing Barge and Flagboat. The Light-hip 
and Honmotu Black and White Buoy to be left on star 
board hand in going to Tumioka, and on Port hand in re- 
turning. A Viagiwat will be placed at the North Mark 
which will display two white lights, one abave the other, 
after dak if necessary. lime limit, none. Prizes, undet 
arbitrary bandeap, Gest, the Ronin Cup (presented, 
second and ti ‘Ofcer’ of the day, Mr. W. W. Camp: 
bell 

‘On Saturday, the gth August, 1890, there will be a race 


there will be a race 


































































for 17 raters only, start at 1.20 p mj course, from an im 
aginmy lineletercth the Bathing Marge and ¥loghirat around 
atriangulat course of two miles indicated by wats, 





vour thnes reund 
starboard hand 
surement hundicap, 


8 miles, A flagboats to be lef on 
Time limit, 6 hewisa prizes, 
fist the Miolet Cup 





nted), 





pres 








second presented ; “ficer of the day, Mr. .\lan Owsten, 
On Saturday, the ith August, iyo, there will be a 
race for 17 raters only; stare at 3 pm, cumse, the 17 








ater course, Once round: time limit, 44 Ik 
under measurement diandicap, first and secon 
of the day, Mr. C. D. Wet 





3} pila 
officer 








THY ELECTIONS. 
Tue Singapore Free Press, referring to the 
elections in Japan, describes the regulations as 
to treating, bribery, rioting, and so on, as “ very 
strict,” and remarks—* What a happy time 
Japan will have while the elections are on.” 
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Our southern contemporary will doubtless be 
interested to learn that the elections throughout 
the county have been conducted in the most 
peaceable manner; that the regulations for the 
conduct of the polling and the guidance of can- 
didates and voters have worked admirably ; and 
that the general results have far exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of those who anti- 
cipated that the Japanese would carry them- 
selves with dignity and sobriety on so momen- 
tous an occasion as.the inauguration of their 
first Parliament. 


CHOLERA. 
Tue Oficial Gazette states that the outbreak of 
cholera at Kuchinotsu is due to germs brought 
from Shanghai by the Vortfomo Alaru. The 
grounds of this assertion are not given, but it can- 
notbe denied that the neighbourhood of acountry 
like China is a constant source of peril. Probably 
no summer passes without something like an 
epidemic of cholera at Shanghai or some other 
of the crowded, insanitary Chinese cities with 
which Japan is in virtual contact. Little if any- 
thing is known, however, of these visitations. 
The Chinese Authorities give themselves no 
trouble about them ; no efficient steps are taken 
to check or control them, and there is nothing 
to prevent their becoming centres from which 
the pest spreads to any place within range of 
mischief, The propinguity of an empire so iil 
regulated in respect of hygienic matters is not 
happy for Japan. 





* 
ae 


Other places from which cases of cholera are 
reported are:—One case in the harbour of 
Wakatsu, Fukuoka Prefecture, ina vessel which 
came from Nagasaki; one case, a woman, at 
Akama-ga-seki, in a vessel from Nagasaki—a 
case of a man in the same ship had been pre- 
viously reported; a case in Sawata, Gumma 
Prefecture—a man attacked on June 30th died 
on July 2nd; a case on the 7th instant in Ku- 
dau-machi, Tochigi Prefecture; a case, on June 
28th, in Mizuhixi, Kagoshima Prefecture 

ee 
* 

The disinfecting stations and hospitals at 
Nagaura and Wadamisaki_ are now fully equip- 
ped and provided with a staff of doctors and 





officials. At both places the Inspection Regula- 
tions began to be enforced from the Sth 
instant. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer 


Nagoya Maru has been chartered by the Go- 
vernment to act asa watch-ship for the former 
station. The well known and popular offi 
Mr. N. Mitsuhashi has apparently been 
placed in charge of the Nagaura siation, and 
Mr. Okoshi Teisuke of that at Wadamisaki. 
We read also, in the Offctal Gazefle, that a 
thorough system of medical inspection and dis- 
infection has been inaugurated at Shimonoseki 
and at Fusan in Korea. 
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The returns from Nagasaki 
instant are as follows :— 


Joly 1th a. 


since the 11th 


New cases 30 
Denths 37 








New cases 30 
Joly sth ie x 
Joly rath Deaths 1} 
eel ie cases 26 
July ast Denthe 6 

New 2 
Jaly 16tH rece De cH 
July a7th (heme 
Sully BER so {Deas 8 





These figures bring the total number of cases 
ince the commencement of the epidemic 10 
409 and the deaths to 232. Other cases re- 
ported are :—In Inouye-mura, Nagano Prefece 
ture, one man attacked on the 6th, died on the 
qth; in Marako-mura, the same Prefecture, one 
woman attacked ; in Horikawa-cho, Hiroshima 
Prefecture, a man fell ill on the 6Uh instant and 
died the same day; in Arai, Ehime Prefecture, a 
man was attacked on the 18th instant; at Waka- 
tsu, in Fukuoka Frefecture, the case reported 
in a ship which had entered the harbour from 
Nagasaki, was followed on the roth instant by 
two cases in the same ship; in Inai-mura, Mi- 
yagi Prefecture, and in Taicagi-mura of the 
same Prefecture, two men were taken ill on the 
6th instant, the case in Inai-mura terminating 
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The three cases reported from Saga Prefecture 





7th and 18th instant contains the following 


fatally the same day. It appears evident from 
these returns that conditions favourable to the 
development of cholera, whatever such condi- 
tions may be, exist at many places throughout 
the empire, and that the danger of the disease, 
assuming an epidemic form has to be constantly 
kept in view. 
* ti * 

It should be noted that although we record 
the Nagasaki cases in one group, they are 
distinguished in the official returns as cases 
in the town of Nagasaki and cases in its sub- 
urbs. We are not yet justified, perhaps, in 
forming any confident conclusion, but it cer- 
tainly does seem as though the epidemic at 
Nagasaki had begun to lose its virulence. ‘The 
number of new cases has fallen from 47 on the 
11th instant to 14 on the 14th, a very remark- 
able diminution, Against this hope, however, 
is to be set the fact that the plague has not, on 
this occasion, reached anything like the di 
sions it attained in 1885. Breaking out on 
August 2oth in the latter year, the total number 
of cases up to the 31st of the same month was 
303, and the total number of deaths 173. Then 
Suddenly it developed great activity, and from 
September ist to September 6th (inclusive) the 
number of new cases was 662, and the number 
of deaths 257. The maximum was reached on 
September 4th, when 221 persons were attacked 
and 64 died. There has been nothing at all 
so bad this year. From June 27th to July 14th 
the total number of cases was 303 and the 
total number of deaths 179, the maximum 
being reached on July 11th, when 47 persons 
were seized and fifteen died. And now the 
fresh cases have fallen to 14 per diem, a di- 
minution which, unless the records of all pre- 
vious epidemics be untrustworthy as precedents, 
may be regarded as the beginning of the end. 








we 

Other cases reported in the Oficial Gazette 
of the 15th instant are:—In Tokyo two cases 
of choletiac character, one in the Shinjuku | 
suburb, the other in Asakusa, and one fatal 
case of true cholera on the 13th, in Matsu- 
kura-cho, Honjo; in Kurahashi-shima, Hiro- 
shima Prefecture, a man who had returned 
from a visit to Nagasaki was attacked on 
the 11th instant and died on the s4th; in 
Futatsu-mura, Kumamoto Prefecture, four men 
were seized with cholera on a date not men- 
tioned, and in Tamachi-mura, Yamanashi Pre- 
fecture, one man fell ill on the 5th instant and 
died almost immediately ; and at Namai-mura, 
in Ehime Prefecture, a case of choleraic cha- 
racter occurred on the Cth instant. 
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Other cases reported are :—One case each 
in Tameshige, Itogi and Yamashiro, Prefecture 
of Saya ; one case each in Futaye and Tomioka, 
Kumamoto Prefecture ; one fatal case (a woman) 
in Onoyecho, Yokohama ; one case in Tanaka, 
Chiba Prefecture ; one case (a woman) in Kosu- 
gimachi, Toyama Prefecture ; one case in Kami- 
sugi, Hiroshima Prefecture; and one case in 
Nakahagi, Yehime Prefecture. It would seem 
that the disease has taken some hold at Kuchi- 
notsu, for there have been 18 cases and 12 
deaths there since the commencement, 

are 
The disease evidently gains litte head at 
Nagasaki but, unfortunately, the numier of cases 
reported from other parts of the empire increases 
steadily. The following list is given in the 
Oficial Gazetie of the 17h ins:ant — 


At Shiki in Kumamoto Prefecture; one fatal case on the ath) 



























ture, one fatal iret aman on the vath instant, 
th i instant, and the thirda woman, 
In Minan: yamura, Gita Pretecture, one case on the 7h in. 











vse on the 4th 





In Hasankamura, ‘Ka, 


Lima Prefecture, one 
instant, 


iv our last issue have all been traced directly to 
intercourse with Nagasaki. 
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The lists given in the Oficial Gazeste of the 
formation as to the progress of the disease 


O 


in other parts of the empire :—At Hamamatsu- 
cho, Shiba, Tokyo; one case, a boy, on the 16th 
instant. At Okachimachi, Shitaya, Tokyo; one 
case, a girl, on the 16th instant. At Mishita 
mura, Shima-shimo-goti, Osaka; one case, a 
man, on the 16th instant. At Uchidacho, Yoko- 
hama ; one case, a man on the 16th instant. At 
Izumicho, Kofu, Yamanashi Prefecture, one 
case, a woman on the 13th, resulted fatally on 
the rth. At Shimonoseki; one fatal case on 
the 18th instant. At Futayemura, Shimako- 
mura, and Tomiokacho, Amakusa, Kumamoto 
Prefecture ; one case each on the 17th instant. 
At Inadzusamura, Kamo, Shidzuoka Prefec- 
ture ; one case on the 13th inst. At Omoncho, 
Imidzu, Toyama Prefecture ; one fatal case on 
the 1§th instant, At Nakaicho, Nishiokitama, 
Yamagata Prefecture; one fatal case on the 
15th instant. 








THE “NORTH CAROLINA INTELLIGENCER.” 

Tue first copy of a new journal, the North 
Carolina Intelligencer, has just reached us. It 
is a fine broad, clearly printed sheet, and we do 
not doubt that it will satisfy the requirements 
which have called it into existence, though upon 
this point we are naturally unable to pronounce 
any judgment. It presents, however, a point of 
some interest to foreign residents in Japan, since 
two of its columns are occupied by’ an account 
of the Japanese Court, by Miss (or Mrs.) E. 
R. Scidmore. The account is pleasantly writ- 
ten, but the ideas of its authoress are seriously 
mixed in some respects, She makes the Prince 
Imperial only three years old, though he was 
born in August, 1879, and yet she speaks of the 
Tokyo dancing class holding its weekly meet- 
ings at the Nobles’ Club, whereas the Rokumei- 
kan, where the meetings used to take place, has 
only become the Nobles’ Club in prospect. Thus 
in one respect she is eight years behind the 
time ; in another, several months before it, As 
for her description of the Emperor and his do- 
ings, we leave our readers to form their own 
estimate, observing only that we find them as 
far from the truth as the height of 60 inches 


assigned by her to the Emperor is below his 
teal stature. 








THE IMPERIAL NOMINATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF 

PEER! 
Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun, writing of the elec- 
tions to the House of Peers, says :—The elec- 
tions by the constituences and by the various 
orders of the nobility to the House of Peers 
have taken place, and now there only remains 
the nomination by the Emperor of fifty mem- 
bers, the result of which is awaited with much 
interest, as the persons thus sent to the Peers’ 
House will, from their merits as well as by reason 
of the circumstances under which they are 
selected, form an important section of the House. 
A rumour has obtained currency to the effect 
that it is intended to limit the selection of the 
Imperial nominees to the orders of the peer- 
age. We cannot believe such a rumour 
to be correct, for, in the first place, it is 
a view not countenanced by the Law of the 
House of Peers, and if it were carried out the 
whole beauty of the constitution of the House 
would vanish. The object of the Imperial 
nomination is undoubtedly to gather together 
the ablest men available, and though of course 
there are people of capacity among the nobles, 
still these do not embrace all whose presence 
in the House would be desirable. It is ex- 
plained in connection with the rumour that the 
intention of the Government is to procure the 
admi nm to the Peers’ House of those Mini- 
strs of State who may not have been successful 
in the recent election of Counts. But tiis is a 
meaningless explanation at best, for there is no 
reason why such Ministers should not be nomi- 
nated to the House, and consequently there can 
be no cause for restricting the sphere of the 
Imperial nominations to that end. 

















THE YORMIGN TRADE OF THE CURRENT YEAR. 

Tux Tokyo Economist (the Keizai Zasshi) of 
the 5th instant has an article under the above 
heading, in which it takes an unfavourable view 
of the present year's foreign trade. The return 
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for the first five months are the basis of its 
analysis. The following table shows the exports 
and imports of merchandise from January to 
May, inclusive, during the last three years, 

















1881-1890 :— 
Year. Exports. Imports. Balance. 
Yen. Yen, Imports over 
1833... . 23,765,000 ... 26,942,009 af Exports, yen 
7,000. 
Exports over 
1889 . 25,568,000 ... 25,564,000 ...4 Imports, yen 
3.000+ 
Imports over 
1890 + 21,703,000 .. 33,473,000 ... Exports, yen 
11,769,009. 
Returns of bullion are as follows :— 
Year. Exports. _ Imports. Balance. 
Yen. Yen. Imports over 
1888... 3,023,000 .., 3,925,000 ... 2 Exports, yen 
92,000, 
Imports over 
1889 sieves 1,303,000 v4 §4577,000 «..4 Exports, yen 





4,274,000. 
Exports over 
Imports, yen 
4,055,000 


It is seen from these tables that during the 
first months of the present year, the imports of 
merchandise exceeded the exports by more than 
10 million yen; while as to bullion, the exports 
exceeded the imports by more than 4 million yen 

Compared with the two preceding years, the 
imports of merchandize have increased this year 
in an extraordinary manner, while the exports 
have considerably fallen off. The increase of 
imports is attributed by our contemporary to 
the circumstance that most of the industrial 
enterprises which have lately sprung up through- 
out the country have commenced active opera- 
tions, with the result that the importation of plant, 
fixtures, and materials is now being effected on 
alarge scale. On the other hand, rice, which 
was exported last year to tbe value of no less 
than 7 million ye, has stopped going out of 
the country, and foreign rice is being imported 
in considerable quantities, the total value of the 
staple imported during the first five months of the 
year amounting in value to about 2,300,000 yen. 
It is true that the export trade of the country is 
mostly carried on during the latter half of the 
year; but still the Ke:zaé Zasshi cannot pur- 
suade itself to believe that the excess of ex- 
ports in the current six months will be large 
enough to cover the excess of imports in the 
past six. The tea trade offers no promising 
prospect at present, and as for silk, although 
the price is higher than it was last year, despite 
the recent appreciation of silver, it must not be 
forgotten that the produce of silk all over the 
world has been bad. To this latter circum- 
stance, coupled with the desire of foreign mer- 
chants to ship samples of the new silk as soon 
as possible, the Tokyo Zconomist attributes 
the enhanced price of the staple. Reports 
from the interior lead our contemporary to 
believe that, with the single exception of the 
province of Iwashiro, the produce of the 
spring silk fell short of the usual quantity by 20 
or 30 per cent, on account of the excessive 
rains in the early part of the year. There- 
fore, though the price is thus far pretty high, 
the quantity of silk exportable this year will 
be less than usual. Some people say that 
though the average rate of production is less 
than usual, the absolute quantity of produce 
throughout the country will not fall much short 
of the usual quantity, inasmuch as sericulture 
lias of late been considerably extended in every 
locality, and has increased especially in the 
south-western provinces. But the Zconomust is 
sceptical as to the soundness of this view, and 
maintains that there is nothing to warrant the 
belief that sericulture is more general this year 
than it was last year, Our contemporary con | 
sequently concludes that there is litle hope of | 
the balance of trade being reversed by the ex- 
portation of silk and other articles during 
the present half year. Under these cir- 
cumstance, should the rice-crop be a failure, 
ayeneral and disastrous panic can scarcely be 
averted, Up to the present, however, the 
Tokyo journal notes with pleasure that the pros 

pect of this year’s harvest is not gloomy, and 
hopes that no natural calamity will happen to 


4,815,000 ... 760,000 ... 


1890 siessssen 























dorse the inferences drawn by the Xeseat Zasshi 
from the trade of this year. “Our cotitemporary 
seems to regard it as a calamity that imports 
should exceed exports, but no such theory com- 
mands respect among political economists now- 
a-days, If a country happens to buy more than 
it sells in any particular year, the only conclu- 
sion to be formed is that purchases suit its 
convenience better than sales. Of course the 
obligatory import of bread stuffs owing to a 
failure of the home crops is a misfortune, but 
that is a question quite apart from the *ba- 
lance-of-trade ” problem. 





THE JIZENKAI. 
Goon work continues to be done in Yokohama 
by this society. Five persons are constantly 
engaged several hours daily in making house to 
house visitations, and instructing the poor people 
in the danger attending the consumption of 
green fruit, stale fish, and other unwholesome 
food, in addition to supplying their wants in 
some degree. Other persons also devote a 
portion of their time as sanitary messengers, 
and there can beno doubt whatever that some of 
the districts visited would have become centres 
of pestilence had not these warnings been 
given, The drains are, of course, beyond the 
reach of the society's immediate operations, but 
even these sources of infection are not neglect- 
ed, as wherever they are discovered in an 
insanitary condition they are reported, and 
pressure put upon the owners of property or the 
Authorities to remedy their unsatisfactory state. 
There is no end to the good that can he ac- 
complished by a society such as the Jizenkai, 
especially in times of famine and pestilence, 
but of course the work is bound to be restricted 
by want of funds; and though this latter condi- 
tion has not yet actually come to pass, so heavy 
has been the drain upon the resources of the 
society, that further assistance will be necessary 
if itis to continue its operations among the poor. 











GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tue Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 12th 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank 


Gold Coin. Pound Sterling. 
(Der yen 190) Pere 














Days Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 
ath dines AM. 5 rg 
BAD sass see V1G.270 ese 
OUD cesssessntcceee 119.278 
{Olli assnaiaiiecat. FUSS 
nth TIBS54 eee 
sath ww. 118.199 
Averages ...... 118.913 





The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 1.327, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in Value of yen 0.0750 as 
compared with the previous week, 


DEATH OF MR. ALFRED LISTER. 
We regret to record the death of Mr. Alfred 
Lister, of Hongkong, on board the steamer 
Belgic, just as that vessel was entering port 
on Monday. Mr. Lister, who had filled various 
posts in the service of the Crown Colony fora 
period extending over twenty years, had not long 
returned from leave in England, but it had been 
mentioned in the Hongkong papers that he was 
compelled to go oh sick leave, and it appears 
he was coming to Japan in the hope of being 
restored to health. Bright's disease is said to 





| be the cause of death, 





TAX ON IMPORTED RIGE IN FRANCE, 
Tur Official Gazette publishes telegraphic in- 
telligence from the Japanese Consul at Lyons 
to the effect that the import tax upon rice, re: 
cently announced as having been decided upon 
by the Government, is to be imposed without 
doubt. France is not a large consumer of Japa- 
nese rice. Last year she only tovk 283,780 




















make worse what is already bad enough. We 
confess that, for our own part, we cannot en-| 
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ven worth, out of a total ciate ae hag 
yen, The imposition of this tax will not, there- 


gle 





fore, greatly matter to Japan. But as a point 
of fiscal policy on the part of France, the 
measure surprises us. ,The object of the Go- 
vernment in Paris should be to encourage and 
assist French merchants in Cochin China, in- 
stead of hampering their trade with the mother 
country by levying @ tax on their principal staple 
of export, 








THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
12th inst. were as follows :— 
Coxvertipix Notes, Rasunves np Secunrrins, 
Yew Vex. 


1. 72,484,811 Gold coin and bullion, 34,295,247 
Silver coin and bullion, a6,o30,a1t 


Notes issued... 




















Public Loan Bonds. 131470,450 
Treasury Bills ae 
Government BillScen 
Other recurities 4733183 
Commercial Wills. Biggo,72t 

aa8e Bre 72a848t 


OF the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3,512,412 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 68,972,399 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 42,201 as com- 
pared with yen 68,930,198 at the end of the 
previous week. 


CURIOUSLY PREIGHTED BREAD, 

Tue Fiji Shimpo says that a certain merchant 
recently forwarded some loaves of bread from 
Shimbashi by rail to a destination which is not 
mentioned. They went by luggage train and 
were consequently left in the van all night, 
The next moming when the porters came to 
remove the parcel for delivery, they found that 
rats had seized the opportunity of making a 
good meal, and that only the crusts remained. 
They found something else, too; namely, the 
corner of a piece of paper projecting from one 
of the holes gnawed by the rats. The paper 
proved to be a bank note, one of thirty which 
the economical sender of the loaves had adopt- 
ed this curious method of forwarding, so as 
to save the cost of a post-office order or Lill of 
exchange. 








THE RIDE ACROSS ASIN. 

Tue journey across Asia by a Cossack officer 
and his Mongolian pony, the particulars of 
which we recently reproduced from a Russian 
journal, has been successfully completed. The 
following appears in papers just to hand :— 
© Captain Pyeshkof, the traveller, who has just 
traversed Siberia and Russia on horseback, ar- 
rived at Si, Petersburg at twelve o'clock on the 
gist ult. He was the object of a most enthu- 
Siastie reception, and surprise is everywhere ex- 
pressed that such a feat could have been per- 
formed on the small and rather bony white 
horse which the traveller rides. Many cavairy 
officers met him at his entry into the city, and 
cheered him heartily, M. Pyeshkoff is to be 
preseuted to the Czar at the Military parade.” 





SPHERES OF PARTY INFLUENCE. 
AN interesting analysis of the spheres within 
ihich the various political parties exercised most 
influence at the recent elections is given by the 
Kokumin-no-tomo, According to our contem- 
porary, the Daido party. obtained a maximum 
of support in the Prefectures of Niigata, Yama- 
gata and Aomori; the A’a/shin party in Toyama 
Prefecture ; the Avkokudo party in the Prefec- 
tures of Hyogo, Fukui, and Kochi; the Jacki 
party, in Kyoto city and the Prefectures of 
Yamaguchi and Wakayama ; the Kishu Shimpo 
party in the Prefectures of Saga aid Kago- 
shima; the Conservative party in the Prefecture 
of Kumamoto, and the Independents in the 
Prefectures of Aichi, Shiga and Gifu. 


















DEGROW AND GARARETTA. 
A motion for appeal in the Degron and Gaba- 
retta case was heard on Monday morning in 








H.B.M.'s Court. Alter some discussion, how- 
ever, the parties agreed lo abandon the appeal 
and to accept the judgment which had been 
given for Degron for the amount of 85,574.24, 
reduced to $5,979.24 and costs, including 
Court costs, $410. There were no costs for 
this motion. 
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A QUESTION OF POLITICAL 
MORALTY. 
etek 2 
MONG the many things that STAN 
related to his London audiences none 
excited more curiosity than the account 
he gave of the Pigmies of the Aru- 
whimi forest. For three thousand years 
at least a race of light-brown men and 





“ 


women, scarcely four feet high, have wan- 
dered overa country half as large as France, 
which is covered with huge trees, The: 
trees are estimated by the traveller at ten 
thousand millions. They stand so thick 
that it is always twilight below their in- 
terwoven The inhabitants of 
this forest-world know of no outside, not 
even by tradition. They live principally 
on The banana tree reaches 
maturity in 12 months in Aruwhimi, and 
its cultivation involves little trouble or 
labour. Are the Pigmies to be left in 
possession of these millions of trees, not- 
withstanding the fact that the supply of 
timber in Europe is running short ? Judged 
by the law of progress this race of Pigmies 
have no right to the territory they hold. 





branches. 


bananas. 





Throughout the whole history of man they 
have not advanced one step; they sow no 
corn and keep no stock ; they do not even 
they 
would be justified in taking their territory 





grow the bananas eat. gland 


from them, So argue some of the home 
papers, “The Aruwhimi are the lawful 
owners of the forest and no nation has a 
right to take it from them :” so argue others 

‘The case of the Pigmies is certainly 
well adapted to test the right of one na- 
tion to territory. To 
say that and the prac- 
tice of politicians never agree in the 
maiter of acquiring territory is to utter 


seize another’s 





the preaching 


a trite remark. The ordinary modern 
doctrine, paraded on_ political, platforms 
in grandiloquent language, is that the 
original inhabitants of a country are its 
lawful owners; that no foreign Power 
las a right to seize territory on the 
plea of the backward state of those 
who own and govern it. But what takes 
place in the world is in direct contradic- 
tion law. 


again and again on the pretence of esta- 


to this Countries are seized 
blishing a superior rule to that previously 
existing. The whole of India came into 
our possession in this way, and large 
portions of Africa are being added to our 
dominions week by week on the same 
plea. The views of those who in modern 
days are responsible for our English policy 
are succinctly stated by the Spectator, 
speaking of the Pigmy territory:—" Ought 
these little folk, probably not a quarter of 
a million in number, who do not advance, 
er show the slightest promise of advanc- 
ing, to be allowed to shut out the pro- 
gressive races from a magnificent country, 
which its possessors do not use, and which 





yields a product almost essential to man,” 
This plea for aggression is by no means 


new. Though it cannot be reconciled 
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with any high law of morality, there is no 
denying that as a law of conquest in 
one or other of its many forms it is as 
old as the human race and, for all we 
can see, likely to be the law acted on 
to the end of time. 
which it is supposed to rest is that con- 
quest, despite its many ugly features, is the 
only remedy for certain acknowledged 
evils; that, though the means it adopts 


The moral basis on 


set at defiance the moral code of our 





veryday life, its ultimate results are bene- 
ficial to the human race. 

The view maintained by the Spectator 
in connection with our policy in Africa is 
that “when conquest raises the conquered 
or palpably benefits the world, conquest is 
a permitted weapon.” But this method 
of settling the question is very unsatis- 
jactory from a strictly moral point of view. 
It leads one to ask: has one nation the 
tight to decide on the mode of life which 
Men 
different notions of what confers benefit 
on the world, and who is to determine 
which view is correct? Even granting 
that our standard is ideally perfect, what 





another nation shall adopt? have 


right have we to force our neighbours to 
live up to it? No; as a purely moral 
question, conquest is indefensible. The 
fact is that no politicians that have ever 
it to be 
guided by purely moral considerations. 
Politics consist of a series of twistings 
between expediency and rectitude. What 
is preached is almost universally the law 





existed have found 


possible 








of right: it makes such a nice text for 
a sermon. But what is practised where 
other nations are concerned is not ab- 
solute right, but right modified by the 
general situation of political affairs. So 
in East Africa. While no other European 
nation seizes territory, England can preach 
the doctrine of Pigmyland for the Pig- 
mies, but with Germany in the field, the 
situation becomes altered. And so it comes 
about that the doctrine which Commodore 
PERRY preached to the Japanese in 1853, 
but which has been so frequently condemn- 
ed in measured terms since, is dragged 
forth to the light again, in order to give 
the not-to-be-outdone policy on which the 
great Powers 





ve acted for so long, an 
air of moral rectitude in the eyes of the 
unthinking masses that compose our Eng- 
lish society. 

Those who pull the wires of state are 
giving us stronger and stronger proof that 
they have reached the conviction that one 
condition of a successful political career 
consists in habitually ignoring, if not open- 
ly denying, the existence of questions of 
abstract right. All is relative in the sphere 
of international politics. A nation’s rights 
are those which other nations allow it to 
exercise, its possessions those which its 
neighbours are kind enough not to take 
away. This state of affairs may be the 
best attainable, with human nature consti- 
tuted as it is. The only thing we object 
to is to have it represented as a highly 
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moral state, and to see Englishmen stand- 
ing before the world as champions of the 
law of right apart from interest. Why 
not be honest, and say at once that our 
tule is to acquire territory whenever 
we can, on the ground that if we do 
not take it, it will become the property 
of our powerful rivals? To out-do our 
European neighbours in colonising, this 
has been our ambition and our practice 
ever since the days of Drake. Call it 
jealousy, rivalry, covetousness, or what 
you will, it has been the making of us as 
anation. ‘The pretence that our pioneers 
are actuated by any regard for the benefit 
British rule is to confer on the world, is ab- 
surd. Personal gain and love of adven- 
ture have impelled us, and we have been 
by no means scrupulous as to our me- 
thods of clearing away the obstacles 
blocking our path. The air of rectitude 
which the acts of our pioneers are made 
to wear when retailed by members of 
Parliament for 
folks is no part of their original character. 
The acts themselves were purely com- 
mercial; money was their ultimate end. 





the benefit of the home 


When we have once acquired territory 
our rule undoubtedly has been beneficial, 
and in every case better than the one we 
have overturned. But benevolent inten- 
tions have never impelled us to commence 
our work of extension, It is the spirit 
of competition that sets us moving: we 
cannot afford to see ourselves outstripped. 
Neither can the retention of territory ac- 
quired be said to be more dependent on our 
supposed high morality than its acquisi- 
tion. The permanence of our ownership 
depends rather on our capacity for de- 
veloping all the appliances which make 
Government easy and successful, on the 
number and discipline of our armies, 
on the business inducements we can offer 
to settlers, on the untiring energy of the 
race to which we belong. 

It may be well that we should remind 
ourselves of these facts at the present 
time. To bring forward the beneficence 
of British rule as a plea for seizing land in 
Africa can only deceive those who have 
never thought out the moral aspects of the 
land-scizing fever. The world is not go- 
verned by exclusively moral considerations, 
and never will be. How much better it 
were that this fact should be openly re- 
cognised, and that the illogical subterfuges 





advanced by a certain class of writers 
should be relegated to the limbo of Ph 
seeism and hypocrisy. 








THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Senge soe 
HE fact that only two Cabinet Mini- 
sters, Count MATSUKATA and Viscount 
AOKI, were elected by the nobles to seats 
in the Upper House is variously com- 
mented one. The strangest of all the 
inferences drawn is that it indicates the 


prevalence of radical tendencies among 
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the peers. ,We should have supposed, 
however, that if such a spirit really in- 
fluenced the voting, it would have resulted, 
not in the exclusion of Cabinet Ministers, 
but in the election of nobles who are the 
acknowledged leaders, of the radical party, 
as Counts ITAGAKI and GOTO. Had these 
politicians been returned and the Cabinet 
Ministers left without support, 
grounds might have existed for attributing 
a radical bias to the nobles. But Counts 
Goto and Iracakt obtained only thirteen 
votes each, whereas the last noble on the 
list of successful Counts obtained twenty- 
seven. Obviously, therefore, there was 
very little leaning towards radicalism 
among the Counts, since out of the sixty- 
seven who actually balloted, only thirteen 
cast their votes for the leaders of the 
Siyu-to and the Daido Danketsu. Count 
Oxkuma’s case is also noteworthy. He is 
the head of a party which, though of pro- 
gressive tendencies, cannot be called ra- 
dical, and which is préeminent among all 
the political associations in the empire for 
the number of substantial and distinguish- 
ed men included in its ranks. Yet itis a 
party virtually in opposition, and had the 
Counts been animated by hostile feelings 
towards the present Cabinet, they might 
have exhibited them to some extent by 
electing Count OKkUMA and excluding 
Counts YAMAGATA and YAMADA. Con- 
sidering the matter from every point of 





some 


view, it seems to us that the influences 
directing the election were essentially 
conservative. The peers consist of two 
classes : those who represent the old feu- 
dal nobility, and these who owe their titles 
to meriterious services performed during 
the present reign. If the exclusion of the 
latter from Parliament were involved in 
their non-election by their order, the 
peers might fairly have been expected 
to show their appreciation of the Sove- 
reign’s creations by returning them for 
the Upper House. But, according to 
the Constitution, the EMPEROR has the 
right to fill by nomination as many 
seats in the House of Peers as those occu- 
pied by nobles sitting in virtue of their 
titles or of election by their Orders. Ex- 
cluding members of the Imperial Family, 
the Upper House contains ten Princes and 
twenty-one Marquises, sitting by virtue of 
their titles ; fifteen Counts, seventy Vis- 
counts, and twenty Barons elected by 
their Orde 





s; or one hundred and thirty- 


six nobles in all. It follows, there- 
fore, that one hundred and_ thirty-six 
members may be nominated by the 


Sovereign. Of these nominees, however, 
forty-six are previously elected by the 
Prefectures and Cities—one for each [rom 
among the fifteen inhabitants paying the 
highest amount of direct national taxes, 
the Sovereign's nomination in their case 
being simply in the nature of approval. 
Thus the Emperor's direct nominces are 
reduced to ninety, 
and five Counts, 


as against one hundred 
counts, and Barons 
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elected by their Orders. 
that the Sovereign 
seats in the Upper 
whom His MAjesty has already 
honoured with titles of nobility for dis- 


Knowing, then, 
can always bestow 


House on states- 


men 


tinguished services, the peers probably 
decided to cast their votes for the repre- 
sentatives of old families whose chances 
of entering Parliament were otherwise 
small. The nobility, especially a nobility 
so aristocratic and exclusive as that of 
Japan, is never disposed to look with 
favour on modern additions to its ranks, 
and we cannot be surprised to find that 
out of their fifteen members the Counts 
elected only three new creations, namely, 
Counts Ito, MATSUKATA, and Katsu Awa. 
If may be taken for granted, however, that 
men like Counts INouvzE, OkuMA, and 
ITAGAKI will not remain without seats in 
Parliament. Thus the result of the exclu- 
sive tendency shown by the Counts is 
that their Order will find itself much more 
largely represented in the House than 
would have been the case had the elective 
members included of the new 
creations, for many of the latter will as- 


several 


suredly be nominated by the Emperor, 
whereas equal reasons do not exist for 
conferring such a distinction on represen- 
tatives of the old nobility. We cannot 
doubt that this phase of the question was 
taken into consideration, 

It might have been expected that the 
inferior orders of the nobility would show 
themselves less exclusive, and such has 
been the case, 
twenty-six new creations among their 
seventy members, and the Barons ten 
among their twenty. Many of the names 
thus chosen are significant. We need 
only quote those of Viscounts Torio, 
KayepAa, TANI, Miura, and YosHIDA 
(KYONARI), to show that the political bias 
of the Viscounts is decidedly conservative. 

With regard to the contention advanced 
by some that the result of the elections for 
the Upper House amounts to a defeat of 
the Government, it cannot be denied that 
from one point of view there is a measure of 
justice in this inference, seeing that had the 
Cabinet Ministers been returned, the fact 
would have been taken as evidence of the 
nobles’ endorsement of the Government's 
policy. But our own belief is that the 
nobles did not elect the Cabinet Ministers 
simply because they understood that the 
latter's seats in the House were already 
secured. Surely it is extravagant to 
contend, on the one hand, that the Govern- 


the Viscounts clecting 


ment has been defeated in the elections 
for the Lower House since the Radicals 
have secured a majority of seats in the 
latter, and, on the other, that the Govern- 
ment has been equally defeated in the 
elections for the Upper House although 
[the Radicals have not secured 
seats there at all? That section of the 
House of Lords which owes its 


any 


Japane 
presence there to the titles and votes of 
the peers themselves, will, we imagine, be 











found just as conservative as its counter- 
part in England. So far as may be fore- 
seen, the Government’s difficulty will be, 
not a nnion of the two Houses for radical 
ends, but their reluctance to unite in pass- 
ing liberal measures, 


DIREC!’ EXPORT OF SILK. 
ge. 


E translate elsewhere an interesting 

article from the $177 Shimpo. It sur- 
prises us and will also surprise our readers, 
for neither they nor we were prepared to 
find the ¥z// advocating official interference 
If the writer of 
the article had explained fully the consi- 





with the course of trade. 


derations which, ih his opinion, necessitate 
the continuance of direct export by Japan- 
ese silk merchants, we should be in a 
better position to appreciate his argu- 
ments. But he offers no such explanations, 
contenting himself with alluding vaguely 
to the ‘indirect advantages that accrue to 
the Yokohama silk-merchants from the 
direct export” of the staple, and to “the 
serious injury which the country at large 
must suffer by the abolition of that branch 


of business.” 


What are those advantages, 
and what is this injury? We are too fami- 
liav with the generally able writing of the 
Fiji Shimpo to suppose that so singular a 
hiatus would have disfigured its reasoning 
if it had seen its way to lay before its 
readers clear and cogent arguments cal- 
culated to establish a sound case for the 
Japanese exporters. It leaves us, how- 
ever, to form our own conjectures, and the 
task is difficult under the circumstances. 
For truly, with every disposition to view 
the Japanese side of the contention with- 
out prejudice, we are at a loss to discover 
how the country would suffer by the dis- 
continuance of the so-called ‘direct ex- 
port,” or how the Yokohama merchants 
benefit by its continuance, One and only 
one practically useful function is suggested 
for the direct export company, namely, 
that its agents beyond the water would 
keep their countrymen in Japan well 
informed as to the state of the foreign 
market, and would indicate, by testing the 
taste of foreign consumers, what class of 
goods might be exported m 
We do not deny that there is some truth 
in this view. It is well that Japanese 
merchants should have direct access to the 
foreign markets, so as to familiarize them- 
selves as closely as possible with all the 
conditions of the commerce in which they 
But to contend that trade 
would suffer or that its development would 
be checked were that access cut off, is 
to assert, in so many words, that the fo- 
reigners now carrying on the business are 
so incompetent or perfunctory as to.re- 
quire Japanese céoperators. We beg par- 
don for saying that such a notion can only 
provoke a smile. Underlying it we detect, 
not calm reasoning, but the promptings of 
The foreigners who now act as 
Japan’s ageuts for the sale of her silk 





t profitably. 


are engaged. 


jealousy. 
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abroad are shrewd, keen men, skilled in| 
every detail of their business, and just as 
eager for its development as any Japanese 
could be. Every possible device forincreas- 
ing the trade is practised by them; every 
phase of European and American taste is 
carefully watched and catered for; every 
suggestion of enterprise is considered and, 
if at all reasonable, essayed. We grant 
freely that to transfer to the hands of her 
own people the share which these foreign- 
ers enjoy in her trade, is a legitimate and 
But 
that is a matter of sentiment, and the 
practical aspects of the case are our pre- 
sent concern, The truth is that with the 
business distributed as it is now, the larger 
part of the risk is borne by the foreigner. 
Japanese producers cannot, of course, be 
guaranteed against a failure of crop at 
home or against the effects of a languid 
market abroad. But between them and 
disastrous fluctuations of price in Europe 
and America stands the foreign merchant, 
Purchasing at this end and paying as he 
buys, he provides for Japanese producers 
a market at their very door, and shifts to 
his own shoulders all the delicate and 
Enor- 
mous as has been the development of 
this country’s silk trade during the past 
we doubt whether 


praiseworthy aim on Japan’s part. 





hazardous operations of the trade. 





twenty years 





even an 
infinitesimal fraction of that development 
can fairly be placed to the credit of direct 
Japanese exporters. Incentives to foreign 


consumption are not to be found by con- 
stituting the Japanese their own salesmen 
in New York or Lyons, but by improving 
the quality of the silk at home, and by 





abolishing disingenuous practices which 
necessitate elaborate operations at the 
hands of foreign inspectors and thus im- 
All this 
has been written often enough before, but 


pose a heavy tax on the staple. 


the Fi Shimpo does not appear to have 
appreciated it. From a common-sense 
point of view our contemporary might 
have been expected to demonstrate, in 
the first place, the necessity of direct ex- 
port by Japanese, and afterwards to dis- 
cuss the means of carrying it out. But 
it assumes the former and advocates offi- 
cial aid for the latter. Official initiative 
or assistance in matters of commerce and 
industry is held to be admissable when the 
object is to start or encourage useful 
enterprises which would otherwise remain 
unessayed or undeveloped. But an essen- 
tial condition is that such interference 
should not be permanent. In the abstract, 
an enterprise which, when fairly started, 
remains incapable of supporting itself 
without official aid, does not deserve to be 
supported at all, We learn from the ¥i7¢ 
Shimpo that the Doshin Kaisha has been 
enjoying Governmental protection for four- 
teen years. How much longer must it be 
furnished with official crutches before de- 
veloping ability to walk alone? If its 
operations involved the exploiting of some 





novel and difficult route, there might pos- 
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sibly be a plea for renewing its term of in- 
fancy. But its sole purpose has been to 
try and do independently at Japanese 
public expense a business which is already 
done by foreign céoperation thoroughly, 
effectively, and with a maximum of profit 
and a minimum of risk for Japan. We 
are told that dearness of money in Japan 
incapacitates a Japanese company from 
competing with foreigners in the export 
trade. But if this agument have any value, 
it must apply equally to every branch of 
that trade. The tea-men, the curio-mer- 
chants, and every other class of dealers in 
goods for Western markets would have an 
equal right to official support, all being 
similarly circumstanced as to costly capi- 
tal. If it be really essential that Japanese 
agents should be stationed in the United 
States and France in order to keep their 
countrymen posted as to the condition of 
the foreign markets and the tendency of 
Western taste, the necessary funds should 
be supplied by a small contribution from 
each Japanese sericulturist and silk mer- 
chant. The Government has no proper 
with such matters; or, at all 
events, no concern beyond, perhaps, the 
attaching of a commercial agent to its 
Consulates in New York and Lyons. We 
should have expected very different writ- 
ing from the Fij¢ Shimpo. 


concern 


THE FUTURE CHRISTIANITY OF 
JAPAN. 
gee Sens 

NDER this heading, Mr. J. T. Yo- 

KOI, a distinguished graduate of the 
Déshi-sha School, contributes aninteresting 
article to the June number of the Rrkugé 
Zasshi. 
past three decades Christianity has steadi- 
ly obtained a firmer and more extensive 
foothold in Japan, that from Sapporo in the 
north to Kagoshima in the south there isnot 
a town ora village of any size that does not 
now contain more or less believers; that, 
though recently a conservative reactionary 
movement convulsed the land and efforts 
were made to resuscitate Buddhism and 
keep out the new religion, the nation has 
come to recognize more than ever the 


After observing that during the 


nece. 





sity of the vivifying influence of 
Christianity in elevating the morals of the 
people; and that he has therefore no 
manner of doubt that Christianity will 
ultimately be received by the people at 
large and that it will become the most*im- 
portant element of the new civilization 
Japan is developing—after making these 
statements, the writer proceeds to remark 
that Christianity, as it now exists in Japan, 
is in most cases nothing but an exact 
counterpart of Christianity as it exists in 
England or America, and that as yet there 
is nothing which can be called Japanese 
Christianity. This, he remarks, could not 
be helped in the early inexperience of 
Japanese converts. But times have chang- 
ed. ‘Our Church has made great pro- 
gress, and we are now experienced enough 








lo select from European and Ameri- 
can seeds those which are good and suit- 
able. The day has come when we can 
take steps for the development of Japa- 
nese Christianity. In certain 
essential points, neither time nor space 
can make any difference in the religion of 
Curist. But in other respects, in matters 
of everyday life and thought, the Christia- 
nity of Japan cannot but differ more or less 
from that of England or America. There 
will not only be some difference between 
the two, but Christianity may possibly 
make a new growth here and develop 
some fine qualities not discernible in the 
older stock. I once spoke to some friends 
in Europe and America thus: ‘In sending 
out missionaries to the East, you are not 
conferring a benefit on Orientals alone ; 
you are conferring a great benefit on your 
own churches also. If you wish to see 
Christianity triumphant in the West, you 
will have to seek reinforcements from the 
East.’ Christianity has attained its pre- 
sent stage of development in the Occident 
on the basis laid by Grecian literature and 
The Christianity 
which is about to spring up in the East 
must stand on the pedestal formed out 
of the religion of Buddha and the Confucian 
philosolophy, Our Christianity must ap- 
propriate to itself, in the course of its 
development, whatever truth and whatever 
good qualities may be found in the re- 
ligion of India and the philosophy of 
China. . . . . It istherefore our wish 
to develop a system of divinity which in 
its essential characteristics shall be purely 
Japanese, and to originate religious rites 
and ceremonies which shall also be Japa- 
nese in character.” In these attempts to 
create Japanese Christianity, Mr. Yoxor 
observes, however, that he and his fellow 
workers will not be prejudiced against 
seeking help from the hoarded expericnce 
of the West; they will not hesitate to 
adopt European and American ideas and 
customs, so long as these fit in with the 
Japanese character, history and polity. 
He then procceds to recount some of the 
circumstances which 


Roman jurisprudence. 


have conspired to 
make the Church of Curist in Japan what 
it is now. He tells how, thirty years 
ago, European and American missionaries 
first introduced the new religion into 
this country; how the Japanese, in their 
childlike simplicity of heart, believed what- 
ever these missionaries told them; how 
the converted Japanese preached the 
new religion exactly as they had learned 
it from their foreign teachers ; how these 
being at the outset only a small number 
of believers, the converts were com- 
pelled to rely on foreign funds ; how this 
last circumstance helped to encourage 
the pernicious custom of transplanting, as 
it were, Western principles and senti- 
ments connected with Christianity without 
any modification; how Japanese 
tors, co-working with foreign missionaries 
supplied by the 


pas- 





and using the money 
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latter’s churches at home, naturally re- 
frained from giving expre to their 
occasional sense of atisfaction with 
some of the ideas propounded by the mis- 


ssion 











sionaries, and devoted themselves rather 
to their one absorbing hope of disseminat- 
ing a knowledge of the new religion 
among their fellow countrymen; and how 
Japanese converts, even though they had 
been left to themselves, would not have 
possessed sufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence to choose what was good and suitable. 
Among foreign m’ 
further remarks, there were no doubt some 


men sensible enough to perceive the im- 





sionaries, the writer 





portance of considering Japanese charact 
and customs in preaching Christianity ; 
but after all, being foreigners, it was but 
natural that they should have been obliged 
to preach Western Christianity without 
any modification. “At first sight,” Mr. 
Yokor says, “the Church in Japan may 
seem to rest on a firm basis; but the 
plain truth is that our churches are virtually 
so many foreign colonies. The 
thoughts and customs prevailing there 
indicate a wholesale introduction of fo- 
reign thoughts and customs. It is a fine 
thing to select whatever is good and beau- 
tiful from foreign countries; but nothing 
deserves to be more severely condemned 
than to blindly follow in everything the 
recommendations of foreign denomina- 
tions and their representatives. As a 
result of such a practice, various abuses 
and evils have sprung up within the Church, 
there is danger of our letting 
a golden opportunity like the present pass 


and 


without courageously hoisting our own 
banners and fighting for victory on our 
own lines. Unless Christianity divests 
itself of foreign clothes and puts on a Japa- 
nese dress, it will never accomplish its 
object in this country.” Farther on the 
writer says: ‘As the result of thirty years’ 
training and experience, there have risen 





in our Churches a numerous race of capable 
men equal to any work of responsibility. 
There are even some among the foreign 
missionaries who, seeing this, have made 
up their mind to yield the principal pos 
tions to Japanese, remaining themselves 





as mere advis 





rs and helpers to the latter. 
% The time has now come for 
Japanese propagandists to form their own 
estimate of CHRIST, and tomake it known 
to their fellow countrymen. We must 
henceforth think independently and con- 
struct without assistance, so as to build a 
Church of Japan.” With regard to the 
method of building such a church, Mr. Yo- 
kot explains that the desired end is to 
be accomplished, not by holding monster 
meetings for discussion, nor yet by uniting 
the different denominations now represent- 
ed in the country, but by the slow process 
of natural growth, just as plants develop 
from seeds. ‘ We have only to believe in 
Curist as Japanese,” he says; “only to 
study divinity as Japanese ; only to preach 
asJapanese.” All great religious reformers, 
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in addition to being devoted servants of 
Curist, have been enthusiastic lovers of 
their country.“ What is now required to 
secure the complete success of evangeli- 
zation in Japan is that there should rise up 
teachers like WESLEY, BEECHER, KNOX, 
LuTHeR, and Paut. The time is ripe. 
Where are to take up this 
responsible task?” 

It may be taken for granted that this 
essay represents the feeling among lead- 
ing Japanese Christians. There is some- 
thing a little startling in the notion of 
modifying Christianity to suit Japanese 
requirements, and in the self-sufficiency 





the men 





r|which takes it for granted that the creed 


of the Occident will undergo some 
purifying and revivifying process in its 
passage through Japanese minds. Two 
or three years ago we were gravely in- 
formed by a Japanese of position that the 
ladies of his country, in adoping Western 
costume, would improve it and adapt it to 
their own fancies in some more elegant 
This phase of progress remains 
still in the future, nor do we discover any 
evidence whatever that our optimistic in- 


form. 


formant’s predictions are on the way to 
verification. As to Christianity, however, 
one can understand without difficulty that 
the subtle controversies and exegetical 
intricacies which surround it in the West, 
stirring up bitter controversies and creat- 
ing sectarian divisions, have little concern 
for the Japanese Christian at first. He is 
in a position to accept the unalloyed rudi- 
ments of the faith, and even to divest it 
of many of the supernatural elements 
which had their origin in the necéssity of 
appealing to semi-civilized humanity's 
supefsitious sentiments, and are now a 
fatal stumbling block to intelligent belief 
Thus far, perhaps, the Japanese may im- 





prove upon the Christianity offered to 
them, and we can only hope that their re- 
markable self-reliance, as evidenced in 
Mr. Yokot's utterances, may not be im- 
paired by failure. But with regard to the 
chances of really successful propagandism 
in foreign hands, all careful observers 
must be at one with Mr. YoKoI. No fo- 
reigner has ever yet succeeded in acquir- 
ing the Japanese language so thoroughly 
as to be able to preach or lecture in it 
without making himself more or less ridi- 
The most perfect system of mo- 
rality will not endure lame exposition. 
If there is to be a really successful apostle 
of Christianity in Japan, he must be a 
Japanese. This the foreign missionaries 
themselves have always recognised. Run- 
ning through the public utterances of the 
most enlightened among them there has 
been observable for many years a frank 
avowal that their functions as propagandists 
are only temporary, and that their cause 


culous. 


will progress fastest when the Japanese 
themselves are able to push it without fo- 
ign Yet it is distinctly a sign of 
the times that men like Mr. Yoxor should 


take up thiscry. Among the imported ar- 


aid. 








ticles which, in their adoption by this coun- 
try, are to be altered so as to acquire a 
Japanese character and to be re-adapted 
to Japanese manners and customs, we cer- 
tainly should not have been disposed to 
place Christianity. But the world moves. 





CHINESE DIPLOMATIC REPRESEN- 
TATION. 

—— ee 
CORRESPONDENT of Zhe Times 
takes occasion of the recent change in 

the Chinese Legation in London to criticise 
general system 
Diplomatic Representation 
in Western countries. The authorities of 
Printing House Square must have thought 
the subject one of some importance, seeing 
that they give up two columns to its dis- 
cussion in the Parliamentary season when | 
space, and especially such a great space, 
is at a very high premium. To foreign 
residents in the East at any rate the sub- 


very unfavourably the 
of Chinese 


ject is one of considerable interest, and to 
our own readers it will not be entirely 
Some time ago a correspondent 
described in these columns the internal 
condition of some Chinese Legations in a 
way which was anything but flattering. 
The writer in Zhe Times only makes a 
passing allusion to this view of the matter. 


new. 


He refers in some detail to the position 
and character of the men who represent 
China abroad. He tells us that Chinese 
diplomatic representation in the West is 
about fifteen years old, and that a dozen or 
filteen envoys have represented China dur- 
ing that time in various foreign capitals. 
It is therefore possible, he says, for those 
who are acquainted with the subject to 
observe certain general features and cer- 
tain tendencies of Chinese diplomatic re- 
presentation, He is careful to distinguish 
diplomacy, by which he means policy, from 
diplomatic representation ; the one is the 
aim or result, the other the machinery. It 
is of the latter only that he speaks. Now 
what are the charges which he makes 
against the system? He declares that 
Chinese Envoys sent abroad are of lower 
relative rank than those of other countries, 
and this seems in fact to be the sum and 
substance of his complaint, for the other 
matters on which he comments flow natur- 
ally from that one circumstance. Being 
subordinate officials and subordinate Chi- 
nese officials, the Ministers are afraid to re- 
port unpleasant things or to obtrude their 
own opinions on their superiors in Peking, 
who are thus left to their own foolish 
devices, and seldom or never obtain that 
accurate information respecting foreign 
affairs which Governments always expect 
from their envoys. More than this, they 
are sometimes not above corruption, and 
where either the disposition or opportunity 
for this is wanting, they economise as 
only a Chinaman can, to the detriment of 
their own dignity and that of thir country. 
As for corruption, three instances are 
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referred to in which Chinese Ministers 
abroad were degraded and punished for 
their offences. Two at least of these are 
well known to most residents in the East, 
for the official decree in each case was 
published in the Peking Gazette, and was 
widely discussed at the time. Without 
professing to know any more of these 
matters than the rest of the world, we 
should say that these statements of the 
correspondent are highly probable, judging 
merely from what we know generally of 
Chinese officialdom. The only class of 
officials who speak with a certain air 


of fearlessness are the censors, and this is 





expected of them ; they are the chartered 
libertines of official life; they represent 
what in parliamentary countries is called 
the opposition ; their business is to oppose, 
criticize, condemn. As for the average 
Chinese official, his extreme dread of 
initiating anything, his anxiety to be an 
administration without a history, his sub- 
ordination to his superiors, are all well- 
known characteristics. His belief in the 
power and glory and superior civilisation 
of China is only equalled by his profound 
contempt for the West. 
ruption, no writer in an eastern journal 
need labour that point. The consequence 
of all this applied to diplomatic represen- 


As for his cor- 


tation is that the primary objects of such 
representation are defeated. The Go- 
vernment, already sufficiently proud and 
ill-informed, receives from its agents 
reports which only foster its arrogance 
and ignorance. Being itself without the 
information and the experience to form 
accurate conclusions on questions of 
foreign policy, it is served by agents who 
are either incapable of initiating a policy 
in regard to any particular country, or 
dread to press a policy on their superiors, 
and the sum and substance of the whole 
matter seems to be that if China desires to 
be adequately, represented abroad she must 
select her best men. No doubt all this 
true, but it appears to us that the corre- 
spondent of Zhe Times has not by any 


he has not 





means exhausted the subject ; 
told us for example how much of the 
wretched diplomacy of China abroad is 
due to the Chinese Government itself, apart 
from its representatives. No doubt he 
would answer that his particular business 
was to discuss the latter, and not to de- 
scribe the shortcomings of the central Go- 
vernment, but we think that the latter 
properly find a place in a discussion on 
the subject. What, for example, can the 
strongest representative do when he does 
not know the minds of his masters, for the 
simple reason that they do not know them 
themselves? How many instances have 
we had in the last few years of treaties 
and conventions and agreements negotiat- 
ed not only abroad but in China itself by 
Chinese representatives, which have either 
been refused ratification altogether, or the 
ratifications of which have been delayed 
for along time? These were notcases of 


Goo 
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representative: 
in the dark, while their Government was 
kept in ignorance of what was going on 
until it saw the finished instrument. In 
these days of the telegraph that is never 
done. ‘The details of all important nego- 
tiations are regularly made known by 
telegraph to the Governments concerned, 





abroad forced to negotiate 


every line, every word, of treaties is tele- 
graphed day by day, and the authorities in 
Peking have been made as well aware of 
what is going on in London or St. Peters- 
burg or Washington or Chefoo as if they 
were on the spot and negotiating them- 
selves. No minister, and above all no 
Chinese minister, 
hand an important internation- 
document without having 
the full approval of his Government to 


now-a-days ever puts 
his to 
al received 
every line and word in it. So much is this 
the case now that ratification has become 
merely aformal ceremony. Yet how often 
has it‘happened in China that agreements 
are in the end refused ratification alto- 
gether, or that ratification has been delay- 
ed for months and even for years? Take 
as a small instance the Telegraph Conven- 
tion, which was settled at Chefoo in the 
autumn of 1888. SHENG, the official who 
represented the Chinese telegraphic ad- 
ministration, was known to have telegraph- 
ed to his superiors everything he did, and 
finally, before signingit, tohave despatched 
the whole document, yet this agreement 
has not been ratified we believe to this 
day. 
ment; upon that we pass no opinion now; 


It may be a good or bad arrange- 


what is quite certain is that it was nego- 
tiated and signed with the utmost deli- 
beration and with the full knowledge of Chi- 
nese Government, and yet when the latter 
is asked to express its formal consent 
to it, it hesitates, 
refuses, The shores of Chinese diplomacy 
are strewn with the wrecks of treaties, 
conventions, and international agreements, 
not because Chinese representatives are 
deficient, but because the Chinese Govern- 
ment does not seem to know what dignity 
and good faith in a Government are. For 
these reasons we fear that the reform of 
Chinese diplomatic representation must 
begin in Peking and not in the Western 
capitals. 

The correspondent of The Times re- 
fers very incidentally to the character 
of some of the Chinese taken abroad in 
the Ministers’ swifes, and specially re- 
fers to scapegraces of high birth who are 
sometimes sent. We cannot profess to 
know whether the writer had any parti- 
cular individuals in his mind, but there 
can be no doubt in the minds of those 
acquainted with the facts that his criticism 
is abundantly justified. 
since one of the Chinese Legations in the 
West had an attaché who had for months 
been a fugitive from justice. He was a 
swindler of a peculiarly audacious and 
ingenious character, who had robbed both 
ole and enemies, who had induced his 


igle 


It is not long 


finds fault, and finally |* 





dupes to break the law by a promise of 
bribes, and when his dirty work was done 
had refused to pay the wages. 
who had broken almost every law, human 
and divine, continued 
country to which he was sent in some de- 
gree as a representative of China, and it 
was only by a hasty departure from it that 
he saved himself from unpleasant con- 
This is only an example of 
which Chinese are 
it would be pos- 





his scamp, 


his career in the 


sequences, 
the carelessness with 
ected to go abroad ; 





sible to adduce many more, but it is un- 
desirable at all times to complicate a 
question of this nature with personal con- 
siderations. In this matter of diplomatic 
representation Japan, happily, can furnish 
her neighbour with a pattern, which, how- 
ever, it its hopeless to expect will be 
followed. 


AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 
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We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Communications, and order the same to 
be duly promulgated. 


(iis Imperial 





Lajesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated June goth, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YamaGara Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Goto Suosiro, 
Minister of State for Communi- 
cations. 











Article ‘The Minister of State for Communi- 
cation shail superintend all affairs relating to 
posts, telegraphs, guides to navigation, and the 
crews of vessels, 

Article 2.—There shall not be established in the 
Department of Communications any Board for 
tration of General Affairs. 

‘The Secretaciat of the Minister of 
‘ommunications shall deal with the 
1s, in addition to the matiers allotted 
riat and the Board for the Admini- 
General Affairs, mentioned in the 













of 
General Rules :— 
(1.) The expenditure of the Department. 


stration 


(2.) The preliminary examination of finances. 

(3.) ‘The construction cf buildings of the De- 
partment. 

(4.) The purchase and sale of Departmental 
property. 


(5.) Supetintendence of the manufacture of 


material for telegraphs and guides to naviga- 
tion. 
Article 4.—The following bureaux shall be esta- 
blished in the Department of Communications :— 
Bureau of Posts. 
Telegraphic Bureau, 
Marine Bureau. 





Accountar s' Bureau. 
he Bureau of Posts shall deal with 






postal affairs. 

Article 
with affairs 

Article shall deal with 
affairs relating to iG d seamen. 

‘Article 8. The Lighthouse Bureau shall dispose 
of matters connected with guides to navigation. 

Article 9,—The Accountants? Bureau shall man- 
age aflairs connected with expenditures, receipts 
and the control of money and materials. 

Article 10.—The Chiefs of the Postal and Tele- 
graphic Bureaux shall be of 2nd chokunin rank or 
above 2nd sonin ‘The Chiefs of the Marine, 
Lighthouse and Accountants? Bureaux shall be of 
1st sonia rank ov above 3rd sonin rank. 

Article 11.—The fixed number of councillors 
special to the De tmentof Communications shall 
be 2, and of secretaries 6. 

Article 12. ssistant chiefs shall be attached to 
the Posts and Telegraphic Bureaux, 
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The Telegraphic Bureau shall deal 
lating to telegraphs, 
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Article 13.—Eight engineers shall be attached 
to the Department of Communications, to transact 
affairs connected with posts, telegraphs or ac 
counts, or to cot the business of offices (kwa) 
by holding additional posts as chiefs of offices in 
the Postal and Telegraphic Bureau Such en- 

ineers shall be below 5th sonin rank, 

. Article 14.—Ten eames (shiken-kwan) and 
eleven assistant examiners shall be attached to the 
Department of Communications. ‘The former 
shall conduct the examination and trial of seamen 
and pilots, the inspection and survey of vessels and 
the superintendence of new ships, under the con- 
trol of the Marine Buveau, and the latter shall 
assist them in such duties. 

The ex s shall be of sonin, and the as- 
sistant exa s of hannin rank. 

Article 15.—Twelve engineers and two hundred 
and fifly-six gishw shall be attached to the De- 
partment of Communications. 

Article 16.—Three probationers shall be attach- 
ed to the Department. n 

Article 17.—There shall be employed in the 
Department 390 zoku. 




























THE ORGANIZATION OF CABINET 
OFFICIALS. 
eae eae Cre eee 
ImpertaL Oxpinance No, 114. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Organization of Officials 
attached to the Cabinet, 


His Imperial M ijesty’s Sign-manual.] 
! (Great Seal.] 
Dated June goth, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 


Count YamaGata Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 














Article 1—The fol 
tached to the Cabinet 
A Chief Secretary. 

A President of the Bureau of Pensions, 

A President of the Bureau of Archives. 

A President of the Bureau of Statistics, 

A President of the Bureau of the Official Gasette. 

A President of the Bureau of Accounts. 

Secretaries. 

Confidential secretaries of the Minister President 
of State. 

Examiners of the Pensions Bureau. 

Probationers. 

Zoku. 

Gishu. 

Article 2.—The Chief Secretary shall be of 
chokunin rank, and the chief of each bureau shall 
be of rante not yer than first class soni and not 
lower than third class sonia, while the secretaries, 
confidential secretaries, and examiners shall be of 
sonin rank, 

Auticle 3.—The Chief Secretary shall have charge 
of secret and important documen 
tend the miscellancous affairs of the Cabinet in ac- 
cordance with the orders of the Minister President 
of State, and conduct the appointment and removal 
of zokw and lower officials. 

Aiticle 4.—The Chief of each Bureau shall 
manage affairs of his bureau; and control sub- 
ordinate officials in accordance with the directions 
of the Minister President of State or the Chief 
Secretary. 

Article §.—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with in the Pensions Bureau 

1. The examination and decision of claims for 

essions and allowances (fujoryo). 





owing officials shall be at- 
































2. The disbursement of pensions and allowances, 
Article 6.—The Bureau of Archives shall deal 
with the following affair 








1. The preserve 
stitution, Laws, 





1 of or 
nd Impe: 








als of the Con- 
ial Ordinances of 








the Empire of Japan, as well as the compila- 
tion and preservation of the vecords of the 
Cabinet. 


he classification, purchase, preservation 

d safe custody of maps and books under 

the control of the Cabinet, as well as the com. 
lation of a list of the same, 

. The publication of maps an i 

3. a ocean ps and books belonging 
Article 7.—The following affairs shall = 

aged by the Bureau of Statistics Peep 
1. ‘The compilation of statistical tables of all 

kinds, 

The arrangement of materials 
bles, 

3- The collection of materials for statistical 
tables. 

(4.) The calling of mee 
concerned with statistic: 
Department. 














for statistical 








1g of officials chiefly 
in each Office and 
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shall superin- | # 


Atticle 8.—The following affairs shall be dealt 

with by the Bureau of the Official Gasette:— 

(1.) The compilation, priming, sale, and distri- 
bution of the Official Gusette. 

(2.) The translation of foreign documents to be 
published in the Official Gazette. : 

(3.) The compilation and sale of the Horei 
‘Zensho (Digest of Laws and Ordinances). 

(4) All receipts and. outlays of the Official 
Gazette aud Horet Zensho. 

icle © following affairs shall be dealt 
with by the Bureau of Accounts :— 

(1.) The financial estimates and settled accounts 
Of expenditures and receipts, as well as the 
general finances of the Cabinet. 

(2.) The control of lands and buildings used by 
the Cabinet. . 

Article 10.—Secretaries shall deal with affairs 

relating to the custody of secret and important 
documents, and with the inspection, drafting, re- 
ceiving and delivery of public documents, The 
fixed number of secretaries shall be fou 

Article 11.—The confidential secretaries of the 

Minister President of State shall conduct the 
affairs of the Minister’s Secretariat, the fixed num- 
ber of such confidential secretaries being two. 

le 12.—The examiners of the Bureau of 
Pensions shall deal with the affairs of the Bureau 
of Pensions, the fixed number of such examiners 























The fixed number of probationers 





Article 14.—The settled 
windred and fifty, 
he settled number of gishw shall 





mber of sokw shall 







ie 16.—Higher officials (kotokan) attached 
to the Cabinet may nthe 
the Cabinet in addition to their other duties. 











ADMINISTRATIVE BUARD OF THE 

HOUSE OF PEERS. 
SS 
Imeeriat Oxpinance No. 121, 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
organization of the Administrative Board of the 
House of Peers, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated, 


His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual. 
G [Great Seal.] : 


Dated July roth, 1890. 








YAMAGATA AntToMo, 
Minister President of State, 


Article 1.—The Officials of the Administrative 

Board of the House of Peers shall be as follows :— 
A Chief Secretary. 

Secretaries . 10 

2 


nee + 20 
Article 2.—The Chief Secretary shall control all 


3 of the Board in accordance with the com- 
mands of the President of the House, 
The division into offices of the Board, and the 
distribution of officials, shall be decided by the 
Chief Secretary. 
le 3-—Secretaries shall be under the supe: 
eof the Chief Secretary, and shall m: 
age affairs relating to debates, records, reporting, 
» finance and miscellaneous business. 
le 4.—Should the Chief Secretary be in- 
ated, a secretary of first rank shall repre- 
sent him in his office. 
Article 5.—Zoku 
shall deal with affairs i 
of the Chief Secretary, 




























be of hannin vank, and 
cordance with the orders 





ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
—<—=___ 


Imrertat Orpinance No. 122. 
We hereby give our sanction to the pres 
ete c 
ganization of the Administration Bonrd ofthe 
louse of Representatives, and order a 
be daly presaneeenittives, and order the same to 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Si 
Great Seal.] 
Dated July roth, 1890. 


Coun Yamacata ARitomo, 
Minister President of State, 
Article 1.—The Officials of the Administrative 


Board of the Hou R ; 
Wse 
es of Representatives shall be 


A Chief Secretary, 
Secretaries 


Probationers 
Zoku 





ign-manual.] 
















to 
2 
20 


fe) 





le 2.—The Chief Secretary shall control 
s of the Board, in accordance with the 
of the President of the House, 

The division into offices of the Board, and the 
distribution of officials, shall be decided by the 
Chief Secretary. 

Article 3.—Secretaries shall be under the su- 
perintendence of the Chief Secretary, and shall 
manage affairs relating to debates, records, report. 

% printing, finance, and miscellaneous business, 
Article 4.—Should the Chief Secretary be in- 
capacitated, a secretary of first rank shall represent 
him in his office. * 

Article 5.—Zokw shall be of hannin rank, and 
shall deal with affairs in accordance with the orders 
of the Chief Secretary. 
























CORRESPONDENCE. 
— + 
BAD DRAINS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ JaPAN Matt.” 
S1R,—May I avail myself of your columns to draw 
the attention of the Authorities to a small matter 
which may, unless seen to, easily lead to serious re- 
Almost a week since I spoke to the police re- 
garding the state of the drain at the Corner of Yoshi- 
hamacho near Kame-no-hashi; and, although the 
officer expressed his-thanks, nothing. has yet been 
done, Possibly I failed to make myself quile clear, 
The drain has been choked for fully a fortnight, 
with the hot weather and the danger of an 
outbreak of cholera, prompt attention certainly 
seems called for, The case only requires to be 
brought to the knowledge of the Authorities to be 
speedily remedied. 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, PEDESTRIAN. 
Yokohama, July 11th, 1890. 




















THE PORTUGUESE IN HONGKONG, 





To THE Epiror ov THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—My attention having been accidentally 
diawn to an extract made by the Fapan Gasette 
on the 11th instant from the notorious Hongkong 
paper, the Zelegraph, 1 beg to ask a bit of space 
in your next for a few lines to contradict the 
chief substance of i 

The Hongkong Telegraph has, since its origin, es- 
tablished itself an atrabilarious censor of the Portus 
guese community of Hongkong by continually, and 
regardless of truth, filling its columns with vile and 
contemptuous articles concerning the Portuguese. 

‘The last slander cast on them by that paper, as 
far as I know, is the article reproduced by the 
Gasette on 11th instant referring toa case ol for 
gery committed lately in Manila by a man named 
Jorge, a Spanish subject and of Spanish descen- 
dants. 

As a coincidence, however, a fault of embezzle- 
Ment was committed in Hongkong by a Portuguese 
youth bearing also the name of Jorge. ‘Shis fact 
seemed to the editor of the Zélegraph a propitious 
opportunity for blackguarding the Portuguese, 39 
with utter ‘disregard for truth and other principles, 
he culously asserted the nationality of the 
Manila culprit to be Portuguese ! 

In obedience to every dictate of justice, the 
Telegraph should have first investigated the matter 
before inserting articles that only lead to contra- 
diction. 

Of the various communities in Hongkong, ex- 
cepting of course the Chinese, the Portuguese 
ks firstin number, and can comparatively be 
said to be the most admired. ‘The recent cases of 
embezzlement were, no doubt, due more especially 
to share gambling which is so strongly and deui- 
mentally prevalent there; but such cases were not 
solely confined to the Portuguese; other com 
ties were simultaneously and arly. stain 
but by the unfair partiality which characterizes 
the Hongkong Telegraph, those of the latter were 
passed over with little or no comment ! 

In general, it cannot be denied that the Pottu 
guese people, or rather the Macaoese are reliable, 
steady, and efficient workers. 

‘Thanking you for the insertion of the above, I 
am, &c., 

































































FIAT JUSTITIA. 
Yokohama, July 12th, 1890. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS OF 
JUSTICE IN JAPAN. 








To Tne Eprror oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 
Sin,—In the letter from the Tokyo correspond: 


aba atarnes, reprinted in your issue of to-day 


fe vemark that lately a law bas beet 
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promulgated which “reorganizes the Courts of 
Justice throughout the Empire. 

Now could you kindly enlighten at least one of 
your readers on this subject? Possibly everybody, 
excepting me, is fully informed; but (o me a mos! 
interesting “leader” would be one setting forth 
the organization of the Japanese Law Courts, be 
fore and since this late change. In place of a jury 
Thave heard they havea bench of judgesto decide 
the case, then another set at hand to see that the 
law is properly interpreted, &c. But I am not 
certain of the trustworthiness of my information, 

How are witnesses sworn? Do the lawyers 
plead the cases in set speeches as at home? 
What is in place of the Grand Jury? Do the 
police act in place of she-iff? Are police employed 
by City authorities, the Ken, or the Central govern- 
ment? 

Vou see the yawning gulf of my ignorance; 
please make an effort to fill it up. Perhaps a few 
other readers will thank you, too, 

Yours truly, 


July 12th, 1890. 

















KIKITAI. 


SANITATION AGAINS 


To THe Epiror or THE “Japan Matt.” 





| CHOLERA. 


Sit,—Since there is a possibility that the cholera, 
now epidemic at Nagasaki, will extend to other 
parts of the empire, I take the liberty of asking 
you to publish Circular No. 8,” issued by the 
United States National Board of Health. This 
circular is the simplest, clearest, most effective, and 
most economiral register of directions for its speci- 
fic purpose, [have seen. Its object is to enable 
persons of ordinary intelligence to destroy the 
poison of infections disease in their immediate sur- 
foundings. ‘The circular assumes the actual pre- 
sence of an epidemic, but disinfection is of the 
highest value against the access of disease as well 
as against its spread. 

Allow me also in this connection to call attention 
to a few pertinent commonplaces of medical 
science. It is generally supposed that cholera 
is the result of the activity in the body, parti 
culaily in the digestive tact, of some minute 
morbific plant or animallike organism, This 
is taken in chiefly, if not wholly, with food and 
dink, It is of prime importance, therefore, in 
cholera times, that food and drink should’ be 
carefully looked after, Pure or boiled water, milk, 
well cooked vegetables and meats, and perfectly 
sound, ripe, and cleaused fiuits, only, should 
be used. 

Next to the matter of food and drink, main- 
lainance of personal vigour is of the highest im 
portance, Persons under chronic debility, and 
especially persons temporarily de! ted through 
excesses of any kind, are most easily affected by 
such a p as that of cholera. A vigorous 
vitality goes a long way towards a successful de- 
fence against the disease. Over fatigue, over- 
eating, intemperate use of alcohol, in fact, anything 
that depresses vital energy, is just. so much a 
breaking down of an effective natural resistance 
to the poison, Those who are for any reason © ran 
down” are always among the first to succumb, 
Many who maintain a full physical vigour, by that 
means alone successfully resist the energy of the 
disease “germ.” 

Concerning the treatment of a cholera patient 
Ido not presume to say anything. The capable 
physician must attend to that, "But the ounce 
of prevention” is always worth the pound of 
cure,” and Tam quite confident that if the two 
suggestions above made are heeded, and the pre- 
ventive directions in “ Circular No. 8,” given below 
especially concerning “ Premises,” are followed, 
one has taken the best known precautions against 
the pestilence; that is, if he must remain where 
there is danger of its presence. 


CLAY MACCAULEY. 



























































‘The committee which prepared the circular con- 
sisted of C. F. Chandler, M.D., College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Health Department, New 
York; George F. Baker, M.D., University of 
Pennsylvania; Henry Deaper, M.D., University 
of the City of New York; Edward G. Janeway, 
M.D., Bellevue Medical College and Health De- 
partment, New York; Ira Remsen, M.D., Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; S. O.”Van- 
der Poel, M.D., Health Officer, New York. In 
transmitting the report the chairman, Professor C, 
F, Chandler, Ph. D., remarked :— 

It has been the aim of the committee to prepare concise 
directions for disinfection, so simple and clear that they 
may be easily followed by any person of intelligence. 

Tn the selection of disinfecting agents the aim has been 
rst, to secure agents which can be relied upon to acce 
plish the work; 2d, which can be procured in a state of 
comparative purity in every village; 3d, so cheap that 
they can be used in adequate quantities. 
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It is extremely important that the people should be in- 
structed with regard to disinfection. ‘They must be taught 
that no veliance can he placed on disinfectants simply be- 
cause they smell of chlorine or carbolic acid, or possess the 
colour of permanganate, and that, in general, proprietary 
disinfectants with high-sounding names are practically 
woithless, as they either have no value whatever, or if of 
value, cost many times as much as they are worth, and 
cannot be used in sufficient quantity. 

EXPLANATION. : 

Disinfection is the destruction of the poisons of infectious 
and contagious diseases. 

Deodorizers, or substances which destroy smells, are not 
necessarily disinfectants, and disinfectants do not neces- 
sarily have an odour. 7 

Disinfection cannot compensate for want of cleanliness or 
of ventilation. 

1.—DISINFECTANTS TO BE EMPLOYED. 

Roll sulphur (lirimstone) for fumigation, 

phate of iron (copperas) dissolved in water in the 
proportion of one and a half pounds to the gallon ; for 
soil, sewers, &c. 

3. Sulphate of zine and common salt, dissolved together 
in water in the propottions of four ounces sulphate and 
two ounces salt to the gallon; for clothing, bed-linen, &c 

Nowk.—Carbolic acid is not included in the above list 
for the fullowing 1easons: It is very difficult to determine 
the quality of the commercial article, and the purchaser 
can never be certain of securing it of proper strength ; it 

expensive, when of good quality, and experience has 
shown that it must be employed in comparatively large 
quantities to be any use; itis liable by its strong oduur to 
give a fal-e sense of secusity. 

11 —How To USE DISINFECTANTS. 

1. In the sick-room.—Vhe most available agents are 
fresh air and cleanliness. The clothig, towels, bed-linen 
&c., should at once, on removal from the patient, be 
placed in a pail or tub of the zinc sulution, boiling hot if 
possible, befcre removal from the ruot 

Ail discharges should either be received in vessels con- 
taining copperas solution, or, when this is impracticable, 
should be immediately covered with copperas solution, 
All vessels used about the patient should Le cleansed with 
the same solution, 

Unnecessary furniture—especially that which is stuffed 
—carpets and hangings, when possible, should be removed 
from the room at the outset; otherwise, they should re- 
main for subsequent fumigation and treatment. 

2. Fumigation with sulphur is the orly practicable 
method for disinfecting the house. For this purpose the 
rooms to be disinfected must be vacated, Heavy clothing, 
blankets, bedding, and other articles ‘which cannot be 
lreated with zine solution, should be opened and exposed 
during fum gation, as directed below. Close the rooms 
as tightly as possible, place the sulphur in iron pans 
supported upon bricks, set it on fire by hot coals 
or with the aid of a spoonful of alcohol, and allow the room 
to remain closed for twenty-four hours. ora room about 
ten feet square, at least two pounds of sulphur should be 
used ; for larger rooms, proportionally increased quantiti 

3« Premises.—Cellars, yards, stables, gutters, privies, 
cessuouls, water-ch sets “drains, sewers, &c, should be fre- 
quently and liberally treated with copperas solution. ‘The 
Copperas solution is easily prepared by hanging a basket 
containing about sixty pounds of copperas in a bacel of 
water. 

4. Body and ‘hed clothing, &c—It is best to burn all 
articles which have heen in contact with persons sick with 
contagious or infectious diseases. Articles too valuable to 
be desiroyed should be treated as follows :— 

a, Cotton, linen, flannels, blankets, &c., should be treated 
with the boiling hot zinc solution, introducing piece by piece, 
securing thorough wetting, and boiling for at least half an 
hour. 

8. ‘Heavy woollen clothing, silks, furs, stuffed bed-covers, 
beds, and other articles which cannot be treated with the 
zine solution, should be hung in the room during fumiga- 
tion, pockets being turned inside out and the whole gar- 
ment thoroughly exposed. Afterward they should be 
hung in the open air, beaten, and shacen. Pillows, beds, 
stuffed mattresses, upholstered furniture, &c., should be cut 
open, the contents spread out and thoroughly fumigated, 
Carpets are hest fumigated on the floor, but should after- 
ward be removed to the open air and throughly beaten, 

. The bodies of persons who have died from infectious 
disease should be thoroughly washed with a zinc solution 
of double strength, then wrapped ina sheet wet with the 
zinc solution, and buried at once. Metallic, metal-lined, or 
air-tight coffins should Le used when possible, certainly 
when the body is to be transyorted for any considerable 
distance. 








































































KOREA. 








To THe Epiror or tHe “ Japan Mat.” 
Sir,—Events of some importance are transpiring 
in Korea at the present time, events which may 
or may not have significance just according as 
matters turn out, 

The aged Queen-dowager died not unexpected- 
ly a few days ago and the fact was made known 
by the blowing of the great trumpets at the palace 
gates, and the lighting of a great fire on the sum- 
init of the mountain, back of the palace enclosure. 
‘This queen has played a somewhat prominent part 
in the history of Korea for the last thirty years 
or so. It was she who upon thedeath of the last 
king obtained possession of the seals of office, 
became the virtual sovereign and nominated the 
present king, then. a young child, a remote 
member of the Royal family Vi. In view of 
the fact that she was once the virtual ruler of 
the country it is necessary that she should be 
buried with royal honours. It is said that she has 
laid up a large sum of money to defray the ex- 
penses of the burial ceremony. If so it was very 
thoughtful, for in a country like Korea a costly 
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funeral ceremony must be a heavy drain on the 
revenue, According to ctistom the interment ean- 
not take place for five months. In’ the meantime 
much of the public business will be delayed. Five 
days after the death it is officially announced, aud 
the great bell in the centre of the city is rung. 
After that time no Korean can appear on the 
street except he wear entirely white clothing. Hat, 
shoes, coat, trousers, everything must be white. 
For three years this will be observed, after which 
the black hats and parti-coloured garments may 
again be assumed, This sudden demand for white 
hats and shoes is greater than the supply, for it i 
deemed an insult to anticipate the death of a royal 
personage. It is for this reason partly that there 
is an interval of five days between the death and 
the official announcement. If enough are not 
made within the five days, those who cannot buy 
are obliged to stay in doors until they are supplied. 
Of course, the upper class or yengban have to be 
supplied first. 

There is a rumour that some evil minded men 
have tried to stir up trouble in the country and 
induce country people to come up to Sdul and drive 
out the foreigners. Just now is the most propitious 
time for them, because the servants of the upper 
class are coming into the capital soon to purchase 
white hats and shoes for their masters, and might 
turn the occasion to account by killing two birds 
with onestone. Butany such danger has been well 
guarded against, for a considerable company 
of Marines from the U.S.S. Swatara and their 
officers have come up to Sdul and are quartered 
at the U.S. Legation, It is said that this was 
done at the suggestion of His Majesty, and whe- 
ther it was necessary or not it shows the goodwill 
of the U.S. Authorities in responding so promptly 
to the suggestion. And then again it must be 
remembered that, especially in these eastern coun- 
ies, the unexpected is likeliest to happen. 

Lis said that the two mints where money has 
been coined in such large quantities lately will be 
closed for some months, but this information has 
not been authenticated yet. 

‘There are many interesting customs connected 
with the death and funeral of a royal personage 
in Korea. Five days after the death, all the 
higher members of the nobility assemble before 
the palace gate, and kneel on their mats and wail 
together asa sign of their sorrow over the loss of 
one of the members of the Royal family. ‘This 
ceremony was peiformed to-day and was an_ex- 
tremely interesting one, but difficult to describe : 
all these men sitting or kneeling in lines, all in 
white hats of the peculiar Korean shape, or else 
what we call palace hats shaped like a round 
skull cap but with broad wings on either side, 
all this company swaying back and forth uttering 
the most lamentable sounds—it is a sight seldom 
seen, but once seen not soon forgotten. 

A couple of weeks ago it was feared that the Royal 
Lady was about to die, but by a copious use of 
wild ginseng her life was prolonged. In view of 
her temporary recovery the palace physicians were 
tewarded by promotion. But now in view of her 
death the head physician is said to have been 
banished. 

The body is swathed in many yards of silk and 
placed in a coffin which is deposited in a house on 
the mountain immediately behind the palace, where 
it will remain five months, the customary period 
which must elapse between the death and the 
interment. 

The selection of the site for the tomb is a most im- 
portant matter. The diviners are called into requis 
tion, and they have to decide by their art what place 
will be most propitious for the Royal grave. Fabul- 
ous sums are sometimes spent in this work which 
is deemed so important. 

It is customary, whenever a Royal person dies, 
to call out allthe soldiery and place them as a 
guard all around the palace. This probably arises 
from the fact that at the death of a King there is 
more or less danger that a pretender or ms 
may try to enter the palace and possess I 
the Royal seals, the very holding of which invests 
a person with Royal prerogatives. This is the 
first death that has occurred in the Royal family 
since the opening of the country to foreigners, 
and when the funeral proper takes place 1 shall 
take pleasure in describing it more pacticularly 
to your readers. 

Your very truly, 


Séul, Korea, June gth. 
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Horsrorp’s Actp PHospHate 
Seasickness Often Prevented and Relieved. 
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THE EXHIBITION. ‘The Shinyosha, Imadate-gun, Fului—Paper. Mr. Fujimoto Zenyemon, Chiisagata-gun, Na- 
a : Mr, Tsuruta Wasaburo, Umemotomachi, Kana- | gano—Silkworm eggs. 
+ zawa Municipality, Ishikawa—Cooking utensils |” Mr, Yamazaki Wasaku, Sarashina-gun, Nagano 
PRIZE LIST. aiseki-gu). —Cocoons. 
Paizke/or Honoun. ‘The Kanazawa Silk Thread Co., Nagamachi,| ‘The Taiyosha, Kami-Inagun, Nagasaki—Raw 
Mr. Fujino Shirobei, Nenmuro Province, Hokleai. | K2282awa Municipality, Ishikawa—Silk’ Thread. | Silie, machine-reeled, 
dow ht HINO. ps Sd Bycaetea ana il fi Be the|, Mie Kito Otsusichi, Osumachi, Kita-gun, Ye-| The Gwaosha, Suwa-gun, Nagasaki—Raw Silk. 
6 Neahyrenpeganced Qyrertracting: olldrom hime—Raw and telined wax. machine-produced. 


herring. 

The Sakuragumi, Tsukiji, Kyobashi, Tokyo— 
Shoes and Hides, 

Mr. Namilawa Sosuke, Shinyemoncho, Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo—Screen of Shippo-yaki (enamel). 

Mr, Fara Ichibei, Setomonocho, Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo—Mining exhibits. 

Mr. Ito’ Kozahemon, Shigo-mura, M 
Miye—Raw silk, machine-rceled. 

Mr, Maruno Bunroku, Ikeshinden-mura, Kito- 
gun, Shidzuoka—Te: 

Mr, Yoshii Genta, Ino-mura, Adsunagawa-gun, 
Kochi— Miscellaneous papers. 

















gun, 








Prizes or rue First Ciiss.—Firsr Division 
(Ixpustry). 
FIRST CLASS PRIZES VOR PROGRESS. 

The Tokyo Rope Manufactory, Honmuramachi, 
Azabu, Tokyo—Yhirauchi and other ropes. 

Mr. Kutsy akijiro, Ikenohata-Nakacho, 
Shita mental and decorative 
articls. 

Mr. Otsuka Iwajiro, Rogetsucho, Shiba, Tokyo 
Shoes. 

Mr. Takahashi Seiji, Takekawacho, Kyobashi, 
okejo—Shae 

Mr. Nakamur 
shi, Tokyo—P. 


cL mnis 
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10, Tori-It’chome, Nihon- 
covering fustumra (sliding 
Jlaneous papers. 








he Japan Brick Manufactory, Oyose-mura, 
vzawa yun, Saitama—Bricks, 
Me. Mikoshi Tokuyemon, Shinmachi, Midorino 


gun, Gamma —Silk tuead for weaving. 
M.S 


Kiviumachi, Yamada-gun, 
ae 
eivcmura, Higashi Kasugai 
nid sliding doors of porce- 
ue under the glaze. 
Mr. Midzano Kanbei, Tsumaki-mura, Toki- 
Gilu—Piates of white porcelain, 
Miboshi Weaving Factory, Takayama 
machi, Ono gun, Gifu-White chirimen of extra 
breadth (Aira haba). 

The Ino Paper Mill, Akawa gun, Kochi—Paper. 


sito Tokutaro 
AV 
ato Zenjivo, 
gori, Aichi—Teapot, 
Tain decorated with 




















VIRST CLASS PRIZES FOR SKILL, 
Mr. Takagi Gorobei, Tori Hatagocho, Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo—Fude (brushes). 











Mr. Nz Shokichi, Owaricho, Kyobas! 
‘Tokyo—Hive-grates, 

M Kanara Naojiro, Tori-L’chome, Nihon- 
bashi, Tokyo—Fans, 


ne Oji Paper Mills, Oji-mura, Kita ‘Toshima- 
gun, Tokyo—Material for producing wood paper 
(ARH) used in printing. 

The Yedogawa Paper Mill, Nishi Gokencho, 
Ushigome, Volyo—Improved usuyo and mino- 
gant. 

Mr, Yamada Jirobei, Kojima-cho, Asakusa, 
Tokyo—Wall paper, imitation leather (kawa), 

Mr. Ogawa Itshin, Lidamachi, Kojimachi, 
yor Photographs. 

Me. Kumagai Ilisazo, Kami-kyo, Kyoto—Siemi 























(luk). 

Mr. Kamagai Hisazo, Kami-kyo, Kyoto—In- 
cense sticks. 

Mr. Seif Yohei, Shima-kyo, Kyoto—Ewer of 


white porcelain, and red pot, 

Mr. Sasalsi Seihichi, Kami kyo, Kyoto—Shuchin 
cloth for ladies’ ob4, 

Mr. Komiya Matsunosuke, Kami-kyo, Kyoto— 
Shuchin clock for ladies’ ob:, 

The Yanagiike Weaving Co., Yanagibaba-dori, 
Kami-kyo, Kyoto—Cloth for ‘collars (yeriji), of 
Diack shus, made of sill and cotton, 

Fhe Sulphates Manufactory, Kawanami-mura, 
shinai gun, Osaka-—Sulphates. 

¢ Osnlea Match Manufactory, Tennoji- 
1, Osaka—Matches 
Veukushi Sanjiro, Higa 
fined wax, 

Mr. Fj 
Municipality, 
r. Sany 
—Dantsit. 
Ogawa Tokitaro, Hachiojimachi, Minami 
Tama-gun, Kanagawa—dya ito-ort (a variety of 
clotin). 

Mr. Tamakami Jinsaburo, Shinmachi, Kiryu, 
‘amada-yun, Guinma—Black shusu made of silk 
and cotton, 

Mr. Matsui Genjun, Naramachi, Soyekami- 
gun, Nara—lodian ink, 

Me. Kondo Kisoku, Minami Koma-gun, Yama- 
shieLdyeworthia papyrifera (mitsumata, ma- 
ial for making paper). 
Mr. Suda Manyemou—Paper. 




















nura, 








i, Osaka—Re- 








moto Shotare, Higashinomachi, Sakai 
Osaka—Dantsit (a kind of carpet). 
Iwazo, Motomachi, Higashi, Osalea 
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Mr, Kawauchi Sukesaburo, Niiya-mura, Kita- 
gun, Vebime—Raw and refined wax. 

M na Gihoro, Kaneko-bashi, Kochi Muni- 
cipality, Kochi—Paper. 

The Koransha, Aritamura, Nishi matsuura-gun, 
Saga—Miscellaneous Porcelain articles. 





Seconp Diviston (Fine ARTs). 
FIRST CLASS PRIZES VOR RXCKLLENCE. 

Mr. Hashimoto Gaho, Unemecho, Kyobashi, 
Tokyo—Picture of sansué (autumn scenery). 

Mr. ashi Kuhei, Muromachi Nihonbashi, 
‘Tokyo—Bronze alcove-ornament. 

Mr. Umina Shomin, Higashi-Katamachi, Ko- 
magome, Hongo, Tokyo--For manufacture of the 
above alcove ornament. 

The Seikosha, Gokencho, Kanda, Tolyo— 
Flower vase ornamented with silver storks. 

Mr. Kano Natsuo, Kachimachi, Shitaya, Tokyo 

manufacture of the above vase. 

Mr. Shibata Junzo, Kamiheiyemoncho, Asakusa, 
Tokyo—Seascape, gold lacquered. 

Mr. Ogawa It’shin, lidamachi, Kojimachi, 
Tokyo—Phototype. : 

Mr. Nishimura Soyemon, Mikura-mura, Shimo- 
kyo, Kyoto — Picture, wild ducks in’ snow. 
Screens beating pictures of wild ducks in snow 

enery of Hotsugawa, 
Mr. Namilawa Yasuyuli 
kyo, Kyoto—Flower vase of 
Hata Roroku, Tawaraye 

















Horiikecho, Shimo- 
mel (shippo) 


nachi, Kamikyo, 




















Kyoto —Bronze flower vase. 
Mr. Seifu Tomohei, Shimokyo, Kyoto—Vase 
with picture of fis 
Mr, Date Yasuke, Kamikyo, Kyoto—Kantd- 





dsukushi, decorative material for ladies’ obi. 
Mr. Bajin Sakichiro, Hirosawamura, Yamada- 
gun, Gumma—Tablecloth. 





VIRST CLASS PRIZE VOR COMPETITION. 


Mr. Kishi Kokei, Hichikencho, Ikenohata, Shi- 
Vokyo—Gold lacquered utensils. 








Turrp Diviston, 


FIRST CLASS PRIZES VOR SKILL. 

The Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., Sumidamura, 
Minami Katsnshika-gun, Tokyo—Cotton thr 

Mr. Tsukiyama Jinbei, Fushimicho, Kii-gun, 
Kyoto—Sencha (Tea). 

Mi. Uyezaki Seizayemon, Ujimura, Uji-gun, 
Kyoto—Dust Gyokuro (fine tea). 

The Osaka Spinning Co. Sangenya-mura, 
Nishinari-gun, Osaka—Cotton thread. 

Mr. Komara Chajiro, Osumi.gun, Kanagawa— 
Cigarettes. 

Mr. Naka Seizo, 
Hyogo—Cotion, 

Mr. Inouye Nobusaburo, Nanami-gun, Hyogo 
—Japanese ox(?) 

mayuchi Shuzo, Sonoki-mura, Higashi- 
-gun, Nagasaki—Oregon wheat. 
Mr. Kimura Kyuzo, Awoyagi-mura, Kodama. 
aitama—Silkworm cocoons and eggs. 
Mr, Machida Kikujiro, Mikuri-mara, Midorino- 
gun, Gumma-—Silkwoim cocoons and egps. 

The Seishikesui-sha, Mayebashi-machi, Nishi- 
gumma_gori, Gunma— Raw silk, machine pro- 
duce, 

Mr. Kogo Nihei, Katori-gun, Chiba—Uruchi 
(non-glutinous rice), 

‘The Sakura Dekyo-sha, Hachigai-mura, linba- 
gun, Chiba—Sencha (Tea). 

Mr, Saruta Tomosaburo, Kuni-gori, Ibaraki— 
Hatabako (leaf tobacco). 

Me. Hirosawa Sohachi, Mito, Ibaraki—Kizami 
tabako (cut tobacco) 

Mr. Matsumoto ‘T Tsuga-gun, Tochigi— 
Uruchi (non-glutinous rice). 

Mr. Uyesawa Tosaburo, Kami-tsuga-gun, To- 
chigi—Hemp. 

Mr. Hijikura Shosaburo, V. 
‘Timber 15 kinds, and two 

Mr. Doi Kanpu, Kita-muro-gun, Miye—Timber, 

ds. 
Kubota Shun, Shidzuoka—Bark (kawa) of 
Edgeworthia Papyrifera (mitsumata) 

Mv. Ikeya Sahei, Omiyamachi, Faji-gun, Shi- 
dzuoka—Bark of Edgeworthia Papyrifera. 

Mr, Taki Seiko, Ibaragun, Shidzuoka—Bark of 
Edgeworthia Papyrifera. 

Mr. Umino ‘Taihichi, Abe gun, Shidzuoka— 
Sencha (TV 

Mr, Muneshige, 
manashi—Cotton, 

















Naruo-mura, Buleo-gun, 






























o-gun, Nara— 
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Nakakoma-gun, Ya- 








Tanaka Komataro, Nakakoma-gun, Yama- 
nashi—Cocoons, 





The Miyagi Cattle and Horse Company, Sendai- 
shi, Miyagi—Horses. 

The “Koyeisha, Igu-gun, Miyagi—Raw Silk, 
machine-produced. 

Mr. Ohashi [saburo, Date-gun, Fukushima— 
Silkworm eggs. 





Mr. Ouashi Sai, Date-gun, Fukushima— 
Cocoons. 

Mr. Nakamura Zenzo, Mitogun, Aomori— 
Horses. 

Mr, Tanaka Hyoji, Mitogun, Aomori—Horses. 

Mr, Fukuda Yulan, Hachinghe-mura, Mitogan, 
Aomori—Horses. 


Mr, Nomura Shinpachiro, Kimikita-gun, Aomori 
—Horses. 

‘The Yamagata Industrial Co., Yamagata Muni- 
cipality, Yamagata—Cocoons. 

The Yonezawa Thread Manufactory, Yonezawa 
Municipality, Yamagata—Raw sill, machine-pro- 
duced. 

The Katsuyama Thread Manufactory, Onogun, 
Fulsti—Raw silk, machine-produced, 

Mr. Makishima Tokutsu, Aimi-gun, Tottori— 
Cotton. 

Mr. Uchida Kaneichiro, Shimane-gun, Shimane 
—Uruchi (non-glutinous tice). 

Mr. Omori Kamataro, Tsutaka-gun, Okayama 
Vines. 

Mv. Takahashi Goroyemon, Hiroshima—Uruchi. 

Mr. Matsushita Iwakichi, Kulea-gan, Yamaguchi 
—Uruchi, 

Mr, Hayashi Shinpei, Akamagaseki Munici 
pality, Yamapuchi—Cigarettes, 











Mr. Shima Juzo, Natishigun, ‘Tokushima 
Indigo. 
Me. Doi Mat Takaoka-gun, Kochi— 





Bronsonetia papy A 
Mr. Urashi Katsuttic 
Mr. Tsuru, Shunhich 

—Uruchi. 








Fukuoka—Uruchi. 
Yamaka-gun, Kumamoto 






Mr. Nishikawa Bunjiro, ‘Tamana-gun, Kuma- 
moto—Wheat. 
Kumeta 


Me Shotaro, Miyasaki—Shirosato 





ensayemon, Miami Osumi gun 
cco (lesf). 
The Sanshi Kashu-jo, Kagoshima Municipality 
Kageosi Tocoons. 
Mr. Momohara Jutaro, Okinawa—Brown Sugar. 
_ FIRST CLASS PRIZES FOR ComPETITION. 
Mr. Hatta Tatsuya, Higashi Yashi-gun, Yama- 
nashi—Silkworm exhibits, 











Fourru Divistow (Aavatic Propucrs). 
VIRST CLASS PRIZES FOR PROGRES 

Mr, Kanahama thachi, Aomor 

The Aquatic Producis Co., 
cuttle-fish, 

FIRST PRIZES FOR SKILL. 

Mr. Yokoyama Shoyemon,  Shimamaki-gun, 
Hokkaido—Pulverised sea-ear. 

Mr, Yanakita Tokichi, Nemuro-gun, Hokkaido 
—Long cut Laminaria japonica. 

Mr. Iwase Sakuyemon, Isumi-gun, Chiba—Sea- 
ear. 

Mr. Mori Risaemon, Naka gun, Shidsuola— 
Dried bonito (Katsuo-bushi). 
The Norih Sea Aquatic Products factory, Otsu- 
gun, Yamaguchi—Dried cuttlefist, 





‘Sea-cucumber, 
Shimane—Dried 

















Fivrn Division (Epucation anp Ants). 


FIRST CLASS PRIZES FOR SKILL. 
Miss Asakura Sayo, Yotsuya, Tokyo—Lens, 
spectacles, and other objects. 
The Japan Educational Society, Hitotsubashi- 
doti, Kanda, Tokyo—Statistical tables, and. ac- 
counts of the Educational Society. 

















Mr. Moriya Sadakichi, Toyamacho, Kanda 
Tokyo—Weighing scales (hakari) and’ weights 
(fundon). 

Mr. Maki Kuhei, Hongo ‘Tokyo—Accou- 





cheur’s instruments (sankcoa kibwai). 

Mr. Horiguchi Yakichi, Hayashicho, Honjo, 
‘Tokyo— Dentists’ instruments, 

Mr. Nawa Sei, Mototsu gun, Gifu—Samples of 
Insects. 

Mr. Tonno Kotaro, Yamaguchi—Meteolological 
tables. 

Sixt Division (Merarurey). 


FIRST G.ASS PRIZE FOR PROGRESS. 
Mr. Kanai Jinhachi, Yamaguchi—Puitland 
cement. 
FIRST CLASS PRIZES POR SKILL, 
Mr. Asano Soichiro, Fulagawa, ‘Tokyo—Port+ 
land cement, 
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Mr, Sumitomo Kichisayemon, Minami Osaka 
—Copper. 
FIRST CLASS PRIZE FOR COMPETITION. 
Mr. Sugimoto Seitoku, Idsumicho, Kanda, To- 
kyo—Model (hinagata) of the Hosokura Mine. 


Seventu Diviston (Mecuantcs). 
VINST CLASS PRIZE FOR PROGRESS, 

Mr, Nakano Yozo, Gofukucho, Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo—Machine for weaving gold and. silver 
braid, 

PIRST CLASS PRIZES FOR SKILL, 

The Tokyo Electric Light Co., Shinsakana-machi, 
Kyobashi, Tokyo—Electic lighting apparatus, &c. 

‘The [shikawajima Shipbuilding Yard, Tsuluda- 
jima, Kyobashi, Tokyo—Marine engine. 

‘The Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard, Kawasaki- 
machi, Kobe municipality, Flyogo-~Madel of a 
barge for the transport of heavy guns, 























“THE MARCH OF CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION.” 
eg ee 

Rey. Dr. Newman, of the M.E. Church, deliver- 
ed his popular lecture “The March of Christian 
Civilization,” on Friday evening in the Van 
Schaick Hall, the proceeds of the sale of tickets 
being devoted to the fund for repairing the M.E 
Chuich damaged in the recent storms. There was 
a good attendance. 

Mr. C, R. Greathouse, U.S. Consul-General, 
presided, and in opening the proceedings said he 
did not think it necessary that he should iutroduce 
any one so well known as the reverend lecturer. 
Dr. Newman was not altogether a stranger to 
Japan, having come to this country some years ago 
bon an official mission from the State Department at 
Washingion, ‘The subject of thelecture was The 
March of Christian Civilization,” and he was satis- 
fied that all on leaving the hall would feel that 
they had listened to a most eloquent, eminent, and 
distinguished lecturer, on a great and grand sub- 
ject, and that they had also by their presence con- 
tributed to a most worthy object. 

Dr, Newman then proceeded with his lecture. 
Some master mind, he said, had yet to give the 
world a simple and comprehensive definition of the 
termecivilization, That definition could not be found 
in the lexicons or cyclopaedias. Some things were 
difficult of defi No astronomer to-day would 
presume to risk his reputation in defining light. 
We know thatitis, but what it is we know nothing. 
No biologist would presume to define life. We 
speak of the attributes, the manifestations of life, 
but the secret of the mystery of nature still eludes 
m So no statesman would presume to define 
civilization, Indeed, the very terms most famil 
to us, in every-day use, are the terms most difficult 
of definition, ‘wo masters of thought have essayed 
the task, a Frenchman and an Englishman. Guizot 
has defined civilization to be the personal and 
the social improvement of mankind ; and his defi- 
nition is the more desirable in that it- begins 
with the individual ; while Buckle, the Englishman, 
has attempted to define civilization to be the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of society. ‘They 
would see further on the defect in that definition = 
that it gives prominence to the intellect and makes 
the moral the sequence to the former. What shall 
be the standard of civilization? Shall it be or- 
ganized nationality? Then China must take the 
préeminence; for China has witnessed the funeral 
procession of the mightiest nations in the history 
of the world—of Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, Rome, 
and even of Egypt. ‘The pyramids remain as the 
tombstones of Egypt, but China still lives, her 
constitution the admiration of English and of 
American statesmen, What shall be the stand- 
ard? ‘The majesty of the supremacy of law. ‘Then 
Rome must bear the palm, for what we call the 
Pandects of Justinian are the discoveries of 
a great Roman. jurist, and Justinian simply 
gathered up and formulated what a mightier man 
had discovered. Wherever the Roman eagle 
screamed there swayed the Roman sceptre; wher- 
ever her legions marched there was the majesty of 
law. What shall be the standard? Shall we say 
culture ? This was an institution of learning, these 
learned professors around him taught their stu- 
dents to sit at the feet of the men of Attica, whose 
poetry, and oratory, and philosophy have never 
been excelled. Our poet laureates are only too 
happy to approach near the fo in whence drank 
the blind bard of Grecia: our great orators are 
only happy if they can stand upon the spot where 
Pericles spoke with matchless eloquence. What 
shall be the standard? Art? Why the very 
birds of Attica came and pecked at the fruit 
painted by Apelles, and yet Greece has passed 
from the vision of the world. What shall be the 
standard? Commerce? On the shores of Africa 
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was a republic of one state, in'‘whose harbour float- 
ed the flags of all nations, whose merchantmen 
doubled the Cape ef Good Hope two thousand 
years before it was discovered by di Gama, F 
Carthage must bear the palm of these commercial 
discoveries and transactions. In Carthage were 
banks of wealth, schools of learning, halls of justice, 
and Carthage caused Rome to tremble when 
Rome’s vast empire swept from the Western Ocean 
to the River Euphrates and from the Wall of Anto- 
nine to the Mountains of the Moon, Shall the 
standard be democracy? Wherein every citizen 
has the right to vote, and every citizen is eligible 
for office? A thousand years before Jesus came 
into the world there was ‘a democracy ; the Jewish 
democracy was essentially a democracy on earth, 
theocratic in Heaven. All were eligible for office 
and yet to the question: Whatis the destiny of 
Republics ? the Jewish democracy answers “em- 
pire.” There was noexception in the history of 
the wold. “There had been republics long before 
that of the United States, and there are nowas many 
growing republics as there are monarchies, It is 
a fallacy to suppose that the elements of perpe- 
tuity are inherent in a republic. These is nothing 
perpetual in a republic any more than in a 
monarchy : the destiny of republics is empire. 
is for the Republic of the United States of Ame- 
ica to demonstrate to the world that she has 
iscovered the secret of perpetuity, for the world 
has never lacked advance, and the problem of the 
ages and of the statesmen has been how to give 
permanence to progress, What shall be the 
standard? Shall it Le a state religion with a 
majestic symbolism, a beautiful situal? The 
Jews had these, and such a ritual as was inspired 
Teom on high, and yet Jerusalem is a heap of ruins 
bespeaking’ its former grandeur and pristine glory, 
while the Jew is a wanderer and a by word and 
a hissing, What shall be the standard? All 
these elements combined ? Well, let his listeners 
combine them; put organized nationality, the 
majesty of law, intellect, culture, wealih of com 
merce, democracy, a state religion—blend them 
with the same harmony that you would the colours 
of the rainbow, What then? There had been 
nations having’ all these attributes, and yet they 
had gone to the charnel house of decay. Is it 
possible then to approach a definition? May we 
say it is individual purity, culture, happiness, 
social morality, thift, national justice, honesty? 
Combine these under three heads and we 
may caich a glimpse. [thas been the dream of 
the sage and the aspiration of the poet, All civili- 
zations have been abnormal ; some characteristic 
has dominated the others in them like a master. 
A true civilization must be that in which each 
element stimulates the others and all move to- 
gether in harmonious proportion and action. But 
no civilization on the face of the globe so combined 
the various elements. ‘Take the United States of 
America ; take the last general election. What was 
the dominant thought on therostium, in the journ: 
Was it education, which the fathers of the republ 
declared to be essential to the perpetuity of free in- 
stitutions? Nothing of the kind, Was it the home 
life of the republic, the sanctity of marriage? 
Nothing of the kind. Was it te recognition’ of 
the individuality of woman, and her elevation to 
equality before the law? No, Was it temperance 
—which gives bliss to the home, happiness to society, 
and stability to justice, its opposite, intemperance, 
working the ruin of the individual and the com 
munity? No. What was it? It was tariff; and 
iff means commerce, and commerce means 
ey. He blushed for his age, and for the 
civilization of his country. All civilizations, in 
America in, England, or in France, are abnormal, 
and it is for us to produce such a’ civil condition 
wherein the normal shall supersede the abnor- 
mal. It is a mistake to suppose that the dream 
of a better future, of an ultimate humanity, 
when justice shall ake the place of wrong, when 
modesty shall supersede insolence, when happi- 
ness shall become co-extensive with the business 
of mankind—it is a mistake to suppose that this 
is merely the dream of the Prophet of Nazareth 
when the Son of Mary wandered as a peasant 
amid the green hills of the north or the crowd- 
ed cities of the south, Only those ignorant 
of history, especially of the great thinkers of the 
age, would ascribe the dream of a tmilennium 
to Jesus. For it was that great Englishman— 








































































































greatest among Englishmen—Francis Bacon, who 
anticipated the time when nyan should rise to such 
forces of 
declared 
and 





supremacy as to be master of the materi 
the universe. Then came Leibnitz, wh 
the time would come when war should cease 
that mankind was capable of perfectabilit 
Pascal, tender and eloquent, who went before Li 
nitz and said that men never died and humanity 
was ever living and ever grow’ Dlessed 
thought this of corporate humanity—that the 























thoughts of our mind, the principles we liave uttered, 





and our deeds of charity to man and devotion to 
God, are reproduced in this corporate humanity 
and humanity never dies. Then there was 
‘Thomas Jefferson, who uttered the sublime saying 
that ‘all men are created free.” And then there 
came Christ Jesus, who froma religious standpoint 
and out of the bosom of the infinite tutuie, declared 
an ultimate humanity at the head of which He 
is to stand, when all men shall be brothers. Is 
it possible? Is ita fancy? Is the pessimist true 
when he says the world is growing worse? Is the 
optimist extravagant? Or should the truth be 
searched for between these (wo extremes? There 
were surer guarantees; there were the endowments 
of capacity, Take for instance the descendants of 
Shem, the religious thinker of mankind, the high 
priest of humanity, for all the religions of the would 
have come from Shem. ‘The West had given 
many things, but the West was too poor to give a 

gion. Aud yet they were the religious thinkers 
of the world; we sing their palms, recite their pro- 
verbs, and follow their laws. ‘Then take the de- 
scendants of Japhet; the Anglo Saxon, who con- 
trols the cominerce of the world, has given proof 
of capacity. The other branch, the descendants of 
Ham, going westward founded Jeusalem, T'yreand 
Sidon, and gave the would letiers and commerce, 
for Cadmus proceeded from Sidon and the Tyrian 
ners navigated the Mediteranean, passed 
through the Pillars of Hercules, went as far as the 
English Channel, founded Carthage, the pride of 
the race, passed into Egypt, reared the Pyramids, 
sculptured the Sphinx, and some passed farther 
south where the sun blackened their faces and 
kinked their hair, Were he as a student of 
history to choose between the glory of Ham and 
the glory of Japhet he would he inclined to choose 
the glory of Ham, And’ the question was whe 
ther Ham might not yet come to the front 
aud be a black diamond of resplendent glory in 
the crown of our Lord. He had stood in the valley 
of separation and seen these three races passing 
eacli on its mission, and he had a dream that these 
three sons of Noah afier wandering through the 
centuries had met on American soil, under the 
American skies and the American flag, Ham in 
the person of the negro, Shem as the Chinese, and 
Japhet as the Anglo-Saxon—these three brothers, 
a trinity of humanity looking up to a triane God. — 
(Applaise.) Here they had capacity. Infidelity 
had never given anything to the world; infidelity 
was iconoclastic ; infidelity was a torch to burn but 
nota hammer to build, “They might talk about 
the mistakes of Moses, but Moses still sits serene- 
ly upon the Mount of God and his ‘Ten Com- 
mandments are obeyed by mankind, The mise 
takes of Moses! “In America there was an 
infidel, whose name he never condescended to 
mention in public, who lectured on the mistakes of 
Moses. One of the speaker’s countrymen, Josh 
Billings, said—* I would give $50 to hear that 
infidel ow the mistakes of Moses, but I would gi 





































































ive 
$100 to hear Moses on the mistakes of that infidel” 
— (Laughter and. applause.) Wherever men 


sighed for liberty they had erected an altar to 
God and when they did not know lim it was to 
the unknown God. The coming of Jesus Christ 
into the world was a pledge of ultimate humanity, 
and wherever He was received the gyve fell 
from the slave, the mind was quickened, and 
woman was elevated,—all that was worthy in 
humanity must be ascribed to Jesus Cliist. 
The lecturer spoke not as a minister, but as 
a student of the philosophy of history; he entered 
the arena as a student and threw down the 
gauntlet, He asserted that whatever is true and 
beautiful and lovely in our humanity must be as- 
cribed to Jesus Christ our Lord. Loole at the 
facts, the’ fundamental laws by which society 
advances toa better future. Guizot rather than 
Buckle was right; for he began with the individual, 
and the collective man of any age never rises 
above the individual. Advance was a three-fold 
movement; there is he who like Jobn the Bap- 
tist stands on the mountain top to catch the first 
rays of the coming dawn; whose psalm of life is 
“ Excelsior ;” who is a hundred years in advance 
of his time, who was called insane,—though the 
insane of to-day are the sane of to-morrow, and 
the martyrs of this hour the prophets of the next; 
then there is the pessimist, the conservative, whose 
eyes should be in the back of his head for he is 












always looking to the past; and then comes the 
middle man who extends one hand to him in 
advance and the other to him in the And 
humanity thus marches forward in threes, amid the 


music of the centuries, ‘There is a man in the 
United States Senate who never rises to speale 
without exciting a sinile of ridicule on the faces of 
his colleagues; but when those who smile at him. 
are dead and forgotten then will come the posthu- 
mous glory of that man, who stands for prolib 

for woman’s elevation, and for universal education. 
So time is the essential element in advancement 
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and in God’s government. Instantaneous perfec- 
tion would be instantaneous destruction, 
thousand years of time areas yesterday when past, 
and asa tale that has been told. It required four 
hundred years for the Hebrews to be called to 
march to the promised land; it required five 
centuries to bring in the era of Solomon's glory, 
and it required a thousand years thereafter to 
bring Jesus into the world, Jesus could not 
have come sooner: his coming ‘could not have 
been delayed. So the birth of the Great Re- 
public came in the nick of time under the opera- 
tion of this great law. ‘The speaker was not 
impatient at what seemed to be delay, for what 
appeared delay, to man was progress to 
God, and what was progression to man’ was de- 
lay to God. So revolution was an ordination of 
Heaven, for it seems to be true that the present 
exhausts the resources of the past and by enlarged 
development needs new resources; and consequent: 
ly there comes revolution, and the social fabric is 
broken into a thousand pieces. Atsuch times men 
lose their wits and cry out, “ Where is God?” but 




















when the joke of battle has cleared they 
recognise his presence. It is a great fact 
that in these revolutions nothing is lost. All 
the great thoughts of philosophy, of religion, of 
charity are reproduced in numberless forms in 
future generations. He did not believe in lost 
arts, or sciences. ‘That which is external to them 
may disappear, but, as Comte says, there is more 
mind on earth to-day than ever in the past; there 
is physical development greater than in the past, 
greater brain power and greater mentality, and it 
due to the fact that nothing is lost in the realm 
of thought. He was therefore not disturbed by 
revolution, for that was an ordination of heaven 
growing out of the exigencies of the limitations of 
maukind and human nature; and the progress 
must be step by step till the heights are attained. 
The advance of the better future is like the 
incoming of the tide: the undertow for a moment 
leaves bare the shore but_ each incoming wave 
mounts a litle higher, So the revolutions that 
have occurred in the annals of history are so 
many seas marking the advance of the race. Aud 






























it is also a fact worthy of consideration that this 
John Stuart 
indictment 


advance is by toil and suffering. 
Mill has written a most terrible 
against the evils of nature 





tion of nature, and that when he was writing 
against religion under cover of nature he was 
calling into question that constitution of which he 
was apart. This fact stands out conspicuously to 
cheer us in our great work of philanthropy. ‘Take 
war. Itisa monster that marches to the music 
of the widow's sigh, and the orphan's cry. 
And yet it is an ordination of Heaven—he 
would not say in all forms; but he would say 
that Providence over-rules war for the largest 
benefit of the race. War springs from jealousy, 
from ambition for domination, but then war must 
cease. There is nothing more poetic in_ history 
than towatch the reversion of the verdicts of history, 
In their childhood they had read with interest and 
delight the story of Bonaparte, and now that they 
had ‘reached manhood they turned away with a 
loathsome feeling from the Man of Corsica and the 
Prisoner of St. Helena. So the time will come when 
the warriors of the past, who fought for glory and 
empire, will be esteemed as the geologist esteems 
some geological monster representing an extinct 
savagism, "Who are the great warriors in the 
minds of mankind? In a plain tomb in St. 
Paul’s in London lies the dust of the Iron Duke 
who drew his sword for the constitutional It 
berty of England; and on the banks of the Poto. 
mae, in a plain republican tomb, without a monu. 
ment sleeps the warrior who drew his sword for 
human rights; and when the canvass has fad. 
ed, while’ sun, moon and stars shall shine, the 
name of Washington shall for ever be held 
in memory, because he drew his sword for 
and for tight.—(Applause.) He, the lecturer, 
would not “be surprised by a street figit, but 
he would be surprised that men created inthe 
image of God should be in such a moral condition 
as to make a fight possible, and so ifhe learned to 
morrow that all Europe was in arms he would net 
be surprised; his surprise would be that the great 
statesmen of Europe should be in such a amoral 
condition as to render such a war possible. He 
was not a fal but he believed that the 
advance would be made to a better future just 
as a column marched over the boudies of those 
who fell, never halting till the flag was planted 
on the highest citadel of the evemy. | Every 
age had its martyrs. There was much solemnity 
in hat word ‘must; Luther must go to the Dick 
of Worms Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley must go 
to the stake 5 Stephen must be stoned ; Jesus Chiret 
must suffer death on the cross; and yet out of 
these conditions issued, from Luther Protestant 
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liberty; from Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
English liberty, and from Jesus Christ that Divine 
religion which is a benediction to man and a 
doxology to God. Here then was a great fact: 
that what is essential to the advancement of the 
race is the recognition of those fundamental 
principles of Cliistianity which always supplement 
ture, For there is nothing so natural in the 
whole realm of personal thought as the reli 
gion of Jesus; it is the religion of nature, 
the supplement of nature; and no religious 
teacher referred to the constitution of nature so 
frequently as He, and always with accuracy, A 
great English writer bad taken exception to this 
proposition, and had said that all the great 
upward movements of the race were preceded 
by an intellectual revival, No better master of 
English rhetoric than Buckle; and yet had the 
lecturer a boy to educate he would not put a copy 
of Buckle in his hands unless it were expurgated. 
He dealt with half truths and false facts, for a fact 
may be a fact and yet false when used out of its 
historical sequence. The rev. speaker then pro 
ceeded to deal with various statements of Buckle, 
and going on to speak af intellect, said the greatest 
monsters that had afflicted humanity had been 
men of powerful intellects and splendid scholar- 
ship. If he were compelled to choose between a 
black heart with culture and a white heart allied 
to ignorance of intellect, he would take the latter, 
Having referred to the career of a once famous 
American lawyer who now lies in a drunkard’s 
grave, and shown that intellect and scholarship 
are not enough, Dr. Newman went on to say that 
he had lived to see some of the marvels of ultimate 
humanity; especially in the recognition of indivi- 
duality. He did not care what the form of Govern- 
ment is so long as this great principle is incor- 
porated in the Constitution and in the statutory 
enactments of mankind, — [tis not possible to judge 
of its great realizations ina lustrum, or adecade, or 
a cycle; they must sweep thrdugh the majesty of 
a lundred years. In this view the speaker then 
proceeded to contrast the condition of the various 
countries of Europe a century ago with their state 
now, recalling en passant that when he was a stu- 
dent in Rome so careful were they of his soul that 
they erased from newspapers sent to him articles 
that were thought dangerous. But Rome has had a 
resurrection, the Romans are now free, and 
American missionary stands on the step of St. 
Peters with a copy of King James’ Bible in his 
hand to present to the Sovereign Pontiff whenever 












































he shall dare to come out. To be sure Rome 
never changes. She is infallible and immut- 
able, ‘There is in Washington a Cardinal 


who avows himself in favour of liberty; but the 
Cardinal could ‘not deceive him. He remind. 
ed the lecturer of a Professor of cadaverous ap 
pearance who was the possessor of a skeleton, 
which he had so fixed in a cupboard that on the 
opening of the door the skeleton walked out. A. 
boy coming in to sell oranges one day opened by 
mistake the door of the cupboard, and, being con 
fronted by the skeleton, fled out into the street, 
Thence he saw, at the window of the room he had 
just left, the Professor, who, stretching out one 
bony hand and exhibiting his lantern jaws and 
row of griming teeth, called to him to return and 
Set his oranges.“ No,” responded the boy, “no 
you don’t, it you have got your clothes on,’ 
(Laughter) So lies DE Newine » always said to 
his beloved Cardinal at Washington No you 
don't, if you have got your clothes on.”—(Laugh 
ter.) England, he went on to i 
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wising the great fact of the individuality Sf 
man. The other day an English statesman 
died, He was refused burial in Westminster 
Abbey, but while the men that refused hin 
are dead and forgotten the name of Jolin Bright 
will live for ever—(Applause.) But he eg 
the friend of Cobden, worked with him te 


abolish the Corn Laws, ‘and was of the 

7 eople, 
with the people, and for the people, and whea 
the old toadies and Yories of the present’ ge. 








neration are forgotten, John Bright’s name 
will live, Here in Japa suon a’ parliannens 
is to meet 


Yepresenting the suffrages of the 
people of Japan—(Applause,) Japan lins moved 
ward touching on the summits of the eed 
lures. He was here 17 years ayo and ste 
Japan, and went through’the empires he renmnat 
vow to new Japan where there were these mighte 
changes and this recognition of individuality, Aad 
if he could judge as the presiding Bishon of nt 
annual conlerence which there were m4 f “ 
Japanese able to argue and speak, a voiee « 
come from that Japanese Parliament that would b 

rad all around the globe. His audience wean 
cheer that some of these days, Diawyne’ wo 

the close of his remarks, the rev, lectu er aa he 
had a dream that some of those dave theve shall 


people of Jap 














nany 
ould 











bea confederation of the nati 
‘ation ations, and a Parliam 
of the world. ‘That great soldier wha slept on the 





banks of the Hudson, whose pastor he was—these 
d 


hands baptised him in the hour of his sickness, 
these lips pronounced his funeral oration—told hi 
once of a dream he had of arbitration by a Su. 
preme Court of the World, He said—Just as the 
itizens of our States appear before the Supreme 
Court of the United States so there will come a time 
when there will be a Supreme Court of the Would, 
The citizens of America, of England, and of Japan 
shall appear before that Supreme Court, but who 
shall be the judge? And so the great soldier dream. 
ed that war would be adjusted by peaceful arbitra. 
tion, Tt was a beautilul dream. In the same 
way the speaker anticipated a Pailiameat of the 
world, when representatives shall come from all 
the nations : from the banks of the Niger and the 
Congo, from the Jordan and the Nile, fiom the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, from the Jumua and the 
Ganges, the Bosphorus and the Gulden Horn, the 
Rhine and the Danube, the Severn and’ the 
Thames, the Mississipi, and the Hudson; and 
wherever they are gathered—whether in St. 
Paul’s in London, or St. Peter’s in Rome, or 
St. Sophia’s in Constantinople, or the Mosque of 
Omar in Jerusalem—they shall declare that war 
shall be no more; all men are brothers; Jesus 
Christ is the only ‘great efficient reformer known 
to mankind, and He is the essential element in 
Christian civilization, and high over it shall be the 
cross, the symbol of universal liberty, and there 
shall be two flags, the flag of England and the 
flag of America, the symbols of universal peace,— 
(Loud applaus 
r. Greathouse, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the rev, lecturer for lis eloquent address, in- 
vited subscriptions towards the object for which the 
proceeds of the lecture were designed. 
This brought the proceedings to a close, 






















































THE DIRECT EXPORT OF RAW SILK. 
a 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 








‘The Déshin Kaisha is now, by the withdrawal of 
Government assistance in the form of the exchange 
business which it has enjoyed since 1876, brought 
face to face with the question of suspending the 

irect export to the United States of that staple. 
‘The company las in consequence petitioned the 
Government’ cither to continue the exchange 
business referred to or to grant a subsidy towards 
its aid. But the Government has found it difficult 
from the ature of its financial system to grant 

ny such privilege, although it certainly is not 
inclined to ignore the dechne and extinction of a 
ss which it has encouraged so long. With 
view, therefore, to the continuance of the 
direct export business, the Minister of State for 
Finance consulted the other day with Messrs. 
Hara, Mogi, and other silk merchants of Yoko- 
hama, It seems probable that as the result of 
this action Count Matsukata entertains the hope 
of inducing the Yokohama sill merchants to 
lend pecuniary assistance to the Doshin Kaisha 
in order to maintain that firm in the field of direct 
export. What the company is chiefly apprehen- 
sive of is not the smalluess of the funds that it 
may be able to borrow, but the low rate of interest 
that it can return on such funds, Raw sill is an 
article of high value, and to handle it requires a 
large amount of capital. 

The ouble then lies in this: that there are at 
present in Japan a scarcity of money and a very 
high rate of interest, so that capital may not be pro~ 
fitably employed in mercantile undertakings unless 
a return of at least ten per cent. can be depended 
on. ‘The case is different with foreign countries. 
There interest is generally low, and the common 
return on capital varies from 3 to 5 per cent. 

_ The attempt of our merchants therefore to enter 
into competition with countries in which such a 
low rate of interest prevails, by the export of the 
raw sill hat they purchase in Japan with capital 
on which a high vate of interest must be paid, is 
Not at all likely to bear good fiuit, The fact that 
the Government has given to direct exporters of 
raw sille direct subsidies, or has allowed them the 
advantage of Government exchange business, is 
the outcome of a desire to place at their disposal 
money at low interest, and thus enable them to 
carry on their business in the foreign raw silk 
markets, Will the Government naw absolutely 
withdraw its support from the Doshin Kaisha con- 
sequent on the change in its financial system, and 
allow the Yokohama siile merchants to extend the 
aid it cannot vow continue ? Although the silk mer 
chants are bound to place in the hands of the com- 
pany low interest capital, yet both they and the 
company are equally merchants of a country in 
which high interest prevails, and they must endeav- 































































































our to earn 10 per cent. upon their working cap- 
itaDriginae evantages Mihat accrue. indirectly 
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to the Yokohama silk merchants from the direct 
export of raw sill be taken into account, the aboli 
tion of that branch of business nvust prove a serious 
injury to the country at large, inasmuch as the 
resident foreign merchants will naturally strive 
to profit by the occasion, Moreover, the produc- 








tion of raw sille shows a yearly increase which 
requires a further extension of its markets. But it 
is now confronted in the Ametican market by 





Enropean silk on the one hand and by Chinese 
sill on the other, and under such circumstances, the 
exhibition of our disability will it is feared encour- 
age encroachments on the field we have hitherto 
occupied. In such an event if those who have 
been long engaged in the raw silk business de- 
cide to sacrifice their own personal interests for 
the benefit of the country, and encourage direct ex- 
port by lending their capital at from’ 4 to § per 
cent. interest in place of over 10 per cent., which 
they claim now, it may be easy to obtain the ne- 
cessary funds. 

But have the Yokohama silk merchants such 
zeal, and can they look beyond their own immedi- 
ate business interests ? 

Icis plain that the business of direct export will 
not be developed or improved if ordinary business 
men simply utilize their capital for its purpose, and 
then divide among themselves the profits that may 
be realised by it, The difficulty of obtaining 
capital ata low rate of interest being then the 
main point, the only course open to the Doshin 
Kaisha, in the event of individual merchants re- 
fusing ‘to let it have funds on favourable terms, is 
to seek the aid of the Government, either in the 
form of exchange business of a direct subsidy, 
‘The question is really a national one, for on the 

















POETRY. 
~~ 
THE CYCLE OF CHANGE. 





TO A MOUNTAIN STREAM, 
From an illegible inscription, supposed to be bya Bud- 
dhist, deciphered by Dr. MARTIN of Peking). 
Little river! little river! 
Why forsake your mountain home, 
Like an arrow from a quiver 
Flashing by in froth and foam? 
Downward dashing, plunging leaping, 
Is it rest that you pursue? 
Is it in yon lake that, sleeping, 
Calmly scems to wait for you? 
In that lake you may not tarry— 
Brief the pause allowed you there ; 
Soon you'll leave with all you carry, 
Rushing on your mad career. 
A larger lakelet next receives you; 
Longer respite it bestows; 
Its seeming calm again deceives you— 
Respite unly, not repose. 
Will you in the Ocean, 
Mingling with its boundless blue? 
Speedily dismiss the notion, 
‘That the sea has rest for you. 
With its restless billows blending, 
Tempest-tossed and turned to rain, 
On some mountain top descending, 
You'll begin your course again. 
While the sun continues burning, 
I, like you, my race must ru; 
The wheel of change for ever turning — 
Nowhere rest beneath the sun ! 


Yumoto, July sth, 1890, 
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dimensions of the raw sille trade depend the wel. 
fare of the silk industry and manufacture, as well 
as of the whole body of sille merchants. 

Let us take the export of raw silie at thirty 
million yen per annum, If by. irregularities o: 
imperfections in the methods ‘of conducting this 
trade loss should be sustained, amounting we 
shall say to 5 per cent, then the nation is the 
poorer by about ye 1,500,000. In this view it 
may easily be conceded that the functions of the 
Government include investigation and enquiry as 
to the besi methods of protecting, encouraging, and 
regulating a trade of such paramount importance 
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BASEBALL, 
a 

The Baseball match between the Y.C.and A. C. 
eam and nine from the Omaha came off on the 11th 


ust. with a result that must have astonished the 
“blue jackets” after all that has been said and 











written of the local nine. ‘The Tokyo players may 


remble now for the safety of their laurels, and if 
he Yokohama nine can give another such’ exhibi- 
ion as they did yesterday when they next meet 
he players from the capital the game will be a 


















to the country at large. Besides it is not, | most interesting one. Following ate the scores — 
in the light of past experience, an unusual or wOuaaa 

unlikely contingency that the Government. will nis Coseas cea 

ignore the claims of the sill trade, and we | Mr. Crovke cr, rie 

take it that if the Administration desires not to | Mf Reeves sh fant 
concern itself in the matter it cannot be said to be| Mr Deugines » ee pean 
lacking in reasonable excuses for doing so. If the | Mr: Ferguson ; peal 
authorities decide to completely withdraw their | Mz Baumgartner yiegee 
countenance from the Dashin Kaisha and leave it | Me MeGonnigle 1k 

to work: out its own destiny, what course are | Mt Wright rem! 

direct’ exporters of raw silk likely to adopt? ea ae 
Will they abandon all further efforis inthe line Vik ALC. 

of direct export, and, as it were, commit com RUNS. OUTS. Po, A, 


mercial suicide by giving up their business? 
It is evident that if the undertaking falls into 
the hands of inexperienced persons, profit or 
advantage will be out of the question. The Go 
vernment may therefore be able to see its way 
to encourage the organization of a company of 
enterprising business men, with plenty of capital 
to support them, who will’ specially devote them. 
selves to the provision of such facilities of com- 
munication as will keep sills people here perfectly 
acquainted with the state of the foreign markets, 
and for the purposes of whose business it would 
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probably be thonght advisable to open an office in 
New York. ‘The company should make it its 
aim to try the foreign taste by means of samples, 
and then having ascertained the popular tendency 
abroad, to engage in the direct expoit of the goods 
sought for. The expense of carrying on such a 
business could be kept within due limits, each in- 
dividual member of the corporation bearing his 
proportion. We have heard it said that when 
Holland had all but succumbed to the blows of 
the First Napoleon, the national flag still floated 
above the factory at Deshima, and that from this 
spot the national life again received an access of 
impulse and quickening. We cannot speak with 
cetainty of the Government's intentions, but it may 
well be that if the Dashin Kaisha is to collapse, the 
principle of direct export may still be preserved 
for future activity by the presence in New York of 
the office of a Japanese direct export company. 
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of other 


decked the French 


Gallic 
a capital display of fireworks 


leuers R.F. appeared amid heraldic 


was beautifully 
mises of Messrs, Bing & Co., 
business, 


FRENCH NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 
ae ts 

The French Community on Monday celebrated 
heir National Holiday, and though many firms 
nationalities continued business, the 
ettlement presented quite a gay appearance 
in consequence of the numbers of flags dis. 
played. ‘The men-of-war in harbour dressed 
hip and fired a salute at noon ; numerous lanterns 
Consulate, the Grand Hotel, 
ind other buildings in the evening, and al 
ogether the day. was brated by om 
friends with much spirit. At night 

took place on 
sarges moored off the Grand Hotel, and. the 
band of the Hotel played for several hours, A sel 
piece of the most beautiful colours, in which the 
ett ecessories, 
finished up the pyrotechnical display, and was re. 
eived by loud cheers, the large’ assemblage 
in the grounds of the Hotel 
ing the  Marseillaise ? to 
band. During 




















the music of the 
the evening the French Consulate 
illuminated, as also were the pre- 

» and other places of 


In honour of the day a sail 
moted by the Committee of the S. 


gle 





i race was pro- 
ailing Club. 







enthusiastically sing- | 


Saitine Races. 


‘The sailing race same day was marked by very 
| favourable weather for a long race, and the boats 
finished in good time. ‘The race was also dis- 
Uinguished by one or two casualties, which served 
to heighten the interest very greatly. ‘The course 
was across a line between a flagboat off the P, and 
O. office and the red buoy, to» flagboat moored 
off the Kisaradzu coast under Miyoken San 
(Daddy’s Bluff), then across the bay to the 
Kita-Nakane buoy, round that mark and home 
round the Lightship, finishing across a line be- 
(ween the Boat-club Hatoba and the bathing 
barge. A capital start was made at 9.5 a.m. 
most of the boats getting away together. on 
the starboard tack, dolly from an outside berth 
cutting in on the port tack, but incurring  dis- 
qualification by putting Mosguito about. The 
big cutters, Lesbiolle and Maid Marton, stood 
out in the direction of the Ligitship, but the 
others preferred to work along inshore and thus 
were able to avoid the flood tide. All, steering by 
compass, were fairly successful in hitting off the 
Kisaradzu mark, the Mard getting round first, 
Princess Maud was so unfortunate as to lose her 
topmast immediately after rounding the mark, 
but by smart work was able to use her top: 
sail and make a very creditable show. Acioss 
to the Kita-Nakane buoy was an. easy 
reach, but all failed to make sufficient allowance 
for the flood tide and thus fetched short of the 
buoy, Maid Marion alone laying correctly for the 
mark and thus avoiding the short board which the 
others were compelled to make. The Maid had 
how disentangled herself from’ the body of the 
yachts and with a long lead came away booming 
under spinnaker and looking well for the first 
place despite the heavy allowances that she had 
to give. Rounding the Lightship. she handed 
spinnak Hallway in, the strain of topsail and 
jib topsail which had kept the topmast bent like 
a whip handle proved too much, and the stick gave 
way, the jib topsail collapsing under the bows, while 
the gaff topsail, ripped across, hung down to lee- 
ward. Apart from this accident, however, Daimyo 
was too closeup, and drawing ahead of Lesbiollecame 
in an easy winner without reckoning allowance. 

Scow finished too late to be timed, coming home 
about eight o'clock with very little wind. Mr, 
Beart acied as officer of the day. The following 
are the times :-— 


hove a6 Kisara- 

ete dazu, 
hems 
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Maid Marion 
Lestiolle 
Daimyo 
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36 Raters. 
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Molly Ban. Beha sy to, 
Mosguito ash. az gt 
Princess Madd vce 34 sss1138.42.0 
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rected Arbitary Corrected 
Time. Hendicap. for prizes, 
Mail Marion $09 36 snes aMOWS.. 
Lesbotte 

Daimyo 
Cady Lois 
Molly Baten 




















Moscuito 30.0 
Princess Mae. i 8 
Seow 5.52 arg seen 


A match was sailed on Saturday between the 
following 17 Raters, Fessie (16), Dot (16), La 
Relle (16), Queenie (133), and Sayonara (133) 
rating. Captain Owsion gave the starting gun at 
2 pam, in the absence of Mr. West, officer of 
the day. There was a e breeze from the south- 
west which enabled the boats to run to the Green 
Lightship and reach round the rest of the course, 
which they did ata very good pace, as will be seen 
from the times given below. este and Sayonara 
carried whole sail, the others each had a reef in. 

Fessie was first across the line and at. once 
sel her spinnaker; the others soon followed and 
winged their way down to the Green Light-ship 
at their top speed. At the Light-ship Queente got 

nto trouble, and took so much water on board 
that her crew were glad to be taken in tow by 
Daimyo. Fessie maintained her lead to the flag- 
boat at Kanagawa, and Dot drew away from La 
Belle and Sayonara, the latter sailing vemarkably 
well and pertinaciously sticking to the heels of her 
larger opponents. On going about at Kanagawa 
for the reach home La Belle missed stays and lost 
some time. On the homeward journey Jessie 
continued to increase her lead, and finished first. 
Dot was next and took second prize, Fessie there- 
fore obtains two record points ad Dat one, 

‘The following are the recorded times 



















Light. Kana- Allow: Cor. 

chip. gawa, Finish, ‘ance, rected. 

hms. hms. hms. min, hms. 
La Bale 2:10.09 os 2.20.48 58840 vas — eer 2.8549 
DF sisi 2.00.48 11. 2.29.1§ 0. 2SL80 ne agi 30 
Jessie ve 9 08.00 2. 2.20.30 12.47.30 vv — ms 2647.90 
Queenio eee 2,00 48 gave Up. > gop se 
Sayonara, + 2509.90 1.7,30.00.., 2.56.00 11. 3.07 1 82.53 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
——— fs 
(From our Spectat CoRRESPONDENT.) 





San Francisco, June 24th. 
The most important event in the pending con- 
gressional controversy over the tariff has been a 
speech delivered by Secretary Blaine before the 
Senate Committee on appropriations on Saturday. 
Your readers will remember that in the campaign 
of 1888, as in that of 1884, Mr. Blaine led the pro- 
tectionist folks, and that the election was won on 
his war-cry that, but for protection in this country, 
wages would fall to the level of European pauper 
labour, The readers of the Mail will also readily 
nderstand that the protectionist policy which Mr. 
Harrison was elected to carry out involved placing 
suyar on the free list, because, if duties continued 
to be paid on sugar, a reduction of duties on 
manufactures would have become necessary in 
order to prevent the accumulation of an inconveni- 
ent surplus in the treasury, In fulfilment of this 
policy, the McKinley raposed fo put sugar on 
the free list. Against this, Mr. Blaine took the oc 
casion of his appearance before the committee to 
protest. His argument, as condensed by his friend 
and confidant Mr. W. E. Curtis, was as follows :-— 
He recalled the result of placing coffee on the free list some 
years ago. It was done for the same reason that is proposed to 
place sugar on the free list at this time, to meet. & rupposed 
political exigency, but instead of affording ‘a frer breakfast for 
the working man,’ which was the shibboleth in those days, the 
Empire of Brazil placed an export duty on cotfee and the price 
of the article remained the same. Hrazil would have removed 
her duty from our fur and other breadstuMs at that time had 
we asked it, but the elections were approaching and Congress 
could not wait to trade. 
Mr. Blaine demonstrated to the committee too that the 
eTemoval of the duty on sugar was not going to relieve the farmer 
from the depression in prices. The farmet does not use raw 
Sugar but refined sugar, and the duty on the latter te increased 
by the McKinley bill. ‘He would be even more at the mercy of 
the sugar trust, or any other monopoly that might be estauiiaved, 
for the domestic manufacturer of sugar would be ina position 
to increate the price o! the relined article auy time he chose, 
although he would wet his raw material a great deal cheaper. 
‘The public expectation of the benefit of the lexislation to 
Sugar manufacturers is shown by the increase in the value of 
sugar trust certificates, which were quoted at :0 on the 1oth 
of January before the House committee took up the question of 
free sugar, and at $95 on May arst, when the bill was reported 
to the Se-ate, but there has been ‘no increase in the value of 
cofh or wheat or potatoes or anything the farmers hold 
Mr. Blaine enceavoured to convince the committee that if they 
wanted to do something to benefit the farmer they could doit 
best by providing him with a profitable market for his surplus 
products. ‘This was much more important than to cheapen the 
rice of his sugar one cent a pound A farmer's family uses a 
undred pounds of sugara year, perhaps, on which the reduction 
Would amount to $1. He could afford’ to sacrifice that if the 
Wheat, corn, and other agricultural products coyld be advanced 
even one cent a bushel. 


Mr. Blaine likewise protested against increasing 
the duty on wool and hides, which would tend to 
defeat the objects lately sought by the Pan. Ameri 
can Conference. Warming with his subject, he 
said that the McKinley tariff was the most inex 
cusable price of folly that the Republicans were 
ever guilly of; that the leaders of the party in 
Congress would realise it before many months are 
over; and that if he were in the Senate he would 
fight it to the best of his ability. He said that 
he would give wo years of his life for uwo hours on 
the floor of the Senate when the tariff was under 
discussion. 


This speech proved a bombshell in the ranks of 
the administration party in Congress. It spread 
dismay on every side, and McKinley and his staff 
have riot yet recovered their composure. Among 
keen observers, it has always been suspected that 
Mr. Blaine, whose intelligence is beyond question, 
was at heart a disbeliever in the absurdities of 
protection; and their opinion of his moral fibre 
has enabled then to reconcile this supposed dis. 
belief with his protectionist harangues ou thestump, 
‘These persons have always expected him, at sunte 
Sonvenient moment, to follow the example set by 
Sir Robert Peel when he “caught the whigs 
bathing and stole their clothes.” The question 
is—does he deem the present moment the right 
time for his flop? 

‘The census ts being taken, and the country is 
agitated over its results. Towns which have been 
claiming a larger population than they hold sare 
furious over what they call the negligence of the 
enumerators ; and people all over the country are 
exasperated at the impertinence of the census takers 
in, attempting to gather vital statistics. Come 
missioner Porter—Hittle English Bob, as they call 
him—is a person of no tact or discretion, Pa th 
hope of gathering figures respecting disease and 
crime, be has dhected his enumerators to ask 
every one whether they have any lunatics, on 
ex-convicts, or imbeciles in the family; and of 
course, where the official happens to be as deverd 
of judgment as his chief, the questions are put in 
an offensive manner, and breaches of the peace 
tesult. No official statement of the figures com, 
piled has been given to the public; enough is knows 
to show that the two cities which have increased 





















































































































increase during the past ten years will probably be 
not less than 60 per cent., in Boston 25 per cent., 
in Philadelphia 10 per cent., and in San F ‘ 
about 7 per cent. ‘The increase in all cases is 
chiefly due to immigration. 

the natural increase amounts to anything. 
death rate treadsclosely on the heels of our birth rate. 














cisco | which the Club added $10,000, but 
was at lea il 
Iv is doubtful whether | the bookmakers on the result of the race 
Our] is four years old, and won $70,000 far his owner 


14 seconds better than the record. Salvator won 
by a neck. ‘The race was for $3,000 a side to 
it is said there 
lion dollars in the hands of 
Salvator 





t half a 





Mr. Haggin, last year. When a horse can win 


The pugilist La Prue, who killed McBride in| he generally proves good property for his owner, 


a prize fight at the Golden Gate Athletic Club, 





has been arraigned for murder, and his seconds 
and the officers of the club were held as his ac 
complices, An impression prevails that their 
trial will prove a farce, Prize fighting is a popular 
sportin this city, even in the best regulated cit cle 
And after the usual amount of virtuous indigna- 
tion, a pliant justice and a complaisant District 
Attorney will probably conspire with a packed 
jury to Secure the acquittal of the defendants. 

The judgment of the New York Court against 
the Sugar Trust has been confirmed on appeal, 
and the Trust is in bad case, The Court of Appeals 
declared :— 


The defendant corporation has violated 
in the performance of its corporate duties, and that in a respect 
s0 material and important #5 to justify a judgment of dissolu- 
tion, We hold besides that in this State there can be no part- 
nerships of separate and independent corporations, whether 
directly or indirectly through the medium of trusts, and no sub- 
stantial consolidations which avoid and disregard statutory pro- 
visions and restraints, bat that manufacturing corporations 
must be and remain several as they were created, or one under 
the statute, ‘The judgment appealed from is aifirnied, with costs, 




















's charter and failed 




















‘Trust certificates are nevertheless firmly held. 
‘The public evidently believes that the ‘Trust will 
prove stronger than the Coutt 

A romantic story of shipwreck was revealed 
when the U.S. ship Adams arrived last week from 
Samoa. She brought two negroes who had been 
sailors on a schooner, the Challenger, and had been 











set adrift in an open boat by a brutal captain. |j 


Their story, which was as follows, reads like 
chapter from Robinson Crusoe :— 


We left Apia on January 8th, 
and soon got out of’sight of land. We had a good breeze afl 
that night, Next morning when we turned to, the mate, Dal 
lard, told us to rig stages and place them over the side to chip. 
the Fust off the dead-eyes, We did so A nasty sea was on, and 
the vessel rolled cons derably, and we got wet. I came on deck 
and told the mate that we did not care to get wet and stand. the 
Fisk of getting washed off the stage, and he told the capta:n, 

‘The captain then ordered the boat over the side and told us 
fo scrape and paint from that. We did so, being on the lee ~ide, 
We had painter to hold the sow of the bust, and a bridle to hold 
her in at the stern under the counter. ‘There was quite a sea, 
but scarcely any wind, and the vessel just had headway. 

all of wind and rain came up and the schooner 
vely She was lizht, and as she rose on the sea 
and fell again the counter came down on the boat and threatened 
to swamp her. I cut the bridle and hollered out "on deck there? 
Our boat was full of water. ‘The man at the wheel heard me 
holler, and looked over the ta rail 
je ‘made @ run and cut the painter, and there we were adrift, 
We thought the schooner would come back for us, but a heavy 
Filo-squall came, up and we saw her no more, ‘The bot war 
full of water. We had one bucket, an oar and a gunny-sack in 
it. | We tried to bail the buat out, 
bailed out. 

We tried a number of schemes. We both got on the stern 
and then jumped into the water quickly, and some water few 
out at the bow, but it quickly filled again, 
onthe lee side, and by ood bailing got her clear of water, 

We were very glad when we got her clear, I tell’ you 
we did not know where we were ur which way to steer. Wel, 
nothing to eat. We broke oif one of the thwarts and rigged 
aga jury mast, with the guony sack for a sail, We tosketr 
peseering with the oar, wot knowing where we were going. 
heavy gale sprang up and for five days and nights we fan Keto 
it drenched through ail the time, | Pineiro tan belie 

Jp the fifth da: we despaired—we were played out. 
to Ennis, «We ought fo stay. He did pray, in ‘ 
et 




























it it Giled as rapidly as we 
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I said 
asked the Lord 











land, sure enough. 









and 
t 300 natives, The vatives were kind to ur 
onary or Kanaka. SG aay aa aes 


When We had been there four weeks a small trading br 

commanded by Captain ‘Faher, who suns one arene beat 
Hi Pago Pago, came to Manna. He would not trke ue om tae 
he took, word to Apia, and two weeks after the ddams eaveee 
srbe ane {00k us from the island, We have been ‘aboard hoy 


ver since: 

Yesterday aflernoon, by a vote of 152 to 735 
the House of Representatives refused to cones) 
{he Senate amendment of the Silver Bill providing 
for free coinage. ‘This extinguishes the last hog 
of the extreme silver men, who proposed to nay 
tnore silver than the mines produce, in the hope of 
raising the market price of the metal. The bar 
tow gues back to the Senate, and will be referred 
to a committee of conference which will prokalae 
Feport in favour of a provision equity 
IX.G at least $4,000,000 a mouth of silver dollarg 

+ the product of the mines is less than See } 
the effect of this enactment would eee i 
differ from the adoption of free coinage iy 
administration will in any event fail we tonite "1 
the support of its own party, ree 
peculiarly aygravated instance of ing, 
the new pocket borough senators fet 
aud Washington voted 
wi 
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got their coustituencies into the ene iment 
The event of the day in sporting att 
defeat of the great New V, 
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the most in population during the past decade seu 
New York aud Chicago. In the former eity, the 
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death of Ebenizer 


when the breeze sprang tip, | |, 
diatthaza. The log book, being read by Mr. 


captail 


deceased but diatrhcea, 


lly we both got and cuts 
and night, and they were c 


Previous evidence was correct. 
‘A[ death he could think of was looseness. 
attended him whenever he was not at the wheel, 


Witness had noticed no illuess besides diarihea, 


by. the Nippon 
Atk s for the sum of $1,000 alleged to be due to the 
Company through the non-fulfilment of a contract 
y Jou the part of the defendant, 
the Mint | for the prosecutic 


and it is noted, as a| steamer 


# circles is the| up on an agreement made in Glasgow in Sent 
ber, 1888, under which the company engaged 
defendant for three years 


engineer, 








ENQUIRY AS TO DEATH AT Ska, 
ee ee 


An enquiry into the circumstances attending the 
‘ooks, chief mate of the steam. 

er Algoma, was held in H.B.M.’s Consulate on 
Wednesday before Mr. Enslic, H-B.M.’s Consul, 
Jolin George, master of the Algoma, deponed 
that the cause of the death of deceased was dysen- 
tery, He fell ill on June 2gth, the day after leav. 
ng Singapore, but witness thought that he had 
Leen ill for some days before that, but had not 
reported it, He complained of looseness and 
pains in the head when he reported himself ili, 
He took to his bed the day alter, Witness at 
tended him and gave him’ medicine daily, and 
had him in the cabin, sometimes in bed and some. 
times in an easy chair. He did not complain 
much of any particular pains, but there was preat 
looseness of the bowels, At times he had pai 
in the stomach, and witness applied linseed 
poultices to the left side. He continued in 
that state, getting worse and very weak, uutil the 
day of lis death. Ie was conscious all the time 
and at his death. He was well attended to. He 
had kidney complaint about Uuee years ago, and 
left the last ship he was in on account of illness, 
joining witness again this voyage. He was with 
witness when he suffered from the kiduey com- 
plaint ianother ship. Witness could not atti 
te his death to any other cause but severe 
nslie, 



























































confirmed the captain's statement. 
Thomas George, second officer, confirmed the 
"s evidence, and said further that there 
Never Was aman better treated and attended to 
than the deceased. The steward and one of the 
quartermasiers were continually with him, Wines 











could not attribute his death to anything else than 
diarihaza. He caught cold after leaving Rangoon 
as did all of them, but, having di 





shoes, it might 
have been worse for hint than for the rst. 
William Jones, the steward, deponed that he 
did not know any other cause for the death of 
He was supplied with 
medicine by the captain and witness constantly. 
He did not complain of pain except on the first day. 
It was simply looseness, He did wot lay much on 





the bed it being very hot there, but mostly on a chair 


is. A quartermaster was with him day 
nyged every two hous. 
amball, quartermaster, deponed that the 

The only cause of 
Witness 








Jolin 





Every one had done their best for deceased. 





us a show, and you bet he did sp. Shortly. a F a c i F 
Ong ehow, and you 6 athe d ae: hortly utters except that deceased coughed a little, but not very 
only’ cioud as we've seen befote.” But when we roe badly. i 

op of the seas, we taw the cloud getting plainer, sagt His Honour said he found that deceased died 





1 haar es ceiuter of three islands at 10 o'clock that aight, | tt Sei from what appeared to be very severe diar~ 





‘and the natives came off to in canoes, and gay L ve i ” vas taken of 
¢ us in canoes, and gave us breadtruit, | thoea, and that evety possible care was 

jind fish to eat, and piloted us ashore, “We landed on thee hin dur his illne: z 

id of Manna. ‘There were two white traders there s iss 











IN H.B.M. COURT FOR JZAPAN. 
——— 


Before J. J. Ensure, Bsq., Acting-Assistant Judge 


Frwway, June 18th, 1890. 


ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT BY AN 
ENGINEER. 
An action was heard to-day which was brought 
usen Kaisha against Robert 


Mr, Wallord was 
3 the defendant did not appeat+ 
William Nicol Wright deponed that the peti: 
ion in the case was served on Robert At 
him. “The signature was that of witness. 








served on May 28th, and no answer had been pix im 


By Mr. Wallord—It was served on board the 
Parthia. Witness heard that the 06 
endant was third engineer on that ship. He also 





served the notice of the hearing of the case o 
July 8th on hity on board the Parthia. 


Mr. Walford s = brought 





id that the act 
e 





as an engineer in the 
Atthat time Atkins had served, #5 # 
but had no capacity as a marine et 
iginal from 





ervice, 


TY OF ILLINOIS AT 


A-CHAMPAIGN 


July 19, 1890.] 
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gineer; the company had been at much expense 
iu training him as an engineer, and this expense 
they looked forward to recoup themselves by his 
Unree years? service. Atkins had come out on the 
Kobe Maru, which happened to be leaving Engla 
at the time. He anived on Octol hn 
received a certificate of competency in January, 
1889. He did not commence his duties till March, 
1889, but Counsel would with his Honour’s per- 
mission amend that part of his petition and state 
that from the time of receiving his certificate 
of competency defendant was service to 
the company, and really commenced his duties 
on January 23th, 1889, and served the company 
till Mareh 17th, 1890, ‘Then he deserted the com 
pany and shipped on board the Parthia, where he 
was still, ‘The e any had a year anda half 
of his service which failed to requite them for 
their outlay. They had been obliged to send 
to England for a man to replace him and were 
at great inconvenimence, Counsel, though not 
knowing the exact sum, could give his Hono 

some idea of the damage the company had 
sustained, The defendant was brought out on 
one of the company’s ships, the fare of which was 
£60. What he cost them for messing was half-a 
crown a day, and amounted to £7. Then since 
his arrival in Japan from October oth to January 
25th, 1889, he received a mess allowance ot $1 per 
day and that came to £13. From the time of his 
engagement, September 3rd, 1888, to January 25th 
1889, he received payments which came to 
£42. The expense was £62 without taking 
into account his passage from England; £62 
was spent on him, and £60 might have been 
spent on him for passage. “The company had to 
send to Great Britain for another man who would 
have to go through the same training as Atkins 
and would cost another £62, and would also cost 
£60 for passage out, ‘The company would have 
iO get him a passage by an outside line which 
would cost from £45 to £50, so that with £62 
already spent and £62 moteto be spent on another 
man and £50 for the passage, the total was £174. 
Then there was some consideration to be taken of 
ce the company were pul to 






























































the great inconvenie 
by the loss of one of their engineers, and the time 
lost in getting another to fill his place. |The 
only way they could get another was from Great 
Britain ona three years’ apreement. he com- 
pany particularly wanted the men who were under 
this agreement Co understand that if they desert 
the service they do so at their own cost, under 
penalty of damages. 

Alexander MeMillan deponed that he was the 
foreign director of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. He 
received the agreement with Atkins from their 
agents in Glasgow. It was forwarded to him by 
Captain Brown who was then their agent for ships, 
etc. in Glasgow. ‘The almost. invariable custom 
was to recruit their staff of engineers by bringing 
out men fiom Great Britain who had not been to 
sea before but had had a good practical (raining in 
workshops, which made them good workmen, but 
as aiule they had no matine experience. When 
they came out they were almost invariably. put 
on board ships as supernumerary engineers until 
they were able to keep a watch at sea, They 
were of no practical use on board as there 
was a competent number of engineers without 
them; therefore they were an additional expense 
to the company. ‘They would have a second 
class passage coming out, the approximate cost 
of which would be £45. ‘The present cost by 
the P, & O. boats was 43 guineas. They were 
almost invatiably engaged lor three years; the 
term was important, as a short period would 
fail to recoup the company for the expense 
and outlay. ‘The experience of the company was 
that it was impossible to get good men here; it 
had been tried but would not work, ‘The de- 
fendant came out in the Kobe Mara, which left early 
in September, 1888, and arrived on October goth. 
There were four other engineers who came out on 
the same ship, at the same time as Atkins did, and 
on the same terms. He came out as a passenger, 
there being five men in the engine-room. He would 
doubtless be called upon to go into the engine. 
room, but only asa matter of form, as there would 
be no work for him to do there. ‘There was only 
one passenger rate on that voyage—the ship not 
having been advertised as carrying passengers, and 
taking only a few, and that was £00. ‘The average 
rate of the mess allowance on the ship was halla 
crowna day per head. Itwas reported to witness in 
March that the defendant was on the sick list. He 
heard that he had deserted and gone on board the 
Parthia, but was at first misinformed being told it 
was the Abyssinia. Defendant was last the ser- 
eof the company on the Vokohama Maru, and 
was on that ship when he applied for sick leave for 
which he produced a doctor's certificate and had 
been allowed it. He then got half-pay and mess al- 
lowance which he received regularly, He got every- 
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thing which was due to him under the agreement. 
Tn the portage bill for the Yokohama Maru is his 
receipt for wages up to March 14th, 1890. His 
expenses were from October zoth, 1888, to January 
25th and his mess cost $1 per day or $30 per 
month, He was paid at the rate of £9 per month 
from September, 1888, to Sih, 1889. The 
result of his desertion was that they would have 
to engaye another man in Great Britain to come 
out and fill the vacancy, the cost of which would 
be: his passage out 45 guineas, and his railway 
expenses to the port he shipped at, which would 
bring itup to £50. Itwould be a fair allowance 
to allow wo months to qualify him when out here, 
and would cost at the sate of £9 per mouth for 
wages, and he $30 per month lor messing. The 
company would not be able to provide a passage 
for him in one of their own boats, there being no 
immediate departures vom England, 

William Barrie deponed that he was the super 
intending engineer of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha; 
had charge of the engineers, and appointed them 
to their ships, ‘They come out from England ona 
three years? agreement and are under. witness's 
superintendence. They always requite some 
Waining 5 the time is from one to four months, but 
it depends greatly upon the men, The defen- 
dant came out by the Kobe Maru, He left in the 
eatly pat of September, 1888, witness thought 
on the 3rd, and arrived on October goth. Witness 
was acquainted will Atkins writing and signature, 
and recognized his signature on the portage bill, 
He was not appointed as a junior engineer but was 
puton the reserve list asa super numarary engineer, 
and was taken on board one of the larger ships, but 
his services were of no value at that time. His 
setvices to the company were fiom March, 1889. 
Witness did not remember the exact date. 


















































it was three or four months after his arrival, 
As fourth engineer he was in various ships, the last 
of which was the Vokohuma Maru. There is 
other engineer of the same name in that ship or in 
the service. He left the Fokohama Maru on 
March rgth on account of sickness, for which he 
produced a doctor's certificate, He went on shore 
and was put on halt-pay and full mess allowance. 
Witness not beating fiom him fora week or ten 
days, made enquiries and found that he had ship- 
ped on the Parthia as fourth engineer. He was-a 
good engincer, likely to get promotion, 
and was the next on the list for promotion as third 
engineer. The engineers generally became of 
move value as they rise to become third and second 
and sometimes first. The company derived most 
value from them when they became second en- 
gineer, It was necessary to send for another man 
in order to keep up the staff of engineers, 

George Hodges deponed that he was in charge 
of the shipy department at the Consulate. He 
had the entry of Robert Atkins in his books. In 
the tegister of men shipped and men discharged 
No. 67, of 1890, there was an entry—*R. H, 
Atkins entered on March igh, aged 25, engaged 
on the Parthia as fourth engineer at $70. per 
month.” He stated thathe had been discharged 
from the Yokohama Maru. 

Mr, Walford said that was his case, and the 
damages, as he had already stated were £60 pas- 
sage on the Kobe Maru, £7 for mess, which if 
the passage claim was allowed would of course 
be included that. ‘There was $1 per day 
for his mess allowance from October 4th to Janu- 
ary 25th, and his pay from the commencement to 
January 25th, £42. For the newman to come out 
the cost would be about the same, By defendanv’s 
greement he was to get £9 per month, but his 
salarydad been raised as ire got more useful, and 
his Honour would see on the portage bill that his 
salary at the time of his desertion was $65 per 
month, which was a considerable tise. 


His Honour reserved judgment, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a ee 
(Reuter “Srecian” 7 





0 Jaraw Main”) 


London, July r2th. 
The Senate has adopted the Conference Com- 
mittee’s Silver Bill by thirty-one to twenty-six. 
July 13th. 
The House of Representatives has voted the 
Silver Bill by 122 to go. The majority were 
all Republicans. 
London, July rsth. 
President Harrison has approved the Silver 
Bill. The Bill will take effect from the 13th of 
August. 





[Reow Tue “Sixcarone Frex Passs.”"] 


London, June 23rd. 
In the Chamber of Duties, M. Ribot declared 
that by virtue of the Anglo.French Convention 
of 1862, England cannot assume the protector- 
ate of Zanzibar, without previous agreement with 
France. 
London, June 24th. 
The Government has withdrawn the licensing 
|clauses of the Local Taxation Bill, inserting an 
Amendment that sums already voted for that 
purpose be permitted to accumulate until Par- 
liament devises a use for them. 
London, June 25th. 
The Speaker ruling that the Acemulation pro. 
posal is without precedent, the Government is 
considering the advisability of withdrawing all 
the licensing clauses. 
The Conservative Press condemns the Go- 
vernment. 











London, June 26th. 

The Government has deleted the licensing 
clauses, 

London, June 27th, 

The cruiser Zmerald has seized two British 
lobster-canning factories on the ground that 
their continuance would be a violation of the 
modus vivendi with France. 

There is the greatest excitement in the 
Colony. 

The steamship Prinz Hendrick, outward 
bound to Java, sank after collision on the 25th 
instant. The captain and 93 passengars were 
saved by the colliding vessel and brought into 
Falmouth. 

The Prussian War Minister has resigned. 


London, June 2gth. 
Sir James Fergusson, in reply’ to a question 
in the House of Commons, said that the African 
Agreement with Germany involves no new 
obligation on the part of England towards any 
European Powers, 
London, June 3oth. 
The Reichstag has passed the Army Bill. 
Major Panitza has been shot in accordance 
with his sentence. 





[Brom Tosnts Pavers.) 


Paris, June 25th. 
The Anglo-German convention, delimiting 
the sphere of influence of the two countries in 
Africa and announcing English protectorate 
over Zanzibar, is strongly criticised 
Negotiations have been entered into between 
France and England on the basis of the decla- 
ration of 1862 guaranteeing the independence 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Paris, June goth. 
All the documents connected with the inquiry 
into the affairs of the Credit Foncier have been 
published. They disclose no serious irregu- 
larity, and prove that the institution is perfectly 
sound financially. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
eee eee 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


“rom Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & 
Kobe... 

Brom Hongkong. per P. & O. Go. 








Yer NS Y.K. — eiday, July 25th, 


Sunday, July 20th.” 





From Exove, vi 
Hongicong... .. per M.M.Co.  Briday, July asth.t 
From Hongkong. per C. P.M, Co, ‘Thursday. July 241b.§ 


Krom America... per P.M. Co. | Sunday, July 27th. 








f Heron let Kobe on July oth, ¢ Djemnah (with French mil) 
left Hongkong on July 36th. 4 byninta left Hongkong on July 
sth, | City of Riode Jarierolelt Sam Francisco on July Sth. 





THE NEXT 
For Rurope, via 


Hongicong...... per N, D. Lloyd. 
For Europe, via 


Shanghai ...... per M. M. Co, 
For Shanghai, 
} per N.Y. K. 


Kobe, “and 
per P.& 0. Co. 


Nagasaki .. 
For Hongkong. 
Canada, &e. per C. P.M. Co. 
per B. M, Co. 


per 0. & 0. Co. 


MAIL LEAVES, 


Sunday, July 20th. 





Sunday, July 20th, 
Tuesday, July 2and. 


Saturday, July 26th. 
Saturday, July 26th. 
Yuesday, July agth. 
Saturday, Aug. oth. 








For America. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


ARRIVALS. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
11th July,—tlakodate ob July, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
ith July,—Shangliad and ports gilt July, Gene: 
ral.Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 12th July,— 
Nagasaki 8th July, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Pigny (6), gunboat, C sumander Geo. H. Hewett, 

12th July,—Kobe gt 

Ingraban, German steanier, ti Mossmann, 12th 
july, Saigon vid Hongkong 5th July, Rice.— 
Graven. 

Arvdgay, British steamer, 1,181, Cass, 13th Jul 

ong 5h July, Rice. E. Reynell & 

Algoma, British steamer, 1,892, George, 13th July, 




































Rangoon 21st June, Rice and Samuel 

Samuel & Co. 
Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
1 Francisco 26th June, General. — 





13th July,— 
0. & O1S.S. Co 
Hesperia, German steamer 
July,—Hongkong 7th Jul 
Evers & Co, 
Moray, British steamer, 1,401, Duncan, rith July, 
Kobe 13th July, General—Adamson, Bell & 





1,180, Madsen, 14th 


} General. 











C 
Nestor, British steamer, 1,430, Elder, 14th July,— 
Kobe 13th July, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
13th July,—Kobe 121h July, General. Nippon 
sen Kaisha 
Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 1,586, 
14th July,—Kobe 13th July, General. — 
M. SS. Co. 
Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 
July—Hongkony 8h and Kobe 14th July, 
0. O. 


Co. 











igs, 








Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 14525, Christensen, 
15th Julyy—Kobe rth July, General—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Hamburg, British War, 1,698, Caldwell, 16¢h J 
—New York git February, 69,876 cases Oil— 
China and Japan Trading Co. 

Anahuac, Avivrican ship, 1,221, 
July,—New York 20th November, 
Isa’ 

Fon Gill, British Lark, 1,010, McKenzie, 16th 
July,—New York ih” February, Oil. —China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Dragoman, British steamer, 1,785, Nash, 17th 

,—Busine 26.) June, Rice—Mitsui Bussan 

isha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,357, Drummond, 
17th July,—Kobe 16th July, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaish 











Wheldon, 16th 
Oil.—R. 

















DEPARTURES, 

Fooksang, British steamer, 890, Hogg, 11th July, 
—Kobe, General Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
agsarig, British steamer, 989, Sellar, 11th July, 

—Kobe, G atheson & Co. 

Hilaria, British “hip, 1,675, rth July,— 
Chili, Ballast a and Japan ‘Trading Co. 

Akashi Maru, ] er, $56, Trennt, 11th 











K: 
























July, Nagasaki, General. —Mitn Bishi Sha, 
Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 

beth july, Hongkong 8. Kobeand 

General. —P. & 





Francis, Aw ship, oa 
—TVacoma, Tea.—Mourilyan, Heima 
Denbighshire, British steamer, 1,662, Rickard, 12th 
July,—Kabe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Glenfalloch, British steamer, 1,429, J. McGregor, 
12th July,—Kobe, General— Jardine, Matheson 
& Co 
insect 
— Kobe, 
Tiukso Kan (6), J 
mamoto, 14th Jul 
inic, Beitish steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 15th 
July, Hongkong, General—O. & O. 
Metyé Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, 
Allen, 15th July,—Kobe.—Lighthouse Dey 





British steamer, 1,411, Duncan, 12th July, 
Genesal.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Captain G 






oO. 






Cay 





ment. 
Alucrity (4), despatch vessel, Captain Chas. H. 
Adair, 151 July,—Hakodate. 





Caroline (74), eiuiser, Captain Clutterbuck, 15th | J. 


July, —Hakodate. 
Myacinth (8), cruiser, Captain Robt. W. Craigie, 
















P.| 














Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,735) Hass 
15th July,—Shanghai and. ports, General. 
ppon Yusen Kaisha. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
ikodate, General.—Nippon Yu 

















St. Fohn, American ship, 1,885, O. H. Fales, 
16:h July,—Kobe, Genetal.—China and Japan 
Trading 

Ingraban, German steamer, 899, Mossman, 16th 
July, Nagasaki, General. —H, Grauert & Co. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 1,586, Grigs, 
16th July,—Vancouver, B.C., General.—C. P. 
M. SS. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 16th July,—Kobe, General —Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha 

Shanghai, British steamer, 2,044, F. W. Tillard, 
17h July, Hongkong vid Shanghai, General 
—P.& O.S.N. 

Belgic, FBHlial’ steam 2,603, W. H. Walker, 
171h July,—San_ Francisco, Mails and General. 
—0,& O Co. 

Oni Alar nese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
rye July “Hakedate, Generals—-Nippon Vusen 

aisha. 










































PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

# Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, {vom 
ides —Mr. F. Boehmer in cabin ; 16 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, 
hai and ports:—Mrs, Martin, Mi 
Miss Kiskpatrick, Mrs. Del 
Mrs, MeCuon, Mrs. Boyne, Williamson, 
Mis. Platt, Mis. Allen, Mrs, Chisaka, Messes. 
Endo, Murai, C. A. Taylor, Posch, M. A. Robert. 
son, H. Reimseloif, lto, Rosenfeld, 
Yokato, and Pedetin in cabin ; Captain Cleveland, 
Messrs, McJames, Chims, Yamada, Sugiyama, 
nd Yamavka in second class, and 86 passengers 
in steerage. 

British ste: 


from Shang- 
Maclinough, 
Mrs. Ashton, 

























ner Oceanic, from San Frans 





« Helms Ferguson, Mr.and Mr 
and servant, 


H. 





pion Me. Jolin. Franc’ 
Mr. Win, H. Fessenden, Rev. and 
Mis. C. Bishop and infant, Master Care Bishop, 


Master Miltred Bishop, Miss Faith Bishop, Rev. 





Fessenden, 

























and Mrs. TI. C. Williams, Mr, and Mrs, M. 
Mortimer, Master Harry Mortimer, Mr. Edward 
Gilger, Miss G. Bancus, Mr. W. 14, Macombe 
Lieutenant Baba, Mr. B. Sagi, Mr. and. Mes 
Yamida, and Mr, Vakasaki in cabin, For 
Chefoo: Miss M. J. hornton in cabin, — For 


Hongkong: Mr. James Slauson and De. J. 
Owens in cabi 

Per British steamer Belgic, from Hongkong :— 
Hon. A. Lister and servant’ and Mr, Low Wing 
Chong in cabin. 

Per Japauese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Countess Ragaki_and infant, Miss Itagaki, Mr 
Tuomi, Dr. and Mrs. Green and 2 children, Miss 








Green, M d Mrs. Aoki, Mrs. Noyes, Miss 
Gill, Miss Holbrook Curtis, Buckley, 





, McInnes, Hidin, Naruse, and Suyematsu 
3 Messrs. Waggott, Cooke, Takada, Asai, 
‘achibana in second class, and 63 passengers 








and 





amer Tokio Maru, from Kobe: 
. Fischer, Miss Bikenheat, Miss 
Miss C. Gudson, Messrs. Horatsu, 
Fukushima, and “Takagi in cabing 
Miss Owaki, Messrs. M. ‘Tomiyotsn, I 

G. Tkuta, §. Takasu, H. Haluno, and Y, 
in'second class, and’ 72 passengets in steerage. 





Doughaday 
Yoshikane, 





2 





DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Me, Flint and servant, Mr, and) Mes. 
Kennedy and servant, Mrs. Branner and amali, 
Mrs. Scligmann and 2 children, Rev. shmore, 
Messrs, Gillespie, Goodwin, and Mong Ling in 
cabin; 3 Chinese and 1 European in steer a 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
Miss 

















and poits:—Mr. and Mrs. Kume and child, 
M. J. 
Co 


Thornton, 








Messrs. C. Gibbens, 
J 





niin cabi 


Mrs. A. Ter 





Terao, R. Ferguson, 
Kamamoto, ‘f. Tamaike, Igarashi, ‘Vakahashi, 
C. Donneberg, Ah Foke, and A. Tachibana in 
second class, and 286 passengers in steerage. 
Per British steamer Belgic, tor Sav Francisco: 














isth July,—Hakodate. —Hon, W. M. Goodman, Mr, and Mis, Andrew 
vieuse (8), flagship, Captain W. H. May,| Johnston, Mr. Boyd Bredon, Captain H. 
h July,—Hakodate, Morse, Mr. J. McQuaig, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leande? (10), eruiser, Captain Burgess Watson,| lane, Miss Oebr, “Mr. F, Fiancois, Me, 
1 July,—Hakodate. | Morse, Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Cochran and ‘two 
(12), ctuiser, Captain W. H. Hall, igth daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Pott, Miss Pot, 
—Hakodate. Miss Watt, Mr. E, Clack, Mr. and Mrs. J. 





July, 
Villars (15), French eruiser, Commander C. He 
Mayet, ith July,—Hakodate, 
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‘[elose the 


R. Morris, Rev. and Mrs, C. W. Green and three 
children, Rev. N. M. Frantz, Miss E. Earl, Cay 
B.D. Cleveland, Rev, Dr. and Mrs. W, A. P- 
Martin, Mr. E. H. Tuska, Mr. Re W. Gorsill, 
Mis. E, Reese, Mr. and Mis. J. L. Scott, Mre 
C. A. Taylor, Mv. S. Rosenfeld, Re Aiken, 
Rev. D.’P. Junkin, Rev, and Mes, Long 
and four children, and Miss L. B. Smith in cabin. 















CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong 
ports :—Silk for France, 70 bales. 


Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco :— 


vid 




















Hea. 
Shanghai 540° 1,807 1,525 
Nagasaiki — = 147 
Hyogo 377-216 2,215, 
Yoko! 9924 1425 S454 
Honglong 559 3993 O37 

‘Total ... 1,400 O44! 9,978 30,819 

stn 


Hongkong 





S42 





The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Cap 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 5th July at 
1 p.m. had light to moderate N.E. winds aud 
cloudy weather. Ariived at Nagasaki the 7th at 
7.30 a.m. and left at 5 pan; had fresh northerly 
winds and heavy sea. Auived at Shimonoselet 
the 8th atz a.m, and left at 8 a.m.; had light to 
moderate N.E. winds and fine weather. Atvived 
at Kobe the oth at 11 a.m.and left the roth at 
noon; had light S.E. airs and light southerly 
swell to Ooshima; thence to port fine and smooth 
with light winds. ° Acrived al Yokohama the r1th 
July ats pam. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Smith, 
portsi—Left San Francisco the 26th J 
4:14 pam. had strong head winds with hesiyy 
































able winds and smooth sea; weather cloudy, amisty 
and very cold the entire passage; made Inuboye- 
sali at 1 pam. July 12th, from miduight till g asm. 
on 13th had dense fog. Arrived at Yokobama 
10.3 a.m. ‘Time of pas. 16 days, 1 howe 
The British steamer Belgie, Captain’ Walker 
reports. —Lett Hongkong the 8th July at 1.30 p.m 
Auived at Kobe the 13th at5.22 a.m. ‘Time 4 
days, 14 hours, 1 minute, and lett the 14th at 4.4 
ived at Yokohama the 15th July at 7.50 
Time from Hongkong 6 days, 16 hours, 11 
Encountered fine weather with light 


The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christeisen, reports :-—Left Kobe the 14th July at 
neon; bad light variable airs with clea, pleasant 
weather thoughout the passage. Atiived at 
Yokohama the 15th July at 4.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yokio Maru, Captain 
Drumniond, reports: —Left Kobe the 10th July at 
noon; had fine weather and light variable breeze 5 
passed Tomanga-shima at 2.17 p.m, with light west= 
erly breeze; met steamer Meiji Maru at 2.40 p.m. 5 
abeam Hino misali at 4.25 p.m. weather still the 
rounded Ooshima at 8.32 p.m,, moderate 

breeze which continued throughout the 
nights the 17th at 8.36 a.m. Omai-saki bore N. 
NAV. dist. 12 miles; passed Rock Island at 11.20 

moderate E.N ds with fine clear wea- 

} abreast of Sagami at 3 p.m. Kannon saki 

at 4.7 peti calms and light variable aits., Arrived 
at Yokohama at 5.20 p.m. 























am. 
minutes. 
southerly winds to port, 



































T COMMERCIAL. 
Ba tage he 
IMPORTS. 
The Vain market has continued active, resulting 
in a large business in English Yarns, but at the 
demand has subsided. ‘The position of 
Bombay Yarns is unchanged. Shirtingsremain the 
same, without inquiry, An inclination to do busi- 
hess in piece: goods has prevailed, and some tran- 
sactions have been reported in Velvets and Italians. 
Sales for the week amount to 2,275 bales 
lish, 300 bales Bombays, 15,000 pieces Sl 
2,700 pieces Velvets, and 1,000 pieces Itali 
COTTON MIECK GOOnSs. 
























(ney Shictings~34 I, 324 yds, gy inches $1.55 Un 2.00 
Shictings—olh, 384 yel ches 1.35 to 255 















Miss Romero, Licutenant-Commander 


| Romero, 
H. Vail, U.S.N., and infant, Rev. A. 


and Mis. 


U 





2a yards, 32 ine 3 150 

inys—12 yarils, 4pinches... 160 

ssinted, 2 yards, jo inch 2.00 
Cotton-Italiansand Qaltecas tHacle, 3a 

niches tn 0.07 00 01g 
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Turkey Reds—1f to adth, 2p yards, yo cee co 
Inches vse.  ntghto 1aab 
Turley Reds—a4 to 3M, 24 yards, yo 
inches tas to 155 
Turkey Reda—gi to 4th, 24 yards xo 
inches 175 tw 2.05 
Velvets--Ilacke, 35 yards, azinches 450 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yands, 42-ainches... 0 50 In 0.65 
Falfachelas, 13 yards, ¢} inches 148 to 2.25 
WOOLLIENS 
Plain Osleaus, 40-42 y: hes... $yo0 tu 9 90 
Itulian Cloth, yo yard ches hest 0.264 to | 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 y: i 
Mediu inca oar to a6 
Naign Clot, "30 vars, 38 
Common oto. sees QAZ LO ath 
Mousseline de Caine—Crape, 24 ya 
qrinches ..... cececeeee OAS WONT 
Cloths—Pilots, §1 @ 54 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
loths—Presidents, 51 (@ 56 inches 050 10 060 
Cjoths—Union, 54 1 $6 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
Ninuleets—Scatlet and Gree 10s 
PEE Ween © 40 1 0.38 





COLTON YARN 















Nos, 16/24, Ori $27.00 to 28 50 
Nos. 16/24, \ 3 28.50 to 29 50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Bes 2975 to 3050 
Nos, 16/24, Reverse 31.50 to 12.50 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 30.50 toro 
Nos. 28 32, Medium 3100 to 32 50 
Nos. 28/32, Gond to Hest 33.75 t03375 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Hest... 30.50 to 39 00 
No. 428, Two-fold . 36.00 to 37-50 
No. 428, Twvo-fold 36.00 to 39 50 
PER BALK. 
No. 205, Bom! 74.00 to 8000 
No. 1s, Bo 74.50 to 79.50 


No 








MICTALS, 

‘There has been some little enquiry at very low 
prices, and buyers now hold off for lower prices 
still, asthe advance in Sterling exchange wakes 
the lay down cost of future arvivals less, The 
repoited sales include some few parcels Bars and 


Wire Nail: 




















Watt sete 42-90 10 3.00 
Blat Bars, Finch 3.00 to 3.10 
Round aunt synare up tod inch 2.90 to 3.10 
Nailod, assorted... Nom. 
Nailrod, small size. Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted... 3.20 to 3.30 
Sheet Iron 360 to 390 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.50 to 675 
s, ansurted .. 400 to 4.75 
ex, per Lox 480 to 5.10 
Pig from, Noo § aes. 140 to ts0 





KEROSIENIC, 

Arrivals since the Argyll on 5th instant have 
been three cargoes, all from New York, the Ham 
burg, Auahuac, and Fohn Gill. No sales to 
chronicle, although the market is perhaps a little 
firmer than it was a week ago. All quotations 
quite nominal, and Japanese intimate that they 
will look for some reduction now that exchange is 
rapidly advancing. 








. Quorarions. 
Chester. --Nom. $5.754 to 8.30 
Comet om. 1-70. to72a 
Devoe ssccsssser- :Nom, 167} to 1.70 
Russian. c ‘Nom. 1.65, to 1.674 


SUGAR, 
A hand to mouth trade has been done during 


the week, with but few sales. Takao has sold 
slowly ; 5,000 piculs were taken at $4 50 per picul, 
superior yrade; and 2,075 piculs Manila fetched 
$4.40 to 84.50, according to quality, besides 500 
piculs of Common cake at $3.70. The market 
for White Refined is weak, and these Sugars are 
slow of sale. 





White Refined .. 


. $5.75 1083 
3.70 


to $30 
to 4.50 
to — 
to 2.90 
to 2.85 
to 3.70 
to 4.25 





Frown Valeao 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the r1th instant, since 
which date Settlements in this market are entered 
as 301 piculs, divided thus:—Filatures 135, Rereels 
151, Kakeda 15. Additional to these figures Di- 
rect shipments are gt bales, thus making the ex- 
port trade of the week equal (o about 400 piculs. 

As will be'seen from the above paragraph con- 
siderable business has been done, and prices have 
been well maintained. Yesterday, however, after 
the departure of the Belgicthings came to a stand, 
The higher price of silver (503 pence) cabled from 
London and the consequent tise in exchange here 
put the break on, Buyers want a reduction before 
they uy further, while sellers profess to siand. 
aghast al the prospect, and say that they cannot 
reduce prices without incurting a setious loss which 
they do not like to face. 

Meanwhile, lower prices are wired from Italy, 
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and it seems that consumers can buy cheaper there 
than here. ‘The natural result of the rise in silver 
will be that gold-using countries will be placed in 











a better position for competing in the raising of 
produce, with those lands which have a silver 
standard, Countries like Japan, China, and India 





will therefore have to face the music, and lower 
their prices if they want o keep up in the com 
mercial race. It will doubtless take some time 
for things to find their level in this respect. 

There have been two shipping oppor tun 
dung the interval, Canadian and American mails 
of the 16th and 17th instant, ‘The former (Straits 
of Belle Isle) had 70 bales, and the latter (Belgic) 
357 bales all for the US. trade, ‘These departures 
bing the present shipments up to 974. piculs, 
against 1,010 piculs last year and 1,91f piculs al 
same date in 1888. 

Hanks.—No business at all during the week, and 
prices are all nominal, For a long time sellers 
held out for extreme rates, and have not yet made 
up their minds to sell at reasonable figures. Prices 
at the moment quite nominal. 

Filatures.—Several parcels both Shinshu and 
Koshu have been bought for the American trade 
at the following high prices:—Katmeisha $730, 
Hiranosha, Higashi Gatosha, Tveisha, Shunmei 
sha and equal thereto at $720; Shichi yo sei 
brought the same figure; and just before the 
Belgic sailed the owner of Kaimeisha accepted 
$715 for about 20 piculs, but this reduction did not 
equal the rise in exchange. While writing, acon- 
signment of 118 boxes Old Filatures is being 
artanged through a fereign house, and a parcel of 
Old Jse filatures (Muvoyama) is reported to have 
been settled for Europe at $730. 

Re-reels.—Considerable business in good Foshn 
at the following prices :—Five-Girl 8685, Tortoise 
$082}, Kanrakusha $682}, Kirihana $670, No. 2 
Tortoise $660, No. 2 Kirihuna $650. Prices are 
working slowly down as exchange rises, Lut owners 
refused $650 yesterday for Shurusha first sorting. 


Kakeda.—Supplies are coming in, and a few 
sample lots have found buyers, at from $650 to 
$590 according to grade. None of best quality 
have been seen as yel. 

Quorations.—(NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. 14 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) .. 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshi) 

anks—No, 24 (Shinsh 

Hanlkes—No. 2} (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 2) to 3... 

Hanks—No. 3 .. 

Hanks—No. 34 

Ki —Fixtre 10/12 3. 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... 

Gilatues—No. 1, 10/45 deniers 

Filatuves—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 dleniers. 
Pilatures—No. 4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
ilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 

latuies—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Fxtra \... 2 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu 






















































730 to 740 





* 710 to 720 
“go to 700 





II 670 to 680 
















Re-reels—No. 15 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 670 to 630 
Re-teels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ...... 650 to 660 
Resteeis—No. 2, 14/18 deniers Gyo to 645 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 620 to 630 
Re-reeis—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $90 to Goo 





Wakedas—Extca 
Kakedas—No, 

















Kakedas—No. 14 670 to 680 
Kaledas—No. 2 650 to 660 
Kaltedas—No. 24 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No. 3 .. | 610 to 620 





Kakedas—No 590 to 6oo 





bird 


























Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 18th July, 1890 >— 
Sevcui igo of. 1489 go. 188K P9. 

four, Balas, Ravan, 

Kuvope.. soe 83h 987,382 
a eon AD ape 
ei Bales 949 2 1,908 
Moval sisi = Rae, 974 010s 
Settlements and Direct 2 MNEs Ten. rieuta. 
apo tiomist july $89 1250 "1 300 
stocle, 18th July sc... 4500 1,100 3,200 
Available suppliesto date 4,300 2,350 4,500 


WASTE SILK, 


ince the 11th instant settlements have been only 
86 piculs old fibre, divided thus :—Noshi 25, Kibiso 
61 piculs. No direct export at present. 

The supplies of new waste do not come in very 
rapidly: and although sellers are now getting more 
willing to do business yet buyers are still out of 
the market. The rapid advance in foreign ex 
changes must have the effect of ultimately depress- 
ing silver values of produce here. 

The English mail steamer Ancona (12th inst.) 
took 9 bales Noshé for Marseilles, thus bringing 
the present export fignies up to 535 piculs against 

















97 last year, and 870 picnls on the 18th July, 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Some few bales have anived 
and seem to be of good white colou, fair quality, 
but considerably stained. No price made as yet, 
although sellers maintain that they cost the equi- 
valent of $120 up country. 

Noshi.—Nothing done beyond a few more piculs 
of old Filature at last quotations, with a parcel 
Oshu at $145 

Kibiso.—Some few purchasers in old fibre, com- 
prising Milatuve at $105 and Sandanshu at $21. 
A little Kuzuito also noted at $80. 

Nothing done in Afawata or Sundries. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best : 
Noshi-it 
Noshi-it 
Nosh 
Noshi 



































Nosh hinshu, Good .... Fiknisdeal 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... 
Noshi-ito—ushu, Goud to Hest 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 





Noshi 
Noshi-it 
Kil 


Good 
Ordinary 
o—Filature, Best selected 
lature, Seconds ..... 
Kibiso—Osh 
Kibiso—Shinsbu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds ...-- 
Kibiso—Josiu, Good to Fai 
Kibiso—Josin, Middling to Common, 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good pa 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Xibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best 


Export Table Waste Sill to 18th July, #8901— 









Guod to Best 
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Seaton atgs9t. 186990. 1mH-89- 
Preuss, Bicvase Penta, 

Waste Silke ‘535 80 870 
Pierced Cocoon ae = 17 = 
‘535 7 870 

paltlenigity and Direct 2 US. ya) bide $ 
Export from rst July 450 Li 00, 
Stock 8th July sats 4,950 3.230 3,000 
Available suppliestodate 5,200 3,300 3,100 


Exchange has risen rapidly of late, following 
the passing of the Silver Bill in the U.S. Congress. 
Present rates are:—Lonnon, 4in/s, Credits 3/7$3 
Documents 3/73; 6m/s. Credits, 3/8; Documents 
3/8; New Youn, 30 djs. U.S.G., $885 4i/s. 
U.S.G., $88$; Paris, 4 m/s. fes, 4.61; Om/s. 
fes. 4.63. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 18th July, 1890 :— 












Raw. seuuss Waste, routs, 
Hanks 100 | Cocoons . 100 
Filatures 1,600 | Noshi-it » 1,000 
Re-reeis 1550 | Kibiso 3472 
Kaleeda 100 | Ma 354 
Oshw mL 150 24 
Taysaam Kinds... —/ 

‘Total piculs ... | -Yotat piewis .... 4.950 





31500 
TEA. 
Settlements total 6,245 piculs for seven days end- 

ing to-day, and consist principally of low grades, 

There are now some 12,300 piculs in stock, 8,000 

piculs of which consist of Medium and downwatds. 

Prices for Common to Medium grades are now 

filty cents per picul cheaper than they were a week 

ago; higher grades, however, show no quotable 
change. The total shipments of Tea from Japan 
are 6,225,059 Ibs. for New York, 9,224,601 Ibs. for 

Chicago, 4,109,303 Ibs. for Canada, and 802,104 

Ibs. for the Pacific Coast trade ; total 20,361,067 

Ibs. against 18,256,880 Ibs. for the same period last 

year. 





























Common ... . $10 & under 
Good Common .. to} to 124 
Medium mag to 1g 
Good Medium 15 to10 
ne 17 to19 
Finest «. 20 to2z 
Choice 23 to 25 
Choices we 28 to go 





EXCHANGE. 
in sympathy with silver in London, 





Exchange 
has steadily risen till yesterday, when a slight 
but not unexpected reaction set in, 






























Stetling—Hante I8ttin on dean 3/08 
Sterling—Banle 4 months? sight > 3l7t 
ng—Private 4 months? sig!t 37 
Sterling —Private 6 months? sight aut 
si fhtas Beaune er 180" 
fins! steht 4.00 
On Hongicng—lbanle sigint Par. 
On Hongieang—Private 10 days’ sight °), dis. 
Dn Shanginai—ank sigh is 72 
On Shanginai—Pivate to days? sight oo... 73 
On New Vork—Ban 843 
On New Voric—Priva 854 
On San 844 
Sa 854 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
{of which wo aro sole makers) are far superior to 
‘any others, ‘Tae chief advactages aroi— 

1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

3 First-class, Workmanship. 

8. Modera\ 
« Gra niente power for weight and space 


et ising at 
6. Quickness in raising steam, 

6, Tigh rates of speed guaranteed, 

& Absence of noiso rations 

fe build Steam Launches of erery description, 

rors the suites los sltsie foc ourrying Ou nacho 
‘of 1y tons and upwards. We also build small licht 
Draft Paddie Bonts, ‘Togs, Stern Wheel Puddle 
Bteamers, and Boats in Frames, &c,, &c, We supply 
gota of Machinery separately. Illustrated Cataloguo 
in English, French or Spanish. “Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO, 


WORKS: 
* DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.G. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Anraur Wapam, pro 
prietor of Zhe Muchinery Market and” Ex 
ated) — the greatest machinery 
I published—(ubscription 125. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En: 
gineeting Materials. Me, Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
‘Trades enables. him to save laige sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
served in a prompt and straightforward 

Mr, Acthwe Wadham, En- 

181, Queen Victoria St, Lon- 


Adress tne telegraans—" 
































Ton Repintered 
hat London.” 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN. TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


Pp ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills. 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu 

s—"lordered the dragoman Mahomet 
it Twas a Doctor, and I had the besr 
of the sick, with advice gratis. In T 
me 1 had! many appl 
ity of Holl 





















to whom [ served’ outa 
hese are most useful toan ex: 
ats posreesing unmistakable purgative pro 

iable effect upon the patient, whi 























YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 








SS“ SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad 
nds 







ont 
18K, 


May 


KEATING: s Instor POWDER. 
LEAS, MOTH 













all other Insects 


are’ di sever owner, whieh is 





success of this Powd; 
roubled by those pests, 
Ask for and t nth 





NOW. READY, 


Writ Corourrp Prax. 





FULL RFPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 


the “ Jaran Matz” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 

porter,” and an * Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the local: Pri-e 50 Cents 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Oftic 
of Ketry & Watsu, Limited. a 
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Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WaTER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


4 MAacuInery CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BuiLr aBRoap, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 













And see that each Jur ‘3 Baron 
in Blue Ink across the Li 


° FINEST “AWD CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluanié for Tada Be 
an Efficient Tonic in ell 
To be had of all Storckcopers and Dealets thronghout India. cases of Woaknecs. 


Ke o 7g 
Cookery Books Port ia on Application to the Climaen aad : aes 








length of time. 


LIEBIG'S exrnion { oF EAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
EE EE eee 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 













Cockery Books on Appifcaticn to cifice cf this peper. 












The Physician's Cure - 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
“4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
The Universal Reme: r ‘Aclaisy < of tho Si Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eruc 3, wales, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 









N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNE ESIA, y 











‘Awanoe Coto Meoat L'pco. Poot rena 'L Exitivirion, 1886, 
ENGLISH MANU UFACTURED 


Rane | 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co, 


delightful and lasting 
odour. 


ATKINSON'S 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Varivallen for cleansing, beoutifying, and 

Preserving the Teeth and 


LIVERPOOL, 


re SPECIAL BRANDS :~ 
Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 


“Richmond smoking » 
Superfine » Bird's Mixture. 


“Golden Brown” ae, 
Bright & Black Pluz Cavenishy 


MW ALL USUAL sizes, 
PRICE LISTS APPLICATION, 
Fetabliaied @ Quarvar of a Contry. 


y 17th, 1890, 
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he Sayan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


RSE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND AR. 
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YOKOHAMA, JULY 26rn, 1890. 
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26,111 being students, and 211 foreigners hold- 
ing special invitations. The daily average was 
8,425. 


H.LH. Prince Krtasurrakawa, who had been 
staying at the villa of Mr. Hara Rokuro at Noge, 
Yokohama, for some time, returned to Tokyo on 








; | the zoth instant, 


Tux ceremony of conferring certificates on 
graduates of the Tokyo Senmon School, es- 
s| tablished by Count Okuma, took place on the 
oth instant. 









HLR.H. Prince BaasaKarawoncse paid a visit 
to the Exhibition on the 22nd instant, under the 
guidance of Mr. Hanabusa, Chief of the Ex- 
hibition Bureau. 


Tue line of the Kyushu Railway Company 
between Hakata and Satosaki, which is now in 
course of construction, will be opened in Sep- 
tember for traffic. 





“ BAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








PONDENTS 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Werexiy Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. [tis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MaNacer, 
andCheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 

contributions be addressed to the E 





Ose hundred and cighty-eight inhabitants of 
Toisugawa, Nara Prefecture, who suffered by 
the floods last year, will leave their native villages 


on the 28th instant for Hokkaido, 





Tue chiefs of various districts of Tokyo held 


a meeting on the 19th instant at the Tokyo City 
Government Office for the purpose of discuss- 


ing methods of preventing the spread of cholera 











Yoxowama: Satuapay, Juty 26, 1890. 








e DEATH. 
By telegram, dated London, 18th July, Epcar Apzorr, 
of Yokohama, aged 42 years. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Count Inovve will leave the capital in a few 
days for Yamaguchi Prefecture. 


Her Mayesty tue Express will pay a visit to 
the Nobles’ (Girls) School on the morning of 
the 22nd instant. 


Hus Mayesty raz Enerror will pay a visit to 
the Military College on the 26th instant, leaving 
the Palace at 8.30 a.m. 


H.LH. Prince Kacuo will leave Japan in 
August for Germany, where His Highness will 
spend ten years in study. 





Maxcunioness Hacuisuxa proceeded to the 


Imperial Palace on the 21st instant to pay her 


respects to the Empress. 


Tux Tsukuba Kan, with a number of gra- 
duates of the Naval College, sailed for Chefoo 
on the 7th instant from Shanghai. 


Mr. Inovyr, President of the Legislative Bu- 
‘ean, received the additional appointment of 
Privy Councillor on the 19th instant. 


His Majesty Taz Emperor was present at a 


meeting of the Privy Council held on the 17th 
instant, returning to the Palace af noon. 





Prince Sanyo left Tokyo on the zoth instant 


for Fujisawa, and Count Yamagata proceeded 
to Oiso on the same day from Yokohama. 








Iris stated that revised Public Meetings Re- 
gulations, having been passed by the Privy Coun- 
cil, will be promulgated in two or three? days, 








Tue Exhibition was visited by 918,369 per- 
sons during the period from the rst April to the 


18th inst, of whom 6,883 were distinguished, 
38,097 special, and 847,067 ordinary visitors, 
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Tue ceremony of presenting diplomas to 
graduates of the Nobles’ (Girls) School took 
place on the 22nd instant in presence of Her 
Majesty the Empress and H.LH. Princess 
Kitashirakawa. 


Nineteen tice-brokers, members of the Osaka 
Rice Exchange, were sentenced in the Osaka 
Correctional Court on the rgth instant to pay 
fines ranging from yen 500 down to yen 30 for 
having intringed the Exchange Regulations. 


Tue number of visitors to the Exhibition on 
the 21st instant was 4,274, consisting of 34 dis- 
tinguished, 143 special, and 4,095 ordinary 
visitors, two being foreigners holding special 
invitations. The sum of yen 286.65 was realized 
by the sale of ordinary tickets. 


A suock of earthquake was experienced in 
Tokyo on the 19th instant at 4h. 18. 50s. p.m. 
The duration was 50 seconds, the maximum 
horizontal motion being 0.2 milimetre in 0.4 
second. A slight shock was felt in the capital 
on the following day at gh. 15m, 45s. p.m. 


Mr. Saran, Vice-Minister for Home Affairs, 
Mr. Kiyoura, Chief Commissioner of the Police 
Bureau, and the Directors of various bureaux of 
the Home Department held a meeting on the 
z2and instant, to discuss methods of preventing 
the spread of cholera, and also to deliberate on 
important changes which are to be effected 
shortly in the Department. 


HLR.H. Prince Buasakarawonast arrived in 
Tokyo on the zoth instant from Hongkong. 
His Highness was received at Shimbashi Station 
{by H.LH. Prince Komatsu, Count Oyama, and 
other high officials of the Imperial Household 
Department. The Prince, accompanied by 
Viscount Aoki, paid a visit to the Nakamura 
‘Theatre on the evening of the 20th instant. His 
Highness will proceed to Nikko in a few days. 














Tue half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the rst National Rank was held on the 2oth 
instant at the Bankers’ Club at Sakamotocho. 
The net profits for the past half-year were yen 
257,930.733, of which yen 50,000 was set apart 
as a reserve fund, and yen 180,000 was appro- 
priated as a dividend at the rate of 16 per Cont, 


e UNIVERSIT 
URBAN 








per share per annum, the remaining yen 


27,930.733 being carried forward to the next 
account. 


A FAREWELL entertainment was given at the Sei- 
yoken on the 22nd instant to Mr. Watanabe, 
Japanese Minister to Austria, who is about to 
leave Japan for his post, by members of the 
Tokyo Statistical Society, of which Mr. Watanabe 
has long acted as President. 


A mertine of shareholders of the Omi Rice 
Exchange was held the other day. During the 
past half-year 2,548,520 kokuw (one koku=2} 
piculs) of rice changed hands in the Exchange. 
The net profits during the period were yen 
15,364.68, of which yen 6,549.156 was set apart 
towards business tax, yen 1,000 as a reserve 
fund, and yen 5,550 was appropriated as a 
dividend at the rate of 37 per cent. per share 
per annum, the remainder being carried for- 
ward to the next account. 


Tur half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Tramway Company was held on the 
18th instant, The net profits for the past half- 
year were yen 44,892.243, to which yen 137.856 
brought over from the last account was added, 
making a total of yen 45,030.099. OF this 
amount, yen 897.360 was set apart towards busi- 
ness tax, yen 4,000 as rewards to officers, and 
yen 642.599 Was carried forward to the next ac- 
count, the remainder being appropriated as a 
dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per share 
per annum. 


Tur half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the Yokohama 2nd National Bank was held the 
other day. ‘The net profits for the last half-year 
were yen 71,517.262, to which yer 16,140.445, 
brought over from the last account, was added, 
making a total of yen 87,657.707. Of this 
amount ye? 1,400 was set apart towards busi- _ 
ness lax, ye 17,000 asa reserve fund, yen 6,800 
as rewards to officers, and yen 45,000 was appro- 
priated as a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per share per annum, the remainder being 
carried forward to the nextaccount, 


Tue half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the 15th National Bank was held the other day. 
The net profits for the past half-year were yen 
1,970,616.166, to which yen 89,650.010 brought 
over from the last account was added, making 
a total of yen 2,060,266.176. Of this amount 
yen 229,371.824 was set apart towards miscel- 
laneous expenses, yen 49,913,080 as business 
tax, yen 16,038.481 as rewards to officers, and 
yen 630,000 as a reserve fund, yen 1,069,566 
being appropriated as a dividend at the rate of 
yen 6 per share per annum, and the remainder 
carried forward to the next account. 


Tue Import trade is again dull, the demand 
last week for Manchester goods having almost 
entirely subsided, and Yarns, Shirtings, and 
T.-Cloths are again neglected. Italians have 
been enquired for, and Velvets have received 
some attention, a fair amount having been 
bought for future delivery. Heavy stocks of 
Metals have seen no reduction, and large arrivals 
of Kerosene continue with no business ; conse- 
quently in both these trades prices are nominal. 
Sugar has been sparingly taken, but no change 
in values has occurred. The condition of ex- 
change continues to restrain the Silk trade, and 
buyers generally will not look at anything at 
present rates, The Tea trade is steady, though 
not extensive, grades Good Common and down 
being mostly in request, Exchange has not 
fluctuated much, though the general tendency 
ward, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE CRISIS AVERTED. 
Ir is impossible, as we have often before been 
compelled to admit—it is impossible for foreign 
observers to forecast the issue of any combina- 
tion of causes in Japan. The principles by 
which judgment is correctly guided in the West, 
are found to be here inapplicable in practice. 
Why such should be the case we cannot pre- 
tend to say with assurance, but we sometimes 
think that the difficulty of drawing foreign con- 
clusions from Japanese premises is due to the 
comparative weakness of individualism in Japan. 
Under given circumstances a Japanese does not 
act asa European or an American acts: he adapts 
himself more readily to general expediency, and 
insists less upon the strict rights of the indivi- 
dual. It is, perhaps, because of the pliability 
resulting from this disposition that crises are 
tided over or prevented, as has once more been 
the case on the present occasion. Three months 
ago everything pointed to very serious eventu- 
alities in the money market, but by skilful man- 
agement the feeling of uneasiness has been 
dissipated. Public securities and the shares of 
companies are recovering from the depreciation 
that overtook them in the early part of the year, 
and confidence is said to be again restored. 
Add to this that the price of rice maintains the 
downward tendency noted in these columns 
some time ago, and it will not appear extrava- 
gant to say that times have mended. An idea 
of the state of the share-market may be gathered 
from the following figures :— 


Price ruling Face 
Price ruling on 6th of value of 
























on azth June. July. share. 

ven. ven. vex, 

192.00 19§.00 vesssees 100 

way Company’. 89.30 90 so 50 

Barine Insurance Company... 13.60 1300 00 180 

Japan Mail S.S. Company, 72.50 73.70 so 

Tokyo ‘Tramway Company 91.00 - 90.20 50 

Kanegafuchi Spinning Company 39.80 f $8.g0 ions 50 

Domestic Carrying Company... 47-56 49-00 vos 50 

Miye Spinning Company ......0. 41.00 | 4400 cs 50 

Kidishu Railway Company 23.0 240 Bs 

Japan Beer Company 15 co 34:50 + 30 

Japan Seaweed Company 00 20.60 cise 30 

Mito Railway Compan: 1 geo 40.00 ees 45 

‘Tokyo Gas Company 39.00, 4300 cl aE 
Tokyo Woollen 

‘Company ne 40.08 $3.00 western 48 





Among those fourteen securities no less than 
twelve show a marked appreciation. It may 
therefore be fairly inferred that the share market 
has recovered its tone. Turning now to the 
rice market, we find the followin, 


Usnvutan Rick, Tite Barcaiss, 
Quotations on at For delivery in July 3 Por delivery in August 





Bisa yen per totus 48 74 yen per Lokuc 
vor delivery in July } For delivery in Avgust 
oop yon per betin 7 18 320 por hob 
A For delivery in Septem- 
ber 7.83 yen per dotin 


Voth 








Curas Rice, 
First Second Third Fourth 
class. class, class. class. 
Price pertokuon Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. 
Jaane apth sie 140 soeeee 15.07 ceeee T4$O cree 1399 sae 
Piice per koki on 
DULY AO cscs AGAS soe F490 seste I$.9O sessee 19.33 vnsee 12.81 


This drop in price, though not large, is regarded 
as significant, and good judges assert that it is 
likely to become more marked ere long, for, as 
is often the case, persons who held up their 
rice carefully so long as the market was rising, 
are now hastening to realize, the result being 
that considerable stocks are offered for sale. 








THE HOUSE OF PEER: 
Tuere is still some uncertainty as to the com- 
position of the House of Peers. We have ex- 
plained that an edict declared the ineligibility 
of all noblemen connected with the service of 
the Imperial Housebold, and that sixteen peers 
who had been duly elected, were consequently 
unseated. Rumour at the same time said that 
members of the Privy Council would probably 
be recommended not to accept seats in the 
House, inasmuch as the intention was to reserve 
to the Privy Council the position of an advisory 
body standing between the Throne and Parlia- 
ment, and entirely independent of the latter. 
This rumour was subsequently confirmed by 
the resignation of eight Privy Councillors who. 
had been elected by their Orders. Thus the 
number of vacancies to be filled reached twenty- 
four, and the Governrrent adopted the course | 
of declaring that these seats should be filled 
by the peers who had received the greatest | 
number of votes after those previously clected, 
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Count Yamada, Minister of State for Justice, 
is among those who enter the House of Peers 
by this arrangement. The complete list of 
substituted names is as follows :— 
Counts, 
Kiyosu Iyenori, votes 26, new creation, 
Yamada Akiyoshi, votes 25, shisotu of Yamagu 
chi Prefecture, Minister of State for Justice. 
Ogimachi Sanen votes 25, former Cort Noble, 
now an official of the Bureau of Imperial 
Physicians. 











Viscounrs. 
Karahashi Atimasa, votes 125, former Court No- 
ble, vow a local official ot Ibaraki Prefecture. 
Saisho Atsushi, votes 123, former shizoku of Kago- 
shima, now a Court Councillor 
Kawahire Sanefumi, votes 121, 
Noble, Senator. 
Hitotsuyanagi Suyenori, votes 119, former shizoke 
of Harima. 
Omura Sumio, votes 119, ex-Daimyo of Omura. 
Nabeshima Naotora, votes 119, ¢x-Daimyo of 
Kojiro, Hizen. 














former Court 








Hiramatsu Tokiatsu, votes 119, former Cot 
Noble, Senat 
Hosokawa’ Okitsura, votes 113, ex-Daimyo of 


Hitachi. 

Hinonishi Mitsuyoshi, votes 115, former Court 
Noble, now Priest of Toyokuni shrine, 

Tio Sukemaro, votes 109, former shiscku of Kago- 
shima, naw a Senator. 

Akita Akisuye, votes 106, ex-Daimyo of Mihara, 
Iwaki. 

Hijikata Katsuyuki, votes 98, ex-Daimyo of Hito- 
no, Ise. 

Nagatani Nobuatsu, votes 6, former Court Noble. 

Matsudaira Yasutami, voles $2, ex Daimyo of 
Tauyama, Mimasaku, 

Kyogoku Takanori, votes 80, ex-Daimyo of Maru. 
game, Sanuk 

Kurushima Michibire, votes 71, ex-Daimyo of 
Mori, Bung 

Tsugaiu “Tsugumitsn, 














votes 79, ex-Daimyo. of 








Kuroishi, Mutsu. 
Honjo Hisanao, votes 79, ex-Daimyo of Takatomi, 
Mino. 
Sakurai ‘Tadaoki, votes 78, ex-Daimyo of Amaga- 
saki, Settsu. 
Barons. 
Honda Sukemoto, votes 41, ex-Daimyo of Fukui, 
now local official of Fukui Prefecture. 
Fujiyeda Masayuki, votes, 31, former Shinto Priest, 
how an official of the Household Department. 





MR. TAGUCHI UKICHI. 
Tue Keisa’ Zasshi (Economist) publishes 
the first letter received from its editor, Mr, 
Taguchi, who, as noticed in these columns at 
the time, left Shinagawa in May last on a voy- 
age to the South-sea Islands, in the steamship 
YLenyu Maru. The letter is dated June 17th, 
at Apra (7 7° F), Guam (2 > 4) Island, 
Mariana Group. He states that he left Ogasa- 
wara-jima on May 2gth and arrived at the above 
mentioned island on June 11th, The voyage be- 
tween the two places was as tranquil and smooth 
as though the Sumida River, not the open sea, 
were the route of the ship. Arrived at the port 
of Apra, his party had to undergo much annoy- 
ance and inconvenience on account of their 
ship having brought no certificate of health from 
the Spanish Consul at Yokohama. The conse- 
quence was that, after being compelled to remain 
on board several days. the party was only sui- 
fered to land on payment of a fine of 50 dollars. 
The Governor of the island, however, was very 
kind, and subsequently remiued the fine, At 
Agaria, the capital town of the island, whither 
they had gone to pay the fine and make com- 
mercial researches, they were very well received 
by the inhabitants, Spanish and native, especially 
the latter. The natives, Mr. Taguchi mentions, 
maintain that they are descendants of the Japa- 
nese, and in fact their physical appearance is 
said to be extremely like that of the people of 
this country, But from a linguistic standpoint 
Mr. Taguchi is sceptical of the truth of the al- 
leged connection between the two races. The 
natives live and dress much like Spaniards, and 
there exists no ill feeling between the ruling and 
the subject races, There is a native gentleman, 
says Mr. Taguchi, named Joseph, who regu- 
larly makes three voyages to Yokohama every 
year, so that Japanese articles are found in 
every how It was through the kindness of 
this merchant that Mr. Taguch’s letter was for 
warded to Tokyo. Mr. Taguchi found more 
or less demand for the merchandise he had on 
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board his ship, though his main object in visit- 
ing this island was to get water and make re- 
searches. He states that nobody believed him 
when he explained that the object of his voyage 
was purely commercial, The temperature’ was 
about 87°F, in the day and 84°-85° at night. 
He tells us that the island produces a certain 
kind of wood which is extremely durable and 
of fine appearance. He thinks it will pay to 
export it. The party, he states in conclusion, 
will shortly start for the Pelew, Caroline, and 
Marshall Islands, and their return home will not 
be before October. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wuo willbe elected President of the House of 
Representatives ? is a question noweagerly asked 
by the public. The general opinion some time 
ago was that Mr. Mutsu would be chosen, but 
the fact of his holding a Ministerial position is 
now regarded as an obstacle in the path, for it 
is very doubtful whether a post of such peculiar 
responsibility as that of President of the House 
of Representatives could be conveniently com- 
bined with Cabinet duties, At all events 
rumour says that the progresssive parties are 
resolved to exclude him from the position, so 
long as he retains his portfolio of Agriculture 
and Commerce. There remain two statesmen 
conspicuous enough to attract public notice as 
probable candidates for the Presidency. They 
are Senator Kusumoto and Mr, Nakashima 
Nobuyuki, formerly Vice-President of the old 
‘‘yu-to. The various sections of the Liberal 
party (Datdo-ha, resuscitated Fiyu-to and Ar- 
kekwkoto) will support Mr. Nakashima. Mr. 
Kusumoto’s chances are thus very slender, un- 
less he can obtain the support of the Xarshrn-io 
and the so-called ‘ Independents.” But those 
who know best are inclined to believe that the 
Katshin-to, being very anxious to combine with 
the Liberal party, will prefer rather to support a 
candidate set up by the latter than to nominate 
a rival of its own choosing. At the same time, 
it cannot be doubted that the Ka/shin-4o would 
like to see one of its members Vice-President 
of the House of Representatives, and if Mr. 
Kusumoto could induce himself to join that 
party, he would probably succeed in obtaining 
the latter post. The duties of the first Presi- 
dent of the Lower House will be of a very 
arduous character, and it is evident that to 
whomsoever they are entrusted, he must make 
up his mind to abandon party politics altoge- 
ther, and occupy a perfectly neutral position. 
Itis difficult to imagine that such a course is 
seriously contemplated by either Mr. Mutsu or 
Mr. Nakashima. 
THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
Tue celebration of the Centenary of the Royal 
Literary Fund in May last was the occasion for 
the delivery of several speeches of unusual 
interest. The Prince of Wales, who took the 
chair, in the course of his address mentioned 
several facts bearing on the pecuniary circum- 
stances of literary men that are not generally 
known, It seems that, despite the taste for 
literature which is so marked a characteristic of 
our times, the calling of an author in England 
is an extremely precarious one, The admini- 
strators of the Royal Literary Fund have actually 
been obliged to relieve the widow and children 
of Mr. Proctor, the great astronomer, and the 
family of even such an eminent writer as the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, the naturalist. These facts 
were divulged by the recipients of bounty them- 
selves. Otherwise the public would not know 
of them, as one of the rules of the Literary 
Fund Committee is to preserve in strict secrecy 
the names of the persons assisted. The Prince 
of Wales dwelt on some of the causes that 
make the career of a literary man so liable to 
heavy reverses. Many of the best books are 
not a commercial success, at least in the life- 
time of their authors. A writer has to apply 
himself to his work year after year with great 
assidnity if he is to keep his head above water. 
A Jong illness is often suflicient to cause him 
serious pecuniary embarrassments. ‘He is 
the first,” remarks the Prince of Wales, ‘to 
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feel the depression of trade, for when a 
family is about to economise it begins by 
buying no more books.” His Royal High- 
ness went on to observe that though the 
sphere of the author has been enlarged in 
modern times, his earnings are as uncertain as 
ever, that length of service, so far from improv- 
ing his position, often deprives him of his sole 
means of support, for there is a fashion in liter- 
ature, as in other things, and books in demand 
to-day are superseded to-morrow. One pleas- 
ing feature in the celebration of the Centenary 
was the cordiality with which men of opposite 
schools of thought supported the cause. Mr. 
Morley’s speech followed that of the Bishop of 
Ripon. As is remarked in the leading columns 
of Zhe Times: * tis quite certain that a century 
ago no official representative of the Anglican 
Church would have ventured to interchange 
compliments even upon the neutral ground of 
literature with a writer who, like Mr. Morley, 
had bitterly attacked the most cherished ideals 
of orthodoxy. Nor would Mr. Morley's pre- 
decessors have been capable of the genialily 
and the tolerance he showed in his reply.” The 
speeches of the two men alluded to were equally 
brilliant. The Bishop of Ripon’s theme was the 
rich additions that have been made to our liter- 
ature during the past hundred years; Mr. Mor- 
ley’s was the number of disappointed writers 
that at the present time are to be met with in 
the literary world. ‘I often wonder,” says Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘ whether there are 50, or even 20, 
men and women who are earning a com- 
petence by the authorship of books, putting 
school books out of the question.” Mr, Mor- 
ley draws atiention to, the fact that jour- 
nalism offers the most “inviting field for the 
gifted writer in modern days. Unlike the his- 
torian of the Council of Trent, who said that 
it was enough for him if he got a dozen readers 
in an age, the journalist writes to entertain and 
instruct “two hundred thousand readers for two 
minutes alter breakfast.” The chair was taken 
at the first meeting of the society by the Duke 
of Kent, in 1842 by the Prince Consort, who 
then declared that “the fund stands unrivalled ” 
in any country. The Prince of Wales took the 
chair 26 years ago, this being the first occasion 
on which His Royal Highness had figured as a 
chairman at a public meeting. The largest 
sum ever subscribed at an anniversary of the 
society was forthcoming this year, being no less 
than £4,090. 











TATION TO MR. 

WHITEIELD. 
A MovEMENT, started some time ago, by mem- 
hers of the Yokohama Sailing Club, to presentto 
Mr. Geo. Whitfield with a souvenir of his connec- 
tion with and interest in the affairs of the Club, 
has all but arrived at accomplishment. The 
gift which the Committee have agreed on will 
be an album, the covers of which are to be of 
highly ornate and artistic character, bearing a 
takara-bune (vessel of good luck) in gold lac- 
quer and ivory, somewhat similar in design to 
the Jubilee trophy, aud the volume will contain 
the photographs of as many members as can 
supply those articles. Each photograph will be 
mounted amid beautifully painted Japanese 
work, and the whole will doubtless prove to Mr, 
Whitfield an interesting memento of his rela- 
tions with the members, relations which were 
enhanced as much by high appreciation on the 
part of the latter of his sterling personal quali- 
ties, as by the sincere respect which his experi- 
ence and yachting knowledge won from all, 
Even the experts who, from the Boat Club 
verandah, are wont to comment Iucidly on the 
tactics of the various skippers, have never dared 
to suggest that A/a‘d Marfon, with her builder 
at the tiller, failed to ‘turn round” quickly 
enough. 
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THE DIET AND TREATY REVISION, 
Win reference to the course which the Diet 
may be expected to pursue in respect of Treaty 
Revision, a remarkable series of articles appear- 
ed lately in the Dafdo Shimbun. They were 
remarkable in two senses; first, because of the 
wide erudition displayed by the writer, and, 
secondly, because of the fact that the Dardo 
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Shimbun is now supposed to represent the views 
ol the Great Liberal Party whose combined sec- 
tions seem likely to outweigh all opposition in 
Parliament. The articles filled many columns 
of our Tokyo contemporary, and offered an 
exceplional example of close reasoning and 
careful research : indeed, so conspicuous were 
they in these respects, that their readers could 
not choose but attribute them to some of the 
most prominent men in the Liberal camp. 
Briefly summarized, their object was to establish 
two principal propositions. The first of these 
was that, though the treaty-making power be- 
longs to the Imperial prerogative, the Sovereign 
is bound to consult Parliament in all c: 
where the exercise of that power affects the 
duties of the people. In support of this con- 
tention, the writer quoted articles from the 
constitutions of Germany, Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, Portugal, Italy, and Spain, esta- 
Dlishing ‘his position very fully. Indeed, from 
a practical point of view, the question need 
scarcely have been raised ; for since a revised 
treaty between Japan and Western States would 
surely involve, in order to its carrying out, the 
enactment of new laws, and since such laws 
could not be passed without the consent of 
Parliament, it is plain that the ultimate fate of 
the treaty must rest with the latter. The writer’s 
second proposition was that, even in respect 
of treaties the operation of which has no assign- 
ed limit of time, either of the high contracting 
parties is always entitled to withdraw from the 
covenant should its domestic circumsiances have 
ceased to be suited to the conditions involved, or 
should its polity have undergone any change in- 
consistent with the observance of the compact 
In support of this proposition also numerous 
quotations were given from the highest authori- 
ties on international law, but educated fo- 
reigners require no such evidence, being already 
prepared to grant the proposition as a matter of 
plain expediency and even necessity. Thus 
much premised, the Daido Shimbun proceeded 
to show that Japan has undergone changes 
amply suflicient to bring her within the scope 
of the second proposition; a fact which will 
scarcely be denied by anyone. Then followed 
the conclusion that, since the ablest statesmen of 
the empire had failed to effect a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with Foreign Powers, and since no 
reasonable prospect offered of such an atrange- 
ment being reached by the medium of negotia- 
tion, the plain duty of the Diet would be to re- 
pudiate the treaties—a course involving no real 
difficulty or danger, in the writer's opinion, if 
only the nation be resolute and unanimous. 
We take this to be a very significant utterance. 














THE NIKKO RAILWAY. 
Tu railway from Utsunomiya to Imaichi now 
carries travellers to within five miles of Nikko, 
thus materially facilitating access to the prince 
apanese inausolea, Some tolerably heavy 
gradients have to be negotiated in the latter 
half of the journey, but the train makes 
fairly good time, traversing the fifteen miles in 
75 minutes. Thus far, however, the baggage 
arrangements seem to be quite unorganised. It 
is said, indeed, that the railway authorities 
refuse to take goods until the line is finishe 
right through to Nikko, Whether or no this be 
the case, it is certain that people who expect to 
¢ their traps transported more quickly in 
consequence of apparently improved facilities, 
are doomed to disappointment. As far as 
Utsunomiya the railway is available, but for the 
rest of the journey carts must be employed, as 
was the case before the opening of the line to 
Imaichi. It is necessary, therefore, to allow 
four days for the transport of goods from Tokyo 
to Nikko, a state of affairs that speaks ill for the 
organising capacities of the carrying companies. 
We are promised, however, that the last section 
of the line will be opened on the rst of August, 
and there is no apparent reason why the pro- 
mise should not be fulfilled, for the road is com- 
pleted to within a very short distance of the ter- 
minus. It passes, throughout ihe greater part 
of its length, ou the west of the celebrated pine 
avenue, now and then approaching the latter so 
close that the embankment on which the cryp- 




















tomeria stand almost forms a base for that car” 
rying the rails. At only one place, however? 
are the tees disturbed, and that is where th® 
line crosses the avenue on a bridge. There 
some twenty of the beautiful pines have been 
sacrificed. It is sad to see their noble trunks 
lying prostrate beside the iron track, and still 
sadder to find the matchless vista blocked by a 
sione bridge of the solidest and least gracelul 
description, but after all what need be said of 
the loss of a few trees in comparison with 
the huge vandalism of pushing a railway into 
the sacred solitudes of the renowned mauso- 
lea. Nature has happily interfered to prevent 
the consummation of the sacrilege. Engi- 
necring difficulties forbid the construction 
of the line beyond the southern end of the 
village of Nikko, so that the locomotive whistle 
will be barely audible at the tomb of Iyeyasu. 
Meanwhile the railway does not bring any’ pro- 
mise of prosperity to Nikko, It has immensely 
multiplied the number of persons visiting the 
mausolea, but, on the other hand, it has made 
coming and going so easy that whereas formerly 
anyone accomplishing the arduous journey felt 
himself entitled to a rest of three or four days 
at the village inns, a stay of one night is now 
the limit of the most leisurely worshipper’s 
delay. Thus, while the priests and guides are 
rejoicing, the hotel-keepers declare themselves 
grievously disappointed. 








WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

We reproduce in this issue, from the Singapore 
Free Press, @ short-story with the above title 
from the pen of Rudyard Kipling, the star who 
recently flashed upon the literary firmament of 
London and is now the talk of the town. Re- 
ferring to the new author, “ Latch-Key,” one 
of the London correspondents of Zayes’ Sport- 
ing News,-says :—‘** Have you read Rudyard 
Kipling ?” "is the question which people are ask- 
ing each other now-a-days. ‘The question was 
put to mea dozen times, and I was bound to con- 
fess that I had imagined ‘ Rudyard Kipling’ to 
be a new sauce. He is a new sauce ; and a very 
pungent one, too. Everybody is talking about 
him. In clubs, in literary and artistic saléns— 
even, I verily believe, in Fleet-street_pubs.,— 
the one question of the day is, ‘Have you read 
Rudyard Kipling.” I bought two of his lite 
books the other day for ashilling a-piece, and I 
sent the whole of the glorious, leafy, sunshiny 
day reading them. They are wonderful—fasci- 
nating and wonderful . . . What Bret Harte 
did in realistically depicting the wild life of the 
Californian miners, Mr. Kipling does in showing 
us the lives of our soldiers in India. But he is 
far in advance of Bret Harte asa realist. Bret 
Harte, despite his wholly admirable ‘ Outcasts 
of Poker Flat,” took care to infuse a sentimental 
interest in his sketches of rough miners—a pic- 
turesque and effective, but false, interest, as one 
is inclined to think. But this Rudyard Kipling 
is uncompromising. He tells barrack stories 
of Indian garrison life, and—well, he just 
knows all about it, and that fills the ticket, 
He takes for his ‘‘machinery” the idea of 
“The three Musketeers” of Dumas. His 
three soldiers—all devoted to each other, but 
differing widely in disposition—are Private Mul- 
vaney, an Irishman ; “Jock” Learoyd, a York- 
shireman; and Otheris,a Cockney... . 
Private Mulvaney” is simply a marvel. The 
three figures stand out boldly. They are three 
dive men, with faults and weaknesses frankly 
disclosed, and all three are capable of heroism 
which has nothing theatrical in it.” 














VILLAS BUILT BY YOREIGNERS. 

Sreaxine of villas in our leading columns, we 
should not fail to notice that foreign example 
has probably conuibuted to develop Japanese 
taste in this direction, Several foreign residents 
have advanced money for the building of villas 
at chosen spots, under conditions as to lease 
which, though sufficiently adapted to the 
convenience of tle tenant, are at the same 
tima exceedingly favourable to the ultimate 
interests of the landlord. Among sea-side 
edifices of this mature, one of the most 
happily situated and handsomely construct- 
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ed is that of the Italian Minister at Horinci, 
near Dzushi. Built on a series of terraces 
—a method common in Italy, but hitherto litle 
practised in Japan—the house may be said to 
dip its feet in the sea while, at the same time, 
standing at such an elevation that a cool breeze 
from the water circulates constantly about it. 
The shore at its base slopes gently seaward 
under slowly-growing depths of perfectly pel- 
lucid water that overlies firm, shingleless sand, 
and is protected against the tumbling waves 
of the outer ocean by a picturesque reef, 
stretching its jagged arms across the bay. 
Right opposite, Fujiyama rises majestically, 
and richly wooded hills slope away from the 
very verandahs of the villa behind. The 
charms of the place are further enhanced by 
beautifully laid-out grounds which surround it, 
their shrubs and turf stretching down almost to 
the water's edge. Nature, indeed, when she 
encircled with magnificent scenery this amphi- 
theatre of placid sea, seems to have designated 
it as an ideal resort, whence one can look from 
the beauties in the immediate neighbourhood 
to such celebrated spots as Kamakura, Yeno- 
shima, Oyama, Fajisan, the Idzu mountains 
down to the Amaki Cape, the voleanic Oshima, 
aud the gently-curving promontory which forms 
the northerly arm of the bay, a historical spot 
where Yoritomo had his summer palace in the 
12th century, and where the State now jealously 
asserts its right of property. 
* * * 

The Italian method of terracing is not the only 
foreign feature recently introduced at Horinei. 
The sturdy fishermen have also been initiated 
into the mysteries of water tournays after the 
Italian fashion, and very skilfully do they bear 
their part in the sport. The tournay is fought 
with lance and buckler, the latter of iron, the 
former of bamboo, some twelve feet long, having 
the haft heavily loaded and the point protected 
by a gutta-percha ball which effectually destroys 
every clement of danger. The combatants, in- 
stead of being on horseback, are mounted on 
platforms projecting from the sides of boats 
propelled at full speed by six heavy Japanese 
oars. After the boats have taken “up their 
stations at fixed points marked by buoys carry- 
the distinguishing flags of the combatants, a 
signal is given, whereupon the crafts dash for- 
ward at their utmost velocity, the champion of 
each boat standing on his platform with lance 
in rest and buckler on arm. The points of the 
spears are received on the bucklers, and the 
shock generally carries the weaker spearsman— 
frequently indeed it precipitates them both—off 
the platform and leaves him struggling in the 
water. By and by bucklers are laid aside and 
the men offer their bare bosoms to the softened 
points of the lances, evidently deriving as much 
pleasure as the spectators from the fine manly 
sport. Many of the sea-side folks are endowed 
with splendid muscles and perfect proportions. 
Seeing these stalwart combatants, with lances in 
rest, charging each other at the highest speed 
that a crew Of excited oarsmen can impart toa 
swift Japanese boat, and seeing them receive 
the shock of impact with thews so firmly braced 
that though their stout bamboo lances curve 
like bows the men yield not an inch to the 
blow, fancy carries us back to Italy of ancient 
times and to some Roman gladiators’ show on 
the shores of Baia or Pompei, where scarcely 
less exquisite scenery smiled upon the arena of 
many such combats in former days. 














DEATH OF MR, EDGAR ARROTT. 
A very wide circle of residents in the Far East 
will learn with deep regret of the death in Lor 
don of Mr, E. Abbott, which is announced by 
telegraph. To nearly all who had been brought 
into close contact with the deceased gentle 














man, and had been privileged to enjoy his friend- | 





ship, it will be difficult to realize’ the stro 
which has thus removed from their midst one 
of the brightest and most charming presences 
that ever graced an alien community in any 
land. While in the full enjoyment of vigour 
and st en, indeed, afler failing health 
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Settlement, and few events of importance to 
Yokohoma within recent years can be referred to 
without mentioning his name as that of a leading 
actor. His friends had noted for some time with 
anxious solicitude the gradual sapping of his 
strength, and when, only a few months ago, on 
recovering from a lengthened spell of illness 
caused by an injury to one of his eyes, he de- 
cided to leave for home, it was eamestly hoped 
that the change would benefit him. The seeds of 
disease, however, had been too deeply sown. It 
was feared at the time that during a visit which 
he made to Bandai-san in 1888, shortly after 
the volcanic outburst of the mountain, he had 
over-exerted himself by making the circuit of 
the devastated regions under circumstances of 
great difficulty. But, although the walk was of 
ho ordinary character, we believe that it was 
only one of many similar incidents, all com- 
bining to undermine Mr. Abbott's constitution, 
His, in truth, was one of those not infrequent 
cases where a man is betrayed into athletic 
excesses by the splendid physical gifts with 
which nature has endowed him. Long after the 
age when most persons are satisfied with the 
memory of their successes in the Gymnasium, 
Mr. Abbott continued to take part in matches 
with unabated enthusiasm, and there can be 
little doubt that by thus over-taxing his strength 
he gradually impaired the action of his heart, 
and invited the disease to which he has now 
succumbed. The latest news of his condi- 
tion, previous to the announcement of the 
catastrophe, was that a six-month’s course 
of the most absolute rest in a recumbent 
posture had been prescribed for him. He was 
to lie perpetually or his back, and not even to 
turn in bed without assistance. It was hoped 
but with little real sanguineness, that this ex- 
treme measure might strengthen the walls of the 
aorta, and thus postpone the end for a few years 
longer. Apparently the experiment had hardly 
been commenced when death interrupted it. 
We can scarcely realize the loss, under such 
circumstances, of one who always seemed the 
personification of manly vigour, and surely we 
can never suflicientty mourn the premature re- 
moval of a dear friend whose winning and 
gracious character, not less than his enthu- 
siasm in all that tended to the welfare of the 
community, will long be a memory of mixed 
pleasure and sadness. 





THE “HOCH! SHIMBUN.” 
Vue public was recenily surprised by an an- 
nouncementin the Hochr Shimbun thatit would 
henceforth maintain no connection with any 
political party, but preserve a strictly neutral and 
independent position in politics. This stale- 
was as incomprehensible as unexpected. The 
editorial department is said to be under the 
charge of Messrs, Minoura Masato and Kato 
Masanosuke, while Messrs. Yano Fumio and 
Fujita Mokichi lend their occasional assist- 
ance in the direction of the general affairs 
of the journal. Men naturally ask themselves 
how these persons, who are not only avowed 
but principal members of the Karshin-/o, are 
to conduct their paper on a strictly independent 
|basis. The Wippon offers an explanation for 
|the solution of the enigma, We do not 
| guarantee the truth of that paper's story, but 
it looks probable enough. Mr. Yano, on 
declining the proposal to stand for his native 
province, is represented to have stated, as the 
reason of his unwillingness to sit in the first 
Diet, that his connection with the Karshin-to 
having been very close in the past, he should 
be compelled, if he entered the Diet, to devote 
his whole energies towards promoting the 
interests of his party, but that, under the existing 
state of things, his party being apparently in- 
capable of obtaining the majority in the Diet, 
he could not hope to effect any substantial good, 
but might, on the contrary, contribute to weaken 
the power of his old friends and associates. Mr. 
Yano, the Wrppon tells us, is enthusiastically 
desirous of effecting a combination among the 
various progressive parties, and for the attain- 

















1 begun to show itself only too plainly | he should at present hold aloof from party po 
—Mr. Abbott was the very life and soul of the!tics and maintain a neutral attitude. 





ment of this object he thinks it necessary that 


It is this 








circumstance, says the Vippon, that has neces- 
sitated the above-mentioned change in the 
character of Mr. Yano's paper. The Nippon 
goes so far as to state that the distinguished 
leader of the Kaishin-io has in contemplation 
the probable return to office, under the support 
of the combined progressive parties, of Count 
Okuma and himself, and their resumption of 
the negotiations for the revision of the treaties. 
It is, at all events, very significant that a politi- 
cian of Mr. Yano’s calibre should virtually con- 
fess, in public, the inability of his party to ac- 
complish anything single-handed, and should 
pledge himself to abandon its leadership and 
maintain a neutral attitude. The incident is, 
in our opinion, one of the most important that 
lias occurred for a long time in the field of 
Japanese politics. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Tue seventh annual session of the Japan Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held in Goucher Hall, Aoyama, Tokyo, from 
the roth tothe 18th instant. This is one of 
the smaller of one hundred and eleven annual 
conferences that were represented at the Quad- 
rennial General Conference of this Church. It 
is composed of 43 members and 11 probationers, 
of whom 20 are Americans and the balance 
Japanese. The presiding officer present this 
year was the well known Bishop J. P. Newman, 
whose kind but efficient administration added 
greatly to the success of the meetings held. In 
connection with the Conference the members 
of the mission force (Americans) have se- 
parate sessions at a time so as not to conflict 
with the main—and according to the law of the 
church—the only legal body. The ladies of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have a sepa- 
rate missionary organization, and their workers 
in this field, together with the wives of the mis- 
sionaries of the main Board, form a Woman's _ 
Conference which was also held at Aoyama 
during the same week. Legislation is not the 
function of an Annual Conference, as that per- 
tains to the General Conference, but as an ex- 
ecutive body its work is by no means small. 
Each preacher's character must be passed upon, 
literary examinations are held, and during the 
first four years of a preacher's connection with 
the body he must annually pass satisfactorily 
or fail to be advanced in his standing. The 
Conference is divided into districts and each 
is reported by its chairman—technically known 
as the Presiding Elder. Numerous committees 
are appointed to consider the various phases of 
the work and report to the Conference for action. 
The most notable actions of the body were: 
first, the appointment of a committee of six 
Japanese preachers and two laymen to sit with 
the members of the mission when the estimates 
for the evangelistic and educational work are 
under consideration, This is a new departure, 
but it is hoped that it will prove to be of great 
value in uniting more closely the foreign and 
native elements in the work. The second point 
was the appointment of a “Board of Dea- 
conesses,” which shall take steps for the or- 
ganization of a force of Deaconesses among 
the Japanese women in the church. Theis 
services will be purely voluntary; no vowr 
will be required, so that they may retire at 
any time. It is hoped that the usefulness 
of this institution as demonstrated in America 
and other countries may be realized here also. 
Two members of the conference were transfer- 
red to other fields of labour, and two returned 
home on leave of absence. Two were received 
by transfer to effective relations, after having 
been lay preachers for some time. Six young 
men were admitted on trial. The reports of the 
work presented by each pastor showed that this 
had not been a year of great prosperity ; and the 
membership shows a slightly decreased total 
from that of last year, though the contributions 
are larger. The statistics have been taken with 
greater exactitude than previously, which may ac- 
count for the diminution mentioned. In addition 
to the regular sessions of the Confetence, there 
were several anniversary exercises and many 
interesting addresses. The Sabbath services were 
of special interest. The Bishop’s sermons were 
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greatly enjoyed by all. At the close of the 
morning sermon one deacon and three elders 
were ordained. The evening was devoted to a 
mass meeting in the Koseikan, the speakers be- 
ing all Japanese. The Conference will meet 
next year at the same time and place. 





RELIEF OF THE POOR. 
Waiting on this subject, the Tokyo Economist 
(Kerzai Zasshi) observes that the giving of 
money to the helpless poor, though not in the 
abstract blameworthy, is by no means the most 
wholesome method of helping the indigent, 
Our contemporary asks philanthropists to pay 
more attention to the problem how to enable the 
destitute to help themselves. There are in the 
opinion of the Zconomis? three ways of doing 
this. In the first place, the poorer classes 
should be encouraged to save their earnings. 
There are savings banks throughout the country, 
but the facilities afforded by them can by no 
means be considered satisfactory, and our con- 
temporary sees many things requiring improve- 
ment in the system now followed by the savings 
banks, both Governmental and private. Poor 
people get (wo advantages from depositing their 
savings in secure places; first they have the 
direct advantage of at any time using the money 
saved, and secondly, the money deposited by 
them can be employed in some productive en- 
terprise, thus adding to their opportunities to 
earn a livelihood, this last consideration being 
of more importance than the first. Had the 
custom of saving been more prevalent among 
the labouring classes, the Tokyo journal thinks 
that the present tradal depression would not 
have been so severe, for then the large sums of 
money that have been paid out by the numerous 
new companies would have been available, to 
some extent at least, for tradal purposes. Se- 
condly, our contemporary remarks that the 
labouring classes should be taught and encour- 
aged to form cioperative companies, as is so ad- 
vantageously done by their confréres in England 
and Germany, To emphasise its opinion, the 
Economist gives a brief sketch of the origin and 
sucess of a famous corporation of the kind at 
Rochdale in England. Thirdly and lastly, the 
Tokyo journal calls the attention of its readers 
to the importance of encouraging emigration to 
foreign countries. Most unfortunately, some 
events have lately occurred which are not cal- 
culated to stimulate the growing spirit of enter- 
prise. Our contemporary advises the Govern- 
ment to give special facilities to persons emi- 
grating to foreign countries, 











SILVER. 
Tue World, of the 11th ult. has the following 
on silver :—‘ The multiplying signs around us 
that the world is recovering its senses again on 
the question of silver, and that the gold craze 
is decidedly on the wane, induce us without 
fear to chatter a little on the subject, seeing that 
the great stimulus which the exciting silver 
movement in the New World is imparting to 
Europe is already being keenly felt. The sale of 
the Roumanian silver a few weeks ago is likely to 
remain the last of the series, and to be the crown- 
ing folly of the “ gold-bug "party: the wind of 
opinion seems now to be veering round. Servia 
is going to increase her silver coinage, and is ad- 
vertising for tenders to supply it; but the most 
important movement is in Austria-Hungary. 
‘The object-lesson which that country furnishes 
is so clear that it is worth while to dwell upon 
it for awhile. Austria-Hungary originally pos- 
sessed a silver standard; the silver florin was, 
and is still, full legal tender. But in years gone 
by, when the price of silver stood at 6od. an 
ounce, Austria issued inconvertible paper, which 
fell to a discount. ‘Then came the demonetisa- 
tion of silver by Germany and the consequent 
fall in price, and one day silver and paper again 
stood at the same price in Austria; not because 
the price of the paper had risen, but because 
the price of silver had fallen. This was Aus- 
tria's opportunity to obtain the necessary silver 
and resume specie payments on the old system. 
But Austria was afraid, and instead suspended 
the free coinage of silver for account of privale 
holders. Thus it came to pass that for some years 
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the paper currency in Austria was more valuable 
than silver, upon which it had been originally 
based. During the past year the banking party 
in Austria considered that the time had fully ar- 
rived to strike a final blow at silver by going to 
a gold standard on the ac/ual parity of paper, 
which, they thought, would cause no inconveni- 
ence or disturbance, But in the mean time, in 
expectation of this gold standard, the currency 
rose, and there can be but little doubt that 
eventually it would have risen to nearly two 
shillings per florin—that is, as if the ratio of 
silver to gold stood at 15 to r. In this case 
the adoption of the gold standard would, for 
Austria, have meant a benefit to the creditor 
classes of from 20 to 30 per cent on their 
claims, Against this monstrous scheme, how- 
ever, Hungary, as a portion of the empire, has 
revolted. Now Hungary is in the Austrian Em- 
pire what the West is in the American Union. 
Ifit were as well educated as to its interests as 
the Western States, this proposed spoliation 
would at once have been knocked on the head; 
but it is learning its lesson fast, and we shall 
probably hear but lithe more of the Austrian 
gold standard. Let America go on fearlessly 
in her good work, and the liberating silver 
gospel proclaimed in Washington will soon be 
preached, practised, and understood in all the 
agricultural portions of Europe.” 





FRANCE IN AFRICA. 
“Att the States between the Kingdom of 
Samory and the Gulf of Guinea,” says the 
Temps of Paris, “are now, thanks to Captain 
Binger's treaties, our exclusive property; our 
stations in the French Soudan are now connect- 
ed with those on the Gold Coast; and one may 
henceforth travel from Cape Blanco to Grand 
Bassam without once leaving territory subject to 
France.” With a perhaps pardonable, but cer- 
tainly harmless grandiloqueuce, the French 
paper adds that “ the enclosed English colonies 
along the Gambia River and the Sierra Leone 
Coast, as also the Liberian Republic and the Por- 
tuguese Guinea, are like islands swimming about 
in this vast ocean of land.” ‘The Captain Bin- 
ger in question was a profégé of the late Gene- 
ral Faidherbe, ‘the Restorer of the Senegal,” 
and owes his present fame to the timely recom- 
mendations of the valiant leader of the former 
Army of the North. Sent to advance from the 
French Soudan to the Gulf of Guinea, Captain 
Binger started from Bammakoo on the upper 
Niger, turned southward to avoid the hostile 
country of Sego, and gradually approached the 
Kingdom of Samory, who has risen from the 
rank of a common trader to that of sovereign of 
the Wassooloo, and Almamy, a half priestly, 
half secular dignity, of the Upper Niger districts, 
and who, since 1882, has been considered an ally 
of France. As Samory was then at war with the 
city of Sikaso, permission to enter his kingdom 
could not speedily be obtained, and Binger was 
thus forced by the hostile attitude of the natives 
to fall back upon Bammakoo. Permission 
being finally received, the expedition entered 
the country. When they reached the Ula 
Ba, or Red River, Samory requested by let- 
ter the present of a cannon in order to 
take the strong Sikaso. Though unable to 
comply with this request, Binger marched 
to Samory’s camp. On the way, he saw 
in the war-stricken districts the destroyed 
villages and the bleaching bones of those that 
had fallen victims to the raids and the famine ; 
in short, all the horrible accompaniments of 
African warfare. Samoty, who was himself in 
great straits, and Binger, who had no artillery, 
could not be of any assistance to each other ; 
yet it was only after great difficulties that 
the French captain and his small expedition 
were at length allowed to leave the camp 
of their friend and ally, So wretched was 
the condition of the country near Sikaso 
that Binger and his men lived on rice exclu- 
sively, a quarter of a pound being their daily 
ration, Prevented from entering Tengrela, the 
expedition traversed the unexplored lands of 
the Senoofoo tribe, and finally reached the town 
of Niéle. One chief there, though otherwise kind 
and hospitable, refused to see Binger, lest the 











aspect of a white man should prove instantly fatal 
to himself, Thence the famous Kong country 
was entered, and the western head stream of 
the Okba, or Comoé River, that enters the large 
lagoon at Grand Bassam, was discovered, thus 
proving that the river in question has a course 
of 500 miles, and not one of only 120, as had 
been supposed, and that a water shed of very 
litde elevation, and much farther to the north 
than hitherto believed, separates the Niger from 
the streams of the Ivory and Gold coasts. The 
Kong Mountains, the existence of which had long 
been doubted, thus disappear finally from our 
maps. The inland emporium of Kong, never 
before visited by white men, was soon reached, 
and the traveller was received there with great 
curiosity, but without feelings either of comity 
or friendship. The king of the country and the 
chief of the city, each seated under a large tree 
on the market place, took the expedition under 
their protection, and a dwelling belonging to the 
king was assigned to the captain. The inhabi- 
tants of the cily, about 15,000 in number, are 
Moslems and quite intelligent: few of them 
are unable either to read the Koran or to write 
with the Arabian letters, Rifles and ammuni- 
tion, the curse of Africa and the chief props of 
the slave trade, were in much demand at the 
time, and were secured from the coast. Gold 
dust and cowries imported from the Maldive 
Islands and Zanzibar are in use as money, 
while credit is given, but only for five days. 
After this Binger entered the country of More 
(or Mossi), in the capital of which, Wogodogho, 
he was kindly received. The protection of the 
country, however, by France was firmly declined 
by the king, whose suspicions and fears had 
been aroused by the rumoured advance of a 
German expedition under Lieutenant Frangois 
from the Togo Coast. Returning to Banema, the 
heir to the throne and brother of the King of 
More, offered the captain three African beauties 
as wives; but, declining the gift for himself, he 
selected husbands for them among the servants 
supplied him; and, when leaving the hospit- 
able city, he was informed by the women that 
they would call their first born boys after 
him. Hence the captain warns future explorers 
not to be unduly surprised should they meet 
somewhere “ litle black citizens of the name of 
Binger.” After much trouble Salaga, or Selga, 
the great emporium and well known slave mart, 
was reached next, and thence, westward along 
the Volta, the town of Kintampo, in northern 
Ashantee. Treich-Lapléne, who had been sent 
to find Binger, and who had in the meantime 
placed Bondookoo under French protection, 
met Binger at Kong, and both made a treaty 
with the king there, by which only French mer- 
chants and missionaries are allowed to settle in 
his dominions. After concluding similar trea- 
ties elsewhere, the two travellers took canoes 
down the Akba River, and entered Grand Bas- 
sam as the first Europeans that had reached the 
Ivory Coast from the north. It will be seen, 
therefore, that French explorers have done ex- 
tensive and enterprising work in the Dark Con- 
tinent. But as Englishmen we do not find 
ourselves much disturbed by the implied pre- 
dictions of the Zemps. The history of British 
and French colonization leads us to think that 
where a few islands of British occupation lie 
swimming in an ocean of French colonies, the 
fate of the former is not by any means to be 
swallowed up in the latter, 





JAPANESE TROOPS IN SOUL. 
We observe with surprise that the Chinese 
Times and other journals persist in speaking 
of the withdrawal of a body of Japanese troops 
recently reported to have been sent to Séul. 
At the time when this rumour was first put into 
circulation we denied it emphatically, having 
ascertained ils untruth. Indeed the story was 
from the first open to the gravest doubt, for it 
is well-known that in the present state of the 
treaty relations between China and Japan, nei- 
ther Power would be in the least likely to send 
an armed force to the Korean capital without 
previous consultation with the other. The 
Chinese Times is thoroughly posted in these 
questions, and in giving credence to the rumour 
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our Tientsin contemporary does not display its 
wonted judgment. ‘hata force of blue-jackets 
from the U.S. steamer Swafara proceeded 
to Séul in accordance with the U.S. Mini- 
ster’s requisition is beyond dispute. But there 
are no grounds for asserting that any similar 
measure was adopted by Japan. We cannot 
but take this opportunity of protesting against 
the strangely persistent tendency to mischief- 
making’ shown by some writers who discuss 
Korean affairs or describe the course of events 
in the little Kingdom, Thus a correspondent 
of the Chinese Times signing himself “ Viator 
and dating his letter from Nagasaki, asks the 
public to believe that the despatch of a detach- 
ment from the SS, Swafara to Séul was con- 
nected with the failure of the Korean Govern- 
ment to pay arrears of salary said to be due to 
Mr. Denny. Such a statement is quite incred- 
ible, and its circulation cannot serve any good 
purpose. Elements of trouble already exist in 
suflicient quantity in Korea, without these efforts 
on the part of foreigners to multiply and aggra- 
vate them. 








FAREWELL DINNER TO MR. WATANAEE. 


Mr. H. Wartanase, who for several years filled 
the important position of President of the Im- 
perial University, and who is now about toleave 
Japan for the purpose of representing his country 
at the Court of Austria-Hungary, was entertained 
at a farewell dinner by the members of the 
Tokyo Club, last Friday. Mr. Watanabe had 
acted for a long time as one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Club, and in that capacity had 
spared no pains to further the interests of the 
institution and to promote the good fellowship 
which it was founded to bring about between 
Japanese and foreigners. About fifty members 
attended the dinner, and a much larger number 
would certainly have been present had not the 
summer holidays already induced many to leave 
the capital. Mr. H. W. Denison, who had been 
Mr. Watanabe’s colleague in the Vice-Presid- 
ency, occupied the chair, and there were also 
present Marquis Nabeshima, Viscount Aoki, the 
Representatives of Holland and Hawaii, the 
First Secretaries of the American and Austro- 
Hungarian Legations, Captain Ingles, R.N., 
Mr. T. B. Clarke-Thornhill, &c. Mr. Denison 
proposed the health of the guest of the evening 
in the following terms :— 

Your Excetrenciges anp GenTLEMEN,—Your 
presence here this evening (o do honour to our 
retiring Vice-President is by fara more eloquent 
Uibute to his good qualities of head and heat 
than anything T can hope to say. The purpose 
for which the Tokyo Club was organized, was, so 
our General Rules declare, “to promote social ties 

nd to bring Japanese and Foreigners into closer 
intercourse.” In the endeavour to fullfill that pur- 
pose Mr. Watanabe has, both asa member and 
an officer of the Club, borne a conspicuous part. 
That his efforts have been crowned with success 
and are appreciated, this large gathering to-night 
bears ample testimony. The exigencies of the 
public service, tempered as such exigencies should 
be, by the provident desire of the Imperial Go- 
vernment to be well and ably represented abrond 
compel our guest to leave us for a season. He 
carties with him our cordial goodwill and he has 
our best wishes for his success. Your Excellencies 
and Gentlemen, [ propose the health and hap: 
piness of our guest, Mr. Watanabe. 

‘Mr. Watanabe replied as follows 

Gentiemen,—I thank you very heartily 
having assembled here in such numbers this eve 
ing, despite the great heat of the weather, with the 
kind intention of giving me a farewell entertain. 
ment. T cannot pretend to be in any way entitled 

ch consideration : it is quite out of proportion 

to the trifling services I have been able to render 
as one of the promoters and afterwards as Vice- 
President of the Tokyo Club, At the same time, 
Gentlemen, I can most sincerely assure you that, 
however valueless my efforts, they were always ine 
spired by the warmest desire to assist in streng. 
thening the Club and in promoting harmony 
mong its members of all nationalities, ‘The 
‘Tokyo Club has for its object, on the one hand, the 
cultivation of friendship between gentlemen of the 
Occident and those of 
contribute to the wid 
into a common bond of harmony aud” preventing 
misunderstandings opposed to ihe spirit of inter: 
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he Foreign Office, Counts Ito and Okuma, and 
i Rent Minister of Foreign Affairs, Viscount 
Aoki, are to be regarded as its supporters and 
patrons. The incentive given hy these statesmen 
has stimulated the President, Vice-Presidents, the 
Honorary Secretary and the Committee to labour 
in the cause of the institution with degree of ear- 
nestness the happy results of which are before you 
to-day, In the course of the Club’s seven or eight 
years’ existence, social and political changes in this 
country diave sometimes threatened to cool the 
warmth of friendly feeling that unites the numer- 
ous nationalities from which its members are 
drawn, But happily that feeling has survived all 
such influences, and I think we may confidently 
assert that the Club has played its part not only 
in cementing union between its own members, but 
also in-contributing to the maintenance of inter- 
national friendship, Let us hope, Gentlemen, 
that our institution may continue to discharge 
the honourable and useful function of ence aging 
fliendship between Occidental and  Orier 
peoples, and that, day by day and year by year, 
it may help to bring about that universal brother: 
hood which is the true aim of moder civilization 
T cannot tell you how much pleasme I feel in hear- 
ing of and witnessing the stccess achieved by the 
Club, through the exertions of its President, its 
Vice-President, Mr. Denison, the Honorary Sec- 
retary, and the members generally, During my 
stay in Europe, whither duty calls me, I will be 
present with you in spirit, and if I can help to 
further your interests, I shall not fail to do so, 
knowing as I do how much the credit 1 bring 
to the discharge of my new functions will be 
augumented by the fact that I had the honour of 
being your Vice-President. Permit me once more 
to thank you most heautily for your kind farewell, 
and to join with you in wishing: p 0s- 
perity to an institution where we have spent so 
many happy hours. 

Viscount Aoki said that as Mr. Watanabe had 
kindly mentioned his name, he begged perinission 
to say a word. Eminently successful as Mr. 
Watanabe had been in the discharge of his duties 
as Vice-President, there was unfortunately one 
shortcoming which had to be laid to his charge: 
he had not learned to play billiards. It was to 
be hoped that in the honourable and important 
position which he was now about to fill, he would 
not fail to correct this hiatus in his accomplish 
ments, so that on his return to Japan his sphere of 
useful effortas a Vice-President might be widened. 
The Hawaian Representative, Mr. R. Irwin, 
then briefly proposed Viscount Aoki’s health, 
and Baron Nagaoka proposed that of Mr. H. 
W. Denison. 













































































CORALS. 


In a series of articles on Natural History, now 
appearing in Hayes’ Sporting News, we find 
the following on “ Corals,” a certain kind of 
which, san-goju (Corallium rubrum), are in 
great repute in Japan as ornaments :— 


What is a Coral? Very few persons unless they be natura 
can answer the question. Popularly they. are Supposed 
formed by insects, thougl in reality coralsateas far reeves 
logically trom insects as Any two soups of the animal 
















Until auite recently a periectiy evemeous apinion was hel 
Feyatd to the living portions of corals called polspen and the 
lations they bear to the skeletons everyone Ke ows by Tike ine 





Of corals, “People thought that the pe 
Amongst insects, and the skeletons to the honeycomb, and that 
the coral was of the nature of a hive or nest into which the coral 
could take refuge. If we must make any comparison, 
at all with other orders, we might say that the coral skeleton 
sewers to the shell of a shell-fish; but wish this difference, thee 
Mhereas every shell-fish, such as an oyster, has its own eeparate 
and independent shell, the coral shell is very often a eclontel 
one, being formed by and giving shelter to a multitnde ot 
Polypes, each of which, though housed in its own compartment 
{4 ina degree connected with its neighbours, ‘The hard. parse 
of the coral, it must be understood, are formed outride the hore 
of the polypes ke a molluscan shell, not inside like a vertebeary 
skeleton, and this is why it might perhaps be more consistent 
eall them corsl * shells,” instead wf coral skeletons a 
more generally done, her misunderstanding may, howe! 
arise, as although the calcareous shell of the cor ie tra 
formed outside the coral polypes, it very. frequently. a 
arance of being inside and enclosed by them, ‘1 
rely due to the overlapping of the soft parte over 
Hidges ‘of the skeleton. Cords inerearer ay sheet 
Process of hudding, 
calcareous skeleton is 
the new over the old 
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nerease and multiply by the 
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national hospitality. The Club owes its existence 
originally to Count Inouye, but his successors at 
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up huge red clumps of small pipes traversing layer upon layer of 
transverse plates. ‘The precious coral of commerce (known in 
science as Corailium rubrum) belongs to this order. Its, hows 
ever, never found in warm tropical waters. Can it be stated 
With certainty what corals feed upon? It has been usually 
Assumed that their food consists almost exclusively of small free 
swimming sea animals which (hey catch with thelr tentacles as 
the tides flow over them, There can be no donbt that, broadly 
speaking, this assumption It true, The batteries of stinging 
cells found upon their tentacles must be for the purpose of 

ng or killing small organisms which come in contact 

front the analogy of sea-anemones, we are justic 
that organisms thns killed are conveyed to the 
by the tentacles and swalloy On the other hand, 
sections of reef poly inds have been carefully 
examined, but no remsants of animal food in the body-eavity or 
throat of any of them has been discovered. It seems’ probable, 












































therefore, that their [meals of animal food, of a size large 
enough 10 be distinguish few aed 
hat we are h tat 


the small crustacea 
are brought to them by the tides. ‘The 
enrremts of water which are constantly kept up in and around 
the throat of the polypes by the action of thousands of 
je or hairs with which they are furnished must 

with them numerous extremely minute organisms upon 
which the corals may feed. But food, which is brought to the 
polypes by this means, must be of a very heterogeneous descr 
tion, and mixed with particles of sediment floating in the Ww: 
Particles of vegetable matter caused by the decomposition a 
disintegration of fruits, leaves and wood ftom the adjacent shore 
which, in the neighbourhood of coral reefs, is almost always 
mangrove swamp, hove frequently been found in the stomachs 
of the polypes. ‘There is then some reason for believing that 
many of the corals may be partially at least vegetable feeders. 
Corals, thouxh generally looked upon as mere cutiosities, are of 
Some considerable importance to man, particularly so in epieal 
countries, Large tracts of land are by degrees and Uirough count. 
less ages made through their agency, and in the shape of barrier 
reefs and atolls, the corals often perform a useful patt in keeping 
off the heavy sivell and surf of the tide from the shores, so that 
it is often possible to proceed in boats for miles in smooth water 
between the shore and the coral reef. 1 
commerce has been alluded to. A 
the greater portion of the commoner small kinds fi 
to India, where it is made 
of all ratiks. ‘The most valuable coral of all is of a beautiful pale 
pink colonr, which is never obtained in large quantities or of any 
kreat size, and may often be seen mounted in jewellery. The 
question of the origin of barrier reefs and atolls is still a vexed 
one, and has exercised the minds of our greatest naturalists, 
from Charles Darwin to Dr. Sidney J. Hicksop, who has quite 
recently spe ime on Northetn Celebes investigating the 
question, wh: ow is by no means settled, If thisarticle 
has served to remove from the minds of some of its readers the 
notion that corals are “insects,"’ or will cause them to ta 

ferest in the skeletons or shells of corals they may com 
will have served its purpose. To those wlio wish tos 
at home,” we would recommend a sea trip to the And 
to Singapore, 
and invall the 
































































mans OF 
where they abound, and can be examined at leisure 
living glories of exquisite colours and form: 


THE CONVENT OF THE YRENCH SISTERS OF 
ST. PAUL. 
Ar 4 o'clock in the afternoon of the 16th instant, 
the ceremony of distributing prizes took place 
at the Convent of the Sisters of Saint Paul, in 
Kanda, Tokyo. Among those present were 
Bishop Osouf, who presided, the Portuguese 
Representative, H.E. Mr, Tsuji, Vice-Minister 
of Education, Viscountess Aoki, Madame Sien- 
kiewicz, and a number of Japanese and foreign 
ladies and gentlemen, The programme of the 
ceremony was most interesting, and the students 
performed the various items excellently. It was 
really astonishing to hear French and English 
spoken so correctly by young Japanese, who 
had studied only two or three years at most. 
With regard to the latter language, however, 
it is to be remarked that the recitations, though 
verbally faultless, were delivered with a strong 
French accent, from which we infer that the 
presence of an English sister would add greatly 
to the usefulness of the institution, The prin- 
cipal piece, ‘La Treille du Roi,” into which 
songs were introduced, was performed with 
great precision and spirit; so much so indeed 
that the costume of the little actresses alone 
distinguished them from ladies of honour of 
a medieval Court.” After languages, which 
are the principal subject of instruction, the 
place of honour is given to music, and it 
was areal pleasure to hear the children per- 
forming vocal and instrumental pieces in @ 
manner so satisfactory, Special note should be 
taken of the Overiure to the “Barbier de 
Séville,” for piano and organ, and the “And- 
ante de Symphonie en Sol,” pour piano a six 
mains, The execution of both these pieces 
showed the little performers to be possessed of 
more than mechanical skill, just as “ La Treille 
du Roi” proved that memory was not the only 
faculty exercised by them. Their evident ap- 
Preciation of the various parts and_ their intelli- 
gent rendering, spoke much for the ability of 
pupils and teachers alike. A. visit to the ex- 
hibition of work proved also that European and 
Japanese dress-making, embroidery, and tapes- 
uy properly constitute important items of 
struction. Japanese education, too, is plainly 
not neglected, for a Jittle French girl, Miss 
T rie Modeste, whose father is in the Japanese 
Service, gave a recitation in Japanese and spoke 
itlike a native. Mr, Tsuji, the Vice-Minister 


of Fdneation, made a long and laudatory speech. 
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His Excellency is evidently much interested 
in all foreign schools and spares no pains to give 
them every encouragement and support. We 
cannot but congratulate mistresses and scholars 
on the success to which the ceremony of the 
16th bore witness, and we wish all prosperity 
to a school destined to work more and more 
good the better it is known and appreciated. 
DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

Tue Hochi Shimbun is strongly of opinion that 
all arrangements for the carrying out of the Re: 
gulations with regard to the Organization of 
Rural Districts ought to precede and, as it were 
prepare the way for, the Regulations as to the 
Organization of Cities and Prefectures. Fur- 
ther our Contemporary points out that to pro- 
perly arrange the economy of rural districts and 
to regulate their expenditures it is absolutely 
necessary that clear and explicit provisions as 
to roads and rivers should exist. Such informa- 
tion will be found in the Roads and Rivers’ 
Regulations, which are still under the con- 
sideration of the Authorities. It is plain that 
any attempt to carry into effect the Rural 
Districts Regulations without regard to the 
standards which will thus be enforced as to 
the administration of roads and rivers, must 
be a comparative failure, and it is therefore to 
be regretted that, according to present appear- 
ances, the Senate will be unable to finish, before 
the date on which it must be abolished, the 
consideration of the Roads and Rivers measure. 
Moreover, if the regulations come before the 
House of Representatives further delay will be 
certain to ensue, so that as regards the carrying 
into practice of regulations for the local govern- 
ment of cities, prefectures and rural districts 
the outlook is not at all promising. 





OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Tue Official Gasette of on Thursday announces 
the appointment of several gentlemen to the 
post of Parliamentary Secretary. Mr, Nish 
yama Shimpei, at present Secretary of the 
Senate; and Mr. Yashiro Kisaho, at present 
Secretary of the Temporary Parliamentary 
Bureau, are named Seeretarics of the House of 
Lords, and the following are gazetted to the 
same post in the Lower House :—Mr. Kawada 
Kin, Private Secretary, originally an official of 
the Temporary Construction Bureau; Mr. Ota 
Minesaburo, Probationary Councillor of the 
Legislative Bureau; Mr. Kinchi Jushiro, Pro- 
bationary Councillor of the Legislative Bureau; 
Mr. Ariga Nagabumi, Probationary Councillor 
of the Temporary Parliamentary Bureau; Mr. 
Nakahashi Tokugoro, Councillor of the Legi 
lative Bureau; Mr. Kojima Ryotaro, Secretary 
of the Temporary Parliamentary Bureau; Mr. 
Hayashida Kametaro, Secretary of the Tem- 
porary Parliamentary Bureau; Mr. Saito Kokin, 
Probationary Councillor of the Legislative 
Bureau ; Mr. Nakai Kumaji, Probationary Coun- 
cillor of the Temporary Parliamentary Bureau ; 
Mr. Yoshiwara Saburo, Probationary Councillor 
of the Temporary Parliamentary Bureau, and 
Mr. Koike Seiichi, Secretary of the Temporary 
Parliamentary Bureau, Finally, Mr. Mizuno 
Jun is gazetted a Secretary of the Diet in addi- 
tion to his present office of Councillor of the 
Legislative Bureau. According to the Constitu- 
tion, the staff of each House is to include a 
Chief Secretary and several Secretaries, the for- 
mer of chokunin and the latter of sonrn rank. 
Their emoluments are not fixed as yet. 





CHINESE WomeEN. 


Mr. A. H. Suirn read a most interesting paper 
at the recently held Missionary Conference in 
Shanghai. Here are one or two extracts from it: 

The Intellectual Torpor of the Chinese Woman forms 
the fifth great hindrance to her Christian training 
Like the Lady of Shalott, a spell seems thrown 
around her, She cannot reason. Her power of at- 
tention has never been developed. Her mind seems 
Vike the chaos that rested over the world at its crea. 
tion. She cannot keep two ideas separate; they run 
together lilee the pictures in a composite photog 
Let us take a concrete example, Here are three 
ignorant but docile women. We will make a lesson 
so simple that infancy in arms could not stumble over 

















Our Father which art in Heaven,” that means 
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three things ; remember, ¢hree, First, a Father, who 
loves you. Second, our Father, yours, mine, every- 
body’s. If one Father, we are all brothers and sisters 
in this world, ‘Third, “Which art in Heaven” 
Heaven, our Father's home, ours, the old ancestral 
home, which is ready and waiting for the good child- 
ren who mind the Father, ‘These He will one d 
callhome, ‘The next day you venture a fresh lesso 
“Thy will be done.” "Ifyou really want God's will 
done, you must help. How ean you help to. make 
people do it? In three ways: First, pray for people 
that they may be willing 10 hear what God’s will is. 
Second, preach to then’, that they may have some. 
thing to hear. ‘Third, set them a good example, so 
that your practice may not undo: your preaching 
After careful and painstaking drill, you examine them 
on this lesson. ' How can you help people to do 
God's will?” Number One beams with a new-found 
intelligence, and says promptly, ‘ Father in Heaven,” 
You shake your head, Number Two? Number Two 
knows better, and answers triumphantly, " Ancestral 
home.” Nol no! Now Number Three, be careful, 
think first.” Number Three deliverates. She bright 
ens up with a sudden illumination. She has it. 
How queer the others could not think of it when it 
was so plain!‘ Pray to your brothers and sisters.” 

Mental Torpor is, however, not so grave a hind. 
rance as the sixth embarrassment met, which is ; 

Spiritual L-thargy.—The evidences of this lethargy 
are not far to seek, A Chinese woman has no clear 
idea of an undying spirit, but vaguely confuses it with 
animal life. What shall be said of the spiritual per- 
ception of a being who believes, not that there is one 
immortal soul within her, her real self, that which 
shail one day give account of its deeds; but that three 
souls and seven animal spirits frisk around within her 
mortal tenement, like spring lambs in a meadow! In- 
stead of that sweet and solemn thing which life is to 
the Christian, what a hideous nightmare of masquer 
ading must it seem to those who believe in the trans 
migration of souls! 

Again, although the Chinese sacrifice to the dead 
and report the departure of their deceased relatives to 
the local god and through him to the City god, as if 
they expected them todo something about it, itis far 
from certain that they have any clear ides of a future 
life or immortality. We have questioned many a 
group about the far-off shadowy land, which had 
swallowed up their departed. ‘There is but one answer 
to such questions, "Who knows?” When the 
sacred books have been read, the priest’s stomach is 
fuil, When paper money is’ burut, the wind blows it 
away, When one has burned incense, there is left 
only a pile of ashes. When one has sacrificed to 
the gods, he then devours his own sacrifice.” In 
spite of ‘this, their own melancholy and pathetic 
commentary on their own highest form of devo- 
tion, force of habit, still urges them on. The spiri- 
tual’ torpor is futher shown by the fact that they 
have no dawning idea who their gods originally were. 
Nor do they especially care. It does not seem to worry 
them to learn that some of the go:is are mere myths, 
and never really existed at all. Women who have 
worshipped Budda for fifty years have received, witha 
shock of sorrow, the news that he, when alive, was 
only a poor, tired, hungry, dying morial, like the rest 
of us, and not even their own countryman. So easy- 
going is idolatry that the gods need not be decently 
moral, nor even have any personality whatever. ‘The 
Vex Wangs, or. Chinese Plutos, who sre supposed to 
receive the souls of the dead, were only vicious princes 
of ancient times. ‘Ihe universal popular worship of 
“Heaven and Earth” does not imply any personality 
on the part of these objects of worship, and it is fre- 
quentiy impossible to interest the Chinese in the ques- 
tion whether * heaven and earth” can or cannot hear 
and answer the prayers made to them, but at the same 
time the posture in which those prayers are offered 
seems to the worshippers a matter of supreme import 
ance, A new comer at our Pang Chuang chapel said 
that he approved of us, because we had such good 
customs, ‘The last prayer after the Sunday morning 
sermon coming about twelve o'clock, we all rose and 
knelt at our benches, thus facing the South, and this 
he took for our regular noon worship of the'sun ! 




































































JUMPING EXTRAORDINARY. 
We gave an account some time ago of the 
wonderful performances of a horse at Chicago 
named Ontario, over hurdies. ‘The jumping at 
Chicago was well authenticated, otherwise it 
seemed almost incredible. Ontario has now 
topped his previous best effort by more than an 
inch, The following is an account of the 
affair :—Ontario, the property of Mr. S. S. How- 
land, of Mount Morris, N.Y., at the recent Bos- 
ton horse show was entered to jump sevén feet 
for a five hundred dollar cup. The night he 
tried to accomplish the feat the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals interfered and 
stopped his efforts. Mr. Howland, anxious to 
prove that his horse could accomplish the task, 
this afternoon invited about one hundred and 
fifty friends to the Washington Riding Academy 
to see the effort made. Ontario was ridden by 
the usual rider, James Freyling, weighing, with 
saddle and bridie, 159 pounds. Freyling rode 








him in Chicago, where he mead six feet ten 
and three-quarter inches, and at Boston. The 
jumping commenced at four feet six, and the 
bar was raised four inches at a time until seven 
feet was reached. Ontario up to this height 
never made a mistake, clearing the respective 
heights without difficulty on the first effort. 
When the bar was raised to seven feet a com- 
mittee, consisting of Judge John Davis, of the 
Court of Claims: Colonel Carpenter, U.S.A., 
commander at Fort Myers; Count Sala, of the 
French Legation; Sevelon Brown, chief clerk 
of the State Department, and Neilson Brown, 
of Philadelphia, were called in to measure the 
jump, and pronounced it full seven feet. At 
the first effort Ontario got aver, but pulled off 
the top bar. At the second, with a superb 
jump, he cleard the whole, and landed safely 
onthe other side. The excitement was intense, 
forajump had been made never equalled by any 
horse in the world, 
: CHINA. 

We find the following items in the Chinese 
Times of the 12th inst.:—H.M. gunboat Fire- 
brand left her moorings on the 7th, and anchor- 
ed half way down the Tientsin Reach, where 
she remained till near noon on the 8th. Then 
taking advantage of the extraordinary tide 
caused by the easterly gale in the Gulf, which 
gave rift. 6in. in the Tientsin Reach, she made 
her way gradually to Tongku, She had very 
dirty weather for her passage down, and ex- 
perienced more than ordinary difficulties in 
keeping clear of junks which were lying across 
the river. The Municipality sent the Band to 
the Bund, and as the litle Vessel swung round 
the Band played “Home, sweet home.” . 
Professor John A. Church, whose 
term of service under the Viceroy Li Hung- 
chang has expired, has left the Silver Mine 
at Jeho and gone with his family to Ja- 
pan. From there Mr. Church will proceed 
to Hongkong under arrangement with the 
Directors of the Tien Wa Mining Company 
there, who have recently opened two promising 
silver mines, one in the Heangshan district 
about 40 miles from Canton, and the: other a 
few miles from Hongkong. Mr. Church will 
advise the Directors as to the best means of 
smelting the ore, and after a few months return, 
tothe United States. . Shop-lifting 
is a very common form of pleasantry with 
Chinese when they visit a foreign store, their 








wide sleeves and loose garments Yavour- 
ing the disposition of soft goods, etc. 
without in the slightest degree interfering 


with their elegance of form, On more than one 
occasion thieves have been caught, but owing to 
the difficulties placed in the way of the outraged 
storekeeper, the delinquents have invariably 
got off scot-free. An instance once occurred 
i h a Consul refused to prosecute even 
though stolen property was taken from a native 
thief in his presence, and to the consterna- 
tion of the foreigner the shref was liberated. 
Since then, of course, punishment for offences 
of this kind has been administered under the 
authority of another judge, who is well-known 
in some of the Western States. Things have 
now, however, changed for the better, and civili- 
sation resumesits sway. On the 7th inst., arichly 
dressed Chinaman entered the New Store, and 
thinking no one was looking quietly “ sleeved ” 
half-a-dozen pairs of socks and hid a trowser 
stretcher of all things under his silk gown; but 
an eye was upon him, and a gentle hand near 
to guide him to the Municipal Secretary, who 
handed him to H.B.M. Consul, who regardless 
of evil precedents, saw the case in its proper 
light, and handed the light-fingered one over to 
the Yamén authorities, by whom it is said he 
has since received twenty blows with the big 
bamboo. . . . . Messrs. Kinderand Cox, 
and Wu Nankow, who started a little more 
than two months ago with a party of Chinese 
officials to examine the route for proposed rail- 
ways in Manchuria, have returned to Tientsin 
vid Viadivostock. They travelled from New- 
chwang to Kirin 2i¢ Moukden, and thence 
eastwards to the Russian frontier taking steamer 
at Viadivostock. The survey was of course of 
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the most preliminary character, undertaken 
with the simple view of determining in what 
direction detailed surveys should be here 
after conducted. The party returned by 
sea because the rains set in early, and 
the roads would have been impassable. The 
Survery party has no doubt brought back a con- 
siderable amount of useful information. The 
maps of the country traversed were found, as 
might be expected very inaccurate; and many 
published descriptions, even in Crowa 8vo., 
exceedingly misleading. The navigability of 
the Songari, for example, has been much exag- 
gerated. The Russian Authorities at Viadivo- 
Stock received the party with the greatest civi- 
lity and kindness ; and the freest intercourse is 
permitted across the frontier. As to the rail- 
way project itself there is, we believe, no idea 
of extending it beyond Kirin, as the country to 
the eastward is quite uncultivated, nor are 
colonists from other provinces permitted to 
settle there. 











THE CHOLERA. 
As might almost have been expected, the case 
of cholera on board the Turkish man-of-war 
Ertougroul has been followed by others, no less 
than five fresh cases having been reported to 
the policeauthorities on Sunday, We learn that 
several days ago a man died on board the 
vessel, but in reporting the death the ship’s sur- 
geon, who accompanied one of the officers on 
shore for that purpose, stated that in his opinion 
the disease was scurvy. Satisfied with this de- 
claration, the police took no steps in the matter, 
and the body was conveyed ten miles out to 
sea and sunk. On the following day a 
case of cholera occurred, resulting fatally, and 
in this instance also the corpse, with the per- 
mission of the Kencho authorities, was buried 
in the bay. A police surgeon was at once 
sent on board, accompanied by a Kencho offi- 
cial, to carry out proper disinfection and fumiga- 
tion, but, despite the precautions taken, five 
new cases were reported on Sunday. It is not 
pleasant to think of a plague-stricken vessel 
riding at anchor within a few hundred yards of 
where both foreigners and Japanese bathe in 
large numbers, but it is satisfactory to know 
that her removal was accomplished with the 
least possible delay. As to the interment of the 
body of the man who died from cholera, we are 
informed that, no precedent existing which for- 
bade burial in the sea, the authorities did not 
find themselves justified in prohibiting the 
course which the Turkish commander had an- 
nounced his intention of taking. 





Crd 

An impression prevails that the bodies of the 
Turkish seamen were buried off Hommoku. 
This inincorrect. The tenets of the Mussulman 
faith forbid interment in foreign soil, and there- 
fore burial in the sea was the only course open 
to the commanding officer of the L'r/ougroul. 
On being applied to for concurrence in this 
view, the Kencho authorities saw no reason for 
objection, medical opinion being to the effect 
that if the body were interred outside the 
bay and after being disinfected, no danger could 
exisi—the effect of the sea water indeed 
being a furtherance of safety. The. corpses 
were therefore removed under the supervision of 
officials of the Kencho outside Kannonsaki, and 
there, in the open sea and ten miles from land, 
securely wrapped up and weighted, they were 
interred. 


a 
Seven new cases occurred on the man-of-war 


on Monday, so that the total number is now 13, 
five cases, of which one resulted fatally the 
same evening, having been reported on Sunday. 
Doubts are entertained as to the disease being 
real Asiatic cholera, but a careful analysis is 
being made to-day in order to determine this 
point. Meantime the Er/ougroul is in strict 
quarantine at Nagaura; should no fresh cases 
arise her period of detention will be five day 
but of course if new cases crop up her release 
will be postponed, the five days counting from 
the occurence of the last case. 
* 
a 

Writing of the outbreak of cholera, the Fiji 

Shimpo says:—In spite of the precautions of the 
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Government, the cholera has spread from Na- 
gasaki to Saga, Hiroshima, Fukui, Ehime, and 
other places. The weather during the present 
year has been anything but regular, and there 
has already been a good deal of sickness. The 
much dreaded influenza has not yet left us, and 
the poorer classes are in a condition little fitted 
to,withstand the attacks of disease. In these 
circumstances the descent of cholera in our 
midst is a contingency sufficiently calamitous 
to call for all possible efforts of repression. It 
is evident that if measures of prevention are to 
be efficacious they must not merely be decreed 
by the Authorities ; the people themselves must 
give assistance in carrying them out. We leam 
with pleasure, therefore, that the Metropolitan 
Police Office has issued a series of instruc- 
tions which enjoin all the police as well as 
the public to pay the strictest deference and 
accord the most implicit obedience to the 
orders and wishes of medical men, while at the 
same time the people are assured that they may 
look for none but the most sympathetic treat- 
ment from the constables, who are warned in 
the very strongest terms to be careful and con- 
siderate in their conduct in such trying times, 








. 
The latest returns of cholera from Nagasaki 
are: 
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Total number of cases since commencement of epidemic 
Total number of deaths since commencement of epidemic, 


The Oficial Gazette says that the epidemic has 
been most virulent in Tomachi-mura, Nishi- 
sonoki District, where 51 persons have been 
attacked since the beginning of the epidemic, 
and the places next in order of suffering are 
Urakamibuchi-mura (22 cases), and Iwojima 
(19 cases). Other cases reported are as follow:— 


In Hirokawa-mura, Fukuoka Prefecture, one man, 
who had been on a visit to Nagasaki, 

In Nagase-mura, Nagano Prefecture, one case on 
the 12th instant, In Hirano-mura, same Prefecture, 
one case (a woman), In Nagataka-mura, same Pre. 
fecture, one case. The two last cases ended fatally 
the dap (13th instant) after the attack, 

In the harbour of Okiyamuro, Yamaguchi Prefec- 
ture, two cases on board a passenger ship which 
had come from Shimonoseki the preceding evening 
(19th instant), and one case at Shimonoseki in the 
Bbisu-maru 

In Yamashiro, Saga Prefecture, one case on the 
15th instant, and in Saga-ichi, same Prefecture one 
case on the 16th instant, both ending fatally the day 
after seizure, 

In Oike-mara, Kumamoto Prefecture, fifteen cases 
occurred in the course of several days,’ but were not 
reported till the rgth instant. 

In Sonezaki-mura, Osaka, one case on the rsth 
instant, which terminated fatally the same day, ‘The 
sufferer had been to Nagasaki and was attacked 
diarrhoea on board ship on his retuen voyage. 

In Furukawa-machi and Fukushima.wura, Osaka 
city, one case each occurred on the 19th instant. Both 
of the men had been to Nagasaki. One case ended 






































fatally at once. 
In Machida.mura and in Choja-machi (Yokohama), 
Kanagawa Prefecture, one case each cf choleraic 


character on the 2ist instant, 

In Kanno-murs, Niigata Prefecture, one case on the 
tsth instant which ended fatally the next day 

In Sobaishi.mura, Yama hi Prefecture, one case 
on the 17th instant, terminated fatally on the 18th, 

In Yamai-mura and Itobu-mura, Fukui Prefecture, 
one case each on the 17th and 18th inst, respectively, 
the latter ending fatally on the day of seizure, 

In Kokubu-mura, Iiroshin Prefecture and in Miyo- 
hi of the same Prefecture, one case each on the 
Both were wo- 

















sh 
1gth and igth instant respectively. 
mien, and both ended fatally at once. 
In Suki-mura, Yamaguchi Prefecture, one case on 
the 13th instant, 
In Kada.mura, Wakayama Prefecture, one case on 
the 15th instant, ending fatally the next day. 


The following are also reported 
Prefecture 

















Owe Suro varntiny PME gg herent: 
ya = muro ¢ Yamaguchi two men, al- 
Harbour... { Prefecture }evrgth ** ready reported a8 


having been attacked on beard ship while retuining 
from Nagasaki, one has cied, the other is not seri- 
ously ill. Another case is reported from the same 
place, the man having also returned from Nagasaki. 


vay, § Kagoshima 

Nakatesminn. ee tert oo aces One-man attack 
ed on the 17th} infection passed to his mother on 
the 18th, to another man on the 19th, and to three 
other persons of both sexes on the 20th 

Yeirakucho,” Yoiohama .. co One man attack- 
ed on the zist instant, 

Anrakulawa. Wakayama Prefecture. 
edon the 17th instant. 

Inabuzawa., Shizuoka Prefecture ..... 
igth instant. 





One man attack- 


One man on the 


al 

It is plain from these figures that our re- 
cently expressed hopes as to the diminution of 
the epidemic were ill-founded. But, on the other 
hand, we have the consolation of reflecting that, 
thus far, the maximum number of daily cases is 
only a traction—little more than one-fifth—of the 
maximum number during the epidemic of 1886. 
The suburb of Nishi-Sonoki continues to be the 
most unhappy district: the cases there amounted 
to 27 on the 23rd instant, against g in the town 
of Nagasaki. “The remainder of the official re- 
tnrn for the 24th instant is as follows :— 





























Place. City or Prefecture. Remarks, 
Ashiya-mura ... Fukuoka... Two cases occurred on the 17th 
inst., and immediately after- 
wards the disease developed 
great virulence, the number 
Of persins attacked by the 
2oth inst. being 22 
Omuda and Fukuoka ...Eight persons were simulta- 
Shikawa. seously attacked in one fa- 
mily, and in the neighbour- 
ing village of Shikawa, 2 
persons 
Iriyemachi__Yamaguchi..One woman attacked on the 
‘Shimonoseki), 2and inst. died same day. 
Miyamata ......Kumamoto...One man, attacked on the 
ist inst 
Futaye Kumamoto... Three cases, 
(Amalcusa). 
Sakitsu  ......... Kumamoto... Two cases. 
Tsuroro 1........Kumamoto...One case 
Yokohama ......Kanagawa ...One man, attacked on the 
zist, died the following day. 
Nagaura .........Kanagawa ...Two ‘cases on the 2and inst, 
in the Turkish man-of-war. 
One of these and one of the 
former cases terminated fa- 
tally, 
Sambongi . ‘Twenty-one cases on the 19th 
5 instant. 
Shuki-mura ..,Tottori.......One ease. 





Judging from these returns, Kiushu seems des- 
lined to a general epidemic, both Fukuoka 
Prefecture and Kumamoto Prefecture being 
now fairly invaded. Very disquieting, too, is 
the news from Kyoto, Twenty-one cases ap- 
pear to have occurred there in one day, a state 
of affairs which forbids us to hope that the city 
can be kept outside the pale of infection. It is 
singular, however, that fuller details are not 
published with regard to an incident so signifi- 
cant. We are strongly disposed to think that, 
by some error, a case occuring on the 21st inst. 
has been reported as 21 cases. Kyoto has always 
escaped comparatively lightly, its excellent water 
guaranteeing it against serious trouble. 
* * * 

It is certainly very singular that the Turkish 
frigate Zrfougroul should have been invaded by 
cholera, The disease has notyet fastened upon Yo- 
kohama, for though a sporadic case has occurred 
here and there in Kanagawa Prefecture, such vi: 
tations are the regular annual routine and would 
scarcely he noticed did not the epidemic in Na- 
gasaki impart to them vicarious significance. 
Whence, then, came the sudden outbreak in the 
Turkish vessel? The first case was that of a 
man who had been on leave. He was seized 
almost immediately after returning to his ship, 
and death ensued in a few hours. Thenceforth 
the disease spread rapidly and the vessel, as she 
now lies at Nagaura, is threatened with the loss 
of many of her men. Considerable excitement 
seems lo have been caused by a false report 
that the body of the first victim had been 
thrown overboard at a distance of only three 
miles from the shore. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it was officially stated that the burial had 
taken place at apointsome 10 miles distant from 
land and outside the Bay of Tokyo. We read, 
nevertheless, in the Zotyvo Shimpo, that consi- 
derable injury was suffered by the fishermen of 
Awa and Kadzusa owing to the false rumour. 





The question is, however, whence did the 
epidemic in the £rfoungrou/ originate? Is 
there some peculiarity about this cholera 


which has the effect of confining it to people 
of Oriental race? There has been no in- 
stance that we can recall of the epidemic 
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taking hold of the crew of a European or 
American ship in Japanese waters, even when 
the disease was rife among the native popula- 
tion of the port; yet here is a Turkish vessel 
invaded by the plague although the Japanese 
on shore are still unattacked. Is it conceivable 
that the bacillus developed under the conditions 
indigenous in an Oriental country finds a favour- 
able nidus in the stomachs of people of Oriental 
origin only? Such is not the case in India at 
all events. Here in Japan, however, the im- 
munity usually enjoyed by Europeans and Ame- 
ricans, and the peculiar susceptibility displayed 
by the ‘Turks are very singular facts. As for 
the unfortunate rfougroul, we are sur- 
prised that her commander does not take 
her to sea at once. That course has always 
been recognised as the wisest under such 
circumstances, and seldom fails to be effi- 
cacious. Lying at Nagaura within sight of a 
cholera hospital and disinfecting station is cer- 
tainly not the plan that would commend itself 
to the commander of a British man-of-war, 





ane 
Other cases reported by the Offctal Gazette 
are as follow :— 


Prefecture 
Place, orcity. Remarks, 
Takiya-mura ..Yamayuchi...A woman engaged in nur- 
sing cholera patients was 
attacked by the disease on 
the 2ard instant 
One man attacked on the 
ni)’ 23rd in each of chese streets. 
ma- Five seizures andtwo deaths 
moto) on the 22nd instant. 
Tokyo...One case (non-Asiatic) on 
the 23rd nt, terminat- 
ing fatally the next day. 


-machi, Koji-machi 
jonoseki (Yamag: 
Ashikita-mizumata ...(h 


Ale 









Kobikicho 2... 














Omachi, Nishifuta-machi ...) One case (a female) in each 
Salcai (Osaka) hot these places on the 2oth 
agataki-mura ......Osala) instant 





‘okohama.. 
..Saitama 


Aivicho ... 


: One case on the 2gth, 
Kasucho...... 


One woman attacked on the 
roth by non Asiatic cholera, 
died the next day. 

One case (a woman) on the 
2oth instant, ended fatally 
the same day. 

One ease (a woman) in each 
of these places on the 2oth 
instant (non-Asiatic). 

One ease (a woman) on the 
roth instant, ended fatally 
the same day 

Kanro-mura ...... Tokushima...One case on the 19th instant. 


Nagaoka-mura ......Nagano.. 


Haruye-mura 
Katsuyama-machi.. $ Pakui 


Hasuye-mura ......Ishileawa...! 








TERRIBLE ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGER. 


Mr. H. W. Grssox, Deputy Commissioner of 
Bahraich, tells the story of a fight witha tiger in 
the Pioneer. He says, referring to the woman 
who told it :—‘‘I repeat her story as she related 
itto me, free from embellishment and exaggera- 
tion. Her narrative has been corroborated in 
every particular 


We were encamped in the Kuchila jungle. Two Ahirs 
informed us at noon that a tiger lay asleep in the Bandih 
Ali Khan nullah, three miles from our camp. As our ele- 
yhants were away I tried to dissuade the sahib from go! 
ut in vain. We had never heen after tigers on foot. The 
sahib insisted, and we started in the following order : the 
Ahirs first, showing the way, then myself on foot with a 
double barrel muzzle-loading rife; next the sahib mount- 
edon a camel with a double barrel breech-loading rifle, 
followed by a Pahari with a double barrel breech-loader, 
and Madar, a butcher who supplied the camp with meat. 
When 50 yards from the spot the sahib at the suggestion 
of the Ahirs dismounted, and leaving the camel we pro- 
ceeded to the nullah, when one of the Ahirs pointed out a 
tiger asleep 30 paces from us. ‘The sahib told me to 
keep cool and reserve my fice till he had had a shot. 
He fired, and then he and I fired simultaneously. We 
fired again as the tiger broke. Seeing as he charged, and 
we took refuge hehinda tree. ifere the rest of the party 
who had fled rejoined us. The tiger remained in the nuliah. 
We thought he was prevented from fullowing us by the 
precipitous bani, ‘The sahib said he would go backs to the 
tiger. Iimplored him to avoid the danger, but he abused 
me, and said his face would be blackened if he retreated 
and left the tiger there. He said he would be killed and 
not I. Texchanged ifles with the Pahari and foot to foot 
the Sahib and I returned to the nullah. Directly we 
reached a crossing the tiger charged us from a distance of 
20 paces. We fired, the sahib hitting him in the chest and 
Lin the neck; but he still came on and, Inocking the saliib 
down, seized him by the shirt. I broke my rifle over 
the tiger’s head and he turned on me, knocking me 
down and standing over me. The sahib seized him in order 
to get him away from me and the animal attacked him 
again, ‘They struggled and fell together down the nullah 
‘The sahib was more or less conscious, but the tiger was 
almost insensible. ‘The sabib called out to me to shoot the 
tiger or he himself would be killed. [ran off and getting 
the Pahari’s rifle I jumped down the nullah and found the 
sahib's hand in the tiger mouth, He told me to shoot by 
the ear. I fired and the tiger released the sahib. We 
then hurried away. The sabib had been bitten throuzh a 
hand and leg and was also scratched. I was only clawed 
on the head and shoulders. After dressing our wounds the 
sahib went back and found the tiger dead. By this 
time villagers had come from Benategowri and helped us 
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to put the tiger on the camel. A cot was sent for on which 
the sahib was carried to our camp. I accompanied him on 
foot. He died. 


The woman who exhibited this faithful cour- 
age is aKariman, originally an Ahirin, now a 
Mahomedan. The sahib she intrepidly risked 
her life to save was Edward William Maclean of 
Amba, Uahraich, aged 56, timber merchant, 
fatally wounded by a tiger on the 30th April, died 
at Segowli, Bahraich, on the 17th May, 1890. 





THE ELECTIONS. 
Tr will be remembered that owing to some error 
in the electoral arrangements, the voting for a 
member of the Diet to represent the Fourth 
Division ot Iwate Prefecture did not come off 
at the same time as the voting in the other dis- 
tricts thronghont the Empire. The election was, 
however, held on the 18th instant, and resulted 
in the return of Mr. Shimoizaka Gozaburo, a 
member of the Prefectural Assembly and an 
adherent of the Fiyu-fo. We still remain un- 
certain as to the exact composition of the Lower 
House, but the most trustworthy returns as yet 
published give the following resulis :— 
Independent . 
Daido Danketsu 
Kaishin to ., 
Atzokuko to, 
Fiyu-to 
Kiushu Shimp 
Fiche to ceocccses 
Hoshitt £0 sesso. 






















Total . 990001290. 

It is, of course, highly creditable to the Au- 
thorities that, on the first occasion of an election 
in Japan, they succeeded in organising every- 
thing so thoroughly that only one district out of 
nearly three hundred was the scene of any con- 
fusion. This, supplemented by the fact that no 
rioting took place anywhere, constitutes a re- 
cord of which Japan may justly be proud. 





Gown aNp sinve® RATIOS. 
Tue Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the rgth 
inst, as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Ban 














Gold Coin. Pound Sterling, 
Days ‘Giverven. silver Ven. 
BAED ceseecessreeesee INZBYO cwvrenee Boyt $8006 
asth secs WDe 46 ae S Bons 
16th + 116,013 pipet 
Apt rtstteated BURGAS, oa tenis Riper Sree 
StH erscceenieses HOO secosene Bian, S80 
Tt aeessecseccssssae 112.900 ou AMS 5.6140 





Averages cuss. 114.901 os oes sess 5.6638 

The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 4.012, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 0.1810 as 


compared with the previous week. 








THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
1th inst. were as follows :— 


Coxvaeripnr Norasy Resunvas asp Secuniriesy 


























Vex. Yaw. 
Noter iesied wave 7,0810136 | Gold coin and bullion, 24,3960347 
iF Iver enin and bullion. a5.596;540 
Public oon Boudsanre 19rs90e50 
Treasury Bills ns 
Government flies. 
Other securities 4ungansa 
Commercial Hills 207. ‘Ybgornan 
PROStT36 72,0814136 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 3.744,050 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 68,307,086 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of yex 665,313 as com- 
pared with yen 68,972,399 at the end of the 
previous week. 





MR. COLBORN BABER. 
“Tue British Consular Service,” says the Chi- 
nese Times, “ has sustained another severe loss 
in the death of Mr. Colborn Baber at his post 
in Burmah, Mr. Baber had been long in poor 
health, and the climate of Burmah is not salu- 
brious, so that the sad event can scarcely have 





surprised Mr. Baber's friends, No man of the 
present generation has left his mark more dis- 
tinctly on the service he adorned, or more widen- 
ed ils scope than Mr. Baber has done. His geo- 
graphical paper bore the unmistakable impress 
of genius, and much as he accomplished out- 
side the routine work of the government service, 
it will be a matter of regret that time, health, 
and opportunity did not more happily combine 
to enable him to do justice to his great talents.” 





PARTY ON THE SUMIDA RIVER. 

Mr. Mortoxa, President of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, and Mr, Yoshikawa, Vice-President, 
entertained a number of their friends, Japanese 
and foreign, at a water party on the 2oth instant. 
The whole of the celebrated tea-house Uyehan, 
at Mukojima, was engaged by the hospitable 
hosts. The party assembled there early in the 
afternoon, and after partaking of slight refresh- 
ments, embarked in boats at 4 o'clock and 
floated down the river, watching a beautiful 
display of day and night fire-works, and discus- 
sing a sumptuous repast with the most charming 
danseuses of the capital officiating as waitresses. 





INDIA AND JAPAN. 
A Lecture on the trade of India with Japan 
was delivered on Monday evening in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ‘Tokyo, by Mr. K. M. Shroff, 
who had been invited by the Committee of the 
Chamber to give an address on that subject. 
Mr. Shroff, who is proprietor and editor of a 
newspaper in Bombay, the Fam-e-Famshid, 
is on a visit to Japan to enquire into commercial 
conditions in this country, and with that object 
in view proposes to make a lengthened stay. 
The Committee of the Tokyo Chainber of Com- 
merce recently entertained Mr. Shroff at the 
Seiyoken Hotel. 





OFFICIAL CHANGES. 
Tux post of Vice-Minister of the Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce has at length 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Ishida 
Fikichi, hitherto Prefect of Chiba. It had been 
expected that the position would be given to 
Mr. Saito Shuichiro, one of the ablest among 
the younger officials of the present day. But 
this forecast_has not been fulfilled, the only 
change in Mr, Saito’s position being that, in 
addition to the chiefship of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Industry, he becomes chief of the 
Bureau of Agriculture. 





ATTEMPTED MURDER AND SUICIDE. 

A sertous assault was committed on Wednes- 
day evening about eight o'clock by a man 
named Iwasaki Kojiro, 23 years of age, who 
attacked his wife with a kitchen knife in a 
house at Tokiwacho, Gochome, Yokohama. 
After inflicting some fifteen wounds, chiefly on 
the neck, arms and shoulders of the woman, 
Iwasaki thrust the knife into his own throat, and 
died almost immediately, The woman is not 
expected to live. The police are unable to dis- 
cover any cause for the crime. 





THE JAPANESE REPORTER AGAIN. 

Tue Fiji Shimpo states that on the roth inst. 
while the British Minister was travelling between 
Yokohama and Ofuna, in the train which left the 
former place at 10 a.m., a decoration conferred 
on Mr. Fraser by Her Majesty the Queen was 
stolen from him, but as Mr, Fraser does not 
possess an English decoration, and did not 
happen to be travelling on the line in question, 
we cannot see how any such incident could have 
occurred. 





THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
Tue 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards, ordered 
abroad somewhat mysteriously, according to 
this morning’s telegram, is under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel David Makgill-Crichton- 
Maitland. The last foreign service of the 2nd 
Bat. Grenadiers was in Egypt, whence they 
returned in 1882. 

Tue British ship Lizste C. Troop, Captain 
Fownes, from Philadelphia for Hyogo with a 
cargo of oil, passed Anjer on the 30th ult. 
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VILLAS. 
+ 


HERE have been many unaccountable 

fashions in Japan during the past 
twenty years, and happily it may be said of 
the great majority of them that nothing sur- 
vives save their memory. Recently, how- 
ever, when, judging by past experience, 
men began to look for the recurrence of 
some costly and frivolous fancy, it appear- 
ed that a wholesome tendency had deve- 
loped itself, and that instead of spending 
great sums upon rabbits, roses, pigs, or 
rare plants, the wealthy classes were in- 
spired by a desire to acquire country villas. 


Long ago we predicted that this wish 
would grow into active existence, and we 
looked for its earliest symptoms in a 
quarter little considered at the time. It 
seemed to us that with his vastly improved 
social status, the Japanese merchant must 
experience a longing to improve his man- 
ner of living. During feudal times his 
domestic arrangements were precisely 
analogous to those of a petty tradesman 
in London to-day. He lived in the same 
compound with his shop; not indeed 
necessily under the same roof, since his 
refined disposition always led him to spend 
a considerable part of his profits on the 
construction of separate apartments and 
a pretty garden; but still within earshot 
his customers and the 
rattle of his danto’s abacus. The idea of 
absolute escape in leisure moments from 
the range of his business; the conception 
of utterly banishing the surroundings of 
trade during a portion of the twenty-four 
hours, did not occur to him, or if it occur- 
red, must have appeared impossible of 
The difficulty of locomotion 
alone would have proved deterrent, for 


of the voices of 


realization. 


where men had to choose between the de- 
grading resource of walking and the slow, 
cramping alternative of the sago, they 
naturally preferred to have their homes 
side by side with their warehouses. Yet, 
while obeying this dictate of expediency, 
the prosperous merchant managed to sur- 
round himselves with so many adjuncts of 
aristocratic life, and to separate his dwell- 
ing from his shop by such an elysium of 
mossy rockeries, miniature lakes, and toy 
waterfalls, that one could easily foresee the 
steps he was likely to take when carriages, 
railways, and tramcars should make the 
city’s suburbs as accessible as his fire-proof 
godown, and when public opinion, looking 
up to him as the nation’s wealth-winner, 
should recognise his right to live as his 
means permitted rather than as his birth 
dictated. When then, after the grand old 
suburban parks and palaces of the feudal 
nobility had been sacrificed at the shrine 
of an iconoclastic mania, men began to 
observe that many and many a decade of 
constructive effort would be needed to 
restore even a part of the beauties which 
moment's madness had effaced—when 
et it, we looked to 
sce the mercantile classes among its chief 


a 





this happy reaction 
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leaders. The great tradesman of a city 
like Tokyo, having been suffered to take 
his place on the same social platform with 
the possessor of a title or the holder of a 
ministerial portfolio, could not choose but 
provide himself with a residence worthy of 
his altered circumstances and removed be- 
yond the atmosphere of his counting- 

Such, indeed, proved to be the 
It would be easy to name a dozen 
big merchants of Tokyo who possess, be- 
yond the limits of tke city proper, villas 
where a man might dream his life away, 
wholly unconscious that humanity survives 
only by the sordid process of money-mak- 


house. 
case. 


ing, or that mortals are born for any pur- 
pose other than to feast their eyes upon 
the loveliness of nature. Thus far, then, 
the course of events has justified anticipa- 
But now the craving for beauty and 
seclusion has taken a wider range, and the 
object. of almost everyone’s ambition is a 
villa among the hills or by the sea-side. 
One must confess that Providence seems 
to have designed Japan with the special 
object of tempting men to this extrava- 
gance. Everywhere among the mountains 
are to be found dells of ideal loveliness, 
bright in spring-time wiih wild azaleas, 
camellias, and cherry-bloom; glowing in 
with the lily and its 
ous contemporaries; rich in the autumn 
and 
resonant at all times with the voice of the 
cascade or the babble of the healing hot- 
spring. In many of these much favoured 
spots one finds rustic hamlets where tra- 
vellers come for a season to bathe in medi- 
cinal waters or breathe light air, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood innumerable 
sites offer where, at trifling cost, summer 
villas idealistically charming might be built 
by anyone desiring to recuperate his body 
and rejuvenate his mind. The sea-shores, 
too, are not less wealthily gifted. Such 
softly curving stretches of sand and shingle, 
such picturesque reaches of bay and fore- 
land, such endlessly varying views, from 
placid cove and wave-worn reef to richly 
wooded knoll and towering mountain, 
would elsewhere have attracted thousands 
of holiday-makers and health-seekers. But 
by some singular discrepancy between 
instinct and action, the Japanese, than 
whom no more truly nature-loving nation 
exists, have hitherto abandoned their sea- 
shores to the sailor and their hills to the 
hunter. Only where a thermal spring 
carries to the surface some products of 
nature’s laboratory, do they think it worth 
while to build inns and make provision for 
brief respite from the heat of the dog- 
days. It must be confessed that these 
old-time inns possessed all the charms 
of a country villa without any of the 
drawbacks of a hostelry. The easy sim- 
plicity of a Japanese dwelling, however, 
exalted its masters; the perfect politeness 
ation of the Japanese 
people, however humble their rank; the 
wide prevalence of the canons of good 


tion. 


summer numer- 





with a profusion of glorious tints, 





and mutual conside 








U 


taste, and the well-ordered habits of all 
classes—these things made it possible to 
be as thoroughly at home in the apart- 
ments ofan inn as in one’s own house. Per- 
haps something of the charm has been lost 
since the invasion of Japan by foreigners. 
The thought is unwelcome, but we cannot 
altogether dismiss it when we compare our 
memory of what a Japanese inn was 
twenty years ago with our experience of 
what it is at present. Be this as it may, 
however, there has always been difficulty 
in understanding why the Japanese re- 
mained, until quite lately, indifferent to 
the capabilities their country possesses for 
country villas and sea side retreats. Until 
some analyst more astute than we under- 
takes to elucidate the mystery, we must be 
content simply to congratulate them on 
their improved appreciation of the gifts 
their land offers. It is pleasant to see villas 
spring up here and there in lovely spots 
among the hills or on the coast, and to 
know that if the pellucid air which once 
bathed even the cities of Japan in opalescent 
tints is beginning to be defiled by the 
smuts of manufacture and the smoke of 
Western civilization, the people are learn- 
ing to turn for comfort to the incomparable 
gifts provided for them by the gods 
beyond the sites of the mart and the 
factory. Wealth-earning, as Occidextals 
practise it, is a grimy, unambrosial sort 
of business, but if its pursuit has ‘sum- 
moned Japan from artistic dreamland to 
the realm of harsh reality, she will find 
some consolation in applying her earnings 
to the construction of these delightful 
villas now happily springing up to lighten 
the lives of her people and utilize her 
hitherto neglected loveliness. 





MUTILATED ENGLISH. 
ie 

JAPANESE correspondent of this 

journal having remonstrated with 
some warmth against the constant publica- 
tion by a local contemporary of English 
letters attributed to Japanese writers and 
betraying such a confused and rudimentary 
knowledge of the English language as to 
be supremely ridiculous, has been roughly 
handled by the newspaper against which 
he inveighs. He is laughed at for sensitive 
vanity and reminded that if his country- 
men invite criticism by writing extraor- 
dinary English, they must consent to be 
criticised. To a certain extent we are 
disposed to endorse this rejoinder. True, 
it is disfigured by the usual blemish of low 
suspicion. Not to impute dishonesty, in 
some form or other, to everyone differing 
from them in opinion, seems quite impos- 
sible toacertain class of critics in this Set- 
tlement. Thus our correspondent, having 
used the signature ‘ SUMIYOSHI,” and hay- 
ing declared himself, almost in so many 
words, to be a Japanese, the journal he 
complains of does not hesitate to express 
itself “exceedingly doubtful whether his 
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letter emanated from a Japanese pen at 
all.” Apart, however, from this charac- 
teristic imputation of crooked conduct, 
we are contrained to admit that the reck- 
lessness of the Japanese in respect of 
English composition has often surprised 
us greatly. Numerous signboards in the 
capital and chief cities bear witness to the 
fact that anyone who has studied English 
at an elementary school thinks himself 
competent to compose sentences in that 
Even in official 
catalogues, on the labels of museunis, and 
in the pages of books we find evidence of 
the same strange confidence, involving the 


language without aid. 


same laughable results. It is beyond ques- 
tion that this mass of ever present testi- 
mony must bring incomparably more 
ridicule on Japanese students of English 
than the occasional publication of a curi- 
ously worded letter in the columns of 
The writers of such 
letters are, in almost every instance, youths 


a local newspaper. 


whose straightened circumstances impel 
them to subserve the question of scholar- 
ship to the necessity of finding employ- 
ment. What to them are dislocated syn- 
tax or disordered phraseology compared 
with the hope of finding some means of 
Their 
halting efforts to pen intelligible appeals 


livelihood or ladder to promotion ? 





ought to move sympathy rather than to 
excite derision, and everyone will agree 
that their publication in the columns of a 
newspaper for the sake of making mirth 
is at least questionable taste. But, on the 
other hand, such compositions are esti- 
mated at their true value by foreigners, and 
to charge their publisher with bringing 
ridicule on Japanese linguistic competence 
is truly to strain at a gnat. The real 
sources of ridicule are the sign-boards, 
the labels, the catalogues, and the books 
which, by their utterly deformed English, 
depreciate the attainments of Japanese 
students. Some critics assert that these 
parodies of decent prose accuse their au- 
thors of over-weening conceit as well as of 
immature’ scholarship. No Englishman, 
it is averred, would venture to publish so 
much as a single Japanese sentence of his 
own composition without having previous- 
We 


however, whether the 


ly submitted it to Japanese revision. 
ourselves doubt, 
fault does not lie in ignorance rather than in 
assurance. Comparatively strange to the 
study of foreign languages, the Japanese 
have not yet learned to appreciate the fact 
that among ten thousand students of a 
strange tongue, there is not more than 
one, on the average, who can succeed in 
writing it correctly. To disseminate the 
knowledge of this fact ; to persuade Japa- 
nese learning English that so surely as| 


they undertake to write it without Eng- 





lish assistance, so surely will they make} 
themselves ridiculous, would be a worthy | 
task for our correspondent ‘ SuMivo-| 
sui” many well 
ed Japanese who, like him, are 


and for the 








ly anxious to vindicate their country’s 
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scholarship. The circumstance that has 
evoked this discussion is trivial, but the 
point at issue is decidedly important. 
Failure to comprehend the difficulties of 
the task they essay repeatedly betrays the 
Japanese into publishing English composi- 
tions which, to English eyes, convict their 
authors either of reckless slovenliness or 
overweening self-conceit. Inthistendency, 
notin the occasional reproduction of an 
indigent youth's ill-worded appeals for 
employment, lies a real danger to the re- 
of Japanese oF 
course we do not speak thus because we 
claim immaculateness for English students 
of Japanese. There is no Englishman in 
Japan who can speak Japanese without 
error; still less is there an Englishman 
who can write it correctly. But English- 
men know their weakness and generally 


putation scholarship. 





refrain from exposing it, being greatly 
isted in concealment by the exquisite 
courtesy of the Japanese, who never smile 
at speaking their tongue 
faultily or deride one writing it wrongly. 
The Japanese, on the contrary, exercise 
no such caution, and are protected by no 
such consideration, Therefore it were 
well if “Sumiyosut” and his friends ap- 
plied themselves to correct the source of 
the trouble instead of railing against the 





as 


a foreigner 


ridicule its exhibition evokes. Having no 
ground to hope for gentle treatment at the 
hands of foreign local critics, their best 
plan is to deprive criticism of material by 
teaching their countryman that to write, 
without English aid, English which shall 
not be laughable, is Only given to one 
among ten thousand Japanese scholars, 
just as to write, without Japanese aid, 
Japanese which shall not faulty, has never 
been given to any English student. 


THE SIAM BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
oe gd 

HE latest news from India shows that 

matters on the Siam-Burmah frontier 
The British 
Commissioners for delimitation met with 
the passive resistance and veiled hostility 
of the Siamese, and unless the complexion 
of affairs allers greatly the Indian Govern- 
ment is not unlikely to have some diffi- 
culty in defining the boundaries between 
the Siamese Shan States and those now 
under British rule. Under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances the settlement of 
boundaries in these regions is a compli- 
cated and difficult task, owing to the vast 
area of debateable land. The history of 
the rival claims is given by Mr. Hour 
HALvert in his valuable work “ A Thou- 
sand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 
States.” It appears that up to 1774 the 
Shan States, now under Siam, together 
with the present Siamese province of 
Raheng, were incorporated in the Bur- 
mese dominions. 


are far from satisfactory. 


In that year the Zimmé 
Shans, who occupied the country to. the 
south of the valley of the Meh Khoke, a 





river which enters the Cambodia River 
near Kiang Hsen, rebelled against the 
Burmese, and asked for and accepted the 
protection of Siam. The Shans of the 
valley of the Meh Khoke and of the States 
to the north of it remained tributary to 
Burmah, and intermittent warfare, consist- 
ing of predatory raids, has since been 
waged between them and their neighbours 
till the present time. Fora hundred miles 
to the south of the Mech Khoke, and for 
fifty miles to the north of that river, the 
country for many years was rendered so 
unsafe by this border warfare that it was 
thrown out of cultivation and deserted. 
Zimmé, the capital of a large Shan State 
of the same name, was not re-occupied till 
1796, and Lapoon, the capital of another 
‘State, remained vacant until 1820. Of 
late years the Siamese Shans have gradu- 
ally encroached upon the debateable land, 
causing retaliatory raids on the part of the 
Burmese Shans. In 1842 the Siamese 
Shans advanced into the valley of the 
Meh Khoke and occupied Kiang Hai, and 
in 1881 crossed the river and settled in 
Kiang Hsen, which is claimed by the 
Burmese Shan Chief of Kiang Tung 
as his territory, and is still, therefore, 
a bone of contention. Even since we 
annexed Upper Burmah and declared 
our protection over the Burmese Shan 
States, the Siamese have encroached for a 
distance of 22 miles, and been so bold as 
to build a fort in the British territory. 
This has given rise to frequent attacks on 
the recently erected Siamese Shan villages 
in the disputed territory, and the country 
is likely to remain in a turmoil until the 
rival claims of the Siamese and Burmese 
Shans are settled. The serious rebellion 
in the Shan State of Zimmé that borders 
the new British possessions, which was 
due to the imposition of burdensome and 
vexatious taxation by the Siamese, and the 
fact that M. PAvig, the French Consul at 
Luang Prabang, is inciting the Shans to 
throw off their allegiance to Siam and to 
accept the protection of France, consti- 
tute a state of affairs which is of serious 
importance to Great Britain. If these 
States are allowed to fall French 
hands the path of the Burmah-Siam-China 
Railway will be blocked, and a great disap- 
pointment will be in store for British com- 
mercial and industrial classes, who for 
many years have set their hearts upon 
pushing their trade by means of this pro- 
jected railway into Central Indo-China and 
the western Jand-locked half of the great 
Empire of China. The importance of the 
project, formulated by Messrs. HALLETT 
and CoLQUHOUN, to British commerce has 
for years been recognized by statesmen of 
all shades of opinion. Itis the only known 
route by which Burmah can be connected 
by rail with China. Lord Durrertin, in 
his recent address to the London Chamber 
of Commerce, laid great stress upon the 
importance of this connection to our future 
trade. He said: — ‘Before very 
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distant date, I. prophesy that our chief 
means of communication with China will 
be either through the north east 
of Burmah.”’ The competition for the 
trade of China is every year becoming 
more fierce. Foreign lines of steamers 
now direct from the continent of 
Europe to Chinese ports, and foreign mer- 
chants are doing their utmost to push 
their goods into the country. China is 


or 


run 


hemmed in on every side, excepting the 
sea-board, by foreign Powers. 
borders it on the north; the French in 
Tonquin on the south-east ; and the British, 
in Burmah and the Shan States, on the 
west and the south-west. 
Powers has therefore special advantages 
for pushing its trade in the provinces of 
China which neighbour its territory. Each 
is bent upon connecting its seaboard by 
rail with certain points on the Chinese 
frontier in order to decrease the cost of 
carriage for its goods, and to induce the 
Chinese to develop systems of railways 
from those points into various parts of their 
Empire. The foreign trade of China and 
Hongkong, which of late years has been 
rapidly increasing, in 1888 was valued at 
fifty-four millions sterling, and of this the 
share of Great Britain amounted to thirty- 
seven millions, having advanced in value 
from twenty-three millions in 1881. With 
the French competing with us from their 
vantage ground in Tonquin for the trade 
of the Shan States and Southern and 
Central China; with the Russians making 
a railway neighbouring the northern pro- 
vinces of China, and devising branches to 
tap the trade of those provinces at certain 
points of the frontier; and with the in- 
creasing competition we have to meet at 
the Chinese seaports, it behoves us to 
look sharply after British interests, and to 
do all we can to avail ourselves of our ad- 
vantageous position in Burmah to open out 
the neighbouring markets in China and 
the Shan States to our trade by connect- 
ing them with our Burmese seaboard by 
means of the projected railway. The com- 
mercial policy of France and Russia is one 
of protection. Wherever the French or 
Russian flag flies in the East, their bar- 
riers of prohibitive tariffs are raised against 
the entrance of the goods of other nations. 
Our trade in Central Asia, since that re- 
gion came under Russian rule, may be 
said to have become extinct, and Russian 


Russia 


Each of these 


goods are now competing with ours in 
Northern and Western China as well as 
in Persia, Afghanistan, and neighbouring 
countries. The French, finding that their 
F general was insufficient to prevent 
British manufactures from competing with 
them in their Eastern possessions, lately 
increased their duties by sixty per cent., 
with the avowed intention of keeping 
Engli 
and passing thene 
and the n 
If we allow 
fall to the French we shall, therefore, not 








sh goods from entering the country 
into the Shan States 
ig Chinese provinces. 








m and its Shan States to 
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only have our road to China blocked, and 
thus lose all chance of increasing our trade 
with the western half of that great and 
populous empire, but we shall inevitably 
lose our present markets in Siam and the 
Shan States. Our commercial interests 
in Siam as compared with those of the 
rest of the world, according to our Mini- 
ster at Bangkok, are “in fixed capital, as 
2to1; in steamers as 8 tor; in exports, 
as g to 2; in imports, as 2 to 1.” In his 
despatch to Lord GRANVILLE in 1885, he 
stated that ‘‘it is further to be noted that 
the import duties are only three per cent. 
ad valorem. If Siam proper were to pass 
into the hands of any European Power 
with protectionist tendencies, it cannot be 
doubted that the tariff would be greatly 
increased.” It was pointed out by the 
Commissioners on Trade Depression, in 
their Final Report, that owing to the re- 
strictive tariff on the continent and else- 
where the demand for our commodities 
had fallen off in quarters where formerly 
our goods found a certain and remunera- 
tive market ; and the Commissioners ex- 
pressed their opinion that in order to 
further extend our trade it is obvious that 
we must display greater activity in the 
This is not a 
time, therefore, when we can afford to 
lose any of our Eastern markets, or to neg- 
lect to take the necessary precautions to 
prevent our only known practicable rail- 
way approach to China from being blocked 
by the threatened aggression of our French 
protectionist rivals. The present condi- 
tion of Siam, according to Mr. HALLETT’S 
description, can only be parallelled by 
that of the Malay States before we took 
them under our protection. Even in the 
capital aman or women can seldom be 
is 


search for new markets. 


found outside the Chinese, who not 
the slave of the wealthy or the noble. 
The Government appears to be vicious in 
the extreme. 
the people by granting monopolies for 
gambling, opium, and spirits. It places 
the people under unscrupulous and tyran- 
nical masters—merciless, heartless, and 
exorbitant leeches—who, unless heavily 
bribed, force the peasantry to do their 
three months’ corvée labour at times and 
seasons that necessarily break up all 
habits of industry and ruin all plans to 
engage in successful business. It imposes 
taxes upon everything grown in the coun- 
The mesh 


It_ encourages the vices’ of 


try, and upon every industry. 
of the Government net is so small that 
even charcoal and bamboos are taxed to 
the extent of 1 in 10, and firewood 1 in 5, 
in kind. This burdensome taxation 
levied in the most vexatious manner that 
can be conceived ; for the taxes are let out 








is 


to unscrupulous Chinamen, who are thus 
able to squeeze, cheat, and rob the people 
mercilessly. It is no use appealing from 
the tax-gatherer to the officials, Money 
wins its way, and justice is unknown in 
Siam, Everyone who has not a friend at 


Court is preyed upon by the governors 


and their rapacious underlings. If a man 
is believed to be in possession of money, 
false charges are brought against him, 
directly or indirectly, by the officials, 
order to wring his money out of 
him, Everyone that Mr. HALLETT ques- 
tioned in Bangkok was of opinion that 
the state of the people could not be 
much it 
they from false charges and lawsuits, that 
they willingly become the slaves of the 
powerful in order to gain their protection. 
Siam is socially and politically rotten to 
There is no visible leaven in it 
that can lead to reform. Its Laos pro- 
vinces in the Valley of the Meh Kong, 
or Cambodia River, will doubtless before 
long be annexed by the French, whose 
officials have urged the policy upon their 
Government ever since they first put foot 
in the country, and have lately been tak- 
In the valleys 


in 


worse than is. So unsafe are 


the core. 


ing steps in this direction. 
of the Meh Nam and its branches, which 
comprise Siam proper and its Shan States, 
the French have up till now acknowledged 
that the interests of Great Britain are 
supreme, It rests with us to carefully 
watch events and determine the boundary 
where the projected French annexations 
The impudent encroachment 
of Siam upon the territories of our vassals, 
and the absurd claims which it makes to 
territory rightly appertaining to our Bur- 


must cease. 


mese Shan States, necessitate sharp cor- 
rection on our part, and will doubtless be 
intelligently dealt with by Mr. Ney Euias, 
the very able political officer who is at the 
head of the Commission for defining the 
frontier. 


THE COAL SUPPLY OF THE WORLD. 
Sete 

SEMI-OFFICIAL statement respect- 

ing the coal supply of the world, so 
far as it is at present known, has been 
published in England. Its effect is re- 
assuring, for it shows that whatever the 
world may have to fear, anything like 
the exhaustion of the coal supplies avail- 
able, even at a greatly increased rate of 
consumption, is not likely to happen with- 
in a measurable distance of time. Geo- 
logical examinations carried on in recent 
years have had the effect of showing that 
coal, like petroleum, is one of the most 
widely distributed substances in nature, 
and that workable coalfields exist in 
nearly every country on the earth, while 
in some places the mineral is heaped up 
in quantities that appear incredibly large. 
For instance, the comparatively small is- 
land of Formosa contains within its limited 
area no less than 10,000 square miles of 
coal deposits, and the coal veins there 
reach the enormous thickness in parts of 
g6ft. When it is remembered that oft. 
and roft. is considered a good thick vein, 
the value of the Formosa supplies will be 
more readily understood. The deposits of 





|that island alone would suffice to keep the 
lworld going for centuries, and yet only a 
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few years ago the fact that the mineral 
existed there was quite unknown to Euro- 
peans. Leaving out of consideration Eng- 
land, Europe possesses an area of coal 
deposits far larger than is generally sup- 
posed, and the German Handel's Museum 
has recently given its readers a few figures 
relating to them of considerable interest. 
The Low Countries, Belgium, and Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, 
Bohemia, possess an available coal area of 
nearly 60,000 square miles. Then Austria, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece contain 
coal deposits estimated to cover an extent 
of between 30,000 and 40,000 square miles. 
And it must not be forgotten that a frac- 
tional proportion of these has yet been 
only touched. Russia has already sur- 
veyéd coal-fields extending over 22,000 
square miles. But the mineral is widely 
distributed throughout the Russian Em- 
pire, in Poland, and in Siberia, in the 
basin of the Donetz, the Ural region, and 
the Caucasus. Only a month or two ago 
the discovery of a rich deposit of anthracite 
coal in the Ekaterinoslaw Government was 
announced, and there is no doubt that 
more careful surveys of the country will 
lead to fresh finds of the mineral there. 
The Russian deposits are being turned 
to good account, moreover, and properly 
worked. The production of the Central 
Russian collieries has been attracting a 
good deal of attention lately by reason of 
their growing output. In 1888 the col- 
lieries of the Kursk-Karkow, Sea of Azov, 
and Donetz districts produced 
1,500,000 tons of coalall told. In 1889 
they had raised the output to nearly 
2,225,000 tons, an increase of almost 50 
Coming to Asia, there are 
rich stores of coal in the northern half 
of Asia Minor. The extent of the Tur- 
kish coal deposits can only be guessed 
at, for a geological survey of even the 
rudest kind has never yet been attempted 
in this part of the SULTAN’s dominions. 
But the area within which the mineral 
occurs must be very large, judging from 
the nature and lay of the country. The 
neighbouring State, Persia, is believed 
to possess some 9,000 square miles of coal- 
fields. Afghanistan is known to contain 
coal, and in Turkestan and Central Asia 
the Russian Government has been officially 
notified of the discovery of coal deposits. 
India possesses deposits extending over 
an area of no less than 35,000 square 
miles, and there is little doubt that similar 
seams of the mineral will be traced in 
Burmah, The Japanese official statistics 
respecting coal production in these islands 
then quoted. But, surpassing in 
extent and value all other deposits in 
Asia, there are the coalfields of the Chi- 
into reckoning. 


and 


about 


per cent. 


are 


nese Empire to take 
They are estimated to cover upwards of 
400,000 square miles, an area greater than 
that of all the remaining coal deposits of 
the Old World taken together. The vast 


store of fuel heaped up in these seams has 
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not even been touched as yet. It is still a 
virgin treasure, for the extent to which 
coal is worked by the Chinese is too in- 
significant to be worth taking into ac- 
count, With the stores of China alone to 
draw upon, the world would for ages have 
little reason to fear a coal famine, and 
when the other unworked areas of Europe 
and Asia are added to the 400,000 square 
miles available in the Middle Kingdom, it 
is abundantly clear that the period within 
which the supplies of the Old World will 
be exhausted must be very remote indeed. 
The extent of the United States coalfields 
is tolerably well-known ; but they are far 
from being the richest and most valu- 
able in the New World. It is not all 
unlikely that the deposits of the Dominion 
of Canada will prove quite as extensive 
and important as those of the Republic. 
British Columbia is one mass of coal, 
and Nova Scotia is developing its collieries 
at a rate that bids fair to make it the 
great coal country of the north of America. 
The Cape Breton pits are turning out now 
about 1,000,000 tons a year, employing 
about 5,000 men. The coal shipments of 
this little colony are handled by about 
2,550 vessels, with an aggregate of 250,000 
tons, and crews numbering 24,000. This 
is not a bad mining record for a State like 
Nova Scotia. British Columbia is handi- 
capped by the heavy protective duties of 
the United States, but the output of Van- 
couver Island, where there are about 
10,000 square miles of coalfields, was 
fully 500,000 tons in 1889. The Domi- 
nion of Canada raised in 1888, according 
to the Report of the Geological Survey, 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of 
coal—a very respectable total. But the 
mineral deposits of the northern half of 
the American Continent will not compare 
those of the central and southern 
portions of the New World. 


with 
Mexico has 
not less than 10,000 to 12,000 square miles 
of coalfields. Brazil has extensive fields, 
in which the veins run from 17 feet to 25 
feet in thickness. ‘The State of Columbia, 
the whole of Patagonia, and the Repub- 
lic of Peru have enormous stores of 
the mineral which have never yet been 
drawn upon to the extent of a single 
pound, The Falkland Islands are similarly 
endowed. But the most extraordinary 
deposits in the whole world are un- 
doubtedly those of Chili, the ‘nitrate 
land.” Nothing like them is known to 
exist, for the whole of the southern half 
of Chili is simply one vast single deposit of 
coal. The country, in fact, is raised upon 
a foundation of coal. But even should 
the stores of the New World be ex- 
hausted in process of time, there will be 
a reserve to fall back upon in Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, New Caledonia, 
and Natal. The mineral resources of all 
these countries are scarcely yet known, 
Only portions have geologically 
“surveyed.” But already deposits reach- 
ing over 100,000 square miles in extent 


been 


have been found to exist in Tasmania, 
New Caledonia, and Natal; and there is 
yet the whole of the vast interior of 
Africa to be explored. The enormous 
stretches of inner Australia have still to 
be examined by surveyors, and geologists 
have yet to tell us what are the mineral 
resources of Borneo and the islands— 
all rich in deposits of metals, fuel, and 
petroleam—of the Eastern Archipelago. 
We know from indications apparent that 
coal deposits will be found to exist in all 
these parts, and most likely on a very 
large scale, to add to the available sup- 
plies of the world in due time. At all 
events, the figures above given relating to 
the unworked area of coal in existence, 
will serve to show that there is no cause 
for immediate anxiety on the score of the 
world’s coal supply. The British collieries 
are estimated to have raised in 1889 over 
173,000,000 tons of the mineral, the lar- 
gest output ever recorded in the United 
Kingdom, and the produce may be in- 
creased in perfect assurance that when, at 
some yet remote period, the British fields 
are exhausted, there are plenty of other 
deposits to which recourse can be had. 


THE OLD PROBLEM. 
ag 
1 

HE writing evoked by recent corre- 
spondence and a leading article in 

The Times on the subject of Treaty Revi- 
sion, is typical of the whole course of the 
weary negotiations. At this eleventh 
hour we might at least expect that the 
question would be soberly discussed on its 
merits without exhibitions of gross preju- 
dice. Vain expectation. Two out of the 
three writers who devote their pens to 
representing what they are pleased to call 
the foreign side of the problem, have 
practically nothing to set forth except a 
silly and characteristic tirade against the 
great London journal, which, they assert, 
has allowed itself to be hoodwinked into 
espousing the Japanese cause pure and 
simple, with gullibility as fatuous and 
almost as criminal as that which marked 
its attitude towards the PiGGort forgeries. 
The Japanese cause forsooth! What is 
the Japanese cause and what the foreign? 
Half a dozen years ago, a feeble agitation 
having been raised in Yokohama for the 
purpose of recovering control of the Settle- 
ment’s municipal affairs, the land-renters 
met and discussed the question with more 
spirit than sense. In the course of the 
debate a certain orator rose and warned 
the meeting to be wary, lest, by over- 
frankness of controversy, they should 
“show their hand to the Japanese.” The 
caution was warmly applauded, few per- 
ceiving apparently that the sentiment of 
hostility it embodied must be fatal to any- 
thing like a satisfactory arrangement. 
The same unreasoning spirit of opposition 
prevails to-day, though happily, we be- 
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lieve, within a greatly narrowed circle, 
and every fresh display of it places a fresh 
obstacle in the path to an amicable settle- 
ment. 
reign cause are identical in this matter. 
Whatever really conduces to the interest 
of the one, conduces equally to the interest 
of the other. As for Tie Times, to speak of 
it as being “hoodwinked into Japanese 
service” is very childish. The columns of 
the leading journal are open to all corre- 
spondence respectably written by respect- 
The authorities at Printing 


The Japanese cause and the fo- 


able persons. 
House Square have access to the best pos- 
sible sources of information, and do not fail 
to exhaust them before committing their 
newspaper to any definite line of policy. 
Yet for years they have themselves steadily 
advocated in their leading columns, and 
have suffered correspondents to advo- 
cate in their correspondence columns, the 
expediency of solving the Treaty Revision 
problem in a liberal and generous spirit. 
How does it happen that, during all this 
time, no one has succeeded in uncovering 
the eyes of the “hoodwinked” newspaper? 
The persons who call it a victim of decep- 
tion and who, according to their 
showing, have a deep interest in dissemi- 
nating the truth—are they so impotent, or 
do they command so little respect, that 
they cannot rescue the leading journal 
from its humiliating position? It is not 
as though they had made no effort. One 
of them, a gentleman who for years had 
been a warm advocate of the views con- 
sistently endorsed by The Times, recently 
made a startling volte face, and submit- 
ted to the Office in Printing House Square 
a statement of ‘the other side” of the 
problem, A subtle and skilful advocate, 
he did not allow accuracy to impede the 
marshalling of his arguments, or justice 
to weaken the colours of his ungrateful 
picture. Zhe Times published his commu- 
nication, but was it thereby turned even 


own 


so much as a hair’s breadth from its pre- 
vious course ? Surely some evil fate must 
have been suffered to assume the 
chievous direction of this affair. Into the 
service of one side are pressed victims of 
prejudice, s 
tures of chicanery ; yet somehow the lead- 
ing English journals and all the authors of 
note who have visited the East, espouse 
the views of these recreants and allow 
theniselves to be blinded by their spurious 
sentimentality ; whereas the pure-souled, 
impartial, disinterested and manly expo- 
nents of “the other side” cry vainly in 
wv 


mis- 





ves to self-interest, and crea- 








ste places and no man hearkens unto 
them. Truth has seldom fallen upon such 
evil times. 


s for the particular 





subject. of renew- 
cd discussion, it seems to us very simple. 
‘The correspondent of Zhe Times denies 
the practical utility of the guarantee by 
which foreign suitors were promised that, 
the event of 
Court by appeal, their cases should be 
adjudicated by a mixed bench of Japanese 
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and foreign 
majority. 


Supreme Court could be reached in re- 


experts, the latter in the 
He says that, inasmuch as the 


spect of errors of law alone, the foreign 
suitor would be unprotected in respect of 
the far more important question of errors 
of fact. “ The other side,” on the contrary, 
maintains that this guarantee is vital; that 
it constituted “the real heart” of Japan’s 
proposals, and that it cannot possibly be 
dispensed with. Now it so happens that 
a tribunal whose verdict these objectors 
will scarcely be disposed to doubt, has 
pronounced definitely as to the value of 
a few judges of foreign origin in the Su- 
preme Court. That tribunal is the British 
Government. The English-Foreign Office’s 
chief objection to Count Oxuma’s pro- 
posals, as the London and China Express 
truly explains, is understood to have been 
that the Judges Guarantee, in its reduced 
form, had become comparatively worthless. 
The negotiators in Downing Street did 
not claim, we believe, that the employ- 
ment of foreigners in a judicial capacity 
by Japan must be considered an essential 
condition of Treaty Revision. But they 
did claim that if such a condition be inter- 
nationally offered and accepted, it must 
possess practical utility, and that England 
could not, without loss of dignity, assume 
the position of attaching public importance 
to an engagement of such slender applica- 
tion as that proposed. We think that in 
this matter England’s course was true to the 
eminently practical and sensible rules by 
whichherinternational dealings haveinvari- 
ably been guided. At all events, if she was 
right, then the correspondent of Zhe Times 
is also right; if she was wrong, then he too 
errs in her company. The ready though 
irrelevant answer will doubtless be that if 
the guarantee, in the shape advanced last 
year and accepted by America, Germany, 
Russiaand France, possessed little practical 
value, then the only proper course was to 
vestore it approximately to the dimensions 
it had in Count INoUye’s programme. 
This contention, though from a logical 
point of view it deserves no notice, brings 
us to another phase of the question; a 
phase which, as we think, really occupies 
the leading place and deserves to be 
briefly discussed in a separate article. 





I. 

WE that the assertion of 
The Times’ correspondent as to the prac- 
tical inutility of the Judges Guarantee 
in its reduced form, accords with the view 
taken by HER Majesty's Government 
during the negotiations. If, therefore, any 
guarantee as to the quality of the Japa- 
nese judiciary be required, it must bea 
guarantee of more extensive character 
than that embodied Count Okuma’s 
Does any one imagine fora 


have shown 


in 
proposals 
moment that the Japanese nation can be 
induced to gi 





such a guarantee? The 
conditions to be dealt with have radically 
changed since the negotiations for revi- 


sion entered the field of practical politics 
in 1881, and it would be the merest 
fatuity to close our cyes to the change. 
Japan has learned what an independent 
country is entitled to expect at the hands 
of other States. The mood of confiding 
docility which possessed her in the early 
days of her renewed intercourse with the 
West, has been replaced by a strong sense 
of offended dignity and illiberal treatment. 
That is the broad fact that must be kept 
in view before everything else. Some 
foreign critics may assert, for example, 
that the plea of unconstitutionality urged 
last year by the opponents of the Judges 
Guarantee, cannot be sustained. The 
Japanese simply reply that it is for them 
alone to interpret their own Constitution, 
and that in common, for the matter of that, 
with other competent foreign critics, 
they consider the proposed guarantee 
opposed indirectly to the letter and 
directly to the spirit of the Constitution. 
Will any Occidental Government under- 
take the unwarrantable and hopeless task 
of proving to them that they are in error? 
Such conclusions are among the verdicts 
which every free nation has a right to pro- 
nounce absolutely, and an equal right to 
exclude from the sphere of foreign discus- 
sion. So, too, it may be urged that but 
for political agitation and the friction of 
parties, Japanese public opinion would 
never have shown itself so exacting as it 
did last year. What is the value of such 
a contention? Party politics and the agi- 
tation they engender are among the factors 
which have to be reckoned with in modern 
Japan. To deny the efficiency of public 
opinion because it is moulded by such 
agencies, is as though an autocratically 
governed State should decline to accept as 
representative the opinions expressed by 
parliament in a constitutional country. 
We must take Japan as she is, instead of 
futilely imagining that she remains what 
she was when we first. made her acquaint- 
No longer controlled by the hands 
of a few virtually irresponsible statesmen, 
the nation has assumed the direction of 
many of its own affairs, notably of the 
Treaty Revision problem. It is true that 
the terms which the country rejected last 
year would have been gladly accepted by 
it three years previously. It is true 
that the guarantee which chiefly excited 
opposition was intrinsically a tri 


ance. 









ing con- 
cession, whatever magnitude it possessed 
from a sentimental point of view. It is 
true that the proposals from which Japan 
ultimately receded were of her own states- 
men’s choosing, and that, in accepting 
them, foreign Powers behaved with liber- 
ality and consideration, But to cite all 
this is merely to adduce illustrations of the 
fact that, for purposes of international 
negotiation, Japan has undergone a radical 
change. She now knows exactly what as 


afrce State she is 





entitled to claim, and 
It 
would have been a happy thing could 


|she will be content with nothing less. 
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she and all the great Powers have 
been induced to accept the compromise 
proposed by Count Okuma last year, and 
we, among others, spared no pains to 
bring about that result, just as, three years 
previously, we had endeavoured to secure 
assent to Count INOUYE's terms—terms 
far exceeding anything that foreigners can 
hope for again. Each of those successive 
failures added to the difficulty of a situa- 
tion already sufficiently difficult, and if the 
error of mistaking facts is to be repeated 
for the third time, the result will be most 
deplorable. 
blem might be quietly left to work out its 
own solution, It is not as though foreigners 
might placidly fold their hands and wait 
until their scepticism about the trustworthi- 
ness of Japanese Judges had been dis- 
pelled by some undefined and indefinable 
process. Japan will not wait. She under- 
stands just as well as we do that until 
her Judges are afforded an opportunity of 
proving their competence, they cannot 
establish a title to trust. Many years have 
clapsed since she began to equip colleges 
for the legal training of her people, and to 
send chosen students of law to America 
and Europe to complete their education. 
Does she find that all this earnest effort 
has brought her perceptibly nearer her 
goal? Let Zhe Times’ exponent of “the 
other side” reply, who does not hesitate 
to assert that she has made no attempt 
whatever to provide a competent judiciary 
and that the Western conception of ad- 
ministering justice is wholly strange to 
her. Fifteen years’ service have not quali- 
fied her even for the hand of LEAH; will 
another fifteen years, under similar condi- 
tions, secure for her the gift of RACHEL? 
She will not wait, we repeat. The temper 
of her people to-day shows plainly that 
their patience is well nigh exhausted. 


It is not as though the pro- 


Thoughtless persons may describe that 
temper as a recrudescence of the old-time 
anti-foreign spirit. Whatis the old-time 
anti-foreign spirit? Is it the spirit that 
induced the Japanese in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to welcome with 
open arms the Spaniards, the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, and to grant the English free 
tradal access to every part of the empire? 
Or is it the spirit of distrust and disgust 
that grew out of the religious intolerance, 
the treacherous intrigues, the mutual re- 
criminations, and the greed of those early 
propagandists and settlers? ‘There never 
was any anti-foreign spirit in Japan until 
foreigners themselves educated it, and if 
history is now repeating itself, we can 
clearly decipher the steps of the process. 
The present feeling of umbrage and sore- 
ness—for undoubtedly such a feeling 
exists—is simply an outcome of the treat- 
ment which the Japanese have suffered at 
foreign hands, and is inevitably destined 
to grow deeper and stronger so long as 
that treatment remains unaltered. The 
existence of such a feeling must at any 
time have proved highly uncomfortable 
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and inconvenient for foreign residents ; 
its development at the present time when 
the people are on the eve of acquiring 
power to make their voice heard in the 
councils of State, is ominous. 
folks shrink from the danger of miscarri- 


Our wise 


ages of justice under Japanese jurisdiction, 
but fail to appreciate the far greater peril 
incurred by persisting in such obstinate 
It is true, indeed, that the Con- 
stitution reserves the conduct of the coun- 


timidity. 


try’s foreign relations to the EMPEROR. 
But it is equally true that the support of the 
Diet will be withheld from any Cabinet 
which fails to adopt and assert the nation’s 
p.esent estimate of its dignity and rights. 
We, in our capacity of English journalists, 
are not disposed to forecast accurately the 
steps which Parliament may take to ac- 
complish its purpose. But that it will 
take some steps, and that their results will 
greatly aggravate the situation for fo- 
reigners, cannot reasonably be doubted. 
The problem is fast outgrowing the con- 
trol of those who would have been content 
to patiently work out its amicable solution. 











THE ADMINISTRATIVE COURT. 
ceils res 
Law No. 48. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Law of the Administrative 
Court, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated June 28th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Aniromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Sarco ‘Tsuxumicur, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Yamapa AK1yosH, 
Minister,of State for Justice. 
Count Marsuxata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Ovama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Goro Suostro, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
Viscount Aox1 Suvzo, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Viscount Kapayama SUKENORI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
Vosurkawa AKIMASA, 
Minister of State for Education, 
Moursu Munemrsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 











CHAPTER 1.—ORGANIZATION OF THE ADMINI- 


strative Court. 

Article 1.—The Administrative Court shall be 
established in Tokyo. 

Article 2.—In the Administrative Cowt there 
shall be one President and various Councillors, the 
number of whom shall be fixed by Imperial Or- 
dinance, Clerks also shall be attached to the Ad- 
ministrative Court, whose number and office shall 
be fixed by Imperial Ordinance. 

Article 3.—The President shall be of chokunin 
rank ; the Councillors shall be of chokwnin or sonin 
rank. ‘The president and Councillors shall be ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the Minister Pre- 
sident of State from among officials whose ages 
are above 30 years, and who have held office as 
higher administrative officials or as judges during 
a period of more than 5 years. 
jerks shall be appointed by the President. 

Article 4.—The President as well as the Coun- 
cillors are prohibited from doing the following 
things during their term of office :— 

1. Concerning themselves publicly with politics. 

2, Becoming partisans of any political party, 

members of any political association, mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, or of 
city, prefectural, rural, district, municipal, 



































town, or village assemblies, or of any meeting 
of Councillors. 

3. Holding a public office to which a salary is 
attached, or holding public office with the in- 
tention of gaining’ monetary advantage, ex- 
cept in the case of their being appointed to 
additional office (Kenkwan). 

4. Engaging in any commercial occupation, o 
any occupation which is incompatible with ad- 
ministrative order, 

Article 5.—The President and Councillors may 
not be ordered to retire, or be removed from their 
office, or placed on the hishoku list against their 
wish (unless by judgment under the Penal Code 
or by correctiokal punishment, except in the case 
of Article 6) 

he last paragraph shall also apply to those offi- 
cials who may hold the office of President or Council- 
lor of the Adininistrative Court as additional offi 

‘The law of correctional punishment shall be de- 
cided separately by Imperial Ordinance. 

Article 6.—Should the President or Councillors 
become incapable of discharging their duties 
owing to bodily or mental ailment, the Minister 
President of State may advise their retirement in 
accordance with the decision of a general meeting 
of the Administrative Court. 

Article 7.—The President shall preside over the 
affairs of the Administrative Court. 

Should the President be prevented from dis- 
charging his duties, the Councillor of highest ranle 
shall represent him; should there be councillors of 
equal rank, that one who was appointed first shall 
represent the President. 

Article 8.—The President may himself become 
Chief Judge, or appoint any councillor Chief Judge. 

Should it be necessary to divide the work’ of the 
Court such division and distribution of business 
shall be decided by Imperial Ordinance. 

Article 9.—The judgments of the Administrative 
Court shall be subjected to the consideration of a 
bench of more than five Judges, including the 
Chief Judge and Councillors.” The number of 
Judges must, however, be anodd number. Should 
the number, by the non-attendatice of any, be an 
even one, councillors of lowest rank or of most re- 
cent appointment, should their rank be the same, 
shall be exempted from voting. 

Judgment shall be given according to the vote 
of the majority (kahansu). 

Article 10.—Neither the President nor any Coun- 
cillor is permitted to take part in the decision or 
discussion of the Court in the following cases :— 

1. When the matters to be decided are related 
to himself or his parents, brothers or sisters, 





























wife or children, 

2. When the matter to be decided has been 
treated by him in the position of a manager 
(rijisha), agent, or in some other capacity out- 
side the Court, or when he has already expres- 
sed a private opinion in regard to the matters 
to he decided. 

3- When he has had connection with the treal- 
ment, or decision of the case to be decided, in 
the capacity of an administrative official. 

Article r1r.—The plaintiff as well as the defend- 
ant may challenge the presence of the President 
or of any Councillor by means of written or oral 
statements, giving his reasons in the case of the 
last article. 

The Administrative Court shall decide as to the 
exclusion of any official under this article. 

Article r2.—When the President or any Coun- 
cillor states facts relating to circumstances which 
are the cause of challenge or exclusion ; or when the 
President or any Councillor seems doubtful of his 
capability to take part in any discussion or deci- 
sion, the Administrative Court shall decide as to 
the exclusion of such official. 

Article 13.—Regulations to deal with the affairs 
of the Administrative Court shall be decided in 
accordance with Imperial Ordinance, 

Article 14.—Advocates (bengoshi) licensed by 
the Administrative Court can only plead in ad- 
ministrative suits, 


Cuaprer 2—Auruority or THE ADMINISTRA- 
tive Court. 

Article 15.—The Administrative Court shall con- 
duct trial and give judgments in all cases which 
come within its province under Laws and Imperial 
Ord 























‘The Administrative Court shall not 
try or decide any suit for damages. 

Article 17,—No administrative suit may be rais- 
ed after it has come before the highest local 
administrative office, and the decision of the same 
has been obtained, except those which are specially 
provided for in Laws or Imperial Ordinances. 

Administrative suits may be raised directly 











against the action of any Minister of State for any 
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Department, or of any office under the direct con 
trol of the Cabinet, or of any higher local admini- 
strative office. 

An administrative suit may not be raised when 
a petition relative thereto has been presented to 
any Department or to the Cabinet. 

Article 18.—The decisions of the Administrative 
Court shall bind all administrative offices which 
are related to the cases so decided. 

Article 19.—A new trial may not be sanctioned 
against the judgment of the Administrative Court. 

Article 20,— he Administrative Court shall de- 
cide the authorities or jurisdiction (kengen) which 
govern it. 

The Court of Authority (Kengen Saibansho) shall 
decide disputes relating to jurisdiction between 
the Administrative Court and any ordinary or 
special court. 

Article 21.—The execution of judgments of the 
Administrative Court may be entrusted to any 
ordinary court. 


Cuarter 3.—Proceepure IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
Suits. 

Article 22.—An administrative suit must be 
raised within 60 days after the document of treat- 
ment or decision complained against has been 
delivered or intimated to the Administrative 
Office; after which time no administrative suit 
can be raised, Cases which are specially provided 
for by Laws and Ordinances shall, however, be 
excepted. 

‘The Regulations of the Law of Civil Procedure 
shall Le applied in fixing the period within which 
a suit has to be filed, or the period of delay which 
may be allowed in case of misfortune or accident. 

Article 23.—The raising of an administrative 
suit shall not suspend the execution of the action 
or decision of an administrative office, except in 
the cases specially provided for in Laws and 
Imperial Ordinances. The Administrative Court 
or Administrative Offices may suspend execution 
of action or decision, either ex officto or in accord 
ance with the petition of the plaintiff, if such a 
course is deemed necessary. 

Article 24.—Administrative suits shall be raised 
in the Administrative Court by meansof documents, 

Legal practitioners deemed to be so in accord- 
ance with Laws, may raise-adiministrative suits. 

Article 25.—A statement of claims shall be signed 
and sealed by the plaintiff, describing the following 
matters :— 

1. The personal status (mibun), occupation, re- 

sidence and age of the plaintiff. 

2. The Administrative Office which is in the 

position of defendant or co-defendant. 

3. The subject of claim and the reasons therefor. 

4. Evidence. 

5. Date. 

Petitions and decisions, as well as evidence relied 
on by the plaintiff, shall be filed in addition to the 
statement of claim. 

Article 26.—Copies of the necessary documents 
shall be filed with the statement of claim for com- 
munication to the defendant. 

Atticle 27.—The Administrative Court shall ex- 
amine the plaintiff's statement of claim, and shall 
cause it to be withdrawn if it be not in accord- 
ance with legal procedure, or if it does not show 
goood grounds for the raising of a suit, 

Suits in which the statement of claim is informal 
shall be sent back for amendment within a certain 
period. 

Article 28,--When a statement of claim is pre- 
sented to the Administrative Court, a copy of the 
same shall be sent to the defendant, who shall be 
ordered to file his defence within a reasonable time. 

Copies of the necessary documents shall also be 
filed for transmission to the plaintiff, 

Article 29.—The Administrative Court shall 
order the plaintiff and defendant respectively to 
file statements of reply (benpakusho) and state- 
ments of rejoinder within a period to be appointed, 
should it consider the same to be necessary. 

Article 30.—The Administrative Court may re- 
quire both the plaintiff and the defendant to inspect 
copies of documents attached to the statements of 
claim and of defence, instead of sending such docu- 
ments@o the plaintiff and defendant respectively, 

Article 31.—The Administrative Court may pei 
mit a third party interested in the suit to plead in 
it in accordance with the petition of one of the 
parties. 

Article 32.—Any Administrative Office may be 
represented in any suit by an official or a com- 
mittee appointed by the responsible Minister of 
State. Any person who thus represents an office 
shall prove his capacity as agent by means of a 
power of attorney. 
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Article 33-—The Administrative Court shail 
summon the plaintiff, defendant, and other persons 
concerned, open the trial and ‘conduct the same 
orally, on a day appointed beforehand. 

The Administrative Court may give judgment 
solely on written proof, if the plaintiff, defendant, 
and the third party aver that they do not wish an 
oral tial. 

Atticle 34.—The explanations of the plaintiff, 
defendant, and third par ty shall be heard in Cowit. 

Persons who obtain permission from the Chief 
Judge may address the Court. 

Plaintiffs, defendants, and third parties may 
supply omissions in documents, remedy mistakes, 
and file new proofs or documents, as to points of 
fact as well as of law, 

Article 35—A Minister of State may depute a 
delegate to attend the Court in order to watch the 
public interest in cases of necessity. 

‘The Administrative Court shall require such 
delegate to express his opinion before it shall give 
judgment. 
ticle 36.—All trials and judgments of the Ad- 
ministrative Court shall take place in public. 

The Administrative Court may decide not to 
makea trial public if there are grounds for sup- 
posing the public peace, good order, or establish- 
ed custom may be interfered with, or if a request 
is made by an Administrative Office to that effect. 

Article 37—The decision to suspend an open 
trial shall be pronounced before the public are 
excluded. 

Article 38.—The Administrative Court shall 
order the attendance of the plaintiff, defendant 
nd third party, and may collect evidence and 
summon witnesses and experts whose evidence and 
opinion are required and are necessary. 

With regard to the duty of giving evidence and 
opinions, or attending trial as witnesses or expert, 
the regulations of Civil Procedure shall be applied, 
and the Administrative Court shall of itself decide 
the penalty which will be inflicted on those who 
do not discharge their duty. 

‘Vhe Administrative Court may take evidence at 
an oral ial, or may request the same to be taken 
by Councillors or by an Administrative Office. 

Article 39.—When a civil suit is raised in re. 
gard to A case pending in the Administrative 
Court aud it appears advisable to await judgment 
in such civil suit, the tial in the Administrative 
Comt may be suspended 

Article 4o.—The Administrative Court shall de- 
cide of itself motions (kosho no moshitate) relating 
to the procedure of the trial. 

Article 41.—The Administrative Court. shall 
not necessarily suspend a trial though the plaintiff 
or the defendant or the third person may not at- 
tend at the date mentioned in the summon. 

The Administrative Court may give judgment 
directly without conducting any trial should the 
plaintiff, defendant and third party fail to attend. 

Article 42,—The Chief Judge, Judges, and clerk 
shall append their names and seals to the judg- 
ment, adding proper reasons for the same, anda 
copy of each shall be given to the plaintiff, the de- 
fendant, and the third party, under the seal of the 
Administrative Court, 

Stamps for civil procedure need not ke attached 
to the documents of an administrative suit. 





















































Article 43—Regulations relating to civil proce- 
dure may be applied to the procedure of an 
administrative suit for which no provisions exist 
in this law, in accordance with the order of the 
Administrative Court. 





Cravrer 4.—Suertrmenrary Rutes, 
Atticle 44.—This law shall come in force on and 
afler the ist day of the roth sronth of the 23rd 
year of Meiji. 
Article 45.—Questions relating to authority ot 
jurisdiction (kezgen) mentioned in Article 20, 
paragiaph 2, shall be decided by the Privy Coun. 


cil until the Court of Authority (Kengen Saiban. 
sho) shall be established, 














‘The form of such decision shall 
Impetial Ordinance. 

Article 46—All previous laws and ordinances 
which conflict with this law shall be abolished o 
and after the day on which this law shall come 
force. 


be settled by 











Article 47.—Suits pending, which have been re- 
ceived already as administrative suits before the 
carrying out of this law, shall be dealt with in ac: 
cordance with former regulations. 





Impertat Orprvance No, IL. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Ree 
gulations relating to the number of Judyes and 
the number and duties of Clerks of the Admin 











strative Court, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated, 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated, June 28th, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamacata AriTomo, 
Minister President of State. 





Article 1.—There shall be eleven 
Administrative Court, 

The oumber of clerks 
Court shall be 15. 

Article 2.—Clerks of the Administrative Court 
shall deal with affairs specially settled by the Law 
of the Administrative Court and by other Laws and 
Ordinances. 

Article 3.—Clerks of the Administrative Court 
shall conduct correspondence, and keep accounts, 
records, and other affairs. 

Article 4.—Clerks of the Administrative Court 
shall be under the orders of the President of the 
Administrative Court. 

The ordevs of the Chief Judge shall be par- 
amount as to trials and judgments. 


Judges of the 


of the Adm 





istrative 











Law No. 47. 
e hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Regulations of New Trials in 
cases of Misdemeanour (Keizai), promulgated by 
Notification No. 2, January, the 18h year of 
Meiji, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
‘This law shall come in force on and after Novem- 
ber ist the aged year of Meiji. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated, June 28ih, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Vamana Axiyosnt, 
Minister of State for Justice. 














The clause “against sentence in public suits” 
(Koso) in Article 3, Notification 2, of January, 
the 18th year of Meiji, shall be amended to read 
“with respect to public suits.” Articles 1, 2, and 
5 shall be deleted. 














CONSULAR FEES ON YAPANESE: 
SHIPPING, 
ee 
Inperrat Orpinance No. 34. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Regulations for Consuls of the 
Japanese Empire, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 


[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated July 2tst, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Viscount Aox1 Suvzo, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 








Paragraph 9 in the list of fees and costs of at« 
tendance of Consuls at places other than their 
Consulates, laid down in the Regulations {oc 
Consuls of the Japanese Empire, shall be amended 
as follows :— 

9. The clearance and entrance of vessels as well 
as the custody of. documents relating to vessels, 

Over 15 and below 60 registered tous; 

above 150 kotu and below 500 koku 

Over 50 and below 100 registered tons; 

above 500 koku and below 1,000 kokt »-sen 50. 
Over 100 and below 200 registered tons; 
hove 1,000 kokue veces YOR Te 

Over 200 and below 500 registered tans. yen a. 
Over §00 tons... yer 5. 
No fees shall, however, be levied on fishing 
vessels, 


Set 30. 























CORRESPONDENCE, 
ees tee ee 
A GRIEVANCE. 
“Japan Mart.” 
Stx,—Will you kindly allow me to trespass upon 
your space to say a few words regarding the 
letters that are published in the Fapan Gazette 
from time to time and said to be written by Japa- 
nese—a specimen of which appeared in its issue of 
rath inst. “The Fapan Gazette appears to think 
jit a smart thing to laugh at other people and 
Itheir writings. [notice that it delights in publish. 
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& “English as she is wrote,” by Japanese espe- 
cially, Tam ata loss to know the cause of this. 
If it is to show that we, Japanese, cannot write 
English, the Fapan Gasette is quite mistaken 
‘There are a great many of us who can take up 
any correspondence in English perfectly well, and 
better than some Englishmen too. [don’t profess 
to be an excellent writer, and I dare not include 
myself in the number of those efficient writers just 
mentioned. 

My countrymen generally feel hurt at such para- 
graphs as published in the Fapan Gazette, a 
for eign newspaper, and one that is published in oxy 
own country, If one Japanese has written a letter 
in absurd English, it does not signify that all Ja- 
panese write the same. Does the Japan Gasette 
contain such wonderfully written articles that they 
should despise the less fortunate? Should, how- 
ever, what I conjecture be wrong, should the only 
motive of the Fapan Gazette in publishing such 
letters be to induce the writers to improve and 
be carelul soas to avoid seeing their letters in print, 
the Yapan Gazette should act otherwise than ex- 
Pose the unfortunate writers to public ridicule, 
and make them the laughing stock of the whole 
community. 

I would like to point out to the Fapan Gazette, 
and those who side with it, that itis a great mis- 
take to think that, being Japanese, we can be 
treated anyhow. It must be remembered that we 
are in our own country and foreigners are trading 
with us. I consider that we are as good as 
anybody; and an honest man, and one who be- 
haves as he should, is second to none in this world, 
no matter what position he holds, whether he be 
tall or short, rich or poor, high or low in rank, 8c. 

Hoping you will be good enough to insert this 
letter in your next issue, and apologizing for the 
trouble, I remain, yours respectfully, 


SUMIYOSHI. 





Yokohama, 17th July, 1899. 


SANITATION IN YOKOHAMA. 





To rue Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—Several times in years past I have, though 
your columns, drawn the attention of the Japanese 
‘Authorities to the filthy state of the Market in 
Yokohama; but neither they, nor the medical 
fraternity bere, appear to take any interest in the 
matter. Now that the cholera-morbus is nearing 
us, itis no more possible for the Authorities to 
ignore the existing state of affairs. 

The state of the Creek also demands some atten- 
tion. The refuse of the houses along it is thrown 
into it (not to speak of dead dogs, cals, etc.), 
and a pestilential smell comes from it at low water 
even in the winter, but now when the sun is strong 
the strench is enough to knock one down when the 
lide is out. 

It is scarcely possible that the medical men of 
Yokohama, constantly driving about the town as 
they do, are not aware of the insanitary condition 
of many parts of it, and one would imagine that 
some of them possessed sufficient influence with 
the Anthorities—of they cared to open their months 
—to have attention paid to their suggestions. 

I do not ask that any expense be incurred by 
the Authorities, because the Police on duty could 
waik through the market daily, and as to the con- 
dition of the Creek it is only a question of pre- 
venting filth from being thrown into it, Itis only 
near the banks that the ground is exposed to the 
rays of the sun, and if these heaps of muck were 
hot increased by constant additions they would 
soon disappear, with the frequent scour the Creek 
is subject to—at all events the condition of the 
Creek would be vastly improved. This is not the 
weather perhaps to disturb the mass of putrefac- 
tion on the banks of the Creek, but at a small 
expense al the proper time the ditch that surrounds 
this Settlement might be made wholesome. 

I enclose my card, and sign,  SANITAS. 

Yokohama, July 23¢d, 1890. 




















SAILING RACE. 
ae ey 


Saturday's sailing race for the large boats prov. 
ed a capital race for the 26 raters; Maid Marion, 
however, had no competition in her class, Lesbiole 
not starting. Daimyo, being on a scientific cruise, 
did not start either. he wind was at S.E., 
a good whole sail breeze and the start was a 
capital one. Molly got first across the line, 17 
seconds after the starting gun, Lady Louise 34 
seconds, Scow, Maid Marion, and Princess Maud 
45 seconds, and Tortoise over a minute after. 
The reach to the North Mark was a fast one. 
Maid Marion after some trouble with her jib- 
topsail, which would not break out from the 
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stops, got_ away smactly from the ruck. 
Maud, with her balloon pulling hee 
ovethauled Lady Louise, Mosquito also get- 
ting away somewhat inexplicably from Molly 
which lagged greatly, her head sheets looking as 
if too much pinned in. The Afaid was of course 
first at the North Mark, and after a minute and a 
half’s work on the starboard tack went round and 
held in towards the shipping. ‘The others kept on, 
Lady Louise being the first to follow the Afata’s 
example, while Princess Maud, hoping the wind 
would free as she got ont, stuck to the starboard 
tack in spite of the flood tide, but had eventually 
to give up and follow the otheis. Maid Marion 
stood well in—so far indeed that when she went 
round for the Lightship the trip was an easy one. 
Lady Louise and Molly did not go far, and when 
they tacked for the Lightship they had the small 
cutter well under their lee, The blue yacht fetch- 
ed close astern of the Lightship, Afolly hit it off 
with comparative ease; but the Princess, pinched 
too much latterly, had to hold well out to clear the 
mark. Afosguito coming up later on went about 
at gh. 3m. 30 sec. but misjudging the distance 
failed to weather, and had to ty again. Mean- 
while Matd Marion rounded the Home Mark and 
set spinnaker to starboard, the wind having 
shifted to the southward, Lady Louise and Molly 
—the latter especially—being terribly bother- 
ed by a large junk. “Lady Loutse afier jibing 
twice elected to run out under plain sail only; 
Molly setting spinnaker improved her position 
relative “to “the blue cutter, Princess Maud 
also drawing up noticeably by the aid of her big 
canvas. dolly was round first, but as soon as 
sheets were pinned in for the Lightship Lady 
Louise began to eat out to windward, of Louise 
and was soon hanging well up on the Doctor’s 
weather quarter. Princess Maud still carried jib 
topsail which she had set after rounding the Light- 
ship, and was perceptibly sagging downto leeward. 
Nearing the Lightship the wind hardened a trifle 
and Molly handed her jib topsail, thenceforward 
maintaining if not improving her condition with re- 
gard to Captain Owston. But as both yachts on 
the starboard tack came in view to windward of 
the Lightship, the blue cutter’s advantage became 
most markedly apparent, for Molly had not room 
to tack. With her allowance of 34 seconds the 
race was now, humanly speaking, a sure thing for 
Molly Baw For on the first round (though to 
be sure Lightship times can never be taken with 
perfect accuracy when that mark has to be 
tacked round), the had reached in in less time 
than Lady Louise, and in any case by waiting 
till the latter went round she could have been 
in stays half a dozen seconds later, and would 
certainly have held her opponent. in. ‘This 
was what it seemed to outsiders Afolly might 
have done to escape from a dilemma in which she 
now found herself by no fault of her own but 
simply by the superior weatherly qualities of the 
other. Afolly, however, tacked and, Captain Ows- 
ton continuing to stand on—having now the tight 
of way, found herself compelled to luff to avoid a 
foul, thence by an easy transition got in irons 
and gathering stem-way was soon under the lee 
of the Lightship—a position from which she dis- 
entangled herself after much waste of time. ‘The 
race thus fell easily to Lady Louise, Molly taking 
second place. Afosquito, sailed very well through 
out, failed to score on her allowance, and Scow was 
completely out of it. Maid Marion thus gets two 
record points, Lady Louise two, and Molly one. 
As a matter of interest it may be noted that had 
Lady Louise been racing with the big cutter on 
measurement allowance (10 m. 26. sec.) she would 
have beat the Maid by four minutes and a half, 
while Molly Bawn on her allowance by measurement 
(a1 min.) would have been one minute to the good. 

Mr. W. W. Campbell was officer of the day, 
being accommodated in a launch kindly lent by 
pt. Weston, The following ave the official 
times — 
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IN H.B.M’S COURT LOR JAPAN. 

a. 

Before J. J. Ensuiz Esq, Acting Assistant 
Judge.—Turspay, July 22nd, 1890. 





BREACH OF CONTRACT BY AN ENGINEER. 


Judgment was given to-day in the action raised 
by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha against Robert 
Atkins, concluding for $1,000 damages. 

His Honour said—When a defendant in an 
action brought on a contract can be regarded as 
a wrongdoer, great latitude is allowed to a jury 
in assessing damages. In the matter of the breach 
of contract, the cause of this action, the defendant 
has constituted himself a wiliul wrongdoer. He 
has deliberately broken the conditions of his former 
engagement to make others in a new one, to his 
personal advantage, and greatly to the detriment 
of the other parties to the contract under considera- 
tion. ‘There will be judgment for the plaintifis in 
the full amount claimed, with cosis. 

Mr. Walford (who appeared for the plaintiffs) 
=Will your Honour fix the costs? 

His Honour—I cannot do that off-hand now. 


Mr. Walford—They will come, I think, to $100, 
but I am quite willing to take $75 including Court 
fees. It is quite immaterial of course, but it would 
save a great deal of trouble in taxing if the de- 
fendant is not here. ‘They will come toa great 
deal more than $100 if they are taxed. 

The Judge—Very well; I fix them at $75 inclu- 
ding Court fees. 

Mr. Walford—Will your Honour also give per- 
mission now for us to uplift the sum of $100 paid 
into Court as security for costs. 

His Honour—Certainly. 


























DEATH AT SEA. 
en 


An inquiry into the death of Charles McDonald, 
first. mate of the bark Hamburg, who was washed 
over board on May 8th, was held on Tuesday morn- 
ing in H.B.M.’s Court before Mr. Enslie. 

Carl Andrew Caldwell, master of the bark, de- 
poned that the man was washed overboard on 
May 8thin latitude 39 South and longitude 84 East 
on the voyage from New York to Yokohama. 
‘There were strong gales and heavy hailstorms at 
the time. It was impossible to do anything at all 
to save him. Witness was below asleep at the 
time and did not see him go overboard. 

His Honour read the entry in the log-book 
dated May 8th:—* Charles McDonald washed 
overboard in a heavy sea. Nothing could be done 
to save him. It was blowing a heavy gale at 
the time.” 

Witness said the entry was correct. 

Hans Hansen, an able seaman, deponed that he 
saw the deceased when he was at the wheel. They 
shipped a heavy sea. Witness did not see the 
mate go overboard. He saw him in the water, 
but did not know who it was. ‘They could not 
save him because of the heavy sea. He sank in 
three minutes. 

Christian Strohte, steward, deponed that he had 
just come out of the galley when he heard the 
mate giving some orders to the sailors about lash- 
ing spars. Witness went to the midship house 
and was only there a moment, when he heard a 
heavy sea come over. Then he heard the two 
men at the wheel shouting ‘man overboard.” 
Witness ran aft to the poop, but saw nothing. It 
was impossible to do anything for the man over- 
board because the sea was so heavy and the wea 
ther was very bad. 

By the Court—Deceased was on thé main deck 
by the spars when he gave the order to lash them. 

His Honour said he found that the man who 
was washed overboard, was the mate, and that he 
came by his death through being washed over- 
board on May 8th, and that it was impossible to 
do anything to assist him. 




















For Nervous Dysrersta usg Horsrorp’s 
Acip ProsrHaTe, 

Dr, A. G. Rawson Harris, L.R.C.P., and M. 
R.C.S., Pembroke, Eng., says: “Iam sure that 
it is destined to be more thana merely fashionable 
remedy of the hour. I used it in a case of nervous 
dyspepsia, of long standing, where for years there 
had been a great wear and tear of the nervous 
system, This objectionable symptom was speedily 
relieved in a way that no other remedy has ever 
effected.” 
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WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
——+ 
By Ruprarp Kirnine. 


Author of “ Departmental Ditties,” “ Plain Tales from the | . 


Hills,” &c., &c. 


«But if it bea girl?” 

“Lord of my life, it cannot be. [have prayed 
for so many nights, and sent gifts to Sheikh Badl’s 
shrine so often, that I know God will give us a 
son—a man-child that shall grow into a man, 
Think of this and be glad. My mother shall be 
his mother till [can take him again and the mul- 
lah of the Pattan mosque shall cast his nati 
God send he be born in an auspicious hou 
then, and then thou will never weary of me, thy 
slave.” 

“Since when hast thou been a slave, my 
queen ?”” é \ 

“Since the beginning—till this mercy came to 
me, How could I besure of thy love when I knew 
that Lhad been bought with silver ?” 

“Nay, that was the dowry. I paid it to thy 
mother.” 

“ Aud she has buried it, and sits upon it all day 
long like a hen. What talk is yours of dower! 1 
was bought as though I had been a Lucknow 
dancing-girl instead of a child.” 

“ Art thou sorry for the sale?” 

“T have sorrowed ; but to-day I am glad. Thou 
wilt never cease to love me now?—answer, my 
king” 

““Never—never. No.” 

“Not even though the mem-log—the white 
women of thy own blood—love thee? And re- 
member, I have watched them driving in the even- 
ing 5 they are very fair.” 

“T have seen fire-balloons by the hundred. I 
have seen the moon, and—then I saw no more 
fire-balloons.” 

Ameera clapped her hands and laughed, “ Very 
good tall,” she said. Then with an assumption 
of great stateliness: “It isenough. Thou hast 
my permission to depart,—if thou wilt.? 

The man did not move. He was sitting on a 
low red-lacquered couch in a room furnished only 
with a blue and white floor-cloth, some rugs, and 
a very complete collection of native cushions. At 
his feet sat a woman of sixteen, and she was all 
but all the world in his eyes. By every rule and 
Jaw she should have been otherwise, for he was an 
Englishman, and she a Mussulman’s daughter 
bought two years before from her mother, who, 
being left without money, would have sold Ameera 
shrieking to the Prince of Darkness if the price 
had been sufficient. 

It was a contract entered into with a lightheart ; 
but even before the girl had reached her bloom 
she came to fill the greater portion of John 
Holden's life. Kor her, and the withered hag he: 
mother, he had taken a little house overlooking 
the great red-walled city, and found,—when the 
marigolds had sprung up by the well in the court- 
yard, and Ameera had established herself 
according to her own ideas of comfort, and her 
mother had ceased grumbling at the inadequacy of 
the cooking-places, the distance fiom the daily 
market, and at matters of house-keeping in gene- 
ral,—that the house was to him his home. “Any 
one could enter his bachelor’s bungalow by day or 
night, and the life that he led there was an 
unlovely one. In the house in the city his feet only 
could pass beyond the outer court-yard to the 
women's rooms; and when the big wooden gate 
was bolted behind him he was king in his own 
territory, with Ameera for queen. And there was 
going to be added to this kingdom a third person 
whose arrival Holden felt inclined to resent. It 
interfered with his perfect happiness. 
ranged the orderly peace of the house that was his 
own, But Ameera was wild with delight at the 
thought of it, and her mother notless so. ‘The 
love of a man, and particularly a white man, was 
at the best an inconstant affair, but it might, both 
women argued, be held fast by the baby’s hands. 
“And then,” Ameera would always say, “then he 
will never care for the mem-log, 1 hate them all— 
Thate them all.” 

“He will go back to his own people in time,” 
said the mother; * but by the blessing of God that 
time is yet afar off.” 

Holden sat silent on the couch thinking 
future, and his thoughts were not pleasant. 
drawbacks of a double life are mai 
Government, with singular care, had ordered him 
out of the station for a fortnight on special duty in 
the place of aman who was watching by the Led- 
side of a sick wife. The verbal notification of the 
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transfer had been edged by a cleerful le 
that Holden ought to think limself inky in heing 
a bachelor and a freeman. He came to break the 


news to Ameeia. 
“Itis not good,” she said slowly, but it is not 
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all bad. There is my mother here; and no harm 
will come to me—unless indeed I die of pure joy. 
Go thou to thy work and think no troublesome 
thoughts. When the days are done I believe . 
nay, Lam sure. And—and then I shall lay him 
in thy arms, and thou wilt love me for ever. The 
train goes to-night, at midnight is it not? Go 
now, and do not let thy heart be heavy by cause 
ofme, But thou wilt not delay in returning ?. Thou 
wilt not stay on the road to talk to the bold mem. 
log. Come back to me swiftly, my life.” 

As he left the court-yard to reach his horse that 
was tethered to the gate-post, Holden spoke to the 
white-haired old watchman who guarded the liouse, 
and bade him under ce: tain contingencies despatch 
the filled-up telegraph-form that Holden gave 
him. Tt was all that could be done, and with the 
sensations of a man who has attended his own 
funeral Halden went away by the night-mail to 
his exile. Every hour of the day he dreaded the 
arrival of the telegram, and every hour of the 
night he pictured to himself the death of Ameera. 
In consequence his work for the State was not of 
first-rate quality, nor was his temper towards his 
colleagues of the most amiable. The fortnight 
ended without a sign from his home, and, torn to 
pieces by his anxieties, Holden returned to be 
swallowed up for two precious hours by a dinner 
at the club, wherein he heard, as a man hears in a 
swoon, voices telling him how execrably he had 
petformed the other man’s duties, and how he had 
endeared himself to all lis associates.. Then he 
fled on horseback through the night with his heart 
in his mouth, There was no answer at first to his 
blows on the gate, and he had just wheeled his 
horse round to kick it when Pir Khan appeared 
with a lantern and held his stirrup. 

“Has aught occurred?” said Holden. 

“The news does not come from my mouth, 
Protector of the Poor, but ” He held out his 
shaking hand as befitted the bearer of good news 
who is entitled to a reward. 

Holden hurried theough the court-yard. A light 
burned in the upper room. His horse neighed 
in the gate-way, and he heard a shill le wail 
that sent all the blood into the apple of his throat. 
Tt was a new voice, but it did not prove that 
Ameera was alive. 

“Who is there?” he called up the narrow brick 
staircase, 

‘There was a cry of delight from Ameera, and 
then the voice of the mother, tremulous with old 
age and pride— We be two women and—the— 
man—thy—son.” 

On the threshold of the room Holden stepped 
on a naked dagger, that was laid there to avert 
ill-luck, and it broke at the hilt under his impatient 
heel. 

“ God is great!” cooed Ameera inthe hall-light. 
“Thou hast taken his misfortunes on thy head.” 

“Ay, but how is it with thee, life of my life? 
Old woman, how is it with her 

“She has forgotten her sufferings for joy that 
the child is born. There isno harm; but speak 
softly,” said the mother. 

“Il only needed thy presence to make me all 
well,” said Ameera. “My king, thou hast been 
very long away. What gifts hast for me? Ab, 
ah! It is I that bring gills this time. Look, my 
life, look. Was thereever such a babe? Nay, I 
am too weak even to clear my arm from him.” 

“ Restthen, and donot talk, Lam here, bachari 
(little woman).” 

“* Well said, for there is a bond and a heel-rope 
(peecharee) between us now that nothing can break. 
Look—canst thou see in this light? He is without 
spot or blemish. Never was such a man-child. 
¥a illah! he shall be a pundit—no, a trooper of 
the Queen. And, mylife, dost thou love me as well 
though I am faint and sick and worn? 
Answer truly.” 

“Vea. T love as [have loved, with all my soul. 
Lie still, and rest.” 

“Then do not go. 
| Mot 























Sit by my side here—so. 
er, the lord of this houseneedsacushion. Bring 








it.” “There was an almost imperceptible movement 
on the part of the new life that lay in the hollow of 
Ameeia’s arm. “Aho!” she said, her voice 








breaking with love. “The babe is ‘a champion 
from his birth, He is kicking me in the side with 
mighty kicks. Was there ever such a babe! And 
he is ours to us—thine and mine. Put thy hand on 


his head, but carefully, for he is very young, and 





e|men are unskilled in such matters.”' 


Very cautiously Holden touched with the tips 
of his fingers the downy head. 

“He is of the Faith,” said Ameera; “for lying 
here in the night-watches I whispered the call to 
prayer and profession of faith into his ears. And 
iL is most marvellous that he was born upon a 
Friday, as Twas born, Be careful of him, my life, 
but he can almost grip with his hands.” 

Holden found one helpless little hand that closed 
feebly on his finger, And the clutch ran through 
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his limbs till it settled about his heart. ‘Till then 
his sole thought had been for Ameera. He began 
to realize that there was some one else in the world, 
but he could not feel that it was a veritable son 
with asoul. He sat down to think, and Ameera. 
dozed lightly. 

“Gethence, sahib,” said her mother under her 
breath. “Itis not good that she should find you 
here on waking, She must be still.” 

“I go,” said Holden submissively. ‘ Here be 
rupees. See that my baba gets fat and find all 
that he needs.” 

‘The chink of the silver roused Ameera, “Iam 
his mother, and no hireling,” she said, weakly. 
“Shall 1 look to him more or less for sake of 
money? Mother, give it back. I have born my 
lord a son.” 

‘The deep sleep of weakness came upon her al- 
most before the sentence was completed. Holden 
went down tothe court-yard very softly withhis heart 
at ease. Pir Khan, the old watchman, was chuck- 
ling with delight. ‘* This house is now complete,” 
he said, and without further comment thrust into 
Holden’s hands the hilt of a sabre worn man 
years ago when he, Pir Khan, served the Queen 
in the police. The bleat of a tethered goat came 
from the well-kerb, 

“There be two,” said Pir Khan, “two goats of 
the best. I bought them, and they cost much 
money; and since there is no bitth-party assem- 
bled their flesh will be all mine. Strike craftily, 
sahib! ?Tis an ill-balanced sabre at the best. 
Wait till they raise their heads from cropping the 
marigolds.”’ 

“And why?” said Holden, bewildered. 

“For the bitth-sacrifice. What else? Other- 
wise thechild, being unguarded from fate, may die. 
The Protector of the Poor knows the fiting words 
to be said.” 

Holden had learned them once with little 
thought that he would ever speak them in earnest. 
The touch of the cold sabre-hilt in his palm turned 
suddenly to the clinging grip of the child up stairs 
—the child that was his own son—and a dread of 
loss filled him, 

“Strike!” said Pir Khan, “ Never life came 
into the world but life was paid for it. See, the 
goats have raised their heads. Now! With 
drawing cut!” 

Hardly knowing what he did, Holden cut twice 
as he muttered the Mohamedan prayer that runs : 

“Almighty! In place of this my son I offer life 
for life, blood for blood, head for head, bone for 
bone, hair for hair, skin for skin.’ The waiting 
horse snorted and bounded in his pickets at the 
smell of the raw blood that spirted over Holden’s 
riding-boots. 

“Well smitten!” said Pir Khan, wiping the 
sabre. “ A swordsman was lost in thee. Go with 
alight heart, heaven-born. Tam thy servant, and 
the servant of thy son, May the Presence live a 
thousand years, and. . . . the flesh of the goats is 
all mine?" Pir Khan drew back richer by a 
month’s pay. Holden swung himself into the 
saddle and rode off through the low-hanging 
wood.smoke of the evening, He was full of riotous 
exultation, alternating with a vast vague tender- 
ness directed towards no particular object, that 
made him choke as he bent over the neck of his 
uneasy horse. “I never felt like this in my life,” 
he thought. TI! go to the club and pull myself 
together.”” 

A game of pool was beginning, and the room 
was full of men. Holden entered, eager to get 
to the light and the company of his fellows, sing- 
ing at the top of his voice. 

In Baltimore a-walking, a lady T did meet! 

“Did you?” said the club-secretary from his 
corners Did she happen to tell you that your 
boots were wringing wet? Great Goodness, man, 
i’s blood ! 

“Bosh!” said Holden, p' 
the rack.“ May Tcut in'! 
riding through high crops. 
are in a mess though ! 

And if it bea gicl she shall wear a wedding ring, 

SEER ATTEN 

He shall walk the quarterdeck—"*J04et Dine 

“ Yellow on blue—green next player,” said the 
marker monotonously. 

“He shall walk the quarter deck,—am I green, 
marker? He shall walk the quarter dec 
that's a bad shot—as his daddy used to do” ! 

“1 don’t see that you have anything to 
about,” said a zealous junior civilian acidly. 
“ The Government is not exactly pleased with your 
work when you relieved Sanders,” 

“Does that mean a wigging from head-quar- 
ters?” said Holden with an abstracted smile. 
*T think Tcan stand it? 

‘The talk beat up round the ever-fresh subject of 
each man’s work, and steadied Holden till it was 
time lo go to his dark empty bungalow, where his 
butler received him as one who knew all his affairs. 
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ing his cue from 
Is dew. T’ve been 
My faith! my boots 
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Holden remained awake for the greater part of 
the night, and his dreams were pleasant ones. 

“ How old is he now ?” 

“Ya illak £ What a man’s question! Heis all 
but six weeks old; and on this night I go up to the 
house-top with thee, my life, to count the stars. 
For that is auspicious. And he was born om a 
Friday under the sign of the sun, and it has been 
told to me that he will outlive us both and get 
wealth, Can we wish for aught better, beloved ?” 

“There is nothing better. Let us go up to the 
roof, and thou shalt count the stars—but a few 
only, for the sky is heavy with cloud.” 

«Vhe winter rains are late, and may be they 
come out of season. Come, before all the stars are 
hid, I have put on my richest jewels.’ 

«Thou hast forgotten the best of all.” 

“Ail Ours. He comes also. He has never yet 
seen the skies.” 

‘Aineera climbed the narrow staircase that led to 
the flat roof. The child, placid and unwinking, 
lay in the hollow of hee right arm, gorgeous in 
silver fringed maslin with a small skull-cap on his 
head. Atmeera wore all that she valued most. 
‘The diamond nose-stud that takes the place of the 
Western patch in drawing attention tothe curve of 
the nostril, the gold ornament in the centre of the 
forehead studded with tallow-drop emeralds and 
flawed rubies, the heavy circlet of beaten gold that 
was fastened round her neck by the softness of 
the pure metal, and. the chinking curb-patterned 
silver anklets hanging low over the rosy ankle- 
bone. She was dressed in jade-green muslin as 
befitted a daughter of the Faith, and from shoulder 
to elbow and elbow to wrist ran’ bracelets of silver 
tied with floss silk, frail glass bangles slipped over 
the wrist in proof of the slenderness of the hand, 
and certain heavy gold bracelets that had no part 
in her country’s ornaments but, since they wei 
Holden’s gift and fastened witha cunning European 
snap, delighted her immensely. 

‘They sat down by the low white parapet of the 
roof, overlooking the city and its lights, 

“They are happy down there,” said Ameera. 
But I do not think that they are as happy as we. 
Nor do I think the white mem-log are as happy. 
And thou?” 7 

“| know they are not. 

« How dost thou know?’ 

«They give their children over to the nurses.” 

“] have never seen that,” said Ameera with a 
sigh, “nor do I wish to see. Ali!”—she dropped 
her head on Holden’s shoulder, —" I have counted 
forty stars, and I am tired. Look at the child, 
love of life, he is counting too.” 

“The baby was staring with round eyes at the 

ari of the heavens, Ameera had placed him in 

(den’s arms, and he lay there without a cr 
What shail we call him among ourselves?” 
id. “Look! Art thou ever tired of looking ! 

jes thy very eyes. But the mouth—” 
ine, most dear. Who should know better 


























ws such a feeble mouth. Oh, so small! And 

_itholds my heart between its lips. Give him 
co me now. He has been too long away.” 

“Nay, let him lie; he has not yet begun to cry.” 

«When he cries thou wilt give hint back—eh ! 
What a man of mankind thou art. If he cried he 
were only the dearer to me. But, my life, what 
little name shall we give him?” 

‘The small body lay close to Holden’s heart. It 
was utterly helpless and very soft. He scarcely 
dared to breathe for fear of crushing it, The 
caged green parrot that is regarded asa sort of 
guardian spirit in most native householders moved 
on its perch and fluttered a drowsy wi 4 

“There is the answer,” said Holden,“ Mian 
Mitin has spoken. He shall be thy Parrot. When 
he is ready he will talle mightily and run about. 
Mian Mitiu is the parrot in thy—in the Mussulman 
tongue, is it not?” i 

“Why put me so far off?” said Ameera, fret- 
fully. Let it be like unto some English name— 
but not wholly, For he is mine.” ; 

“Then call him Tota, for that is likest English.” 

“Ay, ‘Tota, and that is still the parrot, Forgive 
me, my lord, for a minute ago, but in truth he is 
too little to wear all the weight of Mian Mitta for 
name. Heshall be Tota—our Totatous. Hearest 
thou, oh, small one? Lituest, thou art Tota.” 
She touched the child’s cheek, and he, waking 
wailed, and it was necessary to return him to his 
mother, who soothed lim with the wonderful rhyme 
of Avé koko, Fa ré koko! which says :— 

Oh, crow! Go crow! Baby's sleeping sound. 


{And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only @ penny a pound, 
Orly.a penny a pound, baba, Only a penny a pound. 


Reassured many times as to the price of those 
plums, ‘Tota cuddled himself down to sleep. ‘The 
iwo sleek, white well-bullocks in the court-yard 
were steadily chewing the cud of their evening 
meal; old Pir Khan squatted at the head of 
Holden’s horse, his police sabre across his knees, 
pulling drowsily at a big water-pipe that croaked 
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like a bull-frog ina pond. Ameera’s mother sat 
spinning in the lower verandah, and the wooden 
gate was shut and barred. The music of a 
mactiage procession came to the roof above the 
gentle hum of the city, and a string of flying-foxes 
crossed the face of the low moon, 

T have prayed,” said Ameera after a long 
pause, “I have prayed for two things, st, that 
I may die in thy siead if thy death is demanded, 
and in the second that I may die in the place of 
the child. Ihave prayed to the Prophet and to 
Beebee Miriam [the Virgin Mary]. Thinkest 
thou either will hear?’” 

“ From thy lips who would not hear the lightest 
word 2” 

“L asked for straight talk, and thon hast given 
me sweet falk. Will my prayers be heard ?” 

“How can I say? God is very good.” 

Of that 1 am not sure. Listen now. When 
I die, or the child dies, what is thy fate? Living 
thou wilt return to the bold white mem-log, for 
kind calls to kind,” 

“Not always.” 

“With a woman, no; with a man it is other- 
wise. Thou wilt in this life, later on, go back to 
thine own folk, That T could almost endure, for 
I showid be dead. But in thy very death thou 
wilt be taken away to a strange place and a para- 
dise that I do not know.” 

“Will it be paradise ?” 

“Surely, for who would harm thee? But we 
two—I and the child—shall be elsewhere, and we 
cannot come to thee, nor canst thou come to us. 
In the old days before the child was born, I did 
wot think of these things; but now I think of then 
always. It is very hard talk.” 

“Lt will fall as it will fall. To-morrow we do 
not know, but to-day and love we know well. Sure- 
ly we are happy now.” 

«So happy that it were well to male our happi- 
ness assured. And thy Beebee Mariam should 
listen to me; for she is also a woman, But then 
she would envy me! Itis not seemly for men to 
worship a woman.” 

Holden laughed aloud at Ameera’s little spasm 
of jealousy. 

“Tt it not seemly? Why didst thou not tum 
me from worship of thee, then?” 

“Thou a worshipper! And of me! My king, 
for all thy sweet words, well I know that Lam thy 
servant and thy slave, and the dust under thy 
feet. And I would not have it otherwise. See!’ 

Before Holden could prevent her she stooped 
forward and touched his feet; recovering herself 
with a little laugh she hugged Tota closer to her 
bosom. Then, almost savagely— 

«Ts it true that the bold white mem-log live for 
three times the length of my life? Is it true that 
they make their martiages not before they are old 
women 2?" 

“They marry as do others—when they are 
women.” 

“That I know, but they wed when they are 
twenty-five. Is that true ? ? 

«That is true.” 

“ Ya illah! At twenty-five Who would of 
his own will take a wife even of eighteen? She is 
a woman—aging every hour. ‘I'wenty-five! 1 
shall be an old woman at that age, and—those 
men-log remain young for ever. How I hate 
them! 

« What have they to do with us?” 

“ T cannot tell. [know only that there may now 
be alive on this earth a woman ten years older 
than Iwho may come to thee and take thy love ten 
years after Iam an old woman, grey-leaded, and 
the nurse of Tota’s son, ‘That is unjust and evil. 
They should die too.” 

“Now, for all thy years thou art a child, and 
shouldbe picked up and carried down the staircase,” 

“Tota! Havea care of Tota, mylord! Thou 
at least art as foolish as any babe!” Ameera 
tucked Tota out of harm’s way in the hollow of ber 
neck, and was carried down stairs laughing in 
Holden’s arms, while Tota opened his eyes and 
smiled after the manner of the lesser angels. 

He was a silent infant, and, almost before Holden 
could realise that he was in the world, developed 
into a small gold-coloured little god and unques- 
tioned despot of tie house over-looking the city. 
Those were months of absolute happiness to Hol. 
den and Ameera—happiness withdrawn from the 
world, shut in behind the wooden gate that Pir 
Khan guarded. By day Holden did his work with 
an immense pity for such as were not so fortunate 
as hiniself, and a sympathy for small children that 
amazed and amused many mothers at the little 
station gatherings. At nightfall he returned to 
Ameera,—Ameera full of the wondrous doings of 
‘Tota, how he had been seen to clap his hands to- 
gether and move his fingers with intention and 
purpose—which was manifestly a miracle—how 
later, he had of his own initiative crawled out of 
































his low bedstead on to the floor and swayed on both 
feet for ahe space of three breaths. 

“And they were long breaths, for my heart stood 
still with delight,” said Ameer. 

‘Then he took the beasts into his councils—the 
well-bullocks, the little grey squirrels, the mongoose 
that lived ina hole near the well, and especially 
Mian Mitty, the parrot, whose tail he grievously 
pulled, and Milan Mittu screamed till Ameera 
and Holden arrived. 


“Oh, villain! Child of strength! This to thy 
brother on the house-top! Zobah, tobah! Fie! 
Fie! But [ know a charm to make him wise as 
Suleiman and Aflatoun [Solomon aud Plato]. 
Now look,” said Ameera. ‘She drew from an em. 
broidered bag a handful of almonds. ‘See! we 
count seven. In the name of God !” 

She placed Mian Mit, angry and 
rumpled, on the top of his cage, and seating her- 
self between the babe and the bird she cracked 
and peeled an almond less white than her teeth. 
“This is a true charm, my life, and do not laugh. 
See! I give the parrot one half and Tota the 
other.” Mian Mitta with careful beak took his 
share from between Ameera's lips, and she kissed 
the other half into the mouth of the child, who ate 
it slowly with wondering eyes. “ This T will do 
each day of seven, and without doubt he who is 
ours will bea bold speaker and wise, Eh, Tota, 
what wilt thou be when thou arta man and Lam 
erey-headed?” Tota tucked his tat legs into 
adorable creases. He could crawl, but he was not 
going to waste the spring of his youth in idle 
speech. He wanted Mian Mittu’s tail to tweak. 


When he was advanced to the dignity of a silver 
beli—which, with a magic-square engraved on 
silver and hung round his neck made up the greater 
part of his clothing—he staggered on a perilous 
journey down the garden to Pir Khan and proffer. 
ed him all his jewels in exchange for one little ride 
on Holden’s horse, having seen his mother’s mother 
chaffering with pediars in the verandgh. Pir 
Khan wept and set the untried feet on his own 
grey head in sign of fealty, and brought the bold 
adventurer to the mother’s arms, vowing that Tota 
would bea leader of men ere his beard was grown. 

One hot evening while he sat on the roof between 
his father and mother watching the never-ending 
warfare of the kites that the city boys flew, he 
demanded a kite of his own with Pie Khan to fly 
it, because he had fear of dealing with anything 
larger than himself, and when Holden called him 
a “spark,” he rose to his feet and answered slowly 
in defence of his new-found individuality: ‘ Hum'- 
park nahin hai, Hom admi hat, (1 am no spark, 
but a man.)” 


The protest made Holden choke and devote 
himself very seriously to a consideration of Tota’s 
future. He need hardly have taken the trouble. 
‘The delight of that life was too perfect to endure. 
Therefore it was taken away as many things 
are taken away in India—suddenly and with- 
out warning. The little lord of the house, as 
Pir Khan called him, grew sorrowful and com- 
plained of pains, he who had never known 
the meaning of pain, Ameera, wild with terror, 
watched him through the night, and in the dawn- 
ing of the second day the life was shaken out of 
him by fever—the seasonal autumn fever, It 
seemed altogether impossible that he could die, 
and neither Ameer or Holden at first believed the 
evidence of the little body on the bedstead. Then 
Aimeera beat her head against the wall, and would 
have flung herself down the well in the garden 
had Holden not restrained her by main force, 

One mercy only was granted to Holden. He 
rode to his office in broad daylight and found 
waiting him an unusually heavy mail that demand- 
ed concentrated attention and hard work. He 
was not, however, alive to this kindness of the gods. 

The first shock of the bullet is no more than a 
brisk pinch. ‘The wrecked body does not send in 
its protest to the soul till ten or fifteen seconds 
later. Holden realized his pain slowly, exactly as 
he had realized his happiness, and with the same 
imperious necessity for hiding’ all trace of it. In 
the beginning he only felt that there had been a 
loss, and that Ameera needed comforting, where 
she sat with her head on her knees shivering as 
Mian Mittu from the house-top called Zota! 
Tota! Tota! Later all his world and the daily 
life of it rose up to burt him. It was an out- 
rage that any one of the children at the band- 
stand in the evening should be alive and cla- 
morous, when his own child lay dead. It was 
more than mere pain, when one of them touched 
him, and stories told by over-fond fathers of their 
children's latest performances cut him to the 
quick. He could not declare his pain, He had 
neither help, comfort, nor sympathy ; and Ameera 
at the end of each weary day would lead him 
through the hell of self-questioning reproach 
which is reserved for those who have lost a child, 
and believe that with a little—just a little more 
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care—it might have been saved. ‘ Perhaps,” 
Ameera_ would say, “I did not take sufficient 
heed. Did I, or did Inot? The sun on the roof 
that day when he played so long alone and I 
was—ahi! braiding my hair—it may be that the 
sun then bred the fever. If 1 had warned him 
from the sun he might have lived. But, oh my 
life, say that I am guiltless! Thou knowest that 
I loved him as I love thee. Say that there is no 
blame on me, or I shall die—I shall die!” 

“There is no blame,—before God, none. It 
was written and how could we do aught to 
What has been, has been. Let it go, beloved.” 

“He was all my heart tome. How can I let 
the thought go, when my arm tells me every night 
that he is not here? Ah! Ah! Oh, Tota, come 
back to me—come back again, and let us be all 
together as it was before!” 

“Peace, peace! For thine own sake, and for 
mine also, if thou lovest me—rest.” 

“ By this I know thou dost not care; and how 
shouldst thou? The white men have hearts of 
stone and souls of iron. Oh that I had married a 
man of mine own people—though he beat me, and 
had never eaten the bread of an alien!” 

“Am I an alien—mother of my son!” 

“What else—sahib? . . . Oh forgive me— 
forgive? The death has driven me mad, Thou 
art the life of my heart, and the light of my eyes, 
and the breath of my life, and—and I have put 
thee from me, thongh it was but fora moment. If 
thou goest away to whom shall I lcole for help? 
Do not be angry. Indeed, it was the pain that 
spoke and not thy slave.” 

“T know, I know. We be two who were three. 
The greater need therefore that we should be one.” 

They were sitting on the roof as of custom. 
The night was a warm one in early spring, and 
sheet-lightning was dancing on the horizon to a 
broken tune played by far-off thunder. Ameera 
settled herself in Holden’s arms. 

“The dry earth is lowing like a cow for the rain, 
and I—I am afraid. _ It was not like this when we 
counted the stars. But thou lovest me as much as 
before, though a bond is taken away? Answer !” 

“*T love more because a new bond has come out 
of the sorrow that we have eaten together, and that 
thou knowest. ” 

“Yea, I know,” said Ameera in a very small 
whisper.‘ But it is good to hear thee say so, my 
life, who art so strong to help. I will be a child 
tio more, but a woman and an aidtothee. Listen! 
Give me my stay and 1 will sing bravely.” 

She took the light silver-studded sitar and began 
a song of the great hero Rajah Rasalu. The hand 
failed on the strings, the tune halted, checked, and 
ata low note turned off to the poor little nursey- 
rhyme about the wicked crow = 

And the wild plums grow in the jungle, 
‘only a penny a pound. 
Only apenvy a pound, baba—only . . 

Then came the tears, and the piteous rebellion 
against fate till she slept, moaning a little in her 
sleep with the right arm thrown clear of the body 
as though it protected something that was not there. 
Tt was after this night that life became a little easier 
for Holden. The ever-present pain of loss drove 
him into his work, and the work repaid him by 
filling up his mind for eight or nine hours a day. 
Ameera sat alone in the house and brooded but 
grew happier when she understood that Holden was 
more al ease, according to the custom of women. 
‘They touched happiness again, but this time with 
caution. 

“It was because we loved Tota that he died. 
The jealousy of God was upon us,” said Ameera. 
“T have hung up a large black’ jar before our 
window to turn the evil eye from us, and we must 
make no protestations of delight but go softly 
underneath the stars, lest God find us out. — Is 
that not good talk, worthless one?” 

She had shifted the accent on the word that 
means “ beloved,” in proof of the sincerity of her 
purpose. But the kiss that followed the new 
christening was a thing that any deity might have 
envied, They went about henceforward’ saying, 
“Itis naught, it is naught;” and hoping that all 
the Powers heard. 

The Powers were busy on other things. They 
had allowed thirty million people four years of 
plenty wherein men fed-well and the crops were 
certain and the birthrate rose year by year: the 
districts reported a purely agricultural population 
varying from nine hundred to two thousand to the 
square mile of the overburdened earth; and the 
Member for Lower ‘Tooting, wandering about 
India in top-hat and frock coat, talked largely of 
the benefits of British rule, and suggested as the 
one thing needful the establishment of a duly 
qualified electoral system and a general bestowal 
of the franchise. His long-suflering hosts smiled 
and made him welcome, and when he paused to 
admive, with pretty picked words, the blossom of 
the blood-red d/ak tree that had Aowered untimely 
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for a sign of what was coming, they smiled more 
than ever. 

It was the Deputy Commissioner of Kot-Kum- 
harsen, staying at the club for ‘a day, who lightly 
told a tale that made Holden’s blood run cold as 
he overheard the end, ‘ 

“He won't bother any one any more. Never 
saw a man so astonished in ‘life. By Jove, I 
thought he meant to ask a question in the House 
about it. Fellow-passenger in this ship—dined 
next him—bowled over by cholera and died in 
eighteen hours. You needn't laugh, you fellows. 
The Member for Lower Tooting is awfully angry 
about it; but he’s more scared. I think he’s 
Boing to take his enlightened self out of India.” 

“Td give a good deal if he were knocked over. 
It might keep a few vestry-men of his. kidney to 
their own parish, But what’s this about cholera? 
It's full early for anything of that kind,” said a 
warden of an unprofitable salt-licl. 

«Don’t know,” said the Deputy Commissioner 
reflectively. ‘ We've got locusts with us, ‘There's 
sporadic ‘cholera all along the north—at least 
we're calling it sporadic for decency’s sake. The 
spring crops are short in five districts, and nobody 
seems to know where the rains are. It’s nearly 
March now. I don’t want to scare anybody, but 
it seems to me that Nature’s going to audit her 
accounts with a big red pencil this summer.” 

“Just when I wanted to take leave, too 
‘a voice across the room. 

“There won't be much leave this year, but there 
ought to be a great deal of promotion. I’ve come 
in ‘to persuade the Government to put my pet 
canal on the list of famine relief-works. [is an ill- 
wind that blows no one good. I shall get that canal 
finished at last.” 

“Ic is the old programme then,” said Holden; 
“famine, fever, and cholera ?” 

“Oh, no. ‘Only local scarcity and unusual 
ckness. You'll find it all in the reports if you 
live till next year. You're a lucky chap. You 
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haven’t got a wife to put out of harm’s way. ‘The 
hill stations ought to be full of women this year.” 

“T think you're inclined to exaggerate the talk 
in the bazaars,” said a young civilian in the 
Secretariat. ‘Now I have observed — 

“1 dare say you have,” said the Deputy Com- 
missioner, “but you've a great deal more to 
observe, my son. In the meantime, I wish to 
observe to you—" and he drew him aside to 
discuss the construction of the canal that was 
so dear to his heart. Holden went to his bunga- 
low and began to understand that he was not 
alone in the world, and also that he was afraid for 
the sake of another,—which is the most soul- 
satisfying fear known to man. 

‘Two months later, as the Deputy had foretold, 
Nature began to audit her accounts with a red 
pencil. On the heels of the spring reapings came 
a ciy for bread, and the Government, which had 
decreed that no man should die of want, sent wheat, 
Then came the cholera from all four quarters of 
the compass, It struck a pilgrim-gathering of half 
a million at a sacred shrine. Many died at the 
feet of their god; the others broke and ran over 
the face of the land carrying the pestilence with 
them. It smote a walled city and killed two 
hundred aday. The people crowded the trains, 
hanging on to the footboards and squatting on the 
roofs of the carriages, and the cholera followed 
them, for at each station they dragged out the 
dead and the dying. They died by the roadside, 
and the horses of the Englishmen shied at the 
corpses in the grass. The rains did not come, and 
the earth turned to iron lest man should escape 
death by hiding in her. The English sent their 
wives away to the hills and went about their worl, 
coming forward as they were bidden to fill the gaps 
in the fighting line. “Holden, sick with fear ol 
losing his chiefest treasure on earth, had done his 
best to persuade Ameera to go away with her 
mother to the Himalayas. 

“Why should I go ?” said she, one evening on 
the roof. 

“There is sickness, and people are dying, and 
all the white mem-log have goue.” 

* All of them P” 

“All—unless perhaps there remain some old 
scald-head who vexes her husband’s heart by 
running tisl of death? 

“Nay; who stays is my sister, and thou must 
not abuse her, for I will be a scald-head too, Lam 
glad all the bold men: log are gone.” 

“Do I speak toa womanora babe? Goto the 
hills and T will see to it that thou goes like a 
queen's daughter, Think, child. Ina red-lac- 
quered bullock cart, veiled and curtained, with 
brass peacocks upon the pole and red cloth hang: 
ngs. I will send two orderlies for guard and—" 

“Peace! Thowart the babe in speaking thus. 
What use are those toys to me? He would have 





























patted the bullocks and played with the housings. 
For his sake, pethaps,—thou hast made me very 





English—, I might have gone. Now, I will not. 
Let the mem-log tun.” 

“ Their husbands are sending them, beloved.” 

“Very good talk. Since when hast thou been 
my husband to tell me what todo? I have but 
bor theea son. Thou art only all the desire of my 
soul to me. How shall I depart when I know that 
if evil befall thee by the breadth of so much as my 
littlest finger nail—is that not small ?—I should be 
aware of it though I were in paradise. And here, 
this summer thou mayst die—at, janee, die! and 
in dying they might call to tend thee a white 
woman, and she would rob me in the last of thy 
love!” 

“But love is not born in a moment or a death- 
bed!” 

“What dost thou know of love, stone-heart? 
She would take thy thanks at least and, by God 
and the Prophet and Beebee Miriam the mother 
of thy Prophet, that I will never endure. My lord 
and my love, let there be no more foolish talk of 
goingaway. Where thouart, 1am. tis enough,” 
She put an arm round his neck and a hand on 
his mouth, 

‘There are not many happinesses so complete 
as those that are snatched under the shadow 
of the sword, They sat together and laughed, 
calling each other openly by every pet name 
that could move the wrath of the gods. The 
city below them was locked up in its own tor- 
ments. Sulphur fires blazed the streets; the 
conches in the Hindu temples sereamed and bel- 
lowed, for thefgods were inattentive in these days. 
There was a service in the great Mahomedan 
shrine, and the call to prayer from the minarets 
was almost unceasing. They heard the wailing in 
the houses of the dead, and once the shrieks of a 
mother who had lost a child and was calling for 
its return, In the grey dawn they saw the dead 
borne out through the city gates, each litter with 
its own litle knot of mourners. Wherefore they 
kissed each other and shivered. 

It was a red and heavy audit, for the land was 
very sick and needed a little breathing-space eve 
the torrent of cheap life should flood it anew. The 
children of immature fathers and undeveloped mo- 
thers made no resistance. They were cowed and 
sat still, waiting till the sword should be sheathed 
in November, if it were so willed. There were 
gaps among the English, but the gaps were filled. 
The work of superintending famine-relief, cholera- 
sheds, medicine-distribution, and what little sanita- 
tion was possible went forward because it was so 
ordered, 

Holden had been told to keep himself in readiness 
to move to replace the next man who sheuld fall. 
There were twelve hours in each day when he 
could not see Ameera, and she might die in three. 
He was considering what his pain would be if he 
could not see her for three months, or if she died 
out of his sight. He was absolutely certain that 
her death would be demanded—so certain that 
when he looked up from the telegram and saw Pic 
Khan breathless in the doorway, he laughed aloud. 
“ And?” said he-— 

“When there is a cry in the night and the spirit 
flutters into the throat, who has a charm that will 
restore? Come swiltly,—heaven-born, It is the 
black cholera.” 

Holden galloped to his home. 

















The sky was 








heavy with clouds, for the long deferred rains were 
nearand the heat was stifling. Ameera’s mother 
methim in the court-yard, whimpering. “She 


She 


is dying. She is nursing herself into death, 
is all but dead. What shall I do, sahib ?” 

Ameera was lying in the room in which ‘Tota 
had been born, She made no sign when Holden 
entered, because the human soul is a very lonely 
thing and, when it is getting ready to go away, 
hides itself in a misty border-land where the living 
may not follow. ‘The black cholera does its work 
quietly and without explanation. Ameera was 
being thrust out of life as though the Angel of 
Death had himself put his hand upon her, ‘The 
quick breathing seemed to show that she was 
neither afvaid nor in pain, but neither eyes nor 
mouth gave any answer to Holden’s kisses, There 
was nothing to be said or done. Holden could 
only wait and suffer, The first drops of the rain 
began to fall on the roof, and he could hear shouts 
of joy in the parched city. 

‘The soul came back a little and the lips moved. 
Holden bent down to listen, “ Keep noth ng of 
mine,” said Ameera. “Take no hair from my 
head. She would make thee burn it later on, That 
flame I should feel. Lower! Stoop lower! Re- 
member only that I was thine and bore thee a son. 
Though thou wed a white woman to-morrow, the 
pleasure of receiving in thy arms thy first sou is 
taken from thee for ever. Remember me when 
thy son is born—the one that shall carry thy name 
before all men. His misfortunes be on my head. 
I bear witness—I bear witness "—the lips were 
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forming the words on his ear— that there is no 
God but—thee, beloved |” 

‘Then she died. Holden sat still, and all thought 
was taken from him,—till he heard Ameera’s 
mother lift the curtain, 

"Ts she dead, saitib ?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Then I will mourn, and afterwards take an 
inventory of the furnit this house, For that 
will be mine. The sa/tib does not mean to resume 
it? tis so little, so very litle, saiib, and 1am 
an old woman. I would like to lie softly.” 

“ For the mercy of God he silent a while, 
out and mourn where [ cannot hear.” 

* Saiib, she will be buried in four hours.” 

“T know the custom. T shall go ere she is taken 
away. That matter is in thy hands. Look to it, 
that the bed on which—on which she lies—? 

“Aha! That beautiful red lacquered bed. I 
have long desired —,” 

“That the bed is left here untouched for my 
disposal, All else in the house is thine. Hire 
carl, take everything, go hence, and before sunrise 
let there be nothing in this house but that which I 
have ordered thee to respect.” 

“Tam an old woman, I would stay at least for 
the days of mourning, and the rains have just 
broken. Whither shall T go?” 

“What is thatto me? My order is that there 
isa going. The house-gear is worth a thousand 
rupees and my ordetly shall bring thee a hundied 
rupees to-night. ” 

“That is very little. Think of the cart hire, 

“Tt shall be nothing unless thou goest, and 
with speed. O woman, wet hence and leave me to 
my dead.” 

‘The mother shuffled down the staircase, and in 
her anxiety to take stock of the house-fittings 
forgot to mourn. Holden stayed by Amecta's 
side, and the rain roared on the roof. He could 
not think connectedly by reason of the noise, 
though he made many attempts to do so. ‘Then 
four sheeted ghosts glided dripping into the room 
and stared athim through their veils, They were 
the washers of the dead. Holden left the room 
and went out to his horse. He had come in a 
dead, stifling calm through a: edeep dust. He 
found the court-yard a rain-lashed pond alive with 
frogs5 a torrent of yellow water ran under the 
gate, and a roaring wind diove the bolts of the 
Fain like buckshot against the mud wails. Pir 
Khan was shivering in his lite hut by the gate, 
and the horse was stamping uneasily in the water. 

“T have been told the sahib’s order,” said Pir 
Khan. Itis well. ‘This house is now desolate 
Igoalso, for my monkey-face would bea reminder 
of that which has been. Concerning the bed, I 
will bring that to thy house yonder in the morning ; 
but remember, said, it will be to thee a kuile 
turned ina green wound. T go upon a pilgrimage 
and I will takeno money. I have grown fat in 
the protection of the Presence whose sorrow is my 
sorrow. For the last time I hold his stirrup.” 

He touched Holden’s foot with both hands and 
the horse sprang out into the road where the creal- 
ing bamboos were whipping the sky and all the 
frogs were chuckling. Holden could not see for 
the rs in his face. He put his hands before his 
eyes and muttered 

“Oh, you brute! You utter brute!” 

The news of his trouble was already in his bun- 
galow. He read the knowledge in his butle’s 
eyes when Ahmed Khan brought in food, and for 
the first and last time in his life laid a hand upon 
his master’s shoulder, saying “Eat, sahid, eat. 
Meat is good against sorrow. I also have known, 
Moreover the shadows come and go, sahib; the 
shadows come and go. ‘Those be curried eggs.” 

Holden could neither eat nor sleep. ‘The hea- 
vens sent down eight inches of rain in that night 
and washed the earth clean. The waters tore 
down walls, broke roads, and scoured open the 
shallow graves on the Mahommedan  burying- 
ground. “All next day it rained, and Holden sat 
in his house considering his’ soriow. On the 
morning of the third day he received a telegram 
which said only: “ Rickells, Myndonie. Dying. 
Holden relieve. Immediate.” “Phen he thought 
that before he departed he would look at the house 
wherein he had been master and lord. ‘There was 
a break in the weather, and the rank earth steam- 
ed with vapour. 

“He found that the s liad torn down the mad 
pillars of the gateway, and the heavy wooden gate 
that had guarded his life hung drunkenly from one 
hinge. There was grass three inches high in 
the courtyard ; Pir Khan's lodge was empty, and 
the sodden thatch sagged between the beams. A 
gray squirrel was in possession of the verandah, as 
ithe house had been untenanted for thirty years 
instead of three days. Ameera’s mother had re- 
moved everything except some mildewed matting. 
‘The tick-tick of the little scorpions as they hurried 
across the floor was the only sound in the house. 
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Ameera’s room and the other one where Tota had 
lived were heavy with mildew; and the narrow 
staircase leading to the roof was streaked and 
stained with rain-borne mud. Holden saw all 
these things, and came out again to meet in the 
toad Durga Dass, his landlord,—portly, affable, 
clothed in white muslin, and diving a C-spring 
buggy. He was oveilocking his property to see 
how the roofs stood the stress of the first rains. 

“T have heard,” said he, you will not take this 
place any more, sahib?? 

“What ave you going to do with it?” 

Perhaps [shall let it again,” 

“Then T will keep it on while Lam away.” 


























Durga Dass was silent for some tim “You 
shall not take iton, sahib,” he said. “When 1 
was a young man Talso——, but to-day Lama 
member of the Municipality. Ho! Hol No. 


When the birds have gone what need to keep the 
nest? Twill have it pulled down—the timber will 
sell for something always. It shall be pulled down, 
and the Municipality shall make a road across, as 
they desire, from the burning-ghaut to the cily 
wall, sothatno man may say where this house 
stood.” 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a 3 
(Revver “Srectan” ro“ Jaran Mat.) 


London, July 18th. 
The Behring Sea fishery dispute, which has 
been in an acute stage since May, has now cul- 
minated in the Marquis of Salisbury’s informing 
America that if British subjects sealing in the 
Behring Sea are refused ordinary treatment 
according to the comity of nations, Britain her- 
self will protect them. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury adds that the Behring Sea is a common 
highway. 
‘The Earl of Rosebery has resigned his posi- 
tion on the County Council. 
London, July 20th. 
The Imperial Government has resolved to in- 
crease the military contributions of both the 
Straits Settlements and Hongkong, and have 
under consideration the same course with regard 
to the Mauritius and Ceylon, 
London, July 22nd, 
Her Majesty’s troopship Tamar embarks the 
2nd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards to-day 
for two years’ service abroad. All leave has 
been stopped. The destination of the Guards 
is unknown, but is believed to be the Cape, 
though rumour has it that they are proceeding 
to Bermuda. 














[Prost rH Sixosrons Pree Passsst_s 
London, July 2nd. 

The Cabinet has abandoned the Tithes Bill. 
London, July 3rd. 

Mr. W.S. Caine, finding himself unable to 
support the Government as a Liberal Unionist, 
resigned his seat and sought re-election at Bar. 
row as an Independent Liberal. He has, how- 
ever, been supplanted by a Gladstonian. 

The Gas Stokers of Leeds are on strike, and 
the city isin darkness. Serious disorder pre- 
vails, and the Gasworks are guarded by troops. 

London, July 7th. 

The London police have issued a notice warn- 
ing shop-keepers and others to close early to- 
day, and to make their own arragements to 
guard their premises, as the force go on strike 
to-night for certain. 

Many constables were suspended yesterday 
for refusing duty. 

London, July sth. 

The House of Lords has read a first time a 
bill for the cession of Heligoland. 

The Leeds gas strike is settled. 

London, July 8th. 

The second battalion Grenadier Guards re- 
fused to answer the bugle-call for kit inspection, 
and locked themselves in their rooms. On the 
inspection being abandoned, the men fell in and 
hooted and hissed the remarks of the Colonel. 











{(Fnon Towaim Parene.] 
Paris, July sth. 
The Senate has voted the duty on rice by a 
large majority. ‘The law will be promulgated 





on Sunday, 


NEW TIME-TABLES, 





‘The following Time-Tables will come into opera- 
tion on the 1st August, 1890, until further notice :— 


NIKKO BRANCH LINE.—UTSUNOMIYA AND NIKKO. 
Down Trains, 













n am, a.m, p.m. 
omiya 38 
Togami 317 
Kanuma 338 
354 

433 

440 

pm* 

458 

S13 

540 

oo 

617 

628 


Nu 


ap Throngh 7 will be issued to the above stations from 
Tokio (Uyeno) Omiya and Oyama by the trains leaving Uyeno 
at 6 49, 8:50 and 11.40 am, from Shinbashi, Shinagawa ana 
Shinhku by the leaving Shinbashi at @.ro and tr a.m fend freee 
Yokohama to Nikko by the trains leaving there at 7-20 and 
10.23 a.m 

Through Tickets will also be issued from all stations on the 
Branch ‘Line to Tokyo (Uyeno and Shinbashi) Shinagawa, 
Shinjiku, Omiya and Oyama; and from Nikkoto Yokohaway 
















MITO LINE.—OYAMA AND MITO: 

























yao Trai 
ama 
Yuki... 
Kawashima 
Shimodate $49 
Iwase 8% 
Folewhara ou 
Kasama 650 
Shishido 71 
Uchihara 715 
738 
pam, 
455 
519 
533 
54 
538 
ety 
co 
Kawashima 68 
Yuki... 73 
Oyania 430 as 
Through ‘ic sed from Shinbashi and Shina- 
e Trains leaving Shinbashi att an, and 1.6 pate 









he Trains 


6, Omiya, Kuki, Kurihashi, and Koga by 
nd from Utsunos 


640 pam, 














TIME TABLES AND ST. 
YOKYO.YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down Trains Leave Suimpasut Station at 6.05,* 
6.49, 8, 8.35, 9.30, 10.25, and 11.45 am., and 1-28, 
2:30, 3.55) 4-45: 5.50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15$ pan, 

Up Trains Leave Yowouama Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15, 10.22, and 11.30 a.m,, and 12.45, 2, 
3) 4:25t; 5.30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05; p.m. 

Fanus—First-class, sen 60; second.class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run thfough without stopping at Omon, Kae 
wasaki, Tsurumi, and Kanagawa Stationss. ‘Those marked tr 


Fun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu 
rumi Stations, 








AMERS. 

















TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Tuatns Leave Yoronasta (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
14.25 a.m, and 12,40, 3.25) 4.55, 5 35, and 7.4 p.m. | 
and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and 1107 aan., 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7.25, and 9.46 p.m, 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sex 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sex 2; to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to uj 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 2%, sen 14; lo Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
Se 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 251 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.0 a.m, mn no further than Kyoto amiving 
there 26 292 Pm.) af a a.-no tures than Nagoya 
arriving at 10, 10p.m.3 at 12-40 p.msno further than Shroeeke 
arriving there at 6.co pam, at 3.3¢ pam. no further than She 


zuoka, arrivin g at §.48 p.m.; and the train at §.3¢ pam. tune to 
Kobe, arriving at 12.45 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozy and Yumoro 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and 
Gistance 1} ri). 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
Trans Leave Suixjixu, Toxo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m}; and Hacntoyt 
(up) at 5.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m, and 2.20 and 5.30p.m. 
Fares—First-class sen 00; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen go, 


TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave TéKvé (Ueno) (down) at 6, 40 
8.50, and 11,40 4.m., and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; and 
Macnasur (up) at 6, 855. and 11.50 a.m., and 2.50 
and §.5¢ p.m, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


StwamuRs Leavu the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4,00 p.m.; and Leavie 
Youostka at 7.10 and 10.30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 




































lance 4 ri. 
TYANOSHITA 














p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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94 [July 26, 1890. 
, : uly,—Shanghai vid Kobe, General.—Message- | Shanghai and poits:—Mrs. A. Thomsen, Mrs. Re 
MAIL STREAMERS, jee Co. #' | Reayimand) This Mises Palmer (a), Miss Steadman, 
— + Ertougroul (14), Turkish frigate, Captain Osman| Mr. and’ Mrs, Burton, Major-General Palmer, 
THY NEXT MAIL IS DUB Pacha, 21st July,—Yokosuka. RE, Messis. Yamashita, Okuyama, Matsuo, 
From Shanghai, General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel,|and \W: Smith in cabin; Miss Palmet’s maid, 
Nagasakd & (nerN.V.K. Friday, Aug. ist. 2and July,—Hongkong vid Kobe, General.—| Messrs. Saiwa and Yokota in second class, and 

Kanes H. Aliens & Co., Nacht. 107 passengers in steerage. 


Saturday, July 26th.§ 
o. Thursday ‘Aug. 7th. 





From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From America ... per O. & O. 








§ City of Peking left Kobe on July 23th. j Gaelic left San Fran- 
cisco on July aythe ‘The English mail is jon board the steamer 
Parthia, 





THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Canada, é&e, per C. P.M. Co. Sunday, July 27th. 
Bor America... per PL M,Co. Tuesday; July agth. 








For Shanghai, as 
Kobe, aif perN, V.K. Tuesday, July agth. 
Nagasaki ... 

For Europe, vid 
Shanghai ...... per M.M.Co. Sunday, Aug. 3rd. 





Saturday, Aug. oth. 





perO. & U. Co. 





For Europe, vid 


Hongkong...... per N,D. Lloyd. Sunday, Aug. 17th. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
ere: 
ARRIVALS, 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
18th July,—Shianghai and ports’ rath July, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Fichel, 
rgth July,—Hongkong 13th July, General.—H 
Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Thales, British steam 

J 


July, —Taleao 13th 
theson & Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, C.F, Preston, 20th 
July,—Hongkong 12th, Nagasaki 16h,” and 
Kobe roth July, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Pak-Ling, British steamer, 1,910, Machugh,. 21st 
July,—Kobe igh July, General—W. M. 
Suachan & Co. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Somm 
2ist July,—Kobe 20th July, Rice, Sugar 
General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 











820, W. G. Hunter, 20th 
iy, Sugac-—Jardine, Ma- 

















Wachusett, American ship, 1,519, Smith, 22nd] 3 
i 


July,—New York 2tst February, Oil.—R. Isaacs 
& Bro. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 22nd Julvy;—Kobe 21st July, General.— 
Nippon Yusei Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Cluistensen, 
231d July,—Hakodate 2rst July, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benalder, British steamer 1,288, Macintosh, 23rd 
July,—Kobe 21st July, General.—Cornes & C 

Kriemhild, German steamer, 1,709, 'T. Ehlers, 
23rd July,—Hongkong 17th July, General 
Simoti, Evers & Co. 

Northern, British steamer, 1,406, Richardson, 23rd 
July,—Rangoon 8th July, Rice—Smith, Baier 
& Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,423, Edwards, 23rd 

uly,—Hongkong rth July, Rice-—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Manuel Llagunc, American ship, 1,650, C. D. 
Bruce, 24th July,—New York 16th March, 62,100 
cases Oil.—China & Japan Trading Co. 

Hassia, German steamer, 1,405, Wachsmoth, 24th 
July,—Shanghai roth July, General.—China 
& Japan Trading Co. 

Rattler (6), ctuiser, Captain J. G. Heugh, 24th 
July,—Hongkong 16th July? 

Nagato Maru, Japanese sieamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
a5th July,—iKobe 23rd July, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 2 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,240, Conner, 
25th July,—Shanghai and ports, 19th July, 
Seneral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
D.°S. Austin, 26th an Francisco Sth 
July, General.—P. -S. Co. 

Adyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 26th 

Hangh and 
PN Co. 





























Jul 
M.S 











DEPARTURES. 
Ardgay, British steamer, 1,181, Cass, 18th July,-— 
Kobe, General.—H, I. Reynell & Co. 
Yamashiro Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Young, 
Sth July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon’ Yusen 
Kaisha, 
ubus, German ship, 1,731, Sauetlich, roth 
Royal Roads, Ballast.—H. Aliens & Co. 
German steamer, 1,180, Madsen, roth 
—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 
tish steamer, 1,430, Elder, 19th July, 
neral.—Butterfield & Swire. 
man gunboat, Captain Ascher, roth 


Le, 







































na, British steamer, 1,892, George, 20th July, 
—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co, 
Melbourne, French steamer, 3,300, Vimont, 20th 
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Benledi, British steamer, 1,452, Clark, 22nd July, 
—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Vokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
2and July,—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon Vasen Kaisha. 

Thales, British steamer, 820, Hunter, 23:4 July, 
—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Sommer, 
2gth July,—Otaru, General—Nippon Yusen 

Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C. 
Young, 24th July;—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pow Vusen Kaisha. 

Pak-Ling, British steamer, 1,910, Machugh, 25th 
July,—Kobe, General —W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. H. Seymour, 
26th July,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General. —P. & O. S.N, Co. 

















ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Fokohama Maru, from 
Shangliai and pouts:—Prince and. Princess Loba- 
mon de Boston, maid, and 3 children, Rev. and 
Mrs. E. B. Williams and 3 children, Mr. and 
Mes. J. M. Stoddart, Miss Munter, Miss Glover, 
Bishop Nicolai, Captain Munter, Messrs. G. E. 
J. Saduer, J. W. Aldes, John Darth, Ed, Meldrum, 
and J. Yezaki in cabins 3 passengers in second 
class, and 81 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General’ Werder, from 
Hongkong:—H.R.H. Prince Bhasawongsi, 
H.R-H. Prince Wattana, H.H. Prince Prisdang, 
Marquis Dechao, Monsieur Luan Charu, Monsieur 
Koon Att, Mr. and Mrs. O. Minch, Messrs. T. 
O:kney, C. Schiiize, T. Stevens, Chinzo Kondo, 
Dr. Taketsugn Shimada, Messrs, Phra Sia Wala 
Smud, Koon Balat, Nai Chome, Nai Chi i 

“and Chock Chew and child in cabin ; Sister 
‘Mr. Hoppe, Mr, Inagaki, and 37 Chinese 

























teamer Verona, from Hongkong 
G. Watson, Rev. A. Magorchis, 
Captain M,Z. Martin and servant, Mr. Chinasaki, 
Major Beiford, Mr. Usobe and friend, Rev. W. 
Y. Rainer, R.N., De. and Mrs. Paterson, Miss 
Paterson, Messrs. Wing Chong Wo, A. M. Apcar, 
J. Gregory, and W.S. Martin in cabin; 4 Chit 
hese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, 














om 



















Kobe:—Mr, and Mrs. O. A. Dukes and 2 chi 
ren, Messrs. €. F. Hooper, K. Oinonye, N 
Matsumura, T. Matsumura, De. ¥. M. Kin, Me. 
Kirby, Mr. Jones, Miss Graham, Messrs, Calvet, 
Abe, K. Sumiya, G. Kushimoto, M. Takalama, 
and K. Ya in cabin; 40 Japanese and 3 


bans in steerage. 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Mar, (rom Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mrs. Bradley, Mrs. Ringer and 2 
children, Mes. Sandford, Messrs. Beattie, Gordon, 
Sondeheim, A. Singleton, Murata, 
P. Yuen Chan, H. Yon Sun, W.V 
i 








‘a a 
Akahabe, G, Pfeil, and 6 Japanese in second cla 
and 106 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco:—Mrs. Chester and child, 
Me. Geo. A. Newman, Miss Newman, Messrs, 
G. Matsumoto, lo, A, Van Winkle, A. 
Marquet, Frank Favre, Y.S. Matsudaira, Frank 
McCarthy, T. Kawaguchi, and John Powers in 
cabin, For Hongkong: Mr. and Mrs. R. Wild- 
man and Mr. Chas, L, Smith in cabin, 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Hongicong 
vid ports: —Mr, and Mrs. Warren and 2 children, 









Captain and Mrs, Lunbeth, Miss Cushman, Miss 
Oakland, Messrs. A. J. How, C, A. Pullan, F. A. 
Burchardi, Carle Gatti, and Geo. Taylor, in cabin 5 





Captain and Mrs. ‘Liddy and 2 children, and 5 
Chinese in second class, and 110 Chinese in 
steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Messts. V. M. Koreylin, T. A. 
leton, A. H. Bradley, Harry O. Phillips, M. 
Robertson, Jas. Reymond, G. W. Cottan, K. 
Naka, H. Golstein, Mrs. C2 W. Dai Messrs. 
J. Datbier, M. Legendre, and Major H. P. Knight 
in cabin. 

Per German steamer General IWerder, for 
Hongkong vid Kebe:—Mr. and Mrs. Munch, 
Mr. Engar Orth, Mr. E. Voigt, Masters Braess 
(2), Mr. Carl Schultze, Master van der Heyde, 
Mr. Joh. Christiansen, and Me. Ab Tung: in 
cabin’; 10 Chinese in steer 

Per Japanese steamer 4 

















ohama Maru, for 
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Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mrs. Scott, Rev. Rainer, Rev. A. Chap- 
pell and Mrs, Chappell, Rev. A. Margnolis, 
Lieutenant R. C. Fees, Messis. J. R. Scott, S- 
Williams, Wo Show Yen, and Wo Cheong Show 
in cabin; 6 Chinese in steerage. 












CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Silk for France 17 bales. Waste 
Silk for France 19 bales. 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Silk for France 48 bales. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :-—Left Shanghai the rath July at 
7 a.m.; had fine pleasant weather. Arrived at 
Nagasaki the r4th at 1 a.m. and left at 7.45 p.m. 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 15th atg a.m. and 
left attoam. Arrived at Kobe the 6th at 13 
a.m. and left the 17th at o.go p.m.; had fine wea- 
ther throughout the voyage. Atrived at Yoko- 
hama the 18th July at 7.20 p.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports -—Left Hongkong the 13th July at 
5-15 pam.; had the first 2 days light southerly 
winds with smooth sea; thence to the Japanese 
coast strong and easterly winds with rough 
sea; the lastdays fine weather and smooth sea. 
Atrived at Yokohama the rgth July at 8.50 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, teports:—Left Kobe the 2tst July at 
noon; had moderate to light W.S.W, winds and 
fine weather throughout to Vries Island att p.m. 
on the 22nd whence light southerly breeze to 
Kannon-saki at 4 p.m.; thence to port calms and 
variable airs. Arrived at Yokohama at 5 p.m, 
passed American ship J TG Soff Kannon 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Hakodate the 21st 
July at 5.15 a.m.; had moderate to fresh southerly 
and winds with unsettled weather and low 
barometer to Kinkasan; thence light westerly 
winds and fine clear weather to port; a high 
southerly swell from Yamada head to Inuboye, 
Acrived at Yokohama the 23rd July at 5.15 

The Japanese steamer Megato Mara, Captain 
Ekstiand, reports:—Left Kobe the 23rd July at 
noon; had light breeze and fine weather, Souih of 
Cape Lisiye passed an American ship in ballast 
beating up. On the 24th at 9.30 a.m, passed 
American ship Burgess and Snow off Omat-saki 
beating up to Yokohama; had fine weather with 
smooth sea during passage. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama at § p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports :-—Left Shanghai the rgth July at 
0.30 p.m.; had fine weather throughout the pass- 

Attived at Nagasaki the 2ist at 5 a.m. and 
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"leit at 5 p.m.; had fine weather throughout the 
?|passage. Arrived at Shimonoselki the 22nd at 615 


a.m. and left at 7.10 a.m, Arrived at Kobe the 
23rd at 5 a.m. and left the 2gth at noon ; had light 
variable winds and fine weather to Rock Island; 
thence moderate N.E. winds and rain to port. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 25th July atg.15 p.m. 
Quarantined 4 hours at Nagaura; saw 2 sailing 
ships outside bound in, 

The Ametican steamer City of Riode Faneiro, 
Captain Austin, reports :—Left San Francisco the 
Bth July at 4.20 pan.s had fine weather with light 
wesicily winds most of the passage. Anived at 
Yokohama the 26th July at 1.09 a.m. Passage, 
16 15 hours, and 21 minutes. 

‘The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain Lee, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 16th July, Shanghai 
the 3ist, Kobe vid Inland Sea the 25th, Arrived 
at Yokohama the 26th 7 a.m.; detamed 1 hour at 

avantine Station, ‘Time from Kobe 26 hours. 
From Kobe to Oosima variable winds and fine 
weather, thence to port moderate E.N.E, winds and 
cloudy weather, smooth sea throughout the passage. 





























LATEST COMMER CIAL. 
ee 
IMPORTS. 








The demand for 
the weeks the bu 
has been very small 





n has entirely ceased during 
ss done in English Spinnings 

nd in Bumbays not a sale 
has been reported, ‘Shistings and ‘I Cloths are 
lequally neglected. Velvets fiave had considerable 
| atten! but are weaker at the close. Italians 
have been inquired for, but no business has 
been reported, although theve is every reason to 
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believe some fair contracts have been_made. 
Sales for the weele amount to 300 bales English 
Yarns and 5,500 pieces Velvets. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


winches $1.55 to 2.00 





ngs—841b, 384 yds 























Grey Shintings—olh 384 yds. asinches 135 to 2.55 
1. Cloth—7ih, 24 yards, 32 inches wou. 1.30 to 150 

» Shirtings—12 yards, gyinches.. 1.25 to 1.60 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... 1.70 ta 2.00 
Cotton—ItaliansindSatteens Mack, 32 ras rans 

CM e8 esessceren es ss to” ong 
Turkey Reds—1j to 24m, pee ote 

inches aah tohto s.22} 
Vurkey Reds—2} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 

inches... ‘ tas to 155 
Turkey Reds—3i lo 41h, 24 yards, 30 

ches TIS to 2.05 


Velvets—Black, 35 yards, aainches 
Victoria Lawas, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 
‘alfachelas, 1a yards, 43 


woul 


4.50 to 6,00 
0.50 tr 065 
1.38 to 2.25 












































Plain Orleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches est 0.264 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yatds, 32 inches 
Medium t..css » Our to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Common "2... in . 0.17 to ath 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
0.13 tw 017 
0.30 to 045 
Cloths—Presir 0.50 to 0.60 
Cioths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches .. 0.35 ta 0.60 
Hlankets—Scatlet and Green, 4to 4th, 
per I 5 0.30 t 0.38 
COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary + $27.00 to 2850 
Nos. 16/24, Medium cc. 28.50 to 29 50 
Nos. 16/24, Gootl to Hest.. 29.75 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 23/32, Ordinary 30.50 to 31.00 
Nos. 28,32, Medinnr oo... 31.00 to 32.50 
Nos. a8 32, Good to Best... 33.75 0.3375 
Nos. 38/12, Mediwm to Ii 30.50 to 39 00 
No. 325, Two-fold .. 36.00 to 37.50 
No. 425, Two-fold 46.00 to 39.50 
PAR BALE. 


No. 208, Bombay. 

No. 16s, Bombay ..... 

Now. 10/14, Ronibay... 
METALS 

No change in the aspect of affairs here. Buyers 

are not at all eager, and sellers find it no use to 

push matters, So allremains in state guo with 
prices more or less nominal. 


74-00 to $0.00 
74.50 to 79.50 











lat Bais, finch. r 
Plat Bars, finch... 5 «3.00 to 3.10 
Round and square up tog inch ws... 2.90. to 3.10 
Nailvod, assorted... Nom. 

Nailrod, small size Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted 3.20 to 3.30 
Sheet Iron.. i 3.60 to 3.90 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.50 to 6.75 
Wire Nails, assorted 400 to 4.75 
Tin Plates, per box 4:80 to 5.10 
Pig Iron, No. 3... Sm iereeitet, FAO 10. 1.50 


KEROSENE, 

Further arrivals have increased the stock yet 
mote, Trade is dull, and buyers appear to have 
the best of the situation, Prices nominal with no 
business doing, and the Tokyo market is weak also. 










quotations. 
Chester Nom. $1.75 to.1.774 
Comet ... Nom. 1-70 to172h 
Devoe iLNom, 167} to 1.30 
Russian Nom. 1.65 to 1.674 


SUGAR. 

Little enquiry has been made, and the following 
are the sales reported :—White Refined : 97 piculs 
at $8.15 per picul; 1,680 piculs at $6.30 1,228 
piculs at $6.20; and 1,000 picts at $5.75} total, 
4,030 piculs. Takao Sugar has moved to the ex- 
tent of 7,500 piculs at $4.35 to $438 per picul for 
superior brands, and 4,000 piculs at $4.17 for 
dinary kinds. The Zhales arrived on the roth 
inst, with 17,500 piculs, the last cargo from ‘Takao. 
‘The market is otherwise unchanged. 



















White Refined . $5.75 to 8.30 
Manila 4 «3:70 to 4.50 
‘Talwantoo . com ee toe 
Pentama 2.85 to 2.90 
. 2.80 to 2.85 
SS to3.70 
4.15 to 4.20 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 18th instant, since 
which date Settlements in this Market are entered 
as 163 piculs, divided thus:—Hanks 10 piculs, 
Filatures 49 piculs, Re reels 84 piculs, and Hama 
tsuki 20 piculs. No direct export this week, but 
the Doshin Kaisha has been purchasing in the 
matket with a view lo shipping by next oppor- 
tunity to New York. 

About one half the business recorded above is 
said to be on consignment, some of the native 
dealers placing their stock of Old Filature and 
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Re-reels on foreign markets through a Swiss firm 
here. ‘The actual purchases by foreign shippers 
have been very small—less than roo piculs. The 
same weary game continues; holders persist in 
asking prices which are above home values; the 
offers which shippers are able to make are refused 
with scorn, and it will not be possible to do any 
serious business until growers, reclers, and dealees 
here comprehend the situation more correctly. 
Meanwhile Japan’s great competitor, Italy, ap- 
pears willing (0 meet consumers, and she will con- 
sequently do the trade while Japan looks idly on. 
Our neighbours here cannot {ail to know that with 
a high exchange they must be prepared to accept 
less dollars for their produce ; and the sooner they 
act upon such knowledge the better it will be 
for them. Dealers now assure us that there will 
be less silk than last season, but the statement is 
received cum grano, and it seems to have no effect 
on the reluctant buye 

The French mail steamer Meléourne, 20th inst, 
carried only 17 bales for France, the German mail 
of 22nd took nothing. Present export is therefore 
990 piculs, against 1,400 last year, and 2,148 on 
25th July, 1888. 

Hanks.—Atter a long period of inaction, holders 
have let a few piculs go at some reduction in price. 
The sales comprise some fair Hachioji at $510. 

Filatures.—The principal business for New 
York has been the consignment of Old Shum- 
meisha and ‘Tokosha at the nominal price of $700 
per picul. For Europea parcel of No.2 Filatures 
10/15 den. has been purchased at $640. Market 
generally is very dull, while holders—although in 
some ¢ases they are getting uneasy and are anxious 
to sell—will not reduce their pretensions suffi 
ciently to induce business. 

Re veels.—Here the trade has been small, con- 
sisting of a. few purchases on the following basis: 
No. 1 Foshu $655, No. 1$ $645, No. 2 $627}, No. 
2} $615. A parcel Soshu also done at $625." Japa- 
nese purchasers are said to have paid an advance 
on these prices for Direct shipment. Some “old 
crop” were also included in the consignment 
scheme noted above at the reported price of $660. 

Kakeda.—-Not a single transaction this week. 

Oshu.—One parcel New Hamatsuki of fair 

















quality has been done at $540. 
—(NEW SILK.) 


Quorarion 
Hanks—No. 14 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shins! 
Uanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No, 24 (Shinshu), 
Hanlts—No. 24 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 

Hanks—No. 3... 
Uanks—No. 3}. 
Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers... 










































Filatures—Fatra 13/15 deniers... 0... 700 to 710 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers aa 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 der 680 to 690 





Filatures—No. a4, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No, 2, 14/13 deniers 
Vilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Extra '..... 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Test No. 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels-——No, 2, 14/18 den . 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers .. 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Fxtia ss.se 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2. 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3. 
Kakedas—No. 31. 


670 to 675 
640 to 850 
650 to 660, 








660 to 670 
G40 to 650 
620 to 630, 
600 to 610 
570 to 580 





650 to 660 
=-Nom. 630 to 640 
~ Nom. 610 to 620 
sss Nom. 590 te 600 


























Kakedas—No. 4... — 
Oshw Sendai—N = 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2... - 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodai—No. a. a = 
Export Raw Silk Tables to 25th July, 1890 :-— 
Seesr 1899 of. 1949.90. 188¥.X9, 
Henan, Har 
251 634 
75 702 619 
Hales 966 1,386 2,140 
Votal serine} Biewls 990 1,400 3148 
Settlements and Direct] "it reeks, rreutas 
Export from rst July 950 A950". «CRS, 
Stock, agth July suse 4400 1,400 3,150 
Available suppliesto date 5,350 3.350 5.150, 


WASTE SILK, 


Stagnation reigns supreme in this branch, the 
sales for the past week being entered’ as 29 piculs 





Old Roseki-wata, and 2 piculs New Filature Noshi. 





‘There is very little to be said about the nation 
here: with the exception of the above named small 
purchase nothing has been done in New fibre. 
Holders do not seem to have made up their minds 
to sell at present: and content themselves with 
exclaiming that everything costs very dear up 
country. Buyers, onthe other hand, are looking for 
lower values—consumers, as in the Raw market, 








will use European produce if dealers here do not 
meet them. 

Shipments havebeen very light, The Melbourne 
had g bales for Shanghai, and i8 for Marseilles, 
and the General Werder took a solitary bale foe 
‘Trieste, Present export figures are therefore 627 
piculs, against 312 last year and 1,080 at the same 
date in 1888, 

Pievced Cocoons—These ate coming in slowly, 
but at present no business is talked of. They are 
said to cost in the interior about $120 per picul for 
good (o best quality. 

Noshé.—Nothing done beyond a sample lot of 
new Hachoyi filature at $145. 

Kibiso.—No business at all in this or in any 
other depariment save only the purchase of old 
Boseki-wata at $20 per picul. 

QuOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 

Pierced Cocoons—Good to Rest 
Noshicito—Filature, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good... 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium... 
Noshiito—Ushin, Good to Hest 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best 

o—Shinshu, G 



































o—Bushu, 
jo—Joshu, Best. 
‘-ito—Joshu, Goo 
Noshiito—joshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 
KibisoFilature, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Os! Good to Best 
Kibiso— 














Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Commo 
s0—liachoji, Good». 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 
» Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Good to Best sss... 








id 
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Export Table Waste Silk to 25th July, 1890:— 
SHASON 1890-91, 1889.90. INMS-Ky, 
Pieuus, Picus. reves, 
Wate Sitle 627 208 1,080 
Pierced Cocoons. = 7 = 
627 312 1,080 
Settlements and Direct 1 “°Ut'* — bade, 
Export from tst July 300 100. 179 
Stock, asth July 5,750 3,500 4,100 
Available suppliestodate 6,050 3,600 3,270 


Exchange has been fairly steady during the 
week and closes at the following quotations :— 
Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits 3/7}; Documents 3/78; 





6m/s. Credits, 3/7$; Documents 3/73; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S.G., $874; 4m/s. ULS.G., $883; 


Paris, 4 m/s. cs. 4.58; 6m/s. fes. 4.60. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 25th July, 1890 :—- 
Raw. a: Waste 
Hanks 120 | Cocoon: 
Filatures 2,150| Noshi-ito”. 
Re-reeis . 1/840 | Kibiso. 
Kakeda ..... 120 | Mawata 
Oshu ..... 
Taysaam Kinds 


























4400 | 
TEA. 
The demand has continued almost entirely on 

Good Common and downwards, with an easy 

market. Prices are fairly steady for Good Medium 

and upwards, and stocks are now 12,500 piculs 
and include 9,000 piculs of Good Common. to 

Bancha. Latest information from the consuming 

markets continues to show indifferent results, yet 

shipments here continue heavy, and another ship, 
the Snow and Burgess, is on the berth from Kobe 

for Tacoma. Setilements for the week ace 6,325 

piculs, making a total of 167,530 piculs, as compared 

with 140,885 piculs last year for the same period. 


‘Total piculs ‘Yotal pieuis ...... 5,750 



















Common .. rte $10 & under 
Good Common er... 10} to 124 
Medium . a3 tors 
Good Medium’... 15 to16 
Fine.. 17 to19 
Finest 20 to22 
Choice 23 toas 
Choicest 28 to30 


Extra Choicest . 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has been fairly steady, with little 


alteration at the close. 













Sterling—Bank Bills on demand w.sssessses 3/68 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 3/7h 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 3/75 


37h 
4-50 
4,60 
Par. 
ah 
So 7a 

73% 


Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 
On Paris—Banke sight. 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 

e 
















nghi 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight. 
On New Vork—Banle Billson demand ...... 864 
On New York—Private 30 days? sight ...... 874 
On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand. S6f 
On San FranciscoPrivate 30 days’ 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


STRAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
er ‘aro solo makers) are far superior to 
‘tho chief advantages are ?— 

ronderful Economy of Fuel. 
2 pa Workmanship. 
to Prices. 
& Greatcet obtuiaublo power for weight and space 


6 acres ralsing steam, 
esa fn raising 

6, High rates of spoot gaaranteod, 

7, AtBouoo of noise and i 


‘Wo build Steam Launches of every description, 
table f nt 

from the smallest sizo suitable for carrring on rnoht 
‘Wheel Paddlo 





hh 
SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 
Tot, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, E.G, 











YAR 


ROW ’S 


6, 1890. 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market und Ex- 

orter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
bien journal published—(Subscription 125. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering. Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good firms pan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineer 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may tely upon 
being served in a*prompt and straightlorwacd 
manner, Address :—Mr. Arthur V ham, En 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St, Lon- 
don. Registered address tor telegrams— Wad- 
ham, London.” June 28, 1899. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
Sin Saunt Baxex, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribut 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—‘l ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and 1 had the bes 
the sick, with advice gratis. In T 
ants, to whom I served outa 
ts cuees are most useful to an ex 
unmistakable purgative properties, 
ig ellect upon the patient, which satistes 





























them of their valu 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CER AIN! 
SOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad tegs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
Weacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 

atid suibduig a inflammatio 
count of his extraord 
ysl hnd with me 
© some to the peeple, 
‘andy in consequene 


























en 
could exceed their grati 
butter, and horse feed 
spoonful of Ointment wa 












UGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, Bi 
are destroyed by 
ite harmless to Domi 


S, and all other Insects 
Pownar, which is 


tions are noxious, and fail. 
Chemists, in Tins and Hottle 


NOW READY, 


a 7 Cotbuaen Pray, 

L] : ‘Ten the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Jaran Mart.” of copious translations from 

Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 

porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 

to the locality. Price 50 Cents. 
To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Ofiic 
of Kerry & Watsn, Limited. aaa 
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FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVGURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for india as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 





To be had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India: cases of Weakness. 


Keeps good in the hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


length of time. 


TIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 





Cockery Books on Application to office of this paper. 












Remedy for Acidity of 1 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour E 


Bilious Affections. 





@ The Physician’s Cure 


Children, Delicate Fe: 


ness of Pregnancy. 


for Gout, Rheumatic 
Y Gout and Gravel: the 

safest and most gentle 
G Medicine for Infants, 


males, and the Sick- 











‘Awanoeo Coup Mepat L'poo. txremw'L Exntamrion, 1838, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURZD 


TORAGEES 


RICHROND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 





“Richmond Smoki 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 


cep: SPECIAL BRANDS ~ 
Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 
ng Mixture.” 


“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 


Bright &Black Plug Cav. 


WALL USUAL Sizes, 


endish} 


PRICE USTS_ON_APPLICATICH, 


Rétabllabed = Quarter of @ Coatcry. 





890, 


UNIVERS 
URBA 


STKINON'S 





ATKINSON'S CELEBRATED 


al o¢ 
com 





ATKINSON'S 


Kerchicf, distilied from the chaicesb 
| Of all Dealers, and of the Manufacturers— 
4 J. & E. ATKINSON, 


wlth Address in' 


| #8 ENGLIGH PERFUMERT, 


surpasses ali othora for its natural fragman 


EAU DE COLOGNE 
is uncqualied dor its strength and delight 

‘odour, It far surpasses the numerous 
pounds sold under the same name, 


| FLORIDA WATER, 
B] en cxceptiounlly fine perfume forthehand« 


24, Old Bond Street, London 
‘Trade Mark—A “ White Rose”: rt he Golden, 
x Tyee? 











DPI Mahe POBLNed for the Puormxon tg 


ment, by Jastzs Euvacors Brats, of 
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‘No. am) Blut, 














The Sayan Weekly Tail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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Larest Commerciat, 


The Japan Weekly ‘Pail 


“ PAIS CH QUE DOTS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 

















NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
ion in the ‘JAPAN 


Whatever is intended for inser 
Weexkty Matt” must be auther 
and address of the writer, not for pui 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the E1ToR. 














Yoxouama: Sarurpay, Aveusr 2, 1890. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

















A suock of earthquake was experienced in the 
capital on the 25th ult., at 2h. 57m, 25s. p.m. 


H.R.H. Prince BuasakarawonGse and suite 
paid a visit to the Government Printing Bureau 
on the 26th ult. 


HLRAH. Prince Branuranest was decorated 
with the First Class Order of the Rising Sun 
on the 26th ult, 


Tnx Chiyodan Kan, ordeted by the Naval De- 
partment from England, will be brought out to 
Japan about the end of September. 


Ir is stated that the revised Newspapers Re- 
-gulations, which are now under discussion in 
the Senate, will be promulgated at an early date. 
At the half-yearly meeting of the Matsuura 
63th National Bank, held the other day, 
dividend was declared at the rate of yen 3 Bs 
annum, 


Mr. Yoxose Fumio, a councillor of the 
Finance Department, was appointed a manager 
of the Osaka Mint on the 28th ult., being raised 


to third class of sontn rank. 





Mr. Mryanara, judge of the Tokyo Court of 
First Instance, was raised to seventh class, first 
grade from seventh class, second grade on the 
28th ult., by special order of the Emperor. 


Tur revised Mining Regulations were pro- 
mulgated on the 2gth ult. over the signatures 
of Count Yamagata and Mr, Mutsu, Minister 
of State for Agriculture and Commerce. 


Aw outbreak of fire took place on the night 
of the rgth ultimo in the branch office of the 
Mitsui Products Company at Otaru, Hokkaido, 
and before the flames could be got under con- 
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trol, the building in which they originated, the 
Hokkai Ginko, the Mitsui Ginko, and other 
thirty houses were entirely destroyed. 


Ameetine of the Privy Council was held on 
the 28th ult. at which Counts Oki, Higashi- 
kuze, Katsu and Soyejima, Viscounts Sano, 
Enomoto, and Fukuoka, and Mr. Kono were 
present. 


Ir is stated that the Seven Islands of Idzu, 
which are now under the control of the Tokyo 
City Government, will be transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Kanagawa Prefectural Govern- 
ment. 


Tuer Majesties tHe Exprror any Empress 
have granted yen 1,000 and yen 500 respectively 
to the Japan Sanitary Association, which gives 
medical assistance gratuitously to persons attack- 


Jed by cholera. 


An outbreak of fire took place on the night of 
the rgth ult. in a house at Tsunotatecho, Sen- 
hoku, Akita Prefecture, and fourteen houses 
and one godown were entirely burned before 
the flames could be subdued, 


Tue usual meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 28th ult, at which Counts Yamagata, 
Saigo, Yamada, and Matsukata, and Viscount 
Aoki and Mr. Mutsu were present, the proceed- 
ings lasting till a late hour. 





Tue graduation ceremony of the Naval Medical 
School took place on the 28th ult. in presence 
of Viscount Kabayama, Minister of State forthe 
Navy, Rear-Admiral Ito, Vice-Minister for the 
Navy, and about fifty naval oflicers. 

Aw outbreak of fire took place on the night 
of the 13th ult. in a house of Takakuramura, 
Susu, Ishikawa Prefecture and thirty dwellings 
and three godowns were entirely destroyed 
before the flames could be extinguished. 


Tur. receipts of the Sanyo Railway Company 
during the month of June last were yen 
12,915.965, the daily average being yew 430.532, 
and 12,207 passengers were carried during ihe 
same period, showing an average of 2,407 daily. 


Fire occurred early in the morning of the 
roth ultimo in a house at Vagicho, Takaichi, 
Nara Prefecture, and twelve houses were entire- 
ly destroyed, four dwellings being partially 
burned before the flames could be subdued. 
On the 24th ultimo fifteen dwellings and one 
elementary school were burned to the ground at 
Suishucho, Hiroshima. 


Accorpinc to investigations made by the De- 
partment of Communications during the latter 
half of last year the various post offices in the 
Empire dealt with 27,693,194 letters, 33,562,138 
postal cards, 11,033,140 newspapers and maga- 
zines, 898,188 books, 36,177 samples, 8,509 
letters containing money, 3,777,020 free letters, 
and 1,650, 903 registered letters. 





Fire occurred on the night of the 22nd ultimo 
in a house at Inahosakicho, Iwauchi, Shiribeshi, 
Hokkaido, and forty houses were entirely de- 
stroyed before the flames could be extinguished. 
On the 2rst ult, twenty-one houses, one hospi- 
tal, one elementary school, and two godowns 
were burned to the ground at Kusakura, Higa- 
shikanbara, Niigata Prefecture, 











‘Tue half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Cotton Spinning Company was held 
on the 25th ult. The net profits for the past 





half-year were yen 5,541.262, of which yen goo 
was set apart towards a reserve fund, and yen 





4,500 was appropriated as a dividend at the 
rate of 3 percent. per annum, the remaining yer 
141.262 being carried forward to the next account. 


Tue _half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the Tokyo Gas Company was held the other 
day. The receipts during the past half-year 
were yen 45,564.435, of which yew 25,731.435 
was set apart towards miscellaneous expenses, 
yen 4,383.30 as a reserve fund, yen 2,578.29 
as rewards to officers, and yen 14,175 was ap- 
propriated as a dividend at the rate of 9 per 
cent. per annum, the remainder being carried 
forward to the next account. 


H.R. PRINCE BHASAKRAWONGSE was received 
in audience by the Emperor and Empress on 
the evening of the 26th ult., and afterwards 
His Royal Highness and Their Imperial High- 
ness Princes Fushimi, Komatsu, Marquises 
Tokudaiji and Kito, Count Oyama, Viscounts 
Aoki and Kagawa, and several other officials of 
the Imperial Household Department, had the 
honour of dining with the Emperor. 





Ir is stated that the following gentlemen will be 
nominated by the Emperor as members of the 
House of Peers :—Messrs. Shibusawa Eichi, 
President of the rst National Bank; Tomita 
Tetsunosuke, late President of the Bank of Ja- 
pan; Shimamoto Nakamichi, Oi Kentaro, of 
the Fiyu-to party, Iwasaki Yanosuke, Fuku- 
zawa Yukichi, Yano Fumio (Hoch Shimbun), 
and Fukuchi Genichiro, late chief editor of the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun 





Vag half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Mito ro4th National Bank was held the other 
day, The net profits for the past half-year were 
yen 25,067.481, of which yen 4,698.641 was set 
apart towards miscellaneous expenses, yen 336, 
towards the payment of business tax, yen 1,450 
as a reserve fund, and yen 1,204.645 as rewards 
lo officers, yen 7,200 being provided as adivi- 
dend, to be declared at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, and the remainder carried forward 
to the next accoun 





early meeting of share- 
holders of the 17th National Bank (Fukuoka) 
was held the other day. The net profits for the 
past half year were yen 73.531.226, of which yen 
17,091.712 was set apart towards miscellaneous 
expenses, yen 560 towards payment of business 
tax, yen 2,400 as a reserve fund, yen 2,200 as 
rewards to officers and yen 17,500 was appro- 
priated as a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum, the remainder being carried for- 
ward to the next account. 


Tue ordinary half 


Imports generally are only in small demand, 
and Manchester goods are dull, Yarns being 
very quiet, and Piece-goods slow of sale. Met- 
als are in no better request, even at lower rates, 
and Kerosine is inactive, with very heavy stocks 
in hand. There have been moderate sales of 
Sugar, mostly Takao, at late figures. The wide 
gulf between holders and buyers of Silk con- 
tinues, the breach being accentuated by con- 
tinuously rising rates of exchange which sellers 
attempt to ignore, but which buyers take full 
account of. The stock is now well assorted 
and ample, but, if the present condition of con- 
suming markets continues, large concessions 
on the rates for which Silk is now held must 
be made before transactions of any magni- 
tude can be effected. There bas not been a 
single transaction in Waste Silk, which is 
entirely due to the high prices for which the 
commodity is held. Arrivals come in freely and 
the stock accumulates. The Tea trade remains 
steady, and prices are unaltered, Exchange 
continues to mount upward, and present rates 
are apparently quite firm, 
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COUNT GOTO’S POSITION, 

Conrrary to all expectation, the Dardo Dan. 
ketsu, whose final disappearance from. the poli- 
tical arena had been at one time thought a mere 
question of time, has apparently recovered its 
old energy during the last few months. At all 
events it has come out of the recent elections 
nearly at the head of all the political parties in 
the country. People are therefore asking curi- 
ously what course of policy Count Goto, its 
leader, may be expected to adopt. Writing on 
this subject, the Xerza? Zasshi of the rgth ult. 
discusses the peculiar nature of the situation in 
which Count Goto now finds himself. “Is he 
going,” asks our contemporary, ‘to remain 
faithful to the present Cabinet and induce his 
party to support it, or is he going to accom- 
plish the original object of demolishing class 
government by suffering his party to swell 
the ranks of the Opposition?” At first sight 
it may appear impossible for the Count to 
adopt the latter course, considering that some 
promises which he is understood to have made 
to the Yamagata Cabinet lie directly in his 
path. But, however, inconvenient and incon- 
sistent it might be for him to break his en- 
gagements and attack clan government, our 
contemporary is sceptical as to whether he will 
be able to resist the force of the general tide 
and stick to his plighted words. It was the 
Daido Danketsu that enabled him to enter the 
Cabinet, and it is the same party that enables 
him to retain his position there with any show 
of dignity and power. Thus far that party 
has presented the appearance of being a 
mere instrument in the hands of its leader, 
but the Xeisai Zasshi is certain that its 
members will not long remain content with 
such a situation; they must insist on the 
accomplishment of their original object, the 
destruction of clan government. It is true 
that Count Ooto may be able to bring over 
to the Government's side a few of his con- 
fidential followers, but it is inconceivable, says 
the Tokyo journal, that the bulk of the party 
will be blind enough to follow him so far. 
Without the support of his party, Count Goto 
would have no power; therefore our contem- 
porary is sure that he will not be foolish 
enough to estrange his followers. What, then, 
is he going to do? The time has arrived 
for him to take a decided step one way 
or the other, It is no longer possible for him 
to remain indifferent. ‘An alliance” says the 
Keizai Zasshi, “is about to be effected among 
the progressive parties. Should the alliance be- 
come a fact, the combined parties will pro- 
ceed to fix a certain number of questions to 
be brought forward in the Diet. Among such 
questions, that of clan government will certain- 
ly be included, and when it really comes before 
the Diet, what attitude will Count Goto take? 
Will he endeavour to weaken the forces of the 
Opposition and support the Government, or 
will he act as he acted in the era of Keio, when 
he advised the Tokugawa Government to re- 
store the controt of affairs to the Imperial 
Court?” We do not ourselves think that this 
question has strong practical interest. If Go- 
vernment by clan were a fact recognised and 
approved by those in power, its fate might be- 
come a point forimmediate discussion. But, 
on the contrary, itis avowedly condemned by 
the statesmen in office, and those who are count- 
ed supporters of the present Cabinet, as strongly 
as by the leaders of the Daido Danketsu. How, 
then, is it to become a great practical issue in 
Parliament? 





CENSUS IN SHANGHAI, 
Tue census of the Foreign and Chinese popu- 
Jation of Shanghai has just been completed. 
‘A census is taken every five years. The result, 
as published in the Worth China Daily News, 
reveals many interesting points. First it may 
be noticed that the number of Japanese resi- 
dents has strikingly declined, there being at the 
present time but 386 adults and children as 
compared with 595 in 1885. Besides the Japa- 
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nese, the Spanish, Austrian, Italian, Belgian, 
Greek, and natives of India, Malay, &c., show a 
more or less marked decrease. This is in the 
English and American concessions. In the 
French concession, which as our readers know 
is under totally distinct municipal control, we 
are unable to judge, a comparative table not 
having been drawn up. There were only 17 
Japanese in the French concession, however. 
Unlike their sister concessions, the French, 
English, American, and German head the list. 
The leading nationalities in numbers at least 
in the concessions south of the Yang King 
Pang are the British, Portugese, Japanese, 
American, and German. Portugal as_ well 
as Japan, we observe, shows a considerable 
falling off in the number of its. citizens 
in the Model Settlement. The total number 
of British subjects is 1,574, as compared with 
1,453 in 1885, 1,057 in 1880, 892 in 1876, 
and 894 in 1870. The total comprises 769 
adult males, 377 females, and 428. children. 
In the English and American settlements there 
are now 3,821 foreigners (2,790 being adults), 
representing an increase of a little under 150 
for the five years. The French settlement num- 
bers 454, 296 over 15 years of age, 148 
younger than fifteen. Of Chinese, the returns 
give a gross number of 168,129 for the Anglo- 
Saxon concessions (39,850 of this total are 
children, however) as compared with 34,722 
in the French concession. Of the hundred and 
sixty odd thousand in the English and Ame- 
tican concessions, over thirty-nine thousand 
are children. Still there are no less than 
128,279 adults, an increase of close upon 
26,000 in the five years, This is an incompar- 
ably larger increase than has ever been known 
before. Of the thirty-five thousand in the French 
concession, young people under 15 years of 
age number a little short of ten thousand. 
There are no less than 6,342 (4,583 males, 614 
females, and 1,145 children) living “ in shipping 
and boats” in the immediate vicinity of the 
English and American settlements. The figures 
here given represent in the aggregate 207,116, 
which may therefore be regarded as the official 
estimate of the foreign and native population of 
the English and American and French Settle- 
ments of Shanghai. Of this total, over two 
hundred and two thousand are Chinese. 

THE TREATY REVISION PROGRAMME. 
Mosr of the Tokyo newspapers contain refer- 
ences to the Treaty revision programme indicat- 
ed inarecent letter to Zhe Z#mes from its Tokyo 
correspondent. One journal contradicts a 
rumour which it says had obtained currency 
that Zhe Times correspondent is a secretary of 
the British or United States Legations. Ano- 
ther equally sapient seer corrects the impression 
that the information had been procured by a 
foreigner at much cost, and declares that the 
Japanese Government were willing parties to 
the divulging of the programme. 

* : * 

General Tani’s opinion has been asked with 
regard to the new project of Treaty Revision, 
and in reply he is reported to have said that 
he objected to last year’s programme on the 
score of loyalty and patriotism. To Viscount 
Aoki’s new scheme, as communicated to him 
by a friend he had no objection, but he regarded 
the information given in The Times as vague, 
and not worthy of criticism, 

* * * 

The Hochi Shimbun, while admitting that the 
new programme is a good one, doubts whether 
it can be carried through 

* 





awe 

The Dartdo Shimbun does not feel called 
on either to applaud or condemn the scheme, 
lll it is laid before the public in greater detail. 
Our contemporary, however, cannot approve of 
the proposal to open the country without per- 
mitting foreigners to own real estate, which it 
thinks will not be agreed to. 

* 


ere 
The Choya Shimdun, finding that the new 





programme goes far beyond Count Okuma’s 
cillor of the Temporary Parliamentary Bureau ; 


Mr. Yoshiwara Saburo, Probationary Councillor 
of the Temporary Parliamentary Bureau, and 
Mr. Koike Seiichi, Secretary of the Temporary 
Parliamentary Bureau. Finally, Mr. Mizuno 
Jun is gazetted a Secretary of the Diet in addi- 
tion to his present office of Councillor of the 
Legislative Bureau. According to the Constitu- 
tion, the staff of each House is to include a 
Chief Secretary and several Secretaries, the for- 
mer of chokunin and the latter of sonia rank. 
Their emoluments are not fixed as yet. 


CHINESE OFFICIAL 
Tue Chinese are eminently practical folks. If 
a man cmbezzles money, they think chiefly of 
recovering the coin and attach quite a second- 
ary importance to the punishment of the offender. 
Indeed, if the latter happens to be an official, 
there seems to be no insuperable objection to 
replacing him in a position where he can re- 
sume his peculative practices, provided only 
that he disgorges a fair portion of his previous 
takings, A case in point is that of the Super- 
intendent of the Canton Arsenal. This official, 
according tothe Peding Gazeffe as translated 
by the Chinese Times, “ together with two sub- 
ordinates had been suspected of some shady 
transactions, and the Viceroy had been ordered 
to hold an investigation. The result was that 
Wén Tze-shao (the Superintendent) was de- 
graded, and ordered to pay Tls. 200,000, sup- 
posed to have been squeezed by him’ while in 
office ; also to complete some buildings at the 
Arsenal at his own expense. His two sub- 
ordinates were similarly treated. On condition, 
however, of the money being paid up, their 
rank was to be restored.” ‘The money was 
promptly paid, and the neat incident of the 
affair was a memorial recommending the offi- 
cials for re-instatement, which document was 
submitted to the Board of Civil Offices ‘for 
examination and report.” 














THE “ KOKU-HON.” 
A New journal of high standing has just made 
its appearance in Tokyo, under the editorship of 
Mr. Kikuchi Kumataro, formerly editor of the 
now defunct Pun. It is called the Aoku-hon 
(National Resource) and is to be published 
thrice a each month. The type, judging 
from the first number, is clear and the paper 
good. It professes to maintain a strictly inde- 
pendent attitude, making reason and justice its 
sole standard of guidance, and it engages never 
to prostitute itself for party purposes. In dis- 
cussing important topics of the day, it promises 
to avoid the tendency to obstruction and theory 
so common in Japanese journalism, and to 
seek rather for as much information as pos- 
sible from men of special eminence and experi- 
ence. The tone of the first number is calm 
and sober, as might indeed have been expecied 
from the past writings of its editor. 
* 


An article entitled’ Japanese Politics,” tells 
us that Mr, Kikuchi is not one of those sanguine 
reformers who think that, on the establishment 
of parliamentary institutions, the country will 
be ready to put into practice the principles of 
party government. He does not, of course. con- 
sider that the present system of clan govern- 
ment can be maintained for ever or that itis 
the best form of government. The relations 
between the Sovereign and his subjects in Japan 
are of unique character. Nothing analogous is 
to be seen in any other country. Mr. Kikuchi 
seems to think, therefore, that the national 
polity is in some fundamental respects incom- 
patible with the principles of party government 
as practised in the democratic countries of the 
West. He advises Japanese statesmen to be 
deliberate in introducing new practices into 
political spheres, He further recommends the 
members of the coming Diet to avoid all pro- 
blems of principle and doctrine which have 
little connection with practical affairs, and to 
confine their attention to such questions 
as possess an immediate bearing on the in- 
terests and welfare of the people. By way of 
example he adduces the question of education, 
which, he says, awaits intelligent solution, and 
inasmuch as many years have elapsed since the 
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new system of education was introduced, there 
should be a sulliciency of practical experience 
for forming a sound judgment. The same is 
also true of military, naval, financial, and indus- 
trial questions, and so forth. The members of 
the first diet will do well to devote their attention 
to these questions, and not to travel beyond them. 
* 
ae 

In an open letter to Count Ito, our contem- 
porary advises that statesman to assume again 
the chief direction of affairs as soon as possible. 
The public does not regard the Count as the 
greatest man of the age, but still he enjoys un- 
bounded popularity, and high expectations are 
entertained abouthim. ‘‘ What is it that makes 
Your Excellency so popular? In our humble 
opinion, you do not possess either the indefatig- 
able zeal of Count Iiagaki, the intrepid bold- 
ness of Count Kuroda, the matchless cleverness 
of Count Inouye, the large-heartedness of Count 
Okuma, the strenuous perseverance of Count 
Matsukata, the military glory of Count Yama- 
gata, or the spotless purity of Viscount Tani. 
That among these statesmen Your Excellency 
enjoys the largest measure of the nation’s con- 
fidence, is owing, among other things, to your 
justice in the conduct of affairs and your free- 
dom from prejudice in your dealings with other 
men. Judging from your past career, you are 
to the late Marquis Okubo what the late Mar- 
quis Tseng was to Li Hung-Chang. You en- 
joyed the confidence of the greatest statesman 
of modern Japan, and you seem to have looked 
to him as a standard on which to mould your 
conduct. You endeavour to walk in’ the 
toad of right and justice, without straying 
into by-paths. Moreover, you are naturally 
sagacious, and your knowledge makes you con- 
spicuous in any Ministry of the present day. As 
to your achievements in the sphere of civil affairs, 
you may well be proud of not a few works of 
lasting importance, Not without reason, tiere- 
fore, does the public entertain high expectations 
about your Excellency.” Our contemporary 
then goes on to observe that, though some men 
call Count Ito rash and fickle, and describe him 
as a politician little concerned to promote the 
interests of practical business and industry, 
every thoughtful person admits that, of all the 
statesmen who have ever accomplished great 
things in Japan, he has the smallest number 
of political enemies. Further, he enjoys the 
confidence of the Emperor in such a large 
measure that not a Ministerial crisis occurs but 
the Sovereign turns to him. Our contemporary 
also begs to bring to the notice of the Count 
that in certain quarters men regret his con- 
nection with statesmen who are considered sel- 
fish, and lament his inability to withstand the 
attacks of some jealous men of Chosh@. 
Yet while even the late Marquis Kido was 
unable to divest hiinself of his character of a 
mere Chéshfi statesman, the Koku-hon avers 
that men generally acknowledge Count Ito to 
be a statesman of Japan and not of Choshu, 
Such being the position of the illustrious politi- 
cian, our contemporary calls upon him to 
respond to the appeal of his country, and once 
more to take in his hand the helm of state. 


% 
ge 


Mr. Miyake Yujiro, formerly editor of the 
Kéko Shimbun, contributes an article on the 
subject of ‘Discontent among Noblemen.” 
The article does not contain much thatis novel, 
but it possesses a certain amount of interest just 
now in connection with the recent extraordinary 
elections among the nobles. The writer repro 
duces a paper said to have been brought before 
the Déhé-kwai (Nobles’ Club) by Viscount 
Funahashi, formerly a court noble of Kyoto. 
In this paper the Viscount observes that there 
is a vast difference between nobles of different 
classes from a pecuniary point of view. While 
there are Kwasokw worth more than a 
million yen, there are others who support 
themselves on property scarcely amounting to 
a thousand yen in value. The Viscount re- 
marks that his fellow noblemen of the Luge 
class mostly occupy the lowest position in the 
list. In contrast to them, the noblemen of 
new creation have all received suitable sums 
according to their respective orders, the Couats 
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receiving 30,000 yen, the Viscounts 20,000 yen, 
and the Barons 10,000 yen. The discontented 
essayist further maintains that there is no reason 
why noblemen should meekly obey the Govern- 
ment, that they ought to maintain their inde- 
pendence, and further that, whenever they 
consider the Government to be pursuing a per- 
nicious policy, they are entitled to stand in 
direct opposition to those in power. Mr. Miyake 
does not tell us when the paper was laid before 
the Doho Kwa, and what induced Viscount 
Funahashi to address his peers in such terms, 
But there is no doubt that the essay had its 
origin in the excitement about the elections. 
Viewed in that light it has some significance, 
as it explains, to a certain extent, the causes of 
the unexpected results of the election among 
the three lower orders of nobility. Mr, Miyake 
thinks that the paper is like the first drops of 
n presaging a storm, but we are unable to 
follow him to such a length. There are several 
other articles of high merit on current topics, 
but space does not allow us to epitomise them. 











CUSTOMS RETURNS. 


Tue following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for June, showing the foreign trade of 

Japan for the month :— 
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THE TYPHOON AT SHANGHAI. 


Tur North China Daily News of the 19th inst., 
writes as follows of the typhoon which visited 
Shanghai on the preceding day :— 

‘The weather was very boisterous yesterday and at 
noon the indications at one time were that a typhoon 
was coming direct to Shanghai, According tothe signals 
at the Semaphore Station, and telegrams, a typhoon 
had entered the Formosa Channel and gone to the 
mainland near Foochow. Another typhoon apparently 
was travelling from the south northwards, and it. was 
this typhoon that seemed to threaten Shanghai, but at 
2 p.m. No. 63 was hoisted at the Signal Station, in- 








dicating that the typhoon had changed its direction 
somewhat to pass to the west of Shanghai with the 

ind S,E,, S,, and SW. The wind blew fiercely in the 
river, causing white crested waves such as had not 
been seen here for many years and all traffic was stop- 
ped on the river. ‘The damage done was, fortunately 
inconsiderable. A part of the reclaimed Garden slope 
was washed away, but it was not seriously damaged 
and some house boats were blown ashore, A P, & 
cargo-boat was blown ashore inside the Nanking Road 
jetty, fouling and damaging the pontoon, and when 
the Gutslag’ was trying to haul her away from the 
jetty, she let go her anchor, and on recovering picked 
up the mooring anchor of the Yuenfzh's floating 
kitchen, the result being that the kitchen drifted 
on the Yuenfak and did some little damage, but 
nothing of any consequence, The trees on the 
Bund and in Hongkew suffered a good deal; the 
streets were strewn with leaves and small branches, 
and several telephone lines were broken, At the back 
of the Settlement some damage was done. A native 
constable saw a high wall at the corner of Foochow 
and Hupeh Roads tottering, aud he had just time to 
call out to the people to warn them of their danger, 
when some thirty feet of the wall fell outwards, com. 
pletely covering the road. At the Pakhoi| Road 
iheatre a portion of the roof of one of the outhouses 
caved in, slightly injuring a Chinaman, and the front 
walls of two unoccupied houses, also in Pakhoi Road, 
fell down. The Ying dragged her moorings, and had 
to get up steam and find fresh anchorage, and a ship's 
boat broke away and drifted up the Soochow Creek, 
All the sampans and cargo-boats, with a few excep. 
tions, went up the creeks for shelter, and those that 
neglected this precaution had rather a rough time of 
it.” The yacht Undine was towed over to Pootung 
early in the morning by one of the tugs, most of the 
other yachts having sought shelter previously, though 
two mosquito yachts drifted ashore, both being event. 
ually taken out of danger. At Woosung, the tide rose 
to 24 feet 10 inches, and the wind blew with force of 8 
and 9, and at Gutzlaff, 8. ‘The Chungking, which left 
hereon ‘Thursday afternoon to assist the Wenchow, 
only succeeded in getting as far as the Little Beacon 
at 4 a.m. yesterday, and the Hacan, which left yest 
day morning for Tientsin, anchored below Farnham's 
Lower Dock till the weather moderated, ‘The Zckang 
experienced a S.E, gale and easterly winds. ‘The 
Yidsang, which arrived on ‘Thursday night from Swa- 
tow, experienced light variable airs and calm clear 
weather from Hongkong to Swatow, then to Steep Is- 
land strong N.E. winds, cloudy weather and very heavy 
N.E. swell ; to port, light N.E, winds and fine weather, 
The following is the Sicawei weather report, 18th 
July, 8a m—The typhoon already reported as having 
entered the Formosa Channel by the south, has cone 
overland near Foochow and is now moving northward. 
10 a.m—Yesterday the barometer fell quickly at 
Amoy and Foochow. ‘The wind, north-east at both 
these stations, in the morning, shifted in the afternoon 
to S.W. at Amoy, remaining strong from N.B. at 
Foochow. ‘Che barometer at Shanghai has continued 
falling. The typhoon appears to be coming direct to 
Shanghai, 









































MR. SUGIURA JUKO AND THE PRESIDENT oY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Ow the 25th ultimo all the leading journals in 
the capital contained in the contributors’ column 
an article from the pen of Mr. Sugiura Juko, in 
which that gentleman takes pains to show that 
candidates for the Presidency of the House of 
Representatives should be limited to men who 
have never held any official post. As is well 
known, Mr. Sugiura is one of the leading spirits 
of the new conservative party, and has more 
lately been recognized as the head of the move- 
ment by which about fifty of the independent 
members of the Diet are expected to form a 
close parliamentary alliance. His opinion, there- 
fore, carries with it considerable weight, and may 
perhaps be taken as representing the views held 
by his party in regard to this topic of political 
discussion and prediction. It is an eminently 
democratic doctrine that any previous connection 
with official life should disqualify a man for the 
important post of President of the Lower House. 
In the face of the undeniable fact that in this 
country officialism has always attracted to its 
service a far greater proportion of the ability 
and experience of the nation than is the case in 
most other States, people will at first find 
difficulty in accepting the principle that the 
choice of a President for the House of Re- 
presentatives should be made outside that circle. 
Weighed in Mr. Sugiura’s balance, all the gen- 
“lemen whose names have hitherto been asso- 
ciated with the coveted post, are found wanting, 
Let us, however, state his argument. The most 
essential point, he premises, is that the dignity 
of the House of Representatives should be fully 
maintained v/s-d-v/'s the Cabinet. Everything 
which has the least tendency to magnily the 
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Executive at the expense of the Legislative 
should be studiously avoided. To secure this 
end much depends upon the personality of the 
man chosen to preside over the House. Now 
as the whole list of members elected to the 
House contains not one who can be compared 
to present or past Cabinet Ministers in re- 
spect of official reputation, the elevation of any 
of these members to the presidency would 
necessarily result in lowering the dignity of the 
House in the estimation of the public, who 
would naturally be inclined to take the Presi- 
dent's official career as a criterion of comparison 
between him and the Cabinet Ministers. If, 
on the other hand, some person who has never 
served in official ranks be chosen, the effect will 


railway are themselves above all suspicion. It 
is indeed quite remarkable with what certainty 
@ passenger can count on recovering articles 
forgotten in a carriage or waiting-room. We 
have known innumerable cases of travellers who, 
on reaching their destination, found that they 
had lost something for which, judging by experi- 
ence in other countries, search seemed quite 
hopeless, yet on application at Shimbashi or 
Yokohama the article was discovered in the safe- 
keeping of the railway officials. Such unvary- 
ing honesty deserves high praise. 
* = * 

Another case of discriminating peculation 
that of a Tokyo resident whose house 
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In that case, there would 
being sent- 


be entirely different. 
be no danger of-the President 
enced to an inferior place in public estimation 
by the common though prejudiced habit of 
measuring everything by an official standard. 
If he has no record to demonstrate his superiority 
to the Cabinet Ministers, neither will be have any 
that may be quoted to his disadvantage. Every- 
thing will then be fn posse, and not in esse. 
He may be equal, nay far superior, to any of 
the Cabinet Ministers in his mental capacities. 
The public will invest him with the intrinsic 
dignity of the august body, over which he pre- 
sides, Instead of being judged by a past which 
condemns him, he will be allowed to write his 
own record on the fadula rasa of public esti- 
Mr. Sugiura’s second argument is that 
the course he recommends would produce a 
salutary effect by discountenancing the perni- 
cious tendency to glorify every thing official and 
belittle everything civil. Though much weaken- 
ed by the spread of the doctrine of popular 
rights, this baneful mental habit is not yet 
wholly eradicated in Japan. 





It crops out very 


was entered by thieves a few nights ago. 
burglar, evidently well informed of the family’s 
absence, made his way into the study ; opened 
every receptacle where money might have 
been kept; passed up stairs; examined chests 
of drawers and boxes containing numerous 
articles of valuable Japanese wearing ap- 
parel, and ended by ‘taking nothing except 
the clock on the study mantel-piece, which he 
doubtless intends to keep for his ownuse. Un- 
less a wholesome fear of the police’s methods 
had been before this man’s eyes, he would as- 
suredly have carried away clothing, knickknacks, 
and other articles easily convertible into cash 
under ordinary circumstances, But thieves have 
not altogether a free hand in a city where every 
dealer in second-hand goods is compelled by 
law to keep accurate records of each article 
passing through his hands, and to submit his 
books at any moment for police inspection. In 
a settlement like Yokohama no such system is 
applicable, foreign—especially Chinese—receiv- 
ers of stolen goods being beyond the pale of 
Japanese police supervi: 
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frequently in the field of practical politics. Mr. 
Sugiura deems it significant that the persons 
hitherto proposed for the presidency of the 
House are all men who have had official careers, 
and concludes that the plain duty of thoughtful 
politicians isto exhaust every meansof correcting 
this worship of officialdom. In conclusion, he 
exhorts his fellow-members—for he is himself a 
member elect—to lay aside all party prejudice 
and selfish considerations, and to act in this im- 
portant matler with eyes single to the duty of 
making their first work in the first Diet an ex- 
ample to posterity. 


THIEVES. 
Curtous evidence of the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced by Japanese thieves in making away 
with stolen articles has lately been furnished. 
On Saturday the rgth ultimo as the Honble. 
Mrs. Napier was entering the Kodzu train at 
Yokohama, accompanied by her English maid, 
a thief succeeded in possessing himself of a 
hand-bag carried by the latter, containing 
several articles of jewelry, a decoration present- 
ed by the Duchess of Connaught to Mrs. 
Napier, and a purse with a sum of money, for- 
tunately not large. The theft was not discovered 
immediately, for Mrs. Napier and her maid 
being alone and finding themselves jostled by 
some rough-looking Japanese, had their atten- 
tion distracted for a moment. The train had 
scarcely started, however, when the bag was 
missed, and steps were quickly taken to tele- 
graph to the H.B.M.’s Consulate in Tokyo and 
to all the stations from Yokohama southwards. 
By and by the bag was discovered lying in the 
waiting-room at Yokohama, where Mrs, Napier 
not been, ‘The thief had opened it and 
doubtless examined its contents carefully, com- 
ing ultimately to the conclusion that the only 
thing he might safely remove was the purse. So 
persuaded was he of the difficulty of eluding 
the police that he replaced Mrs. Napier’s com- 
plimentary ticket for the Uyeno Exhibition | 
which had been in the purse, probably thinking 
that the possession, for however brief a period, 
of a document bearing her name might expose 
him to danger. The recovery of the jewelry and 
other contents of the bag was very fortunate, 
but travellers by train will do well to watch their 
belongings with attention while passing along 
the railway platforms. The employés of the 
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THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LT’D. 

Tue Sixth Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors presented to the shareholders at the 
ordinary general meeting, held in London, on 
Thursday, 3rd July, says:—In submitting to 
the shareholders the sixth annual balance-sheet, 
and statement of profit and loss for the year 
ended 31st March, 1890, the Directors have 
pleasure in being again able to show a satisfac- 
tory result of the bank’s operations. After pay- 
ment of working expenses, interest, income-tax, 
rebate, exchange on foreign assets, and making 
full provision for bad and doubtful debts, the 
net profit (including £22,511 12s, 11d. brought 
forward) amounts to £62,440 16s. 4d. An 
interim dividend of 6s. per share, being at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, for the half- 
year ended 30th September, 1889, was paid, 
tree of income tax, in January last, and the 
board now recommend a further dividend of 
six shillings per share, being at the rate of 6 
per cent, per annum, also free of income tax, 
for the half-year ended 31st March last, the 
same to be paid on the 16th July. They Isoe 
recommend that all dividends payable ‘at ath 
branches be paid free of local income tax. 





AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tue Kokumin Shimbun mentions as names 
that have lately been much referred to in con- 
nection with the oftice of President of the Lower 
House, Messrs. Mutsu Munemitsu, Nakajima 
Nobuyuki, Kusumoto Masataka, Yoshino Seikei, 
Hayashi Yuzo, and Kataoka Kenkichi, while 
with the Vice-Presidency there have been asso- 
ciated the names of Messrs. Kono Hironaka, 
Oye Taku, Kawashima Jun, Matsuda Masahisa, 
Shimada Saburo, and Sugiura Jago. Who are 
to be chosen for office? asks our contemporary. 
Mr. Mutsu is impossible because though a most 
ble man he is a Minister of State ; Mr. Nakajima 
is wise and honest, though lacking in zeal and 
brilliance; Mr. Kusumoto is official; though 
Mr. Yoshino makes a good appearance in the 
City Assembly we do not know whether he 
could preside over the Lower House success- 
fully; Mr. Hayashi is active and enterprising 
but we cannot think that he would be much o: 
an authority on the laws and customs of the 
Diet; Mr. Kataoka would make a model mem- 
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ber, but would not be so successful as Presi- 
dent; the sobriety and sedateness of Mr. Kono, 
the methodical care of Mr. Oye, the activity 
and elasticity of Mr. Kawashima, the uncon- 
ventionality of Mr, Matsuda, the prudence of 
Mr. Shimada, and the daring and activtiy 
of Mr. Sugiura are qualities which sufficiently 
distinguish those gentlemen from the ordinary 
mob, but as candidates for the Presidency or 
Vice-Presidency of the Senate there is in each 
case a weak point. Yet the President and 
Vice-President must, so far as at present appears, 
be chosen from among the persons we have 
mentioned, 
* ~ * 

The name of Mr. Matsuda Masahisa is pro- 
bably not as familiar to our readers as the 
others. Mr. Matsuda is, however, a gentleman 
of much learning and ability. Sent to France 
by the War Office for purposes of study, he de- 
voted his attention to politics and law instead 
of military tactics, and on his return home pub- 
lished, in conjunction with Marquis Saionji and 
Mr. Nakaye Tokusuke, the now well known 
Toyo Fiyu Shimbun. He was recently elected 
President of Nagasaki Prefectural Assembly, and 
is amember of the Kiushu Shimpo-to. He is 
a native of Saga Prefecture. 


* 
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The Hoch? Shimbun published the other day 
a letter from Mr. Sugiura in which that gentle- 
man expressed the hope that the President of 
the House of Representatives will be chosen 
from among those who have never been in office. 
If a man who has once been an official be 
selected then as his office must probably have 
been lower than that of Minister of State, people 
will fall into the habit of regarding the House as 
below the Cabinet instead of equal to that body 
as is the case, The ZYochi endorses this opinion 
as a very reasonable one. 





THE SWITCH-BACK. 
Tue switch-back railway at Uyeno is one of the 
great attractions to persons visiting the park at 
present. The line is raised on a rough but 
strongly constructed platform under the trees 
behind the big bronze Buddha. The length 
traversed in each direction is about fifty 
yards, but the car does not perform the whole 
circuit without stopping: passengers are ob- 
liged to alight at either end so that the 
vehicle may be drawn by hand from the 
point at which it comes to rest to the point 
whence it resumes its journey, a distance of a 
few feet. There are three ascents and as many 
descents, the last being by far the steepest. 
Indeed, by the time one reaches the bottom of 
the third valley for the first time, one feels that 
a soberer method of transport would be a thing 
to be thankful for. The feat of merely sitting 
on one of the little benches, with a tight grasp 
of the guard-iron on either side, is sufficiently 
satisfying to the novice’s sense of daring. But 
a few transits educate the familiarity that breeds 
contempt, and passengers begin to place them- 
selves with their backs to the horses and even 
to stand throughout the journey. ‘Timid indivi- 
duals who object to being bobbed about like a 
pea on a drum while rattling down a steep hill 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, may be 
pleased to learn that a minimum of motion is 
experienced in the third seat from the front, and 
that the seats at the ends of the car are incom- 
parably the roughest. A small sensation was 
created lately by a young and beautiful English 
lady who had sufficient courage and command 
of muscle to stand in the front seat during the 
whole transit, a performance which must be 
seen to be appreciated. We have not yet heard 
of any one standing with his back towards the 
direction of motion, so that something still re- 
mains to be accomplished by aspirants for fame. 
The enterprise is said to be paying well, and so 
indeed it ought if the fashion set by foreign 
visitors were followed, for these, when they go 
“‘switch-backing,” are by no means content 
with half a dozen rides. The Japanese take 
their fun in smaller doses, but as one transit 
costs three sen and several hundreds of people 





enter the cars daily, while the original outlay 
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for construction cannot have exceeded three or 
four thousand yen, the affair is about as rosy as 
any of our joint-stock-company promoters could 
wish. 
THE DOSHIN KAISHA 

Tue ninth ordinary meeting of the shareholders 
ofthe Yokohama Doshin Kaisha was held on 
the 23rd ultimo, at half-past one in the afternoon, 
the place of assembly being the City Hall, Yoko- 
hama. Mr. Kawase, the President, gave a full 
account of the financial difficulties in which 
the company was involved in consequence of 
the discontinuance of Government exchange 
business, and spoke about an arrangement 
subsequently made with the Yokohama Specie 
Bank for assisting the company by means of 
official protection. The financial report was 
then made for the year commencing in March, 
1889, and ending in February, 1890, by which a 
divident of seven per cent. was declared. All 
the officers were re-elected wilh the single ex- 
ception of Mr, Kawamura who declined to accept 
reappointment as Vice-President, and was con- 
sequently succeeded by Mr. Kazuma. 

THE CHOLERA AT NAGASAKI. 
We are all familiar with those exceedingly astute 
wiseacres who know exactly how everything ought 
to be done, and who are prepared to furnish 
an infallible panacea at a moments’ notice for 
any and every conceivable difiiculty or rouble. 
Generally the assurance of these persons is in 
the inverse ratio of their capacity; the less ti 
they have to be regarded as omniscient physiciar 
the more clamorously do they prescribe their 
remedies. A prominent type, well known “in 
these parts,” is the editor of a petty local news- 
paper, a man with scant education and scantier 
brains, who poses as a teacher of the whole art 
of statecraft, the complete science of political 
economy, and the exact principles of administra- 
tion. Most edilying is it to hear this individual 
Gescant, in imposing periods, on the disgraceful 
failure of the Authorities to do so and so, or on 
the perfect ease with which some big national 
problem could be solved if only the methods re- 
commended by him were adopted. Surely the 
North China Daily News must have made the 
acquaintance of this type of individual,and know- 
ing him should have refrained from penning the 
following silly paragraph on the strength of 
diatribes in the Nagasaki Rising Sun:—“It 
appears that this outbreak of cholera at Nagasaki 
been dreaded for some time by foreign 
medical men, who advised the native officials of 
the threatened danger, but of course no heed 
was paid to this warning. When cholera did 
declare itself everything seems to have been 
left to the mismanagement of the police otfi- 
cials, who know about as much of sanitary 
organization as a mud turtle does of the 
Chinese classics. Improved methods of sani- 
tation under the direction of experienced 
medical men would doubtless soon rid the town 
and surrounding country of the disease.” 
“Improved methods of sanitation under the 
direction of experienced medical men !” When 
were these methods invented, and where have 
they ever been employed successfully? News- 
papers with such fathomless stores of know- 
ledge at their command ought to be less 
chary of sharing it with their fellow-creatures. 
As for the Japanese Government, if it fails to 
engage the editors of the North China Daily 
News and the Nagasaki Rising Sun as sanitary 
experts, and to entrust to them the duty of era- 
dicating cholera, it will have a large share of 
bloodguiltiness at its door. 

















MISS FAWCETT. 
Apropos Miss Fawcett’s success at Cambridge, 
the Pall Mall Budget writes :—“ Miss Fa 
cett's triumph in the Mathematical Tripos 
puts the crown on a long series of successes 
by lady students at Cambridge. ‘There have now 
been lady “Seniors ” in all the important Tri- 
poses (except Law). Here is the list:—Aforal 
Sctences Tripos: In 1880, Miss Jones was 
bracketed Senior. In 1881 Miss Moberly was 
Senior, and so in 1884 was Miss Hughes. 
Historical Tripos: In 1886, Miss Rolleston 
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(daughter of the late Oxford Professor of Zoo- 
gy) was bracketed Senior, and in 1887 Miss 

nche Paull was similarly placed. A/edicval 
and Modern Languages Tripos: Here there 
have been four lady Seniors. In 1886, two 
ladies and no men were placed in the first class. 
The ladies, who were placed in alphabetical 
order, were Miss Chamberlin and Miss Skeat 
(daughter of Professor Skeat). In 1887, Miss 
Hervey was Senior; and in 1888, Miss Tuke 
(whose father is well known in connection 
with schemes of Irish emigration). Finally, 
there are the success of Miss Ramsay in 
the Classical Tripos (1887), and of Miss 
Fawcett in the Afathematical (1890). Of 
these eleven lady Seniors, two came from Girton 
(Miss Jones and Miss Ramsay), the rest from 
Newnham. It is often asked what becomes of 
lady students when they leave college. A few 
particulars about some of these lady Seniors 
may therefore be added. Miss Ramsay is now 
Mrs. Montague Butler, the wife of the Master of 
Trinity, Miss Moberly is Head-mistress of the 
Tonbridge Wells High School for Girls, Miss 
Hughes is Head of a uaining college at Cam- 
bridge. Miss Chamberlin is instructor in Ger- 
man at Bryn Mawr College, Philadelphia; and 
Miss Jones is Moral Science lecturer at Girton. 








TREATY REVISION. 

Tue unexpected appearance of the new pro- 
posals for treaty revision in the columns of Zhe 
Times has elicited many-comments and_re- 
Among others a rumour was circulated to 
the effect that Viscount ‘Tani was again in the 
van of the opposition, But, judging from what 
the Viscount is reported to have replied to an 
interviewer, the rumour appears to be wholly 
groundless. ‘These are his own words :—‘ There 
is no truth whatever in the rumour that I am op- 
posed to the new proposals for treaty revision. 
The truth is that I have not yet formed any 
definite opinion either pro. or con. in. regard 
to this question. It is true I did all in my 
power to resist the former proposals, which, I 
was fully convinced, would be most detrimental 
lo the best interests of this country, but as I 
am informed by trustworthy persons that the 
new proposals contain nothing injurious to our 
national honour, I believe they will not be so 
obnoxious as their predecessors. As to the pro- 
posals which oppeared in Zhe Zimes, I think 
they are entirely too vague and indefinite to 
warrant any hard and fast opinion .” 

















THE MEETINGS REGULATIONS. 
Tue Hochi Shimbun learns froma good source 
that the Revised Meetings Regulations have 
been duly sanctioned and approved, and will be 
promulgated in a few days under the title of 
Ketsusha-ho (Law as to Associations), Under 
the new law public meetings may be held 
twenty-four hours after the intention to hold 
them has been communicated to the Authorities 
—official permission not being required; and 
official action in reference to objectionable 
language shall be limited to suspension of the 
particular speaker who has offended. A new 
article, however, has been introduced which 
will doubtless create a good deal of surprise, for 
it provides that no political speeches shall, 
during the session of the Diet, be delivered with- 
in a radius of three miles of the Imperial Palace. 
In point of fact the revised Regulations were 
promulgated in our extra issue of the Oficial 
Gazette onthe 25th ultimo. We shall publish a 
translation at an early date. 














EASTERN GOSSIP FROM LONDON. 

Tue Colonial Service has scen the last of Sir 
John Pope Hennessy for the present. He has 
retired on a pension, which is said to be £1,500 
a year, and has been definitely accepted by Mr. 
Pamell as a member of the Irish party, and he 
is to have a seat at a very early opportunity as a 
follower of the ‘‘uncrowned king.” Itis rumoured 
that he is in a “tight place” in one respect. 
He isa member of the Carlton, having been 
elected a few years ago by some special rule, 
and through the help of friends, as a former 











member of the Conservative party. When in 
town he is to be seen daily atthe club, Of 


Origin 


course his nationalist tendencies were well 
known, for he never concealed them; but the 
question will be different when he enters Parlia~ 
ment as a follower of Mr, Parnell, re. of Mr. 
Gladstone, andan anti-Conservative on the chief 
question dividing the two parties. Presumably 
he will be expected to vote Gladstonian on all 
party questions ; yet he isa Conservative! And 
if he leaves the Carlton, he cannot join the Re- 
form or the Devonshire, because he is not a 
Liberal but a Conservative! Was ever politi- 
cian in such a fix? It said that Sir John 
proposes to meet the question by quietly absent- 
ing himself from the Carlton for the present; 
like Brer’ Rabbit he will lay low; he will wait 
until the clouds roll by, and then act according 
to circumstances. Meanwhile, he will trust to 
his friends to prevent any action being taken at 
the Carlton, and he is now looking out for a 
suitable club without a political character. It 
will be really interesting to see how this wily old 
bird flies during the next few years. Some 
time ago there was a very strong prejudice in 
the Irish party against him; United Zreland 
abused him ina couple of columns, and accused 
him of flirting in 1882 with the Irish party. We 
don’t remember what the particular complaint 
against him was, but there is a general pre- 
judice in Irish political circles against all politi- 
cians of the pre-Parnellite days. Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffey has been anathematized because 
he used some strong expressions about the po- 
licy of obstruction when in its infancy, Sir 
John Hennessy has been more prudent, and so 
he has been able to make his peace with the 
Irish party. Mr, Parnell is probably glad to 
obtain such a distinguished recruit. Men say 
that the whole matter has been arranged by the 
vice-leader of the party, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
who was a school-fellow, and has ever been 
a friend, of the ex-governor. At a recent date 
the latter was busy arranging about his new 
Irish mansion and estate. He has sold the 
latter to the tenants under Lord Ashburne’s Act, 
retaining the “castle” and demesne around it, 
It is on the shores of Cork Harbour, and rumour 
avers that he has a contract with one of the 
Transatlantic mail companies to supply their 
vessels with grapes, vegetables, &c., for the 
saloon passengers from his gardens, while a 
Liverpool dealer takes thousands of rabbits per 
annum from a warren on the property. Thus 
it will be perceived that his ex-Excellency has 
his hands full, what with politics and society, 


gardening and rabbit rearing, and financing, 
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Mr. Archibald Little was to leave London to- 
wards the end of June for China. Travelling 
by the Canadian Pacific route, he intended to 
arrive in Vancouver in time to join an excursion 
from there to Alsaka, On arriving in China 
he purposed to go up, without needless delay, 
to Chungking in order to see what the prospects 
of business there are. It is understood that a 
good deal may turn upon this journey, for 
Mr. Little has succeeded in obtaining from 
capitalists in England definite promises of 
support, provided he finds, on reaching Chung- 
king, that there are fair opportunities for enter- 
prise. He has lately been lecturing in 
Glasgow and elsewhere on Western China, and 
in the middle of June he had an interview with 
a section of the Commitee of the London 
Chamber of Commerce in reference to Chung- 
king. His aim is to impress on those concern- 
ed or interested in the subject the great im- 
portance of having a Foreign Concession in 
Chungking, so that foreigners may live as 
in Shanghai, Tientsin, and most other ports, 
and not here and there about the native town, 
as in Ichang for example. The great import- 
ance of this subject for the comfort and health 
of foreigners requires no emphasizing to any- 
one who has been in China, but it has to be 
made clear in England. He has also completed 
an article on “ Western China, its Products and 
Trade,” for the July number of the Quarierly 
Review. The article is nominally a review of 
certain blue books and others, but is, in fact, an 
original contribution upon the subject with 















which it deals. In a note there is a delightful 
sketch of an interview between a foreign Mini- 
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rand the Ministers of the Yamén in Pekin. 
‘Towards the conclusion, Mr. Little sums up his 
views about China generally and especially about 
ler future, and apparenily he favours the idea 
that China will, for a time at any rate, be a 
second Turkey, Another literary labour which 
Mr. Little has just completed is an introduction 
to a volume which is about to appear from the 
pen of Mr, Alexander Hosie, of H.M. Consular 
Service, entitled “Three Years in Western 
China.” Mr. Hosie, as many of our readers will 
remember, resided for some time as Consular 
Agent at Chungking, and from that point made 
journeys in various directions for the purpose of 
studying commercial matters. He travelled, if 
we remember rightly, about 5,000 miles on his 
three principal journeys. The blue books of the 
time contain the ordinary official records of these 
journeys, but as no one reads these publications 
Mr. Hosie seems to have done wisely in publish- 
ing his travels in a form in which they are likely 
to be reached and read by the general public. 
The book will contain a good deal of in- 
formation about the aboriginal tribes of Yiin- 
nan and Kweichow, and will also give an 
account of the journey which he made in the 
interests of the Royal Gardens at Kew for the 
purpose of collecting information respecting 
Chinese insect wax. Mr. Little in his introduc- 
tion says :— The result of these extensive ex- 
plorations is an elaborate monograph on the 
province of Szechuen, such as has not yet been 
written of any other of the eighteen provinces 
into which China properis divided. It provides 
a mine of information to the traveller and (o the 
merchant, and appears at a most opportune 
moment, now that, by the establishment of 
Chungking as a treaty port, this rich and in- 
teresting land is at last thrown open to Western 
enterprise.” This will serve to give your readers 
a general idea of the contents of the volume, 
which is to be published before the end of June. 
The introduction, which occupies about twenty 
pages, describes the circumstances under which 
Chungking comes to be open to foreign trade, 
and gives details of the present imports of 
foreign manufactures into Szechuen, 


* 
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There has been a change of late in the Japan 
Fine Art Association of New Bond Street. It 
was started in 1881, with Mr. Larkin, formerly 
of the Japanese Telegraph Service, as Direc- 
tor. He was always, we believe, chief_proprie- 
tor, his co-proprietors being old residents of 
Kobe, where he lived for some years. Some 
put in money, others put in money and their 
collections. The Association hung out, its flag 
from a pretty gallery in Grafton Street, which 
rung between Bond Street and Albermarle Street, 
We believe its early years were not free from 
the troubles that always beset infancy. Its 
Japanese members were the first to leave, and 
in course of time all the foreign members, save 
two, went also, Mr. Larkin all the time remain- 
ing the “ Managing Director.” Two years ago 
it moved into New Bond Street, in the midst of 
all the galleries, picture, and bric-a-brac shops. 
Last year the only European, besides Mr. Larkin, 
was bought out, and the Managing Director be- 
came sole proprietor. A few months ago Mr. 
Larkin returned from a visit to China and Japan, 
and he is now advertising that he is the associa- 
tion, so that in future we are to have Mr. Larkin’'s 
galleries as we have Mr, Wertheimber’s, Mr. 
Dowdeswell’s, Mr. Agnew's, and so on. Per- 
sons who have lately visited them say that they 
exhibit every sign of prosperity. A couple of 
years’ ago they were confined to the ground floor, 
where they were extremely prettily upholstered 
and arranged; now they fill the whole house. 
‘The first three floors are public galleries, while 
the three upper are used for offices and storage. 
A whole house in Bond Street, as our readers 
will readily understand, is no trifle. The rent 
alone must be £500 a year, and it requires 
a good business to support this with the 
proportionate rates and taxes. Mr. Lark 
being a man of enterprise, and seeing how pic- 
tures of Japan done by English artists have 
taken the public fancy, has decided to de- 
spatch an artist of his own to Japan. For this 
purpose he has selected Mr. John Varley, of 
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the Grove End Studios, a well-known water 
colour artist, to spend a year in Japan, and 
make a series of drawings during all four sea- 
sons. Mr. Varley’s work has been principally 
in the East since 1871. Year after yei 
has gone to Egypt and sent home drawing 
of scenery along the Nile up to the second 
cataract, which have been collected into succes- 
sive small exhibitions. Mr. Varley comes of an 
artistic family, being the grandson of one of two 
brothers who were both prominent founders of 
the Old Water Colour Society in 1804, and both 
were exhibitors in that year. During the pre- 
sent season Mr. Varley has two drawings at the 
Royal Academy and two at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, all four being Nile subjects. One who 
knows his work says he has thoroughly master- 
ed the difficulty which besets the path of the 
average home-staying British artist in treating 
Oriental subjects, namely Oriental atmospheric 
effects. It is intended to hold an exhibition of 
his Japanese drawings at Mr. Larkin’s gallery 
so soon as they are completed. 
* * * 

We learn with sorrow that The Astatfc Quar- 
ferly Review will not appear again, It was 
established four or five years ago by Sir Lepel 
Griffin, and has been for sale for some months 
back to any one who chose to take it over. At 








the time it was established Sir Lepel was Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, and Mr. Demetrius Boulger, 





the well-known writer on Eastern subjects, was 
appointed its editor. Indeed in the first instance 
We are not sure whether he was not also part 
proprietor : in some quarters an impression pre- 
vailed that he was sole proprietor. However 
this may be, during the latter portion of the 
magazine's career Sir Lepel was sole proprietor 
with Mr. Boulger as edilor. It was one of the 
best printed periodicals in London, comparing 
very favourably in this respect with the larger 
half-crown magazines. Its literary contents, too, 
were ali that could be desired; the ablest men 
in their respective subjects being contributors 
to its pages. The well-known article of the 
Marquis Tseng on what he called “the Awaken- 
ing of China” appeared in it; so did Lady 
Duafferin’s manifesto about her scheme for the 
appointment of nurses for Indian women, In- 
deed Mr, Boulger was the English Secretary of 
this latter movement. The late Sir Henry Yule 
wrote some of his most charming papers in the 
Asiatic Quarterly, and Sir Lepel Griffin's own 
articles, which were very numerous, were not 
only excellent in form but very suiking in sub- 
stance. The subscription was only a pound a 
year, and the periodical appeared to be well 
supplied with advertisements. In spite of all 
these advantages it has failed, probably because 
readers in the East, and especially in India, 
never took a fancy to it. It had to compete 
with what is perhaps the best magazine in the 
British Empire outside the British Islands, 
namely, the Calcutta Review, which was esta- 
blished by Sir John Kaye about forty years ago, 
and which he has himself declared to be the 
greatest work he ever did for Indis. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to say at any time what are the 
conditions of success in a periodical published 
in London, For’ our own part we think the 
chief condition is that it should belong to a 
leading publisher, #.c. be his property. In such a 
case it is perfectly certain to have shoals of ad- 
vertisements from other pubishers, who, in their 
turn, receive advertisements for their magazines 
rom the publisher in question. It is a case of 
“scratch my back and I'll scratch yours.” In 
the vast majority of cases the advertisements 
belong to the publishers, so that uniess the 
publisher be also proptictor, the latler goes 
to the wall. In speaking ‘of the Marquis 
Tseng’s famous article, there can be no 
harm in mentioning now that he never saw 
the article until he received a copy of the 
magazine containing it in Peking. He was 
asked to write it and consented after some 
hesitation ; he then discussed the contents fully 
with the gentleman who actually clothed it in 
English, but neither in manuscript nor in print 
did he see it afterwards. The whole matier was 
arranged at a single interview, but the writer 


























was intimately acquainted with the Marquis’s 





views, and many of the expressions used in the 
article which subsequently struck the public by 
reason of their vigour, originality, and apposite- 
ness were really expressions used by the Mar- 
quis himself on previous occasions, though not 
in view of the article. Zhe Zimes’ review of the 
article extended to three columns, and was in 
fact longer than the original itself. The three 
columns were, we believe, written under great 
pressure; the race was against time, and it is 
said that the critique was concluded in a litle 
over three hours, or at the rate of about a column 
an hour. Itshould be mentioned that the article, 
though written under these circumstances, did 
not contain ten lines of quotations from the 
original. This. feat was beaten, however, by 
Lhe Limes obituary of Darwin, which extended 
to seven columns, and which was all written 
after six o'clock in the evening by a writer who, 
then for the first time, had learned that the illu- 
strious man of science was dead. He began, 
it is said, by obtaining from the publisher a 
complete list of Darwin's works and a complete 
set of the volumes of A’a/ure with their in- 
dices, But the mere mechanical copying of 
such an article, would, one might have thought, 
liave occupied more than the time given to 
compose it, for the very latest hour for inserting 
matter in Zhe Limes is 2.15 a.m. The paper 
has then to be printed and got ready for des- 
patch" by the newspaper trains, which as a rule 
leave all the important London stations at five 
o'clock, 
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Japan is not often mentioned in the House of 
Commous, which perhaps is no great loss to 
Japan. However, last week Sit George Camp- 
bell, on the Diplomatic and Consular vote, in 
the course of a speech in which he referred’ to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, Erzeroum, Armenia, the 
New Hebrides, the Orange River, East Africa, 
Zanzibar, Mr. Stanley, &e., &c., happened in 
his rovings to light on Japan, with the following 
result, as reported in” Zhe Zimes :—* Having 
next complained of the setting up of a Consular 
Court in Japan, he asked the Government to 
explain the position of affairs in the New Heb- 
rides.” Sir James Fergusson, the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, had of course to refer 
to all these and many other parts of the world 
in his reply. The following is his reference to 
Japan, and we must say, making every allow- 
ance for possible abbreviations in reporting, it 
requires some explanation. However here it is 
for what it is worth :— With regard to the 
treaty with Japan, the fact was that the Japa- 
nese Government had carried on negotiations 
up to an advanced point and had then broken 
them off, so that they had to be commenced 
again from the beginning. It was not the case 
that other nations had concluded treaties from 
which we shrank. The United States of Ame- 
tica did conclude a treaty with Japan, but after- 
wards themselves withdrew from it. Her 
Majesty’s Government were acting in concert 
with other Powers in endeavouring to obtain full 
recognition of the rights of foreigners in the 
Japanese Courts on terms which would be 
honourable to the Japanese, and at the same 
time acceptable and satisfactory to Europeans.” 




















«* * 

Tn the deaths’ column of Zhe Times in the 
middle of June there appeared the following 
announcement, which has already been copied 
by Yokohama journals :— 

On the 6th May, at Oxford, Manet Desnonoven, 
wife of Eewron B. Luvert-Scavener, Esq., and 
second daughter of Sin Harry Parkes, CB, 
late of China and Japan. Killed by the fall of hee 
horse while riding, 

This was more than a month after the frightful 
event which it recorded. We have now obtain- 
ed the full report of the tragedy from a local 
journal, and append it in the belief that many 
of our readers will be anxious to know the de- 
tails of the sad end of one whom, in the old 
days when Sir Harry Parkes reigned and ruled 
in Kojimachi, many of us remember as a bright 
and lively child, walking by the side of that 
universally beloved lady, her mother, or driving 
out with her in the well known Legation phae- 
ton with its pair of spirited Manila ponies. One 
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can scarcely trust one’s self to speak of such a 
sudden termination of a life so full of promise 
of happiness. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at about half-past two 
o'clock, a shocking accident happened on the Botley- 
read, near Osney, which unhappily was attended with 
fatal consequences, [t appears that Lieut. E, B. B. 
Levett-Scrivener, Bursar of Keble College, and his 
wife were rising on horseback, and when near the rail 
way bridge which crosses the road the lady’s horse was 
startled by the whistling and escape of steam of an 
engine, and becoming restive it started at « canter 
When near the new bridge over the river it suddenly 
swerved to the left, and getting on the pavement it 
slipped and fell, throwing its rider violently off into the 
road way on to her head, and rolling on her. Mrs. 
Scrivener was removed, bleeding and insensible, into 











the house of Mr. Bell, where every attention was paid | 


to her: the horse ambulance was sent for, and the in. 
jured lady was removed to the residence of Dr, Sankey 
in St, Giles’s, and thence to her home, No. 10, Canter- 
bury-road, but she never spoke after the accident, nor 
did'she become conscious, and death took place at 
about four o'clock. She had sustained a fracture of the 
skull, and there was a large bruise over the left ey: 
‘The deceased was but 25 years of age, and has leit a 
family of young children: she was accustomed to 
equestrian exercise, and it was after the noise made by 
the engine that a cabman startled the horse again by 
" smacking " his whi It is somewhat singular that 
the GW.R. Company have recently had a hoarding 
everted on each side of the bridge, but apparently with 
little or no beneficial result. 

‘The Coroner's inquiry was held before E, L, Hussey, 
Esq.,on Thursday at noon, Mr, Elliott being chosen 
Foreman of the Jury. 

The Coroner having remarked that the case was a 
very distressing one, and briefly alluded to the cireum- 
stances under which the accident happened, said he 
was not aware that there was any blime to be attri- 
buted to anyone. It was a long time since anything of 
this kind had happened—as far as he knew, forty 
years ago—when a lady was thrown from her horse 
‘on Cumnor Hill, and diet from the injuries received 
He thought that was very creditible to. the training 
which saddle horses had under herse-keepers in 
Oxford, He thought it also spoke well of the skill of 
ladies who rode them that so many years had passed 
since anything of the kind had happened, 

The Jury having viewed the body, 

Lieut, E. B. B. Levett-Scrivener, R.N., Bursar of 
Keble College, stated that the deceased was his wife, 
and she was nearly 26 years of age. She used to ride 
a good deal before they were married six years ago, 
but had only ridden about three or four tines. lately. 
She had good control over her horse, and could 
manage it weil. He knew the horse which she was 
riding on Tuesday, his wife having ridden it before. 
He also knew several other ladies who had ridden it. 
He did not blame Mr. Holford in the least, as it was a 
horse which witness had selected himself, On Tuesday 
afternoon about 2,30 witness and his wife started on 
horseback from their residence with the intention of 
going to Longworth, Before passing under t 
G.WR. Company’s bridge on Botley-road he saw an 
engine standing on it, and knowing this to be danger- 
ous he stopped to let the train go over. The engine 
which was attached toa goods train was tuking in 
water, He waited until the train had gone in the 
direction of London, Meanwhile the horse upon which 
Mrs, Scrivener was riding half-bolted. Whilst he w. 
waiting he believed the engine blew off some steam, 
as far as he could recollect, and this startled his wife's 
horse, which turned and made off towards the town, 
His wife stopoed the animal by the time it got to the 
L.N.W.R. Station. They turned, and just as they 
passed under the railway bridge a cabman" smacked ” 
his whip, Mrs. Scrivener’s horse went off in a canter 
until it got near the new Osney Bridge, near the cor- 
ner of which it got on the pavement, His impression 
at the time was that the animal was going to “take” 
the bridge and “go” for it. It got on the pavement, 
slipped down, and not recovering, his wife fell off, The 
horse slipped down and plunged, aud this was what he 
thought threw her. He followed behind on purpose 
to watch her. Mrs, Scrivener was rendered insensiole 
by being thrown off, and was taken into the house of 
Mr, Bell near by, A horse ambulance was obtained, 
and the deceised conveyed home, Dr. Sankey was 
called upon on the way, and accompanied witness to 
his home, ‘The deceased never spoke afterwards, and 
died in his presence about a quarter-past four o'clock. 

The Foreman of the Jury observed that if there was 
any danger caused by engines standing on the bridge a 
representation should be made to the Great Western 
Railway Company, but it was pointed out that a 
boarding forbidding locomotives to stand on the bridge 
had been put up a week or two ago. 

A Juror remarked that he thought the accident was 
to be attributed to the smack of the exbman’s whip 

Edward Reynolds, of 3, Henley-street, messenger at 
Mr, Emberlin’s, said that he had been delivering parcels 
at Osngy on Tuesday afternoon. He was returning 
about 2.45 p.m., and just as he got on to the pavement 
leading wader the bridge he saw a lady and gentieman 
on horseback. ‘The lady was in front, and he noticed 
that when her horse got under the railway bridge it 
began prancing and then began to gallop. When it 
got tothe gate-house it “ cocked up its head, looked 
round, and away it went.” It got on to the pavement 
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going ata “tidy " rate until it got within ten yards of 
Osney Bridge. He couldsee the deceased pulling the 
reins, and she must have given a sharp tug before she 
got to the bridge. ‘Ihe horse fell sideways, and the 
lady with it. Asfaras he could see she touched the 
ground. She was picked up insensible, and taken to 
1 house close by. 

By a Juror—Witness did not hear a cabman cracking 
his whip. 

In answer to the Coroner, the witness said the foot 
pavement near the bridge was a little higher than the 
roadway. 

Dr. J. 0. Sankey, 35, St. Giles's, said Lieut. Scri- 
vener came to his house about 3.40 on Tuesday after- 
noon, having his wife in a horse ambulance, At Mr, 
Scrivener's request witness accompanied them home 
He found Mrs, Scrivener quite insensible, ‘There was 
a biuise, and she was in so critical a condition that he 
did not have heer moved off the stretcher, but had her 
brought into the house just as she was, He could not 
make a complete examination of her then ; she died in 
about a quarter of an hour. He thought her skull 
was fractured by the injuries which her husband had 
described, and thit was the cause of death. He 
subsequently examined the body, but could not find 
that any limbs or ribs were broken. 

A verdict of * Accidental death” was recorded. 

‘The body was taken on ‘Thursday to the Great 
Western Railway Station, and was conveyed by the 
1.40 train to Paddington, en route to Sibton Abbey, 
Suffolk, for interment, which took place on Friday. 
Uhe funeral arrangements were in the care of Messrs. 
Elliston and Cavell, of Oxford, 

NEW GUIDE TO NIKKO. 

Messrs, Maruya & Co.,Tokyo, have just publish- 
ed a new pocket guide to Nikko and neighbour- 
hood, by Mr. U. Ban. The lite work contains a 
map of the roads, rivers, and mountains of the 
Nikko range, including the lakes at Chuzenji and 
Yumoto, also a map of the country lying be- 
tween Tokyo and Imaichi in one direction, and 
Takasaki and Utsunomiya in the other, show- 
ing the railways in the district. There are also 
railway time-tables, fares, and distances. The 
present issue of this guide will doubtless soon 
be exhausted, as it is well printed and nicely 
bound in cloth, and only costs 30 sen. The 
publishers should then have the English revised, 
as the work now contains several blemishes of 
composition, and the author would do well to 
go over the ground again and correct some pal- 
pable errors. He refers to the bridges of fag- 
gots crossing the river in the gorge on the road 
to Chuzenji. These are now done away with, 
the new road cut on the north side of the stream 
rendering the old bridges unnecessary. Speak- 
ing of the lake at Chuzenji, he says :—* This is 
one of the principal points to which visitors will 
direct their steps,” but farther on he remarks, 
“as there are no comfortable inns at the lake 
at Chuzenji it is best for visitors to go on to 
Yumoto,” &c. This is a mistake. Foreigners 
who have stayed at the Komeya at Chuzenji 
have expressed their satisfaction with the cookery 
and accommodation afforded by that establish- 
ment, which view, considering that it is a Japan- 
ese inn pure and simple, we can endorse. Mr. 
Ban might measure the Kegon-no-taki—no 
difficult task—if he wishes to give the height of 
the fall, but it is not necessary to do so to de- 
termine that it is not 750 feet, though popular 
belief assigns that height to it. 





























THE COMMERCIAL CODE. : 
Tue Tokyo Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has joined the ranks of those who ad- 
vocate the postponement of the date for putting 
the Commercial Code into force.- A meeting 
of the members was held on the evening of the 
2st inst. at which, after listening to an address 
by Mr. Shrofi, an Indian gentleman, the mem- 
bers discussed the Code at some length. Mr, 
T. Abe expressed the opinion that certain parts | 
only of the Code need be postponed ; Mr. Ma- 
suda supported this view, and suggested that the | 
concurrence of all Chambers of Commerce} 
throughout the empire should be obtained to 
a memorial to be presented to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. S. Umeura advocated the im- 
mediate presentation of a memorial. Mr. 
Yoshida was against the putting into force of 
certain parts of the Code, and thought all its 
provisions should be postponed, and Mr. Yama- 
naka expressed a similar opinion. Mr. Okura 
was in favour of a date being fixed as that to 
which the enforcement of the Code should 
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be postponed. It was eventually agreed that 
the Commercial Code ought to be postponed till 
the date on which the Civil Code will come into 
operation, and that meanwhile the opinions of 
other commercial bodies should be invited. 





OCCIDENTAL CIVILIZATION AND JAPANESE 
SELV-CONFIDENCE. 
Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 23rd ultimo has 
an interesting article on the sell-confidence of 
the Japanese nation as affected by the advent of 
Occidental civilization. The gist of the article is 
as follows :— At critical moments in a country’s 
history, nothing can be more deplorable ‘than 
that its people should possess little confidence 
in their own power. Comparing the present 
state of things in Japan with what existed a little 
more than twenty years ago, we are struck by a 
grievous decadence in the self-confidence of our 
countrymen, Where is now that youthful vigour 
and boundless assurance which pulled down 
the mighty edifice of feudalism and inaugurated 
a wholly new order of things? Now that we are 
arrived at a second Restoration, we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that the nation looks as hopeful 
as it did two decades ago. The Japanese are 
not naturally wanting in self-confidence; in 
some instances the exact reverse is the case; 
occasionally our countrymen are conspicuous 
for their self-conceit and egotism, But the self- 
confidence of the nation seems to have been 
very much shaken since the opening of the ports 
for foreign intercourse. The map of the world 
has disappointed the Japanese by showing that 
the country of which they have hitherto been so 
proud is a mere dot, which a careless eye may 
failto notice. They have been disappointed by 
the sight of Western races, beside whose fine 
physique their small and short bodies look 
hopelessly weak. Jurisprudence, medicine, 
science, religion, in fact everything brought 
here in the train of the new civilization, has 
been, in one sense, a source of disappoint- 
ment and a cause of dejection. Those of 
our countrymen who have visited Europe 
and America have all brought home as their 
miyage (gift to friends and relatives) dis- 
appointment or its seeds. ‘There is a body of 
men who are loud in condemning the modern 
tendency to denationalization. They profess the 
profoundest aversion for indiscriminate imita- 
tion, and have shown laudable zeal in checking 
Japan's pernicious proneness to seli-effacement. 
But they are not on that account a whit less 
wanting in self-confidence than the rest of the 
nation; on the contrary, they are conspicuous 
for their timidity and faint-heartedness. Men 
of this school—popularly called Kokusui-hozon- 
ronsha—ate opposed to the influx of foreigners 
into the interior of the country, because they 
have little faith in their own capacity to stand 
their ground successfully in a commercial and 
industrial contest with European races. The 
whole tone of their argument is so depressing and 
melancholy that we might almost imagine the 
country to be actually on the verge of ruin and 
extermination, Such is not the kind of argu- 
ment usually expected from men possessi 
manly belief in themselves and their abi 
It would seem, then, that intercourse 














with 
foreign countries has made one section of the 
nation mere imitators, and the other section 
timid exclusionists; while both sections resem- 
ble each other in their want of self-confidence. 
Is there any reason why our country should not 
maintain its position as a first-rate Power in the 


East? No elaborate statistics are required to 
decide this question. The answer must come 
from the heart of every true born Japanese. 
Look at modern Italy. “After having’ been for 
many centuries trodden under foot by other 
nations, the whole peninsula has again been 
united under one Sovereign, and is now 
successfully aspiring to take its place among 
the leading Powers of Europe. What is the 
cause of the greatness of modern Italy? Noth- 
ing but the confidence of her people in their own 
strength and destiny. Whatis the state of things 
in Japan? Most of the leaders of the nation, 
who in the past served their country in every cri- 
tical moment, are busy amassing fortunes and 
amusing themselves, Such of them as have 
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some regard for the good of the State, seem re- 
solved to entrench themselves behind laws and 
regulations; at any rate their sole occupation 
now seems to be the framing and issuing of law 
after law and regulation after regulation. We 
cannot but sympathise, to some extent, with 
their assiduity, but, on the other hand, we can- 
not but marvel at their narrow-mindedness. 
‘They rely on laws and ordinances because they 
have little confidence in themselves. But what 
are laws and ordinances if the statesmen who 
frame them have no ability to inspire the nation 
with trust and hope in its rulers? What are 
the men outside the Government doing? They 
give no more evidence of realizing the vast 
responsibility of the situation than do the 
narrow-minded statesmen in power.  Politi- 
cians who have been returned for the coming 
Diet seem to think only of their good luck 
while the unsuccessful candidates have either 
abandoned themselves to dejection or are 
taking all possible pains to find means of black- 
ening the character of their happier rivals. 
Thus both the Government and the people 
seem to be passing through the present 
important crisis in the history of the State 
without realizing the grave responsibility de- 
volving on every true lover of his country. 
Géecthe tells us that each man’s place in the 
world is determined by his own aspirations. 
If we Japanese only have confidence in our- 
selves, and if, realizing the nature of our situa- 
tion, we make our hearts as that of one man, 
then nothing can prevent us from winning for 
our country an honourable and dignified status 
among the nations of the world.” 





TREATY REVISION, 
‘Tus far no political party has taken any de- 
finite attitude on the new proposals for treaty 
revision which appeared in Zhe Times. But 
now report has it that a certain party entertain 

somewhat hostile view in regard to this matter. 
Apart from the merits of the new programme they 
are reported to say, it is quite incomprehensible 
why the Government should be inclined to 
hasten revision, considering that the Diet is 
to be opened in the very near future. Grant- 
ed that the function of concluding treaties with 
foreign Powers is among the prerogatives of the 
Emperor, it seems at the same time to be the 
proper course that the main features of the pro- 
posals should first obtain the endorsement of the 
Diet. In fact such endorsement is necessary in 
the case of the commercial treaties for putting 
them into operation. Why then have the Govern- 
ment made these proposals of their own initiative 
ith the assembly of the Diet actually in sight? 
In regard to this point,” says the Zodyo 
Shimpo, from which we extract ournews, “it may 
possibly be found necessary to take some active 
steps.” But perhaps the Tokyo Shimpo, since 
it has set the example of discussing this subject, 
will pardon us for reminding it that in no 
country in the world is Parliament consulted 
about the preliminary stages of treaty-making. 
If such a course were pursued, the conclusion 
of international covenants would become wholly 
impossible, It is quite true that the Diet will 
have a final voice in respect of Treaty Revision, 
since it must be asked to legislate for the pur- 
pose of putting the new treaties into operation. 
But to enlist its aid and céoperation for the 
purpose of drafting proposals would be indeed a 
range, unpractical, and unprecedented course. 
The representatives of the people must be con- 
ent with the reflection that the ultimate fate of 
the treaty will be in their hands, but that their 
interference in the initiatory stages would be 
fatal to the conclusion of any treaty atall. 




















THE STENOGRAPH SHORTHAND MACHINE. 
Mrssrs. Ketuy and Watst have now for sale a 
very ingenious little machine which is designed 
by inventor to take the place of the sho 
hand reporter—indeed, we believe an impres- 
sion exists that it may find a place in 
the official reporters’ gallery of the Japa- 
nese Houses of Parliament. The alphabet of 
the machine consists of various arrangements, 





five positions across the tape, a stroke on the 
edge of the ribbon nearer the operator repre- 
senting ‘d," while nr” “t” and “s” are 
placed in the other positions, the last named 
letters being shown by a_ stroke on the 
edge farther from the operator, The other 
leters of the alphabet are represented by 
various combinations of the radical strokes, 
to obtain which the corresponding keys are 
struck simultaneously. The keys of the in- 
strument, ten in number, consist of a spacing 
key, the key for “d” which is to be struck by 
either thumb, and four other keys on each side, 
representing the four remaining positions on the 
ribbon, this provision of two keys for each clia- 
racter being designed of course to permit the use 
of the fingers of both hands. The lite instru- 
ment is of the most simple nature and a break- 
down would seem to be almost impossible. A 
high rate of speed is said to have been attained 
on it; certainly ils operation calls for the merest 
trifle of exertion as compared with the labour 
of shorthand writing. Whether the principles 
of shortening words by lopping off terminations, 
reducing the spelling to a partially phonetic 
basis, or representing phrases by such letter 
combinations as ‘“vth” for ‘fof the” are con- 
sistent with legibility, is a question which 
can only be answered after wial. Of one 
thing, however, the designer may be certain: 
before the machine can be utilized for re- 
porting Japanese its alphabet must be entirely 
changed so as to adapt it to the requirements of 
that language. The single strokes are at pre- 
sent allocated to the most frequently recurring 
letters in English; in Japanese an entirely dif 
ferent set of consonants would call for repre- 
sentation by the simple strokes. ‘The alphabet 
is. essentially consonantal, which of course in- 
creases the tendency to illegibility when, as 
here, no means exist of indicating vowels by 
the position of the consonants. 








AUCTIONS OF SHARES. 
Tue auction in Messrs. Eyton & Pratt's rooms 
on Tuesday forenoon of Grand Hotel shares drew 
such a assemblage of the capitalists of the Seitle- 
ment as can rarely be witnessed. The shares 
advertised, 200 in number, were put up in lots of 


ten. The first lot went to Dr. Tripler for $148 
each ; seven lots were purchased, in the order 





given in the following table for $143, Pay- 
master McDonald bidding on behalf of ihe pur- 
chasers; Mr. Halphen then raised the figure a 
dollar per share and took in three Jots; four 
“tens” were knocked down to Mr. McDonald 
acting for other purchasers at $143, one lot at 
$145, and the remaining four tens for $143. 
Mr. McDonald now called on the auctioneer 
to put up 200 shares in one lot; for these the 
bidding, beginning at S125, rose to $137, at 
which figure Mr, Beyfus became the purchaser. 
The following is a list of the sales :— 









& 
Dr, Tripler. 18 
Mr. Reisinger "3 
Mr, Murdoch .. 143 






Mri COOK sows 43 
Mr. Diffenbach 143 
Trott... 143 
Howeil 
Brittan 
Malphe 





“ls Tels GF 10... 


Mr. Layard 
Mr, M. 

Mr. Wilde | 
Mrz Grier. sconce 
Mr. Hines 2) : 
Mr. Berry 
Mr. Ackerman 
Mr. Boyd 
Mr. erwyi 
Mr Beytus 


Total ... 











lots of 10 shares 














On Wednesday forenoon another lot of 250 
Grand Hotel shares were offered for sale by public 
auction in Messrs. Eyton & Pratt's rooms, There 
was a very large attendance. The shares were 
put up in one lot and ran rapidly up to 130. 
Thence they rose by bids of a dollar till they 
stood at 135}, which figure was offered by Mr. 
Witkowski. Mr, Beyfus capped it with a bid 
of 136, at which the lot was knocked down to 
him, A lot of 250 shares in the Yokohama 
Engine Works were also put up, but were bonght 
in at 1244. 


LAUNCH OF A STEAMER. 





on a narrow paper ribbon, of short verti- 
cal strokes. These strokes may be printed in 
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On Saturday morning last, says the Rrsing Sun 


UNIV! 


of the 23rd ult., at 9.15 a.m. prompt, the A/so- 
gawa Maru, the second of the three steel 
steamers being built by the Mitsu Bishi Dock- 
yard and Engine Works, for the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, was most successfully launched from 





the Company’s ship-yard at Tategami, the 
christening ceremony being performed by a 
young daughter of Mr. M. Yamawaki, local 


director of the Mitsu Bishi Co. The AVsogawa 
(the name of a river which runs through the 
province of Owari) is sister ship to the CAséugo- 
gawa, launched from the same yard about four 
months ago. She is a two-decked vessel, con- 
structed according to Lloyd’s Rules, and classed 
100A; is fitted with water ballast tanks; her 
machinery is of the triple-compound surface- 
condensing type, with cylinders of 15 in., 23 in 
and 59 in. dia., with astroke of 30 in. Steam, 
at 150 Ibs. pressure, will be supplied from a large 
steel boiler, having three furnaces, fitted with 
Fox’s corrugated flues, the total heating surface 
being 1,570 square feet, and the weight of the 
boiler 33 tons. The engines, boiler, and fit- 
tings have all been constructed at the Mitsu 
Bishi Works. 





THE CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
Ox Thursday afternoon the ceremony of closing 
the Third Domestic Exhibition at Uyeno took 
place, and this morning the operation of remov- 
ing the exhibits begins. The grounds of the great 
show were crowded same on Thursday as the 
hour of closing drew near, and at five o'clock a 
large assemblage of high officials of various de- 
partments and of exhibitors collected in a struc- 
ture erected in front of the temporary museum, 
similar (othatin which the opening ceremony took 
place. This structure, which was canvas roofed, 
was hung round with flags and purple cloth bear- 
ing the chrysanthemum, and almost in the centre 
wasa platform (approached by a gangway) on 
which the chief actors in the ceremony had their 
places. Outside the Guards’ Band played at in- 
tervals, and at the conclusion of the function a 20 
performance was given on a small platform 
near the band stand. Soon after five o'clock 
HLH. Prince Fushimi, President of the Ex- 
hibition, took his place on the platform beside 
a small table near ils centre, supported on 
the left by Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State for 
Agriculiure and Commerce, while facing him 
at some little distance stood Mr. Hanabusa, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition, and Mr. Kuki, Director-General of 
the Imperial Museum. Mr. Hanabusa step- 
ped forward and read a brief address, after 
which the Prince in a short speech declared the 
exhibition closed. Marquis Hachisuka, on be- 
half of the various chz// of cities and prefectures, 
read another, short address which closed the pro- 
ceedings, the President then leaving the platform. 
#76 

We learn from the Ofictal Gazefle that from 
1st April up to the 30th ult. (Wednesday), the 
total number of persons who visited the exhibi- 
tion was 1,017,857, of which 7,602were distin- 
guished, 42,005 special, and 941,300 ordinary 
visitors, 26,709 students, and 241 foreigners 
holding special invitations. This shows an 
average for each day opened of 8,412. 

















THE PRESIDENT OF THE UPPER HOUSE 
Somerine ago, we read in the Vippon, Viscount 
Watanabe addressed a circular to the recently 
elected members of the House of Peers, advis- 
ing that the President of the House should be 
nominated privately, and his name submitted for 
the consideration of H. M. the Emperor. This 
suggestion met with strong oppositign at the 
lands of Viscount Tani and others, who main- 
tained that the contemplated action was entirely 
repugnant to the spirit of the Law of the Houses. 
Viscount Watanabe subsequently wrote 
lengthy reply to his opponents, and also d 
ered an address in the Peers’ Club explaining 
his views, but the great majority of the peers 
appear to be strongly opposed to his scheme, 
and the movement will prove abortive. 








a 





THE ABOLITION OF RICE EXCHANGES. 


Tur Tokyo Koron notes with some surprise 
that though Mr. Minami Teisuke, who wilh a 
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member of the Tokyo Rice Exchange, was sent 
abroad to make enquiries as to foreign bourses 
returned home some months ago, no report em 
bodying the result of his investigations has yet 
been issued. The impression prevails largely 
among members of Rice Exchanges that this 
delay can only mean an intention on the part of 
the Government to continue the existence of the 
exchanges after the time (June next year) to which 
their charters were extended. Our contemporary, 
however, holds the opinion that the exchanges 
will be closed in June, and their place taken 
by bourses (/ori-hiki-sho) for the purchase and 
sale of grain by sample (mzhon-bai), such 
bourses, however, differing very materially from 
the establishments provided for in the Bourse 
Regulations promulgated in 1838, 





CHOLERA, 


Tue latest cholera returns for Nagasaki are :— 
New cases 76 
























July ast vescceesen hee a 
July 26 icone 
Jaty an essed Mena 
July 28tH sesso 3 4s oe 
July agth ...... wien {Bess = Fy 
Subp SB ARs 
Jelyant {fen creer 





These figures bring the total number of seiz- 

ures since the commencement of the epidemic 

to 1,067, and the total number of deaths to 598 

The Nishi-Sonoki district of Nagasaki continues 

to be the most gravely affected, the number of 

new cases there on the 25th ultimo having been 

48, and the number of deaths 22; the number 

of new cases there on the 2gth ultimo were 20, 

and the number of deaths 17; and on the 3oth 

new cases 17, and deaths 15. The disease 
seems to be widening its area of operations, for 
seven districts, including the city proper, are 
now shown as having been invaded. ‘The re- 
maining returns published by the Oficral 

Gazette are as follow :— 

City oF Prefecture. Remark 

: Sagoshima...!"our cases ou the 23¢d and 
24th 

Kagoshima... Four cases. All these eight 

cases terminated fatally. 

Kagoshima . One case. 

Vukuoka . Eleven cases on the 22nd 
and 23rd, and fourteen 
cases in uther parts of the 
same district. 

Fukuoka...Two cases. 

Fukuoka... Shree cases, 

‘Yamaguchi...One fatal case on the 24th, 

Kumamoto .. Two cases. 


Kumamoto...One case each on the 24th. 


.. Kyoto,..One case (non-Asiatic, on 
the roth ultimo. 
Osalea...One fatal case on the 21st. 
{ Osaica...One case (nun-Asiati>, 
Hyogo...Cine case on the 16th ult, 
Hyogo...One case fa woman) on 
the 2oth, 
Kojima-mura .. ...... Shizuolea.,.Onecase on the atst,ended 
fatally next day. 
.Toyama...One case, immediately fa- 
tal, on the 21st ultimo, 
One case on the rgth ult 
“One case, immediately fa- 
tal, on the igth ultimo, 
-Yamaguehi...One woman attacked on 
the 25th ultimo, 








Demizu-mura ... 





‘Takemoto... 
Ashiya 











Omuda 
Mikawa.. 
Yoshimi-mura 
Oniike ‘ 
Goryo-mura.... 
“Yooro-mura 
Kumura ... 

















Kitajoshin-mura_. 
Minami-dori Nichor 
Kokuho-mura .... 
Shikata-mura 














Houchi-mura.......+ 


sshima 
«Kochi 





Miyabara-mura.. 
Yamadanoji-mur: 





Akamagaseki 













Udogori, 

hitagoul, Kumamoto... Two men attacked on the 
Iusagor asth ultimo in each of 
Ikinokuni these disticts (gan and 








province). 
One man in the steamer 
Raidew Maru which came 
from Nagasakijon thie 25th 
timo. 
Kagoshima...Three men attacked and 

two of them died on the 
sth ultimo. 


Kagoshima Har- 
bou 


} Kagoshima, 


















‘The Turkish man chteen cases and five 
of-war at Yoko nagawa.. deaths since the com- 
hama mencement on the 18th 





ultimo up to the 25th. 
Proto... man attacked on the 


Ushigome, Kyobashi, 5 7 
zsth in each of these dis- 


‘and Kojimachi ..... 























tricts. 

Nigashiku.... .--Osaka...One man attacked on the 
aan 

Nagaura -Kanagawa...One Turk attacked on the 
sth, and two Turks on 
the 26th. 

Jinto-gori Hyogo...One man attacked on the 
aoth. 

Shikikami-gori .Nara.. One man attacked on the 
22nd 


-Tokushima,..One man attacked on the 
toth and died on the 22nd. 
6 men attacked and tomen 
died during go days from 
1ith June to the oth ult. 


Myoto-gort ss... 





— Kumamot: 
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Akamagaseki, 
1 ra and 
Oshima-goii... 
Akuta-guri and 
Amakusa-gori. 





{ Yamaguchi...3 cases in each place. 


} Kumamoto...1 case in each place. 











Ashikita-gori... amota...10 cases. 

Demidsu-gori......Kagoshima...2 cases and 6 deaths on 
the 27th, 

Satsuma.gori......Kagoshima...2 cases and 2 deaths on 











; the 27th. 
Asakusa and Shiba .....Tokyo...1 ease in each place. 
Viga,ilavana Nishi Osalka...1 ease in each place. 
Kitasaitama-gun ...... Saitama... case. 

Moda-g Chiba...1case on the 24th ands 





death on the 25th, 
4.cases. 


leui ..4 cases and two deaths. 
‘oltori...1 case. 






and) yagi 
or } Miyagi. 
groriand Nin-gun 
Hattorgun sors 


Nishi-Saijo-gun .....Okayama...1 case, 
Koshichi-gun 


Waren enh ve 


Nishi-Kokuto-gun 
Yamato Miike-gun,  F 















me... case in each wun, 


Oita... ease. ee 
ukivoka..,.Oue case in each district 




















on the 27th ultimo. 
Demidsu and Sa- : Five cas three deaths 
tsuma-gun ..n.,} Sagoshima... ive cascsand tires three 

cases and one death in 

the latter district on the 

2sth ultimo. as 
Ute, ant Am) amanats.0m ve seh Siti 
Akuta-gun.. Kumamoto . 5 cases on the 17th ult. 
Nagaura....... .. ...Kanagawa...3 cases (Turks) on the 
, 28th ultimo. 
Kita-Sambara-gun ...Niigata ..1 case on the 22nd ult. 
Hiragacpori wes Akitact case. 


“Oiayama...1 person aitacked and died 
immediately. 


Nishi-Saijo-gun .. 













TyO-gUM sorsscseecssseeeVehime...1 case. 
Kumamoto Mui Pie One case on the 28th ul. 
cipslity Kiimamote-+ igi, 
Aicuta-gun Kumamoto... wo cases on the 2th ult. 
Udo-go :Kumamoto...One case on the 2sth ult, 
Ashikita-gori. Kumamoto..,Five cases on the 28th ult. 











Amakusa-gori ...... Kumamoto... ree cases on the 28th 
ultimo. 
One death in each place 
gn the oth leon 
-cleyo..,O”e case in each place on 
Tokyo... the 28th ultimo. 
.Tokso...One case on the 2oth ult- 
Osaka...cne woman and one man 
attacked, and the 
died on the 2 : 
One man attacked in each 
Kanagawa,. place, the former being a 
é ‘Sendo of the office, on the 
‘agth ultimo. 
woHyoge...One man’ attacked and 
died on the 27th ultimo 
...Aomori...One woman attacked and 
don the 24th ulimo 


Navoura 
Hirasa-mu 
Nihonbashi and Ko; 
machi 

Asakusa 
Tosei-gun 


and) Kagoshima... 














m Office and 


Nagaura Disinfee. 
Yokohama. 


Jato-gun oe. 





Minami-Tsugaru 

















Kamo-gori ...........Hiroshima...One woman on the 2ist 
and 22nd ultimo, 
Toga-gori ... Fukuoka...Sicty cases on the 28th 


and 2oth. 


Miike-gori.. .-Fukuoka...'Ten cases on the 28th and 








2gth. 
Mitsuma-gori ........ Fukuoke... Nine caseson the 28th and 
agth. 
Allthe rural districts Fukuoka...14th deaths on the 28th 
and 2gth. 


One man attacked on the 
zoth and died on the 3oth 
inthe former place and a 
girl attacked and died on 
the zoth in the latter place 





Kyobashi & Asakusa. Tokyo 





Osak: Dne woman attacked on 
the 28th. 
Yokohama ..........Kanagawa.A woman and a man at- 





tacked at Minatocho on 
the gist ultimo, and one 
man attacked at lobecho 
on the same day, 

One woman attacked on 
the 25th. 

«Fukui ......One woman attacked on 

the 26th, 

One man attacked and 

died on the 27th. 

Jne man attacked and 

died on the asth. 


On0-gori veeses ces ee Fukui 





Sakai-gori 





Niu-gori.. sere leu 











Nificawa-gori .......Toyama .. 





* 


a" 
The latest returns for Yamaguchi Prefecture 
are :— 








freer Deaths 43 
These figures bring the total number of seizures 


since the commencement of the epidemic to 
81, and the total number of deaths to 53. This 
total shows some difference as compared with 
that previously given, owing to failures in re- 
porting cases to the Authorities. 


New cases 6 


ws 
The latest returns for Kumamoto are:— 
July sath {New Cases 


Deaths 
These figures bring the total number of seizures 
since the commencement of the epidemic to 
135, and the total number of deaths to 57. 








se 
The latest returns for Kagoshima are = 





New 


July seth Dest 








These figures bring the total number of seizures 
since the commencement of the epidemic to 51, 
and the total number of deaths to 26. 

* ‘ * 

The following story is told by the Koron-— 
Sudden and numerous seizures of cholera occur- 
red in Nishisomaki district, Nagasaki Prefecture, 
onthe 21st and 22nd ultimo, Their number is 
said to have been 82, and their cause the eating 
of sharks’ flesh. The account given is that two 
sharks were caught in the sea near Amakusa 
by some fishermen of Tameishi-mura. The fish 
were taken ashore, and cut up and sold, 
portions being retained by the captors All 
the persons attacked by cholera were of the 
number of those who had partaken of the 
sharks’ flesh, Official experts have been dis- 
patched to investigate the matter, 





GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tax Oficial Gasette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 26th 
ult,, as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 





Gold Coin, Pound Sterling, 
(Ber yen 169) (Per #1) 
Days Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
"i A.M. 5.6140 
aust . 114.000 .. Pim. sets 
siSbhoeteth 193.400, sie 





+ 113.400 





TIS AOD sesincions 
Bt areshesbeseaastg A1GEOO sage teas 
26th ., 193.600 serseseersee 

Averages ...... 113 567 59977 


The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yew 1.334, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 0.0661 as 
compared with the previous week. 











THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
206th ult. were as follows :— 

Coxventinix Notes. 


Yen, 7 
Notes insted snus 71,819,698 


Reserves axp Sucunitias, 
CT dull ee 
coin and bullion, ay29 347 
Silvercoin and bullion. ag, en 
Public Loan Bonus 
Treasury Bills. 
Government tills 
Other securities 
Commercial Bills ,, 




















71,819,608 71819,698 
OF the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,572,434 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 67,247,261 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of yen 1,059,825 as com- 
pared with yen 68,307,086 at the end of the 
previous week. 





LOCAL OFVICIALS AND THE CITIES AND PREFEC- 

TURES REGULATIONS. 
Tue arrival in Tokyo of many prefectural Go- 
vernors and Secretaries is noted by the Daido 
Shimpo, which attributes their coming to ade- 
sire on the part of the Government to learn their 
iews as to the Regulations for the Organization 
of Cities and Prefectures prior to the carrying 
out of those enactments. Meetings of the local 
officials will open about the beginning of August 
in the Home Ollice. 








“THE LIBERAL,” 
In regard to the nature of the Fivu Shimbun 
(The Liberal), various ramours have been cir- 
culated, but the Michi Nicht Shimbun is in- 
formed by a trustworthy person that the 
newspaper is not intended to be the political 
organ of either Count Itagaki, or of the Artoku- 
ko-to. Nor is it to serve as the exponent of the 
Koin Club. Its true object is to devote itself 
to the promotion of the interests of liberalism 
in general, withont exclusive reference to any 
of that party’s different sections. 











THY DEFENCE OY HOKKAIDO. 
We learn from the Hochi Shimbun that with a 
view to the more efficient defence of the island 
of Hokkaido, the War Office has decided to add 
annually one daéfai (regiment) to the Colonial 
Militia, the yearly cost being put at ye 500,000. 
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REYNELL & CO. v. THE SIAM 
SHOKWAL 
es 

HE charge of fraud recently preferred 

and established against certain Japan- 

ese tradesmen by Messrs. REYNELL & 
Co., of Yokohama and Kobe, seems to have 
excited some interest. One of our local 
English contemporaries, reviewing the 
case, has expressed views favourable to the 
acumen and expeditious procedure, of the 
‘Tokyo Appeal Court, accompanying them, 
however, by comments which do not com- 
mend themselves as either just or cour- 
teous. We are well aware that foreign 
suitors have had many and good reasons 
to complain of the difficulty of obtaining 
justice under the provisions of Japanese 
law, but even among the greatest sufferers 
there are few, we imagine, who would not 
condemn as thoughtless exaggeration the 
statement that now only, and as an infer- 
ence from this one case, is there “ just a 
chance of foreign rights being vindicated 
and Japanese fraud punished by the native 
courts.” It is especially singular that such 
an assertion should appear in a journal 
which, half-a-dozen years ago, devoted one 
of its leading columns to panegyrics of the 
procedure of the Japanese law courts at 
Kanagawa and rejoicings over the justice 
which foreign suitors had uniformly ob- 
tained from those tribunals throughout the 
year which the journal happened to be 
reviewing. However, there is little use in 
discussing lightly penned phrases of hy- 
perbole and contradiction. Laws and 
their administrators must everywhere and 
always remain the mark of hostile criti- 
cism, whether a DICKENS attacks them in 
“Bleak House” or a Yokohama editor in- 
veighs against them in little read columns. 
The case of Messrs. REYNELL & Co. v. 
the Siam Shokwai may be briefly stated. 
A Japanese named UYENO established an 
association with the avowed object of 
trading between Japan and Siam. Having 
no capital himself, he persuaded three 
friends, IwAMoTO, SAITo, and IsHiI, to 
contribute a certain amount. At the 
outset UvENO tried to induce Messrs. 
REYNELL & Co. to undertake the 
portation of teak-wood for use at the 
Yokosuka Dockyard, with which he had 
established business relations. Messrs. 
REYNELL & Co. failed to come to terms, 
however. A few months later Messrs. 
Jarpine, MATHESON & Co. imported a 
oof teak. UYENO, hearing of this, re- 
opened negotiations with Messrs. REyY- 
NELL & Co., finally induced them 
to purchase the cargo from Messrs. JAR- 


im- 








and 





presenting that the Yokosuka folks had 
agreed to take over the whole of the wood, 


whereas in truth they had only promised 
to take over a part. In carrying out this 


ent, UYENO alone, so far as we 





arrangeme 







can gather, was to transact business with 
the Yokosuka Dockyard, receiving pay- 
ment for the teak and handing the 
Digitized by G 
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money to Messrs. REYNELL & Co., who 
were to make a certain calculated profit 
and to pay UYENO a fixed commission. 
|UYENO received $16,000 from the Dock- 
yard Officials. Instead of transmitting the 
money to Messrs. REYNELL & Co., how- 
ever, he appropriated it, giving a portion 
to his three partners. Proceedings were 
instituted against him, but before their 
conclusion and while undergoing examina- 
tion in Court, he died of paralysis. Iwa- 
MOTO, one of the other partners of the 
Siam Shokwai, was then arrested, and 
with Sarro and Isut arraigned on acharge 
of fraud. His defence was conducted by 
one of the ablest barristers in Japan, Mr. 
HaTOoYAMA, the counsel for Messrs. Rey- 
NELL & Co, being the well known Mr. R. 
MasujiMA. The principal line taken by 
the defence was that no sufficient evidence 
of fraudulent intention existed against the 
defendants, their claim being that they 
had received the maney from UyENO be- 
lieving it to be profit earned by legitimate 
trade, This plea succeeded in the lower 
Court, but the Public Prosecutor carried 
the case to the Appeal Court, and there 
obtained a verdict condemning [WAMOTO 
to 18 months’ imprisonment and SAITO and 
IsHu toa year each, and recognising all 
Messrs. REYNELL & Co.’s civil claims 
against the Siam Shokwai. 

It will be perceived that the act of fraud 
established against the defendants by the 
Public Prosecutor under Articles 390 and 
393 of the Criminal Code, began when 
UYENO, the chief partner of the defendant 
firm, attempted to conceal and abscond 
with money received by him from the 
Yokosuka Dockyard as proceeds of the 
sale of teak-wood bought and paid for by 
Messrs. REYNELL & Co. If, however, we 
trace the course of events farther back, it 
appears that the Siam Shokwai had 
virtually no capital except a few thousand 
yen contributed by UyENO’s subordinate 
The firm, therefore, was not 
possessed of means to purchase the whole 
cargo of teak imported by Messrs. JAR- 
DINE, MATHESON & Co., whereas the latter 
declined to sell a part. UyeNno then 
resorted to the subterfuge of falsely in- 
forming Messrs. REYNELL & Co. that the 
Dockyard Authorities had agreed to take 
over the whole cargo at a price per cubic 
foot which would leave a handsome profit. 
Evidently fraudulent proceedings began 
then, and Mr. MAsuJIMA, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, endeavoured to have the defen- 
dant’s crime dated from that period, He 
failed, however, on the technical ground 





partners. 


that, according to Japanese law, plaintifis 
in the position of Messrs. REYNELL & Co. 
are precluded from becoming parties ina 
criminal process except in so far as the 





damages claimed by them can be shown tobe 
connected with the criminal charge. The 
provisions of law under which the prosecu- 
tion was instituted are sufficiently wide in 
terms, but it is not always easy to draw 





the line clearly between civil and criminal 


oogle _ 





acts. We do not, therefore, contend that 
the Public Prosecutor failed to utilize the 
law to its fullent extent, though we regret 
that he could not see his way to extend 
the scope of the charge. Much of the 
practical beauty of legal enactments must 
depend on the diseretion and judgment 
with which they are applied. If foreigners 
have often been disappointed in ob- 
taining due redress from Japanese tribu- 
nals, it does not, we think, necessarily 
follow that the Japanese view of moral 
obligations is theoretically less compre- 
hensive than the European or American. 
The present case has been cited as a 
happy evidence of judicial progress, but it 
is by no means a solitary case. We are, 
persuaded that a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Japanese courts would re-assure 
many as to the practical existence of that 
finer appreciation of modern conditions 





without which the spirit of the law cannot 
be fully carried into its practice. There is 
little cause to complain of the Japanese 
Criminal Codes, and every evidence of 
their sensible application inspires addi- 
tional confidence in the benefits which the 
country will derive, both domestically and 
internationally, from the promulgation and 
enforcement of the new civil laws. 





FAPAN AND SIAM. 





+ : 
UR distinguished Siamese visitors have 
been devoting themselves to the Exhi- 

bition, of which they are loud in their praise, 

and in which they found a great deal that is 
of special interest to themselves. So far 
from having any political object, they come 
simply as holiday-makers. His Majesty 
the KinG of Siam has just returned from 

a long tour round his dependencies in the 

Malay Peninsula, in the course of which 

he visited also Perak, Penang, Singapore, 

and Pahang, in the first and last of which 
he desired to see for himself the differences 
between British and Malay Administra- 
tion. His Majesty is a man of great in- 
telligence and acute observation, speaking 
and reading English with ease, and during 
the whole of his long journey, which en- 
circled the entire Malay Peninsula from 

Burmese territory on the north-west coast 

right round to Siam proper on the north- 

east, he was at every point the most eager 
inquirer and the keenest critic. So far as 

British Malay possessions and_protec- 

torates are concerned, few things would 

be more interesting than to “ see ourselves 
as others see us” through the medium of 

His Majesty's private diary, if such a 

thing were possible. The Royal journey 

lasted over three months, and the Kin 
took with him a fleet of a dozen ships and 
most of his Ministers of State, including 

Prince DEvAWONGSE, the 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, through whose 

hands all the official intercourse between 

Siam and the rest of the world passes, and 

also no inconsiderable part of its domestic 


All this time H.R.H. 


well-known 


administration. 
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Prince CHOW FA BHANURANGSI SWANG- 
WONGSE held the reins of Government in 
Bangkok, and naturally enough, after His 
MajJesTy’s, return he started upon a well- 
earned holiday. 

“Somdetch Krom Pra Ong Noi,” to 
give Prince BHANURANGSI his proper Siam- 
ese title, is a very well-known figure in 
Bangkok. He is the younger of the Kinc’s 
two own brothers, the elder, whose title is 
“Ong Yai,” living in semi-retirement on 
account of ill-health, although nominally 
the administrative head of the national 
finances. The ‘Ong Noi,” as our Royal 
visitor is familiarly called by foreigners in 
Siam, bears a remarkable resemblance to 
His Majesty in features, in voice, in man- 
ner, and in kindness and thoughtful con- 
sideration for all who are brought into 
contact with him. Among the latter, un- 
fortunately, are very few foreigners, the 
relations between the foreign representa- 
tives and the Siamese officials not having 
been exactly cordial for some time past. 
It is not necessary here to discuss the 
grounds of international misunderstand- 
ing: experiences nearer home will lead us 
to conclude that neither side is wholly 
responsible. And so far as Great Britain 
and Siam are concerned, it is pleasing to 
know that on the arrival of Captain JONES, 
V.C., our new Minister to Siam, the most 
friendly advances were made by both 
parties, and a new era of good feeling 
seemed assured. In such an era Prince 
BHANURANGS! should play a prominent 
part. His rank, his official position as 
Commander-in-Chief, his magnificent pa- 
lace at Bangkok, filled with collections of 
everything Siamese that is rare and beau- 
tiful, afford him unrivalled opportunities 
of exerting the most powerful social in- 
fluence, and his hospitality even in the 
past, when occasions for it have been few, 
has been extended with the utmost charm 
and cordiality. 

The truth is that Siam has reached an 
extremely interesting if not a critical 
period in her history, and a period, more- 
over, that should attract the attention and 
awaken the sympathies of everybody in 
What Japan did nearly a quarter 
Siam doing to- 





Japan. 
of a century 
day—she is just turning the leaf of the 
history which separates 
Siam 


a ago, is 


volume of her 
the old past from the new future. 
is in many ways walking in the foot- 
steps of Japan, and nowhere are Japanese 
events and undertakings watched more 
carefully than in the land of the White 
Elephant. Like Japan, Siam is reorganiz- 
ing and endeavouring to develop and 
Europeanize her administration —army, 
navy, customs, police, law; like Japan, 
she feels keenly the evil of extra-terri- 
toriality ; like Japan, her Constitution has 
been changed and is to be changed fur- 
ther; like Japan, she has the European 
Powers at her gates, in a sort of peaceful 
blockade. She has, however, greater 


difficulties than Japan ever had. She be- 
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gan further back and with a social system 
requiring greater and more vital altera- 
tions. She has vast extents of territory 
over which her sovereignty is exercised 
with difficulty; China is a sullen neighbour 
behind the Yiinnan borders on the North; 
England is busily measuring and mapping 
her frontiers on the West; France is airily 
presenting claim after claim on the East 
But fortunately, like Japan again, Siam 
has the men for her crisis—her KiNG him- 
self; and second only to him, Prince DE- 
VAWONGSE, to whose tact and tireless 
energy Siam will owe in great part what- 
ever of good her future brings; more than 
sof State, and 
among the foremost, Japan’s present dis- 
tinguished guest. 





one of her other Minis 





THE CHARGES AGAIN 
“FAVPAN MAIL.” 

Sook ogee Be 
REAT pains have taken, by a local 
contemporary to convict this journal 
of inconsistency in the matter of Treaty 





ST THE 





Revision, but even though recourse is 
had to the familiar device of mutilating 
our statements and putting in our mouth 
assertions which we never made, the 
result of the attempt is a complete failure. 
Of course it is not our intention to waste 





space in following our assailant through 
the intricacies of his very disingenuous 
argument. It will suffice to repeat in the 
briefest terms our real position. We hold, 
then, that the employment of foreign legal 
experts in the capacity of Japanese judges 
would have been a desirable measure for 
all parties, but especially for the Japanese. 
We hold that the nation has irrevocably 
made up its mind not to concede these 
judges, and that to try and turn it from 
its resolve would be the veriest folly. 
We hold that the letter of the Constitution 
cannot, in our view, be construed as pro- 
hibiting the employment of foreigners in 
a judicial capacity for a special inter- 
national purpose, and so long as this 
question was in the balance, we spared no 
effort to enforce our contention. We 
hold, however, that by far the more in- 
fluential section of the nation has dete 
mined to interpret the spirit. of the 
Constitution in a sense opposed to the 
enrolment of foreigners in the Japanese 

















judiciary, and that, since this is a point 
which Japan must decide absolutely for 
herself, it would be fruitless and vexatious 


on the part of foreign States to assail her 





decision. We hold that Western Govern- 
ments are not at all likely to- abandon 
unconditionally the position of vantage 
they occupy as actual possessors of certain 
privileges, and that Japan would be mere- 
ly inviting failure and humiliation did she 
expect them so to abandon it. But we 
hold also that this contention is not as 
strong now as it was a twelvemonth ago; 
that it is very far 
as it was four years ago, and that every 





from being as strong 


year which passes weakens it materially. 
For foreign States have been gradually 
coming face to face with anew vis-a-vis in 
Japan; the Japanese Government has been 
steadily losing the virtually uncontrolled 
power it possessed for purposes of nego- 
tiation; the Japanese nation has almost 
taken the matter into its own hands and 
will assume complete control of it ere 
long; and when a nation undertakes to 
assert its own 
treaties that interfere with their enjoy- 
ment are worth the paper on which they 
are written. We hold to everything we 
wrote lasttyear about the favourable nature 
of the terms obtained by Japan from some 
of the Great Powers, and we deem it a 
matter of lasting regret for all sides that 
an agreement based on those terms could 
not be universally concluded. But we 
hold also, as we wrote at the time, that if 





independent rights, no 


in truth the effect of revision on such a 
basis would be to replace the physical bar- 
tiers of the old treaties by moral barriers 
of umbrage and dissatisfaction, equally 
conducive to the growth of race prejudice 
and far more difficult to remove subse- 
quently, then the introduction of the con- 
templated system would be a serious error. 
We hold that the attitude of the country 
emphatically indicates that such a result 
would have ensued, and that since the 
Japanese statesmen directly engaged in 
Treaty Revision failed to guage public 
opinion correctly or to control it suitably, 
nothing remained but to change their 
ground. As to the consequences to Japan 
herself of such a change, we have expres- 
sed no new opinion whatsoever, nor do 
we propose to express any. Neither have 
we anywhere said, as our critic most un- 
truly and ungrammatically asserts, that 
“such a programme as Viscount AOKI has 
submitted is a ‘basis of recklessness.’ ” 
This is a pure invention, as it is also to 
pretend that in connection with Japan's 
retirement from her position of last year 
we have called her ‘a State maltreated, 
slighted, and scorned.” Every one of 
these epithets properly applies to the 
treatment she has often received in the 
past at the hands of Western Powers, 
and if there be persons too blind to see 
this or too cowardly to say it, we have no 
desire to interfere with the free exercise of 
their self-deception and pusillanimity. But 
when they pretend that we have urged 
anything of the kind on Japan's behalf be- 
cause her changed programme has not yet 
obtained European and American assent, 
they speak falsely. 
hearty wish of every thoughtful person 
to see the Treaty Revision problem sat 
jfactorily solved, for the pernicious in- 
fluence it exercises at present on the 
[country’s foreign relations and on the 
|development of her resources admits 
‘no controversy. Yet there are w 
‘here who apparently make it their sole 
jaim to accentuate the difficulties of the 
‘situation, to influence publi¢ opinion to 
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Japan’s prejudice, and to create the false 
impression that nothing presses except 
the expediency of delay. No doubt the 
history of all perplexing and_ intricate 
questions has been disfigured by similarly 
mischievous interference, but that 
flection does not mitigate the nuisance. 
Time and perseverance, however, will work 
their wonted results. One of these days 
western folks will look back upon all this 
frivolous opposition with as much amuse- 
ment and wonder as that with which we 
now regard the ridiculous persons who 
claim that our expressions of sympathy with 
Japan's dilemma have stirred her to strong 
anger against foreigners, whereas their own 
perennial display of rude contempt for 
her aspirations, their exulting parade of 
her faults, and their supercilious ridicule 
of her national claims, have not roused 
any feeling of resentment in her breast. 
Perhaps they rightly guage their own in- 
fluence, but we are charitable enough to 
judge them by the mischief they aspire 
to work, rather than by the insignificance 
they succeed in achieving. 


re- 


PRIZES AT THE EXHIBITION. 
ES eae ee 

HE manner of distributing prizes at 

the Industrial Exhibition has not ap- 
parently given universal satisfaction, but 
neither could it have been expected to do 
so. Asa rule Japanese artizans are very 
modest about the work of their hands. 
‘The last thing they seem to imagine is that 
they deserve to be conspicously rewarded 
or distinguished for their productions. 
But we never can be quite sure how much 
of this retiring mood isa superficial evi- 
dence of training and tradition. Probably 
a Japanese manufacturer or producer feels 
defeat by his rivals as much as any other 
manufacturer or producer, and probably 
there are as many sore hearts among the 
unsuccessful exhibitors at Uyeno as there 
would be under similar circumstances in 
London or Paris. Confining ourselves to 
exhibits which have chiefly attracted fo- 
reign attention, namely, objects of art, we 
must say that, for the most part, the re- 
wards seem to have been bestowed with 
judgment and discrimination. In porce 
lain and pottery, lacquer, enamels, em- 
broideries, ivories, and metal work, the 
Judges have selected exhibits which cer- 
tainly deserve to be distinguished. But 
we cannot extend this endorsement to the 
‘case of wood-carvings and paintings. 
Standing conspicuous in the Art Gal- 
1 wood-carving, supposed 





lery is a colos 
to represent the Emperor JimMu, nominal 
founder of the present Imperial Dynasty. 


We have examined this figure again and 





again with profound astonishment, marvel- 





ling that such a work should have been 

anted standing-room in the most honour- 
able section of the Exhibition. To foreign 
eyes it has absolutely no point to recom- 


mend it, being at once clumsy, undignified, 
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heavy, crude in conception, and rough in 
execution. Within a glass case in the 
same building may be seen another wood 
carving, about one-tenth of the size of the 
JIMMU image. The subject is a carpenter 
adzing a plank of wood. It would be dif- 
ficult to sculpture anything truer to life. 
Every muscle, every point of anatomy, is 
perfect. The work, in short, would com- 
mand admiration in any exhibition of 
glyptic art anywhere. Yet this beautiful 
specimen of sculpture has only received a 
third prize, whereas the huge, ungainly 
figure of the Emperor Jimmu is honoured 
with a second prize for excellence. We 
do not profess to understand the principle 
of this singular distinction, but there is 
evidently something in the larger figure 
which commends it to Japanese admira- 
tion, for not only has it been thus re- 
warded by the Judges, but a full-page 
picture of it was published in a recent 
number of the Kotkwa, with a highly eu- 
logistic notice. Scarcely less incompre- 
hensible is the result of the judging in the 
pictorial section. Only one first prize 
has been awarded, and that is to a painting 
in Japanese style, the autumnal scene by 
HASHIMOTO GAHO, which has been already 
spoken of more than once in these columns. 
Now there can be no doubt that Mr. HASHI- 
MOTO’S picture shows much beauty of 
colouring ; that the effect of falling water 
is excellently rendered, and that the work 
has the great, and in Japanese paintings 
almost unique, merit of showing us a com- 
plete scene. But its faults of technique 
are very glaring. 
body and such strongly marked outlines 
that they resemble thin lamina of card- 
board pasted on the picture, and the white 
cloud or mist floating down the dell looks 
like a stain accidentally impressed on the 
silk, so litle semblance of evanescence 
does it present and so sharply marked are 
its edges. We cannot but think that if 
Mr, HASHIMOTO'S picture deserved the 
highest obtainable prize, some of the oil- 
paintings possessed claims to equal dis- 
tinction. The Judges, however, came to 
a different conclusion, and still further 
emphasized their opinion of the inferiority 
of the oil-paintings by awarding a second 
prize to only one of them, while bestowing 
no less than sixteen second prizes on 
Japanese pictures. As for the oil painting 
thus placed at the head of its school, it 
undoubtedly possesses much merit, but we 





The rocks have so little 





venture to say that no foreign expert 
vould endorse the verdict of the Judges. 
he artist Mr. TSuKAHARA RISSHI, 
and the sibject chosen is the celebrated 
and. lady-in-waiting popularly 
known as SEI SHONAGON. The painter 
depicts this historical personage in one of 








authoress 











the most graceful and dignified attitudes 

The 
apery 
ented, and the red lacquer 





of the Japanese religious dance 








pose is excellently rendered, the 





kilfully repre: 





floor on which she stands is really a won- 


derful piece of successful technique. But 


UNI 


the picture is not without grave faults, and 
to place it above Mr. SAkuMa's powerlully 
depicted and strongly conceived painting 
of WAKI NO KiyoMaru, as he prays the 
gods to aid him in deposing DOKyYO, the 
priestly favourite of the EMPRESS, seems 
to us an unaccountable judgment. Mr. 
SAkuMA, howeyer, is rewarded with a 
third prize only. Five third prizes have 
been awarded to oil paintings against 
thirty-three given to Japanese pictures ; 
the works bracketted with Mr. SAKUMA’S 
“Waki no Kyomaru” being Mr. ISHIWARA’S 
“Street in wind and snow,” Mr. ANDO’S 
“ Hanami" (flower viewing), Mr. HARA- 
Da’s portrait of Prince Mort, and Mr. 
KaMEr’s “ Koto Player.” It will be un- 
animously agreed by foreign critics that 
every one of these works deserved a prize, 
but the ‘most diligent and indulgent 
searcher would have failed to discover 
more than one or two Japanese pictures 
worthy to stand on the same plane, where- 
as no less than thirty-three have been thus 
honoured. We are not surprised to learn, 
therefore, that the awards of the Judges 
have given much umbrage. The honours 
showered on the Japanese paintings 
become even more inexplicable when we 
remember that several of the best artists, 
dissatisfied with the awards at previous 
exhibitions, refrained from contributing on 
this occasion, whereas the students of oil 
paintings seem to have put forth their full 
strength. It is, however, very probable 
that one result of these decisions will be to 
stimulate both schools of artists to a re- 
newed effort, and that we shall see an in- 
ng and thoroughly representative 
exhibition of paintings organised indepen- 
dently in the autumn or early winter. The 
conviction impressed on'the public by the 
Uyeno Hakurankai is that a future full of 
promise lies before the Japanese painter 
in oils, and while we have every faith in 
the conscientious and painstaking efforts 
of the Judges to distinguish real merit, we 
must confess to a feeling of regret that 
their decisions have tended to discourage 
the students of the new art. 

















THE SENSE OF MOTION. 
+ 


O* the Switchback Railway at Ueno, 
Tokyo, we have a good opportunity 
of experimenting on our sense of motion. 
It is only recently that scientific men have 
demonstrated the existence of this Sense 
as worthy in all respects to be ranked with 
the proverbial Five. Why its recognition 
should have been so long delayed is only 
to be explained, as most other similar 
discoveries are, in terms of man’s con- 
servative stupidity. And yet the feelings 
that have to do with this sense are 
in themselves curious enough, oftentimes 
Ask any child why swings 
or 


| delightful. 
|and see-saws are so much to its fancy 
ask any American lady why she dotes so 
on her rocking chain, - The answer is the 
same, “it fecls so nice.” In these cases, 
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the mind is of course prepared for what 
is to follow ; on the Switchback, however, 
the victim is taken by surprise. For our 
sense of motion is not so mucha sense of 
motion merely as a sense of change of 
motion. And if this change, whether in 
amount or in direction, takes place in an 
altogether unexpected or even unwonted 
manner, the sensation is correspondingly 
peculiar, In their simpler forms, these 
sensations of motion are familiar enough 
to all who have made rapid ascents and 
descents in a lift, or who have been rocked 
in helpless misery in the cradle of the deep. 
The sensation is the more complex on the 
Switchback because of the unusually rapid 
changes, both in speed and direction of 
motion, that take place simultaneously. 
The change in speed is perceived by what 
we may call one sense of translation ; and 
the change in direction by one sense of 
rotation. 

If we are sitting upright in a railway 
car which is rounding a curve, we are 
rotating about a vertical axis. As we 
speed along a bend of a Switchback, we 
are rotating about a horizontal axis, which 
may be from ear to ear, or from face to 
back of head, according to the position we 
chance to occupy. A very little considera- 
tion will show that there is a sensation of 
rotation quite independent of probable 
changes of pressure on different parts of 
the body, or of the indirect suggestions of 
vision. If there are sensations there must 
be organs corresponding. Where, then, are 
these organs? Thereseems little doubt now 
that they lie nearthe ear, being the so-called 
semicircular canals whose function long 
remained a mystery to physiologists. Each 
ear is provided with three of these canals, 
lying roughly in planes approximately per- 
pendicular to one another, one being 
nearly horizontal and the others nearly 
vertical, Into the mechanism of their 
action we cannot here enter. Suffice it to 
say that because of the inertia of the fluids 
contained in these canals variations of 
pressure are produced in one, in two, or 
in all, when any rotation occurs; that 
these variations of pressure affect the ends 
of the appropriate nerves and so commu- 
nicate the sensations to the brain. It is 
this sense of motion that gives us a feeling 
of the true vertical and of directions 
generally, 

There is no difficulty in making experi- 
ments on one’s self, so as to better 
appreciate the existence of these sensa- 
tions. For instance, stand upright and 
turn briskly round some two or three 
times; then stop and suddenly drop your 
chin upon your breast. You will feel a 
tendency to topple over towards the right 
or left hand according to the direction 
in which you have just been spinning 
round. Or, if a very striking effect is 
wanted, try the familiar practical joke of 
getting some one to place his head on 
the top of an upright poker, walk several 


times round it in the constrained bent 
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position, then stand upright and stride 
forwards. The victim will almost certainly 
fall. His motion round the poker brings 
into existence a sensation of rotation about 
an axis running from his forehead to the 
back of his head. In his erect position, 
this sensation still continues, but the axis 
is now nearly horizontal. Hence he feels 
as if his feet were revolving round his 
head; and in his endeavour to resist this 
sensation of falling, he experiences a real 
fall in the opposite direction. 

Some very instructive experiments have 
been made with the subject set blind-fold 
on a revolving table, or within a revolving 
chamber with translucent walls. By such 
methods, all possible extraneous effects on 
the senses are prevented, and the sense of 
motion is left to exercise itself freely. 
Ithas been found that the subject has a 
very clear idea of the angle through which 
he may be suddenly rotated; but that he 
soon loses all sensation of rotation if his 
spinning motion is kept steady for some 
time. This shows, in fact, what has been 
already mentioned, that it is a sense of 
change of motion rather than a sense of 
motion which we possess. 

Man is not of course the only animal 
that is supplied with this sense. Birds, 
beasts, and fishes must all have it. In 
tumbler pigeons the organ corresponding 
to the sense of rotation has probably been 
pathologically developed by artificial selec- 
tion ; but we are not aware that anatomists 
have studied the organ from this point of 
view. The power cats have of always 
landing on their fect is probably associat- 
ed with some specially sensitive develop- 
ment of the organs of the sense of motion. 
We should expect such animals to evince 
a human-like uneasiness on the Switch- 
back ; the experiment would be well worth 
trying by some one possessed of a specially 
intelligent dog. 








COMMERCIAL REGISTRATION. 
ee ot 
IrertaL Orvinance No. 133. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to Commercial and Shipping 
Registration and order the same to be promul- 
gated. 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual. 











Great Seal. 
Dated July 16th, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamapa AKtyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count Marsukara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Article 1—Fees for commercial registration 
shall be as follow:— 

(1). Sen 30 for the registration of each tradal 
name (shogo), guardian, infant, contract of 
marriage, and agency, without respect to main 
or branch stores. In addition a similar fee 
shall be changed for each registry of change 
of or addition to the above. 

(2.) Yer 6 in the case of firms (Gomet Kwaisha), 
and to in the case of joint-stock companies 
or companies of shareholders (Kabushiki 
Kwaisha) for each registration without respect 
to main. or branch offices; sex 30 for each 
registration of change of or addition to the 
above. 

(3.) Sen 10 for examination of the registry book. 

(4.) Sen 10 per page for extracts from the re- 
gistry book, Each page shall consist of 20 
Tines, each line of 20 characters, reckoning 11 
lines and above as one page, and 10 lines 
and below as a half page. 

Article 2.— Ven 3 shall be charged for registra 
tion under Article 825 of the Commercial Code, 
Sex 15 shall be charged for additional registration 
of changes under Article 829 of the Commercial 
Code. 








THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
Law No. 50. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to the Law for the carrying 
into practice of the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. We also 
command that this law shall be in force on and 
after the 1st day of the rst month of the 24th year 
of Meiji. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 


Dated July 16th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Vamapa Axiyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Article 1.—Procedure in civil actions raised 
before the carrying into practice of the Code of 
Civil Procedure shall afterwards be conducted in 
accordance with the Code of Ciyil Procedure. 

Article 2.—Complaints may be raised in accord- 
ance with the Code of Civil Procedure, as to judg- 
ments delivered without the attendance of a party 
or parties previous to the Code of Civil Procedure 
coming into force, 

The period during which complaints have to be 
made shall be counted from the day on which the 
Code comes into force. Should the period so 
reckoned, however, be longer than that allowed 
for appeals or new trials, the latier period shall be 
taken. 

Aiticle 3.—Theperiod for new tials against judg- 
ments delivered before the carrying into practice 
of the Code of Civil Procedure shall be reckoned 
from the date on which the Code shall come in 
force, in accordance with the term for new trials or 
appeals provided in the new Code. Should the 
new term, however, exceed the term for new trials 
or appeals under the old law, the latter term shall 
be observed. 

Article 4—Second trials (saishin) may be re= 
quested on judgments given before the carrying 
out of the Code of Civil Procedure, in accordance 
with the new Code. Should, however, the condi- 
tions under which a second trial is necessary occur 
beiore the carrying out of the Code of Civil Pro- 
ceedure, the term for the second trial shall be 
counted from the date on which such conditions 
occurred, 

Article 5.—The compulsory execution of judg- 
ments delivered before the enforcement of the, 
Code of Civil Procedure shall be carried out in 
accordance with the Code, In cases when intima- 
tion of bankruptcy has been posted, or a public 
sale has begun, the old laws shall be observed 
until such measures are concluded. 

Article 6.—Persons who desire certificates in 
accordance the regulations of Article 499 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure, in cases where an 
order for the execution of a judgment delivered 
before the carrying out of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure. cannot be obtained, may require the same 
from the Court where the records of the case are 
kept. 

Article 7.—Cases in which petitions for arbitra- 
tion (Kwankai) were filed before the carrying out 
of the Code of Civil Procedure, but in which 
arbitration has not been concluded, may be taken 
up and concluded by a local court in accordance 
with Article 381 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Article 8.—Affairs which come within the pro- 
vince of a headman of a municipality, town, or 
village in accordance with the regulations of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, shall be dealt with by 
officials who discharge the duties of headmen at 
places where headmen are not situated. 

Article 9.—Relations, so called, in the Code of 
Civil Proceedure, shall for the present be the rela- 
tions regulated in the Penal Code. 

Atticle 10.—In cases where there are special 
customs involved in actions relating to marriage, 
divorce, adoption, &c,, such customs shall for the 
present be observed. 

Article 11.—Notification No. 6 of the Sth year 
of Meiji shall for the present continue in force, 

Article 12.—The phrase Court of Cassation,” 
in Article 16 of the Regulations, relating to proce- 
dure in Appeals and New Trials, Notification No. 
19 of the roth year of Meiji, shall be amended to 
* Court of Appeal” (Fokoku-saibancho), and the 
same article shall for the present continue in force. 























Horsrorn’s Actb PuosruaTe. 





Relieves the Feeling of Lassitude so common in 
mid-summer, and imparts vitality. 
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THE SERVICE OF LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS. 
wre as 

Law 51. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Rules of Process-servers 
(Shitsutatsuri), and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. “These Rules shall come into force 
on and after November rst, 1890. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated July 24th, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yauacara Axrromo, 
Minister President of State. 
- Count Yamapa Axtyosit, 
Minister of State for Justice. 














Article 1.—Process-servers sliall belong to local 
courts (Ku-saibansho), and shall serve documents 
pertaining to suits and execute judgments in ac- 
cordance with laws. 

Article 2.—Process-servers may by request of 
parties deal with the following affairs -— 

(1) Serving of notices and bills (Saikose.) 

(2.) The auction of niovables and immovables. 

(3.) Drawing documents of protest (Kodamé 
shosho.) 

Article 3.—Process-seivers are responsible for 
the transaction of business proper to their office, 
especially the following matters, in accordance with 
the orders of courts and public procurators’ offices, 
in addition to the duties mentioned in laws and 
rules :— 

(1,) The service of documents, &c. 

(2) The collection of fines, penalties, &c., as 
well as the sequestration or sale of confiscated 
goods, 

(3) The execution of processes. 

Acticle 4.—Process-servers shall be under the 
superintendence of one of the judges or of the chief 
judge of the local court to which they belong. 
Should other judges or public procurators, ex officio, 
issue orders to any process-server, such process. 
server shall for the time being be under the control 
of such judge or public procurator. 

Article 5.—Process-servers sliall reside in the 
localicy of the local court to which they are attach- 
ed. They may, however, live anywhere within the 
jurisdiction of the local court, provided they have 
obtained the permission of the chief judge of such 
court. 

Article 6.—Process-servers shall have their of- 
fices in the place where Uhe local court to which they 
Lelong is situated. 

Article 7.—Should there be more than one 
Process-server in a local court, the duties entrust- 
ed to them by the judges or procurators, or by 
the clerks of the court shall be distributed among 
them. Such distribution shail as far as possible 
be in accordance with the topographical divisions 
of the district. 

Such distribution of duties shall be decided be- 
forehand by a judge or by the chief judge of the 
local court at the end of each judicial year. 

All acts performed by a process-server must be 
regular and effective though they may not be in- 
cluded in his duties under the distribution of work 
above noted. 

Article 8.—Process-servers shall be prohibited 
from the discharge of their duties in the following 
eases 

(1). When they or their wives are parties o 
jured persons, or have relations, as possessors 
of rights or dischargers of duties in joint account 
or having responsibilily as security, with one or 
both of the parties or injured persons. 

(2). When they or their wives are related to one 
or both of the parties or injured persons. This 
provision shall not apply when marriages have 
been dissolved, 

(3). When they have to be examined as witnesses 
‘orexperts in the samecase, or may be, or have 
been agents in the same in accordance with 
law. 

Article 9.—Process-servers may attend courts as 
agents or give assistance in suits on behalf of tl 
wives,’ or their own or their wives’ relations. is 
regulation shall not apply when the relations of 
marriage are dissolved. 

Autile 10.—Process-servers are not permitted 
without proper reason to refuse to obey commands 
or requests for the discharge of their duties. 

Acticle 11,—Process-servers may, taking the re- 
sponsibility on themselves, entrust the discharge of 
Uycie duties temporarily to the following persons, 
xcept in cases where special orders or requests 
have been given — 



















































(2). Persons who have been attached to the 
office of a process-server for over three months, 
as apprentices to such office. 

(3). Persons who have successfully passed ex- 
amination for court clerks. 

(4). Persons who ave deemed by a judge or the 
chief judge of a local court to be able to dis- 
charge the duties of process-servers. 

Article 12.—When process-servers cannot, for 
some reasonable cause, discharge: their duties or 
entrust the same to others, the matter should be 
communicated directly to the court or public pro- 
curators? office whence the order was issued, or to 
the person who requested their services, 

Wien it is impossible to communicate such 
matter to the person who requested their services, 
or, when it is necessary to act with promptitude, 
such fact shall be made known to a Judge or to 
the Chief Judge of the local court. 

Article 13.—In the above case, as well as in 
other cases where process-servers are obstructed, a 
judge or the chief judge of the local court may 
order any of the persons mentioned in Article 11, 
either by request or ex officio, to undertake the 
duties of process-servers. 

Article 14.—Process-servers shall wear uniform 

clothing. 

Persons who are entrusted with the temporary 

discharge of process-serving duties shall lave a 

ticket delivered to them by the local court. 

Article 15.—Process-servers shall receive settled 
fees, and shall be repaid all moneys disbursed by 
them in the discharge of their duties whether the 
same be done directly or by the orders of court 
clerks. 

Process-servers are not permitted to increase or 
reduce the settled fees, nor can they obtain any 
compensation beyond fees or moneys paid by them, 

Article 16.—Process-servers may not receive fees 
except for duties as provided for in Article 3. 

Atticle 17.—When process-servers delegate the 
carrying out of their duties temporarily to others 
in the Cases mentioned in Article 11, they shall 
pay to sich delegates not less than three-tenths (5) 
of the usual fee. 

Article 18,—Persons who discharge the duties 
of process-set vers temporarily in the cases mention- 
ed in Article 13, shall receive settled fees and 
reimbursement of moneys paid by them. 

Article 19.—Should the fees received by a 

process server during one year amountto less than 

yen 180, the deficit shall be paid from the Treasury. 
Article 20.—Should a process-server die or be 
suspended or dismissed from his office, or be im- 
prisoned, a judge or the chief judge of the local 
court shall 
(1.) Cause the production to the local court, of 
Nis official seal, records and other documents. 

(2.) Use necessary means for the safely of 
feods and documents in the custody of such 
process server. 

Article 21.—Process-servers shall receive pen- 
sions in accordance with the Law of Official 
Pensions, and the yearly amount of pension shall be 
reckoned on the basis of the salary as mentioned in 
Article 19 of that Law. 

Article 22,—Process-servers shall, in matters not 
provided for in these rules, be accorded the treat- 
ment of officials, 

SUPPLEMENTARY RULES. 

Article 23.—Clerks of local courts shall, in the 
absence of process-servers, conduct the duties of the 
latter. In such case the office may be delegated 
temporarily to persons mentioned in Article 11, or 
persons whom they deem to be qualified, taking 
the responsibility on themselves, 

When a clerk of court delegates process-serving 
duties to anather under the last paragraph, he 
shall give seven-tenths (,f;) of the settled fee to 
the person thus delegated. 


















































CORRESPONDENCE. 


sae gy 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND CHRISTIAN 
ACCURACY. 


To THE Eptror or THE * JapAN Mat’? 
Sir,—I am afraid that while the retained de- 
fenders of Christianity use languaye such as that 
of Bishop Newman in his lecture on ©The March 
of Christian Civilisation,” the “better future” of 





which that gentleman dreams, ‘when modesty 
will be a long time 
a there was 


shall supersede insolence,” 


coming. If such words as, In Americ 
an infidel, whose naine lie never cond 
mention in public” are to he the keyno 

















(1). Persons who have successfully passed ex- 
amination for process-servers. 
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language of sweetness and light in the onward 
march of humanity, and if the persecuting spirit of 
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Christianity is to be thus incorporated into the re- 
ligion of the future, I fear that intolerance of con- 
duct and intemperance of language will always 
exist. What has Ingersoll done that, though a 
world-renowned thinker like William Ewart Glad- 
stone considers him a foeman worthy of his 
steel, yet his name must not not sully the 
lips of the Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of the M. E. Church?’ Does the Bi- 
shop use language of this description simply 
because Ingersoll, in the search for ‘Truth, has 
reached different conclusions to his own P Can the 
Bishop, bearing in mind the fate of some clerical 
libellers in the States, say a word against the pri- 
vate life of Mv. Ingersoll; or are his words to be 
taken in a Pickwickian sense, and used simply as 
an easy trick to catch applause from a Christian 
audience? ; 

‘This is the way a more unprejudiced writer, 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, in his book Zo day i America, 
speaks of the man whose name must not sully the 
lips of this Methodist Bishop :—* Ingersoll lives 
his sermon of domestic tendeiness. He preaches 
fraternal affection, love of home, duty to children, 
do unto others as you would they should do unio 
you, and his theory of life is that man makes his 
own heaven or his own hell; that it_ pays best to be 
a good fellow ; that if you get worldly prosperity in 

a dislionourable way you are sure to be unhappy 

whether you believe in God or not; that in shor, 

honesty is the best policy. ‘You cannot help 

God in any way,’ he said. ‘He is beyond an3- 

thing you can possibly do for him 3 but yor ean 

plaut a flower daily in ‘the path of your child from 

its earliest years, until the day comes when you 

die in that child’s arms. There were homely 

touches of this kind from the beginning to the 

end of his address, and there were tears in 

che eyes of many of his hearers as he co 
tasted with the uncertain bliss of heaven the cer- 
tain happiness of kindly deeds and domestic duties 
well fulfilled on earth.” 

Here, then, we have a sketch of the teaching of 
Ingersoll, whom Henry Ward Beecher praised so 
highly, but whose name the Cliistian charity of 
the Bishop will not allow him to mention in public. 
The Rev. Dr. Newman professes to blush for his 
age and to blush for the civilisation of his country, 

















but it seems to me that the sooner he and his like 
commence to blush for themselves, the nearer will 
be the approach of that millennium whose coming 
he so wordily hails. . 

“Infidelity has never given anything to the 
world,” the Bishop cries. (The use of the word 
“infidelity” has, as Huxley points out, that advan- 
tage of “being somewhat offensive to the persons 
attacked, which is so dear to the less refined sort 
of controversialist.” Never mind; let us use it.) 
Lanswer, “Infidelity” has quenched the fires of 
persecution lighted by Christians; “ infidelity” 
has abolished the fiendish treatment of old women 
for the Bible-created offence of witchcraft (Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” Ex. XXII. 18); 
“infidelity ” has fought for and won that privilege 
of thinking and writing freely which has given so 
great an impetus to progress in the present age. 
The Bishop professes to have read Buckle. Does 
he not remember that writer’s sonorous summing 
up of what we owe to the spirit of doubt, or in other 
words scepticism, or in the language of Christian 
charity, “infidelity?” “To scepticism we owe 
that spirit of inquiry which, during the last 
two centuries, has gradually encioached on 
every possible subject, has reformed every de- 
partment of practical and speculative knowledge, 
has weakened the authority of the privileged 
classes, and thus placed liberty on a_ surer 
foundation, has chastised the despotism of princes, 
has restrained the arrogance of the nobles, 
and has even diminished the prejudices of 
the clergy. In a word itis this which has reme- 
died the twee fundamental errors of the olden 
time—errors which made people in politics too 
confiding, in science too credulous, in religion 
too intolerant.” 














Even if infidelity be destructive rather than con- 
structive, it might well be argued that the world is, 
frequently the better for the destruction of many. 
things, When fever seizes upon a man he does not 
want to know what the doctor will put in its places 
no, his wish is for the destruction of the fever 
and restoration to health, Humanity for many 
thousands of years las been afflicted with the fever 
of Gods and ‘Devils, has been woefully concerned 
about what Carlyle calls ils miserable soul,” and 
instead of striving to make this woild better, to 
cure the ever present evils of vice, disease, and 
ignorance, has been dreadiully distressed about the 
life men are going to live alter their bodies are dead. 
You take from us the blessed and comforting doc 
(rine of hell you will not allow us (o believe ina God 
Jof love wiio could condemn his ewn sou toa dread- 
ful death in order to appease his own wrath; you 
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say it cannot be true God is going to send the 
great majority of mankind to endless perdition— 
what are you going to put in place of these 
consoling doctrines ?” ‘This isthe bitter ery which 
is voiced by Bishop Newman, which is heard 
wailing through all Christian communities, and 
which shows about as much grasp of the questions 
atissne as Josh Billings’ remark that he would 
give $100 to hear Moses on the mistakes of * that 
infidel,” meaning Ingersoll. ‘The matter in dis- 
pute is this:—Ingersoll has put forward in a 
popular form the thousand and one discrepancies 
in and critical objections to much of the teaching 
of the Bible—a book which, it is claimed, ts divine- 
ly inspired —and Bishop Newman thinks with 
Josh Billings that it is sufficient aliswer to such 
criticism to say that Moses might be able to point 
out mistakes in Ingersoll. The fatuous puerility 
of such an argument is seen when it is considered 
that to read any sense whatever into it, Ingersoll 
must be taken as laying claim on his side to in- 
spiration also. 

But what need is there for the Bishop to wait 
for Moses to point out the mistakes of Ingersoll? 
Why doesn’t he do it himself? Why summon from 
his well earned repose the man who records his 
own death and burial when presumably the Bishop 
in his condescension could so easily put at rest for 
ever those knotty questions which have puzzled so 
many hundreds of learned critics and are to day 
shaking the Church of England (o its foundations. 

However, let us leave this somewhat glaring in- 
stance of * No case ; abuse the plaintiff's attorney,” 
and come to another portion of the Bishop’s 
dress. To say that where Christ was received 
“the gyve fell from the slave, the mind was 
quickened, and woman was elevated,” is simply 
to say what is not the fact. With reference 
to the first clause of this sentence, can the 
Bishop point out a single text in the Bible, 
either in the Old or New Testament, in which 
slavery is condemned? Surely he cannot recently 
have examined some of the laws laid down by the 
Moses who “still sits serenely upon the Mount of 
God” (whatever that may mean), and I beg 
therefore space to refresh his memory. One of 
the laws given by Moses reads as follows :—* Both 
thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen that are round about 
you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the strangers 
that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, 
and of their families that are with you, which they 
begat in your land ; and they shall be your posses- 
sion, And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit them fora 
possession ; they shall be your bondmen for ever.” 
(Lev. XXV. 44-46). 

‘Yo talk of Christ striking the gyve from the 
slave when such laws are laid down “ for ever” in 
a book which forms the very foundation of Chris- 
tianity, seems to show curious ignorance of the 
teachings of that book. Does Bishop Newman 
not know that, so far from Christianity being con- 
sidered to be on the side of the slave, Abolitionists 
in America were sneered at because of the numbers 
of “infidels” in their ranks? One of the English 
leaders in the battle against slavery, William 
Wilberforce, bitterly complained that the Anti- 
Slavery party were stigmatised as “infidels” and 
disciples of Tom Paine for their opposition to 
the curse of slavery. William Lloyd Garrison 
told Mr, Bradlaugh that he had been denounced 
in most of the pulpits for his efforts against slavery, 
that after an Abolition speech in Boston the eldets 
of a Christian Church assisted in diagging him to 
a lamp-post to be hanged, and that in Boston, 
which prides itself upon its churches, he could not 
get a room, a hall, a school, or a church in which 
he might denounce the evils of slavery. The Rev. 
Elijah’ Lovejoy was shot in Missouri by the elders 
of a Christian Church, led by the clergy, because 
he refused to break up his Abolition paper. Elias 
Hicks, the Abolitionist, was denounced as an 
Atheist. The Christian Corporation of Liverpool 
only one hundred years ago conferred the formal 
thanks of the city and a’ purse of gold on a 
prominent clergyman of Liverpool for having 
preached the best sermon of the day in defence of 
slavery. Bishop Newman’s brother bishop of the 
Church of England followed out the teaching of 
the Bible in favour of slavery by assisting, time 
after time, to reject the Bills brought in for the 
amendment of the laws relating to slavery in the 
West Indies. 

But the Fapan Mail could be filled with such 
instances, and I will therefore simply ask Bishop 
Newman to explain how it came to pass, if 
* wherever Christ was received, the gyve fell from 
the slave,” that for more than eighteen hundred 
years Christian nations recognised and snpported 
the institution of slavery, denounced as infidels 
those who opposed it, left it to “ infidel” France 
to be the first nation to show the example of libera- 
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tion, and why, when humanity got too strong for 
Moses, the bitterest and most intense opposition 
came from the members of Cluistian Churches. 

With regard to the second clause of the 
claim for Christianity made in the sentence 
quoted above, “that it quickened the mind,” it 
is only necessary for a student of history to point 
to the darkness of ignorance which spread over 
Europe for hundreds of years after the acceptance 
of Christianity—a period which Christians them- 
selves refer toas the ‘dark ages;” to the treat- 
ment of Galileo and Bruno, and many others, by 
the ignorant priesthood of the Christian Chareh ; 
and to the fact that any progress whatever was 
only made in the tecth of the bitterest opposition 
from the Church, 

Such a claim for Christianity is as preposterous 
as false, and shows as much want of knowledge of 
history as the third clause of Bishop Newman's 
threefold claim for Christianity, that it elevated 
the position of women, Let us take the testimony 
of the Bible first. [should like the Bishop to refer 
to Deut. XXIX. IL, “When a maa hath taken 
a wife and married her, and it come to pass that 
she find no favour in his eyes... then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his house.” Is it to the 
advantage of humanity that this particular com- 
mandment of Moses be obeyed, and is this one of 
the teachings which has resulted in. the elevation 
of woman?” ‘Lake a passage from the New Testa- 
ment. Paul, in the epistle to ‘Timothy, shows his 
appreciation of the position of women by saying, 
“Let the woman learn in silence with all subjec- 
tion” (1 Tim. ii. 11)—a most “elevating,” a ge- 
nerous injunction, truly. 

Let us see what effect such elevating ” teach- 
ing had upon the eatly Church, In an article 
in the Contemporary Revicw for last September, 
Piincipal Donaldson, LL.D., gives an account of 
some investigations he has made into the “ Posi- 
tion of Women among the eatly Christians.” As 
a result he has been greatly disappointed.“ It is 
a prevalent opinion,” he says, “that woman owes 
her present high position to Christianity, and the 
influences of tle Teutonic mind. I used to believe 
this opinion, but in the first three centuries I have 
not been able to see that Christianity had any 
favourable effect on the position of women, but, 
on the contrary, that it tended to lower their 

















character and contract. the range of their ac- 
tivity.” He then points out the high position 
to which women in Rome had attained when 





Christianity dawned upon the world.“ Tradi- 
tion,” he says, “was in favour of restriction, but 
by a concurrence of circumstances women had 
been liberated from the enslaving fetters of the 
old legal forms, and they enjoyed freedom of inter- 
course in society; they walked and drove in the 
public thoroughfares with veils that did not con: 
ceal their faces, they dined in the company of 
men, they studied literature and philosophy, they 
took part in political movements, they were allow- 
ed to defend their own law cases if they liked, and 
they helped their husbands in the government of 
provinces and the writing of books.” He then 
points out, in a passage too long to quote, the ho- 
houred position held by Roman women in public 
worship. Among the orthodox Christians, how- 
ever, the practice came to be very different. Wo- 
men were shut out of every post of honour, and were 
permitted only to discharge the humblest duties. 
‘The early Fathers heaped degradation upon degra- 
dation on the sex. “This,” the Professor says, “ is 
the way in which Tertullian addresses women: 
“Do you not know that each one of you is an Eve? 
The sentence of God on this sex of, yours lives 
in this age. The guilt must of necessity live too, 
You are the devil’s gateway ; you are the unsealer 
of that forbidden tree; you are the first deserter 
of the Divine law; you are she who persuaded him 
whom the devil was not valiant enough to attacle. 
You destroyed so easily God’s image, man. On 
account of your desert, that is death, even the son 
of God had to die.” And the gentle Clement of 
Alexandria hits her hard when he says :—*t Noth- 
ing disgraceful is proper for man, who is endowed 
with reason, much less for woman, to whom it 
brings shame even to reflect of what nature she is.” 
Even to-day, though the growth of humanitarian 
principles in recent yearsis resulting in the steady 
raising of women from the degradation due to 
Christian teaching, we are very far still from the 
concession of equalrights to our sisters. Without 
examining into the civil and religious disabilities 
which are'still imposed upon women, it is sufficient 
to mention as example that, as the English law 
stands to-day, though a man can obtain divorce 
merely by proving adultery on the part of his wife, 
it is impossible fora woman to obtain divorce by 
pleading adultery on the part of her husband unless 
\she can prove cruelty as well, Laws have been 
made by Christian men for Christian men, and 
the spirit of the teaching that the woman should 
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“learn in silence with all subjection” has assur- 
edly not been lost sight of by Chiistian legislators. 

Now, to bring these somewhat lengthy remarks 
to a close, Bishop Newman either knows these 
things or he does not. If he does not know them, 
he is incompetent to discuss those matters about 
which he expresses so confident an opinion; if he 
does know them, and conceals his knowledge, then 
Tam afraid (hat I must characterise his attitude 
by a still stronger epithet. 

And yet, after all, he may be wholly unconscious 
of unveracity in these matters. The profession of 
Christianity scems to me to exercise a most un- 
fortunate influence in dulling the conscience in 
many of its adherents, causing them to shut thei 
eyes to plain facts, virtually obliterate certain por- 
tions of the Bible, twist texts, and forget history— 
and do it all thoroughly believing that they are 
supporting Truth and making for Righteousness. 
IT am therefore loth to accuse any one, without 
actual knowledge of conscious unveracity. All 
the same it is a serious charge against present 
day Christianity, but a charge which can be proved 
up to the hilt. 

Christians, in truth, have outgrown in many 
respects the limits of their creed. ‘They read into 
ita morality which is the result of the steady ac- 
cumulation of experience, and the eatly enunciators 
of which, so far from being indebted to Christianity 
for assistance, have almost invariably found its 
teachings, its priests, and its adherents most 
violently opposed to them, 

‘To-day the battle against slavery may be said 
to be won, knowledge is gradually being placed 
within the reach of all, and the position of women 
is being steadily raised. ‘The advocates of Chris- 
tianity, seeing that these things are good, now 
come in and claim the harvest as theirs, when in 
truth we have only to be thankful that the tares of 
Christianity have not utterly choked the good 
seed of Humanity. 























Enclosing my card, | am, yours, &c., 


SECULARIAN. 
Kobe, July 21st, 1890. 


“SECULARIAN” AND BISHOP NEWMAN. 


To THE Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Mat.” 

Sin,—It is not my intention to defend the 
utterances of the Bishop ; I think myself that some- 
things could have been better said, or had been 
better unsaid. At the same time the attack of 
Secularian is so full of astounding statements 
which some of your readers may mistake for logic 
that ask permission to point out one or more of 
the fallacies which vitiate the whole of his argu- 
ment — 

1.—He confounds the details of Mosaism with 
Christianity, whereas Christ repudiated expressly 
the very thing that Secularian cites in condemna- 
tion of Christianity. (Mk. 10.5). 

2.—It is a mistake to confound many of the 
teachings of Theologians with Christianity. Theo 
logy is Humanity attempting to systematize the 
truths enunciated by Christ—and often succeeds 
in displaying more of human error than of Christ. 
Much less is’ the caricature of Theology indulged 
in by Secularian Christian teaching. 

g—lt is a mistake to confound ecclesiastical 
establishments with Christianity. The Church is 
Humanity trying to organize the principles of 
Chr to working shape. And very often Hu- 
manity comes very much to the fore and very little 
of Christ is seen. 

4.—It is a fallacy to confound the mistaken acts 
of men professing Christianity with Christianity. 
These people are too often Humanity pleased with 
the theory of Christianity, but in’ whom human 
selfishness is too strong for the practical Christ— 
lip service and lying li 

§-—Itisa mistake to attribute the excellencies 
inthe teaching and practice of Ingersoll, the 
Abolitionists, eic., to their unbelief in Christianity. 
They are simply other specimens of Humanity 
who have rejected the theory and have adopted 
the practical side of Christ’s teaching to that ex- 
tent. Where else can such excellencies be found 
but in lands permeated more or less by Christian 
influence? 

6.—It is a mistake to call the laws of any land 
under heaven the legislation of Christian men 
They are the laws of selfish, Humanity more or less 
moulded by the influence of the amount of Chris- 
lianity prevailing. But we have a good piece to 
go yet before we get to Christian legislation, 
though things are moving in that direction. 

But little as Christianity has mastered Humanity 
she has done very much directly and indirectly 
for the betterment of Humanity, which has been a 
complished by no other force, and but for her never 
would have been possible. Let Secularian point 
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out a single spot on the face of the earth where 
thought is free and science has won her triumphs, 
where laws are mostly just and benevolent, where 
customs are for the most patt sweet, where up- 
lifted womanhood is honoured and. protected, 
where organized charity for the benefit of the poor, 
the downtrodden, and the ignorant, moves the 
hearts of masses of men to noble gifts of time and 
money, and then prove that Christianity did not 
0 before to prepare the way and stay to make 
these things possible. ‘There has been 
to-day a good deal of Humanity and Secularianism 
in this world untrammeled of Christianity in any 
form ; let Secularian point out what they have done 
on these lines independently. 

Yours, etc., VOX. 


july g1st, 1Sg0. 
ly gist, 189% 
































ELECTION RETURNS. 
eee 

For convenience of reference we collect and re- 

publish the results of the elections for the House 

of Representatives, as our readers have hitherto 
had them in disconnected form only :— 





TOKYO. 

First_ District Mr. Kusumoto Masataka, Vice- 
President of the Senate, 

Second District.—Mr. Tanimoto Michiyuli, Pre- 
sident of Tokyo Traimway Company. Kyuslu 
Shimpo-to. 














Third District—Mr. Kazama Shinkichi, attorney- 
Th 


Independent. 

Fourth District. —Mr. Fujita Mokichi, editor, Hochi 
Shimbun, Kaishin-to. 

Fifth District.—Mr. Ota Minoru, former Chief of 


atlaw, 













Honjo. "Independent. 
Sixth District.—Mr. Takanashi Tetsushivo, bar- 
ister. Or vivally Kaishin-to, but subse- 


uently Fichi-to 
Seventh Cee —Mr, Oyagi Bi-ichiro, barrister. 
Independent. 
Eighth District. —Mr, Tsuda Shindo, Senator. 
Ninth District —Mr. Yoshino Seikei, former Pre- 
sident of the Tokyo City Assembly. Inde- 
pendent. 
Tenth District.—Mr. M 
sident. Independent. 
Eleventh District.—Mr. 











Tokinosuke, Bank Pre- 


Asaka_Kokko, member 





of Tokyo City Assembly, Progressive. 
Twelth District.—Mr. Takagi Masatoshi, member 
of Tokyo City Assembly. Progressive. 


KYOTO. 


First District.—Mr. Hamaoka Kotetsu.  Inde- 
pendent. 

Second District.—Mr. Nakamura Eisuke.  Inde- 
pendent. 

Third District Mr. Matsuno Shinkuro (farmer). 


Independent. 

Fourth Distr Mr. Ito Kumao (President of the 
Yamashiro ‘Tea Company and of the Fushimi 
Bank), Fiyu-to. 

Fifth District—Mr. Tanaka Genjiro (President of 
City Assembly). Fiyr-to. 

Ishihara Hanzayemon Inde- 











(farmer). 





—Mr. Kamimuchi Tomotsune (Re- 
Formerly assistant chief of the 


tired list. 
Revenue Bureau of the Financial Depart- 


ment). Independent. 


OSAKA CITY. 

First District-—Mr, Awaya Shinazo (member of 
City Assembly). Independent. 

Second District.—Mr, Toyoda Busaburo (member 
of City Assembly). “Daido Party. 

Third District\—Mr. Ukita Keizo (former Head- 
man). Independent. 

Fourth District—Mr. Nakaye Tokusuke (journa- 
list), Aikokuko-to. 

Mr. Sasaki Masayuki (member of the City As- 





sembly). Independent. 
Fifth  Distvict.—Mr. Kikuchi Kanji (barrister). 
Daido Party. 
Sixth District.—Mr, Matano Kagetaka (former 


chief of a rural district), Independent. 
Seventh District-—Mr. Higashino Heitaro (Chair 
man of City Assembly), Daido Patty. 
Fighth District—Mr. Yokoyama Katsusaburo 
(member of City Assembly). Independent. 
Ninth District.—Mr. Sasaki Seiyu (banker). Ai- 
kokuko-to. 











AGAWA PREFECTURE. 
First District. Mr. Shimada Saburo, editor Aai- 
nichi Shimbun. Kaishin-t 
Second Districtk—Mr. Yamada Taizo (barrister). 
adical. 
‘Third District—Mr, Ishizaka Masataka (farmer). 
Atkoku-to. 
Mr. Setooka Tameichiro (Member of Prefec- 
tural Assembly). Liberal. 
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Fourth District.—Mr, Yamada Toji. Kaishin-to. 





Fifth District—Mr, Nakajima Nobuyuki. Kotn 
Club. 
Sixth District —Mr. Yamaguchi Sahichiro (far- 


Radical. 
HYOGO PREFECTURE. 


First District Mr. Kashima Hidemaro. 
shin to, 


Second Distiict.—Mr. 


mer). 





Kai- 


Hori Zensho. Conserva- 





fr, Hoki Hatsu. Askoku-to. 
Fourth Distric.—Mr. Ishida Kwannosuke (Pre- 
sident of Prefectural Assembly). Atkoku-to. 
Fifth District.—Mr, Uwozuami Itsuji, Kaishin-to. 
Sixth District. Mr. Takase Tojiro (farmer). Ai- 
koku to. 
Seventh District.—Mr. Naito Rihachi (President 
of Assembly of Rural Districts). Kaishin-to. 
Eighth Distriet:—Mr. Shibahara Masataro (far 
mer). Atkokuko-to. 
Mr. Kaino Kozo (member of Prefectural As- 
sembly), Aikokuko-to. 
Ninth District—Mc, Sato Bunpei (faimer). Kai- 
shin-to. 
Mr. Aoki Kyo (journalist) Kaishin-to. 
Tenth District—Mr, Sano Sumisaku. Atkokuho- 
to, 











NAGASAKI. FREVECTURE. 

First District.— Mr. lyenaga Yoshihiko (attorney- 

Kyushu Shingo to. 

Mr. ga Hayata, Kaishin to. 

Second District-—Me Asanaga Shinzo (Vice-Pre- 

sident of Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu 

Shimpo to. 

rd Disteict—Mr, Maki Bokushin (President 

of tie So-bu Railway Company). Independent. 

Fourth District. —Mr, Tareialti Kwanahi (mernber 
of Prefectural (Assembly]. Kyus/iu Shimpo-to. 

Fifth District. Mr. Miyasaki Yeiji (farmer). Ho- 
shu-to, 

Sixth Distri 
of arur 














Mr. Sagara Masaki (former Chief 
district). Independent. 


NIIGATA PREFECTURE. 
First District\—Mr. Yamakiwa Hichishi (farmer). 
Daido Party 
Second Disirict.—Mr. Tango Naohe, Daido Patty. 
Mr. Kato Katsuya (principal of a school). Dai- 
do Party. 
Third District. Mr. Daido 
Party. 
Fourth Dist 





Takaoka Chukei. 







—Mr. Nishigata Tamezo (farmer). 


: ira (Editor 
of the Zohobu Mippo). 
Mr. Hasegawa Tai (physician). Dardo Party. 
Sixth District—Mr, Matsumura Bunjiro (farmer). 
Daido Patty. 
Seventh District. 
Kaishin-to. 
Mr. Motoyama Kenji (farmer). Katshin-to, 
Eighth District.—Mr. Muro Kojiro. Kaishin-to. 
Mr. Suzuki Shoji (President of Prefectural As- 
sembly). Daido Party. 
Ninth District —Mr. Ukai Ikujiro (farmer). Dai- 
do Party. 
SMTAMA PREFECTURE, 
First District-—-Mr, AmanoSaburo, Independent, 
Second District. —Mr, Takata Sanaye (journalist). 
Kaishin-to, 
Mr, Shimidsu Munenori (Shizoke).  Fiyu-t 
‘Third District—Mr, Manaka Vadanao (Siri. 
Kaishin-to, 
Mr. Manaka Shinshi (headman of a rural dis- 
uict). Independent, 
Fourth Dis —Mr. Horikoshi Kwansuke (farm- 
« Atkokuko-to, 
«Yumoto Yoshino (farmer 
Fifth District. = Mr. Yamana 
(banker). Kaishin-to. 


Fifth District.—' 








Sekiya Magozayemon. 

















). 









Independent. 
1 Rin-no-suke 






GUMMA PREFECTURE. 

First District —Mr. Arai Go. Fiyu-to. 

Second Distr Mr, ‘Vakei tei. Independent. 

Third Distric.—Mr. Nomura Toda (membe of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 

Fourth District.—Mr. Kokure Taketayu (mer- 
chant). Indepe 

Fifth District. Mr. Y 

















taro, Aikokukoto. 
Second District.—Mr. Hamano Noboru. Arkoku- 
ho-to. 
Mr. Narushima Kiichiro. Kaishin-to. 
Third District —Mr, Osuka Yonosuke 
chief of a rural district). 
Fourth District.—Mr, Iwasaki Shi, 


Jr. Takura Chu 
fo Party, 


(former 
lependent. 
jive, Kaishin- 











(attorney-at- 





Sixth Dist 
Seventh District. . 
chiet of a rural district). 





aJushin, Aikokiuko-fo. 
‘igeki ‘Tamotsu (lormer 
Independent, 





UNIVERS 
URBA 


‘Second District.—Mr. 


Eighth District—Mr. Yasuda Kun 


Kaishin-to. 
IBARAKI PREFECTURE. 
First Distiict—Mr. Matsunobu Gen. 
dent. 
Mr. Watanabe Osamu (journalist). 
Second District —Mr. Otsu Jui 
of the Prefectural Office). Independent, 
Mr. Tachikawa Ko, Kaishin to. 
Third District.—Mr, Timura Josaburo. Indepen- 
dent. 
Fourth District, Mr. Mori Ryusuke. Fiyz-to, 
Fifth District—Mr. Shikilawa Saburobei. Kai. 
3 shin-to. 
Sixth Districh—Mr. Sekiguchi Hachibei. Inde. 
pendent. 
TOCHIGI PREVECTURE. 
First. Distict—Mv. Yokobori Sanshi. 
dent. 
Second District.—Mr. Arai Shogo (President of 
Prefectural Assembly). Fiyu-to. 
Mr, Iwasaki Manjiro. Fiyre-Zo. 
Third District —Mr. Tania Shozo. Kaishin to, 
Fourth Distict.—Me, Shoda Okuzo (former Chair. 
man of Prefectural Assembly). Aikokuto to. 


(farmer), 


Indepen- 
Fichi to. 


chiro (an ol 





al 





Indepen. 











NARA PREFECTURE. 
First District Mr. Imamura Kinzo. 
Second District.—N 
dent. 
Mr. Homma Choku. 
Third District—Me, 
Party. 


I Kaishin-to. 
+ Horiuchi Chushi.  Indepeu- 


Fiyu-to. 
Sakurai Tokutaro. 





Daido 


MIYE PREFECTURE. 

First District —Mr. Kuribara Ryoichi (journalist). 
Atkokuko-to. 

Second Distri Mr. 

Third Disteic.—Mr. 
Panty. 

Fourth District. —Mr. Ilo Kenkichi. 
Filth District—Me, 
Kaishin-to. 

Mr. Kitagawa Kui 

Sixth District —Mr 

AICHI PREFECTURE. 

First. District —Mr. Horibe Katsushiro. 
pendent. 

Second District—Mr. Nagai Matsuyemon (Pre- 
sident of a Company). Independent, 

Third District —Me, Kajita Kizayemon (farmer). 
Independent. 

Fourth Dis Miyata Shinichiro (presi- 
aeiibe Prefauil Assembly). Daido Paity. 

Fifth District. Mr, Mori Toichito (former Chair: 
man of Prefectural Assembly). - Independent. 

Sixth Distric.—Mr, Aoki Yeiji (former Head- 
man). Independent, 

Seventh Distict—Mr. Hayama Chiuzayemon 
(former Chairman of Prefectural Assembly). 
Independent. 

Eighth Distict.—Mr, Hayakawa Ryusuke (vice- 
President of Prefectural Assembly). Inde- 
pendent 

Ninth District—Mr, Imai Isoichiro. Independent. 

Tenth Distric Mr. Kato Rokuzo (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 

Eleventh District —Mr. Minobe Teiryo. Koit 

lub. 





Ito Yuken.  Kaishin-to. 
Amaharu Bunyei. Daido 


Daido Pay. 
Ozaki Yukio (jownalist). 





Inde- 








SHIZUOKA PREFECTURE. 


First District—Mr. Inouye Hikozayemon (far- 
met). Kaishin-to. 






Kageyama Hideki (far 
met). Daido Party. 

Third Districi—Mr. Okayama Kenkichi (attor 
ney-at-Law). Kaishiv-to. 

Fourth District. Mr, Okada Riyoichiro (farmer). 
Fichi-to. 

Fifi District.—Mr. Nishio Denzo, Independent. 
Sixth District. Mr. Kondo Jumpei (former Head- 
man of gun). Independent. 
Seventh District.—Mr. Yoda Sajihei. 








Independ- 


ent. 
Mr. Yehara Soroku (director of a schodl). 
Daido Party. 
YAMANASHI PREFECTURE. 

First District—Mr. Vamaki Kuma (president of 
the Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Second District.—Mr, ‘Tanabe Yuyei (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
‘Third District —Mr. Furuya Senzo. Daido party: 


SHIGA PREVECTURE 


Mr. Sugiura Chto. Kokumin-ha. 
Vamazali Tomokichi, [n- 














First Districl 
Second Di: z 
dependent 
Third District. 
the Tokyo Fish and Poultry Company) 
depend 
Mr. Iba Teizo (principal of a school). 








Ir. 





Mr. Daito Gitetsu (president of 








Inde- 

pendent, 

Fourth District Mr, Soma Yei-in (Director of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank), Independent. 
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GIFU PREFECTURE. 

First. District—Mr. Amano Jakuyen 
priest). Independent. 

Second District.—Mr. Shimizu Sanzo (farmer). 
Independent. 

Third Distric.—Mr. Yoshida Kohei (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 

Fourth District—Mr. Yano Saijiro (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kaishin-to. 

Fifth District—Mr. Nagao Shicoyemon. 
pendent. ; 
Sixth District—Mr. Hayashi Koichiro (farmer). 

Aikokuko-to. 

Seventh District Mr. Nakamura Shinobu (pre- 
sident of a private school). Independent. 
NAGANO PREFECTURE. 
ct. Mr. Kozaka Zen-no-sulee (banker). 


(former 








Inde- 








Second District. —Mr. Shimazu Tadasada (presi- 
dent of Prefectural Assembly). Radical. 
Third District.—Mr. Horiuchi Kenro (member of 

Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
Fourth District.—Mr. Kozato Voshinaka (mem- 
ber of Local Assembly). Daido Party. 





Mr. Yebashi Atsushi (attorney-at-law). Daido 
Party. 

Fifth Distvict,—-Mr. Minowa Kanaye (former 
Headman), Independent. 





Sixth District—-Mr. Nakamura Yaroku (former 
Dendrological official). Independent. 
Seventh District.—Mr. Ito Daihachi. Daido Party. 





MIYAGI PRRYECTURE. 

First District Mr. Masuda Shigeyuki. —Inde- 
pendent. 

Second District—Mr. Musha Denjiro (former 


Headman). Independent. 

Third District—Mr. Jiumonji Shinsuke (former 
Headman). Independent. 

Fourth District.—Atsumi Magojuro (Retired List. 
Headman). Miyagi Political Section. 

Fifth District-—Mr. Yendo On_ (vice-president of 
Prefectural Assembly). Afiyagé Political Sec- 
tion. 


















FUKUSHIMA PREFECTURE. 


First District—Mr. Sato Tadamochi. 
dent. 
Second District. —Abei Hankon (member of Pre- 
LA Independent. 
naka, Daido Party. 
0 (physician). | Daido Party. 
Fourth Districl—-Mr. | Yamaguchi Chiyosaku. 
Aiden Kyokai. 
Mr. Miura Shinroku (member of Prefectural 
Assembly). endent. 
Fifth Distriet.— Vempei (headman of 
Nishi-Shirakawa a): Independent. 
IWATE PREFECTURE. 
First District Mr. Tanikawa Shochiu (vice-pre- 
sident of Prefectural Assembly). Aikokuko-to. 
Second District—Mr. Ito Keisuke (barrister). 
Aikokuko-to. 
Third District.—Mr. Sato Shozo (former Head- 


Indepen- 






ct 
Mr. Suzuki 











isaka Gonsabaro. 
“Pilih Districu-2Mr. Oye Taku, Daido Party. 
AOMORI PREFECTURE. 
First District—Mr. Kudo Kokan (former Head- 
man). Daido Party. 
Mr, Nasukawa Mitsulata (President of Prefec- 
tural Assembly). Daido’ Party, 
Second Distict-—-Me, Saleaki Yoga (attorney-at 
law). ens 
Third Distict. Kikuchi Kuro (mayor of 
Hiromaye Municipality). Daido Party. 
YAMAGATA PREFECTURE. 
First District. Mr. Miyagi Kozo (former council- 
lor of Judicial Department). Uyo-seigi-kwat. 
Mr. Sato Riji (president of Prefectural Assem- 
bly). Daido Party. 
Second District. Mr. 
president of Prefectural Assembly). 
pendent, 
‘Third District. —Mr. Toriumi Juro (vice-p 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party 
Mr. Komabayashi Koun (member of Prefectural 
Assembly). Daido Party. 

Fourth District.—Mr. Maruyama Toku (president 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
AKITA PREFECTURE. 

First Dis! Ir. Okubo ‘Tetsusaku (member 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
Second District—Mr. Narita Chokuyei, Hosha 

Chuset Party 
‘Third District Mr. Sato Toshiro, Daido Party 
Fourth District-—Mr. Takeishi (member of Pre- 
fectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
Mr. Saito Kanhichi (member of Prefectural 
Assembly). Daido Party. 
YUKU PREFEETURE. 
First District—Mr. Aoyama Shobeshi. 
koto. 








is] 














Igarashi Risnke (former 
Inde- 





ident 

















Aikoku- 
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Second District —Mr. Sugita 
Prefectural Assembly). 
‘Third District.\—Mr, Nagata Sa 





ayemon (vice- 


president of Prefectural Assembly. Aidoku- 
koto. 
Fourth District—Mr, Fujita Magobei. Aikoku- 
koto. 
ISHIKAWA PREFECTURE. 
First District —Me. Yendo Hidekage (president 








of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 
Mr. Matsuda Kichisaburo: Daido Party. 

Second District.—Mr. Aikawa Hisataro (attorney 
at-law). Independent. 

Third District—Mr. Jinno Ryo (member of Pre- 
fectural Assembly). Kaishin-to. 

Mr. Asano Junpei (member of Prefectural As- 
sembly). Kaishin-to. 

Fourth District.—Mr. Koma Shuku (standing 
committee of Prefectural Assembly). Aiko 
kukoto. 

TOYAMA PREFECTURE. 

First District.—Mr. Sekino Zenjiro (bank presi- 
dent). Kaishin-to. 

Mr. Isobe Shiro (Public Procutator). 
Party. 

Second District —Mr. Tamura Isho (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kaishin-to. 

Third Dist Mr. Minami Isoichiro. (member 
of Prefectural Assembly). Daido Party. 

Fourth District—Mr. Shimada Takayuki, 
shin-to, 


Daido 








Kai- 


TOTTORI PREFECTURE. 

First District—Mr. Okazaki Heinai, Radical, 

Second District.—Mr, Yamase Yukito (standing 
committee of Prefectural Assembly). Inde- 
pendent. 

Third District—Mr. Matsunami Koga (member 
of Tokyo City Assembly). Independent. 
SHIMANE PREFECTURE. 

First District.—Mr. Okasaki Unpei (president of 

Pretectural Assembly). Independent, 
Second District—Mr. Sasaki Zenyemon. 
pendent. 

Third District —Mr. Takahashi Kyujiro (member 
of Prefectural Assembly). Independent. 
Fourth District—Mr. Suge Ryoho (chief editor 

of the Daido Shimbun). Daido Party. 
Fifth District—Mr, Sasada Tsutomu (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kaishin-to. 
Sixth District.—Mr. Yoshioka Imaro, 
OKAYAMA PREFECTURE. 
First District.—Mr. Kobayashi Kusuo (Shizoku). 
Aikokuko to. 
Mr. Tsubota Haru. 
Second District.—Mr. 
dent. 
Third Distri 











Inde- 





Kyushu Shimpo Party. 
Nishi Kiichi. Indepen- 





—Mr. Inugai Ki. Kaishin-to, 





Fourth District—Mr. Sakata Johei. Indepen- 
dent. 

Fifth District.—Mr. Watanabe Raizo. Indepen- 
dent 





Sixth District—Mr. Tateishi Ki. Daido Party. 
Seventh District.—Mr. Kato Heishiro. Atkokuko- 
to. 


HIROSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
First District—Mr. Toyoda Jitst 
Mr. Watanabe Matasaburo. 





yei. Kaishin-to, 
servative, 





Second District—Mr. Hotta Kinjiro. Indepen- 
dent. 
Third District—Mr. Kaneo Ryogan. Conserva- 


tive. 
Fourth District.—Mr. Akagawa Reigan (former 


nest). Conserva 

















) ive. 

Fifth District—Mr. Waki Yeitaro. Kaishin-to. 

Sixth District—Mr, Tanabe Sangoro. Indepen- 
dent. 

Seventh District.—Mr. Satake Yoshikatsu. Con- 
servative. 

Bighth Dis Mr. Kurata Jungoro. Kaishin- 

Ninth “Districts—Mr. Miura Giken. Indepen- 
dent, 

YAMAGUCHI PREFECTURE. 
First District Mr. Yoshitomi Kanichi. Fichi-to. 





Mr. Suyematsu Saburo (councillor of the De- 
partment of Communications). Daido Pasty. 
Second District Inouye Shoicht (councillor 
af the Judicial Depactmert)-. Widependents 
Third District—Mr. Ooka Ikuzo (attorney-at- 





law). Fichi-to, 

Fourth District, —Mr. Horiye Yoshisuke (a 
Senator). Conservative. 

Mr. Nomura Tsunezo.  Fichi-to. 

Fifth District—Mr. Yoshikawa Tsutomu. Fichi- 


to. 
WAKAYAMA PREFECTURE, 
First_District. Mr. Muts Munemitsu (Minister). 





Fichi-to. 

Mr. Wada Yoshu (attorney-at-law). Fichi-to. 
Second District-—Mr. Kodama Chiji. “Fichi-to 
Thied Distric.—Mr. Matsumoto Kanaye, Fichi- 











Mr. Seki Naohiko (journalist). Fichi-to. 
TOKUSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
First District. —Mr. 
Second District.—Mr. 
Third Dist 
Fourth District.—Mr. Hashimoto Kyutaro. 
shin: 
Fifth District—Mr. Abe Akibito (secretary of 
Osaka City Office). Independent. 
KAGAWA PREERCTURE. 
First. District Mr. Nakano Buyei (merchant). 
Kaishin-to. 
Second District—Me. 
mer). Radical, 
Third District.—Mr. Ayai Bufu. Daido party. 
Fourth District.—Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke (jour 
nalist). Koin Club. 
Fifth Disttict.—Mr, Ito Ichiro. Fiyu-to. 


YEHIME PREFECTURE. 


Radical. 









Kai- 








Konishi Jin-no-suke (far- 





First Disttict-—Mr. Nagaya Tadaakira. Aifobu- 
0-to. 

Mr. Suzuki Shigeto, Daido party. 
Second District.—Mr. Ishiharg Shigeki. Kaishin- 


Thicd Disteict 
mer). Kaisi 
Fourth District, 









Mr. Avitomo Masachiga (far- 


r. Suzuki Shigeto. Daido 


arty. 

Fifth District. — Mr. 
Daido Party 
Sixth District.—Mr. Suyeshiro Shigeyasu (jour- 

nalist). Daido Party. 
KOCHI PREFECTURE. 
—Mr. Takenvuchi Ko. 
riet.—Mr. 


Makino Junzo (farmer). 





First Distri 
Second 
kuko-to. 
Mr. Hayashi Yuzo. 
Third District —Mr. 
Party, 





Radical. 
Kataoka Kenkichi. Acko- 





Aikokuko-to. 
Uyeki Vemori. 





Patriotic 


PURUOKA PREPECTURB, 
First District.\—Mr, Tsuda Morihiko (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu Shimpo to. 


Second District.—Mr. Onilo Ryusuke (Headman). 
Independent. 


Mr, Kodsuki Dokei. 
Third District. — Mr. 
pendent. 
Fourth District—Mr. Sasaki Masazo (member of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu Shimpo-to. 
Fifth District.—Mr. ‘Totoki Ichiro (former Head- 
man). Independent. 
Si District: —Mr. Okada Koroku. Daido 


Seventh District Me. Tsutsumi Vukyu (sokw of 
Prefectural Office). Independent. 

Eighth District—Mr. Suyematsu Kencho (Chief 
of the Bureau for Management of Prefectures). 
Independent. 

OITA PREFECTURI 

First District.—Mr. Motoda H. 
atelaw.) Independent. 

Second District—Mr. Minoura Katsudo. 
of the Hochi.) 

Third District.—Mr. Asakura Chikatame (Head- 


Conservative. 


Gondo Kwanichi. Inde- 

















e (altorney- 


(editor 








man). Independent. 
Fourth District—Mr. Usami Harusaburo (far- 
mer). Kaishin to. 


Fifth District —Mr. 
dent, 
Sixth District—Mr. Koretsune Shinshu (presi- 


Motoda Hajime. Indepen- 





dent of the Tokyo Transport Company). In- 
dependent, 
SAGA PREFECTURE. 
First. District.—Mr. Matsuda Masahira. Kyoto- 
Mr. Taketomi Tokitoshi. Kyoto-kai. 
Second District—Mr, Amano Tameyuki. Kai 





shin-t 
Third District.—Mr. Nii Keicho (former Head- 
man). Independent, 
KUMAMOTO PREFECTURE. 
First District—Mr. Sasa Tomofusa. 
tion, 
Mr. Mayeda Kagashi. Daido Party. 
Second District—Mr. Kinoshita Sukeyuki (far- 
mer), Independent. 
Third District.—Mr, Furusho Kamon. Kokken-to. 
Mr. Shito Kanji (Shizoku). Conservative. 


Conserve- 








Fourth District—Mr. Oka Jirotaro, Kokken-to. 
Fifth District.—Mr. Yamada Buho. Kaishin-to. 
Sixth District Me, Matsuyama Moriyoshi. Kyu- 
shu Shim 
MIYAZAKI PREFECTURE. 
First District Mr. Kawagoye Susumu. Inde- 
pendent. 
Second Disiriet—Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu. Indepen- 
phied District.—Mr. Miyake Masashige, Inde- 
pendent. 
, KAGOSHIMA PREFECTURE. 
First District.—Mr. Kabayama Sukeyoshi. Do- 
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Second District.—Mr. Orita Kenchi (President of 
Prefectural Assembly). Kyushu Shimpo to. 

Third District—Mr. Hasegawa Junko. Indepen- 
dent. 

Fourth District—Mr. Utsunomiya Heiichi, Kyu 
shu Shimpo-to. 

Fifth District—Mr. Kawashima Jun. 
Shimpo-to. 

Sixth District—Mr, Gamo Sen, 
po-to, 

Seventh District 

Shimpo-to. 
OITA PREFECTURE, 

Japanese law does not permit one member to 
represent more than one district, so that Mr, 
Motoda will have to resign one of his seats. This 
was the case with Mr. Suzuki of Yehime Prefec- 
ture, Mr. Nagaya Tadaaki was chosen in his 
place for the first district of that Prefecture, 


Kyushu 
Kyushu Shim- 


Mr: Motoi Shunryo (farmer). 








THE EIGHT VIEWS OF MITO. 
ete Se 


Almost all residents and tourists in Japan are 
aware of the practice in many localities of select- 
ing from the adjacent country “eight views” 
(hakkei) as especially beautiful. ‘This custom, 
which is said to be Chinese in its-origin, was first 
applied in Japan to scenes around the Lake of 
Omi, or Lake Biwa ; but it afterwards spread, till 
at last in each large daimiate haktei can be found, 
T have long heard of the Mito Hakkei, which were 
selected by Prince Nariaki (Rekk3) during the 
first half of this century; and have had a desire to 
visit them. It is only too true, that, “in order to 
enjoy these beauties the places named must be 
visited at the proper hours and seasons.” But, 
as such a proceeding would involve many trips and 
considerable trouble, I conceived the idea of visit- 
ing them, regardless of appropriateness, all in one 
trip in one day. [ arranged, therefore, witha High 
School pupil who knew the way, to be my guide, 
and to act as interpreter, if my fluency in the 
vernacular failed to be duly respected by those 
with whom I might wish to communicate. (I ought, 
pethaps, to add, that he proved as needful in the 
one case as in the other; for, strange to say, my 
Japanese periods were not always appreciated by 
the natives !). 

Our original plan was to leave Mito about four 
a.m., so as to get back, if possible, before dark; 
bat * the best-laid schemes of mice and me: 
(Burns never lived in Japan, and did not know, 
that the Japanese mice and rats seldom fail in 
their plans.) About three o’clock that morning 
it rained, and even at four o’clock looked dubious : 
but, about five o'clock, the prospect seemed so 
much better, that I sent one zinrikisha man 
ahead to arouse my guide, and soon followed 
myself. My companion, being taken unawares, 
was delayed some in getting ready: but we 
managed to get out of Mito a little before six 
o'clock. 

Ordinarily, we should have taken the direct 
road to the sea-shore; but, as that was under re. 
pair and impassable, we had to make a circ 
which cost us at least an extra half hour. But the 
beauty of the round-about way repaid us a litte 
for the loss of time. It was up and down, over 
hill and dale, through woods and open fields. The 
grass, grain, vegetables, and flowers looked a 
Bright green, and showed the beneficent effects of 
the rain of the two preceding days. 

About eight o’clock, we had arrived at the 
Hirato-bashi, which crosses the Hinuma-gawa, 
about one mile from the sea-shore. Here, with 
the kind aid of a policeman, we succeeded in 
defeating the exorbitance of a boatman, and made 
a reasonable bargain for the trip up the river. All 
the way along, we came now and then upon 
fishing-craft, whose occupants were after the shell- 
fish, called shijimi, which is abundant in the 
bottom of the river, and is a staple article of diet 
in those parts. The occupants of the boats were 
usually two, male and female, probably man and 
wife; though sometimes one person managed the 
whole affair. The manner of fishing was new to. 
me; but it may be common to many readers of 
the Mail. The boat was tied to a long bamboo 
pole, secured at some distance in the river. ‘The 
woman managed a wheel, by which she gradually 
pulled the boat nearer the pole; while the man, 
with a basket, attached to another long bamboo 
pole, scooped up the shells, as the boat moved, 

One trifling, but interesting, diversion of the 
Jong trip was to watch the antics of the fresh- 
water crabs about their holes in the sides of the 
river-banks. TI wish that I could descrihe the love. 
ly scenery of the river; but Lam awkward with 
my pen, and have already wandered from the 
subject. In about two hours we had been paddled 
up toa large marsh, called Hinuma, part of which 












































or“ The Autumn Moon from Hiroura.” Since Reke 
ko, although one of the most. practical among the 
Princes of Mito, was also quite poetical, one might 
naturally expect to find a tablet inscribed with a 
commeniorative poem: but there is only a rude 
stone, containing simply the appellation of the 
view. This stone is set up at the point of a na- 
row cape, jutting out into the marsh, We have 
been told that this view is, indeed, magnificent; 
and it was not difficult to imagine that the full 
moon of a delightful autumn evening would shed 
a calm silvery lustre over the waters about, as they 
lie quietly in the lap of the surrounding hills. 
This scene is considered by many as the best of 
the eight. 

In two more hours we were back at the bridge 
whence we had statted up the tiver: but, as our 
Jinvikisha men had been sent ahead to wait for 
us, we kept on down stream about a r/ to the place 
where that river erspties into the Naka-gawa. 
Landing here, we climbed the hill which stands in 
a corner at the junction of these two rivers, and at 
the verge we found another of the hakkei. From 
the name of the hill it is called Zwafune [no] seki- 
sho, or The Evening Glow of Iwatune.’”” The out- 
look to the west-ward is over the low-lying fields 
to the Mito hills and the Tsukuba mountains, with 
a sight in very clear weather of Nikko; and it 
must present a fine view of the glorious Japanese 
sunsets which can so often be seen. 

Walking a few rods to town, we joined our 
jinrikisha men ; and, crossing the Naka-gawa by 
ferry, at 1 o’clock, entered the port called Naka- 
minato, at the mouth of that river. We had 
lunched on the way ; but, as I had forgotten to 
the coolies some change, they had not yet eaten 
their Airn-meshi. So, while they were satisfying 
themselves in that respect, we walked out to the 
promontory near by, to the view called Minato 
[no] Ki-han, or “The Homeward-bound Sails of 
Minato.” ‘This promontory commands fine view 
of the ocean, and would easily inspire a Byron to 
an “ Apostrophe:” but neither my guide nor 
myself was even a machine poet. But I could 
easily imagine that the sight of the “deep blue 
sea” dotted with the white sails of the homeward- 
bound vessels would be exceedingly beautiful. 
This view, considered by some as the best, is 
ranked by many.as second among tl 

Bat now we were ina quandar it was almost. 
two o'clock, and there were twelve or thitteen ré 
yetto be travelled. It began to look rather dubious 
for the foreigner who had only a day passport, aud 
could not spend the night anywhere except in his 
own home in Mito! The ‘impos of our 
kind policeman of the morning seemed likely to be 
verified. But we concluded at any rate to po on 
to the next place; aud then, if it was too late, to 
return directly to Mito. We found the road, 
with the exception of two stretches of sand, very 
good; and, as our coolies hurried, we arvived 
somewhat earlier than we expected at Muramatsu. 
Climbling a literal sand-hill, we came to our 
fourth view, called Muramatsu [no] Seiran, or 
«The Clear Sky and Breeze of Muramatsu.” The 
view of the ocean over the sand.hills is pleasant, 
and, under the appropriate circumstances is pro- 
bably charming. 

As it was then only four o'clock, we determined 
to keep our original purpose, even though we 
should be late in reaching home. From Mura- 
matsu for a long way we had to walle through 
sand, and afterwards’ followed many “unbeaten 
tracks; but at 6 o’clock we entered the town of 
Ota, and breathed easier, for we knew well the 
good, broad high way to Mito, and had no fear of 
darkness on such a road. Leaving our coolies to 
eat their supper, we walked across the rice-fields 
in fifteen minutes to a small hill, on which is set 
up the stone inscribed Yamadera [no] Bunshd, or 
“The Evening: Bell of Yamadera (Hill ‘Temple).” 
But there is no more opportunity of hearing the 
Buddhist “curfew ;” for ao temple stands there 
now with rich-toned bell to peal out into the still- 
ness of the evening air, ‘There is only arude pavi 
lion, with rough seats and table, and frequented 
by huge spiders. 

Returning to town, my guide stopped at an inn 
to eat his supper, and I rode to the other end of 
the place to inspect another view, Ota [no] Raku 
gan, or the * Decent of the Wild Geese at Ota.” 
The wild geese were absent: but the prospect of a 
carpet of green fields stretching to the neighbour. 
ing hills was quite preity. 

Just as the shades of night were falling fast,” 
we started out on our home-stretch of five ri or 
more. We jogged along ata fair rate, aud 
thoroughly enjoyed the cool night air, Toward 
the last the half-moon deigned to shine on us for a 
quarter of an hour; and then, probably satisfied 
that the foreigner without a passport could get 
home safely even without moon-shine, went behind 
the clouds, from which she peeped out only now 
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is named Hiroura. "Here is the location of one o 
the haktei, entitled Hiroura [no] Aki [no] Tsu 
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and then, At ten o'clock we were at Aoyagi, a 
village on the Nakagawa, just opposite Mito; 





and here with lanterns we went in search of our 
seventh view, which we finally discovered. It is 
called Aoyagi [no] yoru [no] Ame, or © The Night 
Rain of Aoyagi;” and it impressed us all as being 
the most insignificant of the whole number. 

Crossing the Naka-gawa by a bridge, and being 
almost thrown out by a huge log which probably, 
mischievous boys had laid across the bridge, we 
climbed the Mito hill. We found the city a little 
bright and noisy over a matsurt, in honour of 
Tennd Sama, or Susand no Mikoto, brother of the 
sun-goddess. This paiticular Teuné Sama lives 
in the tountry, but comes to Mito once every year 
to make merry with his city cousins, and becomes 
extremely yakamashii. 

We ought to have visited one more view, 
which is in Mito; but, as we had often been 
thete, we omitted it, and by half-past ten o'clock 
were safe, each in. his own home. The stone 
of this last view is set up just below Tokiwa Park, 
overlooking a marsh or swamp, which is politely de- 
nominated a lake, ‘The stone is inscribed Senko 
[no] Bosetsu, or “The Evening Snow of Lake 
Semba.” 

Of all these views three (The Evening Bell, The 
Descent of the Wild Geese, and The Night Rain) 
are denominated “sad” (Kanashii) ; the others, 
therefore, are probably considered * pleasant.” 
Moreover, with but one exception, all are in the 
hight or evening; and, in the case of the excepiun 
(at Muramatsu), the calm breeze from. the ocean 
would be likely to set in late in thre afternoon, 

In our tip we were away almost seventeen 
hours, of which we spent four and a half hours on 
the water (not including ferries), twelve and a 
half hours in jinrikisha or on foot, and the re- 
mainder in waiting. We travelled about twenty 
ri, of which fifteen ri were by jinrtkisha or on foot, 
and the remainder by water. We had refresh- 
ing weather, with a little vain now and then in the 
afternoon, but only enough to keep the air cool. 
We had ‘a pleasant time; and we saw a great 
variety of beautiful scenery, such as Nippon only 
can exhibit, both at and between the localities of 
the Alito Hakkei, Crem. 

Mito, July 28th, 1890. 



































SAILING RACES. 
pe SO 

The sailing races on Saturday were favoured 
with good weather, a light S.E, breeze prevailing 
at the start, freshening up during the progress of 
the races, but dropping at the close. 

The small boats started half an hour after the 
larger craft, but of course finished much earlier. 
Scamp lad the best of the start, but the bigger craft 
soon ovethauled her on the reach to the Green 
Lightship, Fessie rounding first and La Belle next. 
The positions were not altered on the run down 
to the Ronin moored off the Kanagawa shore, 
except that Violet overhauled Sayonara, the latter 
having had considerable trouble with her steering 
gear. On turning to windward after rounding the 
Kanagawa mark Jessie at once began to walk away 
from the others. “Off the English Hatoba her lead 
was a very long one, but in making a series of 
short boards thence to the finishin, ne she lost 
much time and the wind failing hee leit her 50 
yards from the line almost unmanageable. She 
succeeded in crossing, however, well ahead of her 
opponents. The finish between Sayonara and La 
Belle was a close one, but the canoe squeezed 
through first. A similar tussle took place at the 
close between Scamp and Violet, the latter getting 
the best of it. On time allowance for prizes and 
points, therefore, Zessie scores. a win and takes the 
cup, which by the way was offered Ly her ownet 
and Sayonara takes second prize and place. 

Green 
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The large yachts got across the line at ove 
o'clock, the competing craft being Daimyo, Lady 
Louise, Princess Maud, and Scow, Molly was 
able to start, being unprepared when the first gu 
went, and Afosguito which had to beat up to the 
line crossed twenty minutes after the starting gl" 
The wind was still light but. promising a lnle 
more, when Lady Louise having had a litvle the 
best of the working to windward eased off outside 
the Lightship and laid her course for the Nalsine 
buoy. Princess Maud was to windward of the blue 
cutter and Daimyo astern of both. Princess Mav 
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alter edging up on Capt. Owston’s weather beam 
at length drew ahead of himand rounded the buoy 
three minutes earlier, Daimyo being the same tit 
astern of the second boat, while Scow and Mosquito 
were still far off the mark, the latter, however, hav- 
ing come up wonderfully. ‘The small cutter d 
sume good work on the run back to the Light. 
ship with spinnaker, actually increasing her lead 
on Daimyo, and establishing a thumping ad- 
vantage so far as cancerned Lady Louise. Once 
round the Lightship, however, Princess Maud 
began to lose the wind; Darmyo brought it 
into within a couple of hundred yards of her 
and there also lost it, and Lady Louise, after a 
good deal of squeezing to weather a junk, and thus 
avoid being set out like the others by the flow 
from the Creek, also found herself in the doldrums. 
Stray and uncertain airs still remained sufficient 
to bring the boats across the starting line, Scow 
had meanwhile hove in sight, and her big 
allowance of 57} minutes from Daimyo and 
47h minutes from Princess Maud made her still a 
factor in the race, especially as she seemed to 
carry along with her a decent kind of breeze. 
Rounding the Lightship at gh. g3m. she still 
had till Gh. 23m. ggsec. to win from Princess 
Maid and till 6h, 34m. 345¢c. to win from Daimyo, 
and her prospects of even the first prize looked for 
a while very promising. It seemed to the specta- 
tors that she should hold on until close to the bath- 
ing barge and then if necessary make a short board 
to weather it. Scow, however, went about opposite 
the mouth of the Creek in the face of the current 
coming out and aller a weary crawl in from 
the Lightship crossed the line at 6h. 28m. 45se 
thus taking the second prize, Daimyo being rele- 
gated tothird place on the handicap, Mosguito, 
coming in very late, did not cross theline. For the 
record points under measurement handicap Pyin- 
cess Maud gets a first and Daimyo a second place. 












































Tn the absence of Mr. Beart, Mr. R. Hay acted as 
officer of the day. ‘The following are the times :— 
Nakane. ght-ship. 
Daimyo . $$0.09 sassens $045.00 
Laity Lowi S47.03 “oe S.angs 
Bly Baws did not start 
Tertoire 4.3.00 2 6.11.05 
Princess Stoud S440 song 
Seow. ite 417.39 5.55.08 
Cor. “Allowance Cor. 
Finish, Handicap, rected. "Points. rected, 
Daimyo.sossserssioes $37.08 + o_o $.37.08 
Lady Louise nce, $4050 Tiallows «$146.50 
Bolly Bawen — O58 
Tortoise Ui gave up i ess 
Princess Maud’... 8.36.30 os $003.30 cn 483s $3307 
Seo avnnsvssns G2B.4§ ns BOT, §.08-48 Lo 9.59 Ne 6.18.00 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
events 
(From our Sraciat Corresronpent.) 


San Francisco, July 8th. 

The sensation of the hour is a pronunciamiento 
from the new Chinese Minister, Tsui, on the sub- 
ject of the recent anti-Chinese legislation in this 
country. Its iiimediate occasion was the passage 
by the Board of Supervisions in this city of an 
Ordinauce requiring Chinamen to evacuate China- 
town and to take ap their abode in a remote 
suburb. Some months have passed since the en- 
actment of the Ordinance, and lawyers are agreed 
that it is invalid. But the news of its passage 
seems only to have reached Peking at the time 
‘Tsui received his final instructions. He now takes 
it up in conjunction with the famous Scott Act of 
1888 which was drawn aud passed in the hope that 
it would secure the vote of California for the De- 
mocrats, and is the one damning blot on Mr, 
Cleveland's record. Minister Tsui states that ever 
since the Act was passed the Chinese Government 
has been labouring ineffectually to secure its repeal. 
He adds that unless that repeal is effected, the 
Government of Peking will treat Americans to a 
dose of their own medicine, and citizens of the 
United States will be excluded from the Chinese 
Empire. He describes the feeling roused in China 
by the Scott Act as much more intense than had 
been suspected; a mob, he says, burned down the 
house of a Minister who concluded a treaty with the 
United States containing a provision for exclusion, 

The San Francisco press lives in such terror of 
the hoodlum that it scorns the warnings, and 
challenges China to a rivalry in barbarous legis- 
lation. e Bulletin thinks that Mr. Harrison 
should send Minister Tsui his passport for hint- 
ing that a country so enlightened as this should 
treat the Chinese as it treats other human 
beings. Just so before the war, the Southern 
Editors were in favour of lynching abolition 
ists or any other persons who claimed that 
negroes had rights, ‘The white trash of Alabama 
had no one to gainsay them at home; and our 
white trash are so far from China that they cau 
venture to make faces at the Chinese Government, 
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and to swear like Bub Acres until Captain Absolute 
appears, But in the East there is some chance 
that the voice of humanity and common sense may 
be heard, and that at all events the intelligent 
class may conclude there has beet enough truck- 
ling to the sand lot, and abasement before the 
hoodlum, —Deference to the labour unions will 
cost high if it involves an embargo on trade with 
China, and the expulsion of American Mission- 
aries. Even politicians are likely to be reckoning 
in these days that sacrifice of principle does not 
always pay. The Scott Act was drawn by a 
democratic Congressman, and passed under whip 
and spur to please a Democratic President, but 
three months afterward California went Republi 
can by a smart majority. 

‘The conflict between the Moulders’ Union and 
the Foundries isin its last stage. A non-union 
workman was threatened with violence if he did 
not desert his employers. One of the latter, Mr. 
Kerr, an intrepid Scotchman, undertook to escort 
him back and forth from his work. The pair were 
set upon by strikers, and beaten ; whereupon Mr. 
Kerr drew a pistol, and shot one of his assailants 
dead. He gave himself up to the police at once. 
A _Coroner’s inquest was held. The prisoner 
refused lo produce witnesses, whereupon the jury 
brought ina verdict of manslaughter, instead of 
justifiable homicide. Kerr was admitted to hail 
n the sum of $75,000. If the strikers succeed in 
getting a man or two on the jury which tries him 
he will not be acquitted. 

Republican circles at Washington are still aghast 
at Biaine’s bolt. People don’t seem to be able to 
discover whether he spoke for the Administration 
or for himself alone, There is an effort in circles 
friendly to the President to show that he concurs 
with his secretary ; but the belief rests on no evi- 
dence, and the suspicion commonly entertained 
is that the President's personal views are reflected 
by Noble and Wannamaker, who are men of the 
same calibre as himself. 

‘The House has passed the bill placing congres- 
sional elections under the control of Comn 
joners to be appointed by Federal judges ; the 
enate will doubtless concur. The object 1s to af- 
ford protection to southern negroes who are sup- 
posed tobe desirous of voting the Republican ticket, 
but are prevented from doing so by bull-dozing 
and violence. As a matter of fact, the exslaves 
divide on politics like their masters; they are f 
from being unanimous in favour of the Republican 
side. The chief blow in the bill is that it constitutes 
a precedent for federal interference in State elec- 
tions. The Tariff Bill is in statu guo; it has not 
recovered from Blaine’s sachdologer. Last even- 
ig the Conference Committee on the Silver Bill 
reed to a compromise by which the Treasury 
department is to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
each mouth, For this silver, Tveasury Notes are 
to be issued which shall be a legal tender and shall 
be redeemable in gold or silver coin at the option 
of the Secretary, They are to be receivable in 
payment of customs duties and all other dues to 
the Government. Thus the silver men have car- 
vied their point. An artificial market is created 
for silver, which will consume more than the annual 
output of the domestic mines, and will compel im- 
poriations of silver from Mexico, South Americ 
and possibly from Kurope. The calculation 
that w artificial demand for the metal will 
cause it to appreciate in gold value, until the old 
parity between the two metals is restored. Poli 
caleconomists are slow to believe that values can 
be permanently regulated by statutes. ‘They are 
apprehension of serious results to flow from an 
inflation of the currency to the extent of four and 
a half millions of dollars a month. But after all, 
so long as the skies are serene, and the country 
keeps out of trouble, we may try lots of dangerous 
experiments without evil consequences. 

‘The pension bill looks as if it would become a 
law in spite of the protests of reasonable people. 
Even the New York Tribune, which is the leading 
organ of the administration, as called a halt. 
But Ingalls and the extreme Republicans realise 
the value of the ex-soldier vote, and they are bent 
on securing it at any cost. It is reckoned that the 
amount that will have been paid to pensioners 
when the last one dies, will be equal to the whole 
cost of the war, 

The situation in Behring’s Sea is curious. A 
number of sealing steamers, armed and equipped 
for defence, have sailed from the ports of British 
Columbia; and simultaneously, two American 
revenue culters have sailed for the same waters, 
with sealed orders. So far as is known, no British 
men-of-war have entered the sea. Newspapers on 
both sides of the line predict collisions and sei- 
zures which will strain the relations between the 
two countries. No apprehensions appear to be 
felt by the administration, Mr. Blaine has gone 
to Bar Harbour in search of cool breezes, and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the British Minister, has fol- 

































































lowed him to that delightful retreat. When in- 
terrogated by reporters, Sir Julian contented him 
self with stating that negotiations were pending 
between him and the Secretary, and that he hoped 
for results which would he satisfactory to both 
nations. Itis said that Russia offers to back up 
the United States in the contention that Behting’s 
isa closed sea, Non tali arxilio nec defensoribus 
istis, 8c. 

‘There is more trouble in Central America, 
the day approaches for the ratification of th 
ment consolidating the states into a Union, politi- 
cians evince nervous apprehension, The other 
day, a ball was given to celebrate the anniversary 
of the inauguration of President Melendez of Sal- 
vador, the successor of Zaldinar, At the close of the 
German, Melendez was found to be dead, and the 
dancers, under the guidance of the leader of the 
German, proceeded to elect his successor. Whe- 
ther he died a natural death, or was assassinated, 
nobody knows, and nobody cares. The 1égime of 
anarchy and disorder which is about to make way 
for a iégime of quiet government and peaceful 
development in that part of the world, cannot be 
ot rid of without some friction, We may expect 
further bloodshed before the 14th September— 
which is the day set for a vote for or against con- 
solidation. 

This is the gay season at the summer watering 
places d the butterflies of fashion flutter their 
pretty wings more gaudily than ever. Some of the 
belles have histories. Your correspondent lately 
watched with interest the evolutions of a beautiful 
blonde, who was the centre of an admiring circle, 
and who shot deadly shafts from a pair of eyes as 
bright as ever shone. Six or seven years ago, she 
was a reigning belle, and was thought to have in- 
vested her beauty judiciously when she captured 
a middle ayed millionnaire, with many acres, and 
along Spanish pedigree. Four years afterward, 
at a given signal, the door of fer tuardore wae 
suddenly burst open, and the husband, escorted 
by two detectives, burst in. What they saw, the 
Court subsequently refused to allow them to state 
until the Court room had been cleared. It was 
enough to secure for the husband a. divorce, 
with custody of his child. The beautiful blonde 
was left penniless, and disgraced. But she was 
not crushed, By a series of dexterous manos- 
uvres, she succeeded in kidnapping her child, and 
baffled all the efforts of the father to recapture her, 
In the contest which ensued, she met her hus- 
hand, and once more he fell at her feet, and be- 
sought her to forgive and forget. She stipulated 
that, as an evidence of his good faith, he should- 
make a suitable settlement on her, Ge complied, 
and then she told him that while he would always 
he a welcome guest at her house, or, under con- 
venient circumstances, in her apartments, she pro- 
posed to lead the life which she chose. He is to 
be seen smoking strong cigars, and grinding his 
teeth on the balcony, while she dances in the 
drawing-room. 









































IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
pet age ES 
Before J. J. Ensure, Esq., Acting-Assistant Judge. 
Tvespay, July 26th, 1890. 





DEGRON V. GABARETTA, 

‘The case of Degron v. Gabaretta came up again 
to-day on an application by the plaintiff for the 
examination of the defendant under General Rule 
129 of the Court. 

Mr. Litchfield appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Walford for the defendant. 

Richard Gabaretta, sworn, deponed in answer 
to Mr, Litchfield :—I liveat No. 138, Settlement. I 
am an engine-driver by occupation. Iam eng 
driver of the steam fire engines. I receive for that 
$7oa month. I have no other business whatsover, 

What property have you got to meet the judg- 
mentin Degron v. Gabaretta?—The ouly propecty 
T have is lot No. 50a, Bluff. 

‘Two years ago you had considerable property 
on the Bluff?—L had some, not considerable. I 








had lot 26¢ and 50a and son on the Bluff. I had 
26p along time ago, but I disposed of it. I sold 
26c, but had only part payment for it. I sold 508 


and received payment for it. [twas sold in 1883, 
The purchase price of 50B was about $900, reduced 
by expenses and repairs to about $800. 

You also owned 224, Bluff, that you have not 
told us of ?—I never possessed that lot. 

Nor any part of it 224?—Not a fraction. 

‘Was it registered in your name ?—No, Sir. 

You say you still own 50a and upon’ that you 
say there is a mortgage for $350?—Yes, Sir. 

When was that mortgage made ?—In January 
this year. 

What have you done with that money ?—Some 
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I sent home to my family and some I spent on my 
own family out here. 


How was the money paid to you by Mrs. Witt? 
—She paid $100 in January aud $250 in the be- 
ginning of March. “[f I ani not mistaken she paid 
me in cash—the last payment T now think was a 
cheque. 

Do you keep any banking account ?—No, I wish 
I could. 

Where did you cash that cheque?—I am not 
positive whether she gave me cash or a cheque, 
but it was on the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

What do you mean? If it was not a cheque, 
what was it?—I think it was a cheque on the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 1 cashed the 
cheque of course. ‘The first $100 I got in January 
Isent home; the $250 I spent on my family here, 
I sent part of the first payment to pay the ex- 
penses of my father’s funeral. 

‘Who is Magaret Gabaretta ?7—My wife. 

Wiiere did she get the money from to buy 224, 
Bluff, in February this year ?—She bought it wi 
her own money. 

I am afraid I must ask you again where she 
got the money?—She had before our marriage 
five or six hundred dollars of her own money; she 
worked up that money until she has about $1,200 
how. 

None of that $800 you got for No. 50 went to 
make up that $1,200?—None. My wife had $500; 
we have been ten years married, and she has 
increased her capital to $1,200. Not a cent of the 
$800 I received for No. 50 went to make up that 
$1,200! I was married about nine years ago 
before Mr: Martin Dohmen. 

When did Mrs. Gabaretta first purchase No. 
224?—Sometime in the Leginning of this year. 

From Mr. Kirkwood ?—Yes, Sir. 

How is it that there is an entry in the Consular 
books of a transfer from you to Mr. Kirkwood 
some years ago?—I do not know. It must be a 
mistake. Isnever possessed the lot. I never put 
my foot on it. 

Have you the title-deeds of No! 224, Bluff?—No, 
Sir, 

Was it you or Mrs. Witt that effected the 
registration of the mortgage on lot No. 50?—I did 
not do it: z 

Can you tell me why that mortgage was not 
registered till May this year ?—I don’t know, 

How was it not registered till Mr. Degron came 
to Yokohama ?—I don’t know, 

How was it that the transfer of your house was 
not registered till Mr. Degron came ?—I dou't 
know. I don't know in what month Mr. Degron 
came. 

Don’t you think it very curious that neither the 
transfer of No, 234 nor the mortgage of No. 50 
were registered till Mr. Degron came to Yokoha- 
ma this year and made application to you for a 
considerable sum of moncy?—Oh, no, not by 
any means. 

On the motion of Mr. Litchfield, an adjourn- 
ment was granted till 10.30 a.m, to-morrow in 
order that the plaintiff might subpana Mrs. 
Gabaretta to produce the title-deeds of No. 224, 
Bluff. 














Wepnespay, July 30th, 1890. 

‘This case came up again to-day on proceedings 
taken on a judgment summons. 

Margaret Gabaretta was called by Mr. Litchfield 
for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Waliord, for the judgment debtor, said if 
Mr. Litchfield only wished production of the title- 
deeds of No. 224, Bluff, Mr. Gabaretta would pro- 
duce them now, 

Mr. Litchfield said he had some questions to ask. 

Witness, who said her Japanese name was 
Chiyo, was examined through an interpreter, and 
deponed:—I am Mr. Gabaretta’s wife. T now 
produce the title-deeds of lot No, 224, Bluff. 

This conveyance is from Mr. M. Kirkwood to 
Margaret Gabaretta of No. 224 c, Bloff, dated 
22nd February, 1890, registered in the Kencho 28th 
February, 1890, and registered at the British Con- 
sulate 6th May, 1890. Was the consideration 
money for that deed, $1,050, paid at the time of 
the transfer?—The consideration money was paid 
all at one time. 

When was it paid and how?—At the Lime of 
purchase $500 was paid; afterwards $200. I am 
not certain when the balance was paid, but I think 
it was in March, 

How long have you been married to Mr. Gaba- 
retta?—About nine years. 

Have you been trading on your own account all 
this time?—I have not traded on my own ac- 
count since my marriage, but I have lent money to 
friends, 

Have you sold that land in the interior?—Yes. 

When was it sold?—After I became a British 
subject. 
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Have you received any money from 
husband since you were married ?—No. 

Who pays “the household expenses? — Mr. 
Gabaretta.” He sometimes pays the household 
bills himself and sometimes not. 

Where did you get that $350 you say you paid 
to Mr. Kirkivood’ in March ?—It was my own 
money. 

Who was it lent to?—It was lent to a friend of 
mine. 

Hadw’t the friend any name ?—It was lent on 
my account by Gabareita to Japanese. .It was 
not all lent to one person. 

You received this $350 through the hands of 
your husband in Marel of this year?—No, I had 
money paid back to me in March. 

From whom?—Fiom Japanese—two persons. 
Tt. was money that [had tent myself. 

Who advised you to register the conveyance of 
No. 224 in the British Consulate—Mr. Gabaretta ? 
—It was a friend of mine—I do not know the name 
—who advised me to register it. 

What reason did he give for his advice ?—I 
thought that because I had become a British sub- 
ject f ought to register it, 

thet you did it without advice from a friend? 
—Yes. 

You thought it right to register it in the Con- 
sulate 4 months after it had been registered in the 
Kencho?—Yes. The title-deeds I received when 
the transfer was registered in the Kencho. Gaba- 
retta took the title-deeds to the Kencho. 

And I suppose Gabaretta paid the money to 
Mr. Kirkwood ?—Yes. 

Now was it not your husband who advised you 
to register the transfer in the Consulate ?—No, it 
was my own idea. 

Mr, Walford had no questions to ask. 

Gabaretta’s evidence was then read over to him, 
He corrected it by stating that he had a banking 
account, but none of the money belonged to him. 

Nicholas Morgin deponed, in answer to Mr. 
Litchfield—I am an Austro-Hungarian subject, 
and am connected with the Fire Brigade depart- 
ment, No, 238, being superintendent of hand fire 
engines. Mr. Gabaretta lives on the same lot. 
I witnessed a mortgage I think in the present 
year, but what month I could not swear to, I have 
had conversation since with Mr, Gabaretta on the 
subject of that deed. 

Did he give you any reason for making it ?—He 
said, “You see what trouble I am in now just be- 
cause I wanted to do another man good.” He 
said, “ Mr. Degron, I believe, is coming out here,” 
but I do not know what he meant by it. 

Did he say anything as to what the result 
would be to his property if Mr. Degron did come 
out ?—No, he told me that he had bought No. 
224, and asked me what I thought of it. T offered 
to buy it from him, but he would not sell it. He 
did not say anything to me about whether he had 
bought it in his own or his wife’s name. 

Mr. Walford had no questions. 

Mr. Litchfield (to the Court)—Will you ask 
Mr. Gabaretta what proposals he has to make for 
the settlement of this claim. 

Mr. Gabaretta—I have a list of my effects. 

‘The Judge—Have you any suggestion to make 
as to the settlement or payment of this judgment ? 
What do you produce doing in the matter? 

Mr. Gabaretta—I propose to give up my furni- 
ture and whatever I have in the house. As for 
cash of course there is the lot of ground, and they 
can sell that for what it can realize; for the vest 1 
have no other means, 

Mr. Walford said Mr. Litchfield had a state- 
ment of the assets of Mr, Gabaretta, which showed 
that the total value of his property was only $790. 
Of course Mr. Litchfield was at liberty to do what 
he wished with the assets as far as they would go. 

Mr. Litchfield said he had a list of certain 
effects the debtor was suppased to possess, but 
there had been no suggestion as yet that any pay- 
ment should be made out of them. Of course the 
kind of application counsel would have to make to 
the Court would depend on the debtor’s action in 
themiatter, There was a strongly suspicious circum- 
stance in this case connected with the 8350 borrow- 
ed in the early part of this year. Mr. Gabaretta 
said part of it was applied to the support. of his 
family at the time, but they had this peculiar cir- 
cumstance that shortly afterwards a sum of exactly 
the same amount was paid as an instalment fot 
the purchase of No. 224, Bluff—a purchase made in 
the name of the wife. Of course under the Married 
Women’s Property Act a wife was allowed to hold 
property on her own account, but that Act exepted 
any gifts made by a husband in defrauding of his 
creditors. ‘Fhe money in this case could be fol- 
lowed, and there was a very strong presumption 
that the money raised upon No. 50-4 was applied 
to the purchase of No. 224. Mr. Gabaretta said 
that when his wife was married she had five or six 
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hundred dollars. Five hundred dollars was the 


amount paid as the first instalment for the purchase 
of No. 224, and the other instalments paid sub. 
sequently were one of $200 and one of $350. He 
submitted that the latter of these sums was the 
amount borrowed on No. 50:a. Of course the story 
told by Mrs. Gabaretta of her dealings with the 
money was a very good one, and if it were tue he 
should say she was lucky to he able to get her 
money back from Japanese when it was wanted, 
He thought the experience of most would go the 
other way, especially in the present year when 
Japanese were more ready to borrow than to pay, 
Under those very suspicious circumstances jie 
must ask before making any application to the 
Court under the rules, for some suggestion as 
how the money was to be paid. If Mr. Gabaretta 
was willing to save the plaintiff any further 
trouble then possibly counsel would accept his 
proposition, otherwise he should ask the Coust to 
deal with him. 

Mr. Walford said of course there was not the 
slightest evidence that this $350 was the money 
that had been borrowed, aud it was a very reason. 
able suggestion that in nine years $500 would, at 
the very high rate of interest which Japanese were 
willing to pay, be increased to $1,200. There 
was no evidence that any of Mrs. Gabaretta's 
money had been spent on the household expenses 
of the family. There had beers no cross-examine 
tion on the point, and Mr. Litchfield bad not 
connected the two sums nor in any way given any 
foundation for the suspicion which fe said at- 
tached to this transaction. Counsel thought the 
Court should not in any way regard thatas a 
suspicious circumstance, especially in the face of 
the evidence given by Mr. and Mrs. Gabaretta, 
In the matter of asettiement the assets were so 
extremely small in comparison with the total of the 
judgment debt, that it was difficult for the debtor 
to suggest what should be done. ‘The assets were 
only $790, and practically the debtor was at the 
mercy of the other side, so that it seemed to coun- 
sel as if any suggestion should come from the 
other side, 

Mr, Litchfield said in the circumstances he must 
ask the Court to make an order for the commital 
of the debtor, He asked whether the Court was 
not satisfied that the debtor had with intent to 
defraud his creditors or any of them “ made or 
suffered any gift, delivery, or transfer of any pro- 
perty, or charged, removed or concealed any pro- 
perty.” He also asked that execution might en- 
sue for such property as the debtor had, and that 
order be made for the payment of the balance of 
the debt by instalments out of his salary. 

Mr. Walford contended there was vio evidence 
of any fraud on the creditor under section 131. 
Mr. Gabaretta thought he might be able to raise 
$500 on the asserts he had mentioned; more than 
that he could not possibly promise to do. 

The Judge said he did not see his way to make 
the commitment order. With regard to an arrange- 
ment, it struck him that it was a matter that migiit 
be taken into consideration, and he thought if both 
parties were to consider the question some sort of 
a more or less satisfactory arrangement might 
be arrived at, For that purpose and in view of any 
other order he might make in this matter, his 
Honour would adjourn the case will Wednesday 
the 6th at 10,30 a.m, 





























THE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 
eg 


For the first time in the history of the University 
of Cambridge a woman lias been placed at the 
head of the Mathematical Tripos, and practically 
declared to be Senior Wrangler for the year. S# 
remarkable a result of the movement which the 
present generation has witnessed in this country 
for the higher education of women is eminently 
worthy of special record and comment. It gives 
new dignity and encouragement to efforts which 
have not always secured the sympathy of <wtY 
body, and to institutions which have had to struxg! 
in their time against much opposition, indifference, 

d_ disdain, “But the award of the position! 
Senior Wrangler to a woman is not merely the 
mph of a social movement and the academic 
consummation of a new departure in education. 
The lady who distanced all her competitors in 
the Tripos, and is declared to be placed above the 
nominally Senior Wrangler bears the honours 
ed name of Fawe She is only daughter ° 
a statesman whose strennous life and consistent 


























career have made that name known ere 
pected throughout the length and breadth 
the British Empire, while his untimely death a0 


his heroic mastery of an infirmity which mine 
well have quenched the energies of a man 0 


dinary fibre have invested his memory with a deeP 











and widespread sentiment of personal sympally- 
Many people who never knew Mr, Faweelly 
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knew him only as a public man, will accordingly 
rejoice in the academical triumph of his daughter 
with a feeling akin to personal and familiar con- 
gratulation. The placing of a woman for the first 
tme at the head of the ‘I'ripos would, indeed, have 
been a memorable and significant event if the 
lady’s only title to fame had been her attainment 
of the position. It is certainly more memorable 
and more significant in a pe sonal sense, at least, 
when the lady is the daughter of the blind Post- 
master-General whom all the world knew, sym- 
pathized with, and respected, and of Mrs. Fawcett, 
who is and has long been a leader among her sex 
in the work of educational, and social and political 
reform ; and the niece of one of the first of those 
who overcame the prejudice against the study and 
practice of medicine by women. 

Miss Fawcett, however, though the first Senior 
Wrangler of her sex on record, is not, of course, 
the first lady who has attained the place of honour 
in a Cambridge Tripos. Her triumph was antici 
pated a few years ago in regard to the Classical 
Tripos by Miss Ramsay, now Mrs. Butler, the wife 
of the Master of Trinity, But though the number 
of the celebrated female mathematicians has, per- 
haps, exceeded that of celebrated female classical 
scholars, and though it might be thought, on ab- 
stract grounds, that mathematical eminence is more 
easily attainable by women than classical, yet it 
can hardly be doubted that the achievement of 
Miss Fawcett is more likely to strike and impress 
the popular imagination than the previous Achieve- 
ment of Mrs. Butler. The Mathematical ‘T'ripos 
isto the popular mind the Cambridge examina- 
tion par excellence. ‘The Senior Wrangler of his 
or her year—as we must henceforth say—is 
pre-eminently the Cambridge hero or heroine— 
of that year. It isno disparagement to classical 
scholarship as compared with high mathematical 
attainment that this should be the case. It is 
simply the result of a time-honoured system 
which has impressed the popular mind and has 
invested the Senior Wrangler with an unrivalled 
halo of academical distinction. It is true that 
both Triposes have been greatly modified of late 
years, so that the attainments both of Senior 
Wranglers and of Senior Classics—that is, of these 
who are respectively placed first’ in the First Part 
of their respective Triposes—are less advanced 
than those of their earlier predecessors in the old 
undivided Triposes. But the distinction, being at 
best comparative, is essentially as great as ever. 
Miss Fawcett has distanced all het competitors 
in an examination designed to test their compara- 
tive capacities in a specified range of mathema- 
tical study, and, the tests being searching and 
the range an extensive one, there is at least prima 
facie reason to suppose that the superiority she has 
now displayed would be maintained if her studies 
were extended into the wider field covered by the 
Second Part of the ‘Tripos, and their results here- 
after tested against the same competitors. Her suc- 
cess, indeed, wasnot wholly unexpected. The Cam- 
bridge’system has not been so much altered but that 
those who have the training of the candidates can 
measure their respective chances and capacities 
and predict beforehand with tolerable accuracy 
what their place in the Tripos is likely to be. A 
word of sympathy is, perhaps, due to the gentle- 
man who, but for Miss Fawcett’s success’ in an 
examination where her name is not allowed to take 
the place which belongs to it, would have been 
and, we suppose, according to strict academical 
usage and phraseology, is, the Senior Wrangler 
of the year. Mr. Bennett’s name will go down to 
academical posterity as-that of the first Senior 
Wrangler who was beaten by a woman. If the 
names of men and women were printed indiscti- 
minately according to order of merit in the same 
list, he would simply have been Second instead of 
Senior Wrangler; and though he might naturally 
have been disappointed at not having attained the 
first place, his native chivalry would, we are sure, 
have revolted at any suggestion that his defeat 
was rendered more disappointing by the fact that 
the first place was assigned to a woman rather 
than toa man. But his actual position is anom- 
alous and, perhaps, needlessly vexatious. ‘To be 
beaten by a woman is nothing in itself. To have 
nominally taken the first place and yet to have 
been beaten by a woman in an examination in 
which women, though allowed to compete, are not 
allowed to take their proper place in the formal 
declaration of results, is a position which, perhaps, 
unnecessarily emphasizes the distinction of sex to 
the disadvantage of the sex which, as some people 
will think, ought no longer to be called the 
stronger. 

Now that one lady has attained the virtual posi- 
tion of Senior Classic, and another that of Senior 
Wrangler, and that several ladies have obtained 
high classes in Moderations at Oxford, it is mani- 
fest that the time is past for anything like a 
general discussion of the principles involved in 
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the question raised by the movement, which is so 
characteristic of our age and country, for the 
Higher Education of Women. The main ques. 
tion has practically solved itself by the best and 
most unanswerable of all methods of solution, that 
of the accomplished fact. There is no longer any 
occasion to ask ourselves whether it is desirable 
that women should be afforded the same oppor: 
tunities of advanced education as have long been 
enjoyed by men, because in principle and in sub- 
stance women, through the devoted aid and sup- 
port of those who have made themselves the pioneers 
of the movement, have already secured these 
opportunities for themselves. A further and a 
move difficult. question is aleady beginning to 
present itself, and that is, What use are women to 
make of the results of the opportunities they have 
secured? Are they to enter into direct competition 














with men for the prizes of human endeavour? 
Education, theoretically considered, is doubtless 
an end in itself. For purposes it isand must be 


regarded as a means also—an equipment, that is, 
for the general struggle for existence. How does 
the higher education of women operate in. this 
direction? It would take us too far to attempt to 
answer or even to discuss this question, and we must 
content ourselves with observing thatit is one which 
raises a lost of wide and difficult issues. In the 
meantime, it may not be amiss to consider a subsi- 
diary question connected with this subject, which 
was raised the other day by Mr. Gladstone in his 
evidence given before the Flintshire County Coun- 
cil. “IT must own,” said Mr, Gladstone, “that I 
resent extremely. . the arrangement under 
which girls and young woman are brought to the 
University and absolutely precluded from touching 
one farthing of the vast wealth of the Universities 
and Colleges, and I hope in what will be done 
under the Intermediate Education Act the ladies 
will have fair play.” Surely there is here a some- 
what mischievous confusion between two questions 
which are, and ought to be, kept perfectly distinct. 
In dealing with new educational endowments it is 
reasonable and just to make equal or at least 
equivalent provision for both sexes. But that 
is altogether a diflevent thing from saying that 
women have an indefeasible claim to a share of 
endowments already allocated to purposes ad- 
judged to be worthy in themselves and worthily 
fulfilled. New purposes require new endowments, 
and in justice to the public spirit of this country 
must be said that as soon as new purposes are ack- 
nowledged to be worthy the new endowments have 
generally been forthcoming; The history of Oxford 
and Cambridge is the history of new intellectual 
impulses finding their expression in new educa- 
tional foundations. ‘The very name of New Col- 
lege is a standing witness of the fact, and the 
intellectual history of England may be traced from 
the days of Walter de Merton to those of John 
Keble in the successive academical foundations 
from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth 
which have made Oxford and Cambridge what 
they are. The new colleges as they were succes- 
sively founded did not go begging to the old for a 
share of what must have seemed their “vast 
wealth.” They were content to begin, as the 
women’s colleges in Oxford and Cambridge have 
begun in our times, with small beginnings and 
strenuous efforts, and a faith in the generosity of 
the wealthy and the public spirit of the benevolent, 
which was invariably justified in the end, We 
cannot doubt that the success of Miss Fawcett, 
following on that of Mrs. Butler, not to mention 
the similar though less individually famous suc 
cesses of women at Oxford, will stimulate this 
faith in the case of the Higher Education of Women 
and once more justify it abundantly, There 
could Le no more appropriate memorial to such a 
man as Mr, Fawcett was, so true to the cause of 
women, so faithful in his love of Cambridge, than 
one which made his daughter’s attainment to the 
highest distinction which Cambridge can bestow 
ona student the occasion for renewed efforts on 
behalf of the Higher Education of Woman,—Times. 






































LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
———=$4 
(Revrer “Speciat” to “ Jaran Mat.” ] 


London, July 24th. 

The 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards has 
sailed for Bermuda. The Duke of Cambridge 
is so much ashamed of the disgrace to the uni- 
form of the Guards that he has disowned his 
connection with the Regiment. 

British delegates are going to Paris for the 
purpose of entering into negotiations to bring 
about an understanding for an extension of the 
zone of French influence in the Lake Chad re- 
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gion as a set-off against admitting the British 
protectorate of Zanzibar. 


[A telegram in the Singapore papers, which did not reach Japan, 
solves the somewhat mystoficus departure of the Grenddleret 
Te lSppears that the battalion refuced to. turn ont for Kitt 
spection, and subsequently when addressed. by their Colonel 
Commandant, the latter was hissed, The Duke of Cambridge 
has been Colonel of the Regiment since 1861.—Eba 


London, July 26th. 

In the Cricket Match, All England v. The 
Australian Team, the former won by seven 
wickets. 

Sharp diplomatic correspondence between the 
English and United States Governments, in re- 
gard to the seal fishery dispute in Behring Sea, 
has been published. 








London, July 29th. 

A military revolt has occurred at Buenos 
Ayres. The President[Dr. Miguel Juarez Cel- 
man] has fled, and the rebel government has 
proclaimed its authority. 

The negotiations are approaching a conclu- 
sion between England and France regarding 
the English position at Zanzibar and the French 
protectorate in Madagascar and the extension of 
French influence in the direction of Lake Chad. 

London, July 3oth. 

The House of Commons has finally passed 
the bill for the cession of the Island of Heligo- 
land to Germany. 

Desperate fighting between the Government 
troops and the revolutionary party is reported 
from Buenos Ayres. 





TIME TABLES AND S71 
sone gee ee 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 
Down Tratns teave SHimBasnt Stati 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30," 10.25, and 11.45 am., 
2.30, 3.55,4-45,t 5-50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m. 
Ur Teains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 0.15,¢ 10.22, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
3, 4.254, 5-30, 6.35, 7.50, 9-10, 10.05, and 11.05} p.m. 
Fanes—First-class, sem 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi, and Kanagawa Stations. ‘Those marked (1) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu- 
rumi Stations. 






AMER. 

















‘TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Teains Leave Yououama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20 
11.25 am, and 12,40, 3.25, 4.55, §.35, and 7.45 p.m. 
and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and 11.07 a.m., 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25, and 9.40 p.in, 

Farns—To Modogaya, first-class sen 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sew 18, se 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuj 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66 
Sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25 
and (o Kozu, se 93, sen 62, sen 31. 


















Down trains at 6 go axm, run no further than Kyoto arriving 


there at 11.20 p.m,; at 10.29 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 12.40 p.m. no further than Shizuoka, 
arriving there at 6.50 p.m., at 3,26 p.m. no further than Shi 
zuoka, arriving at 8.48 p.m.; and the train at 5.35 pam.runs to 
Kobe, arriving at 13.45 p.th. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozu and Yusoro (distance 4 ri. 
Jierikisha may be hired between Yeworo and’ Mrvavosuita 
istance 1 i 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 

Tratns Leave OFUNA (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m, 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.m.; KAMAKURA 
(down) at 741 and 9.51 am,, and 12.16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m,; and Zusmimuna (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23, 6.34) and 8.50 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 645, 8.55, and 11.20 a.m., and 
12.50, 3) 5.10) and 7.45 p.m.; Zusuimura (up) at 
7.01, 9.12, and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, §.26, and 
8.1 p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.115 9.22, and 11.46 
a.m, and 1.15, 3.26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Farus—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen'3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, se 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 














OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY. 

TRratns Leave Ovama (down) at 6,50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2,20 and §.15 p.m.; and Miro (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4.55 p.m, 

Farns—First-class, yen 1.26; second.class, sen 84; 
third-class, sen 42, 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave Ursuxomtya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m, and 12.25* and 3.03 p.m.; and Nikko 
(up) at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2,25 and 4.55* p.m. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

Steamers Leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and Leavi. 
Yoxosuika at 7.10 and 10.90 a.tn., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 

* 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUB 

rom Shanghat, 


Veer. vox 


Nagasaki & Kriday, Aug. 8th. 
Kone... 
From Am per QO. &O. Co. Thursday, Aug. 7th 





per P. & O. Go. 
per C. P.M. ¢ 
.per C. P.M. 
per 0, & 0. Co. 


Sunday, Aug. 3rd. 
inday, Aug. 3r 

turday, Aug. r6th.§ 
Thursday, Aug. 7th. || 


From Hongkong. 
From Hongkong. 
From Canada,tc 
From Hongkong. 
From Europe, 

Hongkong... 








per M.M.Ce, Saturday, Aug. oth. 





+ Ancona left Kobe 
2 (with English mail) left Shangha 

Teft Vaneouver on July a8th, | Oceanic 

Hongkong on July gist. § Co 


* Gadlic left San Francisco on July rth 
2 Par 





fon August and. 
on July agth. ¢ B 
(with French 1 el 
Hongkong on July gist. 

THE NEXT MATL LEAVES: 
For Europe, vid 








‘Shanghai ..... per M.M.Co, Sunday, Aug. 3rd. 
For Sh: hai, 

“foie, and | perN. YK. Tuesday, Aug. sth. 
Nagasaki 






For Canada, &e. per C. P.M. Co, 
For America... per O. & O. 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co. 
For Europe, vid 

Hongkong. 
For America. 


day, Aug. gth. 
aturday, Aug. oth. 








unday, Aug. 17th. 
Thursday, Aug. 215. 





per N,D, Lloyd. 
per P.M, Co, 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
Sa nS ae 
ARRIVALS. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 2,200, Bonnefoy, 26th 

ly, —Hongleong 16th, Shanghai rst, and Kobe 
General. —Messageries Maritimes Co. 


American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
and Kobe 








J 
2gth Jul 

City of Peking, 
Cavarly, 26th July,—Hongkong 101! 
asth July, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Snow and Burgess, American ship, 1,655 
son, 26th July,—Kobe 9th July, Tea: 
lyan, Heimann & Co. 

Apenrade, German steamer, 1,476, Hohlmann, 27th 
July,—Hongkong 2oih July, Rice —Mourily: 
Heimann & Co. 

Renie Rickmers, German ship, 2,064, Westermaier, 
27th July,—Saigon 2g June, Rice.—Samuel 
Samuel & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
28th July,—iobe 27th July, General. —Nippon 
Vasen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 28th July, Uakodate 26th July, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japsnese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
2oth July,—Hakodate 27h July, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 20th July,— 
Nagasaki 25th July, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha, 

Mutine (10), screw-sloop, Captain J. H. Martin, 
agih July,—Hongkong 2oth July. ‘ 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, 
aoth July;—Kobe 28th July, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaish 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, goth July,—Otaru 26th July, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, goth July,—Hakodate 28h July, Gene 
ral.—Nippon’ Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
gist July,—Ovara 18th July, General.—Nippon 
Yusén Kaisha. 

Laertes, British steamer, 1,351, R. F. Scales, 30th 
July, —Kobe agth July, General.—Butier field & 

Swire. 

Omaha (12), U.S. flagship, Captain Cromwell, 
zist July, From a cruise. 

Tikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,357, Drummond, 

gist July,—-Kobe goth July, General—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 




































































DEPARTURES. 
Fassia, German steamer, 154° Wachsmoth, 26th 
‘July,—Kobe, General.—China & Japan Trad- 
ing Co. 


Abyssinia, British ste: 





mer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 27th 
July,—San_ Francisco vid Vancouver, B.C., 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 
City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward) 27th July.—Hongkong, General. 
—P.M.S.S. Co. 
avoman, British steamer, 1,785, Nash, 27th'July, 
Nagasaki, General.—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 
Rattler (6), erviser, Captain J. G. Heugh, 28ih 
July, —Hakodate. 
City of Peking, American steamer, 3,120, J. M. 
rly, 20°h July,—San Francisco via Victoria, 
General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 
‘0 'Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
h July, Shanghai and ports, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha, 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 30th July,— 




















D. 






















Mutine (10), screw-sloop, Captain J. H. Mattin, 
goth July, Hakodate. 
Sazami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, oth July,—Otaru, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese «steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, goth July,—Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
Argyll, British bark, 1,222, C. O. Allen, 31st July, 
= Chili, Ballast.—China & Japan Trading Co. 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
gist Jul, Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaish: 
Kriemhild, German steamer, 1,638, T. Ehlers, 31st 
July,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 
Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
gist July,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per French steamer Djemnah, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Dr, Muraoka, Mr. Togota, Mr. O. 
Sullivan, Mr. da Luz, Mr. Bedat, Mr. Goulas, 
Mr. and Mrs, Church and child, Mr. Halton, Mrs. 
Campbell, and Miss Parker in cabii 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for Vic- 
toria, B.C. :—Miss L. R. Schaffner in cabin. For 
San Francisco: Mrs, Bond, Miss Bond, and Me. 
Bradley in cabin. or Yokohama: Miss Dr. 
Broomall, Commander Baissie, Messrs. A. Kimpen, 
W. A. Keay, and M. Berthoni in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. Shinjiro and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuchimote and 2 children, Mr. Odate, and Mr. 
Pow Ek Sam in cabins 7 Japanese in second 
class, and 72 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mrs: H. Thomas, Miss Yamamoto, the Misses 
Shimada, Messrs, H. Kondo, K. Watanabe, R. 
Fukumo, K. Oka, and C. Sewaki in cabin; 232 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Mart, from Kobe: 
—Mr. M. D. Gardiner in cabin; Messis. F. 
Nomura and M. Obutage in second class, and 29 
passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, for San Francisco 
vid. Vancouver, B.C.i—Mr. J. W. Bacon, Dr 
and Mis, Nevius, and Miss Bainbridge, Mr. A. 
Cumine, Miss Cameron, Miss Owston, Miss 
Nile, Miss Miyagawa, Mr. E. D. Murray, Rev. 
Mr.” Manas, Mr. K. Kingdon, Miss ‘Swift, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, Mrs. Platt, Mr. 
Miss J. Suzuye, Mr. Alfred Pow: 
Isaac Hughes in cabin, From Shanghai: 
srs. John Death, F, A. Burchardie, Carlo 
atti, C. A. Pullam, Mr, and Mrs. H. B. Warren 
and 2 children, Miss L, E. Oaldland, and Mr. A. 
]. How in cabin, From Kobe: Captain and Mrs. 
Fiddy and 2 children, Mr. G. Y. Taylor, Captain 
and Mrs. Lambeth, and Mr, R. H. Greely in cabin. 

Per Amevican steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco vid Victoria, B.C.:—Mr. J. Waldis, 













































Mr. G. E, J. Gardiner, Rev. and Mrs, J. Be 
mith, two children, and two infants, Mr. A. H. 





Bradley, Mrs. Bond, Miss Bond, Miss Shaffner, 
Mr, Charles Avril, Mr, Geo, Feray, Mr. and Mrs. 
E.G. Davis, Mr. W. B. Hall, Mr. and Mes. J. 
McCoon, Mr. C. H. Fay, Rev. Bishop J. P. Ne 
man, Messts. W, S. Kalnweiler, W. A, Keay, 
S. I Jas. J. Raymond, Mrs. E. Kildoyle, 
two infants, and Japanese amah, Mrs, Warnecke, 
Rev. and Mrs. D. N. MeNiturft and three child- 
ren, Rev. H. Yamaka, Mr. Robert Blum, Mis 
M.'Brittan, Mrs. E, Howell, Miss M. Boyd, Mr 
L. Rosenfield, Mr. A. B. Rosenfield, Miss A. E. 
Rosenfield, Miss M. Rosenfield, Miss A. Resen- 
field, Messrs. J. Roberts, James Lee, M. Looney, 
H. Haywood, Edward ‘Yomks, P, Smith, A. 
Cameron, and G. P. Péeil in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Rev, and Mrs. J. P. Ludlow and 
son, Messrs. Frank McCarthy, H, Loz, Takeno- 
uchi, Kosoyokawa, Hoashi, Murai, Namba and 
din cabins Mis. Kosoyokawa and 3 children, 
nnd Mrs, Osawa, Mrs. Lamukai, Mrs, Takagi, 
1s.T. Osawa, Nagayama, J. Powers, Ike, S. 
Tamukai, and Shindo in second class, and 118 
assengers in steerage. 





























CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Abyssinia, for Vancouver, 
B.C, 


























































SILK. 

P Naw YORK. wort, 
Shanghai 18 18 
Hongkong... 1 1 
Yokohama. 86 86 
Canton 3 3 

Francisce 
Shanghai 4534 1,029 -1,223° 7,086 
Hyogo ..... pad G91 2,022,693 
Vokohama.. 0,404 1,056 14758 13,218 
Hongkong 4172 '492—«3.578 55235 
Total ..... 6,410 3,208 = 8,$47 28,225 
stuk. 
Shanghai — "20 lo 
Honglon = 146 = 46 
Yokoham = 305 = x5 
Total = 4m = 478 
REPORTS. 


The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavarly, reports :—Left Hongkong the roth July 
at 2.26 p.m. arrived at Kobe the 24th July at 0.00 
a.m; sailed again the 25th at 5.57 p.ni, arriving at 
Yokohama the 26th July at 10.30 p.m.; had fine 
weather, smooth sea, and light winds the entire 
passage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Kobe the 26th July ataoon; 
passed Oosima at 9.40 p.m; Rock Island the 
27th at 00.32 p.m., from Kobe to Sagami had light 
easterly winds and gloomy weather with smooth 
sea; thence to port moderate W.S.\W. winds and 
cloudy weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 27th 
July at 6.20 pm 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Marty Cap- 
tain Hussey, reports :—Left Halcodate the 26th 
July avg am.; had light variable winds and fine 
Weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Oginohama the 27th at 5 a.m, and lelt at 11.30 
a.m. had light southerly winds and cloudy wea- 
ther; passed Inuboye the 28th at 2.45 a.u,, with 
fresh winds from S.W. and cloudy weather ; passed 
Noshima at 10.30 a.m., had light southerly winds 
and fine weather. Artived at Yokohama at 2.30 


Pea 
ne Japanese st 


























mer Omi Mayu, Captain 
Christensen, reports :—Left Kobe the 28th July at 
noon; had moderate southerly winds with Squally 
weather to Ooshima ; thence light variable winds, 
overcast and cloudy weather to Rocle Island with 
light S.E. swell; thence to port S.E. breeze and 
cloudy weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 29th 

















July at 5 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain. Young, reports :—Left Hakodate the 28th 
July ats a.m.; had dull misty weather and light 
variable airs; rounded Shiriya-saki in a fog and 
had light S.E. to south-westerly breeze and smooth 
sea, dull overcast sky and more or less fog down 
to Inuboye the 2gth “at 5 p.m.; thence moderate 
W.S.W. breeze and dull cloudy weather to No- 
shima at midnight, when had continuous heavy 
rain and inky darkness with plenty of lightning 
Lill 3 30 aom.} thence to port light variable winds 
and dull cloudy weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the goth July at 7 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Drumniond, reports :—Left Kobe the goth July at 
noon 3 had fine weather and light variable breezes 
rounded ‘Tomanga-shima at 2.25 p.mn., with light 
southerly breeze ; abreast Hino-misaki at 4.45 P.M 
breeze shifted to 3 passed Ooshima at 9.15 
p.m, light breeze and occasional showers through 
out the night; passed Rock Island the 31st at 11.50 
aum., moderate to light south-easterly breeze to 
port, which was reached at 5.45 p.m. 





































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
+ 
IMPORT 


The Yarn market has continued very dull dur- 
ing the week, there being no demand for either 
16/24's or 28/32’s English Spinnings. Bombays 
are about a dollar lower, without much doing. 
Shirtings remain very quiet. A small business has 
been done in Italians, Sales for the week amount 
nglish Yarns 175 bales, Bombays 7 balesy 
tings 3,750 pieces, and Italians 1,000 pieces. 

COTTON PECK GOODS. 



























iQ aM toasctie a Ticer mace 























Nagasaki, General—Mitsu Bishi Sha. 


Digitized by Gox gle 


rea, 
ciieaco New voRR PscittC 
CANADA. ANDIVESTS AND SUST. COASTS 
Shanghai... 1,205 4844 Gy6S 949 
Hyogo... 2028 2 507 
Yokohama... 3,500 — 2,015 
Hongkong — = 
Feochow 2,980 240,804 
Amoy «. — 3h 2,240 
Total vee 10,104 3651 6,337 40457 





Grey Shittings—olhy 3k yids. aginehes 135 
Bolly yards, y2inclies won 130 
if Wds,-(4inchess 125 
Prints ed,24 yards, oincles.., 1.73. to 2.09 
Cotton—Italians and Sattecns Black, 32 ra 





inches 0.07 
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Puskey Reds—1J to a4lh, 24 yards, 30 



















































inches eh: to taak 
Tinkey Redi—2) to 3th, 24 yards, 30 
inches da fubseatticaeemeaiecie “MBS. ROSS 
Yuskey Reds—3) to 4ih, 24 yards, 30 
nehes. . i ecdtetinne, Agee ABO 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, azinches ... 4.50 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 050 to 0.65 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 138 to 2.25 
WOOLLENS, 
Plain Ovleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches .. $1 00 tu 5.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches hest 0.264 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yaids, 32 inches 
i ae 0 weve OUD to 26 
30 yards, 32 inches 
: Deeeecsesnees @07 LO 2g 
ye—Crape, 24 yards, 
et coonnndas SUS MUON. 
lots, 51 @ 56 inches: 030 too45 
ths—Presidents, 5) @ So inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
joths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches 0.35 ta 0.60 
Hlankets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 3h Ih, 
a pak, Winantocenacn aes 9.30 to 0.38 
COTTON VARNS. 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary. . $27.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 16/24, Medium .. 28.50 to 29.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 2975 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 31.50 to 32.50 





+ 30.50 to 31.00 
+ 3400 to 32.50 





Nos, 28 32, Ordinary... 
Nos, 2832, Medium ..... 


Nos, 28 32, Good to Bes! 33.75 to 33.75 
Nos, 38/42, Medium to Best « 30.50 to 39 00 
No. 325, Two-fold 36.00 to 37.50 
No. 42s, Two-fold 36.00 to 39.50 
No. 208, Bombay 74.00 to 80.00 
No. 16s, Bombay los... 7450 to 79.50 
Nos, 10/14, Rontay os 





MICIALS. 
Quotations must be reduced this weels, but even, 
at these figures the courage of buyers has eva- 
porated, and very small business has been done. 
Stocks are ample, and the trade does not seem to 
be at all profitable. 























Wat Bars, $2.80 lo 2.90 
tat Rars, 2.90 to 3.10 
Round and square up tod incl 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorte g.oo to 3.15 
Sheet Iron... 3.40 to 3.70 
Galvanized Iron sheets ... 630 to 6.70 
Wire Nails, assorted 4.00 to 4.50 
Tin Plates, pee box 480 to §.10 
Pig Iron, No. 3. 1435 to 1.40 

KEROSENE. 
No fresh arrivals since the large cargoes noted 


last week, These ave being landed, and the pre- 
sent stock must be fully 600,000 cases. Chester, 
Comet, and Devoe are all in good supply now, and 
the market, although called steady, is very dull 
and inactive at present. Quotations unchanged 
but well-nigh nominal, and’some reduction would 
have (o be made to induce large transactions. 










guorarions. 
Chester z Nom. $1.75. to 1.774 
Comet STNom. “1:70. to 1.724 
Hevoe ..Nom, 1.674 to 1.70 
Russian 1.65, to4.67) 


SUGAR, 
Sugar have been fairly good, 


‘Transactions i 
especially in Takao Brands, which have found 
buyers to the extent of 10,000 piculs, divided 
thus :—8,000 piculs at $4.35 per picul (superior), 
and common 2,000 piculs at $4.20 per picul. ‘There 
have been small sales of White Refined, in all 3,386 
piculs, at $8.15 per picul for 650 piculs ; $7.75 per 
picul for 1,000 piculs; $7.20 per picul for 1,036 
piculs, and oo piculs at $6.35. 


















White Refined... + $5.75 108.30 
Manila + 3.70 to 4.50 
‘Taiwanfoo . = to 
Pentama ves SLID 2.85. to 2.90 
Namiida, . 2.80 to 2.85 
Cake . = to3.70 
Hrown Fala. . guts to 4.20 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 25th ultimo, since 
which date we have had a more active market, and 
settlements are noted as 287 piculs, divided thus :— 
Hanks 20, Filatures 145, Re-reels 113, Oshu 9s 
Direct shipments also account for a further 63 
piculs, malting the total business of the week for 
export equal to 350 piculs. 

The demand is fitful, and at present quotations 
buying is confined to few hands: Considerable 
business was done for the States just before the 
departure of the Vancouver steamers: but since 
they left things have subsided a bit, and rumour 
has it that the New York market is tending down- 
wards. It isa hard struggle day by day between 
holders and buyers, the former contending that 





advancing exchange coupled with poor news from 
consumers must have the effect of eventually de- 
pressing prices here. 

Supplies are now more ample, and a fair assort- 
ment of most kinds is on offer : this, however, seems 
to affect holders but little; they say they prefer to 
carry their stocks and pay the necessary interest 
rather than submit to the losses which present prices 
entail, The whole mischief seems to arise from 
the unwarranted tise of a month ago. Had we 
seen a steady market on the basis of values at 
which the campaign opened, we should have had 
a fair wade all along; remunerative to reeler, 
dealer, shipper, and consumer alike. 

‘There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, English, Canadian, and United 
States mail steamers all taking something. ‘The 
Verona (26th July) had 48 bales for Lyons. The 
Abyssinia (27ih) took 86 bales for New York, and 
the City of Peking left port on the 29th with 305 
bales for the same destination. These departures 
bring the present export figures to 1,463 piculs 
against 1,748 last year, and 2,868 at same date in 
1888. 

Hanks.—The sale of Hachoji mentioned in our 
last has been followed by a parcel of Maibashi at 
$545. The stock in this class is not large, and 
holders appear content to wait events. 

Filatures.—Here supplies are ample, but owners 
are apparently able to hold till further notice. 
Some of them would like to be moving, but hesitate 
about reducing prices to such a point as would 
tempt buyers. Telegraphic advices from over the 
Pacific do not seem very rosy, and the consequence 
is that for the present very little business is being 
done. Dealers hope for another little spurt pre- 
vious to the departure of next American mail, but 
unless at reduced prices there is no prospect of 
any considerable trade. The last prices made 
include Hakuzuru $690, Kairosha $685, and 
Kanayama at $680, Nothing done in pure Ko- 
shut sillts—holders are strong and ask long figures 
for their wares. 

Rereels.—Some few parcels were taken for last 
American mail, including Tortoise $675, Shorusha 
$650, Kirihana $650, with 2nd quality at $635. A 
parcel of Bushu Kodama also done at $635, with 
inferior grades at $605. Holders fight strenuously 
against any reduction on these figures notwith- 
slanding the rise in exchange. 

Kakeda.—No business this week; several well- 
known brands are now on the maiket; but so far, 
little or no business has resulted. 

Hamatsuki.—Two or three parcels “ Katsu 
hama”’ taken up for Europe at $547}. 




















QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No. 14 ase 















































Hanks—No. 2 (Shi =, 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) = 
Hanks—No, 24 (Shinsh - 
Hanks—No. 2} (Jushu) = 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 $540 to 550 
Manks—No. 3 ..... _ 
Hanks—No, 3 cae 510 to sis, 
Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers... - 
Kilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. + 700 to 710 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ‘ _! 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 680 to 690 
ilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 670 to 675 





tures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers. 
Kilatures—No, 2, 14/13 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Extra cs... 
Rereels—(Shinshu and Oshu) 
Rescels—No. 1, 1, » 14/16 deniers, 
Re-teels—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extea 
Kakedas—No, 1 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2. 
Kakedas—No. a} .. 
Kaledas—No, 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34. 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Oshu Sendai—No. a} 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 
Uamatsuki—No. 3, 
Sodai—No. 24... 


Export Raw Silk Tables to 1st August, 1890 = 



































Swawow 1890 91. 18%9 go. 188H.K9, 
Bours. Matas, 

Op Give. 915 1,940 
America Bog 922 
Bales 1,405 1,749 2,862 

Total weno {Bites 1468 1748 2,868 
Settlements and Direct 2 Meuite — Hicuta. —rreuta. 
Fixport from 1st July $309,750 "2.630 
Stock, 1st August 5,300 14,750 3,700 
Availablesuppliestodate 6,600 4,500 6,330 


WASTE SILK. 





every picul of silk they sell at present quotations 
leaves them a loss, while the latter argue that an 
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Nota single transaction this week either in old 
or new fibre, Statistics of settlements are there- 


fore unchanged, although the Stock-figures are 
much higher than last week. 

Holders and buyers maintain ani attitude of ob- 
servation; dealers do indeed begin to name a price 
for some of their wares, but they open their mouths 
so wide that no man responds. 

The City of Peking took one bale Mawata for 
New York, and that. solitary bale forms the ex- 
port for the week. Shipments for the season to 
date are now 630 piculs, against 312 bales last 
year and 1,118 at rst August, 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—These are coming to hand 
pretty freely now. Owners want $16 per bu, or say 
$120 for 75 per cent. yield. ‘This does not meet 
buyers’ ideas at all, and there will be a struggle 
for lower prices before much business is done. 

Noshi—Stock of Joshu is piling up, but holders 
do not appear to be inclined for serious business. 
They ask $85 for very poor assortment, while 
shippers’ notion for the same quality is $75. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocouns—Good to Best. 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 
Noshi-ito—Filatu 

























inshu, Medium... 
ito—Bushu, Good to Best .. 
ito—Joshu, Hest .., 











Kibico—Pilature, Best selecte 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 

ibisoShinshu, Best... ... 
KibisoShinsiv 












Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 
Mawata—Goud to Best . 


PEPETEETEGTE Etta 




















Export ‘Table Waste Silk to rst Aug., 1890:— 
Sarton 1890-98. 18ig-ger 1888-89. 
Picuus. Bicvis.  Picuts, 
Waste Sill ssssscseee 630 29518. 
Pierced Cocoans... = i pas 
630 312 us 
setiidiicatvdnd Dassey VEOke. Heian: Hennes 
Exgort from ist July 300 100: 380) 
Stock, ist August wus 6,400 4,000 3,350 
Available supplies todate 6,700 4,100 3,530 


Exchange has moved up in sympathy with a 
rising marleet for Silver :—Lonvon, 4ni/s. Credits 
3/8}; Documents 3/88 ; 6m/s. Credits, 3/8}; Docu- 
ments 3/37; New York, 30 d/s. US.G., $89}5 
4in/s. U.S.G., Sood; Panis, 4 m/s, fess 4.67; 
Om/s. fes. 4.69. 


Estimated Silk Stock, rst Aug., 1890 :—- 



















Raw. rieves, Waste, Ficutss 
Hanks 125 | Cocoons.... a 450 
Filatures + 24750 ese 14010 
Re-reeis . + 2,070 39800 
183 | Mawata 360 
: 170 | Sundries. 180 
2 

Total piculs «.... 5,300/ ‘Total piculs ...... 6,400 

TEA. 


A steady business has been done during the 
week, and the grades settled are as follow:— 
Common 1,970 picils, Good Common 795 piculs, 
Medium 885 piculs, Good Medium 435 piculs, 
Fine 820 piculs, Finest 230 piculs, Choice 4o piculs, 
Choicest 10 piculs, Extra Choicest 15 piculs ; total, 
5,200 piculs. Third Crop leaf is now coming in, 
but the parcels to hand are very dark in cup. 
Prices are unchanged. 













Common .. $10 & under 
Good Common 104 to 124 
Medium s:eos sesso 13 to 14 
Good Medium 15 to16 
Fine... 17 tor 
Finest 20 toaa 
Choice 23 to.25 
Choicest 28 to 30 


Extra Choicest ... 








EXCHANGE. 


Exchange moves upward steadily, and there ap- 
pears to be a good deal of firmness in present rates. 














Sterling—Bank Hilly on demi 3h 
Sterling—-Banle 4 months? sight 3/83 
Stetling—Private 4 months’ sight sess. 3,8 
Steriing—Private 6 months! sight 3/8 
On Paris—Banie sight inte eres) 
Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 4.69 

















ekong—Hauke sigh : 
giong—Private to days’ sigh 2°, dis. 
Shanghai—Bank sight. .... 72 
Shanghai—Private 10 days 728 
New York—Banle Bills on de 83} 
On New Vork—Private 30 days” sig B04 
On San Francisro—Banic Bills on demand... 884 
On San FravciscomPrivate 30 days’ si 89h 
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I CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 











STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


i S Se aoa 
_——ARILANGHES 8c YARROW’S 
“Es SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


8. Moderate 
& Greatest obtainable power for weight and space: 
»ceseupiad. 


py eter 

{ 6. rh rates of speed guaranteed, 
| A ‘Teloace of nalee’ ‘vibration, 

‘We build Steam Launches of every description, 

from ‘smallest size suitable fc ite 

| Poa a es ed soni eke 

Stern Wheel Paddle 


dar Gong io 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND« CO. 


: WORKS: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
- LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, E.0. 


MACHINERY.—Mtr. Arruur Wapua, pro- 
prietor of The Machinery Market. and Ex- 
orter (illustrated) — the greatest _machiner 
tiaras journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annuin post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Mr, Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Javan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served’ in a promiat and steaightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
Gon, Registered address tor telegrams—* Wad- 

ham, London.” June 28, 1890. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by theuse of these Pills, 


Sin Sauvet Baker, in his work entitléd “The Nile Tribus 
aries in Abyssinia,” says—"I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to in ‘akir that Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, In I 























Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 










br 1 AS 
‘And 600 that ¢ach Jar boars Baron Licbig’s 6 
in Blu Ink across the Label. 








pee 
o FINEST AND GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in ell 
‘To bo had of all Storokeopers and Doalera thronghont India. casos of Weakness. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the ‘Keeps good in the hottest 














Climates, and for any 
length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cockery Books on Application to office of this paper. 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 





t 



















medicines at the he alc Advice gratis The Universal Remedy fo: tomach,  Obildren, Delicate Fe- 
quantity of Holloway's Pills, These are most uscful to an ex: Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructationa, Males, and the Stelie 
ploree, as, possessing unmistakable puruative properties, they ‘Bilious Afections. ness of Pregnancy: 

\ create an unde effect upon the patient, which satisfies 





them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain reraedy for bad legs, bad 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and si 

‘Mn. J. T. Course, in his account 











Sold by 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFOR 
————— SSS 








his inary trav 

in China, published in 1871, says—'4I had with me a quantity of 
Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tear 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged t 

the small remsining stock.” pbadauaes 4 


Sold by ail Chemists and Medicine Vendors the thronj 
wage ind Medicine Vendors the throughout 














‘Awaioeo Cow MeoAL L'Poot InTERW't ExtzrTion, 1880. 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TO 








EEATING'S INSiCT POWDER. 
BUSS, ELeas, MOTHS, ES, and all other Insects, 













re. destroyed Dea a urpasses nil othors for its natural fragrance. fi) 
sens eetie fe bee Kail eateetiti teat RIGHMOND ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 

Mooney tees pose tie arena CAVENDISH CO. i 

Ask for and take no other than * Keatty a’ me UEATED, 

feet ecasna acta it yin eae 


ioe iita: 
ld yal 
fay, 5. 18ins. 


NOW READY, 


With Cotourep Prax, 
A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an ‘* Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents. 

To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 

of Kerry & Wats, Limited. 


M PRANGIPANNE | YLANG, WLAN ; 
STEPHANOTIS | OPOPANAX 


well-known, Perfames aro une Hit 
thoir dolightfal and lasting Fy 
on 


emis ties ana Ret LIVERPOOL 

age SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
‘ioneer” Golden Flak: 

“Richmond Sincking tise 

Superfine Bird's rye. 

“Golden Brown” F 

Bright & Black Plu: 

PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Ratablished a 


May 17th, 18g. 








Of tt Deatert, dnd of the Mamufactarért 
J. & E, ATKINSON, 
24, Ola Bond Strect, London. 9B 


‘White Rose “pn 2 Golden, 
‘with Address is fail, 
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‘Che Japon Weekly Mail. 














“© FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”? 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taien of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Wearkiy MAIL” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itisparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epivor. 


























Vowouama: Sarurpay, Avcust 9, 1899. 











SUMIL. [ARV OF NEWS 








HLH. Privce Artsugawa Taxeurro started 
from Shinagawa on the 4th instant for Ogino- 
hama. 


Ir is stated that the Law for carryiug out the 
Commercial Code wiil be promulgated in a 
few days. 


‘Tu number of foreign residents in Tokyo on 
the goth June last.was 783, consisting of 496 
males and 287 females. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Kuki, Director of the 
Imperial Library, will be appointed Japanese 
Minister to the United States shortly. 








Ox the 25th ultimo a violent whirlwind visited 
Hasuikemura, Kansaki, Saga Prefecture, de- 
straying seven houses and one godown, 





On the aftemoon of the 3oth ult. six houses 
were entirely destroyed by lightning at Toma- 
mura, Shishikuri, Hyogo Prefecture, but no lives 
were lost, 








Lixut-Cotonrt Haracucnt, Assistant Director 
of the Military College, has been ordered by the 
Minister of State for War to proceed to Ger- 
many. 


During the month of July last the number of 
visitors to the Zovlogical Garden was 21,788, of 
whom 19,582 were adults, 1,925 children and 
281 students. 


Ar the ordinary half-yearly meeting of the 
Hamamaisa 138th National Bank, held the 
other day, a dividend was declared at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum, 


Tue ordiriary half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the Kochi 7th National Bank was 
held the other day. The receipts for the first 
half of the present year were yen 29,700.250, 





of which yen 8.353.290 was sct apart’ as mis- 
cellaneous expenses, yen 392 as business tax, 
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yen 1,400 as a reserve, yew 11,000 as a special 
reserve, and the remainder was carried forward 
to the next account, no dividend being declared. 





Iris stated that Mr. Mutsu, Minister of State 
for Agriculture and and Commerce, and Mr. 
Yoshikawa, Minister of State for Education, 
will be ennobled shortly, * 





Tue number of persons attacked by cholera 
throughout the Empire from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic up to the rst instant was 
1,839, of whom 857 died. 


H.LH. Prince Buanuraxgst, who was accom- 
panied by H.LH. Prince Komatsu and several 
military officers to Shimbashi Station, left Tokyo 
on the 4th instant for Nagoya. 





Tux receipts of the Tokyo Tramway Company 
during the month of July last were yen 18,080.53, 
showing an increase of ye 9,113.89 as con 
pared with the same month of last year. 


In an extra of the Oficial Gaseffe on the 4th 
instant Supplementary Rules of the Law of Fin- 
ance were promulgated by way of commentary 
on the 67th article of the Constitution, over the 
signatures of all the Ministers of State. 


During the month of May last 5,365 steamers 
entered at Osaka and 5,320 steamers sailed from 
the port. During the same period the number 
of foreign built vessels which entered and clea! 
ed from the port was 838 and86r respectively. 














Mr. Nakanura Dora and six other merchants 
of Tokyo have been permitted by the Tokyo 
City Government to establish a company under 
the name of the Susaki Electric Light Company, 
with a capital of yen 150,000, ihe temporary 
oflice being situated at Hiraishinden, Fukagawa. 





A-suock of earthquake was felt in the capital 
on the 2nd instant at 11h. 6m. 358. p.m. The 
duration was 68 seconds, the Maximum Lori- 
zontal motion being o.25m. in 1.28. The shack 
wasa sharp one. A slight shock was experi- 
enced in Tokyo on the 4th instant at gh, 38m. 
148. am. 


Commanprr Uri, Lieutenants Miwa, Hitaka, 
Amagasa, and other officers of the Wanita Kan, 
which recently returned to Japan from Kovea 
and Vladivostock, were received in audience by 
the Emperor on the morning of the sth instant, 
and afterwards paid visits to the Imperial Sanc- 
tuary. 








Tue amended Regulations as to the organiza- 
tion of Prisons and ‘Temporary Prisons were 
promulgated on the 2nd inst, over the signatures 
of Counts Yamagata and Saigo. On the same 
day the revised Regulations as to the organiza- 
tion of the Central Sanitary Association were 
promulgated, 


Tus half-yearly meeting of shareholders of the 
Yawata 47th National Bank was held the other 
day. The receipts during the past half-year 
were yen 8,330.802, of which yen 266 were set 
apart towards the payment of business tax, yen 
1,050 as a reserve fund, yen 1,550 as miscel 
luneous expenses, sex 130 as rewards to officers, 
and yen 5,130 was appropriated as a dividend 
at the rate of yen 5.40 per cent, per annum, the 
remainder being carried forward to the next 
account, 





Tue ordinary half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the Hokkaido Coal Mining Railway 
Company was held on the sth instant at the 
Koseikan. The receipts for the past half-year 
were ye 130,674.687, of which yen 19,601 
was set apart towards a reserve fund and re- 
wards to officers, and yen 11,273.687 was car- 
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ried forward to the next account, the remaining 
yen 99,800 being appropriated as a dividend at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 





AccorpInG to a report by the Okinawa Pre- 
fectural Government the number of persons 
bitten by poisonous snakes in Okinawa Prefec- 
ture during the first half of the present year 
was 46, of whom 18 died. 


Tux ordinary half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the Tokyo Marine Insurance Com- 
pany was held recently. ‘The net profits for the 
first half of the present year were yen 73,323.961, 
of which ye 6,007.235 was set apart as rewards 
to officers, yen 27,232,795 as a reserve, yen 
2,723,280 as a special reserve, and yen 33,000 
asa dividend to be declared at the rate of 11 
per cent. per annum, the remainder being car- 
ried to the next account 





‘Tue half-yearly meeting of sharebolders of 
the Iwakuni 103rd National Bank was held 
recently. The net profits for the past half-year 
were yen 8,417.973, of which yen 140 was set 
apart towards the payment of business tax, yen 
500 as a reserve fund, yen 3,550 as miscel- 
janeous expenses, yen 393 as rewards to officers, 
and yen 3,600 was appropriated as a dividend 
at the rate of g per cent. per annum, the re- 
mainder being carried forward to the next 
account. 


Tue ordinary hali-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the 87th National Bank (Kokura) 
was held the other day. The uet profits for the 
past half-year were yer 31,849.05 1, of which yen 
14,404.233 Was set apart towards miscellaneous 
expenses, yen 140 for the payment of business 
lax, yew 1,300 as a reserve fund, yen 996 as re- 
wards to oflicers, and yeu 12,500 was appro- 
priated as a dividend at the rate of yen 5 per 
cent. per annum, the remainder being carried 
forward to the next account 





Tux ordinary half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the Kyoto 111th National Bank was 
held the other day. The net profits for the 
first half of the present year were yen 24,729.072, 
of which yen 420 was set apart towards pay- 
ment of business tax, yen 1,500 as a reserve 
fund, yew 7,000 as miscellaneous expenses, yer 
420 as remuneration to officers, yen 200 asa 
special reserve fund, and yen 15,000 was appro- 
priated as a dividend at the rate of yen § per 
share of yes 1co per annum, the remainder 
being carried forward to the next account. 


Very little change is noticeable in the Import 
trade, Yarns, Shirtings, and Piece-goods being 
reported dull and slow of sale. There are large 
stocks of Metals and few sales, Iron Bars 
having moved off to a small extent, but at lower 
prices, Of Kerosene there are over 600,000 
cases in stock, and the only sales reported are 
a few small parcels of Devoe, but the figure has 
not transpired, and rates may still be called 
nominal. But little Formosa Sugar has yet to 
arrive, and the stock in hand is held for more 
money, the 13,000 piculs sold during the week 
having fetched considerably higher prices ; 
Whites are about the same as last week. The 
Silk trade is of only moderate dimensions, 
holders failing to make due allowance for the 
condition of exchange, but they appear with 
few exceptions to be strong enough to hold out 
for the rates asked, hence the paucity of tran- 
sactions. Nothing new in Tea ; sales and prices 
about the same as for the last few weeks, though 
fully five and a half million pounds more have 
been shipped this season than last year at same 
date. Exchange has fluctuated slightly, but the 
latest movement is again upward and rates close 
firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





count 110. 
Tur Xoku-hon of July 25th again addresses an 
open letter to Count Ito. The gist of the letter] 





is as follows :—In our last issue, we endeavoured | 


to tell Your Excellency how impatient the public 
is tosee you once more assume the supreme 
direction of affairs. We hope that your will not 
take an unfavourable view of our humble re- 
commendations. We should not have been so 
bold as to offer advice to a statesman of your 
position, had there not been some questions of 
vital importance which make the present poli- 
tical situation extremely complicated. In the 
first place, there is the question of ‘I'reaty Revi- 
sion. Statesmen like Counts Inouye and Oku- 
ma having successively failed to bring the nego- 
tiations to a successful issue, it is very doubtiul 
whether the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who has the unfortunate record of having had 
a share in the failures of his two predecessors, 
will be any more happy than they. Further, 
the opening of the Diet is drawing nigh. The 
coming cession will witness animated debates 
on many exciting questions, such, for instance, 
as the reduction of public expenditures, the 
interpretation of the Constitution, the decrease 
of the land tax, and so forth. Will the present 
Government be able to remain in harmony with 
the Diet, when these questions come before the 
latter? Yet another thing demanding skilful 
management Is the temper of the noble mem- 
bers of the Diet. At the time of their elections, 
they invited contemptuous criticisms on the 
part of the public by unbecoming intrigues and 
unworthy devices to which they resorted for the 
purpose of getting themselves elected. As a 
consequence, you know that only yourself and 
Counts Matsukata and Katsu have been elected, 
out of the whole number of Counts of recent 
creation, It is thus evident that a House which 
is to be constituted of such Members requires 
extremely dexterous management on the part 
of the Cabinet. Will the present Ministers 
be capable of accomplishing this? The con- 
sideration of these circumstances has induced 
us to approach your Excellency at the present 
juncture. We know that men of Satsuma ex- 
traction may regard you as wanting in dogged 
intrepedity, while those of Choshu origin may 
blame you as being somewhat indifferent to the 
interests of your birthplace. On the other 
hand, the men of Tosa may consider you as a 
despot, while you may be disliked by the devo- 
tees of the Shén/o cultas a champion of freedom. 
Each of these coteries only look at your Excel- 
leney through the spactacles of prejudice ; their 
occasional complaints can by no means detract 
from the great services you have rendered to 
the State. Among all the statesmen of the pre- 
sent day, there is not one who wields a strong 
influence over so large a number of talented 
men as your Excellency does. Among finan- 
ciers, the section led by Count Matsukata is 
understood to place their confidence in you; 
while that under the immediate influence of 
Count Inouye is also desirous of obtaining your 
help. Among diplomatists you have the sup- 
port of such menas Viscounts Kawase, Enomoto, 
‘Tanaka and Yoshida, and Messrs. Matsu, Kuki, 
Watanabe, and Hanabusa. Your Excellency 
also enjoys the confidence of a number of men 
“—torswn for their devotion to the Imperial House, 
such, for instance, as Counts Katsu, Soeshima, 








and Yoshii, Viscount Kaieda, Baron Takasaki, | 





and Messrs. Motoda, Hayashi, Saisho, and 
Maruyama, Among men credited with legis- 
lative ability, you exercise influence over Counts 
Yamada and Yanagiwara, Senators Murata, 
Ozaki, and Hosokawa, Messrs. Miisukuri, Na- 
kashima, Inouye (Ki), Kdno, Kaneko,’ Ito, 
Suematsu, and a number of talented persons 
out of office. You are also on good terms with 
such military and Naval offi 
Saigo, Yamakawa, ‘Takashima, Oyama, and 











Kawakami, and Admiral Kabayama, and their| 


followers. Moreover, educationalists like Messrs. 
Nakamura, Kato, Fukuzawa, 


Among men of business, you have the 
port of Messrs, Narabara, Tamura, Morioka, 


sup- 
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Hamao, Tsuji, | 
and others also place their confidence in you, | 





Hamaoka, Tanaka, Mayeda, Hirosawa, and so 
forth. Besides these already mentioned, you 
enjoy the confidence of most of the members 
of the nobility and of a majority of the men 
noted for their erudition. Above all, we con- 
gratulate you on the happiness of enjoying the 
confidence of your Imperial Master. We our- 
selves are also convinced of the disinterested 
zeal and loyalty with which your Excellency 
has hitherto. responded to the calls of your 
countrymen.” 





REPORT OF MR. NAKAHAMA ON THE CHOLERA, 

Mr. Nakanama, an official expert attached to 
the Home Deparunent, who was ordered to 
proceed to Nagasaki at the end of June, return- 
ed to the capital on the 16th ultimo. The fol- 
lowing is the stibstance of the report he has 
made to the Home Office :— The examination 
of the matter discharged from the patients has 
confirmed the presence of the comma bacillus, 
thus proving the present epidemic to be Asiatic 
cholera of pure type. Moreover, the case of 
Idsumito Kiku, the first patient, has been 
traced toa foreign vessel, in which her hus- 
band was employed as a labourer on the day 
previous to her sickness, while the third patient, 
Harada Odokichi, was one of the working hands 
employed by a German vessel, which had come 
into the port from Hongkong with foreign rice. 
In regard to the cause of the present epidemic, 
various surmises have been formed ; some per- 
sons attributing it to the unwholesome food 
which the poorer class have been compelled to 
use owing to the exorbilant price of rice, while 
others think that germs of endemic cholera 
were called into activily in consequence of 
the excavation made for constructing the Na- 
gasaki Water-works. There is, however, no 
evidence warranting the reference of the disease 
to these sources. The real cause is evidently 
communication held with foreign vessel. 
Shanghai and other places are yearly visited b: 
cholera, various forms of fever have been pre- 
vailing this year, and although the existence of 
cholera among the crews of the vessels referred 
to above is not proved, little doubt can be enter- 
tained that contagion took place through the 
medium of the cargoes, &c., of those vessels. 
‘Thus in Tsunoguchi, nearly every case can be 
clearly traced to the Fort/omo-maru, a vessel 
plying between that place and Shanghai (with- 
out going to Nagasaki), Among the victims at 
that place, Taguchi Fusa and her sister had 
lovers whom they frequently met among the 
crew of the vessel, and Mori Matsusaburo was 
a labourer engaged in carrying coal to the same 
vessel, while Yamazaki Sei was the concubine 
of the captain. In short, out of the ten cases 
that appeared there, six have been directly traced 
to the above-named vessel.” We commend 
these facts to the notice of the very wise jour- 
nalists who recently informed the public that 
defe sanitation was the sole cause of cholera 
in Nagasaki, and that a little good management 
would soon eradicate the plague. 























VISITORS TO THE EXHIBITION, 
Ix one sense the Industrial Exhibition which 
was closed on Thursday proved a success: the 
namber of persons who visited it was greater 
than the number at either of the preceding Ex- 
hibitions. The figures are as follow :— 


First Exhibition, total number of visitors ... 
Second Exhibition, total number of visitors 
‘Third Exhibition, total number of visitors... 1,023,091 

















|The last total is made up thus :— 
Complimentaryticket-holders 7.067 
Special ticket-holde 42,209 
Ordinary visitors . see 946,802 
Students sey i 26,709 





An increase of two hundred thousand visitors 
in 1890, as compared with 1881, though toa 
certain extent satisfactory, falls considerably 
below what might have been expected. The 
facilities for travel are so much grealer now than 
they were nine years ago, that if the exhibition 
|had attracted even two million visitors, no one 
need have been surprised. Thus, though the 
vernacular press alludes with satisfaction to the 
above figures, we must confess that to us they 
are adisappointment. Indeed, in many respects, 
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the Exhibitition has created a bad impression 
many foreign observers. It has shown, indeed, 
that all the old artistic skill of Japan survives 
and many be turned to excellent account, but it 
has shown also a lack of business organization 
which argues ill for the development of the 
country’s resources, 


TREATY REVISION GLISHMEN, 
Writtne on the question of treaty revision, which 
has once more begun to attract public attention, 
the Kokumin-no-omo ot the 23rd instant ad- 
dresses to Englishmen a few words of warning, 
Hitherto, it observes, the United States of Ame- 
tica has been the first gate through which every 
proposal for the revision of the treaties had to 
pass. But now the plan has been changed, and 
it is to England that the first appeal is made. 
Once through this gate, the success of the battle 
will be secured, but “to carry the gate is a 
task of immense difficulty.” Why is England so 
tardy to admit Japanese claims? ‘Simply be- 
cause,” says our contemporary, “ England does 
not know the true worth of our country, or, in 
other words, because she does not recognize 
the progress which Japan has made in’ the 
past twenty years along the path of Occidental 
civilization, Are Englishmen blind? Are they 
deaf? They know the value of Australian hides 
and Indian jewels, but they do not seem to have 
eyes to see, or ears to hear of, a country as big 
as their own, shining by its own light on the 
horizon of the East. ‘To die for the sake of 
one’s true friend’ (onore wo shiru-mono no lame 
ut shisu), ix a principle guiding the conduct of 
Orientals. You Englishmen ought then to con- 
sider what our feelings would be to those wha 
are unfriendly to us. The Japanese may be a 
prejudiced people, but then they are préeminent- 
ly patriotic. Thirty years ago, we bore emnity 
towards foreigners ; we considered them liule 
better than beasts, and some of us did not 
hestitate to kill them wherever we found them. 
The custom of regarding foreigners as bar- 
barians has long since disappeared, but the 
instinct of patriotism and the courage to avenge 
an insult and to resent any ignominy cast upon 
the honour of the country, cannot be removed 
from the heart of the nation in the short interval 
of thirty years, Whether Englishmen preserve 
their prestige and influence in this country or 
not, depends entirely upon whether or not ihey 
revise their treaty with us on the basis of 
equality. The continuance of England's com- 
mercial ascendancy in Japan cannot but be seri- 
ously affected by the course which she may 
decide to take in respect of this question. It is 
not a question which England can afford to 
treat with indifference.” 


AND RB 











THE “KIUSHU DOSHIKAI.” 
AmonG the parties pretty largely represented at 
the recent elections there was one calling. itself 
the Krushu Doshikar, or the fellow-thinkers of 
Kiushu. It is not easy for foreigners to form a 
clear idea of the aims and creeds of the many 
sections into which, through lack of any really 
inspiring purpose, Japanese politicians are 
divided, and when a political coterie calls itself 
by no more distinctive tile than that of ‘“ fellow- 
thinkers,” the perplexity of outsiders becomes 
still more marked. With regard to the Doshi- 
fai, however, we read in the vernacular press 
that the leading members met, on the 22nd 
instant, in Fukuoka, and that, under the pre- 
idency of Mr, Okada Koroku, they passed 
various resolutions, constituting themselves a 
party, and subscribing to the following platform : 
1) That in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of Constitutional Government, the 
line of demarcation between the Legislative and 
the Executive be distinctly drawn ; (2) that the 
Imperial prerogatives be constitutionally deter 
mined and the responsibility of Ministers of Siate 
towards the Legislature be clearly defined ; (3) 
that the supervisory power (Kantoku-ken) of 
the Legislature over the Executive be sitis- 
factorily determined ; (4) that the power of pro- 
nouncing upon official measures and of impeach 
ment be vested in the Legislature, as well a5 
the power of judging all questions of national 
importance; (5) that the national expenditure 
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be economised and a proper fiscal system or- 
ganized ; (6) that the national income be duly 
calculated, the system of taxation reformed, and 
the national resources fostered ; (7) that the 
fiscal system of local Governments be reformed 
and steps taken to develop local autonomy ; (8) 
that official interference be excluded from the 
field of commerce and industry, and the system 
of official protection abandoned ; (9) that the 
Newspaper, Publication and Meetings Regula- 
tions be reformed ; (10) that the power of the 
courts and the police be curtailed, and the 
rights of the subject increased; (11) that the 
franchise be extended and the manner of deter- 
mining electoral districts amended. 


* 
ae 


The meeting also discussed and adopted an- 
other schedule of propositions some even more 
general than the above and some relating to 
organization. They are as follow:—(1) The 
Party shall be organised on principles of pro- 
gress ; (2) the party shall devote itself to poli- 
tical reform and to increasing the rights of the 
people, on the basis of parliamentary govern- 
ment; (3) the members of the party shall not be 
at liberty to form other political associations at 
will; (4) the party shall have a place of busi- 
ness; (5) the party shall have a standing com- 
mittee of 42 members, who shall meet for 
general purposes in the 3rd month of each 
year, but special meetings may be held at the 
request of 18 committee-men or upwards; (6) 
should it be deemed necessary by the com- 
mittee in session, a general meeting of the whole 
party or a meeting of representatives may be 
summoned ; (7) six members shall be chosen 
from each prefectural organization to constitute 
the standing committee, and the choice shall be 
made in a manner suited to local conditions ; 
(8) these rules must not be altered except by a 
decision of the standing committee. The place 
of business mentioned in the fourth article has 
been fixed in Fukuoka, and the Radical Club 
hitherto established in that city is to be moved 
elsewhere. 








HYPNOTISM. 
Recenter the British Medical journal published 
an account of certain experiments into the phe- 
nomena attending hypnotism conducted at 
Leeds in the presence of a large concourse of 
physicians and surgeons—attention was con- 
fined to the use of hypnotism as an anzsthetic 
during the performance of dental and surgical 
operations. The absolute insensibility to pain 
which characterised the operations seems less 
astonishing than the circumstance that one 
of the patients is reported to have been 
hypnotised by a writien order. “I send 
you,” wrote Dr. Milne Bramwell, of Goole 
to the operating dentist, ‘ a patient with 
enclosed order, When you give it her she 
will fail asleep at once and obey your com- 
mands.” The order, which operated with per- 
fect success, was given in the following terms 
—* Go to sleep by order of Dr. Bramwell and 
obey Mr. Terner’s commands.” An example 
given by Dr. Charcot of Paris, in a paper which 
appeared in the Morum early this year, indicates 
the wonderful force of suggestion, He per- 
suaded a hypnotised patient that a sheet of 
blank paper was his photograph. He next 
placed the pseudo-photograph among a score 
of other blank sheets exactly alike, and gave 
her the pack, telling her to find whether it con- 
tained anything she had seen before. As soon 
as she came to the imaginary photograph she 
instantly recognised it, and never failed to do 
so as often as the experiment was repeated. 
But something more marvellous is to come. 
The operator had but to express a wish to the 
patient before awakening her, and “for hours, 
nay for days, sometimes for weeks,” the halluci- 
nation survived after the mind had resumed its 
normal life and function, and she still identified 
the blank sheet as a portrait. Similarily a cri- 
minal “suggestion” may be impressed on the 
mind of the patient. At the Salpétritre a paper 
knife has ofien been placed in the hands of a hy- 
pnotic subject with an order to murder one of the 
persons present, and on awaking the patient has 
deliberatedly and often cunningly attempted to 
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execute the command. According to MM. 
Binet and Féré, the colleagues of Dr. Charcot, 
“the danger of these criminal suggestions isin- 
creased by the fact that at the will of the experi- 
menter the act may be accomplished several 
hours, and even several days after the date of 
suggestion.” Those who act under the in- 
fluence of suggestion display more daring and 
courage, and even more intelligence, than when 
they act from their own impulse. Loss of me- 
mory is one chief characteristics of the facts of 
suggestion, so that the hypnotic subject does 
not while awake know from whom, when, or 
hdw the suggestion was received; and even 
when hypnotised anew, he will be unable to 
reveal anything if in the first trance he has re- 
ceived a special suggestion of complete oblivion. 
Finally, the time required for putting in train a 
scheme of crime in almost inconceivably brief. 
“Wehave observed,” write these authorities, “that 
in the course of filteen seconds we could throw a 
subject into a lethargy, and then into somnam- 
bulism, suggestanact,and then awake him.” To 
these facilities for the criminal use of hypnotic 
suggestion it may, apparently, now be added 
that by means of a fabricated order or telegram 
an irresponsible third person may assume con- 
trol of a hypnotic subject. But notwithstanding 
all these apparent facilities for the perpetration 
of crime and the security of the criminal, 
hypnotic suggestion is, according to Dr. Char- 
cot, by no means so simple, safe, and certain a 
weapon as it at first appears. Even hysterical 
men, are seldom and only with difficulty hypno- 
tisable. Fit subjects are comparatively few, and 
they frequently require training—a task which 
is not easy and which needs time, Moral re- 
sistance has next to be taken into account. 
Some subjects positively refuse to obey even in 
hypnotic sleep commands which they would 








resist. if awake, Supposing, however, the 
suggestion—one of murder, for instance — 
has been accepted. The assassin, overs 





mastered by the suggestion, lies in ambush 
for his victim. ‘But if the victim does not 
pass. What then? Will he put off the crime 
till the next day? By no means. The victim 
must be there at the appointed hour, else, as 
I know very well from repeated experiments, 
a fit of hysteria will in most cases be the ending 
of the matter. Or perhaps the subject will 
have an attack of acute delirium or of babbling 
mania, very unfortunate for. the magnetiser ; 
and this cannot be checked save by counter 
suggestions that itis always very difficult to make 
the subject accept.” What Dr. Charcot calls 
“laboratory crimes” are, on the whole, simple 
operations in which the elements of chance, 
accident, and circumstances are eliminated ; 
but he greatly donbis the possibility of a scheme 
of crime being successfully executed in real 
life by means of hypnotic suggestion. At any 
rate, no single crime actually committed by 
these means has, he contends, ever been dis- 
covered. Whatever hypnotism may in the 
future contribute, under any of its aspects, 
to our knowledge or advantage, there can 
be no doubt that its use by the ignorant and 
irresponsible is as dangerous and often as dis- 
astrous as its phenomena are attractive. Dr. 
Charcot asserts that the course of the mesmeric 
showman may be traced from city to city by 
the nervous maladies and mental diseases which 
he leaves behind him; and there is little doubt 
that the results of private experiment, prompted 
by mere curiosity. or performed simply for 
amusement, are of the same mischievous 
character, 


THE “TEN-SOKU.” 
Tue Zen-soku, which has hitherto beenedited en- 
lirely by Mr, Kato Hiroyuki, has been transferred 
to the joint editorship of the members of the Te- 
tsugaku Kenkyu Kwai (Association for Philoso- 
phical Investigations), of which Mr. Kato is 
President, The change became advisable in 
consequence of his appointment to the position 
of President of the Imperial University. In the 
first number under the new management, Mr. 
Kato writes about Natural Laws and explains 
the mode of their operation inthe human as 
well as the physical world, Mr. Inouye Enry6, 





UNIVERS 
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a Buddhist philosopher, defines the term fefsu- 
gaku (philosophy) about which some erroneous 
notions are popularly entertained. ‘The next 
article is on Industrial Depression, by Mr. 
Hamada Kenjiro. He alludes to the periodical 
occurrence of tradal depression in Japan, and 
explains at some length the theory advanced by 
Mill, Jevons, and other economists of the Eng- 
lish school. Lastly, Mr. Suzuki Kentaro con- 
Uibutes an essay on Man, which is a mere 
collection of questions relating to the origin and 
destiny of the human race, A few reviews of 
current publications, two or three poems, and 
some comments on current events, complete the 
table of contents. Judging from this number, 
we cannot say that the magazine has acquired 
greater interest or developed additional merit 
under its new management, but we may fairly 
hope that in future times, the members of the 
Tetsugaku Kenkyu Kwai will show themselves 
more competent to maintain the high standard 
which the Zen-sodw always preserved under the 
sole editorship of Mr. Kato. 








SHIMA SPRINGS, 

As the hot weather comes, spa-going has be- 
come the order of the day. Those who are 
rurally inclined, may take interest in the follow 
ing letter from a correspondent of the ¥i 
Shimpo at Shima thermal springs in Joshvu, 
dated the 23rd ult.:—‘ At present, Visitors 
number about two hundred, most of them coun- 
try people. The temperature is comfortable ; 
all that could be desired, in fact, for case and 
for the purpose of idling. In the hottest part 
of the day the mercury stands ata point ranging 
between eighty-five and seventy degrees Fah. 
The Tokyo mail gets here in a day. Tokyo 
visitors desiring to come here should take the 
first train bound for Kodsuke, and alight at 
Takasaki, whence the trip to this place can be 
accomplished before sunset. 








A “SOSH” AND THR CHIEF OF THE POLICE. 

A GENTLEMAN, by name Sugeno Michichika, 
who is apparently a leader of the Osaka Sosh?, 
though we confess with humiliation that his 
name only now becomes known to us, has inter- 
viewed Viscount Tanaka, Chief of the Metro- 
politan Police, with results which the Hoch? 
Shimbun describes as calculated to produce 
a wholesome and satisfying effect on the mind 
of the representative of physical force. Re- 
ceived very courteously, Mr. Sugeno opened 
the conversation by enquiring whether the 
harsh measures of repression adopted by the 
police towards the Soshé were planned by 
the Cabinet or whether Viscount Tanak: 
alone was responsible. “In the latter event,” 
the visitor proceeded to remark, ‘‘I have to 
remind you that even though we Seshé be 
thrown into prison, others will know how to 
proceed.” To this curious query and its accom- 
panying intimation, Viscount Tanaka replied 
that the Chief of Police acts on the authority of 
his office, and that he does not consult the 
Cabinet except in cases of exceptional gravity. 
Up to the present all his action had been taken 
without any reference to the Cabinet. He 
denied, however, that any harsh measures had 
been adopted. The only object kept in view 
had been to prevent disturbance. Let the 
Sosh be ever so clever, they could not have 
thoroughly thought out every problem. “T 
too, in my youth,” the Viscount added, “ yield- 
ing to the impetuosity that accompanies juveni- 
lity, often resorted to perilous proceedings, and 
when, from the standpoint of my present ex- 
perience, I look back upon those times, I see 
how much Terred. No one, therefore, is less 
less likely 10 resort to severe measures of re- 
pression, towards those who only repeat the 
mistakes he once made himself. Mr. Sugeno 
then went on toenqnire what course the Go- 
vernment intended to pursue when the Diet 
assembied, but upon that topic Viscount Tanaka 
would give no information except that, while 
desiring and hoping to follow a lenient course, 
the Government would know how to proceed 
should emergencies arise. To this Mr. Sugeno 
replied that as the Sosh? were inspired by 
purely patriotic motives, there was no fear of 
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their disturbing the peace, and _ he therefore 
hoped that the power of their police would nat 
be lightly employed against them, But te 
count Tanaka answered that the power of the 
police had not been lightly employed in the 
past, and that he, on his side, hoped to see the 
‘Soshé conduct themselves with such honest 
consideration for the national welfare as to ob- 
viate all occasion for the exercise of that power. 
Mr, Sugeno is said to have retired content, a 
fact which indicates that his nature is not ex- 
acting. It is certain that since Viscount 
Tanaka's assumption of office as Chief of 
Police, the public has heard very little of the 


doings of Soshi. 








THE IMPERIAL NOMINEES IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 

Wrru regard to the members of the House of 
Peers who remain to be nominated by His 
Majesty the Emperor for meritorious services to 
the State or for erudition, the Maénichi Shimbun 
says that things have not fallen out quite as the 
public had expected. The general idea was 
that as the Emperor might be expected to con- 
fer the honour of nomination upon the titled 
members of the Senate, the Peers, in electing 
representatives from their several Orders, would 
avoid voting for Senators. It was found, how- 
ever, that no such precaution commended itself 
to the Peers, for, with a very few exceptions, 
they cast their ballots for the titled members of 
the Senate. Many conjectures are consequently 
afloat as to the persons upon whom the Imperial 
choice will fall. The Mainichi avers that Mr. 
Fukuzawa and Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke are gene- 
rally talked of, and it is certain that foreign 
opinion would strongly endorse such a selec- 
tion. We have often spoken of Mr. Fukuzawa, 
and expressed the hope that his eloquence and 
erudition might find a fitting field for their di: 
play in the Diet, while with regard to Mr. Iwa- 
saki Yanosuke, considered in respect of the 
immense services he has rendered the country 
by developing her resources, and the benefit he 
has conferred on the reputation of her business- 
men for enterprise and integrity, his nomination 
to the House of Peers would be universally ap- 
plauded, But we are persuaded that, however 
high the honour of being thus selected by the 
Sovereign, neither Mr, Iwasaki nor Mr, Fuku- 
zawa covets it. The latter is resolutely wedded 
to his often expressed wish of standing aloof 
from politics, for the present at all events, and 
the former is one of those rare men who, with 
all the means and temptations to live a life of 
ease, are nevertheless unable to separate them- 
selves from business. Doubtless this is one of 
the secrets of Mr. Iwasaki’s success, and being 
a person who never puts his hand to anything 
unless he can be sure of giving it a measure of 
earnest energy, he would probably regard nom- 
ination to the Upper House with no sort of 
satisfaction. 








DISSOLUTION OF THE “DAIDO DANKETSU” 
“ sryu-To” PARTIES. 
Last Wednesday was the day on which the 
Daido Danketsu and the Fiyu-to were to take 
final action in regard to the question of dissolv- 
ing their respective party organizations as a 
preliminary step toward the much talked-of 
triple alliance. Since the consummation of this 
alliance scheme depended directly upon the 
issue of Wednesday’s deliberations, it was 
watched with keen interest. From the report 
of the Kokumin Shimbun, we learn that the 
Daido Danketsu party opened an oflicial meet- 
ing, in which the resolution to dissolve was 
adapted by a large majority. A few, however, 
including Messrs. Suyehiro, the present editor 
of the Daido Shimpo, Inouye Kakugoro, and 
Oye Taku, objected to this course. Some of 
them even went so far as to express their wil- 
lingness to ally with the Atkofu-fo and the 
Fiyu-to. But the provincial members of the 
Daido Club supported almost in a body the re- 
solution to dissolve, and, after much discussion, 
succeeded in carrying their point. Commenting 
on this, the editor of the Kokumin observes 
that, the Datdo Dankelsu having now taken this 
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clusion, and the time is not far off when we 
shall see the grand alliance of all progressive 
parties successfully accomplished. As to the 
movements of the Fiyu-/o, the Yomiuri Shim- 
un reports that Messrs. Oi, Naido, Kiyama, 
Arai, and others convened a meeting in the 
Fujimiro, and formally resolved to dissolve the 
Fiyu-to. Some of the members expressed a 
desire to establish a social club, but this propo- 
sion was rejected on the ground that it might 
wound the feelings of others. 

eS ees 
FATAL ACCIDENT ON THE OMAHA.” 
Aw accident resulting in the death of two of 
the crew of the U.S.S. Omaha occurred on 
board that vessel on Wednesday afternoon, while 
at rapid firing practice off Owari Bay. The 
occurrence took place while the crew of one of 
the starboard guns, a Dablgren g-in, muzzle 
loader, were ramming home a projectile, and it is 
supposed that a spark had remained inthe 
chamber from the previous charge. Both 
sponger and loader were killed by the discharge, 
the former, J. E. Kirke, being blown clean from 
the ship, while the latter, Carl Emanuelsen, a 
Swede, was frightfully injured, the top of his 
skull being destroyed, his left arm torn off, and 
his chest crushed. Kirke, who was a native of 
Baltimore, was 31 years of age, and Emanuelsen 
was 27 years of age. Both men were much 
liked by their officers and comrades, and the 
sad occurrence is most deeply felt by the whole 
ship’s company. The Admiral, we are informed, 
has returned to the port to hold an inquiry into 
the accident, 








THE CONTRACT FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Wurtz Count Inouye occupied the office of 
President of the Temporary Construction Board, 
a proposal to build the Houses of Parliament 
on the Hibiya Parade Ground, at a cost, to be 
defrayed in ten years, of yen 8,160,000, found 
considerable favour with the authorities. The 
German style of architecture was believed to be 
most suitable, and in order that nothing shonld 
be wanting to secure success the work was en- 
trusted to the German firm of Messrs, Inde and 
Beckman, who came to Japan in 1886, and after 
making surveys entered into a contract with 
the Japanese Government. One of the con- 
ditions of this contract was that yen 30,000 
should be paid annually for five years as the 
cost of drawing plans, &c., and that Mr. James 
and other four persons should be employed to 
conduct surveys, on allowances of four or five 
hundred ye each per annum during the same 
period. On Viscount Yamao assuming charge 
of the Temporary Construction Board exception 
was taken to this arrangement on the score 
of ils very great expense, which it was felt 
ought not to be incurred in view of the empire's 
financial position, ‘I'he five persons mentioned 
were dismissed, receiving their salaries in full 
for the five years, and the firm of architects were 
notified of the determination of the contract. 
They are understood now, however, to decline 
abrogation of the contract, and the Authorities, 
according to the Hocki Shimbun—from which 
we take the above story—are a good deal em- 
barassed as to the course which they ought to 
pursue. 











GENERAL GRANT'S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Or course there is not a grain of truth in the 
Statement gravely made by a correspondent of 
one of our local contemporaries that “the poor 
of Tokyo were so ground down by a special tax 
to pay for the entertainment of General Grant 
that they were driven to the necessity of selling 
their clothes to pay for It is surprising that 
grown men can be found credulous enough to 
believe such silly canards, and that newspapers 
can be reckless enough to publish them. The 
facts about entertainments to General Grant are 
that Messrs. Masuda, Shibusawa, Okura, and 
others, “citizens of Tokyo” as they called 
themselves, held a meeting at which a committee 
was appointed, and subscriptions were then and 
there raised to the amount of from sixty to 
seventy thousand yen. The contributions were 
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purely voluntary, the subscribers being banke 
business men, and well-to-do fol ks of ihe capital, 





This sum was subsequently increased largely by 
further voluntary contributions. The Govern- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, and the poor did not pay one sen, 
voluntarily, or by way of tax. The idea of en- 
tertaining General Grant on his arrival in Tokyo 
originated with Mr. Masuda, and was prompted 
by a desire to return the civility shown by the 
citizens of New York to the first Japanese em- 
bassy to America. The fétes at Uyeno, the 
theatrical performance at Shintomiza, the ball at 
the Kobu-daigakko, and so forth were all paid 
for out of these voluntary subscriptions, and no 
tax of any kind was levied for the purpose, The 
correspondent signing himself, “ British Sub- 
ject,” who makes the above extraordinary 
statement, and supplements it by the still 
stranger comment that if “General Grant had 
known how the money was obtained, he would 
not have remained in the country an hour after 
the departure of the first steamer that could take 
him away,” has been the means of disseminat- 
ing a gross error, and will doubtless regret his 
mistake sincerely. x 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 

In an article on Count Andrassy that has just 
appeared in the June number of Worth and 
South, a widely read German magazine, the 
cartain hitherto veiling the inner history of the 
negotiations that led to the German-Austrian 
alliance has been partly drawn aside, and we 
are told that the terms of this famous treaty did 
not altogether correspond to Prince Bismarck’s 
wishes. The latter, according to the authority 
quoted, urged Austria to assume the obligation 
to aid Germany even in case of a war with 
France alone, a proposal opposed by Count 
Andrassy on the ground that he could not 
guarantee its execution should it be accepted ; 
so much, he said, would such an obligation be 
at variance with the sentiments of Emperor 
Francis Joseph's subjects. Prince Bismarck, 
however, who in the first article of the treaty 
had bound Germany with all her military forces 
to aid Austria in case of an attack by Russia, 
insisted that it was the express wish of his Em- 
peror that Ausuia should render Germany the 
same service z/s-d-vis France, and added that 
the alliance itself probably depended on this 
one point. Count Andrassy then declared that, 
in case of hopeless disagreement on that point, 
he was ready to ask his Emperor to name 
another negotiator in his stead; as for himself 
he could not conscientiously put his name to a 
ueaty the chief stipulation of which, according 
to his firm conviction, was altogether impos- 
sible of execution. For days this one point was 
the one difficulty of the negotiations, and the 
hope of a satisfactory result gradually vanished. 
All things have an end, and Bismarck’s departure 
was athand. The day before, the Hétel Im- 
périal was once more the scene of anxious but 
useless negotiations lasting till nightfall. An- 
drassy wearied and exhausted, retired to Schén- 
brunn, with the conviction that nothing had 
been and, indeed, that nothing could be done. 
The next day, early in the morning, Bismarck 
appeared in Andrassy’s residence: once more 
he urged his proposal, once more the old argu- 
ments were passed in review. The Austrian 
premier, though not without fear and misgivings, 
remained firm. Bismarck, getting more and 
more excited, finally exclaimed in a loud voice: 
“In case you are irrevocably opposed to this, 
well then,” here followed a long pause—* I'll 
put my name to the treaty as it is.” 














THE OFFICIAL INTERPHETATION OF THE NEW 
PUBLIC MEETINGS, ETC., LAW. 
Messrs, Kono Hironaxa, Suehiro Shigeyasu, 
Oye Taku, Inouye Kakugoro, and other leading 
members of the Dardo Club, were summoned 
on Friday morning last to the police office of the 
Kyobashi district and were informed that they 
must take speedy steps to abolish the Kon Club, 
ince it is regarded by the Authorities as a com- 
bination of political associations in direct con- 
flict with Article 28 of the Law of Meetings 
and Political Associations. They were told that 
the Authorities refrained from adopting legal 
measures against them in consideration 0! 
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the fact that the A’o/m Club had been form- 
ed previously to the publication of the law, 
and also because the Government did not wish 
to exercise severity in political matters. They 
were therefore given a week's time for careful 
consideration before being required to declare a 
definite course in respect of this matter. They 
were also warned of the illegality of the inten- 
tion ascribed to them of forming an alliance 
of all the progressive parties. On the same 
day, Messrs. Kataoka Kenkichi, Sugita Tei- 
ichi, Uyeki Yemori, and two other represen- 
tatives of the Askokuko Party were sum- 
moned to the Atagoshita Police Office, where 
they were ordered within one week either to 
dissolve their party organization, or to give 
to the proper authority the intimation required 
by the Law of Public Meetings and Political As- 
sociations. Simultaneously with the above pro- 
ceedings, the police served the same summons 
on prominent members of the Féyu-fo and 
the Xazshin-fo, and admonished them in regard 
to the alliance of the progressive patties. 














THE YIXED EXPENDITURES. 
A spectat issue of the Oficial Gasetie of Mon- 
day reported the promulgation of a law, in 
regard to the fixed expenditures referred to in 
Art. 67 of the Constitution, which has for some 
time past formed the subject of political dis- 
cussion both in official and journalistic circles, 
The following is a translation of the text of the 
law :— 

We, with the advice of our Privy Council, here- 
by give our Sanction to subsidiary Regulations of 
the Law of Finance, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 

(His Imperial M s 
(Great Seal). 
Dated August 2nd, 1890. 

(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata_ Ariromo, 

Minister President of State. 

Count Saigo ‘TsukuMIcHI, 

Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Vamapa Axryosut, 
Minister of State for Justic 
Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance, 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War, 
Count Goro Suosiro, 
Minister of State for Communications. 
Viscount Aoki Snuzo, 
Minister of te for Foreign Affairs. 
Viscount KaBayAMA SUKENORI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
YOSHIKAWA AKIMASA, 
Minister of State for Education, 
Mursu Munemirsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 
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Law No. 57. 





Art. The following items of expen 
included in the estimate of the annual expendi- 





tures for the 231d year of Meiji, shall be treated 
in the budget of the 2gth year of Meiji, as the 
Fixed Expenditures provided in Aut, 67 of the 
Constitution 
(1.) The salaries of civil and military officers, 
di allow s granted to civil officers on 
ing from office. 
penses for the maintenance of the army, 
avy, the gendarmerie, and the Colonial 












1 
(2.) 
the 

M 

(3.) Expenses for decorations, pensions, and ve 
ds. 

(4.) Expenditures arising from the operation of 
treaties and agreements concluded with fo- 
reign counties. 

(5.) The current expenses, and the ordinary 
expenses for repairs, of government offices. 

Art. 2.—The following items of expenditure 

based upon laws and ordinances promulgated 
before the opening of the Imperial Dict, shall be 
regarded as the “expenditures arising by the effect 
of law: 

(..) ‘Lhe expenses for the Imperial Diet. 

(2) The ordinary expenses for Courts of Law, 
and for the Board of Audit. 

(3.) Allowances granted for good service, and 
superannuation, 

(4.) Expenses for military conscription, 

(5) Txpennes for the collection of taxes and 
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(6.) Prison expenses. 
(7.) Expenses for matters relating to communi 


cations, and for marks and signals for naviga- 
tion. 

(8.) Expenses for shipwrecked vessels, both 
native and foreign. 

(9.) The local expenses of Ok 
(Rivkin) and) Ogasawara: 
lan 

(10.) Famine Relief Fund (Biko Chochikn). 

(in) E: for the purchase of land 
Hokkaido sold by the Government. 

(12.) Rewards and relief funds, 

Act. 3.—The following items of expenditure shall 
be treated in the budget for the 24th year of Meiji 
as the “ Expenditures. arising from the legal obli- 
gations of the Government,” according to the pro- 
vision made in the second paragraph of Art. 67 of 
the Constitution, 

(1.) Expenses for shrines and temples. 

(2.) Expenses for redeeming public loans, their 
interest, and expenses connected with paying 
the same. 

(3.) Subsidies annually granted on public works 
and police expenses in different pla in 
compliance with ordinances which have already 
gone into operation. 

(4) Various kinds of pension bonds of Okinawa 
Prefecture, 

(5.) Subsidies and guarantees given to vari 
enterprises of navigation, railroads, manufac- 
tures, and industries, as well as to schools are 
hospitals, 

(6.) 7 rewards and grants (onkite 
oyobé te ate) for foreigners in the Government 
employment. 

(7). Legal damages and costs. 

(8). Moneys to be paid back 

(9). Experises for the management of money in 
the ‘Treasury. 

(10). Inierest’on money in the Government's 

epings (adsuke-kin). 
(11). Rent of buildings and lots which have 
already been hired. 

Act. 4.—Expenses relating to Government 
undertakings requiring several years for com- 
pletion, which have been provided for in the Bud- 
get before the 23rd year of M and which can 
not be completed before the 24th year, sha 
regarded as continuing expenditures. 


* 
Par 


It may be assumed that before committing 
itself by Imperial Rescript to a hard and fast 
definition of the interpretation of Article Sixty- 
seven, the Cabinet gave the fullest considera- 
tion to this important matter. For some time 
rumour had assigned to Ministers the inten- 
tion of supplementing the much disputed 
article by an ordinance, but public opinion, 
very freely expressed in the newspapers, was 
against any such step, and we scarcely expected 
that it would be taken. But the Government is 
under the necessity of laying an annual Budget 
before Parliament, and to compile the Budget 
involved a practical decision as to the significa- 
tion of Article Sixty-seven. Apparently it has 
been deemed expedient to clothe that decision 
with conclusive authority by the endorsement of 
an Imperial Rescript. Parliament will now be 
precluded from raising any question as to the 
construction of the Budget in respect of Article 
Sixty-seven. We should have thought, however, 
that the same end might have been obtained for 
all practical purposes without recourse to the 
special issue of a. Rescript, for any Budget, 
compiled by the Minister of Finance with the 
approval of the Cabinet, and submitted to the 
Diet in the name of the Government, must have 
been accepted as embodying the Emperor's in- 
terpretation of the Law of Finance. But the 
Government must be assumed to know its own 
business best. It doubtless foresaw that nothing 
short of the issue of this Rescript could prevent 
inconvenient discussion. 
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With regard to the interpretation put on the 
67th Article, our readers will observe that it tallies 
almost exactly with that given in Count Ito's 
Commentary on the Constitution. Count Ito's 
words are :-—“ Ordidnary expenditures required 
by the organization of the different branches of 
the Administration and by that of the Army and 
Navy, the salaries of all civil and military 
officers, and expenditures that may be required 
in consequence of treaties concluded with fo- 
reign countries, are to be regarded as expen- 
ditures based by the Constitution upon the powers 





appertaining tothe Emperor.” Among “expendi- 
tures that have arisen by the effect of law,” he in- 
cludes * the expenses of the Houses of the Diet, 
annualallowancesand other miscellancous allow- 
ances to the members, pensions, annuities, 
expenses and salaries required by the organiza- 
tion of offices determined by law, and other 
expenses of a like nature ;” while “expendi- 
tures that appertain to the legal obligations of 
the Government ” are stated to be “interest on 
the national debt, redemption of the same, sub- 
sidies or guarantees to companies, expenses 
necessitated by the civil obligations of the 
Government, compensations of all kinds, and the 
like.” It thus appears, as indeed might have 
heen anticipated, that the drafters of the recent 
Law have strictly adhered to the intention of the 
Constitution interpreted by its principal framer. 








THE AMENDED MEETINGS REGULATIONS. 
Writing of the Amended Meetings Regula- 
tions, the Mainichi Shimbun while noting 
various respects in which the new enactment 
shows improvement on the old law, describes 
the provision excluding women and minors from 
participation in political meetings as a point 
involving considerable severity, Our contem- 
porary finds itself unable to understand why 
the Government should prohibit women fiom 
listening to speeches, and why combination of 
and communication between parties should not 
be allowed. The provision, also, requiring 48 
hours’ notice of a meeting seems to be uncalled 
for, As a whole, however, the amendments 
embodied in the new regulations are distinctly 
on lines of improvement, and while congratulat- 
ing the public as well as the Authorities on this 
fact, the Mainichi hopes to see the spirit of 
tolerance more largely introduced in the treat- 


ment accorded to the press by official circles. 


* 
* 


* 

The Hocht Shimbun, while admitting that 
the tendency of the new measure is un- 
doubtedly less in the direction of | severity, 
looks forward to still greater freedom in the 
future, for in the present state of the public 
mind the Hocki finds nothing but cause for 
regret in anything that may tend to give rise 
to ill feeling or resentment towards the Authori- 
ties, Our contemporary desires greater modera 
tion in connection with the articles prohibiting 
the sending ont of letters or delegates in ad- 
vocacy of a party’s principles, and combination 
or correspondence by parties, regarding these 
restrictions as not only useless but tending to 
introduce inconvenience and obstruction in the 
new era of constitutional government. 
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The Daido Shimbun thinks that the work of 
legislating for the matters covered by these re- 
gulations should fall more properly ‘within the 
scope of the Imperial Diet. The Dasdo con- 
demns the provision excluding women from 
political meetings; that which forbids meetings 
and processions within three miles of the 
Houses of Parliament while the latter are in 
session; and that which prohibits combina- 
tion and communication between parties. 
The progress of society, the Tokyo journal 
thinks, necessarily involves the coming forward 
of women in political matters; the limit within 
which crowds may not meet and move about 
shauld be reduced to ten cho; while the third 
restriction is unnecessarily harassing, and must 
interfere with the natural growth and develop- 
ment of parties. 





JAPAN AND CHICAGO. 
Tur Fiji Shimpo, always watching for oppor- 
tunities to advance the material interests ot the 
nation, calls attention to the importance of 
making full preparations for the International 
Exhibition, to be held in Chicago in 1893. The 
United States is Japan's best customer, being 
the largest purchaser of Japanese staples. In 
the countries of the Old World, people have 
long been educated to admire a certain style of 
fine arts, Taste and skill are fully developed 
there on fixed lines. As a natural consequence, 
men are very slow to appreciate the value and 
beauty of Japanese fine art. Even if they de- 
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tect some features that command their admira- 
tion, they modify and transform them to suit 
their own canons of art. Therefore the most 
that Japan can expect from the display of her 
objects of art in European exhibitions is the 
hollow fame of being endowed with artistic taste. 
No substantial benefit results in the way of ob- 
taining a market. But it is entirely different in 
the case of the United States. America is a 
new country keenly engrossed with the business 
of practical life. A large portion of the inhabi- 
tants are only emigrants from the lower orders of 
European society. These, having no predilec- 
tion for any special style of fine arts, are apt 
to become admirers of purely Japanese articles. 
The display of Japan’s fine art articles in 
the Philadelphia Exhibition resulted in the 
creation of a large market in the eastern part of 
the States. But in this eastern regions of 
America, the population is increasing and 
labour becomes more abundant year by year, 
so that it has become possible to supply local 
wants by local manufactures instead of pur- 
chasing from abroad. There is consequently 
litle prospect of maintaining, much less of 
widening, Japan’s market in these sections of 
the Republic. But in the great West, thousands 
of broad acres replete with undeveloped re- 
sources still wait to absorb the whole energy of 
the people in the busy pursuits of practical life. 
There men have no time to spare for the culti- 
vation of fine art and the manufacture of decora- 
tive articles. For such things they must depend 
entirely on foreign supply. Moreover, these 
people are mostly men of great wealth, possess- 
ing an enormous amount of purchasing power 
and very fond of displaying their riches, as is 
only too natural in the case of persons who 
have acquired sudden opulence. What stupend- 
ous encouragement would be given to Japan’s 
foreign trade, could she only succeed in making 
the inhabitants of the Western States appreciate 
the true merits of her industrial arts! The 
Chicago Exhibition affords just the needed oppor- 
tunity for attaining this most desirable end. By 
its means Japanese artists can display the riches 
of their taste and geniu: It must be borne in 
mind, however, that articles of true merit can- 
not be produced in the course of a few months 
or even years. This, then, is the time to begin 
preparations in order to utilize so rare an op- 
portunity, Asa preliminary and most essential 
step, our Tokyo contemporary recommends 
that the executive commissioners of the present 
Exhibition should exert every effort to impress 
upon the minds of exhibitors the great import- 
ance and advantage of showing their artistic 
skill to the American public in the coming ex- 
hibition of Chicago. 
ane 

We do not wish to write a word that can be 
construed in the sense of deterring Japanese 
art artizans from following the wholesome advice 
given by the Fijé Shimpo. It is vitally neces- 
sary that they should put forth all their energies 
to make a worthy display at the Chicago 
hibition, for they will there have an exceptional 
opportunity of appealing, not to America alone, 
but to the whole world. Nevertheless, our 
respected contemporary’s enthusiasm carries it 
beyond the boundaries of veracity. What is 
meant by saying that the artistic taste of Europe, 
fitted to a conservative groove, is incapable of 
appreciating the beautiful novelty of Japane: 
style, and that a wide market for this country’s 
objects of art cannot be looked for in the Old 
World? Howsingular is this misapprehension, 
and how painful the ingratitude underlying it. 
Will the 777 Shimpo pause for a moment and 
consider gravely who have been the exponents 
of Japanese Art, and who its introducers to the 
Occidental world. Anderson, Franks, Gonse, 
Rein, Audsley and Bowes, Huish, Dresser, 
Conder, Cutler, the Editors of Artistic ¥apan 
—are not these the men who have taught 
the world the alphabet of Japanese art, and 
is it not through the labours of these men 
and these men only that her artistic genius 
has been interpreted and proclaimed? Judged 
by the standard of published work, there 
is not so much as one American citizen who 
can claim to belong to the first rank of Japan’s 
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art apostles. By and by we anticipate that Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa and perhaps Professor Morse 
will greatly modify this verdict, but our present 
business is with accomplished facts not with 
eventualties, and from that point of view itis 
beyond dispute that Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Germans have been the Western exponents 
of Japanese art. Turning to the more practical 
question of a market, we assert, with equal con- 
fidence that Paris and London, not New York, 
are the great centres of demand for Japanese 
objects of art. The American collector, with 
the true instinct of a decorative furnisher, seeks 
above all things for fine Chinese porcelains, 
and cares comparatively little for the less strik- 
ing though more exquisitely finished produc- 
tions of old Japan. It is not so with the 
Frenchman or Englishman. He is an eager 
buyer of everything Japanese that is really fine 
and that dates from an era prior to the 
Restoration, and it is to France and Eng- 
land that the great bulk of Japan's choicest 
chefs-d'euvre have found their way. American 
taste remains to be educated, and if the oppor- 
tunity of the Chicago Exhibition can be utilized 
for that purpose, the benefit to Japan will be 
immense. Thus our contention does not mili- 
tate in any degree against the recommendation 
of the F177 Shimpo, though we have thought it 
tight to protest against some of that journal's 
statements, 


ACCIDENT TO THE “ DAIMYO” SCIENTIFIC PARTY. 
News has come from Misaki, whither the Daz 
myo, as we mentioned the other day, had gone 
with a scientific party, of a rather serious 
accident, which has abruptly cut short the pro- 
gramme of Professor West and his guests. It 
seems that on Tuesday arrangements had been 
made to conduct a series of experiments with 
apparatus designed to take submarine photo- 
graphs. Datnyo was moored about two miles 
off Misaki in the position where the experiments 
were to be carried and a boat containing the gear 
had been brought out from the shore, with Pro- 
fessors Burton and Mitsukuri on board. When 
the boat came alongside Daimyo, her sendo 
jumped on board, and in doing so upset 
the gear which instantly exploded. It should 
be said that the photographic apparatus was 
designed to be operated by the agency of an 
explosive put up ina glass bottle. The effect of 
the explosion was to seriously injure Datmyo's 
sendo about the body while Professor Burton 
was a good deal hurt about the legs. The gear, 
which was very valuable, went to the bottom but 
was afterwards recovered. As showing the 
power of the explosion it may be stated that the 
report was heard at Misaki, two miles away. 








THE SUSPENSION OF THREE TOKYO PArERS. 


Ture of the metropolitan dailies, the Choya 
Shimbun, the Miyako Shimbun, and the 
Nippon, were recently placed under the ban 
of suspension on the ground of having circulat- 
ed opinions prejudicial to peace and good order. 
The offence of the Nippon does not, strictly 
speaking, seem to be political, the obnoxious 
article being, so far as we can judge, one in 
which the military authorities are spoken of as 
being steeped in’ corruption in pecuniary 
matiers. So far asthe Aippon is concerned, 
therefore, the public does not attach much 
importance to the stringent measure taken 
against it. But criticism is pretty busy about 
the propriety of the official measure in respect 
of the suspension of the other two papers, 
for in their case there is no doubt that 
the offence consists in an attempt to discredit 
the present Government, and the nature of 
an offence of this kind naturally appears in 
different lights to men differently situated. 
Apart from the question whether the Authorities 
have acted wisely in giving importance to 
what, without much danger, might perhaps have 
been left to its own fate, we may observe 
that the Choya lately took much pains to prove 
that the present Cabinet is in a state of hopeless 
embarrassment, that it is deserted and attacked 
by its own servants, and in effect that its authc= 
rity is gone. Such seems, on the most favour- 











able construction, to be the object of the two 
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articles in our contemporary’s issues of the 21st 
and 22nd ultimo ; for, although the issue offi- 
cially declared obnoxious is that of the latter 
date, we cannot separate from the offence 
a remarkable article in the issue of the pre- 
ceding day. As to the Miyako Shimbun, 
it assumed a tone somewhat similar to that 
of the Choya. In an article entitled * Diffi- 
culties of the Cabinet,” it took the trouble 
to map out three courses of policy, either 
one of which the Government might pursue in 
view of the approaching opening of the Diet: 
first to servilely obey the dictates of the Diet; 
secondly, to stand aloof from the Diet altoge- 
ther; and thirdly, to remain in office by con- 
tending against the opposition according to 
parliamentary methods. The first course no 
manly Government could stoop to adopt. As 
to the second course, the iyako thought that 
it would be inpracticable, for to pursue such 
a line of policy the Government would have 
either to manage the Opposition in the Diet 
with a skill and authority not apparently pos- 
sessed by the present Cabinet, or to resort to a 
military despotism incompatible with the re- 
presentative system of government inaugurated 
by the grace of the Emperor, The third and 
last course, our contemporary declared the 
Government entirely disqualified to pursue, the 
present Ministers being most of them more 
skilled to command troops than to wield the 
pen or wag the tongue. “The Cabinet be- 
ing unable to pursue any of these courses,” 
the Afiyako continued, “is it then doomed 
to perish? We answer, such is about the fate 
of the present Government.” In conclusion, 
however, our contemporary condescended to 
charitably advise “(the clan Cabinet” to rally 
its forces, small as they are, and try the last 
chances of parliamentary warfare, “for it is 
more manly to dare death bravely than to 
timidly await its advent.” It is plain that ac- 
cording to the -present system of press cen- 
sorate, such articles as these were most unlikely 
to escape official censure. If the Government's 
control of newspapers have any vitality what- 
ever, the Choya and the J/iyado were doomed 
to suffer. Of course their fate has awakened the 
usual chorus of foreign critics who hold the 
press sacred, and have persuaded themselves to 
think that its complete freedom is a crucial test 
of civilization. Perhaps they are right, but of 
one thing we are quite certain, namely, that 
the conduct of free newspapers does not always 
redound to the credit of civilization. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE HEALTH 
BUREAU ON CHOLERA. 

Tue Hochi Shimbun reports and comments 
upon a speech delivered the other day by the 
Superintendent of the Sanitary Bureau (Mr. 
Nagayo Sensai) on the treatment of cholera. 
Mr. Nagayo said the principle involved in re- 
cent amendments of the rules governing the 
treatment of cholera, was the withdrawal of 
power and responsibility from the police, and 
their transference to the medical faculty. 
The carrying out of methods of disinfection, 
etc, must now be performed by members 
of a patient's family under medical orders, 
while other steps that do not come within the 
province of a medical man are delegated to 
neighbours. The functions of the police, then, 
are mainly of inspection, and when necessary of 
guidance. Formerly patients had to be con- 
veyed to a disinfecting station (Afbyo-in) in ace 
cordance with the orders of the police, but now 
only those who cannot be properly treated in 
their own houses, or who wish to go to hospital, 
or people residing in hotels need be subjected 
to removal. By this means it is hoped to banish 
from the public mind that fear of removal to the 
hospital which has been found in many cases to 
lead to concealment of disease. In short the new 
rules dispense as much as possible with official 
interference, and encourage the people to act for 
themselves in cases of emergency.” Our con- 
temporary applauds the spirit that has prompted 
the changes thus described, and urges on the 
Authorities the advisabilily of requiring the 
public to elect—in addition to the official 
medical staff—several local doctors for each 
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ward, who may be expected to more succe: 





fully inculcate on the residents of their particular 
locality the nature of their responsibilities, and 
who will at any rate be generally acquainted with 
the condition of neighbouring families. 





JAPANESE WALL- PAPER. 
Japanese wall-paper made in imitation of leather 
first came before the foreign public at the Aus- 
trian Exhibition of 1871, but its capabilities were 
so imperfectly understood at that time that its 
exhibitor, Mr. Yamada Jirobei, offered it as a 
substitute for carpeting. It was then made in 
pieces 36 feet long, and of varions widths, but 
though’ its superior quality evoked favourable 
notice it failed to commend itself as a floor 
covering, being too thin and fragile for such a 
purpose. From an English gentleman, how- 
ever, who had observed the adaptability of the 
fabric as wall-paper, Mr. Yamada received an 
order, and subsequently a small export business 
was done in the article. In 1877 Mr. Yamada 
exhibited 200 rolls in the Paris Exhibition, and in 
the followingyear, attention having been directed 
to the product, employment in the Government 
Printing Bureau was offered to him which, how- 
ever, he refused. About this period various 
competitors entered the field, and bad work- 
manship soon caused a decrease in the export 
business, Mr. Yamada in his attempts to main- 
tain the quality of his manufacture being reduced 
by the high rate of wages and price of materials, 
to applying to the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce for financial aid, This he ob- 
tained in the form of a grant of ye 30,000, and 
by its means he was able to produce a paper 
which gained a second class silver medal in the 
Second Industrial Exhibition of 1887, and he 
has now received a first class prize of merit in 
the Exhibition just closed. Mr, Yamada owns 
five factories, ia which he employs a thousand 
hands. 

















THE “J1J1 SHIMPO’S” ADVICE TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE DIFT. 
We do not doubt that the following advice of 
the 7i7é Skémpo has the endorsement of many 
sober-minded Japanese. The editor writes 
thus :—‘‘ Now that the elections are over and 
the opening of the Imperial Diet is near at 
hand, both the Government and the people 
are busy preparing for the coming event, and 
the political world is roused to unwonted life 
and activity. The Authorities have, indeed, 
been engaged for years past making prepara- 
tions for this great crisis, but now being 
brought face to face with its actuality, they 
may naturally find that their foresight was not 
quite equal to the occasion. Thus, while we 
fully recognize the necessity imposed on them 
of making as many preparations as may appear 
prudent, we cannot, at the same time, think that 
mere preparations based on theoretical estimates 
will enable them to successfully weather the 
coming storm. It is of the greatest importance 
that they should set before them a definite line 
of action for their guidance through all phases 
of practical affairs with which the Diet may con- 
cern itself. We are informed that the Govern- 
ment, being specially anxious to be well prepared 
in matters relating to the budget, entertain the 
idea of defining by laws and ordinances the 
exact limits of the so-called “fixed expendi- 
tures,” that the Diet may have no opportunity to 
interfere with this part of the budget. We do not 
gainsay the Government's wisdom in being very 
cautious a/s-d-vés the first representative body, 
but to convene the Diet and yet to try to restrain 
its action by such measures, is, we venture to 
assert, just as improper and injudicious as to 
extend to a full-grown man the treatment of a 
child. We do not at all pretend todeny the 
very serious blunder of leaving in the hands of 
the Assembly the fate of vitally important ex- 
penditures, such for instance as those for the 
national defence upon which our very exist- 
ence asa Stale must depend. But we cannot 
persuade ourselves that the Japanese Diet is 
capable of claiming any control of such ques- 
tions. Even on the supposition that such a 
thing may possibly, and contrary to all expecta- 

















tion, come to pass, surely the Government will 
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still have time to take a firm stand. It would 
be highly injudicious to fetter the action of 
the legislative body simply in deference to the 
apprehension of such aremote possibility. The 
true foundation of a Government's strength 
vis-a-vis a representative body lies in the con- 
fidence of the country, This foundation once 
laid, there will be no occasion to be disturbed 
by any hostile mood of the opposition. To 
take refuge in the set terms of laws and ordin- 
ances for controlling the Diet, is by no means 
a measitre well calculated to inspire the nation 
with confidence. From from accomplishing its 
purpose, such a measure could not fail to 
engender a spirit of discontent and hostility, 
and thus defeat its own end. From these 
considerations, it is our earnest hope that 
the Government will take an  open-hearted 
and manly attitude towards the Diet, giving to 
the latter's action the same full scope that they 
claim for their own. Turning now to the Diet 
itself, we wish to remark that at present political 
parties exist only in name in our country. Mere 
cliques there are, magnified into political parties 
under various high sounding names, buta grand 
organization with a really efficient following is 
a thing yet unseen in Japan. Moreover, the 
members of these little parties, as well as per- 
sons professing independence, have formed no 
definite plan of action to guide their movements 
in the Diet. All their efforts thus far have been. 
to secure a seat in the House, not to hold it, 
when secured. We need not dwell upon the 
evil consequences that will inevitably follow, if 
members representing so many little cliques and 
divergent views should make the Diet an arena 
for petty strife. Some of them have doubtless 
given pledges to their constituencies, but should 
they, in order to redeem these pledges, be dis- 
posed to place undue importance upon matters 
of such comparatively minor consideration as 
the reduction of the Government expenses, the 
number of officials and so forth, and should 
they raise clamorous debates on the floor of the 
first Parliament, the only result will be to lower 
the dignity of Japan’s ‘first representative body 
as well as to destroy their own reputation. In 
short, as the members of the coming Diet have 
had no time to arrange among themselves any 
plan of united action this year, they will be 
very apt to follow the bent of their own fancies, 
like an army having no discipline. To advance 
to the attack with such disorganised forces 
would be a fatal error of tactics. The Diet's 
best plan will be to act on the defensive rather 
than on the offensive, and to take every precau- 
tion to strengthen its position. Instead of at- 
tacking the Government it should seek to erect 
a strong line of fortifications round its rights 
and privileges with full determination to dispute 
every inch of ground in case of encroachment. 
Such a course would not only be tactically the 
most advantageous, but would also tend to 
lay a permanent foundation of future parlia- 
mentary strength.” 





THR JUDGES OF SOY AT THE EXHIBITION. 
Amone the complaints made by exhibitors who 
feel aggrieved about the Judges’ awards at the 
Uyeno Exhibition, the most vehement is that of 
Mr. Iwasaki Jujiro, a well-known manufacturer 
of soy (shoyu) in Chiba Prefecture. His firm 
sent to the Exhibition samples of the soy called 
Famaju-shoyu, and received only a third-class 
prize, the soy of other manufacturers being 
placed higher. Of course this means a great 
deal to Mr. Iwasaki, for in Japan people set 
much store by official awards, and an article of 
consumption which has been publicly placed 
below its rivals is not likely to find a large sale. 
But what recourse is possible? We should 
have thought that nothing remained for Mr. 
Iwasaki except to sit down quietly and suffer in 
patience. He dogs not think so himself, how- 
ever, and what is more to the point, he has 
found two eminent barristers, Messrs, Masu- 
jima and Oyagi, who advise him that he ought 
not to resign himself to the unfavourable ver- 
dict. A suit has accordingly been instituted 
against the three Judges— Messrs. Akimoto, 
Shimizu, and Hida—praying that their award 
may be upset, and that they be compelled to 
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pay to the plaintiff damages amounting to 
21,428.568 yen, together with the costs of the 
suit, and to grant such other relief as the nature 
of the case may require. We do not know how 
the three places of decimals in the estimate of 
damages was arrived at, but they convey a 
clear impression of the minute injury to which 
the plaintiff has been subjected. The complaint 
addressed to the Court makes no reference to 
any law or regulation, and the question which 
will occur to most persons, as it does to us, is 
whether legal relief can properly be invoked 
under such circumstances. Could it be proved 
that the jurors at the Exhibition had been 
guilty of corrupt practices, a case would ob- 
|viously lie against them for fraudulent conduct. 
But nothing of the kind appears to be claimed. 
|‘The only ground of petition is that an error has 
been made, to the grave detriment of the plain- 
tiff's business. Jurors at an Exhibition seem 
to usto be a kind of private tribunal before 
which exhibitors come of their own free will, 
voluntarily submitting their manufactures for 
mutual comparison. The jurors, so long as 
they refrain from fraudulent or corrupt prac- 
tices, for which everyone in every capacity 
of life is criminally responsible, cannot be re- 
quired to justify their opinion before a Jaw court, 
Mr. Iwasaki Jujiro consented, of his own choice, 
to submit his soy to the verdict of the Jurors, 
and however largely the result may entitle him 
to public sympatiy, it certainly does not entitle 
him to legal redress. If the principle were once 
admitted that the jurors may be summoned before 
a law court to answer for every decision they 
pronounce, the discharge of their functions 
would become quite impossible. Mr. Iwasaki 
Jujiro has probably by this procedure advertised 
his shoy' far more effectually than the award of 
a gold medal would have advertised it, so that, 
on the whole, he is not perhaps to be greatly 
pitied. 








THE ISHIKAWAJIMA CONVICTS. 

Tue Daido Shimbun writes as follows on 
the condition of the Ishikawajima convicts :— 
There were in the prison on the 28th ult. 1,959 
persons, which shows an increase of 200 as com- 
pared with the same date last year. The 
prisoners range in age between twenty and thirty, 
very few indeed being above the latter limit, 
from which it may be concluded that the crimi- 
nal classes are largely recruited from those in 
whom the passions of youth still hold sway. 
Some surprise may be expressed because the 
high price of rice has not driven a larger pro- 
portion of the population to evil courses, but 
it should be remembered that if food is dearer 
people can get along on less in hot than in cold 
weather. Many of the prisoners are quite un- 
able to read, and a deplorably large number do 
not know their age, their own, or their parents’ 
names. These latter are mostly those who have 
while young been subjected to imprisonment, 
and have spent much of their time since in the 
prison, The chief ailments of convicts are in- 
digestion, consumption, &c., and the Authorities 
are most careful to guard their health, especially 
from the attacks of cholera, 








RESOLUTIONS OF 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
OF THE “ KAISHIN TO. 
Tax caucus of the Karsh in-fo, attended by more 
than twenty leading members of the party, was 
held in the afternoon of the 2nd inst, in their 
office at Minaminabecho. As the special busi- 
ness of the day, the sense of the assembly was 
taken on the premonitory caution given by the 
police authorities to Messrs. Shimada, Ozaki, and 
Kato in regard to the formation of an alliance be- 
tween ail progressive parties. Some held the 
opinion that the earnest desire of the Ka/shinio 
for this alliance as a step most conducive to the 
best interests of the nation, should not be 
abandoned on the appearance of so slight an 
obstacle, and that they should dissolve the ex- 
sting party organization and organize a grand 
party with all men of the same political senti- 
ment throughout the country, Others, opposing 
this opinion, maintained that this was not 
an occasion for taking any rash step under 
the influence of passionate feelings, and recom- 
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mended the more moderate course of obeying 
the admonition of the anthorities. Various 
other views were advanced, but the moderate 
opinion prevailed in the end, with the under- 
standing that another caucus should be con- 
vened in the near future to deliberate carefully 
what line of action ought to be adopted hereafter. 
Messrs. Shimada, Ozaki, and Kato were then 
instructed to convey to the police the reply of 
the party in the above sense. At the same 
meeting a motion was adopted unanimously for 
presenting a memorial to the Government re- 
commending the amendment of the Law of 
Meetings and Political Associations. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Koyedzuka Riu, 
Kato Masanosuke, and Yoshida Kiroku were 
appointed to prepare the draft forthwith, so that 
it may be presented to the proper quarter at 
an early day after receiving the signatures of 
all fellow thinkers. It was further resolved that, 
for realizing the object of this memorial, the 
party should take steps as active as are allowed 
within the limits of law, in order to arouse public 
opinion through the medium of the press and 
speech. Should they still fail to obtain a 
favourable hearing from the Government, they 
purpose to make the subject the first. question 
on the opening of the Imperial Diet by virtue 
of the provision made in Art. 62 of the Law of 
the Diet. 





* * * 

In regard to the same matter, the Fzyu-/o, the 
Atkoku-koto, and the Koin Club have already 
taken steps to give the police authorities proper 
notice of their intention to dissolve their respec- 
tive party organizations. On the other hand, the 
Daido Danketsu still remains undecided. Judg- 
ing from statements in the vernacular papers, it 
appears that men who occupy the position of poli- 
tical satellites to Count Goto, or “ the body-guard 
of Count Goto” as the editor of the Choya 
Shimbun calls it, are strenuous advocates of the 
maintenance of the Daido Danketsu as an in- 
dependent party, renouncing the idea of form- 
ing an alliance with other parties except in 
respect of living issues on the floor of the Diet. 
On the other hand, the rank and file of the party, 
chiefly composed of provincial members, are 
inclined to the dissolution of the party, with the 
purpose of paving the way for the formation of a 
new party embracing all men of progressive 
principles. 


THE ‘sosHI.” 

In recent times the so-called sosh7 cut no un- 
important figure in the political affairs of the 
country, and seemed to enjoy a preity free hand. 
But if we may credit what is stated in the Fir 
Shimpo, they will soon be subjected to a dose 
of their own particular kind of medicine. In 
a certain part of Kiushiu, says our contemporary, 
there is a band of resolute youths, who, having 
heard that the so-called sosh? are strutting about 
in Tokyo and other places, violently intruding 
upon political meetings and generally indulging 
in disgraceful intimidation and mob law, have 
become very indignant, and determined that the 
character of chivalrous and patriotic Japanese 
would suffer were these desperadoes allowed to 
wield their pernicious power without restraint, 
especially now that the opening of the Diet is so 
near at hand. They have, therefore, formed 
themselves into what is styled ‘‘ The Sosh/ Sup- 
pression Band,” and about fifty of them are 
reported to be on their way to Tokyo with the 
determination of thrashing the sosh? into sense 
and teaching a lesson to the student class gene- 
rally. Itis further reported that they will not 
care a straw for such a trifling matter as the loss 
of their own lives, if only they succeed in their 
purpose. 








A NEW EDUCATIONAL DEPARTURE. 
Tur Tokyo Semmon Gakko has introduced 
into its curriculum a new feature of great im- 
portance from a literary point of view, as it 
warks the public recognition of the efforls of 
the Jrlerati of the rising school. Hitherto the 
Imperial University and other educational in- 
stitutions of high standing, whether Govern- 
mental or private, have all recognized the im- 
portance of giving instructions in the much 
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neglected native language and Chinese litera- 
ture. But the instructors appointed for this 
purpose being in almost every case men 
educated according the old system, have proved 
themselves singularly deficient in capacity for 
systematizing what they were asked to teach. 
Meanwhile, many young men, fully trained 
under the new system, have applied them- 
selves to the study of the Japanese and Chinese 
literature, and under their influence the chaotic 
mass of Japanese national literature is now being 
brought into order and system. Clothed thus 
in wholly new garments by leaders of the mo- 
dern school, the study of Japanese and 
Chinese literature, hitherto the dullest of all 
studies, has begun to fascinate every young 
student of imaginative tendency. But the hon- 
our of affording public recognition to the 
literary men of the new school for the first time 
belongs to the Tokyo Semmon Gakko. That 
college, it is announced, has obtained the ser- 
vices of Mr. Morita Shiken as instructor in Chi- 
nese; of Mr. Mori Kwainan, as instructor in 
poetry, Chinese novels, and the drama; of Mr, 
Mori Ogwai, as instructor in esthetics ; and of 
Mr. Aiba Késon as instructor in the Japanese 
drama, These gentlemen are now ‘Very well 
known in Japan among the rising /i/eraf!. Mr. 
Morita Shiken is the literary editor of the Hochi 
Shimbun, and his miscellaneous sketches are 
admired for simplicity and grace of style. Mr. 
Mori Kwainan, son of the late Mr. Mori Shun- 
1, one of the best poets of his time, is already 
recognized as a worthy successor of his father’s 
fame in a certain branch of versification. 
He is an extremely fascinating writer. Mr. 
Mori Ogwai is a military surgeon by profes- 
sion. Having graduated with distinction at 
the Medical College of the Imperial University, 
he subsequently spent several years in Ger- 
many completing his professional studies. But 
he is best known as a literary man, the most 
celebrated of his stories being Afai Hime, which 
appeared in the literary supplement of the 
first number of this year's Kokumin-no-Jomo, 
Mr. Aiba K6son has long been, and we think 
still is, on the staff of the Vomiuri Shimbun. 
He is one of the most prolific novelists of the 
new school. The range of his ideas does not 
seem very comprehensive, yet there is no gain- 
saying that he is among the best living masters 
of pure Japanese. 





PANORAMA, 
Consmenine how matter-of-fact the Japanese 
are in matters of every-day life, we are often 
surprised and amused to observe their habitual 
tendency to attribute highly philanthropic mo- 
tives to enterprises of a purely business charac- 
ter. Probably this is chiefly because every one 
engaging in any undertaking sees above all 
things to secure official patronage and protection, 
and is consequently anxious to pose as a public 
benefactor. The panorama at Uyeno is a case 
in point. It was originally projected by Mr. 
Okura Kihachiro with the same object, we pre- 
sume, that would have influenced any other 
shrewd man of business. But the Tokyo Shimpo 
now assures us that the main purpose of the 
enterprise was to convey instruction to students 
and soldiers, and that a profit of some ten thou- 
sand yen which has resulted is quite an unex- 
pected pleasure. The main point, however, is 
that the panorama has proved a success and 
that it is to be kept open until winter, when the 
total net earnings are to be converted into a 
capital fund for a panorama company, which 
will establish relations with other companies 
abroad so as to obtain a constant supply of new 
views. It is also in contemplation to erect a 
solid building upon which insurance can be 
effected, and to let it to panorama companies 
from foreign countries should they visit Japan. 
We congratulate Mr, Okura on the result of his 
scheme, and are glad to think that he has been 
the means of introducing a harmless and in- 
structive kind of entertainment. 














LESSONS OF THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 
Tavout by the experience of the recent elec- 





tions, the Kotumin-no-Tomo calls attention to 
the desirability of altering some of the provisions 


of the Public Meetings Regulations and the 
Law of Election. As to the former, the provi- 
sion which has proved most inconvenient is 
contained in Art. 1., which requires that, when- 
ever a public meeting is to be held for political 
purposes, notice should be given to the police 
three days previous to the date of the meeting. 
Any one who knows what an election means 
necd not be told how irksome such a provision is. 
It is admitted that at the recent elections, the 
police authorities did not insist on the strict ob- 
servance of the provision ; but in some cases the 
law had the indirect effect of encouraging cor- 
ruption by compelling the candidates to appeal 
to the electors personally. In other words, 
the provisions became either a dead letter 
or a positive nuisance. The Kokumin-no- 
Tomo demands an entire modification of the 
provision. Still more productive of evil at the 
recent elections was the rule requiring electors 
to write their own names on the ballot. The 
effect of this rule is that some electors were in- 
duced to vote against their conscience through 
fear of offending relatives, friends, landlords, 
or creditors. At the time of polling it was re- 
marked that the number of persons failing to 
exercise the franchise was greater in localities 
where there were numerous candidates than in 
localities where there were few. The plain in- 
ference is that, appealed to by numerous rival 
candidates, many electors were so afraid of 
giving offence that they preferred to stand aloof 
altogether rather than run the risk of either 
giving umbrage to persons with whom they or 
their relatives desired to remain on good terms, 
or damaging their custom and patronage. The 
object of legislators, says the Tokyo journal, 
was lo impress upon electors the grave import- 
ance of the franchise, but ‘human nature is 
weaker than our law-makers seem to think. 
It is absolutely necessary that the 
rule be altered and that voters be permitted to 
vote without giving their own names.” The 
Kokumin-no- Tomo also complains of the narrow 
limits of the franchise. A certain class of men 
argue that this circumstance prevented the pre- 
valence of bribery at the recent elections. But 
the Tokyo periodical, while toa certain extent 
acknowledging the truth of this opinion, con- 
tends that it is absurd on that account to ex- 
clude from the franchise the intelligent middle 
class, the numbers of which generally pay from 


five to fifteen yew in direct national ‘taxes. 
Men of this class take a keen interest in 
political matters, and at the elections they 


showed themselves very active in canvassing 
for their favourite candidates. So our contem- 
porary believes that the extension of the limits 
of the franchise will become the subject of 
an animated discussion when Parliament meets. 
Lastly, we are assured that the provision in the 
Law of Election declaring the non-eligibility of 
Fu, Ken, or Gun officials within the locality 
under their control failed in many cases to 
accomplish its purpose. For, according to the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo, there were many local offi- 
cials who, having completed all necessary pre- 
parations while holding their official positions, 
resigned on the eve of election and presented 
themselves as candidates. Among these there 
are no doubt some who were elected by fair 
means, but there were also others who, in our 
contemporary’s opinion, used the authority of 
their office to secure votes. The Kokumin sug- 
gests that the provision be so modified as to 
make local officials disqualified for election for 
one full year after their resignation. 








DISTRESS IN TIENTSIN, 
‘Tuere seems to be considerable distress in and 
about Tientsin. We read in the Chinese Times 
translations from the Sih Pao that “ the city 
has recently been crowded with poor and starv- 
ing people from the country places, The 
sight of them would draw forth pity from any 
one who has seen them. Some of these poor 
people are selling their own flesh and blood to 
save them from starvation. The other day aman 
and his wife were leading through the streets 
two beautiful little girls of about three or four 
years old to sell to the people for slaves ; their 
faces showed the want of nourishing food, and 
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= they were wailing and begging for something to 
appease their hunger, and finally they were 
sold to a brothel keeper for a mere pittance. 
May,” says the Shih Pao, “ this pitiable instance 
be brought to the notice of the local charitable 
institutions, and it is hoped that some means 
may be devised to prevent innocent young chil- 
dren falling into the hands of those who will 
make ill use of them.” 


CHOLERA RETURNS. E 


Tue following are the latest cholera returns, 
taken from official sources :— 


Prefecture, Date, New Cases. 


Deaths. 
a " 


34 
42 
3 
Bn 
64 
48 
8 
on 







Nagasaki 


Yamaguchi .. 


Fukuoka .. 


Kumamoto .. 


9 
6 
a 
1 
5 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 
commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table:— 















Prefecture, Cases, Deaths, 
Nagasaki 2189 aie 

Yaroaguchi 2 sg 

Fukuoka te 3° 

Saga tor 

Kumamoto 353 

Kagoshima req 

Oita ane 
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The Oficial Gasetfe during the week contained 
the following additional returns :— 











Prefecture 
Place. ori Remarks, 
Kobe... wHyogo......A student in the Afeiji 


Maru of the Department 
of Communications, which 
came from Moji harbear, 
Oita, Kyushu, was attack: 
ed on the oth ult. and 
sent to the Wada Cholera 
Hospital, 


Mitsuma-gun_ ......Fuluoka......4 men seized on the 1st. 









Towa-gun Ditto ../.!21 men seized on the 1st. 
“mogun, ad Ditto. O06 69s in each place un 
m he ast. 
Shima-gun .. : 
Kamitsuma gun's, Ditto .....One man seized and one 
: man died on the 1st- 
Mitke-guncsssae Ditto ...03 cases and 1 death on the 





ste 
2 cases in the Turkish 
man-of war, and three 
cases among cholera nu 
ses of the Nagaura Cho- 
lera ilospital on the gist. 





Nagaura Kanagawa. .. 
























Yokohama wc. Ditto w...Three men and 2 women 
seized on the 31st ultimo. 

Innan-gun soHyogo......0One woman on the 25th 
ultimo, 

Kasei-gun .. Ditto ........-One case on the asth ult, 

Itsuto-gun and”) 1, One man seized “and one 

Avima-gun HELO ses died jin each place on the 
asth. 

Ubaragun......s Ditto .......-One man and one woman 
attacked and died in these 
places on the 28th ultimo. 

Iwafune-gun . One man on the 27th ult. 


Kitamuro-gun 1-One man on the 23rd ult., 
who died on the 25th ult. 
..One care on the 27th. 
..One case on the 26th. 
..One woman seized and 
died on tie tst instant. 
One man on the rst inst. 
Osaka ......One woman seized and 
died on the 2oth ultimo. 


Momou-gua 
Kamimichi-gun. 
Yebara-goti 


Honjo . 
Nishikw 
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Nagaura wuss... Kanagawa..Two ‘Turks and one Japa- 
nese on the 1st instant. 

«Ditto ......3 men on the ist instant. 

Hyogo .....1A traveller attacked on the 
25th and died on the 26th 
ultimo. 


Yokohama 
Yofu-gun... 














Shivosaki-gun......0 Ditto .....One woman on the 26th ult, 
Jinto-wun.... Ditto...) One woman onthe 27th ult. 
Yoshida-gun Fulcui_......One man on the 27th ult. 





Hiroshi 
Ditto 





"One woman onthe asth uit. 
.One woman onthe 26th ult. 








Ditto “One man on the 26th ult, 
“Kocli.......A manina vessel at anchor 
5 a becameillon the 37th ult 
ita-gun and Usa gy ne man in each district 
uN JOA weedy the sth ule 
Nima-gun Shimane ...One man attacked and died 
onboadd a ship near Susa, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture. 
Hyogo vrncsessnsaElyogo sasnOne man died on. board 





the Aleiji Maru on the 
ast inst 
Kyobashi & Kenda.-Tolyo w-.One man in each district 
‘on the and inst. 
Osaka. .....t case on the goth ult 
.. Ranagawa..15 cases from the commen- 
cement of the epidemic on 
the 13th ultimo up to the 
gist ult., of which 8 died, 
3 recovered and the re- 
maining four are convales- 
cent. 
sssuiee Ditto v.27 cases since the com- 
mencement of the epi- 
demic on the 18th ult. up 
to the 31st ult. on board 
the Ertowgrou!, of which 8 
died, 8 were cured and the 
remaining 11 are conva~ 
escent, 
One seaman of the cholera 
guard-vessel died, and one 
nurse was seized, since 
the commencement of the 
epidemic up to the 31st 
imo. 


Osaka-shi ..... 
Yowohama 








Nogaura . 








. Ditto 








ultimo, 

Nagaura .One Turk and one Japa- 
nese on the 2nd instant, 

Yokohama .. .2 cases on the and instant. 


Kuraki-gun” and 
Kitatama.gun 
Kako-gun 


One case in each district 
“on the 3rd instant. 
«One woman who died on 
the 3oth ultimo. 
One man in the former 
“district on the 28th ultimo, 
and one woman in the lat 
ter onthe 29th ult. 
One man who died on the 
goth ult, 





} Ditto 
Hyogo ... 








Nichileutbil 
Nakakubiki 


gun 
gun. 





} Niigata... 


Moda-gun .. Chiba... 





Higashiyamanashi-gun. 


Ditto 


i. One case on the 28th ult, 


Nakakoma-gun ... -One case on the 1st inst. 





Kamido-gun’ .........Okayama...One case on the 3oth inst. 
Sayepi-gun ___ One case in the first place 
Ali-gun sevelliroshima..on the 23rd ult., one case 
Hiroshima-shi at Ald on the asti ult., 


and one case in ! 
‘on the 27th ult. 
-One case on the 2oth ult. 
-Awoman on the 4th. 

‘A woman on the 4th. 
Aman on the 4th. 
(These three cases were 
non-Asiatic.) 
soweA man on the sth, 

1. A woman who died on the 
sth. (These two cases were 


roshima 





Nagaoka-gitt.:...Kochi.. 
Yoshiwara, Asakusa. Tokyo 
Daicho, Hongo Ditto 
Kamezawacho, : 
Honjo} Ditto 














Kobikicho, Kyobashi Ditto 
Sanyacho, Asakusa. Ditto 








non-Asiatic.) 
Masagocho, 
Yokohama. Kanagawa..A woman on the 4th, 
Hagoromocho. 
Yokohama. Ditto ...A woman on the 4th, 
Yoshihamacho, Ditto ...A man on the gth. (The 
Yokohama. Yokohama cases include a 


woman and aman attack- 

ed_to the Disinfecting 

Office, and a case on the 

Kobe staru.) 

‘One woman who died on 

the sth. 

A godairiki sendo (non- 

~"Asiatic) on the sth. 

. Ditto ......One man who died on the 
1st (non-Asiatic). 


Isecho Nihonbashi .. Tokyo 





Shin-Funamatsu- o 
tho Shimbash J Ditto 
Tamachi 





Kawarayamachi 
Minamiku. Osaka . 

Ajikawa-doriy Kitaleu. Ditto 
English Hatoba, x 
Yokohama k Kanagawa, 
Homoku, Kuraki-gun, 

Yokchama..A man on the sth. 
su Kobe ss. .10--A man who died on the and. 
who died on 
the 2gth ultimo. 


..One woman on the st. 
“A man on the 2nd. 

‘A man and a woman on 
the sth. 











Fukiai-mura 
Murato-mura, 
Nishigumma..... 
Hatcho-boui, 
Kyobashi 
Senzoku-mura, 
Asakusa, 
Konyacho, 
iKyobashi... 














One man on the sth. 


ss-One woman on the 6th. 





ssousFive women and one man 
‘on the 6th. 

see One man on the 6th (Mr. 
Hanala Kyojiro, a leading 
member of the Jiyu-to 
party, who was only re- 
leased last year from pri- 
son, whither he had been 
consigned some years avo 
for revolutionary schemes). 





Yumicho, Kyobashi. 














Hamaguricho, 
Fukagawa 





Ditto ......One man, who died on| 
the 6th. | 
. Ditto .....One woman who died on | 


the sth. 








Iriyecho, Honjo... 


UNIVERSITY 


One man seized and died 
on the sth. 





Sugamo-cho, 
Kita-Toshima... Ditto 
Nakashima-cho, 


sOne man on the 6th. 


Fakagawa ..... Ditto .....One woman seized and 


died on the éth. 





Kawaoka-mura, 

Kuzuno 2. Kyoto.. 
Minato-bashi...... Yokohama 
Naka-cho, Ishikawa Ditto 
Horai-cho ... Ditto 
Choja-machi..-.. Ditto 
Disinfecting Station Ditto 
Kanagawa-cho, 

Kitsukegori 
Odawara-cho, 

Ashigaragori 
Nakamura, 

urakigun ... ...Yokohama...One man on the 6th. 
Takio-mura, 

Komagtn ......Yamanashi..One woman on the 3rd 

(non-Asiatic). 


One man (non-Asia 
One man on the 6th. 
‘Two men on the 6th. 
-One man on the 6th, 
‘One man on the 6th. 
+.One man on the 6th. 









«Kanagawa... Two men on the 6th, 


Ditto ...One man on the 6th. 








Koya-mura, 
Higashi:Nanjo Okayama ...One man on the 1st. 
Miyomura, Uitaka- 

















gun Wakayama.One man on the 2th ult, 
(non-Asiatic). 

Minami-Konyacho, 

Kyobashi ...... Tokyo. Five women and 3 men? 
Kobikicho, Kyobashi. Ditto ......One man. 
Yamabushicho, 

Shitaya 4. Ditto .....One man, 
Hamamatsucho, 

Shiba ........ Ditto ......One woman. 
Shin Fuleuicho, 

Asakusa Ditto ......One man. 
Etchiujima... Ditto “One man on board the 





vessel Bishamon Marte. 
Yazaemoncho, 





Kyobashi’...... Ditto .....One man, a beggar. (The 
above 14 cases all occurred 
between noon on the 7th 
and 6 a.m. on the 8th.) 

Wakabacho Yokohama,..One case on the 7th, 





Tsurumi, Tsukigor 


Kanagawa,One case on the 7th. 
Sueshiro-mura ...... 


jigata ......One woman on. the 1st 
(non-Asiatic). 





Yoshida-mura, 
Midzu-uchi-gori..Nagano ......One woman on the 2nd 


(non-Asiatic). 





* bs * 

On the 1st instant three cases occurred in 
Yokohama, one in Masagocho, Itchome, and 
wvo at the Disinfecting Station in Hinodecho, one 
of the latter resulting fatally, On the 1st also 
three cases were reported from the Zr/ougroul 
at Nagaura, one of the patients dying the same 
day, On the 2nd inst. one man, a Japanese 
sendo, was seized in Motomachi, Itchome, and 
died on Sunday ; and three cases were reported 
from the Zrfougroul of which two proved fatal. 
This morning a case of supposed cholera at 
Masagocho, Sanchome, was brought to the 
notice of the authorilies. 

* bg * 

‘A seaman on board the outgoing Shanghai 
steamer Kode Maru was attacked by cholera on 
Wednesday, and the vessel was consequently 
taken to the Quarantine Station at Nagaura 
where she will remain until disinfected. The 
man was first seized with vomiting at five a.m., 
and was removed to the Ishikawa Cholera Hosp! 
tal, where his case was pronounced to be genuine 
cholera. The Kobe Maru was at Nagasaki 
on the 28th ult, and arrived here on the 1st 
inst. A case is also reported to have occurred 
on the Zakachiho Maru on the Nagasaki- 
Vladivostock route. 








FLOODS aT MITO. 
A corrEsponpent writing on the 7th inst. from 
Mito, says :—“ After a heavy down-pour of rain 
during yesterday afternoon and late into the 
night, the Naka River began to rise, and has de- 
luged the surrounding country almost as badly 
as during the great floods of last August. Houses 
have been washed away, bridges broken, but, so 
far as known yet, no lives have been lost. The 
river, however, is still (noon) rising, and is lowing 
with avery swift current. The crops, which 
had been doing nicely, are badly damaged. 
High winds and an abundance of rain have 
marked the past few days.” 


TOKYO WATER SUPPLY. 
By way of prelude to the construction of water- 
works in the capital, an accurate estimate of 
the amount likely to accrue from the charges 
for water has been undertaken by the Tokyo 
City Improvement Committee. The task 
was completed on the 31st ultimo, and the 
result reported to Mr. Yoshikawa, chairman of 
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the committee. According to this estimate, the 
income from the above source is estimated at 
540,000 yen, while the expenditure for the 
Maintenance of the Aqueduct Oflice is es- 
timated at 220,000 yen per annum, thus leaving 
a net annual profit of 320,000 yen. These 
charges will be collected on three different 
scales according to the quantity of water con- 
“sumed. The charge for an ordinary house- 
holder's consumption will be about 54 sen per 
month. We take these particulars from the 
Fiji Shimpo. 
ANT TOWERS. 
Tue Dartdo Shimbun has been favoured with 
a description of several very curious works which 
it calls “ant-towers.” These edifices are situated 
in a godown of the Obinagumi at Chiyoda-mura, 
Nishi Yamanashi, Yamanashi Prefecture. They 
are carefully concealed from the public view 
because the late owner of the godown died 
immediately after exhibiting them in connection 
with the festival of Mitakesan, but the Dardo's 
imformant was successful in obtaining a peep 
at them. The “ towers” are three in number, 
and while one is three feet in height, the others 
are respectively one and two feet high.» They 
are of a dark colour, and are very hard and solid. 
The “towers” are perforated by numerous holes, 
and suggest the idea that they are fortalices of 
some powerful ant magnate. It is conjectured 
that the death of the former proprietor of the 
godown and its curious contents was in some 
way due to the formic acid secreted by the ants. 
The Dado commends the ant strongholds to 
the attention of scientific persons. 








THE DIET AND THE BUDGET. 

Ir is reported, according to the Tokyo Shimpo, 
that there exists a difference of opinion in offi- 
cial circles in respect of the question whether or 
not the right of making motions to increase the 
amount of the budget submitted to the Diet be- 
longs to that body. Those who adopt the ne- 
gative side of this question argue that the Diet 
might possibly be led by some political chican- 
ery to abuse the right. They point out that in 
England no such function is exercised by Par- 
liament. On the other hand, those who hold 
the affirmative, contend that there is no express 
provision on this subject in the English constitu- 
tion, and that in some cases the British Parliament 
has actually taken such acourse. No evil effect, 
in their opinion, would follow the concession 
of the right, provided the sphere of the ‘fixed 
expenditures ” defined in Article 67 of the Con- 
stitution be kept sufficiently extensive. It is 
said that the latter opinion will probably be 
adopted, but we have only the authority of the 
Tokyo Shimpo for the assertion. 











THE PRESS REGULATIONS. 
Tue Zokyo Shimpo says numerous instances 
have appeared of late in which newspapers have 
suffered loss in consequence of mischievous 
writings, while in very few cases have there 
come forward journals courageous enough to 
face and combat evils. Meanwhile, the attitude 
of the Government towards the press is one of 
severity, This is not as it should be. Journals 
should be fair and candid in their actions, and 
the authorities should allow moderation to in- 
fluence them more largely than at present. 
The press ought to discuss such matters as 
seem to call for treatment, and if the Govern- 
ment deems that cause for suspension exists it 
should accompany its action with a statement 
of the reasons which warrant suspension. On 
the other hand, newspapers should have the right 
to apply for redress to the Administration Court 
if they think themselves unfairly treated. 





MOVEMENT OF INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OF 
THE DIET. 
Ow Thursday last, Messrs. Sugiura, Oyagi, and 
other members of the Diet, who profess no 
attachment to any of the existing political parties, 
opened a meeting in the Charyo restaurant on 
the Hoshiga-oka Hill, with a view to forming an 
independent party in the coming Diet. We 
learn from the Fis? Shinpo that they are in- 
tend to unite all “the members of the Diet pro- 











for this purpose, letters have already been for- 
warded, urging these members to come to the 
capital before the 20th proximo to be ready to 
attend the general meeting of the Independents. 
The names of Messrs. Mutsu and Suyematsu 
have been associated with the movement by some 
newsmongers, but the report is contradicted. 











GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tur Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 2nd 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 

















Gold Coin. Pound Sterling. 
(Ber yen 100) Per #1 

Days Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 

28th ees sesecsens 149.800 2M. 5.6304 

agth 114.000 Bess ied 

goth. . 113.300 

B1SEy aeaaces 313.300 sessee sven 

ast - 113.300 

and or 112.000 

Averages 113.250.» 





The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen .317, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 0.0200 as 
compared with the previous week. 





THE BANK OF JAPAN. 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
2nd inst. were as follows :— 


Convantiaus Notes. Rectnves ano Secunsrias, 
Yew. Yew. 
4s DUB (Gold coin-and bullion, ay.toesss9 
a5 Sitvescoland bullives at eyroee 
Ruble toga Bondeces skaiease 
Treasury Hille us 
Goverment fii 
Other securities 
Gotrmerciat Ute 


Notes ishued .. 








THs433 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,410,132 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 67,138,199 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of yen 109,062 as com- 
pared with yen 67,247,261 at the end of the 
previous week. 





SATURDAY’S SAILING RACE. 
Saturpay’s sailing race was brought to a pre- 
mature conclusion by the disinclination of the 
yachtsmen to go round the course in the face 
of certain very threatening weather indications. 
Maid Marion, Lady Louise, Molly Bawn, 
Mosquito, Princess Maud, Scow,and Ronin, 
were started by Mr. Campbell, who acted as 
officer of the day, and with a fresh breeze from 
the S.E, got out to the Lightship close hauled. 
Shortly after two o'clock, however, a heavy rain- 
squall came up, and as the weather looked very 
forbidding the leading boats after getting some 
distance on the reach to the Tomioka Mark put 
about and ran back. Ronin persisted in the 
intention to go round the course, but the officer 
of the day declared the race off, and so all re- 
turned to their moorings. 


THE CURE OF RHEUMATISM. 
From the Dardo Shimpo we \carn that Dr. 
Tsuno Kéy6, who has opened a special hospital 
at No. 5, Nishi Konya-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo, 
is the proprietor of a sovereign remedy for rheu- 
matism. This ailment, in its various Japanese 
forms of fsufu, fudoku, fushitsu and others, 
has many victims in this country, and Dr, T'su- 
no's attention, while attached to the Aakke Sec- 
tion of the Medical College (Imperial Univer- 
sity) and later as a professor of the acupunc- 
ture and moxa methods of treatment, was long 
devoted to the atiempt to obtain a cure. A 
description of his methods appeared not long 
ago in the Zokyo Medical Fournal. 

CENTRAL TELEPHONE BXCHAN 
Tue building for the Central Telephone E: 
change is already in course of construc- 
|tion at the former site of the Tatsunokuchi 
Bazaar. The posts which are now being erected 
are considerably thicker and generally more 























{essing neutrality throughout the country, and 
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substantial than common telegraph posts, and 


UN 


can carry a hundred and fifty lines each. 
At present the central oflice is expected to 
commence business with three hundred lines, 
but there is a good prospect that this num- 
ber will be much increased ere long. For 
the convenience of those who live at a dis- 
tance, branch lines will be extended in various 
directions. The business is expected to come 
into full operation early in September. 


THE INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OY 

REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tue Korom states that a few days ago a num- 
ber of gentlemen who have been chosen mem- 
bers of the Lower House, and who are not 
connected with any party, met at Hoshigaoka, 
An address was delivered by Mr. Oyaki, one 
of the promoters of the meeting, who expressed 
the opinion thatthe independent members should 
hold themselves aloof from parties, and decide 
for themselves what policy they should pursue 
towards questions that may crop up. The 
essential feature of independence, our contem- 
porary thinks, is that those professing such prin- 
ciples should act on their own discretion ; for 
should they combine then they must lose their 
independence. 


THE House ov 








ALLIANCE OF THE PROGKESSIVE PARTIES IN THE 
SEVEN PROVINCES OF THE NORTH-EAST. 
We are informed by the Vomiuri Shimbun that 
a telegram has been received to the effect that 
the union meeting held in Akita, by the pro- 
gressive parties of the seven provinces of the 
North-East, has resulted in the formation of an 
alliance, According to the same journal, an 
understanding has at last been arrived at be- 
tween the three sections of the progressive party 
in the other provinces of the empire. If this be 
so, We may expect soon to see these sections 
break up their present organizations, with the 





‘| view of amalgamation on a wide basis. 





UNSOLD ARTICL! THE EXHIBITION. 
Szverat plans have been proposed, says the 
Kokumin Shimbun, for the disposal of the un- 
sold articles in the Uyeno Exhibition, The 
latest scheme is that, the Authorities should give 
a certain amount of bounty to the exhibitors. 
The articles will be appraised and should 
there be found a difference between the prices 
fixed by the appraisers and those asked by the 
exhibitors, a certain portion of the difference 
will be given by the Authorities. The money 
needed for this purpose will be defrayed from 
the amount realized by the sale of tickets. 





IN 


THE “ KOIN CLUB.” 

Tue time for opening the general meeting of 
the Xo/n Club is at present fixed for the 1oth 
August, but, owing to a certain difference of 
opinion held by the Dardo wing of the Club, 
the date may have to be postponed. At pre- 
sent the executive committee of the Club are 
very busily engaged in the preparation of the 
matters to be submitted to the meeting for de- 
liberation. 


THE CABINET. 
Tue ¥i7f Shimpo reports that all the Ministers 
of State met in the Cabinet on the zgth ultimo, 
and continued their deliberations till five o’clock 
in the afternoon. As a Cabinet meeting with so 
full an attendance is of rather rare occurence 
during the summer vacation, the Vokyo journal 
construes it as a sign that some matter of great 
importance is engaging theattention of Ministers. 











We are informed by the Agent of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company that telegraphic in- 
formation has been received reporting au 
accident to the City of Rio de Fanciro. It 
seems that, while lying at her buoy in Hong- 
kong Harbour, she was run into on Monday and 
damaged about the bows. The injury is not 
serious, but the vessel must go into dock, which 
will cause a detention of a few days in her 
departure from this port for San Francisco. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of $5 from 
the Rev, Dr. T. Romeyn Beck and $5 from 
H.M, & Co., for the relief fund of the Jizen-kai. 
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THE AMENDED MEETINGS REGU- 
LATIONS. 
eet ee 
ONG looked for and earnestly desired, 
the amended Regulations for Public 
Meetings have not, of course, given un- 


alloyed satisfaction, though the friends 
of liberty welcome their promulgation with 
considerable One great 
change effected by them is that the pro- 
jectors of a political mecting, instead of 
being obliged to petition for official per- 
mission at least three days previously, are 


enthusiasm. 


now required only to intimate their inten- 
More- 
over, no power of discrimination is re- 
served to the police. It 
prescribed that the subject or subjects of 
proposed discussion shall be mentioned 
in the intimation forwarded by the pro- 
jectors of a meeting. Only the place and 
date of the meeting, as well as the names, 
residences, and ages of intending speakers, 
together with the signature and seal of the 
projector, are required. It will be seen 
that this is, in effect, a concession of the 
vital principle that the right to assemble 
for purposes of political discussion is 
vested in the people, and that the Author- 
ities cannot interfere with its employment 
except in the event of actual abuse. The 
police are still authorized to attend meet- 
ings and to disperse them in the event of 
any breach of the Regulations, or any 
action or language considered prejudicial 


tion forty-eight hours beforehand. 


is not even 


to the cause of peace and good order. 
Moreover, since it will still rest with the 
police to decide what constitutes action or 
language prejudicial to peace and good 
order, liberty of speech remains much as 
it was before. But the right of public 
meeting is undoubtedly conceded in a full 
sense, and we are somewhat surprised 
that the fact has not received more em- 
phatic recognition at the hands of Japa- 
nese journalists. Increased liberty is also 
granted in that the advertisement. of pro- 
jected political speeches is permitted, 
whereas formerly it was forbidden, and the 
police are not directed to dissolve a meet- 
ing merely because some one speaker's 
address is considered improper: it suffices 
to prohibit that particular speaker from 
proceeding. As a set-off, 
these liberal provisions, the 28th Article is 
It interdicts 
attempts to influence public opinion by 


however, to 
viewed with great disfavour. 
issuing manifestoes or dispatching de- 
puties, and it also forbids a political asso- 
ciation to establish branch offices, or com- 
bine or correspond with other political 
associations. We confess inability to under- 
stand precisely what is meant by these 
prohibitions. Manifestocs and deputies 
are ordinary resources of political propa- 
gandism everywhere, and combination and 
correspondence with other parties cannot 
scarcely be deemed improper measures 
under ordinary circumstances. 
to idle cto conjecture, and we possess no 
means of ascertaining, why the Govern- 
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ment felt obliged to enact these restric- 
tions, but since the tendency in official 
circles sets strongly in the direction of full 
recognition of personal rights we must 
conclude that convincing reasons exist for 
the prohibitions still enforced by the law. 
The vernacular press does not recognise 
any such reasons, but then the vernacular 
press has never failed to advocate entire 
freedom of speech and public meeting— 
advocacy the persistence and age of which 
are becoming in themselves evidences of 
its justice. 

Of a different character is the prohibi- 
tion that while the Diet is in session no 
open air meeting or procession will be 
permitted within a circle of three miles 
radius from the Houses of Parliament. 
Demonstrations by mobs are at once a 
dangerous and intimidatory species of poli- 
tical agitation, and we do not, for our own 
part, think this provision unbecoming or 
reactionary. The Japanese newspapers, 
however, condemn it, as they do also and 
unanimously the article prohibiting women 
from becoming members of political parties. 
We should have imagined that this veto 
would have escaped all censure in Japan, 
but apparently there is a strong disposi- 
tion in liberal circles to concede political 
rights to women, and possibly we shall 
soon see Japanese ladies organizing Prim- 
rose Leagues or canvassing for their male 
friends. May the day be fardistant! On 
the whole it does not seem that the public 
takes. any very keen interest in these 
amended Regulations. Had they been 
issued before the elections greater practical 
value would have attached to them ; but 
the evident feeling with regard to all such 
legislation now is that within four months 
it will have to run the gauntlet of parlia- 
mentary discussion, and that whatever old- 
fashioned or irksome provisions it enacts 
are not likely to survive the ordeal. The 
fact will nevertheless stand to the Govern- 
ment’s credit that it endeavoured to be as 
liberal as possible within the limits of safety. 














FAPANESE EMIGRATION TO 
HAWAII. 
a ee 

MIGRATION to Hawaii has unques- 
tionably proved a most fortunate 
thing for Japan. 
simply this—that a Japanese who, living in 
his own country, can scarcely hope to keep 
body and soul together, is by emigration 
provided with employment on such terms 
that, at the end of five years, he can return 
home with savings amounting to six or 
seven hundred dollars in gold. Nor do we 
by any means count this the limit of the 
benefit conferred. There is the further 
consideration that Japanese employed in 
Hawaii learn the advantage of continuous 
work, unbroken by the multitude of petty 


The meaning of it is 


interruptions which, in this country, are 
suffered to interfere between a labourer 
and his task. Neither in thrift, industry, 





nor perseverance do the Japanese rank 
below other nations, but in appreciation of 
the value of persistent, unremitting toil 
they are assuredly inferior to Europeans 
and Americans. Hawaii is a school where 
this wholesome lesson is taught, and every 
Japanese who returns thence brings home 
with him experience of the greatest use- 
fulness. A school where valuable practi- 
cal lessons are inculeated, while, at the 
same time, the scholars acquire a sum of 
capital sufficient to raise them permanently 
from the low stratum of life in which they 
were born—such a school is a veritable 
Fourteen thousand 
Japanese have been educated, or are un- 
dergoing education, in Hawaii, and by 
these men and women, originally common 
labourers without any prospect of saving 
money, sums aggregating no less than two 
million yer have been sent to their country. 
within a space of five years, and half of a 
million yen has been paid as passage- 
money to the principal Japanese steam- 
ship company. Many have found employ- 
ment as domestic servants; a position 
much coveted, since its occupants are able 


boon to any people. 


to save three times as muchas their fellow- 
countrymen working on the sugar planta- 
tions. In other words, a Japanese who 
becomes a house servant in Hawaii, and 
who behaves with ordinary steadiness and 
thrift, can lay up about two thousand gold 
dollars in five years. Two thousand 
dollars is not a fortune ; still less is six or 
seven hundred. But think what even the 
smaller of these amounts signifies to a 
Japanese who counts himself secure against 
hunger and cold if he can reckon on an 
income of five dollars monthly. The fact 
is that those who return from Hawaii with 
practically ingrained ideas of industry and 
with a capital of several hundred dollars, 
become thenceforth, in nine instances 
out of every ten, material contributors to 
the national wealth. None of the objec- 
tions usually urged against emigration 
apply to their case. Their labour, so far 
from being lost to their country, is most 
profitably employed in the nation’s behalf, 
and draws from abroad a solid increment 
of wealth. It is probable that these great 
advantages are not secured without some 
cost. ‘The world has nothing to bestow on 
men without grit to work or courage to 
endure, and it has sometimes struck us as 
avery discouraging element of Japanese 
character that people should be willing to 
listen to and circulate complaints about the 
supposed hardships which the emigrants 
If the Japanese 
cry out the moment they feel the pinch of 
toil, there is little hope of their achieving 
national greatness. 


to Hawaii have to endure. 


We believe, however, 
that they are made of sterner stuff, and 
that they know how the 
thoughtless murmurs of effeminate senti- 
mentalists. The Hawaiian planters have 


to estimate 


always shown themselves most willing 
to consider and adopt any suggestions 
made on behalf of the Japanese immi- 
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grants, who, for the rest, are protected by 
a treaty probably the most comprehensive 
and inelastic that was ever framed in 
the interest of any body of settlers. At 
present Korea and Hawaii may be called 
the trial grounds of Japan. In the former 
the Japanese merchant has almost shown 
that he can hold his own against both 
Western and Chinese competitors; in 
the latter the Japanese labourer is fairly 
on the way to contradict the pessimists 
who used to declare him incapable of re- 
gular and sustained toil. 
that neither experiment will be interrupted. 
Nothing would surprise us less than to see 
the Japanese in Hawaii rise from sub- 
ordinate positions to be themselves owners 
of plantations. If sugar can only find its 
way into the United States on greatly 
changed terms, as the new tariff proposes, 
the conditions of its production in Hawaii 
will be so altered as to increase the pre- 
mium on Japanese céoperation. Without 
pausing to consider this question, however, 
it seems to us that the nation may well 
congratulate itself on an undertaking 
which, in the space of five years, has en- 
abled fourteen thousand of its labouring 
folks—eleven thousand men and_ three 
thousand women—to transmit two million 
dollars from a foreign country to their own, 
and which, at the same time, has put half 
a million dollars into the pockets of the 
principal Japanese Steamship Company. 
There cannot be much doubt about the 
expediency of prosecuting and if possible 
developing such an enterprise. 








MR, NOSE ON THE ART OF MANAG- 
ING SCHOOLS. 
—_—_+—_—_ 

NCOURAGED by the success of his 
“Science of Education,” which was 
noticed at some length in these columns, 

Mr. Nose has just published another bulky 

volume on the Management of Schools. 

On the title page are inscribed in English 

the words :—" Dedicated to the memory of 

Viscount Mort ARINORI, late Minister of 

Education, at whose request this volume 

was written, and for whose untimely end 

its author feels a deeper regret than words 
can express or tears reveal.” 

The materials Mr. Nose has collected 
and digested into one volume embrace 
everything of interest in the history of 
Japanese education from the days of the 
Emperor TENCHI down to the present 
time. It seems to us that a volume of this 
kind would well bear translating into En- 
glish as a book of reference on education 
in Japan. Hitherto such treatises on edu- 
cation as have been published have been 
almost exclusively confined to generalities, 
to theories, to characteristics which are 
common to most countries alike. Mr. 
Nose has set himself the task of writing 
a history of Jap 
it 
lines of what it may become under pro- 


inese education, as it was 





and is, and of sketching the out- 
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Itis to be hoped |f 


per guidance. In order to give some 
idea of the scope of the book, we append 
a table of contents. The work is divid- 
ed into sixteen chapters. The headings 
of these chapters, usually give a good idea 
of the subjects discussed, when they do 


not we add sub-headings :— 


Chap. 1.—History of Japanese Education. (1) 
‘The systems pursued in ancient times, from the 









i—The necessity of suiting the method of educ: 
lion to the eccupations of the peuple concerned. 
Chap. I.—The two theories of education, (1) 
Education as culture. (2) Education as the im- 
g of knowledge. Chap. 1V.—The distine- 
tion between individual and national education 
Chap. V.—Necessary qualification in teachers. 
Chap. VI.—The difficulties of teachers, (1) From 
parents. (2) From incompetent predecessors less 
proficient than themselves. (4) From unsuitable 
Is. (5) Connected with the removal of un- 
promising elements either in the pupils or their 
parents, or purely national elements, (6) From 
the slowness or irregular attendance of pupils 
Chap. VIL.—System of teaching. Chap, VIII.— 
Methods of division into classes. Chap. IX.— 
The division of time, Chap. X.—Discipline. 
Chap. XI—Rewards and punishments. Chap. 
XIL—Examinations. Chap. XIIL—School build- 
ings. XIV,—School furniture. Chap. XV.—Eco- 
nomy in schools. Chap. XVI—School registers. 

The minute details into which Mr. NOSE 
enters on each subject constitute, in our 
opinion, the chief value of his work. Our 
own peregrinations through the country 
and examination of a great number of 
schools have convinced us that, as a 
tule, the local school authorities fail 
carrying out those numerous details of 
arrangement which in the West prove so 
conducive to the health, comfort, and gene- 
ral progress of the pupils. - 

In speaking of ancient systems of edu- 
cation, Mr. NOSE maintains that in so far 
as the Government had anything to do 
with them, their main object was the 


training of officials. 




















For centuries this 
was so much the case that until recent 
years to be educated at a Government 
school was considered a sure prelude to 
receiving an official appointment, and in 
the event of this appointment not being 
forthcoming the parents or guardians of 
the youth concerned felt aggrieved. This 
way of regarding education is by no means 
uncommon even at the present day, if not 
among parents and guardians at any rate 
among the crowds of students who year by 
year flock to the capital. That the num- 
ber of those who obtain employment under 
Government is comparatively small goes 
without saying. The remainder find it 
difficult to make a living by. means of 
the book learning they have acquired, 
and in the hopes of gaining some kind 
of celebrity wander about the country 
political orators, or as leaders of 
agitation against the powers and things 
that be. Government education in an- 
cient times, Mr. Nose argues, left the 
masses out of account. It was designed 
for the select few. Hence that the books 
which were used as text-books should be 
|full of advice to officials, should discourse 
lof the art of government and of the sphere 
|that olficial life offers for the display of the 
highest virtue is no cause for surprise. 


as 





whom the training was designed, and 
taking into consideration the despotic 
character of the Government in those days, 
the knowledge imparted by these books 
was not unsuitable. What is now known 
as Futsi kyd-itu, or general education, 
did not exist prior to the Meiji era. The 
only education outside the Government 


;|Schools to be obtained in those days con- 


sisted of the instruction 
parents to their children, 


obtainable from the Tenarat 


imparted by 
what was 
Shisho or 


or 
writing masters. This was confined to the 
elements of the three Rs. 

The issue in August, 1872, of a Govern- 
ment order on education inaugurated a 
new era. The system of elementary edu- 
cation adopted by the Government at that 
time was not, Mr. NOSE argues, well 
adapted to the needs of the country. It 
was the American system combined with 
the old Chinese method, as practised here 
from ancient times. The main defect of 
this system, Mr. NOSE contends, was that 
it was too complicated and too high class 
to suit the mental status of the masses. 

A general simplification of methods and 
subjects took place in 1886 under the 
supervision of the late Viscount Mort. 
But even now, in Mr. Nose’s opinion the 
system followed needs further simplifica- 
tion and adaptation. He says that in 
every place the influence of the shizoku 
predominates over that of other classes: 
councillors, representatives, heads of vi 
lages, commissioners, are all of this class. 
And as a body, in educational matters, 
the shisoku are conservative and unpra 
cal, They hold in deep regard a system 
of education that is theoretic and high- 
flown, but nothing beyond. They never ask 
whether such a system is required or not; 
they pay no regard to questions of econo- 
my; they delight in nothing but theory- 
spinning and in appearing to be deeper 
than they actually are. They have the field 
to themselves. 
come rich without education, the poorer 
classes fail to see how education can help 
them to become rich and hence take no 
interest in it whatever. Thus, according 
to Mr. NosE, the education of the country 
is managed by a select few, who have not 
freed themselves from the trammels of 
the old way of regarding learning and its 
objects. 

Mr. NOSE thus sums up the present si 
tuation:—" Waga kuni no kyé-tku wa chitd 
shakwat, koto ni shisoku ginshu no senyu- 
butsu to nari, masumasu koshd ni nase, 
zatsan no toboshiku gakusha wo haishutsu 
shi, fusha no chishiki wa soshin suru koto 
naku, kati jimmin wa masumasa mugaku 
ni ochiiru nomi.” Which may be rend- 
ered thus: “Education in this country 
is the exclusive property of the middle 
specially of the shizoku. It is 
rapidly becoming more and more high- 








The mercantile classes be- 








classes, 


class. It is producing a race of scholars 


who have no property, and does nothing in 





For the small section of the community for 


the way of enlightening the real owners 
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of property. And as for the lower orders, 
they are lapsing more and more into ig- 
norance.” 

Mr. NOsE goes on to observe that there 
is no saying to what disastrous results 
these things may lead, whether in the 
minds of the uneducated lower classes, and 
in those of the over-educated but money- 
less middle orders socialism may not find 
a congenial soil, and society be revolu- 
tionised by its reign. We ourselves, while 
entirely agreeing with Mr. NosE as to the 
unsatisfactory mental condition ofthe youth 
of Japan, and while thinking that he is 
correct in the causes to which he attributes 
this state, believe that there are counter- 
acting influences of sufficient force to 
prevent the spread of socialism to any 
extent. 

Into the numerous details of Mr. NosE’s 
valuable book we have no space to enter. 
To the teacher and to those who have the 
control of scholastic affairs it cannot but 
prove of immense value. The practicality 
with which every subject is discussed is 
no less commendable than rare in a pro- 
duction of this kind.” 

The main point of Mr. Nose’s book isthe 
necessity of simplifying and adapting to 
Japanese means of livelihood the education 
of the lower orders and the middle classes. 
He is on the right track, but it may com- 
fort him and those who think with him to 
know that, even in countries where educa- 
tion has heen studied as a science for 
many decades, there is the same complaint 
against the unpractical nature of the infor- 
mationimparted in schools. A copy of Zhe 
Times which has just reached us contains 
a leader on the new Educational Code ; 
the London journal concludes with these 
words: “ Manual training, the acquisition 
of artistic capacity, and the qualities which 
contribute to the making of a helpful citi- 
zen, are to profit at the expense of mere 
book knowledge. We have taken twenty 
years to learn the lesson that the accumula- 
tion of unpractical knowledge is a rather 
barren exercise for boys and girls who have 
to make their way in the world! but we 
are now in a fair way of turning the dis- 
covery to a good account.” 





A JAPANESE ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 

A VOLUME has just been published in 

London which is of interest in more 
and the Pacific, and a Japanese view of the 
Eastern Question.” The Author is Mr. 
bridge. The most striking feature about 
the book is that a Japanese gentleman 
discuss the Eastern Question for the Eng- 
lish reading public. The book consists 
first, occupying about seventy pages, is 
devoted to a discussion of the position and 


ae 
than one respect. It is entitled ‘ Japan 
Manyjiro InaGakt, a Graduate of Cam- 
should have the courage to undertake to 
of two parts which are wholly distinct ; the 
power, present and future, of Japan in the 
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Pacific, which practically means, in the 
world; while the second part is nothing 
more than an account of that series of 
complicated and sometimes dangerous 
problems popularly called the Eastern 
Question. Obviously to the English reader 
the first part is by far the more in- 
teresting. In the preface the author 
says that his object has been two-fold. 
He desires to arouse his own country- 
men to a sense of the great réle they 
have to play in the 20th century, and 
also to call the attention of Englishmen to 
the important position Japan occupies in 
respect of British interests in the Far 
East. He explains that he deals, in the 
second part of his book, with the Eastern 
Question because he considers that the 
position of Japan in the Pacific has in 
effect become part and parcel of that 
question, and because he belicves that an 
acquaintance with the Eastern Question 
will be a necessity for Japanese statesmen 
in the future. In the present volume he 
confines himself to England and Russia in 
Asia, but he promises to continue his in- 
vestigation in regard to Eastern Europe 
and other countries. The volume, by the 
way, is dedicated to Professor SEELY, and 
apparently the author has been assisted by 
several eminent Cambridge men. At the 
same time it is clear from the style, and, 
it might even be said, from the grammar, 
that the book is from Mr. INAGAKI’S own 
pen. None of the information given in 
its pages is new. One cannot fail to 
perceive that the writer has carefully 
studied official and other publications 
relating to England and the East and to 
Russia; but neither in originality nor in 
arrangement would the book pass muster 
now-a-days did it come from the pen of 
an English author. At the same time, the 
views of a cultivated Japanese on his own 
country and especially on her foreign rela- 
tions, are always interesting. 

Mr. INAGAKI argues strongly, in the first 
place, for an alliance between Great Bri- 
tain and Japan against Russia. The gist 
of his argument may be stated in the 
words with which he concludes his first 
chapter :— This fact remains a certainty 
that will one day come to pass, that Eng- 
land and Russia will at some future period 
fight for supremacy in the North Pacific, 
Japan lies between the future combat- 
ants!” Commenting on the occupation 
of Port Hamilton by Great Britain, he ob- 
serves that although that island forms the 
gate to the Yellow Sea, it could never 
become the base of operations for an 
attack upon Russia in the Pacific with- 
out Japanese alliance, for Japan holds 
the key to the situation in Tsushima, 
and could keep the British fleet from 
attacking Russia through the Japan Sea. 
Moreover, he says that a Japanese occu- 
pation of Fusan would render the Sea of 
Japan impregnable to any attack from the 
South. It is fair to add that these specu- 
lations of the writer are grounded upon 





certain observations of Sir CHARLES DILKE 
in his recent work, “The present condi- 
tion of European Politics.” After refer- 
ting to the military and naval progress of 
his country, Mr. INAGAKI says that Japan 
would be able to sever communications 
between Port Hamilton and either Canada 
or Hongkong, for “without doubt Fapan 
is the key of the Pacific.” 
however, 


He approves, 
of the abandonment of Port 
Hamilton, because by that step “ England 
not only regained a firm and complete 
commercial alliance, but also maintained 
and strengthened a political alliance 
against Russian attacks from Korea and 
indirectly from Manchuria and Mongolia.” 
The latter appears to him the only feasible 
plan for a Russian attack on an Anglo- 
Chinese alliance. He believes that a 
Russian annexation of Korea would be 
followed by an alliance of England, 
China, and Japan, and might cause a 
second Crimean War, this time 
Pacific and not in the Black Sea. 

On the commercial side of the question, 
Mr. INAGAKI points out that a canal of 
some description to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans through Central Ame- 
tica is sure to be constructed, and that 
Japan would then be the most important 
centre of trade in these regions. The 
Siberian railway must also add to her im- 
portance, and will lead to the inevitable 
construction of railwaysin China. ‘Thus,” 
he says, “Japan has not only a splendid 
future before her with regard to commer- 
cial greatness, but has every chance of 
rising to the head of manufacturing 
nations. In the latter respect she has ad- 
vantages over Vancouver’s Island and 
New South Wales, her rivals in the Pacific. 
These advantages are her mineral re- 
serves, her climate, abundance of good 
harbours, cheap labour, and her physical 
position enabling her to readily import 
raw material.” He comes unhesitatingly 
to the conclusion that England is not 
able to secure absolute power in the 
North Pacific with her present forces 
and with Hongkong as a military centre 
but he thinks that she could hold her 
ground if she occupied Formosa. In re- 
gard to the stratigical position of this 
island he gives some information, and 
comes to the conclusion that in all pro- 
bability England will occupy it. 

So much for the first part of the book. 
As willbe seen from this summary, there 
is much that is academical, much that is 


in the 


outside the range of practical politics, and 
much also that is sensible and well-in- 
formed. We need take little notice of the 
second part, which traces the history of 
the Eastern Question down to the treaty 
of Berlin and in the last chapter discusses 
the situation in Central Asia. We fear 
that in this section of the book the author 
has obeyed a propensity for arranging 
nations as one would arrange chess-men 
ina combination. He thinks that Eng- 
land's true policy in Central Asia is to 
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construct a railway to India from the| 
Mediterranean, and he winds up by saying | 
that an alliance of England, France, 
Turkey, Austria, and Italy would. effec- 
tively thwart Russian schemes, No doubt 
it would, but it would be easier for single- 
handed England to “ thwart 
than to secure an 


Russian 
schemcs’” alliance 
between these five Powers. On the whole, 
there is a good deal that smacks of the 
young Unversity man, of the Youthful 
Orators of the Unions of Oxford and 
Cambridge in Mr. INAGAKI's book, but 
youth, as Mr. PARNELL said on a famous 
occasion, “isa fault that time invariably 
cures.” 





PUT THE SADDLE ON THE RIGHT 
HORSE. 
ca gl 

EOPLE have been known to become 

persuaded of the truth ofa great many 
curious things which they were sufficiently 
anxious to believe, and which they re- 
Cha- 
rity prompts us to attribute this kind of 
selfish and mechanical credulity to the 
folks who try so hard to prove that the 
‘apan Mail has created bad blood between 
Japanese and foreigners, and that, but for 
its writings, the Japanese people would 
give themselves no real concern about 
Treaty Revision. Men who profess to 
put faith in such absurdities cannot be 
expected to exercise discernment about 
anything else, yet surely they should be 
able to appreciate the unfortunate position 
in which they are placed by their own 
pretence. For they themselves habitually 
write, and have long habitually written, 
about everything Japanese in a tone of 
insolent contempt that would stir the 
pulses of the most phlegmatic people 
under the sun, whereas our réle has been 
to protest against such writing, and to in- 
sist that it no more represents the genuine 
feelings of decent Englishmen than the 
mud on rs bank represents the 
colour of the current. Is it credible that 
our words of remonstrance and sympathy 
have provoked hatred and engendered ill- 
feeling, whereas the harsh taunts and scorn- 
ful intolerance of the other side have pass- 
ed unnoticed and unresented? Then, in 
the matter of Treaty Revision, it is as- 
serted that this journal is alone responsible 
for Japan’s aspirations, and that if our 
columns were silent the question would 
be suffered to lapse into the limbo of 
apathy and forgetfulness. Is our 
flucnce indeed so paramount, and are the 


peated to themselves often enough. 
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in- 


voices of our opponents so powerless? 
We estimate them at the value which they 
put on themselves, and when they assure 
us that itis we who have created all the 
commotion, whereas their own unremitting 
efforts to calm it have proved quite abor- 
tive, we know not which to admire more, 
their self-effacement, or the animosity that 
prompts them to strike even though they | 
impale themselves in the act. But 
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truth it were worse than idle to waste a 
moment’s serious attention on such child- 


ish pretences. They are as futile to turn 


jany thinking man from his purpose, or to 


influence the course of public events, as an 
atom of dust is to deflect the sun from its 
path. Treaty Revision will be accom- 
plished, by negotiation or by repudiation, 
whatever clamour feeble and evil- 
tongued opponents may raise, and_ its 
accomplishment will be welcomed most 
heartily by Englishmen, for neither politi- 
cal intrigue, nor passing fancy, nor yet the 
graceless virulence of journalists who 
parody British sentiment, can in any degree 


its 


obscure the fact that Englishmen, above all 
Westerns, have assisted Japan to adopt 
her new civilization, and that England, 
above all Western countries, is interested 
in promoting that development of Japan’s 
material resources which can only follow 
the removal of every restriction 
trade and industry. 

Considering the overwhelming strength 
ofthe forces that make for this event, as 


upon 


compared with the puny and ever weaken- 
ing struggles of its opponents, one experi- 
ences a strong repugnance to notice the 
petty bickerings and frivolous arguments 
still indulged in by the parasites of that now 
discredited form of patriotism which con- 
sists simply in truculence and intolerance. 
We ourselves have long learned to count 
the calumny and abuse of such patriots 
as the best compliment that could be paid 
to us: their applause alone would be in- 
tolerable. Yet it has seemed worth while 
to answer their charges of inconsistency, 
and we may repeat here what we have 
already asserted, namely, that we retract 
nothing of what we wrote either last year 
or in preceding years. We strongly ad- 
vocated the adoption of Count INOUYE’s 
scheme of Treaty Revision, not indeed in 
the extraordinary and impossible form 
which it ultimately assumed, but in its 
original and simple shape. We regarded 
it, and do still regard it, as the best settle- 
ment that could have been made at the 
time. Count OKUMA’S scheme was but a 
modification of Count INOUYE’s; a modi- 
fication very favourable to Japan, though it 
embodied the limits of the concessions 
which her statesmen dared to make. That 
scheme also we supported, holding, as we 
still hold, that it met the situation well. 
Unfortunately or fortunately—who shall de- 
cide?—some of the Great Powers hesitated 
to accept it, and while they waited, Japa- 
nese public opinion grew more and more 
resolute, until at length the scene witness- 
ed in 1887 was repeated on a much larger 
scale in 1889. We said then, and we now 
repeat, that, in our opinion, it would have 
been for better for Japan could she have 
reconciled herself to Count OkuMA’s com- 
promise, and that by rejecting it at the 





eleventh hour she did herself great injury, 
3ut the fact is that she did reject it, and 
that any Cabinet now proposing to em- 
ploy foreigners on the Japanese bench as 


a guarantee to Foreign Powers, could not 
remain in office for 24 hours. On the 
other hand, the longer the treaties are 
left unrevised, the longer the present 
system of restricted intercourse is con- 
tinued, the bitterer will Japan’s feeling 
and the less liberal will be the 
she can be persuaded to offer. 


grow, 
terms 
“Let her wait,” say the opponents of 
Revision. Aye, truly, let hee wait, when 
the first item in the programme of every 
political party in the country is Treaty 
Revision, and when the conduct of the 
affair is about to be virtually transferred 
from the hands of liberal and_ patient 
statesmen into those of men who know 
only what treatment free countries in the 
West are entitled to expect, and who 
desire nothing better than to arraign the 
Government's failure to secure that treat- 
ment for their own country. Let her 
wait, until the sentiment of umbrage now 
thrusting itself into her daily intercourse 
with foreigners, ripens into a likeness of 
the antipathy that grew up in mediaeval 
times, and until history verifies the old ad- 
age by repeating its most disagreeable 
incidents. Let her wait by all means, 
while fools build a paradise for their kind, 
and malevolent babblers accuse the baro- 
meter of producing the storm which it 
predicts. 
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LAW OF MEETINGS AND POLITICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
ae 
Law No. 53. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Law of Meetings and 


Political Associations (Shukwai oyobi Seisha-ho), 
and order the same to be promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated July 25th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YamaGara Aritono, 
Minister President of State. 
_ Count Sarco Tsukumicm, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 





Article 1.— Political Meetings? in this lw 
mean meetings assembled in public for the deli- 
very of leectures and the discussion of matters 
relating to politics, whatever such meetings may 
be called; “ political associations ” include all or- 
ganized bodies with objecis relating to politics, 
whatever names such associations may bear. 

Article 2.—Each political meeting shall be ar- 
ranged for by a projector, 

When it has been decided to hold a meeting, 
the projector shall intimate the fact to the police 
station of the district where the place of meeting 
is, 48 hours before the opening of the meeting. 

‘On such intimation being made the police station 
shall at once acknowledge its receipt of the sain 

‘The place and date, the name of the projector of 
the meeting, as well as the ames, residences aud 
ages of the speaker or lecturers, shall be mentioned 
in the above letter of intimation (fdokesive), 
the signature and seal of the projector sliall be 
affixed to the same. 

The effect of the intimation (todoke-ide). shall 
cease, if the meeting be not opened within 3 hours 
after the petiod mentioned in the same. 

Article 3—No person other than adult male 
subjects of Japan in the possession of public + 
(koken) can be the projector of a political meeting: 

Article 4.—Soldiers of the army or seamen of 
the navy, on service, or with the first a 
reserves when mobilized, police officials, iv 
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and sof Government, public and private 
[schools infints and wome. are not permitted (0 
| assemile in political meetings. 








In the case of meetings which may be opened to 
make preparations fgr the election of members of 
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an assembly organized by law, the restrictions of 
this article which shall not apply to those who have 
the right of electing or of being elected, during 
the thirty days which precede the date of voting. 

Article 5.—No foreigner can speak or lecture 
in politica’ meetings. 

Article 6.—No political meeting can be held in 
the open air, 

Article 7,—Should it be intended to assemble 
in public or to hold a procession in the open air, 
the projector of the same shall intimate the place 
of assembly, the date, and the road throngh which 
it is intended to pass, to the police station of the 
district, 48 hours beforehand and obtain permission 
for the same, ‘This regulation shall not, however, 
apply to festivals, religious celebrations or clubs, 
the games of students or other occasions which are 
recognized by custom and usage. 

Police stations may not give permission should 
injury to peace and order be apprehended. 

Police stations may prohibit meetings and move- 
ments of crowds in the open air in any case, should 
the same be deemed injurious to peace and order. 

Article 8.—No meeting or movement of a crowd 
(procession) in the open air is allowable during 
the time from the opening till the close of the 
Houses, within a radius of three miles of the 
Imperial Diet. The additional sentence of para- 
graph 1, Article 7, shall also be applied in the case 
of t Article. 

Article 9.—A police station may detail co 
stables in uniform who shall attend politi 
meetings and regulate the same. 

Projectors of political meetings shall supply to 
the police attending the meetings any seats de- 
manded by them, and shall answer whatever ques- 
tions relating to such meetings may be asked by 
them, The attendance and superintendence of the 
police referred to in the first paragraph of this 
article may take place in the case of meetings 
deemed to be injurious to peace and order. 

Article 10.—No person can attend any assembly, 
carrying arms or lethal weapons. Persons who 
carry arms in accordance with regulations are, 
however, excepted. 

Article 14.—No meetings are permitted to be 
held where speeches are delivered to shield crimi- 
nals, or to protect or congratulate persons guilty 
under the criminal law, or persons pendente lite of 
a Criminal Court, or to instigate the commission of 
crime. 

Article 12.—Police officers. may challenge any 
who wilfully conduct themselves in a tumultuous 
or turbulent manner, and if such do not observe 
their orders may expel them from the hall. 

Article 13.—Police officers may order the dis- 
solution of a meeting in the following case :— 

(1). When the existence of the meeting is a con- 
travention of any of the provisions of this law. 

(2). When Article 11 is contravened, or the 
meeting is deemed to be injurious to peace 
and order, 

In the latter case the speech or discussion of a 
particular person may be suspended, without en- 
tirely suspending the proceedings. 

(3). When the attendance of the p. op- 
posed, or their seats are not provided at their 
request, or their questions are not answered. 

(4). When the persons assembled are tumultu- 
‘ous, and do tiot become quiet when ordered 
to do so. 

(5). When a number of persons contravene Ac- 
ticles 4 and 10 and do not observe the orders 
of the police to leave the hall. 

Article 14.—Should political meetings be held 
without the communication mentioned in Article 2 
being made, the projectors shall be punished by 
fines of not less than yen 10 and not more than 
yen 1003 and the persons who lease the hall shall 
be similarly punished. 

Article 15.—Should the information mentioned 
in Article 2 be false, projectors shall be punished 
as prescribed in the previous article. 

Article 16.—Any person who contravenes Article 
3) or who assembles in contravention of Article 4, 
And any projector who does not prohibit them 
from doing so, shall be punished by fines of not 
less than yen 2 and not more than yen 20. 

‘The penalty on projectors who contravene Ar- 
ticle 5 shall be similar to that in the last paragraph. 

Projectors who cause persons prohibited from 
assembling in a political meeting, to so assemble 
by enticing or inducing them, shall be liable to 
punishment one degree heavier than that mentioned 
in paragraph 1 of this Article. 

Article 17.—Projectors and speakers who con- 
travene Article 6 shall be punished by minor im- 
prisonment for not less than 11 days and not more 
than 6 months, or by fines of not less than yen 5 
and not more than yen 50. 

Article 18.—For contraventions of Article 7, 
projectors or instigators shall be punished by fines 
of not less than yen 10 and not more than yen 100. 

Acticle 19.——-For contraventions of Article 8, 
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projectors and instigators shall be punished by 
ininor imprisonment for not less than 11 days and 
not more than 6 months, or by fines of not less 
than ye 10 and not more than’ yer 100. 

Article 20.—Contraventions of Article 10 shall 
be punished by minor imprisonment for not less 
than 11 days and not more than 6 months; pro- 
jectors who fail to prohibit such contravention shall 
be similarly punished. 

Article 21.—Contraventions of Article 11 shall 
be punished by fines of not less than yen 20 and 
not more than yen 200, or by minor imprisonment 
for not than 1 month and not more than 6 months. 

Article 22.—Persons who refuse toleave a meet- 
ing when ordered to do so or who refuse to obey 
the orders of the police dissolving a meeting, shall 
be punished by minor imprisonment for not less 
than 11 days and not more than 6 months, or by 
fines of not less than 2 yer 20. 

Article 23.—Political associations shall be con- 
trolled by officials (yakunin), 

Each political association shall intimateits name, 
its officials, and members to the police station of 
the district where its office is situated, through the 
medium of its officials within three days after its 
formation, The same process is necessary when 
any change occurs in the matters to be reported as 
above, 

Police stations shall at once intimate the receipt 
of the information above mentioned. 

Officials shall answer whatever questions re- 
lating to the association the police may ask. 

Article 24.—When a political association shall 
open a meeting for the delivery of political speeches, 
Article 2 shall be observed. Meetings held at fixed 
times, and the places and speakers of which are 
settled beforehand, need not be reported to the 
police when intimation has been made of the first 
meeting, always provided such intimation be made 
48 hours before the first meeting. Should changes 
occur in the matters to be reported, Article 2 shall 
be observed, 

Article 25,—Soldiers or seamen on service, or in 
the first or second reserve when the same are mobi- 
lized, police officials, instructors, and students of 
Government, public and private schools, infants, 
men, and males who do not possess public 
hts, may not become members of political 
associations. 

Article 26,—Foreigners are prohibited from be- 
coming members of political associations. 

Article 27.—Political associations may not use 
marks or flags. 

Article 28.—Political associations may not in- 
fluence the public by issuing documents or sending 
deputies, or establish branch offices or combine 
and correspond with other political associations. 

Article 29.—No political association is permitted 
to establish rules malting members of any assem- 
bly organized by law responsible for their utter- 
anices or votes outside said assembly. 

Article 30—Should any political association be 
deemed injurious to peace and order the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs may suspend or prohibit 
it; should such association fail to dissolve when 
ordered, the offenders shall be punished by minor 
imprisonment for not less than 2 months and not 
more than 2 years, or by fines of not less than 
yen 20 and not more than yen 200, 























Article 31.—Should the necessary report (todoke- 
ide) of a political association be omitted, or the 
questions of the police be not answered, in 


contravention of Article 23, the officials shall be 
punished by fines of not less than yer 10 and not 
more than yen 100. 

Should the information mentioned in Article 23 
be false, or a false answer be given to any question, 
punishment one degree heavier than that men: 
tioned in the last paragraph shall be inflicted. 

Article 32,—Persons who have become members 
of any political association, or officials who have 
caused them to do so, in contravention of Article 25, 
shall be punished by fines of not less than yen 2 and 
not more than yen 20. 

Officials who contravene Article 26 shall be 
similarly punished. 

Article 33.—Persons who use marks or flags, in 
contravention of Article 27, as well as officials of 
the association concerned, shall be punished by 
fines of not less than yer 2 and not more than yen 20. 

Article 34.—For ‘contraventions of Article 28 
the offending officials or deputies shall be punished 
by minor imprisonment for uot less than 1 month 
and not more than 1 year, or by fines of not less 
than yen 5 and not more than yen 50. 

Article 45.—Persons who are actually officials 
of associations or projectors of meetings shall be 
conjointly responsible as officials or projectors, 
without respect to the name used, whether such 
name be that of one person or of several and 
other persons. 

Article 36.—Offences against this law shall not 
be treated under the rule as to simultaneous of- 
fences (susat guhatsu). 
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Article 37—The period of prescription for pro- 
secutions under this law shall be 6 months. 

Article 38—Meetings regulated by laws and 
ordinances shall not be dealt with under this law. 











AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF 
CUSTOM HOUSES. 
eee 7 
ImreriaL Orpinance No. 142. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 


Amendment of the Organization of Custom 
Houses, and order the same to be promulgated. 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated July 24th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Article 1.—Custom Houses shall be under the 
superintendence of the Minister of State for Fi- 
nance, and shall deal with business connected with 
customs. 

Article 2.—The following officials shall be at- 
tached to the various Custom Houses of the 
empire:— 
Superintendents . 
Vice-Superintendents......... 
Chief Appraisers (Kwantei-kan) 
Probationers for the office of 

Chief Appraiser (Kwantei- 

kan shiho) » 

Zoku 207 

Appraisers (Kwantei- 21 Hannin rank. 

Inspectors (Kwan-ri). 24 Hannin rank. 

Assistant-Inspectors. .. 274 Six Hannin 
rank, 

Article 3.—Superintendents of Custom Houses 
shall be under the guidance and control of the 
Minister of State for Finance, and shall have 
control of afiairs relating the respective Custom 
Houses. 

Article 4.— Vice-Superintendents of Custom 
Houses shall be officials of ranle below that of the 
superintendents whom they are to assist, shall be 
attached one each to the Custom Houses of 
Yokohama and Kobe, and shall render assistance 
to the Superintendents of such offices, and dis- 
charge the latter’s duties should they be prevented 
by some cause from doing so. 

Article 5.—Chief Appraisers shall be guided and 
controlled by the Superintendents, and shall dis- 
charge duties relating to the examination and 
appraising of goods 

Chief Appraisers may in addition discharge the 
duties of heads of offices (wacho). 

Article 6.—Zoku shall be under the control of 
theie respective superiors, and shall discharge 
duties pertaining to records, accounts, and book= 
keeping. 

Acticle 7.—Appraisers shall be under the orders 
of their respective;superiors, and shall be engaged 
in the examination and appraising of goods. 

Article 8.—Inspectors shall be under the control 
of their respective superiors, and shall deal with 
affairs connected with the prevention of smuggling 
and the non-payment of taxes (daisu-aei) having 
control over assistant-inspectors. 

Article 9.—Assistant-Inspectors shall assist in- 
spectors in their duties. 


. 6 Sonin rank. 
2 Sonin rank. 
5 Sonin rank. 
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Imperiar Orpinance No. 144. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the appointment of Inspectors 
and Assistant-Inspectors of Custom-Houses, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 





[His Imperial Majesty’s Sigu-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated July 24th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count. Yaacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Marsuxata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





The Minister of State for Finance may frame 
and issue regulations providing for the special 
examination and appointment of Inspectors and 
Assistant Inspectors of Custom: Houses, and officials 
so examined and appointed may not, without 
passing the ordinary examination, be transferred 
to other hannin offices. 
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AMENDED MINING REGULATIONS. 
(wee 
Law No. 55. 





We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Mining Regulations; and order 
the same to be promulgated. 








(His Imperial Majesty’s 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated July 29th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YamaGara AriTomo, 
Minister President of State. 
Murtsu Munemrrsvu, 


Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 


ign-manual.) 








The Law as to Mining Operations shall be 
amended to the following effec! 

Chapter IL, Art. 5.—Persons desiring permis- 
ion to commence experimental mining operations 
shall submit to the Minister President of State a 
petition to that effect, with plans and sketches. 
Should two or more’ petitions be presented in 
reference to the same piece of land, one of which 
is by the owner of such land, the petition of such 
owner shall be granted in preference to others, 

Chapter HL, Art, 9.—Persons desiring permis- 
sion to lease a mine shall present a petition to that 
effect to the Minister President of State, with 
relative plans and sketches, Should it be difficult 
lo present the plans and sketches at the same time 
as the petilion, they may be submitted within 
thirty days after the presentation of the petition, 
‘The petition, however, shall be void in the event of 
the plans and sketches not being presented within 
that period. ‘The area for permission to work 
which a petition is presented, shall be in the case of 
coal over 10,000 tsubo, and in the case of other 
minerals over 3,000 ¢stba, and the maximam area 
shall be 600,000 tsubo. 

Art. 10.—Persons presenting petitions for the 
lease of a mining area must prove the existence with- 
in such district of the mineral which it is intended to 
exploit. Permission may not be granted should the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
not be convinced of the existence of the mineral, or 
should he deem the experimental or mining opera- 
tions to be injurious to the public interest; and in 
such case also he may withdraw and annul per- 
mission previously given. Should any person who 
has applied for permission to conduct experimental 
operations or to commence mining operations be 
dissatisfied or aggrieved by the operation of the 
last provision, he may lay the matter before the 
Administrative Court. “In this ease, however, 
damages may not be sued for. Should it appear 
that license to commence experimental or mining 
operations has been obtained by false representa- 
tion or by mistake, the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Convnerce may withdraw the 
permission so obtained. Any person interested 
in the matter may, by memorial to the Minister of 
State for Agriculiure and Commerce, call attention 
to such irregularities. Persons aggrieved by the 
action of the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce in iegard to the foregoing  provi- 
sions may lay the matler before the Administrative 
Court. 

Chapter V., Art! 22.—With the permission of 
the local chief, persons desirous of filing «petition 
for leave to commence experimental or mining 
operations may make measurement of other or 
adjoining lands; but such persons must make 
good any damaye caused in so doing, Should it 
be necessary to use other or adjoining lands for 
(1) opening a mine shaft ; (2) depositing ore, &c. 5 
(3) cutting’a tunnel or road, or laying a tramway 
or railway, or making a canal, ditch, or reservoir} 
or (4) erecting offices necessary for mining opera 
tions, conference shall be had with the owner of such 
other or adjoining lands; and should such confer: 
ence be ineffective, the decision of the Minister of 
State for Agriculture Commerce shall be obtained, 
No owner of, or person connected with such land, 
can take objection to a lease granted on the de- 
ion of the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
mmerce. Persons who conduct experimental or 
mining operations shall pay reasonable compensa- 
tion for the land they have used. Should any one 
having a license to begin experimental operations, 
or having a lease of a mining area, intend to oc- 
cupy the land for over three years, or to alter the 
character of the land, or erect buildings on it, he 
may at the request of the owner of such land’ be 
required to purchase the same, 

In reference to the use and purchas: of land 
Arts. 18, 10, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, par. 1, of Art. 
20, and Arts 34, 35, 36, and 37 shall be applicable. 
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THE CENTRAL METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATORY. 
ar 
Impertar Orpinance No. 156. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to the Amended Organiza- 
tion of the Central Meteorological Observatory, 
and order the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata AriTomo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Sarco TsuxumicHi, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Article 1—The Central Meteorological Obser- 
vatory shall be under the superintendence of the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, and deal with 
the following subjects :-— 

(1.) Meteorological Observations: 

(2.) Meteorological Reports. 

(3.) Meteorological Investigations. 

(4.) Examination of apparatus used in Meteoro- 

logical Observations. 

(5.) Weather Reports. 

(6.) Hurricane Reports. 

(7.) Measurement of earthquakes. 











(8.) Measurement of the magnetism in the 
earth, 

(9.) Measurement of electricity in the atmos- 
phere. 


(10.) Measurement of the atmosphere. 


Article 2.—The following officials shall be at- 
tached to the Meteological Central Obser vatory i— 
A Chiel, 

Engineers. 

Engineer Probationers. 

Gishu. 

ticle 3.—The Chief of the Observatory shall 
be an engineer, and shall superintend the ‘affairs 
of the observatory, and control his subordinate 
officials under the guidance of the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs. 

Article 4.—Engineers shall be of sowin rank, 
and their settled number, 4. They shall take 
respectively a sharein the work of the observatory 
under the guidance of the Chief. ‘There shall be 
one engineer probationer. 

Aiticle 5.—Gishu shall be of hannin cank and 
their settled number 15. They shall take a share 
in the work of the observatory under the guidance 
of their superiors. 

Atticle 6.—Clerks shall be of hannin ranle and 
their setled number §. ‘They shall deal with mis- 
cellaneous business under the guidance of their 
superiors. 

Aicle 7.—The division of business shall be 
decided by the Minister of State for Home Affairs. 























CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
“SECULARIAN’S” LETTER. 





To THz Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

St,—In your issue of the 29th ult. appears a 
letter written by “ Secularian ” in which the recent 
utterances of Bishop Newman are severely criti- 
cived, In reading that letter T must confess that 
I was much surprised and pained, surprised at the 
bald and inaccurate assertions it contained, and 
pained at the unjust, unkind, and deeply censor 
ous spirit which’ the writer manifested, I pray 
that  Secularian’s” heart may yet be touciied by 
the power of God, and that his eyes may be open- 
ed tothe truth, ‘Then he will know that Chris. 
Uanity is not a vicious institution, the enemy of 
progress and a curse to humanity. In the light of 
History how can an intelligent man utter such 
words as these :—“* We have only to be thankful 
that the tares of Christianity have mot utterly chole- 
ed the good seed of humanity.” With all due 
respect to Secularian,” 1 must affirm that such 
words savour much more strongly of blind pre- 
judice and bitter hatred than of calm intelligence 
and dispassionate reason. At any rate, they in- 
dicatethe absence of that breadth and libes ality of 
spirit and fairness of mind which the enemies of 
Christianity are wont to claim for themselves. I 
freely admit that Christians are but human beings 
and as such are liable to err, and the history of 
the Churches bears testimony to many glaring in- 
consistencies, but, whatever ele can’ be said, 
tainly it can not be said that true followers of 





























Christ are misanthropes, and [appeal to“ Se- 
cularian’s” own experience in defence of the 
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statement. Lam persuaded that a lack of 
proper discrimination tn the use of the term " Chei 
stian” led to the above rash and unadvised 
statement. When reference is made to * fires of 
persecution lighted by Christians,” the implica 
lion is that a spirit of religious intolerance is 
the common heritage of all followers of Cinist, 
But in. reality that sect of so-called Christians 
who kindled ‘those fires is the sect which has 
substituted traditions of men and conciliary de. 
crees for the Word of God, viz., Romanists, 
and those Christians who manifested the greatet 
intolerance after the overthrow of Romish supre. 
macy were those who were nearest to Rome is 
ritual, polity, and sympathy, and furthest frora the 
Bible. Religious intolerance and persecution are 
utterly at variance with the teachings and spici 
of Christ. Then, because some whio are called 
Christians, but who have openly forsaken the 
teachings of Christ, have been guilty of shameful 
persecution, is it tight to stigmatize the whole 
body of Christians as religious bigots and pe: 
secutors? Let there be a judicious  discrim 
nation in the use of the word * Christian.” Le. 
it _be remembered also that Church connectivi 
is by no means synonymous with Christianity, but 
that no oneis a Christian until he is born again 
regenerated by the power of God. I boldly assert, 
hout fear of contradiction, that an unconverted 
church-membership is one of the great curses of 
the world. 

Now let us examine some of the remarkablestate. 
ments made by “Secularian.” He says: “Ini. 
delity has quenched the fires of persecution lighted 
by Gu istians.”” Of course reference is made hiere 
to modern infidelity, for Julian the Apostate may 
be considered the last. representative of ancient 
infidelity. Modern infidelity takes it rise in the 
seventeenth century in the person of Lord Herbert 
of Cherburg, whose writings were philosophical and 
original, but contained no polemics against Cluis 
tianity. After Herbert came Hobbes, Blount, 
Lockeand others whose writings were deistical rather 
than atheistic, and in which were advocated very 
strongly many of the fundamental tenets of Chris: 
aianity. And not till after the middle of the 
eighteenth century were there any writers to whom 
the appellation “infidel,” seemed peculiarly fitting, 
the days of Hume, Gibbon, and Paine, But by 
this time “the fires of persecution lighted by 
Christians” had almost ceased to burn. The 
great Reformation had been accomplished, the 
inquisition and rack had been shorn of their power, 
and the great battle for religious freedom w: 
practically ended. And what part did infidelity 
take? None, When the battle was raging fierces|, 
infidelity was yet unborn, 









































Freedom of thought 
and of religious conviction are conditions absoiu- 
tely necessary to the existence of infidelity, The 
very meaning of the term as_ popularly employed 
implies freedom of belief. How then can it be 
instrumental in gaining religious freedom or 
quenching the fires of Christian persectition? The 
conduct of Galileo and his retraction before the 
dreaded Inquisition illustrates the behaviour of 
free-thinker when confronted by a narrow, bigoted, 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Exoneration from reli 
gious bigotry was gained by ‘Tyndall, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and their noble coadjutors, many of 
whose bodies were burned at the stake, and not 
by infidelity. The freedom from intolerance that 
we now enjoy was bought at the price of marty’ 
blood, and there is not that in. infidelity which 
makes martyrs. 

Again, “Secularian” claims that ‘infidelity 
has abolished the fiendish treatment of old 
women for the Bible-created offence of witch- 
ft («Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ 
pdus 22: 18.). Just here it is worthy of 
remark that the words “witch and “witch 
craft " do not properly occur in the Bible 
at all. Exodus 22:18, is wrongly translated in 
the King James common version. The Hebiew 
literally rendered would read, ‘A female practi- 
Gioner of magic thou shalt not suffer to live,” and 
in the Revised Version it reads, “thou shalt not 
suffer a surceress to live.” In Exodus 7 : 11, itis re 
corded, “Then Pharaoh also called for the wisemen 
and the sorcerers; and they also, the magicians of 
Egypt, did in like manner with their secret arts: 
The Hebrew word here translated “sorcerers” is 
the masculine form plural number of the word 
which King James’ translators rendered  witel.” 
And in every instance in which the word “witch 
or “witch-cfaft? occurs in the common version it 
isa translation of this same Hebrew word or its 
derivative. Hence I say that these words do not 
properly occur in the Bible, Sorcery, divination, 
angury, and kindred practices are strongly 60” 
demmed both in the Old and New Tes 
on just grounds, ‘The nations which s t 
the Israelites were guilty in a remarkable degree 
of just such abominations, and the enactment al 
enforcement oj very siringent laws were necessa'Y 
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to prevent Israel’s lapse into the same. The 
grand, central ideaof the eligion of the Teraelites 
Was monotheism, and around this cardinal truth 
all their laws, ordinances, and restrictions cluster- 
1. Now the use by an ignorant and supersti- 
tions people predisposed to idolatry, of such 
degrading and deceptive arts as divina- 
tion, sorcery, &c., was a practical abando 
ment of monotheism and could not be tolerated. 
Tire sin of divination was classed with that of 
rebellion, 1 Sam. 15:23. Hence the wisdom of 
punishing, under the circumstances, such crimes 
with death is easily demoustrable. Then to say 
that witchcraft is a “Bible created offence” is 
cetlainly unjust and illtined; yea more, itis 
untrue. That a wrong interpretation of the Bible 
did for many years lend suoport to the punish- 
ment of witches is an indisputable fact, and con. 
stitutes one of the dark blots upon the pages of 
history. But in the name of justice do not ascribe 
to the Bible the follies and crimes of a people who 
did not understand it. But the punishment of 
witchcraft has been discontinued, and the question 
arises what led to its abandonment? Certainly 
infidelity did not. It is the result of scientific 
investigation and a better understanding of God's 
Word. But that is not infidelity, nor anything 
resembling it. Infidelity is too ready to arrogate 
to itself a monopoly of free thought, and herein it 
exhibits a_marrowness even surpassing that as- 
cribed to Christians. 
























‘The last remarkable claim that Secula 
makes for infidelity which I shall notice is this : 
“infidelity has fought for and won that privilege 
of thinking and writing freely which has given so 
great an impetus to progress in the present age,” 
T am constrained to ask, how does “Secularian ” 
read history? If infidel writers fought for and 
won the great privilege of free-thinking and writ- 











ing, certainly historians have been’ delict in 
recording their names. The revival of learning of 
which the nineteenth century with its boasted 





achievements is the result, began in the fourteenth 
century, perhaps two hundred and fifty years before 
the first germ of infidelity was known, John 
Wycliff, the first great apostle of learning and free- 
thouglit, did more perhaps for the intellectual fvee- 
dom of England than any other man, and his 
greatest worle was the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular of the English people. Then 
followed such scholarly men as Tyndall, Colet, 
Erasmus, and others in England. © In Germany 
John Reuchlin was among the first to rise up and 
throw off the fetters of ignorance and superstition, 
the heritage of the ‘dark ages.” All of these 
were but “reformers before the Reformation,” and 
prepared the way for Luther and his contem- 
poraries. Then came the life and death struggle, 
the result of which would turn the destiny of the 
world, the struggle between religious intolerance, 
intellectual thraldom, ignorance and superstition 
on the one side, and the liberty of conscience, free- 
thought, speech, and belief on the other. The 
latter won, and the world has been blessed, and 
infidelity, ‘seeing that these things are good, now 
comes in and claims the harvest,” whereas the 
brunt of battle was borne before infidelity was 
conceived of. Now let me say a word or two in 
regard to “Secularian’s” interpretation of the 
Bible respecting slavery and the position of woman. 
He quotes Lev. 25: 44-46, in proof of the assertion 
that the spirit and teaching of the Bible give their 
support to slavery. First, let me observe that 
“Secularian’s”” method of interpretation is ex- 
ceedingly unjust, and very frequently leads to 
inaccurate conclusions, He first wrests his pas: 
sage from the context, and then puts a literal 
construction thereon, and in this way extorts a 
meaning that harmonizes with his preconceived 
opinions. Restoring Lev. 25: 44-46 to its i 
mediate context, we ascertain that Moses 
inter di 
anoth 
poor with thee, and sell himself unto thee; 
thou shalt not make him to serve as a bond- 
servant: as an hired servant, and as a sojourner, 
he shall be with thee.” He then continues to 
say that if the Israilites wanted bond-servants 
they must buy them of the surrounding nations 
and fiom the strangers sojourning among them, 
for it was forbidden for one Israilite to bring 
another into bondage. All that can be said of this 
passage is that Moses recognized slavery as an 
existing institution, He neither advocates nor con- 
demns it, but he does restvice it, and in this restric- 
tion is the promise and prophecy of subsequent 
condemnation. The world was not yet ready 
for the abolition of slavery, and Moses was wise 
enough to recognize it, and legislate accordingly, 
but the very restriction that he threw about it in- 
dicates thai he perceived its harmful tendency. So 
in the days of Christ and his Apostles the world was 
still unprepared to see slavery abolished, and was 
only prepared by the benign and elevating influences 
































is 
ng the enslavement of one Israelite by 
He says, “Ifthy brother be waxen 
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of the Gospel working thraugh eighteen hundred 
years. Christ tanght the brotherhood of man, and 
this idea when properly developed and understood 
tends to obliterate all caste distinction. 

In regard to the elevation of woman practically 
the same line of argument can be followed. In 
Dent. 29 : 1, Moses provides for “a bill of divorce- 
ment”? in case a woman does not “find favour” 
in the eyes of her husband. It is also true that 
polygamy was practised, a most degrading custom, 
But here also we find in the law of divorce a most 
wholesome restriction upon the loose and licentions 
practices of the times, and a recognition of woman's 
true worth and promise of future elevation, ‘This 
idea continued to grow and spread until the world 
was prepared for the lofty teaching of Christ on the 
subject. In Matt, 5: 17, the words of Christ are: 
“« Thinkenot that I came to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets ; Icame not to destroy but to fulfil.” ‘To fulfil 
means to fill full. Hence, Christ’s avowed _pur- 
pose is not to destroy, but to fulfil the law, deve- 
lop it, carry it farther in the same direction, ‘Christ 
then proceeds to give a sort of running commen- 
tary on the law of divorce: ‘ It was said also, who- 
soever shall put away his wife, let him give her a 
writing of divorcement: but I say unto you, that 
every ove that pulteth away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, maketh her an’ adultress : 
and whosoever shall marry her when she is put 
away committeth adultery.” Matt. 5: 31 and 32. 
Again: “And they said, Moses suffered to write 
a bill of divorcement, and to put her away. But 
Jesus said unto them, for your hardness of heart 
he wrote you this commandment; ”” Marl 10: gand 
5. In regard to r.'Tim 2: 11, Paul, recognizing a 
Common weakness of humanity, warns’ women 
against making a display of jewelry and fine dress 
and exhorts them to ‘adorn themselves in modest 
apparel,” and also forbade them speaking in 
public, ' Nothing degrading in this. And be it 
temembered that woman has maintained her pre- 
sent rank and dignity in observing these very com- 
mands which certainly is a practical disproof of 
their tendency to degrade. So I am still convinced 
that the teachings of Christ by revealing the true 
worth and dignity of the human soul have been 
largely efficacious in “striking the gyves ” from 
the slave and in elevating woman. 


JNO. A. BRUNSON. 
151, Hill, Kobe, August 4th, 1890. 




















MR. HOSIE’S TRAVELS IN WESTERN' 
CHINA. 
ae Megs OZ 

Three Years in Western China; a Narrative of 
Three Fourneys in Szechuan, Kweichow, and 
Yinnan, By AvexaNpeR Hosis, H.B.M. 
Consular Service, China. With an introduction 
by Archibald Little, F.R.G.S. 1890: George 
Philip & Son, London. 


‘Tus volume is published at a most appropriate 
moment. Owing to the arrangement recently 
concluded by Sir John Walsham for the partial 
opening of Chungking to British trade, people want 
to know more about Western China, its trade, 
productions, routes, and, so to speak, in the nick 
of time, Mr. Hosie comes forward to answer the 
questions which commercial communities at home 
areasking. Noone can do so with more authority ; 
for he resided in Western China for three years for 
the special purpose of investigating topics of ins 
terest to foreign rade, He succeeded the late Mr. 
Baber as Consular Agent at Chungking, and in 
the course of his duty travelled over five thousand 
miles, with the intelligent eyes and the keen ap- 
preciation of what was important to his mission, 
which we are in the habit of expecting from mem 
bers of the British Consular Service in the East. 
In addition to the special commercial objects of all 
his journeys, Mc, Hosie studied much else that 
came within the range of his observation—the 
scattered aboriginal tribes all over Western China, 
of which we know so little, and yet which if tho 
roughly studied would seem capable of ievealing 
so much to the ethnologist and student of the 
world’s history ; Mount Omei, the Mecca of Bud- 
dhism in Western China since the eight century 
of our era, and much else of a similarly varied and 
interesting character. Mr. Hosie’s boole is not 
perhaps like Mr. Baber’s famous records of his 
travels in the “Supplementary Papers” of the 
Royal Geographical Society, for the latter is one 
of the half dozen most charming books of travel in 
the language—the late Sir Henry Yule always 
complained that the press and public took it for a 
Blue-book because the cover was blue—but the 
more recent author gives us abundance of informa- 
tion of the kind which we urgently want just now, 
and gives it and much else of an interesting de- 
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scription in an entertaining and attractive way. 
The publishers have also been fortunate in induc- 
ing Mr, Archibald Little to write an introduction 
explaining to the public the causes of-the recent 
convention respecting Chungking, and the value 
to trade which the concession will be. 


The book is mainly occupied with the record of 
three journeys from Chungking as the centre. 
Adopting Mr. Little's general summary of these, it 
may be said that the first, occupying  sixty- 
eight days in the spring ‘of 1882, led due 
south from Chungking through the province of 
Kwei-chow, the “Chinese Switzerland,” and 
home of the Miao-tse or aboriginal ‘inhabi 
tants, vow almost exterminated by the Chi. 
nese, to Kuei-yang Fu, the capital, thence to 
Yiiunan Fa, the metropolis of Yunnan, and from 
there back to Chungking across the mountains of 
north-eastern Yunnan, and down the Nan-kwang 
river to the Yangtsze. It was on this journey that 
Mr. Hosie first met with the white-wax insects, the 
rearing of which forms, with that of the sille-worm, 
one of the most interesting illustrations of the 

enuity of the Chinese in applying the minute 
labours of insects to wholesale industrial purposes. 
His next journey occupying from February to July, 
1883, covered a much larger extent of ground; and 
enabled him to describe a still more interesting 
region. Setting out from Chungking in a north- 
westerly direction, he traversed the celebrated 
plain of Cheng-tu, the one large expanse of level 
ground in Western China, a plateau situated one 
thousand feet above sea level, at the foot of the 
Tibetan mountains, containing an area of 2,400 
square miles, and a population of about three and 
a half millions, of which Baron von Richthofen, who 
visited it in 1872, thus speaks :—There are few 
regions in China that, if equal areas ave compared, 
can rival with the plain of Cheng-tu Fu as regards 
wealth and prosperity, density of population and 
productive power, fertility of climate and perfec- 
tion of natural itrigation, and there is no other 
where, at the present time, refinement, and civilisa- 
tion are so generally diffused among the popula- 
tion.” Thence Mr. Hosie turned south-west past 
the country of the Lolo, that unique aboriginal 
tribe described by Krancis Garnier and by Col- 
borné Baber, to the renowned valley of Chien- 
chang, which’ Baber, who visited it in 1877, and 
Colonel Yule, who ‘has so painstakingly traced 
each step of the Great Venetian, have identified 
as Marco Polo's Cain-du, the chief place of birth 
and early development ‘of the white-wax insect, 
before he is transported, by running coolies who 
travel only by night, for his finishing “education ? 
to the prefectural district of Kia-ting, 200 miles to 
the north-east ; thence past the snow-capped moun- 
tains of the ‘Vsang-shan and the ‘ Sun-bridge 
across the Gold-dust river (as the Yangtsze is here 
called) to Tal-li Fu, the peerless capital of Western 
Yanuan, the Carajan of the great Marco. From 
this point Mr. Hosie turned his face homewards, 
and passing east again through Yinnan Fu, the 
eastern capital of the province, and thence north 
by the valley of the Clii-hsing to the navigable 
Yangtsze river, he once more reached Chungking 
after six months’ absence. Mr, Hosie’s third 
journey was made in the summer of 1834, mainly 
with a view to collecting information npon the 
subject of Chinese Insect Wax, for the benefit of 
the Royal Gardens at Kew. He passed up the 
valley of the Kia-ling, the river which, coming 
from the north, falls into the Yangtsze under the 
walls of Chungking; the main river, and this, its 









































aflluent, combining to form the narrow penivsula 
upon which the city stands. ‘Three days’ march 
brought him to the mart of Ho-chow, situated 





at We junction of the Fu river, an affluent 
that here flows into the Kia-ling from the 
west, and celebrated for its manufactures of Soy, 
made from the Soy bean, large plantations of which 
exist in the neighbourhood; hence through highly 
cultivated, typical Szechuan luxuriance, to the dis- 
tricts of Kia-ling and O-mei, in which flourish the 
celebrated white wax trees—a species of ash known 
to the Chinese as the Pai-la-shu. From this point 
he made the ascent of the great mountain of O-mei, 
a region entirely devoted to the worship of Buddha, 
to whom the mountain is said to have been ex- 
clusively dedicated by the pious Emperors of the 
Tang dynasty, in the eighth century of our era; 
the oldest shrine dating as far back as the Chin 
dynasty, a.D. 265. Descending the precipitous 
slopes of the great O mei mountain, which towers 
among the clouds, a vast limestone rock eleven 
thousand feet high, Mr. Hosie turned south across 
a poor, mountainous country to the banks of the 
Golden river, which he descended from a point 
situated fifty miles above Blakiston's highest. He 
and his party suffered considerable hardship in 
this journey, being all struck down by fever, to 
which one of them, the native groom, unfortunately 
succumbed. 


The story of the extraordinary career of the white 
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wax insect from its cradle to a somewhat dis- 
honoured grave is told in a special chapter, and 
records one of those curious industries for which 
the Chinese are celebrated. In March he found 
attached to the bark of the boughs and twigs of the 
large-leaved privet. numerous brown pea-shaped 
excrescences. The larger excrescences or scales 
were readily detachable, and, when opened, pre- 
sented either a white-brown pulpy mass, or a crowd 
of minute animals like flour, whose movements 
were only just preceptible to the naked eye. He 
plucked the scales from the trees and on opening 
them found a swarm of brown creatures, crawling 
about, each provided with six legs anda pair of 
anteune, Each of these was a white wax insect. 
Many of the scales also contained a small white 
bag or cocoon covering a pupa, or perfect imago 
in the shape of a small black beetle. If left un- 
disturbed in the broken scale the beetle, which, 
from his ungainly appearance, is called by the 
Chinese the “ buffalo,” will, heedless of the cocci 
which begin to craw! outside and inside the scale, 
continue to burrow in the inner lining of the scale, 
which is apparently his food. ‘The Chinese declare 
that the beetle eats his minute companions in the 
scale, or at least injures them by the pressure of 
his comparatively heavy body. Thien-chang valley 
is the great insect producing country. Two hun- 
dred miles to the north-east, and separated from 
it by a series of mountain ranges, is the prefecture 
of Chia-ting, within which insect white wax as an 
article of commerce is produced. In the end of 
‘April, the scales are gathered in the Chien-chang 
valley, and collected for the most pait at the tow: 

of ‘Te-chang, on the right bank of the An-ning 
River. ‘To this town porters from Chia-ting an: 
nually resort in great numbers—in former years 
they are said to have numbered as many as ten 
thousand—to carry the scales across the moun- 
tains to Chia-ting. The scales are made up 
into paper packets, each weighing about sixteen 
ounces, and a load usually consists of about 
sixty packets. Great care has to be taken in the 
transit of the scales. The porters between the 
Chien-chang valley and Chia-ting travel only 
during the night, for, at the season of transit, the 
temperature is already high during the day, and 
would tend to the rapid development of the insects, 
and their escape from the scales. At their resting 
laces, the porters open and spread out the packets 
in cool places. Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, however, each packet, on arrival at Chia 
ting, is found to be more than an ounce lighter 
than when it started from Chien-chang. In years 
of plenty, a pound of scales laid down in Chia-t 
costs about lialf-a-crown ; but in years of scarcity, 
the ptice is doubled. 


West from the right bank of the Min River, on 
which the city of Chia-ting lies, stretches a plain 
to the foot of the sacred Omei range of mountains. 
This plain is an immense rice-field, being well- 
watered by streams from the western mountains. 
Almost every plot of ground, as well as the bases 
of the mountains, are thickly edged with stump: 
varying from three or four to a dozen feet in 
height, with numerous sprouts rising from their 
gnarled heads, ‘These resemble, at a distance, 
our own pollard willows. The leaves spring in 
pairs from the branches; they are light green, 
ovate, pointed, serrated, and deciduous. It is to 
this, the great home of the wax tree, that the 
scales are carried from the Chien-chang valley. 
On theic arrival, about the beginning of May, 
they are made up into small packets of from 
twenty to thirty scales, which are enclosed in a 
leaf of the wood-oil tree. The edges of the lea 
are tied together with a rice-staw, by which the 
packet is also suspended close under the branches 
of the wax tree. A few rough holes are drilled in 
the leaf with a blunt needle, so that the insects 
may find their way through them to the branches. 
On emerging from the scales, the insects creep 
rapidly up the branches to the leaves, among 
































fee ———which they nestle for a perind of thirteen days. 


They then descend to the branches and twigs, on 
which they take up their positions, the females, 
doubtless, to provide for a continuation of the race 
by developing scales in which to deposit their eggs, 
and the males to excrete the substance known as 
white wax. The wax first appears as a white 
coating on the under sides of the boughs and 
twigs, and resembles very much sulphate of 
quinine, or a covering of snow. It gradually 
spreads over the whole branch, and attains, alter 
three months, a thickness of about a quarter of an 
inch. When the white deposit becomes visible on 
the branches, the farmer may be seen going the 
round of his trees, carefully belabouring each 
stump with a heavy wooden club, in order, as he 
says, to bring to ground the “ wax dog,” a declared 
enemy of the wax insect. ‘This probably refers to 
the beetle-mother. This clubbing of the stumps 
is done during the heat of the day, when the wax 
insects are said to have a firm hold of the bark. 
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After the lapse of a hundred days from the placing 
Of the insects on the wax tree, the deposit 1s com: 


plete. The branches are then lopped off, and 
as much of the wax as possible removed by 
hand. This is placed in an iron pot of boil- 


ing water, and the wax, melting, rises on 
the surface, is skimmed off, and placed in a 
round mould, whence it emeiges as the white 
wax of commerce. Where it is found impossible 
to remove the wax by hand, twigs and branches 
are thrown into the pot, so that. the wax is harder 
andinferior. Finally, not satisfied that all the wax 
has been collected, the operator takes the insects, 
which have meanwhile sunk to the bottom of the pot, 
and placing them in a bag, squeezes them until 
they have given up the last drop of their valuable 
product. They are then—an ignominious ending to 
their short and industrious career—thrown to the 
pigs! We have given from Mr. Hosie’s chapter 
this summary of an extraordinary industry in the 
belief that it cannot fail to interest our readers. 

As to the trade of Western China, although Mr 
Hosie’s chapter is long and detailed, we think it is 
not difficult to summarise its contents briefly and 
to some extent in his own words. 

There are two water-routes in Yannan, one in 
the south and the other in the north, the Songkoi 
or Red River of Tonquin and the Vangtsze. The 
West River is navigated from Canton to Pe-se, 
close to the south-eastern frontier of the province, 
and is a very important trade highway to southern 
and eastern Yiinnan, In default of a waterway 
in the west, communication is kept up by the 
Bhamo-Tali Fu route, which, being now partly 
within the Indian Empire, has attracted no little 
attention, and raised considerable expectations for 
British trade. These are doomed to disappoint: 
ment. The total import and export trade of this 
route three years ago did not exceed half a million 
sterling. ‘The difficulties of the route are so great 
that no great improvement is possible. Yunnan 
is described as a rich province, but it contains a poor 
population, and, until the condition of the latter 
is improved, no great development of trade need 
be looked for in that divection, It is estimated to 
contain a population of from five to six millions, 
the great mass of which is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. ‘There are copper mines in the north 
and east, and tin and lead mines in the south of 
the province: but mining industries are so ham- 
pered by official interference as to profit little the 
owners the workmen. Agriculture, too, is 
carried on under a system of small farms, and the 
absence of good roads and the impossibility of 
» owing to the 
mountainous character of the province, do not tend 
tothe enrichment of the peasantry. Immense tracts 
in thenorth and west of the province have been laid 
waste since the Mohammedan rebellion, and owing 
to the antipathy of the Chinese to settle on lands 
which they look upon as the property of people who 
ill be living, or whose descendants may still 
ng, it must be many years before the agri- 
culture of the province is properly developed. 


Kwei-chow, owing to its proximity to the great 
waterway of China, is better situated for trade 
than Yiinnan, but is even less developed. A large 
area of the province has been laid waste during 
the struggle of the last 20 years between the 
Chinese and the aborigines, and, at the present 
time, traces are everywhere to be seen in the shape 
of ruined towns and villages and lands lying waste 
and desolate. The waterways that lead to the 
province flow through Szechuan, with the excep 
tion of the Yuan River, which flows east and 
north-east into the Tung-ting Lake, which de- 
douches into the Vangisze, 123 miles to the west 
of Hankow. Although obstructed by numerous 
rapids, it is navigated to within 130 miles of Kwei- 
yang Fu, the capital, and is the Wade highway to 
Eastern Kwei-chow.. ‘The trade of the rest is in- 
timately bound up with that of Szechuan, though 
which it naturally passes. Like Yunnan, it is 
the variety of its mineral wealt 
copper, and quicksilver exist in large qu 
but they are very imperfectly worked. Szechuan 
is a picture of what peace, contentment, 
and trade are able to accomplish. When 
and Kwei-chow were convulsed by civil wars, the 
people there were peacefully journeying up and 
down the Great River, disposing of their surplus 
produce, and bringing back not only what they 
required to satisfy their actual wanis, but also 
luxuries in the shape of goods of foreign manufac. 
ture. On all the numerous sivers of the province 
there is one constant stream of traffic. No other 
province in China can vie with it in the ti 
and variety of its products, It exporis east 
opium, silk, salt, sogar, and medicines, Of these, 
silk is the only article that reaches Europe; 
but, amongst the minor expoits, tobacco, hides, 
musk, and rhubarb are” well-known abroad. 
















































































The total value of the export trade of Chungking, 
which is the great trade emporium of the province 








| atnousts: to. fare’ thad five: million sterling an. 
nually, ‘This does not represent the total value oi 
the surplus produce of the province. ‘There are 
several other important trade centres eacl of 
which contributes its quota to the large expor: 
trade of the province last named. ‘The greater 
part of the surphis wealth is consumed ‘in the 
purchase of raw cotton, native cottons, and, what 
is of great importance to British commerce, foreig: 
cotton and woollen goods. Raw cotton exceeds, 
while native and foreign piece-goods are about ove 
million sterling each. Mr, Hosie then enters into 
a description of the manner in. which trade w 
China is conducted, and explains likin and (rans 








passes, and much else that is tolerably familiar to 
most persons in the East though not to thove st 


home, The volume concludes with a chapter, 
which is most interesting, on the non-native races 
of China, It is on the whole as interesting a work 
as has been published on China for a long tins, 
not to speak at all of its practical value especii’) 
at this moment, and unless we are mistaleen it wii 
have at home that large measure of success wlisi 
it deserves richly. 








LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
ee 
(From our Sreciat Corresronpent) 


San Francisco, July 1th. 

The dog days are upon us, and dulliess rules 
the hour,” A dreadful hot wave has just swept 
over the East, and everybody has wilted under i 
In New York the thermometer registered the w 
precedented figure of 110°; but the suffering at 
Chicago, with a temperature of 75° and 80°, is 
said to have been still greater. You are probably 
familiar in Japan with the principle that the su! 
fering entailed by heat depends upon its moistore 
rather than upon its intensity; in Chicago, nea 
and horses fell exhausted when the thermomete 
stood at 80%, while at Fresno in this State, work: 
men laboured steadily in the vineyards when 
| instrument registered 110° in the shade. Inthe one 
case the aiv was charged with moisture from the 
lake. In the other the air was dry and parched. 

At Washington, Congressmen aud Senators are 
mopping their perspiving brows, and wishing Uhey 
|were aUhome. ‘The administrative party seems 
as far from the goal of its hopes as ever. Mr. 
Blaine not only ‘epeats his denunciations of the 
Mr. Kinley tarifl bill to all who will listen, but 
does not hesitate to denounce also the bill 
which proposes to place congressional electious 
under federal control. Simultaneously the chie! 
organ of the Administration—the New York 
Tribune—calls a halt on pension legislation. It 
says—positively if tardily—that the party canot 
stand any more veteran grabs, Between these 
two assaults the administrative leaders in Congress 
stagger demoralized. No one knows whether the 
President is with Mr. Blaine or Speaker Reed: 
No Republican can tell where the path of duty lies, 
or the dictates of party lead. All the Republicans 
know is that they are in a very had box indeed. 

A knave discovered that it is a question oflaw 
whether the Copyright Act is violated by the publ 
ation of a photographed copy of a copyrighted 
work, and he photographed Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, and offered it for sale atone quater 
the price of the regular edition, His agent for 
distributing the work is John Wanamaker, the 
Sunday School teacher and Postmaster General. 

The difficulty which prevents the adjustment of 
the Behring’s Sea dispute is said to be another 
dirty job, No American of repute believes tit 
Behring’s Sea is a closed sea. But it is said that 
Mr. Windom and some of _ his colleagues a'¢ 
paitners in the lease of the fur-seal islands, and 
the Government has got to maintain a position 
which no constitutional lawyer can justify in oder 
that the lessces may enjoy a monopoly of sealing 
Probably this is pure scandal, but it helps to di 
credit the Administration. 

Another instance of the trend of eve 
defeat in the Senate of the appropriation for ii 
gation surveys. In these surveys, as Mulberry 
Sellers would have said, there are millions, 
are handled discreetly.” A system of ittik 
will the value of land from 25 cents 
wo the man who knows where 18 
inigating canals are to tun, in advance of Mis 
fellows, can easily malee all the money he can Use 
in this world. Accordingly, when Congress nie 
asked to appropriate (hee quarters of a million 1% 
next year’s work, Major Parnell, the enginee! Vi" 
has had charge of the work, was immedialely 
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tural Bureau, which is run by a friend. Baffled in 
this, he gathered round him enough Administration 
Senators to defeat the appropriation altogether. 
An American variety of the Jack the Ripper 
enus has appeared in North Carolina. One 
Mary Sellers of Maxton was engaged to be mar- 








ried to aman named Crawford. She has another 
aduirer in the person of Simon Ward. She was 
walking out last Sunday mor with her 





fiancée when Ward suddenly emerged from the 
bushes and ordered Crawford to leave her, With 
a docility which cannot be too warmly commended, 
Crawlord complied. Ward took his place by the 
gitl’s side, and begged her to accompany him 








to church.’ She refused, and bade him leave her. 
He pleaded with her to yield to his request, but 
she was inflexible. On ‘this, without a word of 


warning and with his fortunate rival watching him 
from the bush, he struck the girl with a razor in the 
throat, and severed the jugular vein, She died 
almost instantly and when she was still, Ward 
proceeded to cut off her head with his razor and 
to mutilate her person in the fashion of Jack the 
Ripper. When he had completed his bloody work, 
he fled to the woods, and then, but not till then, 
Crawford crawled out of the bush, and ran to the 
village to give the alarm. The people turned out 
en masse, and there is no doubt but Ward will 
be lynched in short order if he can be caught. 

The President of the Pacific Mail Company will 
arrive here next week to consider the subject of 
running vessels from Tacoma and Vancouver to 
Yokohama, The Canadian ships will henceforth 
make this their terminus, stopping en route at 
Vancouver. So the prospect is fair for ample 
steain communication with your part of the world, 
and, possibly, for cheaper rates of travel. 




















THE THEATRE IN FAPAN. 
soy 

The Japanese theatre, Chinese in origin, when 
once transplanted, attained rematkable perfection 
In this metamorphosis we are made to feel the 
influence of the taste and sentiment of a race whose 
life consists mainly in the enjoyment of the wonders 
of nature and in the pursuit of art. 

‘The pedigree of French comedy is well known ; 
how the comic element was introduced, while yet 
imperfect, from aly with the Renaissance, and 
how it became transformed to the extent of becom- 
ing the theatre of Moliéie, while in its native 
country it remained almost in its primitive state 
until the advent of Goldoni, which was not till the 
end of the last century. China has never had and 
can never expect to have a Goldoni. We dare 
not affirm that Japan will have its Moliére. In 
these countries of the far East little is said of re- 
formers in the walk: of art. Progress is rather the 
effect of many influences which are the charac- 
teristics of an epoch. Still it cannot be denied 
that Japan has passed through an era of dramatic 
reform, for after deriving its theatre from China, 
it has left China far behind; but this reformation 
has not been the worl of a single man nor of one 
generation. Ithas come gradually as the logical 
consequence of the Japanese taste for scenic re- 
presentation. ‘The long period of internal peace 
Inangurated by the coming to shogunal power of 
the Tokugawa has no doubt had a large share in 
the perfectioning of the theatre, as in the develop- 
ment of all other arts. Iyeyasu, the founder of this 
Shogun dynasty, may in some sort be considered 
the promoter of a Japanese Renaissance which 
coincides with our seventeenth century. 

No doubt the principles and rules of Japanese 
dramatic art have many shortcomings, but such as 
itis, the kind being conceded, it has arrived at 
such a point of perfection that further progress is 
not to be looked for without a change of style. It 
would cease to be the same art. This is perhaps 
wlat has preserved it hitheito from that movement 
of reform, which has for some years tended to 
deprive aricient Japan of its local colouring under 
the whitewash of new institutions and manners pre- 
tending to be European, but whose consequences 
have not yet been seriously regarded except by 
the Japanese themselves, ‘The theatre has not yet 
bes invaded by the coat and white tie! So that 
the amateur of local colouring whom business or 
pleasure brings to Japan cannot do better than 
seck it at the theatre. | He will there find it in its 
most delicate and original shades. ‘The auditorium 
and the stage compose between them a field of 
observation marvellously adapted as a study of 
manners and history. , 

The building is a great square edifice. It is 
entered by a vestibule on a level with the street, 


























add that, several months ago, at the inauguration 
ofa great theatre at Tokyo, the actors did appear on the scene 
Inwhat we call evening dress. But that, was only during the 
ceremony of opening, which had an academic character. | The 
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Periormance ensued without any inuovation, that could shock 
hespectator, Still, pethaps, there was a shade of transition, 
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whose general appearance is that of our entrance 
halls. There are situated the box offices. Tickets 
are also to be had in the houses near, but we do 
not affirm that they are “cheaper than at the 
theatre.” Two doors lead almost directly to the 
pit, and two staircases, ladders rather, lead to the 
amphitheatre and to the passages towards the 
boxes, It must be understood that there is but one 
story. Garlands of lanterns in the facade, highly 
coloured banners, a series of paintings of the 
play in course of acting, all have a rather clamov- 
ous note; they are good pufis. The great space 
which we call the pit is divided into squares of 
equal size like a draught-board, or rather like a 
ceiling in compartments. ‘These are boxes for 
four, but they are often made to hold six persons or 
even seven, ‘The spectators step over the partitions 
to gain their place; consequently when once a 
family is installed in its box—a very suitable name 
—it cannot very easily get out again, For all that, 
many of them are emptied at each interval between 
the acts, for the performances last ten hours or 
more. But people dine there as they would at 
home—smoke, nurse children, and are generally 
at their ease. | ‘There are no chairs, the Japanese 
mode of sitting being to squat upon the heels, 
which position, being the least tiring and the most 
convenient, can be retained thoughout the day. Two 
boarded passages, raised above the boxes to about 
the level of the heads of the audience, whose heads 
alone are seen above the partitions, run from 
one end to the other of the auditorium right up to 
the stage, By these the public of the pit enters; 
by them also most of the actors during the repre- 
sentation make their exits or their entrances, 
especially when illusion demands their arrival 
from a distance, when, in quitting the scene, they 
have to walk through streets or across country. 

The doorkeeper has, in a fashion, the office of a 
call-boy, To this is added the care of a varied 
collection of umbrellas and parasols, which he 
opens and hands to each actor who enters, when 
the “ business of the play” requires those acces- 
sories. This distribution goes on under the eyes 
of the audience; often the dialogue commences 
in the rear of the public, directly when the artist 
has set his foot inside the auditorium, and long 
before he gets to the level of the silage. Some- 
times he stops midway to say something, or 
perhaps turns back, then goes in again, arriving at 
length at the desired moment. ‘The drama gains 
much in life in this way, all the spectators partici. 
pate in the action of the piece. We see what pro- 
portions the scenes assume when they thus invade 
the auditorium above the heads of the spectators. 
For appeals, parting exhortations, and above all, 
for provocations, the distance justifies all the tones 
of the voice. Whilst the principal action unfolds 
itself before the public, accessory scenes can be 
simultaneously played at the sides of the audi- 
torium, independent from the actors’ point of view, 
but from the spectators’ part and parcel of the 
events which compose the play. Often the princi- 
pal action is transferred to the middle of the pit. 
In that way a triple enlargement of the area of the 
theatre is gained. This also allows the conspirators, 
the assassins, liberators, and other personages who 
have to concert before they can act, deliberately 
to lay down their plans, or their proposed stroke 
of business, before arriving at the spot where it is 
to be carried out. The want of space in our stages 
often brings about very improbable situations 
Thus, for example, we may see an actor who does 
not known what to do with his hands while waiting 
for the assassins to have arranged how they shall 
cut his throat. Nothing of the kind need be ap- 
prehended in a Japanese theatre. But it is pre- 
cisely because this goes on above the heads of the 
audience that it is practicable. Everyone is in the 
thick of the drama, and probably is so much the 
more interested in it. For a spectator who gives 
the rein to his imagination the boarded passages 
may become tural roads and the pita cultivated 
field ; and if he would make his pleasure complete, 
he would annihilate himself as a man and make 
himself part of the play as an invisible spirit. 

The mounting of the piece is astonishingly exact. 
If the action takes place in a house, it is represent- 
ed entire with its approaches and neighbourhood. 
Moreover, Japanese architecture lends itself to 
this kind of decoration, for even palaces do not 
atlain monumental proportions. In tuth, when a 
house is completely open, little beyond the frame- 
work remains. We see everything that goes on 
inside; in this case, the theatre needs no illusiot 
If the scene is played in a closed house, it must 
be bisected. Still the Japanese give you the roof, 
the garden, the wall aiid the entrance gate, in one 
word all that immediately surrounds the house, all 
of the same cut. 

There are changes of scene. The scenery with 
its decorations goes round upon a turn-table. This 
plan has the advantages occasionally of making 
























































enteved a house by the doorway, we presently sce 
the interior of the house.? How well all this is 
conceived to make the audience live in the very 
midst of the action! There is nothing fictitious 
or conventional in the exit or the return of this 
actor; what we see is the reality. It is desired to 
show the public in succession the front and the 
tear of a house. So the scene is turned round; 
what more simple, since the house in its entirety 
is there? ‘The turntable may contain three pic- 
tures, or, more strictly speaking, three theatres at 
once, so that two changes of scene may be made, 
one after the other, The area of the scene is much 
larger than the height of it.8 Some accessory 
decorations are added at thesides ; they are some- 
times continued into the auditorium in the midst 
of the spectators. The curtain is drawn to one 
side. It is ornamented with some boldly drawn 
design with a gigantic inscription. 

The orchestra is concealed on the left, and is on 
a level with the stage, behind a decoration of open 
work, which varies according to the theatre of 
action. It plays almost without ceasing, accom- 
panying the dialogue with melody grave or gay, 
discreet or violent, low or noisy, accommodating it- 
self to the situation, This melody is also made to 
represent the murmur of nature; it is imitative, 
and becomes by turns the zephyr, storm, tempest, 
thunder, rain, waterfall, running stream, the noise 
of a body which is thrown into the water, and 
the rushing of the water which fills its place. 

Japanese music is wholly in the minor key. 
Suffice it to say that it has no relation to our 
musical canons, and that the European ear needs 
time in order to become used to it, and still more 
to like it. Still that comes about. A peculiarity 
of Japanese music is, that it is in some sort the 
counterpart of Chinese music, which, exclusively in 
the major key, is equally foreign to our notions of 
harmony. From this fact a curious and yet logical 
consequene has resulted, that European musicians 
have amused themselves by obtaining an extremely 
oriental extract from a combination of the two 
systems, which, with its fantastic belongings, could 
be rendered by our instruments. 

In its main divisions the Japanese orchestra is 
not unlike ours. It has thiee great categories of 
instruments. The kofo and the samisen resem- 
ble the harp and the violin with its allies the 
violoncello, bass viol, &c. The koto lileewise pro- 
duces different effects according to its size. The 
samisen has certain affinities to the guitar. 
Generally speaking, the strings of the samisen 
and the koto are touched with the finger ; now and 
then use is made of a bow of which the strings are 
scarcely stretched. A kind of flute, of no particular 
shape, is the principal wind instrument. And 
there is a series of tambourines and kettledrums 
of quite an original aspect, which occupy a place 
much more important among musical instruments 
than do their congeners in the West. 

The chorus is placed at the side opposite to the 
orchestra, in a small box closed by a blind. This 
is a personage who is not seen, but may often be 
heard. His functions are precisely those of the 
chorus in Greek tragedy; but he is of more im- 
portance, although concealed. He represents the 
good sense and morals of the people, but he chiefly 
explains the unfolding of the drama. On occasions, 
he recounts what takes place outside the scene, 
and unveilé the inner sentiments of the dramatis 
persona. The Japanese drama, a reflection of 
actual things, often develops through entire scenes 
in mere pantomime. In real life people are not 
always talking, but action goes on incessantly, 
because we are alive. We may be said to act, 
whether it be for some definite end, whether we 
repose or think, or are kept motionless by fear, 
expectation, or fatigue. If we are asleep, we may 
not seem to act; and yet is not sleep an action 
sui generis, susceptible of many varieties which 
have their manisfestations in dreams and visible 
s according as we are agitated or calm, well or 
ill, happy or unhappy? In any case we exist 
during sleep, and the world moves about the 
sleeper, because of him, and in relation to 
him. Indeed, if we are dead, we still exist as a 
corpse, as a recollection, as something which has 
been, and are therefore not extinct in’ the life of 
men. The actions of human beings mutually re- 
act, they live after death, Directly or indirectly 
we are always in action, But we only speak now 
and then. In this respect the European theatre is 
removed from all probability. Action with us is 
always associated with words, and if they are 
suspended to allow of the spectators’ attention 
being concentrated on some capital point of action, 
that is only for a moment. In Japan, throughout 
whole scenes the actors may exchange but a few 















































* One may even pass from one play to another in the interior 
of same house. 

2 Which does not prevent its holding a house. Japanese 
houses are generally of one story, called rikai, Latterly there 
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words ; monologues are rare and always justified, 
which cannot be said of our dramas. “Here it is 
that the use of the chorus is felt. He recites or 
chants the piece; he explains the pantomine 
which is going on before the public, his expressive 
voice takes suitable intonations—it is terrible or 
harmonious, it is generally solemn, and sometimes 
goes off into song. ‘This mode of conducting a 
drama has caused Japanese actors to be the best 
mimics in the world. In this art they have attain- 
ed a surprising perfection, thanks to which the 
Japanese theatre is always interesting, even to 
the stranger who knows not a word of the 
language. Beside them our actors are but com- 
monplace puppets. What can we call for example, 
the series of conventional gestures with which 
they load their grimaces, but ridiculous apings, 
from which the Japanese theatre is entirely ex- 
empt. Therein “consists its vast superiority in 
point of recemblance ; what the Japanese represent 
is, they insist, life itself. With “us, spoken pieces 
or pantomime are alike remote from it, In actual 
life we are not always speaking, but we do speak. 
The conventional gestures, so pileously grotesque, 
of our pantomimes are there to take the place of 
speech when it is absent. Japanese mimes have 
not to perpetrate these absurdities, because they 
speak when they have to speak. Life is composed 
of words and actions. With us the theatre is or 
nearly so, one or the other. In Japan it is the one 
and the other. We may thus define Japanese 
dramatic art as pantomime freed from conventional 
improbabilities, and where there is speech as there 
would be in real life. Do the Japanese actors 
speak naturally? The auditoria not being acousti- 
cally constructed, and the spectators also “ going 
in for” actual life, which is far from being silent, 
the actors are obliged, in order to be heard, to 
speak out in a way which surprises us at first and 
is displeasing, but which we soon yet ued to. 

In a future number we shall go behind the scenes 
and endeavour to give an account of a Japanese 
drama,—A. Leaveux in Artistic Fapan for May. 























IN H.B.M,. COURT FOR FAPAN. 


eee 
Before J. J. Ensue, Esq., Acting-Assistant Judge. 
—Wepsespay, August 6th, 1890. 


DEGRON V. GABARETTA. 


This case, adjourned in order to afford parties 
an opportunity of arriving at_an arrangement as 
to payment of the amount for which the plaintiff 
received judgment the other day, came up again 
this morning. 


His Honour said he should be glad to hear whe- 
ther any progress had been made in the direction 
of a settlement. 


Mr. Litchfield said he was afraid the parties 
had yot been able to come to any arrangement; 
their Ideas seemed to diverge very much. 

Mr. Walford said what had passed between the 
parties was as follows :—On the goth ult., instruct- 
ed by Mr. Gabaretla, counsel wrote to his learned 
friend: “Mr, Gabaretta’s estimate in your _pos- 
session shows his assets to be worth some $800. 
Whether they will fetch as much i an auction 
it is of course impossible to say. His salary. is 
$70 a month, and out of that he has to maintain his 
wife and five children so that he cannot make any 
offer to pay his debt to Mr. Degron by instal- 
ments out of his salary. Mr. Gabaretta, however, 
has friends who ave willing to help him if their 
assistance will really relieve him, and if Mr. 
Degron will accept a present payment of $1,000 
in full discharge of all claims arising out of 
the action, Mr. Gabaretta will exert himself to the 
utmost to procure that sum within the week. Kind- 
ly let me know Mr. Degron’s views in this matter 
at your early convenience.” This was the outside 
offer that Mr. Gabaretta was able to make, and of 
course it was entirely beyond his own means, and 
he depended entivély on the assistance of his 
friends to carry it out. In reply to that letter he 
received the following, dated 4th August :— 1 
submitted the terms of your letter of the 31st ult, 
to my client but he declines to accept the offer 
Mr. Degron writes me that if $2,000 and the costs 
of all proceedings are paid he will stay all pio- 
ceedings, but on no other terms.” Counsel wiote 
back to say that this was impossible as his 
client could not offer more than $1,000, which 
was beyond his own means, and so the matter 
was at _a complete dead lock, for his client 
could offer nothing more. Of course obviously 
with a wife and five children to support and the 
eldest of those children only 16 years old, it was 
quite impossible that on $70 a month Mr. Gaba 
retta could make any offer to pay anything out of 
lis salary, He had carefully estimated his assets 
and the value apneared to be under $800, and 
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therefore he thought Mr. Degron would willingly 
have accepted an offer of $1,000. 

Mr, Litchfield with the permission of the Court 
would like to ask defendant one question, as to 
what really was— 

Mr. Enslie said that would be reopening the 
case, while as a matter of fact the case had been 
closed. 

Mr. Litchfield said he would hand the Court in- 
formation that had come into his possession since 
the last hearing, and would take his Honour’s 
decision as to what course he should adopt. 

Mr. Enslie said he did not think that at the 
present stage and in this form he could accept any 
tepresentation from counsel. : 

Mr. Lichfield said his contention was either that 
the property No. 224, Bluff, had been purchased 
really by the money of the defendant, or that sup- 
posing for a moment the whole of it was purchased 
by the money of the wife, it was personal property 
which had been reduced into the possession of the 
husband during coverture, and as such was liable 
to the claims of the defendant’s creditors. There 
had been such dealing with this money during 
several years as was shown— 

Mr. Enslie said he did not think at this stage 
he could allow the reopening of the case. The 
case was really closed, and it was simply adjourn- 
ed at the last sitting till to.day with the view of 
affording an opportunity to come to some arrange- 
ment. Such arrangement had unfortunately not 
been arrived at. 

Mr. Litchfield said of course if that was the 
ruling of the Court he should bow to it. He was 
only stating his reasons for wishing to add further 
evidence, as the Court had under the rules the 
power of adjourning from time to time, But if his 
Honour considered that the case was closed and 
the adjournment merely for one purpose— 

Mr. Enslie said he most decidedly did so, and 
he had stated so at the time if counsel would re- 
member. He still was of the opinion that he held 
at the last sitting, that this was evidently a case on 
which some arrangement might have been arrived 
at between the parties, and he very much regretted. 
that the facilities he had afforded had not led to the 
desired result. Of course that being the case the 
matter rested with the Court. He therefore 
ordered execution against the estate, in addition to 
an attachment of the wages of the defendant to 
the extent of $20 a month. 


























LETTER FROM YANG SHIN. 
Soe esa. 
To Cuixc Sax, Menc Cu’en, anv Tzt 
Cuten. Worrny Brotuers. 


The letter despatched on the 25th of last month 
from Chan Hwa you will have already perused. 
On the 26th I arrived at Yang Shin. Chfen 
Cho-fu has now returned home, and [ have left 
with me Wang Chiel-San only. We have al- 
ready made a house to house investigation of 55 
villages among the most impoverished, and were 
occupied from the 2gth to the 3rd in distributing 
to them. We gave 1,000 cash (} dollar) to adults 
and 500 cash to juniors, ‘There are two grades of 
poverty a shade less extreme than these, besides 
many who have made no official report of calamity, 
but whose destitution is very great. We intend 
to make a further examination of these, and hav- 
ing completed the examination, knowing how 
many we have to telieve and the amount of money 
available, we can then fix upon the amount per 
head. If additional funds are forthcoming from 
Tientsin we still purpose to continue the rate of 
1,000 cash adults, and 500 cash juniors. If there 
are no further funds from ‘Tientsin we can only 
make a complete examination and divide what we 
have among them. It will take uutil the middle 
of the month (o complete the examination, Apart 
from those already relieved, the number of house- 
holds in extreme distress will probably exceed 
5,000. All Thave left alter having distributed to 
the worst villages (as above) is just 100,000 strings 
of cash (T'ls.3,300). 

On the 6th Igo to Ti Chin, and at the quickest, 
going and returning, shall be ten days. There is 
great drought throughout the chow and hsien east- 
ward, and Thear that the whole of Yen San and 
Ching Yiin is covered with locusts in very great 
numbers, which are a cause of some anxiety, 




















This year the wheat harvest is very fine, every. 
where alike, and the thing to be specially glad 
about is that the finest of all is in the localities 
which were (formerly) sand-covered. 

On the 28h Twent to Wu Ting Fu, and there 
aying for an early bait I started in the afternoon 












for Ti San Pfu with the purpose of examining the 
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whole of the country which had been covered with 
sand, Rather more than five Zi beyond the tows | 
crossed the new embankment of the “Sah” (sand) 
river. It was this embankment which in the eight 
month of last year broke open two or three [i {rom 
Hei Feng K‘ou and flooded the whole of Vang 
Shin, Tt has now been repaired, and is very 
strong: twice as high andas thick as before, Ti 
people of Hui Min and Yang Shin, having co 
bined to make this bank, have now some cont 
(over the floods). South of the Sab river tie 
newly over-laid land is good soil, and has a rich 
growth (of crops) on it, After the waters lad 
gone down last winter it was sown all over with 
spring wheat, and the extent as you look over it is 
boundless. [tis (almost but) not quite ripe, and 
waves in yellow clouds over the plain, ‘There was 
some wheat gathered here last year, but the 
autumn harvest was destroyed by floods. I an 
told that the Sah river embankment was open! 
by the people living here. Looking at the willow 
trees as I passed (their appearance was as il) tle 
roots extended for 5 or 6 feet up the trunk, and 
this enabled me to see in imagination what the 
aspect of things was during the long period when 
they were surrounded by water, ‘This stretch of 
more than 100 villages is (fairly) populous, hence 
the people will be able to straighten themselves 
up and come safely through their dangerous 
condition, Proceeding some 10 Zé further south, 
T expected to see sand-dust obscuring the whole 
heavens. The day was a very windy one too, but 
the prospect southwards was clear and br 
Still south for 10 more i and approaching ‘Ti San 
P*u on the west side, I found all was covered 
flourishing: wheat (stretching away) in boundless 
beauty, and not a vestige of the white sand ta 
be seen. Coming on to the street of Ti San P'u 
they were busy with the wheat-floors, and the 
faces of men and women looking healthy and 
prosperous, a complete contrast with last year’s 
aspect. Iwas madly delighted. — It was like a 
confused dream, ‘The day was drawing late, and 
after a short pause I went east for another 12 li 
and passed the night at Hsin Tien. All along 
the way, closely examining the ground, I found a 
red deposit had been made. It would seem that 
last year’s waters fluated away some portion of the 
sand and covered the whole face of the land will 
a (fresh) deposit of reddish earth. The whole 
country is already sown with autumn crops. 
Though the soil is somewhat cold, and in places 
(the crops) are not very healthy, yet once it has 
been well rained on the land will be as good as 
ever it was. 

‘The population of the villages has become very 
sparse, There are not more than some 10 families 
left out of 100. The rest have all taken flight and 
have not_yet_returned. One village near Shin 
‘Tien, Shing Sheng Liu Chia, has but a single 
Family left, the rest have stopped up their windows 
and doors with mud and all left. Probably they 
went last year. 





























Now the soil of this region is recovered, the 
stronger ones are returning to cultivate the fields. 
Their families, there being no food, have not ye 
ventured to come back. When the autumn cps 
are ripe they will be able to return. Along this 
route things are far worse than on the west, sou! 
and north sides of Ti San Pfu. It is wonderfully 
different, however, from last. year, when a vast 
stretch of white sand covered the ‘whole regio! 
By inquiry of the Hsin ‘Tien people (I find) thet ot 
their east and extending northwards (the peop!) 

e all in good condition, The worst. portion 
is from ‘Ti San P'u to Hsin, some 10 villages which 
I saw as I passed through them, Elsewhere (it 
this neighburhood) there is no distress. 


‘The merciful love of High Heaven in thus re 
storing to this people the whole of their land, is it 
not wonderful? ‘The strangest marvel of all 
though is what they say in Hui Min, that afew 
days back to the south of Ti San Ptu, along the 
H‘u Hai River, locusts appeared, but fortunately 
they were smothered by the sand and so the plagv® 
wasarested, I have been myself to the place and 
there are indeed no locusts, neither is there sand. 
But the other day, in an interview with his worship 
Chiao Chien Chfven, the Yang Shin official he 
told wie that the locusts south of Hui Min being 
very numerous the mandarin went with the people 
to destroy them, when they found tat without 
(apparent) cause the locusts every one of them 
were clean dead. The grace of High Heavet) § 
it not beyond measure wonderful? ag 

Ii this year the Yellow River does not break its 
banks there is sure to be a harvest in the autum" 
and henceforth the people of this eastern provitce 
will easily find their misery converted into lap- 

ess.“ Those for whonr there is no salvaliet 
ate the people entorked within the pit of the <r 
(the bed between its inner and outer banks): 









































From Chi Tung downwards to Pou Tai i 
a large number of villages covered by water. 
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year some greatly benevolent gentlemen relieved 
the entire people of Chting’ Cheng (county) 
wiving them means to move away to any place 
they might choose. There are still left (inthe 
ime state) abont 2,000 villages Lelonging to Citi 
Tung, Pin Chon, and Pla Tai. Of the population 
of these villages, the numbers wandering and lost 
are beyond all attempt to count them, besides 
those now in the midst of the water, who the 
ivelong day ase the companions of fishes and 
tuntles, and who if they are not quickly saved will 
soon be swept away and nothing be left of them, 
In about a couple of years they will all be buried 
in the fishes’ bowels. Whoever has merciful 
thoughts I beg of you to devise in all haste a plan 
for their recovery. Ii there is any delay in saving, 
them there will be no ane to be saved 

Tn the eastern part of Li Chin there are also 
about 100 villages in mach the sanie condition as 
those in the pit of the river, Whether the bank 
breaks or not there is no way of escape for them 3 
whether there is. a harvest or not they are beyond 
recovery. These people, however, if they can 
contrive when the waters have receded to construct 
embankments will not be without resource. But 
at present with the land under water there is no 
way of helping them. 

* * * * 

‘The weather is very hot. I have just learnt 
from Chtang Err that though there are locusts at 
Yen San and Citing Yiin the evil is not serions. 

The day is very close and clouds are rising in 
the west. The rains pechaps are not far off. 

This solely for your information with greetings 
of peace. 
































* 











Cmin Ju Catt. 
Respectfully salutes, 
ay of 5th Month (June 2ist, 


Despatched the 51h 
hing College, Yang Shin. 


1890) from the Clitu C! 
Chinese Times. 














LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
es 








(Reuter “ 0 Japan Mati.” 


— 
London, August 2nd. 
Peace has been restored in the Argentine 
Republic, after severe fighting in which one 
thousand were killed and five thousand were 
wounded, The rebel squadron has surrendered. 
The Argentine,Chambers will suspend payment 
of all obligations for one month. Buenos Ayres 
is again quiet, and the banks have reopened. 
Dr. Celman has returned, and remains President, 
The United States Treasury commences the 
purchase of silver on the 13th inst. 
London, August sth. 
The Emperor of Germany has gone on a visit 
to Cowes. 
Cholera has broken out very badly at Mecca. 
The cholera continues bad in Spain. 
Outrages and rioting have again occurred in 
the Argentine Republic. 
London, August 6th. 
The Portuguese have seized a British steamer 
on the Shiré River. The Authorities in Portu- 
gal have ordered severe punishment to be meted 
outto all its subjects concerned in the affair. 





The political excitement at Buenos Ayres is 
not yet calmed, down and the financial cris 
continues, 





London, August 7th. 

Dr. Celman, President of the Argentine Re- 
public, has resigned. 

Twenty-four seamen belonging to the British 
Squadron, whilst at Newport, in America, 
deserted from the ships’ boats, All were re- 
captured, in the execution of which one man 
was shot and another disabled by a cutlass. 


["Srecian” Trneoram to “Jaran Mare.”] 








Kobe, August 6th, 4.35 p.m. 

Mrs. and Miss Schroeder, who were pas: 
ges by the Kode AZaru from Shanghai to this 
port on that vessel's last voyage, have been 





m= 
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seized with cholera, The daughter died this 
morning, and Mrs. Schroeder is-in the Cholera 
Hospital. 
August 7th, 8 a.m. 
Mrs, Schroeder died last evening after only 
eighteen hours illness. 











Stwoarone Free Paxss."'] 
London, July rrth. 

The Government drops the Procedure pro- 
posals, the Land Purchase Biil, and the ‘Tithes 
Bill, but will re-introduce them next Session. 

Mr. W.H. Smith has changed his decision 
to go to the Upper House, and will seek re- 
election tothe House of Commons. 

London, July 17th. 

A Court Martial is ordered upon the recent 
mutiny of the Grenadier Guards, Second Bat- 
talion. 

The Spriggs Cabinet has resigned, and Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes becomes Premier. 

London, July 22nd. 

The Grenadiers are being sent to Bermuda. 
The Duke of Cambridge, addressing the regi- |’ 
ment, told them he was ashamed of their con- 
duct, that they had disgraced the Queen's 
uniform, and that he disowned his connection 
with the second battalion. 

The finding of the Court Martial was then 
read, Three men are sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, two others to 18 months’. 

Two men thereupon tore off their medals, 
and threw them across the parade ground. 








[Feow Towkts Pavers.) 
Paris, July 17th. 
The Chamber is still discussing the law as to 
direct taxes. 
The Chamber has voted another 300,000 
francs for the relief of the sufferers by the fire 
at Martinique. 





TIMI TABLES AND 
— 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 
_ Down Baains bare Swuatpasnt Station at 6.05 * 
,* 10.28, and 11.45 a.m., and t 
os 0, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m, 
LEAVE YoxoHama Station ‘at 6.90, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,¢ 10,22, and 15.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
6.35) 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05} p.m. 
ass, Sen Go; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 





STEAMERS. 




















Trains marked * run theough without stepping at Omori, Kae 
wasaki, Tsurumi, and Kauagawa Stations, Those marked (t) 
run throngh without stopping at Omori, Kawa: ps 











YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

kT ains nave Yoronaata (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
25 4m, and 12,40, 3.25) 4.55. 5.35, a1 7 
and Kozu (up) at 6.33, 8.40, 9.40, and 11.07 am, 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25, and 9.46 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sew 6, second- 
class sen 4, third-class sent 2; 10 Totsuks, sen 18, sen 
12, sex 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 42, sex 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 65, 
gen 44, sen 22; to Oino, sen 78, sen 50, sen 95; 
and to Kozu, sen 0g, sen 62, se 31, 


ing at 6g am. run no further than Kyoto an 
m.no further than. Na 




















Down t 
there 





ab iat pineal 
there at 6 cop. 
rriving 

riyi next di 


A tramway runs between Kozv and Yumoro (distance 4 rie 
Jinrikisha may be hired Yumoto. and Miyanosh:ra 
distarice 18 4. 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 
‘TRaIns Ltavic OFUNA (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.m; Kamaxura 
(down) at 741 andg.st am, and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 pam.; and Zusmimuws (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m,, and 12.25, 1.50, 4.23) 6.34, and 8 50 p.m., 
Yorosuxa (up) at 645, 855) and 11.20 a.m, and 
12.50, 3) $10, and 7.45 p.m; Zusuimuna (up) at 
7.0% 9.1% and 11.36 a.m 1,06, 9.16, 5.26, and 
Sor p.m. ; and Kastaxura (up) at 7.11, 9.23, and 11.46 
a.m,, and 1.15, 3 26, 5.96 and 8.10 p.m, 
Farns—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sert 6, third-class se’g; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sews; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10, 
































UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY, 


Traiws teave Ursuwomtya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m,, and 12.25" and 3.05 p.m.; and NixKo 





















KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 

Down Tratns teave Kozu at 8.30 a.m,,and 12,50 
2.1% 457, and 7.10 p.m.; GoTeMpa at 9.52 aan, and 
132. 3.45, 6.18, and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at §.20 and 
10.40 ain, and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m.; Sut- 
2U0KA at 7 , and 12.10, 4.12, 6.50, and. 10.59 




























p.un.; HAMAMATSU at 6 and 10.a,m., and 2.40 and 6 45 
pm, and 1.16 a.m.; Toyouasm at 7.10 and 11.10 
am, and 339 and 7.45 p.m., and 2.14 a.m.; Oru at 
859 am. and 1.05, 5.22, and 9.28 and 4,02 
a.m,; NAGovA at 9.45, and 11.50 a.m., and 2, and 608 


p.m. and 54m 
7.09 p.m., and 6'a.r 
3.33, and 7.38 p.m, 


; Gieu at 10.53 a.m., and 1, 9.06, and 
; OGact at 11.24 a.m,, and 1,28, 
d 6.28 a.m.; MAIBARA at 9.45 
a.m, and 1,2 49, $97, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.4§ a.m. : 
Hinone at 1005 a.m., aud 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 0.06 
and 7.58 ; Bans (Otsu) at 12, 3.15, 4.40, 
4 nd934a.m.; Kvoro at 12.45, 
and 10.14 ane: and Osaka at 
5, 7:20, and 9.50 pam., and 11.42 a.m. 
LEAVE Kuot at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m, and 
nd s.go pame, Osawa at 7.06 and 11.06 
36 pans; Kyoto at 5.35 and 8.40 
am., and 12.40, 4.36, 640, and 805 p.m; Baba 
(Otsu) at 6.18, and 9.31 and 1.30, 5.25, 7.31, 
and 8.50 p.m. ; Hixon at 7.56, and 11.05 a.m., and 
3.03, 7:02, 9 08. and 10.25 pam. ; Marpana at 8.13, and 
11.20 a.m., aud 3.19, 7.20, and 10.42 pms; OGAKT at 
9.30 a.m., and 12.36, 4.37, 8.46, and 11.54 p.m.; Gieu 
9.57 a.m. and 1.02, 5.04, and 9.15 pam. and 12.17 
Nacova at 6, and rams, and 210 and 620 
pm, 'and 1.09 a.m, ; OFu at 6.43 and r14gasm. and 
2.56 and 7.0; p.my and 1.41 ani; Tovonasut at 8. 
a.m., and 1.30, 4.42, and 8.52 p.m., and g.17 a.m, 
Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 945 a.m, and 245 and 6 
p.m,, and 4.25 a.m,; SHIZUOKA at 5.15 and 997 4. 
and’'12.45, 20, and 9.45 pm, and 7.08 am.; Nu- 
Mazu at 7.03 and 10.49 a.m., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m, 
and 843 a.m.; Gorkmms at 8.15 and 11 s8a.m., and 
3.38and 828 pm.,ando.53 a.m.; and Kozy 
a.m, and 1.17, 4.53, and 9.45 p.m., and 11.07 a 
Farns—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sen 05, se: 
class sen 44, third-cl ; to Numazu yen tart, 
sen 74, sen 37; to yen 213, yer 1.42, see 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, ven 2.38, Yen 1.195 to 
yohashi yen 4.23 yen t.gt; to Olu yen 
5.22, yen 348, Yer to Nagoya yen 3.58, yer 
3.72, ren 1.89; to Gil yen 6 15, Yer 4.10, Ye 2.08; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, vert 4.28, ven 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, ven 4.70, yen 245; to Hikove yen 7 17, vei 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, ver $40, ven 270; ta 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5 60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yeu 6 14. yen 3.07; and to Kobe yer 981, yen 
6.54. xen 3.27. 

























































































at §.08 

the: train at y.to pam. reen 

m,next day. The up train 
arriving 





Nagoya, arti 
and the train at'§-30 Paine 
mn. next days 





TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


Trains Lirave Umno (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.50, and 
U 


11.40 wt 2.go and 5.40 p.m; Ursuxomiva 
(down) at 104. nd $.59 pam. ; SHIRAKAWA. 
(down) at 8 a.m, and 12.30 and $41 p.m; Korivama 
(down) at 9.25 a.m, and 1.54 and 658 p.m.; Fuxu- 
suima (down) at 7.95 and 14.33 a.m, and 3.45 ) 
Saxvat (down) at 6.15, 10.25, and 10.40 im. 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m, 

TRAINS Leave TcntNosext (up) at 6.go am., and 
2g0 pm.; Smiocama (up) at 7 and bes am, 
d 3.10 and 7.15 p. DAL (up) at 7.35 and 11.49 
am. and 3gs p.m.) Fuwusuraa lap) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m. and 2.36 p.m.; Kortvana (up) at 8.29 
am, and 12.22 and 4.28 pan.; Surmawawa (up) at 
6.95 and 0.47 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunontiva (up) 
at 6.20 and 9.95 a.m., and 12,18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 

Fanus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, firstclisy ver 2, 
second-class ven 5.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37 ;to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yeu 1.60; to Sendai ven 6.45, ven 4.30, ver 2.455 
to Shiogama yen 6.7: 1 yen 2.95, 


JAKBASHI RAILWAY 

‘Trains eave ‘T6K¥6 (Ueno) (own) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11.40 nm, and 2.go and 5.40 pan. ; and 
Mannasut (ap) at 6, 8.55. and 11.50 2,.m., and 2.50 
and s.5¢ p.m, 


OYAMA.MITO RAILWAY. 

‘TRAINS LEAVE Oyama (down) at 6.50 and 9.95 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mrro (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 an 

Fares—First-class, yen 1 
third-class, sen 42, 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Steamues itavic the Nippon Hatooa daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m,, and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxoska at 7.10 and 10.30 2.1., and 1.30, and 4.00 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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TOKYO. 




















j second-class, sen 84; 











A Nerve Towsc. 
HORSPORD'S ACID lOSPU ATE. 
“Dr. James Brack, L.R. Primrose Hill, 
Cockbirnspath, Scotland, says: “As a nerve 














(up) at 7.20 and 11,55 a.m., and 2.25 and 4.55* p.m. 
* Through ‘Trains to and from Uyeno, 


UNIVE 


tonic I know nothing like it. It gives me great 
satisfaction.” 


Original from 
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MAIL, STEAMERS. 
_+ 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghat, } 












De a Peer NY. Ky Vaeday, Aug. 1th 
Frown Canada,&c. per C. P.M. Cu. Saturday, Aug. 16tht 





re erica... per Bs M. 
Fram Hongkong. per P. 2 0. Go. 
From 





Thursday, Aug. 21st. 
Saturday, Aug. 16thng 





per ND. Lloyd ‘Thursday, Aug: 14th. [| 





‘ancouver on July 28th. ina left San Vran- 
cisco via Victoria, 15.C., 0. July 34st. Bombay left, Hongkong 
fon Auyust 7th. General Wirder left Hongkong on August 8th. 
Benvenue (with English mail) left Hongkong on August 3rd. 








THE NEXT MAIL LUAVES: 











For Shanghai, 
Kobe, sai perN. YK. Tuesday, Aug. 12th. 
Nagasaki 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong...... pec N,D. Lloyd. Sunday, Aug. 17th. 
For knirope, vid = 
Shanghai .. per M, M. Co. Sunday, Aug. 17th. 
For America...... per P.M Thursday, Aug. aist. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_——+ 
ARRIVAL 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
ist August,—Shanghai and ports 26th July, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tsinan, British steamer, 1,563, Allison, 2nd Au- 
gust,—Taiwanfoo 27th July, Sugar.—Butter field 
& Swire. 

Ancona, Bri 














steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mu 

4th August,—Hongkong 25th, Nagasaki 3oth 
july, and Kobe aid August, General.— 
0. S.N. Co. 

Hoihow, British steamer, 896, Sloss, 4th August,— 
Hongkong 2611 July, Rice. Butterfield x Swire. 

Meiji Maru, Japane mer, 1,010, Cap! 
Alien, 4th August,—Kobe 3rd August, General. 
=Lighthonse Department 

Glenariney, British steamer, 1,945, Brass, 4th 
August,—Ranyoon 17Ui July, Rice—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,640, Jackson, 5th 
August,—Kobe 3rd Avgust, General. —Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. 






























Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 5th 
August—San Francisco 19th July, Generale — 
O.& O. Co. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, Donaldson, 5th 





Auigust;—Rangoon 20th July, Rice.—Jardine, 
Matheson & 

Port Philip, 
RNR, 5th As 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Hounslow, Butts steamer, 1,798, Norman, 5th 
Anigust,—Rangoon 15th July, 4,100 tons’ rice. 
—Samuel Samuel & 

Lagoda, American back, 350, N. Lake, 5th August, 
Be Madivostock 8th Jaiyy Whale and Sperm Oi, 

Parkfield, British stcumer, 1,745, Ferguson, 5th 
August,—Bassein 15th July, Rice Samuel Sa 
muel & 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, F, H. Wallace, 
sth August.=Hongkong 24th, Shanghai 29h 
July, and. Kobe 4th Aagust, General.—C 
M. SS. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
gth August,—Hongkong 31st July, and Kobe 
Gh August, General —O. & OSS. Co. 

Alliance (6), U.S. gunboat, Captain H. C. Taylor, 
Sth August,—Kobe 6th August, 

Congo, French steamer, 2,500, Trocmé, th August, 
—Hongkong 31st July, Shanghai 4th, and Kobe 
7th August, General,—Messageries Maritimes 
Co. 










amer, 1,732, Re G: 
Saigon 16: July, Rice-— 























G 





DEPARTURES. 

Pigmy (6), gunboat, Commander Geo, H. Hewett, 
aud August,—Hakodate. 

Djemnah, Veench steamer, 2,200, Bonnefoy, 3rd 
Augist,—-Shanghai and Kobe, General.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer 
August,—Kobe, General Samuel & Co. 

Apeurade, German steamer, 1,476, Hohlmann, 4th 
August—Yokosuka Doelc—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & 

Laertes, British steamer, 

















1,351, R. cales, gth 
Angust—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swire. 
Snow and Burgess, American ship, 1,655, Ander- 
son, 6th August,—Lacoma, Tea.—Mowilyan, 
Heimann & 
Tsinan, Beta steamer, 1,563, Allison, 6th August, 





















yeauici, G. H.— Butterfield & Swi 
Gastic, “British st G. W._Pearne, 
August,—Hongkong, General—O, & O. 





SS. Co. 
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1,423, Edwards, 4th 





Parthia, British steamer, 2,035,J. Panton, R.N.R., 
7th August,—Vancouver, B.C. vid San Fran” 
cisco, General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hounslow, British steamer, 1,798, Norman, 7th 
August;—Kobe, General—Samuel Samuel’ & 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 
qh August,—Shanghai and ports, General 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Eleanor Margaret, Gert 
Bth August, 
Ahrens & Co. 








1,735». Haswell, 





ship, 2,327, Fischer, 
ncisco,  Sulphur.—H. 









ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai avd ports:—Mr, and Mes, Southlage, Miss 
Sherwood, Miss Webster, Mr. Inouye, Dr. Salter, 
Messis. G. K. Mosle, H. K. Bather, J. Meger, 
and J. C. Williams in cabin; Messrs. J.C. 
Domemburg, P. Lamachio, Aslanioif, Nessakoff, 
J. Koo, Cheng, and Kasatami in second class. 

Per British steamer Zsinan, from Taiwanfoo: 
Mr. and Mrs, Meinich in cabin; Mrs. Jeffreys 
and daughter in second class. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Messrs. E. O. Kenyon, Kennard, 
Davis, and R. Howie in cabin; 5 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco: 
—Dr. C. Begg, Mr. and Mrs, Ambrose de Ath, 
Mr. and Mrs. F, Reddaway, Mrs. M. Ford, Mr. 
Norman Donisthor pe, Rev. and Mrs. N. W. Utley, 
Mr. Sidvey R. Heap, Mr. J. O. Heyworth, Mrs. 
Alexander Center, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Hoover, 
and Mr. C. W. Collier in cabin. For Hongkong ! 
Rev. C. E. Copeland, Captain R. G. Waterhouse, 
and Mrs. Waterhouse aud child in cal 

Per British steamer Port Philip, from Saigon: 
—Rev. Mr. and Mrs, €lancy and 2 children, and 
Mr. Bosey in cabin, 

P sh steamer Parthia, from Hongkong vid 
ports Mis. Le Prevost and 2 children, Messrs. 
McLean, Gilroy, Gittens, Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, 
Mr. and Mes. G. Clark, Messrs. 
Barnes, Hawes, Harvie, Campbell, Styan, Mes. 
Walker, Miss Stewart, Messrs. Hill, Sale, and A. 
F. Howe in cabin; Mr. Plagett, and 4 Chinese 
women and 2 children in second class, and 116 














































McGregor, 








Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong : 
Surgeon Howard Smith, U.S.N., Mrs. Biock- 
linger, Mrs. Marsh, Mr.’ Bryant, Mr. Richard 
Kirby, Lieutenant Berryman, Mr. J. Pestonjee 
and servant, Mr. S. P, Read and servant, Miss 
Rowe, and Ho Ming Sam in cabin, For San 
Francisco: Mr. James S. Fearon, Mr. C. Vivian 
Ladds, Mr, and) Mes. C. Toohey, Mrs. Emerson, 
Mrs. Field, Messrs, E, Fontanix, C. H. C. Moller, 
A. E. Dowler, Mrs. Read and child, Mr. Liebard, 
and Hee Choi Chune in cabin. 

Per French steamer Congo, from Hongkong vid 
ports :—Mv. K. Oumé, Mr, Taki Yeyoji, Me. and 
Mrs. Klobukowski, Mr. and Mrs. Tanks and two 
daughters, Mr. Lemercier, Mr. Lejeune Simons, 

ir. and Mis. Atwanger, 2 children, and amah, 
De. de Malherbe and son, Messis. B. Wagner, 
Ward Hall, Bredon, son, and amah, J. E. Tona- 
van, Mr, and Mrs. Romer and 2 children, Mr. 
Luscombe, Mr. Rouxe, Miss Sophie Canin, Mrs. 
and Miss Rosa Blank, Miss Augusta Avidia, M 
J. Weber, Messrs. E. Tuck, Schlener, G. M. Vos 
Scinedias, and Alex, Seinan in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Djennah, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Messrs, Max Niclassen, Delahaye, 
Masutaro, R. W. Mustard, Sister Angeline Jo-eph, 
Sister Marie Olier, Messrs. Hori Michinosuke, de 
Tinseau, and Takashima Kekinji in cabin 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C., vid San Francisco :—Mr. A. W. Thomson, 
Mr. T. A. Singleton, Lientenant Colomb, R.N.. 
Mr. Coward, Rey. A, Lloyd and party, Mr. 
Kaknzen, Rey. W. J. White, Mrs and) Mrs. 
Schinck and child, Messrs. Taand ALL. Hardy, 
Rev. H. Wigan, Messis. J. Macpherson, ‘I, Ki- 

‘Touno, Ikeda, S. lwashita, Kato, 
van, and Rev. M. N. Maclaren, 

From Hongkong: Messrs. Gilroy 
W. Maclaine in cabin; Miss Suey San, 
Mrs, Looh Dese, Mrs. Di Sing, Miss Look Hoi 





































































San, Mrs. Man Kee and 1 gitl, and Mr. B, W. 
Plagett in second class. From Foochow: Mr. 
Joln Gittins in cabin, From Shanghai: M 3 






Cushman, De. A. V. Howe, Messis. J. A. F 







E.R. G. Barnes, James Harvie, Ale 
Campbell, Mr, and’ Mrs. Geo, Clark, Mr. H 
Macgregor, M Mrvand Mis. BF. 
H. Stevens, Miss M. Walker, and 

M. B. Tiliin cabin, From Nagasaki: Dr. 
Salter ia h 








Per British steamer Gaclic, for Hongkong 
Messts, E. H. Melbye, H. Norman and nat 





{at 10.05 a.m. 





Ihave also remained quiet; 





servant, Gilbert, J. A. Church and native servant, 
M. M. Noorden and native servant, C. Vogel, E! 
Blodgett, and Hara Asa and native servant in 
cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and potts:—Mrs, Ashton, Mis. McGrath, and 
Mr. Walkinshaw in cabin ; Messes. N. Naic 
and K. Nakajima in second class, and 32 passen- 
gers in steerage. 





CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe:—Siik for France gt bales. Waste 





























Silk for France 1 bales. Treasure for Singapore 
$100,000. For Shanghai $2,000. 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C. :— 
TEA. 
jnesco NeW YORE #sctric 
CANADA. AND WEST. AND RAST. COAST. Tors 
Shangh 1,68 982) 1,418 — "35503 
Hyogo .. 2,697 — 37t 13 3,181 
Yokohama... 1859 847 2,042,863 5,611 
Hongkong = = 7 187 
— 589 16,117 103 
652364 = = 
6,376 24782 19,943 1,266. 30,172 
SILK. 
paw NEW YORK. tora, 
hanghai 15 1 
Yokohama. 35 $ 
Total .. 70 - 
REPORTS. 





h steamer Hoihow, Captain Sloss, 
reports :—Left Hongkong the 26th July ; had light 
winds and very fine weather with smooth sea; the 
28th at 5 p.m. weather looked squally from N.E. 
and for a short time appeared very vnsettled and 
threatening ; at 3.30 p.m. cleared up again; the 
goth at 5 p.m. passed between the Islands of 
‘Akusu-shima and Suwa-shima in very fine wea 
ther and smooth sea; at TO p.m. very heavy 
swell from the east which gradually got higher, 
and at daylight on the 3tst had increased so 
much as to cause the ship to roll heavily, wind 
utadually increasing, and barometer at 29.82 
August Ist barometer? gradually falling and biow- 
ing a heavy gale, wind from N.E, with heavy cross 
and sea,weather looking very threatening speed was 
reduced to slow; the 2nd at 6 a.m. north-easterly 
wind and barometer steadily going down, tre- 
mendous cross sea and blowing a very heavy gale 
with terrific squalls accompanied with rai; at 
7.30 p.m. observed Omai-skai light; the 3rd at 4 
a.m. still blowing a heavy gale, squalls also heavy 
wind N.N.E., barometer gradually falling, easterly 
swell decreasing; at 930 a.m, passed Vries Island. 
Arrived at Yokohama at 4.30 a.m. Barometer 
at noon 29.46, blowing still a heavy gale. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the roth July at 3.50 
to the 2isthad strong N,W. winils and head 
thence to August 2nd light westerly winds 
with smooth sea, and foggy weather; August 34, 
oderate gale from south with heavy S.W. swell, 
wind veering to E.N.E, and blowing a gale, with 
very heavy ‘oqualls, and thence veering 40 NW. 
the 4th, strong N.W. gale, with heavy squalls and 
high sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 5th August 
Time, 16 days, 4 hours, 47 minutes. 






































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


——+- 
IMPORTS 


The Yarn market has continued very 
during the week. Only a few transactions in Eng: 
lish spinnings have taken place and those slow a 
marked decline on former quotations, Bombays 
All prices are more oF 
less nominal. Shirtings ate very dull, and quola- 
tions are nominally 2} to § cents. lower. 
Piece Goods have been very quiet. Sales for the 
week amount to 150 bales English, 83 bales Bom- 
bay spinnings, and 3,750 pi SI 











































COTTON PIECIC GOODS. 
Grey Shintings—841b, a8h yds. ayinches $135 ty “199, 
s—olh, 384 ysis. gginches 105 to 2524 
aiyards, a2 inches 130 to 160 
yS—Izyards, gyinches... 1.25 to 160 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, go inches... 170 0 2.00 
Cotton——Italians and Satleens Macts, 42 Pe nee 
inches oo7 to OF 
Tarkey Reds—1f to 2th aa yard bee cin te 
neles sigh to 127k 
Vurkey Weds} to gihy ay yards 
inches bag to 155 
Holgey Hoateah G0 ath, 24 yan 30 
175 bs 





acl, 35 yards, aa inclie 450 to 6000 
wus, 12 yards, 42- O30 to 065 
Vallachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 295 
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WOOLLICNS. 















































Plain Osleans, 4o-42 yatds, 32 inches... $4.00 tv 9.50 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches hest 0.26) to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium .tecs.. secestiseensene ODE to 26 
Italian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 
Common 017 to ang 
Mousseline de Laine 
BU INCHES cseessvssesee nee e130 a7 
Cloths—Pilots, §1 @ SOinches 0.30. to 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50. to 0.60 
Croths—Union, 54 @ $6 inches. 0.35 te 0.60 
lankets—Scatlet and Green, 410 34th, 
DOE Weve cece ceenenrestenieneeses O30 10 0,38 
COTTON VARNS, 
16/24, Ordiv + 126.50 to 28°00 
+ 16/24, Medi 28.00. to 29.00 
1624, Good to 1 2900 to 2075 
16/24, Reverse ... 3100 to 32.00 
28/32, Ordinary... 30.25 to 30.50 
228 32, Median. 40.50 to 32.25 
+ 28°32, Goud to Best rn 3250. to 33.25 
Nos. 35/12; Medinm to Rest, 30.50 to 38 00 
No. 32s, Two-fold a 36.00 to 37 50 
No. 428, Two-fold icine 36.00 to 39.50 
PER DALE. 


74.00 to $0.00 
74.50 to 79 50 





No. 205, Bombay 
No. 16s, Bombay 
Nos. rolta, Bombay 





MICTALS. 

Some business on a small scale has been done 
at lower prices, especially for Iron bars. Im- 
porters begin to feel uneasy, and godown room is 
scarce, so Uley are tempted to let a few parcels go 
at these low rates, Wire Nails seem to be especi- 
ally depressed, and prices tending down, Tin 
plates, though only in small supply, hang fire badly. 



























Wlat Bais, finch... 42:70 to 2.80 
Flat Bars, B inch... + 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up to § inch 2.70 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted ...... Nom. 

Nailrod, small size., Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted 3.00 to 3.15 
Sheet from. ss.su-s 3.30 to 3.50 
Galvanired Iron sheets .. 6.00 to 6.50 
Wire Nails, assorted 4:00 to 4.50 
Tin Plates, per hox ..... 480 to 5.10 
Pig Tron, No. 3 vssssns 130 to 1.35 


KEROS 

Quotations are unchanged, but the market is 
very quiet. Dealers appear quite satisfied to look 
on, and await developments at, present. A few 
whousand cases Devoe are reported sold, but the 
actual price hasnot transpired. There have been 
no fresh arrivals during the week, and considerable 
deliveries leave the stock about’ 610,000 cases of 


sold and unsold Oil. 










quorations. 
Chester... wNom. $1.75 to 
Comet vise Nom. 1.70 to 
Devoe... Nom. 1 67} to 
Russian tom, 





SUGAR, 

Holders of the remaining stock of ‘Takao have 
succeeded in getting high figures for fully 12,900 
piculs, parcels having heen sold as follow :—4,200 
piculs, at $4.10 per picul ; 3,200 piculs, at $4.20; 
2,500 piculs at $4.55; and 3,000 piculs at $4.70. 
Only 1,550 piculs of Refined have been disposed 
of at $9.20 per picul for 300 piculs, $7.74 for 750 
piculs, and $6.20 for 500 piculs. On the whole the 
market is very fine for Brown Takao, as remaining 
stocks are small with little to come forward. Ad- 
vices from Takao report inclement weather through- 
out Formosa, but no serious damage has been 
done to the young cane. 














White Refined ..... $5.80 to 8.40 
3.80 to 4.60 
aa ye 
Pentama 3.00 to 3.40 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.20 
Cake é 3.70 to 4.10 
Hrown ‘Taleao 4:55 to 4.60 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the Ist inst., since which 
date our market has been fairly active, and settle- 
ments are entered as 250 piculs, divided thus 
Filatures 100, Re-reels 114, Kakeda 54, Oshu 2. 
Besides these Japanese have taken about 60 piculs 
for direct shipment, making the total business of 
the weak equal to 330 piculs. 

The chief demand has been for the United 
States Markets, and during the last two or three 
days considerable business has been done; prices 
paid show a slight reduction on those of last 
week, but holders are very firm about reducing 
quotations any further. At the same time buyers 
generally are not eager to enter the market at the 
present time; rates of Exchange now turning down- 
wards, holders are somewhat encouraged to stand 
out for their own prices. 

Supplies come in freely and regularly 5 Filatures 
and Re-veels being especially well represented in 
the stock list. It remains to be seen how long the 
present state of things will last; buyers for Europe 
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that they can buy Malian Silk to much better ad- 
vantage than they can Japans. There is some 
danger of the American manufacturers taking the 
same view of things and operating in Europe in- 
stead of in Japan if holders here are too unflinching 
n their attitude, 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
du the interval, French and Canadian Mail 
steamers each taking something. The Djemnah 
(3rd inst.) had gt bales for France, and the Par- 
thia, which sailed yesterday, took about 55 bales 
for New York. These departures bring the pre 
sent export figures to 1,639 piculs, against 2,582 
last year, and 3,648 at same date in 1888. The 
Oceanic, leaving to-morrow morning, will probably 
have 200 or 300 bales also for the United States 
Market. 

Hanks.—There has been no business for export 
during the week; natives report that a few parcels 
have been taken for home consumption, but beyond 
this nothing has been done. 

Filatures.—Here there has been some little 
business in good Shinshu kinds destined for the 
United States; holders have at last made some 
slight concession, and several parcels have been 
purchased at a reduction of $15 on last week’s rates. 
The last prices paid include Hakusuru and Mei- 
shinsha at $673, with Kaivosha, Toeisha,and Seven 
Stars at $070. For Europe very little has been 
done; the only business being in No. 2 Milatures, 
part old Silk, which brought $630 to $640 per picul 

Re-veels.—Considerable business has been done 
in these during the last two days, aud holders 
have succeeded in getting very good prices. ‘They 
are now inclined to ask something more in the 
anticipation that Exchange will go still lower. 
Among recent purchases we find Kife Chop $640, 
Shorusha $630, Shomeisha $630, Kodama $627} : all 
these purchases are apparently for the United 
States. For Europe about 40 boxes medium ¥e- 
chigoand Miyagi have been done at about $600 
per picul. 

Kakeda.—The principal transaction has been the 
purchase up country at high prices, which have 
been kept secret, of about 35 piculs. The silks 
went forward to Lyons by last French M. 

Oshu kinds.—Nothing has been done beyond a 
sample bale of Hamatsuki, price unknown. 


QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK. 
Hanks—No. 14. , 









































Hanks—No. 2 (Shi 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shin: 





Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu).. 
Hanks—No. 2} to 3 
Hanks—No. 3 .... 
Hanks—No. 34! % 
Filatures—Extra 10/12 deniers.. 
Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 ¢ 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers... 
Kilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... 
Re-reels—Extra saseo 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. 





































Reneels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 640 to 650 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers «..... 630 to 635 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers vs... 620 to 625 
Re-reels—No, 2}, 14/18 deniers » : 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers i $70 to 580 
Kakedas—E ——— 
Kaked - 
Kakedas—No. 14 - 
Kakedas—No. 2 Nom. — 
Kakedas—No. 24 - 
Kakedas—No. 3. | Nom — 
Kaiedas—No. 34 .. -Nom. = 
Kakedas—No. 4. oo 
Oshu Sendai—No. a} eo 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 545 to sso 


Hamatsuki—No. 3; 4... 
SpdsiNoned ce 


August, 1890 :— 

















180 00. 188.49, 
Bevan.) Waten 

1 Oper 15437 2,306 
America. 1134 1,346 
Hales 14509 2,571 3,652 

totals eh, 1,639 «2,582 43,648 
Settlements and Direct J" *: ree bide 
Fexport from ist July } 1600 3,550 3.050 
Stock, 8th August ... +. 6,200 2,850 5,000 
Availablesuppliesto date 7,800 6,400 8,050 


WASTE SILK. 

There has been some little business in new fibre 
(mixed with old) resulting in the purchase of about 
50 piculs. 

There is no real change to note in the position 
of affairs; buyers and sellers still keep asunder, and 
at present it seemsas though there would not be 
any serious business for some time to come. 

The Djemnah took 33 bales, and the export for 
present season to date is now 727 piculs, against 
314 last year and 1,148 on the 8th August, 1888, 

Pierced Cocoons.—Stock of these has increased 





are very conservative, consumers there stating 


Digitized by Go« 


considerably, but at present no transactions have 


gle 


taken place: Owners still ask high prices, which 
buyers refuse; we must therefore wait a little 
longer before anything can be done. 

Noshi.—The only business of the week has been 
in this department a buyer for France aking 
about 50 piculs Bushu Filature at prices ranging 
from $135 to $147. The market for the great 
staple Joshu has not yet opened, and sellers must 
moderate their ideas very cousiderably if they 
want to do any business in the near future. 

In other departments nothing whatever has been 
done. 











Quorations.—(NEW WasTE.) 
—Good to Best. 










2 gugo to $150 





ito—Shinshu, Good . 








ito—Shinshu, Medium 
ito—Bushu, Good,to i 
ito—Joshu, Hest 
ito—Joshu, Good .. 
Noshi-itomjoshu, Ordinary 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 
w—Filature, Seconds 
iso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
fae tee Good to 































o—Joshu, M 
so—Hachoji, G 
iso—Hachoji, Medi 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common ... 
Mawata—Good to Best .. 


Export Table Waste Silk to 8th Aug., 1890:— 





PEEEEETPP Ptr tradi 























Searon iMgo-91. 1845-90, 188-89, 
Previn, Bicuiss Prunes 

Waste Sille «. 731 2951148 
Pierced Cocoon: = 19 = 
721 31414148 

Settlements and Direct } "Nb eter Henan 
port from ist July ; 350 700) 180 
Stock, 8th August .. 7,500 4,650 320 
Available suppliestodate 7,850 5,350 4,500 


Exchange has fluctuated with news from the 
London Silver market, and rates close thus :—Lon- 
pon, 4m/s. Credits 3/3; Documents 3/8}; 6m/s. 
Credits, 3/8}; Documents 3/82; New YorK, 30 
d/s. U.S.G., $88}; 4m/s. U.S.G., $89}; Parts, 4 
in/s., fcs. 4.63 3 6m/s. fcs. 4.65. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 8th Aug., 1890:— 
Raw. 























rieuts, Wast nevus, 
Hanks cise 160 | Cocoons 640 
Filatures 3,400 | Noshi-ito 2,020 
Re-reeis IND 2lazs| Kibiso 4,300 
Kakeda wh “205 | Mawata 360 
Oshu oc 155 | Sundries 180 
Taysaam Kinds... "5 

Total piculs «... 6,200! ‘Total pieuls ...... 7,500 


‘TEA. 

There is no new feature in the Tea market, the 
aggregate purchases for the week being 5,595 
piculs, distributed as follows :—Common 1,860 
piculs, Good Common 1,110 piculs, Medium 930 
piculs, Good Medium 235 piculs, Fine 1,130 piculs, 
Finest 240 piculs, Choice 50 piculs, Choicest 20 
piculs, and Extra Choicest 20 piculs. ‘Total 
settlements to date amount to 178,305 piculs, and 
at Kobe 119,500 piculs, total 297,805 piculs, as 
compared with 252,735 piculs last year for the 
same period. Total shipments of Tea to date are 
8,217,441 lbs. for New York, 11,829,749 Ibs. for Chi- 
cago, 6,273,305 Ibs. for Canada, and 1,869,799 Ibs. 
for California and Pacific Coast, total 28,190,294 
Ibs., against 22,568,817 Ibs. for the same period 
in 1889. The excess so far is 5,621,477 lbs. The 
estimated receipts this season are about 30 °/, 
over those of last year. Quotations unchanged. 


















Common cesses ness $10 & under 
Good Common * “toh to 124 
Medium . 13 torg 
Good Medium 15 to16 
i 17 to19 
20 to22 
es 23 to25 
Choicest .. 28 to30 


Extra Choicest - 





EXCHANGE, 
Exchange fluctuated slightly, but the latest move- 
ment is upward with a firm feeling at theclose. 
Stetling—Hank Witte on demand... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Stetline—Private 4 months’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 ux 
On Paris—Bank sight 
Da Paric—Private 6 0 
On Hongiong—Banie sight 
On Hongiong—Private 
dn Shanghai—Hank 5 
Do Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
dn New Vork—Banle Bills on demand .., 
dn New Vorie—Private 10 days’ sight 
Bq San Francises—Bank Bills on derma 


























Ou San Fraucisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 885 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 


{f which we aro sole makers) are far suporior to 
‘Say othors. ‘The chief advantages aro:— 


iS. SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


& Groatest obtainable power for weight and space 





& Quicknoer ‘in raising stoama. Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
F; AtSencv ot noe and nurations” 

‘Wo build Steam Launcher of every description, PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER i 
from the males siowuitablo fr exreying ou Zac i : 
Of 19 tons and upwards. Wa also build email light 

Pole Boa Tet ss Flee Maced Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
trated Oatalogag 


ite! ike 
lish, Fronoh oF Spanish. Sond for Copy to 


SIMPSON, sTRI De CO. Macuiwery consTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
arate i Oe YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


18, EM VIGTORIA STREET, £0. Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and Ex- 
orter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
Gaines journal published—(ubscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
mpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 


















also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- se ae i 
gineering Materials, Mr, Wadham is open to And see that esch Jur boars Baron Lisbig’s Signature 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or in Blue Ink eoross tho Lebel. 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable, house, | Me. Wadham’s intimate know: » OF: 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering : < 
‘Trades’ ciiables: hic 1 save lathe auin’.so foreign ° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
customers placing their orders in his hands. EAT-FLAVOURING | 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
being served in a promprand suraighularward MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
prauner, Ad Avthue Wadham, En. ise 3 
pincering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- Sarpantle toe ana 


ns—" Wad- 


ne 28, 1890. 


don, Registered addvess tor tele; 
ham, London.” 





To be had of all Storokeopers and Dealers thronghout India. canon (Oh Wenanenen 


aah x 1d in the hottest 
Cookery Books Bos} Bree: on Application to the Gitmatee aa for. fe 
ny. 


length of time. 
THE og phmrohed et ae LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co. Limited, Fenchureh Avenue, London, England, 


PERSONS suffcring from weak or debilitated | S0ld Wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery 7 ks on Application to office of this paper. 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 

forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 

purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sin Sastvet B is work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssini “Tordered the dragoman Mabomet M 


















safest and mostgentle 


te inform the Fakir that | was a Doctor, and I had the best | - SES EPS aoe for Infants, 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, TnI 7 4 hildren, Delie: 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I cerved’ outa Zhe Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, er 


quantity of Holloway's Pills. These are most useful to an _ex- Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Ernctations, males, and: the Bick! 


Plorer, a5, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they Bilious Affections. neas of Pregnancy. 
Create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisies 
them of their value,” -s BAS 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ofall kinds. I acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 












in China, published in 1874, hed with me 4 quantity of 
Holtoway Ointment, ave some to the people, ahd nothiog 
could exceed their gratitude} andy in consequence, mille fe P — 
butter, and horse feed poured in upen ‘un until at ee 4 (os src a NAGA even Exxon 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a tow! and any quantity of pee, 


and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up ENGLISH MANUFACTURED , 5 


eck. 


wet i ‘and Medicine Vendors “Re throughout T 0 B A H 'F | Bi NSON’S : 4 
_ — a :* > De orig 
KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 3 AFUMERY, & 
oT ut sa} 

































FINS, and all other insects, 


al alberIneci, RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co. 


LIMITED, i 


A ig the growtlt and 
esi SES! 6 LIVERPOOL, ere 
NOW READY, SPECIAL BRANDs ;— ‘ FLORIDA WA 





goite harmless 

the success of this Powder 
troubled by those pests. 

Ask for and take no other than * 
tions are noxious, and Gail in 4! 
Chemists, in Ting and Hottles, 
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BIRI'NS. 

On the toth inet., at oo , Bluff, the wife of Paus. Exc 
Freperic Sonic of a Daughter: 

At 121, Bhiff, on the rith instant, the wife of G. K 
Dixspa ce of a Daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Cheist Church, Yokohama, on the rth inst., by the | 
Rey. E. Champneys Irwine, M-A,, Renert Lay. Fapan 
Mail, to Jessie, second daughter of A. T. Watson 
Yokohama. 

DEATH 


On the rith August, at 142, Bluff, Yokohama, Davin 
,-ATENRY, aged 40. 




















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 








Vice-Minister for Education will, 


Mr. Tsujr, 
itis said, be appointed Japanese Minister to 
China shortly. 


Viscount Torto was to leave Nagoya on the 
901 inst, for the province of Mino, to meet his 
political friend 





Commanner Prixce Arisveawa TaKriito was 
promoted to Captain on the 1th instant, being 
raised to second class of sonin rank. 

Dvaine the month of July last the coins struck 
in the Osaka Mint were yer 792,386 in silver 
and yen 111,000 in nickel pieces. 








Tux line of the Osaka Railway Company be- 
tween Kashiwabara and Nishiguchi, will be 
opened on the rst September for traffic. 


Mr, Asapa, Prefect of Kanagawa, proceeded 
to Odawara on the 8th inst. and bad an inter 
view with Count Ko lasting several hours, 


HLH, Princess Krrasiiaxawa returned 
Tokvo on the Sth instant from Nikko, where 
the Princess had been staying for some time. 


His Majesty tae 
meeting of the Privy Council held on the 
instant, returning to the Palace at 1.40 p.m, 





IMPEROR Was present at a 


8th 


Tue revised Regulations relating to. the Bank 
of Japan were promulgated on the 8th inst, over 
the signatures of Counts Yamagata gn Matsu- 
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come inito force on the same day as the Com-| 
mercial Code. 


Durine 
Industrial 








s|Ir is stated that Count Oyama, having  re- 
| signed lis position of Minister of State for War, 
Lieutenant-General Viscount Takashima will 
succeed him, 


DvrinG the month of July last the number of 
visitors to the Botanical Garden of the Imperial 
University was 856, of whom 6 were foreigners 
and 170 special visitor 


Mr. Anat Ikuxosvge was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Meteorological Central Observa 
tory on the 7ih instant, being raised to second 
class of sonzn rank, 








A storm of great violence swept over Kadoka- 
mura, Higashiusuki, Miyasaki Prefecture, on 
the 27th ultimo, and destroyed seven houses, four 
persons also being injured. 





Tue number of persons attacked by cholera} 


throughout the Empire from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic to the 11th instant was 


| 3,916, of whom 2,094 died. 


Tue total number of persons attacked by 
cholera throughout the Empire from the com- 
mencement of the epidemic to the 13th instant 
was 4,331, of whom 2,306 died, 

At the haliyearly meeting of thé Tokyo 
| Elecuic Light’Company held on the ith inst. 
at the Bankers’ Ciub, Sakamoto-cho, a dividend 
was declared at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, 





Her Majesty tan Emprrss, accompanied by 
Viscount Kagawa and several Ladies-in-Wait- 
ing, paid a visit to the Empress-Dowager at the 
Aoyama Detached Palace on the afternoon of 
the Sth inst. 





Aw application by Mr. Takasaki, Senator, for 
permission to commence coal mining operations 
at. Shirami, Fukushima Prefecture, has been 
rejected by the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 





Dysentery is now prevailing extensively in the 
city of Fukuoka, and the number of persons 
attacked from the commencement of the epide- 
mic to the gth instant was 7,623, of 
1,039 died. 


whom 





Ir is stated that Yano Fumio, leading 
member of the Aafsi/n-¢o party, and Mr. Hato 
yama Kadazuo, late chief of the Law Bureau in 
ihe Foreign Department, will be nominated by 
the Emperor as members of the House of Peers. 


Durixe the week ended the 31st ultimo, ex- 
hibits valued at yen 2,649.02 were suld in the 
Exhibition, showing an increase of yen 82.655 
as compared with the previous week, and 
making a total of yen 107,354,019 since the 
opening of the Exbibition. 











Accorpine to investigation made by the De- 
partment of Communications during July last, 
the telegraphic offices in the Empire dealt with 
of 


391,498 telegrams, showing 
103,616 telegrams as compared 
month of last year. 


an increase 
with the 











IN consequence of the recent heavy rainfalls, 
the Mamigasaki river, in’ Yamagata Prefecture, 
overflowed on the 6th instant, twenty-one house 

thirty bridges were carried away, about one 





May last, the number of visilors to the! 
how, Shiba, was 42,137, by whom} 
| 42,217 articles, valued at yen 9.347.249 were 
| purchased. 


The regulations will] thousand two hundred houses being partially 


destroyed by the flooding, and three persons 
| were drowned. 


Ar a meeting of members of the Seinen Fivu 
Club, Tokyo, organized by soshé, held on the 
roth instant, it was decided that the Clab should 
be dissolved. 





A xotirication has been issued by Count Ma- 
tsukata, Minister of Stale for Finance, to the 
effect that Seven per Cent. Capitalised Pension 
Bonds, amounting to yen 1,500,000, will be 
drawn in the present month, 


Viscounr Inouys, President of the Railway 
Bureau, who went to Nikko on the rst instant, 
to be present at the opening of the line between 
Nikko and Imaichi, reiurned to Tokyo on the 
11th instant. 


ACCORDING to a report by the Japanese Con- 
sul at Jinsen during the month of June last, the 
imporis at Jinsen amounted to yen 191,114.20, 
and the exports to yen 173,860.28, making a 
| total of yen 364,974.48. 


Ow1ne to the recent continuous and heavy- 
rainfall, several rivers in the Adzumi district of 
|Iwashiro province, overflowed on the 16th 
‘instant, and sixteen houses, twenty-four bridges, 
jand twenty telegraph posis were carried away, 
eight persons being drowned. 





A prystcran named Kaneda Seiichi, residing 
at Minamitemma-cho, Kyobashi, was sentenced 
to pay a fine of one yen in the Kyobashi Police 
Office on the roth instant, for having failed to 
report to the Authorities that a person whom 
he examined was attacked by cholera. 


| Tux Import trade is very-dull, and transactions 
are so insignificant as to leave prices almost 
nominal. This is especially the case with regard 
to Manchester goods, Metals, and Kerosene, 
and stocks are generally heavy, A few small 
parcels of Sugar have been sold, and the high 
price obtained for Takao is due to the strength 
of holders and the depletion of the stock on 
hand, there being but little more to arrive. The 
Silk market continues to be controlled by the 
condition of exchange, holders asking about the 
same dollar prices as last year when exchange 
was 38. 2d. as against the present rate of 3s. 
gd. Less than soo piculs have been put 
through during the weck, including 82 piculs 
direct shipment, and the stock in now nearly 
double that of last season at same date. Tele- 
grams from consuming quarters show that 
lalian Silk is being purchased freely on ac- 
count of the high figures demanded here, and 
there does not appear to be any immediate 
prospect of the heavy transactions in this 
market which usually take place at this period. 
The quality of the summer reelings is described 
s superb.” This fact, taken with the good 
assortment and large stock now on the market, 
shows that the only thing necessary to induce a 
brisk business is a mudicum of reason on the 
part of holders in regard to the exchange ques- 
tion, Dealers are apparently waiting for a fall 
in silver, but there is no indication of a down- 
ward course for the white metal at present. 
The Waste Silk business is small, but some 
new staple has at length passed the scales; 
Iuyers, however, cannot go on at present prices. 
The Tea trade is steady. and values are un- 
altered. The receipts of leaf here are already 
5,000 piculs more than the total last season, and 
ihere is doubtless a good deal more to come in 
if present rates are maintained, Exchange has 
fluctuated slightly, butafter declining a point or 
two has risen again to-day, and closes firm with 


aS PRgIRSRRPGHA tendency. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 





THE 287TH ARTICLE OF THK NEW LAW OY PUBLIC 
MEETINGS AND VOLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Wr have explained that the provisions of the 
28th article of the new Law of Public Meetings 
and Political Associations exist in British statutes 
enacted in the reign of George III. and still in 
force. As the factis interesting we quote the 
parallel provisions of the British statutes :— 


Every Society which shall he ¢ mposed of different divi. 
sions or brancives, or of different parts acting in any manner 
separately ot distinct from each other, or of which any part 
shall have any separate or distinct, ‘president, secretary, 
treasurer, delegate or other officer, elected or appointed by 
or for such part, of to act as an clficer for such part, shall 
be deemed and’ taken to be unlawful combinations and 
confedcracies ; and every person who from and alter the 
passing of this Act shall become a member of any such 
Society, or who being a member of any such Society at the 
passing of this Act shall afterwards act asa member there- 
Of, and every person. who after the passing of this Act 
shall directly or indirectly maintain correspondence or 
intercourse with any such Society, or with any division, 
branch, committee or other sclect body, president, treasurer, 
secretary, delegate or other officer or member thereof as 
such, or who shall, by contribution of money or otherwise, 
aid, abet, or support such Society, or any members or 
officers thereof, sich shall he deemed guilty of an unlawful 
combination and confederacy. * * * ® Every Society 
or club that shall elect, appoint, nominate or employ a 
cominitiee, delegate or delegates, representative or repre 
sentatives, missionary or missionaries, to meet, confer or 
communicate with any other Society or Club, or with any 
committee, delegate or delegates, representative or re 

esentatives, missionary or missionaries of such other 
Society or Club, or to induce or yersuade any person or 
persons to become memb=rs thereof; shall be deemed and 
Laken to he unlawful combinations and confederse es: 


The corresponding provision in the new Japan- 
ese Law is:—‘ Political associations may not 
influence the public by issuing documents or 
sending deputies, or establish branch offices, or 
combine and correspond with other political 
associations.” 





























* 
ee 

The identity of British law and Japanese law 
in this particular instance serves to point a 
moral only too often illustrated by the carping 
ignorance of certain foreign critics in our settle- 
ment. One of our English local contemporaries 
denounces the new Japanese law as a “ grossly 
coercive measure,” and calls upon “ the Foreign 
Ministers in Japan to take the opportunity of 
pointing out to the Governments that accredit 
them what are the species of laws under which 
it is hoped that foreigners will be placed.” How 
sapient Her Majesty's Representative would 
seem if he addressed a despatch to Lord Salis- 
bury protesting against the danger of placing 
British subjects in Japan under laws to which 
they are already submitted in Great Britain ? 
It is scarcely possible for the victims of blind 
prejudice to render themselves more ridiculous 
than they have done hy thus crying out against 
an English law merely because it is presented 
to them in a Japanese dress. 











an 

Yet the featis not impossible, for the same 
silly critic presents a still more laughable spec- 
tacle when he attempts to comment on the 
practical application of the new law, He 
prattles sarcastically about “ the beauties of con- 
stilutional government as understood in Japan,” 
and about the iniquity of giving the law “a 
retrospective effect” by enforcing it against the 
Koin Club, which was formed previously to its 
enactment. Nay, so completely does his desire 
to abuse Japan transport this exultant traducer 
that he finds “the whole affaira capital warning 
to European statesmen as to what constitutes 
constitutional government in Japan.” A capital 
warning indeed, not of Japanese arbitrariness, 
but of the prodigious nonsense that an ignorant 
journalist can pen when his only guide is a 
consuming desire to revile everything Japanese. 
The most childish person ought to understand 
that if a law interdicting gambling houses, for 
example, were enacted, it would be enforced 
against gambling houses already in existence 
just as uncompromisingly as against gambling 
houses subsequently opened. The Koi Club 
is an illegal association under the new Law, 
and to pretend that, despite its illegality, it 
must be suffered to exist simply because it 
existed before the Law was framed, is quite one 
of the funniest contentions we have ever heard. 
If this common-sense view is beyond the com- 
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prehension of our very abusive contemporary, 
we recommend him to peruse carefully the 
above-quoted extracts from the British statutes, 
where he will find it laid down that “every 
person who being a member of any such society 
at the passing of this Act shall afterwards act as 
amember thereof * * * shall be deemed 
guilty of an unlawful combination and confede- 
racy.” ‘Truly “the beauties of constitusional 
government, as understood in Great Britain, are 
charmingly exemplified” by this statute of 
Geo. III, and ‘the whole ‘affair is a capital 
warning to Japanese statesmen as to what con- 
stitutes constitutional government in England.” 

















VISCOUNT TANAKA AND POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
A reporter of the Kokumin Shimbun las 
had an interview with Viscount Tanaka, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police Board, in regard to 
the law prohibiting political associations from 
entering into combination. The following is a 
translation of the interview :—On hearing of 
the steps taken by the police for the enforce- 
ment of the Law of Meetings and Political 
Associations, I repaired at once to the official 
residence of the Chief of Metropolitan Police in 
order to interview him. I found Viscount Ta 
naka in his carriage ready to go out, but on 
seeing me, he alighted very kindly, invited me 
into the house and gave me time for conversa- 
tion. I stated that the object of my visit was to 
obtain detailed information about the intima- 
tions given by the police to various political 
parties, ‘AS you know,” said the Viscount, 
“we have at present many kinds of associations, 
|some of which pretend tw be merely social 
clubs, when in reality they are political, while 
others form combinations with one another 
in direct contravention of Art. 28 of the 
Law of Meetings and_ Political Associations. 
Take the case of the A’oén Club, for instance. 
Ostensibly it is organized by persons who have 
separated themselves from the Dado Danketsu, 
the Afkokuko-fo and the Fiyu-fo, but in reality 
they retain their original connection with their 
respective parties, so that their action in form- 
ng the club is in direct conflict with Art, 28 
of the above named Law. The Government is 
determined to enforce the law to the letter, but 
as this matter has been dealt with in the past 
with great leniency, any sudden enforcement of 
the new law might bring many persons within 
the scope of criminal procedure, and for this 
reason the Authorities have allowed a week’s 
imterval in order to avoid such deplorable con- 
sequences.” On being asked the reason for this 
change of the Government's policy, the Vis- 
count replied :—* Simply becanse the Govern- 
ment has learned by experience that leniency 
in regard to such matters must involve evil con- 
sequences. It was owing to such leniency that 
the disastrous incident occurred in Count 
Okuma’s case,” (referring doubtless to the com- 
bination of five political parties opposed 
Count Okuma’s programme of Treaty Revision. 
“Ts this change of front on the Government's 
part on account of the contemplated alliance of all 
progressive parties I ventured to ask. ‘ Ac- 
cording to what is reported in the newspapers,” 
said Viscount Tanaka, ‘the so-called triple alli- 
ance as well as the alliance of all progressive 
parties, initiated by Kiushiu people, are all 
attempts to combive the different parties, not 
because they entertain the same political prin- 
ciples, but simply because they are opposed to the 
present Government. And viewed in this light, 
such attempts cannot but be regarded as pr 
judicial to the maintenance of public peace and 
order, But bear in mind that the Government 
js actuated in this matter by no prejudice 
against the people. The only solicitude of the 
Authorities is to avoid the necessily of inflicting 
punishment on agitators.” “So then the Go- 
vernment is determined (0 enforce the law in 
question according to its strict letter, and to the 
full extent of its scope?" was my next query, 
The Viscount replied—" I am not tully prepared 
to give a definite repiy to your question, You 
see the case is quite siff-rent from an ordinary 
exercise of the judicial authority, The sole 
object of the Government in enforcing the law, 
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is the preservation of public peace and orler 
Consequently, unless there is a danger of this 
object being defeated, there will be no need of 
resorting to rigorous measures; but on the 
other hand, shonld any such danger present 
itself, the aw will be enfurced to the utmost. In 
short, much dependsupon actual circumstances.” 
“ But can we understand that the general policy 





of the Government is to enforce the law 
strictly?” Lasked. “ Yes, of course” was the 
reply. “In my opinion the organization of a 


new association by persons whose names have 
already been stricken out of the rolls of their 
original political parties, can in no way conflict 
with the law in question,” I observed.“ Yes,’ 
said the Chief of the Police Board, “ if they 
really have severed their connection, but if they 
merely seek to evade the legal technicality, the 
case will be fully investigated and dealt with 
accordingly.” 














OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE DIES PROCEEDINGS. 
Tue arrangements for publishing an_ official 
report of the proceedings of the Diet (Gyi- 
roku) appear to have involved a good deal of 
thought. ‘Ihe Chief Secretaries of each House 
are said, by the Mochi Shimbun, to have held 
various consultations, and to have finally de- 
cided that the report of the proceedings of each 
day shall appear in the Oficéal Gaze/te of the 
following morning. For this purpose eigliteen 
stenographers (so£é/ ka) are to be employed in 
each House, the time for one stenographer’s 
work being fifteen minutes, Doubiless. the or- 
ganisers have been guided in this matter by 
English practice, the custom of stenographers 
in the House of Commons being the same with 
regard to time as that now to be adopted in 
Japan. In England, however, there isno hard- 
and-fast rule. The stenographic staff of a great 
journal, Zhe Times for example, consisting of 
ten or twelve writers, is under the control ofa 
chief who schedules the time when cach steno- 
grapher is to go on, and in fact regulates the 
movements of his subordinates as though they 
were a squadron of soldiers. The theory is that 

to transform short-hand into long-hand requires 

about eight times as long as to write the 

former ; but of course when a sienographer is 

making copy for a journal which he habitually 

supplics,and where hisabbreviations in long-hant 

are well-known, he can appreciably shorten this 

time. We do not know whether accurate 
vestigations have been made to ascertain the 
comparative labour of transforming Japanese 
short-hand into ideographie script, but the ope- 
ration would probably be more expeditious than 
that of transcribing into alphabetical long-hand. 
In the English Parliament it is often found 
necessary at the close of a debate to phonv- 
graph “copy” to the printing room of a news: 
paper. We shall be interested to learn whether 
anything of this kind is contemplated in the 
Japanese Diet, The operation would be a good 
test of the phonetic capabilities of a language 
Which, according to some sinologues, can otly 
be ideographically rendered in writing. 


























RECENT FLOODS IN IBARAKI. 
A Corresroxpent, writing from Mito on the 
gth inst. says :—The past week has been rather 
a calamitous week in Ibaraki tex. Last Sunday 
night the ocean waves rose “like a mountain 

(to quote the local journal), and caused great 
damage on the coast. In the town of Minato, 
at the mouth of the Naka River, 4o houses were 
partially or entirely destroyed, but no lives were 
lost, At Hirahata, farther to the north, a few 
houses were destroyed, and two persons perishetl 
I presume that there was more or less damage 
“all along shore,” but I have no. specific infor 
mation, Next came the floods, which were 
much worse than my hasty note of the 7th inst 

indicated. Ihave just returned from # day's 
trip to the north, and found that the damage 
occasioned by this flood was much greater than 
that occasioned by the floods of last year. The 
waters had to a great extent subsided by, bala 
day (Friday) ; but they are still higher and much 





























swifter than ordinary. From the natural med 
the Naka River to the hill on which Mit 
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Cupper town) is located is a distance of about 


hail a mile. ‘The fields of this district were 
entirely submerged, many houses were washed 
above the floor, and, just at the foot of the hill, 
even almost to the roof, 





On the morning of 
the 7th inst. houses came floating on the rapid 
current, and, striking against the bridge at Ao- 
yagi, broke down almost half of it, and also 
demolished the bridge a lie farther down 
stream, Mito (lower town), being situated 
in the lowland nearer the river, was badly 
fiooded. There were no lives lost along the 
Naka River, so far as known up to date. The 
damage of 3,000 yen, estimated for Tokiwa- 
mura alone, may give some idea of the destruc- 
tive effects of the floods. But when w 
AKuji River, farther to the north, we find yet more 
ternble effects. For a good hall mile on both 
Sides, that river, with an ineredibiy rapid cur- 
rent, spread its devastation, The flood came so 
suddenly, that there was, in some cases, no 
opportunity to remove the mats, furniture, &c., 
which were either completely drenched or swept 
away. Along the Knji River many houses wer 
overthrown or carried away, and some lives were 
Jost; but I am not yet able to verify the report 
on good authority. “In some places even the 
drains rose so high as to enter many houses ; so 
that along the sides of the road to-day mats and 
other articles of furniture were to be seen set 
out to dry. The houses on the bank of the river 
at one ferry were submerged to the second storey 
The crossing at that place was made under 
great difficulties, only by paddling quite a way 
up stream, rowing across side-ways with the 
current, and perhaps, padding up again to the 
landing-place. Ferry charges were, of course, 
higher than usual, In some localities, as the 
rice had not yet blossomed, it was not greatly 
damaged, but along the Kuji River all tie crups. 
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being either washed out or crushed down, will] 


probably be a failure. So strong was the cur- 
rent of the overflow that even trees, some dis- 
tance from the river, were uprooted. The local 
newspaper says that there has been no such 
flood in this locality for 50 years. 








MR. YANO FUMIO, 
Tux Kohumin-no-Tomo of the 3rd instant has 
an interesting article on Mr. Yano Fumio, one 
of the leading political figures in Japan. He is 
a comparatively young man, being scarcely over 








forty years of age, but he has been for the last 


few years considered as the most important 
member of the Aaishin-/o, next to its leader, 
Count Oxuma. His retirement from the poli- 
lical ficid at a time like the present has, ther 
fore, been received by the public with much 
astonishmentand suspicion. The Tokyo maga- 
aine thinks that Mr, Yano has probably decided 
to take this step in order to survey his situation 
in the political world, and reflect on the course 
which he ought to steer in the future. After 
noticing a few of the current rumours as to the 
object tor which he chose to retire from public 
life, our contemporary proceeds to remark that 
nothing is more regrettable fora statesman than 
that he should be forgotten by the people. la 
Unis respect Mr. Yano is to be envied, as he can 
scarcely move a step without calling forth public 
criticism, whether favourable or not, which shows 
how highly he is considered by his countrymen. 
A statesman being public property, the people 
ought to know bis uue value, and accordingly 
the Kokumin-no-Zomo, though it does not pre- 
tend to understand Mr. Yano thoroughly, pro- 
ceeds to explain his situation in politics. The 
present juncture, we are told, is of special im- 
portance to him, 

















whether he_ will 
parties. 


henceforth stand aloof from 
“In other words he has to decide 


whether he will aspire to become the nation’s 


leader, or whether he will be contented with the 
leadership of a party. To put it in a concrete 


form, is he to be a second Count Okuma or a 


second Mr. Fukuzawa? We suppose that Mr. 


Yano is now considering this question and that 


he is as yet unable to decide it. 





Which way 


he will decide, our contemporary does not 


pretend to foretell, but bis mind being at pre- 


sent engrossed with the question, the Tokyo 
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He has to decide once for 
all whether he will continue to be a partisan or 





periodical is sure that he has no leisure to 
think of the various projects and intrigues with 
|which his name has lately been associated. 
|Then passing on to the analysis of his 
character, the Aokumin quotes the well-known 
saying that Burke was too much of a philoso- 
pheras a statesman, and too much of a states 
man as a philosopher, and avers that the 
|same may be said of Mr. Yano. Itis the com- 
| bination of these two qualities that has hitherto 
prevented Mr. Yano from achieving decided 
success as a practical statesman, 
porary considers him too fair-minded to be an 
effective partisan, Another circumstance dis- 
qualifying him for taking an active part in party 
wartare is a lack of that physical verve which 
has sustained Count Itagaki under extremely 
|uyiny circumstances, and which has enabled 
Mr. Mutst to become a leading member of the 
Government against which he once rebelled. 
Mr. Yano is therefore, in the opinion of our 
contemporary, better qualified to be a tactician 
than a general. The Tokyo journal regrets, for 
his sake, that circumstances have compelled 
him to be at once a tactician and general in 
the camp of the aishin-to, a Honda Sadono- 
kami and an Ji Naomasa. But it does not by 
any means follow that Mr. Yano is indifferent 
and cold, On the contrary, his nature is warm, 
and when he is once excited he is capable of 
| rising to a majestic height of eloquence. Very 
seldom, however, does he become roused in this 
manner, His retirement is, in our coutem= 
porary’s opinion, analogous in one respect to 
Jthat of Count Ito, What the latter has been to 
\the Government, the former has beew to the 
| Kaishin-to, and they have both chosen to quit 
the political ficld when they are mgst wanted in 
| their respective spheres of activity. In_conclu- 
|sion, the Avdumrn observes that, if Mr, Yano 
Jimtends to continue a party politician, he will 
jhave to change his nature more or less, but that, 
if he chooses, may without doing any 
violence to his inclinations, aspire to be a second 
Mr. Fukuzawa. He is advised, therefore, to think 
thrice rather than twice before taking a step. 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES. 

No predictions of the vernacular papers prove 
falser, as a rule, than those they are so fond of 
uttering about changes in the Official personnel. 
We dare not attempt to estimate how many 
Cabinets have been made and unmade by our 
Tokyo contemporaries, but we venture to assert 
thatgeneral scepticism isthe outcome of their past 
utterances. In order, however, that our readers 
may know the undercurrent of public thought, 
we give the following from the Fomfuré Shim- 
bun:— A reponi, to the effect that the Minister 
of Justice has the intention of resigning his 
ollice, is obtaining greater currency every day. 
We are unable to say whether the cause of 
Count Yamada’s contemplated resignation is 
because serious opposition has been raised 
against the enforcement of the Commercial 
Corie, and because of the unfavourable criticisms 
heaped upon it, or because, having successfully 
caitied ont his great work, he desires to retire 
atthe zenith of his fame, in order to make a 
triumphant tour round the world as another 
Napoleon of the land of the Rising Sun, To 
the query who will be his successor, the ready 
answer is that Mr, Inouye Ki would be the riglit 
man in the right place.” 






































THE PRESIDE: 1K ULPER HOUSE, 
RereReing to the question, who shall be presi- 
dent of the House of Peers, the Kotumin Shim- 
dun reports that this point is at presenta very 
prolific topic of discussion among the peers. 
Count Vanagiwara appears to be the most 
popular. He isa man of firm resolution and 
great zeal, and, though somewhat disliked by 
the older portion of the peers as being too in- 
dependent, he is in great favour with the 
younger nobles, In his present post as Presi- 
dent of tie Senate, he has acquitted himself so 
creditably that his ability to fill the chair of the 
House of Peers, is admitted on all hands. But 
Count Ito, continues our contemporary, is very 
popular with all ranks of the peers, and if he 
consents to become a candidate for the post, 
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lthere is no room for doubt that he will obtain 
|more votes than Count Yanagiwara. Marquis 
Saionji is another popular man, but ihe Moku- 
min Shimbun thivks that, owing to his absence at 
this juncture, he will have no chance of election. 
As to the vice-presidency, the Tokyo journal 
reports that Marquis Asano and Viscount Ogi 
{stand most-prominent, But the fact that the 
Marquis belongs to the so-called “ Great Dai- 
myo” class detracts something from his popu- 
larity with the general Lody of peers, ‘There 
are, the Kofumin Shimbun intorms us, wo 
parties in the Peers’ Club known as’ the 
Great Dainiyo Party” and. “the Sinall Daimyo 
Party." ‘The former being inferior both in 
number and ability, are always defeated in de- 
bate, and consequently they try 10 abolish the 
club, to which course the peets belonging to the 
Small Daimyo Party are strongly opposed. As 
Viscount Ogiu is the champion of this domi- 
nant party, itis very probable that he will be 
the successful candid 

















AN EXCITING CONYLAGRATION. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ I arrived in Edin- 
burgh from Liverpool at noon on Monday, 16th 
June, and, leaving my baggage at the Caledonian 
depot in West Princes Sureet, went off in search 
of rooms. About 3 p.m. having found ‘these, 
Lhaiied a cab, and giving the man the left 
luggage receipt, told him to bring the things 
to my new address, He heard me to the end, 
and then, with true Doric canniness, responded 
quietly: “Ay, but I'll maybe no getthem. The 
station's been in alow (blaze) this hour and a 
quarter.” 1 stared at the man for a moment, 
tnen entered the vehicle, banged the door to, 
and told him to drive off thither as quickly as 
he could, When we arrived, the sky was lurid 
with the flames from the station, a mean 
wooden erection quite unworthy of the locality. 
The plans, indeed, for a more suitable 
structure have for some time been drawn out. 
Fire-engines were playing upon the main 
shed, seemingly with but little effect. The 
wind was from the south-west, driving the 
flames through the long main shed, which lies 
N.E, and S.W., and it was therefore found im- 
possible to work from that side. Passengers’ 
luggage was strewn in heaps over the grass plot 
in front—valises, trunks, cloaks—and even an 
old-fashioned eight-day clock lay face downward 
among the rest. It was an exciting scene, I 
managed with difficulty to obtain an entry, and 
finally was delighted to secure all my belong- 
ings, and to make off in tiumph through the 
|gates. The flames were extinguished be- 
fore the whole building was consumed ; and 
such was the energy of the officials that traffic 
was resumed in the depét that evening. The 
loss is estimated at from £5,000 to £6,000, 
Some of the roiling stock was burned.” 




















SUPERNATURAL DESIGNS OF BIGAMY. 

Here is a story from the Shih Pao:—‘ The 
strange phenomenon of a dual bride often occurs 
in certain parts ot the Canton province. A 
tamily consisting of a mother, a father, and a 
son living in the district of Liang-shan of the 
Liang-cho in the province of Canton, had a 
martiage celebration inthe first part of the 2nd 
moon, When the sedan chair containing the 
precious load, the bride, arrived at the door, 
and at the time for the performing of the usual 
nuptial ceremonies ; lo! there appeared two 
brides exactly the same in person and dress, 
confusing the bridegroom as to the rightful 
one for him to take for wife. The dual 
personages followed exactly each other's move- 
ments. The parents, after much mooted dis- 
cussion, decided to send for the bride's mother 
to identify her own daughter, but upon her 
arrival, on questioning her daughter, she was 
also thrown into great mental confusion by 
their giving out exactly the same replies. She 
thought she was afllicted with mental aberra- 
tion, so she said that she must examine her 
daughter in nudo, for on her daughter's right 
lex there was an old scar anda peculiar birth 
mark upon her abdomen, by which signs only 
could she distinguish the true daughter; but 
she was greatly surprised by finding these marks 
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i er impatiently | si Vhen, however, the amended law came | liberal project of Messrs. Shibus 
on both! ‘The bridegroom, aller impatient ane tied inte pracice, i assuined au entirely [and odes should be. sangtioned. 


waiting for (wo days after the auspicions day, 
made “a boid stroke by having the marriage 
ceremonies performed with both, when the false 


one disappeared as strangely and suddenly as| y 





she appeared in the ch The family was put 
into great fear that some calamity would happen 
to them, as it was believed this beautiful appear- 
ance must have been one of the Devils personi- 
fied, and whenever such an occurrence happens 
in a family, some of its members either die or 
other evils be fall them. ‘The public may incline 
to discredit such a mysterious phenomenon, but 
there must be some truth in it, or else it would 
not have been repeated so frequently in that 
district. It it had occurred to one person, there 
is every possibility of his mental derangement, 
but the whole company witnessed it.” 

COUNT GOTO, THE LAW OF PUBLIC MERTINGS, 

AND POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
For some days past, public attention has been 
keenly directed to the new Law of Public 
Meetings and Political Associations. Some of 
the vernacular papers have been pretty free in 
pronouncing adverse critisisms and have en- 
deavoured to hold up its initiators to public 
odium. Some have even gone so far as to 
insinuatet hat the unenviable reputation of being 
father to this unpopular measure, belongs to 
Count Goto, whom they represent as having re- 
sorted to itin the hope of frustrating the well- 
known alliance scheme and of keeping his own 
party intact. But judging by a statement of 
the $1 Shimpo's interviewer, the Count 
appears in this instance, to have fallen a 
victim to the proverbial misrepresentations of 
partisan journalism. On being interviewed, 
he is represented as having told the reporter 
that he could not divulge the confidential affairs 
of the Government by naming the authors of the 
laws that pass through the hands of the Cabinet; 
in fact he did not even know them all. ‘ You 
see,” said the Count, “all the drafts of laws 
submitted to the Cabinet are initiated in their 
proper department. T! the drafts of laws 
relating to financial afiairs are prepared by the 
Department for Finance, those connected with 
posts and telegraphs by the Communications 
Department, &c., &e. These distinctions are 
very strictly observed, and a little reflection will 
show at once the absurdity of the report that the 
law in question, bearing no relation whatever to 
the official functions of the Zeéshin Datjin, was 
initiated by me.” When asked his personal 
opinion concerning the law, the Count replied 
to the effect that he would not make any com- 
ment on a law which had already been pro- 
mulgated after passing the proper channels of 
legislation, but that he did not think the law 
so objectionable as is generally represented. 
* . * 
Since the promulgation of the law, nearly all 

our Tokyo contemporaries have persisted in 
representing Viscotint Aoki, and Messrs, Yoshi- 
kawa and Matsu, especially the last named 
Minister, as in strong opposition to this mea- 
sure. The idea that three of the Cabinet 
Ministers should be opposed to a measure which 
they must be assumed to have endorsed before 
it became a law, is quite beyond our comprehen- 
sion, The 7ij7 Shimpo tries now to solve this 
puzzle. “The difference between the old and 
the new Law of Public Meetings and Political 
Associations,” say's our contemporary in effect, 
“‘consistst not in its form, but only in the man- 
ner of enforcing So far as the form is con- 
cerned, the new is much more liberal than the 
old, but when the manner of enforcement is 
considered, the reverse is the case. Thus the 
prohibition placed on the union of different 
political associations was expressly provided in 
the old, just as much as in the new law. But 
while the former was in force, the Authorities 
acted with great leniency, scarcely enforcing the 
provision except in unavoidable cases, so that 
political parties had practically no cause to com- 
plain of the law. Such being the case, when 
the draft was submitted to the deliberations of 
the Cabinet, it readily obtained the endorsement 


















































different aspect, and some of the M in- 
cluding Viscount Aoki and Mr Matsu 
ported to be much surprised at this unexpec 
result.” How true the 7é7’s statement may be 
we do not pretend to say, but we do think that 
agreat deal of needless fuss has been made 
about this law. In point of fact it places no 
obstacle whatsoever in the path of party combi- 
nation. If political associations really desire to 
combine, they have only to dissolve their exist- 
ing organizations, a sacrifice which ought not 
to deter them if their union is honestly based 
on community of principles. There may be 
some subtle purpose in their apparent wish to 
join hands for the attainment of a special object 
and afterwards to break up into separate camps 
But we do not appreciate that purpose, neither 
can we easily conceive it to be based on sound 
considerations of public utility. 

THE NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
AccorpInG to the expectation of the Japan Rail- 
way Company, says the ¥ijé Shimpo, the line will 
be extended to Morioka in September and on to 
Nonai during the present year. This leaves a 
very short distance to Aomori, the northern 
terminus, but in consequence of the exorbi- 
tant price asked for land by some unprincipled 
real-estate brokers, the Railway Bureau tem- 
porarily stopped the purchase of land for the 
track between Nonai and Aomori. Recently, 
however, Viscount Inouye and Mr. Ono, the 
Vice-President of the Japan Railway Company, 
made an tour of inspection to those places and 
declared their readiness to commence the work 
at once in this section, if the land could be pur- 
chased at areasonable price. This induced the 
Aomori folks to come to the conclusion that they 
would consent to dispose of the land required 
for the track at the rate of a hundred yen per fan 
(300 /subo), a further sum to be paid to the 
owners out of a fund raised by voluntary con- 
tributions. 



































THE TOKYO WATERWORKS. 


been decided that the Government shall con- 
tribute two and a quarter million yew, in fifteen 
annual instalments of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand yen each, to the Tokyo water-works, The 
appropriation is to commence from the current 
fiscal year, and will consequently be indepen- 
dent of the Dict’s interference. I: is now stated 
that the water-works are to cost eight million 
yen, and we observe that the vernacular news- 
papers, in describing the scheme of the wor 
altogether ignore the fact that the original plan 
was made by Major-General Palmer. ‘That 
plan, we believe, with very insignificant modi- 
fications, is to be carried out, and it is singular 
that no notice should be taken of its existence 
by journals which profess to be acquainted with 
the story of the works. Indeed, there are seve- 
ral features of this affair which seem to demand 
explanation, The original scheme only. in- 
volved an’ expenditure of six million yen, and 
would not have entailed any subsidy of onerous 
guarantee whatsoever from the Treasury. Its 
projectors were willing to carry it out at their 
own risk, They merely asked for an official 
guarantee of six per cent., which would not 
have required any payment from the public 
funds, unless the estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditure had proved very erroneous, a con- 
lingency beyond the pale of reasonable expecta- 
tion, The management of the works, the rates, 
and all other important matters, would have 
been subjected to official control, and after thirty 
years the whole would have become the absolute 
Property of the city of Tokyo. In lieu of this 
most favourable and economical project, the 
works are to cost eight millions and the Trea- 
Sury is to pay a contribution of a hundred and 
fifty thousand yen for fifteen years. If to these 
yearly payments we add interest at the rate of 
5 per cent., the total cost to the country be- 
comes 3,012,500 yen. Of course after the pro- 
mulgation of the law interdicting the construc- 




















of the Ministers, as it was evidently much more 
liberal in other respects than the original provi- 
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tion of water-works by private compani i 
: 5 anies, it 
was out of the question that the econoniteal and 





AccorpinG to the Mainichi Shimbun, it has} 








wa, Masuda, 

With the 
principle of the law we are entirely in accord, 
but we cannot forget that an unnecessary delay 
of nearly two years has occurred; that the 
works, as now planned, are lo cost 33 per cent, 
more than (he orignal estimate, and that the 
contribution from the public funds is to be over 
3 million yer. What are the modifications and 
improvements for which such a heav outlay is 
to be incurred? The plans of Major-Palmer 
and Mr, Burton are said to have been carried 
to Berlin where they underwant examination 
and amendment. Practical folks will be dis- 
posed to smile at the notion of submitting to 
German inspection in Berlin water-works de- 
signs prepared by English engineers #2 loco. 
Putting this aside, however, we shall be interest- 
ed to learn how the additional two million yen 
is to be spent, and what the cily is to gain for 
it, Stated in gold, an estimate of 8 million yen 
in 1890 is about 50 per cent. higher than an 
estimate of 6 million yew in 1888. This isa 
big difference. Doubtless when the details of 
the new scheme are published, the criticism 
prompted by our present fragmentary know- 
ledge will be disarmed. 











EMIGRATION FROM TH UNITED KINGDOM. 
Tue emigration and immigration returns of the 
United Kingdom for last year have lately been 
circulated by the British Board of Trade. A 
memorandum on the emigration and immigra- 
tion of foreiguers is appended. The most notice- 
able point in this year's report is the falling off 
in the net immigration of population from the 
United Kingdom. The county lost only 195,243 
persons of all nationalities last year. The net 
loss for 1887 was 277,481, and for 1888, 269,615. 
Thus while the gross emigration from the 
United Kingdom has diminished during the last 
three years, immigration is on the increase, the 
latter having grown from 119,013 in 1887 
147,398 last year. Mr. Giffen, the well-known 
statistician, who signs the report, points out that 
these particular figures are a fairly correct indi- 
cation and measure of the state of trade and the 
general prosperity of the country, When wages 














are high and employment abundant at home, 
not only do fewer people go abroad, but an in- 
creasing number of people return. The con- 
ditions of travel vary also with the time—77,000 
cabin or saloon passengers emigrated in 1889, 
against 66,000 the year before and 61,000 in 
1857. Some curious figures are given on this 
subject. Tiree saloon passengers leave South- 
ampton for every steerage passenger. From 
London the numbers are about equal. Glasgow 
and Greenock returned 4,211 cabin and 23,812 
steerages last year. From Queenstown the pro- 
portion is 316 cabin to 37,506 steerage, while 
bo cabin passenger left Galway in 188y. When 
business is good a large proportion of persons 
sons “ of British and Irish origin” return from 
abroad. The numbers under this head have 
increased from 15,475 in 1887 to 103,070 in 
1889. OF the later, 71,392 came from the 
United States, 8642 from Canada, and 10,433 
from Australia. ‘Conversely the prospect of 
employment and high wages, in various coun- 
tries at various periods determine the field of 
emigration for British subjects. The attrac- 
tions of Australian alluvial gold discoveries in 
the early “fifties” is shown by the high figure 
of 77,526 emigrants to that part of the world in 
1854. The number dwindled to 28,294 last 
yea The Ametican War of Secession reduced 
the emigrants from the United Kingdom to the 
United States in 1860 to 38,160, There was a 
rise to 169,730 in 1873 and a fall to 45,451 
during the year of American panic and depres- 
sion in 1877. In 1887 the members rose to 
201,526 and last year fell to 168,777. The 
United States still absorb most of the British 
emigrants, although the proportion fell from 
79 to 67 per cent. last year. Emigration 
to Australia “ continues stationary.” In 1889 
28,461 persons emigrated from the United 
Kingdom to “all other places.” This is the 
largest total yet reached under that head, and 
Mr. Giffen accounts for it by the rush to South 
Africa, which alone absorbed 14,000 last yea", 
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and will, he thinks, absorb many more in the 
future. He regards the proportion of British 
emigration to population, 0.67 per cent. as still 
high. The gross total for last year was 342,641 
of all nationalities, and 253,795 “of British and 
Irish origin ”"—against 398,494 and 279.928 
for 1888. [t appears that during the last 37 
years 2,297,399 persons of English and Scottish 
origin have emigrated to the United Kingdom, 
as against 2,289,735 of lhish origin. To Canada 
537,743 of the former emigrated, against 173,347 
ot the latter; while as regards Australia the 
Trish represent about one-fourth of the emigrants 
from the United Kingdom. The number of 
Irish emigrants to Canada has been steadily 
falling off—from 8,085 thirty years ago to 2,203 
last year; the English have risen from 3,791 to 
22,417, while the Scottish emigrants remain at 
about the same figure, 3,509, during that period. 
Emigration from Scotland fell from 35,873 in 
1888, to 25,354 in 1889. Fewer Irish go to 
Australasian colonies, it seems, year by year 
During the early years of the Land League agi- 
tation the gross emigration from Ireland to all 
places reached the high average of 79,731. In 
1883 it was 105,743. As soon as the present 
Government came into power it oddly enough 
fell to 61,276. Last year the gross number for 
Ireland was close on 65,000. It seems that 
some 9,000 aliens arrive in London annually, 
most of them coming from Hamburg. Al 
thongh about 50,000 aliens land at Hull, all but 
a couple of hundred of them are e# route for 
the United States. The numbers at both ports 
show a marked decrease for 1889. 











THE KIVSHU DOSHIKAL. 

In addition to the particulars already given in 
these columns as to the organization of the 
“ Fellow-thinkers of Kiushu,” we note that their 
practical programme (undo-an) is headed by 
an article declaring that union with all other 
parties of similar convictions shall be a prime 
object of the association. To this end there 
are to be appointed, among other officials, 
united representatives (rengo simu-tin), three at 
most from each prefecture. The Doshrkat is 
also to have a club in Tokyo—the word *‘ club,’ 
by the way, has now passed finally into the 
Japanese, as it did long ago into the French 
language—and three representatives are to be 
sent to the capital from each prefecture in Kiu- 
shu, by the sth of August. Messrs. Kawa- 
shima, Gamo, and Utsunomiya “have been 
appointed delegates from Kagoshima, Mr. 
Yamada from Kumamoto, Mr. Okada from 
Fukuoka, and Messrs. Matsuda and Taketomi 
from Saga. 
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The Doshrkar has also been sufficiently prac- 
tical to publish a statement of the subjects 
concerning which it intends to interrogate the 
Government in the Diet. At the head of this 
list stands foreign policy, and the points of en- 
quiry are extra-territoriality, the most-favoured 
nation clause, and the tariff. Other subjects of 
debate are army and navy organization, military 
expenditare, the law of conscription, finance, 
departmental economy, paper currency, the 
Bank of Japan and the National Banks, and 
the system of protection to trade and industry. 








HOUSE FURNISHING. 
Carpets, curtains, wall-papers—these are the 
principal difficulties to furnishers of houses in 
the East. Good furniture can be procured, but 
when one comes to look for carpets which 
shall match it, for curtains which shall match 
the carpets, and for paper which shall match 
all three, the task grows serious. Hongkong, 
we observe, is saved much of this trouble by 
the employment, recently introduced, of anew 
system of interior decoration which takes the 
place of paper, andcan be applied quickly and in- 
expensively to walls and ceilings plastered even 
in very mediocre fashion, The point of the 
system is that the colours and style of the de- 
coration can be made to suit the furnishing of 
the room, so that one is sure of harmony in 
one’s surroundings. Advertisements say that 
the decoration is cheaper than paper, and that 
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folks in Japan may obtain designs “and esti 
mates free of cost, by reference to Mr, W.S. 
Marten in Hongkong. If the system really ac- 
complishes what the advertisers promise, we 
do many of our readers a favour by asking 
their attention to it, 








POPULATION OF THE HOKKAIDO EMIGRANTS. 
AND THE ABORIGINAL AINUS. 


Ir is commonly believed that the aboriginal 


Ainu race is rapidly dwinding away before the | 


advance of civilization, and the fact is cited as 
another example of the ‘survival of the fittest 
But according to the information of the 7ij# 
Shimpo, this popular belief does not appear to 
be altogether corroborated by facts. Under the 


Tokugawa régime, says our contemporary, the | 


population of Yezo emigrants was estimated at 
40,000. but in consequence of protection and 
encouragement given by the Government, this 
number increased to 350,000 in the 21st year 
of Meiji, As a natural consequence, the Ainu’s 
means of sustenance were encroached upon, 
and théy have been popularly believed to be 
going down before the advance of the dominant 
race, But the following statistics, prepared by the 
Hokkaido Administration Board, show that the 
truth is far from the common hypothesis : 
Anu PoruLation In Yezo, 





























Year. Male. Female. Total, 
1872 «. To%4 7.301 15275 
1873 sane 83167 Blogz 2. 18,109 
1874 Suze Ryo 2) 16,338 
8,547 8,583 17,130 
33579 8,508 1777 
81483 Bha83 16,906 
8,537 8531 7.058 
R513 ese R585, 17,028 
81566 1. 8,575 17,141 
8,470 5457 16,033 
i546 8,052 17,198 
81617 8,015 17,232 
8,702 8,770 1472 
$035 wu... 8,687 17,322 
M404 te IT ape3s 
8.437 2a 16,962 
8475» 17,002 








KoRn. 
Our Soul correspondent writes :—Three weeks 
ago Dr. J. W. Heron, Director of the Royal 
Korean Hospital, and Court Physician, moved 
his family from the heat and filth of Sdul to the 
Mountain City or the Southern Fortress (Nam 
Han) about 17 miles from the city. Her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen, offered this delightful retreat 
to Mrs. Heron, who accepted the gracious offer, 
After spending a few days with his family and 
the friends who accompanied them, Dr, Heron 
returned to his post of duty. This was on the 
8th of July. In Sal he was attacked by a 
sharp bout of dysentery the following day, and 
alter a week or more of great suffering, blood- 
poisoning set in, and it was known that the end 
could not be distant. He died on Saturday mom- 
ing, July 26th, and on the 28th was buried in the 
foreign cemetery on the banks of the Hau River, 
abont three miles from Soul, Dr, Heron was 
an able physician, and during the five years of 
his life in Soul faithfully attended to the duties 
of his profession. He was popular at Court, 
The King on several occasions counselled 
with him on matters outside his profession. 
All the foreigners in Soul, including the Chinese 
and Japanese Representatives, attended the 
funeral. The services were conducted by the 
Rev. H. G. Underwood of the same Mission. 
A native preacher of the Mission made a very 
earnest and appropriate address in Korean. 
The Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, of the Methodist 
Mission, also spoke feelingly of his departed friend 
and brother, Dr, H. A, Allen, formerly Foreign 
Secretary of the Korean Legation at Washing- 
ton, has’ been appointed Secretary of the U.S, 
Legation at Soul. The appointment gives great 
satisfaction to his friends, as the doctor is wide 
awake and very popular with the Koreans. 








THE COALITION OF PARTIES. 
Tur Daido Shimbun of Sanday last has an 
extremely sensible article entitled ‘Why is 
there no commencing of preparation for prac- 
tical work.” The Dardo argues that the coali- 
tion of political parties is not in itself to be 
regarded as beneficial to the country. As long 
as the members of the giant party that has been 





7 
|formed retain their old notions, they will prove 
as powerless to effect any real reform in Japat 
{nese politics as they have hitherto showed them- 
|selves. Where a definite practical object forms 
the basis of union, definite results of an unmi: 
takably satisfactory character usually follow. 
But where coalition is regarded as an end in 
itself, where politicians are led to fancy that 
some special merit is associated with the sub- 
merging of small differences, the assumption of. 
aname of wide import, and the apparent aug- 
mentation of fellow-thinkers that attends such a 
movement as has lately been witnessed in 
Japan, they are doomed to. disappointment. 
Coalition is beneficial if some practical good 
springs from it. Not otherwise. If the new 
giant party still spends its time in irresponsible 
theory-spinning, if it knows of no other object 
of existence than readiness to oppose the mea- 
sures brought forward by the present govern- 
ment, it cannot but prove a fiasco, The 
question, says the Daido, which we put to 
ourselves is, “what practical good is the party 
going to effect? Why is there such delay in 
Commencing operations that have some definite 
end in view?” 

















SEA INUNDATION IN MIYAGI AND IBARAKI 
PREFECTURES. 

Axnour 2 o'clock in the morning of the 4th inst., 
a sudden rise of the sea occurred along the 
coast line of Nagatohama, Yoshidahama, Ushi- 
bashihama, &c., in Miyagi Prefecture. By seven 
o'clock, the water was more than ten feet above 
the ordinary level and, in spite of all efforts to 
keep it in check, it swept away embankments 
and inundated the country, doing more or less 
damage to over sixty-six cho (165 acres) of 
fams and rice-ficlds, and destroying’ five 
bridges. There was, however, no loss of life. 
The flood subsided slowly at ten o'clock. ‘This 
inundation is said to be the largest that has 
occurred during the past ninety years. At 
Ishinomaki, in the same prefecture, a similar 
phenomenon was witnessed one day  pre- 
viously, but the extent of the damage is not 
yetascertained, In Ibaraki Prefecture, a place 
named Minado was the scene of an inundation 
of even greater force than the above. “On the 
2nd inst.,” says the report, a violent gale pre- 
vailed fromthe morning. Hight dwelling houses 
and thirteen sheds were swept away by the waves 
along the sea front in Minado, and the people 
in the vicinity all removed to other places. 
The sea rose more than twenty feet, and main- 
tained its height for several hours. On the 
following day, the waves were more furious than 
ever, threatening to flood the whole town of 
Minado, Happily, however, they subsided 
gradually without causing any loss of life. 














REVISED PRESS REGULATIONS. 
Tur Vomiuri Shimbun states that revised press 
regulations will be promulgated in a very short 
time, having already been submitted to theSenate 
for deliberation, ‘Our contemporary mentions 
as one of the most salient points of revision, 
that, according to the existing regulations, the 
Authorities can suspend papers without indicat- 
ing what particular arlicle has been the cause of 
of punishment, but in future it will be incum- 
bent to point out the offending matter in all 
cases of suspension. The same journal says that 
the opinion that the Peace Preservation Regula- 
tion should either be revoked or revised prior 
to the opening of the Imperial Diet, is gaining 
strength among the Senators, and that some 
definite steps will be taken before the end of 
August in regard to this important matter. 





TERRIBLE FLOODS IN FUKUSHIMA. 
Tue vernacular papers contain a report to the 
effect that floods of unprecedented magnitude 
occurred in Fukushima, a town well known as 
the centre of the silk producing country in the 
north. In consequence of rainy weather, says 
the report, the rivers Sugawa and Okumagawa 
| rose enormously, the volume of water increasing 
rapidly day by day up to the 7thinst., when it 
|flooded the town of Fukushima, Without a 
|moment’s warning, about ihitty houses along 
‘Tichome were inundated by two feet of water, 
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which roseabove the floorsbefore the people could 
remove their effects, Nishiura Itchome was 
also invaded by the rushing flood and the houses 
along Higashi Iichome were submerged to the 
extent that the “highest part of the roof only 
was out of water. A butcher's shop yielded to 
the pressure of the flood, and floated away, 
demolishing few houses on itsway. In. the 
surrounding country many houses were either 
submerged or swept away. In some places the 
flood covered so large an area that the country 
looked like a big lake, in which the roofs of the 
submerged houses presented the appearance of 
so many islets. Altogether this inundation is 
believed to be the most disastrous that has ever 
occurred in the locality. There were many 
deaths, but the exact number has not yet been 
ascertained. 





ERUPTION IN FUKUSHIMA, 
Tue Nicht Nicht Shimbun of the 12th inst. 
states that the eruption of a sulphur mountain 
situate at Doyomura, Shinobu-gun, Fukushima 
Prefecture, has recently taken place, the result 
being the destruction of scores of houses and 
great loss of life. No further particulars are 
given by the Tokyo paper, but it says that the 
eruption was followed by floods, and that the 
latter were caused by the former. It is more 
likely, however, owing to the heavy rains that have 
fallen in the neighbourhood, that the Sugawa 
and Abukumagawa, two rivers in Fukushima 
Prefecture that receive the rainfall of an extend- 
ed area, became suddenly swollen after an un- 
usually heavy downpour and worked the havoc 
described. The Michi Nichi says that on the 
7th inst. Fukushima-machi was saddenly flood- 
ed, the town and neighbourhood presenting 
the appearance of a great lake, the houses in 
low lying localities being completely submerged. 
Fumiture and property of all descriptions were 
swept away, and a great ‘many lives were lost, 
though the number at present cannot even be 
guessed approximately, such a sudden and 
disastrous deluge never before having been 
seen in Fukushima. The Nagasegawa also 
rose, and death and destruction followed the 
course of the flood. At Yokotsuka, about 10 
cho from Gunzan-machi, the Abukumagawa 
overflowed, but the people saw it coming and 
climbed to the roofs of their houses. Thou- 
sands of acres were soon under water, and no 
attempt could be made by the people to secure 
their property which they saw floating away 
while they were helplessly perched on the roofs 
of their dwellings. The district officers and 
police were energetic in rendering all the as- 
sistance in their power and saved many lives, 
The loss will be enormous. 








+ a ” 

The following loss and damage to house 
property have already been ascertained, though 
these returns must necessarily, from the na- 
ture of the disaster, be incomplete :—At 
Fukushima-machi 8 houses floated away and 
75 were inundated; at Sugitsuma 59 houses 
were inundated and one destroyed, and at 
Yoshida-mura 20 houses were washed out; at 
Watari-mura 28 houses were demolished or 
floated away and 11 others were inundated; at 
Ilamabe-mura 4 houses were destroyed and 26 
inundated ; at Honmiya-machi 118 houses were 








osded and 43 destroyed; at Doyo hot-spring 


16 houses suffered destruction, Deaths occur- 
red to an extent not yet ascertained, and in 
addition to places from which no returns have 
been received, the damage to property and loss 
of life at the above-named villages are said to be 
much greater than the figures indicate. No 
such occurrence, it is said, has ever before 
afflicted this district. 








A CURIOUS TALE. 

Tur Kobe Herald publishes, on authority which 
it calls “ unimpeachable,” a story that the police 
authorities in Hyogo—at least we presume that 
Ilyogo is referred to, thought our contemporary 
leaves the point in doubt—recently employed 
torture to exact confession from some coolies 
charged with having stolen certain cases of 
kerosene oil, The method of torture was to 
fasten bits of wood between the fingers of the 
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accused, and then suspend the unhappy men 
so that the weight of their bodies depended from 
these bits of wood. Now if the Kobe Herald 
has information justifying the publication of 
such a tale, it must know exactly where and by 
what police office this outrage was perpe- 
trated. We altogether disbelieve the story our- 
selves, because we hold it incredible that the 
police would resort to a performance which 
could not fail to be discovered, and the di 
covery of which must necessarily lead to the: 
severe punishment. Be that as it may, however, 
the plain duty of the Kote Herald is to publish 
precise information by means of which the sup- 
posed torturers may be discovered. The charge 
preferred in its present vague form can only be 
interpreted as a desire to fix the infamy of a 
brutal and illegal act upon the Japanese police 
without furnishing such particulars as may en- 
able the accusation to be refuted or the persons 
charged to be punished. We are very familiar 
with these stories. They have been recklessly 
ventilated from time to time, but as yet not one 
of them rests on anything but the vague state- 
ment of witnesses evidently prejudiced or re- 
porters who wished to be persuaded. 











THE JUDGES AT THE EXHIBITION. 
ReFerriné to the discontent felt by some of 
the exhibitors at the late industrial show at 
Ueno, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun says :—Despite 
the admitted inferiority in magnitude of the 
recent exhibition at Ueno when compared with 
the international show last year at Paris, there 
is room for congratulation both in regard to the 
improvements noticeable at our last exhibition 
as compared with previous attempts of a similar 
kind, as well as the industrial progress of the 
country as shown in the exhibits, But there 
appears to be a feeling of discontent amongst 
certain of the exhibitors in regard to the awards 
of the judges in some cases, a feeling that, so 
far as we know, never showed itself in connec- 
tion with the decisions of the judges at previous 
exhibitions held in Japan, But that this fecling 
exists there can be no question, inasmuch as 
some exhibitors who are dissatisfied with the 
verdict of the judges have gone the length of 
entering actions for damages against them. 
Itis only fair and reasonable that judges should 
be expected to show that their verdicts were in 
accordance with the general view and entirely 
unbiassed, otherwise it is to be feared that 
many exhibitors may be deterred from taking 
an active part in future exhibitions, We do 
not by any mens infer, though, that the recent 
judgments were not right and proper verdicts, 
nor do we think it desirable that the judges 
should be called upon to review their decisions, 
as, having given them, they may be expected to 
stand by them. Further, we do not see how 
the dissatisfied exhibitors can expect to succeed 
in their actions at law against the judges, and 
the only method that occurs to us as calculated 
to sooth the feelings of those exhibitors who 
consider that they have been ill-treated by the 
judges, is for the Government to take the matter 
in hand and cancel the objectionable awards. 


















MEETING OF THE INDEPENDENTS AT KYOTO. 

Wuue the politicians in the progressive camp 
are working with might and main for the forma- 
tion of a grand coalition of all their sections, 
the independent members of the Diet are fast 
growing in political importance by the process 
of consolidation, As we reported at the time, 
about thirty of the Independents in Tokyo and 
vicinity recently held their first meeting at the 
Chargo Restaurant. Now we are informed 
by the Choya Shimbun that the Independents 
of the southern prefectures held ¢heir meeting 
in Kyoto on the 5th inst, The meeting was 
attended by about thirty men, all members of 
the Diet, and was addressed by Messrs. Okata 
Ryoichi, and Tanaka Gentaro, members from 
Shidzuoka Prefecture and Kyoto respectively. 
The former gentleman, unless we are mistaken, 
has the credit of being the first to urge the 
advisibility of all the members who have no 
party attachment forming themselves into. an 








independent body in the Diet. According to 
the Choya’s report, the meeting adopted resolu- 
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tions to preserve a neutral attitude zés-d-v7s all 
existing political parties, and to attend the 
assembly of Independents to be held in Tokyo 
on the 20th inst. As to a political platform, 
it was decided to leave that question for deli- 
beration on the occesion of the Tokyo 
Meeting. The Authorities are said to have 
taken great precautions that no disturbance 
should occur in connection with this Kyoto 
meeting. Buteverything passed off very peace- 
fully, except that two members of the “ Young 
Men's Liberal Club” came to the entrance 
of the meeting house and demanded an 
interview with either Mr. Tanaka or Mr. Hama- 
oka, in order, as they said, to make enquiry as to 
the object of the meeting. On being refused 
an interview, however, the young Liberals went 
off quietly, 








THE CONSERVATIVES. 
Owine to the want of party organization, writes 
the Yomiuri Shimbun, it is impossible to ex- 
actly ascertain the parliamentary strength of 
the new conservatives led by Generals Tani 
and Miura. But nearly fifty members of the 
party are said to have been returned in the 
prefectures of Kumamoto, Hiroshima, Miyagi, 
Aichi, &c. These conservative members are 
supposed to entertain the idea of holding a 
meeting in Tokyo in the near future in order 
to secure unity in their parliamentary action. 
The election returns, as published by the vari- 
ous newspapers, do not show anything like 50 
conservative members of the Diet. We are 
therefore quite at a loss to conceive how the 
estimate referred to by the Vomturi has been 
arrived at. If there be any truth in the state- 
ment, it becomes plain that the manner in 
which the various parties have hitherto been 
supposed to be represented among the 300 
members, is untrustworthy, The fact is that 
we shall probably know nothing definite about 
the composition of the Diet, until the preliminary 
conferences of the different parties, to be held 
probably in September and October, afford 
some solid basis for an estimate. 





SUREVOOT. 
Tuoven Surefoot’s roguish running in the 
Derby will be remembered by his backers for 
manya year, the colt has redeemed his some- 
what tarnished reputation by the easy manner 
in which he afterwards won the Thirty-second 
Biennial, and, as we now learn from American 
papers, the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Leicester, 
worth £8,500. In this race Memoir ran second, 
and Surefoot probably met Le Nord, Semolina, 
Rightaway, and other ‘‘ cracks " who would have 
shown him their heels had he ran so ungener- 
ously as he did at Epsom. It is plain from 
these performances that Mr. Merry’s colt has 
not “gone off,” and that, though he may not 
care to go much over a mile, he is just as good 
at that distance as ever he was. How much 
the Derby was at his mercy, however, had he 
been disposed to try, is shown by the time of 
that race and the Oaks. In the latter it was 
2.40%, and in the former 2.494, a difference of 
seconds. Of course it may be argued that 
the fillies this year are better than the colts, but, 
even admitting this, it can hardly be so to the 
extent indicated by the time in the two races. 








NEWSPAPER RATES. 
Lue ruinous tendency which, beginning five 
years ago, gradually led Japanese journalists to 
reduce their prices to impossibly law rates, is 
apparently beginning to be replaced by a more 
wholesome mood. It was the Hocht Shimbun 
that set the example of cutting down the price 
of subscription, and itis the Masnichi Shimbun 
which has now the courage to revert to more 
reasonable figures. The latter journal an- 
nounces that, in view of the progress of society 
and, above all, of the near opening of the Diet, 
it can no longer furnish adequate intelligence 
and comment at the rates hitherto charged. In 
future, therefore, the price of one number will 
be 2 sen instead of 14 sen; the monthly sub- 
scription will be 30 sem instead of 25, and the 
semi-annual subscription will be 1.80 sex. 
These prices are already small enough in all 
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conscience. Nowhere else in the world could 
a aily paper exist on a subscription of some 12 
shillings annually, or less than a halfpenny per 
number, 














SALE OF THE UNSOLD ARTICLES IN THE UYENO 
EXHIBITION. 

As reported in these columns from time to time, 
various plans have been proposed for the dis- 
Posal of the unsold articles in the Exhibition at 
Uyeno, At first the lottery plan was considered 
very desirable, but it was abandoned in con- 
Sequence of legal objections raised in some 
quarters. The latest scheme is that the Go- 
vernment should grant a certain amount of 
subsidy on the articles, so as to enable them to 
be disposed of cheaply without entailing loss on 
the exhibitors. The official estimate for this 
subsidy, we are informed by the Fiji Shimpo, 
is some ninety thousand yew. Iv is further re- 
ported that those who are desirous of availing 
themselves of this plan of selling their articles, will 
be permitted to do so in the exhibition buildings, 
thesale commencing on the 16th or 17thinst. and 
lasting for about a week. We can understand 
and sympathise with the perplexity of the authori- 
ties in this matter, but we doubt whether much 
success will attend the proposed course. Most 
‘of the unsold articles are probably of such a 
nature that, even though their selling price be 
reduced by thirty or forty per cent., are not 
very likely to find purchasers. At all events a 
week is not a sufficient interval, unless the unsold 
articles are much less numerous than we have 
been led to suppose. 











THE NEW COMMERCIAL CoDR. 
We have already reported that the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce (Shoko Kar) bas re- 
solved to make representations to the proper 
authorities for the postponement of the date 
of putting the new Commercial Code into 
force, and has also decided to commnnicate 
its resolutions to the various chambers of com- 
merce throughout the country, with the object 
of inviting their opinion on the subject. The 
Kokumin Shimbun thinks that the other 
chambers will not fail to endorse the resolutions 
of the Tokyo body. It is reported that this 
movement is not prompted by any spirit anta- 
gonistic to the Government's measures, its 
explanation being that the merchants are deter- 
mined to oppose the enforcement of laws which, 
they are convinced, would entail inconvenience 
in commercial transactions. It will be dis- 
appointing to find them take such a course, but 
if they accompany their protest with a’ full 
statement of reasons, the results cannot fail to 
be valuable. 








FIXED EXPENDITURES. 
THE proper interpretation of Art. 67 of the 
Constitution relating to fixed expenditures has 
long been a theme of public discussion, Ac- 
cording to regort, the original intention of the 
Authorities was to promulgate a law in regard to 
this matter. But the Privy Council raised very 
serious objections to this course, and its views 
were supported by some of the newly appointed 
Ministers of State. ‘Thus the thing became a 
moot point in the Yamagata Cabinet, and the 
opposition seemed so strong for atime that the 
original intention of the Government was sup- 
posed to have been dropped, but the latest o7 
dit is that the opposition was at last defeated 
and that, in the course of a few days, the law 
will be promulged in the original form proposed 
by the Minister President. It is further said 
that the law will consist of thirteen articles, 
These statements are from the Jie Shimpo. 





CRICKET IN ENGLAND. 
Tue cricket column in the mail edition of Zhe 
Times of Jane 23rd is good reading. It records 
three innings in which the total number of runs 
obtained was 1.704. We do not remember to 
have seen such a record in any single week 
before. The first of these great innings was in 
the match Players of England v. Australians, 
The players scored 526 in their one innings, 
against a total of 263 in the two innings of the 
Australians. The highest figure stood to Gann’s 
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credit: he scored no Jess than 228 runs off his 
own bat. 
excepts Briggs (first bowler) and) Sherwin 
(wicket-keeper) got into double figures. The 
second remarkable innings was played by Lan- 
cashire against Oxford University. The county 
wam scored 475—of which Sugg made 171— 
in one innings, against a total of 406 for the 
University’s two innings. But the heaviest 
scoring of all was witnessed when Cambridge 
University made 703 in its second innings 
against Sussex. To this huge total three men 
contributed over a century each; namely Mr, 
F. G. F. Ford 191, Mr. C. P. Foley 117, and 
Mr. McGregor 131. 











SAILING 


RACE. 
A SatLing race for 17-raters took place on Satur- 
day afternoon over an eight-mile course, being 
four times round a triangle composed of Princess 
Maud (off the Boat-house), Ronin moored some 
distance outside the Spit Buoy, and Lady 
Louise stationed off the Niche. The boats 
were sent off by Mr. A. Owston, who acted 
as officer of the day, at 1.40, the wind being 
from S.E. to S., and light.’ Sayonara was 
first across the line followed by Scamp, La 
Belle, Violet, Dot, and Fessie. Fesste took 
first and Sayonara second place “before the 
finish of the first round, and retained this 
advantage to the last. The wind was very 
shifty and all kinds of sailing were called for, 
from close-hauled to running ander spinnakers, 
Fessie took first prize (the Vrole¢ Cup) easily, 
and Sayonara the second, the former scoring 
(wo record points and the latter one. The fol- 
lowing are the times :— 












Fessitvrn F203 vos iN. 89 oa 
3610, 30.08 
B5083 oo 437-40 
3:49:20 ons ga t-on 








: 3.33.38 2 
Scamp 4.28.43 U0 g.95.g0 cndid net 
finish. 
Allowance, Corrected Time. 
Yoni 4:53.05 
Doe ~ S:21.05 
Pueteh = 22.33 
La Belle... - 5.32.10 
Sayonara 52 5.10.38 
Queenie 52 = 
Scamp st = 





The Committee of the Sailing Club issue the 
following notices :— 


On Saturday, the 16th August, 1890, there will be a race 
for 17 raters only asalready notsfied, start at 2 p.m. ; also, the 
“* Ronin”? Cup Race for Boats abuve 17 Rating, as natified 
for the and August, will be sailed, start at 1 p.m.; officer 
of the day, Me. A. Brent, 

On saturday, the oth August, 1890, there will be a race 
for all boats over 17 rating, start at 2 p.m. club course, 
twice round. ‘Time limits, 4) hours. izes, under meat 
surement handicap. One in each class; there will also he 
a tace for 17 raters only, start at 2.30 p.m.; course, the 17 
rater course; once round. ‘Time limit, 4/ hours. Prizes 
under measurement handicap, frst and second; officer of 
the day, Mr. Alan Owston. 

Saturday, the 6th September, 1899, there will he a race 






























for 17 raters only, start at 2 p.m. course, from an imavi 
ar 


Ine between the Bathing Barge (leaving same on star. 
rd hand) and the French Hatoba, around a Mlaghoat 
at Kanagawa and the Green Lightship (leaving both these 
marks on starboard hand) and finish across the starting line 
(leaving Bathing Barge on starboard hand). Once cound ; 
time limit, 44 hours : prizes, under measurement handicap, 
one; officer of the day, Mr. II. J. Gorman. 

Saturday, the 13th September, 1890, there will be a race 
for all boats over 17 rating, start at 2p m.; club cuumse, 
twice round. ‘Time limit, 4f hours; prizes, under measure. 
ment handicap, one in each class ; officer of the day, Mr. 
J. O- Averill 

Saturday, the 

















th September, 1890, there will be a race 
for 17 raters only, start at 2 p.m.; couse, the 17 rater 
course once round. Time limit, 4} hours;” prizes, under 
measurement handicap, first (presented) and second j 
ficer of the day, Mr. C. D. West. 

On Tue-day, tie 23rd September, 1890, there will bea 
race for all boats over 17 rating, start as. 10 a.m.; course, 
from an imaginary line between the Batl hing Barge (leaving 
same on port hand) and the french Hatoba around a Flag- 
boat off Miolen-san (leaving same on starboard hand) aed 
hack to the starting line, thing Barge to he left on star- 
hoard hand in finishing, Distance about 21 kuots. ‘Time 
limit, none; prizes, under arbitrary handicap first, the 
“Lesbiolle ? Cup (resented), second. and third 5 officer of 
the day, Mr. W. W, Campbeil; entrance fce for all above 
races $1, each, 









































MEETING OF THE DAlpo PART 





As the appointed time approaches for the final 
settlement of the question of amalgamating 
the Daido Danketsu, the Atkokukofo and the 
resuscitated Fiyu-/o, the movements of these 
parties are Watched with growing interest by 
the public. Accoré 
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Every man of the Players, however, | 


both the Afkoku and the Jiu seem willing to 
|coalesce, but grave doubts are entertained as to 
|the readiness of the Da/do factor to form such 
|acoalition. The Aokumin Shimbun has pub- 
{lished the report of the Daido meeting held in 
| Sobikicho on the 26th ultimo. The report in- 
forms us that the meeting had a very small 
attendance, and that no definite resolution was 
passed. But, judging from the general tenor of 
the conversation which took place, the K’oku- 
min thinks that much hostility is entertained by 
the Dardo members towards the two other parties, 
Our contemporary is nevertheless sanguine 
that this hostile spirit will finally be overcome, 
and that the patty will disband ‘their organiza- 
lion in order to meet their political fellow-work- 
ers half-way in the scheme of amalgamation. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 

THe Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the th 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 


Gold Coin. 


Pound Sterling. 
(Per yen 100) 


(Per £1) 











Days Silver Yen. Silver Ven. 
ath ss 111,500 AA 5.4857 
sth a. ee TI500 sesso AM 5.4857 
GEN: ae scoattaciges RT500 SAN 5.5172 
7th 111.700 Dan 5:S498 
sth + 112.300... Pim, 55490 
th vesrrseemitnete 112300 sestrsteae AM 5 Sor 


Averages... 111.800 .. 





5-5227 
The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 1.450, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 0.0550 as 
compared with the previous week, 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Att thedeplorablesand despicablesof Germany, 
says Truth, have been engaged during the last 
few weeks in the congenial task of kicking the 
dead lion; but I do not suppose that Prince 
Bismarck troubles himself about the malevolent 
inventions of suchcontemptible vermin. Theidea 
of Prince Bismarck having impaired his faculties 
by morphia-drinking is really too extravagantly 
preposterous a fiction for even lunatics to credit, 
and the even more offensive allegation of “al. 
coholism ” is not less nonsensical. Prince Bis- 
marck formerly took his fair share of wine or 
beer, but he is man of iron head, and certainly 
never was affected in any way by his potations. 
The days, however, when he drank champagne, 
beer, and Rhine wines have passed away. A few 
years ago Prince Bismarck found his neuralgia 
benefited by a daily bottle of strong dry port, 
the wine being of a special quality which he 
obtained direct from Oporto; but this was dis- 
continued when he consulted Dr. Schweneuger j 
and for a long time past his customary beverage 
has been weak whisky and Apollinaris, and even 
of this only a comparatively small quantity has 
been allowed. 

















CHANGES IN THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Tur Fifi Shimpo asserts that a radical change 
in the method of working the Imperial Univer- 
sity is about to take place, and that the present 
heads of departments will be replaced by others, 
We ourselves have no information on the point; 
but we think it pretty certain that a man of such 
decided opinions on educational methods as 
Mr. Kato will sooner or later introduce changes 
in the system hitherto adhered to by the different 
faculties. What, exactly, the modification he has 
in contemplation will amount to we are not in a 
position to say. But we have full confidence in 
Mr. Kato. No one is better acquainted with 
the defects and the merits of the present mode 
of managing the University than he. We shall 
be interested to see what will be the direction 
of the reforms which he inaugurats. 











Goop WATER roR THE POOR. 
We are pleased to see that the leading Japanese 
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ance of supplying the poorer classes with pure| Club and place it on a more secure footing, but| Thus, when the rivers burst their banks, 
water in times of epidemic like the present. Alalso help materially to promote the original] waters, as they spre 


fund has been formed for the purpose of en-| purpose of the institution. 
abling those who are too poor to pay for water 
from the waterworks to receive a regular supply.| rLoops 1s yUKUSHIMA, MIYAGI, AND YAMAGATA 
Messrs. Hara Zenzaburo, Mogi Sobei, Iira- cinGe nuns: 
numa Senzo, Takashima Kaemon, and a num/We have already reported the floods of Faku- 
ber of others have subscribed liberally 0 this) hima. Further notth of that town, ata place 
object. We trust it will not be many years) yamed Senokami, a considerable number of 
betore every great city in Japan is provided with |), guses have been swept away and much damage 
the means of preventing the spread of cholera) gong io rice-fields and farms. But as yet we 
which Yokohama now enjoys, and the value of | j,aye heard of no loss of life. In a town named 
which is so keenly appreciated by Japanese aS) yforomiya, more than a thousand houses were 
well as foreigners. submerged in the muddy waters, and had it not 
Ss been for the little hill upon which resis the 
THE ROKUMBIKAN. shrine of Adachi Taro, a terrible loss of life would 
Rumours about the building in Tokyo called|have been the result. With the exception of two 
the Rokumeikan have been in circulation since |men who were drowned, the people all fled to the 
last year. Constructed originally with funds hill. The waters subsided completely during 
appropriated for the purpose by various Depart-|the morning of the 8th inst. A’ great deal of 
ments of the Government, the edifice was in-|damage was done to the track of the railway 
tended to serve chiefly for social purposes and |between Kori and Matsukawa, and commani- 
for the entertainment of foreign guests of dis-|cation has been entirely cut off since the 7th 
tinction. The latter office had been previously |last. Many telegraph posts were damaged near 
discharged by the Yenriyokan, but this, being|Nihommatsu, Shirakawa, Wakamatsu, Fukushi 
one of the detached Palaces, could only be used|™a, and other places, interrupting the telegra- 
on very special occasions. It often happened, | Phic communication between Tokyo and Sendai. 
therefore, that the Authorities were perplexed to Ped 
find accommodation for visitors who, though] In Yamagata Prefecture, the town of Vama- 
necessarily entertained at the public expense, | gata was inundated by the overflow of the river 
could not with propriety be lodged in an Im-|Umamigasaki on the 6th inst. Most of the 
perial Palace. Further, even though this diffi-|houses in the town, including the Prefectural 
culty did not exist, the Yenriyokan was by no| Office, the Legislature Hall, the Court House, 
means invariably available, and thus many rea-/the Police Olfice, and other public buildings, 
sons conspired to suggest the constructian of | were carried away by the flood, and there was 
another and more generally serviceable building | some loss of life, In the surrounding country 
in aconvenient situation. Count Inouye was|damage is supposed to have been done, but 
the chief promoter of the scheme, and the re-|as yet no details have reached us. 
sults justified his foresight, for the Rokumeikan at 
has been almost uninterruptedly useful since] yy ytiyagi Prefecture ihe aeieera Wooten ss 
the date of its opening. Balls, dinners, con- Ty. < ee a S ’ 
: ! ; ‘adagawa, Kitakamigawa, and Abukumagawa 
certs, charity bazaars, theatrical entertainments, ibrosert flare bavevthel 
official meetings, and all sorts of entertainments |“! Tose to an alarming extent above their ordin- 
have been held in its fine salons, while its snits|*Y level. ‘The embankments were destroyed in 
: E many places involving much loss and suffering. 
of bedrooms have been repeatedly placed at the : Es 
disposal of guesis of distinction. For some oe 
reason, however, of which we have no precise| Owing to the enormous rise in various rivers, 
knowledge, the arrangements for the mainten-|the railway was damaged between Fakushima 
ance of building and grounds did not work|and Kori, so that the first up train from Uyeno 
smoothly, and a proposition to rent it to the}on the 6th inst. could not proceed beyond 
Imperial Household Department seemed, at one| Fukushima. On the same day, the down train 
time, likely to be carried through. But the} from Sendai was stopped at Iwamura on account 
Household Department having already at its|of the overflow of the Abukumagawa. Near 
disposal two detached Palaces, the Yenriyokan | Sukagawa, an iron bridge over the Shakadogawa 
and the Shiba Rikiu, finally decided to abstain] was swept away. At present the Tokyo tain 
from taking over the Rokumeikan, and it has|¢an go no further than Kuroiso. Repairs are 
now been let to the Nobles at a yearly rental of | being executed with all possible despatch, but it 
two thousand ye, the lessees making themselves | is said that about two weeks will elapse before 
responsible for the repair of the building and| the reopening of the whole line np to Sendai. 
the preservation of the grounds. These pro- SSS 
ceedings have been watched with the keenest PLOODS IN CHINA. 
interest by the members of the Tokyo Club,|In the days of medisval superstition, China 
which, by the kindness of the Government, | would surely have been thought to have incur- 
enjoys the privilege of occupying a portion of|1ed the wrath of heaven, for if ever an unfor- 
the ‘ground floor of the building rent free.|tunate country was persecuted by the plague of 
Count Inouye, ever foremost in devising and| waters it is she. Last year her sufferings moved 
maturing schemes to promote intercourse be-| the pity of the civilized world and large sums- 
tween Japanese and foreigners, started the | were contributed by foreigners, especially Eng- 
Tokyo Club, and placed at its disposal the|lishmen, for the relief of her destitute millions. 
handsome rooms it has ever since occupied in| Even to this day harrowing accounts reach us 
the Rokumeikan; an act of consideration to | from the districts invaded last year by the Yellow 
which the Club owes not only its origin, but also | River, and now comes a story of an outbreak 
its continued existence, It cannot be said,| of water on a suill larger scale. What may be 
indeed, that Count Inouye’s purpose of bringing | the exact dimensions of the new calamity we 
foreigners and Japanese into close social sela-| cannot yet tell, but that it is on an immense 
tions has succeeded in a degree at all propor-|scale and that it must cause wide-spread and 
Uionate to his desire. Yet the Club has certainly | dire misery, there can be no doubt, The re- 
accomplished something in this respect, and cords from Tientsin almost take away the breath 
has at any rate proved an incalculable boon| of any one sufficiently acquainted with the topo- 
to the foreign residents of the capital. Its|graphy of the place to trace the path of the 
loss would be a public calamity, and the] floods. A specially shocking feature of inunca- 
possibility that a transfer of the building |tions in China is that the waters very soon be- 
Jue that contingency was viewed|come freighted with collins, ‘The Chinese do 
with great uneasiness. Happily, however, no-|not bury their dead in the ground, but on it. 
thing of the kind appears to be contemplated.|They lay the coffin on the surface of the field 
On the contrary, we learn that the Nobles have | of sepulture, and then pile a mound of clay over 
made a proposition which will probably result|the big wooden box, the dimensions of the 
in their own admission to the Tokyo Club under | mound varying directly with the importance and 
special conditions, and ina considerable enlarge- | opulence of the defunct. Moreover, special sites 
ment of the premises occupied by the latter. | for cemeteries are not chosen. The collins are 
We sincerely trust that this arrangement will be| deposited here, there, and everywhere to suit 
consummated, for it would not only improve the the convenience of the relatives of the dead. 
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ad themselves abroad, eu. 
counter funeral mounds in innumerable place 
and whenever the heap of superincumbent cl: 
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floated hither and thither, sometimes to be 
sucked into the main current and swept sea 
ward—as was the case recently at Tientsin, 
where fourteen of these ghastly waifs waveiled 
past the wharis in one day, moving towards the 
bar at the rate of six knots an hour—and some- 
times to be desposited incontinently at any spat 
whence the falling flood finds itself unable 
to carry them. But shocking as this feature 
may be, it is a small matter compared with the 
terrible sufferings of the living who are deprived 
of food and lodging by the cruel inundations, 
Once again, doubtless, and for the twentieth 
time, foreign charity will be invoked on behali 
of the flooded-out millions, but however wide 
may be this charity, it will. rebel, we imagine, 
against the wretched helplessness which 
poses the Chinese to repeaied visitations of such 
calamities. The miserable tinkering that does 
duty for intelligent and vigorous engineering, 
serve no purpose except to afford an oppor- 
tunity for official peculation. An Occidental 
nation situated as the Chinese are, would soon 
grapple with its rebellious rivers and save the 
thousands of lives and the millions of properly 
sacrificed by their ravages every year. But the 
people of the Middle Kingdom go on year after 
exposing their lives and their belongings to cala- 
mities which resolution and ability would cer- 
tainly avert. How futile, in view of such facts 
as these, do the predictions sound which tell 
us that the Mongols are the coming race! Does 
thehistory of the world furnish a single example 
ofa resuscitated civilization ; a civilization which, 
having fallen into a state of decadence, has 
risen on its own ashes to renewed life? China's 
day is past. Destiny holds in store for her no 
new achievements as a nation. 




















AND SHANGHAI BANKING CO 
PORATION. 
Tue following is the fiftieth report of the coutt 
of directors to be presented to the shareholders 
at the ordinary half-yearly general meeting 
to be held on the 23rd instant :—“ The di- 
rectors have now to submit to you a general 
statement of the affairs of the bank, and 
balance-sheet for the half-year ending 3oth 
June, 180. The net profits for that period, in- 
cluding $141,310.47 balance bronght forward 
from last account, alter paying all charges, de- 
ducting interest paid and due, and making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount 
to $1,249,943.81, of which, after taking out 
remuneration to directors, there remains for 
appropriation §1,239,943.81. From this sum, 
the directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of one pound and ten shillings per 
share, which at 4/6 will absorb $400,000, and a 
bonus of one pound per share which will absorb 
3266,66667. The difference in exchange be- 
tween 4/6, the rate at which the dividend and 
bonus are declared, and 3/43, the rate of the 
day, amounts to $224,974.20. ‘They recommend 
transferring $200,000 to the credit of reserve 
fund, which with instalments of premiam on 
new shares, $682,127.20, will then stand at 
$5,482,127.20. The balance $148,302.94 '0 
be carried to new profit and loss account. Mr. 
B. Layton and Mr. W. G. Brodie (directors) 
have resigned. The directors invited Mr. A. 
McConachie to join the board, which appoin'- 
ment requires confirmation at this meeting 
The accounts have been audited by the Hon. 
Phineas Ryrie and Mr. Fullarton Henderson.” 





THE HONGKON 




















CHOLERA RAVAGES IN JAPAN. 
‘Tue other day one of our Kobe contemporaries 
worked itself into something very like a white 
heat over the commonly received notion that 
cholera came to Japan from abroad. The 
southern journal seemed to think that some 
covert insult to foreigners was conveyed in the 
assertion of a simple hiscorical fact. Such 
sensitiveness is surely a little hysterical. If 
foreigners bronght cholera to Japan, no persou 
with a grain of sense can biame them for being 
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the unwilling media of communicating such a 
plague, and to take offence because the origin 
of the disease is traced to their intercourse is as 
silly as it would be on the part of the Japanese 
to abuse Westerns for giving them locomotives 
which sometimes crush people to death and 
steamers which occasionaily blow their pas- 
sengers into eternity. There is no occasion 
for this attitude of prancing anxiety to vindi- 
cate foreign reputation against charges however 
chimerical or shadowy. Foreign reputation 
does not require to be protected by such means. 
If cholera came from abroad, China is probably 
responsible for the gift, and if China is respons- 
ible we imagine thatour Kobe contemporary 
and other champions of its type will find the 
ardour of their defence materially cooled, The 
matter is brought to our recollection by a note 
in the Daido Shimbun, where we read that 
cholera first made its appearance in Japan in 
the Ansei era (1852-8), when it received the name 
of Korori. Not until the present era of Meiji 
did it come to be known as “cholera” (Korera). 
According to the investigations of the Sanitary 
Burean, the great epidemic of 1886, when 
154,736 persons were attacked and 109,484 died, 
was the worst that has occurred in the present 
era of Meiji. 














THE BURIAL OF MRS, RODGERS AND HER 
DAUGHTER, 

Mrs. Scurogper and her mother Mrs. Rodgers 
fell victims to cholera at Kobe last week. Mrs. 
Schroeder, who was the first to be attacked, had, 
prior to her coming to Japan, been suffering from 
an acute form of dysentery, Her arrival in this 
country ata time when cholera was daily on the 
increase with a strong predisposition to attack 
was most unfortunate and might have been pre- 
vented by the exercise of a little more discretion 
on the part of her advisers in Shanghai. It 
appears that the two unfortunate ladies, who 
came in search of health and fell victims to the 
direst of diseases, had to be buried in a hurry 
and without the usual funeral ceremonies. This 
is made the subject of one of those outcries 
against the clergy to which we are every now 
and again treated by certain of our contempo- 
raries. The Hyogo Nezs suggests all sorts of 
uncharitable and improbable reasons why the 
clergy were not forthcoming on the occasion, 
This class of aspersion cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Inthe first place, if we are rightly 
informed, there is no clergyman in Kobe who 
is wholly supported by foreigners, and hence 
whose exclusive duty it is to perform such cere- 
monies as may be in request by fore 
sidents or visitors; therefore the case in point 
cannot be regarded as neglect of duty on the 
part of the missionaries residing in Kobe. Then 
the question which it is pertinent to ask 
is, were any of the clergy asked to perform the 
funeral ceremony by those who had charge 
of the burial of the deceased? We think 
that the most probable explanation is that 
most of the clergy were out of town and that 
some unavoidable impediment prevented the 
remaining ones from conducting the service, 
even supposing that they were actually applied 
to. To any one who knows the tender and re- 
fined feelings with which the clergy as a body 
regard their obligation to perform the last sad 
obsequies over the dead, such insinuations as 
those made by our Kobe contemporary appear 
most unjust and malicious. 











CHOLERA IN THE KYOBASHE DISTRICT. 
Tue cholera which bas broken out in Minami 
Konyacho, Kyobashi District, proves to be ofa 
virulent type, and the Authorities are doing all 
in their power to suppress it. Careful investi- 
gations are being conducted as to the cause of 
the outbreak, Mr. Nagayo, the Director of the 
Sanitary Bureau, repaired to the infected locality 
in order to make personal inspection. Finding 
that the water in this neighbourhood was entirely 
unfit for drinking, he gave orders at once that 
no one should be allowed to drink water from 
the wells in the vicinity, and that boiled water 
should be supplied. Subsequent report says, how- 
ever, that water is to be conveyed from the wells 
near Hitotsubashi and distributed to the people 
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living in the infected district. In view of the 
fact that the wells in Kyobashi District are all 
supplied by the Kanda Josui, it may seem some- 
what inexplicable that this particular locality 
only should suffer. But experts account for the 
bad water by percolation and defective pipes. 





CHOLERA RETURNS. 


| Tie latest cholera returns derived from official 
sources are as follow :— 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 
commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table:— 








wrvacat Cte: Cases, Deaths. 
N-gaeaki 2004 1126 
Yamaguchi oo 326 
Fukuoka... 1,030 “os 
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The total number of cases and deaths in the 


following Cities and Prefectures since the com- 
mencement of the epidemic to the 12th instant, 
not included in the above, are :— 
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A seaman on board the bark Lagoda was 
seized with cholera on Tuesday and died at 4.30 
p.m., and the captain of the steamer Ping-Suey, 
which arrived here on the gth, was aitacked 
on Tuesday and removed at once to hospital, the 
steamer being taken to Nagaura and placed in 
quarantine. 
* 

ae 
Captain Jacques, of the steamer Ping-Suey, 
who was removed from his ship to the hospital, 
is progressing favourably, and will recover. 
His case is not Asiatic cholera, though the 
symptoms at the outset were very similar. 

* ba * 
It was reported tothe Settlement Police Sta- 
tion on Saturday morning that a sendo had died 
in his boat at the English Hatoba of cholera. 
The body was removed to the Hospital. 





A CHOLPRA-PREVENTION FUND. 
We learn from the leading columns of the Fiji 
Shimpo'ot Sunday last that the Sanitary Associa- 
tion has inaugurated a Fund for the purpose of 
defraying the heavy expenses incurred by the 
preventive measures, rendered necessary by the 
rapid spread of the cholera. Our contemporary 
alludes to the ready response which every bene- 
volent object meets with at the hands of the 
well-to-do residents of the capital and of pro- 
vincial towns. It points out that even the selfish 
have a motive for subscribing to a fund of this 
kind ; that it is a mode of self-protection which 
they cannot afford to ignore. The ‘¥ijé main- 
tains that it is undesirable to increase the muni- 
cipal taxes with the object of suppressing the 
cholera ; that the occasion being a special one, 
the creation of a special fund is the most ap- 
propriate and most effective way of dealing with 











it. The administration of this fand being in the 
hands of specialists, there isno fear of its being 
misappiied. The writer of the article makes an 
earnest appeal to his fellow-countrymen to re- 
spond to the call of the Sanitary Association. 








THE BANK 
Tur amounts of convertible notes and reserves 


in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
gth inst, were as follows : 
Convanrinin Noes. 


OF JAPAN, 





Rasenves ap Securirias, 








Yen, Yan. 
Notes inmed sn. 71010015 | Gold coin and bullion, 94,3080347 
[Silver coinaand batlion: a4ss61e415 
| Public Loan Bonds...... 19,476,480 





Treasury Bills 
Government Bills 
Other securities 
Commercial Bills 








4o732,182 
4,950,738 








76.6013 
OF the above total issue of notes the sum of 
yen 3,837,015 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 07,779,000 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 640,801 as com- 
pared with yen 67,138,199 at the end of the 
previous week. 





THE LATE MR. D. FITZ HENRY. 
Ir is with much regret that we place on record 
the death of an old resident, Mr. D, Fitz-Henry. 
The deceased was for many years the Agent 
here of the Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris, 
and went subsequently to China in a similar 
capacity, where his affable manner and gentle 
disposition won for him the friendship of the 
entire community, as these characteristics had 
already done for him in Japan. Mr. Fitz- 
Henry was a good sportsman, a clever actor, 
and a genial companion. The condition of his 
health since his return to Japan from a visit to 
Europe had not been good, and apoplexy carried 
him off yesterday at mid-day. The funeral will 
take place this afternoon at four o'clock from the 
Catholic Church, Main Street. 











SHIPS FROM SHANGHAI. 

We have clear evidence that cholera prevails in 
Shanghai, and hence we are somewhat -sur- 
prised that it has not asyet been treated as an in- 
fected port. Vessels reaching Yokohama from 
Japanese infected ports are put into quarantine. 
But, as faras we are aware, vessels arriving direct 
from Shanghai are not thus treated. Is it that 
the attention of the Japanese Authorities has not 
been called to the existence of the epidemic in 
Shanghai? The case on the Satkio Maru 
ought to suffice to put them on the alert in the 
case of ships hailing from foreign infected ports. 





THE SENATE. 
In regard to the question of the abolition of the 
Senate (Genro-in), various reports have been 
in circulation. For a time an opinion prevailed 
that the abolition would not be effected until 
the opening of the Diet, as the Government 
machinery, would otherwise be thrown out of 
gear. According to the latest report, however, 
the Authorities are said to have decided to carry 
out the scheme of dissolution before the end of 
August. 


CONSUMPTION OF COAL IN TOKYO. 
Tue Official Gazette says that the total con- 
sumption of coal in Tokyo during 1889 was 
428,857,143 catties. Of this quantity, the 
amount used for manufacturing purposes 
was 72,656,930 catties; that used by ships 
339,391,182 catties; and that used by railways 
18,809,031 catties. 





“PUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF JAPAN.” 


We learn that the Council of the Royal Society 
of Arts has awarded the Society's silver medal 
to Mr, A. Lasenby Liberty for his paper on 
“The Industrial Arts of Japan,” which was 
published in these columns in the early part of 
last month. 











AVING LIPE AT SEA. 
Tus German steamer Zydia, Captain Forch, 
which recently arrived here from Hongkong, 
sigtted a Japanese coaster in a sinking condi- 
tion when about 27 miles S.W. by W. from 
Omai-saki from which she saved 11 men, The 





wreck lies in 34° 21' N. and 137° 47’ E. 
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” KOBE. 
earn gas et 

HE relations between foreigners and 

the lower orders of Japanese in Kobe 
seem to be decidedly strained. We 
hear of constant collisions, in all of which 
the foreigners come off second _best. It is 
~ difficult to comprehend how such an un- 
happy state of affairs has been brought 
about in the ‘sunny settlement.” Never 
before, during the thirty years’ existence 
of the foreign settlements, have Japanese 
coolies and sendoes been known to behave 
with violent rudeness towards foreigners, 
and if they have so far broken this whole- 
some record in Kobe as to justify the very 
hard things said about them by the local 
English press, there must be causes in 
operation which do not appear on the 
surface. The Hyogo News, generally a 
moderate and accurate journal, refers to 
recent occurrences in language of the 
bitterest and most unmeasured kind ; lan- 
guage expressive of so much indignation 
that one is disposed, at first sight, to 
about the 





form a very severe opinion 
conduct of the Japanese. But there are 
one or two points in our contemporary’s 
comments which lead us to doubt whether 
they may be accepted asa dispassionate 
account. When we are told, for example, 
that ‘the immunity from punishment which 
Japanese coolies have hitherto enjoyed has 
made them bolder than their natural co- 
wardice would lead one to suppose they 
could be,” we become conscious at once 
that we are listening to words of passion 
not of reason. For Japanese coolies are 
not naturally cowardly: they are, on the 
contrary, remarkably plucky. No one un- 
blinded by anger or prejudice could deli- 
berately call them cravens. Seeing, then, 
that our contemporary has obviously suf- 
fered its calmer and more characteristic 
mood to be invaded by some access of 
strong sentiment, it becomes worth while 
to examine the charges of assault and bat- 
tery upon which it arraigns the Japanese 
The first is that of a Manila sea- 
man. Being very drunk, advantage was 
taken of his condition to demand an ex- 
orbitant jinrikisha fare. He refused to 
pay; had his coat pulled ; lost his temper ; 
took out a clasp knife ; was set upon by a 
number of coolies ; received a bad beating 
At the 
station he was charged with stabbing two 
Japanese, but the Hyogo News avers that 
~ the charge was utterly false, and that the 
man never attempted to use the knife: 
“it dropped out of his pocket while he 
was being arrested, and was then picked 
up by either the police or some of the 
crowd.” The Kobe Herald says that he 
“pulled it out”: the Hyogo News s 
it dropped out of his pocket in the 
most innocent way conceivable. Now 
is it not taxing our credulity just a little 
too much to ask us to believe that a 
drunken Manila seaman set upon 
and severely beaten by a Japanese crowd 
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and was arrested by the police. 
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merely because he declined to pay an 
exorbitant fare to a j/urikisha coolie, and 
that, even after he had been arrested by 
the police, this wantonly ferocious mob 
followed him and struck at him again 
and again? We cannot credit all that. 
Crowds do not behave in such a manner 
anywhere in the world. In the second 
incident alluded to by the Hyogo News 
four Chinamen were the victims. Con- 
cerning them we are told that “ objecting 
to pay forty cents sampan fare, they were 
set upon and shamefully beaten by jinriki- 
sha coolies and others who, seeing the 
row, joinedin.” A striking tale, is it not ? 
A mob of jrnvikisha coolies interfering to 
enforce the extortionate demands of a 
boat-man! Are the. Kobe boat-men and 
jinrikisha coolies in league to assist one 
another’s exactions? Then we have the 
case of an officer from the Kashgar who, 
secing a sailor disputing about a sinrtkisha 
fare, and wishing to avoid a disturbance, 
himself offered to pay the fare demanded, 
whereupon “the coolies standing round 
set upon him, belaboured him with bam- 
boos, tore his clothes and robbed him.” 
Coolies in Kobe have many moods, it 
wouldseem. They beata man for refusing 
to be robbed, and they beat him also for 
allowing himself to be robbed, and there 
is no satisfying them, Yet* another case 
is reported-—that of the Captain of the 
Parthia who hired a jinrtkisha by the 
day and paid seventy-five sez, though 
fifty sen appears to be the proper fare in 
Kobe. On coming ashore the next day 
the Captain had a volley of choice Anglo- 
Saxon epithets fired at his head by the 
aggtieved coolie. This is called a “ dis- 
graceful incident.” So it was no doubt, 
but it loses something of its shocking 
character when we recall the heights 
of eloquence to which a London cabby 
sometimes climbs in his intercourse with 
a close-fisted fare. On the whole, we 
cannot persuade ourselves to imagine that 
those incidents for which Kobe is becom- 
ing notorious are quite such one-sided 
affairs as their foreign historian asks us to 
believe. At all events it seems plain that 
the writing of the Hyogo News can only 
have the effect of obtruding international 
sentiment into every miserable fracas be- 
tween drunken foreign sailors and Japan 
ese coolies or boat-men, as well as of 
greatly increasing the difficulties in the 
path of the Japanese police. It is already 
a very hard task for a Jap constable 
or 


e! 
to arrest a foreigner. Engl 
Americans who would submit quietly at a 
mere touch from a policeman of their own 
nationality, will violently resent the notion 
of being arrested by a Japanese, and if 
this disposition is encouraged by the fable 
with 








ishmen 








that Japanese constables behave 
abandoned brutality towards foreign pri- 
soners, and that the latter will be publicly 
applauded if they resist and commiserated 
if they get hurt in resisting, the preserva- 





tion of good order cannot fail to be greatly 


impeded. There cannot be much doubt 
that mismanagement exists somewhere in 
Kobe, and that the police are by no means 
as efficient as they ought to be. But the 
spirit displayed just now by the foreign 
s will inevitably aggravate mat. 





local p 
ters greatly, for it must have the effect of 
exasperating the Japanese, on the one 
hand, and of encouraging foreigners to 
defy the police, on the other. 





A LEARNED PARSEE'S OPINIONS 
ABOUT FAPAN. 

igo 

T ought to be very interesting to the 
Japanese to heara candid expression of 
the impressions produced by their country 
and their customs on an unprejudiced and 
friendly observer like Mr. K. M. Surorr, 
whose account of what he has seen in 
Japan, and what he thinks about it, will be 
found our columns. Of 
course many of Mr. SHROFF’S observa- 
tions sound familar to old residents. The 
wonderful thews and endurance of the 
jinriksha coolie; the sunny and suave 
manners of the people; the charming 








elsewhere in 


grace and helpfulness of the women—all 
these are things which have often been 
descanted upon, and which have elicited 
admiration that threatens to grow a little 
stale. It is when Mr. SHROFF becomes 
critical that his comments have most value 
He is not, we think, altogether just in one 
or two respects. Thus, when he speaks 
of a number of elections vitiated owing 
to corruption, we fail to follow him, for 
although there have been several attempts 
to unseat members on the ground of 
bribery and corruption, it has not been 
reported that any of them were successful. 
He has been misled, too, about expendi- 
ture on account of Parliament buildings. 
It was never contemplated, we believe, 
to spend over eight million yen for such 
a purpose, and of course the idea of 
contracting with a German firm for the 
buildings never entered the head of any 
Japanese Minister. The architectural de- 
signing and direction of the work were 
entrusted to a very eminent German ex- 
pert, and it is possible that a sum approxi- 
mating to that mentioned by Mr. SHROFF 
may have been contemplated as the total ex- 
penditure on Houses of Parliament, Courts 
of Justice, new Departments of Finance, 
Justice, and Home Affairs, as well as other 
public buildings the erection of which will 
But 

under any circumstances the money would 

have been spread overa long series of years, 

and its employment in the manner contem- 

plated cannot, we think, be called “heavy 

and unwarrantable expenditure,” and cet 

tainly would not have embarrassed the coun 

try. The sums spent by Japan on public 

buildings are, on the whole, moderaie. It 

surely cannot be alleged that her tem 

porary Houses of Parliament are costly: 


have tobe undertaken sooner or later. 





though they are expected to serve for 
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fifteen years. Mr. SHROFF'S misappre- 
hension extends also to the question of the 
national debt. He speaks of it as “ con- 
siderable,” doubtless failing to distinguish 
that it consists chiefly of a class of obliga- 





tions—pension bonds given in commuta- 
tion of the feudal nobles’ and samuraz’s 
revenues—which cannot properly be class- 
ed as ordinary national debt. In_ point of 
fact one of the most remarkable pages of 
Japan’s modern history is that containing 
the story of her finance ; for when we con- 
sider what she has accomplished during the 
past twenty years, and when we observe 
that her total national debt—apart from 
the indebtedness directly arising out of the 
abolition of feudalism —does not amount to 
a year’s ordinary revenue, we are con- 
strained to confess that her financial ma- 
nagement has been of the most creditable 
kind. Nocharge against Japanese Ministers 
could be less just than that of launching the 
State into “heavy and unwarrantable ex- 
penditure.” 
which 


These, however, are errors 
may easily be made by a new 
comer whose opportunities for study are 
still incomplete. Mr. Suro 
tions on what he himself has actually seen 
are more to the point. Like every humane 
observer he is shocked at the treatment of 
horses in the capital. We cannot, 
deed, endorse his comments about the 
condition of the tram-car and omnibus 
ponies, which seem tous to be generally 
well fed and well cared for. But that 
their strength is greatly overtaxed there 
be no manner of doubt, and as 
the animals the tumble- 
down traps called hako-basha, their state 
is deplorable in the extreme. The suffer- 
ing they are compelled to endure shocks 
every foreign observer, 





S observa- 





in- 


can 


for driven in 


and is remem- 
bered to Japan’s discredit by many a 
traveller. find men 
like Mr. SHROFF speaking plainly on this 


subject. 


It is wholesome to 


Judging by what one sees in 
country places, animals in Japan are not 
subjected to ill treatment. The leaderofa 
pack-horse and the driver of a cart never 
carry whips or sticks: the sound of their 
voices seems to suffice. But in Tokyo and 
on the main roads leading to it, poor 
beasts of burden are too often forced to 
work under circumstances so agonizing 
that merciful observers cannot choose but 
draw damaging inferences as to the dis- 
position of the Japanese. In this maiter, 
as in his comments on the insanitary con- 
dition of Tokyo, and the want of a pure 
water supply, we are entirely with Mr. 
Surorr. He will also find many to 
sympathise with his remarks about Japan’s 
imitation of Western ways and_ her 
adoption of Western costume, but he 
will pardon us, we trust, for saying that 
we find him here a little superficial. In 
certain matters a nation cannot afford to 





be singular, and one of these matters is 
dress. Diversity may be exercised within 
certain limits, but since, speaking roughly, 


all Christendom dresses alike, and since 
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folks are silly enough to set great store by 
externals, we fear that to remain outside 
this circle of orthodox costume is to be 
consigned to the pale of heathendom. 
Certainly the rule applies. to male attire, 
though happily it neet not yet be extended 
radically to female. No rational objection, 
as we think, can be urged against the 
adoption of Western dress by the men 
of Japan. Even sentimental and artistic 
arguments yield to the plea of utility. 
And what is true of dress 
also of much that 
fended Mr. SHROFF'S conservative 
stincts. 


is true 


seems to have of- 
in- 
Japan's modern progress may be 
very differently represented according to 
the terms used to describe it. What one 
man praises as liberal adoption, another 
condemns as self-effacing imitation. We 
do not at all agree with Mr. SHROFE’s 
theory that a nation should preserve, ‘in 
their primitive entirety, its ancient cus- 
toms, costumes, social habits and manners.’ 
Nose-rings and cannibalism would be per- 
ennial under such a system. 
cannot be sacrified to the picturesque, 
and Japan cannot afford to perpetuate 
her isolation by preserving her singularity. 
Argue this matter how we may, the same 
conclusion is invariably reached. It is a 
large example of the natural principle, pro- 


Civilization 


tection by mimicry, and though mimicry 
may be difficult to reconcile with indepen- 
dence, it is certain that the latter can be 
maintained by a due exercise of the former. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE DIET. 
ey een 

RITING under this heading, the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 3rd 

the position of the 
various political parties represented in 
the Dict. After reproducing statistical 
classifications of the members from four 
papers, the Hochi 
Shimbun, the Daido Shimbun, the ii 
Shimpo, and the Kokumin Shimbun, our 
contemporary proceeds to observe that, 
much as these papers differ in respect of 
the numerical strength of the several par- 
ties in the Diet, men capable of judgment 
seem to agree in assigning the largest 
number to the so-called “ Independents,” 
who are followed in order by the Dutdo-ha, 
the Kaishin-to, and the Arkoku-ko-to. 
Thus of all the parties, the Dardo-ha has 
obtained the largest number 
That it has been able to secure 
so many is attributed by our contem- 
porary to the extremely favourable cir- 
cumstances under which it was brought 
into existence. 


instant reviews 


of the Tokyo daily 





of mem- 
bers. 


It was organized on a very 
broad basis, and at a moment when the 
old Fryz-to had for some time been dis- 
solved, and the Aaishin-to was in a state 
of temporary torper. When, further, it is 
remembered that the avowed object of the 
party was to attack the clan system of 


Government, there is no wonder that it 





obtained the adhesion of all the politicians 








out of power and not belonging to the 
Kaishin-to. Thus the Daido Dankeisu, as 
it was called before the breaking up of its 
ranks into three parties,—the Arkoku-ko-to, 
the resuscilated ¥/yu-to, and the Daido-ha 
—extended its influence over a wide area, 
Owing chiefly to these circumstances the 
party succeeded in emerging from the late 
elections with much éc/a¢, notwithstand- 
ing that its influence was weakened by 
the organization of the Arkoku-ko-io and 


ithe resuscitated F2yu-to. Though numeri- 


lly strong, the Davdo-ha, as might be 
inferred from the which it 
sprang into being, is not distinguished by 
any strong cohesion among the different 
Our contem- 
porary divides these elements into three 
classes; first, the centre, 


manner in 


clements composing it. 
which is com- 
posed of men more distinguished for au- 
dacity in changing with the changes of 
the times than for devotion to any par- 
ticular cause or principle; secondly, the 
right wing, which 
fessing liberal 


contains 
principles; and 


men pro- 
thirdly, 
the left wing, which leans to conser- 
vatism. The Kokumin-no-Tomo admires 
the skill of the centre 
in maintaining apparent harmony among 
these incongruous elements. The Tokyo 
journal, however, shares the common beliel 


consummate 


that the Daido-ha is not destined to retain 
long its present influence. The right 
wing may readily be detached by Count 
ITAGAK1 if only he sees his way to assume 
an attitude of greater liberality, while it 
would be easy for Viscount TANI to ob- 
tain the adhesion of the left wing. Thus 
the only portion of the party likely tc 
remain true to its leader will be the wary 
Moreover, those members of the 
Daido-ha who are of the provinces of the 
North-east—and they form the majority 
of the party—are not, according to the 
view of the Kokumin-no-7omo, by any 
means ardent in their attachment to Count 
Goto; neither are they as ambitious of 
political distinction as the members of the 
centre. 


centre. 


Our contemporary is persuaded 
to believe that, for the present at least 
the members of the Da/do-ha in the North 
East will maintain an independent politica 
organization of a liberal tendency afte 
the fashion of the Shimpo-to of Kyushu 
As yet, however, the Daido-ha may justl; 
be proud of the number of gifted member 
in ranks. Especially in politica 
manceuvres its members are far ahead o 


its 





even those among the Kasshin-fo notec 
for their sagacity. In literary talent Mr 
SUEHIRO JUKYO is most distinguished ; i1 
business capacity Mr. OvE Taku; in poli 
tical experience Mr. KONO HIRONAKA ; it 
legal ability Mr. SUEMATSU (hitherto Ko 
Myoji) SABURO, and boldness Mr 
Suzuki SHojl. The Tokyo journal is sur 
u the members of the Dafdo-ha wi 
distinguish themselves in the Diet mor 
for skill in taking advantage of every tur 


in 





of affairs than for constancy to any fixer 
policy. As to the resuscitated Jipu-te 
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our contemporary observes that ils influ- 
ence in the Diet will be comparatively 
wea But its members will not be dis- 
concerted by this, as they have not been 
very solicitous of obtaining seats in the 
Legislature. The Kokumin-no-Tomo, how- 
ever, thinks it a very lamentable fact that 
the leader of the party, Mr. O1 KENTARO 
was declared disqualified for sitting in the 
Diet. Among the members, the more 
celebrated are Messrs. NAKAE TOKUSUKE, 
formerly editor of the Osaka Shinonome 
Shimbun, SHIMAZU TADASADA, President 
of the Nagano Prefectural Assembly, and 
ARAI SHOGO of the ‘Osaka Affair” fame, 
The party will be unable to wield any 
formidable influence in the Diet, but as an 
adjunct to some of the larger parties it is 
Its closest 











certainly not to be slighted. 
affinities will probably be with the A‘kozu- 
ho-to, concerning the future prospects of 
which our contemporary seems to enter- 
tain a highly favourable opinion. Its nu- 
merical strength in the Diet is not as 
great as that of the Daido-ha, but it 
is far stronger than the latter in respect 
of cohesion and combination. Tis 
tinctive characteristic is sincere devotion 
to its political creed. From this point of 
view, the actions of its representatives 
in the Diet may be too scrupulous and 
unbending, but they will never, the Ko- 
kumin predicts, be open to a charge of 
inconstancy or tergiversation. The cour- 
ageous Mr. Hayasut Yuzo, the solid Mr. 
Kataoka KENKICHI, the business-like 
Mr. TakeNoucn! Tsuna, the logical 
Mr. Uvexi Emorl, and the experienced 
Mr. SuGiTa are the more distinguished 
members. There is one circumstance, 
however, which our contemporary regrets 
for the sake of the party: namely, that 
the majority of its members are of Tosa 
origin, It has thus a somewhat exclusive 
appearance, and may on that account fail 
to find favour with the inhabitants of other 
localities. The Tokyo magazine recom- 
mends Count ITAGAKI and his followers 
to take suitable measures to obviate 
this unfavourable impression. With re- 
gard tothe Fichs-to, the Kokumin-no-Tomo 
observes that it is not by any means 
strongly represented in the Diet. Some 


dis- 


people believe that it will be led in the 
Lower House by Mr. Mursu, and in the 
upper by Viscount AOKI. Our contem- 





porary is of opinion that this party labours 
under three serious disadvantages ; first 
its aristocratic asso; 
Choshu clan 
“odour of silver” (love of money). It is 
not destined, we are told, to grow powerful, 
and our contemporary doubts very much 
whether aman of Mr. Mursu's penetra- 
tion really contemplates identifying him- 
self with such a party. The Hoshu-fo and 
the Kyushu Shimpo-to are nearly equally 
represented in the Diet, and must not be 
ove 





ations ; secondly its 
, and thirdly, its 





tendenc: 








-looked in any forecast of the politi- 
cal situation, because they are both rich 
in talented members. Mr. KaWasnima 





JuN of Kagoshima, Mr. Matsupa Masa- 
HISA of Saga, and Mr. Yamapa Buno 
of Kumamoto, are the most conspicu- 
ous members of the Kyushu Shimpo-to. 
The Hoshu-to can, on the other hand, 
boast of such distinguished names as those 
of Messrs. SuGiura Juko, Oyaci Bucui- 
Ro, Moropa Hajime, and Sasa Tomo- 
FuSA. Our persists in 
calling these persons Conservatives, though 


contemporary 


some of them strongly object to the title. 
With reference to the Karshin-to, the Koku- 
min-no-Tomo observes that its failure to 
obtain a majority, or at least the largest 
relative number of members in the Diet, is 
it has endeavoured 
ever since its first appearance to enlist the 
sympathies of men certain to possess the 
franchise. The cause of the failure is as- 
cribed to its unfortunate record 
regard to the question of Treaty Revision 
last year. Itis to be regretted that men 
like Messrs. Koizuka Ryu, Tsunopa 
SHIMPEI, Kato. MASANOSUKE, SUNAGAWA 


the more significant 





with 


YusHun, YAMADA Icuiro, IcHisHima 
KENKICHI, and HApANO DENzABURO 
were defeated at the Jate clections. 


Further, whatever may have been the 
cause of his decision, it is to be sincerely 
regretted for the sake of the Kazshin-to, 
that Mr. YANo Fumio has retired from 
political life. It is also unfortunate that 
Mr. Hatovama, who is reported—though 
incorrectly we (Fapan Mail) believe—to 
have intimate connections with the Kai- 
shin-to, was unable to obtain a seat in the 
Diet. 
from the list of the elected of the name of 
Mr. Kato Takaaki, a confidential lieu- 
tenant of Count OkuMA, though it should 
be observed that he made no attempt to 
canvass. Still the Kaishin-to, with Mes: 
SHIMADA SABURO, Ozakt Yukio, Fujita 
Mokicut, and INuKat Kt at its head, is by 
no means an unimportant factor in the 
Diet. Its organization may appear to out- 
siders firm and strong, but those well ac- 
quainted with its affairs seem to doubt 
this, and even question whether it will be 
able to hold its different sections in the 
bonds of discipline in the Diet 
when the question of Treaty Revision was 
agitating the public mind, the two great 
organs of the party, the Hochi Shimbun 
and the Marnichi Shimbun, were observed 
to adopt different and conflicting lines of 
argument on some important points. For 
instance, when Count OKUMA endeavoured 
to conciliate Count Iro and his followers 
by promising that the judges of foreign 
origin mentioned in the Diplomatic Note 
should be naturalized in Japan, the Hochi’ 


Equally regrettable is the absence 





Last year, 





supported its leader, while the Mainichi 


argued asf little or no importance attached 
to the naturalization proviso. However, 
the Kokumin hopes that the leaders of the 
party, taught by the experience of last 


year, may take precautions against a repe-, 


tition of such fatal errors. As to the so- 
called “Independents,” our contemporary 
ridicules the notion attributed to some of 
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them, of forming themselves into a distinct 
party on an independent platform ; for the 
“Independents,” though spoken of as 
one class, are an extremely heterogeneous 
body, being composed of men of all kinds of 
political creeds, from extreme conservatism 
to extreme radicalism. Lastly, as to the 
proposed alliance of the progressive par- 
ties, the Kokumin-no-Tomo considers that 
the settlement of this question will decide 
the political situation for the present, at 
least since a union of all the parties would 
mean 173 votes in a House of 300. 
Many persons doubt whether the Daido. 
Aa will join the alliance, but, even ex- 
cluding that party, and supposing that 
one-fourth of the “Independents” are 
won over, there still remain 135 votes, a 
formidable number when we consider that 
the rest of the House is divided into 
several separate parties. Our contem- 
porary does not believe that the alliance, 
even if successfully formed, will last long; 
neither does it believe that the existing 
parties will long remain in their present 
condition. A time will come when en- 
tirely new parties with intelligible plat- 
forms will be formed out of the present 
associations, the latter being only pro- 
visional in their nature. At present, the 
best course for the progressive parties to 
adopt, in the opinion of the Kokumin, is 

union, for thus and thus alone will they be 

able to effect what they desire to accom- 

plish in the coming Diet. Union, however, 

does not look at all as probable now as it 

did a fortnight ago. 


ne ee ee 
———_—_ 


THE 28TH ARTICLKE OF THE LAW OF 
POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
eeligese e S, 

HE 28th Article of the new Law of 
Public Meetings and Political As- 
sociations has provoked wide comment, It 
forbids political associations to issue 
manifestoes or employ deputies for the 
purpose of influencing the public, and 
it also forbids them to establish branch 
offices or combine and correspond with 
other political associations. A year ago 
the enactment of such a law would not 
have caused any special excitement, but 
the sting of it at present lies in the fact 
that it has been promulgated just as the 
various parties constituting the opposition 
had begun to talk seriously of combining 
into one great association for patliamen- 
tary purposes. The law does not, indeed, 
render such combination impossible, but 
it applies a tolerably severe test of sin- 
cerity, and apparently the advocates of 
combination are not fully prepared to 
satisfy such a test. If the Fiyu-to, the 
Atkokuko-to, the Daido Danketsu and 
others are really in earnest as to their 
desire for union, the new law places no 
solid obstacle in their path. They need 
only dissolve their present organizations 
and re-group themselves into a united as- 
sociation with a new name and an intelli- 
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gible The $iyu-to and the 
A ckokuko-to have actually taken, or re- 
solved upon taking, this step, but the 
Deatdo Danketsu, the Kaishin-to, and the 
Witushu Shimpo-to refuse to break up their 


platform. 


organizations or to surrender their inde- 
pendence. It results that a fusion of the 
three latter with the two former is no 
longer feasible, and that, for the present 
at all events, the formidable union which, 
a fortnight ago, seemed imminent has 
been postponed. Nothing succeeds like 
If the Government's 
has been to defer a powerful combination 
of 


success. purpose 
its opponents, it has certainly been 
successful, and that alone will go far to 
justify the enactment of the new law in 
the eyes of many folks. But beyond 
this superficial consideration come the 
questions—is the law a wise measure, and 
not its severity have the ultimate 
effect of driving into opposition politicians 
who would otherwise have remained neu- 
tral? In attempting to form a conclusion 
on these points we are confronted by the 
old difficulty—ignorance of the precise 
nature of the case. It is not given to out- 
siders to know with any degree of ac- 
curacy the information upon the strength 
of which the Authorities have acted, Cer- 
tain facts, however, are evident enough, 
and may be worth re-stating, since they 
appear to have escaped the attention of 
i In the 
first place, what is the object of the union 
contemplated by the various sections of the 


may 








persons ¢ 





cising the measure. 


progressionists? It must be at once con- 


conceded that when men desire to com- 
of a 
principle not in itself immoral or illegal, 
their union ought to be beyond the reach 
of official interdict. In England there 
exists a law precisely analogous to that 


bine for the defence or assertion 


nally separate organizations. Thus view- 
ed, the new law appears to poss 
real efficacy as against the oppos I 
forbids a combination of separately or- 
ganised parties, but it does not forbid a 
genuine solidarity, the members of which 
merge their individuality in the general 
union, 









It is in this distinction, as we 
think, that the true intention of the new 
law is to be sought. The so-called poli- 
tical parties existing at present in Japan 
are not in any sense worthy of the name. 
In almost every case they were for years 
content to take their stand upon plat- 
forms which could never have brought 
or held them together and which were 
obviously 





formula. 
The real centre of attraction, the real 
rallying point, of these associations was 
some statesman who had seceded from the 
Government and whose prime motive was 
opposition. Over and above the indivi- 
duality of their leaders no conceivable 
reason held them apart, but since they 
rallied about persons, not principles, the 
idea of fusion seemed above all things re- 
pugnant. Then came a time when, in 
view of the elections, these various parties 
found themselves compelled to formulate 
intelligible programmes. ‘The result 
fresh in everybody's It was 
For with 
every desire in the world to attract sup- 
port by enunciating concrete and tan- 


mere conventional 








is 
memory. 
little short of a ludicrous fiasco. 


gible views, and with every inducement to 
establish clear mutual distinctions, they 
failed completely in both directions. To 
this moment it is impossible to differentiate, 
with any pretence of accuracy, the poli- 
tical tenets of members of the Fzyu-zo, the 
Aikokuko-to, the Daido Danketsu, the 
Kaishin-to, the Kiushu Shimpo, and so 
forth. No thoughtful person will adduce 





now enacted in Japan ; in fact so identical 
are the two, that the latter may almost have 
been copied from the former. Yet in Eng- 
land at the present moment the admini- 
stration is in the hands of a party composed 
of the Conservatives and a section of the 
Liberals, a general union between the two 
having been effected for the specific pur- 
pose of opposing home rule in Ireland. 
Such a union, unless we read the new law 
incorrectly, would not be illegal in Japan, 
Any number of the Aaishin-to members, 
for example, might with perfect propriety 
detach themselves from that party and 
enlist under the banners of the Dardo 
Danketsu. Only, the detachment must be 
actual not nominal. Their names could 
not remain on the roll of the Kaz. 
shin-to—observe that in Japan lawfully 
formed political associations have pub- 
licly recognised lists of members— and 
appear at the same time on that of 
the Daido Danketsu. Iv short, there is 
nothing in the new law to prevent politi- 
cians, whatever their professed creed, from 


these facts to the discredit of Japanese 
politicians. The plain truth is that the 
time has not yet come for the formation of 
genuine political parties in the Western 
sense of the term. Until men are brought 
face to face with living issues on the floor 
of the Diet, no rational and lasting bonds 
of union can be devised to hold a party 
together. One common purpose and one 
only can constitute a temporary link, and 
that is, opposition to the Government. 
Here then the question arises—would the 





Government be justified in tamely suffer- 
ing such a link to be forged, inowing well 
that the result could only be public em- 
barrassment if not administrative confu- 
sion? Working together merely so long 
as might be necessary to accomplish their 
object of driving the Cabinet out of office, 
could these parties be expected to continue 
their union for the conduct of the adminis- 
tration? Such aresult could only be anti- 
cipated on the hypothesis that the several 
factions of the opposition are joined by 
the ties of common political principles, 








combining to support a special cause, pro- 
vided only that, while so combined, they 
do not continue to preserve their origi- 
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which is precisely what they are not. No 
secret has been made of the fact that their 
coalition would only be for temporary 
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and specific ends, and that they do not 
purpose working together permanently. 
The present is a most important crisis in 
Japanese political history. It will be an 
evil thing for the country if the first Diet 
is to be merely a congeries of political 
factions, willing to coalesce for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the Government, but 
ready to fly at each other's throats im- 
mediately afterwards, We do not anti- 
cipate anything so unfortunate, but we do 
think that if, after years of mutual rivalry 
and recrimination, the existing political 
coteries should form a superficial union 
prompted solely by animosity to the Go- 
vernment, while preserving their individual 
organizations for subsequent uses, the 
best interests of the State cannot but 
suffer materially. It is, therefore, easy to 
appreciate the Government's motive when 
it enacts a law saying, in effect:—“ Com- 
bine, if you please, but furnish a proof of 
the sincerity of your intentions by break- 
ing up your present organizations, which, 
being based on persons not on principles, 
have hitherto served chiefly to prevent 
anything like sound politicdl union, and 
by re-marshalling yourselves on a platform 
of genuine and permanent agreement.” 
Interpreted in this manner, the 28th Article 
of the new Law loses much of its arbitrary 
and restrictive character. It cannot, in- 
deed, commend itself entirely to English- 
Yet English 
statesmen in the reign of GEORGE the 
Third thought it wise to frame a precisely 
similar enactment, and English statesmen 
of our own time have discovered no reason 
to repeal it. On the whole we think that, 
from the point of view of constitutional 
government, Japan is not more advanced 
than Great Britain was in the days of. that 
illustrious monarch. 


men of the present day. 








THE DIET AND FINANCE. 


Pe 





HE supplementary law of finance 
issued on the 2nd inst, has provoked 
much discussion. From the day of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution, journalists 
and politicians fixed their attention on the 
67th article, secing plainly that’ on its 
interpretation depended the vital question, 
how far the power of the purse should be 
vested in the Government, how far in the 
Diet. According to the Constitution the 
control of the Diet in respect of finance is 
tolerably extensive. No new taxes can 
be levied, nor can national loans or other 
liabilities to the charge of the Treasury be 
incurred without the Diet’s consent. Fur- 
ther, the annual expenditure and revenue 
of the State must be submitted for the 
consideration of the Diet in a Budget, and 
parliamentary sanction must be obtained 
for any outlay in excess of the sums thus 
estimated. But the powers conferred by 
these provisions are otherwise limited. 
In the first place, “ administrative fees, or 
other revenue having the nature of com- 
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pensation,” do not fall within the category 
of taxes concerning which the Dict must 





be consulted. Count Tro in his Com- 
mentary defines this to mean fees 
“collected from private individuals for 


or for transac- 
tions conducted by, the Government, for 
them at their request or for their benefit.” 
Railway fares, warehouse charges, school 


undertakings engaged 


fees, and so forth come under this category. 
Naturally, too, taxes actually imposed at 
the time of the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution to be continued 
parliamentary sanction, unless remodelled 


are without 
by anew law. ‘The expenditures of the 
Imperial House are also exempted from 
the purview of the Diet, except in case of 
an increase. And finally, when the Diet 
has not voted the Budget—that is to say, 
when the Diet has closed or been prorogued, 
or the House of Representatives has been 
dissolved, before the Budget has been de- 





finitively voted,—orayain, when the Budget 
has notbeen brought into actual existence 
—that is to say, when the Budget has been 
rejected in one of the Houses—the Go- 
vernment is empowered to carry out the 
Budget of the preceding year. Briefly 
speaking, this means that the Government 
can manage the public finance over the 
head of the Diet, in the event of the latter 
proving recalcitrant. All these provisions 
are clear enough, and, being distinctly 
laid down in the Constitution, have not 
provoked hostile comment, though in some 





respects they fall considerably short of the 
strict theory of constitutional government. 
But then comes the celebrated Sixty- 
seventh Article, which forbids the Diet to 
reduce or reject, without the concurrence 
of the Government, “already fixed ex- 
penditures based by the Constitution on 
the powers appertaining to the EMPEROR, 
and such expenditures as may have arisen 
by the effect of law, or that appertain to 
the legal obligations of the Government.” 
What are these ‘‘already fixed expendi- 
tures” and what the expenditures arising 
by the effect of law or appertaining to the 
legal obligations of the Government? 
Over and over again the newspapers ex- 
amined the question and politicians dis- 
ssed it, all contending for a liberal in- 
terpretation of the article, and complaining 





i 





that if it were construed according to the 
terms of Count Ito's Commentary on the 
Constitution, the scope of the Diet’s 
authority in respect of finance would be 
unduly narrowed, Count Ito, however, 
had directed the framing of the Constitu- 
tion. If any man in the empire knew 
exactly what its provisions meant, he was 
that man, It must have been felt from 
the Budget 
came to be laid before the House of Re- 
presentatives, it would prove to have been 
framed in the sense mapped out by the 
Commentary. But before that practical 
testimony could be furnished, rumour be- 
gan to say that the Cabinet contemplated 
the promulgation of a law defining pre- 


tle first therefore that when 
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cisely in what manner the Sixty-seventh 
Article should be interpreted for the pur- 
It did not by 
any means appear absolutely necessary 
that such a law should be 
since, according to the organization of 
the Cabinet, the Finance Department 
might have received 


poses of the Budget. 


framed, 


instructions from 
the Government as to the framing of the 
Budget, and the official interpretation 
of the Constitution might thus have been 
conveyed to Parliament in a manner suffi- 
ciently conclusive. But, after long and 
the Authorities de- 
cided that the wiser course was to frame a 
supplementary law explaining the practical 
application of the Sixty-seventh Article, 
and this decision has now been acted upon. 
Speaking broadly, the new law divides 
the national expenditure into two parts, 
of whick one—about sixth-sevenths of the 
whole—is removed from Parliamentary 
control, and the other—about one-seventh 
of the whole—falls directly within the 
sphere of that control. The Nippon, 
taking the last Budget, draws up a de- 
iled schedule of the items which come 
under the various headings defined by the 
new law. 





anxious deliberation, 





The schedule is as follow: 





EXPENDITURES WHICH MAY NOT BE REDUCED 
OR ABOLISHED BY THE DIET WIThouT THE 
CONCURRENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
CLass 1, 

EXPENDITURES BASED ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRE- 
ROGATIVES OF THE EMPFROR, 































































(1) Salaries of Civil and Military officers Yen. 
and retiring allowance to civil officials 7,441,738 
(2) Expenses for maintenance of Army, 
vy, Gendarmerie, and Colonial Mi. 
Nitia Slee ae - 17,906,225 
(3) Expenses for decorations, 
and rewards 157.250 
(4) Expenditure arising 
treaties, and agreements with foreign 
countries 159,176 
(5) Current expenses, and ordinary ex- 
penses for repairs, of Government of- 
fices 1,644,166 
Total esses 27,308,551 
cass U1. 
EXPENDITURES ARISING FROM THE EFFECT OF LAW. 
Yen, 
(1) Expenses of the Imperial Diet. 791,231 
(2) Ordinary Expenses for Courts of Law 
and the Board of Audit .. 3,697,397 
(3) Allowances for good service and super- 
annuation . 538.884 
(4) Conserip D: 188,030 
(G) Bepehee of collecting: taxes and oeliey 
revenue .. 2,098,241 
(61 Prison expenses 481,432 
(7) Expenses connected with communica- 
tions and aids to n + 2.847.416 
(8) Expenses for shipwrecked vessels, Ja- 
panese and foreign 1,961 
(u} Local expenses of Okinawa 
and Ogasawar 162,176 
(io) Famine Relief F 163,100 
(11) Expenses for purchase of land. in 
Hokkaido .... 3.000 
(12) Reward and relicts 93,014 





Total ... . 11,005 891 





ciass It 

AXPENDITURES ARISING FROM THE LYGAL OBLIGATIONS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT, 

Yen. 

241,181 


19,000,000 





a) 


(a) 


9) 


penses for Shrives and ‘Temples 
penses for redeeming public loan 
Subsidies to public works and police 
expenses in various localities, in a 
cordance with ordinances which h 
already gone into ope 
Pension Bonds of Oki 
Subsidies and_ guar 
enterprises of navigation, 
manufactures, industries, 










(4) 
‘s) 





to. various 
railways, 
hools, and 























hospitals + 2,002,822 
(6) Salaries, rewards, and grants to fo- 

reigners « gor 611 
(7) Legal damages and costs . 2,527 








(8) Monies to be paid back 

(9) lxpenses for management of money in 
Treasury 

(10) Interest on monies in the keeping of 
Government . 

(11) Kent of lands and buildings already 
hired 























Total .. 





CLASS tv, 


Yen 


Continuing Expenditure... © 9.079517 





Grand Yotal . 
Now since the whole expenditure in the 
Budget from which these figures are taken 
is 84,551,310 yen, it follows that in suci 
a budget the sum controllable by the 
Diet would only be 12,281,093 sen. 
about one-seventh of the whole. Naturally 
this result is not favourably viewed by th 
opposition, but, at the same time, it 
recognised that the wisest course to be 
pursued in respect of the first Diet is to 
confine its power within the strictest lim 
prescribed by the Constitution. Parlia- 
mentary institutions are an experiment in 
Japan, It will always be easy to increase 
the scope of the Diet’s authority, whereas 
to revoke or curtail power once vested in 
it would be extremely difficult. Doubtl 
the official interpretation of the xty- 
seventh Article will be challenged, directly 
or indirectly, in the Diet, but on the whole 
we believe that the good sense of the nation 
will endorse the prudence shown ‘by the 
Government in this matter, 





+ 72,220, 








or 


























ORGANIZATION OF THE POSTAL 
AND TELEGRAPH BUREAU. 


sence, 
IvrentaL Oxpinance No. 129. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
amendment of and additions to the Organization 
of the Postal and Telegraph Bureau, and order 
the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-mauuat.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated July 16th, 1890. 
Count YamaGata AriItToMo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Goro Snosno, 
Minister of State for 
munications. 








Com- 





‘The following amendments and additions shail 
be made to the Organization of the Postal and 
‘Telegraph Burea 

The words “Assistant Postal and Telegraph 

11" shall be inserted after * Cleri of Posts and 
graphs” in Avticle 2. 

The words “Assistant Postal Clerk” shail be 
inserted after © Postal Clerk” in Acticle 3. 

The words “ Assistant Telegraph Clerk shal 
be inserted af elegraph Cletk”? in Article 4, 

Article 14 shall be amended to read as follo 
Assistant Postal and Telegraph Clerks, Assistant 
Postal Clerks and Assistant relegraph Clerks shall 
be of sixth hannin tank, and assist clerks in their 
duties. 

The following two articles shall be inserted after 
Articie 11, and Article 12 shall be amended to 





c 















Article 14. 
Acticle 12.-The settled number of Assistant 
Postal and ‘Telegraph Clerks, Assistant Postal 





id) Assistant 





Telegraph Clerks shall be 
e13.-—Telegraph Engineers (gishw) shall 
be attached tothe Postal and ‘Telegraph Bureau, 
the setied number of whom shall be 947. 














Horsrorp’s Acip Puosruate. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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SANITARY EXAMINATION OFFICES, | Chiets of Sections (15) first or second souin rank ;| procurators of the Court of Appeal of ‘Tokyo 
yeaily salary, yen 1,800-2,600. or Osaka, president of District Courts in Tokyo 
tf Judges (85) third or fourth sonin ranks yearly]or Osaka, and chief public procurators in. the 


Impertat Orpinance No. 155. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of Sanitary 
Examination Offices (Veisei-shiken-fo), aud order 
the same to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal] 
Dated Angust 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Sarco Tsukumtcut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 





Article 1.—Sanitary Examination Offices shall 
be established in Tokyo, Osaka, and Yokohama. 

Article 2—Sanitary Examination Offices shall 
be under the control of the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, and shall deal with affairs relating 
to sanitary examinatio’ 

Article 3.—The following officials shall be at- 
tached to each sanitary examination office :— 

A Chief, 

Probationers for the office of engineer. 
Gishu. 

Clerks. 

Article 4.—The Chief of the observatory shall be 
an engineer, and shall supevintend the affairs of 
his office and control his subordinate officials under 
the guidance of the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs. 

Article 5.—Engineers shall be of sonin rank and 
their settled number 7. ‘They shall discharge the 
duties of examination according to the commands 
of their Chief, being attached to each examination 
office. 

Probationers for the office of engineer shall be 
attached to each office, their settled number 
being 4. 

Acticle 6.—Gishu shall be of hannin rank, and 
their settled number 21, They shall deal’ with 
miscellaneous affairs in accordance with the com- 
mands of their superiors. 

Article 7.—Clerks shall be of hannin vanle and 
their settled number 10. ‘They shall manage mis- 
cellaneous affairs under the guidance of their 
superiors. 

Article 8.—The division of the affairs of each 
examination office shall be decided by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs. 



































JUDICIAL RANKS AND SALARIES. 





Imrertat Orpinance No. 158. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Ranks and Salaries of 
Judges and Public Procurators. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa AkryosH1, 
Minister of State for Justice. 





Article 1.—The Ranks and Salaries of Judges 
and Public Procuators shall be in accordance 
with the following table. 

Article 2.—The numbers, ranks, and yearly 
salaries of judges and public procurators shall be 
as follow :-— 











Courr or Cassatton. 

President (1), first chokunin rank; yearly salary, 
yen 5,000. (Yen 5,500 may, however, be given 
in special cases.) . 

Judges of Sections (3), first or second chokunin 
rank; yearly salary, ¥en 4,000-4,500. i 

Judges (27), second chokunin rank or second sonin 
rank ; yearly salary, yen 1,800-3,500. 

Pustic Procurators’ Orvice or tHe Court 

ov Cassation. 

Public Procurator-General (1), first chokunin 
rank 5 yearly salary, yen 4,500-5,000. 

Put Procurators (5) second chokunin rank, or 
second sonin ranks yearly salary, yer 1,800 
3,500» 








ApreaL Courts. 

Presidents (7) Tokyo and Osaka, first chokunin 
rank; yeaily salary yer 4,500; other places, 
second chokunin rank ; yearly salary yen 3,500- 
4,000, 
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salary, yen 1,000-1,600. 

Pusric Procurators’ Orrices or ArreaL 

Courts. 

Chief Public Procurators (7) second  chokunin 
rank; yearly salary yen 4,000 for Tokyo and 
Osaka; yer 3,000 3,500 for other places. 

Public Procurators (20) first sonin rank to fourth 
sonin rank ; yeatly salary, yer 1,000-2,400, 

Disrrict Courts 

Presidents (48) Tokyo and Osaka, first sonin rank ; 
yearly salary yen 2,600; other places first sonin 
tank to third sonia tank, yeatly salary, yen 
1,600-2,400. 

Chiefs of Sections (go) third or fourth sonin rank ; 
yeatly salary, yen 1,000 1,400. 

Judges (415), fourth sonin rank or sixth souin 
rauk ; yearly salary, yen 500-900. 

Pusiic Procurators’ Orvices or District 

Courts. 

Chief Public Procurators (48) Tokyo and Osaka, 
first sonin rank; yearly salary, yen 2,400; other 
places, second sonin rank to fourth sonin rank, 
yearly salary, yen 1,100-2,200, 

Public Procurators (125) fourth soni rank to 
sixth sonin rank; yeaily salary, yen 500-1,000. 

Locat Courts. 

Judges (840), fourth sonin rank to sixth sonin 
rank; yearly salary yen 500-900. 

Pustic Procurators’ Orrices or Locat 

Courts. 

Public Procurators (275), fourth sonin rank to 
sixth sonin rank; yearly, salary yen 500 900. 
Article 3 —The number of supernumerary judges 

shall be 35, and, of supernumerary public procura- 

tors 15. 

Supernumerary judges and supernumerary pub- 
lic procurators shall be of sixth soni rank and 
shall receive yen 400 as yearly salary. 

‘The number of probationers for judicial offices 
shall be 110. 

Probationers for judicial offices shall be treated 
as of sonin vank, and teceive yen 300 or under as 
yearly salary. 

Atlicle 4.—In cases where the yearly salaries 
attached to an office mentioned in Article 2, 
are different, the number of officials shall be 
regulated with a view to the total amount pay- 
able. Should, however, there be too many officials, 
those lowest shall be gradually raised to higher 
office. 

Article 5.—Judges or public procurators newly 
appointed in accordance with Article 62 of the Law 
for the Constitution of Courts of Justice, shall take 
sixth sonin rank and be granted yen 500 as a 
yearly salary. Supernumerary judges or super- 
numerary public procurators shall be similarly 
treated. 

Judges or public procurators who are newly ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph 1, Article 
65 of the Law for the Constitution of Courts of 
Justice, shall take the lowest rank of the office 
tor which they are destined, and receive the lowest 
yearly salary. 

Should Judges or public procurators who have 
been transferred to other office or who have re- 
signed, be re-appointed jadges or public procura- 
tors they shall take rank equal to or below that of 
their former office, and receive a yearly salary 
equal to or below their former salary. 

Article 6.—The promotion of judges or public 
procurators shall only take place when vacancies 
arise. 

Promotion means a tise in rank or an increase 
of salary. 

Article 7-—The promotion of judges or public 
procurators shall take place in accordance with 
the order of appointment to the respective offices, 
mentioned in Article 2. In deciding the order of 
appointment with a view to promotion, judges of 
local courts shall be reckoned the sane as judges 
of district courts, and public procurators of local 
courts the same as public procurators of district 
courts. 

Appointments to the posts of judges of sections, 
and judges of the Court of Cassation, public pro- 
cuvator-general, public procurators of the Court of 
Cassation, presidents, judges of sections, and 
judges of the Court of Appeal, chief public pro- 
curators and public procurators of the Court of 
Appeal, presidents and judges of sections in Dise 
tict Courts and chief public procurators of Dis- 
trict Courts, may be regulated according to ability 
nd talent without respect to seniority of service. 
Rank, however, shall not be ignored, and only the 
lowest yearly salary attached to the new office may 
be given. 

Appointment to the post of president of the 
Court of Appeal of Tokyo or Osaka, chief public 






































District Courts Tokyo or Osaka may be re- 
gulated according to ability and talent without 
respect to seniority of service. Rank, however, 
shall not be ignored 

Atticle 8.—The order of appointment of judges 
and public procurators shall be decided in accord. 
ance with the amounts received as yearly salary ; 
should these be the same then the order of the 
dates on which appointment took place; should 
these dates be the same, then the order of the 
dates on which the former yearly salary was be- 
gun,and should these be the same, then the ages of 
the respective candidates shall be taken. 

The precedence of judges and public procura- 
tors in Courts shall be in accordance with the last 
paragraph. 

Atticle 9.—Should judges or public procurators 
be transferred to other offices, only yearly salaries 

















equal to or below the salary of their former office 
may be granted. The order of appoinment in 
the latter case shall be decided in accordance 


with the date on which appointment to the fore 
mer office took place. 

‘These regulations shall be applied equally to 
cases where judges or public procurators who have 
been waiting for appointment are appointed, or 
where judicial or executive officials who are quali- 
fied to become judges or public procurators are to 
be appointed judges or public procurators. 

Should judges or public procurators who have 
retired (taishoku) be re-appointed, only yearly 
salaries equal to or below the amounts formerly 
received by them may be given. The order of 
appointment shall be decided in this case in ac- 
cordance with the dates of reappointment. 

Article 10.—Articles 2, 3, 4, 6, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, and 27 of the Regulations ‘relating to’ the 
Salaries and Ranks of Higher Officials shall be 
applied to judges and public procurators. 

Surrtemenrary Ruces. 


Avticle 11.—Persons who are appointed before 
the Law for the Constitution of the Courts of 
Justice comes into force may be promoted without 
Tespect to the provisions of parapraph 1, Article 7. 

Auticle 12.—Judges or public procurators who 
are in office when the Law for the Constitution of 
the Courts of Justice is cartied out, may be con- 
tinued in office with the same rank and salary, 
though their rank or salary may be higher or 
greater than those mentioned in Article 2. 

Article 13.—This ordinance shall come into force 
on and after the first day of the 1th month of the 
2grd year of Meiji. 

Cuoxunin RaxKsy 
Special. rst rank. 


Yen. 
so} 




















and rank, 


Yearly salary. 
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AN INDIAN 7 OURNALIST ON fAPAN. 
—+ 


Mr, K, M. Shroff, a Parsee gentleman, editor 
and joint-proprietor of the Fam-e-Famshid, of 
Bombay, and Secretary to the Bombay Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and a Mu- 
nicipal Councillor of Bombay, who delivered an 
address the other day before the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association in Tokyo, has at our 
request kindly furnished the following, embodying 
the results of his observation during a three weeks? 
stay in the capital :— 

After spending a day in Kobe I landed in 
Yokohama on the roth July, and, having stayed 
two days in the latter port, I came on to Tokyo 
and have been here three weeks. 

Thave seen a great deal of Tokyo. I have 
wandered extensively in the first city of the 
empire, and have been greatly struck with its 
vastness, its enormous population—I am told, of 
about 1,300,000 souls—its immense traffic, some of 
its magnificent public buildings, with the politeness 
of the people, the characteristic cleanliness of thei 
houses, with the beautiful and fascinating features 
of the female inmates, with the marvellous physical 
and muscular strength of the sinrikisha coolies, 
who can drag one at a stretch for miles together, 
and have noted with surprise the progress, ac- 
tivity, and intelligence I see in every direction, 

It was fortunate that I happened to be in Tokyo 
afew days before the Third Industrial National 
Exhibition was closed, because by taking a few 











rounds in the Exhibition I have obtained a very 
good idea of theart, industry, and imitative power 
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of the country, which [ should never have got by 
even one year’s travel in_ various parts of Japan. | 
L think the Exhibition reflects very great credit on | 
the government and the promoters of the move- 
ment, who must have gone through a stupendous 
amount of heavy work, months before the forma- 
tion of the Exhibition, to have brought together 
such a vast collection of vations articles from 
different parts of the country and put them in 
the order in which they stood—.o effective and so 
systematic. The Exhibition, which contained ex- 
clusively things of Japanese make, greatly 
surprised me. Every imaginable article of neces 
sity, lugary, and art was there; and I was told 
everything was made by Japanese without any 
European guidance or instruction, It bespeaks 
voluminous progress all round, There [saw even 
pianofortes, almost similar to those we get from 
Europe, and these were made by Japanese, not 
lo speak of the inumerable other fancy aud 
useful articles, Itisno wonder that the Exhibi- 
tion has been visited by a million of pe as 
your paper says. There was much in it to learn, 
io admire, and to be delighted with. I ce:tainly 
was not prepared to see such things in Japan. 
To tell you the truth, we in India know very 
little of Japan. When I was at school twenty-five 
years ago, I was tanght that Japan was “near 
China, that its capital was Yedo, and that it was 
an island. Beyond that we knew nothing. T be- 
lieve boys at school in Bombay at present learn 
that much and no more. Even some of our highly 
educated natives do not know much about Japan. 
Of late some Bombay meichants have become 
aware that Japan imports cotton and yarn. This 
ignorance is perhaps owing to the non-existence 
of any great commercial dealings between Bam- 
bay and Japan, and the paucity of visitors from 
your country to ours. We know more about 
China, because our countrymen have had dealings 
with that empire for more than half a century. 
Japan is as yet only peeping out into the world ; 
but her progress during the [st twenty-five years 
has been something astouncing I nist confess. 
She hasan army anda navy kept up efficiently 
on European principles, and two or three lines of 
steamers commanded by Japanese. The dock- 
yards, the arsenals, the mining operations, and the 
Mint are also superintended by natives of the 
country. All the railways are managed by childien 
of the soil, This is all very gratifying to me. 

I regret that, owing to the summer vaca- 
tion, most of the educational institutions are 
closed, which [ should very much like to visit 
carefully, But I have inspected such as are open. 
I saw the Arsenal, the Military Academy, the 
Government Printing Bureau, the Head-quarters of 
the Imperial Body-Guards, also those of the Artil- 
levy and Infantry, the school for military engi- 
neers, the Military Museum at Kudan, and [have 
also visited some of the mills and factories in the 
suburbs, the Shinto and Buddhist temples in the 
city, even the rings for Japanese wrestling matehes 
and ahe Imperial palices at Shiba and Hama, 
also the Zoological Collection in Uyeno Park and 
the Museum there. ‘Through the kindness of 
Colonel Teraoutsi, Directeur de l'Ecole Militaire, 
Twas inyited the other day to a brilliant military 
assemblage of officers to witness the distribution 
of diplomas and prizes, where the Emperor was 
present for full three hours. And what an active 
interest he took in the display of really excellent 
horsemanship and military sports by the students. 
We went with the Emperor from place to place in 
the extensive compound of the Ecole Militare, and 
saw every mancuvre through which the students 
went after their three years’ course. ‘The wotk 
done at the Arsenal and Printing Bureau is re- 
markable—the more so because it is done exclu 
sively by Japanese. The Printing Burean makes 
all the postage stamps and currency notes, with 
a lot of other litho work and steel plate en 
giaving. I saw hundreds of Japanese gitls em- 
ployed there, which reminded me of a simil 
institution [had seen in Washington, U.S., sixteen 
vears ago when I travelled there. [t would be 
too long to narrate all [saw in the military 
head-quarters which Captain ‘Tenouchi with Mr. 
Suyeyoshi, the interpreter, took me through. 
Everything was in excellent. European order 
ready for active service at any moment. But the 
zoological collection in Uyeno Park is very poor, 
unworthy of the capital city, though the Museum 
is rich in its natural history department. 

At that rate you will say, [have already seen 
much. But [have seen much more. I have 
visited nooks and corners of this great city 
—some of its best parts, and some of its 
worst parts; because I am interested in the 
municipal administration of Bombay, where we 
have several difficult problems to solve, affecting 
te welfare of a population of 800,000, Tam, 















































































































































ina city with a population of 1,300,000. I have 
repeatedly driven through and” closely watched 
some of the disticts of the city, and IL come to the 
conclusion that were it not for the numerous 
creeks and canals by which Tokyo is intersected, 
it would be next to impossible to live safely in 
this city. Although the authorities have hastened 
to light the streets by electric and gas light, the 
sanitary arrangements are so positively defective 
that only the canals and creeks conceal them ; and 
the passaye of the river through the length of the 
city mitigates the nuisance to agreatextent. The 
creeks themselves are so full of filth and stagnant 
matter that I wonder how thousands of people live 
on either side of them, But for the flow and ebb 
of the sea passing through the entire length of 
these creeks, Tokyo would be a hot bed of cholera, 
because [perceive that all the sewage and filth of 
nearly half the city find their way into the creeks, 
and no ostensible means are employed for their 
periodical removal, [also notice that the att of 
roadmaking is understood in Japan. Some of the 
principal roads in Volkyo ave well made, and pro- 
petly kept; but lots of lanes and streets are full 
of pits and sadly require metalling. A drive 
through some of them by jinrikisha is full of jolting, 
and not very comfortable to one with a bad liver, 

‘Talking of this mode of locomotion the jolliest 
drive L have ever enjoyed is by “richsha.” 1 
envy the muscle of the “’ricksha” coolies. How 
fast they run! How long they run—for miles toge- 
ther! Tam told a coolie can take me by a “rick 
sha” forty miles ata stretch. ‘This is almost super- 
human 3 yetit isafact. The number of ricksha” 
plying for hire in the city is forty thousand, as 
Tam informed by a Government officer, my valued 
















































fiend, Mr, ‘Tsu ano, on the authority of the 
official registers. Notwithstanding, [see the 
traffic of the city is so large that there are in addi- 


tion omnibuses or tram-cars running all day long. 
These tram companies pay handsomely, some- 
thing like 16 per ceut. But, alas! for the horses 
in the 'busses and (am-cars. ‘They are such ema- 
ciated, lean, half-starved, and miserably kept 
Himals that in my opinion it is a disgrace to 
‘Yokyo, and to the Japanese directors of the joint 
stock ‘cumpanies lor these public conveyances. 
Even the traces of the horses are of the most 
slovenly character. It moves my heart to see 
these unfortunate animals worked in the streets so 
mercilessly by their etuel drivers. When the 
horses fail to draw the heavily-loaded cars they are 
beaten most inhumanly and dragged about atro- 
ciously by the he T see these cars have no 
fixed number of passengers to carry. They let in 
as many as can find room barely to stand. Whe 

the Japanese are trying to imitate Europeans in 
all respects, why donot some kind-hearted citizens 
endeavour (o establish a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, to remedy these barbarous 
practices? Most of the people are Buddhists here, 
and Buddhism, of all the ancient religions, enjoins 
kindness to animals. Is it not revelling to Bud. 
dhistic feelings to see such ciuelties inflicied o 

animals in broad daylight in the principal thorough 

fare of the Ginza? On the other hand, [ observe 
that buliocks as beasts of burden in the city are 
admirably treated. They are in nice condition, 
and are well fed, healthy looking animals of large 
size. Very few of them are yoked to carts, but 
Lam highly satisfied to see the condition of those 
few. L-admire the contrivance made to protect 
them from the heat of the sun by the cart-men, who 
never take their seats in the cart to drive them, 
but walk with them all the way, and simply lead 
them. They easily drag heavy loads. 

But I should prefer not to be drawn into 
cussion on municipal matters. in this city: 
present T cannot speak authoritatively on the 
inasmuch as I have not had time to study manic 
pal questions, [ have applied for papers and 
reports bearing on them and until T go through 
them carefully T must reserve my remarks. How. 
ever, [see from local papers that the powers that 
be are now earnestly taking up the question of a 
copious water supply to Tokyo froma distance of 
20 miles, at_a cost of $7,000,000, by a distribution 
of inon pipes the aggregate length of which will be 
about goo miles. Several schemes have been sub 
mitied by local and foreign engineers, and one of 
them is well nigh approved of, ‘The sooner they 
do it the better, because the present supply is full 
of such impurities that Lam told by my hotel men 
that they boil the water and then cool it before 
offering itto us for drink at the table. 

Tnow come to the question of education, which 
is a broad and delicate one. It requires careful 
handling. To educate a nation is one thing: to 
denationalize it under the pretext of education is 
another. Tama greatadmiver of education, an 
ardent lover of the learning of the West. But 
the same time Iam a great abhorer of denationali 








































































therefore, very anxious to study some of Tokyo's 
uiunicipal questions, to find how they are dealt with 
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reountry. My remarks may 
undergo some modification when I come in contact 
with more highly educated persons after the sum. 
mer vacation, when I hope to see some of their 
stitutions. At present, I believe most 
IP stations 
oits, There are few in Tokyo, and I 
have seen fewer. So I should refvain fiom foruring 
hasty opinions. However, Lam delighted to notice 
one thing in Tokyo—and that is that most of 
the men ave able to read and write Japanese. As 
a proof of this I find that the Japanese news- 
papers are most widely circulated. No one has 
yet furnished me with the exact number of Japan 
ese dailies issued in Tokyo alone. Some say. the 
number is 20, some say 30. But I find from the 
directory that thee ave five principal Japanese 
papers in the capital, and the first of Uient has a 
daily circulation of thirty thousand. — It makes my 
mouth water; in Iudia we are so backward in that 
respect, despite all our honest efforts, It is no 
wonder that the Japanese papers should have such 

a wide circulation; for I find that every shop- 

keeper reads his papers nay, all my hotel boys 

spend their leisure hours in reading local papers, 

even late at night, ‘This, in one respect, is 4 

healthy sign of national advancement. 

As to the political aspect of the country, ‘my 
opinions must necessarily be very crude and ill- 
digested, were I to form them [rom hearsay and 
what Tread in the local papers, without a patient 
study of some of the politico-economic questions 
of Japan, now that the country is in a Gansition 
stage, for the new organizations since the revolu- 
tion 25 years ago have not had sufficient tine and 
Wial, and are not yet fually setled, In the mean- 
time, I see from the papers that the country has 
just gone through the excitement of a general 
election, and that you are going to have wha! the 
Japanese proudly call a Parliament.” From 
ihe number of cases of vitiated” elections owing 
to corruption, as veported by the papers, the c 
didates must have been very keen for their retry. 
Well, T wish the country every success on its new 
experimental measure of self-government, But 1 
see the Ministers are going headlong, launching 
the State into heavy and unwarrantable expendi 
tine, Why, [see from your own paper of the Ist 
inst. that although the Parliament has not yet 
met, one of the Ministers had almost arranged with 
a German firm of contractors to build the House of 
Parliament at a cost of yen 8,160,000, When he 
vacated the office, his siiccessor upset his arrange 
ments and cancelled the contract as being (00 
costly. But the contractors decline to abrogate 
the contract, and Tani told the authorities are a 
good deal embarrassed to get rid of the difficulty. 
This is another instance of hasty imitation of 
foreign countries. Because the Houses of Patlia- 
mentin England are tich architectural possessicts, 
the Jap Parliament, yet in embryo, should 
have similar houses? ‘The Japanese’ Ministers 
apparently forget that the present condition of 
England has been the result of the hard struggles 
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turies, They forget that England has abundant 
wenlth, boundless resources, innumerable foreign 
possessions; While Japan is a small, rising country, 
with not a yard of ground as its foreign posses. 
sion, devoid of much mineral wealth which 
makes a country rich, has only one-tenth of th 

population of China, and has yet to amass wealth 
by developing its trade with foreign countries. 
And before all that is done, to have Houses of 
Parliament, at an enormous outlay, is surely 
calculated (o make the country the laughing stock 
of foreign nations. ‘Those who are at the helm of 
the State must cut their coat according to their 
cloth, and look before they leap. Otherwise, the 
resultof all this headlong rush will be disastrous 
to the nation. I see the National Debt already 
eaches a respectable figure. If the Ministers 
increase it by unjustifiably heavy expenditure, the 
poor people will, ere long, be crushed under un- 
bearable taxation, and discontent and disaffection 
will reign ina now peaceful and contented land. 
But [think Thave said enough for the present. I 
may some other day trouble you with some further 
expressions of opinion as to what I see and hear. 
T remain in Tokyo till about the zoth, when I sh: 
visit several other parts of the country, and I 
intend to leave Japan in October. 


























THE STRANGE RIDE OF MORROW- 
BIE FUKES. 

na 

By Rupyarp Kirtixe. 








‘There is, as the conjurers say, no deception 
about this tale, Jukes by accident stumbled upon 
a village that is well known to exist, though Ie is 
the only Englishman who has been there. A some- 
what similar institution used to flourish on the 
outskirts of Calcutta, and there isa story that if 
you go into the heart of Bikanir, which is in the 
heart of the Great Indian Desert, you shall come 
across not a village, but a town, where the dead 
have established their head-quarters. 

And, since it is perfectly true that in the same 
desert is a wonderful city where all the tic 
money-lenders retreat after they have made the 
fortunes (fortunes so vast that the owners cannot 
trust even the strong hand of the Government to 
protect them, but take refuge in the waterless 
sands), and drive sumptuous C-spring  barouches, 
and buy beautiful girls and decorate their palaces 
with gold and ivory and Minton tiles and mo- 
ther-o'-pearl, do not see why Jukes’ tale should 
not be true. ‘ 

He is a civil engineer, with a head for plans 
and distances and things of that kind, and he 
certainly would not take the trouble to invent 
imaginary traps. He could earn more by doing 
his legitimate work. He never varies the tale in 
telling, and grows very hot and indignant when 
he thinks of the disrespectful treatment he received. 
He wrote this quite straightforwardly at first, but 
he has since touched up the places and introduced 
Moral Reflections, thus : 

In the beginning it all arose from a slight attack 
of fever. My work necessitated my being in camp 
for some months between Pakpatan and Muba- 
rakpur—a desolate, sandy stretch of country, as 
every one who has had the misfortune to go there 
may know. My coolies were neither more nor less 
exasperating than other gangs, and my wotk 
demanded sufficient attention lo keep me from 
moping had I been inclined to so unmanly a 
weakness. f 

On the 23rd December, 1884, I felt a little 
feverish. ‘here was a full moon at the time, and, 
in consequence, every dog near my lent was bay- 
ing atit, The brutes assembled in twosand threes 
and drove me frantic. A few days previously T 
had shot one loud-mouthed singer and suspended 
his carcess i ferrorem about filly yards from my 
tent door, But his friends fell upon, fought for, 
and ultimately devoured the body, and, as it 
seemed to me, sang their hymns of thanksgiving 
after ward with renewed energy. ; 

The light-headedness which accompanies fever 
acts differently upon different men. My irritation 
gave way after a short time to a fixed determina- 
fion to slaughter one huge black and white beast 
who had been foremost in song and first in flight 
tnonghont the evening. ‘Thanks to a shaking 
hand and a giddy head [had already missed him 
twice with both barrels of my shot-gun, when it 
struck me that the best plan would be to ride him 
down in the open and finish him off with a hog 
spear, This, of course, was merely the semi- 
delitious notion of a fever patient, but I remember 
that it struck me at the time as being eminently 
practical and feasible. 5 

Itherefore ordered my groom to saddle Pornic 
and bring him round quietly to the rear of my tent. 
When the pony was ready, I stood at his head pre- 
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pared to mount and dash out as soon as the dog 
should again lift up his voice. Pornic, by the way, 
had not been out of his pickets for a couple of 
days; the night air was crisp and chilly, and [was 
armed with a specially long and sharp. pair of 
persuaders with which Thad been rousing as 

gish cob that afternoon. You will easily believe, 
then, that when he was let go he went quickly. 

In one moment, for the brute bolted as straight 
as adie, the tent was left far behind, and we were 
flying over the smooth, sandy soil’ at a racing 
speed. In another we had passed the wretched 
dog, and [had almost forgotten why it was that I 
had taken horse and hog spear. 

The delirium of fever and the excitement of 
motion through the air must have taken 
y the remnant of my senses. [have a faint 
recollection of standing upright in my stirrups and 
of brandishing my hog spear at the great. white 
moon that looked down so calmly on my mad 
gallop, and of shouting challenges to the camel 
thorn bushes as they whizzed past, Once or twice, 
1 believe, I swayed forward on Pornic’s neck, and 
literally hung on by my spurs, as the marks next 

ing showed. 

‘The wretched beast went forwardlike a thing pos- 
sessed over what seemed to be a limitless exp: 
of moonlit sand. Next, IL remember, the ground 
rose suddenly in front of us, and as we topped 
the ascent I saw the waters of the Sutlej shining 
like a silver bar below. Then Pornic blundered 
heavily on his nose and we rolled together down 
some unseen slope. : 

- [must have lost consciousness, for when I'reco- 
vered I was laying on my stomach in a heap of soft 
white sand, and the dawn was beginning to break 
dimly over the edge of the slope down which I had 
fall As the light grew stronger,I saw that I 
was at the bottom of a horseshoe shaped crater of 
sand, opening on one side directly on to the shoals 
of the Sutlej. My fever had altogether left me, 
and with the exception of a slight dizziness in the 
head, I felt no bad effects from the fall over night. 


Pornic, who was standing a few yards away, was 
naturally a good deal exhausted, but had not hurt 
himself in the least. His saddle, a favourite polo 
one, was much knocked about, and had been twisted 
under his belly. [took me some time to put him 
to tights, and in the meantime I had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the spot into which I had so 
foolishly dropped 

At the risk of being considered tedious I must de- 
scribe it at length, inasmuch as an accurate mental 
picture of its’ peculiarities will be of material 
assistance in enabling the reader to understand 
what follows. 

Imagine, then, as Ihave said before, a horseshoe 
shaped crater of sand with steeply graded sides and 
walls about thirty-five feet high. (The slope, | 
fancy, must have been about 65°.) ‘This crater 
enclosed a level piece of ground fifty yards 
long by thirty as its broadest part, with a rade well 
in the centre. 

Round the bottom of the crater about three feet 
from the level of the ground proper, ran a series of 
eighty-three semi-cricular, ovoid, square and mul- 
tilateral holes, all about three feet at the mouth, 
Each on inspection showed that it was carefully 
shored internally with driftwood and bamboos, and 
over the mouth a woodon trip-board projected, lilce 
the peak of a jockey’s cap, for two feet. 

No sign of life was visible in these tunnels, but 
a most sickening stench pervaded the entire am- 
phitheatre—a stench fouler than any which my 
wanderings in Indian villages have introduced me 
to. 

Having remounted Pornic, who was as anxious 
as I to get back to camp, I rode round the base of 
the horseshoe to find some place whence an exit 
would be practicable. The inhabitants, whoever 
they might be, had not thought fit to put in an 
appearance, so I was left to my own devices. 

My first attempt to “rush” Pornic up the steep 
sandbanks showed me that I had fallen intoa trap 
exactly on the same model as that which the ant 
lion sets for its prey. At each step the shifting 
sand poured down from above in tons, and rattled 
on the diip boards of the holes like small shot. A 
couple of ineffectual charges sent us oth rolling 
down to the bottom half chocked with the torrents 
of sand, and I was constrained to turn my atten- 
tion to the river bank, 

Here everything seemed easy enough. The 
sand hills ran down to the river edge, it is true, 
but there were plenty of shallows actoss which I 
could gallop Pornic and find my way back to terra 
firma by turning sharply to the tight or left. As 
I led Pornic over the sands I was startled by the 
faint pop of a rifle across the river, and at the 
same moment a bullet dropped with a sharp 
se it?" close to Pornic’s head. 

There was no mistaking the nature of the mis- 
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sile—a regulation Martini Henry “picket.” About 
500 yards away a country boat was anchored in 
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midstream, and a jet of smoke drifting away from 
its bows in the still motning air showed me whence 
the delicate attention lind come. 
spectable gentleman 

treacherous sand slope a 


Was ever a re- 
such an impasse? ‘The 
lowed no escape from a 
spot which I visited most involuntarily, and a pro- 
menade on the river frontage was the signal lor a 
bombardment fram some insane native ina boat. 
raid that [lost my temper very much indeed, 
Another bullet reminded me that Thad better 
save my breath to cool my porridge, and I re- 
treated hastily up the sands and back to the horse- 
shoe, where saw that the tioise of the vifle had 
drawn sixty-five human being 
holes, which [had up till that point supposed to be 
the midst of a 
rowd of spectators—about forty men, twenty 
and one child who could not have been 
more than five years old. 


‘They were all scantily clothed in that salmon 
coloured cloth which one associates with Hindu 
mendicants, and at first sight y 

nd of loathsome falirs. 
repulsiveness of the assembly we:e beyond all de- 
sctiption, and I shuddered to think what their life 
in the badger holes must be. 

e] Even in these days, when local sel 
has destroyed the greater part of anative’s respect 
for a Sahib, [have been accustomed to a certain 
amount of civility from my. inferior, and on 
approaching the crowd naturally expected that 
there would be some recognition of my presence. 
As.a matter of fact there was, but it w: 

means what I had looked for. 

‘The ragged crew actually laughed at me. Such 
laughter Thope I may never hear again. They 
cackled, yelled, whistled, and howled as I walked 
into their midst, some of them literally throwing 
themselves down on the ground 
In a moment I had let gu Pornic’ 
head, and irritated beyond expression at the morn 
ing’s adventure, commenced cuffing those nearest 
to me with all the force I could. 

The wretches dropped under my blows like nine- 
d the laughter gave place to wails for 
» while those yet untouched clasped me 
around the knees, imploring me in all sorts of 
uncouth tongues to spare them. 

In the tumult, and just when Twas feeling very 
much ashamed of myself for having thus easily 
temper, a thin, high voice 
murmured in English from behind my shonlder : 
b! Sahib! ‘Do you not know me? Sahib, 
it is Gunga Dass, the telegraph master.” 

Tspun round quickly and faced the speake 

Gunga Dass (I have, of course, no hesitation 
mentioning the man’s real name).1 had known 
four years before as a Deccanee Brahmin lent by 
the Punjab Government to one of the Khalsia 
States. “He was in charge of a branch telegraph 
office there, and when I had last met him was a 
jovial, full-stomached, portly Government servant, 
with a marvelous capacity for making bad puns in 
English—a peculiarity which made me remember 
him long after I had forgotten his services to me 
Ivis seldom that a Hindu 
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1 his official capacity. 
makes English puns, 

Now, however, the man was changed beyond all 
Caste mark, stomach, slate-coloured 
continuations and unctuous speech ‘were all gone, 
I looked at a withered skeleton, turbanless and. 
almost naked, with long, matted’ hair and deep- 

But for a crescent-shaped scar 
on the left cheek—the result of an accident for 
which I was responsible—I should never have 
ndubitably Gunga Dass, 
and—for this I was thankful—an English-speak- 
ing native, who might at least tell me the meaning 
of all that I had gone through that day. 

The crowd retreated to 
turned toward the miserable figure and ordered 
him to show me some method of escaping from the 
He held a freshly plucked crow in his 
hand, and in reply to my question climbed slowly 
on a platform of sand which ran in front of the 
holes, and commenced lighting a fire there in 
sand poppies and driftwood 
burn quickly, and I detived 
from the fact that he lit them with an ordinary 
When they were in a bright glow 
front threof, 


recognition. 


set codfish eyes. 


known him. 





some distance as I 


crate: 








silence. 





sulphur match, 
and the crow was neatly spitted 
Gunga Dass began, without a word of preamble: 
“Thete are only two kind of men, sar. 
alive and the dead. When you are dead you are 
dead, but when you are alive you live.” (Here 
the crow demanded his attention for an instant as 
it twirled before the fire in danger of being burn- 
“Tf you die athome and do not 
ou come to the ghat to be burned, you 





ed to a cinder.) 
die when y 
come hi 
The nature of the reeking village was made plai 
now, and all that I had known or read of the gro- 
tesque and the horrible paled before the fact just 
coninunicated by the ex-Brahmin, 
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ago, when I first landed in Bombay, I had been 
told by a wandering Armenian of the existence, 
somewhere in India, of a place to which such 
Hindus as had the misfortune to recover from 
trance or catalepsy were conveyed and kept, and 
Trecollect laughing heartily at what I was then 
pleased to consider a traveller's tale. 


Sitting at the bottom of the sand (rap the 
memory of Watson’s Hotel, with its swinging 
punkahs, white robed attendants, and the saliow. 
faced Armenian vose up in my mind as vividly as 
a photograph, and T burst into a loud fit of laugh 
ter, The contrast was too absurd ! 


Gunga Dass, as he bent over the unclean bird, 
watched me curiously. Hindus seldom laugh, and 
his surroundings were not such as to move Gunga 
Dass to any undue excess of hilarity. Ile removed 
the crow solemnly from the wooden spit, and as 
solemnly devoured it. Then he continued his story, 
which give in his own words :— 

“In epidemics of the cholera you are carried to 
be burnt almost before you are dead. When you 
come to the riverside, the cold air, perhaps, makes 
you alive, mud is put on your nose and mouth, 
and you die conclusively. Tf you are rather more 
alive, more mud is put; but if you are too lively, 
they let you go, and take you away. 

“Twas too lively, and made protestations with 
anger against the indignities that they endeavou 
ed to press upon me. In those days Iwas Brahmin 
and proud man. Now Iam adead man and eat” 
—here he eyed the well-gnawed breast bone with 
the first sign of emotion that [had seen in him 
since we met—“crows and other things. ‘They 
took me from my sheets when they found 
that I was too lively and gave me medicines 
for one week, and I survived successfully. ‘Then 
they sent me by rail from my place to Okara 
Station, with a man to take care of me, and 
at Okara Station we met two other men, and 
they conducted we three on camels, in the 
night, from Okara Station to this place, and they 
Propelled me from the top to the bottom, and the 
other two succumbed, and Ihave been here ever 
since—two and a half years. I was Brahmin and 
proud man, and now Teat crows.” 

“There is no way of getting out? 

“None of what kind at all.. When I first came 
I made experiments frequently, and all the others 
also, but we have always succumbed to the sand 
which is precipitated upon our heads. 

“ But surely,” I broke in at this point, “ the river 
front is open, and it is worth while dodging the 
bullets, while at night——" 

Thad already matured a rough plan of escape 
which a natural instinct of selfishness forbade me 
sharing with Gunga Dass. He, however, divined 
my unspoken thought, almost as soon as it was 
formed, and to my intense astonishment gave vent 
to a long, low chuckle of derision—the laughter, be 
it understood, of a superior or at least of an equal. 

“You will not’—he had dropped the air com- 
pletely after his opening seutence—* make an 
escape that way. Bat you can try. [have tried. 
Once only.” 

The sensation of nameless terror and abject 
fear which I had in vain attempted to strive 
against overmastered me completely. My long fast 
—it was now close upon 10 0’clock, and had eaten 
nothing since tiffin on the previons day— combined 
with the violent and unnatural agitation of the ride, 
had exhausted me, and I verily believe that for a 
few moments I acted as one mad. I hurled myelf 
against the pitiless sand slope. [ran round the 
base of the crater, blaspheming and praying by 
turns. I crawled out among the sedges of the 
river front only to be driven back each time in an 
agony of nervous dread by the rifle bullets which 
cutup the sand round me—for I dared not face 
the death of a mad dog among that hideous crowd 
—and finally fell, spent and raving, at the curb of 
the well. 

‘0 one had taken the slightest notice of an 
exhibition which makes me blush hotly even when 
He of it now. 

wo or three men trod on my panting body as 
they drew water, but they were evidently used to 
this sort of thing, and had no time to waste upon 
me, The situation was humiliating. Gunga 
Dass, indeed, when he had banked the embers of 
his five with sand, was at some pains to throw half 
a cupful of fetid water over my head, an attention 
forwhich T could have fallen on my knees and 
thanked him, but he was laughing ali the while in 
the same mirthless, wheezy key that greeted me 
on my first attempt to force the shoals. And so, 
in a semi-comatose condition, I lay till noon, 

Then, being only a man after all, Tfelt hungry, 
and intimated as much to Gunga Dass, whom I 
had begun to regard as my natural protector. 
Following the impulse of the outer world when 






























































ef the gift struck me at once, and I was about to 
replace the money. 
Gunga Dass, however, was of a different opin- 
ion, “ Give me the money,” said he, “ youhave, 
or Twill get help and we will kill you!” All this 
as if it were the most natural thing in the wold. 
A Briton’s first impulse, [ believe, is to guard 
the contents of his pockets; but a moment's 
reflection convinced me of the futility of differing 
with the one man who had it in his power to make 
me comfortable, and with whose help it was pos- 
sible that T might eventually escape from the 
crater, I gave him all the money in my posses- 
sion, Rs. 9-8-5—nine mpees, eight annas, and 
five pie—for I always keep small change as 
bakushish when Lam in camp. 
Gunga Dass clitched the coins and hid them 
in his vagged loin cloth, his expression 
changing to something diabolical as he looked 


round to assure himself that no one had observed 


























“ Now I will give you something to eat,” said he. 
What pleasure the possession of my money could 
have afforded him Iam unable to say; bul inas- 
much as it did give him evident delight I was not 
sorry that I parted with it so readily, for Thad no 
doubt that he would have had me killed if | had 
refused. One does not protest against the vagaries 
of a den of wild beasts; and my companions were 
lower than any beasts. 

While I devoured what Gunga Dass had pro- 
vided, a coarse chopatti and a cupful of the foul 
well water, the people showed not the faintest sign 
of curiosity—that curiosity which is so rampatt, 
as a tule, in an Indian village. I could even 
fancy that they despised me. At all events, they 
treated me with the most chilli g indiflerence, and 
Gunga Dass was neatly as bad.” T plied him with 
questions about the tertible village, and received 
extremely unsatisiactory answers. So far as T 
could gather, it had been in existence from time 
immemorial, whence 1 concluded that it was at 
least a century old, and during that time no one 
had ever been known to escape from it. (I had to 
control myself here with both hands, lest the blind 
terror should lay hold of me a second time and 
drive me raving round the crater.) Gunga Dass 
took a malicious pleasure in emphasizing this point 
and in watching me wince. Nothing that I could 
do would induce him to tell me who the mysterious 
“They” were. 

“ Ivis so ordered,” he would veply, 
not yet 
order,” 
“Only wait until my servants find that Lam 
missing,” I retorted, “and I promise you that this 
place shall be cleaved off the face of the earth, and 
Vl give youa lesson in civility, too, my friend” 

“Your servants would be torn in pieces before 
they came near this place; and, besides, you are 
dead, my dear friend. It'is not your fault, of 
course, but none theless you are dead and buried.” 

At irregular intervals supplies of food, T was 
told, were dropped down from the land side inte 
the amphitheatre, and the inhabitants fought for 
them like wild beasts. When a man felt his death 
coming on he retreated to his and died there. 
The body was sometimes dragged out of the hole 
aud thrown on the sand or allowed to rot where it 
lay. 

Fhe phrase “thrown on the sand” caught my 
attention, and I asked Gunga Dass whether this 
sort of thing was not likely to breed a pestilence, 

“That,” said he, with another of wheez: 
chuckles,’ you may see for yourself subsequently, 
You will have much time to make observations.” 


Whereat, to his great delight, I winced once 
mote and hastily continued the conversation + 
“And how do you live here from day to day? 
What do you do?” The question elicited exactly 
the same answer as before—coupled with the in 
formation that this place is like your European 
heaven ; there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage.” 

Gunga Dass had been educated at a mission 
school, and, as he himself admitied, had he only 
changed his religion, “like a wise man,” might 
have avoided the living grave which was now his 
portion. But as long as Twas with him I fancy he 
was happy. 

Here was a Sahib, a representative of th 
nant race, helpless as a child and completely at the 
mercy of his native neighbours. In a deliberate, 
lazy way he set himself to torture me as a schoolboy 
would devote a rapturous half hour to watching 
the agonies of an impaled beetle, or asa ferret in 
a blind burrow might glue himself comfortably to 
the neck of a rabbit. 

The burden of his conversation was that there 
was no escape, “fof no kind whatever,” and that 
| I should stay here wil I died and was “thrown on 
the sand.” If it were possible to forejudge the 


























and Ido 
know any one who has disobeyed the 
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would speait as Gunga Dass did to me througliou: 
that long afternoon. I was powerless to protest o: 
answer; all my energies being devoted to a strug. 
gle against the inexplicable terror that threateied 
to overwhelm me again and again. Ican compare 
the feeling to nothing except. the struggles of a 
man against the cverwhelming nausea of the 
Channel passage—only my agony was of the spi: 
and infinitely more terrible. 

As the day wore on the inhabitants began tp 
appear in full strength to catch the rays of te 
afternoon sun, which’ were now sloping in at the 
mouth of the crater, They assembled in little 
knots and talked among themselves without even 
throwing a glance in my direction. About 4 
o'clock, as far as I could judge, Gunga Dass rose 
and dived into his lair for a moment, emerging 
with a live crow in his hands. The wretched bird 
was ina most draggled and deplorable condition, 
but seemed to be inno way afraid of his master. 

Advancing cautiously to the river front, Gunga 
Dass stepped from tussock to tussock until he had 
reached a smooth patch of sand directly in the 
line of the boav’s fire. The occupants of the boat 
took no notice. Here he stopped, and with a 
a couple of dexterous turns of the wrist pegged the 
bird on its back with outstreched wings. 

As was only natural, the crow began to shiek 
at once and beat the air with its claws, In afew 
seconds the clamor had attracted the attention of 
a bevy of wild crows on a shoal a few hundred 
yards away, where they were discussing something 
that looked like a corpse. Half a dozen crows 
flew over at once to see what was going on, and 
also, as it proved, to attack the pinioned bird. 


Gunga Dass, who had lain down on a tussock, 
motioned me to be quiet, though I fancy this was 
a needless precaution, In a moment, and belare 
I could see how it happened, a wild crow, whohad 
grappled with the shrieking and helpless bird, was 
entangled in the latter’s claws, swiftly disengaged 
by Gunga Dass, and pegged down beside its cen 
panion In adversity. Curiosity, it seemed, over. 
powered the rest of the flock, and almost before 
Gunga Dass had time to withdraw to the tussock, 
two more captives were struggling in the upturned 
claws of the decoys. So the chase—if [can give 
it so dignified a name—continued until Gunga 
Dass had capiued seven crows. Five of them 
he throttled at once, reserving two for further 
operations another day: 1 was a good deal in- 
pressed by this, to me, novel method of securing 
food, and complimented Gunga Dass on his skill. 

“Iis nothing to do,” said he. To-morrow 
you must do it for me. You are stronger than 


























This calm assumption of superiority upset me 
not alittle, and I answered peremptorily :  In- 
deed, you old ruffian! What do you think I have 
given you money for?” 

“Very well,” was the unmoved reply. “Per 
laps not to-morrow, nor the day after, not sub- 
sequently, but in the end, and for many years, you 

catch crows and eat crows, and you will tha 
your European God that you have crows to catc 
and eat.” ; 

Icould have cheerfully strangled him for this, 
but judged it best under the circumsiances 
smother my resentment. An hour later 1 was 
eating one of the crows, and, as Gunga Dass had 
said, thanking my God that I had a crow to eat. 

Never as long as I live shall I forget that ever 
ing meal. The whole population were squatting 
on the hard sand platform apposite their dens, 
huddled over tiny fires of refuse and dried rushes. 
Death, having once laid his hand upon these men 
and forborne to strike, seemed to stand aloof from 
them now, for most of our company were old men, 
bent and worn and twisted with years, and women 
aged to all appearance as the Fates themselves. 
They sat together in knots and talked—God only 
knows what they found to discuss—in low, equable 
lones, curiously in contrast tothe strident babble 
with which natives are accustomed to make day 
hideous, 

Now and then an access of that sudden fury 
which had possessed me in the morning would lay 
hold on a man or woman, and with yells and 
imprecations the sufferer would attack the steeP 
slope, until, baffled and bleeding, he fell back 0” 
the platform incapable of moving a limb. The 
others would never even raise their eyes when this 
happened, as men too well aware of the futility o 
their fellows’ attempts and wearied will their 
useless repetition, [saw four such outbursts it 
the course of that evening. 4 

Gunga Dass tool an eminently busivesslike 
view of my situation, and while we were dining 
Tcan afford to laugh at the recollection now, bu! 
it was painful enough at the time—propounde 
the terms on which he wonki consent to do” for 
me. My nine rupees, eight annas, he argued, @ 












































dealing with natives, I put my hand into my 
Pocket’ and drew out four annas. The absurdity 
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conversation of the Damned on the advent of a 
new soul in their abode, I should say that they 


the rate of thee anna a day, would provide me 
with food for fifty-one days, or about seven wee! 
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—that is to say, he would be willing to care for me] English), to return to your house. It is un- {have yone mad, But hear me swear, Protector of 
for Usat length of time. At the end of it I was to 


look after myself. 

For a further consideration —videlicel, my boots 
Ne would he willing to allow me to occupy the 
den next to his own, and would supply me with as 
muuch dried grass for bedding as he could spare. 

“Very well, Gunga Dass,” I replied; ‘to the 
first terms I cheerfully agree, but as’ there is 
nothing on earth to prevent my killing you as you 
sit here—(I thouglit of the two invaluable crows at 
the time)—I flatly refuse to give you my boots, 
and shall take whichever den I please.” 
She stroke was a bold one, and I wasglad when 
T saw thatithad succeeded. Gunga Dass changed 
Nis tone immediately and disavowed all intention 
of asking for my boots. 

AL the time it did not appear to strike me at all 
strange that I, a civil engineer, a_man of thirteen 
years’ standing in the service, and I trust an ave- 
rage Englishman, should thus calmly threaten 
murder and violence against the man who had, 

















for a consideration, it is true, taken me under his 
wing. Lhad left the world, it seemed, for cen- 
turies. [was as certain then as T am now of my 








own existence that in the accursed settlement there 
was no law save that of the strongest; that the 
living dead men had thrown behind them every 
canon of the world which had cast them out, and 
that [ had to depend for my own life on my 
strength and vigilance alone. The crew of the 
ill-fated Mignonette ave the only men who, would 
understand my frame of mind. 

“At present,” Largned to myself, “Tam strong 
and a match for six of these wretches. It is im 
peratively necessary that [ should, for my own sake, 
keep both health and strength until the hour of 
my release comes—if it ever does.” 

Fortified with these resolutions, I ate and drank 
as much as I could, and made Gunga Dass under- 
stand that I intended to be his master, and that 
the least sign of insubordination on his part would 
be visited with the only punishment I had it in my 
power to inflict—sudden and violent death. Shortly 
alter this I went to bed. 

‘That isto say, Gunga Dass gave mea double 
armful of dried bents, which I’ thrust down the 
mouth of the lair to the right of his and followed 
myself, feet foremost, the hole running about nine 
feet into the sand with a slight downward inclina- 
tion, and being neatly shored with timbers. From 
my den, which faced the river front, I was able to 
watch the waters of the Sutlej flowing past under 
the light of a young moon and compose myself to 
sleep as best I might. 

The horrors of that night I shall never forget. 
My den was nearly as narrow as a coffin, and the 

ides had been worn smooth and greasy by the 
contact of inumerable naked bodies, added to which 
it smelled abominably, Sleep was altogether out 
of the question to one in my excited frame of mind. 
As the night wore on it seemed the entire am- 
phitheatre was filled with legions of unclean devils 
that, trooping up from the shoals below, mocked 
the unfortunates in their lairs. 

Personally, [am not of an imaginative tempera- 
ment—very few engineers are—but on that occasion 
L was as completely prosteated with nervous terror 
asany woman, After half an hour or so, however, 
Iwas able once more to calmly review my chances 
of escape, Any exit by the steep sand walls was, 
of course, impracticable, I had been thoroughly 
convinced of this some time before. 

It was possible, just possible, that I might, in 
the uncertain moonlight, safely run the gauntlet of 
the rifle shots, The place was so full of terror for 
me that I was prepared to undergo any risk in 
leaving it, Imagine my delight, then, when after 
creeping stealthily to the viver front, I found that 
the infernal boat was not there. My freedom lay 
before me in the next few steps ! 

By walking out to the first shallow pool that lay 
at the foot of the projecting left horn of the horse- 
shoe, I could wade across, turn the flank of the 
crater and make my way inland, Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation I marched briskly past the tus- 
socks where Gunga Dass had snared the crows 
and out in the direction of the smooth white sand 

beyond. My first step from the tufts of dried grass 
showed me how utterly futile was any hope of es- 
cape, for as I put my foot down, I felt an inde- 
scribable drawing, sucking motion of the sand be- 
low. Another moment and my leg was swallowed 
up nearly to the knee. In the moonlight the whole 
surface of the sand seemed to be shaken with de- 
Vilish delight at my disappointment. [struggled 
dear, sweating with terror and exertion, back to 
the tussocks behind me and fell on my face 

My only means of escape from the sem 
was protected with a quicksand ! 

How long I lay I have not the faintest idea; but 
Iwas aroused at last by the malevolent chuclde of 
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healthy to lie here. Moreover, when the boat re 
turns, you will most certainly be ifled at.” He 
stood over me in the dim light of the dawn, cliuck 
ling and laughing to himself. 

Suppressing my first impulse to catch the man 
by the neck and throw him on to the quicksand, I 
rose sullenly and followed him to the platform be 
low the burrows. 

Suddenly, and futilely, as I thought while T 
spoke, Tasked: “ Gunga Dass, what is the good 
of the boat if I can’t get out, anyhow?” Lrecol 
lect that even in my deepest trouble I had been 
speculating vaguely on the waste of ammunition 
in guarding an already well-protected foreshore. 

Gunga Dass laughed again and made answer: 
“They have the boat only in daytime. It is for 
the reason that there is a way. I hope we shall 
lave the pleasure of your company for much longer 
time. Ivis a pleasant spot when you have been 
here some years and eaten roast crow long enough.” 

I staggered, numbed and helpless, toward the 
fetid burrow allotted to me, and fell asleep. An 
hour or so later I was awakened by a piercing 
scream—ihe sluill, high-pitched scream of a horse 
in pain, ‘Those who have once heard that will 
never forget the sound, I found some litile dif- 
ficulty in scrambling out of the burrow. When I 
was in the open I saw Pornic, my poor old Pornic, 
lying dead on the sandy soil. 

How they had killed him I cannot guess. 
Gunga Dass explained that horse was better tha’ 
crow, and ‘greatest good of greatest number is 
political maxim, We are now republic, Mister 

es, and you are entitled to a fair share of the 
east. Ifyou like we will pass a vote of thanks. 
Shall T propose 

Yes, we were a republic, indeed! A republic 
of wild beasts penned at the bottom of a pit, to 
fight and sleep till we died. IT attempted no pro- 
test of any kind, but sat down and stared at the 
hideous sight in front of me. In less time almost 
than it takes me to write this, Pornic’s body was 
divided, in some unclean way or other; the men 
and women had dragged the fragments on to the 
platform and were preparing their morning meal. 
Gunga Dass cooked mine. 


‘The almost irresistible impulse to fly at the sand 
walls until Iwas wearied laid hold of me afres| 
and Thad to struggle against it with all my might, 
Gunga Dass was offensively jocular until I told 
him thatif he addressed another remark of any 
kind whatever to me, I should strangle him where 
he sat. This silenced him until silence became 
insupportable, and I bade him say something. 


“You will have to stay here till you die, like the 
other Feringhi,” he said, coolly, watching me 
over the fragment of gristle that he was gnawing. 

“What other Salib, you swine? Speak at 
once, and don’t stop to tell mea lie.” 

“He is over there,” answered Gunga Dass, 
pointing to a burrow mouth about four doors to 
the leftof my own. “ You can see for yourself, 
He died in the burrow as you will die and I will 
die, and as all these men and women and the one 
child will also die.” 

“For pity’s sake, tell me all you know about 
him. Who was he? When did he come, and 
when did he die?” 

This appeal was a weak step on my part, 
Gunga Dass only leered and replied : 

age not—unless you give me something 
first?” 

Then I recollected where I was, and struck the 
man between the eyes, partially stunning him. 
He stepped down from the platform at once, and, 
cringing and fawning and weeping, and attempt. 
ing to embrace my feet, led me round to the 
burrow which he had indicated. 

“T know nothing whatever abont the gentle 
man, Your God be my witness that I do not. 
He was as anxious to escape as you were, and he 
was shot from the boat, though we all’ did all 
things to prevent him. He was shot here,” 
Gunga Dass laid his hand on his lean stomach 

nd bowed to the earth, 

“Well, and what then? Go on. 

“ And then—and then, your Honour, we carried 
him into his house and gave him water and put 
wet cloths on the wound, and he laid down in his 
house and gave up the ghost.” 

“In how long? In how long?” 

“ Abont half an hour after he received his wound. 
I call Vishu to witness,” yelled the wretched man, 
“that I did everything for him, Everything 
which was possible, that I' did” 

He threw himself down on the ground and clasp- 
ed my ankles. But Thad my doubts about Gunga 
Dass’s benevolen , and kicked him off as he lay 
protesting. 

“Thelieve you robbed him of everything he had. 
But L can find out ina minute or two. How long 






























































Gunga Dass at my ear. “Iwould advise you, 
Protector of the Poor” (the ruffian was speaking 
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was the Sahib here ?” 


the Poor! Won't your Honour her me swear 
that Tnever touched an artide that belonged to 
him? What is your Worship going to do? 


is Gunga Dass by the waist and 
had hauled him upon the platform opposite the 
deserted burrow. As T did so [thought of my 
wietched fellow prisoner's unspeakable misery 
among all these horrors for eighteen months and 
the final agony of dying like a rat ina hole, with 
a bullet wound in the stomach. Gunga Dass 
fancied Twas going to kill him, and he howled 
pitifully, ‘The rest of the population, in. the 
plethora that follows a full flesh meal, watched us 
without stirring. 


“Go inside, Gunga Dass,” said [, “and fetch 
it out,” 

I was feeling sick and faint with horror now. 
Gunga Dass nearly rolled off the platform and 
howled aloud : 

“Bat Lam Brahmin, Sahib—a high-caste Brah- 
min. By your ‘soul, by your fathet’s soul, do not 
make me do this thing! 

“Brahmin or no Brahmin, by my soul and my 
father’s soul, in you go!” I “said, and seizing 
him by his shoulders, I'crammed his head into the 
mouth of the burrow, kicked the rest of him in, 
and sitting, covered my face with my hands, 

And at the end of a few minutes I heard a rustle 
and a creak, and then Gunga Dass, in a sobbing, 
choking whisper, speaking to himself; then a soit 
thud—and [ uncovered my eyes. 


The dry sand had turned the corpse intrusted 
to its keeping into a yellow-brown mummy. I 
told Gunga Dass to stand off while I examined it, 
The body—clad in an olive-green hunting suit, 
much stained and worn, with leather pads on the 
shoulders—was that of a man between hitty and 
forty, above middle height, with light, sandy hair, 
long mustache and a rough, unkempt beard. ‘The 
lett canme of the upper jaw was missing, and a 
portion of the lobe of the tight ear was gone. 

On the second finger of the left hand was a 
ting—a shield-shaped bloodstone set in gold, with 
a monogram that might have been either  B, K.? 
or © B. L.” On the third finger of the right hand 
was a silver ring in the shape of a coiled cobra, 
much wort and’ tarnished. Gunga Dass depo- 
sited a handful of trifles he had picked out of the 
burrow at my feet, and covering the face of the 
body with my handkerchief, I turned to examine 
these. I give the full list in the hope that it may 
lead to the identification of the unfortunate man : 

1, Bowl of a briarwood pipe, serrated at the 
edge, much worn and blackened, bound with 
string at the screw. 

2. Two patent lever keys, wards of both broken. 
3. Tortoise shell handled penknife, silver or 
nickel name plate, marked with monogram “B, K." 

4. Envelope, postmark undecipherable, bearin 
a Victorian stamp, addressed to “ Miss Mon——" 
(vest illegible) —" ham 2 
5. Imitation crocodile skin uote book, with 
pencil. First forty-five pages blank; four and a 
half illegible; fifteen others filled with private 
memoranda, relating chiefly to tree persous—a 
Mrs. L, Singleton, abbreviated several times to 
“ Lot Single,” ** Mrs. S. May,” and “ Garmison,” 
referred to in places as Jerry” or “ Jack.” 

6. Handle of small-sized hunting knife. Blade 
snapped short. Buck’s horn, diamond cut, with 
swivel and ring on the butt; fragment of cotton 
cord attached. 

It must not be supposed that I inventoried all 
these things on the spot as fully as I have here 
written them down, The notebook first attracted 
my attention, and I put it in my pocket with a 
view to studying it later on. ‘Ihe vest of the 
articles I conveyed to my burrow for safety’s sake, 
and there, being a methodical man, I inventoried 
them. then returned to the corpse and ordered 
Gunga Dass to help me carry it out to the siver 
front. 

While we were engaged in this the exploded 
shell of an old brown cartridge dropped out of one 
of the pockets and tolled at my feet. Gunga 
Dass had not seen it; and I fell to thinking that a 
man does not carry exploded cartridge’ cases, 
especially “ browns,” which will not bear loading 
twice, about with him when shooting. In other 
words, that cartridge case had been fired inside, 
the crater, consequently there must be a gun 
somewhere, Iwas on the verge of asking Gunga 
Dass, but checked myself, knowing that he would 
lie. 

We laid the body down on the edge of the 
quicksand by the tussocks. It was my intention to 
push it out and let it be swallowed up—the only 
mode of burial that I could think of. I ordered 
Gunga Dass to go away. 


‘Then T gingerly put the corpse out on the quick- 
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“Nearly a year and a half. T think he must 


sand. In doing so—it was lying face downward— 
I tore the frail and rotten khaki shooting coat open, 
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disclosing a hideous cavity in the back. Thave 
already told you that the dry sand had, as it were, 
mummified the body. A moment’s glince showed 
the gaping hole had been caused by a gun-shot 
wound; the gun must have been fied with the 
muzzle almost touching the back. ‘The shooting 
coat, being intact, had been drawn over the body 
after death, which must have been instantaneous. 

The secret of the poor wretch's death was plain 
to me ina flash. Some one in the crater, presum 
ably Gunga Dass, must have shot him with hi 
own gun—the gun that fitted the brown cartridge. 
He had never attempted escape in the face of the 
rifle fire from the boat. 

T pushed the corpse out hastily and saw it sink 
from sight liberally in afew seconds, | shuddered 
as I watched, In a dazed, half conscious way I 
turned to peruse the note-book. A stained and 
discoloured slip of paper had been inserted between 
the binding and the back, and dropped out as I 
opened the pages. This is what it contained : 

“ Four out from crow clump ;, three left; nine 
out ; two right; three back; two left; fourteen 
out ; two left; seven out ; one left; nine back ; two 
vight ; six back ; four right: seven back.” 

"The paper had been burned and charred at the 
edges. What it meant I could not understand, 
T sat down on the dried bents, turning it over and 
over between my fingers until Twas aware of 
Gunga Dass standing immediately behind me with 
glowing eyes and outstretched hands. 

“Have you got it?” he panted, “ Will you not 
let me look at it also? I swear that T will return it.” 

“Got what? Return what?” I asked. 

“That which you have in your hands. It will 
help us both.” He stretched out his long, bird. 
like talons, trembling with eagerness. 

“Tcould never find it,” he continued. “ He 
had secreted it about his person. Therefore I shot 
him, but neverthless I was unable to obtain it.” 

Gunga Dass had quite forgotten his little fiction 
about the rifle bullet. I received the information 
perfectly calmly. Morality is blunted by consort. 
ing with the dead who are aliv 

* What on earth are you raving about? What 
is it you want me to give you? 

“The piece of paper in the note-book. It will 
help us both. Oh, you fool! you fool! Can you 
not see what it will do for us?) We shall escape! 

His voice rose almost toa scream, aud he danced 
with excitement before me. [ own I was moved 
at the chance of getting away, 

“Don't skip |” Explain yo 
to say that this slip of pap 
does it meant” 

“Read aloud! Read it aloud! 
pray to you to read it aloud.” 

Tdid so. Gunga Dass listened delightedly, and 
drew au irregular line in the sand with his fingers. 

“See now! It was the length of the gun-bar- 
rels without the stock. I have those barrels, Four 
gun-barrels out from the place where I caught 
crows. Straight out: do you follow me? Then 
left—Ah! how well I remember when that man 
worked it out night after night. ‘Then nine out, 
and so on, Out is always straight before you 
across the quick-sand, He told me so before I 
killed him.” 

“But if you knew all this why didn’t you get 
out before?” 

“T did not know it, He told me that he was 
working it outa year and a half ago, and how he 
was working it out night after night when the 
boat had gone away and he could get out near the 
quicksand safely. ‘Then he said that we would 
get away together. But [ was afraid that he would 
leave me behind one vight when he had worked it 
all out, and so I shot him. Besides, it is not ad- 
visable that the men who once get here should 
escape. Only I, and Tam a Brahmin.” 

The prospect of escape had brought Gunga 
Dass’ caste back to him. He stood up, walked 
about and gesticulated violently. 

Eventually I managed to make him talk soberly, 
and he told me how this Englishman had spent six 
months night after night in exploring, inch by inch, 
the passage across the quicksand; how he bad 
declared it to be simplicity itself up to within about 
twenty yards of the river bank afler turning the 
flank of the left horn of the horseshoe. ‘This much 
he had evidently not completed when Gunga Dass 
shot him with his own gun, 

In my frenzy of delight at the possibilities of 
escape, I recollect shaking hands efiusively with 
Gunga Dass alter we had decided that we were to 
make an attempt to get away that very night. It 
was weary work waiting throughout the aiternoon, 

About 10 o'clock, as far as I could judge, when 
the moon had just tisen above the lip of the crater, 
Gunga Dass made a move for his burrow to bring 
out the barrels whereby to measure our path. 
All the other wretched inhabitants bad retired to. 
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utterly alone by the crow-clump, Gunga Dass, 
while cartyingy the gun-barrels, let slip the piece of 
paper which was to be our guide. 

T stooped down hastily to recover it, aud as T did 
so I was aware that the diabolical Brahmin was 
aiming a violent blow at the back of my head with 
the gun barrels. It was too late to turn round, 
must have received the blow somewhere on the 
nape of my neck. A hundred thousand fiery stars 
danced before my eyes, and [fell forward sense- 
less at the edge of the quicksand, 

When T recovered consciousness the moon was 
ng down, and [ was sensible of intolerable pain 
inthe back of my head. Gunga Dass had dis 
appeared, and my mouth was full of blood. I lay 
down again and prayed that I might die without 
more ado, ‘Then the unreasoning fury which I 
have before mentioned laid hold upon me, and I 
staggered inland toward the walls of the crater. 

It seemed that some one was calling to me 
in a whisper, “Sahib! Sahib! Sahib!” exactly 
as my bearer used to call me in the mor 
ings.” I fancied that I was delirious until a hand- 
ful of sand fell at my feet. Then I looked up 
and saw a head peering down into the amphi- 
theatre—the head of Dunnoo, my dog boy, who 
attended to my collies. As soon as he had altract- 
ed my attention he held up his hand and showed 
a rope. I motioned, staggered to and fro the 
while that he should throw it down 

It was a couple of leather punkah ropes, knotted 
together, with a loop at one end. I slipped the 
loop over my head and under my arms, heard 
Dunnoo urge something forward, was conscious 
that I was being dragged, face downward, up the 
steep sand slope, and the next instant found my- 
self choked and half fainting on the sandhills 
overlooking the crater. Dunnoo, with his face 
ashy gray in the snooulight, implored me not to 
stay, but to get back to my tent at once. 

It seems that he had tracked Pornic’s footprints 
fourteen miles across the sands to the crater; had 
returned and told my servants, who flatly refused 
to meddle with any one, white or black, once fallen 
into the hideous Village of the Dead; whereupos 
Dannoo had taken one of my ponies and a couple 
of punkah ropes, returned to the crater and hauled 
me out, as I have described. 

To cut along story short, Dunnoo is now my 
personal servant on a gold mohur a month—a sum 
which I still think far too little for the services he 
has rendered. Nothing on earth will induce me 
to go near that devilish spot again or reveal its 
whereabouts more clearly than Ihave done. Oj 
Gunga Dass [have never found a trace, nor do 
wish to, My sole motive in giving this to the 
public is the hope that some one may positively in 
dentify, from the details and the inventory which 
Thave given above, the corpse of the man in the 
olive-green hunting suit—Alta. 



















































THE INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS 
OF FAPAN. 
ae oe 

Recent advices from Japan give us an account 
of proccedings in that country which will be of 
interest to engineers and others who study the deve- 
lopements of technical education and its applicaions 
to engineering. It is now seventeen years since the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo, was insti- 
tuted, and a little over ten since the first graduates 
completed their course. At the fist graduation 
ceremony, Mr. Henry Dyer, who was the first 
Principal and the organiser of the College, in his 
address to the students, suggested the foundation 
of an Institution of 











dngineers somewhat on the 
lines of those in this country, and he subequently 
drew out and printed a set of regulations 10 guide 
those who were likely to be (he first members of 
the Institution, ‘The matter was taken up with 
great energy and spirit, and the new Institution 
was organised and managed without further fo- 
reign assistance. — For some years the members 
were entiely graduates of the Imperial College of 
Engineeting, but when the Public Works Depart- 
ment was abclished, and the College was incor- 
porated with the University, the Institution was 
placed on a wider basis, and members were admit- 
ted who had studied in other colleges at home and 
abroad, or who were otherwise qualified, and 
the Institution of Engineers is now one of the tar- 
gest and most prosperous in Japan, having one 
thousand members in the depaitments of civil, me- 
chanical i ining, aud chemical engineer 
ing, a hose of architecture, metallurgy, and 
naval architecture, Atthe beginning of May there 
were held a series of meetings of various Finds to 
celebrate the teuth year of the existence of the 
Tustitution, and the further fact that it had now 
1,000 meme The extraordinary session of the 



































in imitation of the meetings of the Buitisty A 
tion and similar Institutions, and was carried «+ 
with as much é€lat, The programme inclu 
banquets, lectures, reading of papers, Excursion. 
to works, and garden patties and picnics. A v=, 
artistic medal had been struck for the eccasi 
and was worn by all the members, while pock=: 
maps and programanes, together with Histori 
and descriptive accounts of the works to be visited, 
were distributed, and served to make the busir 

of the gathering clear. 

The President of the Society is Viscount Warns 
Yozo, formetly Minister of Public Works, and: 
whose sagacity was due the 
Colleges its Vice-President, 
moto, President of the Imperial University; 1s 
Chairmen, Mr. Shida and Mr, Nakamura, bs 
graduates of the Imperial College of Engineering 
ils secretaries, Mr. Shimadzu and Mr. Mats: 
Among the guests on the first day were severs 
Ministers of State, past and present, the Directo: 
and Professors of the various colleges, the Presi 
dent of the Chemical Society, and the editors of 
most of the leading newspapers. The pt oceedi-zs 
were opened in the afternoon of the 3¢d of May + 
the fine hall of the buildings which were ere: 
for the Imperial College of Engineeringr, at Tora- 
no-mon, and which were appropriately decorated 
for the occasion, On the right of the Preside: 
sat some distinguished guests and honorary me 
bers; on the left the officers of the Institution. 
President Yamao having in a few words opened 
the proceedings, the history of engineering edu- 
cation and enterprise in Japan, and the nature 
of the occasion of the extraordinary meeting of 
the Institution, was given by two of the leading 
members, Messrs, Tatsuno and Furuichi. In 
the course of his remarks, the latter announced 
that His Majesty the Emperor, having heard 
of the doings of the Institution, had” gener 
ously expressed his approbation and presented 
$1,000 to its permanent funds, Theteafter various 
congratulatory addresses were delivered, and 
thus terminated the first part of the proceed- 
ings. The evening was taken up with a banquet 
in a large hall in Shiba Pack, which was attended 
bya large number of guests aud of the members 
who were then in Tokyo, The menu card was a 
beautiful work of att, being bordered with alle- 
gotical figures of architecture, civil engineering, 
mining, chemistry, naval architecture, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, in which the old Japa- 
nese household deities had been made to do ser- 
It had been designed and prepared by 
some members of the Society, and showed that 
engineering had not stamped out art. The toast 
of the evening was given by H.E. Count: Yama- 
gata, in which he commended the work of the In- 
stitution. Of special interest. was the speech of 
the Vice-President of the Institution in honour of 
Mr. Heary Dyer, the organiser and first Prineipal 
of the Engineering College, and of H.E. Otori 
Keisuke, now Minister at Peking, who was for a 
long time the Director of the same Institution. 
Dr. Divers, Me. Dyer’s successor as Principal of 
the College, was asked to write to Mr. Dyer and 
convey to him the sentiments of regard and esteem 
in which he was held, 

‘The 4th and 5th of May were partly occupied 
with popular lectures on engineering subjects, and 
with original papers in different departments, As 
is usual, however, on such occasions, the out-of- 
door attractions proved the stronger. "Excursions 
to engineering works in and about Tokyo filled the 
6th and the 7thof the mouth, and occupied the 
time of the members and associates most plea. 
sanily and usefully, The works are now so 
numerous, and so many invitations had been 
sveceived, that several had to be declined from the 
impossibility of finding time to make so many 
visits. A full description of these excursions would 
occupy too much of our space, but the following 
series may be mentioned :--(1) ‘The Shimbashi 
iway works, Tokyo Bay dreding operations, 
Ishikawajima docks. (2) Furukawa copper re- 
finery at Fukugawa, where the Ashiwo copper is 
prepared for the market; fertilister works, also at 
Fukagawa, where all sorts of artificial manures are 
manutactured, which are said to be proving very 
valuable to Japanese farmers; the Furukawa coke 
ovens; and the Kanega-fuchi cotton spining mills, 
which are newly erected, and are of enormous 
dimensions. (3) Paper mills at Oji, where news- 
paper, post-card, and many other kinds of paper 
are made; the sulphuric acid, bleaching powder, 
and soda works; the Koishikawa Arsenal; audthe 
Electric Light Company’s works at  Kojimachi 
(4) The Dai Nippon medicine factory near Slim 
bashi; the steel works of the Naval Department; 
the Portland cement works at Fushigaway the 
Senjai woollen mills. In the evening of the 7th 
there was a conversazione in the works of the 
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Electric Light Company, to which were invited 








their lains Jong ago. The guardian boat drifted 
down stream some hours before, and we were 
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Society lasted six days, and was evidently planned 


the ladies of the families of members. Many 
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teresting experiments were shown, and the pho 
hogtaph and other insteuments exhibited, 
dings were carried out with + 





The whole proces 
imafkealte oder and, relleee quival -Grediits pile 
special committees aud Ue secretaries. They ave 
interesting asa striking example of what can be 
done in a shott time by a well-devised system ol 
education, in practically revolutionising. the in 
dustry of a county, The Lustitution of Engineers 
in Japan has already done good work in the ten 
years of ils existence, and it is destined to have 
Most important effects on the futureof the country. 
We wish it all success.—/aduséries. 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pe ee RS 

[Reurer “Spectr”? ro & Jaran Mate.”] 
London, August 8th. 

Speaking at the Mansion House, the Marquis 
of Salisbury said that the political situation was 
everywhere pacific so far as England was con- 
cerned, and that the African Agreement had 
removed the only cause of quarrel that had 
recently existed. Referring to Egypt, his Lord- 
ship said that the withdrawal of the British 
forces from that country would greatly depend 
upon the action of other nations, who might be 
able to advance or retard the departure of the 
English troops. 





London, August 11th. 

General the Hon. Sir Leicester Smyth, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., has been appointed Governor of 
Gibraltar. The Duke of Connaught takes com- 
mand at Portsmouth vice Smyth. 

Governor Barkly, of Heligoland, has delivered 
the island over to the Germans. There was 
but a very slight ceremony. 

A great strike has been commenced in South 
Wales. 

London, August 13th. 

The Czarewitch will visit Stamboul and Pales- 
tine during September next, thence travelling 
through Egypt and India, will call at some of 
the Treaty Ports of China, and then come on to 
Japan, returning to Russia in the spring by way 
of Siberia. 

London, August 14th. 

Cardinal Newman is dead. 

The House of Commons, after protracted 
sittings, has finished Supply, and Parliament 
will be prorogued next Tuesday. 





[Newstax, His Eminence John Henry, Cardinal Deacon of the 
Holy Roman Charch, elder brother of Francis William New- 
and educated at Ealing 


an, was born in Londen in 180 
a “ollege, Oxford, where 


‘School, whence he proceeded to Tri 
ted B.A, in 1820, 
Fellow of Oriel 
Principal of St Alban's 
wards Archbishop) Whately, and in 1820 Tutor of his College, 
‘hich post he held until about 1831, In 1828 he accepted the 
incumbency of St. Mary’s, Oxford, with the outlying chap- 
laincy of Littlemore; and in 1842 he quitted O: nd e: 
tablished at Littlemure an ascetic community on a medivey 
model, over which he presided for three years. He held 
Mary’s from 1828 till 1843, where, by his preaching, he gained 
such iafluence over the Younger members of the university, 
that he became, in conjunction with Dr. Pusey, the recognised 
leader of the High Church Party. He took a leading part in 
the publication of the." Tracts for the Times,” to which he 
contributed the final tract, No. 99, which was severely censur- 
ed by the university authorities as practically annulling the 
broad lines of demarcation between the English and Roman 

Catholic Churches. In Oct. 1843, he se fram the E. 
blished Church, was received into the Roman commu 
and aiter being ordained priest, became founder of the Ei 
Ish Oratory and head of its Birmingham House. In assy 
he war appointed Rector of the newly-founded Cathol 
University in Dublin, but resigned that post in 1835, and esta 
blished a school for the sons of Roman Catholic gentry at 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham. Dr. Newman was elected an 
honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Dec. 28, 1877, It 
has heen frequently asserted that Dr, Newman did not believe 
in the doctrine ef the Infallibility of the Romaa Pontitf when 
speaking ex cathedrd to the University Church on questions of 
faith ormorals, In reply toa criticism to this effect made 

a Mr, Capes, Dr, Newman wrote as follows (Sept. 13, 1872): 
S He assumes that did not hold or profess the doctrine of the 
Pope’s Infallibility till the time of the Vatican Council, where- 
as | have committed myself to it in print again and again from 
384g to. 1867. And, on the other hand, as it so happens— 
though I hold it, as I ever have done-I have had no 
oceasion to profess it, whether in print or otherwise, since 
that date. Any one’ who knows my wr 


s will recol- 
lect that in so saying T state a fact.” Dr. Newman 
was created and proclaimed a Cardinal Deacon by Pope 
Teo, XU. in 1879.) His Em 


nence has written “Lectares 
fon Romanism and Popular Protestantism” 18375 Letter 



















































































Faussett on certain Points of Faith,’ 1838; “ Pas 
1 Sermons," 8 vols.) adasags *Lectures ol 
mr 184o5 Church of the Fa a 





tification 
on the Miracles of the Midtle Ages,” 1843 5 
Translation at St. Athanasius,” 1842-44; Sermons on the 
Subject of the Day,” #8443 ** Sermons on Theory of Religious 
Relief,” 18433 “ Development of Christian Doctrine, 

#8 Dinciurnes addressedt to Mixed Con 
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ce Aseltenius Tyenaust 18)33 Lossennd Gain, or the Story 
Of a Convert," 18493 + Lectures on the History of the Turks as 
th Chatieniiy.4eq; “Arians of the Fogeth; Centuryy 8395 


1 Giistay'a Sketch af the lived Century,” = Discourse on the 





‘and essays on the “ Oitice and Work 


Nature of Universities, 5 
3“ Sermons preached on Various 


‘of Universities,” in 1854+ 
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ase. "He published 
Me Avologia pi 
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TIMK TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


pian 
YOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down ‘Trains reave Suritnasnt Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30,* 10.25, and 11.45 a.m., and 1.25, 
2.30, 1F5.50, 6.50, 830, 9.55, and tr.tst pun, 

Up Trains Leave Yoxouaata Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15, 10.22, and 11.30 am., and 12.45, 2, 
3: 4.25, 5-30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05} p.m 
class, Sen 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked * run through withont stopping at Omori, Kae 

7, Taaraaii, and Kanagawa Stationt,. Thosemarked (f) 

without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu 
tations. 
























TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

TAINS 1.eavie Yorouanta (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 a.m, and 12.40, 9.25, 4.55. 5 35, and 7.45 p.m; 
and Kozo (up) at 6.35, 8.49, 0.40, and 11.07 a.m, 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.53, 7.25, and 9.40 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sew 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sex 24, 5en 12; 10 Fuji- 
sawa, sen 42, sew 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 65, 
sem 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Koz, se 93, se 62, se 34. 


at 6 so a.m. run no further than Kyoto arriving 
sat 19.20 am. no further than Nagos 

gf at 10.10 pm; at 12.40 pm. no further than Shizu: 

i there at 6 so p.m, At 3.as pan. no farther than S 
‘at 8.48 pam; ate the train at $.3§ pam, rans to 

arriving at 12.45 p.m. next day. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Yoworo (distance 4 ri. 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yosore and) Mivanostits 
distance 1k i). 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 


AINS Licavic OF UNA (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8,30 p.m.; IKAMAKURA 
(down) at 7.41 and osram, and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m.; and Zusnimurs (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a,m., and 12.25, 1.50, 4.23) 6.34 and 8 So p.m., 
YOKosuKA (up) at 645, 855, and 11.20 a.m., and 
12.50, 31 §.10 and 7.45 p.m.; ZusHIMUKA (up) at 
7.01, 9.12) and 11.36 a.m., and 1,06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
Sor pam.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.115 9.22, and 11.46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3 26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Fakes—To Kamakura, first-class sea 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sem 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sen 5; and to Yokosuka’ sen 30, sen 20, sen 10. 











































TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Trans Laavic Urwo (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.50, and 
11.40 a.m, and 2.40 and s.4o p.m; Ursuxomiys 
‘down) at To a.m, and 9.03 and .59 p.m. ; SHIRAKAWA 
(down) at 8 an, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m.; Kortvama 
(down) at 9.25 a.m, and 1.54 and 658 p.m; Fuwu- 
SHIMA (down] at 7. 211.53 Amr and 345 p.m. 
Sunpat (down) at 615, 10.25, and 10,40 a.m, and 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 pm, 




















Trains nave Touinosext (up) at 6.40 a.m. and 
2.50 pm.; SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m, 
and 3.10 and 7.15 pan. ; Sunat (up) at 7.35 and 11.49 





aan. and 3.45 pan. Fuxusiisa (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2,36 p.m.; Kontyama (up) at 8.29 
am, and 12.22 and 4.28 p.n.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.35 and 9.47 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunosiva (up) 
at 6.20 and 9.05 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 

Farns.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
vert 4.10, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
4.92, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yen 2.153 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, ven 4.50, yen 2.25. 

















TOKYO-MARBASHT RAILWAY. 
Yeains tuavie T6Kv6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11,40 a.m., and 2.40 and 5.4o p.m. ; and 
MAxnasit (up) at 6, 8.55. and 11.50 a.m, and 2.50 
and 5.s¢ p.m. 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY, 
Trans Leave Suinjiku, Toxvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m, and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m.; and Hacniojt 
(up) at §.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sen 00; second-class sen 60 
third-class sen 30. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
Trains tiavie Taxasaxt (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m, and 12.20 and 3.15 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa (up) 
at Sand 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m, 
Fanes—First-clas 
third-class, sen 25, 


‘TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Taxerovo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 


a.m., and Oru (down) at g 5.35 and 8.55 p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sem, 


sen 75; secondaclass, sen 45 








KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 


Down Traits trave Kozu at 830 a.m., and 12,50 
2.13) 4.57, aud 7.10 p.m.; GoTEMRS at 9.52 a.m, and 
1.32, 3.35, 6.18, and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at 5.20 and 
10.40 a.m., and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m.; SHI- 
ZUOKA at 7.20a.m., and 12.19, 4.12, 6.50, and’ 10.59 
p.m; Hamamatsu at 6 and 10 a.m, and 2.40 and 6 45 
p.m, and 1.16a.m.; Tovouasnt at 7.10 and 11.10 
am. and 339 and 7.45 p.m., and 2.14 a.m.; Ogu at 
859 a.m., and 1,00, §.22, and 9.28 p.m. and 4,02 
a.m,; NaGova at 9.45, and 11,50 a.m., and 2, and 608 
p.m, and 5 a.m,; GiFu at 10.53 a.m., and 1, 3.06, and 
7.09 p.m., and 6 a.m,; OGAKi at 11.24 a.m., aud 1,28, 
3.33, and 7.38 p.m., and 6.28 a.m.; MarBara at 9.45 
am,, and 1, 2.49, 5.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.45 a.m. 
Hixone at 10 05 a.m., and 118, 3.02, 5.25, and 0.06 
p-m., and 7.58 am, ; Bawa (Otsu) at 12, 3.15, 4.40 
7-10, and 1043 p.m. and 934 a.m.; Kyoro at 12.45, 

5, $635, and 8 pam, and LO. and Osaka at 

3) 7:20, and 9.50 pains, and 11042 aame 
‘Tkatns Leave Kose at 5.5§ and 9.55 a.m. and 
d_§.go pam,; Osaka at 7.06 and 11,06 
and 3.06, 5, and 6.36 pom.; Kvoro at 5.95 and 8.40 
and 12.40, 4.36, 640, and 805 pam.; Bava 
































a.m. 
(Otsu) at 6.18, and 9.31 am., and 1.30, 5.25, 7.3 
and 8.50 p.m.; Hikone at 7.56, and 11.05 a.m., and 








3.03, 7.02, 9 08, and 10.25 pan.; Matpara at 8.13, and, 
11.20 aam., and 3.19, 7.20, and 10.42 pam.; OGaxt at 
and 12.36, 4.37, 846, and 11454 poms; 

n., and 4.02, 5.04, and 9.15 p.m., and 12.17 

an; Nacova at 6, and 11 asm, and 2.10 and 620 

p.m,'and 1.09 a.m. ; Oru at 6.43 and 11.44a.m. and 

56 and 7.04 p.iny and 1.41 ant; TOYOHASHt at 8.30 

a.m., and 1.30, 4.42, and 8.52 p.m., and 3.17 a.m. ; 

Hamamarsv at 6.30 and 9.45 a.m., and 245 and 6 

p.m,, and 4.25 a.m.; Suizvoka at 5.15 and 9.07 a.m,, 

and 1245. § 20, and 9.45 p.m., and 7.08 aim.; Nu. 

Mazu at 7.03 and 10,40 a.m., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m., 

and 8 43 a.ni,; Goremmas at 8.15 and 11 s8a.m,, and 

3.38 and 8.28 p.m,, and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 

a.m., and 1.17, 4.58, and 9.49 p.m., and 11.07 a.m. 
Farus—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, ser 60, second. 

class seit 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 

Sen 74, sen'37; to Shizuoka yen 213, yew 1.42, sen 

j to Hanianiatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.38, Yen 1.19; to 
ashi yen 4.23, yen 282, yen 1.41; to Ofu yer 

5.22, yen 348, ven 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, you 

3.72, sen 1,89; to Gifu yen 6.15, Yen 4.10, yen 2.05 ; 

io Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 

7.05, ven 4.70, yen 295; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 

yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen §.40, yeu 2.70; ta 

Kyoto yen 8.40, yer 560, yon 2.80; to Osaka yen 

9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 

6.54.50 3.2: 

‘The down train at 8.33 a.m. runs a0 farther than Kyoto, arti 
there at 1.29 p.tiey at iat pain, no further tha 
arriving at 19.10 P. ho further th 
Arriving at 9 pam. Be puto p.m. 

nie At Haig pam. west day. The up teal a8 ge ams 
no further than Shizwoka, arriving there at S:qo petted 
and 1.ge pm. no further than Nagoya, arriving 

resp at 6.07 aud ro-ts pansy and the train at 330 p. 

rans to Shimbashi arriving at t.go pm. next day. 









































ing. 
‘Nagoya, 
Shiztokay 
ne to Kobe, 























OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

‘Trains Leave Ovama (down) at 7.15 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 2.15 and 5 20 pm,; Krgiu (down) at 5, 9.11, and 
11.40 a.m,, and 4.10 p.m. ; MAEBASHI (up) at 6,12 and 
10.3§ a.m., and 1.55 and 6.35 p.m,; and Krrru (up) 
at §.10, 7.13, and 1137 a.m. and 257 p.m, 

Fares—Oyama to Kiriu, first-class sev 97, second. 
class sen 66, third-class sew 33; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.51, second-claxs yen 1.2, third-class sen $1, 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

Stkammes eave the Nippon Hatoba daiiy at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4,00 p.m.; and Leave 
Yoxostka at 7.10 and 10,30 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.00 
pom.—Fare, sem a0. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
——— 


THR NEXT MAIL 1S DUE 
From Shanghar, 

Nagasaicd -& (pec N.Y. K. 

Kobe =) 
Fromm America... per P. M. Cn. 
Krom Hongkong. per P. & O. Go. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Cu. 
From Europe, va 

Hongkong... 
From America 
FromCanada,&e. per 





Vriday, Aug. 1th. 








Thursday, Aug. 21st. 
Tuesday, Aug. 1oth.f 
Sunday Aug. 17th.t 





per MM. G 
per 0. & 0. Co, 
P.M.C, 


iiay, Aug. 22nd.§ 
junday, Aug. 31st.ll 
Phursday, Aug. 28th. 











* China left San Francisco via Victor on July, 31st. 
+ Bombay lett Hongkong on August 7 left IKobe on 
Angust 16th. 4 Syiney left Hongkong on August 13th. | Belgie 
left San Franciseo on August sath. § Straits of Belle Isle left 
Vancouver on August 11th. 


THE NEXT 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong 





MAIL LEAVES, 


per N,D. Lloyd. Sunday, Aug. 17th. 











For Europe, vid 
Shanghai perM.M.Co, Sunday, Aug. 17th, 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and ¢ per N. Y. K Tuesday, Aug. roth. 
Nagasaki. 





Wednesday, Aug. 20th. 
Saturday, Aug. 231d. 


For America 
For Hongkong... per P. & 0. C 

















hursday, Auge. 28th, 


For Canada, de. per C. P.M. Co, 
‘Tuesday, Sept. and. 


For America... per 0. & O. Co. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

eA 

ARRIVALS 

Gleneagle, British steamer, 1,837, Park, 8th 
August,—Shanghai qth August, Ballast.—Jar- 
diue, Matheson & Co, 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
Sth Auyust,—Shanghai and ports 2nd August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dive, oth August,—Olaru ih August, General. 

ippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Ping-Suey, British steamer, 1,882, Jaques, gth 

August,—Kobe 7th August, General —W. M. 

Strachan & Co, 

Virginia, British steamer, 1,515, W. Knott, oth 
Avgust,—Rangyon zoth July, Rice—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co, 

Alberta, British steamer, 2, 
August,—Kove gih August, General. 
son, Bell & Co. 

Highfield, British steamer, 1,665, W. P. Casson, 
roth August,—Hongkong ‘ist August, Rice.— 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 

Plover (6), gunboat, Captain Earnest G. Rason, 
roth August,—Kobe 8dr August, 

Satsuma Maru nese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
roth Angust,—Kobe gth August, General— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Apenrade, Geiman steamer, 1,476, Hohlmann, 11th 
August—Yokosuka arith August, Ballast.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,117, F, Forel, rath 
“Angust—Hongkony sth August, General,— 
Simon; Evers. & Co. 

Glendower, British steamer, 650, 
Augush—Batoum 26th June, Oil 
and Shanghai Banking Corporatio 

Omi Maru, Jay 1,525, Christensen, 
rath August, e 1th August, General, 

ippon Yuse e 

‘wkanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Pe 

Hussey, 12th August, Hakodate roth August, 
General. Nippon Vasen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 
Young, 13th Augiist,—Hakodate rth 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
13th August, Hakodate 13th August, General, 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Mart, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
13th August,—Hakodate rth August, General. 

Nippon Yusen_ Kaisha, 

zeral Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 

13th Angust,—Hongkong 8th August, General, 
HH, Aliens & Co., Nacht 

Ba: 4, British steamer, 1,661, J. C. Williamson, 
ryth August, —V, » B.C, 28th July, Ge- 
neral.—C, P. M.S.S. C. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese sieamer, 1,357, Drummond, 
agh August,—Kobe 13th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,498, Thompson, 151h 
Angust,—Kobe 13th August, General.--Cornes 
& Co. 



































14, Welson, oth 
Adam- 
































Hodge, 12th 
Hongkong 











































DEPARTURES. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
oth August,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga: 
ali, Geueral.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

‘anic, Brilish steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, oth 

August,—San Fiancisco, General—O. & O, 

S.S. Co. 














, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, gth August, 
ser 





Nagasaki, G. i.—Mitsu Bishi Sh 

Miike Maru, Jo se steamer, 2,082, mimer, 
oth August;—Ovuu, General.— Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
oth Augusi,-Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
VYusen Kaisha. 

Hoihow, British steamer, 896, Sloss, roth August, 
—Kobe, General.— Butterfield & Swire. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamet, Drummond, 
roth August,—Kobe, General. Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 
rith Aug 
Kais\ 

Sugani Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 12th August, Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yotwhama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,208, Swa 
rath Augnst,—Shanghai and ports, Geveral.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Mfetj¢ Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 13th” August,—A cruise.— Lighthouse 
Department. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,640, Jackson, 13th 
Angust,—Kobe, General. —Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Wakanoura Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 13th August,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 








1,197, Gosch, 
ust, —Otaru, General.—-Nippon Yusen 
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Austriana, British ship, 1,519, Campbell, 13th 
August,—Puget Sound, Ballast—Suiith, Baicet 
& Co. 

Alberta, British steamer, 2,214, Nelson, 14th Au 
gust,—Kobe, General Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Gleneagles, British steamer, 1,837, Pari, 14th 
August, —Kobe, General.—Jardine, Matheson 











arn, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Clivistensen, 

14th August,—Hakodate, General,—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

VYechign Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, McCullum, 
14th August,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Plover (6), gunboat, Captain Earnest G. Rason, 
14th August,—Hakodate. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Yokohama Maru, from 
Miss Gavel, Miss Ito, 
Messrs. C. Braess, F, Scheidt, K, Ito, T. Nishida, 
L. L. Fobes, D. S. Fuller, and W. Salmond in 
cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Yamada, Messrs. Yoshino, 
Kawasaki, and Sonoda in second class, and 57 
passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Kobe ‘Mrs, Niohara and infant, and Mr. Faich- 
ney in cabins 2 Europeans and 2 Japanese in 
second class, and 50 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Miss Bourne, Miss Anderson, Messrs, J. Grieve, 
A.G. Stephens, A, ho, R. Itsuyama, Miss Inaba, 
Miss Waka, and Mr, Furoshu in cabin; 4 pas- 
sengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Mr. Roberts in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkoug :—Mr. F.M, Ribero (Spanish Consul), 
Mr. M. Cordero (Chanselior nsul), Mrs. 
Drebes, Messrs. O. Mueller, E. Hesp, Falle, T. 
Haimah, Essabhoy, Lo Kin Yuen, Wong See, 
and Calimoodin in cabin 5 37 Chinese in steerage, 

Per Biitish steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Bishop Wilson, Messrs. M. Woolf, G. 
Gaunilett, G. 11. Scidmore, Captain Harvey, 

Mr. G. Walker, Mr. E. A. Brocklehurst, 
and Dr, Anderson in cabins 4 Japanese in steer. 
age. For Kobe: Miss McGregor in cabin, For 
Shanghai: Mr. A, M. Bisbee 
Hongicong : Mrs. A. Hole, 
BR. Meade, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Gracey, Messis, S. K. Gracey, 1H. M. Gracey, D, 
F, Gracey, Rev, Dr. Dike, Mr. D. Cy Worcester, 
and Mr. FS. Bourns in cabin; 66 Chinese in 
steerage. 


Per Japanese st 
Shanghai and ports 





per 
























































DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Lieutenant Renny, Lieutenant Campbell, 
Me and Mis, Kutzochmar, 4 children and servant, 
Mr and Mrs. C.S. Taylor, Messts. C. Wagner, 
J. Rickew, H.K. Bather, T.W. Hammond, and 
W.S. Martin in cabin; 2 Japanese in st 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San F 
—Me. C. Vivian Ladds, Mr. E. Font 
and Mrs. C. Toohey, Mr. J. W. Blockbinn, Mrs, 
Emerson, Mrs. Field, Messrs, C. H.C. Moller, 
Hee Choi Chune, A.'E, Dowler, Mrs, Read and 
child, Messts, Liebard, J. S. Fearon, E, Halon, 
A. Kleinwort, P. Brunat, D. S. Fuller, A. Hoge, 
F.H. Mowatt, A. B. Waller, M. Berthom, F. 
Luischer, R. Daval, M. Raspe, E. Wismer, S, Py 
Simond, Commander Faurox, Commander Boissie, 
Messrs. A. S. Pagden, L. Davidson, F. W. Deas, 
o.c. mick, Mre d Mrs, W. L Davis, 
Misses Davis (3), Mr. Davis, Jun, Mv. A 
Kimpen, Rev. K.Ibuka, Mr. H.C. Sutton, Sir 
W.. Levinge, Dr E. Broomall, Messrs. J. 
Foster, R. L. Foster, Yoshida, Hoo Sui Ting, V 
H. Caldwell, C. G. Moon, Wong Wing Yet, Mis, 
H. S. Jefferys and child, Mr. Woayeno, Miss 

uji Tsukamoto, Messrs. Jules Blom, E. Kildoyle, 
and M. Sato in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Usiu, ‘Mis, 
Nakamura, Lieutenant W. M. Const 
C. Braess, Ludlow, F. Aglen, H. i 
Faichney, Nagano, Weldron, and lev. G. H. 
Jones in cabin; Mrs. Nozaki and child, Miss 
Nozaki, and Mr. Tamase in second class, and 72 
passengers in steerage. 

























































ns) Messrs, 











CARGOES. 
itish steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:-— 


PRA, 








Shanghai woe 15560. 48 
, 210 1,025 









e he 
Hongkong... 


79 





349! 


6,212 


19,246 


UNIVE 


gle 





Stk. 


Shanghai 


Hongkong 
Yokohama... 





Total ...., 
Per British ste 
ports :—Sille for Fra 


62 
mer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 








ce 72 bales. 


REPORTS. 

he Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, Captain 

reports :—Left Shanghai the 2nd August at 
1145 a.m.3 bad fresh to swong N.E. winds. —Ar- 
tived at Nagasaki the 4th atz a.m, and left at 
6.15 p.m. Atrived at Shimonoseki the sth at 7.45 
am, and left at 8.20 a.m.; had fine weather 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Kobe the 6ih 
at 6.15 a.m. and left the 7th at noon; had light 
S.W. winds with pleasant weather throughout the 
passage. Aciived at Yokohama the Sih August 
al 7.15 pm. 

The German steamer Lydia, Captain Forch, 
repoits:—Left Hongkong the sth August at 7 
p.m. During the passage fine weather to Oo- 
shima; thence heavy sea from east and squails 
with rain from N.W. to N.E. About 27 miles SW. 
by W. from Omai-saki took of 11 men from a 
Japanese coaster which was in sinking condition ; 
the wreck lies in 34° 21" N. and 137° 47 E.; 3 to 4 
miles from the wreck quantities of wood in the 
Arrived at Yokohama the 12th August at 






































aan. 
‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Hussey, reports :—Left Hakodate the rot! 
August at 8a.m,; had light southerly winds and 
fine weathers passed Shitiya-sali at 00 30. p.m. 
with light south wind and fog continuing throug 
out the night. Arrived at Oginohama the titi at 
9.40 am. and left at 3.30 pam.; had moderate 
south-east wind and cloudy weather increasing 
through the night toa strong S.E. gale and hight 
seas passed Inuboye the 12th at 8.10 a.m, with 
a strong easterly gale and high sea; passed No- 
shima at 2 3op.m. Arvived at Yokohama atz p 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap. 
ain Young, reports:—Lett Hakodate the rth 
August at 8a.m.; had easterly breeze and dull 
misty weather to 4 p.m.j thence dense fog to 
midnight with southerly breeze; the 12th xt 7 
am. off Kinkasan gentle southerly breeze and 
fine clear weather; after rounding Kinkasan came 
into a heavy southerly sea which we kept to Now 
shimas from Noshima the rath had easterly to 
E.N.E. moderate to fresh breeze and fine clear” 
weather with occasional squalls of rain; passed 
Inuboye light at 11.40 p.in. same weather and 
heavy sea; wind hauled N moderate wind 
sea to port, Arrived at Yokohama at 10 a.m. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports:—Lelt Hongkong the Sth August 
at 4.15 p.m; had through the Formosa Chaunel 
caliy and light southerly winds with fine weather ; 
thence to port fresh breezes from $.S.W. to W.S.\V. 






































[with rough sea. Arrived at Yokohama the m4th 
| August at 0.50 a.m. 


The British steamer Batavia, Captain Williams, 
tepoits:-—Left Vancouver, B.C. the 28th July at 
Noon ; experienced moderate westerly winds and 
fine weather throughout the voyage 5 sighted 
Tnuboye light the 14th August at 2a.m, Arrived 
at Yokohama at 2 p.m. 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——+ 
IMPORTS. 


Practically nothing doing in Yarns, and prices 

unchanged but quite nominal. A few bales 
only have been sold during the week, and values 
droop continually. Shirtings slumber peacctully, 
and no business is done. Dealers look for some 
trade by the end of the month, but talle of luw prices, 
especially for those Kinds of which the present 
stock consists. Tw Velvets and Halian Cloth there 
are nothing beyond retail Uansactio 



























COTTON PIELKE Goons. 
y Shistings—841h, 84 yds. gy inches $1.35. 0 1.99 
‘virtings—olh, sh yds. 4sinches 103 to a.geh 
U, Cloth 7h 24 yards, azinulies seer 138 to 120 





Indigo Shictings—t2 yards, 4tinches., 
Puints—Assorted, 24 yards, ju inches... 
Cotton—Halians and Sattecus Macles ya 






























inhiA silacraecisizers. sds 

tkey Reds—td to aith, 24 yards, yo 

IMCNES eesteccsssrgseeneectieueiccrnne 8 OR M1 2 

key Kedy—24 lo 3th, 24 yards, 40 

inches iaisigicestoieersesanicen (BS. AO 
Tukey Reds—3} to ath, 24 yards, jo - 

inches vat seem 875 tO 2,05 
Vetvets—Ilack, 35 yards, 22 inches 450 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 4a-sinehes.. 050 te 065 
Vafiachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 3s to 2.25 
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WOOLLENS, ~ 
Plain Osleuns, yo-42 yards, 32 i $4.06 Ades.50 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.264 to 30 
to 26 
toa 
inches waar Otg dawg 
Uloths—Pilots, §1.@ §6 inches 0.30 to 045 
Clotis—Preside: ts, §1@ 56 inches 0.50 to 960 
Cloths Union, 54 86 inches... 0.35 to 0.60 
autetand Green, 4 watt 
Bie: Lang 
cor ron Vvanns 

Mua. 16/24, Ordinary 26.50. to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Mes 28.00 to 29 00 
Nos. 16 24, Good to ltest » 29.00 0.29 75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse see 48.00 to 42.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary seus 30.25 to 30-50. 
Nos. 28:32, Mediv 30.50 to 32.25 
Nos. 28°32, Good to est 3250 to 33.28 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best... 36.50 to 38 00 
No. 328) [wo-fold cassassesee ene 36.c0 to 37 50 
No. 428, Two-fold .. 36.00 to 39 50 
No. 208, Bombay. . 74-00 tv $0 00 

No. 168, Bombay 74.50 


to 79 so 


Nos. 0/14, Rombay.. 


META 
Stagnation seems to be the order of the day 
here as well as in other departments of the Im 
port market. We leave quotations unchanged, 
although doubtless holders would have to take 
less if they want to move atall, Buyers, however, 
are very shy, and seem disposed to stay out of the 
market altogether. 





















Wlat Haes, dinch $2.70 to 2.80 
What Bars, binch ccc cccccccesoen 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.70 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted... Nom. 
Nailrod, small size N 

Iran Plates, assorted 3.00 to 3.15 
Sheet Iron... 3.30 to 3.50 
Galvanized Iron sheets 6.00 to 6.50 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4.00 to 4.50 
lin Mates, per hox . 4.80 to 5.10 
Pig Iron, No. 3... 130 to 1.35 


KEROSENE, 

Market is very quiet, and all quotations more 
or less nominal. Dealers are smart enough to 
ask a fresh reduction in price with every advance 
in Sterling exchange. No fresh arrivals, but in 
spite of fair deliveries the stock is more th 
ample for prospective requirements. 


















QUOTATIONS. 
Chester... assessors Nom. $1.75 to 1.77} 
Comet . Nom. 170. to 1.72} 
Devoe .. fom, 1 67} to 1.70 
Russian Nom. 1.65 to 1.674 





SUGAR. 

With high prices ruling for Takao, only 3,400 
piculs, at $3.65 per picul, have been sold. White 
Refined sorts have moved off to a small extent, 












namely, 1,500 piculs at $7.46} per picul, 150 piculs 
at $7.20, amd $32 piculs at $0.20. 
i $5.80 (0 8.40 
3.80 to 4.60 
nega 
Pentaina 3.00 to 3.40 
Namiida 2.99 to 3.20 
Cake : 3.70 to 4.10 
Hrown ‘iakao 455. to 4.60 





EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK, 
last report was dated the 8th since 
then settlements are entered as 361 piculs divided 
thus :—Filatures 149, Re-reels 146, and Kakeda 66. 
In addition to these figures Japanese have shipped 
82 bales, making a total business for export equal 
to 445 piculs for the week. 

The buying has been somewhat spasmodic 5 for 
two or three days nothing would be done, and 
then there would be quite a brisk trade for the 
next two or three days, resulting in purchases as 
named above. As before, the demand seems to 
be almost entirely for the United States. The 
sharp rise in Exchange does not. apparently deter 
some very determined buyers, although the majo 
rity of shippers are content to wait a little longer 

We can make but little change in our quotations, 
the only thing that will help us is a quiet market 
and absence of transactions for some days which 
would bring holders down to their bearings. Or, 
on the other hand, some sensible reduction in the 
rales of sterling’ exchange would undoubtedly 
assist matters, but of this at the moment there 
appears to be no. 
plies come in freely, the stock list now being 
close pon 7,000 piculs; the quality of present 
Summer reelings is superb, and with some dis 
position on holders part to meet buyers there would 
undoubtedly be considerable business; but while 
holders are so exceedingly stubborn there is but a 
very poor chance for any large transactions. 

News from consuming Markets is dull and de. 
pressing. Cables are in town reporting tight 
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| money in New York, which seems to interfere with 
|the progress of the silk market there. In Europe 
manufacturers appear content to work along with 
Hialians, and leave Japans alone at any like present 
lay down cost. ‘This being so, there seems nothing 
for shippers but to wait with what patience they 
can for some turn in the tide. 

There have been two shipping opppot tunities | o 
since we last wrote, both on the gth instant. ‘The 
Oceanic took 343 bales for New York, while the 
Ancona had 72 bales for Lyons. ‘These depart 
tures bring the present export figures to 2,030 
piculs, against 7,684 last year and 3,814 on the 
15th August, 1888. 

Hanks.—Not a single bale has been sold to fo- 
reigners during the week and quotations are quite 
nominal; dealers report the home trade willing to 
pay these prices and that if the market does not 
improve they will bring down very few hanks to 
Yokohama this season. 

Filatures.—Considerable business has been done 
in these, mostly in full sizes. Kaimersha and equal 
quality thereto have brought $670; while Tokosha 
and similar quality have been done at $660 5 buyers 
now pause, striving for some further reduction 
which at the moment holders will not grant, In 
fine sizes for Europe very little has been done; a 
few small lots number 2 quality Mino and Bishu 
bringing from $600 to $620 per picul according to 
quality. 

Re-recls.—A few parcels of well known chops 
have been taken for the States principally by one 
buyer who has paid $630 for Ichimurasha’ and 
Kirihana brands, Inferior qualities are noted at 
$605 and with the present rate of Exchange these 
sills look dear enough. 

Kakeda.—Some amount of trade has been put 
hrough on the following bases:—Kinko, $6355 
Taiyo, $627}; Hana-musume, 6073; Red Lion, 
$6073; Tiger, $500; Black Lion, $587}. 

Oshu.—In Oshu sorts nothing whatever has been 
done. 









































WOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanks—No 14 
Hanks—No. 2 (5 
Hanks—No. 2 (Josh 
Hanks—No. a (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu)... 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 
Hanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No. 34 
Filatures—lixtra 10/12 de 














































































Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers... 675 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 denier ea 
Filatuces—No. 1, 13/15, 14 665 to 670 
iatures—No. 14, 19/16, 14/17 deniers .... 655 to 660 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers... to 640 
0. 2, 14.13 deniers, = 
jo. 3, 14/20 deniers - 
tra a 
inshu and Oshu) Hest Moot. 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de 640 to 650 
Re-recis—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 dei 630 to 635 
Re-eels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 620 to 62 
Re-reels—No. aj, 14/18 d Goo te 610 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14 20 deniers 570 to 580 
Kakedas—Extra... 630 to 640 
Kakedas—No. 1 620 to 625 
Kakedas—No. 14 610 to 615 
Kakedas—No. a... 600 to 605 
Kaicedas—No, 24 590 to 595 
Kaledas—No. 3 580 to 565 


Kakedas—No. 3} 
Kaleda: 
Ostia Ser 
Hamatsu 
Hamatsu 
Sodai- 





Export Raw Silk Tables to nat ‘Avgtal, 180 























AUN 1RG0 gt. 18H9 Go. AMHB-FO, 
Becwes Mare Water 

462 1,937 2,402 

1515 1705 1348 

veiei (ales 1,977 3.642 3,808 
"2 Piculs 2,030 3,084, 3814 

Hements and Direct 2 TNs. Fick. reba 
Fxport irony ist July $2050 4.600 "3.500 
Stock, 15th August... 6.950 3,900 6,300 
Availablesuppliestodate 9,000 8500 9.800 


WASTE SILK. 

Settlements in this branch reach 260 piculs for 
the week, all Noshi. 

It will be seen from the above that our market 
at last opened ; still the amount of business is 
hot large, buyers are by no means eager, and sel- 
lers hesitate to accept the prices which’ shippers 
are able to offer them: meanwhile, the stock in- 
creases and is now fully 8,300 piculs. Exchange 
is high, causing present purchases to lay down at 
an almost prohibititive cost ; and it looks as though 
there could not possibly bea large or healthy wade 
unless quotations recede. 

There has been no export during the week ; and 
the figures therefore remain at 727 piculs to date, 
against 383 last year, and 1,148 on the 15th 
August, 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—These come in daily, but so 
far no business has been done; cables forwarded 
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to consuming markets fail to bring in orders at 
present quotations. 

Noshi.—In this department all the business of 
the week has been done; it consists principally of 
Foshu (grading good medium and under) which 

s been settled at from $72 to $78 per picul first 
cost; beyond this there have been small purchases 

of Filature at $147} 5 Oshu at $1355 and Kawagoye 
at $110. 

Kibiso.—No move in this as yet; holders require 
from $110 to $115 for good 10 best Shinshu Fila- 
ture, but with present high rate of Exchange buyers 
hold off. ‘The quotations in Dollars are about the 
same as this time last year: but news from con- 
sumers does not warrant buyers in paying these 
figures while Exchange stands at 3/9 against 3/2 
a year ago, 

Quorarions.— (NEW 

Pierced Cucoun: to Best 

to—Fifature, Best... 
to—Kilature, Good 
to—lilature, Medium . 
ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 
hinshu, Best 

inshu, Good . 

* Medium 
Good to Hest 
Best ..... 
shit, Good ses 
Noshii-ito—joshu, Ordinary ss... 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...... 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds... 
Kibiso—Joshu, Goud to Fair 
Sibisom Josh, Midting to 
KibisoHachoji, Good 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Median to Low 
SiisisomNeti, Good to Common a. 
Mawata—Good to Best ... 














ASTE.) 











$14o to $150 
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Export Table Waste Silk to 15th Aug. 1890:— 


Seasuw sHo9.9t, 1849-90, 1¥S-Bos 

















Bienes. Prewtes  Bacvens 
Waste Sitk 7 364 1148 
Pierced Coc = 19 — 
RT 383 1,148 
Settlements and Direct 2 uit TehEse Hewes 
Export from rst July } OG. 14000: 260 
Stock, ssth August ...... 8,300 5,900 5,440 
Available suppliestodate 8,900 6,900 5,700 
Exchange has fluctuated with news from the 





London Silver market, and rates close strong :— 
Loxpon, 4m/s. Credits 3/82; Documents 3/335 
Gms. Credits, 3, 93 Documents 3/9}; New York, 
30 djs. US.G,, $905 4m/s. US.G, $91; Paris, 
uys., les. 469} 6mn/s. fes. 4.71. 


Estimated Silk Stocic, 15th Aug., 1890:-— 





















Raw, revs. Waste, rious, 
Hanks 180 | Cocoons. 770 
Filatures = 3,800 | Noshi-ito + 24330 
Re-reeis . 2,600 | Kibiso. 4,670 
Kakeda ..... “200 | Mawata ... 350 
Oshu 165 | Sundries... 180 
Taysaam 5 

‘Yotal piculs ..... 6,950! ‘Total piculs ...... 8,300 

TEA. 


Tea has heen taken to the extent of 5,095 piculs 
for the week, and Common to Medium continue 
to be in most request, the market being firm with 
no alteration in prices. ‘Total receipts to date 
aie already 5,000 piculs more than the whole 
season 1889-90, Fourth pickings, consisting en- 
tirely of low grade leaf, are now daily arriving, 
and probably we shall have a filth picking befo 
the season is over. ‘The Suez Canal steamers are 
taking Teas for New York at the remarkably low 
rate of 25/- per ton of 4o cubic feet. The Amer 
can ship” Eclipse is shortly due from Kobe to. fill 
here for Tacoma. 








Pan piculs 
$10 & under 
to tor 
13 tog 
15 to10 
17 to1g 
20 to 22 
23 to25 


Common 
Good Common’ 
Me 










Choicest 
Extra Choicest 


EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has again fluctuated, but 
ovement is another rise. 

Ie Hilts on demand. 
ic 4 months” he, 


onths? sight 
oatha? sight 


the latest 
0 















Paris—Private 6 monthe’ sight 
Hongiong—Raulke sight ..... 

Hongkong—-Private 10 days’ sight 
Shanghar—Bank sight 
Shangiaim Private 10 di 
New Vork—Bank Hills 
w York—DPrivate jo days’ sight 
San Francisco Bank Hilla on demas. 
Un San (rancigco—Private 3o days’ sight. 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 








STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Pet wit KINGDOW'S PATENT MACHINERY Y ARRO WV a 


{6f which wo azo nolo makors) are fur superior to 
‘Any others,” ‘Tao chief advantages ara i— 


i SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 
© Groateatobtaluable power for weight and space 
5 geicknes in in raising steam, Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


2 ee rat sol al ration 
Wo bald Steam. very description, PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER 
trom the smallest a atie suitablo Seotrine nee . 
of 19 tons and upwards. prarts, ee thet ‘star 
Lian c. We supply. Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
oe 


aux ction ae ieee Cat 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 
SIMPSON, STRICKLAND co. ane 


DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON ENGLAND, “YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


18h QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, £0. Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wannam, pro- 
prictor of Zie Machinery Market and’ Ex. 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 
per annum post free); London Ayent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-iaunch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En: norte 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to ‘And seo that each Jar boars warou 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for ove or daWlus Ta cates the 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and 
Trades enables him to save large sum 

tomers placing th 
Firms dealing with Mr. 
being served in a 












PUES AND CHEAPE 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FGA SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 














aiiiee ve out 8t, Invaluable for India as 
don, Registered address 1 an Efficiont Yorie in ull 


‘To be had of all Storokeopers and Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakness. 





hat London,” 7 June 28, 1890, Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the pr aehigeteeaeed 
THE GREATEST WORDER OF MODERN TIMES, LEBIO'S EXTRACT Ge Tongth of time, 
AT Co, Li . 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. $$$ nt titlin, Penchoreh Avenue, London, England 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated | S014 Wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to ctfice of this paper. 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 

forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 

purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 


his work entitled The Nile Tribu 
““Lordered the dragoman Mahomet 
that | rie a peters ace 1 had the bev 
ice of the sick, with advice wats: Int f Children, Delicate Fe- 
mpapplicante, to whom Tf crtved. outa Hendache, Heartburn, Tas stion, Sour Eructations, 8les, and the Biolt- 
unmistakable purgative properties, they Bilious Affec ness of Pregnancy. 
eifect upon the patient, which satisties 














The Physician's Cure 
mj ox Gout, Rheumatic 

Gout and Gravel: the 
sefestand most gentle 
iedicine for Infants, 













short time I had 
quantity of Holley 











them of their value, 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN] 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


ota gertaih remedy for bad lors, bad breasts, and ulcer 
ult 

















ished in 1899, says—"T hi 
Tgave some to the 





ity of 
nd nothing 
, milky fowls 
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team cre tec titrate aa 
and the deman' became so xreat that | was obliged to lo 

aad the dem: hs meee rane that I was obliged to k ce up ENGLISH Aen yeh ED 
aiid By all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the {hroughout 
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“Pioneer” Golden Fi 1 

Wi 1 n Flake Cut. i OF alt Deaters, nail of the Mansfectar eros 
FULL REPOR Se ete: RUPTION eres ng Mixtuse> 4 By J. 2B ATENSON, 

of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from ering. Birds ye. RE PA, Old Bond  Steset, London, fi 






aka “Ke Fae * nt Ga 





the “ Japan Man 





" of copious translations from 
a Description by ‘Our Re- 
Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents, 

To be obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, or 


fo Kerry & Watsu, Limited, 
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The Sagan Weebly Mail. 


“ WALS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the Jaan 
Weekty Mart must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer. not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith, It isparticularivreauested that 
allletters on business be addressed tu the Maxacen, 
nade pavableto same: and that literary 
tributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 




















DEATHS 
At Zurich, his native place, in the 66th year of his age. 
H.C Mone, Fsq , formerly of Japan. 
On the 22nd August, at his residence, No. «3, Bluff, 
Yokohama, Grorce Waucnorg, in his soth year. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tax father of Count $6 expired on the 13th 
instant. 


HLH, Parscess Kitasirakawa left the capital 
on the 18th instant for Nikko. 

Mx. Waranane, Japanese Minister to Austria, 
will leave Japan on the 14th September next for 
his post. 





Viscount Inouye, President of the Railway 
Bureau, and his family, left Tokyo on the rgth 
instant for Kozu. 


Commanpsr Mocautara, naval attaché of the 
Japanese Legation at London, returned to 
Japan on the 17th instant. 

Mr. Kawaxrra, Consul at San Francisco, was 
ordered by the Foreign Department on the 
18th instant toYeturn to Japan. 


Durie the period from the sth May to the 
24th July last the number of persons attacked 


by influenza in Osaka was 4,025. 
Rartway communication between Okavwara 





and Iwanama, which had been suspended in 
consequence of the damage to the line, was 18- 
opened on the 19th instant. 





Tue | Regulations relating to Costs in Civil 
Cases were promulgated onthe rsth instant over 
the signatures of Counts Yamagata aud Yama- 
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da, by Law No. 64, which will come into force 
on and alter the ist January, 1So1, ‘The Re- 
gulations consist of sixteen articles. 








Ir is stated that the Senate will be abolished 
next month, when about forty Senators and 
secre will be appointed officials of the 
Bureau for Affairs of the Imperial Diet. 








Rattway communication between Kuwaori and 
Shiraishi, which had been suspended in con- 
sequence of the damage to the line, was re- 
opened on the 17th instant. 








Rattway communication between Kuroiso and 
Shirakawa, which 1 heen stopped for some 
time in consequence of the damage to the 
line by flooding, was re-opened on the 15th 
instant. 











Aw ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the roth instant, and was attended by Counts 
Yamagata, Matsukata, and Oki, Viscount Yo- 
hikawa, and Mr. Mutsu, the proceedings ¢los- 
ing at 3 p.m. 








Fire broke out on the night of the 7th inst., 
in the office of the Zodyo Asahi Shimbun nt 
Takiyamacho, Kyobashi, the place being  par- 
tially distroyed before the flames were extin- 
guished. 











Tur usual meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 15th instant, at which Counts Yamagata, 
Yamada, Saigo, Matsukata, and Goto, Viscount | 
Aoki, and Mes: Mutsy and Yoshikawa were} 
present, the proceedings jasting till a late hour. 











At a meeting of members of the Kodo Clab, 
Yokohama, held on the 18th instant, it was de- 





cided that the club should be dissolved. On 
the same day a motion of dissolution was passed 
ata meeting of members of the Kanagawa 
Club, Yokohama. 


Iv the Exhibition, articles valued at yen 
5.875.102 were sold during the week ended the 
28th ult., showing an increase of ‘yen 3,226,082 
as compared with the previous week and making | 
a total of yew 113,229,121 since the opening of | 
the Exhibition. 











Two women were killed by lightning on the 
trth instant, at Kinekimura, Kamikado-gum, 
Shimane Prefecture. On the same day three 
houses were entirely destroved and two men 
were killed by lightning at Minomura, Aua-gin, 
Hiroshima Prefecture. 

Ara meeting of members of the Central 
Sanitary Association, held ou the roth instantat 
the Home Department, it was decided that 
physicians who neglect to report to the Autho- 
rities persons attacked by cholera should be 
suspended from practice. 





‘Vue town office at Akechimachi, Ena-gun, 
Gifu Prefecture, was destroyed by lightning on 
the afternoon of the rith instant, one man bei: 
killed, On the same day one man was killed 
and two women injured by lightning at Imaichi- 
cho, Kamikado-gun, Shimane Pretecture. 








A Man named Sukamoto Senjiro, a clerk of 
the Finance Section in the Imperial Body 
Guards, was convicted in the Military Court on 
the rgth instant of having committed a breach 
of trust and stolen the sum of yew 5,000. He 
was sentenced to eleven years’ penal servitude. 













Accoxnix to a report of the Fakushima Pree 
fectural Government, four hundred and thirty- 
three houses floated away, two hundred and 
sevenly were destroyed iu si/u, and five thou- 
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sand nine hundred and fifty-one were inundat- 
ed. Thirty six persons were drowned by the 
floods which occurred in Fukushima Prefec- 
ture on the 7th instant. 











Tue Kyoto Chamber of Commerce presented 
a memorial to the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department on the 14th instant, asking that the 
Regulations as to Chambers’ of Commerce 
which have been rejected by the Senate should 
be promulgated, as they are of pressing im- 
portance, 


Av outbreak of fire took place on the night of 
the gth instant ina house at Higawa-mura, Nishi- 
tama-gun, Tokyo, and before the flames could 
be subdued twelve houses were destroyed. Early 
on the morning of the gth inst., nine dwellings 
were also entirely destroyed by fire at Amase- 
cho, Mishima-gun, Niigata Prefecture. 





Tne exports from Japan during the month 
of July last amounted to yen 5,258,875.370 in 
value, and the imports to yen 8,857,832.720, 
imports exceeding exports by yer 3.54,957.350. 
Bullion amounting to yen’ 1,329.822.190 was 
exported, and yen 29,494.040 imported during 
the same period. The receipts of varions 
Custom Iouses during the month were yen 


429,573,201. 














‘Uae ordinary half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the Bank of Japan was held a few 
days ago. The net profits for the past half of 
the present year were yen 1,633.339-451; of 
which yen 480,000, were set apart ior the re 
serve fund, ye 80,000 awarded to officers, yen 
59.000 to expenses of the new buildings, and 
Yew 750,000 Were appropriated to dividend, at 
the rate of 15 per cent, per annum, the remain- 
ing yeu 273.339.451 being carried forward 
the next account 

















Fire broke out on the afternoon of the 7th 
instant in a house at Owanimura, Minami- 
isngaru-gun, Aomori Prefecture, “destroying 
fifigen houses before the flames could be ex- 
tinguished. Early on the morning of the toih 
instant, the Nakanogo Mlementary School, ai 
Nakanogo, Kimisawa-gun, Shidzuoka Prelec- 
ture, was destroyed by fire. The village oflice 
at Hikawa-mura, Nishitama-gun, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, was burned to the ground on the 
gth instant. 








Tue Import and Export trade appears to be 


considerably affected hy the constant and rapid 





rise in sterling exchange, which has upset all 
calculations made a month ago. Buyers of 
Manchester goods and Metals are in no mood 
for business, and operations are almost s 
pended, though of course imports are nominally 
lower in view of the price of silver, A few 
hundred bales of Yarn have been taken, mostly 
English spinnings, and about 3,5co pieces of 
Shirtings have sold, and this includes nearly all 
the business in this line, Scarcely anything is 
done in Metals, and the small sales of Wire Nails 
reported have been at very low rates. Kerosene is 
dull, and prices are easier, thongh without quot- 
able change. Next to nothing done in Sugar, 
Exchange is responsible for the stagnation in the 
Silk market, the small wants of manufacturers 
and the price of silver making alarge business at 
the figures demanded here an impossibility, the 
settlements being less than half and the stock on 
hand about double that at same date last year. 
There has been a dribbling daily trade in Waste 
Silk, but the total is insignificant. Téa has 
been steadily purchased, but in less quantity, 
though at late rates. Exchange is still on the 
ascending scale, and closes firm with every indi- 
cation of a further rise. 
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DITIRIAL NOTE 
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COUNT FAG AKT, AND MR. KONO. 
‘Tur Koku-Hon of the sth instant publishes 
three open letters addressed to Count Itagaki, 
Viscount Tani, and Mr. Kono, respectively, In 
the ietter to Connt Itagaki, our contemporary 
ventures to observe that, despite the service 
which he rendered to the State at the time of 
the Restoration and the services which he has 
ince given in the cause of freedom, the public 
is inclined to doubt his fitness for the leader- 
ship of a great political party. For his sincerity 
and disinterested zeal everybody admires the 
Count, but men are not so ready to credit him 
“with the higher intellectual qualifications of 
statesmen. The Kotn-Hon thinks, however, 
that the very deficiency of Count Itagaki in 
intellectual ‘capacity has heen a means of 
adding to his fame. His name has, long been 
associated in the public mind with that of Count 
Goto. The latter's success was marvellous 
when he organized the Daido Danketsu ; but 
what is his position now? People only laugh 
at him, says our contemporary, for his incon- 
sistency. On the other hand, Count Itagaki 
seems to be on the eve of harvesting the pro- 
duce of the seeds so assiduously sown by him 
through so many years. From this cireum- 
stance, it will be seen that Count Itagaki, 
though he is no match for Count Goto in 
intellectual endowments, has attained his pre- 
sent enviable position in virtue of his sincerity 
and zeal. The Aosu-Hon then goes on to 
remark that, though Count Itagaki may desire 
to obtain a seat in the Cabinet, the time has 
not yet come for him to do so. At present 
a field of activity offers itself, apart from the 
Government, in which he may render incal- 
culable service to the State. There are, on the 
one hand, some extreme radicals rash enough 
in their zeal for imaginary principles to sac 
fice the practical interests of the country; 
while, on the other, there are public function- 
aries equally ready to abuse the power vested 
in them. Count Itagaki being highly respected 
by the statesmen, in power as well as by those 
out of office, our contemporary thinks that he 
is in a unique position to act as a sort of 
interpreter between the two parties above men- 
tioned and to check the extravagance of both, 
The Koku-Zon considers this to be the mission 
which the Count, among all the statesmen of the 
present day, is best qualified to fulfill. He 
would do himself an injustice, should he accept 
a Ministerial responsibility which, at this junc- 
ture, betrayed him into irretrievable errors. 


T TANI, 
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The letter to Viscount Tani may be sum- 
marized in a few words, Our contemporary 
observes that he is well read in Chinese philoso- 
phy, but thatthe public regards him in no other 
light than that of a brave, upright, and dis- 
interested soldier. Alluding to the fact that he 
enjoys the good opinion of noblemen, the Aoku- 
Hon advises him to become a leader among 
the members of the House of Peers, and to 
make it his business to set in the right direction 
the political opinions of nobles; a useful r6le, 
but one not very likely to satisfy Viscount Tani, 
we imagine. 








* . 
To Mr. Kano Toguma, a Privy Councillor, 
Koku-Hon addresses itself in an unusually 
ont-spoken manner. — After alluding in high 
terms to some celebrated episodes in his judicial 
career, when he distinguished himself by the 
inflexible impartiality of his judgments, our con- 
temporary proceeds to observe that when he 
afterwards became Minister of Education and 
subsequently Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, the public found ont for the first time 
that, with all his eloquence and his varied judi- 
cial experience, he was not fitted to assume 
direction in administrative affairs. Especially 
severe is the criticism on his conduct while 
he was one of the three Aanjé of the Senate, 
his colleagues in that office being Mr. Mutsn, 
the present Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Mr, Kato, President of 
the Imperial University. In those times the 
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late Marquis Kido and Count Ito were in- 
clined to conservative opinion. Strange as it 
may appear, Mr. Kato was more liberal at 
that period than either of these two statesmen, 
and he was consequent!y obliged to resign his 
position. But Messrs. Kono and Mutsu, though 
men of decidedly radical opinions, endeavoured 
to retain office by sacrificing their political ideas. 
The Koku-Hon goes so tar as to say that, in 
those days, Mr. Kouo was popularly regarded 
as a hard-hearted sharper, while Mr. Matsu 
was called a flippant sharper. These two gen- 
tlemen our contemporary regards as a well 
assorted couple, differing only in the manner 
here pointed out. They have also been closely 
matched rivals in official life, But lately, Mr. 
Kono has apparently become inactive and is 
growing more and more insignificant, while his 
rival's influence is daily increasing. Rumour 
has it, says the Kokw-/7on, that the elevation of 
Viscounts Yoshida and Aoki to the peerage and 
the exclusion of Mr. K6no from thathonour ex- 
cited his jealously, because Viscounts Yoshida 
and Aoki performed no distinguished services 
either at the time of, or since, the Restoration 
whereas he himszlf was one of the most merito- 
rious officials of the State under the new régime. 
He is reported to be very anxious to court the 
favours of the present Government so as to ob- 
tain a patent of nobility, but our contemporary 
hopes that this rumour of his wish may prove 
groundiess, since it would ill become him “to 
wag his tail for the favour of the clan Govern- 
ment.” Comparing him with Mr. Mutsu, the 
Tokyo journal frankly remarks that his intellect 
is good but narrow, while that of Mr. Mutsu 
is volatile but wide. In conclusion the Aoku- 
Hon advises Mr. Kono to part company with 
the Government and to enter the Diet, which 
seems to be a proper place for the exercise of 
his talent. The inference apparently suggested 
is that the Hosu-Zon assigns to him the rdle of 
a parliamentary agilator. 

































JOURNALISTIC PlavANcY. 
For ingenuity of device to render its co- 
lumns piquant and entertaining, perhaps the 
Kokumin Shimbun ranks second to non 
of the metropolitan newspapers, the Ji 
Shimpo not excluded. By way of illustration 
we invite our readers’ attention to the follo 
ing wanslation from that journal, not be: 
cause we endorse ils observations, but merely 
to show its methods, Let our contemporary 
speak for itself:—" The following articles are 
reported to have been ordered lately from China 
and other foreign countries by distinguished 
personazes :—a copy of John Bright's Life, by 
Count Goto, who is said to entertain the inten- 
tion of studying it carefully in order to in- 
troduce himself to a history of political idelicy ; 
a wild boar,* by Count Ito, who having opened 
his eyes to the insufficiency of mere cleverness 
as a means for successfully steering one’s course 
in life, intends to ride on the stout animal's 
back; the boar, it should be added, has no 
tail worth speaking of); a book on elocution, 
by Count Saigo, evidently for purposes of pre- 
paration against the time when he will be 
called upon to exercise his elocutionary powers 
in support of the Government's policy: a book 
on the art of grafting, by Count Yamada, who 
desires to learn from its pages the art of graft- 
ing a bamboo scion on a crytomeria, or the flesh 
ofa youth on the dried bones of an octoyen- 

an—in short any new thing on any old one : 
a treatise on evolution, by a certain conser- 
vative gentleman of great fame, who wishes to 
study the principles of evolution in order to 
learn the mysterious process of effecting wonder- 
ful metamorphoses in a night, such as from a 
monkey into a human. being, from an Imperia- 
list into a Jacobin, or from stiff-necked conser- 
vatism to e-brained radicalism.” 


















































PRESENT UNIVERSITY. 

Tue Imperial University is on the eve of a most 
fortunate event. It is abont to receive a gift 
which will make it the most celebrated and re- 
matkable institution of its kind in the world. 


VOR THE IMPERIAL 














* This animal is regarded in Japan as the symbol of a bli 
and headstrong soldier. 





UNIV 








On a certain hill in the province of Bingo, there 
is a temple which was erected some six cemtu- 
ries azo. Within the enclosure of this edifice 
digging was undertaken recently with the object 
of planting some edible. At a depih of about 
two feet a stone collin was unearthed, Opencd 
in the presence of the priests anda large con- 
course of curious folks, it was found to contin 
vermilion, the conventional environment 
aristocratic corpses, and in the rosy mineral 
reposed a skuil with a face more than two feet 
long, and one arm, The hair of the skull. still 
in a good state of preservation, was of extra 
ordinary thickuess, and the point of each hair 
was split so as to resemble a bundle of bristles. 
From the forchead grew two horns, More 
unmislakeable fragments of a devil could not be 
imagined, but how did they come to be buried 
ina temple ground and honoured with a stone 
cofin and vermilion packing? These ques- 
tions remain unanswered. The hideous relics 
have, however, passed inlo the possession of 
the abbot of Heto-in, in Tsumachi, Owari Pre- 
fecture, who intends to send them-first to the 
Hospital in Nagoya and thence to the Imperial 
University.” 
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SERVANTS? CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Justice Hawsixs, summing up in a case 
of libel recently brought by a butler against a 
master who had given him a character that he 
objected to, used words which are of interest 
and value to all householders. ‘ The learned 
Judge,” says Zhe Times’ report, “said that this 
case might not be without advantage to the 
public, since it might serve as ausefal warning. 
No master or mistress was bound by law to give 
a character to a servant, although of late a prac- 
tice had sprung up of servants asking for and 
almost demanding them. If, however, a master 
did give a character, the person asking for it 
had aright to have a true one given, and if a 
true one was not given the person knowingly 
giving a false one was liable, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to be fined £20. No action would lie 
against any one honestly giving a choracter to 
a servant, although a bad one, because it was a 
privileged occasion, and an action would only 
lie when any one gave a false character, know- 
ing it to be false, or not believing it to be true. 
If, however, the defendant honestly believed that 
what he was writing of the pliintiff was true, 
even although it might not be so in fact, the 
letter was privileged, and no action would lie 
against him. In this case it was for the plaintiff ta 
allirmatively satisfy the jury that the defendant 
had written the letter maliciously—that is, either 
knowing that it was untrue or not believing that 
it Was true, in order to deprive the defendant of 
|the privilege under which the letter had un- 
doubtedly been written ! 























JAPANESE COMMENTS ON YOKOHAMA 
JOURNALISM, 
Aw idea exists among a section of this com- 
munity that the anti-Japanese writing of certain 
local English newspapers attracts little attention 
outside the foreign Settlement and d: not be- 
get any feeling of indignation or dislike among 
¢ Japanese. The curiously ample share of 
pauence, or indifference, or long-suffering—call 
it what we may—with’ which this convenient 
doctrine credits the Japanese, has often provok- 
ed astonishment, especially when people observe 
that its propounders atiribute a wide-spread 
and pernicious influence upon the Japanese 
nation to every word written by a local English 
newspaper in defence of Japan's rights or in 
condemnation of the arbitrary treatment she 
sometimes receives at foreign hands. As an 
interesting illustration of this subject we trang- 
late a few words from a recent editorial note 
in the -Zokyo Shimpo—a note written, be it 
observed, before the publication by our iocal 
English contemporaries, of two articles abusin 
and sneering at Sir Edwin Arnold because he 
has adopted views different from theirs in the 
matter of Treaty Revision :—“ Recently when 
the Tokyo correspondent of the London Times 
wrote favourably of Treaty Revision and She 
Limes published a leading article in the same 
sense, the Fapun Gazelle and Yapan Herald 
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vehemently attacked these opinions and abused | 
Major-General Palmer, Captain Brinkley, and | 
the conductors of Zhe Times. Subsequently 
Sir Edwin Arnold addressed a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph on the same subject, and we 
were fully prepared to find that he too would 
become the object of the Gasetfe and Herald's} 
abuse, We were not mistaken, for the Herald 
has published a letter the writer of which asserts 
that itis natural for foreign men of Jetters to 
praise Japan when they come here, inasmuch as 
they receive kind and hospitable weatment at the 
ils of the Japanese, and are so carried away 
by the affabiliiy of the people and the beauty of 
the scenery, that they have no time to consider 
the true state of altairs, but devote themselves 
simply to collecting materials for attractive writ- 
ing and to discussing the things that please them- 
sel He goes on to bint that Sir Edwin 
Arnold has been the object of special attention 
at the hands of the Japanese Government, and 
that as he knows nothing about Japan, bis argu- 
ments on the subject of Treaty Revision are un- 
worthy of notice. At this rate, no foreign Wourist 
visiting Japan will hereafter be able to say a word 
in its favour, The Yapan Herald lias certainly 
furnished an exhaustive statement of English 
men’s selfishness, 
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This note, as we have said, shows how such 
writing as that of our local contemporaries 
reacts upon English reputation, They never 
reflect that the character they give to their own 
countrymen is petty and mean in the extreme. 
When an Eng'ish visitor of note comes to this 
country and writes pleasantly or kindiy about it, 
he is at once declared to have been either cajoled, 
decieved,or bribed. Tuere is absolutely no e 
ception, Every man who ventures to urge that 
Japan is entitied to more liberal international 
treatment, finds a shower of mud cast at bim 
and hears the public called upon to pronomice 
him weak-minded, selfish, or depraved. Can 
we be surprised if snch a miserable estimate 
of Englishmen by Englishmen is accepted by a 
Japanese journal? And yet,. what a consum- 
inately insolent farce the whole thing really is! 
Compare the revilers with the reviled. Just 
think fora moment what manner of men they 
are who have this mud thrown at them, and 
what manner of men are these who throw it. 
This is for the Japanese to consider. They 
are thoroughly capable of appreciating the di 
tinction, and when they make it they will see 
clearly how grossly British sentiment towards 
Japan. is travestied by its professed represen- 
iatives in such journals as those quoted by the 
Tokyo Shimpo. We cannot at the present 
moment recall so much as one solitary English 
newspaper of respectability which has ever 
written of Japan in an unsympathetic or ill- 
natured strain, ‘There do occasionally appear 
stupid items betraying ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness, but no serious article is disfigured by an 
unappreciative or unfriendly tone. By what 
class of writers, then, is British sentiment to- 
wards Japan to be guaged? By men whose 
abilities, erudition, and wide knowledge of 
public affairs have established their title to 
mould their country’s views; or by men whose 
ignorance, illiteracy, ignoble conceptions, and 
bitter prejudice would disgrace any type of 
civilization, We well understand that however 
strong may be the foundations of Japan’s 
friendship for England, they ran great risk of 
being sapped by this perpetual stream of 
wretched reviling and misrepresentation, but 
our belief is that the Japanese are competent to 
judge between the trae and the false, between 
the writers who parody and the writers who | 
reflect British sentiment. 
































THE HoUS 
Ir has been been decided, according to the) 
Mainichi Shimbun, that the new Parliament} 
House shall be regarded as a part of the Home 
Oifice’s buildings, The question of its attach- 
ment is said to have caused me controversy, 
one party being in favour of placing it in the 
hands of the Imperial Household Department, 
after the English precedent, and another advo- 
cating its wansfer to the Treasury, as is the case 


SOW PARLIAMENT. 
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in America. The Authorities have, however, 


finally decided that the business of repair and) 


so foith can be managed most conveniently by 
the Home Olfice. Some unfavourable com- 
menis have been made by foreign entics about 
the style of these new buildings, but ithas to be 
remembered that the structure is of an essentially 
temporary character, and that the first duty im. 
posed on the architect, who isa German genile- 
man of established competence, was to reduce the 
expenditure on account of the shell of the build- 
Mig to aminimum, An ordinary wooden struc- 
ture gives little scope for architectural disp! 
under any circumstances, but when the desi 

is limited by considerations of the  sitictest 
economy, he wisely abandons all half-hearted 
allempts at ornamentation and contents himsell 
with aisolute plainness aud simplicity, These 
cemporary structures tell their own story, namely. 
that no effort has heen made lo render them ex- 
ternully attractive, since that would have been 
mere wasie of money, and that every available 
cent has been saved to lay out on interior arrange- 
ments. Such a plan of procedure, though emi- 
uently practical, makes some demand on the 
courage of the architect adopting it, for he must 
know that it exposes him to the harsh comments 
of superficial observers who think only of the 
appearance of an edifice and forget its purpose 
or the conditions under which it was erected. 
Every competent critic who has inspected the 
intenor of the new buildings pronounces the 
arrangements most excellent and highly credit- 
able to the architect. 
or granted that the German architect entrusted 
with the planning and superintendence of the 
buildings has loyally and ably carried out the 























intention of the Government, by avoiding all| 


futile expenditure in the matter of externals 
and devoting the wimost possible care to internal 
fittings and arrangement, 





ITAGAKI’S POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 
AMonG prominent statesmen now out of power, 
says the Nippon, there are very few who have 
had mach experience in the organization of 
political parties. Count Itagaki is a conspicuous 
exception to this rule, With indefatigable energy 
he has worked constantly in the cause of liberai- 
ism. His patience has been such that ten 
years seemed to him like one day, and he has 
left no stone unturned to promote the interests 
of his party. By a large section of the public 
it has long been regarded as a matter of regret 
that the Count has met with so little success in 
all bis endeavours. But now, at length, the time 
for harvesting the fruiis of his past toils appears 
to be approaching. His influence is evidently 
needed for bringing about an alliance between 
the various progressive parties. The Mokumin 
Shindbun suggested recently that he should be 
made the keystone of the contemplated alliance, 
and the Hocht Shimbun seems to concur en- 
lirely with this view, for, in its issue of the 25th 
instant, it eulogized the Count as one of those 
rare statesmen who are just and magnanimous, 
willing to sacrifice self-interest to the public 
ood, and to forgive past wrongs and enmity 
in order to promote the cause of popular rights 
and good government. Thus it will be seen, 
says the Wppon, that in matters relating to this 
alliance, both Count Okuma and Count Goto 
are willing to yield to tie Tusa statesman’s 
claims, and when the alliance is effected, Count 
ltagaki is likely to be made generalissimo of 
the whole solidarity of progressive parties. 
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POLITICAL KNAY 
A ew days ago, some of our Tokyo contem- 
poraries published a sensational report to the 
effect (hat a murderous attempt was in contem- 
plation on the life of Mr. Muro Kojiro, the 
member of the Diet elected for the eizhth dis- 
trict of Niigata Prefecture. The report said that 
one Ono Jinsuke, and one Aizawa Keisaku, his 
brother Kenji, and one Kiga Kobunji, all be- 
longing to the Dasdo party, having been deeply 
mortified by the defeat of their candidate at the 
last election, had determined to wreak their 
vengeance on the successful candidate of the 
Katshin-to, (hat their plan was to dog their 
victim to Tokyo and murder him by means of 
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We may there!ore take it! 


explosives; that Kiya, one of the accomplices, 
turned informer, divulged the whole affair to 
| one of the Aarshsn-/o politicians in the district, 
| hii to furnish the informant with 


and asked 
/money to enable him to run away ; that the in- 
on having been conveyed to the police 








forma 
authorities, all the would-be assassins were ar- 
rested ; and that three bombs were found in 
their possession, The fact that the eighth dis- 
tict of Niigata was one of the most hotly con- 
tested places at the late election, as well as the 
circumstance that this district is said to be the 
focus of the Daido-ha Soshi, convibuted to 
give to this report an air of probability. Bat on 
account of certain features in the story, we were 
inclined to entertain doubts to ils accuracy, 
and consequently forbore to make any com. 
ments on it, Our conjectures have proved 
wight. ‘The latest news says that the whole 
affair is nothing more than a farce. In short, 
it appears now that the so-called murderous at- 
tempt was a pure fabrication of Kiga, who 
played the réle of informant in order to impose 
upon the Kaishiu-fo men and thus obtain 
money by false pretences. Thus the supposed 
political murder turus out to be nothing more 
than a sneaking attempt on the part of a 
swindler ! 
































© MORE BALD HEADS. 
According to the New Vork Medical Fournal, 
an almost infallille remedy for, if not an 
absolute preventitive of, baldness has at length 
been discovered. The American paper says -— 
“The treatment recommended by Lassar, of 
Berlin, for alopecia pilyrodes and alopecia 
areata has been attended with some brilliant 
resulis. According to Dr. Gractzer’s article in 
the Zherapeutische Monatschrift, but few cases 
resist the eatment, and after a few applications 
the downy sprouts may be seen. ‘the follow- 
ing procedure is to be repeated daily :— 








4. The scalp should be lathered well with a strong tar soap for 
ten’ minutes. 

a. This Lither is to be removed with lukewarm water, follow 
by colder water in abundance; then the scalp is to be dried. 

WA solution of biebloride of mereney, 1 to yoo, the m 
strum being equal parts uf water, glycerine, and eat d'Cologne 
oF alcohol, 18 10 be ruobed on 

4. The scalp is then rubbed dry with a soluti 











n conta 





ing 





beti-naphithol, r part, and absolute alcohol, a0 par 
5 





The final'step in the process is an anointing of the scalp 
an wnguent containing @ parts of salicylic seid, g parte at 
Uneture of benzoin, and 120 parts of neatsioot oil, 


This treatment should be persisted in for a 
period of six weeks or longer. Lassar, who, by 
the way, is the secretary-general to the Inierna- 
tional Congress of this year, has done much to 
awaken the profession from the lethargic state 
into which it had fallen in regard to the 
treatment of alopecia. He is reported to have 
weated a thousand cases in the manner de- 
scribed,” 





REORGANIZATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 


In regard to the question of reorganizing politi- 
cal parties, nearly all the leading members in 
the camp of the Ka/shinfo-to appear to entertain 
the opinion that the best interests of the country 
as well as of their party will be secured by dis- « 
solving their present organization and meeting 
other progressionist coteries half way in the 
efforts to form a new consolidation, To this 
course, Mr. Ozaki Yukio, the chief editor of the 
Choya Shimbun, has been, and still-is, raising 
asolitary, but by no means weak voice of dis- 
sent. What power of persuasion Mr. Ozaki 
has with the rank and file of the Aa/shin-fo 
| will be seen at the general meeting of that party 
to be opened September rst, when some final 
step isto be taken in regard to this question. 
In the meantime, itis interesting to follow Mr. 
Osaici’s arguments in the columns of the Choya 
Shimbun. In the issue before us, he con- 
tends that the first duty of all the progressionist 
parties lies in cOoperation for the revision of the 
Law of Pubiic Meetings and Political Asso! 
tions. After explaining that Article 28 of the 
law in question is a measure which cannot fail 
to cause great inconvenience to the people with- 
out bringing corresponding benefit to the Go- 
|vernment, the editor proceeds to argue that it 
|would be almost dangerous in the present ex- 
|cited temper of public opinion to insist on the 
|rigorous enforcement of the law. At least, it 
would be highly injudicious for the Govern- 
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ment to stir up hostile feeling, especially at 
a time when the opening of the Diet is so 
near athand. He then exhorts all parties in 
favour of progress to direct their united 
efforts towards the repeal of this obnoxious 
article, as an essential step precedent to 
amalgamation. For, he argues, so long as 
this article remains in force, successiul amal- 
gation will be next to an impossibility, It 
may seem, Mr. Ozaki admits, that should the 
existing parties dissolve their organizations 
first, and then proceed to amalgamation, their 
action would in no wise violate the regulation 
of the law in question, But such is, in his 
opinion a superficial, rather than a practical, 
view. The names and other accidental circam- 
stances of political parties may be changed ad 
Ubitum, but their reality will stand firm as long| 
as the principles that called them into existence 
remain unchanged. Consequently, in order to 
properly consummate a scheme of amalgama- 
tion, it will be a matter of prime necessity, even 
after the preliminary dissolution of existing 
party organizations, that a certain number of 
committees representing the various political 
creeds held by their original parties should meet 
together and make due arrangements for the 
formation of a new association. Now nothing 
s more clear than that such a movement in re- 
ality comes into direct conflict with the provision 
of the obnoxious article. Men may talk of 
anmlgamation, but what they really mean is 
nothing more or less than alliance, for, says Mr, 
Ozaki, party spirit and sentiments do not depend 
for their existence upon mere names. What 
simpleton can imagine, he comtemptaously asks, 
that the nominal dissolution of the parties could 
have the effect of eradicating, in a few months, 
all party spirit! The expectation would be 
utterly chimerical, and it will therefore be clearly 
seen that the 28th Article of the new Law places 
an almost insurmountable obstacle in the path 
of the progressionist parties successfully carry- 
ing out their petscheme, Why, then, are those 
advocating this course so tardy in coming for- 
ward and uniting their efforts with the Aavshin- 
Zo for the repeal of this objectiouable provision ? 
Mr. Ozaki declares himself quite unable to 
comprehend their hesitation. “If their apathy,” 
he says, “is caused by chagrin at being led by 
the Aayshin-fo in this matter, it must be con- 
sirued as unmistakable evidence that their old 
imosity to that party still survives, and in that 
case, whowill believe in the genuineness of their 
desire for amalgamation?” In conclusion, the 
etitor of the Céoya expresses a very pessimistic 
view as to the final success of the scheme of 
consolidation. ‘We do not hesitate to say,” 
he writes, ‘that it is simply an impossibility to 
form a truly harmonious association out of ele- 
ments which cannot even be persuaded to 
cGoperate efficiently for the removal of a com- 
mon and patent evil.” 
» 
ae 

Whatever may be said about the Governments’ 
liberality in its manner of enforcing this 28th 
article, we cannot but think that the results will be 
wholesome, We speak of the enforcementof the 
article, because, as our readers an aiready aware, 
its actual provisions are not in any sense new. 
They were embodied in the old law in precisely the 
same terms, and though the Authorities may be 
Llamed for not repealing them, the charge that 
such an article has been specially enacted at this 
juncture, is based on pure ignorance. Practic- 
ally speaking, however, the difference between 
the former state of affairs and the present seems 
to be radical, for whereas nothing was officially 
done, under the provisions of the old Law, 
to oppose the steps taken by the Kiushiu pro- 
#ressoinists for the amalgamation of the various 
liberal parties, the enactment of a new Law em- 
bodying the vetoes was immediately followed by 
resolute police interference. And what has 
been the result thus far? Tas it not been that 
strong grounds are furnished to doubt the 
sincerity of the scheme of amilgamation? We 
quite agree with Mr, Ozaki Yukio that a meet- 
ing of representative committees to arrange a 
general platform would be expedient as a step 
precedent to the effective fusion of parties, and 
that the Law forbids such a meeting. But it 
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seems to us that the Government's action has 
brought out the spirit of mutual independence 
really existing between the various politica 
factions of the present day, and has affor 
warrant to believe that the proposed amalgama- 
tion had for its unique purpose the overthrow or 
the Cabinet and would not have survived the 
achievement of that result. Every incident ot 
the political compaign confirms our often ex- 
pressed belief that there can be no reaily genuide 
and permanent basis of party organization until 
the nation’s representatives are brought face to 
face with living issues within the walls of the 
Diet. Unions formed before that time cannot 
be inspired by pure solicitude for the public 
weal, or stand ona foundation of honest. prin- 
ciples, The Government has ardently acted on 
this belief, and there is reason to hope that the 
end will justify the mean 



























THE IMPORT oF RICE. 
Tur Datdo Shimbun thinks it will be of interest 
to give figures of the total import of foreign rice 
since the harvesting of the Japanese crops in 
October last. The table is a3 follows — 














Yoxouama, Kou. OSsKa, 
Bokun bebu, boku. 
Oct. 1889 we. 7.751600 1.477.600. 1,817,600 
Nov., 1889 .. 94.000 738 0v0 as 
Dec., 1889 vs... 200.400 506.400 = 
Jan, 1890 0. £90400 7.373.600 240,000 
Feb, 1890 « 2.277600 9.8,0.400 800.200 
Mar., 1850 13.573.600 0.710.000 11,741,600 
April, 1890..6 33,199.800  47,550.600 24,300 800 
May, 1890... 45,311.200 45,245,400 12,857.60 
June, 1840 1--131)712000 100,475 640 65,464.40 











34,761.60 






































Total... 245,929,000 117,291,200 

Nacasvt, Ornee Powrs. Toran, 

ok kot. ol. 
Oct., 188y §25.600 600.40 12,252,800 
Nov., 1889 B4oo 1,507,200 2.367.600 
Dec 189s 86.000 9,756.000 4,608,800 
Jon, 1890 321009 7,0%4,800 15.992.800 
Febs, 189) ae. 1,029,200 8,051,600 49%.000 
Mary 1800... 145) 7.488.800 05,058,400 
April, 1890 4 10,68.000 119 867.0000 
May, TH90 won. 2, 12,588,800 121 888.800 
June, 1899 «. 18,594,100 345,507,600 
Total ... 40,018.400 71,580,000 710,580.800 
As will be seen from the above table, the 


largest import in onemonth is that for June last, 
the smallest figure being in November last year, 
and the grand total representing 710,580.800 
koku ov 1,776,452 piculs. 








DINNER IN 
AMonG the foreign guests responding to the 
special invitations sent abroad to attend the 
Uyeno Exhibition was Mr. Gustavus Goward, 
who some years ago was First Secretary of the 
American Legation at ‘Tokyo. The United 
States Government, out of compliment to Japan, 
made Mr. Goward an Honorary Commissioner 
to the National Exhibition for the purpose of 
studying and reporting upon its exhibits. Special 
stress was laid in the making of this appoint- 
ment upon Mr. Goward’s connection with the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, which 
corporation had commissioned him its Represen- 
tative in Japan under the title of Commissioner. 
Mr. Goward arsived in this country in. time to 
appear at the ceremonies of the presentation of 
s by the Emperor at the Exhibition, He 
meanwhile been promoting the work of his 
mission, soit seems, with very successful results. 
On the 7th instant, at a meeting of the ex- 
hibitors, ‘called for the purpose and. presided 
over by Commissioner-General Hanabusa, Mr. 
Goward delivered a lengthy address upon the 
International Exposition of 1893, full reports of 
which have been published in the Japanese Press. 


OKYO. 






















* * * 

As a partial retum for the many courtesies 
received, Mr. Goward gave, on the 15th instant, 
at the Noble’s Club, Shiba, an informal Japa-| 
nese dinner complimentary to the officials of | 
the Exhibition, to which other oflicials were in- 
vited. Absence from the city prevented the 
tendance of some, though in the general 
acceptance, we noticed as present Count Matsu- 
kata, Viscount Sano, their Excellencies Hana- 
busa, Kuki, and Watanabe, Vice-Minister 

















Okabe, and others of the Foreign Office, and 


Tinany heads of Bureaux of severat Depart. 
ments connected with exhibition affairs, such 
as Messrs, Saito, Sakata, Yaniataka, Hatano, 
and Okakura, Chief Secretary Kaneko, of the 
House of Peers, and Mr. Shugio, as Honor. 
ary Commissioners of the World's Culum- 
bian Exposition of 1893, by their presence 
cemented the ties belween America and Japan, 
Thoroughly Japanese in character, the enter- 
tainment was enlivened by special features ap- 
propriate to the occasion. In the dances * the 
ball was set in motion” by the rolling of a 
large sphere representing the globe, on which 
was painted the map of the world, midst the 
fluttering of foreign flags cartied by the daucers 
who were costumed in Yukata, decorated in an 
artistic manner by Japanese writing and designs 
descriptive of the World's Fair. In the march 
of nations around the sphere and in the many 
evolutions, the Japanese character of the edori 
was strictly preserved and the song adapted to 
the dance was in harmony with the general 
idea. he applause that greeted the new dance 
marked its success. In the subsequent dances 
it was apparent that in the selection the World’s 
Fair had not been forgotten, though not made ob- 
strusive. 











a*e 

Not unmindfal of the dignity and im- 
portance of “the Press,” which every American 
reveres, Mr. Goward gave on the 16th a dinner 
to the newspaper editors of Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, Nearly all the Press were represented at 
the gathering. Having been called together for 
social converse, but few speeches were made, 
and those partook largely of welcome or were 
of a congratulatory order, The special dances 
of the former occasion were repeated with vary- 
ing features and additions, The guests mani- 
fested their enjoyment and appreciation by an 
unusual attention to the exercises, and prolonged 
their stay for some hours afterwards. On both 
evenings each guest carried away with him the 
souvenirs of the feast in shape of fans, &., 
among which were hemispherical sake ‘cups, 
illustrating in colours the various countries of 
the world which would be represented at the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893. 














THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENTATIY, 
Count Iracaxt, according to the Zokyo Shimpo, 
is of opinion that the President of the House of 
Representatives should be chosen from among 
the political parties of the time. The Count’s 
reasons for this view are very vaguely stated by 
the Shimpo, but the principal of them is that 
the plan he recommends is the custom in 
Western lands. So itis undoubtedly, but chiefly, 
we imagine, because to find a man who to 
competence for such a post adds the quality of 
belonging to no political party, would be prac- 
tically impossible. In the Japanese House of 
Representatives as recently élected, there are, it 
is true, about a hundred members of so-called 
“independent” principles, but recent events 
have shown that a large proportion of these will 
probably enlist under the banners of the Moku- 
sut FHozon-lo, so that even if the House desired 
to choose three neutral persons from whom the 
Emperor might nominate a President, the task 
would be beyond its power. 
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RELATIONS, 
Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun, noticing the issue 
of the amended Mining Regulations, by Law 
No. 55, remarks that the’old law, having been 
promulgated in 1873, has in several respects 
come into conflict, or at any rate variance, with 
later statutes, and for some time the necessity of 
alteration has been fully recognised, Since last 
year, it is stated, the Cabinet has had under con- 
sideration a measure dealing comprehensively 
with the subject of mining, but in view of anti- 
cipated delay in promulgating it, the Authorities 
deemed it advisable to issue a temporary set of 
regulations. These latter are in several respects 
welcome additions to the legislative enactments 
ofthe empire, particularly the provision limiting 
the area that may be held for mining purposes 
to 600,000 #subo, which of course wiil tend 10 
prevent the accumulation of mining property ina 





THE NEW MINING 
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fewhands. The old article providing that, in case 
of disagreement between an owner of land and 
an intending purchaser, the land shouldbe bought 
by the Government, does not find a place in the 
hew measure, as it has been shown to be in- 
consistent with the present financial system. 











TEMPERATURE DURING THE DOG-DAYS. 
‘Tue temperature during the period called Doy. 
—from the 2oth of July to the roth of August 
—is supposed, doubtless correctly, to have a 
great influence on the rice harvest. The fiercer 
the heat during that interval the better, provided 
only that there has been rain enough previously. 
The Japanese farmer desires nothing beter 
than a sun hot enough to boil the water in 
which the young rice plants are growing. ‘This 
year the temperature is generally supposed to 
have been below the average, and there has been 
so much rain that all kinds of vaticinations have 
been uttered about crop prospects by interested 
persons, In order to furnish trustworthy data 
for forming an opinion, the Meteorological 
Bureau of the Home Department has published 
a table showing the temperature during the 
Doyé period for the past five years. The figures 
are as follow:— 

















‘Temperature (in FAnReNnerT Deories) PROM THE 
ISTH OF JULY To THE oru OF AUGUST. 








Averaye 
Years, temperature, Maximum, — Minimum, 
1BSO sccsastsnize Br2h seeeeeene QSL wrens 74-3 
HSSZ vieseewseee 79.75 - S636 S120 
1833 Syor 6 70-34 
18Xy 91.94 cee 7304» 84.17 
1890 BHI9. cosets QRS 17-74 





It appears from this table that while the varia- 
tions of temperature have been far greater this 
year than in any year since 1856, the average 
temperature has been nothing remarkable, be- 
ing in fact less than the corresponding figure 
for 1888 or 1889, though greater than that for 
any of the preceding three years. On the 
whole, most people will be disposed to agree 
that this has been a cool summer, though the 
heat was occasionally severe enough to create 
a very different impression for the time being 
Some days at the end of June and in the begin 
ning of July were at least as hot as anything we 
remember to have felt at the corresponding 
season in any year since 1868, 

















CONCERT BY FOREIGN MUSICIANS AT THE 
PALACE. 

‘Tuer Mayusttgs the Exrrror ano Empre 
have for the third time honoured foreign musi 
cians by allowing them to perform atthe Palace 
in the Imperial presence. The artists thus gra- 
ciously distinguished on the sent occasion 
were the celebrated flautist Professor Terschak, 
the great pianiste Madame Schiiller, and the 
violinist whose presence at the Japanese Aca- 
demy of Music so often enables us to hear first- 
rate music on the king of instruments, Professor 
Dittrich. The intimation that their Majesties 
would be pleased to hear these eminent experts 
was conveyed in writing through H.E. Marquis 
Nabeshima, President of the Japanese Musicial 
Society. and Mr. Izawa, Director of the Im- 
perial Academy of Music, ‘Ihe Concert was 
held in the new Palace, in the beautiful salon 
known as the “ Hail of the Thousand Grasses.” 
The large windows, extending to half the 
height of the hall, made of plate glass, and 
the exquisitely carved doors, with their red 
and gold lacquer and inlaid mother-of-pearl, 
aud many other striking features were subse- 
quently spoken of by the artists with mach ad- 
miration. They were happy too in finding an 
excellent piano. Tt was one of Steinway’s, and 
in tone and condition were everything that 
could be desired. The artists were introduced by 
Marquis Nabeshima. The arrangement of the 
audience resembled in every respect that of a 
European Court Concert. Their Imperial Ma- 
jesties sat in the centre, and the Princes and 
Princesses of the Imperial family occnpied seats 
ranged along to sides of the hall, The heat was 
unfortunately great, but the performers showed 
no symptom of fatigue, playing throughout with 
the greatest verve. The Japanese fantasia by 
Professor Terschak gave great pleasure, and 
elicited marked applause from ceveral of those 
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Tt not infiequently happens that im- 
pressive parts of performances of this kind ae 
madestill more telling by something quite casual. 
Such was the case when Professor Terschak was 
rendering the “Chant du Demon” in his most 
effective manner. The heavens clouded over 
and the large hall grew dark, and just as the 
Professor had reached the most weird part of 
the Chant, the darkness grew deeper and the 
wind came whistling into the building and blew 
the artist’s hair to and fro, thus adding inten- 
sity to the impressive aspect which, under the 
excitement of his performance, bis giant form 
assumed. And when he came to those strangely 
loud notes the sound of which has alarmed so 
many people in the course the Professor's tra- 
vels,the low moaning of the wind was heard 
throughout the builuing, as though nature were 
in sympathy with art. ‘Their [imperial Majesties 
were graciously pleased to express much sati 
faction at the performance. The artists were 
first thanked on behalf of their Majesties by 
Marquis Nabeshima immediately after the con- 
cert, and the next day Viscount Hijikata was 
sent by the Emperor and Empress to assure 
them that their ‘wonderful playing’ had greatly 
pleased their Imperial Majesties.” ‘The iollow- 
ing is the programme :— 
































ert Gps Unease 
2. Viewxtemps—Hallide vind Potona 
Prot Dittrich u. shine. 8 
5: List ler 
4 Terschak—Fantasie ber zwei lapauiache Lieder (Hara fara. 


be und Sabura) tar Fidte und Pianu—der Compositeur u. 
Mie. Sehuller, 








e fir Violin u, Piano 
wller. 








pshodie Hongrois No- 9 fir Piano—Mine, 














ie fir Violin a. Piano—Prof, 
Dittrich u, Mme, Schuller 

e—"Giand Polka de Concert" fiir Piano—Mme. 
Schuller, 





6. Wall 








7. Terschak—Sonvambula Fantasie mit der prossen Caden 
Chane du Den fr Plote und Fiano Op. 4, 


Compositenr a. Mme. Schuile 











PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE OF PRERS. 
Tus far, Count Yanagiwara has been popular- 
ly believed to be the most probable President of 
the House of Peers. But if we may credit a 
report published by the 2omiuré Shimbun, this 
notion appears to be groundless. That paper 
states in unhesitating terms that Count Ito will 
be called on to fill the important offi Ac- 
cording to positive information obtained by our 
contemporary, Count Ito’s recent visit to the 
Palace, instead of being connected with the 
Count’s entering the Cabinet as conjectured 
by the public generally, was the occasion of com- 
municating the Imperial intention of appointing 
him) President of the Upper House, which 
oflice the Count is represented to have accepted 
gratefully. In this context, the Tokyo journal 
ventures upon another prediction in regard to 
the Speakership of the House of Kepresenta- 
tives. On the supposition that the proposed 
alliance of progressive parties will be accom- 
plished, the Yoréuri is fally convinced that the 
prize will certainly fall to either Mr. Nakajima 
Nobuyuki or Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi. As one 
of the avowed organs of the Kaésshéu-fo, our 
contemporary remarks, with laudable impar- 
tiality, What, though neither of these gentlemen 
has had any affinity with the Ka/shin-fo, the 
party will be most willing to accept either 
as a man of catholic views far akove party spirit 
and caprice. In this case, the opposite side of 
the House will name as their standard-bearer 
either Mr, Kusumoto Masataka or Mr. Yoshino 
Seikei. We (Fapaa Mail) attach no credit to 
this prediction about the Speakership. 





























THE TOKYO MUNICIPAL 

WORKS. 
Accorpina to the Chugaé Shsgys Shimpo, a 
municipal loan of 8,000,000 yen ix to be raised 
for detraying the cost of supplying the capital 
with good drinking water. The total amount 
of estimated expense is 7,990,000; and origin- 
ally it was proposed that this outlay should 
he met, first, by a Government subsidy of 
2,250,000 yew in annual instalments of 150,000 
yen for 15 years ; secondly, by tie proceeds of 
the sale of public lands on the banks of rivers 
and canals (popularly called Aushi-ché); and 
thirdly, by raising a municipal loan. It has 
lately been decided, however, not to make use 


LOAN FOR WATER 











of the second of these sources, but to raise the 
whole sum in the form of a municipal loan of 
8,000,000 yen, According to the present plan, 
water pipes will be at first laid only through 
densely populated districts of the city, becaus 
in the districts where houses are widely separat- 
ed, profits would be relatively small. The 
works to be undertaken in the more thickly 
peopled parts of the city will cost about 6,500,000 
yen. There will, therefore, be a surplus of 
1,509,000 yer whieh sum is to be employed for 
the purchase of land and for other purposes, it 
being anticipated that the laying of pipes will 
involve some changes in the streets of the 
capital. Consequently this Jatter sum will be 
placed to the joint account of the Water-works 
and City Improvements. For the first: year or 
two, there will not be much profit from the works, 
and the Government subsidy will be used for 
the payment of interest (7 per cent.) on the 
municipal debt. It is expected that an Imperial 
Ordinance will be shortly issued deciding the 
control of the Water-works affairs. The muni- 
cipal loan will be raised on the promulgation of 
the said ordinance. Our contemporary does 
not state how the expenses for supplying the 
less densely populated parts of the city are to 
be defrayed, but it appears that the Government 
subsidy and the profits arising from the finished 
part of the water system are to be employed for 
the purpose. 




















MEMBERS OF THE HOUSS OF PEERS BY IMPERIAL 

NOMINATIO: 
On the authority of the Wippon, whose infor- 
mation in regard to Court affairs proves very 
frequently accurate, we publish some news re- 
lating to the Lmperial nomination of Members 
of the House of Peers, In the first place, our 
contemporary informs us that the number of 
members who are to have this distinguished 
honour, has already been decided to be thirty in 
ail, of whom twenty will be chosen out of the 
present Senators and the rest from among the 
people, The selection of only thirty members 
out of neariy seventy Senators naturally involved 
great difficulty and led toa difference of opinion 
among “ the powers that he.” Some advocated 
that, in considerations of their past services, the 
older Senators should be chosen in preference 
to the younger, while others preferred the latter 
on the score of ability. This point remained 
undecided for some time, but the second opi- 
nion finally prevailed. About half of the Sena- 
tors thus elected will be appointed Court 
Councillors in addition to membership of the 
Upper House. As to the date for the official 
announcement of these appointments, the 
Tokyo journal names the 14th and the 15th of 
September. 






























THE LAW OF POLITICAL ASSOGIATIONS anv 
PROGRESSIVE PARTIES. 
We have already reproduced the comments of 
the Tokyo daily papers on the 28th article of 
thenew Law of Public Meetings and Political As- 
sociations, It may, however, be worth while to 
quote also the opinions of some of the influential 
magazines of the capital. ‘The Aefzaz Zasshi, 
which is generally noted for the sobriety of its 
views, is unusually excited in discussing this 
question. After noting that the enforcement of 
the 28th Article has been like a peal of thunder 
in a blue sky, our contemporary proceeds to 
observe that, as the result of the decisive step 
taken by the Authorities, the proposed alliance 
of progressive parties will probably be converted 
into their amalgamation. In another editorial 
note, the Tokyo periodical reports that Mr. Mutsu 
and Viscount Aoki are in favour of repealing 
the obnoxious article. However that may be, 
there is no doubt that the Kavshin-to has de- 
cided to present a memorial for its repeal, and, 
in case the memorial should fail to obtain the 
favourable attention of the Authorities, the party 
will make its first motion ia the Diet in that 
sense.“ Wealso,” the Ke/za? Zasshé continues, 
“are of opinion that the article ought to be re- 
voked. If it be meant to prohibit the formation 
of political parties, well and good. But so long 
as such is not the object of the Government, 
political parties ought to have a full measure of 
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freedom in their actions, The Government 
may forbid the alliance of parties, but how 
can it prevent them from uniting themselves 
against it, in the event of its adopting mea- 
sures condemned by public opinion. To 
anticipate others is the first step towards 
defeating them, while to be anticipated is 
the prelude of discomfiture. The Government 
ought to repeal the obnoxious article before the 
parties out of power bring the matter before the 
Diet. Otherwise the Authorities will incur the 
disgrace of being forced to do what they might 
have done voluntarily with a certain amount of 


grace. 
* Ne * 

The Kokumin-no-Tomo, writing on the same 
subject, observes that the way in which the 
Government has given effect to ils own inter- 
pretation of the 28th Article has excited surprise 
and indignation—an exactly similar provision 
couched in exactly the same words was con- 
tained in the old law, but it remained a dead 
letter, for no official step was ever taken to pre- 
vent alliances between political parties. Our 
contemporary illustrates this by referring to the 
formation of the Daido Danketsu—an organi- 
zation formed originally by the union of several 
small political bodies—and the association of 
five parties last year in opposition to the 
trealy programme of Count Okuma. , The 
grand scheme of alliance, our contemporary 
goes on to observe, has now indeed been 
thwarted, but the rigorous step taken by the 
Government has paved the way for the form- 
ation of a great political party by amalga 
mation. The Tokyo journal then ironically 
remarks that this may possibly be the ardent 
desire of the Government, and that those who 
imagine the suppression of political parties to 
be the aim of the Cabinet, do not perhaps know 
the true intentions of Ministers. 

* = e 

As to the formation of a great progressive party, 
the above two influentive periodicals entertain 
high hopes. The Aikokuko-to, the Ftyu-to, 
and the Kiushu Shimpo-to have already dis- 
solved their organizations, The Daido Dan- 
ketsu and the Kaishin-fo have not yet come to 
any definite decision, Itis, however, announced 
that they will adopt some conclusive resolution 
at their general meetings to be shortly convened, 
the former party about the 17th or the 18th in- 
stant and the latter about the beginning of 
September. [Since this was in type a paragraph 
in the Mippon says :— Ata general meeting 
of members of the Daido Danketsu party, held 
on the 17th instant at the Yayoisha, Shiba, it was 
decided, after a long discussion, that the party 
should be dissolved.”] Astothe Dardo Danketsu, 
the Kokumin-no-Tomo observes that the mem- 
bers from the North-East are very enthusiastic 
about amalgamation, while a small section of the 
party in Tokyo is inclined to oppose the idea. 
With regard to the Karshin-to, the Kesar 
Zasshi tells us that the party is divided into 
three groups: the first group favouring amalga- 
mation, but desiring to decide the question at a 
general meeting ; the second opposing amalga- 
mation, but advocating the dissolution of the 
present organization, with the object of starting 
a social club by way of prelude to the formation 
of a new party; and the third maintaining that 
the Kaishin-to ought to preserve its present 
organization, there being no necessity for amal- 
gamation, which, even, if accomplished, will not 
last long. ‘The Tokyo periodical states that the 
first group is the most numerous, and that its 
opinion will prevail in the coming general 
meeting of the party, 

















SECRET MERTING IN HIRAKAWACHO. 

Ow the afternoon of the rath ins a room of 
the residence of Mr. Kawashima Jun, in Hira- 
kawacho, Tokyo, a small knot of gentlemen 
were observed to be engaged in a conversation 
of apparently absorbing interest. The size and 
the general surroundings of the meeting were 
not of a nature to attract the attention of casual 
observers, but to persons at all conversant with 
the present state of Japanese politics the great 
political importance of this seemingly insigni- 
ficant gathering will be manifest at once, when 
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we say that the names of the gentlemen as- 
sembled were Messrs. Naido Roichi, Oi Ken- 
taro, Nakaye Tokusuke, Shimada Saburo, Kato 
Masanosuke, Takata ‘ i, Hayashi Yuzo, Ka- 
taoka Kenkichi, Sugita Tei-ichi, Kono Hirona- 
ka, Suzuki Shoji, Oye Taku, Yamada Buho, 
Matsuda Masahisa, and Kawashima Jun. The 
meeting was ostensibly of a social nature, but 
the fact that each of the five political parties 
now contemplating amalgamation was repre- 
sented in exactly equal numbers, was too signi- 
ficant to escape the notice of the vernacular 
press, which has commented eagerly on the 
incident. Indeed, it has now become an open 
secret that the meeting was really intended asa 
sort of preliminary conference to negotiate 
terms of amalgamation. The Nippon gives 
what purports to be a report of the proceedings 
of the conference. It runs thus :— 
After some embarrassing silence, Mr. Nakaye 
was the first break the ice. Well, gentlemen, he 
said, it gives us no pleasure to be thus blankly re- 
garding one another's faces, Het us do something. 
Mr. Shimada—Let me take npon myself the 
work of recording the proceedings of the meeting. 
Here a proposition was made for appointing a 
committee to prepare a draft scheme of amalga- 
mation, 
Mr. Naido—Had we not better ask the Kiushiu 
Doshikai to undertake this work? 
Mr. Yamada—I doubt the advisability of our 
party’s undertaking the work. I would rather 
decline, 
Mr. Naido—I hope my proposition may be 
adopted by the meeting. 

This course was finally adopted, 
Mr. Oye—I am in full concurrence with the 
views just expressed. ‘The Kiushin Doshikai, be- 
ing a new party, is free from all kinds of disagiee- 
able relations in the past and consequently is pl. 
in a singularly happy position for undertal 
work of this kind. A draft prepared by it runs no 
risk of being received unfavourably either by the 
Daido Danketsu, or the Katshinto, as would natur- 
ally be the case did the draft emanate from a party 
hitherto in opposition to those whose union is now 
sought. Moreover, considering the de ty of 
forming the new great party as far as possible on 
the model of the political parties in western conn- 
ties, I think it very advisable to trust this important 
works to such men as Me. Kawashima, who has 
spent so many years in investigating affairs of the 
kind in Europeand America. “Should it, however, 
be made public that the draft for organizing the 
new party was entrusted to the hands of the Kiu 
shu Doshikai, the natural consequence would be 
—well the result would not be entirely satisfa 
tory, to say the least. I should like, therefore, to 
recommend that the draft be represented as having 
been prepared with the concurrence of all the 
parties concerned, 






































Mr. Naido-—Inasmuch as it will be by our own 
resolution that the preparation of the draft is in 
trusted to the Kiusha party, the formal responsi 
bility of the worl will of coutse rest upon us all. T 
see no occasion for the uneasiness expressed by Mr. 





ye. ‘ 
Just here Mr. Kawashima produced a sheet of 
paper bearing what purported lo be a draft prepar- 
ed by the Kagoshima Daishikai. 
Mr. Shimada—Now the draft committee having 
been fixed, what shall we consider next? 
Mr, Naido—In the first place, we had better 
fix the principles of the new party and then our 
platform. While matters of mere detail need not 
be settled at the present meeting, I think we can 
express on this occasion our views respecting the 
party's principles and platform, 
v. Suzuki--The vindication of the national 
honour shall be placed in the fore front of the 
party’s platform ! 

So saying, he was proceeding to refer to the 
treaty revision affairs of last year, when— 

Mr. Sugita interposed—That affair should not 
be discussed here, beca 

Mr. Oi—I cannot understand why Mr. Sugita 
seeks to prevent others from giving full expression 
to their views. Me. Sugita always— 

Here a few sharp words were exc hanged, 
int, Suzuki—In iy opinion, it is of paramont 

portance that treati i 
ri ae that treaties of full equality should be 

He then propounded 
on the subject, 

_ Mr. Shimada—Such 
sing to ns, 
Kawashima—Q 
reign relations of the 
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and I hope eamnestly that it will be preserved in 
the programme of the new party. 

Mr, Kawashima—L suppose there will be no 
objection to our adopting liberalism as our 


principle. 

Mr. Shimada—And our motto should be “ Mag- 
nifying the Glory of the Crown and the Extension 
of Popular Rights.” y 

These remarks elicited neither approval nor 
condemnation. 

Such was the substance of the proceedings of the 
meeting. ‘The most striking features about it 
were an exchange of sharp words between Messts, 
Oi and Sugita, aud a spirited argument between 
Messrs. Suzuki and Takata, 

Considering the attitude the Nrppon adopts 
towards the proposed amalgamation, we are 
not at all prepared to vouch for the accuracy of 
the above report, especially when we remember 
how frequently the light of truth in such matters 
is apt to be deflected in passing through jour- 
nalistic lens. The editor of the Choya Shim- 
bun avers that there must be some inaccuracies 
in the report, especially in the part referring 
to Mr. Shimada. Moreover, one thing will 
certainly strike our readers, as it has struck us, 
how did the Wippon and other papers obtain 
access to the above information. The con- 
ference was avowedly confidential, and in- 
ferentially all discussions were conducted under 
the seal of strict secrecy. That outsiders should 
have been allowed to overhear the proceedings 
of such a conference cannot be credited. If we 
accept the. report, we must at the same time 
accept the disagreeable hypothesis that the 
events which transpired at the conference were 
divulged by some of the representatives present, 
Such untrustworthy action is by no means to be 
hailed as an auspicious omen of the success of 
the proposed amalgamation, and we may make 
the same comment about the publication of the 
so-called report in the columns of newspapers 
professing to be friendly to the cause of union. 


















THE CONSERVATIVES. 
Accorpine to the Choya Shimbun, the con- 
servatives, alarmed at the prospect of all the 
progressive parties forming an amalgamation, 
are trying to prevent the consummation of the 
scheme. They are represented as endeavouring 
to cause discord among the progressionists by 
pointing out the absurdity of parties which stdod 
in diametrically opposite positions last year on 
the question of Treaty Revision, passing, this 
year, into one political camp. Our contem- 
porary rebuts this attack with considerable 
warmth and ridicules the idea as too silly to 
impose upon public intelligence. “The ulti- 
mate object,” the Choya avers, “of the Daido 
Danketsu and the Fiyu-fo in opposing Count 
Okuma’s treaty revision proposals, was one 
and the.same with that of the Kashin-to 
in approving them, namely, the conclusion 
of treaties on a basis of perfect equality.” 
The only difference between the two was that 
the one proposed to attain this end at a bound 
and was not satisfied with anything short of a 
programme of absolute equality, while the other, 
acting upon the principle of festina lente, held 
that the shortest path to the realization of the 
ultimate object of both was to accept the most 
favourable terms obtainable under the actual cir- 
cumstances, The difference lay in the route to 
be taken, not in the goal to be attained. With 
weak-minded Conservatives, who at this eleventh 
hour are still dreaming of the seclusion of the 
country from the outside world, and to whom 
mixed residence is a fearful nightmare, any 
coalition would certainly be absurd and impos- 
sible. But what wonder can there be in a 
combination of the different sections of a pro- 
gressionist party having a common object and 
destiny?” 
POLITICAL RUMOURS. 

Some time ago it was rumoured in a certain 
quarter that important changes in the personnel 
of the Cabinet were contemplated, The ru- 
mour died a natural death at the moment, but 
is resuscitated in a new form by the Kofumin- 
xo-Tomo. The article is in our contemporary’s 
usually mysterious style, but nobody can mis- 
take its purport. In plain language, it means lo 
say that Count Ito is about to succeed Count 
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Yamagata as Minister President, that Viscount 
Tani is to take the place of Mr. Yoshikawa in 
the Department of Education, that Mr, Matsu, 
and Viscount Aoki do not stand on firm groind, 
and that Counts Matsukata and Saigo will re. 
main in the Cabinet. The Xofumin also 
states that there is an institution in the Go- 
vernment which is always opposed the policy 
of the Cabinet, and that the members of 
that institution are about to propose a suc- 
cessor to the present Minister President, 
Does the Tokyo journal mean the Privy Coun- 
cil? It further publishes imaginary correspond- 
ence between Counts Ito and Inouye, whom it 
calls respectively the Chief of Odawara Castle 
and the Lord of Isobe. In Count Ito's letter, 
that statesman recommends Count Inouye to 
give the chair of Education to the honest Gene- 
ral (Viscount Tani) ; because, as he has many 
friends among the grey-headed Privy Council- 
lors, his entrance into the Cabinet would con- 
stitute a safe link between it and the Privy 
Council. Count Ito is also made to state that 
the progressive parties being about to unite, he 
and his friends ought to effect a combination 
between their followers and the Conservatives 
and Independents. In reply, the Lord of Isobe 
finds a difficulty in accepting advice as to the 
honest General. He acknowledges the Gene- 
ral’s importance as a means of securing the sup- 
port of the Privy Council. He further observes 
that the Satsuma men are favourably inclined 
towards the General. Still he find its extreme- 
Iv inconvenient to give a Ministerial seat to the 
General, because the latter is not on good terms 
with his Lordship’s own followers. From these 
letters and from another note in which our con- 
temporary states that recently a bright star ap- 
peared on the horizon and moved towards Oda- 
wara, where another bright star appeared to 
receive the first star, and that these two stars 
went to the east hand in hand—from these cir- 
cumstances it appears that the AKofumin-no- 
Tomo includes Count Inouye among the new 
Ministers of State. Our contemporary’s am- 
bigous writing admits of another reading. It 
! mean that the governmental power 
is really vested not in Count Yamagata but in 
Counts Ito and Inouy 
——————E 
A NEW POLITICAL BoDyY. 
As already noticed in these columns, a new 
political body of considerable importance is 
being formed under the guidance of Messrs. 
Sugiura, Oyagi, Motoda, Yoshino, and some 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. What their political creed is, no paper 
or magazine pretends to know definitely, but 
judging from the avowed opinions of some 
of the above named gentlemen, especially 
Mr. Sugiura, we may safely state that the 
fundamental principle of the new body will 
be progressive conservatism, Many of the men 
whose names are associated with the new com- 
ination would indignantly object to be called 
Conservative; but making every allowance for 
the apparent liberality of their political views 
M certain respects, the fact still remains 
that the esseritial tendency of their opinions 
's towards conservatism. In the coming 
Diet, they may co-operate with the progres- 
sive parties against the Government on cer- 
fain questions, but their ultimate position 
in Japanese politics will be in the van of the 
Conservative party, Meanwhile, as they have 
not yet declared their platform, they are the 
fubject of much ill-natured criticism at the 
hands of some of the papers representing liberal 
Principles. The Kokumin-no-Tomo and the 
otumin Shinbun are specially conspicuous in 
abusing the new party. But the virulence of 
{hese criticisms attests the growing importance 
of the new combination, 























THE TOKYO WATER-WORKS. 
ia Steere Shimpo says that the President of 
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Scheme, It will be remembered that the Water- 
works enterprise was originally started by a 
Private company of which Messrs, Shibuswwa, 
Masuda, and Okara were the projectors, and 
that plans and estimates were prepared by 
Major-General Palmer at the request of the 
Company. When it was decided that the ques. 
tien of Water-works ought to fall within the 
province of the Ciry Improvements Committee's 
investigations, these plans and estimates were 
submitted to the Committee and became the 
basis of the scheme which is now to be carried 
out. Two thousand Jen was, we believe, the 
nominal honorarium paid for the preparation of 
the documents, and this sum Mr. Yoshika, on 
behalf of the Improvements Committee, has 
doubtless refunded to Mr. Shibusawa. It can- 
hot in any sense be considered “an acknow- 
ledgment” to Mr. Shibusawa of the value of 
the plans and estimates, as the Shogyo Shim- 


po puts it. 


THE EXERCISE OF THE FRANCHISE. 

We had hoped that the publication of accurate 
returns would have enabled us to ascertain ere 
this the exact number of voters who actually 
cast ballots at the recent elections as compared 
with the number who possessed the franchise. 
Unfortunately, however, we see little prospect of 
arriving at precise results, Collecting all the 
returns hitherto published, we find that in only 
192 districts out of 300 are complete figures 
given. In these 192 districts the total number 
of persons possessing the franchise was 355,536, 
and the total number who actually voted was 
266,713, or 75 per cent. When we remember 
that the country was not stirred by any great 
party question and that many of the electors 
must have felt very little direct interest in the 
result, this average seems decidedly high. It 
indicates. at all events, that no such political 
apathy exists as some writers have been accts- 
tomed to predict. We remark, further, that in 
almost every part of the empire a tolerably 
equal degree of interest was shown by the voters; 
even remote country districts have as good an 
average as the centres of political agitation, 
Curiously enough, there appears to have existed 
more apathy in Kyoto than anywhere else. In 
the four districts of which the returns are to 
hand, only 5,800 voters balloted out of a pos- 
sible 13,560. Hyogo also falls below the average, 
only 15,600 votes having been cast in ten dis- 
uicts out of a possible 24,106; while Osaka, 
where the sesh? have their head-quarters, barely 
comes up to the average, with 10,248 voters in 
six districts among 14,313 who possessed the 
franchise, In seven districts of Niigata, on the 
other hand, no less than 13,503 voters came to 
the polls out of a total of 16,944. The returns 
are still too incomplete to enable us to compile 
comparative figures for the various Prefectures 
and Cities, or for the different parties, 


































THE OPPORTUNITY FOR THE FORMATION OF A 
GREAT PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 
Tur Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 13th instant has 
an article on the formation of a great progres- 
sive party. The question is discussed under 
twelve headings, and will prove interesting 
to students of Japanese politics. In the 
first. place we are told that public opinion, 
having already recognised the importance of 
an alliance between the various progressive 
partics, must also admit the importance of 
their amalgamation, Amalgamation } any- 
thing, better than alliance. The original ob- 
ject aimed at by the proposed alliance can 
be better attained by amalgamation. In the 
second place, under existing circumstances 
there are only two possible courses of ac- 
tion, either to unite all the parties of pro- 
gressive principles into one body, or to suffer 
them to maintain their independent existence. 
No other course is now open within the limits 
of law. If to remain inactive were the chief ob- 
ject, the parties could do better than pursue the 
latter course. But now is the time for them to 
take a bold and decisive step in order to present 
a united front to their common enemy. In the 
third place, as to the proposal for the organi- 











zation of a club, some persons believe that by 





this means it would be Possible to preserve union 
Among the progressionisis in the Diet. ‘The 
members of this club would have their names 
struck off the rolls of their respective parties, 
thus evading the veto imposed by the Law of 
Political Associations, But the Kodumin thinks 
that such a combination would be very limited 
in ils scope and correspondingly inefficient, 
Political parties ought to have their heads in 
the Diet and their bodies and limbs in the 
country at large, A partial combination of 
the representatives of a number of parties might 
lead to estrangement between the heads and 
bodies of those parties. What difficulty, in the 
fourth place, can there be in amalgamating 
the progressive parties? The terms Aaishin, 
Fiyu, and Shimpo are but different translations 
of the same English word “liberal,” All the 
different progressive parties have virtually iden- 
ical plattorms; they all agree in desiring Go- 
vernment by party, in demanding a reduction 
of the land tax ; in insisting on the curtailment 
of public expenses; in demanding some exten- 
sion of the franchise ; in wishing for the amend- 
ment or abrogation of the Public Meeting Re- 
gulations, the Newspaper Regulations, and so 
forth ; in condemning official interference with 
private enterprise, and in asking for integrity of 
local self-government. Itis, moreover, an indis- 
putable fact that the platforms of these parties re- 
present the h of the majority of the nation. 
What should prevent them from uniting into 
one great party? The oéumin answers that 
nothing stands in the way of such a consumma- 
tion, In the fifth place, the present parties are 
only provisional. Their separate existence is not 
due to any unavoidable reason, but is purely ac- 
cidental. The period of their usefulness has 
passed away. In the sixth place, the preservation 
of such names as Kayshin-fo and Fivu-to is 
calculated to preserve all the old feelings of mu- 
tual antipathy and the present is a rare opportu- 
hily to erase all these hostile feelings from the 
memories of the various progressive parties, In 
the seventh place, there are, besides the larger 
parties, many political bodies and many mem- 
bers of the Diet maintaining an independent 
attitude, partly because they are dissatisfied with 
existin; ties and partly because they think 
it humiliating to seek admission to the ranks 
of any of them. Such associations and in- 
dividuals might take part in the formation of a 
new party without lowering their dignity. To 
secure their allegiance and céoperation’ would 
be no small gain to the cause of Progress, In 
the eighth place, as to the objection that amal- 
gamation of the progressive parties would entail 
the same danger of dismemberment as that 
which befel the Dardo Danketsa, the Kokumin 
serves that those who think thus simply con- 
s their inability to read the signs of the time. 
The organizers of the Daido Danketsu obtained 
adherents at first by making opposition to clan 
Government their war cry, but they were not 
able to point out a method of attaining that 
object. Their aim did not go beyond intimida- 
ting the Government by agitation. But there is 
now a definite line of action in sight. The 
progressionists can now give effect to their 
advanced views in the Chambers of the Diet. 
The dismemberment of the Datdo Danketsu 
was owing to its inaction, but a field of battle 
now offers in which the opposition can fight for 
supremacy ; there is now a Diet in which they 
can attain their object by constitutional methods. 
In the ninth place, towards the close of 1887 
there was a project for the formation of a great 
party by uniting the Yiyu-fo and a section of 
the Katshin-/o, It failed because such a partial 
and exclusive union could not but engender jea- 
lousy in the minds of the members of other pro- 
gressive partie: But the present scheme being 
the amalgamation of all the progressive parties, 
there need not be any fear of producing such 
a feeling. The situation is made still more hope- 
ful by the presence of a party like the A'yushu 
Shimpo-to, which is ever iy to mediate 
between the various progressive bodies. In the 
tenth place, the contention that a large party 
would inevitably split into. several sections is no 



























































reason why such @ party should not be formed. 
Every party, however small and insignificant, 
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is necessarily made up of some small sections. 
When the proposed amalgamation has been in 
existence for about a year or so, some of the 
former members of the Kaéshin-/o may be 
found to have become intimately connected 
with the former members of the Arkokuko-to, 
while some of the former members of the Fiyu- 
to may be discovered to have cemented a close 
friendship with those of the Ayushu Shimpo-to. 
The existence of such minor groups within 
the main party need not be regarded with 
any apprehension. In the eleventh place, with 
the formation of a great progressive party, there 
would rise up a great conservative and pro-ofli- 
cial party. The existing parties of the latter 
kind are at present wearing a mask. ‘They are 
like parasites; they change their colour with the 
colour of the sap on which they feed. But the 
appearance of a great progressive parly will 
compel them to show their true countenance, 
Nothing will be more welcome than the forma- 
tion of two large parties in the State. Finally, 
the tendency of the time is irresistibly favoui 
able for the formation of a great progressive 
party. It is a remarkable fact that the A’yu- 
shu Shimpo-to, which has hitherto been 
tinguished for its deliberate and cool atti- 
tude, has to-day become the most zealous sup- 
porter of the amalgamation of the progressive 
parties. Its delegates, now staying in Tokyo, 
have taken the decisive step of dissolving their 
party, and they seek to prevail on the other 
parties todo the same. The Askokuko-to and 
the Fryu-fo have also decided to take a similar 
step, while the majority of the members of the 
Daido Danketsu and the Katshin-to are of the 
same opinion. To speak individually, men like 
Count Itagaki, the leader of the Arkokuko-fo; 
Mr. Oi Kentaro, of the Fiyu-/o ; Messrs. Kata- 
oka Kenkichi and Sugita Teiichi, of the Aikoku- 
ko-fo; Count Okuma, the leader of the 
Kaishin-to; Messrs. Shimada Saburo, Fujita 
Mokichi, and Kato Masanosuke of the same 
party; and Mr, Yano Fumio, who declares 
himself- no longer a member of the same 
party; Messrs, Kawashima Jun, Yamada 
Buho, Matsuda Masahisa, Takeda Jibin, and 
Okada Koroku, of the Kyushiu Shimpo-to; men 
like these are especially enthusiastic in advoca- 
ting the organization of a new party, It is also 
significant that the Hochi Shimbun, which has 
hitherto been remarkably moderate, now shows 
unusual warmth in discussing this question and 
advises the Karshin-fo to dissolve. As to the 
Daido Danketsu, the Kokumin regrets greatly 
that some of its members are opposed to the 
project of amalgamation. The very name Dardo 
Danketsu (similarity-in-essentials party) ought 
to induce them to take a different course. But 
the Kotumin has no doubt that the majority of 
the party will be found favourable to amalgama- 
tion, and that the men of the North-East are 
suficiently sagacious and single-hearted not to 
be duped by a few wary politicians in the 
capital. The tendency of the time is now fixed. 
They who swim with the tide will be victorious, 
while those going against it will be defeated. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN YOKOHAMA. 
Iw view of the disastrous consequences experi- 
enced in American cities, due to the overhead 
wires of electric lighting companies being placed 
in public thoroughfares, the local Authorities 
appear to have adopted a short-sighted policy in 
permitting a similar system to obtain in Yoko- 
hama. Unsightly as are the poles now being 
erected to carry the electric wires, it can scarce- 
ly be urged that they disfigure streets where no 
architectural beauty exists, but permission hav- 
ing been granted for the commencement of the 
system, the overhead erections will become an 
intolerable nuisance when they invade the nar- 
row thoroughfares in which many of the business 
houses of the Settlement are located; and if 
electric lighting is ever adopted in Yokohama 
to any great extent, series difficulties will arise 
in connection with the distribution of the illumi- 
In the United States many dire calamities 

ve been reported from time to time, resulting 
primarily from breakage in the supports of the 
overhead system, in which people were roasted 
alive in the streets after becoming entangled in 
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anetwork of fallen wires. There is no reason 
to suppose that Yokohama will be exempt from 
accidents of the kind, and there can be no 
question, so far as we can see, about the under- 
ground system being vastly superior as a provi- 
sion against accident, to say nothing about space 
and the appearance of the streets, In many 
American cities the electric light is very exten- 
sively used, and the cost of laying the wires 
underground, after the overhead arrangement 
had been found to be a constant source of 
danger to life, involved an enormous outlay on 
the part of the companies, These naturally 
objected, though they had to succumb, the 
pressure brought to bear upon the Authorities 
by the press and the public making it imperative 
that the change should be effected. A com- 
bination of companies or corporate bodies as 
formed in the United States is no mean anta- 
gonist, and in some cases the Authorities had 
to proceed to extreme measures to enforce the 
order for the conveyance of electric wires under- 
ground. The companies in New York, for 
instance, flatly refused to make the desired 
change, and openly defied the Mayor and 
Municipal Council. Mr. Grace, the Mayor, 
however, was equal to the occasion, He gave 
a final order that the wires were to be placed 
underground by a certain date, warning the 
compauies that they would have to suffer the 
consequences of non-compliance. The date 
passed, andnothing was done. The companies 
thought the Mayor was beaten, but they found 
out their mistake to their cost. Mr. Grace 
waited a few days, when, having made his pre- 
parations, he marched out five hundred men 
armed with the necessary implements at twelve 
o'clock at night, and in a short space of time 
had every overhead wire in the city cut down. 





“THE HYOGO NEWS” AND THE LOCAL CLERGY. 


A corresponpEnt signing himself “ Justice,” 
whose letter we publish to-day, complains of 
statements that have appeared in the Editorial 
and Correspondence columns of this journal 
bearing on the comments made by the Hyogo 
News apropos of the non-appearance of the 
clergy and the absence of Christian rites at the 
burial of Mrs. Rodgers and Mrs. Schroeder. 
Prior to the reception of the letter from “ Jus- 
tice,” we observed that the Hyogo Mews accused 
us of making “silly blunders” and of failing in 
the performance of the duties of a gentleman 
because we neglected to apologize for our 
shortcomings. We have purposely taken no 
notice of our contemporary’s criticism. The 
weather is probably more oppressive in Kobe 
than it is here, Irritability is to a certain 
extent excusable. But since ‘‘ Justice,” as 
the mouthpiece of the Hyogo News, has seen 
fit to defend the action of that journal in these 
columns, we think it advisable to lay before our 
readers in a few words the plain facts of the 
case. The remarks of the Hyogo News on 
which our editorial note was based were as 
follow:—“ Dread of cholera is surely not so bad 
in Kobe that a clergymen cannot be found to 
perform the last offices to the dead even when 
the dead are victims of cholera in a serious 
form, ee We trust, however, that 
should it come to pass that any more strangers 
breathe their last among us the reproach which 
the community has incurred in this matter will 
be atoned for.” Now, if language means any- 
thing, in writing thus the editor of the Hyogo 
News makes two implications. He implies 
that the absence of the clergy was designed— 
otherwise the community of Kobe cannot be 
said to have incurred a reproach—and he im- 
plies that dread of cholera was the cause of their 
absence. We maintain that we were per- 
fectly justified in describing the reasons given 
by our contemporary for the absence of the 
clergy as “improbable and uncharitable.” If 
the editor of the Hyogo Mews maintains that 
while writing the above, he did not mean to 
blame the clergy, then all we can say is that 
instead of indulging in pointless satire, he 
would do well to pay a little more attention to 
the import of the words which he uses. ‘‘ Jus- 
tice” does not inform us that various residents 
of Kobe, clergymen and others, regarded the 





editorial comments of the Hyogo News in 
ano less unfavourable light than we ourselves, 
He does not inform us that an old and respected 
resident of Kobe, Mr. Lucas, sent a letter to the 
Hyogo News which commenced thus — As 
your leading editorial of this date concerning 
the absence of any minister at the burial of Mrs, 
Rodgers and her daughter ts, if unexplained, 
Ukely to create a false impression with reference 
10 the clergy residing in this town.” (The italics 
are ours.) He does not inform us that two resi- 
dent clergy, Mr. Lambuth and Mr, Dunn, found 
it necessary to address letters of explanation tothe 
Hyogo News. tis somewhat odd that so many 
teaders should prove too dense to see the way 
in which the criticism in question was intended 
by its author to be understood. We recom- 
mend our contemporary to justify his claim to 
be an expert journalist by showing his readers 
that he knows how to express what he means in 
language that no one can misunderstand. 





THE END OF THE UPPER YANGTSZE NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 
Tue abandonment of Mr. Archibald Little's 
scheme for navigating the Yangtsze rapids to 
Chungking, and the purchase of his steamer the 
Kuling, are already known to all our readers. 
We give here, as the formal record of the termi- 
nation of this interesting episode in the com- 
mercial relations of the West with China, the 
deed of purchase by the Chinese Government of 
the Kuling. The document has not, we believe, 
been published before. The formal copies of the 
register of the steamer, in accordance with the 
British Merchant Shipping Acts, and the seals, 
signatures, and witnesses at the end are omitted, 
as merely formal : 


This agreement made the twenty-first day of De. 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and eight-nine, 
between the Upper Yangtsze Steam Navigation 
Company Limited (hereinafter called the Company"), 
whose registered Office is situate at No. 60, Grace. 
church Street, in the City of London, and who are 
the lawful owners of the steamship called Ailing, 
hereinafter described as of the first part, Edward 
Ford Duncanson of Whittington House, Whittington 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, London, Merchant, of the 
second part, and James Duncan Campbell, o! No. 8, 
Storey's Gate, St. James's Park, in the County of Middle 

q , Commissioner of Chinese Im. 
Maritime Customs, as Agent for and_on behalf 
ir Robert Hait, G.C/MG.. Inspector General of 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, acting as Agent 
for and on behalf of the Imperial Chinese Governwent, 
of the third part, whereby it is agreed as follows 

1,—The Company shall sell and the said Inspector. 
General, acting as such Agent as aforesaid, shall pur- 
chase at or for the price or sum of Eighteen thousand 
Pounds British Sterling (which includes an allowance 
for the expenses of the intended winding up of the 
Company), free from a Mortgage, for three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty pounds to the said Kdward 
Ford Duncanson now subsisting on the said ship and 
free from ail other charges and encumbrances, claims, 
and demands whatsoever, all that the said ship called 
Kuling, whereof Frederick Johnson is or was lately 
Master, and in such state and condition as she may be 
in when she shall be delivered in the Port of Shanghai, 
China, a full description of which said ship is con- 
tained in’ the certificate of Her Majesty dated second 
February, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
eight, a ‘copy whereof is hereunder annexed together 
with ‘all the steam engines, shafts, cranks, padles, 
masts, sails, yards, spars, anchors, cables, compasses, 
chains, ropes, cords, stanchions, guns, ammunition, 
tackle, apparel, boats, oars, furniture, utensils, and ap- 
purtenances whatsoever to the said ship, now belonging 
or in anywise appertaining, in such state as the same 
respectively shall be in when delivered, and together 
also with the benefit of the existing policy or policies 
upon such ship until transfer thereof, which said ship 
had been duly registered at Shanghai aforesaid as 
ypears by the said certificate, 
.—Foithwith after the execution of this agreement 
the said Edward Ford Duncanson shall telegraph to 
his attorney at Shanghai directions to duly transfer 
the said mortgage to the said Sir Robert Hart and to 
deliver the original mortgage and the transfer there- 
of to the Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai for 
eniry on the said register there, and shall #lso exe: 
cute a duplicate transfer upon a copy of the 54 
mortgage in London and deliver the same to the sf 
James Duncan Campbell, and the Company shill duly 
transfer or canse to be transferred the said sn 
London to the said Sit Robert Hart free from 3! 
other charges and incumbrances, claims, and demar® 
whatsoever, and shall deliver such transfer and the 
certificate of the said ship to the said James Dance 
Campbell, and. shall telegraph to their Ages fy 
Shanghai directions to deliver or cause to be “el 
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possession of the said ship free from all clits Oe 
demands whatsoever to the Commissioner of 
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Customs at Shanghai and the ship shall be at the tisk 
of the said Sir Robert Flart from the time of suci 
delivery of possession, 

he said Edward 





Ford Duncanson and the 
ats, Messieurs Gibb, 
Livingston & Co.,. t Shanghai id, Lo transmit to 
the ssid Edward Ford Duncanson for communication 
to the Company immediately on such transfer of the 
stid mortgage being completed by entry thereof oa 
the yaid Register at Shangh i and on such ery al 
possession of the said ship taking place, telegraphic 
information of the conpletion thereof and the s 
James Duncan ( i shall also arrange for the 
like telegraphic information being immediately sent 
by the Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai to the 
said Sir Robert Hart and by him to the said James 
Dunean Campbell 

4.—Simultaneously with the exccution and delivery 
of such transfers of the ssid mortgage and ship in 
London the said James Duncan Campbell shall pay or 
deposit the sum of three thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-one pounds ten shillings, being the amount of 
principal and interest now due and to become due on 
the said Mortgage up to the first day of July next toa 
joint account in the names of the said Elward Ford 
Duncanson and James Duncan Cambell at the Hong. 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, and on 
receipt by the said Edward Ford Duncanson and James 
Duncan Campbell respectively of such telegraphic 
formation as aforesaid the said sum and any interest 
made thereon shall be paid over to the said Edward 
Ford Duncanson 

5.—Simultaneously with the execution of such trans. 
fers as aforesaid in London the said James Duncan 
Campbell shall pay or deposit the sum of fourteen 
thousand and eighteen pounds ten shillings, being the 
balance of the said purchase money of eighteen thou- 
sind pounds to a joint accoust in the names of Fre 
derick Leigh Hutchins, of 11, Birchin Lane, London, 
Solictor, and William Harwood, of 31, Lombard Street, 
London, Solicitor, at the said Bank to be heid by them 
until the transfer of the said ship free from all incam 
brances, claims, and demands except the said mort. 
goge shall have been duiy entered on the said register 
at Shanghai and then to be paid over by them to the 
Company with any interest made thereon, 

6.—Telegraphic information of the completion of 
the transfer of the said ship on the Shanghai register 
shall be sent in manner aforesaid to the Company 
through the said Edward Ford 1) foresaid, 
and to the ssid James Duncan Campbell resjectiveiy, 
who shall respectively commu the same to the 
said Frederick Leigh Hutchins and William Harwood ; 
such telegraphic information shall be deemed to be 
ficient evidence of the completion of such transfer 
d sufficient authority to them to withdraw the said 
the same to the Company 
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deposit and interest and pa 
as aforesaid, 

the Company and all necessary parties, if any, shall 
at the Company's expense mate, do, and execute all 
further acts, deeds, matters, and things which may be 
reasonably required for c:mpleting the transfer of the 
said ship'on the said Shanghai register free from all 
charges and incumbrances, claims, and demands what- 
soever except the said mortgage or for clearing off 




















any such charges and incumbrances, claims, and 
demands, 
‘The said James Duncan Campbell shall incur no 





personal liability whatever under or in respect of this 
agreement. 

As witness the hands and seals of the said parties 
of the second and third parts and the common seal of 
the party of the first part. 


THE PRIHO FLOODS. 
Tue Chinese Times, writing of the Peiho floods, 
says 
If it could be approximately ascertained what has been 
the aggregate loss caused by the recent floods to the pupu- 
lation, and if it could be dem: nstrated that an outlay of no 
more ‘than 5 oc 10 per cent. of that amount would ensure 
immunity from such disasters in the future, surely some 
eflort would be made by the guvernment to discharge so 
rudimentary a duty, When hard piessed the Chinese are 
by no means wanting in energy; the erection of the Gre: 
Wall, tie excavation of the Grand Canal, and the embank- 
ments of the Yellow River prove that they are capabl- of 
carrying out works of the greatest magnitude; but they 
seem to be wanting in enerey and forethought when it 
comes to maintaining these in proper condition; and in 
fact to he able only to act under the immediate vressure of 
disaster. lientsin has this summer been excluded from 
direct steam communication with the outer world becau-e 
ofthe silting up of a small part of the Peihos anyhody 
giving himself the trouble to sail a few miles ‘down the 
river will find that just below lientsin the river suddenly 
widens to a considerable extent, and here is naturally found 
one of the shallow piaces which, without much trouble, could 
be made deeper, either by weirs projecting from the banks, 
or by two parallel embankments, Judging from the reports 
from the Yellow River published’in the Pesing Gazette, 
it is certain that the Chinese officials are fully aware of the 
effect of sudden contractions and widenings of a river-bed 
notwithstanding which, not the slightest attempt has bee: 
made to do anything by way of averting the mischief, 
One excuse for the present state of river affairs is no doubt 
that very few materials are available for the construction of 
embankments and for works tending to protect the banks. 
Stone must be brought from a. great distance, and willows 
and other trees of which fascines might Le made are not 
own to any extent, so there are only millet stalks to be 
1 Therelore, on’ the re-appearance of dry land, the 
first undertaking ought to be the planting of such useful 
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{rees, ‘The system of rivers draining the province of Chihli 

constitutionally affected, and no amount of merely local 
improvements will be cf’ permanent efficacy. Close a 
breagh and maxe it stronger than the rest of the embank- 
ments and you have merely chanved the place where. the 
danger will show itself ; hut it will surely appear ag 
the next weavest point. This was predic 
River, when the great breach at (héng Chow was closed ; 
the Chinese tiemselves were quite alive to the certain 
consequences of that elisure, and the people of Shantung 
did all they cowld to throw obstacles in the way of repair~ 
ing the breach in Honan, having but too accurate a pre- 
science that Shantung would eventually pay for the immu- 
nity of Honan and Anhui. Until some comprehensive 
system of river conservancy is established in China the 
p-vodical floods will continue in the future as they have 
done in the past; the water hemmed in at one place must 
escape at another. The substance of the country is wasted 
from year to year, and from generation to generation, by 
Unis neglect or incompetence of Government, whereas a 
moderate expenditure laid out on a well regulated plan 
would yield a hundred-fold in the material wealth of the 
people, and in the sirengthening of the Government, inter- 
nally and externally. 



































GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tur Official Gasetic gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 16th 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Ban! 























Got Coin, Pound Sterlings 
(Per yen eo Per #1) 
Days Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
ALM. 5.5491 
vith seseeeue 112,300 Bae eee 
f ALM. 3.5172 
rath. frit 2,000 seen Bae 35g 7? 
T3th vasueesseaseeee $10,800 OM, S455 

: aM 

ryth + 0.800 vars cose AMY 5.4545; 
TSE assiecsereteond 1OBOO ssdsaicinns AM 5.4545 
2 AWM. 5 4545 
16th esssstecr sae 110,900 Eee 
Averages ...... 111.250... 5.4718 





The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 0.550, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 0.0509 as 
compared with the previous week. 





THE REPORTED ERUPTION AT 1WO-ZAN, 
Sor days ago it was reported that a volcanic 
eruption bas occurred at Iwo-zan, and that the 
watering place at Doyu-mura, in Fukushima Pre- 
fecture, had been completely buried. It turns 
out, however, on enquiry, that nothing worse oc- 
curred than an overflow of the river Ara-kawa 
which runs past the hamlet supposed to have 
been overwhelmed. The rains on the 5th and 
6th raised the water to such a height that it 
washed away the greater part of its banks, and 
carried away fourteen houses, destroying at the 
same time five bathing-places. No lives were 
lost. The ¥17# Shrmpo explains that the moun- 
tain of Iwo is about seven miles from Doyu- 
mura, and that nothing in the nature of a volca- 
nic disturbance occurred there. Another moun- 
tain, Uyeno-zan, in the immediate vicinity of 
Doyu-mura, was the scene of a landship about 
eighty yards long and three or four feet wide. 
The alarm caused by this is supposed to have 
been responsible for the ramour about Iwo-zan. 





CURIOSITIES IN CURIOS. 
Wuar is the © famous blue lacquer” of which 
the Hongkong Telegraph speaks? It seems 
that a firm of. dealers in objects of art has 
opened a store in Hongkong and that one of 
the most attractive articles is a screen having 
a ground of “the famous blue lacquer, the birds 
upon it being in ivory, tortoise-shell, and pearl, 
while the life-like and natural pose of each 
figure is not one of the least merits.” Blue lac- 
quer is a novelty, and so is the life-like and 
natural pose of a bird's figure. Another curio 
among curios, to be seen at the same store, is 
“clotsonné inlaid with gold.” By what kind 
of process this strange manufacture is produced, 
or what it looks like when produced, we have 
not the smallest idea. Hongkong is very for- 
tunate, 








ATTEMPTED BURGLARY. 
An extraordinary attempt at burglary was made 
on Wednesday night on the Bluff, when, at about 
half-past eleven,a man knocked atNo. 46, a house 
oceupied by Mr, Wallace, who was away from 
home serving on board a steamer, and on Mrs. 





Wallace asking who was there the man replied 


‘yubin— post.” Mrs. Wallace said she could 
not open the door at thattime of night, when the 
man gave her to understand that he had letters of 
importance. On the strength of this assertion 
she opened the door, when the ruffian seized the 
lady and attempted to geta rope around her 
neck. Being pretty active she was quite a match 
for her assailant, and not only resisted the rop- 
ing, but got hold of hishand with her teeth. Her 
screaming when the robber first seized her had 
by this time attracted the neighbours, and the 
robber then took flight. He had left his geta, 
however, hanging on or near the gate, and 
one of these Mrs. Wallace took to the police 
station close by, which it is hoped may Igad to 
the capture of this miscreant, as was the case in 
a Blaft robbery not long ago. 





PUGILISTIC PEMALES. 
“ Axoruer step is to be noted in the progress of 
woman,” saysthe S/. Zames's Gazetle:— Hence- 
forth the noble art éelf-defence is to be included 
in the list of her many accomplishments. The 
American girl appears to be responsible for 
this latest innovation, and the pugilists of the 
United States are said to be experiencing an 
era of unusudl prosperity in imparting their 
science to Columbia's daughters. For a long 
time there has been as great a desire on the 
part of many of these daughters to acquire 
knowledge of what has hitherto been known 
as the “manly art" as there has been on 
the part of certain English ladies to display 
their prowess and ankles in the cricket-field. 
This desire has been intensified by the publica 
tion of a little renconére that recently took place 
on Fifth-avenue, One of New York's fairest 
and wealthiest was walking unattended down 
that fashionable thoroughfare, when a man 
whom she did not know walked beside her, 
raised his hat, and spoke to her. Without a 
second’s hesitation the youg lady dealt the shiny 
and carefully brushed chapeaw a rightshander 
that sent it rolling into the mud and planted a 
left-hander between her insulter’s eyes that 
tumbled him after and on top of ‘his hat. 
Then, “with scorn depicted on her features 
and conscious of her own superiority,” this 
fair one marched placidly on amidst the 
applause of a few on-lookers, while the unfor- 
tunate individual who had received such une: 
pected chastisement picked up himself and his 
battered head-gear and slunk away. And now 
there is a legion of girls anxious to attain the 
ability, and to find an opportunity, of going and 
doing likewise. It is just possible that this 
thrilling story is only the invention of a pugilist 
who takes lady pupils, and who foresaw what a 
stimulus the publication of such a tale would 
give to his business; but, whether true or not, it 
has, in the words of a feminine aspirant for 
pugilistic honours, “ opened the eyes of woman 
to the possibility of her being ‘able to meet 
man on even terms anywhere and  every- 
where.” “Tf,” says this lady to her associates, 
“you are insulted in the street, knock your 
insulter down.” No doubt that is a very 
tight and proper course to take; but should 
women become as proficient and handy with 
their fists as some of them appear to believe is 
probable, it is greatly to be feared that they will 
use these fists on very much less urgent occa- 
sions. The man who accidentally jostles 
against a lady in the street may find himself 
flying backwards throazh the plate glass win- 
dow of a shop; that wickedly selfish individual 
who hurries into a tain or omnibus in front of 
several women may very likely get his head 
“in chancery;” and that most discourteous 
specimen of masculinity who sits on top of an 
omnibus and lets the smoke from his pipe blow 
into the face of “lady passengers” near by 
will probably experience the felicity of seeing 
his pipe pitched into the street and, if he de- 
murs, himself following after it. To acquire 
true prowess in the art of boxing much labour 
and time must be expended, and the domestic 
hearth and the boiling of potatoes must be 
entirely forgotten, In the first instance, accord- 
ing to an ex-prize-fighter who now devotes his 
time to initiating young ladies into his science, 


he pupil has got to be taught to walk properly 
oiaceitaciatietaa 
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—a thing which very few of them know how to 
do. Further than that, he says that he first 
teaches his pupils to walk in a room and then, 
when they have learnt that thoroughly, to walk 
in the open air. Next, when their legs and feet 
are thoroughly drilled, he begins an elementary 
instruction as to how they must use their hands 
and arms. This is long and tedious, and 
commences with Indian clubs and dumb-bells. 
Some time elapses before the pupils reach that 
happy stage when they can enjoy the serene 
felicity of punching each other; for even after 
they have learned to walk and to wield the clubs 
and dumb bells, they have to spend many weary 
hours punching an inflated rubber bag secured 
to the ceiling and floor by rubber bands 
Finally, when with unerring eye they can de- 
liver rights and lefts ad /1d/fum on this 
bag, they are allowed to don the gloves and to 
become students of all the intricacies of feimting, 
countering, ducking, etc. In regard to ihe 
“ducking,” the teacher says that women are 
more expert at it than men: No doubt! In- 
deed, if all this gentleman says is tue, women’s 
ability to become superior to men as pugilists 
is beyond dispute ; for, according to him, in 
keenness of eye, deftness of hand, and celerity 
of foot they are capable of much greater prowess 
than any members of the masculine sex; and 
his lady pupils, no matter how small or fragile, 
when they have completed their courses of in- 
struction with him are at once able to “knock 
out” the biggest men “like sticks.” But what 
a transformation women must undergo in his 
establishment! When they first atiend his 
lessons they do not know how to walk ; when they 
have passed through the entire training pro- 
vided by him they are expert walkers, runners, 
duckers, dodgers, and boxers. If this study is 
adopted in earnest by woman, the “unprotected 
female ' must become a thing of the past. Every 
woman will be armed with a pair of fists which, 
when occasion requires—or perhaps sometimes 
does not require—will dart out from the shoulder 
like a flash of lightning and inflict summary 
vengeance on any luckless offender. To ac- 
quire absolute proficiency, however, careful 
attention and constant practice is not only 
necessary, but also a change of dress and diet. 
The former will at ouce receive the ap- 
probation of the Dress Reform Associa- 
tion, for the costume most fancied by ‘lady 
boxers’ is very similar to the picturesque but 
scanty bathing attire worn by young ladies at 
Newport and Long Branch. The latter may 
not receive so many adherents, for all sweets 
and pastries are tabooed as tending to create 
flabbiness instead of muscle ; althongh an atom 
of comfort will be derived from the fact that the 
offending potato is also on the forbidden list, and 
therefore will not need to be boiled. Perhaps 
the more attractive features held out by the advo- 
cates of boxing for ladies are that it is warrant- 
ed to develop and create a “ perfect figure” and 
to “beautify” the complexion. The first is 
attained, so it is said, by the exercise and by 
freedom from the ordinary restraint and pinch- 
ing incurred by wearing the regulation feminine 
apparel; the second comes of itself when a 
regular diet of underdone meat and stale bread 
is adhered to, and a good daily pounding in 
the face received. These, at least, are the Pro- 
fessor's recipes and form part of his training: 
but then he does not teach the female arm to 
hit straight from the shoulder for nothing ; and 
whether his pupils take their lessons from a 
desire to be in the latest fashion, or to be armed 
against attack, or to develop a robust figure or to 
attain a clear and ‘peachy’ complexion, the 
good effect on their instructor’s bank account 
must be the same.” 











CRICKET IN ENGLAND. 
Sone tall scoring has been witnessed at home 
this year, and so extraordinary is the total in 
the innings of Cambridge University playing 
against Sussex at Brighton, that we reproduce 
the score in full. During the match no fewer 














previous best Enzlish aggregate on record of 
1,2y5 made in the Middlesex and Yorkshire 
contest at Lord’s, in June, 1889, by 47 runs, 
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han 1,342 runs were scored, which beats the | 


The greatest aggregate ever obtained in a first- 
class match is 14rr in the Victoria v. New 
South Wales contest at Sydney in February, 
1882, when the game extended into the #iith 
day. The highest innings on record also stood 
to an Australian team, New South Wales having 
obtained 773 in the match aliuded to; but this 
as now been eclipsed by the “ Cantabs ” al 
ghton piling up the phenomenal total of 885 

Caxmuinoe Univenstry. 

First Innings, 








Second Innings. 









J. Ford, b Bean tease 0 b Bean. 191 

LN. Douglas, ¢ Batt, b Parish. gq b Gibb. aaa 
CLP. Foley, By Smith’ ¢ Gilsh, b Stith scary 
GLMGrecer, b Smith b Cotterill a3 
ALJ. L. Lill, bw, b tlean b Humpireys 2 
FS, Jackson, © Butt, b Bea © Humphrey 





sy b Cote 
REEL secessescee 
4 not out 





M, J. Woods, Lb w, b Smith 
ng, ¢ Butt, b Smith 
ay, b Smith 











bw 








cand b Bean hw, bt 
eatfeild, not out. het ont 
Extras Extras 
Total ceccesnncnssnneeetygy (Innings closed) 706 
Sussex, 


First Innings. Second Innings. 





Tebay, b Streatfeild c Gosling, b Jackson. 43 
Quaite, st M'Gregor, b Bord Hill, b Woods ...... 8 
Bean, b Ford. ccectseigerce ¢ Gosling, b Woods.. 1 
W. Newham, Pb ve b Hill 2.0 DStreatfelld vasscne $0 
GH. Cotterill, ¢ Hill, b Streatéeild 26. b lackson + 

Smith, c Streatfeild, b Woods. 33 ¢ Foley, b jiill 5 





Humphreys, c Streatfeild, b Woods. 
own, € Hill, b Woods 
Parrish, b Woods 





© Woods, & lackson., 
Tb wy b Hate. 
not out 











Batt, b Woods © Douglas, b Hale... 
Gibbs, not out . 1b Jephson 
Extras a2 Extras. 
Total ajo Total. 





CHOLERA RETURNS. 
Tue Jatest cholera returns derived from 
sources are as follow :— 


Prefecture. Date. 
isth 


official 







Deaths, 
31 
36 
fo 
30 
37 
EH 
36 
14 
9 
33 
24 
26 
4 
3 
Bt 
18 
33 
1 
4 
3 
a3 
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Nagasaki 





Yamaguchi 





Fukuoka ., 





Kunamoto ... 





lo 


Kagoshima .. 





Saga .. 











The numbers of cases and deaths since the 
commencement of the epidemic, inclasive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table:— 


Prefecture, Cases, De 









Nacasak 
‘Amaguchi 
Fukuoka 

Oita... 





Kumamoto 
Kagoshima" : : ns 
The total number of cases and deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures since the com- 
mencement of the epidemic to the 2oth instant, 
not included in the above, are :— 














City or Prefecture, ases. ats. 

Tokyo Phar eer 
see me 
coe ar 

a Sr, $ 

Kavawa ne 





en 

* 
the 18th inst., at Messrs, Levy & Co.'s, No. 76, 
died on Thursday morning at about nine o'clock, 
According to a Japanese doctor, who attended 
him, he recovered from the attack of cholera, 
| but died of a long standing brain disorder, 

* 


* 
The U.S. steamer Omaha went outside on 








|The Japanese who was taken with cholera on| 





Thursday to bury a man in deep water who had 
died on board of cholera or of some complaint 
closely allied in appearance to that disease. 
The Vessel retumed to the anchorage in the 
evening, and no cases have been reported since. 





(HE BANK ov JAPA 
Tur amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 


16th inst. were as follow 
Convanrivux Nores. 











Rasarves anp Sacuniries, 





Yew. yi 
Notes issued. 4.241 Gold coin and bullion, 34,395,247 
Silver coin and builion, 33,809,641 





Public Loan Bonds... 
Tre 
Governinent Bills 
_ | Other securities 
Commercial Bills 





+ 13979 

















734241 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
ye 3,128,006 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yen 68,196,235 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 417,235 as com- 
pared with yen 67,779,000 at the end of the 
previous week. 


76,324,041 





A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
A weiter in the British Sportsman says :—*1 
heard a good story the other day concerning 
Mr. W. G. Grace and the late late George 
Fordham, the jockey, which I do not think has 
been in print before. Fordham was a great 
lover of cricket, and went frequently to see Mr. 
Grace play, but, unfortunately, could never find 
the great batsman at his best. He said to him 
once, ‘Well, I have come to see youplay cricket 
now six times, and you have never made double 
figures.’ To which the veteran champion’s 
prompt reply was, ‘Well, George, I have been 
to see you win fifteen Derbys, but I have never 
seen you win one yet.’” 









FRACAS IN KOREA. 
Tur Nichi Nichi Shimbun gives the following 
account of the alleged case of manslaughter on 
the sea shore at Sai-shu in Korea:—* Though 
no details of this affair have yet reached us, we 
are credibly informed that a Japanese whaler 
when near Tsushima, landed 10 seamen at Sai- 
shu to obtain fresh water, but the Koreans ob- 
jected to their landing and refused to-give them 
any water, and, subsequently‘atiacking the Japa- 
nese, a Korean got killed. It is stated that the 
man killed was a high local official.” 











DROWNED, 
Ow Thursday morning about half-pastone Mr. C. 
J. Baines, second officer of the Mfi#ke Maru, when 
going off to his ship in a sampan fell overboard. 
It was at once reported to the Hatoba Police, 
who, with the police boat and two sampans hired 
for the purpose, went out but searched without 
avail. Mr. Baines fell overboard when between 
the ship and the Hatoba, but nearer the former 
than the latter. The body has not yet been 
found. The wind was blowing rather fresh at 
the time, but there was not a very big sea on. 








THY PUKUSHIMA ERUPTION DENIED. 

Tux Oficial Gazette of the 13th inst. says : 
“ We have inquired into the truth of the recent 
reported eruption of a sulphur mountain near 
Doyo-mura, Shinobu-gun, Fukushima Prefec- 
ture, and obtained the following answer by a 
telegram despatched on the rath inst. :—‘ The 
rumour that a sulphur mountain has erupted is 
without foundation. Fourteen houses in Doyo- 
mura were destroyed by an inundation of waier, 


but there was no loss of life or injury suffered 
by men or animals 











DEATH BY DROWNING. 

On Saturday evening at half-past six o'clock Mr. 
Heinrich Grauert, of No. 92, was drowned while 
bathing at Honmoku. His body was not re- 
covered till half-past nine, when it was found 
ata distance of 50 yards from the shore by a 
foreigner who had been bathing withhim. The 
funeral.took place on Sunday. 





Tue American ship Occidental, Captain Taylor, 
from New York for Yokohama, passed Anjer 
on the 27th ultimo. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE ORGANIZA- 
2L0N OF LHE DEVTARTMENTS OF 





A REMARKABL! 
Ordinances introducing amendments 

in the Organizations (Kuau-ser) of the 
different Departments of State, which 
appeared in the Oficial Gazette from time 
to time since March last, has now been 


series of Imperial 





brought to conclusion 
it best to defer our comments on th 





se 
Ordinances until the whole should have 
been made public; and we now propose 
to say a few words about the circum. 
stances that led to this legislation and 
about the general nature of the changes 
themselves. 

The 
Rules for the Organizations of the Dif- 
ferent Departments of State (Kakushd 
Kansei Tsii-soku). These were published 
towards the end of March, and were fol- 


series commenced with General 





lowed at varying intervals by the Organi- 
zations of the nine Departments of State 
for Foreign Affairs, for Home Affairs, for 
Finance, for War, for Navy, for 
Justice, for Education, for Agriculture and 
Commerce, and for Communications. It 
will be observed that the Household De- 


and, 


the 









partment is left out of the categor: 
so far as we can see, ils organia! 
not to undergo any immediate alteration. 
At any rate, we may exclude it from our 
comments, since it is kept entirely apart 
from the ordinary 
its Minister taking 
liberations, though 


Departments of State, 
no part in Cabinet de- 
in other respects he is 





accorded the same status as an ordinary 





The object kept in view by the Govern- 
ment in introducing the recent changes 
seems to have been two-fold. In the first 
place, the old Organizations, promulgated 
in 1886 under the Premiership of Count 
Ivo, were found to be over-minute, thus 
leaving too little room for each Minister 
of State to exercise necessary discretion 
in the mode of conducting the business 
of his own Department. To remedy this 
defect was plainly the first and principal 
object of the amendment. In the second 
place, although official ranks were largely 


purged of superfluous functionaries in 





1886, the number of office-holders soon 
began to increase again, with the result of 


adding largely to the expenditure of the 
This 
was, in some instances, an unavoidable 





Government. increase of officia 
consequence of a growing volume of De- 
partmental work. But it was none-the-less 
unquestionable that, speaking generally, 
the functions of administration might have 
been discharged by a smaller staff. Thus 
the second object of the present amend- 
ments was to reduce the official establish- 
ment to a minimum, and at the same time 
to make effective provisions against any 
unnecessary swelling of official ranks in 
the future. 

A careful comparison of the new and 
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We have thought] j 


ve all 
tion is | 


old Ordinances shows that the two-fold ob- 
ject just described has been attained so far 
The 
General Rules for the Organizations of the 
different Departments of State of 1886 
consisted of no less than eighty-five ar- 
the present rules only 
ticles. 


as the nature of the case permitted. 


contain 








arivuus Departments of State have like- 
In 
to the framers of the old Ordi- 
it must be observed that, at the 
time of the memorable reconstruction of 
the Government at the end of 1885 and 
in the beginning of 1886, it was above all 
things necessary to introduce more uni- 
gularity in the constitution 
of the various Department of State, as well 





se been made very much simpler. 
a 





nane 











formity and 


as in the mode of conducting business. 
In order to accomplish this obiect it was 
thought necessary to formulate provisions 
which, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been best left to the guidance of 
usage and the expediency of the moment. 
The minute and detailed provisions then en- 
acted did useful work in their day: they 
helped to inaugurate many good methods 
in the management of business and in 
inter-departmental communications ; me- 
thods which must otherwise 
much longer to develop. 

these 


have taken 
But so soon 
as 


the 


methods t 





ecame established, 





written provisions enforcing their 
observance began to seem superfluous. 
Often, indeed, they seriously interfered 
with the attainment of the very object for 
which they were framed—business expedi- 
tion—for no provision, above all a minute 
provision, however skilfully conceived and 
framed, can be comprehensive enough to 
cover all the cases that daily occur in the 
conduct of affairs. The framers of the new 
Ordinances have evidently paid due alten- 
tion to this point, for they have entirely 
left out most of the minuter provisions of 
the old organizations, and have compressed 
the others into a few articles couched in 
general and comprehensive language. 

As to the economical side of the ques- 
tion, the results achieved are not such 
as will give satisfaction to sanguine re- 
formers outside the Government. Never- 
theless we are disposed to think that the 
framers of the amended Organizations have 
done their utmost in this di 
the limits of effective 








tion, within 
administration. In 
the nine Departments of State, nearly ten 
Bureaus have been either abolished or 
with others; the number 
officials above Sonim rank has been 
reduced by more than a hundred, while 
for officials of Hannin rank, a maximum 
limit has been prescribed in each Depart- 
ment. Some of the leading journals in 
the capital remark that the maximum limit 
for the number of /Yanniz officials is too 
high, that in fact it is actually higher than 
the present number. It is true that, in 


some cases, the present staff of these 


amalgamated 
of 








officials falls short of the new limit, but 


it does not follow that an increase of 
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public expenditure is thus entailed. The 
fact is that whereas under the old 


Ordinances each Minister of State was 
authorized to engage temporary employés 
in addition to the permanent staff, within 
the limits of the appropriation for 
salaries, the new Organization directs 
him to pay such employés out of the 
fund assigned for the salary of officials 
of Hannin rank. Thus, if 2 Minister 
wishes to engage employés, he must dimi- 
nish the permanent staff to a correspond- 
ing extent, while if he thinks it better to 
appoint the full prescribed number of per- 
manent Hannin officials, he will have to 
dispense with the services of employés 
altogether. The consequence of this al- 
teration should be a greater or less reduc- 
tion of the appropriation for the salaries of 
clerks and employés, though of course it is 
difficult to estimate the exact economy 
likely to be thus effected. Probably the 
net reduction of expense will not amount 
to more than a few hundred thousand yen. 
But if the actual saving is comparatixely 
small, we must remember, in considering 
the merits of the new Organizations, that 
they provide an effectual guarantee against 
any further increase of officials, since they 
fix a hard and fast limit for the number of 
officials of AZannin rank. As to officials 
of and above Sonin rank, a limit has al- 
ways existed and been observed since 1886. 
These are the principal features of the 
changes effected by the amended Organi- 
zations. Other points, however, deserve 
notice. The principal of these is the 
omission from the new General Rules of 
an article which, under the former system, 
empowered Ministers of State to attach 
to Ordinances issued in virtue of their 
official functions a punitory clause pre- 
scribing a fine of not more than 25 yer, 
or minor confinement of not more than 
25 days, in the event of any infringement 
of the provisions of such Ordinances. The 
omission of this clause is justly hailed with 
approbation by the Metropolitan press; 
for, as they say, the power to mete out 
fines or imprisonment ought properly to 
belong entirely to the courts of law. 
Another wholesome change is the rais- 
ing of the official status of the Directorship 
in some of the more important Bureaus. 
Hitherto the Director of a Bureau was in- 
variably of Sonim rank. Hence it followed 
that men of talent and experience did not 


eral 















long remain contented with a post in 
which they could not hope to rise above 
first class Sonn. In the new Organiza- 
tion, it is provided that the Directors of 
certain important Bureaus may be pro- 
moted to the second class of Chokuntx 
rank, Thus these Bureaus will henceforth 
be able to retain the valuable services of 
able officials who would otherwise seek 
different appointments. Apart from this 
consideration, another circumstance seems 
to have necessitated the change in ques- 
tion. The Directors of certain Bureaus 
are required, in the discharge of their 
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duties, to exercise indirect control over 
officials of Chokunin rauk. The 
notable instance of the kind is that of the 
Director of the Local Government Bureau 
in the Home Office. He has to convey 
instructions to the Governors of Cities 
and Prefectures, many of whom are of 
Chokunin rank. It seems expedient, nay 
necessary, that officials discharging such 
functions should be of rank at least equal 
to that of those whose acts they direct. 
Apropos this subject, our readers will 
probably be interested by a general sketch 
of the official equipment of a Japanese 
Department of State. Each Departmentis 
presided over by a Minister (Dai-jin), who 
is individually responsible to the Emperor. 
Next to him is a Vice-Minister (-4wan), 
who, under the Minister's direction, exer- 
cises general supervision over the business 
of the whole Department, and who may 
represent the Minister in the exercise of 
the latter’s functions, with the exception 
of countersigning laws and Imperial Or- 
dinances, taking part in Cabinet delibera- 
tions, making reports to the Emperor on 
the condition of offices in the Department, 
and issuing Departmental Ordinances. 
A Department is divided into a number of 
Bureaus, each presided over by a Director 
(Kyoku-cho), who is subject, in the dis- 
charge of his functions, to the Minister 
and the Vi In Bureaus of 
great importance, there is a Vice-Director 
(Kyoku-Ficho). ‘The number of Bureaus 
varies in different Departments, the largest 
number being nine, in the Department of 
Finance, and the smallest four, in the De- 
partment of Justice. Most of the Bureaus 
are subdivided into several sections (Ka), 
presided over in most cases by clerks (z0£u) 
of higher standing. Clerks come lowest on 
the official list. hey perform all the drud- 
gery of the office work, though some of 
higher standing are, as stated above, put in 
positions of trust. The number of clerks 
varies in each Department, the smallest 
number (63) being employed in the Naval 
Department, and the largest (553) in the 
Department of Finance. Besides these 
officials, there are in each Department 
two confidential Secretaries (Hisho-kuan), 
attached Minister, and there 
are also Secretaries (Shoki-kuan) and 
Councillors (Sanji-kuan), whose combined 
number cannot exceed eight; the propor- 
tion of the two varies in differents De- 
partments. Secretaries manage business 
cither in the Minister’s office or in some 
of the Bureaus, whose sections they may 
preside over. Councillors give advice to 
the Minister and Vice-Minister on any 
matter concerning which their opinion as 
asked. They also make investigations 
and draw up Ordinances and rules. A 
number of Probationers (Shito), varying 
from four or five to about ten, complete 
the official list Departments, 
though in some there are also a certain 
number of technical or scientific experts, 
termed in official language gishé. Proba- 


most 





Minister. 











to the 





in| most 
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tioners are appointed either from among 
graduates of the various Colleges of the 
Imperial Univ from successful 
candidates at the higher civil examinations. 
The period of their trial is five years, after 
which they may be appointed to some 
post of trust. The ranks of the clerks are 
also recruited by a system of competitive 
Besides the various classes 





sity or 





examination. 
of functionaries thus far enumerated, there 
is another set of public servants working 
in the lowest stratum of official life. They 
are temporary employés (vatoi), who have 
no official status and whose names never 
appear in the list of officials. There is no 
limit to the number of these employés, but 
an effectual guarantee against any needless, 
increase of their number has been pro- 
vided by the new Organizations, which 
oblige each Minister to pay yator out of 
the appropriation for clerks. 


FOREIGN EMPLOVES OF CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 
ete ee 
HE prophet in his own country is 
proverbially unfortunate for the same 
that deprives the greatest: man 
valet. 





reason 
of greatness in the eyes of his 
To hear pleasant things said of the 
Chinese oue must not go to the foreign 
dents in China, and to get a good 
cter of the Japanese one should not 





chars 
refer to the inhabitants of the treaty 
ports in Japan. All this is natural, nor 
need we be much surprised to find per 
contra, that while the Japanese are praised 
by foreigners in China, the Chinese are 
credited with sundry fine qualities by 
A case in point is 





foreigners in Japan. 
the treatment extended by each country 
to its foreign employés. This is a sub- 
ject which we have frequently discussed, 
always commiserating the lot of the 
foreign employé in Japan, for we know 
well how hopeless is his outlook, how 
fruitless his zeal, and how bitter the 
sense that his most loyal service cannot 
win for him that full measure of confidence 
without which a self-respecting man must 
always be unhappy. No doubt a great 
part of this failure is inseparable from the 
position of an alien in the service of any 
government, But in Japan the trouble is 
greatly aggravated by the peculiar cir- 
cumstance that so long as the foreigner 
remains exempt from Japanese jurisdic- 
never be more than a mere 














ion he can 
yatoi; can never fill an executive post, 
never possess substantial rank nor ever 
look forward to promotion or permanency 
of employment. Those unhappy features 
of his lot we recognise and sympathise 
with most fully, but when we, are told, as 
we lately told, that China treats 
her foreign better, and 
that her example ought to shame Japan 
into greater liberality, we altogether 
deny the justice of the comparison, 





were 
servants much 





These is indeed one service in China 


1 z 
|which, under the control of an excep- 


tionally able and astute Englishman, might 
be quoted in any part of the world asa 
model of organization and efficiency; a 
service which, amid circumstances of no 
little difficulty, has been raised to such a 
rank that it attracts the best talent of 
Europe and America, and offers to its 
officials the two great desiderata lacking 
every other branch of Chinese and 
Japanese employ, permanency and ade- 
quate reward The Chinese 
Customs Service is something of which 
Englishmen may justly be proud, and in 
so far as the astuteness and practicality of 
Chinese statesmen persuade them to leave 
its control in hands which have moulded 
it into so perfect an instrument, large 
praise is due to China also. But apart 
from this somewhat vicarious merit, what 
verdict is to be pronounced about China’s 
treatment of her foreign employés? The 

Yorth China Daily News answers the 
question thus ina recent issue :—"It must 
not be forgotten that the employé has his 
rights too, and even a foreigner is entitled 


in 


of merit. 


to a little consideration at the hands of 
his employers. This has never been ad- 
mitted in China, or if admitted, has never 
been acted upon, Officers of various 
nationalities, but almost without excep- 
tion men of proved ability, have accepted 
engagements good faith, and after 
services rendered at which it was impos- 
sible to cavil, they have been ruthlessly 
and often rudely dismissed.” Such is the 
character given to the Chinese service by 
the leading English journal published in 
China. We do not pretend to endorse or 
traverse it: our contemporary is in a much 
better position to judge than we are. But 
the proportions of an evil are not dimi- 


in 


nished by close inspection and it is possible 
that foreign critics in China and Japan 
alike take a more or less partial view of 
the circumstances that come under their 
notice. Admiral LANG’s case, which con- 
stitutes the immediate text of our Shanghai 
contemporary’s comments seems, in some 
respects, to justify the strong. stricture 
evoked, but in others it invites a different 
Here is the story, as told by 
the North China Daily News:— “In 
February last the Northern Squadron had 
returned to Hongkong, whence Admiral 
TING with four of the cruisers set out for 
Hainan. His departure had scarcely taken 
place when, without a word of warning, 
the admiral’s flag was hauled down and 
that of the commodore run up in its place. 
On demanding an explanation of so out- 
rageous a proceeding, Admiral LANG was 
shown a telegram from Lt HUNG-CHANG, 
authorising the commodore to take com- 
mand in the absence of the Chinese ad- 
miral, and ignoring altogether the claims 
of the English colleague. There was ob- 
viously nothing to be gained by consulta 
tion with the two commodores, even if 
naval discipline had permitted an admiral 
to negotiate with his subordinate officers, 





view. 
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and Admiral LANG immediately telegraph- 
ed to the Viceroy for instructions. If he 
was not to fly the admiral’s flag, it was for 
the Viceroy to indicate what distinguishing 
Once 
more the English admiral found himself 


flag he might be permitted to use. 
utterly ignored. Personally he received 
no-reply to his telegram, but h 
a message addressed to the two commo- 
dores bidding them inform him that no 


>was shown 





provision was made in the regulations as 
to what flag he should fly, but that some 
nondescript article might be improvised 
for him, of the same shape as an Admiral’s 
flag but with only four colours instead of 
five. Further communication was of course 
out of the question, but not until the whole 
matter had been carefully considered and 
the full meaning of these discourteous pro- 
ceedings completely established was the 
resignation resolved upon.” 

It is plain that Admiral LANG was placed 
in a most invidious position. The mere 
fact that two Chinese officers of inferior 





rank were mad channel of communica- 
tion between himself and Admiral Tinc, 
for an 
But 


any one considering the details of the case 


could not have been tolerated 


instant from a service point of view. 


will perceive at once that the whole affair 
turned upou this question—was Admiral 
LANG an executive 
officer? Did he hold actual command in 
the Chinese Navy or did he merely occupy 
the position of an instructor or adviser? 


or a non-executive 


The Chinese authorities evidently acted 
upon the latter hypothesis, whereas Ad- 
miral LANG, whose record forbids all doubt 
as to his competency, judgment, and tact, 
held to the former view. Now with 
gard to the same point in Japan, there 
an instanl’s doubt. No 
foreigner in Japanese employ has ever 
been entrusted with the shadow of execu- 
tive authority, or allowed to imagine that 
he could be so entrusted unless he were 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction. That 
this has not been the invariable rule in 
China, we know from the cases of General 
GorpDON and his predecessor, the not less 
able, though now almost forgotten, Ameri- 
can who created the nucleus of the “ever 
victorious army.” In times of national 
peril China has not hesitated to avail her- 
self of the services of foreigners in the 
fullest sense. But it is very conceivable 
that, in the ordinary organization of her 
Navy, she may be determined to exclude 
aliens from executive posts. Until, there- 
fore, we know the terms of Admiral LANG’S 
engagement, it is impossible to say whe- 
ther or no the Chinese authorities acted 
within their strict rights in refusing to 
allow him to fly the flag of an executive 
officer. The language of his contract ought 
to have placed this question beyond the 
reach of doubt, and if it did not, the Chi- 
nese, in all probability, were justified in 
the view they took. Unless we are much 
mistaken, however, Admiral LANG had 
been allowed, on more than oue occasion, to 


re- 


never has been 
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exercise at least a measure of executive 
Possibly this was only for pur- 
At all 
events the question between him and the 
Chinese was not a mere point of courtesy 
Its settlement involved the 


authority. 
poses of instruction in mangouvres. 


or etiquette. 
radical problem of the status of foreigners 
in the Chinese service, and we cannot pre- 
tend to be surprised that the Chinese 
Authorities adopted the view against which 
Admiral LANG felt compelled to protest by 
resignation. As to their manner of giving 
expression to their decision, however, there 
seems to have been a great want of tact 
and courtesy, and while sincerely regret- 
ting that such an officer as Admiral LANG 
has been removed from a sphere where 
he contributed so materially to British 
prestige, we cannot but think that the 
dignity of his cloth precluded any course 
other than resignation. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN JAPAN AND 
THE LAW GOVERNING THEM. 
eg ae 

N reply to some very violent strictures 

penned by local writers against the 28th 
Article of the Revised Law of Political 
Associations, we pointed out that precisely 
the same provisions exist in British sta- 
tutes enacted during the reign of GEORGE 
Ill. and This an- 
alogy, the fact of which cannot for a 





remain still in force. 


moment be denied, is vehemently re- 
pudiated by our critics, who charge us 
with wilful misrepresentation, with sully- 
ing our own country, and with all sorts of 
sins, because we have ventured to com- 
pare Great Britain and Japan in such 
matters. So far as we can discover, one 
argument, and one only, is advanced to 
contravene our position. It is this—that 
whereas the Acts of GeorGE III. were 
designed: “for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of societies established for seditious 
or treasonable purposes,” the provisions 
of the Japanese Law are directed against 
‘associations whose only object is to carry 
on their political aims in a lawful and 
peaceful manner,” in a country where 
“everything is open and above board.” 
It will be observed that there is here a 
very large assumption. It is quietly taken 
for granted that the purpose of the com- 
bination interdicted by law is proper and 
peaceful. But that, we think, is precisely 
what the Government’s enactment and 
the manner of enforcing it must be inter- 
preted as denying. The 28th Article can 
only be read to mean that, in the opinion 
of the Authorities, whose business and 
right it is to judge, a combination of Japa- 
nese political parties at the present time, 
would be for “seditious and treasonable 
purposes.” Its motive, in fact, would be 
simply hostility to the Government, not 
the promotion of any particular set of 
legitimate political principles. It is quite 
true that the necessity for such a law 





reflects little credit on Japan. Looking 





at it with the eyes of certain writers who 
contend that it is merely a device to 
cripple the strength of constitutional in- 
stitutions, and, by an exercise of arbitrary 
power, to defend the Government against 
weapons nominally placed by itself in the 
hands of the people, we agree in condemn- 
ing the measure utterly and incontinently. 
But unfortunately we cannot look at it in 
that light. We are compelled to conclude 
that when the law interdicts combinations 
of political parties while sanctioning the 
separate existence of such parties, it is 
because the purposes of combiuation are 
judged improper and seditious. Thus 
considered, the analogy between the Japa- 
nese enactment and Acts of GrorGe III. 
is perfectly accurate. Both are intended 
to restrain treason and sedition, and 
both employ the same penalties to that 
end. As to whether the contemplat- 
ed combination of Japanese parties is 
really prompted by treasonable or sedi- 
tious purposes, foreign critics are certainly 
not in a position to judge. We are bound 
to assume that the Authorities possess 
evidence and information warranting their 
action, difficult as it is to conceive that the 
men who projected the combination were 
influenced by improper motives. At any 
rate, the general conclusion will be that by 
enforcing the 28th Article as it is now en- 
forced, the Government publicly declares 
want of confidence in the propriety of the 
union which it has interfered to prevent. 
Not for a moment can the supposition 
be admitted that, while believing the 
purposes of the combination to be 
strictly constitutional and legitimate, the 
Government has adopted arbitrary and 
unconstitutional means to suppress it, 
lest its results should be an_ incon- 
veniently powerful opposition in the Diet. 
That is the charge which our local Eng- 
lish contemporaries prefer against the 
Cabinet, with all the impudent assurance 
that usually accompanies ignorance. They 
accuse us very readily of failing to dis- 
tinguish between England and Japan, but 
the failure appears to be on their own side, 
when they talk of correspondence and com- 
bination being permitted to political par- 
ties in the former country but denied to 
them in the latter. There are no political 
parties in England in the Japanese sense 
of the term. Here parties are registered 
as such ; the names of their associates and 
other particulars of their organization are 
duly reported, and notice has to be given 
of their meetings and speeches. More- 
over, they are all nominally arrayed 
against the Government; their only two 
elements of cohesion are opposition and 
personal influence; and every one con- 
fesses that they cannot be organized on a 
genuine basis of principles until they are 
brought face to face with living issues on 
the floor of the Diet. To compare such 
parties with their représentatives in Eng- 





land, or to extend to the former, from the 
outset, the liberty justly enjoyed by the 
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latter after long years of struggle and 
proof, must surely be counted extravagant. 
We confess that, while we fully appreciate 
the inferences injurio 
credit which cannot but be drawn from the 
Government’s manner of enforcing this 
28th Article, and while classing ils provi- 
sions with the most illiberal portions of 
the Press Laws 
tion 
disposed to welcome it as an additional 
obstacle to the premature formation of 
political parties, for we entertain not the 
smallest faith in the genuineness and uti- 
lity of factions constructed out of the froth 
of vague opposition and the scum of am- 
bitions agitation. 





18 to Japan’s political 


and the Peace Preserva- 





Regulations, we are 





The sum of the matter 
is that the Authorities obviously regard 
any combination of parties under existing 
circumstances as seditious, if not trea- 
sonable, and that they have determined 
to prevent it. 
determination, unpopular as it must in- 
evitably prove in Japan, and little as it 
will contribute to the reputation of Japa- 
nese political progress abroad. 


It is at least a courageous 








CHARGES AT NIKKO. 

een pe ee 

py OREIGNERS visiting Nikko during 
the hot weather complain bitterly of 

the extortions to which they are subjected. 
There is doubtless much justice in these 
protests, but in some respects the apparent 
overcharges are based on a genuine dif- 
ference between prices in Tokyo and 
Nikko. Beef and chickens, for example, 
are about as cheap at the latter place as 
at the former, but milk, vegetables, and 
every much dearer. Milk 
bottle Nikko 
against ten sex in Tokyo, and vegetables, 
with few exceptions, have to be brought 
from the capital, which means not only 
that their price is increased by the cost 
of carriage, but also that the business of 
procuring them is monopolised by a guild 
which adds an immense percentage on its 











such things a 





costs eighteen sen a in 


own behalf. The vegetable difficulty could, 
of course, be overcome by a combination 
among a number of foreign residents, but 
the monopolists doubtless understand that 
nothing of that kind is likely to be seri- 
ously undertaken. We imagine that the 
example set by the Nikko Hotel is deci- 
dedly pernicious. The table there is said 

inably bad this year, and every 





to be abon 
opportunity appears to be taken to fleece 
the luckless tourist. A case has been re- 
ported to us of a gentleman who, desiring 
to be supplied with milk sufficient for 
dietary purposes, was informed that the 
lowest charge would be thirty sen a bottle. 
We have also heard of a tourist who was 
given a guide to take him fishing, the 
guide charging twenty sen an hour and 
promising to show places where an abun- 
dance of fish could be taken, Five hours 
angling produced nothing but a dollar for 
the guide, who then had the audacity to 
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nevertheless | j 


say that if his honorarium were increased 
by fifty per cent. he could undertake to 
secure It is very much to be 
regretted that some respectable person of 
real business capacity does not start a 


sport. 


hotel in Nikko to protect the tourist against 
such extortions as these, and to save him 
from having his trip spoiled by miserable 
food and general discomfort. No one ob- 
cts to pay such prices as will leave a 





good solid profit to the people of the place, 
for it is well understood that Nikko, in 
common with hill resorts generally, can 
only count on its summer earnings, and 
may therefore be pardoned for making 
hay while the sun shines. But there is 
undeniable ground for complaint when the 
only “foreign” hotel in the place compels 
a tourist to pay filty sen per diem for the 
keep of his Japanese servant, whereas the 
same servant can fare better at a Japanese 
inn for thirty-five sex. Apart from this 
exorbitant squeeze, the keep of servants 
in general is one of the questions that cause 
foreigners much perplexity at Nikko. If 
a man-servant is separated from his family 
and obliged to. maintain himself iidepen- 
dently ata place like Nikko, every rea. 
sonable master or mistress would admit 
the obligation of making a corresponding 
But what masters 
and mistresses do not easily comprehend 
is that when they take an unmarried butler 
or groom to Nikko, he should expect a 
very material addition to his monthly 
stipend on the plea of the greater cost of 
living. To admit the validity of such a 
plea scems to involve the supposition that 
Japanese residing permanently in a remote 
and comparatively squalid village like 
Nikko spend more upon their daily food 
than Japanese residing in Tokyo. That, 
of course, is not the case. In point of 
fact the cost of maintenance is less per 
head in the former place than in the 
latter. Yet it is atthe same time quite 
true that a Japanese who spends from 
three to three and a half yex monthly on 
his food in Tokyo must double that sum 
to live equally well in Nikko. The dif- 
ference is in the quality of the diet. The 
Nikko resident makes ends meet by cut- 
ting off every superfluity that can’ keep 
them apart. He brews his sauce out of 
one ingredient instead of four, and is con- 
tent to eat his rice with condiments which 
a Tokyo man would regard as mendicant’s 
fare. Thus to furnish his customary food 
for a Tokyo man Nikko has to draw upon 
external resources, and the Tokyo man is 
compelled to pay corr 


increase in his wages. 





pondingly, Fo- 
reigners sojouring in Nikko must not 
allow their peace of mind to be disturbed 
or their confidence in humanity shaken if 
their servants ask for an increase of wag. 
to meet the extra cost of living. The 
demand is in itself just enough. Its 
dimensions, however, are another ques- 
tion, Somebody set the example, two 
years ago, of assessing this additional cost 











at twenty-five sex per diem, and some- 


s| chemists shall be appointed as a 


body else was good-natured enough to 
accede to the assessment, thus establish- 
ing a precedent which Japanese servants 


But twenty-five sez a day is just about the 
double of what should properly be paid. 
Twelve or fifteen sen i The 
necessity of an additional allowance is, 
however, indisputable, and it may relieve 
the minds of some of our readers to know 


ample. 


that such is the case. 








ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRAL 
SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 
ie Saree 
We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Organization of the Central 
Sanitary Association and order the same to be 
promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign- manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 

Dated the ond day of the 8 

of the 23rd year of Mei 


(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamacata Arttomo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Sarco Tsuxumicmt, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 








IvpertaL Orpinance No. 154. 

Article 1.—The Central Sanitary Assoc’ 
shall be under the Superintendence of the Mi 
of State for Home Affairs, and shall give advice 
to each Minister of State, express its opinion re- 
jating lo the sanitation of the public as well as 
private places, and investigate the mode of its 
carrying it into practice. 

Article 2.—The Central Sanitary Association 
may file memorials to the Minister of State who 
has the chief responsibility as to matters relating to 
sanitary affairs, which are under the chief manage- 
ment of each Department, 

Article 3.—The Central Sanitary Association 
may inquire into the vavious affairs relating to 
sanitation by the Chief of the Metropolitan Police 
Board, Superintendent of the Hokkaido Admini. 
stration Police Board, and Governors of Cities and 
Prefectures, or may inspect and examine them 
by despatching members of the Association tempo- 
poratily to various localities, 

Article 4.—The Regulations of debate in the 
Central Sanitary Association shall be decided by 
the Association, and be sanctioned by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs. 

Article 5.—The Central Sanitary Association 
shall consist of the following officials :— 

(1.) President. 

(1.) Director. 

(3.) Committees. 

(4.) Temporary Committees. 

‘The President shall be of chokunia rank, and 
the Director shall be of sonin rank, and be named 
by the Minister of State for Home A fairs in accord- 
ance with the wish of the Emperor, 

Article 6.—Committees shall be composed of 
the following officials :— 

‘The Director of the Medical Bureau of the War 

Department, 

The President of the Central Sanitary Council of 

the Navy. 

The Director of the Bureau of Imperial Phy- 

sicians of the Household Department. 
The Head of the Medical College of the Imperial 

University. 

‘The Chief of the Metropolitan Police Board. 

re Governor of the City of Tokyo. 

The Director of the Sanitary Bureau of the 

Home Department, 
‘The Director of the Bureau of Police of the Home 

Department. 
The Higher offi 
In addition to the 



































s of the Home Department. 
above, 12 physicians and 3 
committee. OF 
committees, physicians, chemists, officials of higher 
rank of the Department of Home Affairs, and 
temporary committees shall be appointed by the 
Cabinet in accordance with the memorial of the 
ter of State for Home Affairs. 
Article 7.—The President of the Associs 
|shall preside over deliberations in accordance w 
the rules of devate of the Association, and report 
to the Minister of State for Home Affairs as well 
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as to the Minister 
responsibility. 
Atticle 8.—Should the President be unable to 
end, the person occupying the first seat on that 
ian shall preside, 
Anticle 9.—The Director shall adjust and _man- 
ve the miscellaneous affains of the Association 
in accordance with the orders of the President, 
Auticle 10.—The President or Director shall not 
he allowed to drawa salary should either hold 
Idition to the post in his Association, 
Atticle 11.—Clerks shall be attached to the 
itary Association, and shall write the 
d petform various’ other ni 
duties under the direction of the hizher official, 
The clerks shail be 3 on the regular staff of the 
Association and be supplemented with zokw of the 
Home Department. 


of State who has the chief 


al 
oc! 
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RANK AND SALARIES OF HANNIN 
OFFICIALS. 
eee need 
ImrertaL Orpinance No. 165. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Regulations relating to the 
Rank and Salaries of hannin officials 


[His Impe 








Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal] 
Dated August 12th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yasacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsuxata Masavosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








‘The Regulations relating to Rank and Salaries 
of hannin Rank Officials shall be amended as 
follows s— 

Anticle 
of hannin + 
each month i 
published. 








—The monthly salary of civil officials 
nk shall be paid on the last day of 
accordance with the table already 








THE BANK OF $APAN. 
wag hes 
Law No. 61. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Amendment of the Regulations of the Bank of 
Japan, and order the same to be duly pro- 
imuigated. We also order that this law shall 
Come in force on and alter the date on which the 
Commercial Code shail come into operation. 

[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.] 
Great Seal.] 
Dated August 8th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Arrromo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Marsukata Masayosui, 
Minister of State for Finance. 














‘The Regulations of the Bank of Japan shall be 
amended lo the following effect :— 5 

Article 19.—The Directors shall be chosen by 
the shareholders at the general meeting and shail 
be appointed by the Minister of State for Finance. 
The Superintendent of the Banke shall also be 
elected at a general meeting of the shareholders. 
The term of office for Directors shall be four years, 
and for the Superintendent three year ; 

No Director or Superintendent ’shall be pevmit- 
ted to become an. official of any other bank, 
company, or other similar institution during their 
respective terms. 

‘Article 20.—The Governor shall convoke the or- 
dinary general meetings of the shareholders at each 
half-year. The Governor shall also convoke exira- 
ordinary general meetings of shareholders, when 
he shall deem such meetings necessary for the dis. 
cussion of important matters. The Governor shall 
Convoke au extraordinary generel meeting of the 
shareholders, should the Super intendent, or notless: 
than fifty shareholders, ata general meeting demand 
the same alter having made a statement of the ob- 
jects for which such meeting is to be called; and such 
fifty shareholders at the general meeting shall be 
those only who have continuously held more than 
to shares for at least 60 days prior to the opening 
of the said general meeting. Only properly author- 
ised proxies will be allowed to act ata general 
meeting of shareholders. 

Shareholders at a general meeting shall have 
one vote for 10 shares, and one vote shiall be added 
for each fifty shares above 11 shares. Proxies can 
only hold ten votes. 
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RANKS AND SALARIES OF THE 
CHIEF CLERKS AND CLERKS OF 
COURTS OF LAW, 

age 
Impertat Orpinance No. 159. 

We hereby give Our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to the Ranks and Salavies 
of the Chief Clerks and Clerks of Law. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual). 
(Great Seal). 
Dated August 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Arrromo, 
Minister President of Siate. 
Count Yamapa AKIYOSHI, 
Minister of State for Juetice. 




















Article 1.—The Ranks of Chief Clerk shall be 
3rd and gth sonin rank. 

Clerks of Courts of Law shall be below rst han- 
rank and above 6th hannin rank, and yen 
8,9, or to may be given to cleiks of 6th hannin 
rank as monthly salary. 

Atticled Clerks preparing for clerkships of 






courts of law shall be treated as hannin, and 

monthly salaries below yen 7 shall be given, Yer 

10 may, however, be given in special cases. 
Article number of officials for each 








office shall be as follows :— 
Court or Cassarion, 

Chief Cleric 
Court Clerks 
Pusiic Prosecutors’ Orrice ot 


m 






















CLERKS 
Court Clerks 5 
Courts or Appear. 
Chief Cle + 
Comt Clerks. + 145 


Pupric Prosecurors’ Orrice or ArrgaL 
Court: 





Court Clerks .... 
District Courts. 

Court Clerks 
Pusiic ProsrcuTor 







Orrice or Disrricrs 


Courr: 





Court Clerks 





150 
Loc. ‘TS. 
Court Clerks....... . 4,600 
Pusiic Prosecurors’ Orrice 1x Locat 
Covrr: 


Court Clerks 

Anticle 3.—The regulations shall come into lorce 

on and after the tst day of the rth month of the 
aged year of Meiji. 














TOKYO CIT¥ IMPROVEMENT 


REGULATIONS. 
acme dep Cana 
Iurertat. Orpinance No. 169. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
erasure of an Article of the Tokyo City Improves 
ment Regulations and order the same to be pro- 
mulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 14th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Saigo TsukUNICHI, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count MarsukaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 


Article 8 of the Tokyo City Improvement Regu- 
lations shall be deleted. 





Impertit Orvinance No. 170. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 

a relating to the Tokyo City Improvement 
for the ‘Treatment of Lands 





ulations, Ru 
and Buildings in regard to City Improvement, 
and Rules as to Importation of pure sake to Tokyo, 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 14th, 18go. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YAMAGATA AriTomo, 
ister President of State, 
Count Satco Tsukumicut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Marsuxara Masayosnt, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





N 








Atticle 1.—Alfairs appertaining to the Governor 
of the City of Tokyo in accordance with the Regula- 





Google 


us in regard to the Tokyo City Improvement, the 








Rules for the ‘Treatment of Lands and Buildings 
in vegard to the Tokyo City Improvement, and the 
Rules as to the Importation of pure sake to Tokyo, 
shall be controlled by the Board of Councillors of 
the ‘Tokyo Municipality, and those belonging to 
the Municipal Section of the Tokyo City Assembly 
by the Assembly of the Tokyo Municipality. 
Atticle 2.—Tie riparian estates which have been 
granted to the Municipal Section of the Toxyo City 
for the purpose of raising funds tomeet the ex- 
penses of the Improvement of City of ‘Tokyo, shall 
be handed over to the Toleyo Municipality. 
cial estimates of the 23rd 
r of Meiji for the Improvement of the 
okyo Municipality, which have been debated and 
decided iby the Assembly of the Mu pal Section 
of the City of Tokyo, shall be continued by the 
Tokyo Municipality. 


























CORRESPONDENCE. 
= 
THE “HYOGO NEWS” AND THE LOCAL 


CLERGY. 


To THe Eptror oF THE “ Japan Mai.” 

Ser—I have read with the greatest satisfaction 
your Editorial Note upon “the burial of Mrs. 
Rodgers and her daughter.” For some time past 
ithas heen the custom of our leading newspaper 
here the Hyogo News—in season and out of season 
—to cast aspersions against the Clergy, and agree 
with your concluding remarks that the insinuations 
on the present occasion were most unjust and 
maticic 
Sin 














December last the Foreign Community 
have supported a resident Chaplain, the Rev. W. 
Weston. He had gone to Yokohama to see his 
medical adviser a day or two before the deaths of 
those poor ladies. With regard to the other clergy- 
men for the time being staying in Kobe, it appears 
from one and all that not one of them was even 
informed of the deaths, and no request was made 
to any one t» altend the funerals. 

According to the Hyogo News, it would seem 
that the clergy ought to have become aware—I 
suppuse by some species of instinct—that these 
deaths had occurred, and that their.services at the 
funerals would be required. It is a sad business, 
No one suggests that any clergyman had been in- 
formed, and Ido not know what the undertaker 
could have Leen about. But whilst feeling the 
most sincere regret at this sad occurrence, and 
sympathy with the relatives of the deceased, com- 
mon coutesy and fair dealing alike condemn a 
repetition of unjust and slighting accusations 
against the Clergy, which are absolutely without 
foundation, and which have caused great pain, 

Tam, Sir, yours obediently, 


A KOBE RESIDENT. 











August 12th, 1890. 





To THe Epitor or Tus “Japan Mat.” 

Six,—Will you kindly allow me to say a word 
with reference to a paragraph appearing in your 
issue of Monday last respecting the burial of the 
two ladies who recently died of cholera in Kobe? 
Thave not seen the copy of the Hyogo News in 
which you say “All sorts of uncharitable and im- 
probable reasons” were suggested as to “ why 
the clergy were not forthcoming on the occasion,? 
but as it would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been my duty, as chaplain of Kobe, to con. 
duct the funeral, had I been there at the time, I 
should like to say a word of explanation as to my 
absence. 
ince being appointed to the Kobe Church 
chaplaincy in December last, I have several times 
been compelled to visit Yokohama for special 
advice owing to an affection of the eyes, and for 
this reason was away from Kobe when’ the sad 
occurrence in question took place. Before leaving, 
however, I liad made arrangements for my duty 
to be taken during my absence, and am quite sure, 
as you charitably suppose, that “some unavoid- 
able impediment” must have prevented the usual 
burial service from taking place. 

Tam, &c., WALTER WESTON, 

Chaplain of the Kobe Union 
Church. 
Karvisawa, August 13th, 1890. 

















To tue Epiror or THe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Str,—In common with many of my fellow re- 
sidents at this port I cannot understand why «A 
Kobe Resident” should,with disregard to the truth, 
in his letter, which appears in your issue of the 
16th inst., reproach the editor of the Hyogo Nezos 
for casting aspersions against the clergy. He 
says, “according to the Hyogo News, it would seem 
that the clergy ouglit to have become aware—I 
Original from 
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e species of instinct—that these 


at their services would 





suppose Ly som 
deaths had occurred and th 


red.” 
aia Kobe Resident” point out any 


Now, can “A " 
sentence or paragraph that has appeared in the 


‘mas of the Ayogo News that will justify him 
Patt Nritter “this? On. the ‘Sth August, 
When asnounciug the death of Mrs, Schroeder, the 
Hyogo News drew attention to the absence of 
clergy at both the funerals, bat, in order to pre- 
vent any aspersion being cast against the clerg 
was most careful 
“Ttis only due to th 
that no request was 
and this statement the 5 
iterated. In fact the Hyogo News attributed the 
absence of clergy to some blundering on the part 
of those in charge of the funeral arrangements, 
Which blundering was probably caused by doubts 
as to the nationality of the unfortunate ladies 
(wide Hyogo News, 8th August). 

Why should “A Kobe Resident” in what ap- 
pears asa wilful disregard of the truth attribute to 
the editor of the Hyogo News sentiments against 
the clergy which have never been expressed or 
suggested ? He cannot point out any sentence 
that has appeared in the Hyogo News since the 
deaths of these two ladies, that insinuates in any 
way that the clergy of this port have been remiss 
in their duties, These gentlemen may well cry, 
«Save us from our friends,” when they find people 
such as A Kobe Resident” defending them from 
charges which have never been made or even in- 
sinuated. 

T see that our Chaplain, Mr. Weston, in a letter 
which also appears in your issue of the 16th inst. 
says that he has not seen “the copy of the Hyogo 
News, in which you (the Editor of the Fapan 
Mil), say all sorts of uncharitable and improbable 
reasons were suggested. as to why the clergy were 
not forthcoming on the occasion.” Mr. Weston, 
will, Tam sure, never see that copy of the Hyogo 
News, for the simple reason that in none of its 
issues has it in any way suggested “ unchatitable 
and improbable reasons.” 

Tam, &e., 

Kobe, August 18th, 1899. 











Ito addin the same paragraph : 


@ resident clergy here to say 


made of them to officiate ; 
Hyogo News Was sinc 























JUSTICE. 








“TRUTH” ECONOMISED. 





‘To THE Epitor oF TuE “JAPAN Marv” 

Sir,—In a very abusive letter about the Japa- 
nese people published in the Gasette of the 
11th instant, over the siynature “ Truth,’’—the 
remark is made that the Editor of the Mail * can- 
not (unless he knowingly utters a falsehood) de- 
clare that the average type of head among the 
Japanese is comparable, phrenologically, 10 the 
average type of head among Europeans.” ‘This is 
the main, and indeed, the only attempt at argu- 
ment in that frantic column of abuse of the Japanese. 

It betrays, however, the fact that the writer is 
totally unqualified to argue upon the topic of com. 
ative anthropology. The very word Phreno- 
logy is obsolete. It was the name given to a 
pseudo-science now only mentioned by charlatans; 
and the charlatanism of the whole statement about 
“types of head” must make ils author a laugh: 
ing-stock to any educated Japanese. 

Whether the nervous system of the Japanese 

e be less complex, or its cranial capacity less 
great, than those of other races,—are questions 
which only great physiologists and craniologists 

decide; and nothing could evidence greater 
ignorance of modern ific methods in deciding 
such questions than the astonishing assurance 
with which this wiseacre tells us to go into a Japa- 
nese crowd, and settle the matter with a glance ! 
Possibly Mr. Truth” also ignores the fact that 
among educated Englishmen the term Mongolian 
race” is not used in the sense in which he uses it; 
and furthermore, that the origin of the Japanese 
people isstill, scientifically, a matter of much doubt. 
We do not talk to-day, about the Caucasian ” race 
in any event, nor about * phrenology,” nor about 
several other matters whereof the mention in Mr, 
“ Truth’s” letter bears witness that ignorance and 
prejudice go always hand-in-hand ; and that the 
standard of education among Japanese women 
which he pronounces “low” is evidently a good 
deal higher than his own, 

I have been, more than once, the only European 
ina very large Japanese concourse; and I have 
travelled in many parts of the wold. Nowhere 
did T ever see a crowd so well-behaved, so kindly, 
so courteous, thoroughly sympathetic and good. 
uatured. As for faces, I have never seen anywhere 
more pleasant ones than in such Japanese crowds, 
nor more intelligent ones. What I did not see 
were unpleasant faces of the conceited, aggressive, 
of beuial stab suenicmonis Einopeat wed Awe. 
rican crowds of thelower class. Perhaps “ Truth” 






































tacteristics for absence of intelligent characteristics. 
Certainly bis general complaint about servants 
and others seems to warrant the supposition. 
According to , they are all cheats and liars, 
and otherwise contemptible. My own experience 
has been exactly the reverse. But Thave observed 
that Europeans in the hahit of weating the Japan- 
h contempt, or with positive brutality, are 
not apt to find or able to keep good servants,— 
for Japanese ave human beings with human feel- 
ing} and it is just possible that the disagreeable 
experiences of “‘Trath” were of his own making. 


I » Yours, &e., 
am mos "4 GLOBE TROTTER. 
Yokohama, rath August, 1890. 
































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 
SS 
(From our Specia CorresPoNnDENT.) 


San Francisco, July 3tst. 

I doubt if Central and South America properly 
belong to the region which I am expected to covet 
for the readers of the Mail: but a few lines touch- 
ing events in that section of the continent may not 
be out of place. You will remember that on the 
occasion of a ball given to celebrate the usurpation 
of the Presidency of Salvador by General Melen- 
dez, the usurper lost his life. It is not certain 
whether he was poisoned, or was shot, or died of 
disease of the heart. The only thing ‘that is cer- 
tain is that his life came to an end, then and there. 
In the neighbouring state of Guatemala, the im- 
pression was and is general that he was killed by 
persons who oppased Central American Union. 
The President of Guatemala—Barillas—no sooner 
heard of his death than he moved a few b: 
lo the frontier, and issued a proclamation de- 
nouncing the murder. On this, one General Ezeta 
who usurped the Presidency of Salvador— 
elected to fill that office by the dancers at the ba 
—moved his oops to the same frontier, What 
then ensued Iam unable to inform you. One 
account says that a battle tool place, and that the 
Salvadorians were victorious. Another, 

states that six battles have been fought 
ing results. And yet a third assures us that eleven 
engagements have occurred, with frightful slaugh- 
ter, and that both armies hold their ground, The 
truth probably is that the two bodies of volunteers 
are looking at each other, and have no serious 
idea of fighting, unless they can be entrapped into 
an engagement by their officers. 

Salvador, which is a small state, though spunky, 
objects to Central American Union because it fears 
that the Presidency would always go to its big 
neighbour, Guatemala, For the same reason 
Bavillas is in favour of it. When Barrios first 
attempted to establish the Union by force, it 
was Zaldivar of Salvador who took the fi 
against him and fought the bate in which 
the President of Guatemala lost his life. ‘The 
Salvadorians did not approve of Zaldivar’s trea- 
chery (he had agreed to cdoperate with Barrios 
in effecting the union of the five states) ; they rose 
against him, forced him to fly, and put one of his 
generals—Melendez—in his place. It is more 
than suspected that Zaldivar—who is in Paris—is 
at the bottom of the present intrigue. 

Happily, perhaps, for the cause of union, the 
United States seem likely to be drawn into the 
conflict. Some cases of arms, designed for Sal- 
vador, and shipped on board of a Pacific Mail 
steamship from this port, were seized in Guatema- 
lan waters, and confiscated as contraband of wa 
The steamship company has appealed to M 
Blaine ; and here is the opportunity for interference 
for which he must be longing. ‘The feeling in this 
country is that we shall never have pleasant rela- 
ti th Central America so long as the five 
small states continue to spend their time and their 
Fesources in warring with each other; itis so strong 
that the country would overlook a departure from 
our immemorial policy of strict non-inlervention in 
our neighbours’ affairs. It would not meet anys 
thing more than an ominous threat to. brine tee 
auarfelsome hall-breeds to theit senses, J 

he situation in Coi chi i 
Tlast wrote, ‘The administrati Paani Jaerelitad 
to drive the McKinley tariff bill tigen es 

eKinley tariff bill throught 

Senate by whip and spur. Bat outside (the iB 
chambers, people say——in the homely kana tn 
the boys—that the tariff is ‘a dead este ete 
pit” “No one yet knows whether Me Brite 
spoke for himself alone, or for the whole C 
when he denounced the measure. Boo c# 
man from Maine constitutes so ln 
Government that without him it is 

w it would continue to exist. [n public estima- 
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Quiet members of the party received another 
shock. last week from a speech delivered by 
Struble of Towa, denouncing the dogmatic and 
truculent behaviour of Speaker Reed.’ Struble is 
one of the oldest and ablest Republicans in the 
House. When he compared Réed with the De- 
mocratic speakers who went before him, greatly to 
the disparagement of the former, he startled Re- 
publicans, and added to the number of malcontents 
in the party. When men or parties begin to fall, 
they fall quickly, and it is astonishing how many 
people seem imbued with a desire to give them a 
parting kicle. 

Society at Washington is convulsed by the 
clopement of a leading belle with a hotel waiter, 
‘The lady in question is Miss Lilian Porter, a 
grandniece of Admiral Porter, a beautiful blonde, 



















With a splendid figure, and soft lustrous eyes. She 
had been highly educated, and was a favourite in 
society. Her chosen swain is a son of the Green 
Isle, known as Jimmy O’Brien, It is said by 
a society reporter that she was fascinated by the 
skill with which Jimmy balanced a tray full of 
dinner dishes on the ends of his outspread fingers, 
and threaded his way through a crowd without 
losing a dish. Whatever his charms were, they 
were potent enough to induce the lady to leave a 
comfortable and fashionable home for Jimmy's 
society, and to fly with him to Chicago where she 
yelp to earn their joiut meal by washing the 
es which Jimmy balances. 

The frequency of these mésalliances in fashion- 
able society may afford the philosopher a theme 
for serious thought. Hardly a day. passes than 
one does not hear of one or more of them. One 
of the richest and most respected citizens of a 
western city lately married his youngest daughter 
to a suitable parti, and endowed her richly. 
While the wedding breakfast. was going on, her 


















, | elder sister took the opportunity of eloping with a 


stable boy. It appears that the young men who are 
the normal worser halves of the girls of the period 
will not marry, because they cannot afford it, The 
average clerk or young professional man earns 
from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. The girl of the 
petiod cannot dress on much less than $1,000 a 
year. Thus unless the girl had money, a clerk who 
married her would have nothing to live on, He 
is far too wise to place himself in such a predica- 
ment. He remains single, and consoles himstli 
with flirtations among milliners and shop gitls; for 
whom a few extra dollars a week convert starvation 
into plenty: ‘The git! of fashion meanwhile sees 
the years creep on, her nose grow red, and her 
elbows angular, and she mourns like Jepthah's 
daughter. What wonder if, inher desperation at 
enforced spinster hood, she tales the footman or the 
stable boy to her snowy bosom? 

The effect of the Silver Bill is beginning to be 
felt in earnest. Silver bullion has advanced to 
$1.15 an ounce—which is about the price it com- 
manded in 1880. In a fortnight Government 
will begin its purchases of $4,500,000 a month, 
and meanwhile Europe, instead of duraping 
its silver upon us, as was predicted, is a large 
buyer of coin and bullion in our market for ship- 
ment to Asia, London proposes to anticipate 
any further advance in the price by laying ina 
stock sufficient for the present wants of India and 
China, Every New York steamer now takes out 
a considerable consignment of silver tothe Londow 
bankers. The law is imperative upon the Secte- 
tary of the Treasury until such time as silver sells 
on the old parity with gold. ‘That is to say, until 
the silver ounce is worth $1.29 in gold, It looks 
as though that limit would be soon reached, The 
silver miners and melters of Nevada have thus ac: 
complished their purpose of securing a fictitious 
tise in their commodity by legislation. But they 
have done so at the expense of silver consumes 
throughout the world. Silver ware has already 
risen 15 per cent, and even watches have ad- 
vanced in cost. The movement will cause the re 
opening of mines whose ores ran too low in silver 
to work when the price was below a dollar an 
ounce, and it is probable that the silver output of 
the world, and of this country in particular, will be 
increased. j 

People are once more laughing at President 
Harvison. One day last week he sent a namby- 
pamby message lo Congress asking for legislation 
to enable the Post Office Department to pulls 
foot down on two prominent lottery concerns. He 
reiterated all the stock arguments about the de- 
moralizing effect of lotteries, and described the 
Wnsuccessful attempts which’ he and his friend 
Wanamaker have made to deprive the lottery 
agents from using the mails. Simultaneously 
comes the announcement that for the sum 0 
$1,300, the President’s son, Russell Harrison, bas 
agreed {o publish illustrated advertisements of the 
two concerns mentioned by his father, and tat 
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Denver, Colo., July 24th. 

Since writing my last letter, [have noted many 
matters of interest, but hitherto could not attempt 
their pourtrayal for your readers’ delectation, 
Prominent among these was the carpenters’ strike. 
‘The celebration of Labour Day intoxicated many 
weak minds, with the final result of con vincing 
them—to quote their own words, “that it is right 
and fair for a working man to demand nine hours’ 
pay for eight hours? work.” Denver is spreading 
so fast, so many buildings were then actually in 
progress, so many people were and are interested 
in the rapid completion of these undertakings; 
that this “right and fair” demand was at once 
acceded to, as far as out-door hands were con- 
cerned. The newspapers one and all supported 
the labourers, and to an onlooker it seemed that, 
though the Unions had_ passed a resolution much 
more trenchant, they still might have counted on 
the vigorous help of the press. But owners of 
lumber mills refused to be robbed of six hours a 
week, and their employés went out to hang about 
the street corners and to live on the wretched 
pittance sent them by the Unions. This con- 
tinued, much to the detriment of trade, inflicting 
great suffering on the strikers and their families 
and inconvenience on all for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Here and there a mill was run- 
ning with non-union hands; here and there a 
striker deserted his ranks, and at last the whole 
miserable inflation caved in and things returned to 
their normal state. Now we have a move on the 
part of retail clerks (salesmen and saleswomen in 
retail stores) to secure an eight hours’ day with no 
Sunday trade. They will succeed just as far as 
their employers care to let them. The waiters’ 
strike in St.Louis is only followed by the employ- 
ment of waitresses. ‘The barbers here protest 
against shaving on Sunday, and the Inter-wades 
Association will do good by pledging the whole 
body of labourers to get clean chins on Saturday 
nights. Itis curious to hear the Plumbers’ union 
sympathising with the Retail Clerks and resolving 
to abstain from trading at houses that keep open 
after six o'clock. And it is still more curious when 
this and other unions have expressed their kindly 
feeling for the clerks, to see, late on Saturday 
evening, crowds of working people and their 
families througing the windows and the counters of 
the May Clothing Company, an establishment 
which refuses to be dictated to by all the unions 
in the city. Private interest will thus continue to 
govern private conduct in spite of public pledges. 
‘The cheapest and best goods will attract the con- 
sumer, though they are handled by some pale 
faced ‘clerk’ who had better far be in the fresh air. 
Nationalism has a long battle to fighton the arena 
of the individual conscience before its visic 
paradise can be revealed to popular gaze. The 
self-regarding motives are and must long continue 
to be overwhelmingly strong in the average mind. 

Almost every institution of society tends to ac. 
centuate and nurture these, Scarcely any of the 
conditions of life, in Western communities at 
least, tend to the production of a race of men 
whose care for each other shall in any way 
dominate over their care for self. And those 
who look to the Churches, as at present con- 
stituted, for the production of such a new order 
of men, have surely not considered what are the 
actual conditions under which the Churches exist. 
Unquestionably the Christianity of the Master is 
radical enough. But the Clwistianity of the 
Churches is a wholly different article. The former 
was brave to face and quick to probe all social 
problems; the latter makes haste to leave social 
problems alone, is content to use the world as not 
abusing it, and to interpret the traditional saying 
of the Master in a way broad enough to leave its 
inherent selfishness unebuked. So thatone sadly 
fears that the Church will fail us in this need as it 
failed our fathers. Yet it is not too much to hope 
that ‘theremnant? will prove faithful and that a 
new reformation is not far off, to be led by those 
men of pure life and reverent thought whose pre- 
sence in and outside the churches we are reminded 
of once in a while, to our great joy and solacement. 
And may we not definitely affirm that in spite of 
the trend of society towards a guilty self-seeking, 
and in spite of the miserable ecclesiasticism 
which occupies Christ's place in (he Churches, there 
is yet a spirit moving among imen, like the wind 
whose source and goal we know not, an emana. 
tion from the life of Jesus, a breath from the 
Eternal good, making us cry for light, travail in 
anguish for the good of our fellows, reckon no life 
wasted that is spent in the service of the depraved 
or the sorrowful ? If this is, beyond question, the 
true current of our modern life, whereof all other 
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forces are but the eddies and deceptive side cur- 
rents, it will carry us on to some broader, clearer, 
stream, h fairer banks, less mist, more fruit, and 
more flowers. 

If there is any excuse necessary for penning the 
foregoing sad hicubrations, let my readers consider 
that in this Far West all these social conditions lie 
very near the surface or crop out in a very rugged, 
and imposing way, 

‘The Silver Bill, or as it should be called here in 
the west an act for the Relief of Miners’, has be- 
come law, much to the jubilation of this part of the 
world’s inhabitants, The Senior Senator for 
Colorado, Mr. Teller, is the subject of universal 
enconium. Democratic organs vie with their poli- 
tical enemies in. praising this gentleman for the 
zeal with which he has conducted this campaign and 
the success which has ccowned his labours. The 
only thing for sceptics now to do is to wait six months, 
and if silver is then bacle at its old price or if, as 
English economists predict, it is already again on 
the decline, to say like the omniscient farmer, I 
told you so.” The fact is such an experiment as 
is now being made by this country in the whole. 
sale coinage of silver is enough to make the world 
aghast with open-mouthed wonderment. As an 
oracular German friend would say, “we will see 
what we will see.” Meantime, we may go on to 
dig our ore, smelt it and pocket the proceeds, 
happy in the conviction that we at least are get: 
ting rich, 

Great excitement arose a week ago on the dis- 
covery of arich vein of gold at Tin Cup in this 
State. Tin Cup is consequently booming. Our 
city is graceful now, robed in green. Cotton-wood 
trees, accacias, and maples line many of the 
streets, making avenues of delightful shade. 
Householders assiduously water their lawns momn- 
ing and evening. Without this constant supply 
of sprinkled water nograss but buffalo grass could 
endure the dry heat, and lawns would be impossible. 
Happily, however, rubber hose and hydrants meet 
the difficulty and Denver can boast many delight 
ful grass-plots. Just now every one who is any 
one has gone to the mountains to rusticate in the 
practise of self-denial, to shoot harmless beasts and 
birds and tocatch trout. In spite of this fact build- 
ing goes merrily forward, the city continves to grow, 
and bricks are in great demand. A bricklayer earns 
six dollars a day for uiied cate aoe k, and if he pays 
one and a half of this to the Union which protects 
lis monopoly, he is still the master of the situation. 
Last week building permits representing an outlay 
of neaily a million and a half of dollars were issued 
by the City Inspector, And this was not so very 
exceptional a week’s work. ‘The Census has taken 
a little of the conceit out of us. We supposed 
that Denver with its suburbs contained 150,000 
people. Some added another 25,000. The facts 
show about 125,000 as the actual number. But 
we keep on growing, that is one comfort. 

I am surprised to find so very few Japanese in 
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this Chinese are plentiful of course, but one 


¥} would have thought that the exceptional advant- 


ages of the Colorado climate would have ensured 
the presence of a fair number of Japanese stu- 
dents. Educational advantages are failly good 
here, and I have no doubt that the authorities of 
the University of Denver would gladly welcome 
lads from Japan. 

Thad hoped to sketch the present State of Agri- 
culture in Colorado, with special reference to irri. 
gation works, but already this letter approaches 
its prescribed limits, and this very interesting sub- 
ject must wait a little longer. 














KORIN. 
SS, 
Korin! I like the name, the turn of it, and the 
rhythm, It undulates, trails along, and has an air 


of antiquity about it which practically amounts to 
a picture. It awakens in the true Japanese ama- 
teur, the amateur who is at all bitten, heady sensa- 
tions, and, as it were, a particular vibration which 
is the very emanation of this strange and surpris- 
ing individuality. Tam one of those who believe 
in affinities of names and ideas, and I must confess 
it, who attribute a mysterious sense to the music 
of such or such an arrangement of syllables. ‘The 
name of Korin marvellously suiis the art which he 
represents, 

Korin is in the first rank of those who have 
carried to the highest pitch the intuition and the 
genius of decoration. His style is integral, always 
like itself. There is no artist ntore originally or 
more profoundly Japanese. His works are known 
in Europe, and appreciated only by a small num- 
ber of the initiated. I have therefore thought it 
would be interesting here to speak of an artist who 
is held by his countrymen to be one of the greatest, 











to bring into relief a decorative master whose in” 
fluence has been considerable for two centuries, 


and who has pushed to their extreme conclusions 
the two fundamental principles ofiJapanese zsthe. 
ticism, synthesis of forms, and simplification of 
subjects, 

Unfortunately, with Korin as with all Japanese 
artists, biographic materials exist only in’distress. 
ing meagreness, We should lise to know the daily 
habits, the character, the physiognomy, the tastes, 
the state of mind of those who have exhibited such 
masterly brilliancy, such a rare invention in. the 
creations which charm us; we should be glad to 
reconstruct the physical and nioral_ portrait of the 
artists we prefer. We have scarcely five or six 
details of the private life of one of the most cele- 
brated of all, Hokusai, so little removed from us 
that some of his contemporaries are still alive, 
With the Japanese the aitist is impersonal, one 
who exists and survives only in his works. The 
historical curiosity of Europeans is lacking here. 

Oxata Korin belongs to that incomparable period 
in the history of Japanese art known as the Gen- 
rokou period, 1688-1704. He is, together with 
Motonobu and Ittsho, the most str iking illustration, 
the highest expression of it, We must retain and 
associate these three names, while adding that of 
Kenzan, the original ceramist, and of Ritsuo, the 
surprising lacquerer; illustrious names which stand 
out from this great era as from ground which has 
been fertilised by ten centuries of tillage. With 
people of taste, the Genrolou nego marks the 
highest point of perfection which has been reached. 
Iv Japan the Genrokou period, is spoken of in the 
same way as we say the Age of Louis XIV. It 
was then that the ancient city Kioto attained its 
highest celebrity as the moment when Yeddo, the 
city of the Shoguns, the new capital, saw its star 
in the ascendant and asserted its preponderance. 

Korin was born at Kioto in 1661, of a good civic 
family named Ogata. He was early destined for 
the study of painting, but writers do not agree as 
to the origin of his artistic education. The imperial 
school of Tosa claims him as a pupil of Sumiyoshi 
Hirodzumi; the Wakan Sogwa Shiuran ascribes 
it to the two Kanos Yassunobu and ‘T'sunenobu, 
whilst other authorities say it was due toa master 
who was at once, like Korin himself, a painter and 
lacquerer, Iman Honnami Koetsu. | For my part, 
I should say that the sources of the talent of Korin 
are complex, and that the different statements 
may be reconciled. In submitting his works to an 
attentive examination, I find in effect, traces of 
various influences under an apparent unity of style. 

manner is a subtle composite, a clever com 
bination, To the school of Tosa is due his 
aristocratic refinement, his taste for water colour 
and transparent tints. Some of his paintings, 
certain of his paintings, where bright colours, 
strong greens, intense blues, polished whites, &c. 
prevail, as in the admirable kakémono in the Bri- 
tish Museum, “The poet Narihira on thebanks of 
the river Tanagawa” seem direct descendants of 
the sumptuous and heroic miniature of Tosa. 
From the Kanos he derives the rapidity, decision, 
and force in the stroke of the brush. He rivals 
the cleverest handlers of Indian ink, and paints, 
upon occasions, in the classic style, a’ masterpiece 
like the Shoki in a Pa: in collection—such as 
these crows en silhouette, borrowed from the 
Gwashi Kwaiyo, or this sketch of the “Little 
Chicken,” of which we here give reproductions, 
My opinion is that Korin commenced his apprer 
ticeship in the Kano school. He assuredly had in 
mind the great gallery of chrysanthemums of 
Tsunenobu at Kioto, when he painted his beautiful 
screens, decorated with monumental flowers. ‘Then 
he entered one of the studios of Tosa, very pro- 
vably that of Honnami Koetsu, where he learned 
the principles of lacquering. But his own peculiar 
manner must be traced to a study of the old- 
fashioned and strange sketches of Shiokwado, and, 
above all, of the paintings of Sotatsu, one of the 
great artists of the seventeenth century. As a 
painter, Korin is, to my mind. the immediate off- 
spring of Sotatsu; he has from him, among other 
qualities, the light touch laid out on a large scale, 
and, which is a characteristic detail, almost always 
thrown up by touches of gold. I tegard Sotatsu 
as the most remarkable pupil of Kano Yassunobu. 
He is no doubt the link which unites Korin to the 
studio of the latter, 

Like his brother Kensan, like Motonobu, like 
Ittsho, like all the great artists of that time, Korin 
came to Yeddo, attracted by the fame of the Toku- 
gawa. Certainly he produced at Yeddo his most 
remarkable works, whether in painting or lacquer. 
The presence of Fuji, and the style of the land- 
scapes in his grand manner, suffice to show a long 
stay in the city. He returned, however, to Kioto, 
where he died in 1716, at the age of fifty-six. 

Korin had several professional names, among 
which the best known is Hotshiku, which he used 
during the later period of his life, and chiefly on 
his works in lacquer. With this name he has 
signed admirable works of art, of genial invention 
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and freest touch, We reproduce here the two 
signatures in their most usual os A ; 

‘orin left numerous pupils, chiefly in lacquer. 
aes udio, strongly equipped, lasted till the middle 
of this century. ‘The pupil who best assimilated his 
style is without doubt Hoitsu ; but the most eminent 
of all was his brother Kenzau, There was such a 
relationship of genius between these twin brothers 
of art that one is often liable to confound their 
works. They seem almost double manifestations 
of a single entity. The style of Kenzan is an 
emanation from that of Koi he paintings of 
these two masters have the same characteristic 
qualities. The style of Kenzan is more massive 
and more generous as becomes a painter habituated 
to the brush of the ceramist: Kenzan is one of the 
greatest artists of Japan. In some respects we like 
him better than Korin, he is more elegant, more 
feminine, and when he does make a dash he is 
esistible. An authenticated piece of pottery by 
Kenzan is always regarded by the virtuoso as 
equal to a piece of lacquer by Korin. : 

Hoitsu’s paintings are wanting in solidity beside 
the virile robustness of Korin, but they possess a 
grace and a charm which betray the son of a 
daimio. The studio of Korin was about to be 
closed, when Hoitsu, taking it on his own account, 
restored some of its ancient lustre under the name 
“New School of Korin.” 

Authenticated works of Korin are no longer dis- 
coverable, Equally sought in Japan, Europe, and 
America, they fetch very high prices. All ama- 
teurs, even such as have not fully sounded this 
strange personality—and itis not to be sounded 
without long acquaintance—bow before its high 
and aristocratic distinction, 

Korin, when onze in full possession of his man- 
ner, drew in a way that no other could; a manner 
supple, rich, rounded, boldly concise cl 
ed turns, and with a curious left-handed simplicity 
which was the disguise of profound knowledge. 
The stroke ef the brush is sinuous and placid; the 
dashes are of infinite gentleness; it keeps clear of 
jostling, angles, of all which can shock the eye. It 
is indeed the hand of a lacquerer which calmly 
traverses the silk or the paper. The colour is 
blended, smooth, harmonious, and as orginal in 
's combinations as in the design. I have said 
elsewhere, and repeat it, there is in this simplicity 
pursued to its farthest limits, a penetrating charm, 
an intellectual emanation, insidious, inexpressible, 
a perfection of rhythm which winds about one like 
voluptuous nnisic. Beneath an almost infantine 
appearance is revealed a marvellous knowledge of 
form, a sureness of composition which no one has 
possessed to the same degree in Japanese art, and 
which is especially favourable to the combinations 
of ornamental art. 

Korin has painted hand screens, fans, kakémo- 
nos; but he excelled above all in the painting of 
screens, No artist has, like him, worked out 
imposing subjects, and made blades of iris, of the 
Peony, of chrysanthemums or poppy to sing, as it 
were, to warm and vibrating harmonies. All is 
combined with consummate art; a fine taste pre- 
sides over the smallest details. Korin is a true 
Chajin, an accomplished dilettante in an era of 
supreme refinement. His talent is universal ; 
associated with that of his brother, it embraces the 
cycle of the decorative arts. 

For those who comprehend their intense origin- 
ality, his kakémonos are an unequalled teat. I 
know of a group of willows in a collection at Paris 
where Korin is held in high honour—which is 
Tittle short of miraculous, 

Bat Korin’s paintings pale before his lacquers. 
his great master has carried into the decoration 
d the execution of lacquers, all his spirit of in. 
itiative, all his independence of fancy. His action 
upon this branch of art has been all-powerful; his 
novel methods or at least his novelty of application 
—lor everything had been indicated by his pre. 
decessors—revolutionised the art of lacquering. 
Koetsu appears to have taught him the tech. 
nicalities of his art. Iu this school he acquired 
his large. style, juicy stroke of the brush, and 
strong relief, But it was in studying the earlier 
masters of the school of Kamakura, whose works 
Ne eagerly collected, that he found the models for 
the incrustations of mother-of-pearl and of th 
which he so strikingly lurned to account. 1 have 
at the moment in my possession two pieces from 
Korin’s collection. ‘They are of rare interest and 
of extraordinary beauty, One is a little box of 
cylindrical shape, lid, in plain dull gold 
lacquer deep in tone, decorated with praius and 
flowers, obtained by slight relief in gold lacg 
and incrustations ‘of tin of the most ex, 
delicacy. ‘This box is of the fourteenth cent 
offers a finished example of the decorative style 

the Tosa school at its meridian, and shows we tl 
staie of design at that epoch, just as well as a 
Kakémono. Korin has restored it with the greatest 
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care, adding, al the bottom, a signative in silver 


fee ak piece is an oblong instand in black 
lacquer, set in tin and decorated by dragon-flies, 
whose wings project a thousand reflections which 
play about it. Korin has taken the pains to make 
a restoration off-hand. ‘This design, the size of 
the original, is to be found in the vast collection of 
lacquer designs formed by his pupils, then ent iched 
by Hoitsu, and after ail possessed by Yoyusai. A 
part of this collection is now the property of Mr 
Charles Haviland. : 

Korin brings to the execution of lacquer me- 
thods so peculiar to himself, so original, such an 
independence of style, such geuiality of design, 
that his works defy comparison, and, Thad almost 
said, all description. Words are totally incapable 
of rendering sensations of this refined order. One 
must have held in one’s hands a lacquer of Korin, 
tenderly handled it, and made it pass under th 
light in order to comprehend the fascination of it. 

His fine lacquers Yeem worked out of a block of 
gold, the tone even, low, powerful, with spaces full 
of vibration and warmth. [vis guite peculiar 
tone, They still say “ Korin’s gold,” in order the 
denote his tone, which is like no other. Varnish 
flows from his brush as from a rich and abundan 
reservoir. His decoration, like his painting, is 
executed in great masses, with deliberate combina- 
tions of exceeding boldness. He gets surprising 
effects out of incrustations of mother-of-pearl, or 
of silver, or of tin, With tin employed asa grey 
note on small surfaces or in higher relief, he assists 
himself to expedients of design aud depth, which 
give his lacquers the effect of a painting. 

Several perfect specimens have reached Paris. 
‘The collection of Mr. Gillot shows us two or three 
large typical pieces, especially a writing-box deco- 
rated with a carrier of wood, Mr. de-Goncomt is 
proud of a beautiful box with chrysanthemums, 
Mr. Ph. Butry of his turds, Mr. S. Bing is the 
fortunate owner of another writing-box, decorated 
with bamboos in incrustations of tin, and a superb 
panel decorated with iris in relief.” Ihave a few 
of my own, which T account the most precious 
treasures of my collection, 

In order to appreciate to its full extent the deco- 
tative genius of Korin, we have better still than 
his lacquers or his paintings which are guarded by 
jealous hands; we have engraved representations 
of his most characteristic works. They form the 
contents of twelve volumes, and constitute what is 
called the “ Works of Korin.”” 

First there ave the five volumes of the Makiye 
Daizen, published in 1739 by a lacquerer of the 
house Harokawa Hosci of Kioto, Among several 
hundred pieces of lacquer, inkstands, tea-trays, 
bottle cases, combs, medicine chests, perfume, we 
find the designs of works by Korin, which lead to 
the supposition that the master worked for this 
important house on his return from Yeddo. 

Then there are two admirable volumes of the 
Korin Gwafou, whose extreme rarity is notorious 
to Japanese bibliographers, Mr. W. Anderson, 
generally so well informed, does not cite. They 
comprehend twenty-six large plates and flowers, 
animals and human figures copied by an artist 

engraved in colours (Yeddo, 
here are in it compositions of such a 
that you cannot forget them, and of an 
extravagance in style, which are, if I might so say, 
Korin in a state of exasperation—comic inventions, 
magic in their “go,” which leave far behind them 
the riotous fancy of a ‘Toba or of a Mitsonobu, airy 
flights of design, which have their parallel in ne 
Japanese work. 

The Korin Gwashiki, in one volume (Osaka, 
1818), is not less remarkable, nor less rare in kind. 
Wt offers thirty sketches, which assuredly are 
among the finest of the artist's work. Tkawa, the 
engraver, has rendered them with incomparable 
fidelity, If it were not for the marks of tlre wood 
block which show here and there slightly in the 
paper, we might persuade ourselves that we were 
looking on the originals themselves, with all the 
delicate touches of the pencil, and the scarce 
perceptible gradations of colours, which fade ints 
the grey. The Korin Gwashiki is one of the 
‘masterpieces of Japanese publication, 

he litle Korin Man-gwa, engraved at Yeddo, 
and published at Nagoya, by Yeraluya, Hokusai? 
Publisher, is also cli Zand most rare. Ip 
consists of sketches of plants in black and white 
delicate and elegant, with all the antique air, the 
ease and the richness which Kor Put into his 
lacquer Gecorations. ‘The reverse is signed with 
The wotnited names, Ogata Korin and Hotshins 

Works prepared by Korin, appears to han 
been engraved only for this editio, * 

he Korin Shinsen Vakudoy 
Published at Vedo (1815), and 
midzu Riuzo, isa collection of 
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kakémonos, his most precious boxes in lacquer 
his most exquisite fans. The engraving, very, 
careful and supple, is in black; it gives a good 
idea of the originals, 

The four volumes of the Korin Vakudz 
published by the Academy of Korin, 
direction of Hoitsy, in two series.® 1 engiavis 
is more dry, the inipressions less perfect, 

‘These six volumes, containing no less than four 

died designs, is a veritable repertory. It gives 
idea of the inexhaustible versatility of the great 
artist, and yet certainly all of his works are not 
there, Hoitsu having only reproduced those which 
he had at hand. 

Finally, we find a certain number of Korin’s 
compositions in contemporary collections, parti 
cularly in the Gwashi Kwaiyo, and in the Peon 
Ze Kagami, published by Shunboku in 1707, and 
1720. From this collection we obtained the crows: 
standing out black on the moon’s disc, that genial 
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and striking conception which combines the power 
of the Kars with the expressive power of the 
style of Korin.—Lours Gonse in Artistic Fapan 


for May. 








“HE FLOODS IN CHINA, 
- 

When describing, two weeks ago, the process by 
which the waters of the Yellow River are often let 
out upon the country, we had little thought of 
seeing a rehearsal of the performance al ovr own 
dor, Nor, when recording the three days’s rain 
ut the close of last weels, was it possible to imagine 
that we were on the verge of a flood exceeding in 
suddenness if not in height all previous visitations 
of the kind. Owing (o the length of time which, 
through our slow "methods of translating and 
printing, elapses between the issuing of an Im- 
petial Decree and its publication in English, the 
Emperor's earnest prayers for rain figured in our 
paper almost side by side with the report of a 
deluge ; and from the threatened failure of the 
staple cereal crops through drought there is but 
one step to their total destruction by inundation. 
‘The suddenness of this calamity is of course partly 
slue to the absence of any system of communicating 
information between one part of the country and 
another. We knew that the rainfall had been 
very unequal, for in the Peking: district 12 inches 
were registered before there had been any rain to 
speak of in Tientsin. Over the great watersheds 
the rain was apparently eailier even than in 
Peking ; and we now know that the banks of the 
Yellow River had given way early in July. In 
the beginning of last week it was reported that 
‘Tungchow was five feet under water, and later 
that Chan-kia-wan was flooded. The Customs 
Courier service was entirely interrupted from the 
16th, which we do not remember to have happened 
before, and that circumstance alone might have 
suggested alarming things to Tientsin, Ou Satur- 
day last, however, reports did begin to crowd in 
of extensive destruction caused by the overflow of 
the tiver system which is united in the Peilo, and 
the tiver had risen so high at Tientsin as to cause 
considerable anxiety, The cessation of the tain 
during the greater part of Sunday fed the delusive 
hope that we might escape the threatening deluge, 
but when it was resumed with redoubled force 
eatly on Monday morning, the 21st, the situation 
soon became desperate, The whole of the French 
Settlement was then found under water, Consulate 
and Naval Secretariat included. ‘The buildings of 
the French Syndicate were scarcely accessible, 
and rafts were navigated about the stieets. As 
for the jerry buildings which ornament the French 
bund their occupants were slut in between two 
floods, the one that threatened them from below 
and the one that made cascades through their 
roofs and ceilings, So rapidly did the waters tise 
that no general ‘precautions had been taken, and 
the excitement was excessive during Monday and 
Puesday, every one seeming to do what was best 
to protect his own property, regardless of conse- 
quences to the contrary, “Whether in making 
extempure embankments or in. cult ig through 

Mg Ones, sanve gui peut was the ouly principle 
which could be followed. ‘The first specilic disaster 
was the breach, or overflow, or cutting of the right 
bank of the Peiho at the Korean Consulate, wich 
cccurred on Monday, and sent an immense volume 
of water into the lowlands which skirt the easter 
suburb of Tientsin, ‘The salt heaps on the opposite 
side of the tiver were threatened, the lower poition 
of their contents beifig actually reached by the 
water before anything effective could be done to 
Protect them, Some yer Zo the country was 


ties published at Kioto, in the Buntzea period, from 
second series published during the Bowne peril 
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deliberately put under water in order to save 
these same salt heaps, and the like policy would 
have been followed in the present case if the im- 
petuious stream had not got aliead of the slow 
cerebration of the Salt Commissioner. ‘The whole 
area on the left bank enclosed by the mud wall of 
Sankolinsin was flooded on Monday, and the large 
population which has grown up there within the 
last few years were washed out of their houses. 
‘The area is bisected by the railway embankment. 
Imagining, quite truly, that this embankment and 
mad wall dammed the body of water to their detri- 
ment, the people, with the tacit sanction of the 
authorities, cut through both, and allowed the 
rapidly rising water to burst into the open country, 
where it wastes everything it encounters and 
where it will remain probably for years. A second 
breach had been formed on the tight bank, whether 
by nature or man’s hand, near to. Messrs. Maclay 
8 Co.’s premises, whence the water found a 
tempting outlet into the plain through the hollow 
space which adjoins the Viceroy’s and the London 
Mission Hospitals. ‘These easements, with the 
humerous breaches made in the higher reaches, in 
the Huenho, Yuenho, and Peiho seemed to take so 
much pressure off the Tientsin Reach as to reduce 
the level of the the river between Monday and 
Saturday by seven inches, and portions of the 
French Settlement has appeared above the water: 
But the fate of the low grounds at the back of the 
British Settlement and City was sealed by their 
low level, for at the two breaches at Ma-chia-kow 
(which have since been closed) there was a drop 
Of several feet from the river bank to the adjoining 
land. ‘The receiving area was So extensive, how: 
ever, that no visible impression was made in the 
level of the water in the plain during Tuesday, and 
from all that was known then it appeared that if 
these outlets had been stopped, as they might easily 
have heen, the plain might have been saved, at 
any 1ate that portion of it which is within ‘the 
Western are of the mud wall of Sankolinsin, It 
is true that from an overflow at the Everlasting 
Bend, two miles by road and about thee by river 
below ‘Tientsin, the water was pouring into the 
country between the canal which skirts the race 
course and Sankolinsin’s wall, and on Tuesday it 
was beginning to break: over the Municipal road 
leading to the race course. Whether from these 
various sources sufficient water would come in to 
cover the inner plain in rear of the settlement was 
a subject of anxious speculation on Tuesday, It 
was all a question of the levels, about which people 
generally had no very clear ideas. Conjecture 
Was set at rest, however, by the advent of a new 
factor which was signalised on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The water had been visibly rising in the 
ditches of the inner plain, when the report came in 
of a break in the bank of the Grand Canal, to the 
Westward of ‘Tientsin about 17 Zé, at a place called 
‘Ta Sao Chih K’ou. 

‘The break was variously reported as 400 and 
1,400 feet in length, and the level was said to be 3 
feet above the plain into which the water was 
flowing. ‘This immense body of water made itself 
tapidly felt, and it wasa wonderful sight to see the 
steady but stealthy rise of the vast glittering mass. 
Not a breath of wind rippled the surface, and to 
see the mud villages, grave mounds, with here and 
there a group of ponies on the higher spots surprised 
at grass and stolidly swishing the flies front their 
flanks with their long tails, unconscious of the rising 
danger,—to see theye all placidly mirrored in the 
Silent water it required an effort to realize the 
irresistible force of this remorteless element. By 
inid-day the water had covered all the roads in the 
inner plain, except the Cemetery Road, but the 
‘Taku Road remained dry until Thursday morning, 
when its sanctity was also invaded. During the 
whole of Thursday the water rose steadily over the 
lower portions of the Taku Road, Messrs. Mackenzie 
& Cos premises were completely surrounded, and 
Irom the Meadows Road to the Kwanglung Road 
it washed the back walls of Messrs. Cordes & Co., 
Dr. Irwin, and Messrs. Piatkoff & Co’s premises. 

As the water threatened the Taku Road the 
only practical measure of defence which was orga- 
nised was a dam hurriedly run up from the corner 
of the compound wall of the Japanese Consulate 
across the ‘Taku Road, and carried outside Mr 
Tenney’s house, the Flour Mill, and Mrs. Moore's 
dairy, to the arch-way of the nid wall over the 
Race-course Road. ‘This clever piece of extem- 
pore engineering was probably due to the sharp- 
tned instincts of the Jesuit missionaries, who own 
an immense amount of house property within the 
protected area, and whose recently erected houses 
bn the French Concession had been mercilessly 
flooded the day before. In thus defending their 
‘own property the good Fathers also protected 
a vast number of Chinese tenements, and also 
much foreign owned land, godowns, and houses 
which are included in the section, the Taku Road 
gateway being high enough to keep out the water 
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on that side. ‘The inner plain was rapidly filled 
from the outer plain entirely through the openings 
at the Haikwan-su, which could easily have been 
blocked, but no thought was given to this until the 
flood was pouting in like a millrace, when cl 
and peacock’s feathers and red tasselled cay 
began {o career along the wall ina state of aimless 
disarray. 

Another excellent piece of work, was the prompt 
protection of the Gas Works, when the Ceme- 
tery Road was threatened. Improvised embank- 
ments were thrown up just in time, for before they 
were completed the site of the Gas Works was 
oaly approachable by wading through two feet of 
water. Now it is believed the measures taken 
will insure our regular supply of gas, the depriva- 
tion of which would have been severely felt, and 
the Directors of the Company deserve credit for 
their promptitude. 
he cemetery itself is unfortunaely covered, as 
it was in 1871, : 

Like an island in the sea stands the Powen-shu- 
yuen, the new College on the river bank, its 
immunity being due partly to the height of its 
foundation, and partly to the substantial embanle 
ment thrown up round it, It is wonderful indeed 
how effective these simple contrivances, are, for on 
the opposite side of the river the Military School, 
which was so easily inundated by the last floods, 
has been kept perfectly dry by the good earth 
work which was thrown uip round after that valuable 
experience. 

The progress of the flood on the north, or east, 
or left bank of the river has been even more 
disastrous than on the right bank, ‘The extensive 
plain between the French Marsh and the river was 
flooded from several sources, and others from a 
huge gap cut in the outer wall close to the 
railway bridge; through this for two days the 
waters rushed with all the features of a rapid 
—the roar being heard at a considerable dis. 
tance. Cutting the creek stream at right angles 
the combined floods seethed under the railway 
bridge and rapidly rose to the level of the military 
road which runs from the city to the Arsenal and 
Camps. . This, although 6ft. above the level of the 
plain, is into a wash, and should the sligltest breeze 
arise will inevitably be totally destroyed, as the 
waves attain considerable size and force, having so 
long a‘fetch,” in a northerly or north-westerly 
Low. 

The quadrangular plain which contains the 
Camps and brick kilns had complete ex- 
emption from water till Thursday; and would 
have had it still but for the supineness of the 
Chinese authorities and the incompetence of the 
gangers; on ‘Thursday a wet mud wall (no dry 
material being then obtainable), three feet high 
and three feet broad, was thrown up to keep Lack 
the waters threatening the plain from the moat—this 
proved tidiculonsly inadequate, and on Thursday, 
at three a.m., the pent up floods broke through. 

So far they have been kept from invading 
the Arsenal itself, but how long this great 
centre of labour will have exemption is uncertain 
The Camps, the Arsenal, and the Railway are now 
the only land visible on the left bank. 

‘The water has been practically stationary since 
Thursday night, neither rising nor falling. The 
river level varies a few inches, but on the average 
is 2 feet 6 inches above the water on theplain, ‘The 
Grand Canal level is of course the same as that of 
the Peiho into which it falls, and ag it still pours its. 
waters on the plain the fact that the rise of the 
latter has been arrested seems to show that the 
water is finding an equivalent outlet somewhere. 
Reports came yesterday from Pai-tang-kou, where 
steamers now discharge, that the water had begun 
to pour from the plain into the river. 

The water is up to the City walls but it cannot 
get through; the gates on the south and west sides 
are closed and dammed up. The Viceroy’s Yamén, 
situated on the farther side of the Grand Canal, is 
however under water. 

According to the recollection of “the oldest in- 
habitant,” and from certain. marks on stones and 
walls, the height of the present flood is about a 
foot less than the great flood of 1871, and as the 
Taku road as well as the roads within the British 
settlement have been considerably raised since 
then by repeated layers of macadam, the incons 
venience to foreign residents is not nearly so great 
now as on the former occasion, 

The country being now an open sea, with trees 
to mark the line of roads and canals, and the 
ges standing out of the water like islands, 
with the higher of the grave mounds showing their 
leads above water, those who could muster boats 
or canoes had a fine time in sailing over the road 
over which only three days before carriages were 
driving. Curious sights presénted themselves. ‘The 
animal creation, surprised by the inundation, were 
non-plussed like the mammoths in Siberia. Nearly 
every tree formed the refuge of a snake, and the 






























































exponents of Tree and Serpent worship” might 
have derived from the spectacle some light on the 
mythical o1 n of that cult. The graves were 
literally covered inches deep, some with bee- 
tles, some with mole-ctickets (carpenters) and 
other many kinds, while the water in places was 
alive with the creatures swimming for their lives, 
What became of the small mamnialia we have not 
heard, but probably the villayers on their mounds 
could tell a tale of the unwelcome invasion of their 
ylums. 

Of the causes of the flood it is perhaps prema- 
ture to speak. The rivers to the west u doubtedly 
overflowed, and the Hunho is said to have effected 
a junction with the Peiho at Yang-tsun instead of 
at Hsi-ku, its normal confluence. This would per- 
haps account for the congestion of the river below 
Yang-sun, But the coutrolling influence which 
the Grand Canal has obviously exercised over the 
situation points strongly to the overflow of the 
Yellow River as the main cause of our pre- 
sent inundation. Should that be the case it would 
be fu to make any attempt to stop the over- 
flow of the Grand Canal, and all that can be 
practically aimed at is to faciliate the drainage of 
the plain towards the sea. 

What all this means to the poor people it is 
superfluous to dwell upon. ‘Their distress is beyond 
expression, only equalled by their marvellous 
patience in bearing it. Most of the houses of the 
poor in this province being built of mere mud, no 
resistance could be offered to the water, and when 
the flood passed over a village it melted away like 
alunup of sugar in a cupof colfce. The first reports 
of loss of lile appear to have been exaggerated, 
though no doubt a good many found. watery 
graves, So sudden was the ise in the river above 
Tientsin that some boats which were anchored with 
short cables were lifted up before the crews toole 
the alarm and could pay out chain, and were 
swamped at their moorings, the crews being 
drowned. The complete destruction of « season’s 
crops is alone a calamity of the first importance, 
and the exposure and discomfort of old and young 
is painful to contemplate: Of the area of the 
devastation no exact estimate can be formed, but 
probably 3,000 square miles, which is only one- 
tenth of the area deained by the Peiho system, 
is not an excessive figure, The entire oblitera- 
ration of the roads has so isolated the towns and 
villages, that of their condition nothing at all is 
known. We can only speak of the sufferers on the 
immediate outskirts of Tientsin, who, like the 
animal tibes, are seeking the dry places_whereon 
to spread their mats, ‘The cily wall has been 
portioned out among the refugees from the different 
sections, and the roads and streets are beginning to 
be thronged. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
exemplary quietness with which these poor people 
meet their woes, The British Settlement with its 
wide, dry, and not too busy streets offers what might 
have been through an irresistible temptation to the 
drowned-out multitudes, but no thought of invading 
it seemsas yet to have entered their minds. No 
doubt when the authorities have had time to collect 
themselves some general scheme of relief will be 
set on foot, and it is certain that private benevolence 
will not be backward in mitigating, to some slight 
extent, the misery around. Relief works of a useful 
character would undoubtedly have been found bad 
the flood been somewhat less exacting, but as all 
work of that nature requires some dry ground, of 
which there is not a rood in the whole distressed 
area, the very material is denied to the hands of 
the labourers. —Chinese Times. 








































FALSE DAWN, 
eg 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 





To-night God knows what things shall tidey 
The Barth is racked and faint— 





Expectant, sleepless, open-eyed ; 
And we, who from the Earth were made, 
“Thall with our Mother's pain. 
—In Durance. 
No man will ever know the exact truth of this 
story; though women may sometimes whisper it to 
one another after a dance, when they are putting 
up their hair for the night and comparing lists of 


victims. A man, of course, cannot assist at these 
functions. So the tale must be told from the out- 
side—in the dark—all wrong. 





Never praise a sister to a sister, in the hope of 
your compliments reaching the proper ears, and so 
preparing the way for you later on, Sisters are 
women first, and sisters afterward; and you will 
find that you do yourself harm. . 

Saumaiez knew this when he made up his mind 
to propose to the elder Miss Copleigh. Saumarez 
was a strange man, with few merits, so far as men 








could see, though he was popular with women, and 
carried enough conceit to stock a Viceroy’s Council 
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and leave a little over for the Commander-in-chief’s 
staff. He wasacivilian. Very many women took 
an interest in Saumarez, pethaps, because his 
manner to them was offensive. If you hit a pony 
over the nose at the outset of your acquaintance, 
he may not love you, but he will take a deep in- 
terest in your movements ever afterward. The 
elder Miss Copleigh was very nice, plump, winning, 
and pretty, The younger was not so pretty, and 
from men disregarding the hint set forth above, 
her style was repellant and unattractive. Both 
girls had practically the same figure, and there 
was a strong likeness between them in look and 
voice; though no one could doubt for an instant 
which was the nicer of the two. 

Saumarez made up hismind as soon as they came 
into the station from Behar to marry the elder one. 
At least, we all made sure that he would, which 
comes to the same thing. She was two-and-twenty, 
and he was thirty-three, with pay and allowances 
of neatly 1,400 rupees a month. ‘So the match, as 
we atrangnd it, was in every way agood one. Sau- 
marez was his name and summary was his nature, 
as aman oncesaid. Having drafted his resolution 
he formed a select committee of one to sit upon it, 
and resolved to take his time. In our unpleasant 
slang, the Copleigh girls “hunted in couples.” ‘That 
is to say, you could do nothing with one without 
the other. They were very loving sisters; but 
their mutual affection was Sometimes inconvenient. 
Saumarez held the balance hair true between 
them, and none but himself could have said to 
which side his heart inclined; though every one 
guessed. He rode with them a good deai and 
danced with them, but he never succeeded in 
detaching them from each other for any length of 
time. 

Women said that the two girls kept together 
through deep mistrust, each fearing that the other 
would steal a march on her. But that has nothing 
to dowith aman, Saumarez was silent for good 
or bad, and as business-likely attentive ashe could 
be, having due regard to his worl and his polo. 
Beyond doubt, both girls were fond of him, 

As the hot weather drew nearer and Saumarez 
made no sign, women said that you could see their 
trouble in the eyes of the girls—that they were 
looking strained, anxious, and irritable. Meu are 
quite blind in these matters unless they have more 
of the woman than the man in their composition, 
in which case it does not matter what they say or 
think. [maintain it was the hot April days that 
took the colour out of the Copleigh ils? cheeks. 
They should have been sent to the Hills early, No 
one—man or woman—feels an angel when ihe hot 
weather is approaching. ‘The younger sister grew 
more cynical—not to say acid—in her ways; and 
the winningness of the elder wore thin. There was 
more effort in ii 

Now the station wherein all these things hap- 
pend was, though not a little one, off the line of rail, 
and suffered through want of attention. ‘There 
were no gardens, or bands, or amusement worth 
speaking of, and it was nearly a day’s journey 
to come into Lahore for a dance. People were 
grateful for small things to interest them. 

About the beginning of May, and just before the 
final exodus of Hill-goers, when the weather was 
very hot and there were not more than twenty 
people in the station, Saumarez gave a moonlight 
riding picnic at an old tomb six miles away, near 
the bed of the river. It was a “ Noalh’s Ark” 
picnic; and there was to be the usual arrangement 
of quarter-mile intervals between each couple, on 
account of the dust. Six couples came altogether, 
including chaperones, Moonlight picnics are use- 
ful just at the very end of the season, before all 
the girls go away to the Hills. They lead to under. 
standings, and should be encouraged by chaper- 
ones; especially those whose giils look sweetest 
in riding habits. [knew a case once, But that 
is another story. That picnic was called the 
“Great Pop Picnic,” because every one knew 
Saumarez would propose then to the eldest Miss 
Copleigh; and, beside his affair, there was another 
which might possibly come to happiness. ‘The 
social atmosphere was heavily chat ged and wanted 
clearing. 

We met at the parade ground at ten; the 
night was fearfully hot. The horses sweated 
even at walking pace, but anything was better 
than silting still in our own darie houses. When 
we moved off under the full moon we were four 
































couples, one triplet, and Mr. Saumarez rode with 
the Copleigh girls, and !loitered at the tail of the | 
procession, wondering with whom Saumarez would | 
ride home. Every one was happy and contented; 
but we all felt that things were xoing to happen. | 
We rode slowly; and it was neatly midnight | 
before we reached the old tomb, facing the ruined 
lank, in the decayed gardens where we were | 
going to eat and drink. Twat late in coming up; | 
and, before I went into the garden, I saw that the| 
horizon to the north carried a faint, dun-coloured | 
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feather. But no one would have thanked me for 
spoiling so well-managed an entertainment as this 
picnic—and a dust storm, more or less, does no 
great harm. 

We gathered by the tank, Some one had 
brought out a hanjo—which is a most sentimental 
instrument—and three or four of us sang. You 
must not laugh at this. Onr anisements in out- 
of-the-way stations are very few indeed, ‘Then 
we talked in groups or together, lying under the 
trees, with the sun-baked roses dropping their 
petals on our feet, until supper was ready. Te was 
a beautiful supper, as cold and iced as you could 
wish; and we staid long over it. 

T had felt that the air was growing hotter and 
hotter; but nobody seemed to notice it until the 
moon went out and a burning hot wind began 
lashing the orange trees with a sound like the noise 
of the sea, Before we knew where we were, the 
dust storm was on us, and everything was roaring 
whirling darkness. ‘The supper table was blown 
bodily into the tank. We we afraid of staying 
anywhere near the old tomb for fear it might be 
blown down. So we felt our way to the orange 
trees where the horses were picketed and waited 
for the storm to blow over. Then the little light 
that was left vanished, and you could not see your 
hand before your face. The air was heavy with 
dust and sand from the bed of the river, that filled 
boots and pockets and drifled down necks, and 
coated eyebrows and mustaches. It was one of 
the worst dust storms of the year, We were all 
huddled together close to the trembling horses, 
with the thunder clattering overhead ‘and the 
lightning spurting like water from a sluice, all 
ways at once. There was no danger, of coi 
unless the horses broke loose. I was stan 
with my head down wind and my hands ove 
mouth, hearing the ees thrashing each other, 


























1 
could not see who was next to me till the flashes 


came. Then I found that I was packed near 
Saumarez and the eldest. Miss Copleigh, with my 
own horse justin from of me. I recognized the 
eldest Miss Copleigh, because she had a pagri 
round her waist, and the younger had not. All 
the electricity in the air had gone into my body, 
and it was quivering and tingling from head to 
foot exactly as a corm shoots and tingles in the 
rain. twas agrand storm, ‘The wind seemed 
to be picking up the earth and pitching it to 
leeward in great heaps ; and the heat beat up from 
the ground like the heat of the Day of Judgment, 

‘The storm lulled slightly after the first half hour, 
and I heard a despairing little voice close to my 
ear, saying to itself, quietly and sollly, as if some 
lost soul were flying about with the wind :—" O my 
God!” ‘Then the younger Miss Copleigh stum- 
bled into. my arms, saying:—“ Where is my 
horse? Get my horse, I want to go home. I 
want to go home, Take me home.” 

T thought that the lightning and the black dark 
ness had frightened her; so I said there was no 
danger, but she must wait till storm blew over. 
She answered: “Tt is not that! Itis not that! 
Twant togohome. Oh, take me away from here”? 

Tssaid she could not go till the light came; but I 
felt her brush past me and go away. It was too 
dark to see where. Then the whole sky was split 
open with one termendous flash, as if the end of 
the world were coming, and all the women shrieked. 

Almost directly after this, I felt a man’s hand 
on my shoulder and heard Saumarez bellowing in 
my ear, Through the rattling of the trees and 
howling of the wind, I did not catch his words at 
once, but at last I heard him say :—"* ve proposed 
to the wrong one! What shall Ido?” Saumavez 
had no occasion to make this confidence tome: I 
was never a friend of his, nor am Lnow; but I 
fancy neither of us was himself just then, He was 
shaking as he stood with excitement, and Iwas 
feeling queer all over with the electricity, T could 
not think of anything to say except:—* More fool 
you for proposing ina dust storm.” But I did not 
see how that would improve the mistake. 

Then he shouted: “Where’s Edith—Edith 
Copleigh?” Edith was the younger sister. I 
answered out of my astonishment: “What do 
you want with her?” Would you believe it, for 
the next two minutes, he and I were shouting at 
each other like maniacs—he vowing that it was the 
younger sister he had meant to propose to all along, 
and [telling him till my throat was hoarse that he 
must have made a misiake! [ can’t account for 
this except, again, by the fact that we were neither 
of us ourselves. Everything seemed to me like a 
bad dream—from the stamping of the horses in 
the darkness to Saumarez telling me the story of 
his loving Edith Copleigh since the first. He was 
still clawing my shoulder and begging me to tell 
him where Edith Copleigh was, when another lull 
came and brought light with it, and we saw the 
dust-cloud forming on the plain in front of us. So 
we kuew the worst was over. The moon was low 
down, and there was just the glimmer of the false 
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dawn that comes about an hour before the real 
one. But the light was very faint, and the dun 
cloud roared like a bull. I wondered where Edith 
Copleigh had gone; and as I was wondering I saw 
Uiree things together: First Maud Copleigh’s face 
come smiling out of the darkness and move 
toward Saumarez, who was standing near me 
[heard the girl whisper: George,” and slid her 
arm through the arm that was not clawing my 
shoulder, and I saw that look on her face which 
only comes once or twice in a life-time—when a 
woman is perfectly happy and the air is full of 
trumpets and gorgeous-coloured fire and the earth 
turns into cloud because she loves and is loved. 
At the same time I saw Saumarez’ face as he heard 
Maud Copleigh’s voice, and fifty yards away from 
the clump of orange trees I saw a brown holland 
habit getting upon a horse. 

Tt must have been my stale of over-excitement 
that made me so quick to meddle with what did 














not concern me. Saumarez was moving off to Uie 
habit; but I pushed him back and said :—* Stop 
here andexplain. Til fetch her back!" And 1 


ran out to getat my own horse. Thad a perfectly 
unnecessary notion that everything must be done 
decently and in order, and that’ Saumarez’ first 
care was to wipe the happy look out of Mand 
Copleigh’s face. All the time L was linking up the 
curb-chain I wondered how he would do it. 

I cantered after Edith Copleigh, thinking to 
bring her back slowly on some pretence or another. 
But she galloped away as soon as she saw me, and 
Twas forced to ride after her in earnest, She called 
hack over her shoulder—*Go away! [’m going 
home. Oh, go away!” two or three times; but 
my busiuess was to catch her first and argue later. 
The ride just fitted in with the rest of the evil 
dieam. The ground was very bad, and now and 
again we rushed though the whiling, choking 
‘dust-devils” in the skirts of the flying storm. 
There was a burning ot wind blowing that 
brought up a stench of stale brick kilns with it; 
and though the half-light and through the dust- 
devils across that desolate plain flickered the 
brown holland habit on the gray horse. She 
headed for the station at first. ‘Then she wheeled 
round and set off for the tiver through beds of 
burnt-down junglegrass, bad even to ride a pigover. 
In cold blood P'should never have dreamed of go- 
ing over such a country at night, but it seemed 
quite right and natural, with the lightning cracie- 
ling over head, and a reek like the smell of the pit 
in my nostrils,” [rode and shouted, and she bent 
forward and lashed her horse, and the altermath 
of the dust storm came up and caught us both and 
drove us down-wind like pieces of paper. 

I don't know how far we rode; but the drum- 
ming of the horse-hoofs and the roar of the wind 
and the face of the faint blood-red moon through 
the yellow mist seemed to lave gone on for years 
and years, and I was literally drenched with sweat 
from my helmet to my gaiters when the gray 
stumbled, recovered himself, and pulled up dead 
lame. My brute was used up altogether. Edith 
Copleigh was in a sad state, plastered with dust, 
her helinet off, and crying bitterly. «Why can’t 
you let me alone #” she said. “Tonly wanted to 
get away and go home. Oh please let me go !”” 

“You have got to come back with me, Miss 
Copleigh. Sanmarez has something to say to you. 

It was a follish way of putting it; but T hardly 
knew Miss Copleigh, and though [ was playing 
Providence at the cost of my horse, [could not 
tell her in as many words what Saumarez bad 
told me. T thought he could do that better bim- 
self. All her pretence about being tired and 
wanting to go home broke down, and she rocked 
herself to and fro in the saddle as she sobbed, and 
the hot wind blew her black hair to leeward. I 
am not going to repeat what she said, because 
she was utterly unstrung. 

his if you please, the cynical Miss 
Copleigh. Here was I,’ almost an utter stranger 
wo her, trying to tell her that Saumarez loved her, 
and she was to come back to hear him say so. I 
believe [made myself understood, for she gathered 
the gray together and made him hobble somehow, 
and we set off for the tomb, while the storm went. 
thundering down to Umballa and a few big drops 
of warm ufell, I found out that she had been 
standing close to Saumarez when he proposed to 
her sister, and had wanted to go home to cry in 
peace, as an English girl should, She dabbed 
her eyes with her pocket handkerchief as we went 
along, and babbled to me out of sheer lightness of 
heart and hysteria, That was perfectly unnatural ; 
and yet, it seemed all right at the time and in the 
place. All the world was only the two Copleigh 
girls, Saumarez and [tinged in with the lightning 
and the dark; and the guidance of this misguided 
world seemed to lie in my lands. 

When we returned to the tomb in the dead 
stillness that followed the storm, the dawn was 
just breaking and nobody had gone away. They 
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were wailing for ourreturn, Sanmatez most of all. 
His face was white and « As Miss Copleigh 
and [limped up he came forward to meet us, and, 
when he helped her down from her saddle, he kis 
sed her before all the picn It was like a scene 
in ath ve, and the likeness was heightened by 
all the dust,white, ghostly looking, men and women 
under the orange trees, clapping their hands—as if 
they were waiching a Sauni i 
T never knew anything s: 

Lastly, Saumarez said we 1 all go home, or 
the station would come out to look for us, and would 
Tbe good enough to tide home with Mand Cop- 
leigh ? Nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
T said, 

So, we formed up, six couples in all, and went 
back two by two: Saumarez walling at the side of 
Edith Copleigh, who was tiding his horse. 

‘The air was cleareds and little by litle, as 
the sun rose, [felt we were all dropping back 
again into ordinary men and women, and the 
“Great Pop Picnic” was a thing altogether apart 
and out of the world—never to happen again, Tt 
had gone with the dust storm and the tingle in the 
hot air, 

I felt tired and limp, and a good deal ashamed 
of myself, as T went in for a bath and some sleep. 

There is a woman's veysion of this story, but it 
will never be written. * * * unless Maud Cop- 
leigh care to try.—Alta. 
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London, August 16th. 
The strike in South Wales has terminated. 
The Washington Treasury purchased on the 
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the Behring Sea and proposed arbitration. 


London, August rgth. 


Silver certificates have reached 117} on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


London, August 2oth, 
“Parliament has been prorogued. The Speech 
from the Throne intimated friendly relations 
with all the foreign Powers, and that the New. 
foundland difficulty was the only serious ques- 
tion occupying the attention of the Government. 





London, August 21st. 
Serious strikes have occurred among the 
marine officers at Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, and many steamers have been stopped 
through hands leaving. 





[“Srecian” Tevecram to “Jaran Mart.”) 


Nagasaki, August 22nd, 4.15 p.m. 
The German steamship General Werder, out- 
ward bound from this port, has gone ashore ofl 
the Dock. 
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In Nervous Desitiry use Horsvorn’s Acin 
Prosrnare. 

Dr W. S. Grancer, M.R.C.S., and L.S.A., 
Wool, Wareham, Dorset, says :—" I have used it 
in cases of gieat nervous debility, and the result 
was most satisfactory.’ 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee 
ARRIVALS. 

Meiji: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
‘Allen, 14th Aagnst,—From a Cruise. Light 
house Department. 

Ping Suey, Britioh steamer 
August,—Nagaua tyih Au 
tine —W. M. han & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese st 
rsth August,—Halkodate 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Priam, British steamer, 1,802, 
‘Angust,—Kobe 14th August, Genera 
field & Swire. 

Endeavour, Brisi 














15th 
i 











th August, General, 








Wilding, 15(h 
—Butter- 








1,640, Thompson, 
10th Augu ly, Oil. Ov der. 
Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,820, Clark, 
16:h August,—Kobe rth August, General 
Adamson, Bell & 
Fuyo, Japanese ste 

Nagasaki s2th August, 














Eden, 16th August, 
ener al—Mitsu Bishi 


mer 87 















Surkio Mars, J , Conner, 
16s August, — i and ports, oth August, 
General, —Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Musashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,69 
16h Augus—Orarn rath August, Gener 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 








hm, 











China, British steamer, 2,644, W. B. Seabury, 
bo gist July and 

MIS.S. Co. 
Saiki, 17th 
Nippon 





17th Angust—San_ Franc 
Victoria gid Angust, General =P, 

Hirgo Maru, Japavese steamer, 896 
August,—Kobe 15th August, Gene 
Yasen Kaish, 

Sendai Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Sp 
ith August,—Otaru 13th August, Gener 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoure daru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 18th Augist,—Kobe 17th August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Miike Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,08: 
igth Angust—Otarn rth August, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sugami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 19th August—Hateodate 17th August, 
G en Kaisha 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
doth Augiist,—Hakodte 13th August, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Yamashiro Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 20ih Angust,—Kobe igth August, Ge- 

Nipnon Yasen Kaisha. 

Sarpedon, British steamer, 1,570, Barwise, 2131 

August,—Hongkong 13th August, General. 

Id & Swire 

y, British steamer, 1,905, Arthur, 21st 

goon and August, Rice. Samuel 


















Sommer, 
eneral.— 





































Glenfalloch, British steamer, 11434, McGregor, 
2¥st. Augusty—Saigon aitth August, Rice.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Kumamoto Maru ese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
gist August,—Otars roth August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omaha (12), U.S. flagship, Captain Cromwell, 
aist August, —Naganra 2rst Angust. 

to Mare, Je steamer, 1,160, F 

2st August, 
Nippon Vasen Kaisha. 

Bombay, British steamer, 2,047, D, Roache, 22nd 
August,—Kobe 2oth August, General—P. & 


O.S.N, Co. 
























strand, 








DEPARTUR 


Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Ca 
‘Allen, 15th August,—Hakodate, General. 
shthouse Department 

Vamashivo Maru, Japanesesteamer, 1,512, Young, 
hy Augusi,—Kobe, General,—Nippon Vusen 
aisha. 



















“ evs, German ship, 2,064, Westermaier, 

16h August;—Yokosulsa.— Sanruel Samuel & 
Co. 

‘hia Mast, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Diummond, 
th August,—Hakodate, | General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J.C. Williams, 

iy August;—Hongkong, General—C. P. M. 
'é 

French steamer, 2,500, Trocmé, 17th Au 
Shanghai vii Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Messageties Maritimes C 

“uso, Japanese steamer, 875, E 

iyasaki, General.—Mitsia hae 

yal Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
17th August,—Hongkong vid Kobe, General.— 
HL. Alirens & Co, Nacht. 

Lydia, German steamer, 1,160, F, Forsch, 17th 
August,—Kobs, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 


































en, 17th August, 














Digitized by Goc gle 


mer, 1,160, Ekstrand, | 





Kobe 2oth August, General—| 4, 


Musashi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,693, Frahm, 
17ihr August, —Kobe, General.--Nippon Yusen 
Kaish 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Eh-strand, 
17th August;—Kobe, General.—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha 

Ping-Suey, British steamer, 1,882, Jaques, 18th 

Sobe, General—W, M! Strachan & 





















August, 
Co. 
China, British steamer, 2,644, W. B. Seabury, 


A Kobe, General 


vi 





roth August,— Hongkong: 
P. M. S.S. Co. 

Fushiki: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,219, Basto, 
rol August,—Himeji, General.—Nippon Ya 
sen Kaisha. 

Glenshiel, British steamer, 2,240, Donaldson, 19th 
August,—Kobe, Genetal.—Jardine, Matheson 
& 

Suikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
roth Aagust}—Shanghai and ports, General.— 
Nippon ¥ Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
roth August;—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha, 

Partgield, British steamer, 1,745, Ferguson, 20th 
August Kobe, Gen Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Priam, British steamer, 1,802, Wilding, 20th 
Augist,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield & Swite. 

Sigami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender 
dine, 20th August,—Kobe, General. ppon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 14342, P. 
Hussey, 20th August,—Yokosuka.— Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Miike Afaru, Japanese steamer, 2,082, Sommer, 

August,—Shimonoseki, General.— Nippon 

) Kaisha. 

aru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 
atst Augusi,—Otarn, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C 
Young, 2tst August,—Hakodate, General— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 











































PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED, 
Per Japanese steamer Zotio Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr. Fukushima Takigi, Miss E. Elion, Miss M. 
Fitzgerald, Miss Daisy Fitzgerald, De. Wagener, 
and Mr. J. . Dabbs in cabins 45 passengers in 
steerage. 
Per 
















apanese steamer Nagato Maru, fvom 
Hakodat Ir. F.C. Mizany, Misses Elestrand 
(2), Miss Stornebrink, and Master Drummond 
and amah in cabins 64 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Priam, from Kobe:—Mr. 
Percy Movtis in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs, Jackson, Miss 
Deacon, Miss L. Deacon, Dr. R. H. Kimball, 
| Dr. Wood, Messrs. A. Hoare, O. Kelly, Feldman, 
Jasper, and Ishikawa in cabins Messrs. Nagato, 
Sakai, Utsumi, and Master Goldman in second 
class, and 50 passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer China, from San Francisco: 
—Mrs. J. B. Houston and maid, Miss Houston, 
Mv. J. B. Houston, Jun, and valet, Dr. Wm. H 
Aberconbrie, Mr. and Mrs. N,. P. Austin, Mr, 
}. Watts, Mr. J. Spier, Rev. Thos. Hearne, 
Mr) D.H. Blake, jun, Mr. F. M. English, Me. 
and Mis. Greenlee, Miss Greenlee, Messrs. T. 
Ogawa, ‘I. Ono, H, Delacamp, Mrs. Clarke, 
Miss Maud Clare, Miss Nannie Clark, Miss Peat! 
Sark, Mr. F. Nabholz, Mr. and Mis, W. B. 
Parsley, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. R. Loeht and wo 
children, Miss Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Doughty, Mr. Hayes, Miss Winich, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. L, Vobias, and Mr. H. 
Tashimura in cabin, Vor Hongkong: Mr. and 
Mrs. W.N. Briggs, Mr. I. N. Gubbay, Rev. R. 
Inwin, Dr. C. Sylvester, and Dr. H. H. Racker 
in cabii 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong: 
vid ports:—Mr. Mochihara, Colonel Pemberton, 
My, Paul Jaluzot, Mr. J. Rickett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Upton, 2 children, and nurse, and Miss Whymark 
in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanowra Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Dabs and child in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Mart, from Hako. 
date:—Messrs. ‘I, Sawa (Governor of Aomori), 
Y. Yoshikawa, R. Hotta, and Y, Manabe in cabin; 
26 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:-Mrs. Jeffreys, Mr. 1. Schnelder, Mr. G. 
W. Baker, and Liewtenant W. M, Constant, from 
U.S.S, Palos, in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Magato Maru, from 
Kobe:=The Misses Palmer (2), Messts. Payne, 
Theda and family, Nemov, Mrs, Laguii, and Ale 
Sukeno in cabin ; 30 passengers in steerage. 
































































































DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Congo, for Shargh 
ports :—Mr, Schlesser, Mr. A. Seisson, Mr. 
Reddaway, Mis. Reddaway, Mrs. Brandin, 
and 2 amahs, Mr. E. L mbe, Mr. 
Maehle, Mr. FB. M. da faz, Mr. Piteri, Mr. Ujiti 
Hikoshivo, Mr. Taketa Hideo, Mr. Imai Kane- 
masa, Mt. Kaburaki Makoto, and Mr. Hong 
Jeong Wu in cabin. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid Kobe:—Consul General Greathouse, Dr. 
and Mis. Heering, 2 children, and amah, Dr. 
Briegleb, Mr. Groeper, Me. Stacken, Captain 
Hohlmanu, Me. Aslamotf, Mr. Bason, Mr, Schio- 
eder, Mr. 'O Keil, Mr. Scheidt, Mr. Stewardt, 
Mrs. Harlow, Me. Napalkoff, Mr, Kuni 
servant, and Mr, Paulsen in cabin; 11 Europe 
and 38 Chinese in stee 

Per Japanese steam 
hai and ports:—R 
2 children, Rev. 




































+ Saikio Maru, for Shang- 
and Mrs, O. A. Dukes and 
Mis. G. R. Loehr and 2 
children, Bishop Wilson, Mrs. Bradley, Me 
Milton, Mrs. B. Gardiner, Mrs. A. ‘Thomse: 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, Miss D. Fitzgerald, Rev. W. A. 
Madiley, Dr. Abercrombie, Messrs, D. H. Blake, 
1A. Hearne, Ichinose, Hirano, T. W. Hellyer, 
Delacamp, J. Bio, L. Li Fobes, J. A. Peebles, J- 
Beattie, ALM. Bisbee, and Hosoya in cabin; Mr. 
Saka and Mrs. J. Hannea in second class, and 66 
passengers in steerage. 














CARGO. 

Per French steamer Congo, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for Fiance 74 bales. For Maly. 1 
bale. Treasure for Singapore, $140,000. For 
Shanghai $1,400. 











REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Kikstrand, reports:—Left Hakodate the 13th Au- 
gust at 8 am.; bad light variable winds and over- 
Cast; passing fog banks at tim: her fine 
and clear southerly swell. Arrived at Oginohas 
the 1th at 7.20 a.m, and left at noon; had mode- 
rately swell attr p.m. set in variable with 
ing which finished at2 a.m. on 15th weather 
Arrived at Yokohama at 1.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner) reports Left Shanghai the oth August 
al 4.30 a.m.; had pleasant weather throughout tie 
passage. Arrived at Nagasaki the roth at 4.50 
pum. and left the rath at 5 p.m.; had strong S. 
winds and heavy squalls, Acrived at Shinionosekt 
the 13th at 5.25 a.m. and left at 5.30 a.m.; coming. 
through the Island Sea had strong E. winds aid 























cl 





















misty, tainy weather, Arrived at Kobe the 14th at 
gam, and leftthe 15th at2a.o.; had first part 
strong E.N.E. ds and blinding rain to Rock 





Island ; thence to port fresh breeze and vain, Ace 
rived at Yokohama the 16th August at 10.50 pan. 
‘Lhe British steamer China, C 

reports :-—Left San 

p 

Time from 
minutes. 





plain Seabury, 
‘ancisco the gist July at 3.43 
and left Victoria the 3rd August at 2.35 a.in. 
11 Francisco 16 days, 3 hours, and 47 
ime from Victoria 13 days, 3 hours, 




















“| and 53 minutes. 


‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Hussey, reports :—Left Kobe the 16th August 
at noon; had light winds from the S.E. and fine 
weather; passed Ooshima at 10.15 p.m., with a 
strong wind from E.N.E,, increasing to a strong 
gale with high sea continuing to 4 p.m. on the 
jth; passed Rock Island atg p.m. with strong 
winds fiom E,N.E. Arrived at Yokohama the 
18th Angust at § a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Marx, Captain 
Cluistensen, reports:—Left Hakodate the 18th 
August at 8 aim.3 had light S.E. winds with 
thick fog from Cape Blunt to Shiriyasaki; thence 
moderate southerly wind and fine clear weather to 
port. Anivedat Yokohama the 2oth Aug 
9.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports: —Left Kobe the roth August at 
noon and anchored in the roads ull 1 a.m. next 
morning; had strong E.N.E. gale and high sea 
which continued all day unabated, moderating 
somewhat on approaching Omai-saki this morning 
(20th) ; thence to Rock Island at 4 a.m., moderate 
breeze from east and clear bright weather; Rock 
I dito port N.E, moderate to fresh breeze and 
clear weather. Atrived at Yokohama at 10.45 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Hicstrand, reports ;—Left Kobe the 20th August at 
noon; bad light easterly winds and fin er 
throughout on the 21st al 6 aw. wind increasing 
and heavy easterly sea getting up, 8 a.m. set in 
with thick rains at noon wind and sea decreasing 
but taining hard at times which continued (ll 
atrival at Yokohama at 9 p.m. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
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rise in exchange, which ha 
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andstill, owing to the 
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to 4oo bales English Yarns, 275 


bales Bombays, and 3,500 pieces Shiitings. 



































































































COrlom MECK GOONS, 
Giney Shistings—u4 mh, 44 yds. ay inches $1.35. Uo 190 
Grey Shittings—olh, 384 yds. 45inches 103 ta asa) 
1. Cloth—-7Ih, 24 yards, 42 inches 130 to 1.50 
Indigo Shictings—t2 yards, qyinches.. 125 to 160 
its—Assuited, 24 yards, soinches... 1.70 te 2.09 
anilSatteens Mack, 42 yaw caus 
i Diaeieearie sieee 8.07 tO O04 
Fuikey Reds—tjto afb, ay yards; 30 pew clave, 
DEWES soccer ccccsseesserreny . saghte 1 2a} 
Vvkey Reds—a) to 3h 2y yards, yo 
INCHES voessecveseereeve renee 125 tO 155 
Vurkey Reds—si lo (ih, ay yards, 30 
inches te A 175 to 2.05 
Velvets—Ilack, 35 yards, azinches 450 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, q2-sinches... 050 1 063 
Vaffachelas, 1 yavls, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 
WOOLLENS, 
Plain Osleans, yoga yards, 32inches $400 tw 3 50 
Italian Cloth, 's0 yards, 32 inches best 0.264 ta 30 
Italian Cloth, go. yards, 32. inches 
Medium cee coe sues OAT Lo 26 
Nalian Cloth, 30. yards, 32. inches 
C srseiisaeneere G00 F- Va S14 
ape,2y yards, 
jtinches 2... Felatinitinctie Gilg. WDA 
Cloths ~ Pilots, $1 @ 56 inches 030 lo 0.45 
laths—Presidents, 51 @ 56 inches 2.50 to 060 
Sjoths—-Union, 54.02 86 inches... 035 to 060 
Niankets—Seatlet and Green, 410 34 ih, 
Peel crreveet Acton gterden 230 bw 0.38 
COPTOH vanns, 
Nos, +624, Oudinary sew $26.50. to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Median z + 28.00. to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest... 29.60 to 29 75 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 3100. to 32,00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 30.25. to 3.50 
Nos. 28 32, Me 40.50 to 32.25 
Nos. 28/32, Good to 32.50 to 4] 
Nos. 38/42, Medi 36.50 to 38.00 
No. 328, Two-fold .. 36.00. to 37.50 
No. 428, Two-fold 36.00. to 39 50 
PER RAL 
No. 208, Rombay 74.00. to $0.00 


No. 165, Bombay, 


Nos. role, Homb 





bay... 
MIETALS, 


74.50 to 79.50 





Nothing fresh report in this market. 
continues to rise and ail imported goods are equally 
depressed. Quotations nominally unchanged, but 
weak. Some business said to be done in Wire 
Nails, but at very low prices, 


Exchange 










































sales of Filatuves 73 piculs, while in Re-reels vejec- 
tions have exceeded settlements by iz  piculs.| 
There has been no business for direct expo 
sequently the whole week's wade is comp: 
the above mentioned 56 piculs. 

‘The great cause of this stagnation has been the 
rapid advance in Silver which has compelled 
buyers to abstain entirely from the Market while 
holders maintain that they cannot face the 
which the situation involves, By common consent, 
therefore, both sides have taken up a post of ob- 
servation and it seems probable that no business 
of any consequence can be dove during the 
present month, 

‘Telegraphic intelligence both from Europe and 
America is far fvom cheer ing ; consumers complain 
of bad wade, and while they cannot sell their pouds 
they naturally feel disinclined to purchase Raw 
Mate 

Supplies come in from day to day, and we have! 
now 8,000 piculs Stock in Yokolama. It would 
seem certain that quotations here must presently 
decline unless holders are successful in getting ex. | 
ivaneous aid for carrying purposes. 

‘There has only been one shipping opportunity— 
the French mail of the 17th—that vessel, the Congo 
took 75 bales for Lyons and Milan, thus bringing 
the present export figures up to 2,106 piculs against 
4.919 last year and 4,390 on the 22nd Angust, 1883. 

Hanks —No business whatever in this depart. 
ment. No arrivals of any importance and not a 
single sale. 

Filatures.—Business in these has been 
small consisting of a few fine sizes for Ei 
8650 and $630. No trade at all in full sizes antil 
yesterday when a buyer fur the United States 
tock about 45 piculs of Tokosha at $630. Quota. 
Gions are inregular, many holders retusing to sell 
at the last-named price. 

Re-yeels.—Small business in these consis 
Usui at $615 and $620. 
heavy tejections of previ 

Kakeda.—No transactions in this branch at all; 
the stock on hand is not large and it is understood 
that about 1,000 boxes are blocked in the interior 
by reason of the Railway laving been cartied 
away during the vecent floods, When communi. 
cation is restored no doubt supplies fiom that 
neighbourhood will be more liberal, 

In other sorts nothing whatever has been done. 

QuoratioNs.—(NEW SILK.) 

Hamks-—No. fcc scsscssecseesesie 
Nanks—No. 2 (Shinsh 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) . 
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with the smart rise in Exc 


Shonghat per steamer “ Congo.” 
to dat 
al the same date 1888, 





ange holders will sooner 
ut later have to take a lower price for their wares, 

Shipments ducing the week have been very sinall, 
onsisting only of 8 bales common Waste sent to 
Present export 
Tlast year and 1160 








is 750 piculs, against §2 


Pierved Cocoons.—Stock vow amounts to Soo 
Is, but so far no sale has been made: holders 
ave borrowed money on their stocks and seem to 








be in no hurry to sell. 


Noshi.—Some transactions in Oshu ave ve 
($135. About 100 bales of Shinshu Filature ave 
Iso entered, price said to be 8150, which seems 
igh. Nothing mote done in Jushu which appears 
o “hang fire”? for the moment 
Kibiso.—One sale of good Foshu at $45. Noth 
ig done in Filatures or in the better kinds of 
rdinary Kibiso. 
Sundries—Nothing. done beyond a small trans- 
ction in Neri at $8 (uncleaned). 
QuOTAtONS.— (NEW WASTE.) 


Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best 
Noshiito—Filature, Best . 


ported 

















$140 to $150 










































Noshi-ito—Filature, Good oe 130 to 135 
Noshi-ito—b ture, Medium oe 
Noshi-ito-Oshin, Goud to i 135 to 140 
Nos! Bie 
Noshi-ito = 
Nos! = 
Nosh , Good to Hest = 
Noshi-itomJoshu, Best = 
Nosiii-itomJosbu, Good 80 
Nosii-itomjoshu, Ordinary pots 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 115 to 120 
CONS sessse.s 100 to 110 
d to Best = 
Rest = 
—Shinsinn, Seconds... a 
oshiu, Good te Fair soto 40 
piso—Joshu, Middiing to Comi = 
yiso—Hachoji, Good : = 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Leow = 
Sibiso—Neri, Good to Common sto 8 





Mawata—Good to Hest ... 





‘able Waste Silk to 22nd Aug, 18y0:— 























port 1 
Seaton 189091. 1849-90, 1Wha-89. 
Prowis,  Picunes — Pievuss 
Waste Si . 759 502 1,160 
Pierced _ 19 = 
750 521 1,160 
Settlements and Direct 2 Mgt. Mounts routs, 
Export from ast July Spe vtsI5e) we 
Stocic, 22nd August... 8,850 7,250° 6,900 
Available supplicstodate 9,050 8,400. 7,199 


Exchange as risen smartly all trough the week, 
nd rates close as under :—Lonpoy, Credits 






Nanks—No. 24 (Si 3/113 Documents 3/11}; 6m/s. Credits, 3/1135 
Nanks—No. 24 (Josh Documents 3/114; New York, 3od/s. U.S.) $943; 
UREN ae din/s. U.S. 89525 Pars, 4ur/s,, fes. 4.94; Om/s. 











Hanks—No, 44 $00 


flatures—lxtra 10/12 











































































fes, 4.96. 





imated Silk Stock, 22nd Aug., 18y0:— 

















































pens Kilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers - 660 to 670 
Hat Bars, za $2.70 to 2.80 Fi es—No. 1, 10/13 deniers Saanastee Raw. Picves. | Waste. Hewes, 
Hat Barat finch a0 to 200 | f ated Nene cea dentate Hanks 190) Cocouns Soo 
Rowud and suuare 270 lo 2.90 jatures—No. 14, 13/36, 14/17 de Filatures 4,500 | Nosii-ito 2,500 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers Re-reeis 2,930 | Kibiso..  §3000 
Nailrod, smail size Nom. *|  Wilatuces—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. Kakeda 200 | Mawata . ‘350 
Iron Plates, assorted... 3.00 to 3.15 Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers a Osi 175 | Sundries... 200 
See one 239 12 35° | Reveels—Extra FO rie oN Tayssam Kinds; 5 ; — 
Galvanized Iron sheets 0 to 5.50 |  Reveels—ish ent Nort, s eed 
Gaancnd toe het 490 0 430 | ReveciNo. re after igadeters os ggote6yo | Total meus wn Boao! Total pets sau BGS 
Tin Mates, per box ... 480 to 5.10 Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ...... 620 to 625 ‘TEA. 
ge a a ce SY Keres ONG: ssa soe tees | There has been a steady demand, though on a 
icabnsuniics Kecteels—No. 3, 04/20 deniers So to seo {somewhat smaller scale than last week. Average 
Market without any noteworthy feature. The]  xSnedas—iaing 630 to640 [sales have been 477 piculs per diem. Some 
trade in Tokyo is not active and prices there are| Kakedas—No. 1. 620 to 625 | holders sell their Teas cheaper than others, but on 
reported easier. Russian is said to be especially | Kakedas—-No. 14 61010615 lie whole the market remains about the same, 
weak. We do not alter quotations until some Rees 60 t0605 | Total settlements for the week are 3,340 piculs, 
important business justifies the change. Rakedas=Nova $80 to seg | making a total of 186,740 piculs for the season, 
quotations. Kakedas—No. 34 — > | against 154,790 piculs in 1889 at same date. 
Chesteris cscs Nom. $1.75 to1z7} | Kakedas—No. 4 = ink ete 
Comet. Nom. 1.70 to1.72h | Osh Sendai—Nu. 2 = Common «. $10 & under 
Devoe... Nom. 167} to 1.30 Kki—No. 1, 2 - Good Common. tr toi 
Russian Nom: 1.65 to1674 Ikim—No. 3, 4. = Medium 13 to tg 
sugar Sie fees oe ‘ ne 3 tig 
Buyers have kept aloof, and during the past Heport Raw Sites bles to 22nd Aug., 1890: — Bertone 
seven days not a single picul of Takao brown, has Sensis 1899 91. 49M9 99.1844 49, 23 tos 
been sold. Only two. smail lots of White Refined], Hacne, Betas, atts | Cholcest sarcsen = 
have been disposed of, and at slighily lower prices] Kutete 00. uid FSO? 2535 | Extra Choicest 
than last week—soo piculs at $7.20 per picul, and a : 34 
000 piculs at $9.20 per picul. “The market has] {isles 20052 4.864 4.369 EXCHANGE. 
declined fifteen cents per picul for Formosa Browns, wT Pictls 25106 $919 45390 ae de Has Hae Hreunated Geil tide weal 
PevLslie steals ie Rrsnly: betel tor this ante SReeeeeeetet ye toa "sizgo“poys {but has further risen, and is firm at quotations. 
White Refined Maine rst July. y ae ie Sterling—Bank Bills on demand giro 
Manila Stocie, zind August ...... 8,000 4,500 7,200 Sterling—Bank 4 months" Sight 3/10} 
‘Taiwanfoo .. Sterling — Private 4 months’ sig un 
serene Avainiesurnientodate voce Yoaso Taaag | Seng —Buvate ¢ monthe ohio. Sn 
Namiida WASTE SILK, On Paris—Banke sight.........0 485 
ake teeth There has been some daily business in this TS? ais. 
ye oe branch resulting in settlements of 205  piculs 145), dis, 
distibuted thus :—Voshi 171, Kibiso 27, Neri 7 23. 
EXPORTS. 73t 


RAW SIL 
Our last was of the 15th inst., since which date 
settlements are only 56 Piculs. ‘The entries give 
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As will been from the above paragraph we have 
hot a very active market. Buying 1s in one or two 
hands and they do not take very large quantities, 
News from consuming markets are not good and 
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On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight nk 
On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand. 934 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 944 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
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3 Yeni Wana SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Greatest obtalanblo power for weight and space 
& Quickness tn raising steam, Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


ight rates miei oa 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 





Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


SIMPSON, mer nae ie MACHINERY CoNSTRUCTED FoR Boats BuiLr aproap. 
wien wo a: ne YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


‘ei, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, Ee, Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Ni 
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» open 10 And seo that each Jur bears Laroa Lin! 
tas sole Buying Agent in, England for one or in Blue Ink across tho Labst. 
two good firms in Japan desiring to dval with a 

reliable house. Mr. V m’s intimate know- ° 
ledge of the English Mackinery and Engineering 


‘Trades enables him to xe sums to foreign ° FEST ANG “CHEAPEST 

customers placing: their orders in his hands. EAT-FLAVOURINS 

Fiems dealing with Me. Wadham may rely apor STGGK FOR SOUPS, 

being served in a prompt and straightforward MADE DISHES AWD SAUCES. 
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- Invaluable for India as 
Orie v an Efficient Tonic in all 


eer oe To be hat of all Storckeopers and Dealers thronghont India. Keene Aad rt a M 
= : 2 Cookery Books Fost Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 


ompany. length of time. 
THE a e woos al LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OP MEAT Go., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Eaglsnd.. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated] 5014 wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Bocks cn Applicaticn, to citce of this Ferer. 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 
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a most gentle 
for Infants, 
Delicate Fe- 
males, and the’ Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 


Headache, Heartburn, Indi 
es, they Bilious 


Pe 
eilect upon the patient, which satisies 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY" S OINTMENT 


Tea certain re 
ofall kinds, It 
skin diseas 
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| fragrance. It far surpasses the numenvae 


Now READY, SPECIAL BRA BRANDs ;~ | compounds sold under the same name, 
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Chemists, in Tins 











“Pioneer” Golden Fla} Of ait Deniers, and of the Mamufarturtte— 
Wir Corourep Pra! “Richmond Smoki ke Cut. _ oe Resta 
FULT, REPORT on the ERUPTION moking Mixture.” 2 J. & E, ATKINSON, 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from Superfine Bird’s Eye Gi 24, Old Bond Street, London 


“Golden Brown” Fi 
the “ Javan Matt” of copious translations from Brig: i ne Cut, 
Tokyé Journals, a Description by “ Our Re- PAREIRG rae Cavendish} | 


porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality, Price so Cents, PRICE USTS_OW_ APPLICATION, 

To be obtained at the Zapax Mail Oftice, or See A Se 
fo Kerry & Watsu, Limited. May 17th, 1890. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail, 


ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





«pals CR QUE DOIS: 





NOTICE. TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weerkty Mati” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 








guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly reauested that 

allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 

andCheaweshe made payableto same: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror. 





Yokonama: Sarurpay, August 30, 1890 











BIRTH 
On the gothinst., at 7.30 a m., at 724, Bluff, the wife of 
Howvoake Box of a Son. 
DEATH. 
On the 23rd inst., at No. 5, Bluff, Captain R. J. C. 
Frank. 











SUMMARVP OF NEWS. 











Mr. J. M. Brrcu, U.S. Consul at Nagasaki, will 
leave Japan at no distant date for home. 





HLH. Prince Krrasuraxawa returned to the 
capital on the 26th instant from the Tokaido. 





HLH. Prince Kunt arrived at Kuwana on 
the 26th instant from Kyoto, and paid a visit to 
the Great Shrine. 


Dr. Ivo, an Imperial physician, proceeded to 
Nikko on the 2gth insiantto attend H.ILH 
Princess Kane, 





who has heen staying in 


studies, will return to Japan 


Prewce Konorr, 
Europe parsuing his 
in a few days. 





Tuy 31st instant is the birthday of H.LH. 
Prince Harn, and the celebration will take place 
at the Hama Detached Palace. 

Tur Chiyoda Kan, ordered by the Naval 
Department from England, will leave tor Japan 
about the beginning of next month. 








Fesnrn proceeded to Chiba 
the 26th instant, where His 
stay for a week. 


HLH. Privce 
Prefecture on 
Highness. will 
Tux line of the Japan Railway Company be 
tween Ichinoseki and Morioka will be opened 
for traffic about the middle of September next 


Durine the three days ended the 3rst ultimo 





goods estimated at ven 13,954.514 were sold 
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127,183.635 since the opening of the Exhibition, 
Tue heavy rain of the 22nd instant damaged 
the railway line between Utsunomiya and Omiya 
and communication was suspended. 


A new steamer, named the Hothardo Maru, 
ordered by the Nippon ‘Yusen Kaisha from 
England, will be shortly brought out to Japan, 


Dr. Hrryeicu Werrerr, lately a professor in 
the College of Law in the Imperial University, 
has been appoinied to a post in the German 
Legation. 





Mr. Terao Toxv, a Judge of the Yokohama 
Court of First Instance, was appointed Professor 
of the College of Law in the Imperial University 
on the 25th instant. 

Ramway communication between Isobe and 
Matsuida, which had been stopped in con- 
sequence of the line having been damaged by 
flooding, was re-opened on the 26th instant, 


Trem Imperial Highnesses Princes Arisugawa, 
Komatsu, Fushimi, Kitashirakawa, Kacho, and 
Nashimoto have collectively subscribed a sum 
of yen 1,000 towards the Relief Fund for distress 
in the capital. 


Tue ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the 26th instant and was attended by 
Counts Yamagata, Yamada, Matsukata, and 
Goto, and Messis. Yoshikawa and Mutsu, the 
proceedings closing at 2 p.m. 

Tue receipts of the Sanyo Railway Com- 
pany during the month of July last were yen 
12,530.335, the daily average being yen 411.634. 
The number of passengers carried during the 
same period totalled 69,410, showing an average | 
of 2,239 daily. 


A rerort by the Sanitary Bureau in the 
Home Department shows that the number of 
persons atiacked by cholera throughout the 
Empire from the commencement of the epi- 
demic to the 25th instant was 8,210, of whom 
5,862 died. 









A TELEGRAM from the Ibaraki Prefectural Go- 
vernment dated the 24th instant amounces that} 
various rivers in Ibaraki Prefecture overflowed 
on the 23rd instant, several bridges were 
washed away, and an embankment was serionsly 
damaged. 








Me. Naxatara Taro, tesiding at Motoshiro- 
kanecho, Nihonbashi, was permitted on the 
25h inst. by the Minister of State for Agriculture | 
and Commierce, to commence silver mining 
operations at Sefuemura, Ashigarakami-guu, 
Sagami, Kanagawa Prefecture. 





On the evening of the 13th instant three houses 
were destroyed, and two persons were injured 
by lightning at Okisugi-mura, Nomi-gun, Ishi- 
kawa Prefecture. On the following day a 
woman was killed by lightning at Oi-mura, Mii- 
gun, Fukuoka Prefecture. 








InvestiGATions prepared by the Sanitary Bu- 
reauin the Home Department show that the 
total number of persons attacked by cholera 
throughout the Empire from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic to the 24th instant was 
7.717, of whom 4,566 died, 





An outbreak of fire took place on the 21st 
instant in a house at ShinomachiSanjo, Echigo, 





| the quantity far above those of last season. 


seventy-six dwellings and four telegraph posts 
were entirely desiroyed, before the Aames conld 
be got under control. Seven persons were 
bummed to death. 





Ara meeting of members of the Kakumeikai 
Club organized by members of the Arushu 
Kaishin-to in Nagasaki Prefecture, held on 
the 27th instant, a motion of dissolution was 
sed in accordance with the Regulations for 
Meetings and Public Associations. 





A report of the Shizuoka Prefectural Govern- 
ment states thatin consequence of the heavy 
rain of the 22nd instant, the Kano River in 
Shunto-gun overflowed, and the Irifune, Kurose, 
and Minato bridges were carried away, about 
three hundred houses at Numazu being also 
under water. 





AN outbreak of fire took place on the 3rd 
instant ina house at Tsutsukawamura, Yosa- 
gun, Kyoto, and sixteen dwellings were entirely 
destroyed before the flames could be  extin- 
guished. On the 11th instant ten houses were 
burned to the ground at Kamokami-mura, Kasa- 
gun, Kyoto. 





A proyect has been started by Messrs. Mori- 
naga Katsusuke, Kakinaga Shinsaku, and Mori- 
naga Kyukichi, of Kokura, Fukuoka Prefecture, 
to establish a bank at Kokura, to be named the 
Oyo Bank, with a capital of yer 300,000, of which 


yen 200,000 will be raised from the ‘public in 


shares of yen 50 each, the remainder being 
provided by the promoters. 


A pnysician named Nakamura Naoshi, resid- 
ing at Suzukicho, Kyobashi, who was sentenced 
in the Tokyo Correctional Court a few .days 
ayo to pay a fine of yen 40 for having 
failed to report to the Authorities thata person 
whom he had examined had been attacked by 
cholera, was suspended from medical practice 
for three months by the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs on the 26th instant. 








No revival worth mention has taken place in the 
Import trade, A small quantity of Yarn has been 
sold, and some Italians and Velvets, but all at 
lower rates, Metals and Kerosene remain as 
last reported, and a few small parcels of Sugar, 
common Manila, comprise the business of the 
week in that commodity. The principal feature 
in the Silk trade is the stiength of holders. 
There is plenty of Silk here of high quality and 
of all descriptions, yet the setilements to date 
are only one-third of those at the same time last 
year, and the stock is double, notwithstanding 
that large quantities are kept back through the 
rail and other roads having been flooded. A little 
business was done at the beginning of the week 
—the total is less than 300 piculs—when ex- 
change dropped 111, and this was the signal for 
many holders to raise quotations or take their 
Silk off the market. Buyers’ limits do not 
admit of business on an extended scale at ruling 
prices, and if the present condition of affairs in 
Europe and America continues, holders here 
will either have to make concessions or keep 
their Silk. Notasingle transaction in Waste 
Silk has taken place, the attitude of holders 
being largely responsible for this state of 
things. Stocks are heavy, and setileinenls last 
year at same date were 1,100 piculs more than 
now. The Tea trade is steady, leaf being un- 
changed invalue. Shipments continue to raise 
Ex- 
change fluctuated—went down for a couple of 
days, but rose again, and closes firm. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 





MR. HARA'S “| KWANON ? AT THE EXHIBITION. 


We read with much interest a note in the Tokyo 
Shimpo epitomizing a discussion said to have 
taken place between Professor Suyematsu and 
Mr. Kuki, President of the Committee of Jurors 
at the Exhibition. All visitors to the Exhibition 
will remember an oil painting by Mr. Harada 
aosaburo, representing the Goddess Kwanon 
riding on a dragon. Probably no picture in the 
Exhibition attracted more attention. It was by 
no means without faults, The dragon, for ex- 
ample was somewhat hard, its colour looked 
garish, and certain points in the drawing were 








inconsistent with the idea of rapid motion which) 


the painter evidently intended to convey, But 
on the whole it was a production of very high 
merit, nobly conceived and well executed. 
Moreover, it was an attempt, and a very suc- 
cessful attempt, to adapt oil-painting to a Japa- 
nese subject. One would imagine that this 
feature above all others should have won the 
hearts of the jurors, especially when accom- 
panied by such qualities as the picture othert 
wise showed. Yet the Kwanon remained without 
a prize and even without honourable mention. 
Against this neglect Professor Suyematst is re- 
presented as having protested. His protes- 
elicited from Mr, Kuki a reply the gist of which 
is reported as follows by the Tokyo Shimpo:— 
The Professor’s remarks had much truth. Mr. 
Kuki himself had found a great deal to admire 
in the picture, and the foreigners, above all, who 
were hired (yaf/é/arn) in the capacity of ad- 
visers, had praised it as work of great promise. 
But the prizes had been limited to one for any 
individual exhibitor in one section, Mr, Harada 
hhad not exhibited the “ Kwanon ” alone: be had 
also sent a portrait of Prince Mori of Choshiu, 
and the later having been judged faultless, 
whereas the former showed many defects, the 
prize had been awarded to the portait, after 
some discussion, 
a" 

It is satisfactory to learn that the picture's 
failure to obtain a prize was due to reasons 
chiefly independent of its merits. But of the 
reasons themselves we can only say that they 
astonish us. The picture of Kwanon and the 
portrait of Prince Mori were paintings of an 
entirely different class, and to deny a prize to 
the former because the latter was more admir- 
able fm ffs own genre amounted to declaring 
that the same painter could not obtain recogni- 
tion for excellence in more than one line. If 
the rules of the Exhibition were framed in that 
sense, we can only say that they were very un- 
fortunately framed. When we remember what 
anumber of prizes and certificates of merit were 
awarded to Japanese pictures almost ludicrously 
wanting in every element of artistic merit, and 
how very few similar distinctions were conferred 
on oil paintings, the operation of the rules ap- 


pears doubly defective. 
. 








ae 

One error, doubtless of pure inadvertence, 
we desire to correct in the Zokyo Shinpo's 
writing. The foreigners who acted as advisers 
to the Committee of Jurors are said to have 
been “hired” (yaféfaru). They were nothing 
of the kind, Their services were purely gratui- 
tous, and we take it upon ourselves to say that 
Mr. Kuki never employed the term attributed to 
him by our Tokyo contemporary. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVES 
UNPLEASANT VISITORS. 





Weread inthe vernacular press that seven or 
eight days ago the denizens of the servants’ 
quarters in the Department of Communications 
began to find their rest troubled by insects of a 
most pernicious character, thousands of which 
are said to have made their appearance at night 
and attacked everyone they could find. The 
result of their bite was a very painful swelling, 
some four or five inches in circumference, afew 
of which produced so much constitutional dis. 
turbance that the victims were temporarily in- 
capacitated for duty. Application for as- 
sistance was made to the Sanitary Bureau of 
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the Home Department, whence an expert, Mr. 
Nakahama, was sent to investigate the matter, 
His examination revealed the objectionable in- 
sects to be “bed-worms,” according to the 
translation of the Mainicht Shimbun, but the 
general public will know them by the humbler 
litle of “bed-bugs.” 
that the only way to get rid of the pests will 
be to burn the houses where they have made 
their appearance. They are spoken of by our 
vernacular contemporaries as an importation 
from the West, and will therefore doubtless 
rank with cholera, scarlet fever, and other ple: 
sant gifts which the Occident is supposed to 
present to countries accepting its imtercourse. 
But were bed-bugs unknown in Japan before 
the signing of the treaties? Perhaps so. Cer- 
tainly their favourite lodgings by day, the 
crevices in a wooden bedstead, used not to be 
available in Japan, but we presume that the 
interstices of mats, that inexhaustible nursery 
of fleas, would serve a bed-bug at a pinch. 
We must admit that we have never before heard 
of their presence in Japan, but of course our 
experience is not conclusive. At all events, if 
|they have found their way from the West, the 
| Department of Communications, is a very fit- 
ting place for them to make their début. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN TOKYO. 
Our readers remember no doubt that the present 
Tokyo Electric Light Company is the result of 
the amalgamation of two rival companies. As is. 
perhaps not nnnatnral in the case of a conipany 
thus cireumstanced, a good deal of animosity is 
said to be entertained by a portion of the share- 
holders toward the officers of the company. 
This strained feeling made itself manifest at a 
stormy meeting recently held. According to 
the reports of the vernacular papers, the com- 
pany's general meeting was held in the Baker’s 
Hall, Sakamotocho, on the afternoon of the 
ith last. There were about 80 shareholders 
present, and Mr. Yajima Sakuro, the president, 
occupied the chair. After a report on the com- 
pany’s financial affairs had been read, the sense 
of the mecting was asked in regard to the de- 
claration of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent., 
Whereupon the shareholders, apparently in a 
very suspicions mood, began to propound ques- 
tion after question of a searching character. 
The statement that the profit accruing from the 
electric railway established by way of tial in 
Uyeno Park, had been a thousand yer, was es- 
pecially criticised and drew forth many pressing 
queries. A motion was made by one of the 
discontented shareholders to the effect that the 
proposed dividend should be refused and that 
proper steps should be speedily taken for the 
reorganization of the company. This motion 
was enthusiastically seconded, and for a time 
disruption seemed inevitable. But fortunately, 
through the great efforts of Mr. Shibusawa Yei- 
ichi, the shareholders were finally induced to 
pursue a more peaceful course, with the under- 
standing, however, that a special meeting should 
be convened about the middle of next month 
for the settlement of the whole affair, + 
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COMMERCIAL Cope. 
Tu opposition against a speedy carrying ont 
of the Commercial Code seems to be gaining 
ground day by day. The majority of the ver- 
nacular Press unite in demanding a postpone- 
ment of the date of its operation until at least 
the st of January, 1893, when the Civil Code 
comes into force. It is also understood that an 
influential section among officials is strongly in 
favour of postponement. An idea may be form- 
Jed of the general character of the arguments 
Jemployed by the advocates of postponement, 
|from two articles on this question in the 
Nippon-jin and the Koku-Hon of a recent 
date. The Kotu-Zon acknowledges the im- 
portance of a well arranged code of law, now 
that commercial enterprises and transactions 
are daily growing more extensive and compli- 
‘cated. But our contemporary cannot approve 
|the Commercial Code promulgated some time 
Jago, for being in its spirit essentially alien, 
cannot be expected to harmonize with the 
existing Japanese customs. From this point 














It is thought probable | 





of view, the ‘Tokyo journal thinks it especially 
important that ample time be given before 
putting the code into operation, A few passages 
from Count Yamada’s memorandum on this 
subject are then quoted. The Minister of 
Justice alleges that affairs in the business world 
are in a complicated condition, and that taking 
advantage of the general mania for the forma- 
tion of companies, there are unscrupulous men 
who rob unsuspecting capitalists of their money 
hy recourse to various fraudulent practic 
He ascribes this to the absence of laws regulat- 
ing commercial matters, and, by way of refut- 
ing the arguments for the postponement of 
the date of the operation of the Commer- 
cial Code, he observes that such a course 
would tend to the destruction of order in 
the commercial world. The Aotu-Hon avers 
that Count Yamada exaggerates the facts of the 
case. If it be true that the state of things in 
the commercial world is such that proper order 
could not be introduced into it were the opera- 
tion of the Commercial Law postponed until 
the time when the Civil Law comes into force 
—two years’ interval from now—then, says our 
contemporary, it was surely the duty of the 
Minister of Justice to take an earlier opportunity 
of promulgating the Commercial Law. The 
Koku-Hon observes that, so far from being in 
a state of disastrous confusion, the business 
of the country, as acknowledged by every 
candid observer, is developing upon the whole 
healthily, and that existing methods have proved 
by no means defective. The first article of the 
Codes provides that, so far as they do not come 
in conflict with its provisions, existing customs 
shall have force. But, our contemporary goes 
on to observe, the whole law having been 
drawn up on a foreign model, its operation can- 
not but cause a vast convulsion in the business 
world, The Aoku-Hon alludes also to another 
circumstance making for the postponement of 
the operation of the Commercial Code, namely, 
that its articles, numbering more than a thou- 
sand, are couched in language difficult of inter- 
pretation even by legal experis. The fact is that 
the framersof the Code have very unwisely coined 
new technical words even where there are better 
ones in common use among lawyers and others. 


* 
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Such, in effect, are the reasons which the 
Koku-Hon advances for the postponement of 
the date of carrying out the Commercial Code. 
A writer in the Nippon-jin, Mr. Kon Soto- 
saburo, takes a similar line of argument. He 
observes that to enforce the Cominercial Code 
at so short a notice, smacks of a military des- 
potism, and he urges the necessity of giving 
people time to study its provisions and to take 
all necessary steps before its coming into force, 
in order to avert the misfortune of having their 
business declared illegal under the new law. 
Mr. Kon thinks that when the law comes into 
force, there will be many companies which will 
have to be dissolved. In the case of such 
companies it is cruel to require them so to 
arrange their affairs in the short interval of 
afew months as to comply with the conditions 
of the new Code. Should the Government 
persist in carrying out its original purpose, 
Mr. Kon thinks that it will be the cause of 
universal animosity. As to the period of ios 
ponement, the writer leaves it to the judgment of 
the Authorities. 























* 
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Since writing the above we have come across 
an article on the same subject in the Aczsaz 
Zasshi from the pen of Mr. Masnjima. After 
observing that this question is engaging the at- 
tention of men of business, he goes on to ex- 
press great satisfaction that practical men lave 
begun to recover the influence and power hitherto 
usurped by professional politicians. He thinks 
that in order to justify the demand for the 
postponement of the date of carrying out the 
Commercial Code, it is not necessary to employ 
any intricate and profound argument, but that 
itis sufficient to mention the bare fact that the 
law in question is difficult to understand, The 
same, he says, is true of the Civil Code. Though 
an ordinary person cannot be expected to com- 
prehend the principles underlying legal pro- 
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visions, he ought to understand their direct 
meaning. Now Mr, Masujima tells us that, as 
they stand, the provisions of the Commercial Code 
—Civil Code likewise—are extremely difficult of 
interpretation, He goesso far asto assert that the 
original framer having had before his mind's eye 
the state of things in the European commercial 
world only, the provisions of the Code have the 
appearance of having been brought together at 
random without any consideration for customs 
prevailing in Japan. The eminent barrister also 
discusses a few more points about the Commer- 
cial Code, but as they have little reference to 
the question at issue, we do not think it neces- 
sary to allude to them in the present connection. 





a*e 

We have frequently found ourselves in a posi 
tion of unwilling opposition to Mr. Masujima 
and his fellow-thinkers with reference to the 
subject of the new laws, but the point advanced 
by him now is plainly reasonable. If he, a 
thoroughly well informed barrister, gives it as 
his deliberate opinion that by putting the Com- 
mercial Code into operation from the com- 
mencement of next year, business men will be 
gravely inconvenienced, the interval not being 
suflicient for them to master the contents of the 
Code or to adapt their business to its conditions, 
we certainly shall not attempt to gainsay him. 
It has always seemed to us also that to put the 
Commercial Code and the Civil Codes into 
operation on the same date would be more con- 
venient and natural than to make the operation 
of the former precede that of the latter by two 
years. But with regard to the articles in the 
Koku-Hon and the Nippon-jin, as well as to 
the previous utterances of Mr. Masujima him- 
self, we are surprised that the objectors, while 
amouncing in sweeping terms a vast difference 
between Japanese and Western business me- 
thods, never take the trouble to tell us wherein 
the difference consists. Is the Japanese tradal 
system so very unlike the American or Euro- 
pean? Many people would be pleased to have 
instruction upon this point. 








THE FREQUENCY OF CHOLERA 
AIN DISTRI 
Tux Hochi Shimbun, referring to the frequency 
and virulence of the cases of cholera in Minami 
Konya-cho, Kyobashi, says that it may with con- 
fidence be attributed to the nature of the soil, 
which is known to be bad, and that another cause 
is doubtless the condition of the water conduits. 
hese are said to be more than 20 years old, and 
as the Kyobashi district is at the end of the line 
of pipes, the water there probably contains more 
impure matter, the result of percolation, than 
in any other place along the water route. Yet 
this does not appear to satisfactorily account for 
the fact that Minami Konya-cho suffers more than 
other streets in the neighbourhood where the con- 
dition of the conduit is precisely similar, nor for 
the fact that, during the last cholera epidemic 
Minami Konya-cho was afflicted more than any 
other street in Kyobashi. Sanitary officials are 
busy endeavouring to discover the immediate 
cause. 
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CHOLERA PR rion. 
Wueruer or no cholera be a gift from foreign 
countries to Japan, there is no doubt that to 
foreign countries Japan owes her knowledge of 
how to prevent and cope with the terrible di 
ease. Professor Osawa of the Imperial Univer- 
sity has brought out this point very strongly in 
a recent lecture. He explained that whereas, 
in the epidemic of the sth year of Ansei (1857), 
noless than eighty thousand deaths from cholera 
occurred in the city of Tokyo alone during the 
month of August, the total number of seizures 
in the capital during the ten years from 1877 
to 1887 was only twenty thousand. It cannot 
be said that the type of cholera is less virulent 
this year than in previous epidemics, consider- 
ing that some cases have ended fatally in less 
than two hours from the time of seizure. Yet 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the disease 
has thus far made less head than it ever did 
before ; a happy result which can only de at- 
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tributed to improved measures of prevention. 
Such is Professor Osawa’s opinion, and we can- 
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not question its correctness. We can ourselves 
look back to a time when the treatment of cholera 
cases and the steps taken to check the spread of 
the disease were almost barbarous as compared 

fashions. A great deal of very 
cism has be-n penned on this sub- 
ject by writers who evidently know much more 
than the best experts about the causes of cholera 
and its prevention, One of them has just told 
as that ‘the hopelessly insanitary methods of 
the Japanese themselves and their utter dis- 
regard of the laws of hygiene are themselves 
an ample reason for the presence of cholera in 
their midst.” “* Hopelessly insanitary methods,” 
and “utter disregard of the laws of hygiene” 
are pretty strong terms to apply to people re- 
markable for cleanliness and moderation in die! 
Cholera ought to be perennial in every Chines 
town if its occasional presence in Japan be due 
to such causes. 


























THE “ST. JAMES'S BUDGET” ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN, 
THe Si. Fames's Budget has the following 
article on what it calls“ The dawn of democracy 
in Japan :’"—" Japan has been undergoing the 
novel experience of a general parliamentary 
election, The new Constitution, which was 
promulgated in the early party of last year, 
provided, among other things, for a House of 
Commons composed of three hundred mem- 
bers; the parliamentary franchise being confer- 
red upon every man who has attained his twenty- 
fifth year and who pays land or income tax to 
the amount of at least £3 a year. The first 
general election of members of Parliament took 
place on Tuesday, Now that the Jap has 
got his House of Commons the question i 
What will he do with it? Will bis new Consti- 
tution fit him like his European clothes? Time 
will show, Meanwhile, it has to be acknow- 
ledged that the Japanese have displayed phe- 
uomenal aptitude tor Western civilization in 
the fullest sense of that term. In them the 
seclusion of centuries seems to have operated 
in exactly the opposite way to that which 
Chinese seclusiveness has done. The latter, as 
a nation, remain nerveless, and still cling toa 
“played out” civilization. In Japan, on the 
contrary, long isolation from the rest of the 
world would appear to have resulted in a con- 
servation of energy; for no sooner were the 
more intelligent classes really in touch with 
European influences than vigorous resolution 
began. The Emperor ceased to be an Limpe- 
reur Fainéant, Au army and a navy were devis- 
ed on modern lines. ‘Trade was placed upona 
sound economic basis: 
tion of the depressed currency, The applied 
sciences were cultivated with assiduity, and with 
no small amount of success. The civil and the 
criminal law have been placed on a footing 
which would do no discredit to some European 
nations ; while education is receiving due atten- 
tion. The change which began with the Restora- 
tion of 1867 may be said to have culminated in the 
establishment of Constitutional Government, and 
the present elections give the finishing touch toa 
steady and—on the whole—peaceful revolution. 
Assuming that the Japanese are tipe for repre~ 
sentative Government, the parliamentary institu- 
tions with which they are now endowed can 
hardly be cavilled at. For electoral purposes, 
the administrative divisions of the empire into 
cities and prefectures are taken as the basis; 
each city and prefecture being subdivided into 
election districts, on the principle of equal re- 
presentation for equal numbers of the popula- 
tion, The ballot has been eschewed; buc each 
election district is managed locally, Govern- 
ment officials having no cognizance of the 
matter until the headman and witnesses com- 
municate the result. The House of Peers, 
established under the new Constitution, is partly 
hereditary and partly elective, with a further 
section nominated by the Emperor. To these 
Houses of Parliament are entrusted all legisla- 
tive functions, and also—within certain limits— 
the control of the public purse. While Parlia- 
ment is out of session, the Emperor may pro- 
mulgate ordinances which will have the full 
effect of law; but only until Parliament re- 
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assembles, when they must be submitied for 
acceptance, amendment, or rejection at the 
earliest possible moment. One might sup- 
pose, if it were only for the novelty of the 
thing, that the Japanese electors would be hitle 
better than dumb driven cattle. It appears 
lo be otherwise, however. Party (or, rather, 
partisan) politics have been raging fiercely for 
the past year or two. It was “ public opinion,” 
formed and directed by writers in the press and 
by political agitators on the platform that forced 
Count Okuma to resign in December last. 
The present composition of the Japanese Cabi- 
het, however, can only be regarded as provi- 
sional. There are ten Ministers of Cabinet 
rank in the Government, besides the Minister- 
President of State, The Jatter occupies a posi- 
tion analagous to that of the German Imperial 
Chancellor, and not to that of the English 
Prime Minister; for in Japan, as in Germany, 
the First Minister may resign ‘on a question of 
policy while the rest of the Cabinet retain their 
portfolios. Thus it happens that, at the present 
moment, not one of the four jeading statesmen 
of Japan—namely, Counts Ito, Inouye, Kuroda, 
and Okuma—is a member of the Government. 
The principal of Ministerial responsibility for 
a single department only is no doubt best for 
Japan; for administration by party is only 
possible under highly advanced conditions of 
responsible Government, Japanese Ministers 
haveyet to learn what dual responsibility means — 
responsibility to the Emperor on the one hand 
and responsibility to Parliament on the other ; 
and possibly it will take some time for the Le. 
gislature to understand its own proper functions 
—and power, Whether representative govern- 
ment will prove a success in Japan time alone 
can show; but the Japanese are patriotic, 
courageous, and intelligent; they possess great 
confidence in themselves, and mean to succeed 
in what they have undertaken, ‘These qualities 
make for success. 
MR. NAKAI TOKUSUKE AS PROMOTER OF THE 
CONTEMPLATED PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 

Tux earnest endeavours of prominent politicians 
to organize a grand coalition party based on pro- 
8ressive principles is at present one of the most 
conspicuous features in the political world. 
Count Itagaki, who is very enthusiastic for this 
project, is represented by the Kokumin Shim- 
éun as having said that, “This is no occasion 
for brooding over the past, and that, casting 
aside all selfish considerations, men should act 
with lofty disinterestedness.” The old leader 
of the Radicals disclaims any preference as to 
the man who shail become the promoter of the 
contemplated alliance, and says that a leader 
like Mr, Nakai Tokusuke would be very accept- 
able and that, so far as he (Count Itagaki) is 
concerned, he should be perfectly willing to act 
under Mr. Nakai. This spirit of unselfishness is 
consistent with Count Itagaki’s past career, Were 
others equally inspired by it, the much desired 
union would soon be an accomplished fact, 
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rEAMSHIP CASUALTIES. 
OF the fine sister vessels, the City of Parts, 
the City of Rome, and the City of New Fork, 
two are now lying disabled, and are under re- 
pair. All these are among the latest and high- 
est products of modern shipbuilding, and are 
favourite vessels with trans-Auantic voyagers. 
Originally built for the Inman and International 
Steamship Company, the City of Rome became 
the property of the Anchor Line; the City of 
Paris, which proved to be the. finest of the 
three, was until recently the Commodore’s 
vessel of the Inman Line, and the Cy/y 
New York ranked only second to the City of 
Parts asa magnificent modern steamship. 
This last named vessel, the Céy of Paris, 
though built for speed, was also ‘built for 
strength, and her breakdown on the 25th of 
March was a surprise to every one. Her speed 
was twenty nautical miles with both screws go- 
ing, and 16 miles with one, It will be remem- 
bered that her shaft suddenly broke, and that 
the vessel with some difficulty reached Queens- 
town, the passengers having worn life-belts for 
120hours, Itappearsthat the shaft, getting out of 
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its true position through the wearing of the bush, 
broke under the enormous strain, and worked 
all the damage in the engine-room that caused so 
much consternation at the time of the accident. 
The City of Paris will be laid up all the summer, 
avery heavy loss indeed to the Inman Com- 
pany. The City of Rome bad equally bad 
fortune. Leaving New York harbour on the 
Jast day in May, she met with bad weather when 
half way across the Atlantic, and approached 
the Trish coast in a fog. One of the interesting 
sights to ocean voyagers nearing Europe is the 
Fastnet Lighthouse, situated off the Irish coast 
about 60 miles to the west of Queenstown: 
They know their voyage is nearly over when this 
lighthouse is passed. ‘The captain of the City 
of Rome, deceived by currents or otherwise, 
imagined he was four or five miles lo the south 
of the islands on which the lighthouse stands, 
when in reality he was heading for them. War- 
ned in time, by hearing the signal, of the near- 
ness of land, he slowed down and took soundings, 
but before he knew the danger his fine vessel 
had crashed on the rocks, which drove a huge 
hole in her hull, tearing away the bottom for a 
considerable distance at the prow. Happily the 
damage was insuflicient to cause her to sink, and 
she is now under repair in Birkenhead. The 
finding of the court of inquiry in the matter of 
the accident to the Céty of Paris must be very 
satisfactory to the officers and the owners of that 
vessel. The accident, due, as before stated, to 
the wearing of the Jigaum vite in one of the 
bushes of the starboard bracket, was a fatality 
that was diflicult to provideagainst. Various sug- 
gestions of a technical nature were made; but 
the whole summing up gave full credit to the ex- 
cellent material and workmanship of the engines, 
and was highly flattering to the captain and offi- 
cers, who had conducted themselves admirably 
in the trying situation in which they were placed. 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 

“Notices have repeatedly been published,” 
says the Spectator, “of a coming discovery 
which would enable a telephone operator to see 
as well as hear his interlocutor at the other end, 
and at last the discovery has been completed. 
The Zelegraph reports that during the Post 
Office Jubilee celebration on Wednesday, an in- 
strament was shown, invented by Professor 
Hughes, F.R.S., and Mr. Preece, which enables 
any one speaking into a telephone to see his 
Correspondent at the other end, the “image ap- 
pearing like an animated coloured photograph.” 
The distance covered in the experiments shown 
was only 30 ft., and it still remains to be seen to 
what distance light will travel over the wires; 
but there seems no reason why “ visuality’ 
should not be established as far as audibleness 
has been, If itis, the electricians will have re- 
alised one of the dreams of the Middle-Age 
physicists, and have struck one more blow to 
diminish the separating influence of time and 
space. It will follow, we presume, that it will 
be possible not only to recognise but to photo- 
graph a face miles distant, a triumph of science 
which, though probably useless, strikes the 
imagination almost as much as the revelation of 
‘unseen stars on sensitised paper. Strange that 
the photographer should still fail to fix natural 
colours, though they appear in every mirror.” 






































A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 
Tux first official visit ever made out of England 
by a Lord Mayor of London was made by Sir 
Henry Isaacs to Edinburgh on the rgth of last 
June. That dignitary, as representing the great 
metropolis, came in state to visit the International 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, and was graciously 
received by the Lord Provost on behalf of the 
northern capital. Everything passed off plea- 
santly, On the 2oth his Lordship and suite 
passed in procession through the streets of 
Edinburgh, an official coach of great magni- 
ficence having been sent on for the occasion, 
and were received by Lord Provost Boyd at the 
buildings of the International Exhib: Here 
the freedom of the city was conferred on the 
Lord Mayor, unanimously this time, and not, 











the chief magistrate, and in face of an over- 
whelming disseutient vote of the citizens. Why 
did not the Lord Provost and Council join in 
the procession, as would have seemed gracious 
and natural? Because, it is said, a question of 
etiquette came in the way. The Lord Provost, 
within the bounds of the burgh, is next 
to the sovereign, and it is a serious thing 
to waive one’s precedency. To go first, ahead 
of the Lord Mayor, might be questionable taste ; 
to come in the rear was a surrender of dignity. 
And so Lord Provost Boyd, it appears, chose to 
stay away altogether. Mr. Blackburn, one of 
the guests at the banquet given to the Lord 
Mayor, seems to have disgraced himself. He 
is an ex-president of the Trades’ Council of 
Edinburgh, and is therefore looked upon as a 
representative of Trades Unionism in the city. 
When Her Majesty was toasted, he refused 
to rise, and the words, “Toh. with the 
Queen,” were distinctly heard by his neigh- 
bours, The Trades’ Council have had a 
sitting over the matter, and censure their 
former ex-president in warm terms. The fol- 
lowing motion was passed :—‘ ‘That this Coun- 
cil deeply regrets that any ex-president of the 
Council should have so far forgotten himself as 
to have acted in the ungenuemanly way attri- 
buted to Mr. D, A. Blackburn, and that the 
Council further repudiates entirely the idea that 
he was in any way representing this Council,” 























IT MOBILIER” IN JAPA‘ 
A project is reported to be on foot in proper 
quarters for the establishment of Créd¢t Modbilier 
(Dosan Ginko hSR4AF). In connection with 
the report, the editor of the 1% Shimpo ob- 
serves that the need of such an institation is 
growing more urgent in business circles. Owing 
to the steady progress of the work of redemp- 
tion, numbers of the public loan bonds have 
been withdrawn from the hands of the public, 
and, as a natural consequence, the insufliciency 
of sureties for effecting loans is keenly felt by 
business men in general. The recent amend- 
ment in the Regulations of the Bank of Japan 
enabling it to advance money on the security 
of various railroad and other stocks when 
they are presented through a National Bank 
has certaiuly had the effect of alleviating 
this inconvenience to some extent. But after 
all, the Bank of Japan, from the nature of its 
organization, has necessarily to be very scru- 
pulous about extending assistance of this nature, 
Under these circumstances, the considers 
that a Crédit Mobilier would undoubtedly be a 
great boon to the business world. 











ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE PARTIES WHICH 
OPOSED TREATY REVISION LAST YEAR. 
Our readers no doubt well remember that, 
just a year ago this month, when the nation’s 
aulention was wholly absorbed by the question 
of treaty revision, a strong coalition was formed 
between the five parties opposed to Count Oku- 
ma’s programme, the object being to present 
& united front to the Government's Policy in 
respect of this important question. In order to 
commemorate this event, a project was set on 
foot a few weeks ago for holding a “ monster 
meeting of fellow-thinkers This scheme was 
naturally regarded by the Kaishin-to papers as 
a shrewd device on’ the part of the conserva- 
tives to frustrate the proposed amalgamation of 
all the progressive parties, by sowing seeds of 

cord between the Kaishin-fo and the other 
parties contemplating amalgamation. ‘The con- 
Servative papers replied to this accusation in a 
very nonchalant fashion, virtually telling their 
accusers that people harbouring suspicions 
were welcome to think as they pleased, and 
declaring that a question of such natiomal 
importance ought not to be judged by any nar- 
row partizan view. But whether or no there 
Were grounds for suspicion, it was beyond 
question that the carrying out of the schem: 
must have the effect of reviving the feelin; if 
antagonism beiween the Parties who i ok 
opposite sides on that great issue, The Tectia Z 
“as opened on the 15th instant in the common 

















as in the recent case of Mr, Parnell, under 
protest of a minority in the Council, including 
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hundred and thirty-four in all—a figure doubt. 
less a little too large for the peace of mind of the 
Kaishin-to and a little too small for the com- 
fort of the conservatives. It is noteworthy that 
the names of Messrs. Oi Kentaro, Naido 
Roichi, Oye Taku, and Kono Hironaka, the 
leading members of the F/yu-/o and the Daido 
Danketsu, were found in the list of those 
present, and, on the other hand, it is significant 
that the leading members of the Attokuko-to 
were conspicuous by their absence. Another 
feature of the roll of those present was that 
itincluded two names which public report has 
always associated with the dastardy attempt of 
the notorious Kurushima Tsuaneki on Count 
Okuma’s li This was bad enough, but in- 
comparably worse was the fact that Mr. Yagi- 
hara Hanshi, a leading member of the Dasdo 
Danketsu and one of the promoters of the 
meeting, is reported to have referred, in his 
opening speech, to the would-be assassin 
himself. Kurushima was accorded the ho- 
nourable distinction of being included among 
the dead members who had worked for “ the 
cause of national renown” during the event- 
{ul period of the negotiations. This  cir- 
cumstance subsequently elicited a sarcastic 
remark from the Yomtur? Shimbun and a 
spirited editorial from the Choya. For our own 
part, we should not have credited the story had 
not the Wrppon endeavoured to construe it as 
lightly as possible without denying its truth. 
Following Mr. Yagihara, Messrs, Tatsu Shinichi- 
ro and Ayai Takewo delivered earnest speeches 
which were heartly received by the meeting. 
Both addresses were chiefly restrospective, deal- 
ing with the circumstances under which the 
coalition sprang into existence, The speakers 
indulged in some bitter allusions to the Kaishin- 
/o, and expressed their strong aversion to shak- 
ing hands with that party as one wing of the 
contemplated grand amalgamation, 
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What lesson is to be learned from such an 
event as Mr, Yagihara’s eulogistic allusion to 
KurnshimaT’sunekichi? Surely thelesson which 
we have often insisted on before, that however 
changed Japan may be in some respects, the 
spirit of feudal days still lingers and may at any 
time find expression. A nation does not change 
its skin by donning the externals of a foreign 
civilization, Hostility to foreign intercourse 
was never indigenous in Japan, A plant sown 
by events for which foreigners themselves were 
largely responsible, two centuries of growth did 
not suffice to root it su deeply that it could 
survive the influence of nineteenth-century 
progress, But the case is different with the 
spirit educated by a thousand years of feudalism. 
That old notion that a man may attempt any- 
thing in the doing of which he is willing to tisk 
his own life, undoubtedly still holds sway in 
some Japanese breasts, and accounts for the acts 
of men like Nishino and Kurushima, as well as 
for the tolerance, to say the least, with which 
such acts are regarded. But think for a moment 
what is signified when words of praise are open- 
ly bestowed upon a would-be political assassin, 
a bomb-thrower and a suicide, by a leader of 
the Radical Party at a meeting attended by the 
Most respected and influential members of the 
party. How can we venture, after this, to criticise 
the measures adopted by the Authorities for the 
control of political associations? Would it be 
safe in any sense that men who could sit quietly 
and listen with apparent approval to such langu- 
age as thatof Mr. Yagihara, should be entrusted 
with the conduct of State affairs? Out of evil 
good sometimes comes, We sincerely hope that 
this meeting may have the effect of preventing 
a coalition which, under the influence of agitat- 
tors like Mr. Yagihara and his fellow-thinkers, 
could not be trusted to stop short of any mea- 
sure or method. Count Itagaki has never 
shown a scientilla of sympathy with such doings. 
One of his reasons for dissolving the Fivu-/0 
in past years was inability to control effectually 
the lawless agitators in its ranks, The Katshin- 
40, too, has always been conspicuous for mode 
ration and sobriety. It is to be earnestly desired 
for Japan's sake that the leadership of the great 
liberal party now certainly on the eve of ils 
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birth may fall effectually into the hands ot | millions and a half will be devoted to the City | timate 


Count Okuma, Count Lagaki, and their genuine | 
fellow-thinkers, who not only understand what | 
is meant by the responsibilities of Government! 
and the obligations of a constitution, but who| 
know also how to preserve the reputation of thei: 
country while working for the caus: of theirparty. 











DISSOLUTION OF THE “ DAIDO DANKETSU” 
For some time the public has been anxiously 
awaiting the final meeting of the Daido Dan 
hetsu Party, The meeting was opened at last 
on the afternoon of the 17th instant in the 
Yayoi-kwan, Shiba Park. Eighty delegates were 
present, beside many persons who atiended the 
meeting simply in’ private capacities. The 
principal, in fact the only, business of the meet- 
ing was to decide whether or no the Dasdo 
Danketsu Party should be dissolved in order to 
amalgamate with other sections of the Shimpo-fo. 
The question was decided aflirmatively by a 
large majority, there being only fourteen 
“nays.” “After attending to some minor busi- 
ness, the meeting dissolved. 


Pay. 
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In arriving at the above resolution, the mem- 
bers of the party acted with apparent unanimity, 
bat in point of fact there exist at least three 
different opinions in the party. The first—to 
maintain the independence of the pariy—is 
supported by Messrs. Suyebiro, Vagihara, Ina- 
gaki, and others. The second is advocated hy 
the members from Ye and Shinshu, who, 
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while willing to amalgamate with the Arkodu ho 
have 


fo and the Fffvu-so. a rooted aversion 
to union with the AL The last, but 
numerically not the sction, consists 
chiefly of the provincial members from the 
north, who are no respecters of parties, and are 
willing to amalgamate with any politicians pro- 
fessing a progressive creed, whether they 
belong to the Katshin-fo, or to the Fiyu-fo, or 
to the Aftokuko-fo, or to any other fo. It is 
evident, therefore, that although the resolution 
of the 17th may mean the dissolution of the 
Daido's organisation, it does uot mean the} 
translation of the whole party into the ranks of 
the new union, 
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TRADAL ION AND THE OSAKA CHAMBER 


oF COMMERCE 
Some time ago the vernacular papers mentioned 
that the Osaka Chamber of Commerce was en- 
gaged in investigating the causes of the present 
tradal depression, and the means of remedyin: 
it, with a view lo presenting a memorial to 
the proper quarter on this” important sub- 
ject. The Fiji Shémpo now says that Messrs. 
‘Teramura and Yoshida, respectively Vice- 
President and Manager of the above Cham- 
ber, arrived at the capital presented, 
on the 12th instant, memorials to the Finance 
Department and to the Bank of Japan. ‘The 
following are said to be some of the items re- 
commended by the memorialists proper 
measures for remedying the evil: first, abund- 
ant import of foreign rice, after making a care- 
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ful estimate of the probable amount of this 
year's. crop; secondly, the inauguration of 
better means for converting fixed capital into cir- 


culating capital by extending the list of securities 
against which the Bank of Japan is authorized 
to issue loans ; thirdly, thé introduction, into 
commercial and industrial circles, of the habit 
of conducting business transactions on credit ; 
fonsthly, the establishment of uniformity in the 
rate of interest on money lent by the Bank of 
Japan both in Tokyo and Osaka; the opening 
of a Crédit Mobilier and a Crédit Foncier for 
agricultural purposes (Vogvo Ginko), to pro- 
mote the commercial and agricultural interests 
of the country. The memorials appear to be 
prepared with great care and to embody the 
results of much thought and investigation. 











TOKYO WATER WORKS. 
Att the vernacular papers announce that it has 
been finally decided to raise a municipal loan 
of ten million yex, of which six millions and a 
half are to employed in the construction of the 
Tokyo Water Works, and the remaining three 
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Improvements scheme. The money is to be 
raised in five annual instatments, namely, one- 
tenth on the rst Of January 18yr; two-tenths 
in 1892; three-tenths in 1893; tiree-tenths in 
18g4, aud one-tenth in 1895. The rate of in- 
terest is to be six per cent., and the capital will 
be paid off in twenty-six years, The scrip will, 
apparently, be guaranteed by the Government, 
for we are told that it will circulate in the same 
manner as the Pension Bond: It will be of 
two denomiations ; a handred yew anda thon 
sand yer. No doubt the amount will be sub- 
scribed readily enough. It might be obtained 
in London at five per cent., but if the Japanese 
shrank from contracting a gold toan when 
the price of silver was so low that no one 
could foretell how much further it might 
fall, they will naturally shrink even more 
from any such operation at the present time 
when America is trying an experiment wi 
may possibly end in a financial catastrophe, and 
which has atall events, dislocated the market 
so suddenly and rply that na one can tell 
what a day may bring forth. For the past seven 
years Japan has been fixing her floating capital 
at arate which oughtto have produced most 
inconvenient resulis, but unfortunately for her 
material progress she is debarred from having 
recourse to the lage supplies of cheap money 
which lie waiting employment in London; and 
Ithough she no doubt understands, as every- 
body does, the invitably crippling results of these 
perpetual drains upon ler own scanty resources, 
she has to choose the lesser of two evils. Tokyo 
must have water-works: 









































SHARKS. 
Tue fishermen of Wakamatsu in Miye Prefec- 
ture seem to have had a somewhat disastrous 
struggle with sharks. A man called Ito Tokaro. 
employed a number of men, on the Suh instant, 
to draw a seine. Six big’ fish were enclosed, 
and the fishermen hauled in the net with great 
delight, But when it came into shallow water, 
four of the fish struggled so violently that they 
burst their way through the net. Anxions to 
secnre the remaining two, Ito mounted on the 
back of one of them and attempted to seize us 
right fin, bat the shark fastened its teeth in his 
arm and dragged him under water. He was 
rescued, but with the loss of a part of his arm 
and probably of his life. The last shark was 
attacked by anumber of men, bat it bit off a 
finger of one of its assailants and effected its 
escape. Not one of the six brutes was captur- 
ed, the net result of the struggle being a broken 
net and two fishermen badly burt. 

















PRINCE ARISUGAWA’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
Tue letter in The Times from its Tokyo corre- 
spondent relative to the degree of official atten- 
tion shown to the Duke of Connaught in Japan, 
seems to have attracted some interest, on account 
of its reference to the treatment of Prince 
Arisagawa when he was in London a few years 
ayo. especially to his being called upon by an 
otlicial of the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany to pay his return fare to Windsor, when he 
went to visit the Queen. This incident was 
recorded ima French periodical some time in 
1885, which parported to give a trauslation of « 
portion of the Prince's diary said to be published 
in Japan after his return, “It was quickly taken 
up in England by Zruth; but many peopl: 
thought the story apochryphal, and the Prince's 
diary amyth, A myth itavas not, however, we 
segret to say. 











FINANCIAL RETR 


Evray political party formed now-a-days in 
Japan sets retrenchment of adminisirative ex- 


penses in the forefront of its platform, but nos 





political party has yet undertaken to explain 
how it would go about the task which it so} 
strongly advocates, Count Itagaki puts the 
amount of possible saving at eight million yen 

Count Goto, in his political campaign of 1888, 
put it at fifteen or sixteen millions, The former 
would ent down the country’s expenditure by a 
tenth ; the latter by a fifth. “Such divergent es- 





UNIVE 


do not invite confidence. The Afaz- 
\nicht Shimbun, finding itseli perplexed by 
|them, applied for guidance to a certain Count, 
whois represented as having replied in the follow- 
ing terms :—* I do not known in what manner 
Count Itagaki arrived at his estimate of eight 
million yer, or Count Goto at his of fifteen or 
sixi¢en “millions, but in my opinion, though 
there is no doubt that administrative expenses 
jshould be reduced as much as possible, litteen 
million yew or even eight millions are quite out 
of the question. Putting military expenditure 
in a separate category, to accomplish a saving 
of vo or three millions would be the very ut- 
most achievable. If, indeed, noconcern be felt 
though the business of the State is interrapted 
and though things that ought to be done are 
eft undone, and if the sole and only object be 
retrenchment, it would doubtless be possible to 
effect a saving of ten, or even twenty, millions, 
jbut so long as there is a Government, such 
appropriations must be annually made as wi 
enable it to discharge the essential functions of 
a Government efiectively and expeditiously. 
Within these limits it is idle to talk of eight or 
fteen millions, Ido not know what may be 
the ideas of Counts Itagaki and Goto with re- 
|spect to the Army and Navy, but I do know 
[that when you come to touch these services 
jyou are met by great difficulties. What are 
jyou to tke as a standard? A counuy  re- 
duces or increases its military establishment 
| when it knows exactly what evemies it has to 
Hcope with, but Japan has no such knowledge. 
Considered in regard to China, to Russia, or to 
England, her condition is the very opposite of 
reassuring. But even granting that you reduce 
the numbers of your soldiers and sailors, are 
you also to abandon the general survey of the 
country and the duty of providing good ships 
of war and efficient arms? If not, you will find 
that litte margin for retrenchment offers in the 
military line.” 
































FLOODING AT KAWASAKI. 
One result ef the heavy rain which accom- 
panied the gale of Friday evening was exten- 
sive flooding in the region bordering the mouth 
of the Tamagawa at Kawasaki. During the 
night the river rose steadily, but it was not 
Ull well on in the forenoon of Saturday that the 
overflow assumed serious proportions, though 
the water had spread inland from the banks at 
a comparatively early our in the morning. By 
mid-day, however, the railway line had been 
encroached upon to the south of Kawasaki Sta- 
|tion and it was found impossible to run the 
jatternoon trains, the water pouring over above 
|the rails. On each side of the river for some 
| hundred yards or so of the bridge, the rails are 
on an embankment and thus escaped the floods 
but near the station the wack was quite sub- 
merged while at the station itself the water stood 
five inches above the platforms, From the 
| station southward the lines are practically level 
so that, as will be seen, the passage of trains 
was out of the question. Fortunately the im- 
mense sheet fortned by the submergence of the 
tract of low lying land on both sides of the line 
moved slowly seaward, otherwise serious damage 
must have been caused to the line; as things 
| were, however, gangs of workmen quickly pre- 
| pared the way for traffic as soon as the flooding 
subsided sufliciently, The first train that ran 
ithrough fron Yokohama yesterday was the 2 
p.m. and for a couple of hundred yards south 
of Kawasaki Station the carriages passed through 
three or fourinches of water. By evening, how- 
ever, the floods had drained off considerably. 
‘The train timed to leave Yokohama at 6.30 p.m, 
was an hour late, the connecting train frm the 
South having been detained, and though drawn 
by a couple of engines to make up time, had to 
low down over a considerable length of line in 
the neighbourhood of Kawasaki though the water 
had all but left the track. Much damage has 
been caused to the crops by the flooding, the 
growning grain having been completely sub- 
merged over a large district. The town of 
Kawasaki was invaded by the overflow waters of 
the Tamagawa and many honses flooded, but 
the damage thus caused cannot be described as 
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The roadsin the vicinity were covered 
locomotion was much retarded ; m= 
pans were to be seen on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning cruising in the lanes 
of Kawasaki, and jinrikisha at the Station 
got their own prices for conveying travellers to 
the town, after the Qoods had partially subsided, 
having to wade through pools up to the waist. 
The pear gardens to the north of the river were 
also flooded, but here the damage was less heavy 
than in the case of the grain crops, 























FLOODS IN| YAMAGATA, 
Tue official report of the recent inundations 
in Yamagata Prefecture is given in the Oficral 
Gazelle as follows :—* From the 3rd inst. the 
weather was very changeable and at 6 o'clock 
p.m.on the 5th very heavy rain came down, 
which was followed by a strong gale about 11 
o’clock the same night. The wind abated a 
little the following day, but the rain continued 
to fall heavily. By 1 o'clock that afternoon, a 
rapid rise was seen in the River Umamigasaki, 
which, rising from Sasaya mountains on the 
borders of Miyagi and Yamagata Prefectures, 
flows along the north-east of the city of Yama- 
gata and finally falls into the River Mogami, 
and the flood carried away the two bridges be- 
tween that city and Sudaukawa and Chitose. 
At 6 o'clock in the afternoon, the first and the 
second embankments were swept away in suc- 
cession for about thirty éev, causing three deaths 
and a good deal of damage to farms and houses. 
On the following day at 8 a.m. the flood de- 
stroyed the embankment of Tenjinkawara and 
inundated Hatagomachi, Muyukacho, Hyaku- 
shomachi, Kohashimachi, and Sakanamachi, 
Shimojomachi, and Kazumimachi in the city of 
Yamagata, washing out the dwelling houses 
and the bridges on the way. The farmsand rice- 
fields in the neighbourhood of Yemata were 
damaged toa fearful extent. At 2 o'clock the 
same afternoon, another breach was made in 
the embankment a litle higher up than the 
Kujnku Bridge, causing one death. This was 
followed hy another flood in other portions of 
the city, The ascertained damage is as follows: 
—1,490 of ken of embankment destroyed, forty 
bridges swept away, one rf and seven cho of 
roadway damaged, 154 houses either carried 
away or partially broken, 1,031 houses sub- 
merged, tree persons killed and two injured. 
‘The height of the flood varied from six to ten 
feet. Altogether it was the worst flood that has 
ever been experienced at this place.” 









































FRIDAY’S STORM IN THE HAKONE. DISTRICT. 
A journey to Hakone on Saturday, writes a 
correspondent, showed the country to be badly 
flooded in many places, and that several houses 
had been damaged, At Totsuka there was a 
wait of about 4o minutes for the up train. The 
river at Hiratsuka had overflowed its banks, 
and a vast tract of country was submerged ; the 
water was still very high and rushing down with 
great force. On arriving at Kodan, it was seen 
that the tram-cars had been stopped. he 
Odawara bridge was found to be in a very 
shaky condition, the southern end having given 
way, and nearly half of it was bent down in what 
appeared to be a very dangerous manner, and 
it was thonght advisable to get out of the jinri- 
kisha and walk across. The roads all the way 
from Kodzu to Yumoto were badly washed up. 

he tramway, where it turns off to the left and 
runs along by the river, has been completely 
washed away as far as the eye can see up the 
valley, and at the Yumoto end the new bridges 
and the line itself are all washed away. Be: 
tween Odawara aud Yumoto several of the 
large trees have been blown down, and are 
lying across the road, From Yumoto to Miya- 
Noshita the new road has in many places badly 
slipped away and is dangerous at several points. 
At Miyanoshita: the water was. still pouring 
down the hill sides and the roads. The new 
hotel at Kiza suffered badly, all the foundations 
at the side having been completely washed 
away and the end of the two-storied building 
appeared to be in avery dangerous state. What 
are normally litle streams along the hillsides 
had become rushing torrents, and to proceed 
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any further up the hill in the direction of 
Hakone was a matter of great difficulty and 
considerable danger, as the rushing streams 
had to be forded, the force of the water and the 
difficulty of obtaining a foothold made progress 
slow and dificult. However, in due course 
Kowakidani was reached, but it found impos- 
sible to get any further up the hill. Ithad been 
reported that the new hotel at this place had 
been entirely washed away, but the high and 
strong stone foundations upon which it is built 
had stood all the rush of water, and with 
the exception of a small detached cottage the 
hotel was found to be intact and in good con- 
dition, Here the torrents from the hillsides 
rushed down in enormous volume and with 
tremendous force, and the people in the neigh- 
bourhood thought Kowakidani was doomed, 
and this probably gave rise to the report that 
the place had been destroyed. The small 
amount of damage sustained speaks well for 
the builders of the hotel, which is practically 
uninjured, and the damage to the cottage, 
which was caused by a land slip, can easily 
be repaired. The inhabitants never remem- 
ber such weather as was experienced during 
the day and night of Friday last. On return: 
ing on Sunday the water continued to rush down 
the hill-sides with great force all the way to Yu- 
moto. A gang of carpenters had been set to 
work on the Odawara Bridge, and it was ex- 
pected that the tram-cars would run next day. 
The bridge appears to be rotten and past repair, 
though it may be patched up temporarily, and 
as to the tram-road in the Yumoto vailey, that 
will probably take several weeks to rebuild. 

















A PUSTIVAL OF NEW TEETH. 
‘Tue Japanese are proverbially skilled in devi 
ing pretexts for celebrations and festivals. 





It 
suits their sunny disposition to discover as many 





occasions as possible for rejoicing. A family 
festival in honour of the growth of an old gentle- 
man’s teeth is, however, about as remarkable as 
the fact which it is intended to commemorate. 
The Hochi Shimbun says that such an event is 
on the fapis and gives place and name in support 
of the assertion. A certain Mr. Ito Yeizo, 
living at No. 64, Ichibeimachi, Nichome, Tokyo, 
having been very fond of sweet things in his 
youth, lost all his teeth before he was forty and 
supplied the deficiency with a false set. “For a 
long time he remained happy in the possession 
of this artificial furniture, but quite recently, 
being in his sixty-sixth year, he was surprised 
to find his front teeth growing again. The 
thing appeared incredible at first, but by and 
by there were unmistakable evidences that the 
veteran was about to be provided by nature with 
an entirely new set of masticators. Prepara- 
tions are accordingly in progress for a grand 
family festival, at which ail the old gentleman’s 
friends and relatives are to assist in celebrating 
his second teething: 























MEETING oF ‘THE 
Tur third meeting of the elected members of 
the Diet professing independence, came off as 
expected in the afternoon of the 20th last in the 
Yayoisha, Shiba Park. The meeting was called 
to order at three o'clock and on the motion of 
Mr. Sugiura, Mr. Yoshino took the chair. Mr, 
Oyagi then addressed the meeting, saying :— 
“Gentlemen, we meet here to-day for the third 
time, but as we have no regulations whatever to 
conduct the affairs of an organized body, our 
meetings have thus far been only of a social 
nature, In regard th the formation of an orga- 
nized body, I presume that you have various 
views, which it will be impossible to disettss on 
the present occasion without any kind of 
rules whatever. Under these circumstances, 
Lbeg to move that a committee be appointed 
for preparings draft of the rules of the associa- 
tion.” Messrs. Mori ‘Taichiro, Hashivama 
Chuzaimon, and others, members of the Diet 
‘ron Aichi Prefecture, opposed this motion on 
the ground that, in view of the fact that the 
persons assembled had not yet had any oppor- 
(unity to ascertain their mutual political views, 
it would be a very rash step to take measures 





INDEPENDENTS, 




















pointing to organization into an_ association, 
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These members urged, therefore, that full ex. 
pression should first be given to political views 
before appointing a committee to draft 1ules, 
Mr. Okata Rygichiro,a member from Shidzuoka, 
remarked that as strict neutrality vfsed-2/5 exist 
ing political parties is the principle of all pre 
sent, he deemed that principle a sufficient | 
for forming the new association, and therefore 
le saw no need of discussing the various opinion 
that might be entertained by different mem 
bers. Mr. Kitagawa Morikatsu, from Miye 
Prefecture, declared that while they profess at 
present no attachment to any of the existing 
artes, they are not pledged to adhere to this 
neutral position for ever. After these discus- 
sions bad continued for about two hours, the 
original motion was put and carried by a large 





























majority, The following resolutions were then 
adopted :— 
Resolved: ‘hat a committee of twenty-one be 





appointed for preparing a draft of the rules of asso 
ion and choosing its name. ‘This con.mittee shall 
be elected, one by each prefecture represented, the 
three prefectures of Aichi, Fukuoka, and Gifu, which 
have more than five Independent representatives, 
being entitled to elect two, 

2. hat the committee appointed in the shove 
manner shill hold a meeting at the residence of sir 
Oyagi on the morning 

. Lbat another general mee 1 be held on 
the 2and inst. in orsier to discuss the draft prepared by 
the committee 

‘The meeting was then adjourned. 


The attendance at the meeting was 
all elected members of the coming Diet. We 
take this 


















THE HOUSE OF PEERS, 
Tue members of the House of Peers have now 
been finally decided, the places of those who 
were obliged to retire in consequence of a noti- 
fication of the Household Department having 
being filled up. The personnel of the House 
now stands as follow 
counts (15). 

Matsuura Akita, Tio Hisobumi, Yanagiwara 
Sakimitsu, Uyesugi Shigenori, Ogasawara Tada 
nobu, Hirohashi Kenko, Ohara Shigetomo, Ogawa 
Hisanari, Reizei ‘Tamenori, Matsukata Mase 
yoshi, Tachibana Hiroharu, Ti Naonori, Kiyosu 
lyenori, Yamada Akiyoshi, Ogimachi 

viscounts (70). 

Kayeynkoj? Sukenori, Tachibana “Taneyasy, 
Nabeshima Naoyoshi, Ogie Yudzuru, Kano Hi 
vobu, Tani Tachiki, Okochi Masatada, Hota 
Masayasu, Matsudaira Noritsugn, Kyogole Toka 
masa, Mil Motoosa, Yonetsu Masatoshi, Futue 
ba Bisei, Okabe Nagamoto, Kaiyeda Nubuyoshi, 
Sengoku Masakata, Yuri Kinmasa, Miura Goro, 
Hayashi Yomoyuki, ‘Torii Tadatumi, Ttakwa 
Katsusato, Yamanouchi Toyoshige, Miija Nao- 
nobu, Shimadsu Tadaakiva, Kawada Kagetono, 
Matsudaira Nobumasa, Kuze Michiakira, Puna: 
bashi Narukata, Takeda Koretada, Oseko Sada: 
kiyo, Tonio Koyada, Shishide Ii, Ishuin Kane- 
hive, Aoki Shuzo, Kyooka Kocho, Yisiagitsa 
Mitsokuni, Sakai Tadaaki, ‘Tanaka, Mitsuaki, 
Kaki Takayoshi, Gojo Tamehide, Naito Maya: 
tomo, Kuroda Kiyotsuna, Sagara Yoritsugi, 
Inouye Katsu, Matudaiia Nacehika, Ao 
Yukinobi, Aoyama Yukiyoshi, Satake Yoslitaa, 
Yamaguchi Hiosato, Sel Hirenao, Karisaki Ati 
masa, Rawahive Sanefumi, Hitotsuyanagi Saye 
nor, Omura Kumao, Nabeshima Naotor, Hua 
matsu Tokiaten, Hinonishi Misuyoshi, Hosokawa 
Okitsura, lio Sukemaro, Akita Akisuye, Hifiicata 
Katsuyuki, Yagatani Nobuatsa, Matsumeto Yast 
tami, Kyogoku Takanori, ‘Psugara Tougumnsiy 
Honshy Hisanao, Kurushima Michikive, O subo 
Tadatoshi hits Hober, Honda Masami, 
Hisamatcu Sadahico. 

BARONS (20). 

Watanabe Kiyoshi, Nagaok 
muta Masanao, Kamivama Ganren, Kater! Motor 
like, Senge ‘Tatatomi, Kikuchi Takeoni, Tako 
ki Goreku, Aoyama ‘Tei, Kaneko Arinori, Nace 
gawa Okimaga, Honda Clikao, Nishiitsnisnj! Fur 
nikani, Date Muneaten, ‘Psu Tadayor 
Suygitant Pokinaga, Komatsu ¥ i 
yemoto, Fujiveda Masayuki, N naj Fuki 
‘The nominees of His Majesty the Emperor will 
have to be added to this list when their manies 

are declared, 
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THE RAIN. 
It is to be feared that by the time the reports 


from the various prefectures reach us, the hey 


rains of last week will be found to bave done 
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much damage. Meanwhile, we note with plea 
sure that in the regious north of Tokyo, where 
sheets of water descended on Thursday and Fri- 
day, the crops have suffered very little. In the 
case of great rivers like the ‘Tone-gawa, where 
farmers are sufficiently sanguine to plant cereals | 
within the space between the margins of the 
stream in its normal condition and the banks 
that mark the limits reached by its volume in 
times of flood, it goes without saying that many 
acres of rice, sweet potatoes, egg plant, and so 
forth, have been submerged. But elsewhere 
the rice and other crops show litle sign of the 
inclement weather. The promise of luxuriant 
growth which they showed during the burning 
era of July has doubtless been to some extent 
marred by the harsh, chilly downpour of recent 
days, bat a spell of sunshine during the next 
few weeks would probably remedy any harm 
hitherto suffered, and avert what would this year 
be a serious calamity, a bad rice harvest. 

















THY STORM OF THE TWENTY-SECOND. 
Tur railways in the track of last Thursday's 
storm were rendered impassable in several 
places. On the Tokaido line the usual service | 
of trains was interrupted on the 23rd instant, 
but by making strenuous exertions the manag 
ment were able to announce its resumption the 
following day. On the roads to the north of 
the capital, also, much damage was done, Of 
the line between Takasaki and Yokoga 
the Takasaki-Isobe section could be kept open 
for traffic. Between Hongo and Takasaki, also, 
the trains could not pass on the 231d, and the 
service was continued only over the Uyeno- 
Hongo and Takasaki-Mayebashi sections. Fur- 
ther, on the Utsunomiya-Nagakubo and Yaita- 
Nasu sections of the Sendai road, the bridges 
over the Kisu-kawa and Hohoki-gawa 























were 
under water, and trains could not pass. On the 
Ryomo Railway, a special service was organised 





for the Koyama-Sano section, but all traflic had 
to he stopped on the Kirit-Omama_ section, 
Finally, on the a5th instant it was found that, 
owing to the overflowing of the Tonegawa, paris 
of the rails between Hasuda and Kurihashi had 
become unsafe, and trafic had to be confined 
to the Utsunomiya-Furukawa section. 





TYR INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OF THE DIET. 
We have already explained that the Indepen- 


dent members of the Diet held a meeting some 





days ayo and appointed a committee to prepare | 


a draft scheme of future procedure. Lt was 
evident that the meeting already understood 
pretty clearly what its programme should be, for 
the committee was only allowed about forty- 
eight hours to complete iis labours, and the 
23rd instant was fixed for another general as- 
sembly to discuss the draft, On that day, there- 
fore, the members met in the Atagokwan, 
Atago-yama, Tokyo, to consider the Com. 
mittee’s report. 

Mr, Masuda Shigeyuki of Sendai occupied the 
chair and Messrs. Motoda Uajimu and Naka 
Parsken were elected a special committee to 
give explanations about the draft resolutions: su 
mitted. Contrary to the general expectation that 
a party containing so many hetrogeneous elements 
would inevitably split into sections, the mecting 
couciuded its business with remarkable concord. 
‘There was some contention among the members 
as to whether or no the document embodying. ab 
jects of the new association should be made public. 
But this question was finally decided in the affirma- 
tive. Not without eliciting various opinions, how- 
ever; three different views were advanced: first, 
that the document should be published, a course 
necessary implying that the association should be 
a poiltical one; Secondly, that the declaration 
should be postponed, on the ground that it would 
be a very ill-advised measure under present cir- 
cumstances; thirdly, that the organization of th 
association should ‘be non-political, After a dis- 
cussion of some warmth, the first opinion prevailed 
and was adopted almost. unanimously, whereupon 
Mr. Okayama Kenkichi, one of the ablest lawyers, 

the country and lately elected member of the 
Diet from Shizuoka Prefecture, formally declared 
his separation from the association. ‘The Regula 
tions of the Association ate as follows :—1. The 
name of this Association shall he the Taiset-ai. 
2. The Association shall be constituted of the Mem 


























































a, only | 








bers of the Diet holding similar views. 3. The 
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Association will make full investigations of poli 
tical questions and will take the results of such 
investigations as a_ basis of in the 
Diet. 4. The members of the association shall 




















be divided into a certain number of sections 
in order to inquire into the practical questions 
of the day. Such inquiries may sometines be 
wtrusted to the ids of selected committees, 





in case the nature of the questions to be iv. 
vestigated should require that course, 5. An 
executive committee of three shall be elected 
from among the members in order to conduct the 
ordinary business of the association, ‘The com: 
mittee will hold their office for a tein of one year. 
6. Those who desire to become members of the 
association must be recommended by at least two 
members and must send in their application to the 
executive Committee who, after consulting the 
opinions of more than ten members, will reply as to 
whether such application is granted or refused. 
7.—Vhe general meeting of the Association shall 
be held annually before the session of the Im- 
perial Diet for the purpose of deliberating on 
important. matters connected with the Asso 
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tion, In case of urgent necessity, however, an 
extraordinary meeting may be convened. 8.— 
The expenditure of the Association shall be 
borne by the members, Al acconnts, both 
estimated and final, shall be submitted to the 
general meeting of the Association, 

ata 


From all this we learn very little as to the 
probable complexion of the Zaisei-kat policy. 
‘The name Zassei-ai, we may explain, conveys 





no political signification, It means merely 
“great operation patty.” Any of the existing 
associations might reform themselves into a 





Vaiser-kat without the least alteration of colour, 
‘The appellation is therefore well chosen since 
itcommits the members to nothing in parti- 
cular, The Zarsera? has, however, made a 
declaration which we procced to translate liter- 
ally, in order that our readers may form their 
own estimate of the direction in which the so- 
called “ Independents ” are destined to gravitate 
eventually :— 





‘The prosperity of the State and the welfare of 
the people are our avowed objects in forming the 
Taisei-kai, and justice and integrity are the means 
we shall employ to attain these objects. Ever 
inclined to progress, yet never falling into rash 
radicalism; friendly (o the cause of order, but averse 
to bigoted’ conservatism 5 we will steadily tread 
the path of impartiality, and follow the guidance 
of moderation and right 

While we fully recognize the imperative urgency 
of lightening the people’s burdens, we shall not 
be too sparing of public expenditure in. matters 
connected with the. vindication of our country’s 
honour. We hold that legislative and administt 
tive perfection is very desivable, but that the actual 
condition of the people and their stage of progress 
should be first considered. We hold that of right, 
a responsible Cabinet ought to be inaugurated, but 
that political power shionld never he made sub- 
servient to personal ambition and self interest. 
We hold that the revision of the teaties is a 
matter of great necessity, but that the tue 
interesis of the nation, shonld never be sacii- 
ficed toa morbid desive for fame and achieve 
ment. Fully convinced that our true objects can 
be realized only by the great principle of the 
“golden mean,” we hold aloof from all existing 
political. parties.. Being now accorded the great 
privilege of participating in the legislation of the 
country, we feliow thinkers, whose individual con- 
victions have unexpectediy been found to be in 
perfect harmony, hereby organize ourselves into 
the Taisef kai, in order that we may properly dis 
charge the duties devolving upon us as representa 
tives of the people. It is not our purpose to 
compile out of ou own imagination certain politi- 
cal doctrines, or to try to carry the principles 
of abstract theory into the field of practical politics. 
Our endeavour shall be to face all practical 
issues on their own merits and to work out their 
just_and unbiased solution, hoping thereby to 
tealize the gieat aim of Constitutional Government. 
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According to the provisions of Article 4 of the 
Regnlations of the Zasset-kat, the members 
were distributed, at their respective option, into 
the following five sections atters relating 
to diplomatic, military, and educational affairs + 
2, Matters relating to international Government ; 
3, Financial affairs ; 4, Judicial affairs ; 5, Mat. 
ters relating loagriculture, commerce, industry, 
and communications. Mr. Masuda Shigeynki 
of Miyagi, Mr. Horiba Katsuhiro of Aichi, and 
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Mr. Matano Kagetaka of Osaka were elected 
the executive conimittee, in accordance with 
Article 5 of the same Regulations, 


* 
ae 


It seems to us that of all the political pro- 
grammes yet put forward, the above is the most 
sensible and hest suited to the time. There are as 
yet us real issues before the country, Agitators 
may talk of this question or that; may frame 
elaborate programmes and clamour for all the 
privileges elsewhere withheld from a nation, in 
its own interests, until it has furnished ample 
proofs of fitness to enjoy them. But until the 
Diet meets and until these problems really pre- 
sent themselves for solution in Parliament, it is 
idle to lay down hard and fast rules about them, 
and still idler to take them as bases for the for- 
mation of political parties, The Independents 
represent the true sense and prudence of the 
nation. Ttis into their camp, not into that of 
the rash Radicals, that we should expect to see 
a sober, moderate, and astute party like the 
Kaishin-to pass, and it is of such men, not of 
those who can publicly praise, or tacitly listen 
to the praises of, Kurushima and his evil imita- 
tors that we should expect to see statesmen like 
Count Okuma and Messrs. Vano and Ozaki 
act as leaders. 











TERMS APPLIED BY JAPANUSE TO FOREIGNERS, 
Reporting a correspondence between Mr, Kuki 
and, Professor Suyematsu, the Zokyo Shimpo 
made the former apply the term yafof to the 
four foreigners who acted in the capacity of 
advisers to the Jurors at the Exhibition. Valor 
means a hired person, and inasmuch as the 
four foreigners referred to were not hired, but 
rendered gratuitously the very trifling service 
required of them, we expressed our conviction 
that Mr. Kuki had not employed the expression 
placed in his mouth by the Zodyo Shimpo. 
With reference to this matter the following 
strange note appears in the columns of a local 
English journal :— 








‘The intention of our contemporary in endeavouring to 
explain away whatis naturally galculated to give offence, 

wosthy of all praise; but unfortunately, we are too famiz 
liar with the manners and customs of our Japanese friends 
to unbesitatingly accept the explanation tendered. Weare 
well aware that among themselves it is the common prac- 
tice th speak of foreigners in vulvar if not contemptuous 
language « and the only inadveitence Mr. Kuli was euilty 
of, was, that he forgot that his expressions might come 
under the observation of the fireigner, and unguardedly 
fell into the usual manner. Does our contemporary wish 
us to believe that among themselves, and in the absence of 
foreigners, the Japanese speak of them as ewaikoku-jin 
Tf so, we regret our want of faith, b ing well aware that it 
is always i//u, and their houses inka. ‘Lhis is simply 
an illustration of what prevails turoughout, in connecthin 
with forcizners and their concerns. Opportunity is rarely 
lost to exhidit contempt of, and to insult fveigners, when 
it can be done with safety, or unknown to the objects, 
There are exceptions we are sure, who donut wish tospeaie 
and act in the manner above indicated, but even they, when 
amongst their own people, are comselled to fallow the fa- 
shion, and conform to what is, amongst the majority, prac- 
tically a uatural instinct. 


























We call this a strange uote, not alone on ac- 
count of the spirit that permeates it, but also 
because of the curious ignorance it’ displays. 
In the first place, the writer is evidently une 
aware that the only Japanese word which 
properly describes a foreigner in Japanese em- 
ploy, under existing circumstances, is yasos. 
It is quite true that the term implies inferiority 
on the side of the person employed, but none the 
less the expression is correct and inevitable. 
Everybody who, though serving ina Japanese 
Department of State, does not hold substantive 
rank as an official, is a yafof and nothing but a 
jyatot. He is classed as a yafod in the Civil 
List, and he is called a yafor, It the Japanese 
do not find this term offensive when applied to 
themselves, why should foreigners rebel against 
its application to them? They do not bold 
substantive rank in the Japanese service and 
cannot hold it at present. ‘Therefore they are 
classed as yator, in common with Japanese 
similarly circumstanced, Fafoy does hot mean 
“hiteling,” as some silly and hyper-sensitive 
persons are pleased to pretend. It means 
“employé,” and it caries with it just about the 
same suggestion of inferiority that “employé” 
does. Hf the four foreigners who acted in the 









































nominal capacity of advisers to the Jury Com 
mittee at the Exhibition had been paid for their 
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we should not have dreamed of criti- 
+ Mr. Kuki’s supposed use of the word 
yrfel. Butas they served gratuitously, and as 
ya/of implies the receipt of remuneration, we 
thought it right to correct the misconception. 
So much for ya/o?, With regard to the rest of 
our contemporary’s strange note, the first ques- 
tion that suggests itself is—whence does the 
writer derive his knowledge of the language 
employed by Japanese “in the absence of 
foreigners ?” . What can he possibly know about 
such language? We, at any rate, do not} 
pretend to know about it, Thus much, how. | 
ever, we do know, namely, that no educated 
Japanese employs the terms “iin” or *¢ iftn- 
deoan.” — Such expressions are current only 
among the most vulgar classes—the coolies, the 
hncksiers, and the honse-servants at the open 
ports. An educated Japanese would as soon 
think of employing the words “iin” or “ gjtu- 
n” in polite society as he would of saying 
shiranei-ya {or shirimasenu-yo, or dambet for 
gosaimasho, Thus the writer in our local con- 
temporary’s columns makes nothing plain but 
the fact that he himself has moved in and de- 
rived his notions from circles to which no per- 
son of ordinary information would think of 
applying. He tells us that © opportunity is 
rarely lost to exhibit contempt of, and to insult, 
foreigners, when it can be done with safety or 
unknown to the objects.” The blind and angry 
suspicion dictating this assertion is self-refuting. 
No foreigner is in a position to say anything of 
the kind. We do not know how Japanese 
speak of us behind ont backs. We cannot 
know it, except on the evidence of tattle-mon- 
gers whose word, under such circumstances, d 
serves no confidenc What we do know, 
however, is the fashion of language employed 
by the writer of the above note and his con/réres 
in speaking among themselves of the Japanese. 
They should be the last persons in the world to 
talk of “contempt and insult.” Their endeavour 
to circulate an impression that foreigners ate 
hated and despised by the Japanese is well fited 
to the mischief-making part they persisteutly 
play under the flimsy guise of honest frankness. 
Honesty forsooth ! 
































POLITICAL TALK. 
Tur Nippon-jin, in its last issue, mentions the 
rumonrs that Viscount Aoki, and Messis. Mutsu 
and Yoshikawa have tendered their resignation, 
that Count Yamagata contemplates a similar 
step, that Count Matsukata is in a dissatisfied 
mood, and that Count Saigo has addressed a 
circular to his colleagues. Our contemporary 
does not profess to give credit to these report 
but it nevertheless observes that, Count Yama- 
gata being known to be desirous of transferring 
the Premiership to Count Ito before the opening 
of the Diet, this circumstance may be the cause 
of the joint resignation of the three Ministers 
above mentioned. The Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, of Education, and of Agriculture and 
Commerce, are understood to be under the in- 
fluence of Count Inouye, and the Tokyo jour- 
nal is inclined to suppose that they either 
design by their resignation to get their chief 
appointed to the Presidency of the Cabinet, or 
think it inconvienient to serve under Count Ito, 
to neither of which hypotheses do we (Fapan 
Alail) attach the least credit. As to Caan 
Yamagata, the Nippon-jin remarks that he may 
not be fitted to preside over the Cabinet und 
a constitutional system, and that it would be wise 
policy for him to resign at the present juncire, 
Who is to suceeed himin that contingency? Our 
comtemporary seems to regard either Count Tio 
or Count Inouye as the most probable candidat 
Speaking of Count Ito, the Tokyo joumal states 
that it is now time for him to decide between 
three courses of action; either to become Pre- 
sident of the House of Peers, or 0 accept the office 
of Minister President, or to continue a liter: 
recluse at Odawara. Some people, we are told, 
pretend to be in a position to state that he con- 
siders himself the only person who can success- 
fully carry out the Constitution, With reference 
to Count Inouye, the Vippon-sin inquires why 
lie continues in a dissatisfied humour, It 





























stood to be the chief, is not ina prosperous con- 
dition, and that he cannot expecta good harvest} 
in the coming political season. ‘This cireum- 





stance may disturb the ease of his mind. Still, 
with such lieutenants as Viscount Aoki, Mr. 
Yoshikawa, and Mr. Mutsu, he ought not, says 


the Mrppon-jin, to be discouraged about the | 
present condition of his party. As to Count 
Goto, our contemporary alludes to the rumour 
published in the Chaya Shimbun, that it was he 
who advised the Minister President to frustrate 
the plan of alliance among pragressive patties 
by enforcing the 28th Article of the Law of 
Political Associations. The Tokyo magazine 
neither believes this report, nor agrees with the 
Daido Shimbun, which defends Count Goto by 
alleging that the Count, in his capacity of 
Minister of Communications, is not connected 
with the framing of laws. We reproduce these 
rumours merely for the purpose of keeping our 
readers posted as to the state of political feeling 
in certain qnarters, It will of course be under- 
stood that we do notin any way endorse them, 











SHIPBUILDING. 
ConsIDERABLE activity, says a recent issue of 
Industries, has been’ displayed for some time 
in connection with the Russian fleet, and it now 
begins to attain sufficient magnitude to make it 
a factor which cannot be neglected in calculat- 
ing the chances in any war which may occur. 
The programme which was laid down some 
years ago is being steadily carried ont, subject, 
of course, to the modifications which are re- 
quired by the continual developments in naval 
science, From an industrial point of view, 
moreover, the movement has considerable im- 
portance, when we consider that two keels 
which were recently laid down for the Russian 
Navy are for ships of 10,000 and 11,000 tons, 
and of the style of the Sansparerl and Trafal- 
gar. These were recently laid in the presenc 
of the Emperor and Empress, and a large 
company of notables. The largest of these 
ships, the Rurie, will be 426ft. long at the 
water-line, 67ft. broad, and with a draught of 
zit, and will have side armour toin. thick 
and deck armour 2}in. thick, She is to be 
built for a speed of 18 knots an hour, and 
will have a coal capacity for taking her 
20,c00 miles at 10 knots. She will be. sup- 
plied with very powerful guns, and yhen 
completed will’ form a very strong addition 
to the Russian Navy. After the conclusion 
of the ceremony connected with the Ruric, 
the Imperial party performed a similar one 
in a neighbouing shipbuilding yard for the 
armoured turret-ship Mavarmo. lis lengih 
will be 360ft, its breadth 68f.., and its draught 
25ft. There will be two engines of 4,500 h.p. 
each, with 12 boilers, and the speed is expected 
to be 17 knots. The armament will consist of 
four rain. guns in two turrets, and there will be 
the usual complement of quick-firing and other 
guns, ‘The next part of the day's performance 
was launching the new yacht for the Emperor, 
which is named the Polar Star. She has 
been built by Captain Kazi, at the Baltic Works 
on the Neva, and is intended to be used as a 
yacht in time of peace, but also as a despatch 
bi in time of war. She will be the only sea- 
going yacht of modern type possessed by the 
Emperor, as the Zivadia lies unused in the 
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Biacs Sea, while the older ship, the Derfiwa, in 
the Baltic, is now out of date. The Polar Star 
is 315ft. long by 46ft. broad, with 18ft, mean 








draught of water, aud 3,6co tons displacement, 
and is intended to have a speed of 16 knots. 
The boilers were intended for a pressure of 
130lb. on the square inch—that is, for triple- 
expansion engines—but the Emperor has deci- 
ded that the engines shall be of the ordinary 
compound type, with a steam pressure of 75/b., 
showing that he is willing to sacrifice efficiency 
for what he supposes greater safety. On the 
same day was lannched an armoured gunboat 
22oft. long and 4ift. deep, and having a dis- 
placement of about 1,500 tons. It is of the 
same type as those which are being added 
rapidly to the British Navy, and is intended to 
sweep the seas of the enemy's mercantile 











true that the Z/ichi-/o, of which he is under- 
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vessels. Besides these are three large ships 


being completed on the Baltic, and a sitnilar 


| number on the Black Sea, while several torpedo 


boats are being built in Germany, St. Peters- 
burg, and Odessa. Altogether, either for 
offence or defence, the Russian Navy is being 
rapidly developed, while the proportion of the 
work which is being done in the country shows 
that great advances have recently taken place 
in the art of construction. 

















PHILATELY. 
Tue recent exhibition of postage stamps in 
London, in which the Duke of Edinburgh took 
a leading part, and with which many other lead- 
ing persons were associated, marks the progress 
in the science, or art, of postage-stamp collect- 
ing, or philately, as it is pedantically called 
now. A quarter of a century ago the collection 
of postage stamps was chiefly a harmless 
school-boy amusement. Of late years, however, 
it has become a serious business for a number 
of grown-up enthusiasts. As a childish fad it 
was an aid to an easy knowledge of geography, 
to some acquaintance with recent or current 
political history, and to a general sharpenir 

of the faculty of observation by the study of 
water-marks, of the various methods of perfo- 
ration, of the distinctive lettering, and of the 
ingenious system of defacement. Geographical 
crumbs lay by the wayside, while as for political 
history, the stamps of Germany afford a remark- 
able instance of the manner in which the record 
of great national events is preserved in what 
may be termed atelic shorthand. The earliest 
German postage stamp is that of Bavaria, which 
dates from 1847, and which is remarkable for 
its inartistic homeliness, for it contains nothing 
but the name of the country and the tariff. 
The first Prussian stamp—a_ laureated effigy of 
Frederick William 1V.—was issued in Novem- 
ber, 1850, a few months after the King of 
Wurtemberg denounced the insidious ambition 
of the King of Prussia, In 1861—the year in 
which the National Association voted the forma- 
tion of a united federal Eeieameh under the 
leadership of Prussia—the effigy gave place to 
the Prussian eagle. In TaNeR 1863, the 
postage stamps of Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, 
Oldenburg, the two Mecklenburgs, Brunswick, 

and Schleswig-Holstein—the first Schlesw 
Holstein stamp was that of a Government in 
insurrection—were replaced by the new stamp 
of the North German Confederation ; and in 
December, 1871, the latter was in turn super- 
seded by the Imperial stamp of the new Ger- 
many, [twas adopted by the Grand Duke of 
Baden; and Bavaria and Wurtemberg alone 
retained their special postage stamps with their 
separate administation. Ouly those who are 
versed in the atelic mysteries have any accurate 
notion of the immense amount of information 
required by a collector who professes to be a 
master in his craft, Few outsiders are aware 
that in the twenty-five years which followed the 
first issue of postage stamps in London on the 
Ist May, 1840, the well-known varieties issued 
in ali pacts of the world numbered 1,391, or that 
of these no fewer than 811 were already ob- 
solete in 1865, and were accordingly becoming 
every day more difficult of acquisition, The 
first’ Austro-Hungarian stamp dates from 1850, 
and during the interval, 1850-83, there have been 
issued, taking all together, 39° types and 123 
varieties. In 1848 stamps came into general 
use in Russia, and of all Russian stamps, 
general and local, the types up to 1875 exceeded 
13 The survival of these local postages inal 
parts of that vast empire is to the philatelist a 
source of despair and an incentive to further 
exertion. The varieties are so great, and some 
are so rare, that it must be an exceptional 
collection in which they are exhaustively 1 

presented, The symbolic wheatsheaf, scythe, 
and rake of Kherson, the behive of Tamboff, 
the open book, sheaves, scythe, and plume of 
interlaced feathers of Elizabetigrad are not 
often found together in one collection, How 
slamps ever become rare is not quite so easy 10 
understand. In England alone, between 1840 
and 1884, no fewer than 26,65 1,930.040 penty 
and 2,970.705,120 half-penny stamps were is 
sued. Supposing anything like similar quanti-, 
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ties have been issued abroad, one would imagine | word Fin (Liberalism) being adopted as the] absorbs all Europe, but in Mexico nothing of 
that specimens ought to be as plentitul as}party’s principle. Wuile they disavowed all] the kind is within the range of possibility, We 
Diackberries, and yet this is far trom being the fimeiition to place any stumbling block in the|venture to assert confidently that it Viscount 


case. The spread of the use of stamps throug h- 
out the world is a curious point, Zurich was 
the first foreign State to adopt them—in 1843 
Six years later they appeared in Belgium and 
New South Wales.” They are believed to have 


been used a year earlier in the Hawaiian isiands 
In 


than in the Netherlands (1852). 171 they 








were issued in Guatemala ‘and n, and in 
the following year Persia and Fiji simultane 
ously assumed this badge of civilisation, In 


the early days of the schoolboy craze there were 
splendid myths credited as to the value of a 
numerically large collection, but even the most 
golden of juvenile dreams never reached the 
sums that have actually been paid for stumps 
Sir Daniel Cooper's collection was sold in 1878 
for £3,000, and the Galliera collection in Paris 
is reported on good authority to have cost up 
to 1883 no less than £57,600 in acquisition 
and arrangement. The catalogue of the new 
exhibition contains much information of a simi- 
Jar character, and many anecdotes about 
and stamp collection, 











RUPTURE IN THE AMALGAMATION SCHEME, 
Ow the 23rd instant, the delegates of the parties 
contemplating amalgamation, held another con- 
ference for the purpose of taking final action 
with reference to this matter, The first pro- 
position before the conference was whetier the 
projected new party should be formaily organ- 
ized before Sep'ember rst, which is the dave 
fixed by the Aaishin-lo for deciding, at a 
general meeting, the question of dissulving or 
aintaining its. organization. The original 
programme of the unionists evidently was to 
postpone the formal organization of the new 
party ull all the parties concerned should have 
dissolved their separate organizations. But 
meanwhile certain sections of the Daido Dan- 
ketsu, who from the outset conceived a strong 
aversion to admitting the A’a/shin-/o aud the 
Kiushu Doshikat’ into the proposed amal- 
gamation, gathered strength and began to 
Taise vehement voices of dissent. They held 
meeting after meeting, and on each occasion 
denounced the Haéshin-fo by all the means 
employable in partizan warfare, In conse- 
quence of these demonstrations, their ranks 
rapidly grew until they began to show threaten- 
ing signs of forming in independent party. In 
fact a portion of tiem virtually absconded from 
the general mecting of the Daido Danketsu 
opened in the Koscikan, the other day, and 
held a separate meeting on their own account, 
In order to put a check on this disintegrating 
tendency, some formal declaration from the 
projectors of the new party beeame a matier of 
urgent necessity. Hence in the conference 
alluded to above, the delegates of the Kuishin- 
to were asked if it would be impossible for that 
party to take some step toward arnalgamation 
previous to the general meeting of September 
1st, In reply to this, Messrs, Shimada Saburo, 
Yoshida Kiroku, and Koto Masanosuke said that 
it was utterly impossible to take any step until 
the sense of the whole party had been ascertained 
by the general meeting of September rst. They 
accordingly requested on behalf of their party 
that the organization of the Union should be 
deferred until after that date. But the delegates 
of other parties refused to comply with this re- 
quest, no account of the circumstances recount- 
ed above. ‘The mecting then proceeded to dis- 
cuss matter connected with the organization of 
the new party, ‘The draft resolutions submitted 
to the conference was as follows :—(1) Name; 
Representative Government Party (Dag? Sesto). 
This appellation was, however, changed subse- 
quently to Kikken Fiyu-to (Constitutional Libe- 
ral Party”). (2) Party's principle ; Liberalism. 
(3) Platform ; (¢) Maintenance of the Honour 
of the Crown and Promotion of Popular Rights. 
(4) Inangration of a Responsible Cabinet. (c) 
Removal of all Interference with the Em- 
pire’s Home Affairs, and Revision of Foreign 
Treaties on a basis of full Equality. In 
discussing the above draft, the Kaishin-lo 
tepresentatives raised strong objection to the 
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path of the proposed amalgamation scheme by 
aiving undue weight to matters of secondary 
Jimportance, they positively refused to commit 
themselves toa course of action which would 
place the Kaishin-to in the huniiliating position 














of apparently surrendering tothe Fryu-do. The 
history of the past ten years, they said, had 


given to the words Aaishin and Jéru a pro- 
found signification apart from their literal 
meaning, Liver since the formation of the Pro- 
yessive and the Liberal Parties, these two 
magical words had served as the Shibboleth 
employed by the two parties in their struggle for 
ascen ‘They declared as their ulumatum 
that, unless the cbjectionable term was removed, 
the only alterative left for them would be to 

their connection with whe amalgation, 
delegates of the opposite side were 
equally determined to ave the word inserted 
at any cost. Then the Aaishin-fo delegates 
withdrew from the conference in a_ body. 
Count Iagaki and other true advocates of amal- 
gamation have since been exerting all their 
influence ( bring about a reconciliation, but at 
present there is no prospect of their efforts 
proving successful. 
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VISCOUNT ENOMOTO AND COLONIZATIO 
Ovr readers may remember that some time ago 
aman named ‘Tokai Etsuro attracted attention 
by a scheme of emigration to Mexico. He 
proved to be a mere swindler and is, we think, 
under arrest pending trial, It is now announced 
that Viscount Enomoto contemplates a plan of 
emigration to the sume country ona large scale. 
We ‘cannot tell whether this report be true or 
false, but there is no doubt that the question of 
colonization and emigration is attracting the 
atiention of the nation at present. The Mippon 
Hyoron writes on the subject as follows :— 
“Through an erroneous policy of the Tokugawa 
Government, the Japancse race lost its influence 
in India and the South Sea; and since the 
Restoration, the short sighted policy of the 
Cabinet has deprived the nation of the opportu- 
nity of extending its influence in Korea and the 
South Sea. The question of colonization and 
emigration has now become a national problem, 
and a large number of men, both in the Go- 
vernment and out of it, are devoting their atten- 
tion to it. We recommend the Authorities not 
to disregard the memorandum of Viscount 
Enomoto on this subject. If Japan suffers the 
opportunity to slip from her hands for the third 
time, the day may come when her name will be 
erased from the map of the world.” 
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The “ short-sighted policy of the Cabinet ” in 
depriving the nation of an opportunity to extend 
ils influence in Korea, may, also and with 
Bieater justice, be described as the prudent 
policy of keeping the Empire at peace with its 
neighbour China. As for the possibility of pre- 
serving Japan's place on the map of the world 
g Japanese emigiants to Mexico, we 
that the connection of cause and effect 
beyond own comprehension. Emigra- 
tion to Hawaii has been distinctly a. suc- 
cess, as a means first, of bringing wealth to 
Japan, and, secondly, of inculcating habits of 
regular and unbroken woik among her Ia- 
houring classes, Emigration to Mexico might 
be similarly beneficial. But Japan may be 
quite sure that even though she sends hall 
a million of her best workers to Mexico, 
she is not in the least degree likely to erect 
thereby any new pillars of empire. No foreign 
Power will ever be suffered by the United 
States to plant so much as the tip of its toes in 
Mexico. Japanese better informed than. the 
writer in the Véppon Hyoren understand this 
perfectly well, and will have read with as much 
amusement as we have done, the magniloquent 
announcement that the Government's attitude 
toward the Mexican emigration scheme may 
affect the permanency of Japan's national e¢ 
stence. In the South Sea Islands or even in 
Korea there may be room for Japanese settlers 
to found colonies after the fashion that now 
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Enomoto has submited any scheme to the 
Authorities, it is purely of a wealth-earning 
character. 








AMALGAMATION OF THE PROGRE! 





SIVE PARI 





No question occupies so large a share of public 
attention at present as the proposed amalgamia- 
tion of progressive parties, It is difficult to 
tortell how movements would end, but at pre- 
sent the chances seem to be rather in favour ot 
the consummation of the project. In the ex- 
isting state of affairs, the whole question seems 
to depend upon the auiitude of a section of the 

Daido Dankelse voward the Kaishin-fo. Cer 
tain papers report that an unpleasant feeling 
has been engendered between the two parties 
in connection with the question of toreign 
policy. But this report is contradicted by 
journals which are in favour of amalgamation, 
For our own part, we find it hard to imagine 
the Aurshin-lo marching und the banner 
of men such as some of the radicals have 
recently proved themselves to be. But we admit 
the difficulty of arriving at any clear decision. 
The Hokumin-no-Tomo states that, although 
the proposed amalgamation is moving with ir- 
resistible force towards consummation, its path 
is not entirely free from impediments. These 
are four in number ; namely, first, the antipathy 
of a section of the Dardo Club towards the Ka: 
shin-to; secondly, the relations between Counts 
Itagaki and Goto ; thirdly, the relations between 
the Daido Club and the Conservative party ; 
and fourthly, opposition to the clan influence of 
Tosa. The first impediment—we are still quot- 
in§ from the Tokyo journal—may be removed, 
in some degree at least, by making it clear that 
the Kaishén-io's ubject is to secure the re- 
vision of the treaties on an equal footing. As to 
Counts agaki and Goto, they ought to be 
on better terms now that the latter has de- 
clared himself in favour of amalgamation. 
With respect to the relations between the Daido 
Club and the Conservatives, our contemporary 
observes that the chance of an alliance between 
the two will be averted if the leaders of the 
Daido Club are honestly devoted to liberal 
principles, and if, farther, all the rest of the pro- 
gressive parties unite in their condemnation of 
conservatism. As to the last impediment, Count 
Itagaki’s. magnanimity will be safticient to pre- 
vent any undue preponderance of the Tosa 
influence. 
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We may observe that the Hoch? Shimbun and 
the Choya Shimbun, which have hitherto been 
on particularly cordial terms, are now quartel- 
ing on this very subject. The Hochi is sober 
and conciliatory, but the Choya is uncom- 
promising and even bitter in its tone. The 
editor of the latter journal, Mr. Ozaki, as al- 
ready stated in these columns, is an enthusiastic 
opponentof amalgamation, He maintains that, 
if the A’adshin-fo is doomed to perish, it had 
bettcr disappear in a dignified manner than 
solicit unconditional admission to the ranks of 
the proposed grand party. The Hoch: Shim- 
bun kes a bivader view of the situation, and 
advises the Aa/shin-fo to forget its own selfish 
interests and unite in a movement which it 
thinks is calculated to be beneficial to the cause 
of progress and liberalism. 














THE FIRST BRITISH ORDER CONVERRED ON A 
JAPANESE. 
Tue London Official Gacetle of July ast con- 
firms the news already forwarded by, Reuter, 
that the Queen hos been pleased to confer the 
Grand Cross of the Bath on his Imperial High- 
ness Prince Komatsu, The Prince is gazetied 
an “Honorary Member” of the Order, a form 
of expression applied in all cases where, no 
vacancy happening to exist in the fixed number 
of holders of the Grand Cross, the distinction 
is given independently of that number. This 
is the first instance of a British order being con- 
ferred on a Japanese, and we have no doubt 
that the news will be very welcome. England is 
very chary in her bestowal of such distinctions, 
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and their recipients are the more honoured in 
consequence. Prince Komatsu was the hearer 
of the Grand Star of the Chrysanthemum to 
Prince of Wales in 1856, and many people ex- 
pected that the occasion would have been taken 
to invest his Imperial Highness with one of the 
best English Orders. Japan has nothing higher 
to bestow than the Grand Star of the Chrysanthe- 
mum. A G.C.B. is not its equivalent. Bata 
G.C.B. isa very good beginning, and we venture 
now to hope for the accomplishmentof whatever 
train of circamstances may be requisite for the pre- 
sentation of the Garter to the Emperor of Japan. 
It is unfortunate that the officials responsible 
tor the compilation of the London Gazelle did 
not take the (rouble to inform themselves cor- 
rectly of Prince Komatsu’s tite. ‘They call him 
“Prince Akihito of Komatsu,” a form of ex- 
pression of which we can easily understand the 
construction from an English point of view, bur 
which is none the less a solecism. Surely, it 
will be said, if the Foreign Office was not ina 
position to give the tide properly, information 
might easily have been obtained from the Japa- 
nese Legation, But the evident fact is that the 
olticials who prepared the Gazetle felt quite 
confident as to the accuracy of the term, and 
perceived no necessity whatever for reference. 
Japanese titles are exceedingly puzzling to 
Western translators, and a defective rendering 
of the kind in question, especially when, as in 
this case, it gives a formula entirely consistent 
with European precedents may readily be ex- 
cused, Since we say Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales, Arthur Duke of this and Louis Count 
of that, it seems natural and correct to say 
Akihito, Prince of Komatsu. It will be observ- 
ed that the Order is conveyed through the War 
Office, doubtless because the Prince, when ‘he 
represented Japan at the Queen's Jubilee, was 
ona military mission to Europe, 
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Tue amalgamation of progressive parties, at 


THE LORMAL ORGANIZ\TION THE CONSTITU 





once the dream and the nightmare of politicians 
in the liberal and conservative camps, has at 
length become an accomplished fact, but in 
a manner probably falling far short of the san- 
guine expectations entertained by earnest work- 
ers in the cause of union. The Awéshén-to wing 
of the new grand party as originally contemplat 
ed, has been virtually excluded from participat- 
ing in the movement. Nothing definite can be 
said about the future course of the Hasshin-/o 
ill after its general meeting on September 1, 
but, according to present forecasts, we can see no 
reason to warrant us in predicting its final fusion 
into the newly organized union. Be that as it 
may, the other four parties, the AZtokuko-to, 
the Fivu-lo, the Detdo Dankelsu, and the Avu- 
shu Doshé-kat, have formed themselves into * the 
Constitutional Liberal Party” (Kehken Fiyuelo) 
The formal organization of the new party tool 
place in the Atagokwan on the Atago Hill in the 
forenoon of the 25th instant. The meeting was 
attended by all the prominent members of the 
several parties concerned, After some business 
of a preliminary nature, the meeting was form- 
ally called to order at twenty minutes after ten. 
Tt was agreed on all hands that a Chairman 
should be elected by the standard of seniority, 
and Mr. Yamada Buho, of the Kéushu Doshi kai, 
was unanimously nominated to that position. 
The following draft resolutions were then sub- 
mitted to the meeting :—First, that the name of 
the ty be the “Representative Govern- 
ment Party:” Secondly, that the principle of 
the Party be Liberalism; thirdly, that the plat- 
form of the Party be (1) Maintenance of the 
Honour of the Crown and Promotion of Popular 
Rights ; (2) in domestic government, the policy 
of interference to be removed, and in foreign 
relations treaties of full equality to be concluded ; 
(3) the reality of Representative Government 
and of Cabinet by Party to be inaugurated. Re- 
specting the party's appellation, Mr, Uyeki 
Yemori moved that “ Popular Rights” should 
be substituted for “Reptesentative Govern- 
ment,” which motion was supported by Messrs. 
Tada, Shiba, Tanaka, and Matsuta, Ou the 
other hand, Mr, Yamakishi Shichishi offered an 
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amendment to use the word “Liberal.” Upon 
these motions being put before the meeting. it was 
found that sixteen members were for Mr. Uye: 
ki's motion and fifteen favoured Mr, Yamakishi 














draft. All the motions, failing to secure a 
majorify, were lost. A motion was then pui 
forward by Mr. Matsuta and carried by a large 
majority, that a commiuee consisting of three 
from each of the parties represented should 
be appointed to choose a suitable appella- 
tion. Meanwhile, the other portions of the 
drafts were submitted for deliberation and 
were all adopted without any dissenting voice. 
Mr. Sugita then reported on behalf of the special 
commitice that they had chosen the appellation 
“Constitutional Liberal Party” (Aséken Ytyu-to). 
The report was accepted and the name was 
adopted unanimously. The following provi- 
sional regulations were then passed :—First, that 
a board of five executive officers be appointed ; 
secondly, that the expenditures of the party 
be borne by the members individually ; thirdly, 
that new members may be admited if the 
board of executive officers has no abjec- 
tions ; fourthly, that the general meeting of the 
party be held on the sth day otf Sep- 
tember next, when the permanent Rules and 
Regulations will be settled. The next business 
inorder was the election of executive officers. 
which showed the following result: Mr. Oi 
Kentaro (23 votes), Mr. Kono Hironaka (22); 
Mr. Kawashima Jun (16), Mr. Tanaka Kendo 
(16), Mr. Hayashi Yuzo (11); but as Mr, Oi 
declined to accept the honour, Mr, Sugita, who 
was next in order, was appointed in his place. 






























THE JAPANESE DINNER IN LONDON. 
Tue Japan dinner in London came off on the 
26th of June at the Grand Hotel, one of those 
colossal new ‘caravanserai in| Northumberland 
Avenue. Mr, William Keswick was in the chair, 
and the only toasts were “The Queen,” “Japan, 
and “The Chairman.” We learn from one of 
those present that it was a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening, although all commented on the circum- 
stance that Sir Francis Adams, who was known 
to every one of the convives, presided last year, 
and that in concluding a happy speech he re- 
marked that he would come year after year so 
long as they would have him and so long as he 
was above ground, even though he might have 
to be brought in a chair. Although there were, 
we learn, no members of the high official world 
present, the gathering abundantly served its 
purpose of bringing together old friends and 
persons bound by the Ge of common memories. 
These annual dinners are becoming in recent 
years quite an institution, Burmah has its an- 
nual dinner (it took place early in July at the 
Marlborough Rooms in Regent Street); so have 
Ceylon, Queensland, the Straits ((his was eaten 
in the first week of July in the heart of the 
ity in Leadenhall Street) and many other 
|places. Ten years ago the practice of dining 
| together in this fashion was usually confined to 
jthe military and naval services, regiments, 
corps, the survivors of certain actions, the 
Naval Club of 1765, and so on; but now every 
place has its dinner, and very appropriate and 
sucecssful institutions these latter are. One 
gentleman who was at the Japan dinner writes 
that the speaking was not much, but that the 
dinner was excellent; and that every one enjoyed 
himself—which was better than any quantity of 
|speaking, the last commodity being perhaps 
| over plentiful in tongue-ridden England. 


























THIS YEAR'S HAUVEST. 
AccoxpinG to an official report prepared in the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, it 
appears that the general estimate as to the scar- 
city of this year’s barley crop has not been 
exaggerated. The incessant rains of the spring 
inflicted more or less injury on the ripening 
crop in almost every locality, The damage 
was most extensive in the Prefectures of Shizu- 
oka, Kagoshima, Saga, Kochi, and Gifu, These 
localities are followed on the list of comparative 
ring by the City of Osaka, and the Prefec- 
tures of Kanagawa, Hyogo, Aichi, Nara, Kaga- 
wa, Shiga, Shimane, Wakayama, and Kuma- 
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amendment, while six supported the original | 
| kyo and Kyoto and the Pretectures of Saitama, 








moto. The report does not say by what pe 
centage the crop was reduced in these localities; 
bat that the harvest was extremely bad may be 
infemmed from the fact that the crop suffered to 
the extent of 40-50 per cent, im the Cities of To- 








Chiba, Ibaraki, Mie, Yamanashi, Akita, Fukui, 
Toyama, Tottori, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi, Oka. 
yama, Tokushima, Ehime, Oita, Nagano, aud 
Miyasaki. Inthe Prefectures of Fukushima and 
Awonti, the harvest was beter than usual, 
while the damage was extremely small in the 
Prefectures of Iwate, Niigata, Miyagi, Yama- 
gata, and Gamma. No statistics have as yet 
been received from Hokkaido and the Prefec- 
tures of Nagasaki, Tochigi, Ishikawa, and 
Okinawa, 




















Tue sosht have been re-establishing the fact that 
they belong to the Fiyu-fo and that they mean 
to work in its interests after their own fashion, 
On the nightof the twenty-fifth, several of them 
attacked Mr. Sugeno Michichika as he was on 
his way back from the house of Mr. Koike in 
Nakarokubancho, Tokyo. Mr. Sugeno’s crime 
was that he strenuously opposed the admission 
of the Katshin-fo and the Kiushu Doshi-kat 
into the ranks of the new amalgamated party, 
and that he had censured the conduct of Count 
Itagaki and Mr, Qi. The soshi were seven or 
eight in number. They proceeded to beat 
Mr, Sugano, but he turned on them, and by 
resolute and dexterous use of a small knite 
which he chanced to be carrying, managed to 
give thema wholesome lesson. He did not 
indeed escape scot free, as he received a cut 
on the head and is now in hospital, But of the 
soshé wo, Suzuki and Hasegawa, fared very 
badly, the former having a gash in his stomach, 
and the latter several wounds about the face 
and neck. Mr, Sugeno reported the affair so 
promptly that all the soshé were arresied and 
are now lying in prison. 











THE HON. P. LE PORR TRENCH. 

We learn with regret, which will be heartily 
shared by his many friends in Japan, that the 
health of the Hon, P. Le Poer Trench is not by 
any means restored, It will be remembered that 
after Mr. Trench’s transfer to Berlin ie suffered 
from a very severe of sheumatic fever. The pain 
of this crippling malady had not eutirely leit 
him when he was prostrated by an attack of 
liver, due doubtless to the long confinement 
necessitated by the previous illness. A course 
of the Aix-les-bains waters was recommended 
by his physiclans, and there, at the date of 
latest advices, he gradually but slowly 
picking up strength, his naturally vigorous con- 
stitution enabling him to struggle successfu 
against such a succession of debilitating illness. 
We trust that news will soon arrive of his com- 
plete restoration to health, 




















THE LEADING TOKYO PAPERS. 
Tun Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 13th instant, has 
the following :—" The Datdo Shimbun is hike a 
newly married wile, distracted by solicitude to- 
wards her mother-in-law and her iusband, The 
Hocht Shimbun, departing from its usual mo- 
deration, is bold and dashing. The Alainrch? 
Shimbun is serious, with occasional flashes of 
vivacity, The Choya Shimbun has become so 
violent in its writing since its recent suspension, 
that it mightalmost be suspected of a desire to 
come again into collision with the laws. The 
Tokyo Shinpo aud the Tokyo Koron, through 
conscious of defeat, are still beating war 
drums. The A¥ppon looks full of suspicion 
and anxiety, and maintains a wary attitude. As 
to the Fi Shim po, it is cold and indifferent, and 
tells you with a knowing look that the importance 
of Japan does not depend upon her politics. 














BILLS TO BE SUBMITTED TO THE FIRST DIET. 
We read in the Nichi Nicht Shimbun that, ac- 
cording to present estimates, the number of bills 
submitted to the Diet by the various Depart- 
ments of State is expected to be at leasta hun- 
dred. Of this number, forty will be from the 
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Finance Department, twenty-five from the De- 
partnent of Justice, nine from the Departments 
of War and Marine, five from the Department | 
of Educat 
Comn 
of Agriculiure and Commerce. The numbers i 
likely to be seat in from the Departments of | t 
Home and Foreign Affairs are not yet known, 
Considering that the Die 
only three months, it is plain that, assuming the 
above estimate to be correct, the Houses would | 
have to debate and vote upon more than one! 
bill per diem in order to get through the Go- 
vernment’s work alone. And considering further 
that, according to the Coustitution, Government 
bills take precedence of all other business, ex- 
cept when a different order of procedure has 
been specially sanctioned, it seems plain that 
the Diet will not have much time to initiate 
measures of its own, 


























GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
‘Tuk Oficial Gasetle gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 23rd 
inst., as derived from the returns of the Bank of 
Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 








Gold Coin, 


Pound Sterling. 
Per et 


















Days Siver ven, siver Ven. 
sth 109.500 i 5.3932 
NGA scenes 108.500 aut 53333 
auth . 106.200 S259 
ast HOE SBO wie yale SME gehigg 
aind + 105.500... pom, 52173 
2grd 105.500 een TY 

Averages .. 106.783 .. 5.2551 





The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 4.476, and for the } 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 02157, as 
compared with the previous week. 
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VISCOUNT AOKI. 
Tux ¥i7¢ Shimpo says that during his long re- 
sidence in Europe, when he had ample oppor- 
tunities of forming his judgment, Viscount Aoki 
came to very clear conclusions as to the proper 
methods of administering a State. He knows 
his own mind with respect to foreign policy, 
with respect to. commercial and agricultural 
policy, with respect to finance, with respect to 
military matters and so forth. Unlike too many 
Japanese politicians who mould their opinions 
according to events, he has fixed theories and 
adheres to them, Thus, though he may seem 
to proceed deliberately in the matter of Treaty 
Revision, his resolution is none the less firm. 
He does not seek to accomplish the thing rapid- 
ly and make a brilliant coup, but he believes 
that by patient and persistent effort the favour- 
able time will surely come sooner or later. 











NIKKO. 

Nuxxo has been exceptionally gay this year. A 
very large number of foreigners came there 
either to see the beauties of the place or to 
escape the heat of Tokyo and Yokohama. 
Picnics and dinner-parties have been the order 
of the day, and it is prophesied that next season 
“swallow-tails” and “bell-tops” will be de ré- 
gueur, Last Monday the Russian Minister and 
Madame Schéviich entertained a large party at 
dinner in the tea-houses on the plateau over- 
looking the town from its north-westerly extre- 
mity. The buildings were entirely renovated 
and beautifully decorated for the ‘occasion, and 
nothing could have been more picturesque than 
the whole affair, The only confre/emps was 
that, owing to the service of trains being inter- 
rupted, the Guards Band, which was to have 
proceeded from Tokyo to Nikko on the 25th 
instant, could not make the journey. 











A NEW BARON, 
Aw addition has been made to the ranks of the 
nobility in the person of Mr. Sawata Koichiro, 
who is created a Baron. The new noble isa 
Shinto priest of the Yamada Shrine in Ise. We 
are not aware that any special reason existed 
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n, three from the Department of of sovereigns, and 
unications, and six from the Department] tion of the nobility the heads of several families 
this oflice is hereditary received pa- 
The Sawata {amily was omitted at that 
time owing to considerations with which we are | 
's regular session lasts | not acquainted, and the omission has now been 
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Tue latest cholera returns derived from official | 
sources, 


¢ as follow:— 
Prefecture or City, Date, 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 
commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
appear in the following table — 
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THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 




















23rd inst. were as follows 
Coxvanrimis Notes. Ressuvas ano Secunens 
Yun. Yen. 

Notes insted ove h4ihi23 [Guid coin and tutlion, ay ee sey 
Slivercum and bullion: staged 
Public tony: Dondesont nares 
ipesuiee Mille 
| Government Billa = 
Other securities wl) gajynata 
Commercial Ii snes 

71,470,332 74,476,232 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yet 2,799,462 is in the trea: 
ven 68,676,760 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 480,525 as com- 
96,235 at the end of the | 








MARRIAGE IN TOKYO, 


Tar marriage of M. Jean Nodl Emil Federici) 
and Mademoiselle Louise Henrie! 
de Fontarabie, daughter of the eminent French 
jurist by whose labours Japan has so largely 
profited in the compilation of her new codes of 
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the time of the rehabili- 











and deaths in the 5 
following Cities and Prefectures since the com- r 
mencement of the epidemic to the 27th instant, 
not included in the above, are :— 


Deaths. 









wry of the Bank, and 


'¢ Boissonade 


was celebrated at the Roman Catholic 
|Cathedial in Tsukiji on the 26th instant. ‘The 
Cathedral was filled with high Japanese 
officials, members of the Foreign Corps Diplo- 
natique, and foreign residents of Tokyo and 
Yokohama, After the nuptial benediction 
had been pronounced by the Rev. Pere Everard, 
who was supported by Monseigneur Bishop 
Osouf, a sumptuous déjewnér was served in the 
banguetting hall of the RokumeicKan. The 
bride and bridegroom leave Japan for Europe 
on Sunday next, 
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THE HARBOUR. 





THR RECENT DROWNING 1 
Tux body of Mr. J. C. Baynes, who was 
drowned on the night of the 2oth inst., while 
going off to a steamer to which he had been 
appointed, was lound on Saturday morning near 
the Kanagawa shore, and brought to the Hatoba, 
A Coroner's jury was summoned, and an ine 
quest held at H.B.M. Consulate before the 
Consul as Coroner. After hearing the evidence 
of the sendoes and some other witnesses, the 
enquiry was adjourned. 
* ae * 

The adjourned inquest on the body of Mr, 
Baynes was resumed Monday. George Hodges 

ave evidence as to the condition of the body 
when found, and the jury returned a verdict of 
“ Accidental death by drowning.” The Coroner 
concurred. 















FLOODS AT MITO. 

Tparakt Ren seems to be the unfortunate loca- 
lity this year, so far as floods are concerned, 
Last Saturday there was another heavy rain- 
fall, so that the Naka-gawa rose again on 
|Sunday. It subsided, however, during the 
day, ‘without doing much serious damage. 
The Tone-gawa, which flows through the west. 
ern part of this province, is reported to have 
risen very high, and in some localities to have 
|broken down the dykes. On Sunday officials 
of the en went to investigate; but no details 
have as yet come to hand, The amount of 
rainfall this summer in this province has been 
extraordinary, 

















KARUIZAWA. 
Tux British Representative and Mrs. Fraser are 
sul staying at Karuizawa, and their return is 
not expected for some weeks -hence. The 
mountain air has happily proved most beneficial 
to Mrs. Fraser, and alter her protracted and 
painful prostration in Tokyo she is now enjoy- 
ing good health and is even able to take Jong 
walks, Karuizawa has been much favoured in 
respect of rain this season, the weather there 
having proved considerably drier than in Tokyo. 


WRECK, 











Tux schooner Halcyon, Captain Metcalfe, was 
wrecked on the night of the 22nd inst. on the 
coast of Chiba Ken, during a gale described as 
of typhoon force. The vessel went up on asandy 
beach and lies there with one man and the mate 
in charge, the captain and the remainder of the 
crew having arrived in Yokohama. There was 
no loss of life, and as the vessel lies now there 
is no immediate danger of her bieaking up, 





DEATH OF THE MR. GBORGE WAUCHOPE. 
We regret to record the death of another old 
resident, Mr. George Wauchope, a familiar 
figure in this Settlement for many years past, 
‘The deceased gentleman had been ailing slightly 
for some time, but we believe that it was only 
quite recently that his heaith had undergone a 
serious change. 














THE SECRETARY OF THE YRENCH LEGATION 
M. Gacuer, First Secretary of the French Lega- 
tion, has been transferred to Peking, where he 
will proceed very shortly, M. Gacher. will 
find himself in the position of Chargé d'Affaires 
|in the Chinese Capital, as the present Minister 
there goes home on leave. 








CHOLERA AT VLADIVosTocK. 

Tux Oficial Gaselle of the 23rd inst. contains 
a telegraphic report from the Diplomatic Agent 
at Viadivostock to the effect that cholera of a 
virulent type had broken out at that port, 
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THE STORM OF THE TWENTY- 
SECOND. 
as geet 
HE 
Pacific, says the Oficial Gazette on the 
authority of the returns of the Meteorolo 


orm of the 22nd came from the 





gical Bureau, and passing by Yenshu Bay, 
struck Sunshu, Shinshu and Koshiu, blew | 
across Yechigo and Ugo, and thence en- 
tering the Sea of Japan, turned northward, | 
touched the western shore of Hokkaido 
and then took its departure from Japan. 
The southern parts of the country thus lay 
beyond the track of the storm: there the 
weather was fine and no atmospheric dis- 
turbance of any kind was reported. On the 
24th, however, when the regions lying in 
the path of the gale were basking in the 
strong sunshine that always succeeds 
these phenomena, the southern districts 
appear to have been visited by cloudy 


weather. Assuming, as is not unreason- 
able, that the storm of the 22nd re- 
presents the most severe atmospheric 


disturbance by which Japan will be af- 
flicted we to note, 
while granting its violence, that it came 
at a comparatively favourable time. Last 


this season, have 


year the great storm which wrought such 
terrible havoc occurred just twenty days 
later—on the rith of 
stead of the 22nd of August. 
days at this season make a very marked 
difference in the condition of the rice, and 
of course the effects of a storm depend! 


September in- 


Twenty 


largely on the state of the crops when it| 
strikes them. If the rice is almost ready 
for reaping, it does not suffer much by 
being deluged or beaten down, provided 
that some sunshine ensues to dry and save 
it. If, again, the ear is only just forming, 
scarcely anything short of an inundation 
But if the rice is 
struck by fierce wind and heavy rain when | 
sufficiently heavy in the head to be easily 
beaten down, yet not sufficiently ripe to 
be gathered, decay and destruction are in- 
There considerations have led 


works serious damage. 


evitable, 
Japanese agriculturists to fix upon a cer- 
tain day at the close of summer as the 
most important in the whole year from 
It is 
called néhyahu-tofa, or the two hundred 


the rice-grower’s point of view. 


and tenth day—that is to say, the 2roth 
the sesubun, or first day of 
spring. The se¢sudun falls on the 3rd of 
February, consequently the rst of Sep- 
tember is the n/iyaku-toka. Of course the 
state of the weather for one day alone is 
that day should hap- 


day from 





not vital—uul 


to bring storm of exceptional 
But to the fact 


crops are just in their most 


pen 


violence, in addition 
that the ric 


critical condition on or about the xhya- 





ku-toka, long experience has taught the 
Japanese farmer that if only the sky is 
kind to him on the rst of September, he 
fely count on its benignity for the 
nihvarku- 








may 





Last year, th 





rest of the season. 


ed, but 





toka passed without a storm, inc 
not without rain in many parts of the 
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| still decidedly f2 


country, and not without evidences of con- 
siderable atmospheric disturbance. It was 
felt that evil days were in store for the 
agriculturist, and that the terrible floods in 
Yamato, news of which reached the capital 
at the end of August, pr 
Ev 
ear was, in fact, one of 





ged more wide- 





nts confirmed this 





spread disa 
1B 


alamitous in Japan's modern 


forecast. 





the most 





experience, and there is some reason to 
fear that its influence has added to the 


ties 





mischievous capabil of the elements 
The rice crop in Japan is 
cl 


is season, 





according 
namely, the 


three 
of harvesting ; 


which 


divided into 
to the 
early crop (wase), harvested 
during July and middle 
crop (#akate), which is harvested dur- 
September; and the 
e crop (okute), which is harvested in 
Tt will be under- 
stood, of course, that these statements of 
period are approximate. The time of har- 
vest varies in different localities ; the bulk 
of the wase is gathered in 
end of August, yet some of it remainsstand- 
ing in certain districts until the middle of 
September, and though the greater part 
of the ofwée is harvested by the end of 
October, patches of it may be seen un- 





time 
is 
August; the 
ing August and 


September and October. 


before the 


reaped as late as the beginning of Decem- 
her. Under ordinary circumstances. the 


okute constitutes the great bulk of the rice 





crop: the wase and nakate are cultivated 
in comparatively small quantitics, But 
owing to the destruction wrought by the 
ine 





mency of last season’s weather, the 
price of the cereal rose, from the com- 
of this year, 
extraordinary figure that farmers became 
anxious to bring new rlce into tbe market 
as speedily as possible. Accordingly 
wherever the nature of the soil permitted, 
people set themselves to grow wase. 
It is estimated that, whereas in normal 
times the quantity of wase cultivated is 


mencement to such an 





only twenty per cent. of the whole crop, 
this 
of thirty per cent. 
edly suffered by the storm of the 22nd. 
The extent of the damage is not known, 
On 
and okute, 


year it has been planted tothe extent 





Now the wase undoubt- 





but damage there certainly has been. 


the other hand, the xakate 





constituting fully seventy per cent. of 
the 
red. 
year are reversed, for whereas the wase 
then escaped, the wakate and okute were 
terribly injured by the ge 
tember. It may indeed happen that the 
typhoon of the 22nd instantis only the pre- 
cursor of similar disasters at a more cri- 
But such is not the opinion of 
The market has not 
been affected, and if we may reasonably 





whole crop, are practically uninju- 
In a word, the conditions of last 





les of mid-Sep- 





tical time. 
weather-wise folks. 


share the general hope that the worst is 
past and that a spell of fine weather is 
now commencing, harvest prospects are 








ourable. 











TONKIN AND KIUSHIU. 

5a 
APANESE attention is ag 
ected keenly to the possibility of strong 
Competition on the part of the Tonkin 
The mines are chiefly in the 





n being di- 


coal min 
possession of the Hon. C. P. Cus 
Hongkong, whose well known business 


energy leaves no doubt that every possible 








means will be taken to develop them. 
Considering the time that has elapsed 
since Tonkin began to be talked of as an 
of coal supply, the 


immediate source 





public probably feels some surprise that 
this confident promise remains so long 
unfulfilled 


to doubt that good coal exists in large 


Still, there is very little reason 


quantities in the French colony, and that, 
sooner or later, it will be put upon the 
market in quantities sufficiently large and 
at rates sufficiently low to interfere sen- 
sibly with Japan. With this prospect in 
view the question for Japanese exporters 
to consider is whether they cannot streng- 
then their position for competitive pur- 
poses. The Zokyo Shimpo devotes an 
article to the subject. It says that the 
total annual output of the Japanese mines 
at present is two and a half million tous, 
of which one half is consumed at home 





and the rest is exported or sold for ships’ 
Hongkong and Shanghai are the 
Each takes about the 


use, 
principal markets. 
same quantity, namely three hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, the remaining five or six 
hundred thousand tons being sold at other 
ports or supplied to steamers at Nagasaki. 
Itisat Hongkong of course that competition 
from Toukin must be chiefly dreaded, the 
former being much more accessible from 
the latter than from Japan. 
of the Japanese mineral to Hongkong has 
steadily but slowly increased during the 
past few years. In 1883, the total import 
of coal into Hongkong from all quarters 
was 260,000 tons; in 1884, 310,000 tons; 
in 1885, 360,000 tons; in 1886, 380,000 
tons; 1887, 370,000 tons; in 1888, 
350,000 tons; and in 1889, 425,000 tons. 
OF this last figare, Japan’s share was 
325,000 tons, so that other places took 
part in the trade to the extent of only a 
hundred thousand tons. Satisfactory as 
this record seems, the Zokyo Shémpo men- 
tions a feature shows that, in 
the matter of as well as in that 
of other staples, Japanese merchants al- 
low themselves to be carried away by the 
penny-wise-pound-foolish policy so often 
noted to their discredit. Chikuzen 
porters, our contemporary says, mixed 


‘The export 


in 


which 
coal 


ex- 


bad coal with good, and sent no less than 
130,000 tons of the mixture to Hongkong 
and $0,000 to Shanghai. This coal has 
proved unsaleable and will have to be dis- 
posed of eventually at a price which will 
barely cover freight, storage, and other ex- 
port charges. Of course the effect of such 
reckless methods of trade is not confined 
to the doubtful coal only, The general 
reputation of the Japanese staple 
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jured and the prices fall all round. 
classed in the following order 
English coal ; 
shima; third, Japa- 





Hongkong i 
of 
Japanese coal from Tak 
nese coal from Goshiu; fourth, Japanese 
coal from Miike and Chikuzen ; and_ fifth, 
ama. The tam- 
Lis said to be 


merit :—first, second, 





Japanese coal from He 








pering with Chikuzen 
done chiefly by unprincipled merchants at 
Kobe, and it is recommended that Kobe 
should no longe 
export, since the special ports opened last 
year in Kiushiu are quite sufficient to 
ve the purposes of the trade. But al- 
though the evil practices of the Kobe 
traders deserve punishment, we do not 
see any guarantee that commercial mo- 
rality is higher at Bakan and Moji. An- 
other point noted by the Tokyo journal is 
the manner of mining the mineral. English 
coal, says our contemporary, is cut out in 
blocks of from’ one foot to three feet 
square, but Japanese coal is nearly always 
small. It has been calculated at the Shang- 
hai Gas Works that a ton of large-lump 
coal produces 10,100 cubic feet of gas, 
whereas a ton of small-lump Japanese coal 
gives only 9,500 feet. The Tokyo Shimpo 
seems to think that by improving the 


be used as a place of 











mining methods in Japan, a saving of} 


twenty percent. might be effected in the 
cost of production, and putting the latter 
at 5 yew per ton, il easily arrives at the 
conclusion that the profits on the trade 
might be increased by two and a half mil- 


lion ven annually. But we need scarcely 





observe that five ton is an 
excessive estimate for cost of production. 
Moreover, considering the hands by which 
coal-mining enterprise is chiefly controlled 
at present in Japan, we cannot be sanguine 
enough to think that any very great im- 
provement of method is likely to 

possible. The mines of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company are managed by thoroughly 
competent engineers who, serving intelli- 
gent and liberal owners, may be confidently 
trusted to enlist all the resources of modern 
science and discovery in the cause of their 


The general character of the 


yen per 


be 


business. 
Mitsui Bussan Company justifies us in 
thinking that the Miike mine, which came 
into their possession two years ago, is also 
worked with thorough officiency. If com- 
n be and 





met 





petition from Tonkin 
conquered, the directors of these great 
companies are just the men to undertake 
the task successfully. We do not our- 
selves regard the Tonkin nightmare with 
much apprehension. It may indeed cut 
into Japan’s export trade, but her home 
consumption of coal is still capable of 
immense development. By and by when 
she begins to smelt iron on a large scale, 
feed her porcelain furnaces with coal, 
develop her manufacturing industries, and 
warm herself at wholesome fire-places in- 
stead of stifling braziers, one or two 
1 be a mere flea- 











million tons of coal w 
bite in her annual demand. . 
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The| PRINCE BIS3A RCK OL 
Tokyo Shimpo says that coal coming to] 











Or PAW 
ate z 
TTENTION has been drawn by some 


of the home papers to the unphilo- 





sophical character of the course adopted 
by Prince BisMARCK since he retired from 
the Chancellorship. It is perhaps  diffi- 
cult for an English statesman to under- 
stand how aman of BISMARCK’S calibre 


ich undignified 





can bring himself to adopt s 
methods of showing resentment at the 
treatment to which he has been subjected 





as those to which the ex-chancellor has had 
For 
a man whose consummate wisdom in State 
affairs has been universally acknowledged, 
c nothing but 
wonder and admiration from the impartial, 
to commence defending himself after the 
areputation 


recourse within the past few months. 





reer has elicited 


manner of a politician who has 








to make is an offence to one nse of 
The explanations which Prince 
BisMARCK has given to the public have 
tended to lower him in public esteem. 


There are some great men who only show 


propriety. 





to advantage when allowed the free exer- 
cise of their wills, whose capability lies 
ratheir in action than in endurance, whose 
Herculean powers are as closely associated 
with supreme command as SAMSON'S pro- 
digious strength was with his locks, and 
hence who no sooner lose office than they 
descend to the ranks of ordinary men, 
Regard it from what point of view we 
will, however, the sight of BISMARCK vex- 
ing himself in comparative idleness is a sad 
His rule was despotic. He would 
abide no But this we are told by 
those who know Germany well, is what 
that country needs in its present condition. 
Anything lik 
the supreme legislature would be fatal to 
the unity of the empire. The future will 
reveal what BISMARCK'S retirement will 
cost the nation, if indeed he has per- 
manently retired. His present mood only 
shows the human fretfolness and chafing 
of a spirit unaccustomed to bow to another's 
will. It is doubtless unphilosophical ; an 
element of smallness in agreat man. But 
it is a phase of human nature neverthe- 
less, audhence interesting as astudy. One 
condition of the greatness of such men as 
BISMARCK is that it cannot be rounded, 
cannot be moderated to suit all states and 
It is associated with extraor- 


one. 
rival. 





popular representation in 











conditions. 
dinary talent for a particular kind of work 


—work that can only be done at a special 





time and under a peculiar set of circum- 
stances. BISMARCK the great must always 
BIsMARCK the Chancellor, guiding the 
heim of State, revolving in his capacious 
mind a thousand complicated causes and 
effects, weighing with the accuracy of scales 
the political probabilities of Europe. Of 
BISMARCK out of power we care not to 
think. The men whose equanimity re- 
mains unaffected by activity or inactivity 
are not BisMARCKS. Elements of great 
ness they may have, but they are of a 
different order. One star differeth from 











205 
another in glory. And so it comes to this 
that to complain of the fretting  inci- 






dental to inactivity which characterises the 


man whose pre-eminence has been es- 
tablished by an extraordinary free ex- 
ercise of power, is to show a want of 
insight into one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human nature—is to fail to 
recognise that every sort of greatness is 
dependent on some kind of congenial 
element in which to move, and that when 
that element even 
inds sink into mediocrity, if not 
That the man who has 
made his name by activity should cut a 
poor figure in retirement ought to be no 


cause for surprise. 


separated from the 





greatest m 





into insigilicance. 


In England the ousted statesman can 
life 


live a busy as a leader of the 
Opposition, and may gain even a greater 








reputation in this capacity than as the 
head of the Government. But in Germany 
the form of Government hitherto 
rendered such a course impossible. It is 
reported, however, that BISMARCK con- 
templates offering himself as a candidate 


has 


for election to the Reichstag, where he 
contemplates heading 
Th 
government party is not one that can be 
acquiredinaday. BISMARCK is a prodigy, 
no doubt, but as we have endeavoured to 


the Opposition. 


art of opposing without obstructing a 





point out, there are limits to the feats 
which even prodigies can accomplish, and 
hence it will not surprise us to h that 
Prince BISMARCK’s wand refuses to work 
when waved in the cause of the Opposition. 
It will surprise us more, however, to learn 
joived the Opposition, for 








that he h 
BisMARCK in any capacily except that of 


the pillat of imperialism is inconceivable. 








THE POPULATION OF FAPAN. 
——+ 
CCASIONALLYwe find in the verna- 
cular press uneasy notices of the rapid 
increase of population in Japan, and sug- 
gestions that the food-supply resources 
of the country may soon prove inadequate 
to meet the growing demands upon them, 
Similar apprchensions used to disturb the 
minds of people in the West also, years 
ago, and at rare intervals lovers of sensa- 
tion recur to them even in these later days 
But after all, why should we distress our- 
selves about such problems? MALTHUS 
was a terrible manipulator of geometrical 
progressions. In his hands the arithme- 
tical laws which seem to govern the 
growth of mouths to be fed became a 
gospel of very evil tidings, and, if figures 
could be trusted at all, he demonstrated, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
human race must either curb its procre- 
ative instincts or find itself, ere long, 
confronted by the necessity of choos- 
ing between cannibalism and starvation. 
Yet when MALruus indulged in these 
curious predictions he forgot that they 
found their complete refutation in the 
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of the 
immutable 


For, 


laws of 


history past. 


being 


on the arithmetic, 


bee 





they must hay 


even fifly, thousand years ago as they are|rule ina country where the upper classes 


unfulfilled. Inj 


to-day. Yet they remain 


other words, an intery 





{ time ge 
of time longer 





of the human 
until 


than the orthodox estim 





race's existence from th tion 





cre: 
this present year of grace, has failed to 
bring them any nearer to fulfilment, and| 





a similar lapse of time in the future may 
their accom- 
door: 
have an example of the danger of trustin 
if Western statis 


ticians could be credited, China ought long 


be trusted not to work out 





plishment. Here at our own we 








to such estimates, for, 


ago to have been completely over-run by 
starving millions, whereas no calamity of 
the kind has yet come in sight for her. 
Human beings ¢ 
causes that promote the 





wre but insects. The same 








nerease, operate 


to supply them with means of sustenance. 








So long as the race grows more numer- 
ous, so long, we may be quite sure, 
will its ability to support itself develop 





tin 
case these general theories 4 


in proportion, ™ ed in Japan's 
ced scarcely 
a special consideration sug- 
The Hocht Shim- 
es, that whereas 
her population in 1834 only 
27,063,907, it had multi 
in 1888, 
ance in these figures, 








be applied: 
gesls itscif in her case, 





bun may believe, as it 
numbered 
ed to 39,607,334 


place implicit reli- 








bat we can 





ixamine the series of 
assertions advanced by our contemporary. 
First, it that a thousand years ago 
Japan was peopled hy only four million 
souls, Secondly, that in 1834, these had 
Thirdly, 


ay 











grown to twenty-seven millions. 








that in 1872 they numbered thirty-three 
millions. Fourthly, that in 1888 they 
had increased to thirty-nine and a half 
millions. And fiily, that during the 


twenty-three years of the Jfei/é era—1867 
lo 1890—the total increment of population 
has been ten millions, There is no rela- 
these 


between 
a population which 


that 
only grew from four to thirty millions in 


tion whatsoever figu 





Is it credible 
a thousand ye: 
from thirty 
twenty 





rs, should suddenly leap 
the 
increase of 
the period from 1834 
to 1867—an interval of 33 years—should 
he followed hy an increase of ten millions 
s? We alto- 


millions in next 
that an 


three millions during 


to forty 





three; or 








during the ensuing 23 yea 
gether distrust such The art of 
affair of modern origin in 
Statements of 
dates carlier than 1873 may be dismissed 
at part conjectural. If we grant 
e has been a leap from 30 to 40 
the Afei7f era, then it follows 
that the population will be 53 millions in 
1913, 71 millions in 1936, and g4 millions 
in 1959. There are 
of such a rapid development. 
stati 





figures. 





st 





tistics is an 


Japan. population for 
as in gr 
that the 
millions in 








no visible evidence: 








tics show tha 





, in order to keep the 
population stationary, every married couple 


must have four children; two to. re- 


lace their parents and two to supply 
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based | 


just as true five, or | 





Occidental | 


casualties. Do Japan 
[four children ? 


thought so. 





families average 
We should scarcely have 
Large families cannot he the 


it as less a 





gree lo regard more or re- 
proach that a woman should bear many 
The law of increase indicated 
by a development from four millions to 
jforty in ten centuries, seems much more 
consistent with what we see about us than 
the law indicated by a growth of ten 
millions in There 


is therefore no pressing cause for anx- 


children, 


twenty-three years. 


iety about the possible dimensions of 
the population half a 
Mr. Tsupa’s recommendations in 
Hochi Shimbun as to the expediency of 
cultivating sweet potatoes’ and ordinary 
potatoes in greater quantities, doubtless 
deserve attention, though not on account 
of any Malthusian speculations, Every 
measure that helps to render the Japanese 


hence. 
the 


century 





less thoroughly dependent on rice as 


their s 





aple of dict, is to be advocated. 
reflect shudder 
the not impossible contingency of 
the crop. 


Sometimes we with a 


on 





a complete failure of rice 


to occurred. The famine of 
bad enough, however, and who shall say 
that it might not be repeated any year? 





stema-tnto (sweet potatoes) were culti- 
ficiently largely in 1836 Mr. Tsu- 
to afford He 
es people to follow the example of 





© 






jal relief. 





ma 


ady 


that time, and also to grow Indian corn, 





which, whether eaten whole or ground into 
meal, is an excellent article of diet. Sound 
, but we could wish that 


they had been offered without the accom- 


counsels thy 





panying chimera of mouths growing more 
numerous than the means of filling them. 








TRAM ROADS. 
eS ea 
Law No. 

We hereby give Our nace ite the present re- 
gulations relating to tram voads and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 

[His Impetial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Sarco Tsukumicut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
Dated August 23rd, 189) 














Article 1.—The roads of tramways, or any other 
similar lines of rails laid down for public use, may 
be paved after obtaining the special permission of 
the Minister of State for Home Affairs, 

Acticle Should the necessity arise for the ex- 
tension, deviation, or other change in an alveady 
existing tram or similar road, or for the cutting or 
formation of a new road the toad may be paved 
on obtaining as in Acticle 1, and the 
land may ed through the permission of 
| the Cabinet in accordance with the provisions of 
the law regulating the Appropriation and use oi 
Land. 

Article 3.—In patts of aroad where change or 
extension has been made, both the land on which 
he tails are laid and the portion paved shall be 
included in the term “ road.” 
























Horsvorp's Acip Puosrnarre RecomMENDED 
BY PHYSICIANS 


Of all schools, for he rain, netves, and stomach. 








= U 


It is true that no such calamity has hither-| 
1836 was: 


DEBENTURES OF PUBLIC COM- 
PANIES. 
og 

Law No. 

We hereby give our sanction 10 the present. Re- 
gulations relating to debentires, which shall be 
issued in accordance with Article 206 of the Com- 
mercial Code, and order the same to be duly pro- 
mulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 8th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Artromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Article 1.—The issue of debentures by public 
companies, in accordance with the 206:h Article 
of the Commercial Code, shall be permitted only 
when at least half of the capital of the company 
shall have been paid up. 
Article 2.—The amount for 





which debentures 


are issued shall not_exceed the sum total of the 
paid up shares. 


—Companies intending to’ issue deben- 
of that Depart. 


Article 
tures shail first obtain permissios 
ment which shall has the chief 
such permission only be oblained through the 
local authorities. 

Article 4.—Each debenture, in addition to a 
statement of its value, the ratio and period of the 
payment of interest, date of issue, number, com- 
pany’s name, seal of company, names and seals 














lof directors, and names of creditors, shall contain 


the following information :-— 

(1.) The address of the company’s office. 

(2:) The number of shares and the amount paid 
thereon. 

(3.) The first and last terms of the indeminifica- 
tion of debentures, 

(4.) Date of the formation of the company. 

(5.) Period of the company’s existence, should 
it be one the period of whose existence is a 
fixed (erm. 

(6.) That permission to issue debentures has 
been obtained. 

Article 5.—An Original debenture boale shall 
be prepared by a company when it issues deben- 
tures, and the following matters shall be set forth 
in it for the purpose of distinctly locating each 
debenture. 

(1.) The name and residence of each creditor. 

(2.) The amount and number of Créance. 

(3.) The rate of interest. 

(4.) The date when the debenture is issued and 
date of its transfer. 

(5) The first and last terms of the indemnifica- 
tion of debenture, 

Article 6.—No transfer of debentures shall be 
valid as against the company unless the name of 
the assignee be described in the debenture in the 
original debenture book. 

Article 7—No company is permitted to raise 
objection, should any person demand an inspect- 
tion of the original debenture bool within proper 
office hours, A fee not exceeding sen 20 may be 
charged for such inspection in each case. 

Article 8.—Directors shall be punished by a fine 
not less than yer 5 and not exceeding yen 50 in 
the following cases : 

(1.) When matters which are ordered to he men- 
tioned on debentures are not so mentioned, oF 
when some unlawful matter is set forth the 

(2.) When the original debenture book is not 
properly prepared or when some unlawful 
matter is set forth therein, 
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MPORARY BOARD FOR THE 
"AIRS OF IMPERIAL DIET. 
aes 
Impertat Orpiwance, Ni 
We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
gulation relating to abolition of the Temporary 
Board for the Affairs of Imperial Diet and order 
the same to be promulgated, 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 23+d, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Vamacara AriroMo, 
Minister President of Sta 
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LEGAL COSTS. 
$e 
Law No. 64. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Law 
relating to Legal Costs and order the same to be 
duly promulgated, We also order that this Law 
shall come into force on and after the tst day of 
the 1st month of the 24th year of Meiji 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 15th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 








Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Vamapa Axiyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Atticle 1.—Legal costs which are regulated in 
the Code of Civil Procedure shall be assessed in 
accordance with the rules mentioned in the follow- 
ing articles :— 

Article 2.— The cost for drawing up a statement 
of claim or other document shall be sen 25 per half 
sheet the lines in which number 12, each line con- 
taining 20 words. An incomplete half-sheet shall 
however, be reckoned as a full halfsheet. Maps 
shall be reckoned at sen 10 per sheet. Should 
measurements be required specifically, the charge 
shall be assessed by the Court, 

Article 3.—The cost of translations shall be ser 
50 per hall-sheet of 12 lines, each line containing 
20 words. An incomplete half-sheet shall, bow- 
ever, be reckoned as a full half-sheet. 

Article 4.—Stamps affixed to documents in ac- 
cordance with the Stamp Law for Civil Suits shall 
be charged according to their actual cost. 

Article 5.—Fees paid by process servers shall be 
in accordance with the regulations for the Fees of 
Process-servers. 

Article 6.—The cost of advertising in the Official 
Gazette ot public newspapers shall be estimated in 
accordance with the actual charges. 

Article 8.—In cases where the services of advo 
cates are requested by the Court, in accordance 
with the regulations of Article 127 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, the fees shall be assessed by the 
Court. 

Article 9.—The allowance to parties shall be sen 
50 for each person in attendance before the Court. 
This allowance shall, however, be sen 25 each 
when incurred for sojourning at the place of trial, 

Atticle 10.—The allowance to witnesses shall be 
sen 50 for each person in attendance before the 
Court. ‘This allowance shall, however, not be 
made when witnesses are allowed expenses for re- 
maining at the place of trial. 

Article 11,—The allowances to experts, as well 
as interpreters, shall be assessed by the Court at 
hot less than se 50 and not more than yen 5 for 
each attendance, Extraordinary expenses incurred 
in order to obtain expert evidence shall correspond 
to the actual charges. 

Article 12.—The costs for parties for sojourning 
at the place of trial shall be ser 25 per day, should 
they come froma place above 8 ridistant. The 
costs for sojourning at the place of trial for wit- 
nesses, experts, or interpreters shall be sex 50 pet 
day. 

‘Kiticle 13.—The allowance for the travelling ex- 
penses of parties, witnesses, experts, and interpre- 
ters shall be sex 10 per ri either by land or sea. 
Should there be two or more roads, travelling ex- 
penses shall be allowed for the nearest route, “The 
travelling expenses of parties in foreign countries 
shail be assessed by the Court. 

‘Aiticle 14.—The travelling expenses and costs 
for sojourning of Judges and Court clerks while 
engaged in conducting investigations and the like, 
shall be the same as those of witnesses. 

‘Article 15.—Other necessary expenses tnenume- 
rated in this Ordinance shall be assessed at the 
actual charges. 

‘Article 16.—Expenses incurred in executions 
and in fiiendly suits shall be assessed in accord- 
ance with the foregoing regulations except those 
which are affected by the Rules relating to the fees 
of Process-servers, Should receivers he appointed 
in cases of executions or in friendly suits, the costs 
shall be assessed by the Court. 
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LEGAL STAMPS. 
ae 
Law No. 65. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Law 
relating to Legal Stamps in Civil Procedure and 
order the same to be promulgated. We also order 
that this law shall come inio force on and after 


the rst day of the rst month of the 24th year of 
Meiji. 








[His Imperial Majesty 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated Angust 15th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YAMAGATA ARITOMO, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa Axtyosit, 
Minister of State for Justice, 
Count Marsukata Masayvosut, 
Minister of State for Kinane 


ign-manual.] 











Article 1.—Stamps shall be attached to every 
original document relating to civil suits in accord- 
ance with the regulutions laid down in the follow- 
ing Articles, Should oral statements be made by 
clerks of the Court, and the same reduced to writ- 
ing, such documents shall have stamps attached. 
‘Article 2.—Stainps shall be attached in accord- 
ance with the following distinctions; statement 
of claim in the first instance, claims of proprietary 
rights, and value of estates pendente Lite -— 
Value of estates pendente lite. 














Yen. Sex. 
Not exceeding 5) + 
Not exceeding 10 
Not exceeding 20 
Not exceeding 50 
Not exceeding 75 
Not exceeding 100 | 
Not 250 
Not exceeding 500 
Not exceeding 750 
Not exceeding 1,000 


Not 
Not exceeding 54000 ..ssssssussseesmnsssseinn 25.00 

For sums above yen 5,000, stamps of the value 
of yen 2 shall be added for each sum of yen 1,000 
or fraction thereof. The Regulations mentioned 
in Articles 3-6 of the Code of Civil Procedure shall 
he observed in estimating and settling the value 
of estates pendente lite. 

Atticle 3.—In suits which do not relate to claims 
for proprietary rights, stamps shall be attached in 
accordance with{the scale, and deeming the amount 
of the claim to be yen 100. 

Should suits which do not originally relate to 
claims for proprietary rights involve a question 
and claim in regard to proprietary rights, and 
which are the outcome of the original suit, stamps 
shall be attached in accordance with the value of 
the claim which is greatest in amount. 

Article 4.—Should a claim be followed by a 
counterclaim and both relate to the same thing pen- 
dente lite, stamps shall not be attached to the 
statement of the counter-claim. 

Article 5.—Stamps, one-half additional in value, 
shall be attached to a motion for a new trial in 
accordance with Article 2; and stamps of the full 
additional value on a notice of appeal. 

Article 6.—Stamps of the value of sen 50 shall 
be attached to the following documents :— 

(1.) Complaints. 

(2.) Motions. 

(3.) Petitions for the examination of evidence. 

(4.) Petitions for temporary seizure as well as 
for interlocutory depos’ 

(5.) Petitions for the execution of decrees. 

(6.) Petition for copies of original decrees. 
Should, however, several copies of the original 
be asked for, the stamp to be attached shail 
be of the value of sez 50 and on one copy only. 

Article 7.—Should a suit be concluded in a local 
Court, in accordance with the regulation contained 
in paragraph 3, Article 381, and Article 390 of the 
Code of Civil Proceedure, by mutual aggreement, 
compromise, or other settlement, and proceedings 
be thereby stayed, the stamp shall be attached in 
accordance with Articles 2 and 

Atticle 8—Stamps shall be attached in cases 
where a claim goes to second trial in accordance 
with the rank of the Court in which the action is 
commenced. 

Article 9,—Stamps shall be attached to petitions 
for the recovery of original documents in accord- 
ance with the rank of Court in which the 
documents are filed. 

Article 10.—Stamps of the value of sen 20 shall 
be attached toevery statement of claim, and to all 
petitions not mentioned in the preceding Articles, 

Atticle 11.—Documents relating to civil suits 
which have no stamps attached in accordance with 
this law shall have no effect, except in the case of 
No. 1, Article 97 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 






























































The Courts may, however, amend documents uv 
stamped or insufficiently stamped by ordering the 
necessary stamps to be attached. 

Article 12.—The method of aflixing stamps shall 
bein accordance with notification No. 4, the 17th 
year of Meiji. 

Article 13.--Slamps shall be sold at_ places 
sanctioned by the Authorities, and it shall not be 
permitted to sell stamps at other places than those 
so sanctioned. 

Atticle 14.—Persons found selling stamps at 
places other than those sanctioned by the Authori- 
ties shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
yen 20 and not exceeding yen 200, and the stamps 
found in the possession of such persons shall be for= 
feited. Persons found purchasing stamps at places 
other than those sanctioned by the Authorities 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than yeu 10 
and not exceeding yen 100, and forfeiture of the 
stamps 0 purchased shall follow. 

Atticle 15.—The mitigation of punishment, or 
aggravation of punishment for a second offence 
or for concurrent offences provided for in the 
Penal Code, shall not have effect in the cases of 
those who infringe the regulations of the preceding 
Articles. 

Article 16.—Article 6 and Articles 10-12 shall 
apply in friendly suits. 









































STAMPS IN FRIENDLY SUITS IN 
COMMERCIAL CASES. 
Se 
Law No. 66. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to Stamps in Friendly Suits 
in Commercial Cases and order the same to be 
duly promulgated. We also order that this Law 
shail come into force on and after the 1st day of 
the Ist month of the 24th year of Meiji. 

(His Impevial Majesty’s Sigu-manual.) 

(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 15th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 





Vamacata Arr 
ister President of 
Count Yamapa Aktyosui, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count MatsukaTa Masayosin, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








1.—Persons who desire to obtain an 
cree of a Court of Law in regard to 
friendly suit, except in suits relating to registry in 
the Commercial Code, shall attach’ stamps to the 
documents to be filed according to the following 
Atticles, In cases, however, where application is 
made orally, stamps shall be attached toa note in 
writing. In the cases referred to in Atticles 5, 6, 
and 7, stamps shall be attacled to statements of 
accounts, which shall be produced. 

Article 2,—Stamps of the value of sex 50 shall 
be attached to the following documents :— 

(1.) Petition for temporary seizure. 

(2.) Petition for execution of decree in bank- 

tuptcy, when produced by creditor. 

(3.) Petition for postponement of payment, 

Article 3.—Stamps of the value of seu 20 shall be 
attached to the following documents :— 

(1.) Statement of opposition to motion. 

(2.) Petition for order or decree of a Court of 
Law in (tiendly suits not specially mentioned in 
this law. 

Article 4-—Stamps shall be attached, according 
to the following scale, with reference to sums of 
money on the credit side in a whole group of 
bankrupt estates: expenses for the superinten. 
dence of a whole group of estates, expenses per 
laining to proceedings in banktuptcy, debts pro- 
duced for the whole group, aswell as sums used 
for exceptional payments, shall be taken from the 
sum of money on the credit side. 

When the value of a whole group of estates is : 


Article 
order or di 










































Yeas .. Sen 4o 

Yen 10 {Sen 0 

Yen 20. von Yen 1,20 
Yen 50 «. . Yen 3.00 
Yen 75... Yen 4.40 
Yen t00 2 ¥en 6.00 
Yen 250 seus Yen 13.00 
Yen 500 Yen 20.00 
Yen 750 : Ven 26.00 
Yen 1,000 . Yen 30.00 
Yen 2,500 Yen 40.00 
Yen 5,000 11...) Yen 0.00 


In a group of estates valued above yer 5,000, sen 
4 shall be added for each yen 1,000 oF fraciion 
thereof. 

Article 5.—In bankruptcy proceedings the value 
of the stamps shall be reduced in accordance with 
the amount of assets to be distributed ; whenever 
the proceeds from awhole group of bankrupt estates 
are distributed, the stamps used shall be in ac- 
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cordance with the ameunt of money whieh shall be 

disuivuted at the firal account. 

Aiticle 6.—Should. proceedings in bankvuptey 
ayed by composition with creditors, stamps of 












be 





Lalfof the value of those mentioned in Article 4 
shall be used. ay , 
Aticle 7.—In cases where pioceedings in 





banhiuptey are revived, stamps cqual in value to 
those in the fist proceedings shili ve used. 
Aiticle 8—The Regulations ucotioned in s 
tion 5, chapter 2, pait 1, of the Code of Civil 
Procedure shall here apply _as to the obligation 
of parties in regard to aflisiig stamps of the 
proper value, 
The Law of Stamps in Civil Cases shall here 
apply so far as it does not conflit with this law, 











CIVIL CASES AND MILL 
COURTS. 
bgt ae os 

Law No. 67. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Law 
relating to the Execution of Jutzments in Civil 
cases delivered by Military or Naval Courts, and 
order the same to be duly promulg tied. We also 
order that this law shall come inio force on and 
after the tst day of the 1st month of the 24th year 
of Meiji. 

(Lis Imperial Majesty's Sigo- Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 


Dated August 15:h, 1899. 
(Countersigned) 

Count Yamacars Ariroso, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Yamapa Axtyosnt, 
Minister of State for Justice. 

Count Ovama Lwao, 
Minister of State for War, 

Viscount Kapay ia SuKENOR 
Minister of Stace tor the Navy. 























Atticle 1.-Ordinary Courts of 
force the judgments in civil « 
Military or Naval Courts, 
direction of the litter courts, except in eases where 
the enforcement of a judgment shall take place in 





aw. sh 
de 





all put in 
red by 





es 
n accordance with the 

















a military camp, on board a man-of-war, or in 
Darracks or the like. 

Auicle 2.—Military and Naval Coutts may 
issue orders additional to or subversive of their 








judgments, alter the consi 
a plaintiff or a defendant, 
Article 3.—The execution of judgments in civil 
cases by Military or Naval Courts shall be per- 
formed in accosdance with the original judgment 
Military or Naval Couits shall’ deliver the ot 
ginal judgment mentioned in the last paragraph 
to a plaintiff at his vequ 
Anticle 4.—Military or Naval Courts shall issue 
orders for temporary execution, seizure, or dis 
possession, in cases where the court deems it neces- 
sary to do so. Should temporary execution be 
ordered, the fact shall be stated in the original 
judgment. 
Iii the cases referred to in this Article, a guaran. 
tee or a deposit must be forthcoming if demanded 
Anticle 5-—The Reyslations of the Code of Civil 
of Procediie shall Le ubserved in cases where exe 
cution is put in force Ly ordinary comnts, in accord. 
ance with Article 1. 


ation of a petition by 
































REGULATIONS FOR SAVINGS BANK 
male 
Law No. 73. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations for Savings Banks, and order the same 
to be promulgated, We also order that this law 

Feome into force on and after the Ist day of 
the ist month of the 2gth year of Meiji. 
(His Iniperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 





























[Great Seal.] 
Dated Angust 23rd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count YamaGata Ariromo, 
President Minister of State. 

Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance, 
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nof money under yen 3 in any one case either 
fixed deposit or as a deposit at call, 

Atticl: 2.—None other than persons or com: 
panies possessed of a capital of yen 30,000 shall be 
permitted to open the business of a savings bank. 

Article 3.—The directors of savings banks shall 
have joint and wolimited liability in regard tw the 
responsibilities of the banks. 

‘The liability of directors, however, shall cease 
hy lapse of time at the end of one full year after 
their resignation 

Article 4.—Savings banks shall provide a sum of 
money of not less than half the amount of their 
paid up capital, to be invested in national loan 
honds as a guarantee for the money of depositors, 
and place the bonds in trust at a deposit office. 

Article 5 —No saving bank shall be permitted 
to devote its funds to any other purpose than the 
following :-— 

(1) Loans. 

(2) Discount of bonds. 

(3) Purchase of National Loan Bonds and local 

loan bonds. 

Article 6.—The period of loans by savings 
banks, in accordance with the last Article, shall 
be limited to 6 months, and shall be limited to the 
amount of the national loan bonds or local loan 
bonds which have been hypothecated. ‘The dis- 
count by saving banks shall be limited to bills of 
exchange and promissory notes bearing the en- 
dorsement ef more than two men of undoubted 
solvency, No savings bane shall be perm 
sell ov purchase for fixed periods either 
or local loan bonds. 

Aiticle 7.—Should any saving bank propose a 
change in its Atticles of Association, the permis- 
sion of the Minister of State for Finance shall be 
fist obtained uu the local Governor. 

Anticle 8.—Should any bank propose to enter 
into the business of asavings banlk, permission of 
the Minister of State for Finance shall first be 
obtained through the local Governor. 

Atticle 9. —Should any saving bank fail to ob- 
serve these regulations, the directors shall be 
punished with fines of not less than yer 50 and 
hot more than yen 500. 

Should any bank not a savings bank conduct 
the opetations of savings banks, ils proprictots 
ov directors shall be punished with fines of the 
amounts mentioned in the last paragraph. 

Article 10.—All_ matters not specially provided 
for in these regulations shall be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the Regulations relating to Banks, 
























































REGULATIONS FOR BANKING 
BUSINESS, 
pete ae 
Law No. 165. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to Banks, and order the same 
to be promulgated. We also order that the same 
shall come imo force on and after January rst, 
1891. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 23¢d, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Ariromo, 
Minister President of State, 
Count Matsukata Masavosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 














Atticl: 1.—Every place publicly opened for the 
discounting of bills, for the business of exchange, 
or deposits and loans of any description, shall be 
held to be a bank whatever the name used by it 
may be 

Article 2.—Any person intending to do banking 
business shall determine and state the amount oi 
his capital and obtain permission of the Minister 
of State for Finance, through the local Governo 

Article 3,—Banles shall make returns of th 
business for each half-year and transmit the s 
to the Minister of State for Finance through the 
local Governor. 
ticle 4.—Banks shall make a statement of 
their assets and liabilities, also comparative tables 
of the money borrowed and lent during each half- 
year, and sliall announce the same to the public 
through the newspapers or by others means, 

Aiticle 5—No bank shall be permitted to use 
more than one-tenth of its capital as a loan to 



























ny person who engages inthe busi- | 
g savings from the public and of 
ge compound interest thereon, shall be regard 

Baiks shall be deemed to be conducting the 
operations of a savings Lanle and> shall observe 
these regulations whiere they accept a deposit of a 


ness of receiv 
pa 
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one individ or individual firm or company. oy 
bank whose capital is not fully paid up shall be 
permitted to use a sum of money amounting to 









[more than one-tenth of the capital already paid up 


as a loa 

company. 
Avticle 6.—The business hours of banks shall be 

from 10 o'clock a.m. till 4 o'clock p.m. These 


to an individual or individual fim ot 








hous may, however, be extended according to 
ence. 

Je 7—The holidays of banks shall be tle 
great holidays, festivals, Sundays, and the ens- 
tomary holidays prevailing in bauks generally. 
Should some inevitable event occur, the bavk may 
cease business after duly informing the local 
Governor and after announcing the same to the 
public by advertisement or by other means. 

Article 8—The Minister of State for Finance 
may examine the actual condition of the assets and 
liabilities of hanks by issuing orders to do so to the 
local Governor and other officials, at any time 
whatever, 

Atticle 9. Should any person conduct banking 
operations without first obtaining the permission 
ofthe Minister of State for Finance in contraven- 
tion of Article 2 of these regulations, he shall be 
punished in accordance with Article 256 of Ue 
Commercial Code. 

Article 1 Should any bank not make the re- 
tuins provided for in Article 3 of these regit- 
ations, or shall not publish the statements and 
tables referred to in Article 4 of these regulations, 
or shall make a false statement or conceal any facts 
in the documents referred to, penalties will be in- 
cuired in accordance with Article 262 of the Com- 
mercial Code. 

Should any bank object to the examination 
described in Article 8, punishment shall follow in 
accordance with Article 258 of the Commercial 
Code 

Acticle 11.—These regulations shall not be 
applied to the Bank of Japau, to the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, or to the national bank 


















































CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sooo pe 
CHRISTIANITY AND PERSECULION. 





To THe Eprros of THe “Javan MaiL.” 

Sir,—The * condescension" of Bishop Newman 
not being equal to the task of answering the grave 
charges T brought against the shaky logic, faully 
history, and curious ynorance displayed) by aie 
cent lecture of this, Wo champions have come f 
ward to wage battle, not exactly on his behalf—for 
one mildly condemns him and the other does uot 
attempt a direct defence—but on behalf of that 
Christianity of which the Bishop is one of the shin- 
ing lights; and it is some satisfaction to notice in 
both Tetters the exhibition of a far better spirit 
than that displayed by the Bishop. Probably that 
gentieman thought no one would take the trouble 
to expose his fictions and fallacies, and was less 
careful than he might have been had he know n the 
possibility of criticism, But he should be cireful. 
Statements which are all very well and sound ex- 
wemely plausible when made to a non-critical 
Christian audience fiom the sale position of a 
pulpit, are somewhat dangerous when made from 
a platform where they run a chance of being 
reported. 

Before, however, replying either to Vox” or 
Mr, Brunson, it may be well, in order to clear the 
ground, to point out briefly what were the argu- 
ments of my first letter, Bishop Newman, in his 
platitudinous way, had claimed in the cowise of 
his lecture on The March of Christian Civilisa- 
tion? that wherever Christ was received the 
gyve fell from the slave, the mind was guickened, 
and woman was elevated.” In reply, [ pointed 
out, by reference not only to historical records of 
Christian practice, but to Christian precept, as laid 
down in the book which Christians claim to be 
inspived revelation, that this threefold claim for 
Christianity was historically false and doct inally 
unsound ; that so far from assisting in the sumpyl 
against slavery, or for knowledge, ot for the eleva- 
tion of woman, Cluistianity was opposed hy. its 
leachings, and the great mass of Christians by 
their practice, to progress of almost every kind 
until the battle had been won. [have no doubt 
that © Vox" finds these statements “astounding.” 
Most Christians do, especially those who have 
never studied the subject; bat what he has to 
prove in teply is that they are witrue, and this, 
beyond vague assertion, he makes no attempt at 
doing. He says that I confuse “the details of 
Mosaism with Christianity, whereas Christ repa- 
diated expressly the very thing that  Secularian” 
cites in condemnation of Christianity.” But if 
“Vox” rejects Mosaism as part of Christianity, 
he also must be an infidel. Without the Kall there 
is no need for Redemption; “for as in Adam all 

even so in Christ shall all be made alive” 
(1 Cor, xv. 22). In the passage Vox” cies from 
Marke X., Ciist, who is inspired, certainly dees 
teach a different doctrine to the atrocious law laid 
| down by the equally inspired Moses; but den, on 
|the ether band, in Matthow v.17, 18, the inspired 
record attributes quite different teaching to Cheist : 
“Think not that Tam come to destroy the law, or 
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the prophets,” he says, “Tam not c 
stroy, but to fulfll, 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” 
“Vox” will see that there is no reservation here, 
but that Christ puts his seal upon all the 
laws of Moses, or else the phrase ‘one jot 
or one tittle” is meaningless. ‘These are the 
words, let hin remember, of “revelation.” He 
will, verhaps, reply that Mack x. § and Matt. v. 
17, 18, cannot both be true, and will prefer to be 
lieve that which seems the more humane teach 
But [ would warn him in such case to be careful to 
choose the right one, for the consequences of e 
are serious; “he that believeth and is bap 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned " (Mark xvi. 16). 

“Vox’s? remaining arguments are scarcely 
worth serious attention. They amount in effect to 
an assertion that everything good is due to Chris: 
tianity and everything evil to the want of it; when 
Chuistians do ill they are not Christians, and 
when infidels do good they are not infidels; and 
this is urged notwithstanding that [ showed, by 
chapter and verse fom the inspired Christian 
text-book, that the evils resulting from Christian: 
ity were not importations by unfaithful Christians, 
bat could be traced home to the original teaching 
itself. [tis a sortof “heads I win, tails you lose” 
argument, which, remarks a recent writer, has 
come to be very common among Christian cons 
troversialists, being simply an unblushing begging 
of the whole question ; and, however convincing: to 
believers in Cinistianity, Vox" can surely see 
that iis a worthless argument in discussion with 
non-believers. ‘The Bishop of Peterborough cer- 
tainly does not agree with  Vox’s” prophecy that 
we are moving in the direction of Christian legisla 
tion, if by that is meant the carrying ont of 
Christ's teaching as a whole, for he said recently 
that “If there really be any person who maintains 
this, Feannot a with him. His proper place 
is in a lunatic asylum.” 

Mr. Branson begins his reply by charging 
my assertions with being “bald and inaccurate,” 
but as he refrains from pointing out inaceura 
and seems to have used the word bald’? simply 
to round off his sentence, there is no necessity to 
deal with thistemark, ‘Then he is kind enough to 
pray that my heart may be * touched by the power 
of God and my eyes opened to the truth ;” and 
leaving out the first clause T heartily return the 
compliment, but yet fail to see why “ breadth and 
liberality of spirit and fairness of mind”? should 
lead me to palter with truth and hail as undoubted 
good what I sincerely belive to be almost unmiti- 
gated evil. However, even Mr. Brunson will 
scarcely call this part of his letter argumentative, 
and Twill proceed to deal with those portions in 
which he really traverses my arguments. 

In answer to my reference to the “ fires of per- 
secution lighted) by Christians,’ Mr. Brunson 
endeavours to show that the charge cannot fairly 
he brought against Christians as a whole, and 
then goes on to allege that Romanists—the most 
humerous body of Christians, be it observed—are 
the guilty patties, and that “religious intolerance 
and persecution are utterly at variance with the 
teachings and spirit of Christ.” Such a statement 
simply shows how little Mr. Beunson knows of 
history, and how carelessly lhe has studied both 
his New and his Old'Testaments, The excuse for 
the most bitter and intolerant persecution is to be 
found, not in the words of Christ's followers, but 
in the special injunctions of Christ himself when 
sending out the twelve apostles (Matt. x. 14, 15): 
“And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear 
your words, when ye depart out of that house or 
city, shake off the dust of ur feet ?—about the 
most contemptuous proceeding possible according 
to Jewish custom, be it remembered—but this is 
not all, for the founder of the religion which is as 
serted to teach universal love continues: “ Verily 
Tsay unto you, it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomortha in the day of judg- 
ment, than for that city.” ‘That is to say, that the 
shocking and (outside the covers of the Bible) 
nameless crimes of the inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomortha are to be treated with more leniency by 
the Christian God at the day of judgment than 
non-belief in Christian dogma, no matter how just, 
honourable, and upright the non-believer might 
otherwise be. What wonder that logical Christian 
priests, honestly believing this to be divine reve 
lation, appalled at the fate so vividly pictured for 
unbelievers, felt that their plain, undoubted duty 
was to coerce, imprison, rack, torture, and burn 
heretics, if haply souls might be saved from ever- 
lasting torment. Surely it was better to burn the 
bodies of a few heretics than that numberless 
souls should run the tisk of eternal damna- 
tion. ‘These priests, however we may detest 
the shocking cruelties into which their belief led 
them, are at any rate entitled to respect as more 
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For verily [say unto you till | 


logical, more honest, mote straightforward than 
the present representatives of Clnistianity ; they 
|did not take the stern injunctions, cles 














sed, of their terrible creed ia non-natural sense; 
they did not say, This doesu’t mean what it 
says, but something quite different.” Noy the 


words and the spirit were clear; and the guilt of 
the bload which was shed like water rests upon the 
hateful precept rather than on its translators into 
practice. 

I have no hesitation in saying that it is Mr. 
Brunson, with his more humane spirit, who is 
“farthest from the Bible,” and not those who car- 
tied out its teachings in all their naked hideous 
ness, “Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or 
thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, 
or thy’ fiend, which is as thine own soul, entice 
thee secietly, saying, let us go and seive other 
gods, which thou hast not known, thon, nor thy 
fathers... thot shalt not consent unto him, 
nor hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye pity 
him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou 
conceal him ; but thou shalt surely kill him ; thine 
hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, 
and afterwards the hand of all the people” (Deut. 
xiii, 6.9). Has Mr. Brunson forgotten that this 
atrocious “law” forms a part of Biblical teaching 
1 if he has, his attention now having been called 
to it, will he continue to assert that only those per- 
we who ave “ farthest from the Bible.” Cliris- 
tian ignorance of Christian revelation is simply 
extraordinary, What would Mr. Brunson and 
his confréres say of an advocate of the claims of 
any other religion who should calmly assert those 
who persecuted to be farthest from his creed when 
he knew that such a law was to he found in one of 
the sacred books of his religion ? 

Ii is certainly not surprising that, as a natural 
result, taking the Bible as a guide, Christianity 
has heen essentially a persecuting religion, If to 
one or two minor sects we add the Quakers, who 
have always been honourably distinguished for 
their tolerance—and have been labelled “infidel” 
by their fellow Christians, perhaps more often 
than the members of any other denomination— 
and the Unitarians, who strictly can hardly be 
called Christians at all, there is scarcely a sect, 
from ultra Romanist to ultra Protestant, but ha 
din its tun, Mr. Brunson comp! 
1 charging Christianity with being a persecut- 
ing religion Ido not discriminate between the 
us sects. But the difficulty is to find sects 
guiltless of intolerance, ‘The followers of Christ, 
by whatever name they have called themselves, 
have almost always persecuted when they have 
had the power. One of the saddest facts of history 
is to observe how Christian sects have fled (rom 
most intolerant Weatment theniselves to be in turn 
jmore intolerant still. See how the Puritans, but 
lately delivered from persecution, behaved towards 
the Quakers when they got_power to persecute, 
Tn July, 1656, two women Quakers, Mary Fisher 
and Ann Austin, arrived at Boston, Under the 
general law against heresy their hooks were burnt 
by the hangman, they were searched for signs of 
witchcraft [these old Puritans were not ashamed 
of their Bible in those days], they were imprisoned 
for five weeks, and then sent away. During the 
same year eight others were sent back to England 
In 1657 and 1658 laws were passed to prevent the 
troduction of Quakers into Massachusetts, and 
it was then enacied that on the first conviction one 
ear should be cut off, on the second the remaining 
car, and thaton the third conviction the tongue 
should be bored with a hot iron.” Eventually 
“four Quakers, three men and one woman, were 
hanged tor refusing to depart from the jurisdiction 
or obstinately returning within it? The parti- 
culars of the proceedings of Governor Endi- 
cott and the magistrates of New England, as 
given in Besse, are startling to read. On the Res 
tration of Charles IL. a memorial was presented to 
him by the Quakers in England stating the perse- 
cutions which their fellow-members had undergone 
in New England, — Even the careless Charles was 
moved Lo issue an order to the colony which effec 
iuaily stopped the hanging of Quakers for their 
religion, though it by no means put an erd to the 
persecution of the body in New England” (Euey. 
Brit). Let it be remembered by Mr. Brunson 
that this shameful persecution was conducted by 
men who boasted—and with too much tuth—of 
their fidelity to Bible teachings. 

My opponent seems to thinks that there was no 
persecution before Christianity became allied with 
the State, which shows about as much knowledge 
of the subject as his belief that Christianity has to- 
day lost its persecuting character. Lecky, however, 
in his* History of European Morals,” says “Al 
fierce hatred which diving the Arian and Donatist 
controversy convulsed the empire, and which in 
later times has deluged the world with blood, may 
be traced in the Church long before the conversion 
of Constantine, Already in the second century it 
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was the rule that the orthadox Christian should 
hold no conversation, shonid exchas none of the 
ordinary courtesies of life with the excommunicated 
or the heretic. ‘These people were believers in 
thei creed. “To-day Christians ave milder-man- 
nered than theie spiritual forefathers, but at the 
expense of fidelity to Biblical teaching. And here 
it may be well to say a word upon my use of the 
term “infidelity” in my former letter. Mr. 
Brunson thinks he scores a point by Wiumphantly 
showing that infidelity or scepticism (using the 
words asa term for philosophical objection to 
Cluistianity) could have had no inflience. in 
quenching “the fires of persecution” hecause it 
did not come into existence until the middle of the 
last century, when these fives had almost ceased to 
burn, Twill deal with the last assertion in a 
moments but if Mr. Branson will read my letter 
again, he will find that T did not restrict my use 
of the word “infidelity” to the opinions of those 
who avowedly ranged themselves against Chiristi- 
anity; but as being fairly desc: iptive of those who, 
on any particular point—slavery, or witcheraft, or 
persecution for example—laboured ia divect anta- 
xonism to the teachings of their creed. I freely ad- 
mnit that many of the strongest opponents of slavery 
called themselves Christians, but my claim is that as 
they were clearly “ unfaithful” to the teachings of 
Lev, xxv. 44-46, they were, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, so far “infidels.” The same argument 
holds with reference to those who acted in opposition 
to the teaching of the Bible on other points. When 
men had no doubts about the truth of Christianity, 
they had no qualms about doing just what Chris. 
tianity taught them to dos but when the spirit of 
inquiry once entered their minds, and people began 
to be doubtful if, after all, the Bible had said the 
last word on questions of pratical movality, from 
that moment we uiay date the birth of tolerance. 
My contention is, Eomaintain, still unshaken that 
progress in Christian countries having been in the 
teeth of Juda i hing and legislation 
as expressed in the Bible, ithas been possible only. 
by unfaithfulness to those -particular_ teachings, 
or in other words to “infidelity.” So long as 
Christianity claims to have a divine revelation, 
a “Cinistian” who rejects a part of his creed 
cannot be regarded as a Christian at all; divine 
inspiration being infallible cannot err, and Chiis- 
Uians ave therefore not at liber ty to pick and choose 
what they shall accept and what they shall reject. 

Now to deal with Mr. Brunson’s assertion that 
by the middle of the eighteenth century the fires of 
persecution lighted by Christians had almost 
ceased to burn. If he restricts the words fires of 
persecution ” to literal burning at the stake, which 
would be an evasion of the argument, the state- 
ment is no doubt true enough; but if he means to 
say that since the middle of the last century 
there has been little or no persecution of op 
nion—bitter, intolerant persecution—such an a 
tion shows scanty knowledge. Exoneration 
from religious bigotry,” he says, “was gained by 
Tyndale, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and their noble 
coadjutors, many of whose bodies were burnt at 
the stake, and not by infidelity.” ‘The word “ ex- 
oneration’”? would seem to imply that the charge 
of teligions higotry brought against those he men- 
tions had failed; but probably he has used a 
wrong word, and means to claim what tolerance 
we now enjoy as due to the efforts of those he 
mentions, If this be his meaning, as the context 
shows, how he can so claim, knowing anything 
whatever of their lives and teaching, is simply won. 
derful. Excepting Tyndale, none of the other typi- 
cal leaders he mentions suffered martyrdom, and, 
ay Mr. Brunson must surely know, Luther, Calvin, 
and Knox showed against those who differed from 
them, or went further in their opposition to cur- 
rently received teaching, the most bitter intol 
ance. Was it in defence of “religious freedom ” 
that Calvin was instrumental in burning his erst- 
while friend Servetus with green wood. in order 
that his agonies might be prolonged? Really the 
statements of Christian apologists display such 
utler ignorance of facts known to every child that 
controversy seems almost hopeless. Before again 
making so ridiculous a claim, let Mr. Brunson 
study the lives and writings of those whom he 
eulogises, and he will then come to a different 
opinion, 

Equal ignorance of past and even of contempor: 
ary history is shown by Mr. Brunson in his remark 
that there is not that in infidelity which makes 
martyrs.” Probably he thought in the innocence 
of his heart that Christian persecution having 
“almost” ceased since the middie of the eigh- 
teenth century, it would be impossible to bring for- 
ward any instances of infidels (using the word now 
as descriptive of those who objected to Christian 
dogma and teaching on moral grounds) prepared 
to give up liberty and even life in defence of what 
they held to be truth; so it may be well toen 
lighten him by citing a few examples—examples 
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which will also show how far Christian persecution 
ceased, and religious freedom became 4 fact, in We 
middle of the eighteenth century. 


We will take, then, as our first-example Jacob 
Olive, master printer, who in 1756 was sentenced 
to. imprisonment for two years for publishing 
“Modest Remarks on the late Bishop Shetlock’s 
Sermons.” 

In 1762, Peter Annet, for the publication of 
a joumal in London called the Free Enquirer, 
in which he conducted a critical examination 
of the Pentateuch, was condemned to suffer 
one month's imprisonment in Newgate, to stand 
twice in the pillory with a paper over his head in- 
scribed For Blasphemy,” then to be confined to 
hard labour in Bridewell for one year, after which 
he was to be remanded to Newgate until he found 
security for his good behaviour during the 
mainder of his life. At this time he was seventy 
years of age, and after lingering for six or seven 
years in prison, death gave him release from 
Christian perseemion on January 18th, 1759., 

For publishing Paine’s “Ageof Reason,” Tiiomas 
Williams was sentenced in” 1797 to three years? 
imprisonment, the prosecution being instituted by 
a society with four bishops among its promoters. 

In March, 1812, Daniel Isaac Eaton, a Deist, 
was sentenced by Lord Ellenborough, also for 
publishing Paine’s Age of Reason,” to two years’ 
imprisonment and to stand in the pillory for two 
hours. Tt was this shocking sentence which called 
forth Shelley's stinging Letter to Lord Ellen. 
borough,” in which the memorable passage occurs: 
“By what right do you punish Mr. Baton? What 
but antiquated precedents gathered from times of 
priestly and tyrannical domination can be adduced 
in palliation of an outrage so insulting to haman- 
ity and justice. Whom’ bas he injured? What 
crime has he committed? It is because he is a 
Deist and yon a Christian. You copy the per- 
secutors of Christianity in your actions, and are 
an additional proof that your religion is as bloody, 
barbarous, and intolerant as theits.” 

‘These examples are collated from an excellent 
article on “ Past Prosecutions for Blasphemy and 
Heresy,” in the March number of Progress for 
1883, from whence I take the following account 
of one of these prosecutions:—" On the 16ih of 
January, 1819, began a series of prosecutions, 
instituted by the Society for the suppression of 
Vice, against’ Richard Caulile, and his associ- 
ates, shopmen, and shopwomen, The first. vial, 
that’ of Carlile himseli, began on October 12th 
of that year, and after a nine days’ defence, 
ended by his being sentenced to pay a fine 
of £1,500; to be imprisoned for three years, aud 
to find sureties for his good behaviour for the 
term of his life. Ln consequence of his non.com- 
pliance with the law, this intrepid man, to whom, 
more than to any other, we owe such freedom of 
expression as we to-day enjov, endured wo less 
than nine and a half years’ imprisonment. The 
sale of Paine’s “Age of Reason,” for publishing 
which he was sentenced, was not suppressed for a 
single day, though various expedients were in 
time adopted to evade the law. For the same and 
similar offences, his wife, Jane Carlile, sutfered 
two years? imprisonment, His sister, Mary Anne, 
also two years. William Holmes, Jolin Barkley, 
Humpliey Boyle, Joseph Rhodes, Mrs, Susannah 
Wright, Willian Tunbridge, James Watson (who 
afterwards so ably fought in the batile for a free 
press, logether with lis fiend Henry Hethering- 
ton), William Campion (editor of the Newgate 
Magazine), Richard Hassell, Thomas Jefferies, 
John Clarke (author of the Critical Review), 
William Cochrane, William Haley, and ‘Thomas 
Reley Perry, all of whom cattied on Catlile's busi- 
ness, had also sentences varying from three yeas 
to twelve months? imprisonment. Various other 
trials took place in Edinburgh avd elsewhere, 
several who were arrested not being brought to 
trial.” The last of the Carlile tials, that of Perry, 
took place in July, 1824, and in’ prefacing the 
teportof the Vials ot Ulese persons, Carlile, writing 
from Dorchester gaol in the sixth vear of his 
Imprisonment, was able to say, and Mr. Branson 
is requested to take note, “All the publications 
that have been prosecuted’ have been and are con- 
tinned in open sale.” 

Writing upon Carlile, lately in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, Mr. G. J. Holyoake makes 
some pregnant remarks. “Tn days when gentie- 
men were transported for having in their pos 
session Paines ‘Age of Reason,’ Carlile publish 
ed editions of his works, "He was impri 
soned himself altogether nine years and thee 
months—his wife was imprisoned—more than 150 
of his shopmen were at varios times imprisoned 
Henot ouly resisied the felters upon the press, 
but inspired others to resist. He wrote heretical 
books, delivered lectures, and by his pen and 
speech and in person maintained the conflict, unt 
he established a free press. Like Paine, recog’ 
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tion and credit has never been given ile, be. 
cause of his heretical sentiments. ‘The enlarge 
ment of freedom has always been due to heretics 





who have been unrequited during their day and 
defamed when dead. No publisher in any counts y 
ever incured so much peril to free the press as 
Richard Carlile. Every British bookseller has 
profited by hisintrepidity and endurance. Specu- 
lations of philosophy and. science, which are now 
part of the common intelligence, power, and pro- 
fit, would have been stifled to this day but for 
him.” 











Iwill not proceed to quote more of these pro- 
secutions, the list of which could be very consider- 
ably extended, but would like to ask whether it is 
possible that Mr. Brunson is ignorant that the 
laws under which these men were convicted are 
still unrepealed? As the law in England stands 
to-day, by the g and 1o Will. IIT. cap. 35. any 
person convicted of blasphemy (which has been 
defined by jndges to. mean’ simply denial of 
Christianity) for-a first offence may be adjudged 
incapable of holding any public office or employ 
ment, while upon a second conviction he becomes 
disabled from being a plaintiff in the law courts, 
incapable of being the guardian of his own chil- 
dren, and liable to three years’ imprisonment, 
‘This is but one out of many laws all directed to 
the same object; and Christians cannot argue that 
they are simply relics of a barbarous age, for, put- 
ting aside the fact that they have been enforced 
very recently, a Bill which solute as April 889 came 
before the British House of Commons with object 
of the repeal of these laws, only received 46 votes, 
and found its most zealuos opponents among those 
members who most loudly boasted of their 
Christianity. = 

Of course Mr, Brunson lias never heard of this 
debate, has never heard of infidels syffering for 
their opinions, know nothing, in fact, of the 
upon which he expresses so confident an o 
pethaps, notwithstanding the evidence adduced, 
will 5Ull believe that Christians in general are op 
posed to the enforcement of laws against people 
for matters of opinion, But there happens to bea 
noteworthy test, so far as British Christianity 
concerned of how far this isso. ‘There is in existence 
in London a Society whose efforts are directed to 
obtaining the repeal of the blasphemy laws which 
stil disgrace the statute-book—and which Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge in a recent trial described 
as “shocking”—yet, out of the thousands of 
established and dissenting clergy in the country, 
in 1889 fwo only had become members of that 
society. One wasa Unitarian who was too ad 
vanced even for that liberal body; T have myself 
heard him declare that he bad received frequent 
hints from cleryymen of his own denomination 
that his room in that ministry would be preferred 
to his presence, This gentleman has since died, 
and the sincerity of Christians in their opposition 
to persecution is now shown by the presence of but 
one solitary Church of England clergyman on the 
list of members—a gentleman whose orthodoxy is 
so doubtful that the Bishop of London lias inhibited 
him from preaching in his diocese. 

‘This matter of the relation of modern Christianity 
to persecution seems to me so important, and there 
exists such extraordinary ignorance on the subject, 
that [have treated it at'such length as to be un 
able within the compass of an ordinary letier to 
deal with the remainder of Mr. Brunson’s reply 
which Thone to have space allowed me to do on a 
future occasion. In bringing my reniarks on this 
subject to a conclusion, [ would strongly advise Mr, 
Brunson when next he writes on Christianity and 
persecution to limit his use of the words the free 
dom from intolence that we now enjoy” to the 
members of his own particular sect, tor itis cer 
certainly not true so far as Freethinkers are con 
cerned that intolerance—Christian intoleren 
is dead. And he will find it well in futive to ex- 
amine facts before he makes such a ‘bald and in 
accurate”? assertion that “there is not that in 
infidelity which makes martyrs”—this when seven 
years have not passed sine 
tenced by an 











































































Mr. Foote was sen- 
vowedly Christian judge to one 
'S imprisonment for the publication of the Free- 
thinker ; when the latest blasphemy prosecution in 
America is scarcely two years oldj and while Mr 
Viktor Leuustiand is at this very moment servings 
a sentence of one year’s imprisonment in Sweden, 
with other prosecutions hanging over his head, for 
writing and lecturing against Christianity. Cra 
ignorance of a subject upon which an opinion is 
expressed is no defence when statements such as. 
those of Mr. Brunson are made. T do not for a mo 
ment believe that he wrote in bad faith, Cleistian 
prejudice blinded his eyes and barbed his pen, and 
Jed him to make random assertions about a nvetter 
of which he knew nothing, and apnatently took 
no trouble to make any ingniries. But 1 yet hope 
that he may beled to see the truth, and to give 
up the vain’ pursuit of this will o’-the-wisp Christi- 
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anity, turning his eyes from the skies to the world 
around him, patting his new wine into new botiles, 
and blending what truth there is in the Palestinian 
ethics of nineteen centuries since with the newer 
and richer exp 











ence of this our present day.” 
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Kobe, August 24th, 1890. 








FVAR.C. AQUATIC SPORTS. 
95 

‘The swimming taces and diving competitions, 
postponed fom Satu day, came off 5 esterday after. 
noon at the bathing barge, and commenced with 
standing headers fom the top of the barge. Eight 
entered for this event and seven turned out 
Mottu was the victor, beating Campbell by one 
point only, 

Motte 

The 

















1] Campbell . 
item 





a| Arthur 3 
programme was a 





next 
swimming race, 100 yards (open), Mott ag 


on the 








winning, and coming in first by 20 yards. 
entered for this, six competing. The tide yas 
very strong agaiust the swimmers, thus slow tine 
was the result, 4 min, 20 sec, ‘The first three 
were :— 
Mottu.., .1| Martin . 2| Shepherd 3 
‘Then followed the long dive, for which eight 


entered and six came out, Campheil winning by 
about 30 yards. . 
Campbell 


Bight 











F Kenny src 8 | APINE conn 5 
Running headers from the spring board was 
the next event, for which wine entered and seven 
tied. Mottu again won, diving in fine form ané 
beating Campbell this time by two points, though 
the latter went off gracefully. 
Motta, 1] Campbell esse 2 | Arh sccseaee$ 
‘The quarter mile swim, for which six were entered 
did uot come off, the slong tide deterring those 
entered. 
‘The running headers from the top of the bage 
s won by Mottu, with 26 points, Canipbell, « 
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good second, with 25 points, Arthur. dived ‘in 
capital form. Six entered, and all tied. 
Motta 1 [Campbell cscs 2 | Rall ‘a 








‘Then came the 100 yards swimming race, open 
to non-winners in China and Japan, tor which eight 
entered and five statted, Arthur won, alter a very 
close race with Campbell. ‘The prize was a pait of 
porcelain incense bur nets kindiy presented by Ar 
Metta. The race was from the barge to the pon 
toon, the lide being too strong to swat against. 
Arthar sos 1 | Campbell 2 | Balk ... s 
A scratch race was got up for 100 yards {ow 
the barge to the pontoon, Eleven went in for this, 
and Crawford was the victor after a close race 
with Gibbs. 
Crawford 











2 | Gibbs ..., 2 | Campbell ono 3 
The Committee conducting the sports were I 
Litchfield, judge; J. Kickett, time-keeper; W. 
Til, starter, The Judges of the diving were 
Messrs. G. H. Scidmore and F, H. Huoper. 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE RE- 
PORT FOR NAGASAKT FOR 1889. 
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quis of Satisauny. 


Nagasaki, April 14th, 1899. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to report on the 
Trade aud Navigation of the Port of Nagasaki for 
the yeat ended December 31st, 1889, enclosing the 
following tables -— 
L.—Return of the Principal Acticles of Importto 
saki during the sears 188 
Ti—Return of the Principal Articles of Exputt 
from Nagasaki during the years 1889 88. 
TIL—Table showing the ‘Total Value of all Ar- 
ticles Exported trom aud Imported into Nagasaki 
to and from Boreign Counties during the yeas 
1889 88. 
1V.—Return of all Shipping at the Port of Na- 
gasaki during the year 1889. 
V.—Reinrn ot Foreign Residents and Fiems 
‘Lhe total imports and exparts for 1889 88 ate as 
follows :— 
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” 1,393.405 
aise in imparts of 89,024] 2 | 
exports of go Sg92, and a total increase in U 
trade of the port during List year of 179,873 eve 
that of the preceding year. 

Four steamers, valued at 65,8022. 
dating 1889, whereas two vessels 
07,525/., were sold in 1888, 
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valued at 
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The value of cotton manufactures imported dur- 
ing 1889 only amounted to 4.6022. as against 
5.5811. in 1888, showing a decrease of 979. 

Tiere is also a decrease in the imports ander 
the head of woollens and mixed cottons and woollen 
goods of 2,4901., the figuies being 2,083/. for 1889, 
and 4.5731. for 1888. 

Tn metals there has been a considerable inerease 
daring the year under review, caused mainly by 
the necessary materials for the Kiushin Railway, 
2,774 tons of tails were imported at a cost of 
Tol. Plate and sheet iron to the amount of 
86111, and the figure for miscellaneous metals 
totals to 30,1322, forming a grand total under the 
above heading of 52,8272. for 1889, against 26,8101. 
for 1888, being an increase for 1889 of 26,0111. 

“Lhe import of sugar has decteased during 1889, 
though slightly, being 9,042,846 Ibs. in 1888, valued 
at 62,4731. and 9,695,189 Ibs., valued at 69,738 
1889, being a deci ence of 247,657 Ibs., with an 
crease in value of 7,265/. : 

There is a decrease in the quantity of white 
sugar imported of 359,751 Ibs., but an increase in 
the value of 4.0442. 

Brown sugar was imported to the extent of 
4,004,033 Ibs., valued at 21,6042. in 1889, against 
3,891,939 Ibs., valued at 18,5250. in 1888, being an 
Tncrease, both in quantity and value, over the pre- 
ceding year. 


























‘Vhe consumption of kerosene oil during 1889 
was nearly 100,000 cases more than the preceding 
year, due to the increased demand for it through 
out the country, and the enhanced value of the 
native seed oil. ‘The business in oil last. year, ge- 
herally, was not remunerative to importers, al 
though’ prices, on the whole, show a rise on the 
previous year. Atlantic brand hay continued the 
favourite, Chester selling at about § c. per case 

Russian oil is in more favour than formerly, 
1g at about 10 ¢, or 3}d. per case below Atlan- 
ity is said notto be always reliable, 
»pened with Atlantic, selling at 2 dol. 
45 c. (7s. gd.). Dining February, March, and 
April, the average price was 2 dol. 30 c. (7s. 1d.), 
to 2dol. 35 ¢. (75. 3d.) May sawa decline to 2 
dol.20 ¢. (6s. g4d.), and in June, July, and August 
it was sold at 2 dol, 17 ¢. lo 2 dol. 18 c. (6s. 83d. 
to 6s. 8id.), from which point it rose by degrees to 
2 dal, 30 C. (75. 1d.), which was the closing price 
on December gt. 

Chester was sold at 2 dol. to 2 dol. 12 c. (6s. 24d. 
to 6s, 64d.) in August and September, rising to 2 
dol. 16 c. (6. 8d.) in October. 

Denugs show a slight decrease of 1922. in 1889, 
the figures being 6,827/. in 1888, and 6,635/. in 
1889. ; 2 

Under the head of machinery, which includes 
instruments, &e., there is an increase of 5,264. 
the imports in 1889 being 22,534/., against 17,270/. 
in 1888. 

The import of raw cotton has, as will be seen 
by the following table, more than trebled during 
the last three years:— 



















1888, 1887. 
Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
~ Lbs, ¢ Lhe. ae 
497515222 91,535 #209,757 55,595 1,362,121 30,997 


‘The increase in 1889 being 1,541,456 Ibs., valued 
at 35,64ol. A considerable’ quantity is con- 
sumed by the local spinning mill, avd the ve- 
mainder goes up country for hand spinning, &e. 
Some portion has been re-shipped in native bottoms 
to ports in the inland sea, This trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Chinese, 

The import of beans, palse, &c. has decreased 
about 4go tons in quantity, but the value is higher, 
Leing12,317/. in 1889, against 10,579/. in 1888, an 
increase of 2,2381. 

Beans and peas constitute two of the staple 
exports fiom Korea, but the export fell off some- 
what last year, owing to the bad harvest in that 
country. By far the large portion of the crop found 
its way to Osaka, - 

Gunny bags, which appeared in last year's 
report valued at 8,og1/., have fallen this year to 
3,S101., owing to the great probability of a cessa 
tion of the export of rice consequent upon the har- 
vest reports after the rainy season last year, the 
import of gunnies depending almost entirely on 
the export of rice. J 

‘The import of hides which was considerable a 
few years ago has continued to deciease, as they 
mosily yo to Osaka to be worked up by the native 
tanneries as mentioned in last year’s report. 

In imports during the year 1889 the exchange 
between doliars and sterling has been calculated 
at 3s. Id. to 1 dol., and the totals for the exports 
for the year under review have been converted into 
sterling at 3s. 12d. to the dollar, 

The total for the exports for 1889 compares 
favourably with 1888, being 943.8032. against 
844,016/., an increase of 99,84o!. in favour of 1889. 

“Fhe export of tea of all classes had declined to 









































12,6391. in 1888, and 15,089. in 1887. 
is nat likely to vecover tn the future. 

€ export of rice during 1889 exceeded that of 
1888 by 3,092 tons, the figures for ihe two years 
being 41,24) tons valued at 217,830/. in 1889, and 
38,152 tons valued at 195,250/. ms 1888. 

‘Vie trade was faily vemunerative. ‘This staple 
was principally shipped tothe northern and sou 
thern continental ports of Europe. ‘The shipments 
for the year were mostly sent forward by June, 


This trade 

















after which date an anticipated deficit of alont 
15 per cent. in the crop, on account of excessive 
ins, occasioned a considerable tise in the price 





of rice, and entirely stopped the export. 

‘The market in January, 1889, stood at 2 dol 
9 ¢. (6s. 4d.) for Higo rice, and 2'dol. 1 ¢. (65. 1d.) 
for Hizen, per picul of 133% Ibs. Prices with slight 
fluctuations remained fairly steady for the fast few 
months, the lowest figure being teached in April. 
Alter that month, prices rose considerably. In 
August, Hizen stood at 2 dol. 75 c. (8s. 4d.) and 
Hizen at 2 dol. 65 c. (8s, 0}4.) per picu 

In September, quotations rose 3s. higher, gra- 
dually declining’ again Ull in December the figures 
stood at 3 dol. 5 ¢. (9s. 3¢.) for Higo and about 
10 ¢. less for Hizen per picul. 

It is not expected that there will be any rice ex- 
ported during 1890, unless the market price falis 
considerably. 

The export of wheat in 1889 exceeded consider: 
ably that of the preceding 12 months; the figures 
being 34,648/. in 1889 against 23,980!. in 1888. 
Veing “an increase of 10,6592. in tavour of 1889. 
The increase in tonnage exported to 2,895 tons. 
Owing to the floods in the Yangtze Valley in 
China, and the great destruction of crops, prices 
in Amoy advanced from 1 dol. 80 ¢, (5s. 74.) to 2 
dol. 35 c. (7s. 4d.) "per picul. 

The export of coal from Nagasaki shows a 
decrease compared with that of the previous year. 
The figures for the last three yeais are appended : 
































9 1889. 1889. 
Quantity. Value. Qnantity. Value. Quantity. Valu 
Tons, Pe ‘Tons. £ Tons 

641,150 403,543 770,710 353.094 $86,567 288,146 


There is, however, an increase of nearly 50,0001. 
inthe value, Following the plan adopted in last 
year’s report, I give below a memorandum of the 
stock, supplies, and sales of the Takashima coal 
during the past year together witha list: showing 
the highest and lowest prices obtained for lump 
and dust coal, at that various ports where it was 
sold :— 























Tons. 

Stock in hand January 1, 1889... a 7,642 

Takashima, a het output for 1889... 308.434 

Nakanoshima, a net output for 1889 ...... 85.931 
Total... 401,907 

Tons. 

Shanghai 

Hong-kong’. 

Yokohama’... 

















Kobe 
Singapore 3,408 
Nagasal 135,206 

Total... sevcetees 385,889 
Stock in hand December 31, 1889, 16,018 tons, 

Prices. 

Lump Coal ist Com 
Port. Highew® Lowest. Highest: Loveest 

Shanghai ...Taels 2.6.75 v4 4°35 + 4°50 «2 50 
Hongkong ...Dollars... 875 «.. 5940... 715 += 3°70 
Yokohama ...Dollars.+. 6:90 «++ §°00... 5°50... 4700 
Kobe sarees Dollars... 7°00 +++ 6 30 +05 5°00 vu 435 
Sinvapore ...Dollars... 7°60 44. 760... — os — 
Nagasaki ...DollarS... 9°00... 4°25... 4°50... 2°60 
‘The decreased output of this mine dwing 1889 


is accounted for by an epidemic which bioke out 
among the miners lasting from July to November 
during which time the output of the mine was re 
duced to half the wsual quantity, and even less 
during August and September, when the epidemic 
was most severe. 

The produce of the numerous mines in Chiku- 
zen is estimated to have fully come up to, if not 
exceeded, a total of 720,000 tons. ‘The prices 
averaged during the year 3 dol. 20. (os. 11d.) 
per ton for common, atid 5 dol. 50. (178.) for best. 

The owner of the Takashima mine have en- 
deavoured to exploit other seams of coal, which 
known to exist in the neighbourhood of that mine. 
Their chief undertaking in this direction was the 
opening of a mine at Matsushima, a small island 
about 20 miles from Nagasaki, A shaft was sunk, 
but serious difficulties were encountered owing 
to the ingress of large quantities of sea water 
through flaws in the seam. Worle was, however, 
steadily progressed with till the latter end of April 
of last year, when a more than usually laige flaw 
caused such an enormous inflow of water as to stop 
all further operations, In spite of the most approv- 
ed pumping-machinery with which this mine was 
supplied, the water gained so tapidly that all 
hopes of this undertaking becoming a_ financial 
























the insignificent amount of 5,385. in 1889 against 
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success were abandoned, and the machinery has 
since removed to other mines. 





‘The export of camphor during 1889 was some 
500,000 Ibs. less than in 1888, and the value was 
5.4gof. under the figures for the previous years. 
Prices opened in January at 22 dol. 30 ¢. (3/95. 
Sid.) per picul of 1334 Ibs.5 but owing to the 
demand for the Chinese and Indian” niarkets 
icy continued to tise during the year, till early 
in December the highest figure was reached, 34 
dol. 50 ¢. (50. 78. 6d.) per picul. After this prices 
fell before the close of the year to 31 dol. (ql. 16s. 
64d). Adutteration, as mentioned in last year’s 
report, Was more systematically cattied on than 
ever. 

Inder the heading garin, beverages, and pro- 
visions, there was avery considerable increase in 
the export during 1889, the figures having risen 
from 14,0512. in’ 1888 to 52,0312. during the year 
under review 
he total is made up of miscellaneous articles, 
such as flour, rapessed, salt, potatoes, rice, Leer, 
dried fish, sundry edible seaweeds, &c. 

‘There has been a considerable in 
export of copper, from  1,302/. 19s. od. in 1888 to 
8,498/. 6s, in 1889. It was mostly in bars and 
slabs, with a small quantity of sheet coppers the 
ialance of under rool. being made up ofa little 
lead and a few miscellaneous articles. 

‘The remaining articles consist of the usual mis- 
vellaneons exports to the China markets, and do 
not need to be separately dealt with, 

The general result of last year’s trade, both ia 
imports and exports, has been fairly satisfactory. 
The trade with Viadivosteck was about the same 
vs in 1888, with a tendency to increase, but there 
was no special development. The exports con. 
sisted of vice, wheat, Hour, both Japanese and 
Ametican, coals, and miscellaneous Japanese pro- 
duce, 

‘The trade in piece goods with Korea mentioned 
in the last two reports lias greatly fallen off in 
1889; roughly, nol more than half the former 
amount was taken by that country, Nealy 
everything in Korea is bought with produce, and 
wade suffered in consequence of the bad harvest. 
The falling-off was partly due to the constant inter 
ference with trade by the Korean Government. [vis 
said that most of the Japanese engaged in the wade 
have lost money during 1889. 

During the year under review a flour milling 
company was formed amongst some foreign re- 
tesidents at this port. The mill is constructed on 
the latest roller principle, and, when working to 
its full extent, will be capable of producing over a 
ton of flour per hour. ‘The mill was completed and 
commenced operations towards the close of the 
year. ‘The grain used is exclusively Japanese, 
and it is hoped that the flaur produced by this mill 
may gradually supersede American in the Viadi- 
vostock market, and for local requirements. 

The dredging of the hatbour of Nagasaki has 
proceeded more or less steadily during the whole 
of last ‘The mud and deposit temoved ace 
all taken to a small bay which is being reclaimed 
a couple of miles distant outside the harbour. ‘The 
cost of these operations amounted to 25,775 dol. 
(5,5162.) 

‘The first section of this railway from Hakata to 
Kurume, a distance of 223 miles, was coummen- 
ced in September, 1888, and was completed and 
opened to traffic on December 11, 1889. Work on 
the other sections is not yet begun. 

In 1887 several instructors in the mode of 
raising silk worms and reeling sille were engaged, 
and since then this industry shows signs of increas: 
ed vitality. ‘The wages of the instructors ate 
paid partly by local taxes, and the cost of the 
schools defrayed by the villages of the neighbour. 
























ease in the 



















































hood and by those petsons who are desirous of 
New mulberry gardens 
is 





promoting the industty. 
are being planted, and increased attention 
being given to the cultivation of those now exist 
There was a marked advance in prices in 188 
In the latter part of October of that year 670 
dol. (104l. 6s. od.) to 680 dol. (1052. 17s 11d.), 
were paid per picul of 133} Ibs. and in November 
730 dol. (1132, 138. 72d.) to 740 dol. (1150. 45. 
Od). The outlook is consequently improving 
for silk manufacturing companies, Hand-reeled 
sill for export Lo foreign countries did not ex- 
ceed 2,000 Ibs., but laige quantities were manu 
factured for home consumption, It is hoped 
that this industry will be favourably looked 
upon when the old fashioned methods are aboli« 

ped and a good article is placed on the market. 
le best cocoons are sent to Nagasaki to be 
teeled, but those of lesse: iy ave reeled 
in the villages. Experiments in reeling by machi- 
ery are shortly to be made with machinery which 
has just been finished, ‘The Nagasaki silk factory 
has incteased its capital and extended the area 
of ils buildings in order to carry on large operations. 

The brick manufactory at nasa, on the opposite 
side of Nagasaki harbour, and a glass blowing 
firm ave supplying local requirements, Other new 
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enterprises area flour mill, ice making, and electric 
light companices. 

‘After considerable opposition in the local assem- 
bly, itwas decided to carry out of a system of 
waterworks for the town of Nagasaki, ‘The works 
are calculated to supply a population of 60,000 
inhabitants, with a maximum average rate of 20 
gallons per head per day ora total of 1,200,000 
gallons, for ordinary domestic, public, mauufatur- 
ing, and shipping requirements. The actual census. 
of the town and foreign settlement on December 
31 last was 44,921 persons: consequenily there will 
be an ample supply of water even if furnished to 
the suburbs of the Lown, or in case uf furuce increase 
of the populati 

‘The storage reservoir is consteucted at the junc- 
of two valleys, 232 feet above the level of high 
water in the harbour, and the water will flow into 
the town by gravitation alone, without the use of 
any pumping-engines, The reservoir dam will be 
55 feet high at the deepest part of the valley, 20 
icet wide at the top, and about 520 fert long. “The 
reservoir is calculated to hold 90,000,009 gallons of 
water when full, equal to a reserve of 100 days? 
supply for the present population of the town. 
‘This is estimated to be ample enough, even at the 
time of the heaviest drought in Nagasaki, the 
calculation being made with the annual rainfall 
and the drainage area for the reservoir. 

Close to the outer slope of the reservoir dam 
three filter beds will be constructed, rectangular in 
shape, and measuring 120 feet by 80 feet. The 
dimensions have been calculated, so that two of 
the beds working ata time will be sufficiently to 
filter in 24 hours the necessary quantity required 
for a day, with the moderate velocity of 6 ine 
per hour, the one in reserve being kept as a provi- 
sion for sand, cleansing, or vepairs. 

‘The service reservoir, or pure water basin, 
measures 150 feet by 80 feet, and having a depth 
of 13 feet 6 inches, holds about 900,000 gallons of 
filtered water, [vis built. below the ground level, 
and is covered with brick arches to prevent dust 
from falling in and to check the growth of vegetable 
matter to some extent; it will also serve lo keep 
the water cool in summer. 

‘The distribution ofthe water will be by a 
principal main of 14 inches in diameter fom the 
service reser voir to the entrance ofthe town, where it 
will branch intotwo secondary mains of 12 inches 
and ginches diameter. From these ayain, service 
mains of diameters varying from 8 nches to inches 
will branch off to supply the whole of te town. ‘The 
total length of the pipes is about 25 English miles. 

‘The supply in the foreign settlement will be by 
means of service pipes branching from the steet 
mains into the honses or premises of all who may 
wish lo use the water, paying a moderate sum for 
such connection, However, in the Japanese town, 
and also in some parts of the settlement, it will be 
difficult to resort to a universal house to house 
supply, or to avoid having recourse to the far 
satisfactory plan of public standposts, or street 
fountains. ‘These will be fitted with self-closing 
valve at top, from which the public may draw their 
wat 

Fire hydrants are to be placed at intervals of 
about 300 feet, both in the Japanese town and the 
foreign settlement, and as the supply of water will 
be constant, they’ are available at all tines for 
extinguishing fire by simply screwing on the hose. 

‘The total coast of the waterworks is estimated 
to be 300,000 dol. (46,252/.).. The works were 
begun i April, 1889, and are expected to be com 
pleted in April, 1891. 

‘The foreign shipping trade of this port amount 
to 779,501 tons, including all those which called at 
Knelisotsu for coals, and the total shipping inelud- 
ing Japanese foreign going vessels, but excluding 
Jocal coasting trade in small steamers, schooners, 
Ke., amounted to 1,011 vessels of 1,079,431 tons, 
being an increase of 119 vessels and. 100,016 tons 
over the shipping and tounage of 1888. 
















































































_——_leaglish shipping has increased by 22 vessels and 


46,982 tons, and German shipping has increased 
ly 5 vessels, but has decreased in tonnage by 
18,501 tons, 

The foreign mail steamers which call here 
regularly ate those of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, the Canadian Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, and the Nord Deutscher 
Lloyd Steamship Company 

The foreign population of Nagasakion December 
31, 1889, excluding Chinese, numbered 306 persons, 
with 10 firms. ‘The Chinese community numbered 
692 persons, with §9 firms. 

Tie Japanese population of Nagasaki at the 
close ot the year was 54.502, but of these only 
39,034, occupying 9,230 houses, were registered as 
Delonging to the district, 

In April, 1889, several outlying villages were in- 
cot porated in tie urban jurisdiction, which accounts 
for the increase in the number of inhabitants. 

Lhave, &e., 























(Signed) Jonn J. Quis. 
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RerTurn or THE Import TRADE oy 


Nacasakt iy THe Veans 1889-1888. 











1889." 1888.4 

Article, Quantity, Value, Quantity. Value 
é 

Cotton manufactures. — — {ooo — 

Woollen and) mised 

cotion and woollen... — = dpi es 

Metals and manufactures of — E 

Tron rails ones LOS 2774 08h 

Iron plateand sheet 6p Sore 

Miscellaneous .. = = 





gar, white 
ar, brown 
igar, rock, candy, &e. 






Steam vessels 
Kerosene oil... 
Miscellaneous We: 
Drngs 
Dyes é 
Machinery 
Silks and satins 
Wines oes veceesene 
Miscellaneous Eastern 
Raw cotton 

















Total 
Grand total 


*rdol. = 35. 1d, 


t To the totals of the imports from gold 


Ths. 
Lbs, 4yc043033 












ber 
jons 3, 














20,518 





45.742 6,050,007 42,608 
Bioos 3.891039 sas 
398 


691,156 











60,738 








63,802, 
4145 


4 
$13,479 


2 
1,363,010 





1,370 
131093, 
par 
6,833 


theta 


$200,787 
rouse 
asa 
350.447 








370,073 


S19549 


ing countries for the 





first nine months an addition of 20 per cent, has been made, and 
the gross amount forthe year calculated at 3s, 1 to 1doly 


Rec \prrucation. 


Articles. 


Cotton manufactures 


Woollen and mixed cotton and wool! 


len... 


Metals. and mznufactures of 


Kerosene 
Sugar 
Miscellaneous . 











Total .. 





Taste I1.—Return or tHe Exrorr 





1889 
£ 
4,002 





2,083 
52,527 
470745 
6.738 
o 273,545 











4499550 369,516 





TRADE OF 


NaGasakt ror THE Years 1889-1838. 















































1889." 1888. 
Articles. Quantity. Value, Quantity, Value. 
‘e “e 
Green—buskettired..Lbs, 216,836 a7 $86,249 $0843 
Green—pansheed Lbs. ee OE sols 1304 
Rancha and sundrich.ths, $63,433 3je07 WOsSioud fee? 
Rice Tons gulag 219.830" 38eigs 19E.a50 
Coat Tons gorse auboay s3ites He5.uen 
Coat for hips Tons dgtsiya toosea $3quens 200,070, 
Dried Fish 
Cittletsh Lbs. 34810743. 68078 4702.833_ 82,025 
Inco an Tenens e608 Tyree ach 
Sharks fins Lbs! a38ire Hyts4 £139 
Shrimpe That Seereay~ seat’ satareey haa 
All other Hos: qgaisag yea Oyneay 30383 
Miscellaneous 
abs. 4 180,017 33777 160.489. 39,276 
Tons glogs 2pho3 73H 7.06 
Drags = =" 387 33a 
Gratn, beverayeny ana 
provisi = — gor 1 
Clpper and ottier metals = iS 
Nushrooms: sacs sLbs. 336,396 111293 349,819 
Paper “Lbs. * 2 
Porcelain, ie a retyo 
Ehelincke=AwabilocLbs, — ggsiesy tasar a43.at9 
AMD othe prone cone 1 n3h0n 
Textile tabrics (ae 





Timber 
Tobacco 

Wax /vegetabie 
Wheat 

Other articles 



































2 38,09 § 
48 13,930,167 2 

















Total = 844,016 
ear itd. t rdol. = 3s. 1d, 
Rec \piTuLaTion. 
Value. 
Articles. 1889, 1888, 
z é 
Tea $385 see 12,630 
Rice 217,830 195.250 
Coal 405/513 3539004 
Dried fish 0,104 
Provisions 8,068 051 
Wheat coe 34048 23,080 
Miscellaneous ... 139,192 wwe 143,089 
Total sso 943.865... $44,016 
Tasce UL.—Rerurn snowine Tr Torar 
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AND 


ImporTED INTO 





ALL ARTICLES ExrortTeED FROM 


To Fonrign CouNTRIES IN 1889-1888. 


Country 

Great Britain— 
England 
Australia 
Canada 
Hongkong and 

Straits Settlements 

United States 
China seo 
Korea wo 
All other countries « 











Total es 
Exchange for 188 








imports, 3s. 1d. to T 
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Rs 
1889. 
£ 
110.179 
1,633 
Aitoo 


263,016 
370758 
2821388 
34,097 
201,641 





+ 9439595 


Ex. 





dol 
Exchange for 1888,—Exports, 3s. 1d. to 1 dol. 














NaGasskr vRoM AND 
ports. Imports 
TASB. RQ. ase, 
£ £ & 

roiee87 143.027 124434 
nas 32 

5023 12 

53.896 67,740 

7 akyaz0 

067 o,a27 

16,049 25,168. 

10%S14 50.092 31,700 

$44,015 440,549 369,516 


poits, 38. 18d. tot doles 


UN 






To the totals of imports from gold-using countries 
for the first nine months an addition of 20 per cent. 
has been made, and the gross amount fur the year 
calculated at 3s. 1d. to 1 dol. 





Taste 1V.—Return or att THE SHIPPING IN 
tHe Consutar Disrricr or NaGasakr iN 















tHe Year 1889. 
Evrenen (Nacasaxt avp Kucninorst), 
Sailing Steam Total, 
Nationality. Now fons. Nov Tons, Now Tons. 
Gf Vestels. of Versels, "of Vercels 
Papaiiede’ aca oe NAD ce Ope " 4onass 
Teeish BB iggy oe brid 
German a thre ass iesr 
Soruantie “s Seldon 





F 324420 
rr counties 















































Wa gos “18 a8 
Total ees $4 oe 31606 2s G47 otOEQS «O9T 1.079.413 
Total for 1888 45 1. borttq 839 ogttgha 88a" gpeetge 
Of the above shipping — 

Bxtenuo Nxoasa 
Sailing. Steam, Total. 
Nationality. No, Tons, lo. ‘Tons. No. Tons. 
OE Vessels, of Vessels.” of Vessels, 

Japanese BERL ae $04 vee S6UISDB one 31 8844400 

tish L377 co 40.a73 < 208“ ggergse 

German 32 2 Belang 2 235 20 

Norweigiait 43 Solty aR "Spt 

Russie nas =o SRG RMbO ch ag gan 

Other couttties aa) ges 279 TL AIR) Se 
Total cece 43 + 16,779 ne BBD us OGM 380 vs 938 wsseH 
Total of 9888 $8 0) 78419 Wi gag Sisjorg Jae S38s039 

Sailing. Steam, Total. 
Nationality, No, uns. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Of Vessels. of Vessels. of Vessels, 

Japanese wae It BP a 4B 42007 ee $3 4688S 

Tenis gee Bios SS Take 

Norwegaino. — =e ES eos 

Russian 2 Sacer s = 

Other counties — 2 ela iase 
Sobel dace $8 xa 98D wh GR ws Comebae etien BGA 
Total of 1888 13 $72 ooo WAT 1330046 oo 140 ove 139,518 

Taste V.—Rerurw or Fortin Resipents 

Ap Firms iy Nagasaki on DacemBer 


31st, 1889. 
















Nationality. Residents. Firms. 
British ss 5 
American 3 3 
Austro-Hungarian 7 
Belgian =? 
Chinese . 59 
Danish. = 
Dutch ... =_ 
French. 3 
German 3 
Italian . Zs 
Portuguese ae 
Russian esate 1 
Other nationalities oe 
Total 75 











LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eee 
(Reuter “ Srectan” ro “ Jaran Mam.”’) 





London, August 23rd. 
The troops are again under arms in Buenos 
Ayres, and a fresh revolution is feared. 
Tondon, August 23rd. 
New York is shipping silver largely to Brazil. 
The Queen has pardoned Dhuleep Singh. 


London, August 24th. 

The ironworks and factories in Victoria and 
New South Wales are being closed for want of 
coal, owing to the colliers ceasing to run through 
lack of hands and to the difficulties of other 
means of transport. A general paralysis of 
trade is the result, and provisions are only to 
be obtained at exhorbitant prices. 


London, August 26th. 


Through the strike of the marine officers in 
Austalia, there are now twenty steamers lying 
idle at Melbourne. 








[Eaow Masia Parans.] 


Madrid, August sth. 

Cholera has broken out in Badajoz and 
Toledo. 

August 8th. 

Cholera is increasing but slowly. In Madrid 
two cases were reported, 

By consent of the President of the Council of 
Ministers, a fresh conference has been held with 
the Archbishop (Sr. Nozaleda), and the Rev. 
Fathers representing the religious orders in the 
Philippines, during which subjects concerning 
the Archipelago were dealt with. : 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 


TOKYO.YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 
Down Tratns travic Simnasit Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30," 10.25, and 11.45 a.m, and 1.25, 
2.30, 3.551 4-45;t §-50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m, 


Up Trains eave Yowouama Station 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,¢ 19.22, and 11.30 
3. 4.254, 5.90, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.0, 

Fanus—Virst-class, sen 60 ; 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains mai 
wasaki, 
run throug! 








at 6.30, 
m., and 12.45, 2 
ind ros p.m 


Sen 40 











h without stoppii 
wa Stations, 






TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 


Tuatns Lavi Yorouassa (down) at 6.50, 0, 10.20, 
11.25 4 12.40, 3.25, 4.55. 5.35) and 7.45 p.m. 
and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.49, 9.40, and 11.07 a, 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25, and 9.40 p.m, 


Fares—To Hodogaya, sx sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen Totsula, sen 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 uj 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; 10 Hiratsuka, sen 65, 
Sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 78, sen 50, sen 25 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6 s0 am. run no further than Kyoto arriving 
there at 11.20 p.m.3 at_ 10.20 a.m.no further than.) 
ng at 10.10 pains; at 12.40 pm. no further than 
arriving there at 0.co>p.m., at 3,38 pam. no further thar 
‘at S48 pomp and the traln at £33 pane Tune £0 
at as pm. next day. 

A tramway runs between Kozu and Y 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yunor 
distance 1} ri). 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY. 
Down Trains Leave Koz at 8.30 a.m,, and 12.50 
2.13, 4.57, and 7.10 p.m.; GoTEMna at 9 52 a.m., and 































roTo (distance 4 ri, 
and Mivanosh:r, 

















1.32, 333, 6.18, and 8.32 pm.; Numazu at §.20 and 
10.40 am., and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m. ; Sut 
ZUOKA at 7.20a.m., and 12.19, 4.12, 6.50, and. 10.59 





p.m.; Hamastatsu at 6 and 10 a.m, and 2.40 and 6 45 
p.m, and 1.16 a.m.; Tovonasut at 7.10 and 11.10 
a.m, and 339 and 7.45 p.m., and 2.14 a.m.; Oru at 
859 am., and 1.05, §.22, and 9.28 p.m., and 4.02 
a.m, ; Nacova at 9.45, and 11,50 a.m,, and 2, and 6.08 
p-m., and § a.m,; Giru at 10.53 a.m., and 1, 3.06, and 
7.09 p.in., and 6 a.m,; OGAKI at 11.24 a.m., and 1.28, 
3.33, and'7.38 p.m., and 6.28 a.m.; MAIBARA at 9.48 
a.m, and 1, 2.49, $.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.45 a.m. ; 
Hixone at 10.05 a.m., and 118, 3.02, 5.28, and 0.06 
pam. and 7.58 a.m.,; Bana (Otsu) at'12, 3.15, 4.106 
7-40, and 10.43 p.m. and 934 a.m.; Kyoro at 12.45, 
4.05, 5.35, and 8 pan. and 10.14 aam.; and Osaka at 
2,25, 5.35, 7-20, and 9.50 pam., and 11.42 a.m. 


Ur Trains Leave Koae at 5.55 and 9.55 a.m. and 
1455, 3.48. and 5.20 pam.; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 

and 3.06, 5, and 6.36 pam; Kvoro at 5.35 and 8.40 
am., and 12.40, 4.36, 6.40, and 8.05 pan; BaBa 
(Otsu) at 6.18, ‘and 9.31 a.m., and 1.30, 525, 7.31, 
and 8.50 p.m. ; Hikone at 7.56, and 11.05 am. and 
3.03, 7:02, 9 08, and 10.25 p.m. ; Marpara at 8.13, and 
11.20 am., and 3.19, 7.20, and 10.42 pm.; OGAKT at 
9.30 aam., and 12.36, 4.37, 8.46, and 11.54 p.m.; GIFU 
at 9.57 am., and 1.02, 5.04, and 9.15 p.m. and 12.17 
am.; Nagoya at 6, and 11am, and 2.10 and 6.20 
p.m, and 1.09 a.m. ; Orv at 6.43 and 11.44a.m. and 
2.56 and 7.04 pams and 1.41 a.m.; Tovonasnt at 8.30 
am., and 1.30, 4.42, and 8.52 p.m., and 3.17 a.m 
Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 9.45 am., and 243 and6 
p.m,, and 4.25 a.m.; Su1zvoKa at 5.15 and 9.07 a.m., 
and 12.45, § 20, and 9.45 p.m.. and 7.08 a.m.; Nu- 
Mazu at 7.03 and 10.40 a.m., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 8.43 a.m.; Gorempa at 8.15 and 11 58a.m., and 
3.38 and 8.28 p.m., and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 
a.m,, and 1.17, 4.58, and 9.49 p.m., and 11,07 a.m, 

































































Fares—Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sen 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
Sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sem 
71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57. yer 2.38, Yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, Je 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 948, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
3.72, yen 1,86; to Gif yen 6.15, ve 4.10, yen 2.05 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 

















a i $ Pret 
05, ven 4.70, yen 2.35; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 

Je a.991 to Baba jen B10, yen 2.40, yen 2701 to 

Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 560, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 

0.21, yon 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen o81, yen 

6.54, yen 3.27. 

The down train at 8.33 
the 


m. runs no farther than Kyoto,arriving 
‘at 12.12 pan, no further than Nagoya, 
at §.05 p.m. no urther than Shizuoka, 
and the. train at 7.10 pam. runs to Kobe, 

next day. The up train at g.3s a, 
Shizuoka, arriving there at 8.49 p. 
no farther than Nago} A 
ig panes and the train at's.30 pate 
At T-40 p.m. next day. 





fat 11,20 pa 
10 pa 









arriving at 12.50 p, 
runs no further, th: 
At o.g¢ a.m, and 14$5 9, 
Fespectively’at 6.07 a1 

runs to Shimbashi ar: 








OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains LEAVE Oyama (down) at 7.15 and 945 a.m., 
and 2.1g and 5 20 pm.; Krxru (down) at 5,9 11, and 
11.40 a.m,, and 4.10 p.m.; MArbasnt (up) at 6,12 and 
10.35 a.m’, and 1-55 and 6.35 p.m; and Krrtu (up) 
at 5.10, 7.13, and 11.37 a.m., and 27 p.m. 

Fares—Oyama to Kiriu, first-class sen 97, second. 
class sen 66, third-class sen 33; to Macbashi, first- 
class yen 1,51, second-class yer 1,2, third.class sen 51. 
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OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave Oruxa (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 








and 12.08, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.go p.m.; KAMAKURA 
(lown) at 741 and 9.81 m., and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14. 
6.28, and 8.41 p.m,; and Zusmimuna (down) at 7.50 





and 10 a.m., and 12:25, 1.50, 4.23, 6.341 and 8 §0 p.m, 
Yowosura (up) at 645, 855, and 11.20 a.m., and 
12.50, 3) 5.10) and 7.45 p.m.; Zusuimuna (up) at 
7.01, 9.12) and 11.36 a.m., and 1,06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
Bor p.m.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.115 9.22, and 11.46 
am,, and 1.15, 3 26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.in, 

Fanws—To Kamakura, first-class sem 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sem 5; and to Yokosuka ser 30, sex 20, sen 10. 























OKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 

Trains trave Ueno (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.50, and 
40 vam, and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursuxomiya 
down) at 10 a.m. and 3.03 and §.59 p.m.; SHIRATCAWA 
(down) at 8 a.m, and 12.96 and 5.41 p.m; Kontvaata 
(down) at 9.25 a.m. and'1.s54 and 658 p'm.; Fuxu- 
suima (down) at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m. 
Sexpat (down) at 6.15, 10.25, and 10.0 a.in. and 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m. 

‘TRAINS Leave IcntNosext (up) at 6.40 am.,and 
2.50 pm.; Suiocama (up) at 7 and 11-05 a.m, 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m; Swwpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
am, and 3.45 p.m.; Fucusmima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, 2.36 p.m.; Kontvawa (up) at 8.29 
am,, and 12.22 and 4.28 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 

d 0.47 a.m., and 1.40 pam. Ursunoaaya (up) 
at'6.20 and 905 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 

Faras.—Ueno to Utsu E 
second-class ven 1.32, third 
yen 4.10, yen 2.74, ¥1 
3:32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, yew 2.15; 
to Shiogama ven 6.75, veu 4.50, yen 2.25, 








































SHINJIKU-HACHIOJI. RAILWAY, 
TRAINS Leave Sutnyiku, ToKvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m; and Hacmoyt 
(up) at 5.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m, 
Farus—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sex 30. 





TOKYO-MAEBASHT RAILWAY. 
Trains teave TOKyd (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
850, and t1.4o 4.m., and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m. and 
Maunasnt (up) at 6, 8.5. and t1.50a.m., and 2.50 
and §.5¢ p.m, 








OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY, 
TRAINS Leave Ovama (down) at 6.50 and 9,25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Mrro (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4.55 p.m, 


Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84 
third-class, sex 42, 








TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 


‘Trains tava Tarasant (down) at 6.go and 0.25 
a.m.,and 12.29 and 3.15 p.m; and Yonowawa (up) 
at Sand 1 a.m, and 1,50 and 4.55 p.m. 





S, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 





UTSUNOMIYA.NIKKO RAILWAY, 
Trains crave Ursunomiya (down) at .25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and. Nikko 
(up) at 7.20 and 11,35 a.m, and 2.25 and 4.55* p.me 
* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
Stkamuns tuave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.55 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m.; and Leave 


Yorosvka at 7.10 and 10,90 a.m,, and 1.30. and 4.00 
pom.—Pare, sr 20. 














MAIL STEAMERS, 


Bek pus 





THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
nghay, > 
gas) 





From § 
Navas: 
Kobe cee 

From Canada,&e. per C. P.M. Co. 

¥rom Hongkong. per P 
om Eurone, va 


Hongicong... 


per No VK. Frilay, Aug. 2oth 


Sunday, Aug. 31st.* 
» & 0. Go. Sunday, Aug. 31st-t 


per M. M. Co, 








Fritay, Sept. sth.t 





# Straits of Belle Isle left Vanconver on August rith 
left Nagasaki on August 26th« 
left Hongkong on August 27th. 


+ Ancona 
t Saghalien (with French’ mail) 





THE NEXT MAIL.LEAVES 


For Canada, &c. perC, P.M.Co. To-day, Aug. 3oth, 
Ber As per P.M, Uo. Saturday, Aug. joth. 
‘or 





per M. AM. Co. 
} per N.Y. K, 


per O. & O. Co. 
per P.& O.Co. 


Sunday, Aug. gist, 
hanghai, 

obe, “and 
_. Navasalei 
For Amenica.. 
For Hongkong, 
For Europe, vi 


Tuesday, Sept. and 





Wednesiay, Sept. 3rd 
Saturday, Sept. oth. 








Hongkong. 





per N,D. Lloyd. Sunday, Sept. 14th. 


UNIVE 


LATEST SHIPPING. ' 
= + =. 
ARRIVALS. 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
2and August,—Handa 2tsi August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Siu, 22nd 
August,—Volkkaichi 2tst August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Diummond, 
22nd August,—Hakodate 2oth August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
231d August,—Bonin Islands 15th August, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alhany, British steamer, 1,742, Porter, 
Augus—Kobe 22ud August, Genera 
son, Bell & Co. 

Eclipse, American ship, 1,535, Shillabar, 23rd 
Angust,—Kobe 13th Angus, Tea and General. 
—W. M. Strachan & Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 23rd August, 
—Nagasaki gil August, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Glenorchy, British steamer, 1,840, Ferguson, 23rd 
August Shanghai 1gth August, Ballast. — 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Haswell, 
23rd August, —Shanghai and ports 16th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,789, Jacobs, 24th 
August,—Shanghai 20th August, General.— 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Kit Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 24th 
August,—Vokkaichi 231d August, General,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 24th Angust,—Kobe 23rd August, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sydney, French steamer, 2,500, Vaquier, 24th 
August,—Hongkong 13th, Shanghai 18th, and 
Kobe 22nd August, General.—Messageries Ma- 
ritimes Co. 

Alercury (13), cruiser, Captain C, J. Balfour, 24th 
August,—Hongkong 16th August. 

Wanderer (4), screw-sloop, Captain Geo. A. Gif- 
fard, 24th August,—Hongkong 13th August. 
Ning- Chow, British steamer, 1,735, Allen, 25th 
August,—Kobe 23rd August, General.—W, M. 

Strachan & Co, 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kerruish, 25th 
August,—Singapore rath August, Rice,—Sa- 
muel Samuel & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Carrew, 
25th August,—Yoklkaichi 24th August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Occidental, American ship, 1,534, ‘Taylor, 2gth 
August,~ New York 12th April, Kerosene and 
General.—China & Japan ‘Trading Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
25th August,—Hakodate 231d August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, 26th August, 
Hongkong 19h August, General.—Simon, 
Evers & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
26th August,—Handa 25th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 26th 
August, ~Yokkaichi 25th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, 
26th August,—Kobe 25th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 26th August,—Yokosuka Dock 26th 
August.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 27th August,—Hakodate 25th August, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 27th 
August,—Yokkaichi 26th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Fanciro, American steamer, 2,246, 
D.'S. Austin, 27th August.—Hongkong 22nd 
August, General—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
28th August,—Yokleaichi 27th August, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Mongkut, British steamer, 850, Anderson, 28th 
August,—Hongkong 19th, and Kobe 26th Au- 
gust, General.—C, P. M.'S.S. Co. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H. Walker, 
28th August,—San Francisco 12th August, Ge- 


neral.—O. & O.S.S, Co. 
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Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 28th 
Atugust,—Kobe 27th August, General —Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Sussex, British steamer, 1,619, F. H. Holt, 28th 
August,—Hongkong 16th and Shanghai 24th 
August, General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suu, 28th 
August,—Vokkaichi 27th August, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 

th Angust—Kobe 27th Au 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 29th 
August, —Vokkaichi 2sth August, General.— 
Nippow Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
agth August; —Hakodate 2 
Nippon Vusen Kaish 














575 Drummond, 


, General. — 























DEPARTURES 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
2and August,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
2and August,—Kobe, General.-—Nivpon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Nagats Maru, Japanese steame: 
23d August, —Hakodate, 
YVusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878 
Aupust,—Hongkong vid Kobe 
General. —P. & O. SN. Co. 

Glenartuey, British steamer, 1,045, Brass, 24th 
August,—Kobe, General.—Jaidine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suro, 24th 
August,—-Voltkaich, Genetal—Nippon Yusen 








1,160, Ekstrand, 
General Nippon 








Seymour, 23rd 
nd Nagasaki, 

















‘o Maru, Japanese ste: 

August,—Kobe, Gene 
Kaisha. 

Alliance (6), U. 
25th August, 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,517, Thompson, 25th 
August,—Kobe, General.--Cornes & Co. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,820, Clark, 
25th August,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Virginia, British steamer, 1,515, W. Knott, 25th 
Au Kobe, General—Jardine, Matheson 
&C 

Hampshire, British steamer, 1,700, Kertuish, 26th 
August,—Kobe, Ric unuel Samuel & Co. 

Puyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 26h August, 
—Nagasaki, General. Niitsu Bishi Sha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
26th August,—Shanghai and ports, General— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 
dine, 26th Auyust,—Hakodate, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 

okltichi, General. — 


ner, 1,350, Drummond, 








Nippon Yasen 








. gunboal, Captain H.C, Taylor, 
Kobe. 
































4, Suru, 26th 
‘ippon Yusen 





Bombay, Buitish st 47, D. Roache, 26th 
Angust,—Kobe, Ge P. & O.S.N. Co. 
Mercury (13), eriser, Captain C. J. Balfour, 26th 

August, Hakodate, 

Wanderer (4), screw-sloop, Captain G. A. Giflard, 
26th Angust,—Hakodate. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pen- 
der, 27th Angusi,—Yokkaichi, General—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Port Philip, British steamer, 

R.N.R., 27th August, —Kob 

Samuel & Co 

Satsuma Maru 





nor, 














1,732, R. Gray, 
eral.—Samuel 








panese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
Kobe, Genetal.—Nippon Yasen 







Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 28th 
Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Vusen 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
28th August,—Vokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 
28h Aupust,—Hakodat 
Vusen Kaisha, 

Albany, British steamer, 1,742, Porter, 29th Au- 
gust,—Kobe, General mson, Bell & Co, 
Marte, ner, 846, Saiki, 2gth 
August » Gene Nippon Vusen 

Kaish 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steame: 
2° August,—Kobe, General.— 
Kaisha, 









» Christensen, 
ieral.—N ippon 





















512, Young, 
Vippon Yusent 
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PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Kobe: 
Miss J. Curr, Miss Atkinson, Mrs. Bonticau, 
Mr. W. Sharpes, Mr, Walkinshaw, Rev. 
W. B. Bonnell, and Dr. J. Fields, U. . in 





Yamamoto, Mr. 
Takano, and Mr. 
Boglay in second class, 34 passengers in sleerage. 
For San cisco: Mis, W. B. Bonnell and 4 
childien, and Miss E. Allen in cabin. 

Per British steamer Glenavon, from Shanghai: 
—Messrs. Kinnear, Bevis, McGregor Grant, Dun- 
can Glass, and Mrs, Allen in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, from Kobe: 
Mr. H. Thompson in cabins 1 Japanese in 
second class, and 78 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Sydney, from Hongkong 
Mr. Shoulz, Mr. Hirota, Mrs. A. Ghirardini and 
2 childven, Mr. and Mrs, M. Casenave, Mr. S. 
Joseph, Mr. Hart, Mr. and Mrs. C, Palmer, Mi. 
‘A. Gregory, Colonel and Mrs. Fishe and child, 
Miss Maud Jackson, Mr, A. E. Watherston, Mr. 
Tottenham, Miss Yellop, Mr. W. Rovy, Mr. 
Dann, Miss A. Werner, Messrs. J. Urghart, E. S. 
Pernott, Shaw, R. Simpson, Alex. Price, Thoma 
Gastiell, Mr. and Mrs, Allan, and Mr, Fouseca 
in cabin, 

Per American ship Occidental, from New York : 
—Mr. Swift in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Hakodate Rey. and Mrs. Joseph Cosaud and 
Mr. ‘Tsuruoka in cabin; 3 Japanese in second 
class, and 52 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mrs. A. Thomsen, Mr, and Mrs. Nishikawa, Mrs, 
Tanimoto, Messrs, Holm, Nomura, Kawamata, 
and Yehara in cabin; Mr, and Mrs, Ranita, Miss 
Nishikawa, Messrs, Empson, Ramson, Sekita 
Tashivo, and Sato in second class, and 64 passe 
gers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Afongkut, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe:—Mr. B, Schiireh in cabin, 

Per British steamer Belgie, from San Francisco: 
Hon. Lee Chon Quon, Mrs. J. S. McShane, 
Miss Maud MeShane, Miss Edit'Leimbach, Mrs. 
S.Cash, Me.and Mrs, W. J.C. Hill, Mr. Newman 
Cash, Miss A. R. Whitley, Rev. J. R. Woile, Me. 
W. K. Post, Mr. H. de F, Lockwood, Me. Robert 
Searles, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lemaitre, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Wallace Moore, Mr, and Mrs, A. C. Read, 
Rev. Jas. D. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Farnam, Messts. Chester Holcombe, C. P. Low, 
Geo. C. Wood, and J. Crawford Lyon in cabin. 
Kor Hongkong: Lieut. and Mrs; W. E, Donohue, 
R.A. in cabin, For Shanghai: Dr. and Mrs. 
Thos. L. Brander in cabin,” For Nagasaki: Dr. 
Wiles in cabin, For Kobe: Rev. C. K. Marshall 
in cabin, 

Per Bri 
Shangh: 


Mis Hirose Hide, ‘Mr 


cabin ; 





Sikida, Mr. Y. Silida, Mr. 
e 




















































































h steamer Sussex, from Hongkong vid 
—129 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Miss Porter, Miss Wilson, Miss 
Alling, Miss Vance, Miss Phelps, Miss Danforth, 
Messrs. Nishimura, Akakabe, Kawamura, and 
Tunga in cabin, 

Pe American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—For Europe: Mr. J. S. Lapraik 
and Mr. W. Gowings, R.N. in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Messrs, W. A. Whaley, P. Weliner, 
H. L. Miller and servant, and Geo. Murray in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Hakodate: 
Ishii in cab 











Nagaio Maru, tvom 

Messrs, Yamada, Nagae, ‘Vono, a 

5 58 passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

itish steamer P na, for Hongkong vi. 

ptain McCaslin, Mr. and Mis, E,W. 

Campion, Mrs, Travers, 2 childien, and amd 

Messts. Thos. Clark, E. Weissmiller, H. M. 
ly, Jean Webre, and Mrs. Oiutsune in cabin; 

nese and 1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 

























and poits:—Mrs. Ringer and 2 children, Rev. 
and Mrs. son and 3 children, Miss Garel, 
Captain Harvey, Messts. Cheong ‘Tap, H. D. 


Thorp, Omonye, Kasawara, J. Hodges, Yama- 
moto and child, Ichikawa, Obana and child, and 








Ota and child in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Hirata, 
Mr. Manabe and child, Mr. Ah Sing and child, 
Mrs. Shi Messts. M Huata, Ono, 
Yanigi, and Yotsnmoto in second class, and 84 





passengers in steerage. 





CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk for Fiance 29 bales, 

Per Japanese steamer Kibe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure $3,586. 














REPORTS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Drummond, teports Left, Hakodate’ the 20h 
August at 8 a.m.; had fine weather and moderate 
south-easterly winds to Oginohama and asrived 
there at 7.55 am. on the 21st met steamer Meiji 
Maru twenty miles north of Kurosali; while in 
Oginolama the weather changed and had some 
very heavy squal of rain, Left Oginohama at 
noon same day weather cleared and had fine wea. 
ther and moderate S.E. wind to Tnuboye; wind 
to Kawatsu, E.S.E., moderate; thence to port 
heavy squals of wind and rain strong E, wind and 
high'sea. Reached Yokohama the 22nd August 
at3 pan. 

The American ship Eclipse, Captain Shillabar, 
reports :—Left Kobe the 15th August; encountered 
light baling winds fine weather until evening: 
of 17th off Siwo-misaki; when a fresh breeze 
sprung up which rapidly increased to a violent 
gale with fearfully heavy S.E. sea and teriific 
squals from K.N.E.; sail reduced to lower iain 
topsail, foresail being blown to pieces; the 18th 
wind and weather continued, lowest’ reading 
barometer 29.275 the roth commenced with same 
wind, but weather moderated a litile towards even- 
ing; the 2oth squally unsettled weather, wind still 
from the eastward; the 21st similar weather the 
2and weather unsettled, barometer falling tapidly 
and sea from S.E. incteasing made for Owaii 
Bay, however wind came out from northward and 
blew violent gale with blinding rain and tenific 
squalls, and enormously high sea; sail reduced to 
fore and main lower and fore staysail; topsails 
blew away; unable to show any canvas at all, 
lowest reading barometer 29.033 the 23d wind 
moderated made all sail and cleared away dévxis 
of split sails, &c. 


























The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru 


Caprain 
Haswell, reports 


Left Kobe the 21st August at 
midnight; had fair weather with light S.E. to 
N.E. winds to Oshima; thence N.E. winds with 
heavy S.E. swell to Cape Sima at 4.21 went into 
Matoya Bay, glass falling and every indication 
of a typhoon; left Matoya at 450 the following 
morning with light’ W.S.W. winds and_ hewy 
swells passed American ship flying JIBR. Ac- 
rived at Yokohama at 8 p.m. 

















‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Kendeidine, reports :—Left Kobe the 23rd At 
at noon; had light southerly wind and fine we: 
to Ooshima; thence light S.E, wind and fine wea- 
ther with smooth sea to port. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama the 24th August at 9.40 p.m, Met the 
steamer On Maru at Tanabe Point (Kii Channel) 
towing a sailing ship. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omé Maru, Captain 
Christensen, reports:—Left Kobe Pier the 25th 
August at noon; had light easterly winds and hne 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at Yor 
kohama the 201h August at 5 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satsuoma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Hakodate the 231d August; 
had sivong breeze which increased to modeiate 

in afternoon fresh gale -with high southerly 
18 p.m. gale moderated to fresh breeze with 
hazy weather ; the 24th moderate southerly breeze 
and fine weather, Artived at Oginohama at 5 
p.m. and left at 8 p.m.; had light southerly bieeze 
and fine weather, Arrived at Yokohama the 25th 
August at midnight during the passage; passed 
steamers Vagato Maru and Toyoshima Maru. 

The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th August 
at 8 aim.; had light east to south-east breeze and 
fine cloudy weather right down to. Inuboye at 830 
p.m, on 20th; thence moderate northerly breezes 
clear cloudless sky, and smooth sea thionglhout 
the passage. Artived at Yokohama the 27th 
August at 8.50 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Austin, reports:—Lett Hongkong the 
uugust at 3.32 p.m.3 at noon on the 231d 
met Co.'s steamer Citina for Hongkong; had hve 
weather the entire passage, Arrived at Yokohama 
the 27th August at g p.m. Passage 5 days, 3 
hours, 46 minutes. 

‘The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 12th August at 
535 p.m; had fair weather and smooth sea wilh 
exception of the 27th when we had quite heavy 
sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th August. 

The Japanese steaner Nagata Maru, Captar 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left, Hakodate the 27th Au- 
gust at 8 a.m.; had light breeze and fine clear 
weather to Kurosald; thence overcast and heavy 
east swell. Acrived at Oginohama the 29th a7 
am, and left at 0.30 pam.; had fresh breeze fem 
N.E. with drizzling rain and heavy eastesly swell 






















































at 6 p.m, weather clearing but sea increasitg 
Arrived at Yokohama the agih August at 2.15 P.t™ 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
pee ee 
IMPOR’ 


The market during the weele has remained very 
depressed under the effect of the high rate of ex- 
change, but there seems more inclination at the 
the close to do. business in English Spinnings at 
the reduced rates. Bombays remain unchanged, 
with litth nimation, Shirtings and ‘L.-Cloths are 
without demand. Velvets and [alians have had 
some attention at lower rates owing to the rise in 
exchange. Sales for the week amount to 100 
bales English and 150 bales Bombay Yarns, 2,500 
pieces Italians, and 3,600 pieces Velvets. 


COON PECK GOODS 
































Grey Shintings—8iIh, 384 yds. syinches $1.35 to 1.99 
Grey Shirtings—olh, 3X4 yds. ysinches 1.65 to 2.524 
£. Cloth—7b, 24 yard: ches 4.30 to 1.50 
Indigo Shictings—ra yards, qyivehes... 1.25 to 1.60 
Assorted, 24 yards, joinches... 1.70 to 2.00 
Cotton—Italians andSatteens Black, 32 rex 











ches eed at 
TFuskey Reds—rf to 2ith, 24 yards, 30 
inches 
































































Turkey Reds—a} to 31h, 24 yards, 30 
inches. isk bues Cpls, SSE USS 
Turkey Reds—3) to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 
tmehOs~. Cy Fanizto nesta sete 19S 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinelies 4 50 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42 xinches 0 50 
Valfachslas, #2 yards, 43 inches O35 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 4o 42 yards, 32 inches. #400 ty 5.50 
Malian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches best 0.264 to 30 
ftatian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 
Medium .t.cecisasesusueeesee at ta 36 
30 yards, 32 inches 
ony to any 
31 inches i ong te ong 
Clots—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inch + 940 to oss 
Clotis—Presidents, 51 @ 56 inches... 0.50. to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 $6 inches ....... 0.35 to 0.60 
Hlnuleets—Scatlet and Green, 4to 341, 
per Ih 3 vee 830 UY 0.38 
COTTON VARTS. 
Nos. 16/24, Oudinary . $25.50 to 26 50 
Nos. 16/24, Medians 26.50 to 27.50 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest... 27.59 to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 29 00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ord 28 75 to 29.25 
Nos. 28/32, Med 29.25 to 31.00 
Nos. 28°32, Good to est... 31.00 to 31.75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best... 34.00 to 3600 
No. 428, Two-fold ie 34.59 to 35 00 
No. gas, Two-fold .. 35.50. to 39.00 
THR BAGEL 
No. 208, Bombay... 74.00 to $0.00 





No. 16s, Bombay ; 
Nos, so/eg, Bombay oo... 


MIETALS. 
‘There is still little doing in Metals. 


74.50 to 79.50 


























Wat tars, $i + $2.70 to 2.80 
Mat Bars, bi Sissies 2.80 to 2-90 
Round and square up tof inch 2.70 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted esses : Nom, 

Naileod, smail size. Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted 3000 to 3.15 
Sheet from... 330 to 350 
Galvanized Iron sheets b.co to 6.50 
Wire Nails, assorted vac. 4:00 to 4.50 
Yin Plates, pee box 4:80 to 5.10 
Pig Tron, Na. 3 sesso 130 to 1.35 





KEROSENE. 
No movement yet to any extent, though it is 
supposed that country dealers must be getting 


short. 
QUOTATIONS. 
ied Nom. $1.75 to 1-77) 





Nom. 1-70 to 1.724 
Nom, 1 67} to 1.70 
SNom: 1.65. to 1.674 





Only small sales reported of Common Manila 
brand at the following prices :—608 piculs at $3.85 
per picul, 2,883 piculs at $4.20, 565 piculs at $4.35, 
and 288 piculs at $4.50. In superior kinds no 
thing whatever has been done, Quotations un- 
altered. 


















Vhite Refined sone $5.80 108.40 
Atel aad "3.80 to 4.60 
‘Taiwanfoo... — to 
Pentama 3.00 to 3.40 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.20 
Cake 3.70 to 4.10 
raw 440 to 4.50 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was of the 22nd inst., since that 
date settlements amount to 263 piculs divided 
thus:—Hanks 17, Filatures 179, Re-reels 48, Ka- 
keda 19. Again there has been no business for 
direct export this week. 

‘As will be seen from the above figures, we have 


Digitized by Go« gle 





had more tade in Sill; holders at last made up 
their mind to face the loss on some of their goods 
and shippers operated accordingly. Now holders 
are again encouraged by a fall in Exchange of 1 
percent. and are already anxious to raise quota- 
tions, Indeed, some of them to-day refuse to go 
on at late rates and are going to waita little longer 
hopeful that exchange may further decline, 

Most of the trade has been for America, although 

ng the last two days Enropean buyers have 
operated to some extent in Hanks and Filatures. 
Telegraphic inteligence from consuming maikets 
does not improve, and the general out-look is not 
very cheerful. 

Supplies have been somewhat retarded by wash- 
outs of railway, tramway, and other roads. but as 
tepairs are made we may expect to see plenty 
of arrivals ere long. Stock in Yokohama is up to 
8,600 piculs, but we learn there is considerable 























cargo expected when the roads are made good, 
especially from the Northern and North-western 
provinces. 

‘There has only been one shipping opportunity, 
the English Mail of the 23rd, that vecsel—the 


Verona—took 29 bales for Europe, thus biing- 
ing the present export figures up to 2,133 piculs 
against 5,206 last year and 4,882 at the same date 
in 1888. 

Hanks.—There has been some buying dur 
the last two days, fair to good Hachofi bring 
$492}. The stock in this department is light, 
and arrivals are scanty, it being understood that 
the Home trade is using this class of Sille pretty 
freely. 

Filatures.—The bulk of the weeks’ ade has 
been in this class, and the following sorts suitable 
for the Uniied States have been fixed ; No. 1 Shin- 
shu $630; No, 2 $610, with one sale of Hakusuru 
$635 3 Katrosha $625; Hiranosha $620. In Koshu 
sorts various parcels have been settled at $640, 
$620, $610, and $600 according to quality and size. 
For Europe some No.1 is said to have been done 
at $640 with No. 2 at $600. Quotations are some- 
what irregular, some holders refusing to go on 
selling. 

Re-veels.—Not much done in this department. 
Dealers persist in asking too high prices as com. 
pared with Filatures, Some fair No. 1 has been 
done at $605, with No. 13 at $595; also some No. 
2 at $580, with lower quality sull at $575. 

Kakeda,—Some little business has taken place 
in common quality at $5353 beyond this nothing 
has been done. Stock is not large, and supplies 
are said to be blocked in the North by reason of 
the broken roads, 

Oshu.—Nothing has actually been concluded, 
although a sale of Hamatsuhi is being negotiated 
at or about $545. 

















QuorATions.—(NEW SILK.) 












Hanks—No, 
Hanks—No, 2 (Shins! 
Uanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinsh 
Hanks—No. 2 (josh 















































flanks—No, 2) to 3, .. Nom.$520 to 530 
Hane. 3.0, ees 
Hanks—No. ay coco sets 
Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers wrens 
Hilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers..- 640 to 650 
Filatuwes—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers... 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 0), 13/16, 14/17 en 610 to 615, 
Filatwres—No. 2, 16/15 4 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, ¢ * 600 to 605 
Wilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers as 
Re-reels—Extra EAGER ER 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) lest to. + = 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers...--.... 600 to 610 
Re-teels—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 denies... 590 to 593 
Retecls—No, 2, 14/18 deniers 380 to $85 
Re-reels—No. ai, 14/18 deniers - 70 to 573 
Re-reels—No. 3 $60 to 505 
Kakeda = 
Kakedas—No. ~~ 
Kaledas—No. 14 §70 to 57: 
Kakedas—Noo2 ahates eas 
Kaledas—No. 24 $50 to 355 
Kaledas—No. 3 540 to 545, 
Kakedas—No. 34 30 to 
Kakedas—No. 4 ay Boe 


Oshu Senda 
Hamats 
Hamatsuli—No. 3, 4. 

Sodai—No. ab... 








Export Raw Sills Tables to 29th Aug., 1890: — 





























Season s8go 91-1889 Go. 1884.49, 
Race. HAuR, Mavens 

rope 566 2,507 21535 
erice cen 152,629 2.92 

f Bales 2,081 5.136 4,827 
Hotat conc {BOER 24133 5,206 4,882 

lements and Direct} "0"' bens bh pe 
Export from ist July } 2,350 7,000 4 60% 
Stocle, agth August 8,600 4,600 7,800 
Availablesuppliesto date 10,950 11,600 12,400 


WASTE SILK, 


not been a single tansaction in this 
the week, 


Buying has been suspended owing to the rise in 
Sterling Exchange which prevents shippers operate 
ing at their customers? limits, It remains to be 
seen whether the present ease in Exchange will 
induce some fresh business. 


The only shipment during the week was 5 bales 
of Noshi to Trieste by the P.& O. steamer Verona, 
Present export figures are therefore 765 piculs, 
against 21 last year and 1,160 on the 29th August 
1888, 


Pierced Cocoons.—Still no business; several 
offers have been cabled home, but consumers will 
apparently not give what holders here require. 

Noshi.—Nothing whatever done. Sellers and 


buyers being too far apart, Same applies to all 
other departments. 
quorstions.— (NeW WASTE.) 
pns—Good to Hest...,.... 
lature, Best 
lature, Good ....... 
lature, Medium ... 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best . 
Nosh inshu, Best 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—Shinshi fi 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best ..... 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best. . 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary _ 
Kibiso—] ture, Best selected 
Kibiso— ture, Seconds e 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Dest... 
biso—Shinshu, Best 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second: 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair i 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Connon 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good Sh 
Kibiso—Liachojt, Medium to Low 
Kibiso—Neri, Goud to Common. 
Viawata—Guud to Heat 


There hi 
branch ai 

























$140 f0 $150 
135, 











140 























Isto 8 





Export Table Waste Sill to 2gth Aug., 1890:— 

















SHAEON 1890-91, 1839-90. 1¥8H-89, 
Piems,  Picutee  Picute, 

Waste Sille ... 765 02 
Pierced Cocoons.es....esu = vise 
765 St 1,160 
Settlements and Disect 2 Tels Meine reves, 
Export from ist July eo 908 300 
Stock, agth August... 9,500 7,900 7,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 10,300 9,800 8,100 


Exchange declined considerably at one time, but 
closes higher as under:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits 
3/108; Documents 3/108; 6m/s. Credits, 3/108 ; 
Documents 3/10f; New York, 30d/s. U.S., $ogi : 
4m/s. US., 89445 Parts, 4m/S., fes. 490; 6ni/s, 




















fes. 4.92. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 29th Aug., 1890 :— 
Raw, rieus, Waste, novia. 

Hanks ...... . 180 Bs 
Filatures + 4,830 S aoas 
Re-eeis .. 3.050 + STS 
Kakeda .. 325 | Mawata ‘360 
Osinu some 240 | Sundries... 190 
Yaysaam Kinds... 5 

Yotal piculs ...... 8,600! ‘otal piculs ...... 9,500 

TEA. 


A little more doing in Tea, and 4,690 piculs 
have been sold at unchanged prices. | Seitlements 
are now 6,940 piculs in excess of the whole season 
1889 90. Shipments of Tea continue to be very 
heavy, with a large quantity to go forward later 
on. ‘The Eclipse will sail in a few days, taking 
some 2,800,000 Ibs. from Japan. 











Common ... 10 & under 
Good Common. fh tor 
Medium. .. 13 tong 
Good Medium se 15 tot 
17 to19 
fin 20 toas 
Ce 23 to, 
Choicest Pier 


Extra Choicest 


EXCHANGE, 
Exchange has again fluctuated slightly, but is 
on the week about the same:— 


Hank Bilis on desnand 
Sterling Bank 4 months’ sight 





3/10. 
2 3/toh 
















Sterling —Private 4 months? sight yiot 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 2 3fur 
1e—Bank sight siereeneebaniays 7 

ate 6 eke Glog. 


Hongkong—Hanie sight ..... 


wo ah dis. 
Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 


1°) dis. 




















On Shanghai—Banie sight ssovesstann JOR 
On Shangiai—Private to days! sight... 734 
On New Yorle—Banle Hills on demand ...-.. 93 
On New Vorie—Private 30 day! sight sn. 94 
On San Francixco—Banic Hills an demani... 93 
Ou Sav FranciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight... 94. 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS, 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
{of whieh wo aro sole makers) are far auparior to 
Say others, ‘Tho chief advavtages ara:— 

1. Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

& Pian, Wormnuonhp. 

& Greatest obtainablo power for weigltt and space 


5 Quickness in raising stem, 
%. Avsouce of noise aud vibrations” 
‘Wo build Steam Lounchos of 

from tho smallost sizo suitable for 

‘of 14 tons and upwards. We also bo: 

Paddle Boats, ‘Tugs, Storm ‘Paddlo 

Btamers, and Boats in Hravtes fe. 8c, “Wo supply 

{2'English, Frendh oF Spanith. Sond for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO, 


WORKS: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 


181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 








SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, | 
Macwinery constTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition. 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wann, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market und’ Ex 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest nach 





inety 
usiness journal published——(subscription 12s. 6. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Stickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a lage exporter of Machinery aud En 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one o1 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house, Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Eng’ 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums to fo 
customers placing their orders in his bands. 
Firms dealing with Me. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and. stra 
Address :-—Me. Avthar V 
ering Otfiées :—81, Queen 
Registered address lor telege 


ham, Lot June 28, 1890. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
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of this wonderful medicine there Health 
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porter,” and an ‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 
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No notice will be taken uf anonymous correspondence. 
ever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
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all letters on business be addressed tu the M. ; 
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MARRIAG! 

At No. 6-, Bluff, Yokoiama, on September ath, 

Rev. 1.1. Brand, in presence of G» 

U.S. Viee-Consul-General. Rev. WILLIS M ASHMO! 4 

of Swatow. China, to CH RLoTTe A, Brown, of Yowohama. 

DEATH. 

On Saturday morning, at “40, 86, Muff, ReGinaLD 

Witttsa, infant son uf B. J. S. and Pattie Brinkwort!., 
aged 19 months 























‘MMARF OF NEWS. 
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Count Ito arrived at Kobe on the 2nd instant 
from Odawa 





ILLH. Prince Kuwt arrived at Tokyo on the 
agth ultimo from Kyoto. 


Coust Kurona will led 
and proceed to Hokkaido. 


ve the capital shortly 














Couxt Tyouye, who had been staying at Ha- 
kone for some time, returned to the capital on 


cussing matters in connection with a municipal 
loan to be raised next year to cover the cost of 
the city water-works. 


H.LH. Prince Arisucawa Tarvnito arrived at 
Kobe on the 2nd instant from Hamamatsu, and 
proceeded to Maiko on the same day. 





H.ILH. Prince Nasutmoto returned to the 
where His Highness had been staying for some 


time, 


In consrquence of the heavy rains on the 
30th ultimo, communication on the Tokaido 
Railway between Kambara and Okitsu was 
stopped. 


Tue Italian Minister, Cavalier R. de Martino, 
who has just left Japan for home, was received 
in farewell audience by the Emperor on the 
30th ultimo, 








A wotirication has been issned by Count 
Saigo, Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
closing the quarantine stations at Shimonoscki, 
Kobe, and Yukobama. 





Accorp1NG to a report by the Japanese Con- 
sulate at Fusan, from the 16th to the 22nd ult, 
nine Japanese were attacked by cholera there, 
five of whom died. 


Mr. Asapa, Prefect of Kanagawa, accompanied 
Is of the Kanagawa Prefectural 





hy a few offic 
Government, proceede 
gami on the 2nd instant. 


to the province of Sa- 








A spgctar. meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
the 3oth ultimo, and was attended by Counts 
Yamagata, and Goto, Viscount Aoki and Mr. 
Yoshikawa, the proceedings closing at 3 p.m. 











Rattway communication between Shinmachi 
and Honjo, which had been stopped in conse- 
quence of damage done to the line by the re- 
cent heavy rains, was re-opened on the 1st inst. 





Raritway communication between Shinmachi 
nd Takasaki, which had been stopped in con- 
sequence of damage done to the line by the 
recent heavy rains, was re-opened on the 1st 
instant. 








A sprctat meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
the rst instant, and was attended by Counts 
Yamagata, Yamada, and Goto, Viscount Aoki, 
and Mr, Mutsu. The proceedings lasted till a 
late hour, 





AccorpixG to information transmitted from 





the 31st ultimo, 


HLL, Prince Fusui, who had been staying 
in Chiba for some time, returned to Tokyo on 
the 31st ultimo, 





Count Itagaxt will proceed to Nagano Prefec- 
ture on or about the roth instant to meet a num- 
ber of his political friend 








Tue line of the Japan Railway Company be- 
tween Tchinoseki and Morioka will be opened 
for waffic on the rst October. 





Mr. Karo Masanosuse, editor of the Hock? 
Shimbun, will leave Japan during the present 
mouth fur America and 


HH. Pace An 
iron Tokyo. 
leaving 








Gawa Tarun started 
‘oon the 30th ultima for Hamamatsu, 
Shimbashi Siation at 9.30 a.m. 








A Meeting of the “Figen City Assembly was | Oyama, Minister of Sta 


heid on the 3oth ultimo for th: ros is ce No. 181, 
ino fae ah pun Go Hoyle 





the Japanese Consulate at Shanghai to the Fo- 
reign Department, from the 15th to the 2tst 
ulumo four Japanese were attacked by cholera 
there, three of whom died. 





Aw ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the and instant, at which Counts Yamagata. 
Saigo, Yamada, and Matsukata, Viscount Aoki 
and Mr. Yoshikawa were present, the proceed 
ings closing al 3 p.m 














A report by the Sanitary Bureau of the Home 
Department shows that the number of persons 
attacked by cholera throughout the Empire from 
the commencement of the epidemic to the 3oth 
ultimo was 10,758, of whom 6,244 died. 





Tue Regulations as to Colonial Troops, con- 
sisting of ten articles, were promulgated on 
the z2gth limo over the signature of Count 

te for War, by Imperial 
On the same day the 


capital on the 28th ultimo from Nikko and Ikao, | 


Regulations as to the Organization of the Ad- 
ministrative Court were promulgated over the 
signature of Count Yamagata, Minister Presi- 
dent of State. 





A report by the Sanitary Bureau of the Home 


| Department shows that the number of persons 


attacked by cholera throughout the Empire 
from the commencement of the epidemic to the 
2gth ultimo was 10,279, of whom 6,071 died. 








| Accorptne to a report by the Sanitary Bureau 


of the Home Department the number of persons 
attacked by cholera throughout the Empire from 
the commencement of the epidemic to the 31st 
ultimo was 11,959, of whom 7,008 died. 


Aw outbreak of fire took place early in the morn- 
ing of the 22nd ultimo in a house at Shinmimura, 
Aka gun, Okayama Prefecture, and ten dwell- 
houses and three godowns were entirely 
destroyed before the flames could be got under 


| control, 








‘Yue line of the Osaka Railway Company 
beoween Oji and Nara, now in course of con- 
struction, will be completed about the middle 
of September. The section of the Kyushu 
Railway, between Hakata and Moji, will be 
opened for traflic in February next year. 





An outbreak of fire took place early in the 
morning of the 22nd ultimo in a house at Shi- 
nomachi, Sanjo, Minamikambara, Niigata Pre- 
fecture, destroying one hundred and seventy-six 
houses, two godowns, a revenue office of the 
Niigata Prefectural Government, and four tele- 
graph posts. 











Tue Peers who have been elected members 
of the House of Peers held a meeting on the 
2gth ultimo at the Nobles’ Club, and the follow- 
ing members were elected a Committee for the 
investigation of political questions :—Counts 
Yanagiwara, Matsu-ura, and Matsudaira, Vis- 
counts Kageyukoji, ‘Tani, Ogiu, and Kano, 
Barons Nagaoka, Senke, Iwakura, and Maki- 
mura. 








AutHoucH perhaps there would not be a very 
brisk business in Imporis at the fall of the year 
under ordinary circumstances, the constant rise 
in silver has doubtless had the effect of accen- 
tuating the depressed condition of trade, and 
the present experience may be expected in 
a greater degree as the end of the year ap- 
proaches, Buyers will not look at anything except 
at their own figures, and even then are not 
eager purchasers; consequently Yarns and Piece- 
oods meet with very slow sale and in quanti- 
ties scarcely removed from retail. Metals have 
been taken in small lots at constantly diminish- 
ing values, and in some lines at very much 
lower rates. Kerosene has not been sold in 
sufficient quantity to make a trustworthy quota- 
tion, and the heavy stock of Oil on hand— 
750.000 cases—has a depressing effect on 
values, Sugar is unaltered, and only a little 
White has been taken. The Silk trade is much 
the same last reported, and if a litle more 
business has bees done it only been at ad- 
vanced figures in proportion to the further rise 
in exchange, or thereabouts, many holders still 
declining to “ part” at the prices offered. Small 
settlements of Waste have been effected, sellers 
appearing to be quite indifferent about business, 
though it is not to see how lung this atti- 
tude can be mainiained. Tea bas been pur- 
chased rather sparingly, higher rates having 
been demanded for the leaf most in request, 
and the rise bas kept off would-be buyers. 
Exchange has varied slightly, but is a shade 


donyenthanplagtiweek. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





ADVICE TO THE AUTHORITIES. 
Tur Kokumin-no- Tomo, which is one of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the proposed 
coalition of the progressive parties, adopts a 
very outspoken tone towards the Ministry on 
the subject of the prohibition of the alliance of 
political parties. The vigorous step taken by 
the Authorities in this respect has, we are told, 
served simply to place an impassable gulf be- 
tween the Government and the people. “Do 
not,” the ‘Tokyo magazine says, ‘ do not try to 
pretend that this measure was not devised for the 
purpose of thwarting the alliance of political 
parties out of power. - Say what you will to the 
contrary, the fact is known to the gods and to 
men who can see... But has the Govern- 
ment been able to attain ils object? Not in the 
least... On the contrary, the result has been 
entirely the opposite of what was originally ex- 
pected.” Our contemporary then goes on to 
state that the prohibition of the law has driven 
the progressive parties to go a step farther; 
instead of a temporary alliance they are about 
to coalesce into an entirely new party—a result 
for which they ought ‘to thank the Yamagata 
Cabinet, Statesmen in office have failed to 
understand the tendency of the times. They 
probably thought that the various political parties 
having shown their willingness to form an alli- 
ance for the sole purpose of opposing the Go- 
vernment, the latter, on its side, was entitled, as 
a means of self-defence, to frustrate the scheme, 
and that, if such a state of things were suffered 
to continue, the results might be very mis- 
chievous. If such was their idea, they were 
grievously mistaken, The existing political 
parties must not be confounded with secret as- 
sociations or treasonable combinations. 
object is clearly and openly declared in their 
political programmes. Even granting for a mo- 
ment that the Authorities have been able to 
isolate the political parties, this circumstance 














cannot prevent those parties from uniting 
in the Diet, If they can combine in the 
Diet, what good purpose is served by im- 


peding their alliance outside the doors of the 
Legisiature? In point of fact, an unexpected 
result has been obtained; the combination of 
political parties has assumed amore hopeful 
aspect. Originally intending to form an. alli- 
ance, they are now about to be united into one 
party.” Under these circumstances, our con- 
temporary advises the Government to think no 
more of suppressing political parties by uncon- 
stitutional means, but to resort to the only 
proper and legitimate policy, namely, that of 
controlling the situation by obtaining a majority 
in the House of Representatives. The Aosu- 
min-no-Tomo says in conclusion :—" With no 
party supporting them, Ministers are driving the 
parties opposed to them to desperation. We 
do not blame them for contending with the 
parties out of power. . ... We only regret 
that they are following a course which is not 
exactly wise. If they desire to engage in a 
contest with political parties, why not pursue an 
open and manly course of action; why not 
strive to follow the constitutional method of 
obtaining a majority in the Diet? If they won 
the day in such a contest, nothing could be 
more glorious, while even defeat would still be 
manly.” 























‘OE Goufas.all Wiis ieiveep excetlontadvieesin 
its way, but the defect of it isone common to 
much of the writing in the Japanese press—it 
does not go farenough, There can be no doubt 
that the step taken by the Government must force 
the hands of the opposition, and that it will have 
the effect of driving into actual combination 
Whatever sections of the progressionisis are 
capable of genuine fusion, But will that be a 
disadvantage? Will it even be regarded by the 
Government as a disadvantage? The law at 
present in force sanctions the foundation of 
political parties, but forbids their alliance or 
coriespondence outside the Diet. It has evi- 
dently no power whatsvever to forbid such 
an alliance on the floor of the House. The 
distinction then is this—that the Government 
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regards as sedition any alliance formed at 
present, where no. political issues are really 
before the nation, and where the sole object of 
such alliance must be to overthrow the Authori- 
ties. If the Kokumén-no-Lomo, or any other 
moderate representative paper, would tell us 
clearly and frankly what are the points of dis 
pute between the present administration and the 
progressionists; what the aims which the latter 
really seek to compass by combined oppositio: 
we should be in a position to distinguish be- 
tween the honest and the purely fractious ele- 
ments of the situation, But prety platiudes and 
vague generalities leave us just where we were. 











‘r10 
One of the results of the meeting opened the 
other day in the Nakamura Restaurant to com- 
memoraie the “ Anti-Treaty Revision Alliance, 
was the formation of a coterie under the high- 
sounding appellation of ‘The Equal Treaty 
Association,” Organized by Messrs. Vagihara 
Hanshi, Inagaki Shimesu, Aya Takewo, Maida 
Kagaku and other politicians of their class, this 
coterie is generally regarded as a demonstra 
tion by which the inveterate foes of the Kad 
shin-io hope to prevent any amalgamation 
between the latter and the liberals, the modus 
operand? being to resurrect the buried issue ot 
Treaty Revision, They held a meeting in the 
Koscikan on the 26tb instant, and after some 
speechifying they adjourned to the Kaikuatei, 
where about forty of them organized another 
meeting to deliberate upon regulations for their 
association, The following is the resolution 
adopted on that occasion :—The Association is 
formed for the purpose of investigating certain 
objects, meanwhile preserving an atiitude of 
suict neutrality towards all political parties. 
he first object of investigation is the means 
by which this Empire's treaties of amity and 
commerce with foreign States may be revised 
on a basis of perfect equality, to the end that 
the sovereign rights of the nation may be com- 
pletely asserted. The second object of the 
investigation will be the practical application of 
international laws, for which purpose bi-monthly 
meetings will be held and men of profound 
erudition well versed in diplomatic affairs will 
be invited to deliver lectures, The third object 
ot investigation will be the relative positions ol 
the rival countr: in the world, in order to 
study the means by which the balance of power 
may be preserved between the Orient and the 
Occident. Persons desiring to become mem- 
hers of the Association are required to be 
recommended by more than two members. 
The expenses of the Association are to be met 
by contributions from the members, and the fol- 
lowing ollicers are to be appointed for the con- 
duct of the ordinary business of the Associa- 
tion ; namely, five managers, five accountants, 
and one corresponding Secretary. 






































THE GALE. 
Tur gale on the 2gth ult. and the heavy rain 
together wrought considerable damage in va- 
rious parts of the Setilement in the form of 
flooding in the low lying parts, and by small 
landslips and injury to trees and fences on the 
Bluff. As might be expected from the direc- 
tion of the wind, the Bund suffered consider- 
ably, the posts along which have been washed 
up into the middle of the road and much 
damage done to the sea wall, ‘The Boat- 
house stood the gale well, but the top. of 
the bathing barge was demolished, and. lies 
in fragments behind the Harbour Works Office 
The Creek at Yato-bashi has suffered, a portion 
| of the retaining wall having been washed down 
In the harbour of course minor damage was 
sustained among the shipping, one case unfor- 
tunately being attended with loss of Tile. The 
|French mail steamer Spdaey broke away from 
{ber moorings and drifted on to the U.S. corvette 
| Omaha, Both vessels doubtless sustained some 
injury from the collision, but what is apparent 
from the shore is that the mail boat has lost 
her mizen-topmast. At the time of contact, 
the crew of the mail boat having been turned 
up as soon as she got adrift, four men were 
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knocked overboard, two of whom were drowned, 
one body having been washed on shore at the 
French Hatoba. 








MEETING OF THY TOKYO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY. 
Tue Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dusuy held a meeting in the afternoon of the 
26thult, The meeting was opened at 6 o'clock, 
iwenty-three members being present. A report 
was read showing the business transactions of 
the Chamber for the first half of the current year, 
commencing in January and ending in June, 
After this formal business was over, the meet- 
ing was asked to discuss the proposed memorial 
for the issue of Chamber of Commerce Re- 
gulations. Without any debate beyond a few 
questions relating to the import ot the draft, it 
was unanimously decided that the memorial 
should be presented. The meeting then passed 
on to consider the contemplated project of 
holding a joint mecting of the delegates of all 
the Chambers of Commerce in the country, 
In making this motion, Mr. K. Masuda stated 
that the original object which the projectors of 
the scheme had in view, was to invite the 
opinion of commercial and industrial circles 
throughout the country as to the expediency of 
postponing the enforcement of the new com- 
mercial code, But owing to shortness of time, 
it was found impossible to communicate with 
all those representing the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the country, so that the 
Tokyo Chamber had been obliged to presenta 
memorial on its own account, Thus the me- 
morial was deprived of much of the weight 
which it would have carried had it been made 
under the joint representation of all their con- 
fréres, In view of this fact, Mr. Masuda sug- 
gested that a second memorial embodying the 
views of the commercial and industrial classes 
in respect of the amendment of the new code 
should be presented to the proper authority; 
and that the Tokyo Chamber should take upon 
itself the work of preparing the draft amend- 
ments before November next, when the general 
conference of the delegates of all the local 
chambers is to be held in the capital. Mr, Abe 
‘aizo opposed this motion on the ground that 
it would be absolutely impossible to amend the 
code in any satisfactory manner within two 
months, and moved that the proposed meeting 
should be deferred until next year, After some 
debate, it was finally decided that the meeting 
should be opened in November and that a me- 
morial should be presented, not for amendment 
of the new law, as contemplated in the original 
motion, but simply for the purpose of pointing 
out the more important detects in the code 
from a practical point of view. The third draft 
resolution was that an investigation committee 
be appointed in the Chamber, A stand- 
ing committee consisting of fifteen members 
was appointed, and this committee was after- 
wards distributed into the five sections of foreign 
trade, home trade. finance, communications, 
and companies. We take this report from the 


Fifi Shimpo. 














yarot. 
Tix theories advanced by some of the writers 
who undertake to instruct the public about Japa 
nese affairs are often very novel. Here is an 
example, which we quote from the columns of 
a local English contemporary -— 





‘The poverty of the English language has necessitated 
the adoption of a word from the French, viz., employe 
but to translate yatoi by emplovéis to beg the ques: 
tion, and to deceive ourselves, and others, Vator 
means a hired person, or hireling; and to avoid the 
sliscourtesy of the term, the Japanese instesd of boriow: 
ing a word, as we have been obliged to, prefix the 
honorific 0, and speak of o.yatoe ‘To drop the lonori- 
fic, ans allude to an emplové us yatoi, tout court, is to 
be guilty of an intentional rudeness. 














Now the truth is that when a Japanesé speaks 
of on yatot or o-yatot, he uses the honorific 
prefix not for the purpose of sortening the tem 
yalor, but simply out of respect to the Govern 
ment in whose service the subject of reference 
is employed. If he addvesses the emplové di- 
rect, the prefix o or of has a divided significance: 
it refers primarily to the Government and se- 
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condarily to the person employed. But even 
in this case the use of the prefix is not dictated 
by any peculiarity in the import of the word 
yatof. The speaker simply follows the general 
rule of the Japanese spoken language, namely, 
that honorifics are not prefixed to names of 
offices—as hanji (a judge) ; kyoku-cho (head 
of a bureau)—but that they are prefixed to sub- 
jective terms having a genera! signiticance—as 
sewa-yaki (assistant), nakddo (go-between), and 
so forth, 
irrasshaimasu ka, but we do say, anala wa 
o-nakido de irrasshaimasu ka, though it need 
scarcely be observed that nakédo is not a word 
which in itself conveys any depreciatory signi- 
ficance. In the extract quoted above, however, 
there is no question of direct address: the writer 
speaks of “alluding to an employé as yatoi,” 
and in that sense he seems to us to put the 
saddle on the wrong horse. If we speak of an 
employé in a Government Department to an 
official of the Government, we should, of 
course, say on-yaloi or o-yalot; but ollicials 
of the Departnient where the euployé serves, 
would not be guilty of any rudeness whatever if 
they dropped the honorific in speaking of him to 
one another, As to the ev cafhedrd assertion 
that ‘to translate yafof by employé is to beg the 
question and to deceive ourselves and others,” 
we must be permitted to deny it altogether. 
“ Employé,” ot * person employed,” is the cor- 
rect tfanslation of the word ya/or. The writer 
in our local contemporary’s columns appears to 
Jabour under the curious haliucination that some 
refined or courteous significance attaches to the 
word emp/oyé because itis French, The unfami- 
liatity of the foreign language preserves it in his 
eyes ayainst the contempt attaching to its domes- 
tic equivalent. Yet we venture to assert that, in 
respect of politeness towards the person alluded 
to, there is nothing to choose between the three 
phrases :—“ He is employed by ;” “he is in the 
employment of ;” or “he is an emploré of.” We 
use employé because we have no equally short 
English expression, and for that very reason 
“employé” is the proper translation of the 
Japanese word yafor. Take up any Japanese 
official roll showing the personnel of a Depart- 
ment of State and you will find several names 
placed under the section “ Vatoé"—not ‘‘o- 
yalot” or “on-yatoi,” but simply “pated,” fout 
court. Would you, in translating that list into 
English, render “ya/or” by ‘“hireling,” or 
would vou render it ‘“enployé"? The truth, 
we think, is that precisely the same shade of 
derogation attaches to the anglicised word 
“emplové” and the Japanese word “yalod. 
We do not, in polite English, ask a man whe- 
ther he is an employé of such and such a Go- 
vernment, or such and such a Department: we 
distinctly prefer to ask him whether he is ‘in 
the service of ” that Government or Department. 
Complainis have often been made about the 
application of the term “ yaéoé” to foreigners in 
the service of Japan. Will anybody acquainted 
with the Japanese language tell us what he 
would substitute for the term? 



























































CHINESE DIPLOMA’ 





© REPRESENTATION ABROAD. 
Ay interesting correspondence has taken place 
in The Times respecting Chinese Diplomatic 
representation abroad. A correspondent having 
criticised the manner in which Chinese Mini- 
sters abroad are selected, and having referred 
especially to the new Minister in| London, 
replies have now been published from General 
Tcheng Ki-tong and Sir Halliday Macartney. 
The General, by the way, when we first knew 
of him ten or twelve years ago, was a Cap- 
tain; since then he has ascended, in popular 
appellation at least, through the ranks of Major 
and Colonel to that of General. We are 
informed as to the history of this correspond- 
ence, that the new Minister in London felt hurt 
at the original criticism, and in discussing the 
matter with his military attaché in Paris, was 
advised by the latter—who, as he says himself, 
has some connection with the press—to answer 
it. He accordingly instructed the General to 
write a reply, but being dissatisfied with the 
military man’s essay, he directed his English 
Secretary to undertake the task, and so the two 
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and | srine eon 
We do not say, anala wa o-hanji de| 


answers appeared togetherin Zhe Zimes and are 
quite obviously inspired from the same source. 
The General's communication is so funny that 
we reproduce it:— 
Paris, June 2th, 
While travelling recently, Tread in The Times of May 

28, «mn asticle entiiled ** Chinese Diplomatic Representation 
Abroad.” Melwugh Lam not pointed to in that article. 1 
think it'a duty, aya member of the diplomatic representa- 
tion of China in foreign countries, te point out some in- 
accuracies of the coespundent who writes Having 

exion with the P ess, 1 know that the most 
widely circulated of newspapers will readily insert a few 

ents in reply to errors that have been made, The 
isis of the cor-espondent refer chiefly 10 the follow: 
puints—Lhe Chinese Ministers are selected from 
functionaries who will consent to go abroad. ‘The new 
Minister in aris and London, M. Sieh uecheng, had no 
other relaiions with Europeans than a rather short rsidence 
at Ningpo | M. Sieh Fu cheng was the author of a paper 
in which be dwelt on gond ielations, especially with Russia, 
attaching small importance to the fiendship or enmity 
of the other powers. ‘The alice f a representative 
ster is not_a stepping-stone to an important, pos 







































hinese Ministers leave their Governments in ig 
+fwhat takes place abroad 
artachs from t eir relations and friends, Chinese diploma 





tists would find it difficult to adopt the customary fos of 
Western diplom 

Such are the statements of the correspondent. Let us see 
what foundation there is for them, When the new Mini- 
ster of Ch na to Paris and London, his r xeellency Sieh Fu- 
cheny, arrived here, several members of the Press came 
ty me to ask for his bi.geaphy. Acting in conformity with 

















the pre ept of Confucius which te sdesty is a 
corilaty of virtue, T would not grant their st. Their 
very imperfect judgmen nw, [ think, justifies me in 


abannoning this reserve. It is'true that his excellency Sigh 
was for five years Tattai of Ning po; bu! he had been fur ten 
years secretary of the Viceroy of Naukin, the superinten= 
dent of the maritime commerce of the south of China, 
Useng-Keuoe"any, the father of the late Marquis Tseng. 


















Mier the death cf this great man he filied the same place 
under the Viceroy Ly Hung-chang for an equal number of 
years. It was thanks to the knowledge of foreign affairs 





Acquired by him in the discharge of these duties, which 
trcught hin’ at every moment into communication with the 
European world, that he received the eppointment of 
Taotai at Ningpo, a port opened to international commerce 
Me was there at the time of the Franco-Chinese aifiiculties, 
and, ax a patiint, organized the defence there. At the 
same time, he was able to protect so well the persons and 
property of fureizners that the Europeans, when peace was 
concluded, expressed their vratitude t him in an address 
ublished at the time in a London newspaper, 
He was then promuted to the ulfice of Ghief Judge of the 
province of Hannan, This important «ftice is equivalent 
to that of Ligh Treasurer, filled by his Excellency Lew 
Shui-fun, at the time of his appuintment as Chinese 
sinister te London and Paris. Wien the appcintment of 
his Eaceilency Lew to th- Government of (anton caused 
a. vacancy in the diplomatic post cuwinidered by t e Chinese 
Government to be the most important in Europe, Sich 
Fuscheng, in consequence of the services he had rendered, 
his long exvevience in international affaires, and his diplo- 
matic capacity, was uaturally appointed to succed his 
Excellency Lew. “1 may add that it is not uncommon 
for a great Judge to pass to the :ank of Governor 
or Under-Secietary of State. I may refer, as an 
instance, to his Excellency Kwoh. the first Minister of 
China and London and Paris. !he accusation brought 
against our Ministers of leaving their Government in ignor- 
ance of What is passine abroad has as little foundation 
Such silenc~ would be less inte ble than elsewhere in a 
country whe ne Literati who have just left school 
frequently address Ling papers to the Fmper 

there is no occasion to say more. The complaint carries 
s own refutation. 



























































Another point. Thaye before me the paper by M. Sieh. 
Thar louked through it in vain for the extraordinary posi 
tion which M. Sieh is ssid to have given to Russia, [only 
find in‘ hapter II, eluting to the defence of the Chinese 
frontier, a pas-age advising the Government to select 
carefully the governor of the countries bounded by Russia 
soas ty maintain good relations with our neighbour, and 
avoid in future the misunderstandings which might ‘arise 
hetween the subjects of the two nations daily in contact 
with each other In Chapter V. M, sieh rec: mmends in 
the same way a good understanding with the other Powers. 
Tmust add a word on tne subject of the secretaries and the 
attaches, who have also been somewhat maltreated by the 
corresvondent it would be somewhat difficult for me to 
remember that Ihave been Secretary of Legation for 13 
years and that Dhave acied in that capacity under five 
different Ministers wirhout being either the relation or even 
the friend «fanv one of them —T will add, in conciusion, 
that the aloption of the usual forms of Western diplomacy 
does not inspire us with any aversi u, and 1 prove it by not 
sending this leiter to the gnvernment of The Times, but by 



































transmitting it through the good eflices of its Paris repre- | 





sentative —T'CHENG K1-ToNG, Chinese ( hargé d’Mffaires. 


The gallant writer quotes Confucius in a 
curious connection. ‘* When the new Minister 
first arrived, I was asked for some details of 
his biography, but I refused, acting in confor- 
mity with the precept of Confucius which 
teaches that modesty is a corollary of virtue.” 
The General acts modestly in refusing details 
of Hsieh’s biography! If he had refused de- 
tails of his own (which by the way he has never 
done) one could understand his practice. It 
seems, however, thatin the General's ethical code 
A is modest because he refuses 
trumpet. Bless thee, Confucius, how thou art 
translated 1 However, the correspondence es\ 
blished this much ;—Hsieh has had experi- 








to blow B's} 
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| try'’s taxes. 


ence of foreign affairs in the Yaméns of Tséng 
Kwo-fan and Le Hung-chang, and his pample 
let on the Kuldja question has been misunder- 
stood. Atany rate, it is a sign of grace that he 
takes so much notice of western criticism. 





* “ * 

‘The mention of Sir Halliday Macartney'sname 
reminds us to note that the Vestry of Marylebone 
have abandoned their appeal in the action which 
he brought against them for trespass, and which 
he gained. But the consequences of the action 
donot stop there. Itappears that the discussion 
of the matter by the members of the diplomatic 
corps in London amongst themselves revealed 
some causes of dissatistaction, and advantage 
has been taken of the clear decision of the 
judge in the case to endeavour to get these re- 
moved. It will be known to our readers that 
Ambassadors or Ministers and their secretaries, 
servants, &c., are free from all liability to rates 
and taxes in the couutry in which they perform 
their functions. Now, in London the local rates 
on the occupants of houses are very large in 
amount, and usually come to a third of the 
gross rent, They include rates for police, 
school-board, poor, sewers, lighting, and haif a 
dozen other things, and are collected—though 
not wholly expended—directly by the vestiies, 

ow if an occupant of a house is exempt from 
the rates, the Vestry would lose them altogether, 
for the law distinctly says the occupant not the 
owner—in other words, the tenant, not the 
landlord—is liable for them. To prevent this, 
aud looking at the matter wholly from the point 
of view of Bumble, the Vestry of Marylebone, 
in which parish mostof the Legations in London 
were situated a century ago, and in which many 
of them are now, did a very cunning thing. A 
most voluminous private Act was passed through 
Parliament in, we think, 1798, for the purpose 
of consolidating ail the various powers and 
duties of the vestry. It was of course drafted 
by the vestry and passed through Parliament as 
an ordinary private bill. It contains some 
hundreds of clauses, and is a small volume in 
itself. Somewhere in the middle of this mass 
of stuff was slyly inserted a clause which al- 
tered the law of the land. It provided that 
where houses in the parish were let to ambas- 
sadors or others who were not liable to the pay- 
ment of rates by reason of their diplomatic 
privileges, then the vestry could come upon the 
superior landlord for them. The consequence 
is that the ambassador who is exempt by the 
law of Vestries and the law of England from 
the payment of rates is, by means of an obscure 
clause in a private Act, which naturally passed 
unnoticed, compelled in fact to pay the rates. 
This is how the matter works out; an ambas- 

ador sees a house which suiis him and asks 
the rent; the owner says it is £600 per annum ; 
the ambassador meaning business, explains 
who he is, whereupon the owner or his solicitor 
promptly replies, “Oh! £600 is the rent the 
tenant paying rates and taxes. If you take the 
house you are not liable for them, and the Ves- 
uy will come upon me, Now the rates are 
about £200; therefore the rent to you is £800.” 
This is not a matter of speculation but of actual 
fact, and sometimes landlords absolutely refuse 
to let their houses to a foreign minister at all. 
Thus the French Embassy at Albert Gate is not 
let to the French Ambassador, or his Govern- 
ment. The owner insisted on having as tenant 
a person who could be sued in British Courts 
and who could be forced to pay a British Ves- 
Accordingly, Rothschilds are the 
tenants of the Embassy and responsible to the 
landlord. So in half a dozen other cases the 
houses are nominally let to British subjects— 
banks, financial agents, and what not—while the 
real tenants are members of the diplomatic 
corps, all because of this wretched sneaking 
clause about rates. Now, against this the 
Foreign Ministers have at last risen in revolt. 
The Dutch Minister took the matter up after 























Sir Halliday Macartney’s case, and induced 
Jall his colleagues to sign a ole tdentique 
or kind of round robin, on the subject to 


the Foreign Office in London, pointing out the 
grievance and suggesting the repeal of this 
humiliating and discreditable clause, which is 
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now to be fonnd in the acts of various vestries 
in the West End of London, What the resuli 
of the appeal will be remains to be seen, but we 
are privately informed that the Ministers will go 
farther if necessary. They say—this is the 
gossip—that while no Minister 








fight in defence of them asa British Minister, 
there is no capital in the world where the diplo- 
matic corps is treated so scurvily as in Loudon, 
In many other capitals a local authority which 
played such ticks as some London vestries 
have done in this instance would find its mem- 
bers by the heels in prison, or paving a heavy 
fine. It is a curious business altogether. 





THE RICE CROP. 
Tur Hoch! Shimbun confirms what we have 
written as to the effects of the recent storm 
upon the rice crop. Enquiries addressed to an 
agricultural expert by that journal. elicited the 
reply that the critical period for the rice crop is 
when the flowers are coming into bloom and 
the ear is forming. This process commences 
about the nfhyaku-toka—z2ioth day from the 
commencement of spring (sefsubun)—and con- 
tinues for some three weeks. Thus the first 
twenty days of Seplember are the really im- 
portant time for the farmer. Previous to that 
period rain and storm can do litle damage, 
unless deluges occur sufliciently heavy to bury 
the crop altogether, The typhoon of the 22nd 
instant consequently came too soon to accom. 
plish any serious damage. The same authority 
explained that cold inclement weather is far 
more injurious to the rice than wind or ta 
All the great failures of crop have happened in 
years remarkable for the raw, unseasonable 
weather prevailing throughcut the summer, 
Floods and drought are by no means so formid- 
able to the Japanese farmer as most people im- 
agine : his really dreaded enemy is insufficiency 
of heat. 











SECEDERS YROM THE “ DAIDO DANKETSU.” 
Ar the Koseikuan Meeting of the Dardo 
Danketsu, eld on the 24th ultimo, fitteen 
persons, offended by the disposition of the ma- 
jority of the members to admit the Karshin-to 
and the Avushu Doshi-kai into the proposed 
amalyamation, withdrew from the deliberation 
and held a separate meeting in the Fujimi-to. 
The list of the seceders contains the names of 





Messrs, Inagaki Shimeshi, Yagihara Hanshi, 
Inouye Kakugoro, Maida Anzanshi, Maida 
Kagaku, and others of lesser repute. These 


ardent gentlemen formed a coterie named * The 
Sunday Club,” and elected Messrs. Yagihara 
and Maida executive officers. They published 
a declaration of some length, but which can be 
succinctly summed up as follows: We regard 
the policy bearing on foreign relations to be a 
national question of the greatest importance 
We stand in diametric opposition to the A’ad- 
shin-to and the Kiushu Doshi-kai on this in- 
portant question. Consequently we feel con- 
strained to protest against the general opinion 
of the Datido Danketsu. 











UNDER WHICH KING ? 
Sapty perplexed the Japanese must be if they 
are still sanguine enough to attempt the Sisy- 
phean task of reconciling the arguments ad- 
vanced by the opponents of Treaty Revision. 
As the times change, so do these scribes change 
also, swallowing their own words without a wry 
face and calmly advancing statements the dia- 
metrical reverse of their previons contention. 
There was a day when everything depended 
upon fostering the spirit of opposition among 
foreigners themselves. ‘Then the cry was all 
cui bono? Then the futility of hoping that 
the opening of the country would create any 
opportunities for the employment of foreign 
capital and foreign enterprise, was. stoutly in- 
sisted on, Long articles were written to prove 
that Japan was played out; that her measure 
had been fully taken, and that she was found 
wanting; that only the tonrist, the scientific 
explorer, or the invalid cared to. be allowed 
free access to the interior; that for the prac- 
tical merchant, manufacturer, agriculturist, or 
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abroad is so| reigners. 
sensitive about his privileges and-so ready to| 


“| there isan in 





capitalist, nothing more offered. It was 
all moonshine, we were assured, to expect 
that by freeing foreign trade, uavel, and re-| 
sidence from the restrictions now imposed on 
them, any solid advantage would accrne to fo-| 
Therefore these were urged to let 
well alone; to stick to their consular cour 
their exemption from Japanese jurisdiction, 
their narrow settlements, their isolation and their 
ostacism, Such was the cry for many a year, 
But by and by a time came when it seemed es- 
sential to check the ardour of the Japanese 
themselves; when a probability presenied itself] 
that the Japanese nation, tired of being treated 
as a semi-civilized inferior, might strike off its 
own fetters unconditionally. What course did 
the unblushing opposition then pursue? Here 
are the psrsstma verba of one ot their organs :— 

















Suppose Jopan were thrown open as the happy: 
hunting ground of the Foreign Capitalist, wh ot would 
the result be? She has abundance of cheap labour 
and that is to the Capitalist what honey is to the buzz 
ing flies. Now we must not iose sight of the fact— 
(we are stili speaking from a Japanese standpoint)— 
that in these days of companies and pools and trusts 
and syndicates, the Occidental can simply as yet run 
rings round the Japanese in the man igement of eapit 
Besides, the command of the furmer over its amount is 
much greater than that of the latter, and everybody 
knows that the sort of law of gravitating applies to 
capital, its attractive power being in proportion to it. 
Ss. At present there is a very considerable number 
of capitalists in Englind on the outlook for profitable 
investments, as witness those ‘Trausatlantic trusts 
buying up Mills and Hotels and almost everything 
Ise they can lay their octopus like tentacles on in 
America,—and which, by the way, there cousins do 
not by any means regard as a great and unmitigated 
| blessing. Open the country, and the chances are 
mediate descent of these gentry upon the 
soil and resources of Nippon ‘This means, of course 
that Japanese factories, on account of their snrailuess 
and Tinited command ‘of eapitil, become simply u 
workable, that they either close, or fall into the hands 
of the expioiters, and that the whole manufacturing 
industyy of the country passes into the hanas of these 
|Uemendous corpurativns,—which, be it recollected, 
have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damn, 
ed, In short, admit the foreign capitalist at the pre- 
sent stage of the country’s industriai development and 
the proximate outcome of the step will be the nation’s 
industrial slavery and consequently social degradation, 


















































How is the position here taken to be reconciled 
with the contention that the opening of the 
country signifies nothing to foreign capital aud 
foreign enterprise? Impossible, of course : the 
two contentions are utterly at variance. We 
hold this a small matter; however, having long 
ago ceased to look for logic or consistency 
among the mass of confused verbiage and in- 
consequential persiflage that is suffered to dis- 
figure the cause of the opposition, Foreigners 
averse vo any sweeping echemé ‘oF Treaty, Res 
vision have many excelent and sound arguments 
to advance, but they are not arguments advanced 
|by such writers as the conservative we have 
|quoted above. Be this as it may, however, what 
|are we to say when an English journal sets itself 
|to incite the Japanese to hug their semi-seclusion 
by warming them that if they abandon it, the 
result will be “the nation’s industrial slavery 
and consequent social degredation”? ‘The co- 
wardly conservatism which ventured to raise 
is head last year in a season of political aguta- 
tion so intense that men were ready to grasp 
at any straw of succour—that craven sentiment 
is now adopted and fomented by an English 
journal! Strange times these in sooth ! 











THY WRECKED CHINESE RAILWAY. 
Rerenking to the case of the Chinese railway} 
recently destroyed by the wanton cutting of its 
embankments in a time of flood, the Chinese 
Times srys :—It becomes more and more patent 
that the general destruction of the railway on 
the Tongshan branch proceeded from the an- 
tagonism of the military officials, especially those 
|stationed at the great camp of Lutai. ‘These 
gentlemen have been in the habit of making 
most extravagant demands on the Company in 
the way of free passes, special cars, etc., and 
even insisted on being supplied with refresh- 
jinent while travelling gratis, Free passes have 
been too lavishly granted by the directors of the 
Company to the whole tribe of military para 
sites, but the officers of the Company have re- 
quired them to accommodate themselves to the 
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Jof decency and order did not 


and regulations established for the pre- 
tion of order on the line, and for the con. 
venience of the general public. ‘The restraints 
however, suit the 
Lutai heroes, and because they were not allawed 
to subordinate the arrangements of the traffic ta 
their barbarous military disorder, they have 
nourished resentment, and, an opportunity pre- 
senting itself, they seized upon it to wreak a 
revenge that would have brought upon them 
most severe punishment in any civilized coun- 
uy, and possibly even in China at another time. 
tthe head of those swashbucklers is of course 
the General Yang, very locally yclept the Bis- 
marck of China. When it became known that 
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his proceedings were reported, he sat trembling 





in the midst of his “braves” in a condition of 
what is known in the West as * funk,” but when 
the attitude of the higher authorities was found 
to be not unfavourable to the wreckers of the 
railway, the gailant General recovered, and he 
and his band of heroes are celebrating their 
triumph over that great enemy of misrule, the rail- 
way. HLE. the Viceroy has given orders to the 
military at Lutai to replace the railway embank- 
ment which has been destroyed. But no ma- 
terials are obtainable, the country being under 
water, and the portion of the rolling stock ac- 
cidentally Jeft on the Tongshan section when 
the breach in the railway was made being quite 
inadequate to transport the requisite materials 
estimated at half a million tons—within_a less 
period than six mont 














YHE CONSTRUCTION 
WORKS IN OSAKA. 





PROJECT FOR OF WaATEK 





Pix first step towards the construction of water- 
works in Osaka was taken in 1885, when the 
city was suffering from cholera. ‘The estimate 
then made for the necessary outlay was 2,500,009 
yen and the city was to be supplied with water 
irom the river Yodo by means of iron aque- 
ducts, whose mileage was estimated at eigit 
fourr’. But the needful money was not forth- 
coming, and the work was dropped, the city 
not having subsequently suffered from any 
visitation of epidemic disease. ‘The prevalence 
of cholera this year, however, resulting in 
more than a hundred new cases every day, 
and above all, the fact that the great majority 
of the cholera victims are residents of districts 
using bad water, have afforded a most co- 
gent argument for the speedy construction 
of water-works. Some of the most influential 
citizens have been exerting their efforts to 
carry out the project, The delay has, indeed, 
been a subject of surprise to all observers. It 
is true that so long as Tokyo remained without 
A proper water supply, Osaka could not be 
greaily blamed for a similar want of enterprise. 
But the admission now made by the vernacular 
press, that an epidemic of zymotic disease is 
necessary to rouse the people of Osaka toa 
sense of the necessity which all civilized cities 
admit and act upon now-a-days, is decidedly 
humiliating. It must be a curious reflection 
that the only places which can boast the posses- 
sion of water-works completed or in process of 
completion, are three out of the five foreign 
settlements. 


























ADVICE TO KOREA, 

A xorvan statesman, whose name is not given. 
is reported by the Michi Nichi Shimbun 0 
have had an interview lately with a Japanese 
General, concerning whose identily also we are 
told nothing. The Korean bad been travelling 
in Europe and America, and returning home, 
brought with him large aspirations on the st! 

ject of reform, These he seems to have com- 
municated to the Japanese General, and it 
the advice tendered him by the latter that our 
Tokyo contemporary reproduces. The General 
seems to have been a strong conservative 
one sense. He held that national reforms 
should be worked out, as far as possible, by the 
unaided strength of the nation concerned. Jf 
he said, it were possible to employ foreigners 
and to use their brains without taking them int 
confidence, well and good, But in respect of 
this he invited his Korean friend to reflect cares 
fully, What had been Japan's experience 
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Before the Restoration, and especially since it, 
she had taken into her service many foreigners. 
in the capacity of military advisers, legal ad- 
visers, and so forth. Unquestionably she had 
profited largely by doing so, but, on the other | 
hand, her private affairs had all become know 
abroad, with very inconvenient results in a mi- 
litary sense. Hence the General came to tie) 
not entirely relevant conclusion that national 
reformers shonld carefuily and iinutely exa- 
mine the customs, traditions, history, and habits 
of their countrymen; with the view of preserving 
the good and altering the bad; that the duty 
of a small State placed between large ones 
should be confined to defending itself agains! 
agression; that ior such a purpose a stand- 
ing army of thirty thousand men would 
suffice in Korea's case, inasmuch as neither 
China, not Japan, nor Russia was likely to 
interfere with her; that she ought not to adopt 
the liberal policy of Western countries, but 
should in all reforms, foster her attachment for 
Oriental conservative patriotism ; should encour- 
age trade; should develop her commercial 
communications with China and Japan, and 
think chiefly of getting rich. ‘ Otherwise she 
would fall a prey to the sharp foreigner.” 
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Whoever this General may be, we cannot ad- 
mire his capacity for casting up a balance. I: 
seems to us very superficial to compare any 
infinitesimal and transient inconvenience which 
Japan may have suffered by taking foreigners 
into her confidence with the solid and perma 
nent advantages she has derived from. the 
assistance. But for her foreign employés s 
would still be a long way from attaining 
point which she has now reached. Judged by 
its results, the policy that led her statesmen to 
resort freely to foreign aid was eminently wise 
and patriotic. 











CHOLERA IN OSAKA. 
Tue cholera this year appears to show more 
virulence in Osaka than in any other of the lo- 
calities cursed by the presence of the epidemic. 
Scarcely had the disease obtained a foothold in 
the city before it began to spread with alarmii 
rapidity. The Jié Shimpo atuibutes this to 
the general dampness of the soil in the city, the 
abundance of paupers, and above ail to the ci 
cumstance that the Osaka folks depend upon 
the river for their drinking water, “ Osaka” 
says our coutemporary, “is intersected every- 
where by canals, from which the greater part of 
the inhabitants obtain their supply of drinking 
water, and consequently when the virus is once 
communicated to the water, it speedily finds i 
way into every household, When the epidemic 
was first imported trom Nagasaki this year, there 
were were only two or three patients in Osaka, 
but in a very short time, five adjacent families 
fell victims to the disease in rapid succession, 
On carefully investigating the cause, it was found 
that the excreta of some of the first patients had 
been thrown into the river and that the people who 
caught the disease had all drunk the river water.” 
































THR ROKUGO OVERFLOW, 
Conmentcation by rail with Tokyo was again 
interrupted on Sunday in consequence of the 
unusually heavy rain of Saturday, and travellers 
Detween the two places had to’ find their way 
from the north side of the Rokugo to Tsurum: 
and ice versd as best they could, the trains from 
Yokohama going no further than the last-named 
station, Many persons from Tokyo returned to 
the capital when they beheld the condition of 
the river at Kawasaki, where the current ran at 
such a rate as to make the passage across it high- 
ly dangerous. The village of Kawasaki was of 
course flooded, and those acquainted with the 
lay of the land about there will understand to 
what extent when it is stated thal the water 
flowed over the Tokyo road bridge several feet 
deep and with such force as to render the 
bridge useless as a means of crossing, The 
river at Tsurumi had also overflowed in places, 
though not sufficiently to cover the rice crop, 
which nowhere in that district has been injured 
in the slightest degree, the overflow being 
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Kawasaki to Tsurumi. 
}dently enormous along ti course of the 
| Rokugo, ag the river rose more rapidly than 
usual, but one dry day in the neighbourhood of 
|Fntago and the hills beyond has reduced it to 
proper limits, 
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An incident, somewhat dramatic, though ex- 
tremely inconvenient and disagreeable to the 
parties concerned, occurred yesterday in connec- 
tion with the overflowof the Hunn ge: M. Fédérici 
and his bride, the daughter of M. Bois 
de Fontarabie, were on the way to Yokohama 
to join the out-going French mail steamer. On 
arriving at the river it was seen that the passage 
across was decidedly dangerous, but M. Fédé- 
rici’s duties demanded his presence in France, 
and he was compelled to proceed, leaving his 
bride to follow by the next mail, M. Fédérici 
got safely across, and waving a final “adieu” 
to the disconsolate lady on the northern shore, 
was soon on his wayto Yokohama. M., Fédérici 
was married litle more than a week ago, and 
his anticipated honeymoon has thus been very 
much curtailed. 











MR. YOSHINO SHIKEI. 
Consmrarng that a powerful section of 
members elect of the Diet is endeavouring to 
have Mr. Yoshino Scikei appointed President 
of the House of Representatives, it, may not be 
Without interest lo reproduce an open letter 


| the 








addressed to him in the columns of the 
Koku-Hon, ‘The gist of the letter is as fol- 
lows.—There are tew who can surpass you in 





assiduity, sobriety, and justne Since you 
were first elected member of the Tokyo City 
Assembly, you have discharged the duties of 
your position with unvarying devotion for the 
past ten years, during which interval you are 
lreported to have absented yourself from the 
Assembly on two cecasions only. From 
this circumstance alone, some idea of your 
character may be fornred. You are a Chinese 
scholar, and are distingnished for simpticity of 
life. You still affect the chon-mage (the old 
manner of dressing the hair), but you are by no 
means one of those impractical scholars who 
abound in the community. That you ate not 
an ordinary Chinese siudent, is evident from 
the skill with which you keep order in the local 

ssembly of the capital, while your unimpeach- 
able integrity may be jadged from the fact tat 
on a notorious occasion cert bribers did not 
dare to approach you. No wonder, then, 
yon were elected to the Diet without spending a 
sen in canvassing the constituency. You are 
now pointed at as the most suitable candidate 
tor the Presidency of the House of Representa- 
tives by members who do not wish to see that 
position occupied by a man without official ey 
perience, We also think that you are just the 
man to fill the important post. We do not 
indeed consider you a great man, nor do we 
think that you have the qualifications requisite 
for statesmen or administrators, But as a can- 
didate for the position of President of the House 
of Representatives, you possess three important 
qualifications, viz., justness, impartiality, and 
skill in keeping order in debates. There are 
men who object to your want of experience, but 
your high moral character will have the effect 
of enhancing the weight of the Diet. In short 
you are the very man for the position in question, 





























Derenninep suicipe 
A surcing of a most determined character oc- 
curred on Sunday in Yokohama, the unfortunate 
victim of the rash act being Lieut, W. C. Turner. 
of the U.S, Marines, recently serving on board 
the corvette Omaha, It appears that about inalf- 
past nine the deceased officer went to the store of 
the American ‘T'rading Company, and, having 
procured a small rifle, loaded the weapon, and 
there and then shot himseli, the bullet taking 
effect in bis brain, and causing almost instanta- 
neous death, Lieutenant Turner, who joined the 
Omaha in April, 1888, was, with his wife, 
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who resided in the Club Hotel, well known 
in Yokohania, and both were much esteemed 
by a large circle of friends. Mrs. Turner. was 
tu have gone to the United States with her chil- 
dren by the last mail, starting on the day 
of the unhappy occurrence. According to 
original arrangements, her husband should 
have accompanied her, but it was found impos- 
ible to carry out this plan, and the  frustr 
tion of his expectations is believed to have 
preyed greatly on the deceased gentleman's 
mind. On Sunday morning his” behaviour 
attracted the attention of several persons, but 
though some notice was taken of his movements, 
no deliberate attempt seems to have bees made 
to control them, On Saturday evening he had 
promised to see his wife again on Sunday morn- 
ing, but instead of going off to the steamer he 
left the Hotel and proceeded to No. 28, where he 
asked the éanfo to let him have a_ revolver. 
‘The man replied thatall the pistols were locked, 
but proceeded to Mr. Sargent’s residence and 
told the latter of the request. Mr, Sargent at 
once started for the office, but before he reached 
it Mr. Rice had arrived and found Mr, Turner 
lying on the floor of one of the rooms with a 
rifle under him which be had obtained in 
the danfo's absence. Medical assistance was 
at once summoned, but was of course use- 
less. The body was removed to the Hos- 
pital. Deep sympathy is felt and expressed 
tor Mrs. Tumer, who had come ashore 
from the steamer to see her husband be- 
fore the sad news was commanicated to her. 
No cause for the unhappy occurrence can be 
assigned beyond the disappointment we have 
already mentioned. 
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The remains of the late Lieut, Turner were 
interred on Monday afternoon in the General 
Cemetery, being followed to the grave by a large 
number of mourners. Services were conducted 
at hali-past five in the American Naval Hospital 
by Rev. W. F. Morrison, chaplain of the Omaha, 
aiter which the coffin was carried to the ceme- 
tary by eight men of the deceased officer's corps, 
accompanied by a firing party of 15 files of 
marines, and about 80 blue jackets from the 
Omaha, the fellow ollicers of the deceased 
being largely represented. The cortége was 
headed by the Omaha's band, playing ap- 
propriate music, while in the rear were the civi- 
lian mourners who had assembled, On the 
coflin were bore the shako, sword, and belt of 
the deceased, and these were covered by many 
Dbeautifal wreaths, the offerings of brother 
oficers and of other trends, At the grave, the 
firing party and accompanying detachment of 
the concluding 
part of the impressive service having been gone 
through, the usual volleys were fired. Lieut. 
Commander W. W. Reisinger was in command 
of the companies from the Omaka, Lieut. Cook 
acting as adjutant, 

















THE CUSTOMS RETURNS. 


Tnx Customs returns for July furnish the fol- 
lowing comparative figures — 








2889. A890. 
Uxports during first seven months of —ysx. Yen 
Year aa sees $S44SHASO csces 31035198 
Imp rts during first Seven montis of 
year .. 38,530,155 





Totals .. 


70,981,018 oss. 814090,751 


Two features of these returns are remarkable: 


first, that the total trade is greater by ten 
millions this year than it was last year, and 
secondly that whereas exports and imports were 
virtually equal for the first seven months of 
1839, the latter exceeded the former by no less 
than 17,820,363 yen for the coresponding 
period of the present year. ‘This second tact is 
In great part accounted for by the one item of 
rice. Iu round numbers, the export of rice last 
year during the period we are examining 
amounted to 6.793,971 ven, Whereas the staple 
was imported during the same period this year 
to the extent ot over seven million yen. ‘This 
represents a difference of neatly 14 inillion yen 
in favour of the import trade as compared with 
last year. Excluding rice altogether from the 
account, we find that the export trade for the 
first seven months of the present year amounted 
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to 31} millions, in round numbers, the cor- 
responding figure for last year being 28) 
millions, while the import trade amounted to 
42} millions against 354 millions for last year. 
‘There has consequently been an increase of 9% 
million yer over the tolal normal trade, ot 
which increase 6} millions stand to the credit 
of imports and 3 millions to that of exports. 
These are remarkable figures. During the past 
three months the sterling value of the silver 
yen has appreciated by more than twenty 
per cent., which means that persons import- 
ing goods from gold-using counties and 
selling them at the same prices as before 
to Japanese consumers, make an additional 
profit of twenty per cent., while Japanese staples 
bought at the same rates as before in Japan and 
sold at the same rates as before abroad, re- 
turn twenty per cent. less than before to the 
merchants engaged in the transaction. —Evi- 
dently the effect of such a fluctuation ought to 
be almost crippling to the export trade and co: 
respondingly encouraging for the import. Such 
indeed has been to some extent the case. The 
quantity of silk sent out of the country up to 
the end of August was only one-third of the 
quantity exported up to the same date last 
season. Japanese holders have not apparently 
realised that the situation imperatively de- 
mands concessions on their part. It is very 
probable that some of them are in a tight place, 
having taken the staple from the producers at 
prices that included no margin for serious 
flucations in exchange. But however this may 
be, there is no manner of question that unless 
Japan adapts her rates—as she can very well 
afford to do—to the altered silver price of the 
sovereign, the European and American markets 
cannot take her staple. Out of such a dilemma 
there can be but one exit, and during the re- 
maining months of the year we shall probably 
sce very large shipments of silk, especially since 
the stocks available for export are much larger 
than they were last-year. That the export trade 
up to the end of July increased by three mil- 
lion yen in the teeth of such deterrent condi- 
tions speaks volumes for its vitality. With re- 
gard to imports, on the other hand, it would 
probably be unsafe to assume that exchange in- 
fluenced them greatly during the period we are 
considering. The fact of American legislation 
seems to have been always regarded with dis- 
trust in Yokohama, and its consequences were 
greatly under-rated, Even when the Bill had 
become law, many people here believed that its 
effects had been fully discounted so soon as the 
dollar was driven to 3/5, and that a decline from 
that point ratherthan an advance was to belooked 
for. We ourselves never shared these views. 
Writing in the first week in June, we expressed 
the conviction that the contemplated action of 
the American legislature would send the silver 
dollar to four shillings, approximately, and 
that any fall for below that point need not be 
anticipated for a considerable interval. If ar 
import merchants shared this conviction, they 
probably imported large stocks of goods be- 
fore the upward movement of silver became 
very marked. But we do not think that such 
was the case, and under any circumstances 
only a small part of the increased imports can 
be attributed to this cause. It will be a matter 
of much interest to analyze, by and by, the 
influence really exercised upon the import 
trade by the rise in exchange. From Shanghai 
we learn that importers have fared sumptuously, 
In some cases, of course, rates were settled at 
the time of shipping the goods, and embarrass- 
ment rather than benefit was the result. But 
most of the large houses, appreciating the silua- 
tion, left themselves a free hand, and have 
reaped fine profits, In Yokohama a more cau- 
tious policy appears to have been pursned with, 
of course, proportionately disappointing results. 
But as yet we have no returns which enable us 
to speak with confidence. 





























HOW TO GET TO NIKKO. 
Ixquirtes have been addressed to us with re- 
gard to the best way of reaching Nikko during 
the break-down of the railway, and with regard 
to the probable time that must elapse before the 
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line is reopened for traffic. As to the latter 
point, ourinformation is to the effect that the 
road will not to brought into working order 
before the middle of this month. The section 


beyond Omiya has been completely inundat- 
ed by the water of the Tonegawa, which 
at its time of greatest flood, rose to a height of 


20} feet above its usual level. Looking at the 
map and remembering that the ordinary high- 
ways must have suffered nearly as much as the 
railroads, the best plan of procedure seems to 
be a journey by water from Tokyo to some 
point on the line beyond the breakage. There 
is, indeed, under normal circumstances, a 
service of steamers on the Tone river from 
Tokyo to Koga, but owing to the swol- 
len state of the river and the consequent 
rapidity of the current this service is now sus 
pended, Returning from Nikko to the capital 
the river route is of course available, but the up. 
journey seems scarcely practicable until the 
volume of water is somewhat reduced. Just at 
present, we believe that the best, indeed 
the only, plan, is to proceed by train as 
far as Kumagaye, and there take jinritisha to 
Ashikaga. The latter lies on the Ryomo Railway 
from Mayebashi to Oyama, The distance to 














be traversed by jinrikisha is only six r# at the 
AL 
The 


outside, but the roads are exceedingly bad. 
Oyama the train can be taken to Nikko. 
only chance of accomplishing this journey s 
factorily would be to leave Tokyo by the first 
train, starting from Uyeno at 6a.m, Kuma- 
gaye would then be reached at 8.05, and since 
the tain from Mayebashi to Oyama. passes 
Ashikaga at 12.12, the traveller would have 
about 4 hours for the jiurtkisha journey of 15 
miles. Reaching Oyama at 1.06, he would ieave 
that station at 2.15 and be at Nikko at 4.40. 
It ought to be possible to accomplish the 15 
miles between Kumagaye and Ashikaga in 
+ hours, but as the passage of the Tonegawa is 
included and as the roads are greatly cut up, 
nothing can be predicted with certainty. 




















ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN URANCE. 

Sir B. Samurtson M.P., who has lately been 
studying technical education on the continent 
of Europe, has writen an extremely in 
leresting report on elementary education in 
France, which has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons. It seems that for more 
than twenty years every commune in France of 
not less than 500 inhabitants has been com- 
pelled to provide at least one public elementary 
school for boys and one for girls, but if the 
commune contains | than this number the 
school may be mixed. Since 1881, however, 
there have been so many extensions in the 
system of education that it may be said to be 
completely transformed. By successive Acts 
clementary education was made gratuitous, com- 
pulsory, and strictly secular; but, to enable the 
parents and guardians to provide religious in- 
struction for the children outside the school, 
one day in the week in addition to Sunday is 
reserved for this purpose. In France the cost 
of primary instruction is generally detiayed by 
the Central Government, by the departments, 
and by the communes in varying proportions, 
but the schools of Paris are maintained entirely 
by the municipality. How sensible Paris is of 
the importance of giving children the benefit of 
a good education is strikingly apparent: when 
we consider the amount of money expended 
and the extent and quality of the instruction 



































given, There are rit,112 childcen on the 
books of the primary schools of Paris, for whose 
education the city annually pays nearly 


£800,000, which means, if we exclude rent, 
interest, and repairs of buildings, £5 1s. 7d. 
per bead. This is much higher than the rate in 
the Board schools of England and Wales, where 
the average cost is only £2 48. 7d. The 
courses o! instruction are, however, very different 
in Paris, Even in the infant schools “ the in- 
struction comprises the first principles of moral 
education, rndimentary lessons on common ob- 
jects, the first elements of drawing, writing, and 
language, “notions” of natural history and 
geography, stories within their comprehension, 
manual exercises, and graduated gymnastic ex- 
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ercise: In the schools for elder children the 
courses are, it need hardly be stated, much 
more advanced and comprehensive. Since 
1882 the distinction between compulsory and 
optional subjects has been abolished, and the 
ordinary curriculum of the primary schools of 
Paris now includes “moral and civic instruc- 
tion; reading and writing; the French language 
and the elements of French literature, geo- 
graphy, history, elementary notions of public 
law and political economy; the elements of 
science and their application to agriculture, 
health, and the industrial arts; manual instruc. 
tion and the use of tools in the principal handi- 
crafts ; the elements of drawing, modelling, and 
music ; gymnastics, and for boys military exer- 
cises, for girls needlework.” This programme, 
Sir B. Samuelson says, includes all the funda- 
mental notions of moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical instruction, with the exception of religion, 
which is left to the direction of the child's 
natural guardians. The variations in the dis- 
tribution of these subjects with respect to the 
time devoted to them are very sensible, and for 
the older scholars much more time is devoted 
to technical education. Sir B. Samuelson was, 
however, less satisfied with the elementar 
science teaching than with other branches, 
though he adds that in the advanced schools for 
scholars above the age of thirteen ‘science is 
tanght under the best conditions. For the 
leaching of geography, arithemetic, and geo- 
metry he has nothing but praise. Home les 
sons are seldom given ; when they are, they only 
consist of exercises of the memory in the form 
of short pieces to be recited which can easily be 
learnt in twenty minutes. Moreover, in all the 
primary schools throughout the country corporal 
punishinent is absolutely prohibited. ‘The 
salaries of the ieachers aré not so high as in the 
London Board schools, so far as the highest 
positions are concerned. In Paris the maxi- 
mum is £212 for male and £180 for female 
teachers, but the average is for the former be- 
tween £108 and £144, and for the latter be- 
tween (94 and £124 per annum, The statistics 
which give the occupations of the parents of the 
children in the primary schools are also very 
interesting. Of the professional class there are 
3,000, of officials 7,099, of clerks and shopmen 
16,009, of tradesmen 20,000, of domestic ser 
vants 4,050, and of workmen 63,000. The re- 
sults of the examinations testily to the general 
efficiency of the instruction, and the health of 
the children in school is carefully inquired into. 
Twice in every month there is an inspection of 
every school, and for this work 126. salaried 
medical practitioners are engaged, who inquire 
into the lighting, heating and ventilation of the 
buildings ; and in addition to this the children 
are individually examined once a month, while 
the head teachers receive from the inspectors 
such instructions as enable them to detect the 
earliest symptoms of infectious diseases. 












































THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 

Last April there was much talk of the advisa 
bility of separating the University from the 
Government and attaching it to the Lmperial 
Household Department. By journalists and 
many other folks this idea was attributed toa 
sense of the expediency of removing the finan- 
cial affairs of the University beyond the control 
of the Diet, it being anticipated at the time that 
the tendency of the Diet would be strongly in 
the direction of cutting down all granis of 
public money in aid of education, and that the 
University would probably fare ill dining the 
first exercise of this economical mania. We 
never, for our own part, attached muci: import 
ance to the apprehension. ‘The representatives 
of the people are likely to be at Ivast as solici- 
tous as the Government about the success and 
prosperity of the National University, and it 
would surprise us greatiy of they were $9 short- 
sighted and nnpatriotic as to cut down the 
appropriation for its support. Such seems t 
be the impression in other quarters also, for the 
snbject has now been revived, and we read in 
the Mainichi Shimbun that the dominant idea 
of its originators last April was, not to secure 
the University against unwise retrenchment 0” 
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the part of the Diet, but to increase its functions: 
Prince Sanjo, Counts 


and add to its resources. 
Yamada, Matsukata, and Saigo, and among the 
Privy Councillors Counts Higashikuze and 
Soyejima, Viscounts Fukuoka and Sano and 
Mr. Motoda are said to be now in favour of the 
project. If the thing is to be done at all, the 
sooner it is done the better, for all such chang: 
if effected on the eve of the assembly of 
Diet, are likely to be regarded with disfavour 
by that body. 

















THE MAGAZINES, 
Amonosr articles in the magazines last month 
which will interest our readers is one by Mr. 
F. H. Balfour formerly of Shanghai, in the 
National called “Angelic Immorality.” The 
subject is Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and the title is derived from the famous line 
“He wrote like an angel, and talked like poor 
Poll,” or as Mr. Balfour, in Johnsonian phrase 
puts it, “not only did he write like an angel, 
but talked, actually talked, like one of those 
accomplished creatures which, in their jewelled 
ofnature and power of soaring heavenward, 
resemble angels quite as nearly as any other 
beings upon our globe."!! Mr. Balfour thinks 
the morality of the famous novel is abominable, 
and attacks poor Dr. Primrose in the most 
violent fashion. One wonders why Mr. Balfour 
thought it worth which to write the article, and 
why Mr, Alfred Austin thoughtit worth while to 
insertit. In the New Kevierw, Mr. H. M, Moore 
writes on “The first General Election in 
Japan,” and gives a sketch of the different 
Japanese political parties, for the information 
in which, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
he is indebted to certain recent articles in the 
Fapan Marl. Sir Alfred Lyall in the Nine- 
teenth Century discourses on ‘Official Poly- 
theism in China,” basing his observations on 
the Peking Gazefle. He has compiled one or 
two similar articles already with materials ob- 
tained from the same source. They appeared, 
we believe, in the Forlnightly ten or twelve 
years ago and are reprinted in his volume of 
“Asiatic Studies,” published by Mr. Murray. 


























THE USUI PASS, 
News published by the vernacular press from 
Uyeda, in Shinshu, says that owing to a violent 
storm of rain and wind on the 21st, 22nd, and 
23rd ultimo, the new road over the Usui-toge 
was rendered impassable by land-slips of con- 
siderable magnitude, by which also seventy 
telegraph-poles were thrown down and the sec- 
tion of the Shinyetsu railway between Myoda 
and Karuizawa became unfit for the passage of 
trains. Even the carriage of mail matter scems 
to have been stopped from the 23rd to the 28th. 
Tt is further reported that considerable damage to 
houses and crops has been caused by the flood- 
ing of the Chikuma river. Evidently the ele- 
ments have conspired to imprison the good folks 
who have fled to Karuizawa to escape the mid- 
summer heat of the capital, Nikko, too, still 
remains cut off, so far at least as communica- 
tion by railway is concerned. It is possible, of 
course, to make the journey to and from ‘Tokyo 
by steaming down or up the Tonegawa, bnt the 
operation is tedious, and somewhat expensive 
a shrewd individual having bought up all the 
available boats and fixed the tariff at twenty yer 
for the down trip. 
































THe “1INQUESr’? ON MONDAY. 
Tur coroner's inquiry held last Monday to in- 
vestigate the circumstances under which Lieu- 
tenant Turner of the United States Marines met 
his death, seems to have been conducted in a 
remarkably perfunctory manner. We have no 
doubt that the verdiét of temporary insanity 
was correct, but the evidence on which it was] 
founded can only be described as very meagre 
Of the two witnesses who saw Lieut, Turmer 
on the morning of his unhappy death and 
who deposed that he failed to recognise them 
and appeared to be more or less distraught. 
one had known him for two years and had 
been frequently in his compan: Yet no| 
question was put to this witness with re- 
ference to the habits of the deceased or his! 
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general condition, It is stated, too, that Lieu- 
tenant Turner had been in hospital and that he 
was abont to return thither. Yet no evidence} 
was sought from the hospital as to the nature of | 
his ailments and the state of his mind. Read-} 
ing the account of the inquest, we are almost 
constrained to think that the jurors were in- 
fluenced rather by their own knowledge than by | 
the evidence submitted for their consideration, 
Of course something of that kind may be ex-| 
pected to happen frequently in a place like 
Yokohama. It is practically im, to 
find a jury here the members of which can 
approach an inquiry with their minds in the 
ideal condition of neutrality and ignorance con- 
templated by the law. ‘The original function of 
the jury was not to determine the facts of a case 
according to evidence, but to deliver an opinion 
in the absence of evidence. The jurors were, 
in short, expected to pronounce their idea of 
the affair from their previous knowledge of the 
parties concemed and from their conception of 
what local public opinion thought about it. A 
jury in Yokohama or any other small settle- 
ment, is apt to revert unconsciously to the 
pristine type of this great institution, But 
there are considerations which make for the 
advisability of avoiding the semblance of such a} 
tendency, and in the case we are considering, | 
since evidence might easily have been procures | 
to render the inquiry complete and independent, | 
it seems a pity that the effort to procure it 
was not made. 











NAGASAKI AMENITIES. 
Sour time ago a certain Mrs. Schroder, who 
had arrived recently at Kobe from Shanghai, 
died of cholera in the former settlement. It} 
was at first supposed that the deccased was 
identical with a Japanese lady of the same name 
who resides in’ Tsukiji; and we accordingly 
wrote that “we believed” her to be Japanese, 
Subsequently inquiry showed, however, that 
the victim of cholera was not Japanese ; 
that she had been at one time a nurse 
in Shanghai; and that she had left that settle- 
ment in a state of considerable prostration from 
diarrhea, Europeans and Americans in Japan 
have hitherto enjoyed comparative immunity 
from cholera, and ‘when cases occur there is 
natural anxiety to ascertain any explanatory 
particulars. Hence the publication of details 
which would otherwise seem superfluous. “The 
Nagasaki Asing Sun re-produced our’ ori- 
ginal expression of beliefas to Mrs. Schroder’s 
nationality. ‘Thereupon a person cailir 
himself a friend of the deceased, waited upon 
the editor of that journal and gave him a broken 
head, Itis impossible to conceive any reason for 
the assault, since however proud of his nationality 
and civilization this truculent individual may 
have been, he can scarcely have deemed it an 
insult to Mrs, Schroeder that she should be sup- 
posedaJapaneselady. Atallevents, he was sum- 
moned before the United States Consular Court 
hy the victim of his ult and fined twenty- 
five dollars, How the amount was assessed we 
do not know, bnt that it is a Indicrously smali | 
sum, will be admitted by every one. IF Occi-| 
dental soshi can purchase for twenty-five dol- | 
lars the privilege of entering a man's house 
and laying his head open, it will behove people 
to take measures on their own account for 
punishing such lawlessness. 



































TERRIBLE INU 





NDATION IN SMTAMA PREFECTURE. 
Tue heavy storm of the 22nd ult. cansed serious 
flooding of the rivers Arakawa, Ichinokawa, and | 
Tokigawa in the Yokomi Disirict of Saitama | 
Prefecture. The inundations resulted in al 
total loss of crops over an area measuring more | 
than two thousand cho of farms and rice-fields, 
and in the flooding of more than one thou- 
sand dwelling houses, three of which were 
completely swept away. There were five 
persons drowned. Where the flood was 
deepest, the roofs only of honses could be 
seen, and in other places the water stood at 
a height of four or five feet above the floors, 
Thus about 3.500 people have been reduced to 
a state of great distress, almost to starvation 
indeed ; and though no effort is being spared by 




















the local Authorities to afford speedy relief by 
the distribution of boiled rice and other food, the 
continuance of the floods makes it a very dif_i 
cull task to carry out the work of succour effec- 
tually, ‘The cause of this disasuous catastrophe 
is attributed to a weak spot in a dyke which was 
in course of construction. The dyke yield- 
ed readily to the pressure of the flood at this 
point, and was speedily demolished altoge- 
ther. Among many hair-breadth escapes, illus 
trating the extraordinary rapidiyy of the water's 
rise, we read of a man named Shidzukura Jiro, 
who, perceiving the muddy stream mounting to- 
wards his dwelling, hastily led out his two child- 
ren, a girl of seventeen and a boy of twelve, and 
fled to a boat. The next moment the boat, 
struck by a surging rush of water, heeled over 
and was whitled away like an arrow over the tur- 
bulent flood. ‘I'wo boatmen plunged into the 
boiling stream to save the young people at 
the imminent danger of their own lives, but all 
in vain, One of the boatmen, after being 
swept down for aconple of miles, was fortu- 
nately washed ashore upon the roof of a temple 
and the other succeeded in raising himself into 
the branches of a tree, where he passed a very 
uncomfortable night in the company of snakes. 
He was picked up by a relief boat in the 
morning. 














SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PEERS. 
Ox the occasion of the meeting of the five orders 
of peers, convened by Prince Iwakura in the 
Rokumei-kan, on the 24th ultimo, it was re- 
solved that a special committee of fifteen should 
be appointed. In pursuance of this resolution, 
another meeting was held on the 28th ultimo 
twelect the committee. The total number of 
vows cast was eighty, and the result was the 
election of the following noblemen :—Marquis 
Hachisuka, Count Yanagiwara, Viscount Tani, 
Baron Makimuro, Viscount Kageyukoji, Viscount 
Nabeshima, Baron Senke, Viscount Kano, 
Prince Jwakura, Marquis Asano, Baron Nagaok: 
Count Matsuura, Viscount Matsudaira, Prince 
Tokugawa, and’ Viscount Ogiu. This com- 
mittee has nothing in common with the so- 
called “Committees for investigating Political 
Matters” so much in vogue among political 
parties. It was appomted for the sole pur- 
pose of deliberating in a convenient: manner 
upon the different rules which the Honse of 
Peers may be called upon to make in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Art. 51 of 
the Constitution, which says :—* Both Houses 














muy enact, besides what is provided for in the 
present 


Constituiion and in the Law of the 
rules necessary for the management 
internal affairs,” 





SILVER COIN IN CHINA, 
“Ag last,” writes the Chinese Times, “after 
many false starts and much delay, a silver coin- 
age tor at least so much of China as is com- 
prised within the jurisdiction of the Governor- 
General of the Liang Kuang isan accomplished 
tact.’ A proclamation has been issued by the 

sanhou Chu (the provincial admunisvative 
board), intimating that large and small silver 
coins have been minted in adequate quautities 
for general circulation, and calling upon mer- 
chants to take them at the current rate and in 
every way place them on the same footing as 
the foreign dollar. The coinage consists of 
dollars, half dollars, twenty, ten, and five cent 
pieces, and very handsome coins they are, 
bearing on the one, side the Imperial Dragon 




















surrounded by an inscription in English setting 
forth the value of the coin, which in the case of 
the dollar is seven mace two candareens, On 
the reverse side the centre of the coin has in- 
ibed on it the four characters “ Kuang-hsii 


| Vaian-pao "in Chinese and Manchu, surrounded 


by the Chinese version of the English words on 
the face. (Kuangtung Sheng-tsao; K*u Pting 
Chi Civien Erh Fen.) The weight of the dol- 
very closely approximates that of the Japa- 
nese ye, being, if anything, a trifle heavier. 
It contains 90 per cent. pure silver, the half 
dollar containing 86 per cent, and the other 
coins 82 per cent, It seems a pity that the 
Governor-General did not take advantage of the 
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opportunity thas afforded him to take stens to 
suppress the very objectionable habit of chop- 
ping dollars, so much in vogue in the South of 
China. If energetically taken up it ought not 
to prove a difficult undertaking, and it would 
certainly confer a great boon on the foreigners 
as well as on the Chinese themselves. His 
Excellency having made a beginning of what 
we fear will to him not be a very profitable 
enterprise, it isto be hoped that the Imperial 
Government will be brought to see the great 
necessity that exists for a national coinage, and 
will themselves take charge of the mint. It is 
much too large and costly for the requirements 
of the provincial government, but in the hands 
of the Central Authorities would prove an im- 
portant factor in the great work of fusing the 
Empire into one homogeneous whole.” 








KOREA AGAIN. 


Somerme ago the Hocht Shimbun and some 
other vernacular papers published a statement 
that the Korean political refugees, Kin-o Kiun 
and Boku-yei Ko were comtemplating a return 
to their peninsular home and had asked for the 
pardon of the King of Korea through the 
Korean Minister to Japan and an American 
Councillor in the employment of the Korean 
Government. This little item of news seems to 
have created quite an alarm in the Hermit King- 
dom, especially among the clansmen of Bin, now 
in power. Orders are said to have been at once 
issued and actually carried out for arresting 
some fifty men and women having relations to 
the family of Kin. The Minister in Tokyo was re- 
moved from hisdiplomatic office and sent tosome 
unimportant post in a remote part of the 
dom, and the American Councillor lost much of 
his influence with the dominant Bin clan. On 
being interviewed, Mr. Kin-o Kiun, who is flow 
sojourning in Tokyo, told the i Shimpo's 
reporter that he had no knowledge whatever of 
the act ascribed to him by the vernacular papers. 
In fact he affirmed that he had no idea of re- 
turning to bis country, and that he intends to 
devole the remainder of his life to the reclama- 
tion of some land in Hokkaido. He said with 
great feeling that it caused him bitter grief to 
find himself thus unwittingly made the cause of 
suffering to his friends athome. In this con- 
text, our contemporary remarks that undue im- 








portance was purposely attached to the state-| 


ments of the Japanese papers by some political 
wire-pullers at the Korean Court, with the object 
of undermining the growing influence of Mr. 
Kin Ka-chin, the Korean Minister to Japan. 


A POBLEM IN JAPANESE POLITICS. 
Unoer this heading, the Kotu-Hon of a recent 
date discusses a question which, though at pre- 
sent attracting litle notice, is destined sooner 
or later to become very important under the 
new régime. Suppose that any statesman in 
the Opposition has been called apon to form a 
Ministry, what will he do with the crowd of 
his followers who made politics their livelihood 
and who, therefore, expect to be rewarded by 
their leader for their services? In Japan, an 





sions, and ambitious young men naturally seek 
in most cases to enter the civil service. Such 
being the case, the reward to which the majority 
of the professional politicians in any party 
look to is an official position. Our contem- 
porary tells us that a large number of men 
have special ciaims on their leaders for rewards 
in the shape of official posts, as they have sacri- 
ficed their fortune in the canse of their party to 
such an extent that they are on the verge of 
ruin. The Tokyo magazine thus thinks that 
any party leader, on being required to assume 
the responsibilily of constructing a Cabinet, 
will be placed in an embarrassing. situation, 
He must either satisfy his needy followers by ad- 
mitting them into officialdom, or disregard their 
claims. If he follow the first course, it will be 
necess pense with the existing system of 
competitive examinations, a siep which is in- 
compatible with the progressive spirit of the 
time. On the other hand, the pursuance of the 
second course would involve a serious rupture 








The Kodu-Hon illustrates this points by refer- 
ring to the case of Count Goto. Since his en- 
trance into the prestut Government, he no 
longer possesses the same influence which he 
formerly wielded over the members of the Daido 
Danketsu. As to Count Okuma’s cause, our 
coutemporary observes that he was able to 
maintain his power over his party while he held 
the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
solely because his Ministerial position was 
a secondary one. Had he been Minister 
President of State, the case would have been en- 
lirely different; it would, then have been ex 
tremely difficult for him to preserve the allegiance 
of his party without giving a share of the official 
honey to alarge number of his followers. Count 
Itagaki being the first statesman in the camp 
of the Opposition, owr contemporary ad- 
dresses itself chiefly to him, and asks him to 
consider the means which he would employ to 
satisfy his followers, should he ever find himseli 
in a position to form a Cabinet. 




















CUSTOMS RETURNS. 


‘Tue following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for July, showing the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month :— 
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Total soe 429,573-261 
TOTAL VALUE OF SXTORTS 10 AND IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN 
Exports. Imports, _ Total 
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United States of Ame- 








rica . 2,265,614.000 644.281.7690 2,909,865 760 
Great Britain 353,300 120 901, 281.370. 
Hongkong. 1,216,614.000 1,027,323.520 
China 476.150.2409 414.988 990 
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THR CONSTITUTION AND TREATY REVISION. 
“Tr is reported” says the Wippon, “that the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs is determined to 
suffer no interference of the Diet in any matter 
connected with treaty revision. Viscount Aoki 
seems to attach to article 13 of the Constitution, 
saying ‘The Emperor declares war, makes peace 
and concludes treaties,’ a meaning sufficiently 
extensive to render all matters appertaining to 














between the leader aud majority of his followers. 
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treaty revision wholly independent of the Diet. 


article 37 of the Constitution provides 
every law requires the consent of the Im. 
perial Diet,’ the Viscount’s opinion is entirely 
Tuat the power of concluding 
Ueaties belongs to the prerogatives of the Crown 
is beyond any possitle doubt. It is also true 
that no express provision is made in the Con 
stitution defining the powers of the Diet in 
regard to matters of this kind. But as the con. 
clusion of treaties is a national. affair of the 
gravest importance, it behoves a Minister of 
State to avail himself of every possible means 
to ascertain the view entertained by the people. 
True statesmanship requires him’ to base the 
conclusion of treaties upon the consent of the 
nation, That legerdemain policy yhich shuns 
public observation and ties to work in darkness 
should no longer be resorted to by statesmen of 
the present day. However, the report concern- 
ing the determination of Viscount Aoki may 
possibly be a mere groundless rumour: its 
accuracy cannot be vouched for.” We (Fapan 
Alail) venture to assure our contemporary that 
it isa groundless rumour, No one acquainted 
with the present Minister for Foreign Affairs 
could suppose for a moment that he contem- 
plates any course of action likely to conflict 
with the provisions of article 37 of the Constitu- 
tion. The Nippon and its fellow-thinkers had 
better give themselves no further concern about 
phantoms of their own creation. 








untenable 


























MR. KANEKO AND THE NOBLES. 
On the last day of July a social gathering of the 
Nobles was held at the Kazoku-kaikan, Uyeno, 
Some speechilying took place, among. the 
speakers being Mr. Kaneko, who returned re- 
cently from a tour in Europe—whither he went to 
investigate the practical details of parliamentary 
work—and who, after his return, received the 
appointment of Chief Secretary to the Upper 
House. The subject of Mr. Kaneko’s address 
was “The Respousibility of the Nobles,” and his 
manner of handling it gave rise to much com- 
ment. Unfortunately no detailed report of the 
address has been published, but the gist of it, 
so far as we can gather, was very unfavourable 
to the Nobles. Mr. Kaneko began by com- 
paring the share taken by the nobility in Eng- 
land with the share taken by the nobility in 
Japan in bringing about constitutional govern- 
ment, and if we may trust the published version 
of his words, he affirmed that whereas the 
nobles of England had contributed largely 
to the result, the nobles in Japan could not 
claim any credit atall fora work which had been 
accomplished entirely by the Sécsodu and the 
commoners. Contrasting the two Houses of 
| Parliament, Mr. Kaneko went on to say that the 
advantage in respect of ability and experience 
lay plainly with the lower House, and he then 
proceeded to ask the Nobles what they meant 
to do in return for the favours bestowed on them 
by the Emperor, and how they intended to se- 
cure their own future. It may well be supposed 
that such harsh speaking gave no little umbrage 
to the Nobles, but Mr, Kaneko's  atterances 
were nevertheless left unnoticed publicly antil a 
few days ago, when ata social gathering of the 
five orders of nobility in the Rokumei-kan, under 
the presidency of Princes Shimadzu Tadayoshi 

and Shimadzu Tadanari, the well known Sena- 
tor Viscount Kayeda seized the occasion 0 
utter avery strong protest on behalf of his peers. 

His speech is given in several of the vernacular 

journals. It ran thus:—" At the Kazoku-kai- 

kan, the other day, Mr, Kaneko, Chiet Secretary 

of the House of Peers, gave au address in which 

he pronounced the Nobles to be nationally use- 

less, and spoke of them asa body in terms of 

great contempt. On what grounds did be 

found this condemnatory estimate? A man of 

his knowledge and information cannot surely be 

ignorant of the services formerly rendered by the 

Nobles to the Imperial House and to the comuy. 

Inthesixth month of the sixth yearol Kaye! (1853) 
when the American Commodore Perry came 10 
Japan, and when the officials of the Bakufa 
Government were thrown into a state of coultt- 
sion, it was the Prince of Mito who rose to the 
situation and sent the two Nobles, Fojita am 
Toda, to the various fiefs to arrange matlers- 
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Again in the Ansef (1854-1859), Genji (1864). 
Keio (1865-1867) and A/eif# eras, in the Fushi- 
mi war and the Ovhu campaign it was. the 
Princes Shimadzu. Mori, Nabeshima, ‘Toshin, li, 
Date, and their illustrious retainers, Yoshida, 
Hashimoto, Saigo, and Okubo who did every- 
thing. Then in the story of the great work of 
the Restoration, where do the names of Princes 
Sanjo, Konoye, Kujo, Nakayaraa, and Iwakura 
stand? Without the aid given by the bearers: 
of these great names, the Sifz0ku and Heimtn, 
whatever their abilitics and earnesiness, could 
not have accomplished the national reform. In 
a word, the setvices rendered by the Nobles are 
great, On what pretext does Mr. Kaneko de- 
spise them? Iy it becanse they have made them- 
selves little heard since the Restoration and the 
fall of feudalism?’ They have only been silent 
because the occasion to speak did not present 
itself, But Mr. Kaneko also declared that as 
the chief function of the Nobles is to uphold 
the Throne, they ought to remain a separate 
body and have no intercourse with the common- 
ers (Heimin). This is an error. It is true 
that distinctions of Kazoku, Shisoku, and Het- 
min exist in Japan, but from the day that par- 
liamentary institutions are adopted, nobles and 
commoners are placed on the same level as 
subjects of the empire, and are equally called on 
to maintain its independence by their exertions. 
Most unreservedly do I condemn the opinions 
expressed by Mr. Kaneko on these points.” 














THE AMALGAMATION OF POLITICAL PARTIE 
Tue amalgamation of all the progressive parties 
continued for many months to be an absorbing 
topic of political discussion, and now that the 
Constitutional Liberal Party has been organised, 
the political prophets are busy forming conjec- 
tures as to the canse of the movement, The 
Fi Shimpo advances an interesting hypoth 
Sis, not vou! for its accuracy, but simply 
giving it as a theory entertained in certain quar- 
ters. Its gist is that Counts Kuroda and Oku- 
ma are the actors behind the curtain, Messrs. 
Kawashima Jun and Taketomi Tokitoshi being 
also assigned very important réles in the drama. 
Indeed, the connection of these gentlemen with 
the movement is assumed as strong circum- 
stantial evidence of the truth of the conjecture. 
Mr. Kawashima, our contemporary says, had 
long been known as one of the most confiden- 
tial lieutenants of Count Matsnkata, but after 
his return from Europe, he attached himself to 
Count Kuroda more intimately than to his for- 
mer chief, Mr, Taketomi enjoys the special 
confidence of Count Okuma, ‘This much pre- 
mised, the Tokyo journal refers its readers to 
the resignation of Counts Kuroda and Okuma 
on the treaty revision question of last year. It 
assumes that Messrs. Kawashima and Taketomi 
shared in full the mortification of their respec- 
tive chiefs, and that this feeling exercised a 
powerful influence in shaping their future 
course. Mr. Kawashima organized the Do- 
shikai in Kagoshima, his native country, while 
Mr. Taketomi’s section of the Avushiu Kaishin- 
fo became more enthusiastic than ever in their 
support of Count Okuma. Ere long, these two 
parties combined to form the Kiushu Shimpo-lo, 
the avowed object of which was uncompro- 
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mising antagonism to clan government, The 
predominance of Choshin statesmen in the 


Cabinet, —we are quoting from the Fijé Shimpo, 
—must have been very offensive to the catholic 
views of these gentlemen. At all events, the 
Kiushu party took the initiative in bringing all 
the progressionisis into one political camp. 
The Kaishin-fo was the first to concur in the 
project, but the Aikoéuko-fo was by no means 
less distinguished for zeal in promoting the 
proposed union, In regard to this attitude of 
Count [tagaki’s party, the following conjecture 
is advanced ;—A little prior to the collapse of 
last year's treaty revision programme, Count 
Kuroda tried to induce Count Itagaki to enter 
the Cabinet, in order to consummate his pet 
scheme of bringing together all the noted men 
of the Restoration. Count Okuma was a warm 
supporter of the admission of the Tosa statesman 
into the Cabinet. A meeting was held between 
the three Counts, and everything was appa- 
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rently arranged npon a satisfactory basis, but 
before their resolve could be translated into 
action, the Minister President and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs resigned their portfolios. 
Now Mr, Katavka Kenkichi, one of the leading 
spirits in the amalgamation project, is to Count 
Itagaki what Messrs. Kawashima and Taketomi 
are to Count Kuroda aud Count Okuma respec- 
tively. Nothing was more natural, says the 
Jijé Shimpe, than that a good understanding 
Should spring up between these three lieutenants 
OF couse the upshot of tiese conjectures is 
that, should political power fall” into. the 











hands of the amalgamated pariy, Count Kuroda 
will 


be the future Minister President, Count 
aki the President of the Privy Council, and 
Count Okuma the Cabinet Councillor, while to 
M . Kawashima, Taketomi, Katacka, Kono, 
Oi, Hayashi, Oye, Shimada, Tanimoto, Take- 
nouchi, and other satellites will be assigned the 
Ministerships and Vice-Ministerships of the 
different Departments of State. 

















THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE ‘ KAISHIN-TO.” 
Tue long expected general meeting of the 
Kaishin-to came off in the afternoon of the rst 
instant at the Nakamura Restaurant near Ryo- 
goku-bashi. The meeting was formally opened 
at 2 o'clock with Mr. Nakano Taketomo in the 
chair, according to a motion made by Mr. 
Shimada Saburo, As the first business of the 
meeting, a report was read by Messrs. Shimada, 
Kato, and Yoshida, detailing the steps taken by 
these gentlemen in pursuance of the instructions 
they had received on the subject of amalgama- 
tion, After the report had been read, Mr. 
Okano moved that the party should be dissolv- 
ed, which motion was supported by a few mem- 
hers. After a spirited debate the motion was lost. 
The meeting then passed to the consideration 
of the rules of the party, A draft resolution was 
subiaiited changing the number of the councillors 
uf the party from 25, as prescribed in the ori- 
ginal rule, to 30, and providing expressly that 
“Tn case of urgency, the thirty councillors 
should be authorized ‘to hold a ‘representative 
meeting’ invested with the full powers of a 
general mecting, to take any step that may be 
deemed necessary. two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of councillors being regarded as the quorum 
for holding such a meeting.” After three hours 
of animated debate, the resolutions were carried 
by a large majority. The election of the 
councillors then took place, with the following 
result :-—Kato (105 votes), Ozaki (104), Fujita 
(104), Yoshida (102), Nakano (101), Koizuka 
(101), S. Shimada (100), Tsunoda (95), Tana- 
ka (93). T. Shimada (98), Aoki (85), Yamada 
(82), Tacliiri (76), Kotakagari (74), Kondo 
(73), Sudo (72), Naido (72), Takahashi (71), 
Hatano (70), Kano (67), Kajima (63), Okano 
(61), Yokowo (58), Naka (58), Minoura (58), 
Nanjo (58), Irokawa (57), Takaki (56), Kiri- 
hara (53), Ida (45). Itis thus clear that, for 
the present at all events, the Aatshin-fo has 
abandoned any idea of amalgamating with the 
Rikken Fivu-lo, a result which became toler- 
yly apparent some time ago, and upon which, 
we think, the nation may congratulate itself. 






































BRITISH ORDERS. 
Warming recently about Brilish Orders and their 
recipients in Japan, we expressed the hope that 
the good beginning now made by the presenta- 
tion of the Grand Cross of the Bath to Prince 
Komaisu might be followed ultimately by the 
presentation of the Garter to his Majesty the 
mperor, whenever “the requisite train of cir- 
cumstances” should be accomplished. This 
expression seems to have puzzled some of our 
Japanese friends, and for their information, as 
well as to remove a feeling of dissatisfaction 
that the Emperor wears the best Orders of all 
the Great European Powers except England, 
ve may explain that chief among the train of 
circumstances alluded to would be a visit of his 
Iajesty in person to Great Britain, The rule 
as never been departed from that the Garter is 
presented only to sovereigns and  dignitarie! 
who have been present at the British Court. All 
the Great Potentates of Europe wear this much 
valued Order, but everyone of them, either be- 
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fore or after accession to the Throne, has been 
the guest of Her Majesty the Queen, That 
the Garter has not been presented to the Em- 
perors of Japan is, therefore, no evidence what- 
ever that Great Britain is less courteously dis- 
posed towards his Majesty than are the other 
Sovereigns of Europe. 











A MURMURING MOUNTAIN. 

In the province of Iwami there stands a moun- 
tains called Mikame-yama, or the bill of the 
three tortoises, because its three peaks are sup- 
supposed to resemble to backs of those sacred 
anitnals. Between two of the peaks there is a hot 
spring known as Shigaku-no-Onsen. It was 
aieeble sort of spring in former times, but the 
big earthquake in 1872 roused it into 
jlife and it became thencelorth a place of con- 
siderable note. Seven or eight years ago it 
eamed an additional title to public notice by 
being the scene of a very heavy snowstorm, 
which resulted in landslips that overwhelmed 
a number of houses and buried sixteen people. 
Since last June, says the Wiehi Nicht Shimbun, 
the heat of the spring has gradually increased : 
it now amounts to a hundred and seventy or 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit, and cannot be used 
for bathing purposes withont considerable addi- 
tion of cold water. As additional evidence of the 
region’s volcanic activity, the Three Tortoise 
Mountain has lately begun to emit sounds which 
throw dwellers in the neighbourhood into great 
alarm and threaten to depopulate the district. 











THE REY. MR. SUMMEJ 
A CORRESPONDENT writes from London :—* Mr, 
Summers has reached this country during the 
past fortnight, and I believe intends returning 
to Japan about the end of the year. 1am told 
that he has no intention of making public repre- 
sentations of any kind in regard to the events 
which led to his departure from Japan unless he 
is compelled to do so by statements adverse to 
him being published here, He seems to take a 
very sensible and unsensational view of the posi- 
tion, and he is naturally anxious to do nothing 
that might excite hostility or render his future 
residence in Japan uncomfortable. ‘The state- 
ments which have hitherto been published on 
the incident have been very few and have been 
confined, as far as 1 have Seen, to a bare report 
of the facts. Telegrams did, in the first instance, 
come from Yokohama, announcing that he had 
left the country, and these were repeated from 
San Francisco, but I cannot perceive that the 
matter has excited any public interest, although 
it has been discussed by persons acquainted 
with Japan 











LEGAL CONSERVATISM. 
Mr. Masvyima and his fellow-thinkers have told 
us that the new Commercial Code would incon- 
veniently disturb Japanese trading customs. 
Are the customs described by our correspond- 
ent, “AnImport Merchant of 25 years experience 
in Japan,” among these to which the learned 
gentleman refers? We freely admit that sound 
and properly enforced laws of contract and bank- 
ruptey would greatly interfere with the continu- 
ance of these bad practices, and it is for that 
very reason that we have advocated the speedy 
enactment and operation of such laws, Every 
measure that tends to remove differences be- 
tween Japanese and Western commercial me- 
thods, ought to be advocated and promoted by 
patriotic Japanese, instead of being criticised 
and thwarted. 





THE CHINESE MINISTER. 
‘Tux present Chinese Minister to Japan, writers 
the Choya Shimbun, will finish the term of his 
office by December next. Rumour says that 
Mr. Li Haku, the adopted son of the renowned 
Viceroy Li, will be appointed as his successor. 
Mr. Li is'a gentleman of dignified carriage 
and fine address, very skilled in the use of 
foreign languages. ‘These excellent qualities 
added to hisrelations with the influential Viceroy, 
and his past diplomatic service in the capacity 
of Secretary of the Chinese Legation in London, 
eminently qualify him for the post. But in 
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some quarters, an objection is raised on the 
ground that he is yet too young to fill the posi- 
tion of Minister with dignity. Mr. Den Unryo, 
who, was formerly dispatched to Japan and 
other foreign countries to make investigations 
into political affairs, is also said to have a good 
chance of securing the coveted prize. 











UNION CHURCH ORGAN. 
Lovers of music in general, and church-goers 
in particular, will be glad to hear that the fine 
organ recently purchased in England for the 
Union Church has arrived, It is being set 
up, and its myriad pipes voiced, tuned, 
and regulated under the expert supervision 
of Mr. W. A. Crane, who expects to have 
everything in perfect order before the end 
of the present month. We Jearn that the 
quality of tone is particularly good, the dia- 
pasons, flutes, gamba, etc., being uniform- 
ly excellent: while the grand display of 
reeds (no less than four :—oboe, clarionet, 
cornopean, and trumpet) give a brilliancy to 
the full” organ seldom attained in an instru- 
ment of ordinary church dimensions. ‘The post 
of organist has been offered to Mr. Griffin, who 
we are sorry to say, has declined the honour. 
He has, however, promised to play at one 
or two opening performances (which the com- 
mittee have arranged to give early in Oct- 
ober), and will then exhibit the organ in its 
capacity for solo-playing, as well as in its 
use for the accompaniment of vocal music 
of all descriptions, The chorus work is 
already in rehearsal under the direction of 
Mr. C. V. Sale, organist of the Church, and 
we may look forward with anticipation to an 
organ-recital in about a month. 








THE HARVEST. 
Iris pleasant to read in the Hoché Shimbun 
that the prospects of the tice crop this year are 
everywhere excellent. In Echigo above all— 
which is one of the great rice-producing dis- 
tricts—there has not been promise of such an 
abundant yield for the past century. The 
Jengih of the ear in some places is said to be 
21 inches, and 460 grains have been counted 
on one stalk. The maximum number of grains 
in ordinary years is about 200, so that the farm- 
ers are naturally much excited about the result, 
More convincing than this report, the details of 
which sound almost apocryphal, is the faet that 
the price of rice fell nearly seventy sen per £okw 
in the Tokyo market yesterday. Dealers and 
speculators alike have evidently made up their 
minds that all serious danger of an inferior 
harvest may be considered past. 





SERICULTURE IN NAGANO PREFECTURE. 
Ow1ne to the moderate amount of rainfall and 
the generally favourable temperature this year, 
says a report from Nagano Prefecture, the 
farmers are expecting to have twice as large a 
crop of rice as last year. In regard to sericul- 
ture, one of the principal local industries, the 
summer crop was a great success, but fears are 
entertained about the autumn yield. The worms 
are now in their third or fourth sleep, bat owing 
to the unseasonably cool weather which has 
prevailed during the past few days, they are 
beginning to show signs of sickness. | The seri- 
culturists are said to feel very uneasy about 
the result. Should the weather improve, how- 
ever, the crop may yet turn out a great success. 


ERUPTION OF A SULPHUR MOUNTAIN IN HOKKAIDO. | 
1 Offcéal Gazelle of the 25th ult. contains! 
the following report of the Hokkaido Admi- 
nistration Board in regard to the eruption of a 
sulphur mountain :—" The Shiridoko Sulphur} 
Mountain near ‘lone-mura, in the province of 
Kitami, broke out into violent eruption in 
August last year, but subsequently lapsed into a 
state of comparative calm, only emitting white 
smoke from its crater, Lately, howe the 
mountain was observed to throw out ash-colour- 
ed mud at intervals of twenty-four or thirty | 
hours. The height of these muddy ejections 
gradually increased until it attained an eleva- 








falling at a distance of four or five hundred 


yards when blown by the wind. As the 
liquid mad ponfed down into the gorges 





below, a large quantity of sulphur deposited 
hy previous eruptions, was washed away. From 
the 18th of July last. the emission of the mud 
ceased altogether. The mountain remained in 
this state till the 28th of the same month when an 
eruption attended by a loud report took place. 
Sulphur of dark greenish colour was thrown out 
and covered about five thousand /suba (four 
acres) round the crater, being deposited in a 
new layer of thickness varying from five to 
eighteen inches. ‘Phe greater portion of the 
ejected sulphur, however, flowed down into the 
sea while yet in a liquid state” No injury was 
suffered by men, animals, or houses.” 








CHOLERA RETURNS. 
Tue latest cholera revurns derived from oilicial 
sources are as follow :— 


Prefecture or City, Date. Deaths. 
59 
8s 
n 
133 
105 
ar 
8 
a 
10 
S43 


New Cases, 


Osaka. 





agasaki 4 | 





Suburbs 
Cie 


burbs 
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Suburbs 





Hyogo 


Yamaguchi 


Fukuoka . 


Oita 


Saga 





Kumamoto .... 





above figures, appear in the following table:— 








Prefecture or City. New cases. Death, 
Osaka oie 2.047 +1604 
Nayasaki 2,801 1808 
Hyexo i 433 250 
1302 . ona 
3,029 1330 
et a4 
z gor a8 
umamiote br9 404 


The total number of cases and deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures since the com- 
mencement of the epidemic to the 2nd instant, 
not included in the above, are :— 











City of Prefecture Cases. Deaths. 
Tokyo 3 at s3 
Ranngawa 33 ie 
Cithe 205 ver 
Ehime or mae) 

Kou % a 
Shimane 8 33 
Geasyana | FH | 
Nara 7 

Rosca a4 
Tinea 3 
Fukui 13 

Hiroshima 

Niynscki 





Kagoshima 








THY HOKKAIDO TANKO (COLLIERY) RAILROAD 
Prevaxations have been going on steadily for 
the construction of the Hokkaido Colliery Rail- 





tion of filly or sixty feet, the ejected matter 
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ordered from England, has already arrived at 
Otara, and a further quantity is expected to 
follow shortly. The work of laying the rails 
will be begun between Iwamizawa and Sorachi- 
futo with the first and second arrivals, while the 
third cargo will be landed at the ports of 
Mororan and Otaru to be used for the section 
beween Iwamizawa and Mororan. The first 
section is expected to be completed by next 
October, but it will not be opened to traffic uncil 
the spring of 1891, We take these particulars 
trom the Fé SAimpo. 








SHIRANE-ZAN. 
Mae Oficial Gascite says that the well-known 
volcano of Shirane, in Gumma Prefecture, has 
veen again giving evidence of activity. On the 
22nd of last month, during the storm of wind 
ind rain then raging, the mountain burst into 
eruption, This event occurred at eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon, and at half-past four the same 
afternoon, the water of the Higashi-ko river was 
observed to be discoloured with ashes. In re- 
spect of violence and the quantity of mater 
ejected, the eruption is said to be only about 
iwo-thirds of that which occurred last year, No 
lives were lost. 








THE “QUARTERLY RUVIEW ON CHINA, 
Tur last Quarterly Review contains a very long 
article from Mr. Archibald J. Litie to which we 
have already referred. The title is ‘* Western 
China, its products and trade.” The author is 
full of hope for the future of Western China, but 
he throws a little cold water on so-called Chi- 
nese prog: He evidently has no great faith 
in the Chinese Government or in their desire to 
carry out trade obligations, a view perhaps which 
is not surprising when we remember the nego- 
tiations for the past two years for opening up 
the Upper Yang-tze in which Mr. Little was so 
deeply interested. 











THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 
Tue work of setting up telephone posts in Tokyo 
has made steady progress. So far as the main 
lines are concerned, the task is nearly com- 
pleted. At present experts are engaged in 
planting posts for branch lines to the different 
postal and telegraphic offices. This part of 
the undertaking is expected to be finished with- 
in the present month, when the company will 
set about extending the lines to the residences 
of persons desiring to avail themselves of the 
convenience. ‘The whole system, savs the Fiji 
Skimpo, is expected to come into full operation 
about the 20th of September. 








THE EMPEROR OF CHINA'S FATHER. 
News was received by wire yesterday (27th ult.) 
says the Y.-C. Daily News, from Peking of the 
death, on Monday, the 25th instant, of I-huan, 
Prince Ch‘un, the Seventh Prince, Father of the 
Emperor of China, The following day the same 
paper says:—A laler telegram, dated Tientsin, 
25th August, has been received this morning, 
contradicting the report of Prince Chian’s 
death, but adding that he is very ill. 





Tue Diet 
In regard to the convocation of the Imperial Diet, 
the Vip pon says that, after various discussions, the 
date for this important ceremony was finally fixed 
for that auspicious day, November the 3rd, the 
birthday of His Imperial Majesty, The election 
of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents will be held 
on the ast November and the Imperial con 
firmation will take place on the following day. 








THE RAlLWays. 
Various sections of the lines north of Tokyo 
are declared to be re-opened, but the fact sig- 
nifies little to tourists, inasmuch as Nikko, 
Karuizawa, and Ikao remain inaccessible except 
at the cost of a journey which few people would 
be disposed to take. It is expected that at least 
a week must clapse before all the roads are 
again fit for traffic. 





Tur steamer Mesfor, from Singapore to Hong- 





road. According to latest reports the first cargo 
of rails, for one hundred and twenty-eight miles, 


kong, is reported on shore on an island about 
twenty miles from Hoihow. 
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AZINGS 
GNERS. 


FAPANESE IN THEIR DE. 

WITH FOR. 
an 
APANESE who care to see their foreign 


trade prosper and the good name of 





their people established will read with 





y great regret the letter published to- 
The 
statements made by the writer are neither 


day in our correspondence columns. 


partial nor prejudiced: he represents the 
best class of foreign import merchants in 
Yokohama, and his account must be ac- 
cepted as a trustworthy description of 
Itisa dis 





what actually occurs 
account. 
—that in transactions with foreign im- 


heartening 
What it tells us is simply this 


porters the Japanese merchant is. in- 
different to the dictates of good faith. If 
in the interval between ordering goods 


and their arrival, or belween signing a 
contract and the date of its implement, 
the market happens to go against the 
Japanese, he contrives to evade his obli- 
gation by subterfuges against which the 
In 


cases where the law ought to provide a 


foreigner has practically no redre 





remedy, the foreigner shrinks from any 
appeal to it, knowing by dearly bought 
experience that, in the present state of 
Japanese bankruptcy law, the expense 
and delay of pursuing a debtor are gene- 
rally the only results a creditor has to 
ww. On the other hand, if the foreigner 
seeks to take advantage of the market, 


show. 
the Japanese strenuously protests. Even 
where exchange is in question, although 
the native dealer will not hear of making 
jon 





any conc should rates have gone 
against the foreign importer, he fully ex- 
pects to share whatever advantage may 
have accrued from arise in the sterling 
price of silver. In short, an entirely one- 
sided state of affairs exists. It is all take 
and no give on the part of the Japanese. 
One marvels, of course, that trade can be 
carried on under such conditions, or that the 
shrewd and helpful foreigner submits to 
But on the 


Whole it must be presumed that the balance 


be treated in such a fashion. 


ison the side of transactions conducted 
with tolerable punctuality on the Japanese 
side and leaving a fair margin of profit to 
the foreigner. What chiefly interests us, 
therefore, is the question, why should 
Japanese commercial morality be so low 
at the principal emporium of the country’s 
foreign trade, and why should Western 
merchants be unable to devise a means of 
protecting themselves against such selfish 
and unprincipled treatment ? It has often 
been inferred, and we cannot be surprised 
at the inference, that the Japanese trader 
is everywhere as bad as his Yokohama 
representative ; everywhere as grasping 
and everywhere as unscrupulous. It is 
not so, we think, No one will pretend 
that commercial morality in Japan stands 
at the level which it has reached among 
the most advanced Western peoples. It 
would be extravagant to look for anything 
of the sort. Commercial morality, like all 
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other products of high civilization, is a 
vlant of slow growth, requiring special con- 
ditions for its development. Until recent 
were unfavourable 


times the conditions 


to it in Japan, and twenty years have 
not by any means sulliced to convert the 
despised and comparatively unscrupulous 
trader of feudal days into the respected 
and high principled merchantof nineteen th- 
century Europe. But it would be 


just to conclude that Japanese merchants, 


un- 


in their dealings with one another, show 
the same want of integrity and the same 
grasping selfishness that dishgure their 
conduct in foreigners. 
moral canons are not 
entirely proof against the influence of cir- 
cumstances, and it is easy to see that 
circumstances in Yokohama are singularly 
favourable to the indulgence of faults 
such as our correspondent describes, The 
Japanese dealer is relieved from two re- 
straints, in the absence of which honesty 
and fairness would be comparatively rare 


transactions with 
Even the strictest 








anywhere: he fears the law very little and 
public opinion not at all. Only the most 
flagrant fraud will drive a foreigner to 
native courts, and the Japanese trades- 
mans knows this well. 





Equally well does 
he know that, whatever wrong he may do 
the foreigner, his own character w 
be blasted among his people. 





1 not 
For these 
can only learn just so much of his per- 
formance as he chooses to tell them: they 
do not hear the foreign version, and if 
they did they would naturally prefer that 
of their own countryman. Thus neither 
penalty of law nor punishment of public 
opprobrium stands in the way of chicanery. 
The absence of both these deterrents sig- 
nifies a great deal in Yokohama, and would 
signify a great deal anywhere. It is sup- 
plemented, two, by other circumstances 
peculiarly convenient for the Japanese. 
The foreign community in this settlement 
is made up of a dozen different nationali- 
ties. Combination is imp 








sible among 

Competing 
keenly with a number of shrewd rivals, 
the foreigner is ready to extend every 
possible indulgence to the Japanese. De- 
ceived, he will trust again; treated with 
the scantiest consideration, he will still be 
indulgent; his margin of profit reduced al- 
most to a vanishing quantity, he is ready 
to make fresh concessions. And all the 
while he seems to prosper for he lives 
and Moral equili- 
brium much less stable than that of the 
Japanese trader might be shaken by such 
temptations. So the foreigner is merci- 
lessly preyed upon, Probably the Japa- 
nese, when they combine to force his hand, 
or when they separately devise subter- 
fuges to baffle and pretexts to deceive 
him, laugh at the notion that he cannot 


such heterogeneous units. 





fares luxuriously. 





and does not protect himself effectually] 


They estimate his shrewdne 





and fertility 
of resource so highly that even if the good 
rule of giv 





and take occurs to them, they 
dismiss it with the thought that they them- 





selves stand in more need of its applica- 
tion than the wily, hard-headed foreigner. 
A letter like that of our correspondent 
ought to open their eyes; ought to show 
them that their conduct has created an 
Japanese character 
among foreigners, and is largely respon- 


evil impression‘ of 
sible for the reluctance shown by so many 
Yokohama folks to trust Japanese promises 
in any direction, or to admit that con- 
fidence may be placed in the integrity of 
Japanese tribunals and the impartiality of 
Japanese administration. 

Is it inevitable that the foreign merchant 
should submit to this treatment? We 
fear so, for the present at all events. Any 
one of three remedies would be effectual, 
but all three alike are unavailable. The 
first is combination among foreign im- 
porters. A union the members of which 
pledged themselves to have no dealings 
with any Japanese who violated an agree- 
ment, 





correct the situation. 
So 
too seems to be the second remedy, return 
to the custom of exacting bargain money. 
Apparently competition among foreigners 
is too keen to permit this, an obstacle to 
be regretted, for certainly no more effec- 
tive check could be imposed on the loose 
practices now in vogue. The third 
medy is partnership between foreigners 
and Japanese. On such partnerships, 
unfortunately illegal pending Treaty Re- 


would soon 
Such a union is out of the question. 


re- 


vision, we base our chief hope for the 
inauguration of a wholesomer state of 
things. At present the hand of the Japa- 
nese is distinctly against the foreigner, 
and will remain so until the artificial par- 
tition now holding the two asunder is re- 
There are undoubtedly many 
Japanese of honour and integrity who 


moved. 


would glady combine with foreigners for 
purposes of industrial and 
enterprise if the law permitted such as- 
When, and only when, this is 
possible will it be practically understood 


commercial 
sociation, 


that Japanese and foreigners are equally 
interested in developing the country’s ex- 
ternal trade and equally entitled to share 
its profits, At present it is idle to com- 
Everything is in favour of crooked 
and selfish dealing on the part of the Japa- 


plain. 


nese, and they will continue to deal crook- 
edly and sellishly until their relations with 
foreigners are radically altered. Mean- 
while we can only warn them that it will 
be difficult hereafter to wipe out the re- 
proach which their present conduct is 
bringing on their nation. 


THE NEW HOTEL IN TOKYO. 
—— he 


HE Tokyo Hotel—to be called we be- 

lieve the Imperial Hotel—is now fast 
approaching completion, and pro- 
ably be opened for business on the rst 
of October. 
as convenient as any that could have been 


will 
It stands on a site pethaps 


chosen in the capital, being within five 
minutes drive of the Shimbashi terminus, 
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and inside the limits of the quarter where 
all the principal official buildings and the 
foreign legations lie. Immediately oppo- 
site is the moat, to the left stands the offi- 
cial residence of the Minister of State for 
War, and immediately behind is the Roku- 
mei-kan, The hotel is another monument 
of Count [NouyE’S energy, influence, and 
progressive spirit. It was he who, during 
his tenure of office as Vice Minister of Fi- 
nance, conceived and put into practice the 
scheme of rebuilding Tokyo in solid mate- 
rials;a scheme which, owing to its planner’s 
retirement, was not prosecuted further than 
the building of Ginza and its immediate 
neighbourhood in such a fashion that the 
incessant conflagrations by which Tokyo 
is devastated have failed, during eighteen 
years, to invade this district. Had Count 
INOUYE’S project been pursued, there is 
little doubt that fully one-half of the capi- 
tal would ere now have been reconstructed 
in brick and stone. It was he, too, who 
conceived andcarried to practical inception 
the scheme of making Hibiya and Nagata- 
cho the official quarter of Tokyo, and con- 
structing there for all the Departments of 
State and the Law Courts edifices worthy 
of modern Japan. It was he who con- 
ceived and executed the project of the 
Rokumei-kan and the Tokyo Club; a pro- 
ject which has immeasurably increased the 
pleasure of life in Tokyo. And it was he 
who, appreciating the need of a really fine, 
commodious hotel in Tokyo, used his great 
suade a number of capi- 





influence to pe 
talists to subscribe the required funds, 
For many years the Seiyoken, little better 
than a dingy pot-house, diligently modelled 
itself on the example of the shanties that 
did duty as inns in those early days of the 
foreign settlements, and disgusted the 
tourist by its dirt and discomfort as much 
as it disgraced the capital by its monopoly. 
By and by the Tokyo Hotel sprang up, a 
nominal rival, but in quality an imitator, 
its arrangements and service suggesting 
more wants than they satisfied. Mean- 
while Japan year by year attracted an 
increasing number of visitors, and foreign 
enterprise, eagerly seizing the occasion, 
provided hotels in Yokohama which speedi- 
ly became known in Europe and America 
and as speedily enriched their proprietors. 

Yet it was evident that tourists, coming to 

Japan to see the country and its people, 

would not, of deliberate choice, lodge in 
_one of the foreign settlements could they 





find suitable accommodation in the capital 
itself. A first class hotel in Tokyo ought, 
therefore, to succeed as a financial enter- 
prise, and was certainly called for in the 
interests of the city’s reputation. But to 
build such a hotel would involve heavy 
expenditure ; heavy to be faced 
without some exceptional ability of pro- 
Count INOUYE became the pro- 
He the situation before 
several of the leading merchants in Tokyo 
—men like Messrs. IWASAKI, SHIBUSAWA, 
Masupa, OkurA, HARA RokuRO, and so 





too 


motion, 


mote laid 
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forth—with the result that they agreed to 
‘wenty 





subscribe the necessary funds. T 
shareholders were induced to come into 
the project. They purchased forty-two 
shares at five thousand yew a share, and 
the Imperial Household Department sub- 
sequently took ten shares. Thus the 
capital reached two hundred and_ sixty 
thousand yer, the whole of which has 
been spent upon the building, furniture, 
Unfortunately, owing toa 
on the part of the 
original architect, a European, some twenty 


thousand yen were wasted on the founda- 


and grounds. 


false calculation 


tions, a discouraging début. From this diffi- 
culty the projectors were rescued by Mr. J. 
Conber, architect to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, who devised foundations suitable to 
the ground, and moreover carried into prac- 
tice an excellent principle expounded by 
the Seismological Society of Japan for mi- 
uimizing the effects of earthquake shocks. 
The edifice itself was designed and its 
construction has been superintended by 
Mr. WATANABE, a graduate of the former 
Imperial Engineering College, where he 
enjoyed the advantage of Mr. CONDER'S 
instruction, — It 
posing building, at once solid and picture- 


is a handsome and im- 
que, its wide verandahs and finely arched 
facades showing that climatic exigencies 
have been considered as carefully as ar- 
chitectural beauty. Fortunate in the pos- 
session of spacious grounds, the directors 
have decided that lawn tennis courts shall 
be laid out at the back of the building; 
that is to say, on the south side. They 
have further provided roomy coach-houses 
and stables, where forty horses and twenty- 


four carriages will always be at the dispo: 
There is also ample jinrikisha 





of guests. 
accommodation, and the residence of the 
managers as well as the quarters of the 
staff all lie within the enclosure. The in- 
terior arrangements, however, are of chief 
importance, and concerning them it will 
be agreed, we think, that they deserve the 
highest encomiums, Nothing could be more 








commmodious or better planned than the 
suites of bed chambers and sitting rooms, 
the baths, the dining and breakfast salons, 
the billiard and reading rooms, the bar, 





the manager’s and porter's offices, and so 


forth. All this, however, might have been 
anticipated, since the best arrangement 
of rooms dictated by Western experience 
would naturally be adopted in a hotel of 
a scale. 
1 to 
and 


such dimensions and such 


But 


find was a combination 


on 
not 

of 

seen 


what were 





we prepa 
richness 
foreign 

We know what in- 
Japanese carpenters 


please, but we know, 


artistic beauty rarely in 
buildings in Japan. 
comparable work 
do if they 
too, that they cannot be induced to put 


their strength into a building where the 


can 


grain of the wood is to be covered with 
paint and defects of joinery are to be con- 
cealed by putty. They have, however, 
done themselves justice in the new hotel. 





The mouldings of the doors and windows, 





the parquetry of the floors, the plaster— 
what the Japanese 
plasterer is capable of!—the decorative 


and achievements 
designs, the ceilings, the proportions of 
the rooms, the panelling, the carving of the 
staircases, and so forth, are of such a 
character that the building takes rank at 
once among the handsomest structures in 
Tokyo. Whether in Yokohama or else- 
where in Japan, there is nothing worthy 
to be mentioned in the same breath with 
We shall not attempt to 
speak in detail of the interior arrange- 


it as a hotel. 


ments, or of the sixty rooms which will be 
available for guests. But the principal 
dining room—which is also to serve as a 
ball-room if required—deserves a word of 
special mention. It is a noble chamber, 
60 feet by 45, lofty, beautifully decorated, 
and opening into an immense stone ver- 
andah where alone there is space for 
several dining tables. The band-room 
communicating with this salon is on the 
floor above it, and is so contrived that the 
sound of the music will pass through an 
arch opening into the salon at a point a 
little below the elaborate network of carv- 
ed beams and girders constituting the 
ceiling. The verandah of the salon abuts 
upon the tennis lawn, and will be a 
charming place for dining in summer. 
The furniture is all made in Japan—by 
Messrs. SuGITA-yA and Company, 
kiji, the disigner being Mr. YAMAMOTO, 
a well known painter, Japanese’ fur- 
niture has not proved itself possessed of 
very durable qualities, but these pieces of 
SuGira-ya’s manufacture look serviceable 
and are undoubtedly very handsome. The 








Tsu- 





one uncertain point in the hotel’s vista 
—a vital point, however—is the manage- 
ment. Let the building be ever so com- 
modious, the furniture and decorations 
ever so handsome, unless the manage- 
ment is efficient the hotel cannot succeed. 
At present the intention of the directors is 
to have Japanese management only, and 
undoubtedly they have been fortunate in 
securing the services of such a gentleman 
as Mr. YOKOYAMA. If any Japanese can 
conduct the hotel satisfactorily, he seems 


to be the man. But does any Japanese 





possess the experience and knowledge 
requisite to direct a hotel for foreign use? 
A foreigner attempting to manage a Japa- 
nese yado-ya without Japanese assistance, 
would be deemed a singularly sanguine 
and self-reliant person by his countrymen. 
The difficulties in the way of a Japanese 
managing a foreign hotel are certainly not 
less, and if the Imperial Hotel, under 
purely Japanese direction, gets the better 
of its foreign competitors, we shall be 
greatly surprised, The organization must 
include banking facilities, guides, commu- 
nications with the steamboat companies, 
advertising on an extended scale, and the 
furnishing of a thoroughly good cellar, not 
to speak of the cuisine, the waiters and 
the multitude’ of peculiar services which 


make all the difference between comfort 
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and discomfort, and which can only be 
learned by experience. Bad foreign ma- 


nagement would be ruinous, but there 


ought not to be much difficulty in procur- 
ing a Swiss or a Frenchman thoroughly 





versed in hotel affairs, who, acting a: 
Mr. Yokoyama, 


plement the latter’s business aptitude and 


second to would sup- 


knowledge of Japan by practical e 





peri- 
shesand)-apecial. qualities at witch awe 
cannot conceive any Japanese as yet 
If the Imperial 
Hotel will be a credit to Tokyo; if it fails, 
the pecuniary loss will represent only a 


possessed successful, 


small part of the misfortune. 








JAPANESE IN THEIR DEALINGS 


WITH FOREIGNERS. 
Se ge 
ISCUSSING, ina recent issue, the bad 
practices attributed by a correspon- 
dent to Japanese tradesmen in their deal- 
ings with foreigners, we said that “sound 
and properly enforced laws of contract and 
bankruptcy would greatly interfere with 


the continuance of these bad practices. 








It appears to be thought by some peo; 
that the laws alone are in fault. 
writer in a local contemporary, who would 
doubtless be very indignant he 
pinned to the logical issue of his conten- 


Indeed a 
were 


tion, claims that the situatién would be 
radically corrected could the foreigner 
appeal to proper laws justly administered. 
If this be so, it follows of course that the 


laws are entirely responsible, and that the 





morality of the Japanese merchant is as 
good as the morality of merchants in the 
we cannot 


West—a proposition which 


endorse, inasmuch as tradespeople in 
Japan have always been a despised class, 
standing at the bottom of the four-fold divi- 
sion of the people—Shi-no-ko-sho (Samu- 
rai, farmer, mechanic, and merchant)—and 
not expected to shape their conduct in 
accordance with any high principles of 
probity and integrity. The Samurai was 
taught to despise money and all money- 
getters, and he naturally learned, at the 
same time, not to look for admirable 
qualitie to a 
contemptible calling. 


and often did become a Samura?. 





among folks condemned 





The farmer might 
Under 
any circumstances, he ranked next to the 
Samurai, and the latter, whenever he was 
obliged to lay aside the sword, turned 
to the hoe and the harrow. Therefore 
Japanese farmers asa rule were men of 
sturdy integrity, simple-minded, loyal in 
public and in private, and comparatively 
free from avarice. As for the artificer, we 
have only to remember two things ; first 
that the forger of swords and the maker of 
sword furniture were included in this class; 
and secondly that the great majority of 
artificers consisted of those remarkable art 
artizans whose ability and character have 
justly elicited such high enconiums from 
foreigners. The skilled swordsmith might 
surely count on admission to the ranks of 
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}of sword 


the Samurai. No mau was more honoured, 
and a wholesome though romantic tradi- 


tion 





ight him that not deft hands alone 





but also nobility of mind were needed to 


produce a really fine blade. The chiseller 





rniture, the forger of armour, 
the potter, the lacquerer, the decorative 





designer, the weaver, the joiner—all there 


artists rather than mone 





were arners. 
Their 
shrink from comparison with ar 
respect of 
It is true that the traditional, 
contemning 











representatives to-day need not 








ans any- 





ll, capacity, and 


in 


where 
integri 
gain- 
the peculiar nature of the patronage be- 
, taught 
the latter to undervalue time and to be 
But for the 
rest the Japanese artizan is an honour to his 





eed of the Samuraz and 








stowed by him on the artizan cla 
indifferent about organization. 


country, and will yet be the means of en- 
riching it. 
He was always treated as a person of 
mean instincts and unscupulous methods, 


It is not so with the merchant. 


and the shadow of old times lies upon him 
still. There are indeed merchants in Japan 
who may properly be ranked with the best 
resentatives of their class in the West, 





and we are glad to think that their num- 
ber is constantly increasing. But of Japa- 


nese tradesmen in bulk, the most lenient 








critic cannot speak well, Laws alone, 
however strict, however ably administered, 
will not check the inherited failings of 
those people. It is not the fear of incur- 
ring legal penalties that has made the 
typical British merchant what he is. Some- 


thing over and above any such restraint is 





needed, and that something can only be 
supplied in Japan by experience, by the 
operation of new social creeds, and by the 
contact of We: We may 
observe, en passant, that too much stress 


tern civilization. 





seems to be laid on faully administration of 
the present law. Is the administration so 
defective? Is it not rather the fact that the 
foreign suitor generally obtains a verdict 
in the lower Courts, but that undue facili- 
ties of appeal and the failure of the law to 
provide means for restraining or tracing a 
debtor's disposal of his property, ultimately 
render the verdict fruitléss ? 
the foreign creditor's complaint is always 
couched, so far as we know, and the in- 


In this form 





ference of course is that the law, not its 


ion, is to blame. Apart from 





administr 
this, however, we are persuaded that good 


laws, well administered, would offer only 





a partial remedy for the state of affairs 
complained of. Two reasons lead us to 
think this. The first is that we doubt whe- 
ther foreign merchants would have 








re- 
course to the law: their competition ap- 
pe According to the 
account of our correspondent, they are 
perpetually victimised, yet they adopt no 
measures of protection. Bargain money 
they will not exact. Simple and effica- 
cious as that remedy seems to be, it would 


ts to be too keen. 





evidently produce discriminating effects 
unless all agreed to apply it uniformly, and 
competitors so ardent will not consent to 


gle UNIV 


combine permanently for any purpose. 
Even the much simpler step of posting the 
names of defaulting Japanese is not taken, 
It is asserted that Japanese import dealers 
have becu practising chicanery for the 
Now the 
number of Japanese import dealers is 


past Uwenty-five or thirty years. 


limited. Obviously one of two things must 
be the 


tradesmen have been playing their game 


either 





tru 





me unscrupulous 


of fast and loose over and over again dur- 
ing this long interval, or else pretty nearly 
all the import dealers are tarred with the 
same brush. 
uot the foreign 
finds himself deceived, post ‘the name 
of the dishonest Japanese at the Cham- 


In either case, why does 


merchant, when he 


ber of Commerce, so that every member 
of the Chamber may be warned against 
exposing himself to deception at the hands 
of the proclaimed rascal? Such a process, 
we venture to think, would soon eliminate 
the knaves. But nobody inaugurates it. 
The foreigner is deterred by the same ap- 
prehension that restrains him from de- 
manding bargain money : he fears to take 
any step which might prejudice his Japan- 
hese customers against him, and he dares 
not trust the good faith of his foreign 
colleagues to support him. In short, cut- 
throat competition places the foreigner at 
the mercy of the Japanes That we are 
justified in employing the epithet “cut- 
throat” is proved by a portion of our 





e. 


correspondent’s letter :— 


And another instance I may quote: the Japanese will 
goto a forcign firm and get them to telegraph home 
tbout some special business, and when he has got the 
foreigner down to the last cent he will withdraw under 
pretence of seeing his ‘client inthe country,” and 
will go toa foreign competitor, and say, “ Mr. 
will do this business for so much, but you shall have 
it if you will do it for so much less,” and che competi- 
tor, knowing probably that Mr. a careful man 
and not likely to make a mistake, will accept, wl 
he ean probably afford to do, he not having disbui 
in telegraphy, &e., the amount Mr. has spent 
which the dealer never thinks of refunding! ‘Th 
not at all an uncommon case, and ean be borne out by 
any foreign firm here, for lucky is the one that has not 
had this experience ! 
































A singular state of affairs is here disclosed. 
The foreign merchant, to whom the Jap- 
anese applies in the second place, is 
represented as undertaking the business 
because he is saved the preliminary ex- 
penditure which another foreign merchant, 
whose name he knows, has been dishonest- 
ly betrayed into incurring. Yet this, we 
are told, “is not at all an uncommon case.” 
Obviously if foreign merchants treat each 
other with such exceedingly scant cere- 





mony—to use a mild expression—it is 
quite hopeless to expect that they will 
combine in any manner against Japanese 
chicanery. We cannot pretend to deter- 
mine which is more to blame, the Japanese 
who cajoles the foreigner into sending 
telegrams and making estimates of which 
another is to reap the benefit, or the fo- 
reigner who wittingly associates himself 
with this Japanese rogue. Indeed, we take 
it upon ourselves to assert that the second 
foreigner in our correspondent’s case is 
never a British merchant. Be that as it 
may, however, the conditions described re- 
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present a community which, owing to the 
exigencies of sharp competition, offers its 
own throat to the knife of the Japanese 
operator, and is incapable of any effective 
We cannot be- 





measure of self-defence. 
lieve that the members of such a commun- 
ity would resort freely to the protection 
of laws, however good and well admini- 
stered. The same considerations that bar 
recourse to other preventive measures at 
present would operate to keep men out of 
court. Besides, it is in the isolation of the 
foreign merchant that the root of the evil 
lies. tes the Japanese to 
take advantage of him. They may exploit 
him to their heart’s content without incur- 
ring any risk other than the loss of his 
esteem, which they do not value, believing 
probably that it is beyond their reach. 
There is no radical remedy except to free 
the foreigner from ostracism and enable 
him to secure the cé-operation of the hands 
now clutching at his throat. Unless such 
cé-operation be possible, the future of the 
Western merchant, manufacturer, and ca- 
pilalist. in Japan is very gloomy. He 
cannot punish his deceivers by the aid of 
the la 
nion to discredit them; he cannot secure 





His position in 





he cannot appeal to public opi- 





the assistance of his fellow-sufferers to 
drive them from business. His one hope 
isto obtain the aid of Japanese against 
Japanese; to make common cause with 
those who now regard him simply as an 
alien with hostile interests, the legitimate 
prey of every shrewd native. 








GYAPANESE MERCHANTS IN THEIR 
DEALINGS WITH FOREIGNERS. 
Cena, 

T is greatly to be regretted that the 

moderate tone adopted by a correspon- 
dent, who recently addressed this journal 
on the subject of dealings between Japa- 
nese and foreigners in Yokohama, should 
have been quickly exchanged for an ex- 
treme form of the 


language unfortunately habitual with cer- 


violent and abusive 


tain writers when Japanese subjects are 
d. The “Importer” who now 
takes the field in the columns of a local 


discu 





contemporary, charges Japanese merchants 


with “barefaced robbery ;” calls them 
“ scoundrels and burglars,” and speaks of 
“the loathing and contempt” felt towards 


them by foreigners. He is careful, too, to 


——assure us that the persons to whom he ap- 


plies this vehement language are ‘ some 
of the leading merchants of the capital of 
the empire.’ We need scarcely observe 
that the rude exacerbation betrayed by this 
gentleman is entirely out of tune with the 
self-contained moderation of sober busi- 
ness-men, and that it has doubtless been 
severely condemned already by public 
One does not ex- 
pect any exercise of judgment or discri- 





opinion in Yokohama. 


mination on the part of a writer so plainly 





carried away by his feelings, and we shall, 
therclore, lake no notice of sneering allu- 
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tions to this journal made by “ Importer.” 
But the incident he describes is sufficiently 
interesting and important to justify a few 
comments. He tells us that he has been 
waited on by a deputation representing 
“some of the principal Japanese houses in 


‘who inform- 





the fancy piece-goods trade, 


ed him that, in consideration of the extra-| 


ordinary rise which has taken place in 
exchange since spring, Japanese dealers 
have 
ance upon contracts made with foreign 





“decided to demand” an allow- 
importers but not yet implemented, the 
rates of allowance being ten per cent. 
upon contracts made between January and 
April; five per cent. upon contracts made 
between May and June, and two and a 
half per cent. upon ‘contracts made in July. 
This “demand,” according to “ Importer,” 
is backed by a threat that unless the 
foreign merchant complies, he will “be 
visited by direct vengeance in the boy- 
cotting or lines.” Now from 
January to the middle of April the sterling 
value of the yen averaged less than 3s. 
tid. It is now 3s. rod. In other words 
the sterling value of the coin in which the 
importer receives payment to-day is 22 


similar 


per cent. more than it was at the time of 
making the contract. During the second 
half of April the average value of the yen 
3s. 34d. approximately. It has there- 
foreappreciated by 16} percent. since then. 
These figures enable us to comprehend the 
position taken by Japanese merchants. 
Speaking broadly, they ask the foreign 
importer to share equally with them the 
gains which have unexpectedly accrued 
from exchange fluctuations, Now it seems 
to us that this proposal cannot be dismis- 


Wi 





sed by merely calling it “a cool specimen 
of barefaced robbery,” and stigmatizing 
the Japan 
Neither can we agree that “there is no 
earthly justification for their demand.” 
Looking at the matter calmly, the first 
point to be noted is that the Japanese 
made a hard and fast con- 
tract in definite terms, and that by all the 





‘scoundrels and burglars.” 





se as 


merchant has 


principles of honour and legality he is 
bound to carry out his contract. What- 
ever unforeseen advantage may accrue to 
one side or the other after the signing of 
an agreement, it is the plain duty of both 
as honest men to abide by the terms oi 
the covenant. If exchange had behaved 
in exactly the opposite manner; if the 
sterling value of the yew had depreciated 
as much as it has appreciated, would 
foreign importer have asked 
Japanese customers to bear one half of 
the loss? We do not think so. He might 
have been greatly crippled, nay even ruin- 
ed, by the catastrophe, but as an upright, 
honourable trader he would have fulfilled 
his obligation (o the letter. It must be 
troted, too, that fluctuations of exchange are 
We who write can remem- 


the his 


nothing new. 
ber when the dollar was worth 4s, rod. 
or even 5s. During the twenty-four years 


that have elapsed since that pleasant time, 


URBAN 





the course of exchange has been steadily 
He has al- 
ways been in the position of receiving 
payment for his imports in coin less valu. 


against the foreign importer. 


able than it was at the time of contracting 
Against this evil state of affairs 
he has had to struggle as best he could 
Naturally, so far as competition permitted, 
he indemnified himself by the prices at 
which he made his contracts ; for it is the 


for them. 


consumer eventually who suffers by ob- 
structions to trade, But it happened many 
a time that a sharp downward movement 
in the sterling price of the dollar converted 
the slender profit anticipated by the foreign 
importer into a heavy loss, and this risk 
he had to bear single-handed for many 
years. Is it not natural, then, that when 
exchange favours him signally for the first 
time, he should strongly resent the idea of 
being required to divide his gains with 





men who have never helped to lighten 
his losses? Besides, what assurance have 
we, how can Japanese merchants know, 
that the difference in the sterling value of 
the yen goes into the pocket of the foreign 
importer? The Banks may possibly be the 
only gainers. It is a common habit with 
foreign importers to fix the rate of ex- 
change at the time of making a contract. 
An importer who adopted that course 
during any of the first three months ofthe 
present year, and who is, now required 
to choose between making a reduction of 
ten per cent. on his contracted prices or 
being boycotted, may justly be indignant. 
We are told that “some of the leading 
merchants of Tokyo” are offering this 
harsh and unscrupulous alternative. If 
so, we can only hope that the foreigner 
will not tamely submit. His difficulty in 
respect of legal redress has hitherto been 





that the defective processes of. Japanese 
civil law enable a debtor to make away 
with all his property in the interval be- 
tween the delivery of a judgment in a 
lower court and its confirmation on appeal. 
Presumably this danger need not beap- 
prehended where ‘leading merchants of 
the capital” are concerned. We trust, 
therefore, that the aid of the law will be 
resolutely invoked. 

“Importer,” however, angry as he evi- 
dently is, seems to see no prospect of re~ 
“The probabilities are,” he 
writes, “ that this plant will prove succes- 
ful: foreigners will suffer, and add some- 
thing to the loathing and contempt they 
feel for the scoundrels they have to deal 
We are not accustomed to regard 
the Western merchant as a passive victim 
of Oriental chicanery, content to exchange 
feelings of loathing and contempt for the 
coin out of which he is cheated. That 's 
not his character. If he submits in the 
present case, it must be because there 5 
another side to the question, And so there 
is undoubtedly. Fancy _piece-goods no¥ 


offered for sale in the Japanese market, 
1, are 


sistance. 


with.” 


or on their way hither from the Wes 


not’ confined to articles contracted for 
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during the first six months of the year, or 
even to articles imported, at any time, 
Tt is 
morally certain that some foreigners have 
been shrewd enough (o take advantage 
of the state of exchange, and that piece- 


under contract with native dealers. 


goods are consequently purchasable by 
Japanese at silver prices greatly reduced on 
account of the appreciation of the yen. If 
this be so, the position of Japanese traders 
who have signed contracts without suffi- 
cient consideration for exchange, may be 
very embarrassing. They may find them- 
selves saddled, or about to be saddled, 
with goods which are selling at ten or 
twelve per cent. less than contract prices. 
That is not a valid reason for shirking 
their contracts. But it is an excuse, and 
throws a new light on their contention, 
Instead of saying to the foreigner, “Share 
with us the profits which you ought to have 
made if you had been prescient,” what 
they say is, “ Help usto bear the losses to 
which we are exposed by the competition 
of your clever nationals, who are 
underselling us in the Japanese market.” 
If between the date of signing a contract 
and the time of its implement; the articles 
contracted for become ten or fifteen per 
cent. less valuable for selling purposes, 
we imagine that most foreign importers 


now 


would willingly do 
power to ease the siluation for the Japa- 
But if, 
as is probably the case in many instances, 
the foreigner himself has avoided risks by 
fixing his exchange, then instead of having 
unexpected profits, a part of which he 


everything in their 





nese signatories of the contract. 


may be content to spare rather than drive 
his Japanese client to the wall, he has no 
margin at all to draw on, and is confronted 
by a heavy loss unless’ the contract be 
implemented. After all, the thing re- 
solves itself into the old fact, that the 
competition among foreigners places them 
at the mercy of the Japanese. The latter 
are masters of the present situation. They 
know that, failing a law-suit, the foreign 
importer must accept their terms, or find 
himself saddled with goods unsaleable even 
at the prices they offer. Is it nec 
thatforeign merchants should be exposed to 
this kind of thing? Have they no resource 
except to rail at Japanese bad faith, and 
to complain that they are the victims of 
that sharp practice which invariably dis- 
figures trade when opportunities are in- 
viting? It is tacitly assumed that fo- 
reigners in Yokohama are incapable of 
combination. Is that so? We remember 
two notable instances where the foreign 
merchants engaged in the silk and tea 
trades combined successfully to resist ob- 
noxious action on the part of the Japanese. 
Certainly in these cases the foreigner 
occupied the position of buyer, and could 
therefore showastronger front. But if the 
import merchant suffers as we have been 
told that he suffers, it is hard to believe 
that no remedy is within his reach. The 
export merchant has planned and carried 








sary 
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tem in the teeth of the 
He takes silk into his ware- 


out his own s 
Japanese. 
house and treats it ina fashion against 





which, rightly or wrongly, the Japanese 
protest strongly ; he purchases tea, 
it in his own godown, exports it under his 
own 
producer altogether. 


fires 





chops” aud eliminates the Japanese 
His reason for these 
unusual methods is that neither the Japa- 
hese sericulturist nor the Japanese tea- 
grower can be trusted. But the foreign 
import merchant, though he prefers equally 





sweeping charges against his Japanese 
clients, submits to be the victim of their 
The contrast seems to 


y remarkable, 


ices. 





sharp pra 








FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
eS 
Law No. 47. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations telating to Law No. 3 of the 231d year of 
Meiji, and order the same to be duly promulgated, 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 27th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 

Minister President of Siate. 
Count Saigo Tsuxumicnt, 

Minister of State for Home Affaiis, 
Count Matsuxata Mas. 

Minister of State for F 


















Law No. 3, of | 


18 To the localities 





here the Law relating to the 
organization of Cities and Prefectures are carried 
into practice. In eases where 4 contract to borrow 
from a famine relief fund was already entered 
into in acco: dance with Asticle 2, Law No. 3, before 
(he Law relating lo the Organization of Cities and 
Prefectines came into force, even if the loan was 
not actually made, the contract may be continued. 

















LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 


ee eS 
Law No. 69. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to Law of Baskruptey, and 
order the same to he promulgated. We also order 
the same to come into force on and after the Ist 
day of the 1st month of the 2gth year of Meiji, 


(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 20th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Artromo. 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa AKiyosHt 
Minister of State for Justice. 
et—All Courts having the necessary 
diction shail be competent to issue decrees in 
bankruptcy by decisions ex oficis, in accordance 
with a petition by or against debtors te found 
to be insolvent and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
A decree in bankruptey may be pronounced 
without oral pleading, aud objections to the decrees 
may at once be ti 



































Article 2—Petitions in bankruptcy may be 
documentary or oral, 
Article 3.—A decree, as referred to in Article 1, 


shall be made public by posting the same ou the 
public board of the Court or at the office of the 
municipality, town, or village. 

Article 4.—Bankrupts shall be deprived of elec- 
toral tights on the day on which the decree of 
their insolvency is issued. 

Article 1055 and succeeding articles of the Com- 
mercial Code shall be applied as to the restitution 
of the rights of insolvent person: 

Article 5—Paragraphs and articles of former 
laws which regulate the deprivation of public 
rights as against persons who have been adjudged 
bankrupt, shall have effect against those who shall 
become bankrupt or insolvent on and after the day 
on which the Commercial Code or this law shall 
come into force. 





























THE LICENCES OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 
gee. 
Law No. 76. 
We hereby give our 





auction to the present 
Regulations elating to amendment of the Law as 
to the Licences of Veterinary Surgeons, and order 
the same to he duly promulgated. 
(His linperial Majesty's Sgin Manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 27th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Arrromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Mutsv Mouwearsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 

















ractice by Veterinary Surgeons 

shall be limited to those who obtain licences from 

the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com. 
merce 

Atlicle 2.—The following persons only shall be 
granted a licence (o practice as Veterinary Sur- 
geons:— 

(1.) Persons who have duly passed the exami- 

nation and obtained a ce tificate, 

(2.) Persons who have specially studied veterin- 
ary science at a veterinary or agricultural school 
established by the Government in Cities or 
Prefectures, and have obtained its diploma. 

(3.) Persons who have specially studied veteri« 
nary science in accordance with the rules 

sanctioned by the Minister of State for Agri 

eulune and Commerce ata public or private 
school, and have obtained a diploma. 

(4) Persons who have specially studied veteri- 
nary scicnce in foreign counties in accord. 
@ with rules similar to, or higher, than 

y or agricultural schools 
ment in cities or 
prefectures, and have obtained a diploma. 

Article 3.—Showld persons who have qualified 
according to Article 2 desire a license, they shall 
petition the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce through the local office, sending with 
their petition acopy of their certificate o: diploma. 
hele 4.—The names and registered residence 
of persons holding licenses shall he registered in 
Veterinarian's Record of the Agricultural and 

tmercial Department and be also publicly an- 
nounced. 

Aiticle 5.—A veterinary on ceasing to follow his 
occupation, or in case of death the surviving mem. 
bors of his family, shall, within 30 days, return his 
licence to the Agricultural and Commercial De. 
partment through the local offic 

Article 6.—Persous on obtaining a licence shall 

ay a fee of yen t when the license is delivered, 

Auticie 7.—-Should a license be destroyed or lost, 

or when a registered residence is changed, a peti. 

tion for a new licence, with the reasons for the 
same, shall be sent to ‘the Minister of State for 

Agriculture and Commerce through the local office, 
Persons who obtain a new licence shall pay 

sen 50 as fee when the licence is delivered, 

Auticle 8—Should a veterinary be found guilty 
of neglect or incapacity, the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce may suspend him from 
following his occupation in his district for not less 
than 5 days and not more than 50 days, according 
to chicumstances; he may also prohibit the v 
nary from following his occupation altogether in a 
case where the circumstances are aggravated. 
Persons so prohibited shall within 10 days cetarn 
the licence to the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department through the local office. 

Article 9 —The prohibition mentioned in Artict 
8 may be withdrawn, according to civcumstances, 
after 3 years have elapsed. 

Should a Veterinary be reinstated, a new licence 
inay be granted according to Acticles 3 and 6 

Anticle 10.—Persons practising as a veterinary 
without a licence shall be punished with fines not 
less than yen 5 and not more than yen 50. 

Atticle 11—Should a veterinary practice during 
suspension, he shall Le punished with fines of nec 
less than yew 2 and not more than yen 25. 

Article 12,—Should a vetevinary refuse his as- 
sistance without proper reason, he shall be puni- 
shed with penalties of not less than yen 1 and not 
more than yen 1.95. 

Actlcle 13.—Rules for examination for a licence 
to practice as a veterinary shall be laid down 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com. 
merce. 
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Surrvemenrary Rures. 

Auticle 14.—The Minister of State for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce may grant temporaty licences 
in places where veterinary surgeons are scarce for 
limited periods and in certain districts, in view of 
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the former occupation of petitioners, though they 
may not possess the qualications mentioned 

‘Auicle 2, according to recommendations from the 
Superintendent of the Hokkaido Administratio 
Board and the Governors of cities and prefectures 

‘Aiticle 15.—These Regulations shall apply to 
petsons who obtain temporary licences in accord 
ance with Article 14. 

Article 16.—Rules for the examination of veter- 
inary surgeons, N. 17 of the 18h 
year of Meiji, and other regulations which are in 
conflict with this law, shall be abolished. 





























WAR MATERIAL AND STORES. 
a 

Law No. 76. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
guiation relating to examination of war material 
and stores for the Aimy and Navy, and order the 

same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 


Dated, August 20th, 1899. 


(Countersigned) 


Count Yameata Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Oxama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Viscount Kazavasta SUKRNORI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 














The Minister of State for War and the Mini- 
ter of State for the Navy shall be responsible for 
the examination of all war material aud. stores for 
the Army and Navy, and the Law relating: to the 
Auditor’s Board shall not apply. 











PUBLIC NAVAL LOAN BONDS. 
——__+ 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulation for an alteration in the Regulations 
concerning the Public Naval Loan Bonds, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 15th, 1890. 
(Couutersigned) 
Count Marsuxara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 














Paragraph 2, Article 8, of the Regulations c 
cerning to Public Naval Loan Bonds, Imperial 
Ordinance No. 47, the 19th year of Meiji, shall be 
expunged. 











LIMIT OF DEPOSIT IN 
BANKS. 
Bgcaa F 
Taw No. 75 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Re 
gulations relating to limit of the sums to he de 
posited in Saving Banks and to the purchase of 
Consolidated Loan Bonds with the money so de- 
posited and order the same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual). 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 27th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count YamaGata Arrromo, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Matsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





SAVINGS. 











Article 1.—Should the sum deposited in a 
Savings Bank, according to (2) and (3) of Article 1 
of the Rules relacing to the deposit of money, reach 
above yen 300, Cousolidated Public Loan Bondy 
may be bought at the request of depositor and 
be handed to him, 

‘Article 2.—Should the sum deposited, as men- 
tioned in the last Article, exceed yen 2,000, the ma- 
nager of the Savings Bank may purchase Co 
solidated Public Loan Bonds with the amount in 
excess and hand th to the depositor. 

Atticle 3.—Consolidated Loan Bonds purchased 
in accordance with the two preceding Articles 
may be kept by the Savings Bank at the request 
of the owner, except in cases where the entire sum 
deposited has heen withdrawn. 

Atticte 4.—This law shall come into force ov 
and afier the ist day of the rst month of the 24th 
yeat of Meiji. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee 
CONTRACTS BETWEEN JAPANESE AND 
FOREIGNERS. 





To tHe Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
1R,—T have often wondered that amongst the 
many writings about the relations of Japanese with 
Foreigners so little appears to have ‘been said o 
the subject of contracts between the two, and how 
they are kept by the former 5 and as my experience 
has been probably as great_as most import mer- 
chants here, my views on the subject may be in 
teresting as regards the Japanese brokers, dealers, 
or merchants, with whom we have to do business 
atthe treaty ports. Pethaps when the new trea- 
ties are carried through, and we have more access 
to the native merchants or consumers, we may find 
things different, but [can only write as they are 
now, and I feel sure my opinions will be endorsed 
by the majority of my fellow merchants, 

In the first place, Iinay mention that the dealers 
in question almost invariably buy goods professedly 
for account of a third person, whom they never 
declare ; at the same time they use this anonymous 
client asa scape-goat for any shortcomings, and 
whatever happens, on himislaid the blame, although 
we know (and this is probably the rule rather 
than the exception), that they often buy on their 
own account speculating on the turn of the market. 

Taking first contracts for goods to arrive by a 
piven date, the sale note has usually on it the clause 
that if the goods donot arrive by a certain date 
the contract is to be cancelled. When the market 
woes against the buyers, if the goods arrive even a 
Single day late, the contract is invariably cancelled, 
on else an allowance has to be made to meet the 
fall in Khe market :—there is no hardship in this, it 
being as fair for seller as for buyer, but on the 
other hand if (the goods arriving late) the market 
has advanced and the seller wishes to use his pri- 
vilege of cancelling the contract, the Japanese 
dealer thinks himself very hardly treated, and will 
combine with other dealers to boycott the goods, 
so that in nine out of ten cases the foreign im 
porter, knowing this, lets the original buyer have 
the goods at the artanged price, and thus the dealer 
gets the advantage both ways. But shonld the 
goods arrive by the proper time, the market 
having gone down in the meantime, the native 
dealer_ makes every frivolous excuse possilile to 
get off his bargain, declaring the goods not 
up to sample &c., kc, and generally ends in 
the long tun in getting a reduction fully equal 
to the decline in market value, it. being far easier 
for the imporcer to do this than to fight the 
question, and have the contract thrown up, and 
then probably have the goods boycotted in the 
same way as mentioned above. For this reason, 
since the good old days when bargain money was 
invariably received on signing acontract, I may 
safely say that no foreign merchant looks upon a 
contract as a writing that will be carried out in its 
integtity by the native dealer, but merely as a 
memorandum of his intention” at the time of 
making it, and so one rarely hears of a suit against 
a Japanese for breach of contract, as it would be 
only time wasted, and even if judgment were ob- 
tained, experience has shown that by that time the 
native is only possessed of a soroban, hibachi, and 
afew mats, Where his other assets have vanish 
ed to in the meantime is a mystery that has yet to 
be solved ! 

‘Taking next contracts for sale of goods arrived 
to be delivered by a certain time :—these are 
usually made verbally, although sometimes in writ- 
ing, for delivery 10, 15, 20, or 30 days as the case 
may be, and in many cases Thave known it has 
been particularly explained tothe native dealer that 
the goods are only sold at this price because the 
money is wanted by a certain date for a special 
purpose to meet a draft or to remit by mail, &., 
nd the dealer replies with a light heart that this 
perfectly understood, and that the goods will be 
cleared by the stipulated time. But if the market 
goes against the dealer, what is the result?) He 
simply never comes near the importer, who has to 
send down to him for the money, getting always the 
the same answer, that the (undeclated) country 
buyer has not sent down the cash, but it will cx 
tainty come “to-morrow,” and so it goes from day 
to day, week to week, month to month, and some- 
times from year to year, Tam not exaggerating 
this, for I know it will be found that there are now 

» godowns here goods that should have been 
cleared more than a year ago by dealers who have 
never been made bankrupt bat are doing fresh 
business ail the time! It may, of couse, happen 
to one in business that it is not always con 
venient lo lake up a contract immediately, and 
there is no disgrace in it. 
to foreigners, say in the matter of drafts with their 
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rkers, but then a few days before the acceptance 
falls due they make the necessary arrangements for 
renewing it, and replacing the transaction on a 
sound basis as may be agreed upon. Did they 
not do so, the acceptance would be protested and 
the foreigner made bankrupt, or at least he would 
be able to dono more business with the bank he 
had treated in so unceremonious a fashior 

















As Lhave said above, there is no disgrace in a 
Japanese or foreigner not being able to implicitly 
couclude a contract or, say, to his having reasons 
for wanting to extend it, but [ wish to impress 
upon the Japanese dealers thatités a disgrace and 
dishonest to shun the other patty to the contract 
and not to make the necessary arrangement before 
the contract expires. But as itis, the native dealer 
allows the foreign merchant to think that to- 
moriow” the goods will be taken delivery of, whilst 
he knows well he has not the slightest. intention of 
such being the case, and all this time he is using 
gratis the foreigner’s capital, godowns, &c., until 
Such time as the market turns in his favour, or for 
some other reason it suits him to take away the 
goods. He never by any chance offers to pay 
Interest, yodown charges, &c., and when at last 
the foreign importer loses patience and says 
“well, take away the goods and get a loan on them 
from your own bankers,” the answer is generally 
(accompanied by a pleasant smile), “oh, then I 
should have to pay interest and charges!” Tam 
not now speaking of the small dealers, but the 
large buyers of staples, such as yarns, shittings, 
metals, woollens, sugar, &c., and L may safely say, 
what will be confirmed’ by all my fellow importers, 
that not one of them, the largest as well as the 
smallest (when the market goes against him), will 
Le found to complete his delivery of goods by the 
stipulated time. They will sometimes take de- 
livery of say half the quantity in good time, leav- 
ing the other half for an indefinite period, and if 
by any chance the foreigner has so far got to 
windward of then: as to be in a position to rasist 
on being paid interest, godown charges, and for 
other expenses incurred by the dealet’s breach of 
contract, he, the native, thinks it very hard, and 
will come to the foreigner with tears in his 
eyes begging him to forego the money actually 
lost lo the foreigner by the other’s breach of good 
faith. Goods imported are ule drawn against, 
and it seems impossible to get into the native 
dealet’s minds the fact that until the whole parcel 
is cleared the drafts cannot be retired, and so in- 
terest is running on the whole amount, as the banks 
only allow 3 per cent. interest on part payments, 
the current ate on the bills being 6 per cent. 
Thave several times enquired of Japanese what 
is the rule amongst themselves : ie. when a contract 
lo be closed on a stipulated date is entered upon, 
wheiher that date sees its closure, supposing of 
course no other arrangement is mutually made, 
bul the answers I get are very conflicting. Some 
ay it must be carried out or the breaker “loses 
face,” and others that a few days mote or less 
make no difference. [ should very much like to 
have the opinion of some leading: native merchant 
or banker on this subject, as to the custom, sa 
with the banks about acceptances, and whilst a few 
“days” may not mater much, am sure that in 
their business intercourse one with another the 
native merchants never act as the dealers alt the 
treaty ports do with foreigners, where it is not a 
question of days but of weeks and months, to say 
nothing of years (but we will hope this last is some- 
what exceptional), thas always been a surprise 
{o me, now that the country has been opened for 
foreign trade for some thirty years, and so many 
Japanese have been educated abroad and studied 
commerce in the great cities of Europe and Ame- 
tica, that those dealing with foreigners, of whoma 
new generation has sprung up, have not become 
more exact in their dealings, if only from a sense 
of policy and seeing what advantages accrue to a 
business man who is known to be honest and 
whose word is his bond, ‘Those who have beet 
abroad must have been witnesses of the gigantic 
transactions entered into amongst foreigners by 
word of mouth or telegram without the slightest 
question arising, and T should have thouglt that 
by this time at least some of the native dealers 






















































































It happens every day | 


j would have discovered that honesty is the best 
| policy. Of course one great trouble lies in the 
competition amongst foreigners, and again i 
| the fact that sellers are, as all over the world, more 
{numerous than buyers, but Tam sorry to see, & 
time goes on, instead of there being any improve: 
{ment in the way the native dealers treat foreigners 
the contrary seems to be the case, and the sad and 
undoubted fact remains that no foreign importet 
looks upof a Japanese contract as more than a 
memorandum, and it is only when the Last goods 

re delivered and the cash received that he cat 
feel that the stipulations of the contract will be cat 
tied out and the transaction finished. And I am 
sorry lo say the native dealer is the reverse of grate 
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ful for any concessions that may be made, for if he 
is once allowed to get behind hand, whether in pay 
ing money or taking delivery of goods, he will not 
come ina straightforward manner and arrange tolet 
that particular bansaction stand and in the mean- 
time do other business, but for anything fresh he 
will go to some other house and start a fresh ac 
count, And another instance Tmay quote, he wi 
go to a foreign firm and get them to telegraph 
home about some special business, and when he 
has got the foreigner down to the list cent he will 
will withdraw under pretence of seeing his “ client 
in the county,” and will zo to a foreign competi 
tor, and. say Mr. will do this business for so 
much, bat you shall have it if you will do it for 
so much less,” and the competitor, knowing pro- 
bably that Mr, —= is a careful’ man and not 
likely to make a mistake, will accept, which he can 
probably afford to do, he not having disbuised in 
telegiaphy, &c., the amount Mr, —— has spent 
and which the dealer never thinks of refunding | 
This is not at all an uncommon case, and can be 
borne out by any foreign firm here, for lucky is 
the one that has not had this experience ! 

Again, I have noticed the native dealer as a rule 
is very much annoyed when he thinks the foreigner 
has made what he considers a good thing out of any 
transaction, whatever he (the native) may make 
out of it, and he seems only to be happy when he 
knows goods are sold ataloss! Now amongst fo- 
reigners I think it will be admitted that if the bayer 
or seller has made a fair profit, he is only too glad 
when the other party does the same. It makes 
things pleasant all round, and paves the way to 
other transactions, ‘The native dealer seems to 
have an idea that on every transaction the fo- 
reigner makes an inordinate profit, although this 
is generally soon dispelled when he enters into 
“direct importation” and takes all the risks 
borne by the foreigner. ‘This idea is no doubt 
brought about by the style of living of the foreign 
merchant, but he forgets that the tansactions of 
foreigners here being large, a very small per- 
centage amounts up in the course of the year, 
neither does he thinle of the stock the merchant 
carries, and on which in nine cases out of ten the 
apparent profit is all eaten up by interest, godown 
charges, &c., &c. In the present case of rise in 
exchange the native dealer thinks that the fo- 
reiguer is making a large profit on goods sold to 
arrive, but as a matter of fact in a great many 
cases the latter reaps no benefit by the advance in 
exchange, as where profits are cul as fine as they 
are with most goods sold to arrive, the importer 
fixes his exchange atthe time of making the cou 
tract, since with such a fine margin any drop in 
silver or exchange would turn the transaction into 
positive loss, and he cannot afford to tun any 
risks, OF course with the advance in exchange 
and the competition of foreigners the native desler 
or his (mysterious) client gets the benefit of lower 
prices for all goods not actually contracted for. 
During the last few weeks with contract goods all 
foreigners have been importuned by the native 
dealers to make a reduction in price because ex 
change had advanced! and in many cases this 
has been dove as a matter of policy, otherwise 
the goods would have been found favlt with and 
not pethaps have been taken delivery of for months. 
But L would ask the native dealers what they 
would think of a foreign importer who should asic 
the dealers to give a higher price for goods sold 
under contract because exchange had meanwhile 
declined? ‘The question has been sometimes put 
to the dealers, when they laugh and think it a fine 
joke! Vet they, even the best amongst them, do 
hot for a moment hesitate to ask fora reduction be 
cause the goods can he brought here cheaper than 
at the time of making. the contract, although for 
reasons already stated the foreign importer may 
not have benefited by the advance in exchange. 

Finally, it resolves itself into this, in my opi 
and [think it is thatof the merchants here gene- 
rally:—that, as trade is now carried on al the 
treaty ports, all contracts entered into by Japa- 
nese and foreigners are entirely one-sided. If 
the former sees a profit he takes it, but if there is 
aloss the latier has to bear it, perhaps not by al 
actual breach of contract on the part of the Japa 
nese, but by their delay in taking delivery of the 
goods and loss of interest, Kec. &c. Goods cost 
roughly 1 per cent. per month to hold, calculating 
interest, godown charges, &c., 50 it will be seen if 
they are left undelivered for, say, three months (« 
not at all unusual time) there is actually a loss on 
them, for asthings are now it is very rarely that 2 to 
3 per cent. profit is seen on a transaction when it is 
entered into. [have not in any way exaggerated 
the present position of affairs at the treaty ports, and 
have written this to show how foreigners look upon 
the way in which the native dealers keep their (so- 
called) contracts, and I shall be glad if it may 
serve to show them it will belo their advantage 
to deal more honestly with foreigners, or, in other 
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words, to do as they would be done by. In 
would be interesting to lear the dealer’s own 
account of such transactions a Thave mentioned 
above, and what excuses they can give for their 
hued breach of faith in keeping contracts, 


One of the chief 








‘auses of England's great com- 
mercial has been the integrity of her 
merchants, and if the Japanese have any wish for 
their country to attain a conesponding position, the 
first thing they must do is to honourably keep their 
contracts, whether written or verbal, and not, as at 
present (with foreigners at least), to take every 
possible opportunity of getting oi of them when 
aflairs have taken a turn they did not anticipate 
at the time of entering into them. ‘They would 
do well to remember one of the sayings attributed 
to Confucius, which runs somewhat as follows :— 
“Aman who enters into a speculation and sees 
only the profit and not the loss, is like unto a fist 
which sees only the bait and not the hook,” 

Since writing the foregoing there has appeared 
in the Fapan Mail of 231d August an article on 
the new Commercial Code which ends up with the 
following sentence: “Is the Japanese tradal sys- 
tem so very unlike the American or European? 
Many people would be pleased to have instruction 
upon this point.” [venture to think Sir, that 
what [have written above may be to a certain ex- 
tent an answer to this question, 

Lremain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Aw Import Mercuant or 25 Years 
EXPERIENCE IN Javan, 
Yokohama, 26th August, 1890: 
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THE KOBE SECULARIAN. 





To THE Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt, 

Sin,—Kobe undoubtedly is the most progres 
sive town of the most progressive country in the 
Orient. Amongst the infinite number of ob: 
tor which its inhabitants have ample reaso 
sell congratulation, there are two which stand pre- 
ently above all the rest on account of their 
intrinsic value. A more judicious method of th 
utilization, however, might bring an occan of 
blessings not only to the town alone but to the 
whole of humanity at large. Hence I hope, any 
suggestions made for the consummation of such a 
sublime ideal will be gladly welcomed, especially 
when they are sincerely made and freely offered. 

The first one of these two objects in point of 
priotity, is that extraordinary child of humanity 
whom the tares of Christianity have been unable 
tochoke: | mean “Seculaiian.” The depth of 
thonght, the insight of human nature, the su 
perhuman mental productivity, the 1etrospective 
knowledge of the universal’ affairs which this 
wonderful being has lately displayed, place him 
for above all. In fact he has discovered new 
regions, invented new criteria of criticism, hence 
exalted it Lo its highest ideal, of which Mr. Mathew 
Arnold never dreamed. 

The second in this order is that—be it far from 
me to call it a “pestiferous advertising sheet ?— 
wsurpassable institution for human” education 
called the Hyogo News. ‘The high and admirable 
position which this paper is gradually taking is sim- 
ply beyond any human expectation and ambition. 
Tis editor—who T hope is not the same person as 
“ Secularian”—fool that Lam to think that such 
superhuman qualities can be combined in one 
being !—has called before the bar of his 
paper every tank of mankind indiscriminately, 
He has fearlessly rebuked emperors, kings, pre- 
sidents, bishops, poets, missionaries, merchants, 
and what not 7 

But as our superstitious ancestors have taken 
the number three as the symbolical representation 
of perfection, hence to perfect these two an addi- 
tional object is required. For a long time Tha 
viven this matter my weighly consideration, 
finally have reached the conclusion that the bei z 
who has rechristened himself Agnostic” has the 
highest claim for this position of honour, 
cose, his claim rests solely upon his personal 
adaptability and notupon any airy sentimentalism, 
The manner in which he has handled every re. 
condite problem of philosophy has it not surprised 
the whole world ? yf 

In the persons of these three worthies humar 
ity would possess a peifect Trimurti before whose 
infallible tribunal every problem of hnman affairs, 
whether concerning religion, science, international 
politics, jurisprudence, &c., could be presented 
for final settlement. As all these three worthies 
have been pleased to keep themselves unknown 
to their fellow mortals, they would make, I 
should think, a fair representation upon our ter- 
restial sphere of the great Unknown” of modern 
Agnosticism. 
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Moreover, as a fit residence for the ‘Trimurti, 
Ishould suggest, that the grandest temple ever 
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pon this globe should be erected upon the 
highest peak of the mountains backing Kobe. 
The money needed for this grand superstructure 
should be raised by voluntary subscriptions from 
all nations under the celestial orb. Upon its por- 
tals should be carved in gigantic gold characters 
so that all vessels coming to the East could read 
from a long distance 

“What fools these mortals be.” 
And as the atmospliere of the country is unusal- 
ly hazy and misty, by the help. of some artificial 
ingenuity the temple could be kept. perpertually 
surrounded by an impenetrable datkness—a con- 
dition indispensible for all similar oracular manifes- 
tations. 
uthroned in the natural altitude of the temple, 
with the Hyogo News as its organ, the Trimurti 
would infinitely surpass the Oracle of Delphi 
which was so venerated by the most civilized 1nd 
tion the earth has ever seen, In the innermost 
sanctuary of this shrine of humanity “ Secularian,” 
with Mephistopheles, could sing :— 


Lam the spirit that denies ! 
And justly so : for all things from the void 
Callesi forth, deserve to be destroyed : 

'T were better, then were naught created, 
Thus, all which you as sin have rated— 
Destiuction—aught with evil blents 
hat is my proper element, 
Chorus by the Trio, 
Black spirit and white, 
Red spirits and grey; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 


Your obedient Servant, 
































‘THE RAILWAYS, 








To tne Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—As the whole of the railway line between 
Tokyo and Matsuida, vid Takasaki, is now again 
open to traffic, any remarks on the working of the 
line in connection with the points at which it was 
obstructed have no immediate practical interest 
for the public, but as a warning to travellers of the 
inconveniences to which, under similar circum- 
stances in the future, they may be possibly subjected, 
the experience of a traveller on this line yesterday. 





















(ihe rst instant) may be useful. 
On arriving at the station of Shimmachi at 
10.35 a.m, the passengers proceeded to make their 





way as best they could to Honjo, whence the train 
to Tokyo was timed (o start at 12.48. After a 
10 mimites’ ride in jimikisha we came to the first 
obstruction in the shape of a stream over which we 
were carried by coolies, A few minutes afterwards 
we come to the river Kaunogawa, which was flow- 
ing in two streams. ‘The first was fordable by 
coolies, but the second, the main stieam which was 
tunning in flood, could only be traversed by a 
ferry boat. There were some 300 passengers in 
all, a proportion of whom consisted of women and 
children collected on a litle island a few yards 
square in the middle of the river bed. For the 
transport of these to the opposite shore one ferry 
boat capable of accommodating at a pinch some 
20 o 25 people, was the only means available, and 
when Tadd that the same boat was also char ged 
with the task of conveying people from the oppo- 
site side of the river toa point same little distance 
down the stream on its return journey, it will be 
understood how long an interval necessarily 
elapsed between each (rip made. There were no 
police on the island to regulate the traffic, and 
much delay was caused by the struggle on the part 
of the crowd to get seats in the boat each time it 
called for passengers. The boatmen behaved ex- 
ceedingly well, but it was of course impossible for 
them to control the rush made for the boat by 
passengers anxious not to lose the connecting 
train. Fortunately some of those on the island, 
realizing the situation and the danger to the wo- 
men and childien in the front ranks who were 
forced by those behind into the stream, and some 
of whom remained for over an hour knee deep in 
water, lent their assistance to the boatmen and in 
this way some semblance of order was maintain- 
ed and the eager rush to the beats in a measure 
controlled. [nthe midst of ithe confusion an 
officer of the Takasaki Garrison, Colonel Uyeno, 
appeared on the island and holding up a piece of 
silver money in his hand shouted to the boatinen to 
ive him the next boat for himself and his family, 
six persons in all alone, adding that he was pro. 
ceeding to Tokyo on urgent Government business. 
In spite of murmurs on the part of the crowd, this 
officer was allowed to take the boat to himself. 
Had the police been present this would hardly 
have been permitted, at least, had precedence been 
granted to him, some of the lady passengers who 
Nad been waiting before his arrival would certainly 
ve been allowed to share his boat. It was not 
until more than an hour and three quarters had 
elapsed from the time that the passengers by the 
train from Takasaki had reached the river that all 
of them had reached the opposite Lavk, and conse- 
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quently not one in three was able to reach Honjo 
in time to catch the connecting train. Mureover 
very few indeed, if any, of those who crossed 
escaped a serious wetting. 

‘The circumstances I have related may possibly 
form one of those cases in which responsibility 
tests with nobody, but it seems to me that if it was 
no part of the duty of the railway company in its 
own interest, to facilitate the conveyance of passen 
gets by ils trains in places where the, line Is tem 
porarily obstructed, it was clearly the duty of the 
Police Authorities in the interests of the public to 
take the necessary sleps to regulate the traffic 
over the river, 

Your obedient servant, 


Tokyo, September 2nd, 1890. 























VACATION RAMBLES IN IBARAKI. 
Skee gs 
1 

About 35 mriles south from Mito is a place 
called Kashima. It is the seat of one of the oldest 
templesin Japan, and is the centre of many interest- 
ing traditions, A branch of that temple was es- 
tablished by Nariaki (Rekkd), Prince of Mito, in 
connection with the Kéudkan, the school organized 
by him for the instruction of his samurar; and 
near the temple was set up a stone containing the 
following inscription: —“Ever to tiead without 
deviation the way of Akitsushima Vamato [Japan] 
is necessary (kaname).” Having thus seen and 
heard much about Kashima, I determined that a 
Lip to that old and historical spot should be among 
my summer recreations. I found a Yokohama 
friend, Mr, D—, who was glad to participate 
in such rambles, and invited Prof. ‘T—, of the 
Ibaraki High School, to accompany us as guide 
and interpreter. 

We started from Mito in sinrikisha about half. 
past five in the morning of Monday, August 11th. 
‘The road lo the sea-shore had just been repaired 
with gravel, and was so rough) that our progress 
was slow and it was about eight o'clock when we 
reached Onuki, only 3 7é distant from Mito. 
Here our coolies stopped a little while to satisfy 
their hunger, and then coolly informed us that it 
would be impossible to make Hekoda in time to 
catch the steamer for Kashima, Vexed at this 
turn of affairs, and disappointed in not being able 
to find extra coolies to assist, we nevertheless de- 
cided to keep on our jowney as rapidly as pos- 
sible. But just out of Onuki we came upon a long 
suetch of sand, and then to a place where the road 
was broken up for repairs. ‘Through those places 
we walked to a village called Natoumi, about a 
mile distant; and then, hearing that the road 
ahead was in a very bad condition, we dismissed 
the finrikisha men, and engaged pack-horses. 

This change delayed us a half or thiee-quarters 
of an hour, and did not prove as beneficial as we 
had expected. In some places, it is true, the road 
was impassable for kuruma; but most of the 
it was only tolerably bad; so that, by walking a 
little now and then, we might have made it with 
out changing. Atnoon, the hour for the steamer: 
to start from Hokeda, we were about a ri distant; 
but kept on to that place in the hope of being able 
to find a sailing-boat to take us down the lake to 
our destination. If we had been only ten mi 
earlier, we should have gone into Hokoda without 
any mishap: but, just as we had reached the hill 
above that (own, heavy rain came on suddenly, 
and compelled us, in a pretty wet condition, 
to seek shelter in a hut by the roadside. 
When the rain subsided a little, we descend- 
ed to Hokoda, and, finding an inn, proceeded 
to get into dry kimono, aud to *cloy the hun 
gry edge of appetite” by something more sub 
stantial than the “bare imagination of a feast.” 
Satow and Hawes, on page 475 of their “Hand 
Book” (second edition), desciibe Hokoda as “a 
disty, tumble-down fishing town, with narrow 
streets,” and having “no good inns.” ‘The lapse 
of several years, and the tebuilding made neces 
sary by alarge fire, have improved somewhat the 
condition of the place; so that, although it is not 
pretty, and the inns ate not extra good, thelangu 
aye quoted above is now out of date. 

While the maids were diying our garments over 
charcoal fires, we had a sédan about the situation 
of affairs, We could get no sailing-boat ; and we 
disliked to wait there till the next noon for the 
amer, as that would delay us exactly one day. 
On the other hand, as the road between Hokoda 

id Kashima is ordinarily not very good, and was 
then much worn on count of recent rains, the 
jinriki men demanded “double teams” and ex- 
orbirant prices, After a great deal of patleying, 
the other side “came down” a little, so that we 
decided to push through that night at all hazards, 

We started out in flying style about half past 
four o'clock, and, as long as day-light lasted, had 
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a delightful ride, ‘The road wound up and down 
along the east shore of the Kita Ura, or North 
Lake, and ran, now through the fields, now at the 
base of the hills, now high upon the hill side. Our 
six kuruma ya were a tapid and lively set, and 
carried us along in fine style, with the evident 
desite of making as much ground as possible 
in the daylight. After darkness set in, the 
road grew more and more romantic, and more 
and more dangerous. It seemed as if we 
were cutting across the fields by “unbeaten 
paths,” so that we had to pick our way very 
slowly. Sometimes we came to litile ditches, where 
the yebicle and its occupant had to be carefully let 
down and pulled up, or even lifted actoss. li, 
however, partook cousiderably of the ridiculous to 
hear the coolies call a litle brook 34 kawa! Oc 
casionally we passed through a small village with 
a few stores, in which, by the dim light of lamp or 
andon, we could just see boxes inscribed with “oil- 
115° fire-test ?  Comet-oil,” ** New Voile City,"— 
words, which, simply because they were English, 
had a talismanic influence in making us feel that 
other “things American” besides ourselves were 
in those out of-the-way places among “things 
Japanese.” The darkness and the stillness of the 
night would have been intolerable to a single tra- 
veller; but, as there were three of us, even though 
we might not often speak out, we could at least feel 
each other’s presence. The shouts of the coolies 
were almost the only sounds which broke the 
stillness; but those were really delightful. Abu 
nai yo,” “massugu ka,” “ migi da,” “ htdari 
takai,” “mattare yo,” and other ‘unclassical 
phrases sounded as pleasant that dark night as 
many a charming song. Finally, about half-past 
nine o’clock, we reached Ofunatsu, where we 
could obtain better accommodation at the 
called Daikoku-ya than in Kashima, about a mile 
distant. Thus endeth the first day’s story, which 
isa tale of vexing delays and disappointments, 
and “extraordinary expense.” 

After a fairly good night’s rest we were up 
early the next morning, to see the sights of Ka 
shima before noon, as the returning steamer was 
scheduled to leave about two pam. [t did not 
take long to inspect the temple and its surround. 
ing objects of interest; and then we set out to find 
some one who could give us a little historical and 
mytholo; il information. The chief priest of the 
temple happened to be about; but, when we called 
on a High School pupil, named Havawa, we 
found that his family was a part of the priestly 
house, and obtained a great many “points.” ‘The 
materials whic we obtained from the eldet 
Hanawa’s reminiscences and books, and from 
other sources, are compiled into the following 
paragraphs. 

Although a few think that the word Kashima’? 
is an abbreviation of “ Kamishima” (‘the Island 
of the Gods”), the best authorities ‘say, that it 
meant, as now written, Deer Island.” It is cer- 
tain that from ancie: times deer abounded on 
the island, and, being held sacred as messengers 
of the gods, “used to wander freely through the 
groves around the temple.” Even till the Revolu- 
tion they were quite numerous; but they have since 
been gradually killed, until now probably not one 
remains. It is also stated on good authority that, 
when that district was really an island, the Kita 
Ura extended northward beyond Hokeda to a 
lake called Hinuma, 5 miles or more fiom Mito, 
and emptied its waters into the Pacific Ocean 
through the valley between Onuki and Oarai. In 
fact, Kashima gen of I aki Ken extends at pre- 
sent just about to those limits, 

Concerning the temple and the deity worshipped, 
we may first borrow the account given on page 
474 0f (he “ Hand Book of Japan,” as follows :— 
Tire principal deity worshipped here is Take-mika- 
zichi no Mikoto, one of the three gods who 
originated from the blood of Kagu tsuchi, the 
god of summerheat, as it dropped fiom the 
Hilt of his father Tzanagi's sword on to the 
storm in the “River of Heaven,” fe. the Miiky 
Way. According to the ancient myth, Taka mi 
imusubi no Kami (one of the creators) assembled 
the gods in council, to choose a leader who should 
be sent to subdue Japan, when the choice fell upon 
acertain “ Butsu-nushi; but Take mika-zuchi ad- 
vanced and said; Butsu-nushi is oot the only 
brave man am [not one also?” The assembly 
was so impressed by his noble language and ait 
that he was joined with Futsu nushi in the expe 
tion. The two gods descended into the province 
of Izumo, where they received the submission of 
Onamuji and his son, Koto-hironushi, the rulers 
of the country. The way was thus prepared for 
the advent of the Sun-goddess's grandson, from 
whom the Mikado is said ty be descended. Pro- 
bably Takesmika zuchi, which seems to nmiean 
“Stout big-hammes," way the of the sword 
tied by a chieftain to whom the epithet Futsu- 
nushi (Owner of Sharpness) was given, The 
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temple is usually said to have been founded in 
the age of the gods,” and certainly dates (rom 
the prehistoric epoch; it is, with most probabi- 
lity, to be ascribed to the reign of the Mikado 
Sujin Tennd [97.30 B.c.]. Besides the principal 
god, there are three other az dono gods worship- 
ped jointly with him, namely Futsuenushi, Ama- 
ho-koya-ne-no-Mikoto, and his wife. These last 
two are the remote ancestors of the family which 
was appointed to be hereditary high priests of the 
temple, 

The documents (‘History of Kashima’ and 
“Famous objects in Kashima”) which we were 
allowed lo investigate, differ in some respects, 
especially in ascribing greater antiquity to the 
temple. According to the “ official records ” ‘Take. 
mika-zuchi-no-kami, the son of Nigi hayashi-no- 
kami, advised O-ana-mutsu-no-Mikoto, who held 
“the middle countries,” to surrender his domini- 
ons to the grandson (?) of Amaterasu O Mikami 
(the Sun-goddess). Afterwards, when Jimmu 
went on his eastern expedition, “the spirit of 
Take-mi'a-zuchi” sent his sword, named Futsu- 
no-Mitama-no-Tsurugi, and in such a way helped 
Jimmu very much.” It seems that Talke-mika- 
zuchi had tavelled east and north, even so far as 
Shiogama (near Sendai), for the subjugation of 
various tribes, and finally came (to Kashima, where 
he probably passed his life. In the first year (660 
B.c) of Japan, the Emperor Jimmu built there a 
temple dedicated to Take-mika-zuch 

All the succeeding emperors paid great respect 
to this god; and, among miliary men, he was 
known as the god of military art. Ttbecamea 
place of great resort for the purpose of offering up 
prayers, and also thanks, for victory. ‘There was 
a prevailing custom, called Kashima-tachi (starting- 
out from Kashima), according to which, when 
men set out on any gieat enterprise, they came 
first to worship at Kashima. ft is said that the 
impress Jingo did so, before she left to subjugate 
Korea. “We are also informed by Satow and 
Hawes, that the famous Kamatari, the fabled 
founder of Kamakura, undertook “a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Kashima in Hitachi in perform 
ance of a vow.” In very ancient times the an 
nual contributions of land, money, crops, &c, 
were large, and sometimes amounted tv 100,009 
koku. Iu the time of Hideyoshi the regular annual 
contribution from the Government was only 500 
koku ; under the Bakufie it was increased Lo 2,000 
koku 3 now it amounts to 1,600 yer. 

Iv is reported that, in the second year of Jingo 
Keinn (768 a.p.), Take-mika-zuchi manilested 
himself in the capital (Nara), so that the Empress 
Shdioku dedicated to him in that city a temple 
still existing and known as Kasuga, which is more 
generally popular than that of Kashima, "lr is 
said to have Leen founded in the year 767 [7687] 
at the desire of Take-mila-zuchi, who rode up to 
Nara on a white deer in search of a new residence” 
(Satow and Hawes). Around the Kasuga temple 
in Nara there are yet many deer, which are re 
ported to have been Wansferred from Kashima, 

When Shdnin, the founder of the Buddhist sect, 
called Shinshiu, came to Kashima, probably in the 
eatly part of the thirteenth century, to worship 
Take-mika-zuchi, the supply of water was very 
scanty; theretore, he brought water from a well in 
a village near Kasama, On that same day (the 
fifteenth day of the sixth month) of every year, the 
well at that village become empty, while the seven 
wells of Kashima rise very high, ‘These sever 
wells are included by some among. the “sever 
wonders” of Kashima; it requires just a day’ 
walking to visit them all. 

Before the Revolution there were 80 priests; 
now there are only 6, ‘The family of the high 
priest is named Kashima, and is said to have 
descended from Sayama-no-mikoto, whoever he 
may be. ‘The present head of the family is named 
Notibumi, who has been promoted to be a priest 
of the famous Ise temples. 

A temple was built at Kashima by Hideyoshi on 
the site of the present temple, but was removed to 
a little distance, when the present temple was 
builtin the second year of Genwa (1616). The 
temple differs fiom other Shinté temples in that it 
faces the north; but “the box containing the 
oword which is the embodiment of the god, faces 
cast, 1e., toward the Pacific Ocean.” ‘The ortho- 
dox style is fora Shintd temple to face either east 
or south; and the irregularity of the Kashima 
temple is explained by Satow and Hawes as fol- 
lows: We may suppose that this temple was 
founded to symbolize the extension of the Mikado’s 
tule to this part of the country, and that its facing 
lo the sea typified his claim ‘to dominion at least 
as far as the shore.” 

‘There are many festivals, the chief of which ate 
the Spring Festival (March gth) and the Autumn 
Festival (September 1st). 



















































































“Tiie latter is called 
Finkésat, or the Festival of the Divine Visit, when 
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there is a large procession, the chief feature of 
which is the yells of victory. 

‘There are many relics preserved in the store- 
house, and exhibited only once a year, when they 
are taken outto be exposed in the sunshine. Of 
these it will be sufficient, perhaps, to mention only 
two, one is a model of a bell, called Ekivo no-Susu, 
or the Post-Road Bell, which was the emblem in 
ancient times of the chief commander, who, with 
in his hand, could collect an army.’ ‘This bell, 
which had a very high tone, is singular in form} 
the larger end is shaped like the human face. The 
other relicis a modelof the sword, Futsu-no-Mitama, 
which ix about ten feet long, and like Chinese 
swords, double-edged. Indeed, the samurai of 
very ancient times always used two-edged swords. 

Kashima boasts of “three excellent places,” 
“eight views’? (comparatively insignificant), 
“seven famous wells” (already mentioned), and 
“seven wonders.” ‘The * three excellent places” 
are the Kaname-ishi, Mi-tarashi, and the Zaka- 
ma-ga-hara, of which we failed to see the last, 
which was too far distant for us to visit within our 
prescribed time. 

‘The first in order and in fame is the Kaname- 
ishi. Some authorities say that the word Kaname 
is an abbreviation of Kani-no-me (crab's eyes), 
and the Kaname. ishi means “round stone.” “The 
ordinary interpretation, however, is that Kazame- 
ishi means  rivet-stone,” or “ pivot-stone ” (Satow 
and Hawes). In a certain book itis said that 
the god of Kashima made a pillar of this 
stone which rose from the centre of the earth, 
and to this pillar bound Japan [Hondo 7] with the 
roots of the wistaria: lence Japan is sometimes 
called “ the country of the wistaria-roots.” Satow 
and Hawes, in their Hand Book,” refer to an 
other tradition, that it was sanctified by the local 
god taking his'seat on it directly after his descent 
from heaven.” In verification of this tradition we 
were iuformed, that the stone was at first called 
mi-mashi (honourable seat), and that another 
proof may be found in this poem :— 


















































“Tazune-kane 
Kyo mitsuru kana 
Chihayafuru 
Mi-yama ns oku no 
Ishi no mi-mashi wo. 
« After diligent search I have this day seen the 
honourable seat in the midst of the holy mountain,” 

The most interesting tradition is that this stone 
holds down the head of the enormons catfish (ama 
#u), “whose contortions are the cause of eauth 
quakes.” For, justas the giant Buceladus was sup- 
posed to be buried underneath Mount Etna, and, 
fas often as he changes his weary side, to make all 
Trinacria [Sicily] to tremble ;? soa huge fish is 
fabled to lie underneath the islands of Japan, and 
as often as it moves, to make all Nippon tremble. 
But, whatever tradition may put forward in expla 
nation, it is at any rate a fact that earthquakes 
are very scarce and very light in Kashima, | Aud 
this granite stone may fanish us with a scientific, as 
well as a mythological, explanation. So far as it 
is visible above the ground, it is exceedingly 
significant, being only about four inches high, and 

or so in diameter across the top. But, as 
you dig down deeper, it becomes very large i 
fact, Mitsukuni, the’ second Tokugawa Prince 
of Mito, had workmen dig for seven days and 
seven nights [uot “six,” as Satow and Hawes 
state it}, “without finding the lower end. ‘This 
may possibly indicate a foundation of old volea 
rock, on which the sand of the ocean was gradual 
ly deposited. This same granite rock is found 
farther south around Chdshi, and as far west as 
Mount Tsukuba; and su a foundation would 
naturally cendet that portion of the country less 
susceptible to earthquake shocks. 

But now, after trying to explain away an in- 
leresting Wadition by diy facts of science, let us 
pick up another fable,—one which was told us by 
an old woman who kept a little booth at the side 
of the path, and one which will, perhaps, defy a 
scientific explanation. We noticed that the earth 
all around the stone was mud, and bore the ap- 
pearance of frequent digging, This is done, it 
seems, by childless women, because, if one finds a 
round, white worm, about an inch long, she will 
surely be blessed with a child. The efficacy of 
this performance was proven to us by the fact 
that many women, who found such worms, have 
afterwards returned there to render thanks for 
being blessed with progeny, while those who were 
so unfyttunate as to find no worm never return 

Near by the enclosure containing the kaname- 
ishi is set up a stone, inscribed with a poem by 
Basho, the founder of the haikai style of poetry of 
seventeen syllables. ‘The poem reads as follows :— 

Kare-eda ni 

U no tomar keri 

Aki no kure. 
“On an antumn evening a crow perches on a 
withered branch.” 

The second “excellent place” is the mi-tarashi, 
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or “honourable spring,” the waters of which are 
collected into a reservoir, ‘This reservoir is divi- 
ded by a torié into two parts, into the larger of 
which visitors are allowed to enter, but the other 
in kept “holy” to the god, There isa “story” 
that the water of this reservoir always reaches 
just to the breast of the bather, whether that in- 
dividual be short or tall, A huge oak (?) tree 
grows out horizontally from the side of the hill, 
and rests on the forit. vis, indeed, a very pice 
luresque spot, 

The third “excellent place,” ‘Takama-ga-har 
is a sand-plain about a mile east of the temple. 
It is said 10 be the place where the god used ‘to 
engage in frequent contests with foreign demons”: 
and “in the middle of the moor is the oni-euka, a 
mound which marks the grave of a demon slaugh. 
tered by the god.” Not only is it true that stone 
arrow-heads are often found here," as we are 
informed by the “Hand-Book” of Satow and 
Hawes, but there are also found stone and 
copper swords, which are thought to be relics 
of the stone age and the bronze age of Japan, 
‘The sand of the plain is red, made so, according 
to the tradition, by the blood of the demons, or of 
the hostile wibes, whom ‘Take-mika-zuchi con- 
quered. But the inevitable scientist steps forward 
to state that iron enters largely into the composi- 
tion of the soil, and that “irovesand” (éessia) is 
one of the famous products of that locality, 

When we were informed that Kashima has its 
“seven wonders,” we were not a liltle surprised, 
that the Caucasians and Monyolians should both 
have hit upon the number seven? in the 
connection. It must be left to the anthropolo; 
to ascertain whether this coincidence is only acci« 
dental, or had its origin in a cammon souce. A 
clue toward the opinion of a common origin, 
possibly in Hindo: may be found in the 
fact that “seven” is one of the Buddhist 
sacred number. ‘The masses for the dead are 
held on the seventh, twenty: first, thirty-fifth, forty 
ninth days, etc., after death ; there are seven gods 
of fortune, and seven passions; and one kind of a 
Buddhist cathedral originally ‘consisted of seven 
temples. But, however, we may explain the coin- 
cidence, it is a fact that the Japanese have their 
nana-fushigi (seven wonders). 

Of the “seven wonders of Kashima” the first 
two have already been explained (the kaname-ishi 
and the mi tarashi). A third is found incerta’ 
pine chopsticks containing + The super- 
stition says that, if the pine trees are cut to make 
chop-sticks with which to eat mocht and sai during 
the festivities of the New Year, they will be free 
from resin; but, if cut al any other time, or for any 
other purpose, resin will be abundant. Science, 
however, again comes forward with iconoclast 
axe to chop up this nice story by informing us, that 
pine-trees do not yield sap in cold weather, which 
happens to include the time of that festival. 

‘The remaining four wonders we cannot descr ibe 
from the personal experience of seeing or hearing, 
and shall mention more briefly. Que is “the 
sound of the waves,” which wien heard from the 
north, is a precursor of fair weather, but, when 
heard from the south or east, is a sign of storm. 
We have tied, but in vain, to find a satisfactory 
explanation of this. 

Another “wonder” is found in the wistaria, 
which, by the quantity of their leaves, foretell the 
kind of each year’s harvest. 

Still another is an ‘endless river,” the waters 
of which seem to be lost in the sand: but, as only 
a few chd beyond water suddenly gushes out of the 
sand, we may naturally conclude that the stream 
is only a miniature Avethusa, 

The seventh and last wonder ” is found in the 
second growth of pines” of Takama-ga-hara. [tis 
ordinarily tue, that, if a pine tee be cut down, 
the stump will not sprout again; but the pines of 
Takama-ga-hara produce a second growth, We 
were shown in Me, Hanawa’s yard such a stump, 
which had sent out several shoots with leaves, 

A few short items, which have come by mail 
from Mr. Hanawa, while T have been writing, 1 
must mass into one paragraph, regardless of con- 
nection, Those who killed deer were banished for 
three years. In the rear of the temple is a round, 
flat stone, which, possibly from its polished condi. 
tion, was called kagami-ishi (mirror stone), Near 
the temple at Kashima, just the same as near the 
temple of Kasuga at Nata, is a socalled Three 
Hat Hill” (Mukasayama). From a distance it 
looks as if the trees on the summit were arranged 
in three groups, each of which resembles a 
broad-rimmed hat made of split bamboos. ‘That 
hill abounds in flowers, especially azaleas, As 
Kashima was the domain of the gods, it was 
politically independent; and its priest always had 
great influence in political affairs. In the times of 
Suiko ‘Tennd (593-628 4.0.) a Buddhist temple 
called Shinguji, was built at the foot of the hill on 
which Kashima is situated. ‘The priest of this 








































































































temple was one of the few honoured with the pri- 
vilege of holding direct converse with the Shdgun, 
Five cho south-west of Kashima is a bridge called 
Kaetai-hashi. At the bridge all pilgrims, even the 
Emperor himself, must dismount from horses or 
carriages, and proceed on foot actoss to the temple, 
and must return from the temple, on foot, till they 
have again crossed the Lidge. ‘There isa story” 
that Misukuni, Prince of Mito, passed over that 
bridge on a horse, and became a leper (Kat- 
tar or Katai), hence the name; but this is pro- 
bably pure fable, invented, pethaps, to account 
for the name, 

There are y other Waditions more or less 
interesting, perhaps, but comparatively insig 
ficant; therefore, for fear this contribu thongh 
it cannot, by omitting them, be called exhaustive, 
might, by including them, be called exhausting, 
we shall be content’ with what has been thus far 
noted. Only pausing a moment to examine these 
traditions as a whole, we shall then proceed on our 
homeward journey, atthe end of which the tired 
reader will likely be as willing to rest as were the 
weary travellers, 

From an examination of the preceding stories, 
it will be readily seen that almost all are purely 
fabulous, Many of the tales have basis in geo- 
logical and geographical facts; and others are 
cettainly fabrications out of “airy nothings,” 
All the references to Take-nika zuchi, Jimmu, 
etc, are evidently pure myths; and’ we can 
not find any fim basis of historical truth, 
Ullwe come down to the sixth century a.p. and 
thereafter. Even the traditions about Shotoku 
and Shinran Shonin, who were historical charac- 
ters, are disfigured by fable. It is a great pity 
that the Imperial claim to an “unbroken succes- 
sion ” should rest upon such incredible tales. But, 
studying Japanese mythology as we would study 

recian and Roman mythology, we must admit 
that it is exceedingly interesting, and, in many 
points, astonishingly like the mythology of those 
two Caucasian peoples, 

As stated above, the steamer for Hokoda was 
due at Ofunatsu at two pm, Just at noon we all 
returned from Kashima to the inn, and ordered 
our meal set before us. We had only just begun. 
to eat, when the maid, looking down the lake, 
suddenly exclaimed, “The steamer is coming,” 
and exhorted us to make haste. We had no re- 
course but to shovel down the victuals with undue 
speed, or lose a good share of them: and, even as 
it was, we had hardly time to eat in a rush, pack 
ina hurry, and get out to the little steamer. To 
lave a boat arrive more than an hour ahead of 
time, was decidedly a new experience for Japan, 
where ‘behind time” is so much more likely to 
be the fact. 

The steamer was not large or elegant: there 
weie two cabins, the larger of which is “third 
class,” and the smaller first class.” ‘There were 
a number of passengers, though not a crowd, in 
the third class3 and in the first class cabin, which 
boasted a carpet on the floor instead of mats, there 
were besides ourselves, only two passengers. We 
preferred to sit most of the tine on the deck just 
outside of the cabin, where we could better enjoy 
the breeze and the “ pretty” scenery. We failed, 
however, to discover the “numerous small islands?® 
which, according to the “ Hand Book,” “ dot the 
jace of this inland lagoon.” It is true, that 
“boats have to wind in and out through a channel 
waversing the reed-grown marsh in front of the 
town [Hokoda], and then by a wide canal pene- 
rate into its very centre”: but the steamer could 
enter the channel only a little way. Then the 
passengers were transferred to a scow, crowded 
together into one small, close room, and pushed 
up to town, 

Having reached Hokoba somewhat earlier than we 
expected, we conceived the idea of pushing ahead 
about five or six 7i to Oarai, a pleasant sea-shore 

sort, to spend the night there. But the jinrike- 
sha mew said that, as the road was very ‘nuddy, 
they could not go, except in “double teams ” 
high charges, and, as we did not like the idea of 
being “ gouged” again in that way, and could not 
find any horses, we concluded to fool it to the next 
“station,” where we thought we could get pack- 
horses. We started out in gay spirits, but had 
not gone far, before we found that the road was 
“awfully” muddy. It was, in fact, impassable for 
kuruma and exceedingly unpleasant for foot-iravel- 
lers, But being two proud to give up beaten and 
turn back to Hokoda, we trudged on for abouta mile 
through the mud, and then tried, but in vain, to hire 
pack-horses. Taking off our shoes and stockings, 
putting on waraji, aud rolling up our trousers 
above our knees, in native style, we kept on, and 
atsix p.m. reached Momiyama. [t was then out of 
the question to try to reach Oarai or even Onuki 
that night; and it was “in the question” only to 
stop at Momiyama, or to go ahead one ri to Konashi, 
Satow and Hawes desctibe Momiyama as “a very 
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poor village” with *f no inns, no kava,” and add: 
“If the unfortunate traveller be absolutely forced 
to halt for the night, there is a small inn at Ben 
ten, just beyond Konashi, called Ebi-ya, but the 
accommodation here only consists of two very 
small uncomfortable rooms.” The present con 
dition of both places is somewhat better than 
described above; for they have inns and kuruma, 
though the quality of the former is nothing extra 
‘the inn (Koji-ya—Yeast House), where we were 
resting, present a litle better appearance than we 
had anticipated; so that we finally decided Lo try 
our chances by halting there for the night. 

‘The landlord was a little nervous, because 
the first time foreigners had stopped with him ; but 
he did his best to entertain us, We ordered pack. 
horses for the next morning at five o'clock ; got 
into the o-yu, which made us feel very comfortable 
after our tramp 3 were supplied with the best water 
and the best rice we had found on our wip; 
and went to bed early. We had joked a little 
about the name of the inn, and its probable 
“rising ? qualities; but we did not fully ap: 
preciate our own jokes, till about eleven o'clock, 
when we began to “rise” in turns, step out 
into the corridor, to shake our night-clothes and 
bed-clothes, in the hope that the © nomi” would 
“flee” away to “fresh fields and pastures new.” 
Teed say no more, except that we did not over- 
sleep, but had dressed and eaten our breakfast 
before the horses came. A little before six o’clock 
we mounted to leave Momiyama (Fir Hill), which 
we had taken the liberty to change only a little 
into Nomiyama (Flea Hill). 

When we passed by the inn Ebi-ya, recom. 
mended above by Satow and Hawes, we concluded 
from an outside survey, that it might not be 
any better than the inn at Momtyama, un- 
less perchance the fleas should be scarcer. Just 
beyond that inn we turned off from the road, 
cui through the woods down to the beach, along 
which we travelled the remainder of the way to 
Onnii. 

Right here | make bold to correct the itinerary 
given on page 475 of the * Hand-Book.” ‘Those 
distances are stated as “only approximate,” and 
are not far out of the way, except in one case; but 
the following are nearer the truth :— 
































Kashima to Rt, | Kashima to wt 
Hok oda... sess a Natsumi 1h 
Momiyama ob | Onaki air 
Konashi 2... ret | Mito... Dab 





‘Lhe direct road from Kashima to Momiyama 
would shorien the distance from one to two ri; 
but, as that road is more or less sandy, it is plea- 
santer to go vid Hokoda and the steamer, especi- 
ally as the boat is much quicker than jinvikisha, 

In conclusion, as our pack-horse men did not 
wish to go beyond Onuki, we hired an obaa-san, 
who offered herself, to carry our baggage in the 
basket in which she is accustomed to collect shells, 
and walked bare-footed along the Leach about 
half a ri to Oarai, Having rested there a few 
hours, and enjoyed a salt-water bath, we walked a 
short mile to the Nakagawa; and, there hiring a 
sail-boat, had a pleasant ride of about three hours 
up to Mito, which we reached at six o’clock. I'l 
ended a three days’ trip, which had given us 
great variety of experiences. We had travelled 
early in the morning, at mid-day, and late at night 
in sunshine, rain, wind, and darkness + by jinriki- 
sha (single and double teams), by horse, by steam- 
er, on foot, by sail-boat ; over gravel, through sand, 
through mud, on lake, sea-beach, and river; in 
“full dress” and bare-footed; and we had been 
bitten by fleas, mosquitoes, and coolies ; but we had 
seen a good deal of country scenery and country 
life, obtained much interesting information, and 
gained strength for body and mind. Cru. 


Mito, Aug. goth, 1890. 



































INQUEST. 
a ye eS 

An_enguiry was held on Monday afternoon in 

he S. Consular General Court before G. HH. 
Scidmore, Esq., Vice-Consul-General, and Messts. 
J. K. Goodich and O, H. P. Noyes, Associates, 
into the circumstances attending the death of 
Lient. W. C. Turner, of the corvette Omaha, which 
took place on Sunday, the 3rst ult. 

Dr. Stuart Eldridge deponed that at twenty 
minutes or a quarter the ten on Sunday morning he 
was called to No. 28. He met Mr. Rice, who told 
him that there was some man in the sample oom, 
either dead or in a fit, On entering the room 
witness found a body lying ina tather inconveni 
ent corner of the room amongst some papers, with 
a large pool of blood around. A small’ rifle 











was lying under the ley of the man. On examining 
Not 


the body witness found that life was extinct. 
recognizing the body, witness examined it 
found a paper addressed to W. C. Turner. 
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result of death was from shooting. The bullet en- 
tered alittle above, and behind, the right temple. 
Such a wound could be easily self-inflicted with a 
rifle of no greater length than the one found. 
Witness examined the rifles it had a cartridge in 
it recently discharged. Witness found a memo- 
randum which looked as if some one had been 
writing something and had stopped, and a note 
of the amount of Mr. Turnet’s indebtedness to 
the Club Hotel to the 28th ult. He exariined 
the body, and finding it that of a naval officer 
communicated with Dr. Gravatt, ‘The vifle was a 
short one for shooting at targets in rooms, The 
size of the cattridge corresponded with the size of 
the wound, The wound was powder-singed, and 
the weapon must have been held in very close 
proximity to the head of the deceased. There 
was no other wound. 

Geo. E. Rice deponed—About: half-past nine 1 

left my house to yo to the office, and it probably 
took me ten or filleen minutes to get there. On 
entering the compound I saw the back door of the 
office open, I asked of the buy’s wife who was there, 
and his wife replied that there was an o-kyaku up- 
stairs, Iwentup expecting tofind in the banto’s room 
the boy with a friend of his, as it did not occur to 
me that the person she referred Lo was a foreigner. 
On reaching the banto’s 1oom Twas surprised 
to find no-one there, nor in the next room. 
The sample room door was open. I stepped in 
there and looked around, but saw noone. Just then 
I heard a sound as of very deep breathing com- 
ing from the adjoining sample room, which I enter- 
ed and alter a search found in the western comer 
the body of a man lying on the floor, with his back 
to me so that I could not distinguish who it was. 
I went round to the other side of the body to 
ascertain who it was, and what was the trouble, but 
could not see who it was, the head being undet 
the body. I then returned to my fist position 
and discovered a small rifle under the body, and at 
that moment, another deep breath taking place, 1 
connected this sign with the presence of the rifle, 
Tat once went over to North and Rae’s for assist- 
ance, and sent for Dr. Eldridge, who came 
in about 10 minutes. [ ought to have said 
that when the boy’s wife mentioned about the 
visitor, she said the other boy lad gone to 
Mr. Sargenv’s. When De. Eldridge came 
T took him to the room and pointed out the 
body to him. He at once made an exami 
vation and pronounced Iife extinct. When Dr. 
Eldtidge turned the body over I recognised it, 
partly fiom a document found on it, Before it 
was taken from the premises [had recognised it 
clearly as that of Lieutenant Turner. 
A. Sargent deponed—About half-past nine 
yesterday morming one of the boys of the 
office came to my house, and told me there was 
a foreigner in the sample room at No. 28, who 
wanted a pistol. Tenguired who it was, but he 
could not tell me more than that he was from the 
Club Hotel. Tasked if the visitor was sober and 
agentleman in appearance, and he said he was. I 
rather resented the idea of any one coming intothe 
place on Sunday, especially if he came in the 
back way, so T did not hasten, but finished 
my breakfast. [then went to the office, arriving 
there at ten minutes past ten. Mr, Rice met me 
at the dour and said poor Turner was there, dead. 
Twentin and found Dr. Eldridge, who assured me 
he was dead, Everything subsequent has been} 
detailed by previous witnesses. When I went in 
the fle was lying on the body, on the ribs. The 
deceased gentleman was quite familiar with our 
premises, and had been there frequently during 
business hours. During his visits there he had 
handled firearms, We have small saloon rifles 
and have often ficed at the target there, and he has 
done su also. Heknew where the cifles were and 
where the cartidges were kept. The cartridge 
that he used was a 22-calibre short, im-fire cart. 
ridge, not the kind usually employed when we 
have shot at the target. 

Nakamura Takajiro deponed—I am employed 
at No. 28. Iwas there between 8 and 10 o'clock 
yesterday morning. A foreigner whose name I 
do not know came while I was there. He asked 
me to sell hint a pistol, as LE understood him, 
though he spoke in English, I told him that as 
this was Sunday, no one, not even Mr, Sargent, 
was there. He produced 20 cents and asked me to 
pay the jintiksha, [did so, bringing back 10 
cents change. He then gave me 2 yen 20 cents to 
give to Mr. Sargent on the following day. As I 
did not know his name [asked him to write his 
name, bat he only wrote “Club Hotel.” He asked 
me to give him a pistol, but [told hin that all the 
doors were locked. [asked him to call on the follow. 
ing day. He wentto the next room, where he sawa 
small gun. He avked me whether there were 
any bullets, and I said there probably were some, 
somewhere. ‘The bullets were on ataised stand; he 
loaded the gun and fired a tial shot. Ido 



















































not know whether the gun would fire bullets by 
I do not know much of the 
He handed the rifle to me, 


means of powder. 
working of such guns. 


| and T went outside with it and asked the other boy 
| whether he had youe for Mr. Sargent. 


He said 
he had not gone as he could not get a jintikisha, 
Ltold him that [would go myself, and asked him 
alter the premises upstairs. I placed the 
gun in the stair way and walked over to Mr, 
Sargenvs. As [could not make out what the 
foreigner’s intention was, asked Mr. Sargent to 
come to the office. Onmy return, T met Mr. Rice, 
who asked me whether Thad been to Mr, Sargent’s, 
and Tsaid Thad. Me. Rice told me to send Rei 
kichi for the Doctor, and when the latter came he 
and Mr. Rice, Reikichi and I went into the room, 
where there was some one. The foreigner who 
came to purchase the pistol was there; dead as [ 
supposed. Reikichi was the only person on the 
premises besides myself when the foreigner was 
present. I do not remember exactly, but think 
there were three or four other guns of the same kind, 

Mr. Rice re-examined, deponed—The gun was 
called an air gun, but I think it fires cartridges 
as well, I lave seen Mr. Turner shoot with 
the gun at the target in the office. 

Kaneko Reikichi deponed—I was at No. 28, 
yesterday morning between 8 and 10, A fo. 
reigner, whose name I did not know, came 
while Twas there. He did not speak to 

e. Takajiro got 20 cents from the foreigner 
to pay thejinrikisha man, but I tuok the money to 
the coolie and brought back the 10 cents change. 
IT went out to the front of the office to send 
a jintiksha man for Mr. Sargent, but finding 
none there returned, and Takajiro started off 
himself to find Mr. Sargent. [went upstairs 
and began to wite, but came down soon expecting 
to find that Mr. Sargent had come. The 
foreigner had gone into the sample room at the 


to look 
































beginning with Takajiio, ‘The door was open; 
I presume it was opened by Takajivo when 
he went upstairs to clean the premises. ‘The 


room in which I was writing was separated from 
the sample room by one wall. On going down- 
stairs I went to another part of the premises, and 
on myteturn saw Mr. Rice. The only time I 
went to the sample-room was when I took back 
the change. 

Mr. Kice here produced in Court the vifle found 
lying actors the deceased’s body, the discharged 
shell, and a box of similar cartridges, 

T.W. Kennaway deponed—I am familiar with 
the gun now produced. With these cartridges it 
makes a very slight teport, In the anfo’s room 
they might hear the report, but noz downstairs, 

Takajuo, recalled, deponed—The gun produced 
in Court is not the gun the deceased was handing 
at the time I was there, T think it was in the 
sample room together with the one he handed tome. 

M. H. Robertson deponed—I last saw Lieut. 
‘Turner alive yesterday morning about wine o'clock. 
Isaw him at the Club Hotel. [had seen him 
about seven or half-past seven. When T went tomy 
bath I stopped at his window and called to him, 
He answered, and I opened the door and entered. 
He lay in bed with his eyes open, and said to me 
“Who who are you? What's your name?” [told 
him, and asked him to get up and go off to the 
City of Rio de Faneivo. He velused at first, but 
finally consented. I got my bath and breakfast, 
and was passing through the side passage of the 
hotel when he called me by name, and. said he 
wanted to talle with me for a few minutes. We went 
into a small room, and asked him then (ogo eff 
to the ship, and said I would go with him. He 
tefused Lo go, and putting out his hand said “Good 
bye. When you see me again I'll bea dead Turnes.” 
He went back to his room, and laid down on the 
bed. Tasked Mr. George to go for his fiend 
Mr. Charlesworth, who F thought might have some 
influence. As he did not come for some time, I 
went myself—telling Mr, Hearne of Mr. ‘Tumner's 
condition. When L returned 1 to the 
Omaha to notily Dr. Brash that the deceased was 
His eyes were wild, bat his speech was 
perfectly cool, measured, and reg He did not 
recognise me when first Lawakened him. [noticed 
his eyes then, [have known Lieut. ‘I 
nearly two years, intimately, I came directly 
back from the ship when I learned that deceased 
was at No. 28, 

Chailes George deponed—I saw the deceased 
yesterday morning between halipast four al 
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five. Tlast saw him at from five minutes to nine 
to a quarter past. When [said “Good mou 
ing” to him, he did not know me. I said 





to him “ Good ut 





morning, Turners how ave 
getting along?” He said Who are you? 
Tothen asked, Are you sick, Pumer.” 

stayed with him till about five minutes to nine, 
wien Mr. Robertson asked me to go twond 
and get Mr. Charlesworth. He continued 

the condition Ihave described. He was very quiet- 
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T went for 
called for 
Lieut. 
toon, when [saw the body. 


Mo. Charlesworth, and as [came back 
Payimaster, McDonald. Tdid not see 
ner alterwards, until yesterday alter 
From what Pubse 




















ed of his demeanour that morning there was 
every indication that deceased was of his 
mind. He said—* Next time you see me T'll be 


a corpse,” 

‘Te Court then retired for five minutes. 

On restunin 

Mr. Scidhitos 
follows : 

“(1.) That said William C. Turner was at the 
time of his death acitizen ul the United States of 
America. 

“(2) That hedied at Yokohama, Japan, Aug. 
31, 1890, from the effects of a gunshot wound in the 
Tead, which wound was inflicted by bis own ba 

(3) That at the time of inflicting said wo 
he was suffering from temporary insanity.” 





tead the finding of the Court as 











THE INDUSTRIAL TRANSITION IN 
JAPAN. 
aeaee 

The political and social history of Japan during 
the past thirty years is one of the marvels of the 
nineteenth century, A feudal system which had 
lasted for several hundred years has been over 
thrown, and the country is now abont to enter on 
an era of constitutional government, with all its 
possibilities for good and evil. Under the feudal 
system Japan was divided into sixty-four province 
each having its own government, its own finance, 
its own money, and every one of those provinces 
constituted an’ organism which was independent 
industrially as well as politically. Each produced 
and consumed, flowished and dechved, indepen 
dently of the others. Over each was a fendal lord, 
with his body of retainers. Below these were 
traders, artisans, and farmers, who worked pri 
marily for the wellare of the ruting classes, 
by whom they were held in contempt. The 
Jand was bardened with heavy taxes, and ine 
dustry was held subservient to military purposes 
Under such a system no Luge or varied 
dustrial and economic activity was possible. 
the short space of a single generation all this 
Deen changed. ‘The feudal system has been swept 
away, and the country consolidated under 
cential government, and the change in political 
conditions has brought with ita change in econ 
mic conditions, Japan is now undergong a 
industial revolution, and the country is ina state 
of industrial transition, the study of the evolution 
of which forms one of the most interesting problew 
of the age, and by no meansa simple one. Not 
only is it affected by political conditions, but it also 
in turn reacts on them, for whatever affects the 
methods of production and disuibution tends, not 
only to revolutionise politics, but also. to change 
existing social arrangements and to modify ethical 
ideas. A glance at the history of Britain shows 
how the development. of machivery profoundly 
modified social conditions. The yeoman disap- 
peared, large factories arose, and the population 
Crowded into large towns, new industries were 
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organised, and the commercial spirit began 
to dominate the nation, Large fortunes were 
accumulated, and the working. classes as now 


known became an important social factor, and 
the evolution of the industial system brought 
us face to face with those problems which ave 
now engaging the attention of economists and 
philanthropists. The period of the industrial 
fevolution has not been very long in Britain, but it 
seems as if Japan were destined to go through the 
same stages ata much more rapid rate, What 
it will all lead to, either in this country or Japan, 
is hidden in the future, and all that studems of the 
subject can do is to study the conditions of the pa 
and the signs of the present, so that from these 
they may be ableto give some little guidance for 
the future. ‘The spirit of economic and sociological 
inquiry is stronger in Japan than almost any other 
country with which we are acquainted. Years 
ago earnest students were found. spelling their 
way through Buckle, Herbert Spencer, and John 
Stuart’ Mill, and the results ude theo. 
ries of government and of economics. Now, 
however, there are to be found men in Japan who 
have undergone a thorough Waining in their own 
and in foreign countries, and their opinions and 
writings are worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion. One of these, Mr. Yeijiro Ono, Ph.D., has 
published, through the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, a very thoughtful monograph on The 
Industiial Position im Japan,” and to a few of hi 
chief points we propose to bitefly direct attention. 

Mr. Ono begins a sketelr of the present industital 
status of Japan, and gives interesting information 
regarding the population and the effects of recent 
changes on its amount and distribution, themethods 
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of agriculuie and the systems of land tenure, the 
fimanufactures, and meaus of transportation, 
Mr. Ono temarks that, industrially as well 
politically, Japan has developed. independently of 
foreign tufluences. Of course this ean ouly apply 
to purely native industries, for every one knows 
that Western influence has, in recent years, pro- 
foundly modified industrial methods, and displaced 
the domestic system by that of the factory, With 
few exceptions, the purely Japanese manufactures 
were carried on in the houses of the master work 




















men, Establishments were usually small, having at 
most Hal more than twenty or thirty employ és, 


some of them being hired by the day and others 
being taken as apprentices during a certain number 
As in all branches of industry appliances 
Weie very meagie, a long tern of apprenticeship 
was required to develop the necessary skill. In 
gold Lacquer painting, for instance, a young artisan 
requited eight ur nine years of Waining, aided by 
uumistakable natural talent, before he could suc 
ceed in working asa master in his department. 
Even in the common trade of a carpenter, five to 
seven years of apprenticeship is required, “But no 
law existed touching the subject of industrial or 
ganisation, as was once the case in Europe. While 
Japan was passing through the period of handicratt 
industry, industial matters were wholly regulated 
hy customs, which, in many cases, were peculiar 
to each house and to each community, [n such a 
tall strange that art pro- 
dacts reflected the individual characteristics of the 
artists. Asin Enrope, many of the industries had 
their guilds, by which they aimed to secure the 
good quality of then worl, a feature which seems 
to show that himan development tends to move 
along the same lines in all parts of the world, 

The first industry in which the factory system 
was introduced in. Japan was that of silk, asthe 
extension of foreign demand for fine and uniform 
silk yarns called into existence many silk reeling 
factories. For the first time in the history. of 
Japan, women and children were employed in 
iactories side by side with men, and the price of 
their labours was calaitared to the 
number hours worked, ty of the 
workers, however, being women and gils, adult 
mew forming only 5 per cent, of the whole. The 
number of working hours. varies nine to 
fourtee! day, twelve hours being the most 
common, On account of the specially autistic 
nate of Japanese silk cloth, power looms have 
not been introduced to any great extent except for 
the most common fabrics. For many years it has 
heen the policy of Japanese Government, 
local or central, to encourage private industries of 
kinds. liberal terms, and 
land granted with or without nominal rent, “Cot- 
lon spinning and weaving factories, gas works, 
electric light plants, engineering and shipbuilding 
works, chemical mauutactutes of all kinds, water 
works, street cars, and many other industrial 
arrangements ate rapidly incieasing in Japan, and 
society is growing in activity as well as complexity. 
Mi, Ono gives a return of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce for 1886, showing that 
atthat time the number of steam engines used 
for indusuial purposes was 311, and the principal 
industries in which they were employed were as 
follows — 
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state of affairs, it is not 
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Loans were made on 
































'B2 | Shipbuilding ... 
47 | Cotton spinning 
44 | Printing 
Since the above-mentioned date there has been 
quite a “boom” in company promoting, and the 
Humber of engines must have increased to a very 
considerable extent. In addition to those just 
mentioned, the industries in which steam power is 
move or less used are iron smelting, sugar refining, 
paper manufacture, and chemical manufactures. 


Engines. 
Silk factories .. +16 
Coal mining 


Rice huliing 





Peart 
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The means of comnmnication and of tansporta- 
tion have been very much improved and extended. 
Roads are now greatly improved in condition, and 
coast navigation Nas been very much developed. 
The Japan Mail Steamship Company, which 
is under the supervision of the Government, has 
established regular communication, not only with 
the chief ports of the couniry, but also with China 
and other counties. Besides these there are many 
smaller cé anies trad between the different 
ports, Tn 1886 the whole tonnage of Japan, includ- 
ing steamers and sailing ships, was 117,303 tons, 
and the number of Japanese junks was over 727,000. 
To crown these improvements the expansion of 
(clegraph  lines—which in 1887 was over 16,000 
miles in extent—and the establishment and develop- 
ment of the postal service deserve special mention, 

One of the, most important factors in. the in- 
dustrial development of Javan has been the rapid 
extension of tailways. "The first line was only 
constructed in) 1872, between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, ‘The next was between Kobé and Otsu. 
‘The total length of lines then was not more than 
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vighty miles, In 
Company "was 
30,000,000. dollars 
vailrvad betwe 


1881 "The Japan Railroad 
chartered, with a capital of 
for the purpose of building a 
wkyo aud Aomori, in the north, 
a distance of 529 miles. ‘This was the first instance 
in which such an enterprise had heen undertaken 
in Japan by a corporation, Alot the same time 
the Government built a line of eighty-five miles in 
Yezo. But it was in 1885 that the tue importance 
of railroads was realised by the people, and that 
a railroad mania began to spread throughout 
the country, and in 1886-7 thirteen new companies 
were created, About the same time the Govern. 
nent decided to build a railroad beiween Tokyo 
and Kyoto, along the eastern coast, and this was 
opened in June of last year, and at the same time 
a meeting was held to celebrate the completion of 
the first 1.600 miles of railroad in Japan. We may 
add that the private lines obtain charters from the 
Government, and are subject to its general super. 
vison as regards details of working. It is hardly 
ecessary liere to go into the details of the various 
schemes for extending the railway and shipping 
facilities, and we refer such of our readers as. are 
specially interested in the subject to the yearly 
reports issued by the Imperial Railway Depatt- 
ment of the Japanese Government. 

‘The facis we have mentioned ave sufficient to 
give some idea of the great industrial changes 
which have taken place in Japan, and at another 
time we may consider some of the conditions which 
Mr. Ono considers necessary for the continous 
industiial development of his country.—Jndustries. 





















































’ TELEGRAMS. 











[Revrer “Speciat” ro “ Jaran Mate.” 





London, September rst. 
A detachment of artillery has been brought 
into Melbourne as a precautionary: measure. 
The coal supplies at the gas works having been 
exhausted and no further cargoes forthcoming 
the city is almost in darkness, 


London, September 2nd. 

A demonstration has taken place at Mel- 
bourne in which forty thousand strikers took 
part. The excitement was.intense, but has 
since calmed down, Trade, however, remains 
ata standstill. 





London, September 3rd. 
Since Friday last the United States Treasury 
has purchased five hundred thousand ounces of 
silver at T1g to 119}. 
The King of Portugal is ill of typhoid fever. 


London, September 4th. 
The miners’ strike is extending in Australia, 
and it is expected will shortly spread to New 
Zealand. 


(imo Manita Para 








J 
Madrid, August 15th, 
There is a suspicion that cholera has invaded 
Tortosa, 


Sr, Canovas has left for San Sebastian, where 
the French and Austrian squadrons are expected. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
pea 

THE NEXT MAIL 

Nayasaici wf 

Pema Canada We’ wor: PON Cs 


IS DUE 





per NJV.K. Friday, Sept. rath. 


Monday, Sept. 15th. ® 








From Hongkong. per P,M.Co. Monday, Se st. Sth. 
From Hongkong. ver C,P M Co, Tuesaay, sept. 16th.t 
“rom Hongkong. per P. &O. Go. Sunday, Sept. 1gth.§ 


From Europe via, 


Honziong ..... perN D Lloyd. Wedn'day, Sept- toth.l 


Abyssinia left Vancouver on August agth. t china 
lish’ mail) left Hongkong on September yth. 2 Ba 
Honwkong on September qth. 4 Verona left Hongkong on Sep- 
tember sth, | General Werder left Hongkong on September sth. 








VHE NEXT MALL LEAVES 
Kor Shanghai, 
Kobe, and 
Nagasald 
for Amer z per P.M. Co, 
For Europe, via 
Hongkong... 
For Kurove, via 
Shanghai ’...... per M. M. Co. 
For Canada, &c. perC. P.M.Co. 





j per N. VK. Sept. oth. 





Saturday, Sept. 13th. 


per N.D. Lloyd. Sunday, Sept. 14th, 








Sunday, Sept. rath. 
Fuesoay, Sept. 16th. 











For Dyspersia use Horsrcrp’s Acip 
Puosruate. 

Dr. T. G. Vawprey, 
Handsworth, near But 
of atonic dyspepsia I consider it superior to any of 
the dilute mineral acids of the Phat macopaeia.” 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
eae aes 
ARRIVALS. 


Bengloe, British steamer, 1,158, Farquhar, 3oth 
August,—Kobe 28th August, Rice.—Thompson 
& Co. 

Aacona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 31st 
Angust,—Hongkong 22nd, Nagasaki 26th, and 









Kobe goth August, General—P. & O. S. N, Co. 

Else, German steamer, 975, M. Yehsen, 
August,—Hongkong 24th August, Gener 
Mou n, Heimann & Co. 





Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 
gist August — Hongkong, 2gthy and Kobe goth 
August, General.—O. & O. S.S) 

Marie, German steamer, 884, C. Re "Huldeveds, 
gist August,—Hongkong 23rd August, Rice.— 
Mowilyan, Heimann & Co 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
gist Angust,—Kobe goth August, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
gist August,—Shanghai and ports 22nd August, 
General-—Nippon Vusew Kaisha, 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 1,586, Grigs, 
1st September,—Vancouver, B.C., 11th August, 
General —C. P.M. S.S. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steanicr, 1,512, C. 
Young, 2nd September,—Kobe 1st September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























Omi Marn, anese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, | © 
3rd Seplember,—Hakodate 1st September, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Haesloop, 4th 
September,—Hongkong 2gih August, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
4th September,—Kobe gid September, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Saghalien, French steamer, 2,580, Homery, 5th 
September,—Hongkong 27th, Shanghai 31st 
August, and Kobe quh September, General.— 
Messageries Macitimes Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese ste Amery 1,350, Drummond, 
sth September, — Hakodate 3rd September, 

Ni 















ippade Maseiitaicl 





General.— 






DE ARI URES. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H. Watlei, 
gist August,—Hongkong, General.—O. 

SS Ca: 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
B.S. Austing grat August, —San Francisco, 
General. —P. M.S, 

Highfield, British stent e 1,665, W. P. Casson, 
gist August,—Kobe, General,—Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. 

Sydney, 
August,—! 








French steamer 

Shanghai v 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Sussex, British steamer, 1,619, F. H. Holt, 3rst 
August,—Vanconver, B.C., General. —C. P.M. 
SS. Co. 

Mongkut, 

August,—Vancouver, B 

S.Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer 
gist. August,—Hakodate, 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Ning chow, British steamer, 1,735) Allen, 1st 
September,—Kobe, General.—W, M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Niobe, German steamer, 1,666, Pfaff, and Septem- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,789, Jacobs, 2nd 
September,—Kobe, General.—Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co. 

Glendower, British steamer, 650, Hodge, 2nd Sep- 
tember,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
and Septembet,—Hakodaie, General.— Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 

September,—Shanghai and ports, General. 

ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 3rd 
September, —San Francisco, Mails and General. 
—O. & O.'S.S. Co. 

Endeavour, British steamer, 1,640, Thompson, 3rd 
September,—Kobe, General. —Order. 

Anahuac, American’ ship, 1.221, Wheldon, 4th 
September,—Royal Roads, Ballast.—R. Isaacs 
& Bros 

John Gill, British bark, 1,010, McKenzie, 4th 
September,—Royal Roads, Ballast—China & 
Japan Trading Co. 

Manuel Llaguno, American ship, 1,650, C. D. 
Bice, 4ilr September, —Port Townsend, Ballast. 
—China & Japan Trading Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C. 
Voung, 4th September,—Hakodate, General.— 


31450, Vaqnier, 31st 
Kobe, General.—Mes- 











British steamer, 850, Anderson, grat 
C., General.—C. P.M 






0, Drummond, 
General.—Nippon 












































Nippon Yusen Kaish 


Eclipse, American ship, 





1,535. Shillabar, 5th 
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September,—Portland, ‘Tea, —W. M. Strachan 

Omi Mayu, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen 
sth September,—Kobe, General. 
Sen Kaisha, 

Marie, German steamer, 884, C. A. Hendeweds, 
5th September,—Newchwang, Ballast.—Mouri- 
iyan, Heimann & Co. 











PASSENGERS, 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong :-— 
Mr, and Mrs. G. F. Prevost, two Misses Russell, 
M:. E. Stoner, Mr. F. Collins, Hou, G. H. Cox, 
two Misses Cox, Mr. J. Gibbon, Mr, P. H. 
Schmid, Mr. Chong How Keong, Mr. Ah Sam, 
Miss Eyre, and Miss Hamper in cabin; 28 pas: 
senger in steerage. 

Bar Britivkc steamer Gaelio, team. Hongkong :— 
Messrs. W. Wotton, M. Argenti, M. Palmer, M 
Wilkinson, E. George, Lieut, Vignoles, and Mu. 
M. O. Driscoll in cabin. For F 
Lieut. Colonel J. Stevens, Messrs. O. 

H. Budler, So Hancock ‘and servant, O. Llyod 
Owen, and Mr. and Mrs. Salvadar Roa in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. Peebles, Mr. Fobtes, Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapbell, Stanley’s opera troupe (31 mem: 
bers) in cabin; and 25 passengers in steerage. 

panese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
ce and Princess de 
se, and 3 children, Mr. and 
Irs. T. Jordan, maid, and 3 
children, Mrs. H. tee, Miss Shed, Mv. J. M. 
Birch, and Mr. J. R. Black in cabin, 

Per British sieamer Straits of Belle Isle, from 
Vancouver, BC. :=§ Japanese in cabin; 28 Chi 
nese in stee 

Per Japane: ribeiee: Omi Maru, from Hako- 
date: Mr. Blakeway, Miss Blakeway, Mv 
Mr. and Mrs. Fujie, Messrs. Kondo, Ka 
ito, Hiraoka, and Fusuhato in cabin; 
gers in second Class, and 62 passeng 

Per German steamer Bellona, trom Europ 
Mv. von Farp in cabin, Fiom Singapore: Mr. 
Fiei in cabin. : 

Per Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs, Bergman, Schmeer, and N. Wilson in 
cabin; 35 passengers in steerage. 

Per French steamer Saghatien, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Messrs, Lsutzaici, Jolin Tinike, V. 
Gans, Hanson, Mr, and Mrs, Sibuiya, Mrs. Vou 
Hemet, Messrs. Hart, Clinand, Bonnah, Saino 
Yoanio Shoude, Marie Olier, Mr. and Mis. Dong- 
las Jonesy amah, and infant, Messts, Douglas J. 
Prince, Kuichedia, and Joly Ruberts in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Mart, fre 
Mrs. Holms and 3 childien, My 
iki, and Mr, Sone’ Sezzo in cabins 6 pa 
sengers in second class, avd 38 passengers in 
steerage. 



























cavati, European 
Mis. Hy. Edg 














































DEPARTED. 
Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
for San Francisco:—Mis. W. 7B. Bonnel and six 
childien, Miss E. Allen, Mrs, G. W. Donald, as 
M. Allen, Mrs. Bowyer, child, infant, and 
nese servant, Mis. Wex, Dr. H. Smith, USN» 
Dr. J. S. Owens, Messts. Geo. Fillear, Jas. Lary, 
I. Wallace, Jas. Bissett, A. J. Macpherson, E. 
Wex, C my Kirk 
2 utost, H JH. T. Fink, 
as. lauson, Messrs, P. Webner, H. 1 
Miller and servant, and Geo, Murray, in cabin 
Per British steamer Belgie, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs, A. G. Stephen, Ho Ming Sam, C. M. 
S. Bryant, and Mrs. C. George in cabin, 
Fi 





























Per In steamer Sydvey, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :— Brocklinder, Mis. 
Cc. C. N mui, H.W. Sale, 





Wagner, F. Palmer, Urquhaut, E.S. Perrott, Mis, 
S. P. Campbell, Mr, Shaw, Mr. and Mis. J. Ar- 
tanger, 2 infants and 1amah, Mrs. Ward’ Hall, 
Mr, Henry R. Kinneal, Mr. J. P. Donovan, Mr. 
Thomas Gatwell, d Mis, Romer, 2 infants 
and ramah, Mrs, A. Werner, Miss Yellop, Mr. K. 
Kimball, Mes. J. Darryl,’ Mr. Fédérici, 

L. Muraour, Mi. and Mis. P. Muraour, Mero 
Wadayaki Vasuzo, Mr. Yamada Saku, Mr.’ Hirai 
Raikichi, Mr. Arisaka Shozo, Mr. J. Siebenmann, 
Mr. A. Lentz, Mr. L. Abrahamson, Me. Mo-gner, 
Mr. J. M. Mur, Mes, Rocher, Me. Chester Hol- 
combe, and Mr, Geo. W. Donald in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Dr. and Mes. Kimball and 
infant, Dr. and Mrs, Brander, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Morrison, Mrs. F. A, Carroll, Miss 
Allen, Miss Simons, Rev. C. H. Marshall, Dr. 
Max Fesca, De. Miles, Archdeacon Wolf, Messrs, 



































maura, Messis, Yoshida, Fujino, Matsuo, Kato, 
do, and Tashiro in second class, and 127 pas. 
sengers in steerage. 

Per British s 








Nippon Yu-|S, 


[blowing a heavy gale with squalls of hur 


to moderate south easterly winds ; passed Inuboye 





nese servant, H. Budler, O. Lloyd Owen, 
and Mis, Salvador Roa, Me. and Mrs 1 Ei 
Messrs. S. B. Samuels, 'L 
Sakata, Johu Woodwad, Mrs abd Me. 
Hutchinson and thiee childien, Mrs. Jordan aud 
two children, Messrs. W. Roth, J.-H. Twigg, 
Chevalier de Martino, Dr. IK. Rathgen, Mis. 
Eorner and two boys, Lieutenant Nakainura, Mr 
S.C. Healing, Mis. Pluelfal, Miss Tivelial, My, 
Je M. Birch, De, G. Wagner, Messts, S. Kusii, J 
‘A. Greenwood, E. A. Brocklehurst, W. M. Abbot 
Anderson, C. E. Lehmann, J. S. Laprail, H. J 
Hunt, Rev. and Mis. W..R. Clancy and tee 
childien, and Captain W. G. Walker in cabin, 

























CARGOES. 
Per French steamer syduey, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for Fiance 71 bales. Waste Silk 
for France 38 bales. 
Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—$942.50. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, tor San Francisco:— 
Tha. 










Shanghai 35177 1833 2.252 662 
Hyogo 434 700 35°6 4,760 
Vokoh 6754 14357 7222 15,333 
Hongkong. 195 = = 195 








Total. 12,990 26,554 





+ 9,610 3.950 
sink, 





shana aati, vote 
kong, =- 
Void = 3 
‘Total a 598 
REPORTS. 
The British steamer Guelic, Captain Peame, 








reports: —Leit Hongkong the 24th August at 604 
a.m; had light N.E winds and smooth sea, Are 
tived at Kobe the 28h at 6.30 p.m. and left the 
goth at 12.15 a.m; had wesielly winds and cloudy 
weather, Arrived at Yokohama the gist August 
Al §.22 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, veports':—Lett Shanghai the 22nd August 
at 2.30 p.m. Arvived at Nagasaki the 2gth and 
left the 25th at § pam. Acrived at Kobe the 27th 
at 8.20 a.m,; had fine pleasant weather throughout 
the passage. Lett Kobe the 28th at noon; off 
Ooshima had light variable winds with hea 
easterly swell, On agih weather very threaten 

















BE 


stood up Shiriya Galt for Shimidzu, where anchur- 





ALG p.m, began to blow hard from 
On goth 

ane 
force; lowest teading of barometer 29.10. Left 
Shimidzu at 10.20 p.m. Atrived at Yokohama 
the gst August at 8.40 a.m, 

fhe Japanese steamer Vumashiro Maru, Cap 
tain Young, reports: —Left Kobe the 1st Septem- 
ber at noon; had light south-easterly winds and 
overcast weather and rain at intervals to Hira 
misali at 4.5 pam thence ESE, to BE. and 
moderate bierze and rainy weather to 10 pan. 
when the weather cleared, easterly wind helding 
but no rain till 8 a.m, on the and off Owaisakis 
thence E.N.E, to N.N.E. gentle breeze and 
occasional smart showers to Sagami at_4.10 p.m. 
when the wind came light from N, with fine cloudy 
her, and so to port, heaviest easterly swell off 
yami. Avrived at Yokohama at 6.15 p.m. 

The Germansteamer Bellona, Captain Haesloop, 
reports :—Lelt Hamburg the 12th July and Hong: 
kong the 2gth August; had fine weather to Kit 
Channel; thence 10 Rock Island strong eastelly 
wind and high southerly sea, 

‘The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
mmond, reports:—Left Hakodate the gid 
September at 8.15 p.m.; had fine weather and 
light southerly winds; passed Siriya-saki at 11.53 
st of Kuro-saki at 7.42 pam, with node 

rate S.S.W. winds. Atrived at Oginohama the 
4th a6 20 a.m., and leit at 10.20 a.m.; had light 


ed aur pan. 
NE. with falling barometer and ain. 







































weather still the same; 
a.m, with fresh to stong 
Auived 


the 5th at 142 am 
rounded Susala at. 9.3 
N.N.W. winds, which continued to port. 
at Yokohama at 0.30 p.m, 








LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


SS 


IMPOR’ 


At the moment the Yarn Market is quite demo- 
talized : buyers do not seem to know how low to 
offer for goods, and are sometimes surprised that 
the very cheap prices offered hy them for Englist 
Yarns aretaken, Prices ave very irregular. Bom 
bays are nominally lower, with nothing doing. 
Picce goods are aiso quiet, Sales for the week 
amount to 500 bales English, and 50 bales Bow 
bay Yarns. 
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Corton MECK Goons. 





Hings—84th, ab yds. gyinches $1 35 

































































Grey Sh to 1.90 
Grey Shintings—olh, 3Xb yils. 4sinches 1.65 to. 2.524 
¥. Choth=-71h, 24 yauds, 42 inches 130 lo 1.50 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, gyinches.. 125 19 160 
Prints—Assuted,24 yards, 401 170 to 3.00 
Cotton—Ilalians and Satteeas Mack, 32 tan seu, 

inches ‘ aa 0.07 10 08g 
Tunkey Reds—1} to adh, 24 yauds, 40 rem nn. 

INCOR: Aescetiricinaten ceesaeenee HAO tO 1 22} 
Pankey Reds—24 to 3th, ayy 

inches eeeteibt ses ctensiniesei aoe, NOS tS 
Turkey Reds—3h to 4lhy 24 yauis, 30 

inches : 175 Ww 2,05 
Velvets: -Ilacke, 3§ yards, 22 in 450 to 6,00 
Vietoria Lawns, 12 yauds, y2-ginches.. 050 ts 065 
Valfachelax, +3 yanls, 43 inches... 1.35 to 2.29 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 4o 42 yards, 32 inches. $400 tu 5 50 
Italian Cloth, do yards, 32 inches lest 0.264 to 30 
Italian Cloth, 30. yauds, 32 inches 

Medium aca oat to a6 
Malian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 

Co sersersaee ONT tO ath 
Mouse: tape, 24 yards, 

31 : an 013 tw 047 
Hoths Pilots, §1 @ 56 inches 1 0.30 to 0.45 

wths— Presidents, 541 56 inches... 0.50. to 0.60 

ths—Union, 54 i 56 inches 0. 035 to 0.60 

cl 4to3hlh, 
per Ih. eons fie taeawesintasetine Or§O> 1H. 98 
COTTON YARNS. 

Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ccs ces $25 50 to 2650 
Nos. 16/24, Medlin occ cscccsesssssss 2650. to 27 90 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 275) to 2800 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 28 75 tv 29 25 
Nos. 28°32, Medium... 2925 to ston 
Nos. 28/32, Good to lest. 3100 lo 3175 
Nos. 38/42, Mediwm to Best. 34-00 to 36 00 
No. 328, Two-fold SA 3350 to 35 00 
No. 428, I wo-fold " 45.50 to 39.00 
No. 205, Bombay sis 74.00 to 80 00 







No. 16s, Bo: nes 74.50 to 79-50 
Nos. o/r4, F qi = 


MITA 

A small business at low prices. Buyers appear 

to bea little more inclined for trade, but will not 

improve their offers, The best sales have been 

made in Wire Nails, other sorts of Iron being dull, 
and No. 3 Pig decidedly lower in value. 

























Mat Mars, fivel $2.70 lo 280 
Plat Baws, d inch 2.80 to 290 
Rowad and square u 2.70 to 2.90 
Nai ee Nom. 
Nailrod, small size a Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted... 3.00 to 3.15 
Sheet Iro 3.30 to 350 
Galvanized tron 6.00 to 6.50 
Nails, asse 4.10 to 4.60 
lates, per hox 4.80 to 5.10 
Pig Iron, No. 3 soe 20 to 1.35 





KEROSENE, 

Very few sales reported of late, and the de- 
liveries have not been sufficient to counterbalance 
arrivals, Quotations are nominally unchanged, but 
there is really no business to test them,” Stocks 
are heavy, being in the neighbourhood of 730,000 
cases. 

















QuoTations. 
Chester... rete lom. $1.75 to1.77} 
Comet... «Nom, 170 to 1724 
Revoe 1. sNom. 167} to 1.70 
wNom. 1.65 to 1.674 
SUGAR. 
Next to nothing doing in Sugar, the sales noted 





below being confined to White sorts. Sales are 
1,339 piculs at $6.42) per picul, 702 piculs at 
$6.20, and 280 piculs at $5.75; total, 2,321 piculs. 





White Refined... «$580 to8 40 












Manila 3.80 to 4.60 
1 foo — to— 
Pe a. 300 to3 40 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.20 
Cake 3.70 to4.lo 
Brown 440 to 4.50 


EXPORTS, 
RAW SII 

Our last issue was on the 2gth August, since 
which date settlements are entered as 450 piculs, 
ded thus :—Hanks 55 ; Filatures 220; Re reels 
155; Ushi 20. In addition to this: direct export 
has been 64 bales, making the total business of the 
week equal to 520 piculs. : 

The Market has been much more active Euro- 
pean buyers entering pretty freely; shippers for 
the United States also have not been idle, and with 
higher Exchange holders are asking and obtain 
ing a vise of $10 per picul on some descriptions of 
Sil, Japanese are encouraged considerably by 
this little turn in their favours and many holders 
refuse to sell at all, having made up their minds 
to wait a lite longer and see what the future 
brings forth. an 

Business done has been pretty equally divided 
between America and Europe, and the last few 
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days buying has become more general ; telegia- 
phic news from consumers is not very ‘brilliant, 
alihough some shippers appeat to think that the 
worst is past. 

Supplies during the past week have been very 
meagre owing to the detention of Silk en route 
from the country by the broken down roads; 
consequence of this our stock list shows a slight 
reduction upon that of the 29th Angust, but there 
is no doubt we shall again see ample Silk when the 
railways are once moe mended. 

There have been five shipping opportunities 
during the imerval: no less than four steamers 
leaving on the grst August. These carried the 
following Silk :—Sussex, 35 bales; Mongkut, 76 
bales; City of Rio de Faneiro, 109 bales, all for the 
Ametican market; While the French nail boat 
Sydney carried 7 bales for Lyons. On the 3rd 
inst. the Gaelic left for San Francisco taking 315 
bales for the New York market. These departures 
Uring present export up to 2,767 against 7,085 last 
year and §,214 on the sth September, 1888. 

Hanks.—Vieve has been a fair amount done in 
these, several parcels being laken for Europe, and 
at the close prices are strong, tending upwards ; 
the transactions done include Shimonita at $5505 
Maibashi, $540; Hachoji, $510 and $500. Stock 
is small and well held. 

Filatures.—These have hardened 
and holders have managed to find buyers at quo. 
tations. On the ast inst, Zokusha and equal 
quality were done at $615; they are now held for 
$625, $620 having been refused. Hakusuru has 
touched $635, and owners would not go on unless 
atan advance. Some Matsumoto Silks have been 
hooked at $625, and the laige Filature men have 
practi withdrawn from the Market for the 
time being, Some nice parcels of fine sized Silk 
have Iheen taken for France at prices ranging 
from $610 to $650 according to quality. 

Re-reels.—These, already too dear in comparison 
with Filatures, have again advanced and business 
has been done ‘at the advance; considerable par. 
cels of Kanrakusia have been booked at $12} 
for No. 1 and $590 tor No. 3. These prices with 
present rates of Exchange look dear. Various 
lots of common Bushn and Vechigo with Hitachi 
have been taken at $585, $570, $565, and are pro- 
bably destined for Ew:ope. 

Kakeda.—No transactions at all this week ; prices 
nominally the same, 

Oshu.—The sale foreshadowed in our last was 
completed at $545, and the goods shipped to Eu- 
rope by the French Mail. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 





























considerably, 








































































Hanks—No. theese a - 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 8550 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 540 to S45, 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shins! 535 to $40, 
Nankes—No. 24 (Joshi)... 530 to 535 
Nanks—No. 24 to 3) .. 520 to 225 
Hanks—No. 3 ... 510 to 515, 
Hanks—No. 34 ry 500 to 505 
Filatures—Ixtra 10/12 deniers. — 
tures—Extra 13/15 deniers . 640 to 645 
s—No. 1, 10/13 deniers G4o to 650 
ilatuces—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 625 to 635, 
Kilatures—No. 1} 4/17 den 610 to 620, 
Filatures—No. 610 to 620 
Kilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers |, 600 to 605 
ilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers — 
ResteelsEXtra ccs. cesesee - 
Re-teels—( Shinshu and Oshu) Hest No. 1 = 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 sleniees Gos to 615 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers «..... 593 to 600 
Reveels—No. 2, 14/18 den 580 to 585 
Re-teels—No. 24, 14/18 des 570 to 575 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers $60 to 505 
Kakedas— xtra... - 
Kakedas—No. 1... — 
Kakedas—No. 14 570 to 575, 
Kakedas—No. a 560 to 565 
Kakedas—No. 24 550 to $55 
Kakedas—No. 3 .. 540 to 545 
Kaiedas—No. 34 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. tac 
Oshw Sendai No" ah = 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 540 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodai—No sey 2 





Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 5th Sept, 1890:— 





























Season 1Mgo Qt. 1HNQ go. 18K9-K9, 

Waves Raven. 

Kurope .. 637 2,752 
Amevicn 2,050 2,389 
pate Hales 2,637 Stgt 
otal ees) Piculy 23767 5204 
Settlements and Direct J TUNE Fcuin.  rrouue, 
“Fapert from ist Tuy $2900 "8.800, "5 200 
Stock, sth September 8,550 4,300 8,300 
Available supplieste date 11,450 13,100 13,500 


WASTE SILK. 
Settlements in this branch have been 133 piculs 
of Noshi, nothing done in other kinds. 





Gor Ile 


The Market is very dull, and shippers get but 
very little encouragement from their clients abroad, 


UNIVE 


Japanese on the other hand appear to be listless, 
Not caring whether they sell or no. 

The only export during the week has been per 
steamer Syduey, which vessel took 18 bales Nechi 
for Marseilles and 20 bales for London. Ship- 
ments to date are therefore go8 piculs against 
1,217 last year and 1,204 in 1888, 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business as yet the stock 
is not very large, and holders seem quite content 
to wait, 

Noshi.—The only sales this week have been in 
this department, avd they include Oshu at $127} 
and $1323, with Foshu assorted at prices tanging 
from $75 to $80. 

K:biso.—No business at all in this, although the 
stock is very large being over 5,000 piculs; dealers 
must come down in price if they want to do any 
considerable business, 

guovations.—(New waste.) 
Pierced Cocuons—Good to Hest. 




























































Noshi-ito— ve, Rest. 140 to $150 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ijo to a 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium 2 a 
Noshi-ito—Oshin, Good to Hest 1135 to 140 
Noshi-ite—Shinsha, Bests... = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good 2... = 
Nosii-ito—Shinshu, Me - 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to - 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Hest - 
Nosii-ito—Joshu, Gi + Bo 
Noshi-ito—josh ‘ 0 to 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ibete is 
Kibiso—Filatwe, Seconds ..... 95 to 100 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best _- 
Kibiso—Shinshiu es - 
Kibiso—Shinsh s naa 
Kibiso—Josinu, Good to Fair... tice 5OtO 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Cummon..... — 
Kibiso—liachoji, Good pinwasniyanscige” lS 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium tolow .. a. 
<ibiso—Neri, Good to Common... 15 to 8 
Mawata—Good to Best .. = 














1899-01. 1859-90. 1884-89, 

Piovis.  Prewtss Prev) 
908 95 a zg1 
= 22 3 
1217 4,204 
Settlements and Direct en Tiatttte 
Export from ist July a 450 
Stock, 5th September... 8,000 8,650 
Availablesuppliestodate 10,800 11,300 9,100 


Exchange \as fluctuated from day to day; the 
price of silver in London has been fairly well 
maintained at a high figure but without’ much 
activity. We quote:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 
3/115 Documents 3/112}. 6m/s.’ Credits, 3/1125 
Documents 3/113; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $943 



























4m/s. U.S. $95; Paris, qm/s., fes. 4933 Om/s. 
fes. 4.95+ 
Estimated Silk Stock, sth Sept., 1890:— 
Rawe Pievus, Waste, riours, 
Hanks sve 145 | Cocoons.. » 870 
Filatures 4,950 | Noshi-ito + 3,080 
2,065 | Kibiso......c0csnese 55350 
290) Mawata...... 360 
195| Sundries. 190 
3 
‘otal piculs ...... 8,550! ‘Total piculs ...... 9,850 
YEA. 


Business no doubt would have been larger if 
the brokers had not demanded higher prices for 
Common to Medium grades. These grades are 
now one dollar per picul higher all around. Set+ 
ements for the week are 3,615 piculs, making a 
total of 195,045 piculs, as compared with 160,150 
piculs in 1889. At the close the market is quiet, 
with scarcely anything doing. 









Common... 
Good Common 


EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has varied but little, and closes firm 
at rates below :— 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
Sterling—Bank g months’ sight... 
Sterling — Private 4 months?’ sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 
On Paris—Bank sight. 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... 
On Hongkong—Private io days’ sight 
Shanyhai—Bante sight. 
On Shanghai—Private 1 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ..... 92: 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 93; 
On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand. 92) 


Qs, Fan leseerenre vate 30 days’ sight... 934 












days’ sight... 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 

cas 


STHAN LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KING) PATENT wacuTeERy 
Gof witeh we aro eg makers, are far superior to 
ny others. Tae chief advantages 

1, Wonderful Eoonomy of Fuel. 

‘2! First-class Workmanship, 

8. Moderate Prives, 

 Greatet obtaluable power for welght and space 


wiekuees in raising steam, 
& & ai ates of spood naraniead, 
Absence of noigo and vibrat 

ichos of every, description, 

stitable for carrying on yachta 

day Wo also build email licht 

Drait Pada o Bouts, ‘Tore, Stern Wheel Puddle 
Stoamers, and Bos’ te, de, W 


ieee wicbaee erin, dati Goapees 
SIMPSON, STRICKLAND« CO. 


WORKS: 

AAMUTTL SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
INDON OFFICE: 

181, queen VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 








YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCE 





ES OF WATER, 





Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
MacHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BuiLt aBRoap, | 


YARROW & CcO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, { 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Anruur. Wanuas; pro 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and Ex 
porter (illustrated) — the “greatest. machinery 
business journal published ——(subser . Ou. 
per ann post free); London Agent of Messe: 
Simp 

Iso a luge expaiter of M, 
ering Materials. Me. Wa 
act as sule Buying Agent 
two good firs in Japan de 
teliable ho Me. Wadha 
ledge of the English Machinery and Hay 
Trades 15 to foreign 

his hands. 





























r orders ii 
» Wadham 





181, Que 
istered addiese tor tele 
ham, Londen," 


June 28, 1890 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN ‘TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “Iealth 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by theuse of these Pills. 
si rk entitled "The Nile Tr 






a 
Tordered tue dragoman, Statfomet 
that Iwas a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. 
short V-ne I had many applicants, to who 
gnantity of Molloway’s Pills. 
Tlorer, as, possensing tuiminrakadle purgative they 
create an’ undeniable eflect tf01 the patient. which satishes 
them of their value,”” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 







butter, and horse feed poured tn upon ws, nv tl 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any y of peas, 
and the demand became so great that l was ‘obliged fo lode up 
the smail remaining * sto 

‘Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 


World, May 1st, 1889, 
‘Ss INSECT ‘POWDER. 















a fail in ‘giving vatietact ld by 
a Hoteles May, 3. thins, 


NOW READY, 


Wirn Corovurep Prax, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAT-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations fram 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editori written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents. 

To he obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, or 

fo Kerry & Wars, Limited. 
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ee ae sed 

e FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR. SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES. 





Invaluable for India ss 
an Efficient Tonic in all 


Tobe had of all Storekecpers and Doctors thronghout India. HS OF Washnons. 
Cookery Books oss He Free on Application tothe Ciimaiss, and for way 
y+ 


length of time. 


mpan: 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limtted, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
SS 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co, Yokchama. Cookery Rooks” yn Ar: ptiextlen to office of this paper. 











font and most gentle 
edicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe~ 
aules, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 








rane Goug Moat Loge Istinrt Eertns,1g 











ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGEOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH co., | 


LIVERPOOL, 


SPECIAL BRANDS :~ 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 


“Richmond pine ” 
Superfine Bird Eve Mixtare. 


“Golden Brown” ni 
Bright & Black Plug Caventishy 


IN ALL USUAL Sis 


PRISE LISTS OW Ar: PLISATIO! 


Fatablished & Qui 


Premera 
May 17th, 1890. 







y ATKINSON'S. 8 
ewelisi PERFUMERY, . 


ners for ite uataral fregramese 
Cater 


surpasses all 














‘compounds 201d 
ATKINSON'S 
FLORIDA WATER, 


‘optionally fine perfume for the hand= 

4, dixtilied from the choicest exotics: 
sand of the Mowufoctartre— 

& E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, London. 

‘rade Mark—A" White Kone on a” Gale 
ay im fall, 








"f 
He 


OF & Contary, 








Printed and Pal 
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Che Hap Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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eekly Wail. ; 


ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !?? 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JAPAN 
Werkty Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but zs a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticuiarly reauested that 
ail letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eitor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Count Yanaciwara will, it is said, be nominat- 
ed by the Emperor Vice-President of the House 
of Peers. 


IE.L.H. Prince Komatsu, who visited Yokosuka 
on the 4th instant, returned to the capital on the 
following day. 





Baron H. von Srrsonp, Secretary of the 
Austrian Legation, will leave Japan on or about 
the 15th instant for home, 


HLH. Prince Arisucawa Tarunrto arrived at 
Kyoto on the 3rd instant, and proceeded to the 
Arima Hot Springs on the following day. 


Dvrine the month of Angust last the amounts 
of coins struck in the Osaka Mint were yen 
87,510 in gold aud yew 1,185.473 in silver. 





Prince Mort, ex-chief of the Choshu clan, 
proceeded to the Imperial Palace on the 6th 
instant, to pay his respects to the Emperor. 














HLLH. Priscass Kitasmeaxawa returned to 
the capital on the 8th inst. from Tochigt Prefec- 
ture, where she had been staying for some time. 





Tux line of the Osaka Railway Company be- 
tween Kashiwabara and Kamegase, having been 
completed, was to be opened for traffic on the 
8th instant. 


Ir is commonly reported that Mr, Shibusawa 
Eichi, President of the rst National Bank, will 
be nominated by the Emperor a member of the 
House of Peers. 


Tue receipts of the Tokyo Tramway Company 
during last month amounted to yer 12,054.80, 
showing a decrease of yen 2,513.82 as com- 
pared with the previous month. 





News from Sapporo dated the gth inst. an- 
nounces that in consequence of recent hea 
rains the Toyohira River has overflowed. Great 
damage has been done to embankments ; about 
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| 
|three hundred houses have been submerged, 
and thirteen buildings carried away. 





Turi Majesties tue Emperor ann Empress 
have been pleased to graut a sum of yen 1,009, 
towards the fund for the relief of sufferers by 
the recent conflagration at Osaka. 








Rattway communication between Shiraishi and 
Okawara, which had been stopped in con- 
sequence of damage done to the line by the 
recent heavy rains, was re-opened on the Sih 
| instant, 


Tax number of visitors to the Botanical 
Garden of the Imperial University during 
| August last totalled 463, of whom § were fo- 
jreigners, and 9 special, the remainder being 
ordinary visitors. 





Tue ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the oth instant, and was atiended by 
Counts Yamagata, Yamada, Matsukata and 
Saigo, and Viscount Aoki, the proceedings 
closing at 4 p.m. 


Tue receipts of the Patents Bureau in the 
Agricultural and Commercial Departmentduring 
the month of August last were yen 1,194.175, 
showing a dectease of yen 392.55 as compared 
with the previous month 














Ox the 25th ultimo two men were killed by 
lightning at Tomiokacho, Amakusa-gun, Kuma- 
moto Prefecture. On the rst inst. a man was 
killed by lightning at Tanabecho, Nishimuro- 
gun, Wakayama Prefecture. 





| H.LH, Parser Kacito, who leaves Japan on the 
14th inst. for Germany to complete his studies, 
was received in audience by the Emperor on 
the gth inst. Afterwards His Highness paid a 
visit to the Imperial Sanctuary, 


Accorpte to a report by the Senitary Bureau 
of the Home Department, the number of persons 
seized by cholera thoughout the empire from 
the commencement of the epidemic to the 8th 
mst. was 16,804, of whom 10,152 died. 





Iris commonly reported that the Senate will 
be abolished on the 3oth instant, when twenty 
Senators will be nominated by the Emperor as 
members of the House of Peers, while the 
remainder will be placed on the retired list. 
Two Chinese, named Ah Ro and Ah Chu, 
employed on the Sofé’o Afaru, were arrested 
by the Japanese Authorivies on the 7th instant 
at Yokohama, on a charge of having. sninggled 
sixteen tins of opium, and were handed over to 
the Chinese Consulate, 








A rypHoon swept over the island of Yona 
kuni, Okinawa Prefecture, on the 17th uwitimo. 
Tt raged from morning till evening, destroying 
a lnndied and thinly how Ow the 25th of 
last month a whitlwind visited Fukunarimura, 
| Kamiza gun, Fukuoka Prefect 
two dwellings. 








ve, and destroyed 





Aw outbreak of fire took place early in the morn- 
ing of the sth instant, ina house at Shinmachi 
Ichome, Nishiku, Osaka. The wind being very 
strong atthe time, the flames spread quickly, 
and some eighteen hundred houses were de. 
stroved before the fire could be got under control, 
About a hundred and fifty police and firemen 
were injured, 








AN earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
jth instant at 7h. 57m. 198, The duration was 
three minutes, the maximum horizontal motion 


le 





being 0.8 millimetre in 2.4 seconds, A shock 
was experienced on the 6th instant at rh. rm, 
558. The duration was one minute and forty 
seconds, the maximum horizontal motion being 
0.6 millimetre in 1.0 second. 


Art Osaka, a Chinese firm has been robbed of 
the sum of $150,000 by one of its Chinese em- 
ployés, known among the Japanese workmen 
as ‘Tama-san,” who absconded. A reward of 
$1,coo was offered for his arvest, or for in- 
formation leading to the same, by the Chinese 
Consul at Kobe. The man was finally arrested 
by Messrs. Miura and Morita, Osaka detectives, 
on the 4th instant, in Fukui Prefecture, where he 
was hiding. 








AccorpinG to a report issued by the Home De- 
partment there occurred in the empire during 
July last, 56 earthquakes, felt on 23 different 

ys; the day on which the largest number wa 
felt being the 8th, when there were 8 shocks ; 
while on the gth, roth, roth, and 25th there were 
4 shocks each day, The hour during which the 
greatest number of earthquakes was felt was 
between 2 and 3 a.m., and the most severe 
oscillation took place between 11 p.m. and 
midnight. The hours free from earthquakes 
were between 11 a.m, and noon, aud between 
6and 8 a.m. The provinces which were vi 
ed by shocks during the month were Iwaki, 
Iwashiro, Echigo, Kozuke, Shimozuke, Hita- 
chi, Shimésa, Kazusa, Musashi, Sagami, Izu, 
Suruga, Ise, Kii, Iwami, Aki, Suo, Higo, Satsu- 
ma, Bango, Hizen, Buzen and Hyuga, and thé 
Kurile Islands. The earthquake of widest effect 
was that of the roth, which extended to eight 
provinces and affected an area of 2,010. square 
ri, The provinces which experienced shocks 
most strongly were Suruga and Hitachi. 

















Tre Import trade has increased largely in 
volume, but prices have seen a considerable de- 
cline, and business can only now be done on a 
much reduced scale of rates. The large sales 
of Yarn have been nearly all English spinnings 
—3,709 bales, against 120 bales Bombay. A 
small business has been done in Shirtings and 
Y.-Cloths, the remaining principal item being 
Italians, of which 14,000 pieces have been 
taken. Metals all ronnd have been dealt in, 
and the total is considerable, but at another 
smart drop in prices. Deliveries of Kerosene 
have been fair, but values are almost nominal, 
though unchanged, and the stock still continues 
in the neighbourhood of 700,0c0 cases of all 
brands. though there have been no arrivals during 
the week. Sugarisadrag. Business in the prin 
cipal Export still hangs fire, and holders of Silk 
appear to be as strong as ever. It is now ge- 
nerally admitted that reelers paid very high 
prices for cocoons, and that the growers are 
reaping the benefit. Last year this was revers- 
ed: the country people sold their produce at 
iow rates, the reelers and middle-men geuing 
the “pull.” Stocks are heavy, and there is a 
large quantity of good Silk on the market, and 
as arrivals are on the increase as communica- 
Gon with the interior is restored, itis dificult 
to see how holders can relieve themselves from 
the tight place intowhich they havefalien, Tf they 
rely upon any considerable drop in exchange, 
they are surely depending upon a rotten reed, 
‘There has been some business in Waste Silk, 
though not much, prices asked being still high. 
The Tea trade is gradually varrowing, and this 
week grades above Good Common and Medium 
have received slightly more attention, though the 
bulk of the business has been in Common to 
Medium. Prices tend upwards. Exchange has 
fluctuated slightly, the latest movement being a 
further drop to-day. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








THE “ KEIZAL ZASSHI” ON THE EXHIBITION. 
Tar Keisai Zasshi declares that the Exhibition 
of 1890 has been in many respects a failure. 
The want of system in the arrangement of the 
exhibits, the difficulties that have arisen between 
the assessors and the exhibitors, the singular 
circumstance that a large number of articles 
which were relatively moderate in price were 
sold during an incredibly short period after the 
opening of the Exbibition—these are but trifl- 
ing, in our contemporary’s opinion, when com- 
pared with some of the fundamental mistakes 
that have been committed by those connected 
with the Exhibition. In the first place, the 
Tokyo magazine alludes to the circumstance 
that the sale of the articles has been extremely 
unsatisfactory. While the exhibits sold at the 
Exhibition of 1881 amounted to yen 160,000, 
the amount in the present case has been only 
yen 150,000, out of which about yen 30,000 re- 
presents the amount realized by ‘a special 
public sale held after the formal closing of the 
hibition, Taking the amount of sales in 
1881 as a criterion, the sales of the present 
year’s exhibits ought to have been upwards of 
yen 400,000, the total number of exhibits hav- 
ing been exceedingly numerous this year. Now, 
this result is attributed by the authorities, or at 
least by some of them, to the general depression 
of trade in the country, The Kersat Zasshs, 
however, while acknowledging in part the truth 
of this contention, is inclined to place a con- 
siderable portion of the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Exhibition authorities, as well 
as on those of the exhibitors themselves. The 
latter and those who encouraged them made a 
fundamental mistake in giving an undue share 
of their attention to those objects of art which 
there is least prospect of disposing of in the 
present state of the country’s economical deve- 
lopment. To take a few practical examples : 
our contemporary mentions that there were 
screens and other furniture costing many thou- 
sands of yen. Now, touse such articles, the 
house and all the other accessories must be 
correspondingly luxurious in style. Yet how 
many persons are there in Japan who can 
afford to spend several hundreds of thousands of 
yen in the construction and furnishing of their 
dwellings? In short, our contemporary is. of 
opinion that the majority of the objects of art 
exhibiied in the 1890 Exhibition were above 
the purchasing capacity of the Japanese. The 
Keisar Zasshi attributes this to the indiscrimi- 
nating encouragement given by the authorities 
to art and art manufactures. There is now a 
strong movement both within and without the 
Government for the purpose of reviving and 





























developing the country’s art, but the Tokyo} 


journal deprecates strongly the injudicious en- 
couragement given to artists and art manufac- 
turers. If any special art is really capable of 
development, it will advance even under un- 
favourable circumstances, and too much en- 
couragement is very often highly injurious to 
its natural and legitimate development. Our 
contemporary thus calls the attention of the 
Government and the exhibitors to the importance 
of devoting in future more of their attention to 
the development of arts of practical utility 





PERSONAL NEWS, 


Mr. Yano Fuato, formerly one of the leaders 
of the Karshin-/o, now devotes himself to 
literary pursuits. He is contributing a series 
of literary jottings to the columns of the Loch? 
Shimbun. Unfortunately, however, he has be- 
come the subject of general mirth on account 
of several absurd blunders which he recently 
made in his criticism of celebrated poems—and 
also in ahistorical criticism. He pointed out 
supposed blunders in the poems, whereas the 
blunders were entirely the faults of his  me- 
mory, the phrases pointed out by him never 
having been used by the poets, His mistak 
in historical criticism was of the same nature, 
and need not be explained here. 
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Mr, Kusumoto Masataka, Vice-President of 
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the Geuro-in, and member elect of the Diet, 
is now reported by some journals to be in no 
enviable situation, He is understood to be de- 
sirous of being appointed President of the 
House of Representatives, but it is rupoured 
that there is litle hope of his ever obtaining the 
position, as he has offended a large majotity of 
his fellow members by his ‘tali™ stories and 
his haughty manners. 
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Mr. Hatoyama, formerly director of the 
Bureau of Investigation in the Foreizu Oftice, 
is reported to be canvassing the suburbs of 
Tokyo, with a view to filling the vacancy which 
is likely (almost certain as some persons say) 
to occur on account of the legal disability 
of Mr. Mori Tokinosuke. Mr, Hatoyama has 
to contend against a host of antagonists of 
no mean ability. Mr. Tsunoda Shunpei, a 
distinguished barrister who was defeated in the 
urban division of Kanda at the general elec- 
tion, and Mr, Masuda Kekutoku, younger 
brother of Mr. Masuda Takashi of the A/sésui 
Bussan Kwaisha, are the more prominent of 
the five or six gentlemen now reported to be in 
the field against Mr, Hatoyama. 
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Count Ito has often been mentioned as the 
most likely person to receive appointment to the 
Presidency of the Upper House, and the report 
lias as frequently been contradicted. It is 
again rumoured in certain quarters that he 
has at last consented to accept the offer. We 
believe the Count is now recruiting his health 
either at Kobe or Kyoto. 

ae 

Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Chief Secretary of the 
House of Peers, who, as we have already stated 
in these columns, seems to hold no very high 
opinion of the nobility, will, if we may credit a 
rumour, be transfered to the Chief Secretary- 
ship of the House of Representatives. At any 
rate, Mr, Kaneko is now believed to have got 


himself into difficulties with his superiors. 
aw 


Mr. Suematsu Kencho, who lately resigned 
the Directorship of the Bureau of Local Govern- 
ment on his election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, applied for admission to the Zaiser- 
kwat, and the application was accepted. It 
is now reported, however, that he has since 
reconsidered his position, and declines to avail 
himself of the favourable reception accorded to 
his application, He has not declared himself 
in favour of any of the existing parties. His 
{successor at the Home Office has not yet been 
appointed. Mr, Oscko and Mr. Oki (former- 
ly Governor of Kanagawa) are mentioned as 
| probable candidate: 














DIVEERING DOCTORS 
We have lately received a European merchant's 
account of the manners and customs of Japa- 
nese tradespeople in their deslings with fo- 
ieigners. Let us now sce what a Korean has 
0 say of these same Japanese—an anonymous 
Korean, whose words are reproduced by the 
hova Shimbun t—* Commerce has not yet 
ade much progress in my country, The only 
foreign merchants doing business there are 
Japanese and Chinese. Of Western traders we 
kee nothing. The chief staples of import are 
camlets and kerosene, together with tea and 
matches, The articles of export are gold dust, 
hides, and cer Japanese carry on seven or 
or eight-tenths of the business; Chinese, the 
remainder. If you ask why the Chinese, whose 
shrewdness and perseverance in maiters of 
trade are proverbial, should be thus distanced 
by the Japanese, I reply that the Chinese mer- | 
Jchants do not possess skill to distinguish the 
quality of gold dust, Korea's principal article of 
export: they are taken in by the Koreans and | 
Jlose money. The Japanese, on the contrary, | 
are very expert in judging its quality, and the 
same is true of hides and cereals, which long 
[practice as qualified them to handle without 
tisk of loss. Another reason is that the China- 
man allows himself to be carried away by the 































prospect of immediate gain: he takes advantage 
of the Koreans’ simplicity, and by deceitful prac- 
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its the goodwill of the people of the 
country. It is not so with the Japanese. A 
man of integrity, he does not ‘seek to take 
undue advantage of a customer, and the con- 
sequence is that he is everywhere preferred by 
Korean dealers. Many ancient objects of 
Korean art are carried to Japan by Japanese 
merchants, and on the whole one may almost 
say that the whole of Korea's foreign trade isin 
Japanesehands. Butif the Chinese acquire skill 
to judge gold-dust, they may take thejplace of the 
Japanese in respect of this staple. "The Japan- 
ese merchant is a clever buyer; the Chinese, 
a clever seller. If the Japatiese desire to 
retain their supremacy in the Korean markets, 
they must combine against the Chinese. I be- 
lieve that some Koreans have lately exported 
rice to Japan, This is the first instance of 
Korean merchants engaging directly in foreign 
trade.” 


tices forfe 











THE “TAISeEL WAT.” 
Tue Taise’-kwai, the new political body formed 
by the so-called independent members of the 
Diet, is the subject of decidedly unfriendly 
criticisms among a certain section of the metro- 
politan press, especially the twin journals 
Kokumin-no-Tomo and Kokumin Shimbun. 
The former, writing on this subject in a recent 
issue, goes so far as to express the suspicion 
that the new party may be in reality an instru- 

















ment in the hands of wily statesmen of 
either pro-conservative or pro-government 
tendency. Nobody, ‘our contemporary ob- 





serves, has as yet been able to take the mea- 
sure of the new polilical association, but, as 
it contains one-fourth of the whole number 
of members of the House of Representatives 
there can be no qnestion as to its influence in 
the Diet. Our contemporary remarks that, al- 
though Viscount Tanaka, the Metropolitan 
Inspector-General of Police, is reported net to 
regard the Zarseé-dwai as a political associa- 
tion, there is no gainsaying that it is an assc- 
ciation organized for political purposes, as is 
evident from the publication of its manifesio 
and the manner in which its meetings are con- 
ducted. ‘The Tokyo journal goes on to ridicule 
the idea of independent members forming a 
political party, for the essence of independence 
consists in keeping aloof from every party in the 
Diet. Copious illustrations are taken from the 
history of political parties in England and Ame- 
rica, in order to show that the first condition 
of a political party is that its members should 
unite for the atlainment of common ob- 
jects. Our contemporary. entertains strong 
doubts whether this primary condition has been 
fulfilled in the case of the Zasse/-swai, What 
is certain is, the Aokumin-no- Tomo says, that 
this party is composed of heterogencous and 
apparently incongruous elements, — In its ranks 
are seen (1) the members of the aristocratic 
SF ichi-to, (2) secularized Buddhist and Shinto 
ests, (3) the members of the Aokusut Hozon- 
to or Shin Hoshu-to, (4) retired officials on the 
hishoku list, (5) a few business men who owe 
everything in their possession to the liberality of 
the Government, (6) some politicians who en- 
tertain no fixed opinions, (7) several genuine 
lovers of their country and of liberty, who are 
truly independent in their opinions, and (8) some 
who, for business reasons or other motives best 
known to themselves, do not think it advisable 
to attach themselves to any of the existing pat- 
ties. With such heterogeneous elements. our 
contemporary thinks it impossible to expect 
any real movement from the new party, either 
in the country or on the floor of the Diet. ‘The 
manifesto of the new party, which is reproduc- 
ed, runs as follows :—'* We make it our object 
to promote the prosperity of the country and the 
are of the people, and we propose to attain 
this object by making justice and righteousness 
our guiding principles. In our eyes there 1s nel- 
thera Government noran anti-Governmentparl 
Progress is our object, but we will not be be- 
trayed into radicalism ; neither shall our love of 
order make us conservative. We propose (0 
pursue asonnd, unbiassed. and middle course, 
our sole concer being as to the interests of the 
country and the happiness of the nation. Under 
present circumstances, the lightening of the 
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public burdens of the people is an urgent ne- 
cessity, but this consideration ought not to make 
us niggardly of expense when the extension ot 
the national rights is concerned. Laws and legal 
institutions must be provided, but at the 
same time due consi 
the claims of national customs and 
condition of the people. The carrying out of 
the principle of a responsible Cabinet is, no 
doubt, important, but it is at the same time im 
portant to be on guard against the inauguration 
of the evil practice of transterring or accepting 
political power from taotives of ambition and 
self interest. It is, beyond doubt, necessary to 
revise the treaties, but we cannot approve any 
policy the tendency of which is to hurry the 
consummation of the immediate object of re 
vision without regard to the true interests of the 
country, In short, so called * principles” 
(shug?) and ‘ platforms” (4462/6) are but sha- 
dows; practical questions form the substance. 
We therefore make no declaration of our 
principles. We mean to determine our 
views on practical questions as they may 
arise from time to time, and in this way w 
hope to assist in the completion of Parlia- 
mentary Government. Such is the ravson 
detre of our association.” The Aotumin-no- 
‘ono compares this manifesto with the adveruse- 
ment of a patent medicine, and observes in a 
contemptuous way that the effect of ving to 
please everybody will be to please nobody. 
Our contemporaty next proceeds to reproduce 
the rules of the association in question, 
Article 3 it is provided that “the members 
of the present association shall institute in- 
vestigations on practical questions, and shall 
determine their course in debates by reference 
to the results of such investigations.” From 
this provision our contemporary infers that 
the members of the Zarsekwarl do not 
as yet possess any definite opinion on any 
subject. It indeed strange—the ‘Tukyo 
journal continues—that the organization of a 
party should precede the determination of its 
aims and principles. Who knows,” says the 
Kokumin-no- on, “who knows that the inde- 
pendent party under consideration may not in 
reality be either a conservative or a Government 
party, that it may not be a monster called 
into being by a few unknown but cunning 
statesmen desirous of using it as an instrument 
for the attainment of their political purposes?” 
In conclusion, our contemporary warns the mem- 
bers of the association to be on their guard 
against being sold by astute statesmen. 
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Such is the view taken of the Zarser-Awar by 
one of the journals unfriendly to it. Let us 
now see what an equally powerful but friendly 
magazine says on the subject. An anonymous 
writer in the Mippon-yin takes an entirely op- 
posite view of the question. He maintains that 
what is of the most urgent importance is that 
there should be men of independent opinion in 
the Diet—men who are ready to take just ami 
unbiassed views of every political question, and 
who are not bound to vote with any of the 
existing parties. Now that the representatives 
of the people are about to. assemble in the 
Diet, the heat of party strife cannot but in- 
crease day after day. In outward appearance, 
every political pariy seems to make justice 
and’ reason the, springs? of its action, but, 
when looked at more closely, it is discovered 
to be guided in many cases not by reason 
but by passion. Passing on to speak of future 
political parties in the Diet, the writer says 
that, judging from past experience, all the 
existing parties will sooner or later undergo a 
thorough process of separation and amalga- 
mation, and that there will arise two antagonistic 
parties, the negative (Conservative) and the 
positive (Progressive) parties. If there were 
no third party between them, those two 
might sacrifice the interests of the country for 
the attainment of supremacy. The writer, 
therefore, thinks it important that there should 
be a third party, which, keeping itself inde- 
pendent of either of the other two, will 
be able to hold the balance of power in its 
own hands, In such a state of affairs, if the 
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deration must be given to! 
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independent party fulfills its mission by giving 
its support only to that party which it thinks 
takes the correct view of any particular qnes- 
tion, then many of the evils inseparable trom 
the competition of two parties struggling for 
power would be avoided, or at least largely miti- 








gated, Our author observes that it is the in- 
tention of the Zaisei-Awaé to occupy the 
Jposition attributed to the independent party 


above alluded to. 





As to the question whether the Zuiset-Aivad 
falls under the scope of the Law of Political 
Associations, the Mippon-/in observes in an 
editorial note that, being an association exclu- 
Sively of members of the Diet, the Zarser- 
kzoad is not a political association in the sense 
of the law. 








THE TOKYO 





YER WORKS BILL B 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
Sone reference has already been made in these 
columns to the project of constructing water- 
works in the capital. As the bill for raising the 
requisite funds by a municipal loan is now be- 
fore the Tokyo Municipal Council, we are ina 
position to give a fuller account by reproducing 
a detailed report of the deliberations of the conn- 
cil meeting held in the afternoon of the 24th 
ultimo, at which the water-works bill passed the 
first reading. It ran thus:— 
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| FeO THE 240M PISCAL YE\R To THE 25TH FISCAL 

| ves : 

| Yen 
1.—Yotal Expenditure 10,060,000 

| (A). Cost of Waterworks Improvement... 6,500,000 

1 UL. Cost of Vipesy &e 3,332,402 








2, Cost of Seth 
and Reseivs 
xpense of the Purchase of lands for 
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ng Pond, Filtering Pond, 





1,906,461 





255,000 























| ae of “umps, Steam Engines, Boilers, 
and Ruiluings. 5560 
5 Salaries 1401-0010 
6. Remuneraiions and Allowances, 25,000 
7. Expenses for Surveying 30,000 
8. ind to be reserved fur Tending® and 
for Expenses for Consteucting Branch 
Pipes 200,000 
9, Reserve Fund 328.075 
I.—Cust of improving Stieets, Canals, Bridges, 
and Parks 3:500,000 


© the origival is ambiguous, 





on Mr. Kuroda Tsunahiko asking for an ex- 
planation of the bill, Mr. Ginbayashi, the Secre- 
tary of the Tokyo Fucho, who aiends the 
Council ex officio, made a speech in support of 
the bill. The following is the gist of his state- 
meut:—At present the cily of Tokyo is sup- 
plied with drinking water by three different 
aqueducts, to wit, the Tamagawa Josui, the 
Kanda Josui, and the Chikawa Josui, | Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled in February, 1886, 
the city contains 52,654 wells, of which 7,755 
are directly supplied from the aqueducts, the 
rest being ordinary wells, Of this latter class, 
3,825 have undergone tests as to the fitness of 
the water for drinking purposes. ‘The testing 
jhas shown the alarming fact that in “ the lower 
town,” eighty per cent. of these wells give water 
entirely unfit for drinking, Now the population 
of ‘the lower town” is estimated at 1,025,000, 
and this large portion of the metropolitan popu- 
lation is almost cut off from wholesome water. 
| Besides, owing to the faulty construction of the 
aqueducts, the water, which can be drunk with 
saiety in the higher part ot its course, gets very 
soon contaminated and is thus made wholly unfit 
for drinking. In case of fire, moreover, the want 
ofa suflicient supply of water iskeenly felt. All 
these disgraceful circumstances existing in the 
capital of the Empire demonstrated the impera- 
tive necessity of improvement to the Tokyo 
Fucho as early asthe tenth year of Meiji (1879). 
But financial considerations prevented the in- 
ception of an undertaking requiring so large 
an outlay, Meanwhile, the population of the 
city has increased with astounding rapidity, 
the increment being forty thousand during the 
last five years. The necessity of improving 
the aqueducts has thus become more imperative 
than ever, and since the project of city im- 
provement was practically entertained the Fu- 
cho has taken many steps for accomplishing 
its object in respect of water-works. Some- 
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times the opinions of foreign employés 
were taken on the subject, and. official ex- 
perts when going abroad were asked to make 
full investigations in foreign countries. Even 
the views of the Chief of the Bureau of Aque- 
ducts in Berlin were asked. After careful con- 
sideration of ali the information obtained from 
various sources, the Fucho has decided to carry 
out the work in the form now submitted to the 
municipal council. To say nothing of the sani- 
lary point of view, the work when completed 
will be found to render inestimable service in 
case of fire, as, according to the plan, three 
wells are to be made in every cho, each al- 
fording eighty cubic feet of water, ‘The secre- 
tary also stated that upon this bill being passed 
by the council, application will be made for 
a subsidy of 150,000 yen from the national 
treasury. After some debate by the members 
of the council, the motion was made and carried 
by a large majority that the second reading of 
the bill should be shortly proposed. 














‘THE SoY surT. 
Ir appears probable, from what the Wichi Nicht 
Shimbun says, that the suit instituted by the 
manufacturers of the well-known Yamaju soy 
against the Exhibition Jurors—on the ground 
that the latter had judged incorrectly and thus 
injured the reputation of the soy—will be settled 
outof Court. The Vice- Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce is said to have exerted himself 
strenuously to bring about an arrangement, be- 
lieving that if the case came into Court, it would 
have an injurious effect on the manufacturing 
industry in Japan, thongh what the grounds of 
such an appreliension may be, we cannot clearly 
perceive. After various visits between the 
plaintiffs and the other side, Mr. Ishida suc- 
ceeded, on the 13th instant, in finding a basis of 
arrangement. In one sense this is fortunate, 
but in another we almost regret that the suit 
will not be proceeded with, for it certainly seems 
desirable that the conception of its instigators 
should be legally dealt with. To us it has 
always appeared incredible that any remedy 
should be obtainable in a court of law against 
the award of jurors at an exhibition. The posi- 
tion of a juror is virinally that of a private 
arbitrator, to whose judgment the exhibitors 
agree to submit from the moment when they 
send in their exhibits. It does not lie within 
the province of the law, as we think, to take any 
cognisance of such maters. 

















SIR JOHN POPE HENNESSY. 
Now that Sir John Pope Hennessy is clear of 
official trammels, he is giving scope to his liter- 
ary tastes and talents and is discussing topics 
on which his mouth has hitherto been shut. In 
the Nineteenth Century a short article of his, 
entitled The African Bubble,” fills the place 
of honour, It has not been received very fa- 
vourably, however, and no wonder, because what 
he proposes is that the greater part of our Afri- 
can territory ‘Spheres of influence,” and the 
like, should be bartered off to France and Ger- 
many in order to get the former out of New- 
foundland and the latter out of New Guinea. 
He does not believe that Africa will be of any 
service, or that the new chartered companies 
will be able to do anything with their acquisi- 
tions. A more interesting article, which how- 
ever is anonymous, but which is generally attri- 
buted to Sir John, appenrs in the Nasional 
Review, and is entitled, “ His Excellency, the 
Governor, by an ex-Governor.” If he is the 
writer, he has certainly made a clever effort to 
conceal his identity. The substance of this ar- 
ticle is that the policy of the Colonial Oftice in 
its recent appointments of Governors to th 
Australian Colonies is wrong. This policy is 
not to promote men who have spent their lives 
in the administration of Crown Colonies, but to 
send out young men, mainly peers, who have 
had some acquaintance with public life at 
home, “Ex-Governor” laughs at the coronetted 
governors, their inexperience, their incapacity 
tor dealing with the wily Colonial politician, 
and so on, and suggests that a wary old Colonial 
administrator would be able to form a better 
judgment on Australian affairs and to advise 
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both the Secretary of State and the Colonial 
Governments in matters of difliculty. To this | 
as to every other question, there is, of course, 
another side, and the Colonial Office's answer 
to these criticisms would be that no Australian | 
Governors have been anything like so successful 
or so popular, nor have administrative matters 
ever gone as smoothly as under these young 
peers from home. In the hands of the regular 
Colonial Governors constitutional crises were 
constantly taking place. For instance, there 
was the trouble during the régime of Sir George 
Bowen in Victoria, and only a couple of years 
ago that under Sir Anthony Musgrave in 
Queensland, whereas under Lord Carrington, 
Lord Kintore, and Lord Onslow everything 
went with perfect smoothness, while as for per- 
sonal popularity there is no comparison. And 
after all, when one comes to think of it, there 
are reasons why a good Governor of a Crown 
Colony should make a very bad Governor of a 
self-govering colony, for in the former he is the 
be-all and the end-all; his finger is in every- 
body’s pie; nothing can be done without his 
direct approval. It is not suprising, if he 
carries these habits into a self-governing colony, 
that he shonld soon set everybody by the 
ears. By the way, we believe that Sir John 
Pope Hennessy was once grievously disappoint- 
ed that he did not get Queensland : the Colonial 
office was inclined to send him, but the Coloniai 
Goverment raised an objection. 

















To THE SCIENCE OF DE- 
STRUCTION. 
‘Tue science of destruction has been carried a 
step farther by two inventions, of which one 
is the Walkin position-finder, the other the 
Brennan torpedo. The position finder is a 
device enabling a commanding officer ata dis- 
tance froma baitery to accurately direct the 
fire of the battery upon any desired point. It 
is particularly useful for the direction of fire at 
high angles, as it renders it possible for guns so 
fired to be mounted altogether out of sight of 
an enemy. The Brennan torpedo is a hollow 
steel spindle. “In its head is a charge of 300lb. 
of blasting gelatine: in its body area hydrostatic 
device lor regulating its depth, a mass of delicate 
machinery, and two reels, upon each of which 
is wound a great length of strong steel wire. 
Erect on the summit of its back is a steel flag- 
staff 8 ft. high, surmounted by a litle flag. The 
torpedo having been launched, motion is im- 
parted to its two screws by the simple operation 
of rapidly unwinding by means of the engine 
on shore the wire from the reels in the body of 
the machine. The more quickly you unwind 
the more speedy becomes the motion of the 
torpedo away from you. The more you pull, 
the more you accelerate the runaway ; and, mean- 
while, you guide it whether you will by unwind- 
ing one wire more rapidly than the other, and 
by so giving a greater number of revolutions to 
one screw than to the other. The interior of the 
Brennan torpedo is an unknown territory to all but 
a very few people; but such is its general geo- 
graphy.” On the 5th of July an experiment was 
made with the torpedo at the mouth of the Solent. 
Hold merchant-brig was towed at a speed of 
nine knots, and at a distance of about twelve 
hundred yards, past the fort. When she was 
nearly abreast of it a Brennan was launched. 
At an immense rate of speed the torpedo, leap- 
ing like a great fish in the water and then set- 
depth of six or seven feet, darted 
ont into the channel, got into the wake of the 
brig, rounded her stern, and went plump into 
her on the starboard quarter. A great jet of 
black and white smoke, a violent upheaval of 
smashed spars and a dull report followed ; and, 
as the smoke cleared, the unfortunate brig, 
which seemed to be absolutely shaken to pieces, 
slowly sank, Four minutes after she had been 
struck she was beneath the water, which all 
round was covered with her wreckage. 


TWO ADDILION: 
































BURGLARS IN TOKYO. 
Axortwer burgliry has heen successfully effect- 
cd in the house of a foreigner in Tokyo, the 


jall point to the fact that the burglar is 








victim in this instance being Professor Clay 
McCaaley, who resides at 29, Shinzaka-machi, 
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Akasak The circumstances attending the 
breaking into the house, and the thief’s methods, 
an old 
and accomplished cracksman. Mr. McCauley 
had returned from the country on the night of 
the robbery, and ge had been putintothe 
library forthe time, where it remained unpacked 
until discovered by the burglar, who made a clean 
sweep of all that he could lay his hands on, in- 
cluding the whole Mr. McCauley’s summer 
clothing and other property. Having arranged 
this outside the house ready for removal, the 
thief paid a visit to Mr. McCauley’s bedroom, 
and whilst he was collecting the clothing worn 
that day, the Professor woke up just in time to 
see the thief dash out, pick up the property 
irranged outside, aud disappear with his arms 
full of articles including a valuable watch and 
chain, a small sum of money, and various 
memoranda and papers of no use to any one 
bat the owner, As the watch bears a monogram, 
and much of the clothing is marked, these may 
possibly lead to the capture of the thief; and the 
police are now at work on the case. 

















THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF PEE 
NEW JOURNAL. 
We are informed by the Chova Shimbun that 
some of the Peers elected to the Diet have 
the intention of publishing a journal which will 
serve as the organ of the Upper House. 
The object of the projectors is said to be to 
convert the Oficial Gasefte into their organ, 
‘Previous to the publication of the Oficial 
Gazelle” they are represented as arguing, “the 
public expected it tobe a medium by which 
they might obtain some idea of the general line 
of policy adopted by the Government, and learn, 
to some extent at least, the reasons dictating the 
enactment of the various laws and regulations 
published in the Gagze//e’s columns from time 
lo time. People were, however, entirely dis- 
appointed in their expectations, for the Ofiecal 
Gaseite in its present lorm is nothing more than 
a mere medium for promulgating official orders. 
True, it contains various reports on foreign 
affairs, agricultural, commercial, industrial 
matters, &e., &c., but they are mostly out of 
date and cannot serve any practical purpose. 
For these reasons, the Oficial Gaselle is very 
iar from giving satisfaction to the general 
public. Under these circumstances the Nobles 
think that, if they decide to have an organ, they 
will have good grounds for asking the Authori- 
ties to entrust to them the publication of all 
matters at present appearing in the columns of 
the Oficial Gazette. The contemplated paper 
would thus serve as the medium by which not 
only administrative measure would be made 
known, but also the affairs of the Government 
would be made public, so far as they are not 
secret, and the views of the peers would, at 
the same time, find expression. A newspaper 
so edited could not fail, in their opinion, to 
merit public approval, so that there would no 
longer be any necessity to resort to a. sys 
tem of compulsory subscription, as is done’ at 
present for the maintenance of the Offctal 
Gaselte. Since the paper would take the 
place of the Oficial Gazelle, it is a matter 
of course that it should be placed under the 
official supervision of the Government, to some 
extent at least. 
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ART PRODUCTS. 
We have often wondered where all the imita- 
tions of Japanese Art products, especially lac- 
quer and porcelain, come from. They are 
obviously imitations, and do nat pretend to be 
anything else. But how it could pay any one 
to imitate things which can be obtained genuine 
for so little, is past comprehension. It appears 
now that, in some cases at least, it does not pay. 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, the Britisii Consnl-General 
at Buda-Pesth, in a recent report on Hungarian 
trade and industry, says that there is only one 
porcelain factory in Hungary. While it was in 
private hands it ocenpied itself chiefly with some 
successful imitations of Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, In 1884 the factory was taken over 
by a company, and it was found useless to con- 
tinue the imitations of Oriental China, as the 








original article found its way to. Hungary, and 
was sold at prices which rendered competition 
impossible, so the factory is now attempting 
to make stone-ware instead. We wish that the 
German factories manufacturing imitations of 
Japan lacquer would also take to making stone- 
ware, 
tw 

Talking of Consular reports reminds us to 
mention that the British reports want proof-read- 
ing very badly, for they sometimes come out 
h the mosi outrageous misprints. One can 
scarcely take up a Consular report from China 
without finding absurd mistakes which very or- 
dinary proof-reading would obviate. It is not 
long since a report, from Ichang we think, in 
which detailed reference was made to the trade 
of Szechuan, came out with Chinkiang in place 
of Chung-king, which of course made nonsense 
of the whole report. Another report spoke 
throughout of the *‘Tonnosan ” railway and 
“Tonnosan” tea and “Tonnosan” sugar, and 
it was only after a little investigation that one 
discovered the mysterious word to be Formosan. 
These stupid blinders are probably the effects 
of bad handwriting plus careless proof-reading, 
but also, we fear it must be said, of crass ignor- 
ance somewhere. Consular reports, we believe, 
are supposed to be edited by Mr. Willoughby 
Maycock of the Chief Clerk’s department of the 
Foreign Office. It is pretty evident that he does 
not know as much about the Treaty Ports of 
China as about celebrated English trials, for he 
has been writing a series of very interesting 
papers on the latter in the Sporting Limes, or 
“Pink-Un,” a weekly paper waich is very clever, 
very witty, and shockingly disrepatable. No 
doubt it is difficult to tum from such spicy com- 
positions to things so dry as Consular report 
but it is to be hoped that Mr. Maycock. if it 
still his duty, will make the effort. We have 
just received the report from Newchwang in 
nich the Consul, Mr. Watters, is made to sign 
his name “ Walters!” 
































MR. DALGLEISH’S MURDERER. 
‘Tue story of the pursuit and capture of the 
murderer of Mr. Dalgleish in Central Asia 
two years ago, appears to be exciting con- 
siderable interest in Eastern circles in London, 
As the details may have escaped the attention 
of our readers and as the story is exceedingly 
dramatic, we will briefly recapitulate it, Mr. 
Andrew Dalgleish was in his early years a 
sailor. Having given up the sea, he settled in 
Bombay in business and, being of a roving dis- 
position apparently, he travelled for trade pur- 
poses into Cashmere and later on into Eastern 
Turkestan, He seems to have spoken several 
of the dialects of that region, and to have 
travelied regularly between the Punjab and 
Kashgar. In the spring of 1888, he was on 
one of these journeys with a caravan composed 
oi thirteen baggage animals, their attendants, 
and five Yarkbandi servants, and had_tra- 
versed Cashmere to the foot of the Kara 
Korum Pass where, on the 8th April, he 
encamped for the night before ascending the 
pass, Some time previously he had been joined 
by a small Pathan Chief named Dad Mahommed 
with a few followers, Dalgleish had known this 
chief before, and ueated him asa friend, and 
they travelled together from stage to stage. On 
the night of the 8th, the Pathan for some reason 
shot Mr, Dalgleish dead in his tent, killed his 
favourite dog, and seized his goods. He took 
the caravan over the mountains while Dalgleish’s 
servants carried their master’s body to Ladakh. 
The Pathan made no secret, once he got into 
Chinese territory, of what he had done, be- 
lieving no doubt he was perfectly safe there, 
and in fact to a considerable extent he appears 
to have been right. But the murder of a Aafir, 
as he called poor Dalgleish, was not a malter 
to be passed by lightly. The Indian Govern- 
ment demanded his extradition from Peking, 
and the Chinese Government sent instructions 
into Central Asia for his arrest. As might 
have been expected, when the distance from 
Peking to Kashgar is considered, he was not 
arrested, the local mandarins always giving 
him a hint to make himself scarce and then 
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reporting that he was not to be found. The 
Indian Government suspecting this, had him 
tracked for two years by spies, and from time to 
time kept informing the Chinese Government 
where he was. Again he was warned, again he 
would dy followed by the spies, and so it went 
on for many months, every town being made 
gradually too hot to hold him, until at last he 
fled across the Chinese frontier into Russian 
territory and reached Samarcand. Here no 
doubt he thought he was safe owing to the hos- 
tility of England and Russia in Central Asia, but 
his arrival was soon made known by the Indian 
spies to the Russian Authorities and he was 
promptly arrested and put in jail, His extra- 
dition was requested, and the Russian Govern- 
ment, feeling no doubt that in such a matter the 
interests of all Europeans were identical inCen- 
tral Asia, greatly to their credit made no difii- 
culty about the matter, as they might well have 
done, seeing that the murder had not taken 
place on strictly British territory, The formal 
papers were on their way to St. Petersburg and in 
a short time Dad Mahommed would have been 
on his way under escort to Cashmere, but he 
bauiked justice by committing suicide in prison. 
For two years the ruffian must have led the life 
of ahunted dog in Chinese Turkestan, and his 
crime and his fate are now known throughout 
the length and breadth of Central Asia. Mean- 
time, the site of the murder is marked by a 
cairn and cross set up by the Indian Authori- 
ties. A picture of it ispublished, with the road 
over the desolate Kara Korum in the immediate 
back ground. Dalgleish seems to have been 
one of those men whose character and career 
teach us that the age of romance and adventure 
are far indeed from being past. No doubt 
some such fate as that he met must have been 
frequently present to his mind while he travers- 
ed remote regions through turbulent tribes com- 
posed of men of whom his murderer was a type. 

















A LUCKY POLICEMAN. 
Ir we may believe the Vomiuré Shimbun 
policeman of Nara, named Nagamine Takejiro, 
has just come into a snug sum of money. ‘This 
lucky individual bas long been the possessor of 
a figure of Amida Nyorai, about fourteen inches 
high, said to have originally come from India. 
‘The idol was considered to have no particular 
value, except that it was a relic of ancient times, 
its age being accepted as fifteen hundred 
years at the least. It was suffered to lie for 
years buried in the dust of a shelf. Recently 
however, it occurred to the owner to give 
the relic a cleaning, and, wiping off the dust, 
he had his attention attracted by a bright spot 
on the smoke-begrimed brow of the idol. Led 
by curiosity more than anything else, he 
proceeded to rub it very carefully, when he 
found that it omitted a light of uncommon bril- 
liancy. On showing the strange relic to a vir- 
tnoso, he was agreeably surprised to learn that 
the brilliant light came from a diamond let into 
the forehead of the figure. According to the 
opinion of the expert, the idol is said to be an 
article of rare value, not only on account of the 
precious stone it bears, but especially from the 
fact that it is evidently the work of some Bud- 
dhist saint. 

















MEETING OF THE INDEPENDENTS. 
Tur third meeting of the elected members of 
the Diet professing independence, came off as 
expected in the afternoon of the 2oth last in the 
Yayoisha, Shiba Park. The meeting was called 
to order at three o'clock and on the motion of 
‘Mr. Sugiura, Mr. Yoshino took the chair, Mr. 
Oyagi then addressed the meeting, saving :— 
“Gentlemen, we meet here to-day for the third 
time, but as we have no regulations whatever to 
conduct the affairs of an organized body, our 
meetings have thus far been only of a social 
nature, In regard to the formation of an orga- 
nized body, I presume that you have various 
views, which it will be impossible to discuss on 
the present occasion without any kind of 
rules whatever, Under these circumstances, 
I beg to move that a committee be appointed 
for preparings draft of the rules of the associa~ 
tion.” Messrs. Mori Taichiro, Hashiyama 
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Chuzaimon, and others, members of the Diet 
from Aichi Prefecture, opposed this motion on 
the ground that, in view of the fact that the 
persons assembled had not yet had any oppor- 
tunity to ascertain their mutual political views, 
it would be a very rash step to take measures 
pointing to organization into an association. 
These members urged, therefore, that full ex- 
pression should first be given to political views 
before appointing a committee to draft rules. 
Mr. Okata Ryoichiro,a member from Shidzuoka, 
remarked that as strict neutrality v#s-d-v/s exist- 
ing political parties is the principle of all pr 
sent, he deemed that principle a sufficient basis 
for forming the new association, and therefore 
he saw no need of discussing the various opinions 
that might Le entertained by different mem 
bers. Mr, Kitagawa Morikatsu, from Miye 
Prefecture, declared that while they profess at 
present no attachment to any of the existing 
parties, they are not pledged to adhere to this 
neutral position for ever, After these discus- 
sions had continued for about two hours, the 
original motion was put and carried by a large 
majority. The following resolutions were then 
adopted :— 

Resolved: That a committee of twenty-one he 
appointed for preparing a draft of the rules of asso- 
ciation and choosing its name, ‘This committee shall 
be elected, one by each prefecture represented, the 
three prefectures of Aichi, Fukuoka, and Gifu, which 
have more than five Independent representatives, 
being entitled to elect two, 

2. That the committee appointed in the above 
mauner shall hol a meeting at the residence of Ar. 
Oyagi on the morning of the arst instant 

3. that another general meeting shall be held on 
the 22nd inst. in order to discuss the draft prepared by 
the committee 

‘The meeting was then adjourned. 

The attendance at the meeting was sixty-five, 
all elected members of the coming Diet. We 
take this account from the Choya Shimbun. 




















DISSECTION OF CHOLERA SUBJECTS. 
A maw named Kato Takizo, one of the victims 
of cholera, lefta will requesting that his remains 
might be dissected for the promotion of medi- 
cal science. An anatomical examination was 
accordingly conducted on the 29th ult. in the 
Medical College, in the presence of the professors 
of the College, the medical staff of the Metro- 
politan Police Board, and others. Dr. Miura, 
one of the professors, performed the operation. 
Objections had at first been raised in some 
quarters, on the ground that the dissection of a 
choleraic subject, even though at the request of 
the deceased, would bring about injurious results 
by confirming the fears of those ignorant people 
who look upon the cholera hospital as a place 
where people are sent to be murdered, and thus 
lead probably to further concealment of cholera 
seizures. On account of the above objection, 
some sixty hours were suffered to elapse after 
the death of the man, and, consequently, the 
dissection showed no remarkable symptoms 
characterising the disease in the stomach or 
intestines. 








APPLICATION FOR PERMISSION TO EMIGRATE 10 
AWOJIMA (SULPHUR ISLAND). 

We are informed by the Kodumin Shimbun 

that Mr. Arai Yoshikuni and three residents of 

the Bonin Islands have sent an application to 

the Minister for Home Affairs for permission 


to emigrate to Iwojima, This island, our 
contemporary imforms us, is celebrated for 
sulphur deposits, as its mame indicates, A 


few years ago when the Government sent the 
Meiji-maru to explore those regions, Lwojima 
was thought not to be rich enough in sulphur 
to make emigration profitable. But Mr. Arai 
subsequently sailed there and conducted more 
careful investigations, the result being that he 
discovered in the interior of the island’ two sul- 
phur beds each about sixty square yards in ex- 
tent and one foot in thickness, The mineral 
proved to be of very fine quality. On re- 
moving a portion of the bed, he found to his 
great delight that a new deposit was quickly 
formed in its place. Subsequently he de- 
spatched a few labourers armed with no better 

















which he exported to Osaka. But sulphur is 
not the only inducement the island offers to 
immigrants. One half of it is covered with a 
luxurious growth of vegetation, while the other 
half is a sandy desert, which affords a most 
convenient place for making salt by the solar 
process. The soil in the interior is very fertile, 
especially well adapted for the cultivation of 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, &c, Different kinds 
of fowls abound in the island and furnish palat- 
able meat, while thermal springs bubbling up 
in all directions give bathing facilities. In con- 
sideration of these inviting conditions, Mr. Arai 
and others are said to have determined to settle 
there permanently. For the sake of those 
among our readers whose geography is not 
strong, we may mention that Iwojima is one of 
the Bonin Islands. As these islands belong to 
Japan, we fail to see why any permission should 
be required by a Japanese subject to emigrate 
thither. What seems more probable is that Mr. 
Arai has petitioned the Government for a grant 
of land in Iwojima. 





INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN. 

Mr. Taxat Suxeraro, an engineer, has com- 
piled some interesting statistics showing the 
growth of industrial enterprise in Japan during 
the three years 1886, 1887, and 1888. The 
figures are given in the ¥47 Shimpo. They do 
not include manufactories employing less than 
ten persons or having a capital below a thousand 



























yen. We translate them as follows :— 
1886, 1889, 
‘ambee of companies Te09 eo 
Meera sras reryon gpl 
Number of employes 200,162... 89,915 
Ae Ber orsteaa anglaal ae 
Nomepomeretecieas. | ashes 
Humber ctwols whedon: Sg)" 
arerauer aie: 
Uspltadsin yea sls 





Income, in yen 
Expenditure, i 
Pront, in gen 


5,858 
94434 
116,494 


As to the manner in which these undertakings 
are distributed among the various cities and 
prefectures, we learn that Gifu Prefecture has 
the greatest number (133), of factories ; Nagano. 
Prefecture the next greatest (119) and Tokyo 
City the next (95). With regard to the amount 
of capital embarked, however, Tokyo (with 
2,781,110 yen) heads the list; Akita Prefecture, 
Osaka City, and Nagano Prefecture follow in 
order. But these distinctive figures relate only 
to 1886, and are therefore of comparatively 
little interest. 

















KEROSENE AS A RELISH. 

Tasres are strange things. There is a young 
lady, says the Saga Shimbun, in Udomachi, 
Kumamoto Prefecture. She is seventeen years 
of age, and endowed with the charms usually 
observable in her sex at that tender Lime of life. 
But she has a quaint fancy, a love for kerosene 
oil. Its odour is perfume to her. She puts it 
on her hair; she makes little rolls of paper, 
steeps them in the pungent liquid and stuffs 
them up her nostrils; she drinks one or two 
cups full every day and feels bad if she does 
not. In vain ‘her parents reprove her: the habit 
is incurable, and apparently harmless also, for 
though she has been sniffing and sipping the 
nasty stuff during several months, she shows no 
signs of ill-health, But if some mischievous 
lad should put a match to her one of these fine 
mornings! 





HARVE! 





t PROSPECTS. 
‘Tux vernacular press continues to speak hope- 
fully of the rice crop. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the anxiety with which the crop has 
been watched this scason. The year will un- 
doubtedly rank among the most unhappy of 
Jopan’s modem experiences, It opened with a 
ieeling of much ansiety in the money market. 
Securities of all kinds fell, and for a time a 
crisis seemed inevitable. By clever financial 
management, however, this catastrophe was 
staved off, only to be succeeded by a sudden 
and sharp rise in the price of rice. If well-to-do 
folks had been disturbed by the condition of the 
Stock Exchange, the middle and lower classes 
were thrown into a state of consternation by the 





implements than conimon spades, and succeed- 
ed in digging up about 3,000 bales of sulphur 


rapidly increasing cost of living. Rice, as we 
have often explained, is a staple of wide influence. 
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Dear rice means that those whose incomes are 
not elastic must curtail their daily allowance 
of bread, as we may call it, or else must reduce 
their expenditure in other directions. Naturally 
they choose the latter alternative ; dismissing 
their employés, postponing every undertaking 
that involves outlay, and refraining from making 
any additions to their wardrobes. Labour thus 
becomes a drug in the market, and, the demand 
for manufactures declining, their price suffers 
proportionately. It is a time when the expense 
of living increases, on the one hand, and the 
difficulty of earning money is enhanced on the 
other. We cannot easily discover how much 
distress and sorrow Japan has experienced 
within the past eight months, but it is pretty 
certain that had the rice harvest this year been 
a failure, or even a partial failure, the people 
must have been reduced to serious straits. 
Fortunately the fear of such a catastrophe 
is now virtually past. The rgth of July: 
the Doyo-tri, ot beginning of the dog days, 
passed favourably, and the Japanese farmer, to 
whom certain days in the year serve as almost 
infallible landmarks, began to breathe freely, 
It is true that his anxiety was roused for a time 
by the severe rains of last month, but these re- 
sulted in nothing worse than some flooding in 
the Kwanto, a district where rice is not largely 
grown. Meanwhile, from other and more im- 
portant paris of the empire highly favourable 
reports were received, and when the vital 
nthyaku-toka (September 1st) brought with it 
universal calm, and glorious sunshine except in 
asmall district to the west of Nagoya, it was 
felt that the evil times might fairly be considered 
over. Add to this, as the Shogyo Shimpo says, 
that the high price of the cereal prompted its 
cultivation on an exceptionally large scale this 
season, and that the early rice, of which about 
fifty per cent. more than usual has been grown, 
was for the most part saved before the rains and 
winds of August could injure it seriously—and 
it would seem that there is reason from every 
point of view to anticipate a season of plenty. 
The 14th of this month is the Aassadujof the old 
almanack, If the weather remains tolerably fine 
until then, the country may once again look 
forward to cheap food and general prosperity. 








THE SILK MEN. 
Tue unfortunate silk men are beginning to reap 
the whirlwind, Exchange, leaping upwards 
some fifteen per cent. during the early days of 
the silk season, has virtually paralysed the 
hands of exporters. There is no margin of 
fifleen per cent, or even five per cent, on 
the export business done by foreign merchants 
in Japan. Every yen that they pay for a 
bale’ of silk this September cosis ninepence 
more than it cost last September; and, unless the 
Japanese silk men consent to reduce their figures 
so as to bring the silver price of the silk at this 
end within a reasonable distance of the sterling 
price obtainable for it beyond the water, busi- 
ness must cease. The Shogvo Shimpo says 
the dilemma is serious, and well it may be, 
There are sixteen thousand bales (Japanese) 
stored in Yokohama, and it is becoming almost 
impossible to hold them any longer, while to 
sell at the prices offered by exporters would be 
ruinous, There is talk of an appeal to the 
Minister of Finance, and of official assistance 
through the medium of the Bank of Japan. But, 
what has the Minister of Finance to do with the 
matter? Ifthe causes operating to check ex- 
portation were of a temporary character, we do 
not say that the Bank of Japan might not be 
justified in assisting the silk men to tide over the 
crisis. But this exchange trouble is not going 
to disappear in a month, or even in a year, 
America has pledged her credit to restore the 
white metal to its old place of honour, and 
American credit isa very big thing. Nobody 
can gauge its dimensions, or pretend to estimate 
the sort of strain that would prove too heavy for 
it. What is quite certain is that Congress is 
not going to stultify itself by repealing the tre- 
mendous measure it has just passed. A strange 
measure it may be; an exceedingly disturbing 
measure it undoubtedly is to commercial men; 
but it will be in operation next year just as it is 
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now, and the effects upon silver must be rec- 
koned with for many a day to come, Everybody 
sympathises heartly with the silk men, but every 
one sees also that the longer they hold their 
silk, the greater loss will they have to suffer in 
the end. There is only one sensible course for 
them to pursue, and that is to make up their 
minds to the inevitable, and take what they can 
getatonce. If they wait until the number of 
bales offering for sale grows larger, they may sud- 
denly find themselves in the midst of a débdcle 
where no control of any kind will be possible, 





ENGLAND'S POETS AND THE UNITY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
A propos of the erection of a monument to 
Waliher von der Vogelweide at Bozen, one ot 
our German contemporaries has an article, by 
Karl Blind, touching the influence of English poets 
on the solidarity of the British empire. Karl 
Blind reminds his readers that Walther von der 
Vogelweide lived at atime when the Fatherland 
was exposed to perils from within and without, 
and when it was as much asa man’s life was 
worth to write courageously on political subjects, 
Yet the writings of Walther von der Vogelweide 
lacked none of the boldness that characterised 
the great German reformer of a later age, 
Martin Luther. To the ardent patriotism which 
in the latter part of the twelfth century per- 
ineated the poems of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide Germany owes much of the prosperity 
which she now enjoys, At that time Germany 
had to cope with the machinations of Romish 
priests who were ever trying to sow seeds of 
discord among her rulers, in order that they 
might reap the benefit of the anarchy which 
would follow their disunion. England for some 
years, observes Karl Blind, has had to deal with 
a somewhat similar difficulty in the case of the 
Home Rule party, and it is at this juncture an 
interesting inquiry what is the position assumed 
by modern British poets on this question, Do 
they or do they not contribute to the preser- 
vation of the ‘unity of the British cipire? 
The first poet referred to by Karl Blind is Sir 
Edwin Arnold, ‘*No one,” says Blind of Sir 


Easterns as Sir Edwin. His ‘ Light of Asia’ we 
hold to be the greatest English poem of modern 
limes. His warmest sympathies are given to 
the East. But as editor of the Datly Telegraph 
he has always figured as a liberal and as essen- 
Wally anti-Russian, As the subjects of his 
poems show, he is given to dreamy reflection on 
the primeval cause of things, and is fond of 
drawing attention to the various riddles of ex- 
istence, yet when the interests of his Fatherland 
are at stake he becomes practical and_ displays 
great courage. He thus expresses himself to 
the Americans on the Irish question :— My 
conviction is that Ireland has no just complaint. 
Therefore I am a staunch unionist. Every 
road to success, ail offices of State are open to 
the Trish. The names of some of our most 
distinguished men such as Wellington, Wolse- 
ley, and Dufferin are Irish. We have 
done all we can to conciliate Ireland. One of 
our greatest difficulties is that American states- 
men are opposed to us on the Irish question.” 
Karl Blind then goes into the causes of the 
action of America on the Home Rule subject. 
He attributes this action partly to jealousy of 
England, anda desire to see her embroiled in 
civil strife, and partly to the trouble which the 
immigration of Irish roughs by the thousand 
is causing America, and the hope that Home 
Rule, if established, would tempt a large 
number of the otherwise would-be immigrants 
to remain in Ireland. Karl Blind then pro- 
ceeds to show how inconsistent it is that 
America should express approval of a policy 
being adopted in a European State which they 
would not hear of at home. ‘Thata people who 
preferred to endure the horrors of a long civil 
war rather than allow disunion should argue in 
favour of Home Rule is astounding. “Itis a 
remarkable fact,” says Blind, “that nearly all 
England’s modern poets are on the side of the 
unity of the British empire.” He then proceeds 

















to point out how the spirit of Walther von der 
Vogelweide moves them all. “Alfred Tenny- 
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Edwin, “ has become so absorbed in the life of | 


son,” he remarks, “ the poet Laureate, thougha 
personal friend of Gladstone, is a. decided 
Unionist. Algernon Swinburne, who ranks next 
to Tennyson, in his “Songs before Sunrise’ 
attacked the enemies of the State with extraor- 
dinary fervour. Of William Morris. Blinti says: 
—* An exception to what we have said is Wil. 
liam Morris. That the man who once called 
himself ‘the idle bard of an idle day’ should 
turn his attention to questions of State and de- 
velop into a communist has astonished every-. 
body. He began by a thorough stady of tle 
North German songs, the legends of the Nibe- 
lungen and the Wéifungen.” Karl Blind goes 
on to show that Morris’ action in reference to 
the Home Rule question is to be attributed 10 
the fact that he sees in it an element of evolu. 
tion and anarchy, which latter he deems to be 
the inevitable prelude to a better state of things: 
a poim of view that Ray Lankester, among 
others, is known to take. “ Turning,” continues 
Karl Blind,” to the stately row of scientific 
men who are at the same time free-minded 
nationalists, with Huxley and Tyndall at their 
head, at least nine-tenths of them are on the 
side of the unity of the British empire. Tyn- 
dall, who was was born in Ireland, has even 
declared publicly that he would, in spite of his 
age (69) in case of war be prepared to use his 
rifle against the Parnellites.” “CAmongst his- 
torians,” continues Blind, “ the three best known, 
Froude, Seeley, and Lecky are on the side of 
the union. The views on the Irish quesiion to 
which Lecky gave publicity when a young man 
of 25 have long since been abandoned. E. A. 
Freeman, the friend of Russia, and whose theo- 
logical propensities lead him to take special 
interest in ‘Eastern Rome,’ is on the side of 
Home Rule, though he does not favour the pre- 
sent Gladstonian attempts to bring it about. 
He fails to perceive that a disintegrating pro- 
cess once commenced could not be stopped at 
will.” Karl Blind concludes his article by con- 
gratulating England on the fact that her great 
literary leaders are deadly opposed*to the dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom. He 
regards this as calculated to contribute in no 
small degree to the future stability of the 
British empire. 














AN ELECTRIC LETTER CARRIER. 
We read in the Hoch! Shimbun that Mr. Shida, 
the well known electrician, has, after many ex- 
periments, devised an electrical letter carrier 
which promises to be a great success. A. brief 
description of the instrument is given by our 
contemporary, but we can only gather that it is 
a box supported on wheels which run on two 
wires, The speed is said to be about twelve 
miles (English) per hour, and the cost of the 
instrument, twenty thousand yer, details which 
are almost valueless without further data, We 
shall not be at all surprised to learn that Mr. 
Shida has really accomplished the feat attributed 
to him by our contemporary, but with such a 
very vague account before us, we must remain 
for the moment sceptical. 





JAPANESE VERSUS FOREIGN COSTUME FOR LADIES. 
Tur St. Fames’s Budget says :—* Whether the 
dress of European or of Japanese ladies is the 
more becoming is a problem which happily we 
Ineed not attempt to decide. Probably each is 
equally becoming to those who are accustomed 
to wear it, The vesture of Japanese ladies is 
undoubtedly highly pleasing, and some at least 
of those who were in such a hurry to follow the 
example of the Empress and discard it, seem to 
[think that they have been too hasty. The ad- 
miration for the ‘Kimono,’ the ‘obi tabi,’ and 
the rest of it which was expressed by the 
Duchess of Connaught during her recent visit, 
has given them pause, The Duchess, when 
she was at Kyoto, bought the complete outfit of 
a Japanese lady, to the huge delight of the pa- 
triotic party, which seems to have expected that 
she would make a public appearance in the 
silken raiment of old Nippon. ‘They claim that 
European skirts, shoes, and bonnets are ‘less 
comfortable and less becoming’ than the native 
costume, and for the pleasingly diminutive 
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Madame Crysanthemes it no doubt is so." 
There does not appear to be much chance any | 
longer that foreign costume will be largely! 
adopted by the Japanese ladies of the present 
generation. The mania which threatened its 
wholesale introduction is now a thing of the 
past. Japanese ladies have discovered that 
the mere cut ofa dress is not the main question. 
Far more important is the knowledge how to 
wear it; which knowledge cannot be imparted, 
like arithmetic or spelling, but must be acquired 
hy custom. Present indications suggest that, 
by-and-by, foreign costume well become the 
dress of society, Japanese costume still holding 
its sway in domestic circles. But even this will 
not happen until the children of to-day attain to 
years of maturily. 








STHATEGICAL RAILWAY IN CHINA. 
It is confidently asserted that the Chinese Go- 
vernment has decided to build a line of railway 
connecting Chili with the north of Manchuria. 
Such a line would be over eight hundred kilo- 
metres in length and would cost thirty millions 
of taels. It seems to us that a good deal of 
credulity is needed to believe China capable 
of any such effort. The uses of the railway 
would be purely strategical. Its prime object 
would be to convey troops and war material 
to the Russo-Chinese frontier, For such 
purpose the Peking Government might be 
induced to sanction the building of a line of 
rails which would practically connect the capital 
with the sea as well as with its northern bound- 
aries. But where is the money to come from, 
and when has China shown herself safficiently 
resolute to take so great a measure of precau- 
tion against peril still disiant and undefined ? 
If she can really be roused to action of such a 
radically vertebrate character, the thing will be 
one of the wonders of the nineteenth century, 
and will, at the same time, furnish a very signal 
waming to her possible aggressors, As. for 
Russia, however, against whom the railway would 
be chiefly designed to serve, we are disposed to 
think that the news of its construction will 
please rather than disconcert her. For should 
Russia's destiny drive her southward upon 
Manchuria, as probably will happen one of 
these days, every additional means of communi- 
cation which brings her within striking reach of 
the vital parts of her foe, will be so much solid 
gain to her. Inaccessibility appears to be 
China’s best protection in her present condition. 


























KARUIZAWA. 

Karuizawa continues to grow in favour asa 
summer resort for foreigners. New houses 
have been built by Tokyo residents, and next 
year probably more will be erected. The vil- 
lage lately had unwelcome visitors, Last 
Saturday night a watch and some articles of 
clothing were stolen from an inn in New Karui- 
zawa, The same night a thief got into the 
chief inn in the old village. He opened the 
shoji of a room on the ground floor and peeped 
in, but a dog in the room barked at him and 
awakened the inmate, a foreigner’s servant, An 
alarm was given, and, search being made about 
the village, a man was found sitting outside a 
small detached house coolly ransacking a bag, 
beside which he had had the fool-hardiness to 
place a lighted lamp. However, he escaped, 
leaving behind him an umbrella and a hand- 
bag. In the latter were found a few sen and 
a list of probably stolen articles. In an ad- 
joining field was found a large trunk stolen 
from the same house. The lock had been 
broken open and the contents scattered about, 
but nothing of value was taken. ‘The occupant 
of this house, a foreign gentleman, had not 
been aroused by the entry of the thieves, for at 
least two must have been needed to move the 
heavy box. As yet the thieves have not been 
caught. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERAL PARTY AND THE 
PROGRESSIONIST PARTY. 

Bearre in view the birthplace of the editor of 

the Kokumin Shimbun, it may not be amiss to 

infer that that paper reflects the opinions enter- 


gamated pat It has always been a most 
strenuous advocate of the amalgamation scheme, 
and even now it appears to hope against hope 
that the Kavshin-fo. may yet be reconciled with 
the Constitutional Liberal Pari The Consti- 
tutional Party, says our contemporary, in its 
sual nervous style, ‘ entertains no narrow sec- 
tarian view, but flings wide open all its four 
gates and invites the Karsh/n-fo and others who. 
may be found to be of the same political con- 
viction.” In order to declare to the public this 
catholic view, the party has appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs, Nakaye, Kawashi- 
ma, Kuriwara, &c., to prepare a manifesto 
couched in language that is calculated to re- 
move the stumbling block in the way of the 
Katshin-to. The Tokyo journal informs us, 
further, that in the camp of the Progressionists 
nearly all the leading members are for union, 
but have come to the determination to hold 
aloof from the amalgamated party, simply be- 
ause of sectional prejudice and the want of 
good understanding between them and_ their 
liberal friends. If certain concessions be made 
by the Constitutional Liberal Party, they will 
be most willing to pass over into’ the new 
party. On the side of the Liberal Party, all 
the prominent members are willing to make 
as many concessions as they can without los- 
ing their self-respect, but at the same time 
they do not think it’ possible to yield to all 
the demands of the Karshin-fo. They are, 
therefore, represented as hoping thatthe Kav- 
shin-fto will make their claims as moderate as 
possible. Indeed, they trust that their friends 
will unite themselves with the new party previous 
to the general meeting to be held on the 15th 
inst., when they will have a happy chance to 
carry out their views. Should there be any 
attempton the part of the hostile section in the 
Liberal Party to reject the Katshin-fo's claim 
by sheer numerical force on the occasion of the 
meeting, other members are said to have 
pledged themselves to come to the rescue. 
But the Xarshin-fo members remain firm in 
insisting that, unless the word Fryu is stricken 
out from the appellation and principles of the 
new party, they cannot enter into amalgamation, 
‘Thus matters are at a dead-lock at present. 





























SALE OF GOVERNMENT LAND AT KAMIKAWaA, 
HOKKAIDO. 

Tue selection of Kamikawa in Ishikari, Hok- 
kaido, for the site of adetached palace to be 
hereafter erected, has naturally given rise to a 
good deal of real-estate speculation in that vici- 
nity. Not only local business men, but many 
Tokyo merchants, have turned eager eyes to- 
wards the place. The Choya Shiméun tran- 
scribes from the Hotkat Shimbun, the local 
paper, a statement purporting to give trust- 
worthy information as to the sale of Govern- 
ment land in that district. It says that the 
Authorities intend to sell the lots destined 
to be enclosed within the limits of the future 
city, and that, in the event of applications to 
rent land outside the city limits for purposes of 
reclamation, or for the erection of factories and 
so forth, the Government will give the matter fa- 
vourable consideration provided that satisfactory 
information is furnished as to the nature of the 
enterprise, the amount of capital required to 
carry it on, and such matters. 














THE RESULTS OF THE HAWAIIAN ENIGRATION, 
Tue Hawaiian Emigration under governmental 
auspices was inaugurated by Count Inouye, 
while he held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
In inaugurating this system, the Authorities 
had two objects. The first was to enable the 
poor classes to enjoy the fruits of their labour 
ina faller measure than is possible in Japan 
and the second was to introduce among Japa- 
nese farmers habits of regular work and thrifti- 
ness. The latter object necessarily requires a 
long time for its accomplishment, in a tangible 
form, but it is not to be doubted that emigrants 
returning after years of regular work in Hawaii 
have produced a leavening effect on the habits 
of the people among whom they live. In regard 

















tained by the Kiushiu wing of the newly amal- 
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to the former object, the wisdom of Count Inouye 
in encouraging the emigration has been proved in 


Ol 


URBAN 


very tangible form. Here is one instance of it: 
“We are,” says the J! Shimpo, “informed by 
the Chief of the Kuga District in Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture, that the three districts of Oshima, Kuga, 
and Kumage in the same prefecture have derived 
great benefit from the Hawaiian emigration. 
All the labourers, he tells us, who have returned 
after the expiration of their three years’ contract 
term, have brought with them a considerable 
amount of savings, while those still working 
there have been in the habit of remitting 
money to their relatives at home. Thus poor 
farmers who did not own any property at all 
are now placed in a position to purchase land 
of their own. To such an extent is this the 
case that the price of land has been raised 
twenty per cent. Beside this, emigration had 
the effect of raising the wages of agricultural 
labourers generally, Thus the Oshima District, 
which, being very densely peopled, might na- 
turally be expected to suffer keenly from the ap- 
preciation of the price of rice. is to-day much 
better off than other districts. These facts, says 
our informant, are inducing many people in 
the prefecture to become emigrants.” 





THE OSAKA FIRE. 

From a translation in the Hyogo News, we 
learn that the Asahé Shimbun states that the 
corrected returns of the houses burned in Osaka 
on Friday put the number at 1,893, includ- 
ing two Buddhist temples and a bridge. The 
total number of firemen injured has now been 
ascertained to be 157. The same paper tells 
us that as soon as the bell sounded, twenty 
postmen were despatched to clear all the letter- 
boxes in the locality threatened, and by this 
means no small portion of the city’s letters were 
saved. The total money loss occasioned by the 
fire does not seem to be yet known, but the loss 
to the timber merchants, of whom two or three 
were burned out, is placed at yen 40,000, ‘The 
fire has resulted in public attention being 
drawn to the condition of the city’s Fire 
Brigade, and the mater is to be brought forward 
at the next meeting of the City Assembly. The 
question to be discussed is, ‘Is the Fire Brigade 
of Osaka, in its present condition, equal to any 
emergency which may arise? If it is not in 
such condition, what reforms and improvements 
shall be introduced?” Another question which 
is to come forward for discussion has reference to 
geisha houses in Shinmachi. The question has 
arisen whether their reconstruction on the old 
site shall be permitted, or whether the quarter 
shall be suppressed. The Emperor and Empress 
have jointly forwarded the sum of yen 1,000 for 
the relief of the homeless, who are stated to num- 
berbetween 16,000 and 18,000. The Shinonome 
Shimbun places the number of houses destroyed 
at about 3,000, and states that the money loss 
is variously estimated at from ye2 2,000,000 to 
yen 5,000,000. 








THREE PARTIRS IN THE HOUSE OF PEERS: 

Tue political complexion of the House of Re- 
presentatives is now tolerably well known, but 
how the members will group themselves in the 
Upper House remains yet to be seen, The 
vernacular papers in their latest issues contain a 
report to the effect that three parties, the Pro- 
gressive, the Conservative, and the Independent, 
will manifest themselves on the floor of the 
House of Peers, Our contemporaries take it 
for granted that in that case Marquises i 
and Hachisuka, and Count Yanagiwara, will 
range themselves with the Progressive Party, 
and Marquis Asano and Viscount Tani with 
the Conservative Party, while the Independents 
will be led by Prince Sanjo. According to 
another rumour, it is predicted that the Peers 
will be divided into the Tani, Torio, and Aoki 
Parties. In regard to this latter report, however, 
a peer is represemted by the Tokyo papers to 
regard it as a random guess on the part of 
persons not well acquainted with the situation 
of the Nobles. He is of the opinion that, while 
Viscount Tani may have some followers among 
the Peers in consequence of his past career as 
President of the Peers College, neither of the 
other two Viscounts has a sufficient number of 
adherents to constitute a party of his own. 
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Viscount Torio will belong either to the Con- 
servatives or the Independents, while Viscount 
Aoki will take his seat with the Progressive 
Party. Our contemporaries further state that 
the Progressionists in the Upper House will take 
steps to act in concert with their political friends. 
in the Lower House, but it is doubted whether 
Marquis Hachisuka, Viscount Aoki, and others 
can bring themselves into harmony with the 
Progressive members of Parliament. 


STANLEY’S BOOK. 
Tue latest home papers to-hand contain ac- 
counts of Stanley's book, entitled “In Darkest 
Africa.” Zhe Zimes says of it “ Mr, Stanley's 
narralive of his adventures, privations, suffer- 
ings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during his 
heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as 
moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told 
by man, It is, moreover, told with so genuine 
a modesty of temper, so transparent a fidelity 
to fact, so generous and eager a desire on the 
part of the leader of the expedition to give 
their due meed of praise and recognition to 
each and all of his subordinates, not excepting 
the humblest of his African followers, that the 
critic’s task becomes merely one of unstinted 
admiration of the almost unexampled greatness 
of the deeds accomplished and the profound 
ethical interest of the narrative which describes 
them. Nor does the interest of the book 
depend only on the thrilling nature of its sub- 
ject matter ; of ils purely literary merits we can 
speak in terms of high commendation. The 
style of the narrative is direct, vigorous, and 
incisive, as beseems one who is a man of action 
rather than a man of letters; but in many of 
the descriptive parts Mr, Stanley shows that, 
consummate man of action that he is, he is a 
a born man of letters as well.” 

A WRINKLE FOR HORSE OWNERS. 
Caprain Hayvzs, writing in his journal of the 
and ult., gives a very simple remedy for a con- 
dition of horseflesh not at all uncommon in 
Japan, the cause of which in this country is 
partly due to the method of feeding. He says : 
—T read a short time ago in some medical 
journal that bicarbonate (washing) soda, when 
given internally, has the effect, like antipyrine, 
phenacetin, quinine, etc., of reducing the tem- 
perature of the body. At the time I had just 
bonght at a long price, a newly imported 
Arab pony, which was suffering very much 
from the heat; his skin being dry and hot, his 
respiration burried, and his internal temperature 
persistently from one to two degrees higher than 
normal. Although this state could scarcely 
have been called fever, still it was evidently im- 
pairing the animal's health and would predispose 
todisease. I accordingly gave him for ten days, 
in his drinking water, an ounce of bicarbonate 
of soda daily, with the very best resulis. His 
temperature is natural; his skin is cool to the 
touch, and has acquired the gloss and bloom of 
health; his spirits, which were depressed, are 
now buoyant; and he perspires freely, which he 
would not do before. I need hardly say that I 
had him kept in the open as much as possible, 
and that his box was a particularly airy one. If 
the soda did not effect all the good, it certainly 
materially aided in obtaining the desired 
result.” 


THE CASE OF TH YAMAJU Soy. 
Ir is now denied that the Vice-Minis'er of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce acted as media- 
tor between the proprietor of the Yamaju soy 
and the Exhibition Judges. Several of the 
vernacular journals published a statement to 
that effect, but the details given by the Aodu- 
min Shimbun show that Mr. Ishida did not 
really play the part assigned to him, What 
lappened was that a mutual friend of the Vice- 
Minister and of Mr, Iwazaki, the proprietor of 
the Yamaju soy factory, chanced to call upon 





the suit instituted against the Judges at the Ex- 
hibition by Mr. Iwasaki—not, of course, the 
well-known Mr, Iwasaki Yanosuke—came up 
for discussion. The Vice-Minister, who during 
his official residence in Chiba Prefecture had 
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become intimate with Mr. Iwasaki, explained to 
his visitor that from every point of view the suit 
was a great mistake, and that, however it termi- 
nated, the result must be bad for all the parties 
concerned. These arguments having been laid 
before Mr. Iwasaki privately by the mutual 
friend, led to the abandonment of the suit, a 
happy issue to an ill-considered and unreason- 
able procedure, 





CHOLERA RETURNS. 


Tue latest cholera returns derived from official 
sources are as follow :— 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 


commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following lable :— 





Prefecture or City. Deaths. 
Onan os 23s 
Tyoxo 32 
Nagavaki 180 
Yamaguchi 

Fukuoka 

Oita. 








Kumamoto. ¥ 
The total number of cases and deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures not included 
in the above, since the commencement of the 
epidemic to the roth instant, ar 
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THE GREAT FIRE AT SALONICA, 
A TERRIBLE calamity has overtaken Salonica, 
the Thessalonica of the ancients, acity of Euro- 
pean Turkey, the capital of Macedonia, and an 
archibishop's see. According to Reuter’s tele- 
gram, published in this issue, a conflagration of 


AT 


junusual dimensions has laid an enormous area 


of this city in ashes and rendered homeless 
12,000 of its inhabitants. Salonica is about five 


|miles in circumference, though not all built 
the former, and in the course of conversation | over within the 


nace, It isa place of con- 
siderable trade. ‘The Greeks have 30 churches, 
and the Jews nearly as many ‘synagogue 
The inhabitants are computed at about 70,000. 
It is surrounded by walls, and is defended 














on the land side by a citadel, and near the 





harbour by three forts. Some of its architec- 
tural remains, lately existing in its mosques and 
churches, were very interesting. It is seated at 
the head of a noble gulf whose waters wash the 
Grecian Archipelago, and lies about 310 muiles 
west of Constantinople. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS 
Tax Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 6h 
instant, as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 


Gold Coin, Pound Sterling, 
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The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 0.750, and for the pound 
sterling a decrease in value of yen 0.0402, as 
compared with the previous week. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
6th instant were as follows :— 


Coxvertipue Notes, Rusuavas any Sxcentrins, 


















Vax, Yas. 
Notes tnsied ou. 94,038,600 | Gold coin) and bullion. aq,a0ga47 
Iver coin and builion, 
ublic Le 
Treasury 
Governmen 7 
Other securities 4.753082 
Commercial Wills Siossioss 
74,038,600 14,935,900 


Of the: above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yer 4,227,646 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 69,807,354 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 426,256 as com- 
pared with yen 69,381,098 at the end of the 
previous week. 





THE AMOUNT OF MONEY TAKEN FROM THE 
FAMINE RELIEF PUND. 

“Wuen the Government decided to use the 
Famine Relief Fund for the purchase of foreign 
rice,” says the Choya Shimbun, “the public 
entertained grave doubts as to the advisability 
of making such a use of money set apart for 
a definite object. This doubt was, however, 
dispelled for a time by the hope that the 
condition of the rice market would probably 
bring about a very favourable result. But we 
regret to learn that, according to the present 
prospect, about 200,000 yen of the fund will 
be lost.” And this despite all the talk about 
the Government having sold the imported rice 
at prices highly remunerative. 





SHINSHU SILK MANUFACTURERS. 
Iv consequence of the extraordinary rise in 
the rate of exchange, says the Choya Shim/un, 
the price of silk has been lowered so much 
that all the silk manufacturers are said to have 
incurred heavy loss. On the other hand, the 
cocoons continue everywhere to command their 
original price. This state of things has led the 
Kaimeisha, the Kairyosha, the Hakkakusha, 
the Ryujokwan and other noted silk-mavulac- 
turing firms in Suwa, Shinshu, to form a mutual 
agreement that they shall desist altogether from 
further manufacture, so soon as they have used 
the cocoons they have in stock at present. 











IxFormation has been received in Yokohama 
to the effect that the name of a successor 10 
Mr. Greathouse as U.S. Consul-General was 
sent to the Senate for confirmation on the 15!h 
August. The new Consul-General, whose name 
is Gowey, is Mayor of Olympia, Washington, 
and President of the first National Bank there. 
If his appointment is confirmed, he may be ex- 
pected in Japan about the end of October. 
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ASHIONS OF OPPOSITION. 
a See es 
I F anyone had foretold, a dozen years 
ago, the nature of the opposition that 
would be raised to Treaty Revision in 
these latter days, he 
treated with der 








would have been 
That there should 
be a strong dislike to surrender the privi- 
lege of Consular Courts and to submit to 
Japanese jurisdiction, was a natural and 
by no means unreasonable feeling. The 
higher the value men attach to the efficient 
and pure administration of justice, the 
less disposed are they to place their per- 
sons and properties under the control of 
tribunals concerning 








sion. 





which they know 
little, and against which they entertain 
prejudice partly racial and partly 
founded on experience. ‘This fact has 
never been lost sight of, we presume, by 
the negotiators entrusted with the task of 
Revision. If it was essential that any new 
system substituted for the old, should have 


a 


the endorsement of the Japanese nation 
from the outset, scarcely less essential was 
it that the reasonable and well-founded re- 
luctance of not be 
with Both sides 
must be considered, for if a radically ob- 


foreigners should 


treated indifference. 
noxious programme were forced upon 
either, the revised treaties might only have 
the effect of accentuating and perpetuating 
the very conditions they w 








re intended to 
remove. It was of this wholesome view 
that the celebrated “guarantees” were 
begotten: they supplied materials for a 
compromise acceptable to both sides, as it 
was hoped, and workable in practice. We 
know how the guarantees fared. Repre- 
senting originally the general limits of 
Japanese cone 





sion, they underwent such 





a process of elaboration and expansion at 
the hands of the negotiators that Japan 
finally revolted against them, broke off the 
conference, and sent into retirement the 
able and liberal-minded statesman who 
first had succeeded in bringing the Revi- 
sion problem within sight of solution. 
Then, after an interval, came the amend- 
ed guarantees—amended so greatly that 
the principal of them could no longer 
compare with its original in respect of the 
solid, practical security it offered to liti- 
gants. None the amended 
guarantees represented the maximum con- 


less these 


cession of which Japan was capable, in 
that direction, at the time. They repre- 
sented, indeed, more than she could sub- 
sequently bring herself to. concede, for in 
the interval of unexpected delay that 
succeeded their acceptance by four of the 
Great Powers, the whole question had 
time to be dragged into the arena of party 
politics, and once more the prospect of a 
speedy settlement was marred by Japan’s 
constantly growing sense of what she 
thought herself entitled to claim. Nowno 
one pretends to think that foreigners can 
be induced to accept this situation as final ; 
to admit that Treaty Revision must either 
be removed from the field of negotiation 
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altogether or accomplished by piecing to- 
gether the shreds that remain of the old 
guarantees. It has been pointed out by 
several wrilers—this journal among the 
rest—that the practical value of the foreign- 
judge guarantee—in its latest form—bears 
no sort of comparison with the national 
umbrage which would be excited in Japan 
by any attempt to enforce it. In fact, the 
foreign-judge is dead 
buried. No Japanese Cabinet dare revive 
it, ang Western 
would attempt to ask for its resuscitation. 
But what is not yet dead and buried is 
foreign distrust of Japanese judicial com- 
petence. That still lives; has nearly 
as much reason to live as it had two years 
ago, and must be seriously considered in 
any conference aiming at a mutually satis- 
factory settlement. 


guarantee and 


no sober Government 


The question of the 
laws themselves no longer deserves men- 
tion: such as remain of them will have 
been enacted and gone into full operation 
long before Consular Jurisdiction is abo- 
lished. The foreigner’s unique faith in his 
own Judges, however, and his doubts, inbred 
as well as educated, as to the ability of 
Japanese Judges to administer full justice, 
are not modified or dispelled by the mere 
fact that Japan grows daily more intolerant 
of his conservative mood. So long, then, 
as he confines himself to a statement of 
doubts that due 
account be taken of them, he is treading 
reasonable ground and can reckon both 
on his nationals’ support and on Japanese 
consideration. But of late his local re- 
presentatives have resorted to methods as 
incredible as they are unscrupulous. 
When Perry and ELGin came here to 
open a tradal route, they were constrained 
to be content with a very partial attain- 
ment of their object. 





his and to a demand 


If they could have 
persuaded Japan to permit unrestricted 
trade and intercourse between her people 
and the outer world, their achievement 
would have been universally applauded. 
But they only induced her to give a very 
limited consent. It remained for future 
effort to break down the remaining bar- 
riers of her isolation, and everyone, look- 
ing forward impatiently to that consum- 
mation, regarded it as a thing worthy of 
some sacrifices. As for Japan, however, 
when she had divested herself of her medi- 
aval scruples, the only sacrifice she re- 
quired was the restoration of her judicial 
and tariff autonomy. But among foreigners 
there were some so averse to such a sacri- 
fice or so anxious to maintain a state of 
affairs which suited their own special in- 
terests, that they set about depreciating 
the value of everything Japan had to offer. 
They scoffed at the notion that the com- 
plete opening of the country would con- 
tribute to the development of foreign trade 
or furnish opportunities for the employ- 
ment of foreign enterprise and capital. 
They declared that Japan was played out, 
and that anyone bringing his money here 
for investment, would exchange it for a 


Or 
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bitter experience. In a word, they argued 
the foreigner had nothing to 
gain by helping Japan to emerge froma 
state of isolation which he had himself de- 
nounced as barbarous when his interests 
seemed opposed to its continuance, the 


prudent and proper course was to leave 
her isolated. 


that as 


A quaint specimen of inter- 
national morality was this contention, but 
morality seemed a small matter provided 
only that foreigners could be induced to 
regard the opening of the country with 
eyes of apathy and contempt. Suddenly, 
however, anew and diametrically opposite 
device has been adopted. Instead of pro- 
claiming the barrenness of Japan and as- 
suring foreign capitalists that they can 
find no investments of any kind here, the 
anti-revision agitators have gravely pirou- 
etted, and are now warning the Japa- 
nese that if they open their territories, the 
foreigner, with his large capital, his wide 
experience, and bu 
methods, will step in, acquire possession 


his superior iness 
of all the country’s industries and reduce 
its people to a state of virtual slavery. 
Last year, in the excitement of unparalicled 
agitation, a little coterie of Japanese ven- 
tured to raise a similar cry of alarm. What 
reception did their utterances receive from 
foreigners? We all remember well. They 
were denounced as pusillanimous conser 
vativ: their attitude was quoted as an 
evidence that Japan had not shaken off 
her mediaval tendency to isolation ; they 
were accused of anti-foreign prejudice, and 
to cap all, they were laughed at for ima- 
gining that foreign capitalists or foreign 
industrials could be tempted to waste their 
money or their energy in such a place as 
Japan. But, since it seems desirable to 
play upon the apprehensions which were 








then ridiculed ; since it appears possible 
that the best way to check the develop- 
ment of international intercourse is to re- 
vive in Japanese breasts the timidity and 
distrust which kept the country closed for 
so many years, the anti-revision agitators, 
with supreme effrontery and unscrupul- 
ousness, turn their backs upon their for- 
mer utterances, and encourage Japan to 
shrink into her shell lest, by emerging 
from it, she become the prey of the mas- 
terful Occidental. Consistency, honesty, 
morality, the spirit of progress, the most 
rudimentary instincts of shame—we search 
vainly for any trace of such qualities in 
these chameleon-like arguments. It is 
simply a question of clutching at every- 
thing that offers any promise of aid. “We 
were always of the opinion,” writes one 
of the agitators, “that about ninety-nine 
hundredths of the Japanese nation object- 
ed strenuously to the throwing open of 
the country to Europeans.” How much 
respect, forsooth, was paid to such an ob- 
jection thirty years ago when it suited 
Western convenience to open Japan? 
How much respect would the writer of 
the words quoted have claimed for it then ? 
Does he even believe what he writes now ? 
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Does he really imagine that the leading 
Japanese statesmen have been for the past 
ten years exerting all their energies to 
accomplish something to which ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of their countrymen 
are strenuously opposed? There does 
not exist one political party in Japan to- 
day which has not written “Treaty Revi- 
sion” in the forefront of its programme. 
The five parties that combined to defeat 
Count Okuma’s scheme last year, have 
they declared themselves opposed to the 
opening of the country? On the contrary, 
their cry is ‘‘a treaty on terms of absolute 
equality” (¢aito-foyaku), and such a treaty 
necessarily means the complete removal of 
allrestrictions upon trade, travel, and re- 
sidence. ‘The one result of circulating 
these monstrous and palpable falschoods, 
of lapsing into contradictions so flagrant 
and unscrupulous, of seching to foster 
a narrow, illiberal spirit which every lover 
of progress should denounce, is to bring 
ridicule and contempt on the cause of the 
opposition. Never did a cause suffer so 
cruelly at the hands of its would-be sup- 
porters. 





KOBE. 
wee 
HE mental attitude of the foreign com- 
munity of Kobe towards Japan and 
things Japanese has undergone a decided 
change for the worse during the past 
twelve-months. As a general rule, the 
state of commerce ata given time furnishes 





a pretty trustworthy index of the mood 
prevailing in any one of the forcign settle- 
ments. If trade is prosperous and money 
coming in easily, people are disposed to 
be good-humoured, and to take a pleasant 
view of the country where such success 
is attainable. But, when industry and 
preseverance bring no fruits, and losses 
are more ‘frequent than profits, Japan 
is apt to receive a good deal of exe- 
cration, and Japanese institutions have 
to run the gamut of ugly criticisms. No- 
thing could be more natural. The com- 
plexion of our circumstances depends 
largely on the temper with which 
regard them, and, if the world happens to 
be using us harshly, it is our human pri- 
vilege to abuse it. From this point of 
view Kobe ought to have been just what 
it change of which we 
speak occurred—a genial, indulgent sort of 





we 


was until the 
place, where people saw the bright side of 
things, and were disposed to adopt a de- 
cidedly friendly tone towards the land 
that offered them good fortune. In those 
days, indeed, it was always pleasant to 
visit Kobe. A sunny, well-to-do atmos- 
phere pervaded the settlement, and, though 
not be described 
“bustling,” the general aspect of 
place suggested something of the remark- 


as 
the 


the streets could 


able commercial strides which were then 
rapidly bringing it within measurable reach 
of the principal open port in the empire. 
But the Kobe of to-day is not the Kobe 
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lof last year. 


It has become captious and 
comparatively harsh, no longer turning to 
the better side of things, but disposed to 
search for the worse, and not to look be- 
yond it when found. Possibly we may be 
mistaken in this judgment. Let us explain 
at once, then, that it is founded on the 
writings of the local foreign press, and not 
on any independent investigation or in- 








formation. Kobe has now two newspape 
and its temper may not unreasonably be 
inferred from their tone. If they were 
illiterate and vulgarly scurrilous sheets, 
we should of course hesitate to consider 
them representative. But they are nothing 
of the sort. Their editors are evidently 
men of literary ability and considerable 
attainments, and their articles may be 
taken as fairly reflecting educated public 
sentiment. It is true that the conditions 
of journalistic existence in a forcign set- 
tlement in Japan are not conducive to 
independence or moderation. Every com- 
munity, of Britishers at all events, resident 
in the Orient is permeated, to a greater 
or less extent, by a militant and masterful 
spirit. Against this there is nothing to be 
said inthe abstract: itis the spirit that 
bears the English empire onwards; and, 
however unsightly ils ebullitions may seem 
to other nationals, Anglo-Saxons know its 
value and the necessity of preserving it. 
But it is not everywhere appropriate and 
useful. In Japan, for example, the reign of 
arbitrary dictation is past and cannot be 
restored. Influence is no longer to be won 
and wielded here by the exercise of qualities 
serviceable thirty years ago, or by recourse 
to the methods of masters and victors. 
The number of those who recognise this 
fact, however, is still a minority, and news- 
papers of course seek to appeal to the 
majority. Their subscription list is their 
mentor, and, though an editor may laugh 
at the exquisite conceit of gentlemen who 
think it necessary to give detailed expla- 
nations of their reasons for ceasing to 
subscribe, or may marvel at the crooked 
morality and blind bigotry which impel 
them to decide that because a newspaper 
does not echo their sentiments they must 





abstain from purchasing it, he is not 
always happy enough to be able to set his 


conscience and his convictions above fi- 
nancial considerations. Especially, we 
take it, must this be the case in a small 
community like Kobe, where local circula- 
tion is nearly all that a journal can reason- 
ably hope for, and where, if the editor 
wishes to lead an even tolerably happy 
life, he must adapt himself to the bent of 
a society with which he is in almost 
universal contact, both personal and jour- 
Under such circumstances, he is 
very prone to adopt the flippantly contemp- 
tuous Lone and masterful spirit which, in 
their intercourse with Orientals, nine Eng- 
lishmen out of every ten consider becoming, 
and regard as a proper evidence of racial 


ualistic. 


superiority. But, when due allowance has 





been made for this, we still find that the 


two Kobe journals display a bitterness and 
aharshness of criticism which would not 
have been tolerated by the community a 
year ago. If these newspapers are them- 
selves conscious of the fact, they will 
doubtless explain it; but in the meanwhile 
we may note the conclusion suggested by 
es, namely, that the be- 
haviour of the lower classes of Japanese 








our own enqui 





s,jin the settlement, and the action of the 





police and local authorities, have roused a 
feeling of resentment and exasperation 
among foreigners. Several indignant and 
highly coloured accounts of fights between 
foreign sailors and Japanese mobs have 
been published of late, and in almost every 
case the police have been charged with 
wilful failure to 
Some features of these stories have been 
difficult of credence, but on the whole 


protect the foreigner. 


there is no closing our eyes to the fact that 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs exists, and 
that its existence tends to foster much ill- 
feeling. It is confidently asserted that 
the jznrikisha men are in collusion with 
the sexdoes, and that, when the former 
bring a liberty man to the wharf, they 
demand from him an exorbitant fare, which 
he naturally refuses to pay, whereupon he 
finds that he cannot procure a boat to 
take him off to his ship. A European or 
American sailor placed in such a pre- 
di 

is prone to assert his rights in a violent 
manner, and the coolies aud sendoes there- 
very roughly. Re- 
presentations are said to have been made 
without success to the local authorities, 
and the apparent apathy of the latter, 
combined with the official ill-will inferred 
from the police’s supposed failure to pro- 
tect foreigners, have greatly alienated 
foreign good will. It will be understood, 
of course, that we speak from hearsay 
only. Still, theré cannot but be some 
truth in these various reports, and it is 
well that the attention of the Authorities 
should be drawn to them. Kobe’s mood 
of resentment is not purely fanciful, and, 
as it is not a habitual mood, there should 
be the more anxiety to investigate and 
remove its Causes. 





ment, and being probably pretty “full,” 


upon handle him 











THE ELEVENTH OF SEPTEMBER. 
2g 

HURSDAY last being the Russian EM- 
PEROR’S Féte, we are reminded of the 
important fact that the Crown Prince of that 
empire, accompanied by his brother, the 
Grand Duke GrorGE, is to visit the Orient 
next spring, and may be expected to arrive 
in Japan in May. From a European point 
of view the news is very interesting, since 
we may fairly infer from the Prince’s tour 
that the maintenance of peace until the 
end of 1891 is regarded with entire con- 
fidence at St. Petersburg. It is evident 
that if any uneasiness existed on this 
score, the prolonged absence of the Heir 
Apparent would not have been contem- 
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plated by the Tzar. Not with Russia, in- 
deed, does the final dec’ rest as to 
whether or no Europe shall be converted 
from 





sion 





of 
battle ; but in a certain sense the great 
Northern Power may be said to stand 
between the probable belligerents, and 


an armed camp into a field 


she is plainly persuaded that for the 
next twelve months, at all events, her 
attitude of restraint need not be ex- 


changed for one of alliance. \When states- 
men in Berlin or Paris tell the world that 
the forces making for peace are paramount 





at any particular time, the value of their 
assurances is discounted by the purpose 
evidently underlying them. Even a poli- 
tical forecast by the English 
though its comparative independence ren- 


Premier, 


ders it more persuasive, cannot be said to 
furnish anything better than a strong basi 
of hope. 
her Crown Prince and the Heir Presump- 
tive on an Eastern tour destined to last 





But Russia, when she despatches 


for many months, and when she detaches 
for their escort a squadron of ships the 
skeen 


her navy, gives a practical assurance of 





absence of which must materially w 


exceptionally convincing character. 

It has not yet been Japan’s good for- 
the the 
apparent to one of the Great Thrones of 


tune to receive visit of heir 


Europe. She will naturally, therefore, set 
much store by the event of next spring, 
and will seek to evince her appreciation 
of its import. Of course the idea most 
obviously suggested by the coming of 
the that Russia’s  sen- 
timents towards Japan are of a 
Of that fact, however, 
was needed, we 


Czarewitch is 
very 
friendly character. 
no further assurance 
In all matters of public cognis- 
ance where Russia has had an opportunity 
of dealing amicably by Japan, she has not 
failed to show a kindly This has 
se in respect of 


imagine. 








spirit. 






been conspicuously the 
Treaty Revision. It is true that having 
comparatively small interests to safeguard, 
Russia could afford to accept terms pro- 
But there 


marked contrast between mere indifference 


portionately liberal. is a 


and active friendship, Russia has dis- 
played the latter, aud the credit it has 
won for her will doubtless be manifested 
in the nature of the reception accorded to 
her Crown Prince next year by the Japa- 
nese nation. 

We are further reminded by this day of 
féte that the past twelve months have not 
been without the usual crop of disturbing 
rumours. 
been represented as intriguing to obtain 
possession of Korea, now by diplomatic 
manceuvres, now by acts of aggression. 
Constantly discredited by events, these 
rumours ought to command less credence 
But the public, loving 
sensation, is always ready to listen to any 
story suggestive of stirring eventualities, 
and there is, moreover, a party of writers 


‘Time and time again Russia has 





at each repetition. 


in the East who make it their business to 
seize every flying fable and invest it with 
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Whether these 
are the victims of honest credulity, or 


features of reality. men 
whether they are actuated by selfish mo- 


lives, can only be matter of conjecture. 





They manage, at all events, to foster a 
spirit of doubt and international distrust 
itself 
events they describe. 


which is in Iculated to assist the 





Sometimes, how- 
ever, good comes out of even this evil. 
Such was notably the case in respect of 
the last report circulated, when the public 


was assured that this time, beyond all 





question, the inevitable island without a 
name had been annexed by Russia, and 
that now, if ever, grave complications 
Had it been apparent that 
this story emanated from the usual source, 
the Russian Government would probably 
have left it unnoticed. But, although pub- 


lished originally by Chinese newspapers, 


were in store. 


it found its way into the Japanese press 
in such a form that the latter became ap- 
parently responsible for its truth. The 
Authorities at St. Petersburg were there- 
fore induced to take the decisive step of 
officially assuring Japan that Russia enter- 





tains no intention whatsoever of seeking 
to annex any part of Korea—a most im- 
portant intimation, which, though com- 
municated at the time to one of the leading 
does 





Japanese journal not 





appear to 
have attracted the attention it deserved. 
iving, 
said, that 





There should be no difficulty in perc 
as we think and have often 
Rus: 
distinctly pacific for the present, andl indeed 
Like her Euro- 
pean neighbours and rivals, she is not ex- 
empt from the action of the law which decrees 
that empires must either wax or wane. 





ja’s attitude towards Korea must be 


for several years to come. 


By and by, therefore, supposing her vitality 
to remain unimpaired, we look to sce her 
continue her advance southward along the 
Amur and into Korea. But the time for 
that movement has not yet come, and any 
attempt to precipitate it would inevitably 
bring Russia face to face with difficulties 
which she knows herself unprepared to 
When we are told that she is 
negotiating a protectorate over Korea, or 
that she has seized such and such a_por- 


overcome. 


tion of Korean territory, we recognise at 
once a repetition of stories so groundless 
Her present 
policy plainly is to preserve the status guo 


as lo deserve only ridicule. 


in the Orient, and to maintain with Japan 
relations of friendship which will doubtless 
be strengthened by the contemplated visit 
of the Crown Prince and his brother next 
spring. 








NESE BY ENGLISH SPEAKERS, 
E suppose most people will agree 
speak it, of more practical importance even 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF FAPA- 
rss 
(communicaTeED.) 

V -that an exact pronunciation of a 
foreign tongue is, for those who want to 
than grammar and idiom. Such being the 
case, it is somewhat surprising to observe 





how few English-speaking people attain 
to any exactness in the pronunciation of 
Japanese, and yet how superficially the 
differences between the pronunciation of 
English and Japanese are dealt with in 
books relating to the study of the latter 
language, 
difference: 
to the pronunciation 


We are not here alluding to 








in tone and accent, but simply 
of the letters or 
syllables of which words are composed. 

It appears to us that two methods should 
in all ordinary cases be employed by those 
who wish to speak Japanese with a correct 
pronunciation ; the first is learning by ear, 
the second, learning by rule. 

The first method is followed by a man 
who, after the manner of a little child, sim- 
ply imitates (or tries to imitate) the sounds 
that fall on his ear; the second is followed 
when a man enquires how those particular 
sounds are produced, and then follows 
such rules as result from his enquiries. 

Most English-speaking people are con- 
tent more or less exclusively with the first 
method only, that is they trust to the 
correctness of their own ear for rightly 
catching the different sounds, and to the 
natural power of their own mouth and 
tongue for rightly reproducing them. It 
is needless to say that (if used exclusively) 
such a method, with most men, ends un- 
satisfactorily, simply because few have 
that exact ear for sound which they credit 
themselves with ; fewer still have the power 
of reproducing this or that sound exactly 
as it falls on the ear. 

But if in addition to the first method— 
for the two should never be separated— 
the second method also be employed, the 
chances of learning to speak with a correct 
pronunciation are doubled; because by 
the second method we learn the principles 
which underlie right pronunciation, and 
the actual way in which each letter or 
syllable is formed. 

If any one with a fine ear for sound lis- 
tens carefully to a Japanese in conversa- 
tion, he will find that there is probably no 
one Japanese letter or syllable pronounced 
in exactly the same way as the corre- 
sponding letter or syllable in English is 
pronounced ; this is more easily noticeable 
with some Japanese speakers than with 
others, but it at least guides us to recog- 
nize what we now wish to explain, namely, 
that the Japanese method of speaking is 
fundamentally different from the English 
method. The fundamental differences may 
be summed up as follow -— 


A Japanese in speaking shows a tendency Lo use 
his mouth as little as may be, keeping it almost 
closed, and to let his tongue do nearly all the work, 


An English speaker on the contrary (if he 
speaks at he ought) shows a tendency to let his 
mouth do nearly all the work, and to keep his 
tongue quiet as far as may be. 


These two fundamental differences be- 
tween English and Japanese speakers in 
the use of the mouth and the tongue lead 
to, or possibly result from, a third which 
should be very carefully noticed, as it may 
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be called the key to the right pronuncia- 
tion of Japanese :— 





‘The tongue in speaking Japanese is invariably 
slightly more forward in the mouth, than in pro- 
houncing the corresponding letters or syllables in 
English. 

It will be found most useful for the Eng- 


lish speaking student of Japanese to bear 





in mind these three general points of dif- 
ference, for if observed, they will assuredly 
put him in the way of pronouncing Japa- 
nese correctly. It will also be both useful 
and interesting to trace out briefly the ap- 
plication of the last mentioned point— 
about the position of the tongue—in the 
pronunciation of the various letters and 
syllables. 

The ordinary English speaker does not 
appear to touch the upper front teeth with 
his tongue to form any sound except th; 
but a Japanese touches (in ordinary cases) 
the upper front teeth with his tongue to 
form 

#, including ¢a, ¢e, to, and ¢sw, 

d, including da, de, do, and dzu, 

n, including na, ni, nu, ne, no ; 
almost, if not quite, for forming 

3, incluing sa, su, 2e, 20, and fi, 

5, including sa, sw, se, and so. 

In other words, the tongue (even if it does 
not quite touch the front teeth) is slightly 
more forward in the mouth than it is for 
pronouncing the corresponding English 
syllables or letters. 

Next take shz and chi; 
to form these syllables a Japanese brings 
his tongue slightly more forward than an 
English speaker would, so as sometimes 
almost but not quite to exclude the sound 
of the middle letter 4. 

The same rule should be observed in the 
formation of the syllables 

wa, WO; ya, Yu; ye, yo. 
it has the effect of weakening the full 
sound of the English w and y. 

The following syllables seem to suffer 
the least change, but if the three general 
rules mentioned above are all borne in 
mind and followed, a slight modification 
will almost necessarily appear even in 
these :— 


ba, bt, bu, be, bo, 
Pa, pi, pu, pe, po, 
ma, mi, mu, me, mo. 


There only remain the syllables formed 
with 4, g, h, and r, and the five vowels 
@, tu, e, 0. 
With regard to 
ha, ki, ku, ke, ko, 

the rule applies quite distinctly, but & 
being a guttural it is not so easy to 
form the modified sound as in the case 
of most of the other letters; instead of 
forming these syllables direct from the 
throat as in English, the tongue must be 
allowed to form an artificial throat as it 
were, and the sound be allowed to come 
from a point a little farther forward in the 
mouth than the actual throat; the effect 
produced isa softer, more aspirated sound, 
than in the English £; this is perhaps 
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more distinctly noticeable in the syllable 
&¢ than in ka, Ru, ke, and ko. 

For ga, gt, gu, ge, go, the same rule 
applies as for ka, &i, ku, ke, ko, and the 
result is to make g sometimes sound like 
ng in English “singer,” especially when 
it occurs in the middle of a word. 

And here it should be observed that 
with regard to & and g (and other letters 
also) a harder sound is heard in some 
parts of the country than in other parts ; 
this harder or softer sound is regulated by 
the position of the tongue, which is slightly 
more forward for softer than for harder 
sounds, 

Ha, hi, fu, he, ho. 

For 4 the rule applies very clearly; we 
should especially observe that in the case 
of Ai the tongue is sometimes so far for- 
ward as to produce a sound almost like shi. 

Again Aw (spelt fu) is generally but not 
always so pronounced as to sound like fu, 
but the lower lip must not be drawn in to 
touch the upper front teeth as in English; 
the effect is in fact produced by saying the 
English Aw with the tongue well forward 
in the mouth (which remains nearly closed 
according to the rule). 





Ra, rt, ru, re, ro. 
For r also the same rule holds ; in every 
case (for ra, ré, ru, re, or ro) the tongue 





is more (orward than for the corresponding 
English sounds; consequently +7 becomes 
quite naturally almost like a; and any 
roll of the letter x becomes a physical im- 
possibility for polished speakers, 

a, 1, U, e, 0. 

If the principles of pronunciation given 
above and the application of them be care- 
fully followed, it will be found that the 
vowel sounds will almost necessarily be 
modified in the same way as they are with 
a Japanese speaker; but of course there 
must be a constant application of the ear 
method as well as of rules, if final exact- 
hess of pronunciation is to be attained. 

We may add in conclusion that for a 
Japanese wishing to pronounce English 
correctly, these same rules given above 
will be of the greatest service, if he will 
take the trouble to reverse them. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT CHANGES. 
ae 
Law No: 77. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
gulations relating to changes in the names of 
municipalities, towns, and villages, as well as to 
changes in the locality of the offices of munici. 
palities, towns, and villages, and order the same 
to be duly promulgated. 








[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 29th, 1899, 
(Countersigned) 

Count Vawacara Artromo, 
Minister President of State, 

Count Saico Tsuxuaicut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 











Axticle 1.—Should it be intended to change the 
name of a municipality, town, or village, or to 
change a town toa village or a village toa town, 
the Council of the telative city or prefecture shall 








decide the same after taking the opinion of the 

nbly of the respective municipality, town, or 
, or the Council Board of the rural district, 
and shall thereafter obtain the permission of the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Article 2.—Any decision of the Assembly of a 
municipality, town, or village to change the local- 
ity of the offices of such municipality, town, ot 
village shall be subject to the sanction of the go- 
vernor of the respective city or prefecture. 

















THE ADMINISTRATIVE COURT. 
Mae gti 
Inrertat Orpinance No. 192. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the matiagement of the affairs 


of the Administrative Court, and order the same 
to be promulgated, 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 20th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Yamacara ARtromo, 
Minister President of State. 


Article 1.—Judges to try each Administrative 
suit shall be appointed by the Chief of the Admi- 
histrative Court, 

Article 2.—Should any judge be required to act 

judge in accordance with Article 8 of the 
Law of the Administrative Court, he shall be ap- 
pointed according to the order mentioned in paras 
graph 2, Article 7, of the Law. 

Atticle 3.—The Chief Judge may appoint one or 
two judges to conduct the preliminary process of 
atrial, 

Article 4.—Should the Chief judge deliver sent- 
ence involving a penalty in the cases provided for 
in paragraph 2, Article 38, of the Law of the Admini- 
strative Court, he shall direct the clerk to enter the 
same in the record of cases. 

Article 5.—The Administrative Court may from 
July 11th to September roth in each year suspend 
suits already begun, or postpone the commence- 
ment of new suits, except in cases which the court 
deems to be urgent and important, 

Atticle 6.—No decisions can be given in ordi- 
nary sessions of the Administrative Court unless 
above two thirds of the total number of judges are 
in attendance, 

Article 7.—The Chief Judge of the Administrative 
Court shall act as President of the ordinary 
sessions. Should the chief be prevented, the judge 
of highest official rank shall represent him. 

Adticle 8,—The Administrative Court may serve 
writs or summonses, as well as other documents con- 
nected with proceedings, by process-servers or by 
Post, or may serve them by entrusting the duty to 
an ordinary court of law. 

Article 9.—The Administrative Court may issue 
notifications as to matters involving. its. official 

i vithin the limits of laws or ordinances. 
cle 10.—The Chief of the Administrative 
Court may establish regulations relating to the 
order and mode of managing its affairs, within the 
limits of laws and oidinances. 

Regulations relating to cletks shall be fixed by 
the Administrative Court, 










































CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sons ee 
JAPANESE IN THEIR DEALINGS WITH 
FOREIGNERS, 


To Tue Epitor or tHe “Japan Matt.” 

Srr,—I have read with much interest and coa- 
cern the correspondence and leading articles that 
have appeared in your paper on the question of 
the business morality of the Japanese import 
traders at Yokohama. Tam in tio way connecte: 
with the mercantile profession, much less with the 
parucular class of merchants in question. I can 
not, therefore, answer for these men; but, the 
question having indirect. bearings on the moral 
character of the Japanese nation at large, I thivk 
it may not be improper for me to offer a few re- 
marks on the subject. 

First, the Japanese import dealers at Yokohama 
(and at other open ports likewise) form a group 
distinct in many respects from the rest of the 

utile class in the country, The term déeki- 

shd (men engaged in foreign trade) is associate 
in popular fancy with whatever is most disgust 
gin the cha nese _merchants— 
dishonesty, and. faithtessness. 
They do not receive at the hands of their coufréres 
in the interior the consideration and respect which 
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the latter show to each other among themselves. 
They are rather tegarded as dangerous men to be 
trusted. ‘The fact is, the conservative, though 
sound and honest, merchants of the interior are 
in awe of these sharpers of the open ports. 
Why are the import dealers at open ports so 
bad in general? Because most of these men 
were originally desperate adventurers, who, having 
lost either fortune or character in ‘the interior, 
repaired to the treaty ports as the last place 
where they could hope to hetier their condition. 
The majority of genuine merchants being 
timid and ignorant, these unprincipled men have 
in time monopolized the foreign Uade of the 
country. 

Secondly, your correspondent speaks of the 
rising generation of import dealers. ‘There is, 
however, no wonder that the younger dealers are 
no better than their elders, as they have been 
educated in the school of the latter. The yeneta- 
tion to which we lool for the improvement of the 
present state of affairs at open ports is yet to arise. 
The young men who are now undergoing traitting 
at the various business schools of the Empive will 
be found an entirely different set of men. They 
are sons of shizoku, farmers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants of the genuine sort. 

‘Thirdly, as you have pointed out, the merchant 
class having been during many centuries despised 
by the ruling classes of the nation, it represents 
the lowest point in the scale of national morality. 
But, even among this despised class there is an 
aristocracy of its own, which is very careful of its 
honour, if not dignity.” It is composed of the great 
hereditary commercial houses w e found in 
every town throughout the country. These houses 
are al least as trustworthy as any mercantile firms 

1 Enrope or America. The only difficulty is that 
these houses are extremely conservative, and can- 
not be induced by any argument to engage in 
foreign trade. 

Fourthly, from what has been said thus far, it will 
be seen that, for many years to come, there will be 
no hope of the present state of affairs being reme- 
died, unless, as you say, the foreign merchants 
either combine amony themselves or with Japa- 
nese. But neither step is likely to prove feasible. 
What is, then, to be done? “There is only one 
way in which the problem can be solved, and it is 
an extremely simple and easy one, if foreigners 
will culy open their eyes. Revise the treaties and 
obtain free access to the whole interior of Japan. 
‘Thus and thus alone can foreign merchants rid 
themselves of the pests now preying upon them. 
When the country shall have been opened the 
situation willbe reversed. ‘The Japanese will then 
be the competitors, and foreigners the gainers by 
the competition. If foreign merchants choose to 
remain in the settlements, the present state of 
affairs is, in one sense, a just reward of their con- 
servatism and race prejudice. 

Tam your obedient servant, 

‘A Jaranese wio 1s Nor A MERCHANT. 
‘okyo, September 2, 1890. 


(Our correspondent has slightly misunderstood our articles, 
‘The remedy indicated by us was combination between foreig 
ers and Japanese, not under existing circumstance—such 
combinations being now iicgal—but after the opening of the 
Country. It will then be possible for upright, sound Japanese 
traiers to go into partne.ship with foreigners, and by that 
means to eliminate the present injurious parasites. Practically 
our correspondent’s view and our own are identical.—Ep. 7.6.) 



























































THE ROUTE TO NIKKO. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 

S1x,—Unless the following information is al- 
ready in your hands, it is now placed at the dis- 
posal of your readers. Having just come to 
Nikko vid Kumagaye and Ashikaga, I speak 
wittingly. Taking the 6 a.m. from Tokyo, Kuma- 
gaye is reached at 8.05, though there is sometimes 
a delay al the station just before Kumagaye, wait 
ing for the up train. From Kumagaye to Ashi- 
kaga the legal fare is 58 sex per man, but it will 
tale some persuasion to get men for less than 1 yen 
apiece. We paid 75 sez. Two men are necessary, 
The entire distance is short 7 vi. The first half to 
the Tonegawa is rough and slow. The road is 
not flooded, but the holes are too frequent and 
deep for the men to keep up a trot. The ferry 
(10 sen) at the Tonegawa lands one on a mud 
island, about 3 cho wide and difficult to cross 
without getting shoe deep in mud. On the 
other side is a short ferry (5 sen). Thence to 
Ashikaga, 3} 71, the road is ichiban, especially after 
passing Olamachi, Just beside Ashikaga there is 
the Watarasegawa, \o be crossed bya swilt but shal- 
low ferry (4sen). Then comes a rough walk of 
2 cho over débris of the late flood, and then about 
two miles in finrikisha through the town tothe sta 
tion. To niake this distance between Kumagaye 
and Ashikaga in time to reach Nikko same day is 
possible, but not probable. The first half of the road 
is slow; at the ferries are delays. Three men for 
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one jinrikisha would make the connection more 
probable. By leaving Yokouama on the 10.22 a.m, 
vid Kumagaye, spending the night at Ashikaga, a 
pretty and aitractive town, Niklko may be reached 















by 11.40 a.m. next day. Aslikuga to Oyama, 
thence Utsunomiya and Nikko,alliail, Thescenery 
from the Tonegawa all the way to Oyama is fue. 


Yours, &c., 
Nikko, September 5th. 


TRAVELLER. 





TRIP DOWN THE TONEGAWA. 





Yo Tue Epiror of THe ‘Japan Matt. 
Sir, have made a trip down the Tonegawa 
for about 75 miles, and a short account of it may 
interest your teaders. My teason for going was 
that T wished to see something of the floods. I 
left Ueno station at 6 am. on Wednesday for 
Kumagaye, paying yen 2.20 for freight on a canoe. 
Had the canoe carted to Menuma Ferty, on the 
Ashikaga road, for 70 sen; launched bark’ on the 
Tonegawa at 10.30 a.m, About 2 ri down I came 
to a breach in the bank, on my right, ata place 
alled Shikamura, I was told by a policeman 
that this breach is 67 ken wide, and was made on 
the night of the 23¢d ult, at ten o'clock, and that 
25 houses were then swept away. Even when I 
there the water was rushing through, but 
there was a large force of men employed. piling 
and filling the breach with sand bags, and they 
expected to get it closed that night, A’ policeman 
told me that the overflow water extended to Tokyo 
and ran into the Rokugo. ‘This would mean about 
50 miles. The width of the flood in some places, 
he said, was 25 miles. When the river burst 
through it was 18 feet above its normal level, but 
when I passed it was only 2 feet, The policeman 
said the farmers there were wild with their losses, 
and had shot at passers-by. I would like to have 
gone over the flooded district, but of course could 
tiever have found my way, under the circumstances 
without a guide. 

About two ri above Koga I passed two breaches, 
each about 200 feet wide.” Through the breaches 
the flooded country could be seen, in one direction 
for at least 10 miles. Nothing was being done to 
close these. 

‘The suffering in this district must be intense. I 
passed the Railway Bridge at three p.m., and re- 
ached Sekiya about five. Here you turn nearly at 
right angles, and leave the main stream for the 
branch which flows into Yedo Bay, about six 
miles to the east of Tokyo. The cutrent, at the 
bend, made things lively for a few seconds, and is 
so strong that craft bound up have to be hove 
through by topes, [ understand, for which pur- 
pose there are two craft anchored in the fairway 
with powerful windlasses on board. The ascend- 
ing vessels are examined at Sekiya by a policeman 
stationed a little down the stream, for choler 
victims, I presume. Coming down in the dark 
I passed several junks sailing up. ‘They carried 
no lights, but the overhanging square bows as they 
surged through the water gave ample warning of 
their _approa I left the Tonegawa for the 
Sumida at 1245, and arrived at the Tsukiji Cus- 
tom House at 2.30 on Thursday morning, having 
had to paddle against the wind all the way. 

T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

TONEGAWA. 

Tokyo, September 4th, 1890. 



















































THE KOBE “SECULARIAN.” 





‘To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt,” 

Str,—Again the saying “history repeats itself” 
has been verified. In ‘Secularian” we have a 
modern Gadarene, so true to the original type that 
his existence in the last quarter of the roth century 
seems almost anachronistic. Could he be trans- 
ported backward through eighteen centuries and 
placed on the shore of Lake Galilee he would find 
himself among congenial and companionable 
spirits. The story of the Gadarenes is familiar to 
all Bible readers, but I repeat it. Christ one day 
visited them, and his first act after landing on 
their shores was to cast out the demons from two 
men who were so fierce and refractory thal they 
had become a terror to the community. By this 
act the two demoniacs were instantaneously con- 
verted into peaceable, law-abiding citizens, and the 
country rid of a great pest. But in the meantime 
Christ suffered the demons to enter into some hogs 
that were feeding near by, and the hogs, becoming 
frightened, ran down into the lake and were drown- 
ed. The Gadarenes, on learning what had happen- 
ed, ran out to meet Christ, but, instead of expressing 
their gratitude for the merciful deed that he had 
done in healing the mad men and thereby ridding 
the country of a public nuisance, they allowed the 
loss of a few hogs to embitter their souls, and 
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rudely ordered him to leave their shores, Ignoring 
the gieat public benefit that had been conferred, 
they allowed their personal prejudices, excited 
by the loss of a litte pork, to move them 
to reject their benefactor. So“ Secularian,” 
passing by the innumerable blessings that 
Christianity has conferred upon the world and 
is now conferring, seizes upon the past blunders 
aud inconsistencies of Christians and declares them 
tobe the legitimate outgrowth of Christ’s teachings. 
And when a Christian apologist, actuated by the 
love of truth and the good of his fellow men, and 
guided by a spirt of honesty and fairness, exposes 
the empiiness of his assertions, he immediately 
resorts to disgusting braggadocio, and_ tacilly 

es to himself a monopoly of learning; and 
from the lofty height of his fancied erudition he 
condescendingly refers to the ignorance of his 
opponent, and with the kindness of a learned in- 
fidel freely offers that which is the cheapest of 
articles—gratuitous advice. 

Secularian” has also shown himself an adept 

treating and advancing, which is admirable i 
military movements, but unfair and condemnable 
in a serious discussion, In his first attack he 
alleged that ‘infidelity has quenched. the fires of 
persecution lighted by Christians.” ‘This allega- 
tion was made in contradiction of Bishop New- 
man’s remarle that “infidelity has never given 
anything to the world.” And fainess demands 
the same use of the word in both instances. Since 
Bishop Newman used it in the sense in which it is 
generally used by Christian apologists, viz. the 
sense in, which used it, T could only infer that 
“Secularian” used it in a similar sense ; and 
indeed, as an honest controversialist, he could 
have used it in no other without clearly defining 
it, But when by historical reference I clearly de- 
monstrated the inaccuracy of his allegation, he 
sought refuge behind a definition of the word so 
broad and comprehensive that it practically pre- 
cludes discussion, His definition, framed to re- 
lieve himself of a dilemma, is worthy of repetition, 
Infidelity, says he, is a word “ fairly descriptive of 
those who, on any particular point—slavery, 
or witcheraft, or persecution for example—labour- 
ed in direct antagonism to the teachings of 
their creed.” Then the term is ‘descriptive of 
such men as Wycliff, Tyndall, Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Zmingli, Calvin, Latimer, Ridley, and a 
host’ of others. With such a’ definition I cer- 
tainly shall not dissent from“ Secularian’s”” 
claims for infidelity, and, if he will emer 
from behind his pseudonymn and reveal himsel! to, 
me, T should be happy to grasp his hand and say, 
viad voce, that we have one point of agreement. 
He practically admits that for which Thave been 
contending, that the fires of persecution were ex- 
Linguished by Christians themselves, for the words 
“their creed” in his definition plainly refer to 
religious creeds, and hence exclude all that are 
not, nominally at least, professing Christians. T 
am happy to iiole the spirit of progress which this 
admission denotes, though the admission is made 
rather indirectly, 

“Seculaian” labouts industriously to refute 
the statement made by me that “ there is not that 
in infidelity which makes martyrs,” and devotes 
neatly a column to quotations that seemingly 
favour his position. But I ask in candour if the 
hardihood evinced by those whom he mentioned 
was due to the influence of infidelity per se. ‘They 
were bold and laudably tenacious of their honest 
opinions, but did they possess boldness and tenacity 
because they were infidels ? In other words is in- 
fidelity a mysterious, vital, transforming influence 
by which a man is regenerated and his hopes un- 
alterably fixed upon. a sustaining power beyond 
him? Is there in infidelity a great central, cardi- 
nal truth, wonderfully attractive and rich in pro- 
mise of future bliss towards which the hearts of all 
nfidels are turned, and which is so dear to thera 
that they would sooner relinquish their claim upon 
life than upon it? Ifso, what is it? Let the di- 
verse opinions of infidels themselves answer the 
question. A man’s soul must be conquered by 
some over-mastering truth that is dearer to him 
than life before he will suffer martyrdom, and un- 
til infidelity can adduce some such teuth it is su- 
perlative folly to speak of its producing martyrs. 
Examine the cases of persecution which * Secular- 
ian” alleges to be the legitimate outcome of 
infidelity, and what do we ascertain? We find 
men whose souls had been conquered by the truth 
that liberty of conscience and freedom of thought, 
which truth was first emphasized in the Bible, are 
the inalienable right of every man whatever his 
religion or nationality. ‘These men chose to ad- 
vance ideas contrary to the established religious 
system of their country, which they had a perfect 
right to do, and were classed as infidels, Because 
they advocated these ideas publicly they were per- 
secuted, and perhaps bore their sufferings with be- 
coming fortitude, But were they sustained and 
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comforted by infidelity in the hour of trial? Ox 
was their fortitude in any way the product of infi 
delity? Nay, verily, they were brave men inde 

endently of infidelity, and suffered rather than 
renounce the privilege and tight of free thought 
for which their Christian fathers, imbued with the 
spirit of the Bible, had bled and died. Then is it 
not absurd to ascribe their powers of creditable 
endurance to the influence of infidelity? Imagine 
them as they lay suffering in the da: and gloomy 
dungeons, perhaps hungry, sick, and sore, denied 
the pleasure of social intercourse, yet cheeved and 
sustained by infidelity, and, oblivious of their dis 
comforts, lifting their voices in hymning its glorious 
The absurdity becomes ridiculous. And 
yet Secularian ” affirms that infidelity has that 
in it which makes martyrs, and when Taffirm the 
contrary he assumes an air of great learning, and 
charges me with ignorance. Better not know so 
many things than to know so many things that 
ain't so.” Tveafficm that infidelity has vot that 
in it which makes martyrs.” Mew die for their 
beliefs and not for the absence thereof. 











praises, 




















But my real purpose for entering into this dis- 
cussion was not to spar with “Secularian,” but 
to vindicate Christianity from the false and im- 
ious charges preferred by a canting infidel, It 
is patent that Secularian ? hates Christianity 
1 all the venom of his soul, and it appears thal 
he is seeking to justify his haved, In order to do 
this he must either prove that Christianity is an 























evil and ious institution, or be found in’ bitter 
opposition to that which is pare and good. He 
chooses the former, and seeks to e-tablish the fact 
that Christianity is an “unmitigated evil,” by 


deliberately distorting various passages of Scrip. 
ture so that they are made to foster and teach the 
most relentless persecution of unbelievers. His 
argument, if reduced to syllogistic form, would be: 
whatever system of doctrine teaches and enforces 
the persecution of its dissenters is an unmitigated 
evil; Christianity both by practice and precept is 
such a system, therefore Christianity is an unmiti- 
gated evil. ‘The weakness of bis argument lies in 
the falsity of his minor premice, though the tath- 
fulness of the major itself needs 10 be established. 
Buta failure to establish the minor would result 




















in a complete overthrow of his argument and 
place him in a very unbecoming and disagree. 
able light before the civilized world. In order 


to prove that Christianity is by practice a 
persecuting religion, he affirms that persecution 
existed prior to the conversion of Constantine and 
the consequent coalition of Chuich and State, and 
still continues, ‘The most decided traces of per 
secution that can be found before Christianity 
united with the State are fonnd in the case of 
Victor, one of the Pontifis of the last quarter of 
the second century, a man described as “rash and 
hot-heated,” who excommunicated certain Asiatic 
bishops because they differed from him about the 
tule for observing Easter. His act was 
probated by the generality of Christians, and the 
letter of Trengeus, in which he offered a most vigor 
ous protest, has been prese: ved for us by Eusebius. 
antius, who wrote diving and after the pe 
nn of Diocletian, says, on the subject. of 
Cluistians using coercive measures, “Religion is 
to be defended, not by murder, but by  persua- 
not by cinelty, but by patience; not by 
wickedness, but hy faith. If you attempt to de 
fend teligion by blovd, and torments, and evil, 
this is not to defend, but to violate and pollute it; 
for there is nothing that should be more free than 
the choice of telizion, in which, if consent be 
ting, it becomes entirely void and ineffectual.” 
And in so writing he expressed the sentiments of 
his Christian contemporaries, and his words still 
find a hearly tesponse in the hearts of present 
Christians. “Now in this case of inchoate per- 
secution, what are the, facts? First, we find al 
ready existing a hierarchy, with a recognized 
lead, viz., Pope Victor, in whom had been cone 
centred supreme ecclesiastical power. This was 
non-scriptural, No one from the teachings ef 
Chiist and his Apostles can successfully vindi 
the existence of any permanent ecclesiastic 
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judicatory, ‘The centralization of power has 
been the bane of the Church of Chirist, and 


the exercise and abuse of this power by un 
scrupulous men has been the prime factor in the 
dreadiul work of persecution, ‘The office of Pope, 
Cardinal, Bishop, in fact the whole system of pre 
Tatical authority, in whatever form it may exist, is 
unsctiptutal, In the second place, the celebration 
of Easter, concerning which the persecution arose, 
if indeed an act of excommunication may be called 
persecution, can find no justification either by pre- 
cept or example in the whole of the New Testa: 
ment, and therefore was unscriptural, Then the 
facts in the case are, the persecutor was holding 
an unscriptural office, exercising uusceiptural au- 
thority, and prosecuted those who diflered from 
him concerning an unscriptural festival. ‘This 
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beginning of persecution which thus originated 
outside of Scripture was tapidiy developed after 
the wn of Church and State, which maiked a 
still greater departure from the teachings of Chiist 
and the Apostles, Still “Seculatian avers that 
persecution naturally issues from Scriptural teach- 
ings. wherein, as I have clearly shown, its 
genesis is direcily traceable to the centralization 
of ecclesiastical power. And in his eagerness 
to establish his proposition that Cluistianity. is 
essentially a persecuting religion he says, If to 
one or two minor sects we add’ the kes, who 
have always heen honourably distinguished for 
their tolerance... and the Unitarians 
+ + + + there is scarcely a sect from ula Ro 
manist to ultra Protestant, but has persecuted 
in its turn.” [should Ike to know what is 
meant by the term “minor sects,” and to know 
just how much influence must be exerted by 
a sect before the term “minor” becomes in- 
applicable. The Baptists have always been 
stanch advocates of liberty of conscience and 
religious freedom, and, while not persecuting, were 
themselyes persecuted most bitterly. So eatly as 
1611, in their Confession of Faith put forth in Am- 
sterdam, the doctrine of religious freedom was 
emphasized. ‘The nearest approach to persecution 
of which the Baptists have been guilty was in 
the days of Cromwell, when the commission of 
“Tries” was coustituted for the examination of 
candidates for the ministry, and their chief offence 
then consisted simply in the fact that they were re 
presented on that commission, Does “ Secularian ” 
mean to imply that the Baptists are a minor sect ? 
So it seems, but perhaps he has been betrayed by 
his ignorance into this conclusion, According to 
the New Vouk /udependent, May, 1887, the entire 
membership of the Baptist Churches of Ame 
was 3,727,020, which is proof enough of their in- 
fluence. Again, can he point to tie time when 
the Methodists persecuted? But perhaps he also 
calls them a minor sect, and hence a glance at 
their numerical strength in 1887 is not inoppor- 
tune. According to the same authority given 
above, their conmunicants numbered in 1887 10 
less than 4,532,658. Here then are some o! the 
leading Cliisuan denominations who not only 
have never engaged in persecution, but have al 
ways vigorously opposed it as unscriptural and 
un-Ciristian, 

As to the statement that Christianity still retains 
its peisecuting character, L reply that Christians 
to-day cannot be called a persecuting body, and 
this “Secularian” knows. Then, in view of the 
above [acts concerning persecution, its origin, and 
the strenuous opposition that certain Christian 
sects have always offered thereto, can it be truly 
said that Chrisiianity is essentially by practice a 
persecuting religion ? Let fair-minded, intelligent 
judges decide. 

Now let me consider the other part of the minor 
premise, viz. that Christianity by precept fosters 
persecution. Secularian,” with the whole Bible 
trom which to choose, quotes only trvo passages in 
support of his assertion, passages that will not at 
all bear the interpretation that he gives. Let us 
examine these, beginning with Deut. 13:69. I 
quote it in full: “If thy brother, the son of thy 
mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the wife of 
thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own 
soul, entice thee secretly, saying: Let us go and 
serve other gods which thou has not known, thou 
hor thy fathers; of the gods of the peoples which 
ave round about you, nigh unto thee, or far off 
fiom thee, from the one end of the earth even unto 
the other end of the earth; thou shalt not consent 
ninty bind nor hearken unto him; neither shail thine 
eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither 
shalt thou conceal him; but thou shale surely leill 
him; thine hand shall be first upon him to put 
him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people.” Such is the command in all its severity 
that God_ gave to. Israel through his servant 
Moses, Enjoining as it does the necessity of 
brother taking the Ile of brother, parent the lite 
of child, and husband the life of the wife of 
his bosom, in case an attempt is made to. in- 
duce one to forsake God and worship idols, it is 
revolting to us and causes the most hardened 
nature to recoil. Therefore it invites earnest in- 
vestigation. First, knowing that God is perfectly 
just and holy (Deut. 32:4, Lev. 19:2, Ps. 22:3, Is. 
45:21, and many other passages), contrasting. the 
severity of the command with his nature forces 
the conclusion that the reason for issuing it was 
ed upon adie necessity. ‘Then let us inquire, 
that we may ascertain, if possible, what was this 
necessity. An historical review of the circum- 
stances will help to right conclusions. But a few 
years had elapsed since Istacl’s telease from 
bondage; Egypt and its idolatry were fresh in 
their memories, and now they were about to enter 
into the Promised Land and for the first time es- 
tablish their national independence, while around 
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them lay idolatrous nations. And their past his- 





tory bore unmistakable testimony to their own 
idolatrous tendencies, God had chosen them to 
be his own peculiar people, and made them the 





depositories of his truth. Knowing their natural 
tendency to mingle with other nations and adopt 
their practices, he hedged them about with sepa 
tative laws, that they might be kept € and 
distinct, and at the same time enacted very strict 
and rigorous laws against idolatry, thereby em 
phasizing its sinfuluess. He furthermore esta: 
blished a Theocracy, with himself as the invisible 
yet omnipresent. Head. His ultimate purpose in 
doing all this, as a comprehensive study of the 
Bible amply shows, was the preservation of his 
wuth wll the world was ready for the scheme of 
universal redemption through Jesus Christ which 
was to follow. Now then, had he allowed the si 

of idolatry to go impunished, indeed, had the laws 
against it been less severe, what would have been 
the result? His uth would have been buried be- 
neath heaps of ignorance, superstition, and degrada- 
tion, and the world would have suffered. Besides, 
under the existing citcumstances the enactmentand 
enforcement of such strict and severe laws were 
the wisest and most humane course possible. 
Turning to Deut. 12:31, wesee the awful atrocities 
from which this law was directly intended to save 
Istael. Referting to the nations immediately sure 
rounding the Istaelites, Moses says, “for every 
abomination to the Lord which he hateth have they 
done unto their gods; for even their sons and the 
daughters do they burn in the fire to their gods. 
We then see the necessity for the existence of such, 
a severe law in the duplex truth that God’s ultimate 
aim was to preserve his truth inviolate, and to pre- 
vent Isracl’s lapse into such heinous ctimes as 
those above mentioned. But  Secularian ” seems 
to think that the law was given once for all, and 
hence is now binding. Is it nota. pity that he 
will not use some common sense when he comes to 
vead the Bible?) The law was the outgrowth of the 
stress of existing circumstances. The stress re- 
moved, the law became null. While the Old 
Testament contains many moral precepts that will 
always remain in force, it is also a history of the 
Isractites, and contains many ordinances and com- 
mands that are purely national and temporal. 

And the particular law in question is not bind- 

ing upon Christians to-day, any more than arethe 

numerous sactificial laws which the New Testae 

ment declares to be a “copy and shadow of the 

heavenly things,” (Heb. 8: 5), and carnal oidi- 

nances imposed till a time of refo 
9:10). Paul in discussing the sacrificial law says: 
“Tt was added because of transgressions, till the 
seed should come to whom the promise hath been 
made” (Gal. 3:19), and again the law hath been 
our tutor to bring us unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith,” (Gal. 3:24), But perhaps 
“Secularian ” will claim that he knows mote about 
the subject than Paul. 















































Now let me briefly notice the other quotation 
which Secularian? makes, to justify the asseition 
that Christianity is by precept a system of perse- 
cution. “And whosoever shall not receive yeu, nor 
hear your words, as ye go forth out of that house or 
that city, shake off the dust of your feet. Verily 
Isay unto you it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment than for that city.” Herein is the founda- 
tion of “the most bitter and intolerant persecu- 
tion,” according to “ Secularian.” In the fist 
place nothing 1s said directly or indircctly, nor 
even by way of implication, about persecution, 
and in the second place God expressly reserves 
till the day of judgment the punishment which 
would follow the rejection of the Gospel, thereby 
teaching his disciples that it was their province to 
preach, and his to punish, ‘The plain unmistak- 
able teaching of the text is that God’s people have 
ho part in punishing those who reject the Gospel 
but that a faihfal and earnest declaration of the 
Word is all that is required of them, looking to 
God for tesults, But note “Secularian’s ” incon 
sistency. He is a stickler for literal interpretation, 
and rankles about Cliistians explaining Scripture 
in “a non-natural sense,” and charges them will 
saying, “This doesn’t mean what it says, bit 
something quite different;” yet he himself, av 
avowed literalist, solemnly avers that shaking the 
dust from a disciple’s foot means coercings 
imprisoning, torturing, and burning, and that the 
priests who did those things were ‘ entitled 
fo respect as more logical, more honest, more 
straightforward than the present representatives 
of Christianity.” Certainly he who is guilty of 
such glaring misrepresentations must either be 
wanting in integrity of soul and honesty of pute 
poses, or isinexcusably ignorant and shallow. Now 
a few Scripture references, that Christ's teachings 
nay be clearly seen, and I shall close. “ Phew 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heath 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, This 
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is the great and firstcommandment. Anda second 
like unto it is this: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, On these two commandments’ hangeth 
the whole law, and the prophets.” Mat. 22: 37-405 
With this compare Rom. 13: 9 and 10, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shait not covel, and if there 
be any other commandment, it is summed up i 

this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” Also compare Lev, 19:18, “Th 

shalt love thy neighbour as thyself? Again, “ Ye 
have heard that it was said, ‘Thow shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
you, Love your enemies and pray for them that 
persecute you,” Mat. 5:43 and 44. Compare 
1. Pet. 2: 20, “Tf, when ye do well and suffer for 
it, ye shall take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God.” Also compare Rom. 12: 14, Bless them 
that persecute you; bless and curse not.” [could 
multiply references, but will refrain, 

Then, the allegation that Christianity is essen 
tially by practice and precept a religion that per 
secutes has not been proved, and moreover, cannot 
be. Christians persecuted in the past, but the 
spirit of persecution was due to the absence of the 
Christ, the Christian lawgiver. Hence Secula- 
rian” occupies the unenviable position of one who 
stands before the world as a bitter antagonist to 
the best, purest, and most benign system of truth 
that bas ever been delivered to mankind, 

In conclusion, let me ask him to read The Ser 
mon on the Mount; Mat. Chaps. 5,6 and 73 12 
Chap. of Romans, and 13 Chap. of 1 Corinthians, 
and then if he can pronounce Christianity + 
unnitigated evil,” Ican only pray God be mer- 
ciful to him. 


Respectfully, 
Sept. 6:h, 1890. 


THE TREATY REVISION MEETING. 
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A public meeting of residents of Yokohama, of 
all nationalities, was held Thursday afternoon at 
4.30in the Public Hall, being convened by the 
following adveitisement — 


Negotiations for the revision of the Treaties having been 
resumed, and there being grave reason to apprehend that 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs may be induced to concede the demand of the Japan- 
ese Government that British Subjects shall come under 
the jurisdiction of the Japanese Courts, without any of the 
safeguards that have “hitherto been considered necessary 
for their protection, it is thought that no time should be 
lost in formulating and transmitting to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment the views of British Subjects upon this very 
serivus and momentous question. Another. point calling 
for an expression of the opinion of those interested isthe 
alleged proposal to interfere with the vested interests 
of land-holders, by altering the conditions of their tenure 
without their consent, A Meeting of British Subjects, 
at which all are invited to attend, will therefore be 
held at the Public Hall, on Thursday, the 11th instant, at 
4.30 pm. for the purpose of tasing these and cognate 
matters into consideratiun, and of taking action thereon. 

By Oxper. 














Yokohama, September 6th, 1890. 

With reference to the aliove notice, as Citizens of other 
nations have signified their wish to join with British Sub- 
jects, it has been resolved to make the Meeting a general 
One of the whole Community, and to hold it at the Public 
Hall, at 4.30 p.m. 

Yokohama, September gth, 1890. 

‘There was a large attendance, among those 
present being :—Messrs. G. H. Allcock, J. I. Grif 
fin, C. Wilson, T. Rose, W. J. Cruickshank, M. 
T.'B. Macpherson, F. Vivanti, C. J. Strome, L. 
Lichenstein, F. Biagioni, A. O. Gay, A. W. 
Payne, A. Schultze, N. P. Kingdon, Geo. Adams, 
M. Russell, J. E. Beale, W. J. S. Shand, J. Rice 
kett, J. R. “Merian, M. Kaufmann, F. Lowder, 
Capt. J. J._Efford, Messrs. W. Gordon, H. C. 
Litchfield, E. B. Watson, B. Gillett, X. Salabelle, 
E. Andreis, Capt. Wilson Walicer, Messrs. J. de 
Becker, F.H. Bull, E. Leopold, E.A. Sargent, T.W. 
Kennaway, E. Beart, F. H. Grant, A. M. Forbes, 
F. Owston, J. Walter, A.W. Curtis, R. A. Wyllie, 
R.S. Schwabe, J. Diack, W. Bourne, James Martin 
Jun, J. R. Anglin, J. B. Maxwell, R. Johustone, 
J. Bisset, B. J. S. Brinkworth, M. Engert, W. W. 
Till, W. H. Taylor, H. Harding, E. A. Bird, 
Dr.’ Hail, Messrs. W. B. Walter, O. Schinne, C. 
Ziegler, Capt. Geo. Walker, Messrs. A.C, Read, 
F. fH. Olmstead, J. O. Averill, jun. J. Mendelson, 
M. J. B. N. Hegt, Gower Robinson, A. Brent, 
Oité Reimers, W.'G. Bayne, A. Barnard, J. Lt 
O. Eyton, B. H. Pratt, C. Weinberger, F. 
Townley, R. N. St. John, C. W. Arnould. T. Ly 
Brower, J. P. Mollison, J. A. Fraser, R. M. 
Varnum, D, Fraser, H. V. Henson, J. H. Brooke, 
K. Crawford, A, Best, H. J, Gorman, E. C. 
Passey Adams, W. Beyfus, P. Burnside, A. 
Langfeldt, W.. Paterson, J. T. Boag, C. M. 
Martin, H. Steele, G. N. Macondray, P. Sarda, W. 
Sutter, A. L. Robinson, F. Gillett, J. Witkowski, 
Baird, L. Pollard, J. W. Hall, C. H. Hinton, W. 
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Aitchison, W. H. Forbes, A. T. Watson, W. K. Tre 
size, L. Davis, Dr. Vander Heyden, A. Motu, &e. 
About a dozen Chinese residents also attended the 
meeting. 

Mr. J. A. Fraser, on the motion of Mr. Lowder, 
took the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN said—Gentlemen, before pro- 
ceeding with the business of this meeting, [had in- 
tended’ to state that although this was a public 
meeting it was neither expected nor desired that 
the reporters who are present on this occasion 
should take notes of the proceedings for inser 
in the papers. But since coming up here I have 
learned that there is a very strong feeling: among 
a number of those present that this course should 
not be followed, but that the proceedings of this 
meeting to-day should be reported in the usual way 
in the papers.—(Applause.) It appears to. me 
that there is a considerable diversity of opinion on 
this point, and therefore LT think the best course 
for us to follow is to take a vote—(Applause.) 
I shall now put it to the meeting whether the pro: 
ceedings on this occasion are to be repoited 
and to appear in the press or not. I will ask 
those in favour of their being reported to 
signify the same by holding up their hands.— 
(Hands both for and against, held up.) There 
is a large majority, 121 for, to 39. against, 
their being reported, so that the reporters may 
stay and take notes.—(Cheers.) T have been 
asked, gentlemen, at rather short notice, to take the 
chair on this occasion, and I confess that I consented 
to do it somewhat reluctantly, feeling that there 
were many members of this community whocould fill 
the post much better than Lcan.—(“No, no.”) Hav- 
ing yielded and given way, I shall only add that I 
must ask your indulgence and that you will kindly 
overlook any shortcomings on my part on this 
‘casion.—(Applause.) T think the fact that so 
large a meeting has met here to-day shows that 
the question of treaty revision still possesses a 
deep interest for all the members of this com- 
munity.—(Applause.) Tam quite sure that 
had the occasion of this meeting been any other 
than this, we should not have seen one tithe of 
those present now attending it. T think itis fur- 
ther a subject for congratulation that this meeting 
which was originally projected to consist of British 
subjects only has been so enlarged and extended 















































as to embrace members of all nationalities,— 
(Applause.) It is highly gratifying to find such a 
large number of the various nationalties compris- 


ing this settlement, and such a representative as- 
semblage. Well, gentlemen, Iam sure every one 
of you has come here to-day with a desire to obtain 
some information in regard to this question of 
teaty revision, and in regard to what is being done 
in connection with it. Well, Lam sie that isa 
very natural wish and desire on your part, and I 
only sorry that Lam not in a position to satisfy 
it—that Tam not in a position to give you the 

formation you seek ; for Tam in the same pos 
tion myself. Tam in quest of information as to 
the subject of treaty revision, and what is being 
done in regard to it. But, gentlemen, there ave 
some members of this community who are present 
to-day who will tell us that they have got informa- 
tion from a sourceavhich, unfortunately, they say 
they are not at liberty to divulge, but information 
which they say is of a trustworthy and reliable 
character, and it is to the effect that there is some 
risk, in the negotiations which have been resumed 
now, that the proposals of the Japanese Govern- 
ment may be accepted, at least in the case of 
Great Britain by Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, without any of those 
safeguarés which have hitherto been stipulated for 
in all previous negotiations, and which we are all 
more or less firmly of opinion our tepresenta- 
lives ought strenously to insist. upon. Well, 
gentlemen, this is the information, such as it is, 
which has been the main cause I may say of lead- 
ing up to this meeting, and leading’ up to the re- 
ions which will be put forward at this meeting. 
of course if there is tuth in the information 
which has reached this place, then undoubtedly it 
would seem that the occasion had arisen for some 
action on our part—and it may be for some prompt 
action on our part. Of course, we are to a certain 
extent asked to take thisinformation on trust, and 
we are bound to do it to that extent—but I say if 
there is uth init, then an occasion may have 
arisen for somewhat prompt action, and I think the 
necessity for that might be a fitting excuse for our 
acting as we are doing—without, as some might 
suggest, in the first instance before taking any 
steps at all, going to our various representatives 
and asking them whether they can give us any 
information and whether there is any tuth in the 
reports we hear.—(Applause.) Now, gentlemen, 
with these few preliminary remarks I shall proceed 
to state that three resolutions have been drawn up, 
which will be submitted to this meeting. They 
will not be put fromthe chair, but they will be read 






































by me one by one, and T will then call on the 
gentlemen who ate here present to speak to them, 
The first resolution is 1.—That in the opinion of 
this meeting the time has not arrived when ques- 
tions in regard to rights, whether of propeity or 
person, arising between Subjects and Citizens of 
for Powers in the dominions of His Majesty 

npetor of Japan, can be unconditionally and 
safely subjected to the jurisdiction of Japanese 
Uibunals; or when an estimate can be formed of 
the period within which the unconditional relin= 
quishiment of extraterritorial jurisdiction in Japan 
can be safely promised.” Icall upon Mr. Lowder 
to be kind enough to speak to it.—(Applause.) 














Me. J. F. Lowper—Gentlemen, this is the 
laigest And most representative meeting that I 
have ever seen assembled together in Yokohal 
The question naturally arises— two questions natur- 
ally arise—first, what are we here for ? and, second- 
ly, why are we here? ‘The first [think admits 
of a very easy reply. We are here for the purpose 
of expressing our opinion upon two subjects of 
great and serious interest and moment to the 
community at large. That opinion has been 
passed into the form ofa resolution which you have 
just heard read from the chair, and I will ask you 
whether it embodies your opinion as vepresenting 
this community—whether it embodies your opinion 
upon that question, If it does, then there is no 
reason whatever to proceed to any arguments in 
support of this resolution.—(Applause.) That 
applause, gentlemen, shows me that it will not be 
necessary to depait from my original resolution, 
namely, to hold my peace entirely as to the 
reasons why we have this opinion. We have 
artived at it from knowledge and from ex- 
perience which ‘is common to every individual 
in this room, and common to all of us asa com- 
munity.—(Applause.) The second question, how- 
ever, that arises is: why do we take this oppor= 
tunity of expressing this opinion at the present 
moment? And the reason—our worthy chairman 
has already anticipated me in what {was about 
to say—the reason is that the British section of 
the community have lately had. reason to believe 
that the policy hitherto pursued by the British Go- 
vernment in regard to treaty revision has been, 
or is about to be, reversed. You will recollect that 
in the year 1887 the first proposals came forward 
from the Japanese Government in regard to treaty 
revision, and it was then suggested that a large 
number of foreign experts should be added to the 
Japanese Bench in order to protect our interests. 
—(Applause.) [am sorry myself that those nego- 
tiatious proved a failure. "In 1889 the question was 
again taken up and the proposal then was to appoint 
only four foreign judges in the Court of Appeal. 
These propositions found favour with certain 
of the Treaty Powers, but it was always under- 
stood—I think it may be said tobe a fact—that 
our eptesentative at home, Lord Salisbury, Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was of opinion, which opinion he expressed 
to the Japanese Government through the proper 
channels, that he did not consider that to be a suffi- 
cient safeguard for the protection of our interests. — 
(Applause.) For that reason it is that the British 
portion of the community, at all events, has hither 
to maintained a distinct silence, because up to the 
present moment we have always been of opinion— 
and [ think with great reason—that our interests 
were being protected in the manner in which we 
wished them to be protected.—(Applause.) Lately, 
however, it has come to the knowledge of some of 
us that there is imminent danger of that policy 
being reversed—in other words that the pro- 
posals now put forward by the Japanese Govern. 
ment are to this effect that ‘outside what are 
known as treaty limits foreigners shall immediately 
become subject to the jurisdiction of the Japan- 
ese tribunals, and that after a period of five 
years all foreigners, whether within what are 
known as the Concessions or whether in the 
terior, shall become subject to Japanese jurisdic 
and that without any conditions at all. 












































leis 
that information—the origin of which, as you 


have alveady heard, may not be divulged, but 
which comes, I may inform you, from a source 
which convinces my mind of the truth of the fact 
that there is danger, and imminent danger, of 
these proposals being agreed to—it is this that 
called the British section of the community toge- 
ther and gave rise to the advertisement you have 
seen in the newspapers. It was after that that 
requests were received from all nationalities of the 
community to be allowed to take part in. this 
meeting, and it was thought by those who were 
taking an interest in promoting’ the meeting that 
it would be extremely ungracious on the part of the 
British community if we were to refuse our con- 
sent—(applause)—not only ungracious, but also 
there were these considerations which suggested 
themselves to our minds, If these resolutions are 
to be considered in the light of a protest—and we 
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don’t know whether they will be so regarded or 
not—if they are to be so regarded, however, then 
that protest is very much stronger as coming from 
all sections of the c un coming from 
British residents alone.—(Applause.) If it is not 
a protest—if the information lo which I have re- 
ferred is incorrect—then, at all events, no harm 
canbe done ; in fact a great deal of good may be 
done, because then it would appear that we should 
be of one mind with those who represent us, and 
the hands of those who represent us will be ma- 
terially strengthened by this expression of opinion 
from the community of Yokohama, [therefore pro 
pose, gentlemen, the first resolution.—(Applause.) 

Mr. H.C. Lircurrerp—I have much pleasure 

1 seconding the proposal made by Mr. Lowder. 

The Cuainmay—Now, gentlemen, this resolu- 
tion which has been so ably spoken to by Mr. 
Lowder, and seconded by Mr. Litchfield, is before 
you; if you are ready to have it put I will now 

roceed io put it, 

PPA aliow of linrids sai then called far in favour 
of and against the passing of the resolution, as 
the result of which the Chairman declared the 
resolution unanimously carried. 

The Cuarrmax—I now read, gentlemen, th 
second of the resolutions: —“2.—That in the opi. 
nion of this meeting it would be an act of grave 
injustice to foreigners who have purcha-ed land in 
Japan under covenant with the Japanese Gevern- 
ment, if the conditions or incidents. of their tenwe 
of such land should be altered withuut their con 
sent.” [shall call upon Mr. Gay, who has kindly 
consented to speak Lo this sesalution, 

Mr. A. O. Gay, who spoke in a very low tone, 
and was therefore imperfectly head, said the 
matter forming the subject of this resolution had 
already been before the Chamber of Comm 
a year and a half ago when the Chamber addres- 
sed the Foreign Ministers on this very subject. 
The replies received from those that did reply, all 
expressed determination and willingness to take 
up the matter and give it their full consideration 
at the proper time, That was the substance of all 
the replies that were made. He might point out 
that the elements of the covenants tiat had been 
entered into were that they were between in- 
Is and the and that they were based 
on existing treaties, New treaties could not be 
retrospective, so far as properly concerned, 
The properties were all sold at auction by the Go- 
vernment, proving that the sight of property was 
acquired, apart from the ground vents, and those 
who bought them paid for the property and receiv. 
ed certain guarantees, which guarantees, he main 
tained, could not be taken away without the consent 
of the holders.—(Applause.) Vuither, the ground- 
rent was fixed, represent equivalent of the 
Japanese taxation at date. have, cont 
Mr. Gay, been in the enjoyment of those properties 
now for nearly thirty-five years, and of course under 
the laws of the different’ Consulates at which the 
deeds were registered, without any reference to 
the laws of Japan, and L may mention that 
English law enjoyment of imaunity for we: 
yeats makes the immunity perpetual. the 
Compulsory changing of the vight of title is virtual 
confiscation, No reducticn of ground-tent will 
compensate for the taxation to which we shall be 
subject under the new arraugement. The income 
tax alone is about 74d. in the £, not to speak of 
stamps on documents, It Foreign Powers take 
Ue responsibility of so aliering the treaties that 
they dispossess individuals of their right of re- 
course against the Japanese Government, they 
Will create by their illegal action a right of recourse 
against themselves.—(Applause.) 

Mr. W. J, S. Sap seconded this resolution, 

‘The Cuatraay—What Mr, Gay said in support 
of this resolution was so good that T wish all of you 
atthe back of the hall could have heard him. You 
have heard the resolution in support of which he has 
spoken I shall now put it to the meeting, 

A show of hauds was taken, and the resolution 
was declared carried unanimously 

The Cuatraax—The third and | 
gentlem asfollows -—"3.—That thirty persone 
or thereabouts be elected by ballot at this meet. 
ing, to be a standing Committee, with the following 
Powers :—to transmit copies of the foregoing te: 
solutions without delay to the Representatives. of 
Treaty Powers; to Chambers of Commerce; and 
to any other bodies or persons, at the discretion of 
the Committee ; to act as the representatives of the 
Commmunity in any and all questions incidental 
to or arising out of the foregoing resolutions, 
now or at any time hereafter; to co-operate 

h any Committee that may be formed at 
out’ port for objects similar to the fore. 
goings to call meetings of the Community when. 
ever they consider it desirable; and to collec 
and send such monies as m 
for the efficient exercise of the said powers,” 

Mc, J. H. Brooke, who was called upon by 

the Chairman to speak to this resolution, said—- 
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Having undertaken at the request of the Com- 
mittee the proposal of this resolution, it is now 
my duty to carry out my promise. [think it nmst 
be as obvious to you as to me that the want of 
some public organization in this community has 
been severely felt for a great number of years.— 
(Applause.) You have of course in the news- 
paper press a large amount of writing upon public 
affairs; but while the public press may be the 
eyes and ears of the community, it certainly is not 
ils hands, and there is nobody to which appeals 
can be made to take in hand serious matters that 
require attention.—(Applause.) You have heard 
to-day from the vatious speakers that addressed 
you that we have attived at something that looks 
like a crisis in our affairs. The amount of 
information now before us is not great, but it 
s been so difficult all through this treaty 
ess to get any information at all, that 
at present we must be thankful for small mercies 
We ought to have taken the alarm many years ago. 
—(Applause.) We ought to have formed a Citi 
zens’ Committee representing all the nationalities 
of the place to take cognizance of the various pro- 
positions that have been made, because, as no doubt 
you are aware, the propositions of the Japanese Go- 
vernment have been of a very shifty character. ‘They 
never remained constant to any proposition they 
have asked Foreign Powers to agiee to, No 
sooner was there a chance of a proposition being 
reed lo than that was used as a stepping stone 
and fresh demands made.—(Applause.) The 
first speaker, Mr, Lowder, gave you a shost history 
of what has taken place with regard to a niost im- 
portant matter, namely, the future judicial arrange. 
ments inthis country. With regard to the tariff, 1 
think a general agreement was arrived at some 
years ago as to the limit of duties to be charg- 
ed, but t had been a bone of contention for a long 
period. We are all willing to submit to a cer 
in amount of additional taxes, but what we 
object to is to surrender into Japanese hands 
those rights and privileges that as citizens we all 
j Under the arrangements that have pre. 
vailed in the treaty ports, we have been enabled 
to move along with the Japanese with very little 
friction indeed.—(Applause.) IL has always ap- 
peared to me that the raising of the question of 
treaty revision as far as regarded the bringing 
together of foreigners and Japanese, has be 
altogether premature. When this question was 
last taised—I have the recollection that it was first 
raised as far back as 1872—torture was a pat of 
the judical system of this country; the prisons 
were in a lamentable state, and there was no 
jaw as we understand law. At that time the 
Foreign Powers were asked to agree to the 
abolition of exteaterritoriality, Of course they 
tefused, As time wore on various proposals 
were made, until now we have arrived at the 
present condition of affairs, namely, that tl 
Japanese propose to withdraw the diplomatic 
notes providing for a certain number of foreign 
judges being employed, and they ask us to submnit 
to Japanese jurisdiction without any of those safe- 
guards that we have a right to expect, Apart from 
the ‘competency of Japanese ttibunals, a very 
serious question atises from this, that we are asked 
surrender a great deal of that which we now 
possess. I need hardly point out to educated 
Englishmen the value of the writ of habeas corpus 
that is not proposed to form any part of the fature 
judicial system of this country. - Thes n, there 
ts to be no question of 4 system of juies, and we 
know certainly in political trials how valuable they 
have been, Ts point of fact a great deal of the In 
betty of the press has arisen from the firmness and 
independence of juries when prosecutions have been 






















































































instituted by the Crown against liberal-minded 


liberties of 
(Applause.) Also there is an amou 


men who wished to increase. the 
England. t 
of supeivision and. surveill in this country 
which may be tolerated by the natives, but whieh 2 
altogether foreign and alien to that degree of free- 
dom which we have enjoyed in other co 
An Englishman's house is said to be his castle.— 
(Applause.) How far can he calculate on its 
being his castle here? T think that is a very 
doubtful business. There are a number of arranee, 
nents which, however well adapted to a race tat 
has never breathed the air of freedom and Irae ait 
ways been more or less servile, and however littio mm. 
Prehension they excite in such a peosla eoate 

unt of apprehension, 
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Te Amel tellwhen, for we are cinaye kee ee 
the dark by our representatives-we mas peepee 
sure that a large number of cases Yilt’ we 
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as they arise, and to interfere in cases where the 
public interestis seriously threatened,—(Applause.) 
You will be willing, I am sure, to bear your share 
of any expenses that may be incured—for you 
cannot carty on a war on paper or otherwise wre 
—and you will also, I feel certain, be 
ig to cOoperaie as mentioned in the resolition 
h the aggregations of foreigners that exist nt 
the various Weaty ports. Whatever we desire 
for ourselves—and I hope we desire nothing that 
—will also no doubt be desired 
hy foreign’ communities at the treaty ports, and 
if we hold out the right hand to them I’ have 
doubt that it will be grasped, and that they will 
form similar organizations and put themselves in 
communication with us. Twill not enlarge, but 
simply ask the meeting to adopt this resolution, 
and to take care in selecting men to sit on the 
Committee, to select those who will give the bene. 
fit of their experience and their intellect. Ido not 
know whether it is practicable to carry on a ballot 
here; perhaps, a ballot might be afterwards taken 
and the Secretary could sit here and receive votes, 
—(Applause.) 

Mr. N. P. Ktnepon seconded, 

The third resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

The Cuairman—The next question is as to the 
election of the Committee. Mr, Brooke has sug- 
xested whether the election can be conveniently 
done at this meeting now. We have to make up 
our minds thoroughly as to the men we should 
wish to serve on ihe Committee, and if the 
meeting is of opinion that we can proceed to 
the election of Committee we can do so. Am Ito 
understand that the desire of the meeting is that 
we should proceed to the election of a committee 
now ?—(Applause.) 

Mr. Gay proposed that a ballot-box be deposited 
atthe Chamber of Commerce Rooms, and be left 
open for three or four days. 

Mr. Brewr seconded. 

Mr. Lowper—With reference to that, I think I 
may be able to facilitate the election of a com- 
mittee now without further delay by reading outto 
you che names of fourteen or fifteen Englishmen 
who have expressed their willingness to serve upon 
a committee if they are elected by the meeting, 
and it may then be very easy for the otler sec- 
tions of the members present at this meeting toadd 
names so as to make up the thirty.—(Applause.) 
The names [have to propose are :—Chaiman: J. 
A. Braser; Committee: J. H. Brooke, A. H. Groom, 
J.D. Hutchinson, R, Johnstone, N. P. Kingdon, 
W. H. Taylor, James Walter, W. Gordon 
Townley, D. Fraser, R.A. Wylie, W. J.S. Shand, 
A. Barnard, F. Lowder. Ido not think any ballot 
would give you a better selection among the 
lish portion of the community than that, and 
members of other nationalities are prepared to ald 
their names to those, [ think we may select the 
committee to-day 

The Crarrmax—I think it will be in order be- 
fore proceeding firther to put_to the meeting the 
amendment of Mr. Gay. Mr, Gay's amendment is 
that a ballot-box be left at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Rooms for three days, during which time 
this committee can be Lallotted for. 

On being put, the amendment was lost by 96t0 
52. 

Mr. Scuuttze proposed to represent the Ger- 
man community, Messrs, O. Reimers, Schultze, 
Grosser, and A. Meier, 

RA {umber of persons got up to leave the hall, on 
which 

The Cuairman said—I have been requested to 
ask you to sign the lists on which the resolutions 
to which vou have agreed will be found outside: 

Several lists of names were handed in on behalf 
of other nationalities, 

The Cuairman—Before reading out these 
names it would be as well, seeing the mode of 
election has been different from that proposed by 
Mr. Brooke, to ask that gentleman and his secondet 
if they agreed to the committee in this form. 

Ir. BRooKe had no objections. 

he CHAIRMAN asked the reporters to take note 
of the circumstance, and then :ead the names of the 
Committee as follows :—British—Messrs. Js Av 
Frase: H. Brooke, A. H. Groom, J. D. 
Hutchison, R. Johnstone, N. P. Kingdon, 44 
H. Taylor, James Walter, W, Gordon, S 
Townley, D. Fraser, R. A. Wylie, W. J. 5 
Shand, A. Barnard, and F. Lowder, Ametican— 
Messrs. Gay, Howard, Lindsley and Varnum. 
German—Messrs. O. Reimers, Schultze, Grosset 
and A, Meier, French—Messrs, Sarda, Guil- 
lod, Halphen, and Dourille. Swiss—Messrs. 
Abegg, L. Mottu, J. R. Merian, —Datch—Messts- 
Von Hemet, Scheuten, and Dr, Von der Heyden 
Nalian—Messrs. Biagioni, Giussani, and Andreis: 
Chinese—Mr, Wong Vick Tong.  Portugues® 
Mr. Fonseca, In all 37. 
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Mr. W. G. Baywe proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fraser. 

Mi. Fraser—I thank you, gentlemen. Lam 
sure it is a very great pleasure to preside at such 
a very laige and very enthusiastic meeting, and 
T think it ts a matter of satisfaction to all of us that 
the resolutions put before you, so ably spoken 
to by the various speakers, have been carried un- 
animously.—(Cheers.) 

This brought the proceedings to a close. 

OF those present at the meeting the following 
signed the lists bearing the resolutions British 
81, German 20, American 15, other nationalties 16. 




















BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 


FOR YOKOHAMA FOR 1889. 
SRE GE wee 
Consul Ewstte to the Marquis of Satisnury. 
Yokohama, April 17th, 1890. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour to furnish you 
with my Report on the Foreign ‘Trade of this Port 
for the year ended December 31, 1889, accom 
panied by the ordinary returns based on the 
Statistics. published by the Bureau of Customs, 
and by a return of the number of British and 
Foreign Residents and Firms. 
The trade of this port during the past year com- 
pares with that of 1888 as follow — 























1889, 1888, 
€ £ 
Imports . 5,309,015 esses. 6,891,708 
Exports . + O51Q.1S4 cssees 6,276,743 
Total .,....11,828,169 .. 12,668,450 
Decrease in imports for the year 1889... 1,082,692 
Increase in exports for the year 1889 ... 242,411 





Actual decrease of trade for the year 1889 840,281 

It is only by comparing the amount of mer: 
chandise imported with the deliveries and stocks 
remaining that anything like a fairly correct esti 
mate can be formed of the volume of import trade. 
I have, therefore, availing myself of statistics 
furnished by the Yokohama General Chamber of 
Commerce, compiled a return extending over a 
period of three years of the importation of some of 
the principal articles of merchandise, the deliveries, 
and stocks, showing at a glance the increase or 
decrease in each case in 1889 as compared with 
1888. 

Summarising this return, there was a large 
falling-off in the deliveries of English and Bom- 
bay yarns, grey shirtings, prints, blankets, pig-iron, 
and sugar of all kinds; whereas indigo shirtings, 
Turkey reds, victoria lawns, mousseline de laine, 
and kerosene oil were more extensively dealt in. 

Stocks were on the whole heavier on December 
31 last than at the end of 1888, cotton yarns show- 
ing an increase of 3,399,000 Ibs., T-clotls 16,000 
Pieces, Turkey reds 36,600 pieces, and kerosene 
oil of 297,376 cases. 

IMPORTS. 

The business of the year under review has, asa 
whole, not been of a tory nature, exceed 
ingly few of the s ng up to 1888 
in quantity, and a rule, low. 

It will be observed in the following remarks on 
the course of trade for 1889, that whenever 1e- 
ference is made to quantities or prices these ave 
given both in local values and pounds sterling 
and English weights. This is in compliance with 
instructions, but it may be well to observe that for 
obvious reasons, among which is the question of 
exchange, the local quotations are the more 

































reliable. 
YARNS. 

The year commenced with stocks of English, 

395,200 Ibs. (23,964 piculs), and Bombay, 





642,800 Ibs. (4,821 piculs), both descriptions being, 
notwithstanding the new year’s holidays, very 
firm, and with 'a tendency to rise, ‘The demand 
remained good, English selling at better prices, 
and Bombays rather excited at an iacrease of 3s. 
134. (1 dol.) to 4s. 8d. (1 dol. 50 c.) per bale, but 
the Chinese new year soon caused complete stop- 
page in yarns and piece-gaods generally. 
Early in February business was vesumed and 
continued for some days, sales being made in all 
numbers at advanced values, During March there 
was absence of life in the market, though with 
moderate transactions in English 5 there was at 
one period considerable activity in Bombays at 
lower prices. : : 
After being very quiet, a fair demand set in for 
Bombays in April, good 16's being asked for, and 
moderately firm, though the continued rise. in 
Manchester prevented holders ftom being free 
sellers of English. Importers were very firm dur- 
ing May, and apart from a few small sales at 
slightly better prices, English were quiet and Bom. 


bays neglected. 
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Dulness amounting almost to stagnation was the 
ruling feature of June, till towards the end of the 
month there was'a sudden spurt of about 2,500 
bales at better prices, small sales in’ Bombays 
being made at generally falling tates. ‘The Eng 
lish movement did not hold on, and all kinds, 
including Bombays, were dull, with a weak market 
in July and August. 

A favourable change occurred in September, 
though the demand was not very strong, and 
holders, in sympathy with a good rise in Manches 
ter, were firm, Some considerable activity ensued 
for a short time, English selling at ghd. to 5d. 
(12 ¢. to 15 c.), and Bombays from 4s. gd. to 6s. 
4d. (1 dol.'50 c, to 2 dol.) per bale higher. Reports 
about the damage done to Japanese crops mateti 
ally assisted in creating this tempotary advance, 





While English were quiet in October, buyers 
constantly demanding fresh concessions, Bombays, 
on the contrary, came in for considerable atten 
tion, and though a slight improvement. took 
place in the former during a portion of November, 
the close of the year was unsatisfactory, Bumbays 
having also given way in sympathy with general 
depression and a further decline in Japanese spin 
nings. ‘The estimated stocks at close of year were 
English, 5,440 000 Ibs. (40,800 piculs), and 
Bombays, 1,800,000 (13,500 piculs), 

On the whole the trade has, owing to the con- 
stant tendency towards lower prices, been un 
favourable both to importers and Japanese dealers, 
Nor can it be said to be satisfactory as regards 
volume, owing largely, it is alleged, to cost in 
dyeing, atwibuted to the great hysdiaulic pressure 
for packing, to whi uglish y 8 are subjected, 
one of the reasons why Japanese-niade yain is 
becoming a more or less formidable competitor. 

GREY SHIRTINGS. 

Prices opened steady, but 8} ibs., not in stock, 
were wanted, and there was a brisk demand for 
Q Ibs. at slightly better rates before the end of 
January. After aquiet month a fair inquiry arose 
Yor both kinds, 9 Ibs. being a little higher and at 
firmer rates. 

‘they fell off early in May, but a little later glbs. 
attracted considerable attention, the firmness af 
holders, however, preventing a large business, 
though there were fair sales at tuifling advances, 

The attitude of importers soon stopped the 
demand, only sinall lots of 8} Ibs, being sold, and 
9 Ibs. quite neglected from June to August. 

Inquiry sprung up early in September, at an 
improvement of about 14. (24 c.) per piece, and a 
large business was done ing Ibs. In October there 
was a very limited request for g Ibs., and 82 ibs. 
were going at lower prices. Later on 8} Ibs, 
were asked for, the other kind being fairly well 
maintained at former values notwithstanding a 
decrease in demand, there being also inquiry for 
superior 8} Ibs., which were not on the spot. 
Estimated “stocks at the end of the year were 
236,000 pieces, closing prices being for 8lbs. ss. 
11d. to 75. 2d. (1 dol. 80 c. to 2 dol. 20c,), and for 
9 Ibs. 7s. to 8s. 4d. (2 dol. 15 ¢, to 2 dol. 65 

T-CLOTH. 

he previous year’s stocks were small, and early 
in January T-cloths were steady at last quotations, 
7 tus. ranging between qs. 5d. to 4s 7d. (1 dol, 
40c. tor dol. §§ ¢.). The demand soon dropped 
and little or nothing was done till March, wh 
there was a slight movement in lesser qualities 
with rather move inclination to buy in April. 

Rates were rather higher in May, and with good 
sales continued to be wanted. 

The few transactions in better kinds during 
June were followed by an inquiry for medium, 
though business during the next few months was 
on a sinall scale. 

After great dulness some desire was shown for 
middle quality in November, and towards the 
end of the season there were signs of a demand all 
round. 

Stocks on December 31 last were about 30,000 
pieces, and prices from 4s, 8d. to 6s. od. (1 dol. 
42} c. to 1 dol. 60 c.). 

FANCY COTTONS AND WooLLPns, 

In these there at first seemed more inclination 
for business, but the demand was of short duration 
save for velvet, of which there were large sales at 
fair prices, 

Indigo shirtings and Turkey reds next claimed 
attention, anda large business was also done in 
ltalians and mousselines, but for blankets there 
was no demand, 

Prints and other fancy cottons, as well as nearly 
all woollens, remained dull, though a few occasional 
sales were made, while indigo shirtings again met 
with fair inquiry towards the end of April. A liule 
later Turkey veds, middle and heavy weights, came 
into good demand, Mousselines were firmer, and 
some Italians were sold. 

Late in May there were fair sales in Turkey 














































































teds, and woollens generally showed improvements, 
more particularly [Malian cloth and mousselines, 

June was dull and with very limited business, 
but in July. there a moderate demand for 
Tukey teds and victoria lawns, more attention 
Leing also paid to velvets, Ita a 
August brought better pr nd. holders soon 
became so firm asto stop business. In September 

fair trade was done in coloured shistings and 

siey reds, with small sales of imousselines, 
coloured goods generally being scarce and inquir. 
ed after ati sed prices. 

A modetate general business marked October 
but at reduced values, the remaining part of the 
year being quiet, with small sales,” principally 
coloured shirtings, Turkey reds, and velvets, 

METALS. 

The business for 1889 was asa rule satisfactory 
to importers, caused chiefly by the continued 
advances in home cost, as it nay be safely said 
that at no one period could the equivalent of the 
prime cost be obtained; under the circumstances 
holders were, however, all the time current sellers 
of yoods bought at lower prices than ruled when 
tlhiey-arvived: 

Nall Rods,— Deliveries 5,608} cwls. (4,711 niculs) 
against 4,893 ewls. (4,110 piculs) in 1888, jae} 
ewts.(5,599 pieuls) in 1887, and 9,402} ewts. (7,898 
piculs) im 1886, “As stated in report for the past 
year, the demand is continually decieasing whilst 
wails show each year a larger business; 1889 has 
been an exception to this rule, the transactions in 
nailvods having somewhat incr eased, whereas 
those in nails have fallen-off, probably accounted 
for by the price of the former having, if anything, 
declined during the year, nails, of the other hand, 
steadily increasing in value. 

Iron’ Bars, Plates, aud Sheets,—Deliver ies, 
267,730 cwts. (225,643 piculs) ; in1888, 260,641% 
ewts. (218,939 piculs); and 1887, 232,3514 cwts, 
(196,675 piculs), 

Bais.—The year opened with rather a small 
stock, and parcels as they arrived were freely taken 
for reasons mentioned above, and the year showed 
a gradual hardening of prices, which was the pre- 
vailing feature of most metals, 

Plates and Sheets.—Prices for these did not 
increase in the same ratio as bars, and while the 
latter advanced during the year about 10 to 11 per 
ceut., plates were throughout quoted much the 
same, though the cost laid down advanced con- 
siderably, “Sheets advanced only about § per 
cent., while cost increased fully 15 per cent. 

Pig-lion, — Deliveries 60,3524 cwis. (50,696 
piculs) against 108,6593 cwts. (91,274 piculs) in 
1888, 44,091 cwts. (37,800 piculs)’ in’ 1887, and 
32,963y'5 cwts. (27,689 piculs) in 1886. 

here was a full stock left from last year, and 
prices of No. 3, north country, advanced but 
slowly in sympathy with the home market, value 
at end of year being only about 2} per cent, more 
than at the commencement, whilst home cost 
advanced some 124 per cent. during the same 
period, the general result of importations having 
been unsatislactory, 

Deliveries show a serious falling-off compared 
with 1888, when they were, however, very large as 
compared with previous years. This decline is 
probably accounted for by Japanese using up old 
stocks of setap-iron, &c., instead of buying pig at 
a comparatively high price, 

Galvanised Tron. —Deliveries in 1889, 11,657} 
ewts. (9,792 piculs), against 1888, 10,277) cwis, 
(8,633 piculs) ; 1887, 7.7974 cwis (6,550 piculs) ; 
1886, 4,2594 cwts. (3,578 piculs), ‘This continued 
to increase in importance, being in more demand 
for roofing, &c. ‘The year opened with next to no 
stocks, and prices, despite the advance in cost, 
about 2s. 78d. (85 c.) per ewt., have been pretty 
steady, any advance being checked by heavy ai 
tivals and holders meeting the market to effect pier 
clearances, rather than store their importations. 
At close of year there were comparatively heavy 
stocks, for which nothing like cost could be ob- 
tained, the result of trade in this article being 
generally disappointing. 

WwW s.— Deliveries during the past. year 
81,5334 ewls. (68,488 piculs); in 1888, 88,2283 
cuts. (74,112 piculs); in 1887, 86,607} cwts. (72,750 
piculs) ; and 75,612 ewts. (63,514 piculs) in 1886. 

Stocks amounted to some 23,809 ewis. (20,000 
piculs) when the year opened, and at the end of 
December last there were some 25,000 ewts. (214000 
piculs) on the spot, with heavy arrivals due very 
shortly. Prices advanced only some 5 to 12 per 
cent. with occasional fluctuations, though cost 
increased fully 25 to 30 per cent. * Holders met the 
market freely, and deliveries having fallen off, as 
compared with 1888, there have always been ample 
stocks in the market, 

Tin Plates —Deliv 











id mousselines, 






















































ies in 1889 were 7,050 

boxes ; in 1888, 5,1605 in 1886, 6,560; and in 1886, 

9,392. For the first time for some years there has 

been an increase in the deliveries of the article, 
Original trom 
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owing, probably, to a larger quantity being requir- 
ed for canning goods, and for which old kerosene 
tins are unsuited, therto the rule has been that 
while the consumption of petroleum increased, 
Lusiness in tin plates fell off, as old kerosene linings 
proved an excellent substitute. During. the past 
year prices declined, notwithstanding the increased 
impottation of kerosene, and a considerable rise, 
particularly during the latter part of the year, of 
the home cost. The result of this business has been 
unsatisfactory, stocks being some 1,250 boxes, 
against 600 in December, 1888. 

‘Taken all round, the year closed with a good 
stock of metals, but with small demand : the pros 
pects for the present season, looking at the higher 
prices for nearly everything at home, are good, 
and, if holders continue to be firm, a period of re 
munerative sales is at hand. 

PETROLEUM. 

What with the firmness of holders, and dealers 
having sufficient stocks, there were no sales during 
the first two months of the year, quotations being 
entirely nominal, Business early in March was 
large in American brands, at a lower range of 
prices, and 150,000 cases were sold at from 6s. 2d. 
to 6s. 2d. (1 dol. 973 c. 02 dol. 24 c.), after which 
some further considerable transactions took place 
at slightly better rates. April and May were quiet, 
prices remaining firm, and a few small sales only 
being made. 

‘The market was weaker in July owing to the 
arrival of 78,000 cases of Russian oil, several un- 
important transactions ata decline in quotations 
being effected during that mouth, though a large 
business was done towards the end of August. 

Dealers holditig nearly all the stocks, and there- 
fore disposed to wait, the market was steady but 
quiet al the beginning of September, after which 
there was an improved tendency, owing to rumour 
ed tise in Russian oil, and better prices in China. 

Heavy arrivals occurred in December, toa great 
extent sold “to artive,” and as the holdings were 
large, business was very dull, but quotations non 
Hy unchanged, being 6s. 6d. (2 dol.) per case f 
American Comet? biand and 6s. 4d. (1 dol. 95 
¢.) for Russian. 

Highest and lowest prices during 1889 were, for 
American 7s. 2d. to 6s 6d. (2 dol. 20 c. to 2 dol.), 
and for Russian 6s. 74d. to 6s. 2d. (2 dol. 3c, to 1 
dol. go c.). Stocks on December 31 last being 
heavy, and estimated at 476,596 cases against only 
179,220 in 1888, 

Reviewed generally, the past year has seen a 
further considerable expansion of the trade in this 
aiticle, deliveries having amounted to 1,844,820 
cases against 1,466,407 in 1888. Russian oil 
shared largely in the increase; no less than ro 
steamer cargoes were received here from Batoum, 
amounting in the aggregate to 756,253 cases, of 
which 301,378 were forwarded to Kobe, while in 
1888 the total import was only 251,935 cases. 

‘There has been a very marked improvement in 
the packing of Russian oil, and the Batoum fac- 
tories are now turning out tins and cases little, if 
at all, inferior tothose sent from the United States, 
This oil has consequently increased in favour 
among dealers, the area of consumption over 
which it is distributed widening very considerably. 
Though it has thus become a formidable competitor 
with American oil, it cannot be said that the latter 
has so far lost ground in Japan, as both imports 
and deliveries are larger than in previous years. 

The respective values of the two products 
are, however, approximating more aud more; thus 
where formerly there was for the most part a 
difference of 4d. to 6d. (10 ¢. to 15 c.) per case 
Letween the average selling prices of the various 
American brands and Russian oil, the difference 
during the past year has not averaged more than 
half that amou 

‘On the whole the trade for the past year has been 
a fairly remunerative one to importers. 

SUGAR. 

Quietness was the prevailing characteristic of the 
market in January, brown kinds continuing dull, 
with little doing in refined at easier prices, the 
general tendency being downwards. About the 
middle of February there was some activity, the 
bulk of some 28,000 bags‘ New Takao” being 
sold at Ifs. ofd. to 118. 2}d. (3 dol, 85 c. to 3 dol, 
gt c.), a8 also some stocks of 1 This spurt 
did not last, as the demand was small, and business. 
consequently limited, the balance of supplies of 
New ‘Takao being, however, held at the former 

notations. 
i In March there was fair demand for refined at 
an advanced price, and even sales of 1 Oo were 
effected, but the terms of a large transaction in 
Formosa were found difficult of settlement. 

Phe large sales of Takao which took place d 
ing the latter part of April were followed by quiet 




















































kinds, and large transactions at good prices took 
place in Takao, Taiwanfoo, &c., refined also 
advancing. 

By the end of May there was a quieter feeling, 
and little demand, due in a measure to the wet 
weather impeding distribution in the country. 
The first few days of June were dull, when a reviv- 
al took place, and 35,713 cwts. (30,000 piculs) of 
Takao changed hands; there were also large sales 
of refined at better prices. 

The market was remarkably quiet in July and 
August, but holders were firm, and. prices fairly 
well maintained. 

Great activity and cargo settlements in Takao 
and other brown kinds marked September, but 
“vefined” was dull and the market unsettled. 
Takao stood at 15s. 1d. (4 dol. 75 c.), and Taiwan 
at 14s. 3hd. (4 dol. 50c.) early in October; but 
the market of browns weakened slightly on fresh 
arrivals, remaining remaining firm’ and steady. 
Later on the stock of Formosa kinds become 
exhausted, and small parcels of Manila and 
Penang were disposed of, a large trade being done 
at the end of December in refined, though sellers 
had to make some concessions in prices. 

Business for the year in browns showed a fall- 
ing off as compared with 1888 of about 10 per cent. 
and in refined of about 15 per cent.; but the value 
of the trade in the latter was fairly well maintained 
by the higher prices ruling throughout. 

RAW COTTON. 

‘The trade in this important staple is a growing 
one, and has already assumed large dimensions, 
the importation for last year having been upwards 
of 8,000,000 Ibs., as against 3,793,000 Ibs. in 1888 

It is largely used in the numerous cotton spin 
ning mills erected in various parts of the empire 
and which are gradually affecting the import 
trade in cotton yarns. Large sums of money 
have been sunk in these undertakings, and as the 
Japanese cotton cop, always uncertain, is, even 
at the best of Limes, far short of the home demand, 
foreign cotton is now largely used with the 
native article to the extent of some 80 per cent, 

According to Japanese statistics, the annual 
cotton crop is about 41,000,000 Ibs.3. whereas the 
demand for cotton piece-goods, yarn, and thread 
is estimated at more than double that amount, the 
deficiency being made up by foreign importaions 
from China. 

Last year inquiries were instituted on the spot 
as to the possibility of using Indian raw cotton 
in the mills of this country with better results than 
the China staple; a commission investigated the 
question very minutely, and have reported favour- 
ably. 

‘This result is of great interest and value to ail 
concerned in the cotton trade, and immediate effect 
was given to the recommendations of the commis- 

jon, the raw produce having already arrived in 
Japan side by side with the manufactured Indian 
yarn. 

Some surprise has been felt that Bombay raw 
cotton can be shipped to this country and spun 
with the expectation of successfully competing with 
the foreign yarn placed on this market, but ing 
has shown very clearly, that compared with India, 
available labour is cheaper here. 

American cotton is also being imported; mixed 
with that from China it is expected to produce a 
quality of yarn better than that now tuned out by 
the mills. 



























































DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 

‘This is an increasing trade, large quantities of 
chemicals being impoited for manufacturing pur- 
poses, such as paper aud match maling, glass 
works, and other industries. They come chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, but a considerable 
portion is of German origin, 

The business is, judging by the Daily Import 
List,” compiled from customs returns, distributed 
among the majority of the importing firms of this 
port. 

The Japanese Government are themselves ma- 
mufactuners of caustic and other sodas, and sul 
phuric acid, which is shipped in considerable 
amounts to the China market, or sold to Japanese. 

Medicines for pharmaceutical purposes are also 
made ona laige scale at establishments generally 
reported to be furnished with Government lnans. 

Some impariers complain of the difficulties, al- 
most prohibitory, raised in regard to the sale of 
foreign drugs and medicines; these being con- 
stantly rejected by the Government analysts, as 
not being up to the standard of the Japanese 
Pharmacoperia, and it appears, from a recent Go- 
vernment notification to Japanese traders, that 
this condition will in future be strictly enforced, 

The standard is, Tam infouned, higher than 
that of England, and necessitates the preparations 
submitted to the test being chentically or absolute 
ly pure and free from inherent impurity, such as 
























and anactive demand at higher prices set in for 
refined. Next came another movement for brown 
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bismuth without a trace of arsenic, which mature 
places in it for medicinal purpose. 





Chemically pure medicaments are, am assured, 
not needful, absolutely pure chemicals being only 
used for scientific purposes, 

Under the Japanese pharmacopaia, iodide of 
potash is required to be 97 per cent. pure; in the 
British it is 95 per cent. 

This staple article, when pure, turns a yellow 
colour; it is vejected by the trader, and deliquesces, 
not containing what is called free salt. 

The whole question, being of great’ importance 
to Japanese consumers and foreign importers, is 
entitled to earnest attention. 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

After the usual stagnation of business at the be- 
ginning of the year, the market re-opened, when 
holders proved very strong, prices being in’ some 
cases higher. Buyers had, moreover, apparently 
satisfied their most urgent requirements, but, not 
withstanding a large number of rejections in hanks 
and filatmes, a fair amount of buying was done 
for a short time, Transactions in Re-reels and 
Oshiu were, however, small, though there was a 
tolerable demand for Kakedas. 

February commenced dull, but after the Chinese 
new year and the declaration of the New Con- 
stitution a good amount of buying at fair prices, 
equally divided between Europe and America, 
took place. 

Lie was done in hanks, but filatures had a 
fair amount of attention, There was also more 
demand for ve-reels, as well as for kakedas, 
though they soon shared the fate of Oshin, in 
which there was no business. 

In March tere was a fair amount of business 

almost exclusively for Ametica, chiefly in Shinshiu 
filatures; re-reels and kakedas were also wanted, 
but unobtainable. The European demand was 
small, owing to the pending financial crisis, re 
sulting from the Panama Canal, copper syndicate, 
and other affairs. 
The market in April was dull, the improved de- 
mand for Europe not resulting in much business, 
prices being strong, though stocks had lessened, 
but there was a decided’ improvement for New 
York towards the 15th. The whole business was, 
however, insignificant, and principally in hanks, 
good Shinshiu and the class of Yoshia. 

Small daily transactions in hanks and filatures, 

ncipally for Europe, marked May, suitable silks 
for Ametica being scarce; and about the end of the 
month favourable reports were current regarding 
the new crop, notwithstanding the lateness of 






































inning of June was dull, but news about 
insufficient crops in ‘Europe soon brought about a 
demand, with a decidedly firmer market tor old 
silk, absorbing general attention, New silk arrived 
on the rath, six days eatlier than last year, the first 
batch of re-reels, No. 1 Joshu being bought at g7/. 
os. 1}d., (625 dol.), and Koshu filatures about 110 
if al g8l. ris. 18d. (635 dol.). Prices, however, 

dvanced, and roa/. 8s. gd. (660 dol.) was re- 
fused for Shinshu filaune No. 1. 

There was some buying of old silk in July, but 
the assortment was poor and stock exhausted, litle 
being done in new sill, though arrivals consider- 
ably exceeded sales, as holders showed no readi- 
ness to sell, hoping for better prices later on. A 
great demand shortly arose, and on the 16th ove 
solitary purchaser made a tush for filatures, and 
re-teels at full rates, which others were evidently 
unable to follow. “Purchases for Europe wet 
however, soon in full swing tor a short time, not s0 
for the American market. 

‘Till the middle of August business was dull 
when a brisk demand for Europe set ity 
hi prices being obtained for really good quality. 
Vihis was followed by a desire on the part of sellers 
to move, and prices weakened : full-sized filaures 
were pressed for sale, and a large business was 
done both for Europe and America, 

September was marked by three rushesthe 
first from America which was soon over. The 
came one from Ew ope, leading to a large busitess 
at hardening prices for fine kinds, Wheu thishad 
exhausted itself there was a lull, followed by ano- 
ther spurt at steadily increasing prices, whic at 
last made buyers hesitate, 

On October 2 a buyer for Ameri 
chasing on a. large scale, which disorganised the 
market, and the Japanese, becoming conhdent, at 
once taised their prices. On that day 80,000 Ib. 
(600 piculs) of good filatures and re reels change 
hands, On the 13th a strong demand set in lor 
Europe, and again for America, resulting in heavy 
purchases. At the end of the month the highest 
prices paid were (per picul of 1333 Ibs.) Best 
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hanks, 1o7/, os. 58d. (665 dol.) ; extia filatur stall 
|sizes, 1310. 195. 42d. (820 dol.) ; No, 1 Shunlit 
| filatures, 1332, 118. 64d. (810 dol.) ; Now tre 1% 
1261. 16s, 3d. to 1231. 83. 53d, (760 dol. 0 77 
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dol.), and No, 1 kakedas, 118/. 11s. 10}d. to 
1161. 193. 834. (740 dol. to 750 dol. 

November opened quiet, vise in exchange and 
absence of demand preventing operations. There 
was, however, great activily about the 15th, chiefly 
in filatures and hanks, kakedas continuing to be 
purchased to some extent, but hanks soon be- 
coming neglected aud firmly held. ‘Towards the 
middle of this month it became clear that previous 
estimates of the year’s crop were excessive, it 
having been generally supposed that 6,000,000 !bs. 
(45,000 piculs) would be available, ‘This amount 
liad now, however, to be reduced by about 1,333,333 
Ibs. (10,000 piculs), the falling-off evidently due to 
unfavourable weather dining the rearing. 

The month closed with a quieter market aud 
very moderate business, owing to absence of su- 
perior silks, firmly held for higher prices. 

‘Though there was some buying for Europe early 
in December the market was generally quiet; this 
was followed by fair daily business for Europe 
and America, without very marked features, and 
less than at the same time during 1888. 

WASTE SILK. 

As compared with 1838, wastes improved in 

January last, and a_ considerable business was 
done, principally in Noshi, filature, and Kibiso at 
advancing prices; no sales were, however, effected 
in Mawata. 
February the market was quiet and the selec- 
1» poor, Noshi being conspicuous by its absence. 
Some business was done during the earlier part of 
the month in filatuce Kibiso, bat the pierced 
cocoon season closed about this time. 

‘There was considerable business for the time 
the year in Noshiand Kibiso during March, thou 
much hampeced by searcily of selection and poor- 
Mies of quality still on hand; and few sales of 
Mawata continued to be made. 

Stocks were low in April, but moderate transac- 
tions in Kibiso were conipleted, the market showing: 
no life, and business being insignificant in May. 

Auifle more activity marked June, with inquiry 
for Noshi, of which, liowever, there were no good 
qualities, as the season was cl what stocks 
remained having been thoroughly picked through. 

For July business in old waste was very small, 
with nothing doing in new, though there were 
fairly large arrivals. 

Inquiries for Noshi_ and Kibiso, made about 
that Lime, ended in nothing, as buyers and sellers 
held considerably different views regarding values. 

Business in the new crop fairly opened in 
August, but was only on a moderate scale, prices 
being too high for the bulk of buyers. The market 
was aclive and business large in September, 
pierced cocoons and better classes of waste being 
heavily purchased ; less was done in medium and 
lower grades of Noshi and Kibiso, these being held 
at too high prices to meet buyers’ views. 

October opened with a fairly active market in 
cocoons and Noshi, but buyers soon held back, as 
not only did sellers. endeavour, though unsuccess 
fully, to create an advance, but the rise in ex- 
change also impeded business. Later on there 
was a temporary increase in business, the chief 
Uansactions being in Noshi, the higher grades 
specially, and strongly sought for; large sales 
took place, the medium kinds, such as Joshu 
Noshi, being principally dealt. Phe superior 
grades, filatures Noshi, also found buyers, but, as 
stocks were comparatively small and prices high, 
no very large business was done, Though all 
through this month (November) Kibiso was in 
rather less demand than Noshi, a fair business was 
done in this class of waste 

During December a fair daily business was 
done for Europe, principally Switzerland, but 
though a fall in exchange was of some benefit to 
exporters, purchasers were not anxious, and sel- 
ers, relying on the future, did not press sales. 

Briefly, the sille trade for 1389 may be summed 
up as follows :— ps $ 

In raw silk there was less in quantity and more 
in value, the highest prices being reached on Oc 
toher 31, when Shinshu filature of extra grade, 
12/15 den., which on September 13 stood at 103/. 
(660 dol.), was as high as 131. 19s. 44d. per picul 
of 133} Ibs., all classes having advanced in propor- 
tion. On December 31 last the prices for fine 
quality filaires were fully 20 per cent. higher 
than on January 1, 1889, to which must be added 
the further disadvantage to the exporter of a 
considerably higher exchange. 

With the exception of the farmers, who pretty 
generally, owing to a system of advances, dispose 
of their cocoons at low prices, other Japanese 
interested in silk, the filateur and dealer, must 
have made large profits, in consequence of the 
tush caused by the moderate quantity produced in 
Europe, and the fact that the crop here also turned 
out smaller by some thousands of bales than at 
first anticipated. 

In waste silk a large business was also done, 
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though nothing like the stir int Prices in 
creased irregularly, some classes of Noshi and 
filatue Kibiso advancing from 10 per cent. to 20 
per cent., while Joshu or Noshi, for instance, was 
no dearer than in 1888. The’ stocks at close of 
year were about 1,600,000 Ibs. (12,000 piculs). 

‘The general demand for “ waste” has tended 
thronghout towards the better qualities, the com: 
mon kinds appearing to go gradually more and 
more out of favour. 

MANUFACTURED SILKS. 

‘These are a sapidly g article of export, 
and numerous large factories, with the latest ap 
proved machinery, have statted up in various 
directions. ‘The foreign demand is steadily in 
creasing, but reliable statistics of recent date on a 
question of such importance to Japanese and 
foreigners are sought for in vain, 

The export under this head amounted last year 
to 426,000/, against 235,000/. in 1888, and 2,205/. 
in 1879. 





















TEAS. 

A little activity was apparent shortly after the 
year opened, though business was unimportant, as 
holders were firm with the small stocks left; to 
wards the end of January there was nothing’ do- 
ing, Uhe season being virtually at an end. 

On April 30 some 93,333 Ibs. (700 piculs) ar 
rived and were almost entiely bought at from 52. 
75. 11d. to 6L. 35. 4d. (35 dol. to 4o dol.) the leaf, 
and liquor being up to last yeat’s first arrivals. 

he May market was very active, more par- 

atly dating the latter part of the month, and 
everything was readily purchased at prices equal 
to those of last year, though the tea was now 
found not to be up to former quality. 

Throughout June there was also much buying, 
principally medium and low grades, with prices 
very firm and tather higher than those of 1888. 
The first crop finished about the 21st, and the 
second commenced to arrive freely. Total settle- 
ments, up to the 28th amount to 16,106,667 Ibs. 
(120,800 piculs), as ag (040,000 Ibs, (112,800 


































piculs) last year, quotations being =— 
Srenuixo, Coxnever. 
24 de 4 db Dollars. 
Common ., +117 Ilo2 0 3 Iter 
Good common... 2 3 4}to2 6 6 131014 
Medium -2 9 7}lo2 15 10h 15 to 17 
Good ine 1219 0 to3 2 14 181019 
Fi +3 5 3 to311 6 20to22 
Finest +314 7}to4 0 10} 23 to 25 
Choice . -4 7 Ihlo4 13° 4} 27 10.29 
Choicest 419 Tho — —-ghto— 


Stocks, 866,666 I 
medium and finest. 

Owing to unsatisfactory news about the home 
market, July opened with small. transactions, 
which, however, increased as the month grew older, 
though prices, particularly for lower grades, were 
high—too high, in fact, when compared with those 
ruling outside of Japan. 

A fair amount of business was done during the 
first part of August, with easier prices, though the 
Japanese showed no disposition to urge sales. 

Throughout September the market was active 
with repeated business of considerable dimensions 
in low grades, which advanced 3s. 19d. (1 dol.) per 
picul ; the tea offering was, however, of the poorest 
quality. 

October was quiet till the end, when there was 
rather more doing, though desirable teas con- 
tinued scarce. 

The business done in November was, on the 
whole, fair, though, notwithstanding a firm mar- 
ket, the tea on offer was very limited, low grades 
being apparently exhausted, and nothing above 
fine coming forward. 

December was quiet, with firm prices and stocks 
on 31st, about 200,000 Ibs. (1,500 piculs). 

Quotations at close of year were: — 

‘Quauity. 


bs. (6,500 piculs), principally 
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Pa a ae Dollars. 
Common .. Tigotez 23 . 12 0013 
Good 256 2 89m. 14 15 
Medium 2120 21S Ge 10 17 
Good medium . 2186 3 SO 18 20 
Fine 3.83 31F 6c a 22 








with no “finest,” “choice,” or choicest.” 

A somewhat curious feature about the tea busi- 
ness of this place is that sifipments to the maikets 
of the United States have steadily decreased, and 
were about 6,000,000 Ibs. less last year than in 
1887, those to Canada and Europe have respec 
tively increased 1,683,000 Ibs. and 441,000 Ibs. 

Coprer. 

After almost complete stagnation and the in- 
jeffectual offering of some small parcels, business 
began too look up again towards the end of 
| February, and there being a demand for China a 
few smail sales of refined at 3/. 148. gd. to 3l. 155. 
38d. were effected. 

Bad reports from India and Europe, however, 
soon again depressed the market, and buyers, 











awailing the resull of the pending crisis, abstained 
frow purchase, 

‘The report of the failure of the French syndicate 
caused much uneasiness in this market, and as 
both sellers and buyers were watching the course 
of events, there were no transactions, prices being 
quite nominal, 

This dulness was only relieved toa slight extent 
by small purchases of Arada at 2l. 115. 83d. (16 
dol. 50 c.), and Segawa at 2l. 138. gd. (17 dol. 
50 ¢.), for China, until July, when a fair and i 
Greasing demand set in} both for India and Chin: 
arrivals in outside chops finding ready buyer 
Arakawa at 21. 8s. 54d. (15 dol. 50c.), and Fura- 
kawa at al. 10s. gd. (16 del. 26 c.). 

Alter this prices went up, and buyers withdrew 
from the market, 2f. 15s. 4d. (17 dol. 75,c.) being 
asked for Segawa. Holders remained firm for 
some time, but a trifling business was ultimately 
done at rather lower rates, 

ToBAcco. 


Prices in the interior were very high about the 
beginning of the year, but supplies on the spot 
wete obtained at slightly lower rates than those 
ruling in December, and speedily bought up for 
shipment to Europe. 

‘This neatly exhausted the stocks of desirable 
quality of Joshu and Hadano, the remainder being 
fuimly held at prohibitive prices: Joshu quoted at 
U. 15s. 11d. (11 dol. 50 c.) per picul of 133$ Ibs. 
and Hadano at 2l. os. 74d. (13 dol.). 

Demand still continued, but country stocks had 
rapidly decreased, the little left early in March 
Leing of most inferior quality. A few further 
shipments, the balance of purchases for export 
made in Apcil, practically closed the season. 

Small quantities still came in dusting May and 
June, but the mixed and poor quality of goods, as 
well as heavy rains,and generally unsettled weather 
interfered with business. What little was left, 
being taken up late in June, the market became 
bare and the season was closed. 

About the end of December the quality and 
quantity of the new ctop was reported to be in- 
sufficient, and prices were firm, sales to the extent 
of about 213,333 Ibs. (1,600 piculs) being made at 
prices ranging from 12. tos. 1d. (9 dol. 25 c.) for 
Joshu to 42. 17s. 4d. (11 dol. 506), and even 22, 
155. 6d. (14 dol.) for Hadano. 

‘Since then the unsatisfactory rumours have 
heen fully confirmed, the available crop for this 
season being not only very inferior in quality, but 
about one-half in’ quantity, 

RICE. 

Only a limited business was done during the 
earlier part of the year, and prices fluctuated with 
a downward tendency, being rather in favour of 
buyers about the middle of May, though so Ii 
was offering that transactions were necessai 
sinall, In June, best quality stood at 6s. ro}d. ( 
dol. 20 c.) per picul of 133$ Ibs., continuous bad 
weather and numerous inundations in July caused 
fears for the harvest, and stocks being reduced to 
a very low ebb, heavy speculation set in and soon 
tnade prices prohibitory for foreign trade. Severe 
storms in September eaused further damage to the 
new crops, and manipulators forced the market up 
to 118. 6]d. (3 dol. 60 c.) in October, the year 
closing at 10s. 4$d. (3 dol. 20 c.) per picul. 

For the whole of Japan the past year has been a 
most important one, the trade in this article 
amounting to some 190,000 tons of which fully 
three-fourths was contributed by Kobe. 

During the period under review several new mills 
for cleaning rice with foreign machinery were start- 
ed by Japanese, and turned out some 26,000 tons, 

The Government, finding so laige an increase 
in exports, have decided to cease making shipments 
to Europe on their own account. 

FISH OIL, 

The year commenced with a weak market, and 
though dealers appeared willing to meet sellers, 
they were not over anxious to do anything at 11s, 
8d. to 11s. 104d. (3 dol. 75 c. to 3 dol. 80 c.) 
per picul of 133} lbs. A’ Tew small purchases 
were made, but not continued, as holders raised 
their demands till they reached 12s. 53d. (4 dol. 
15 c.) eaily in March, Later on this article was 
sought after, but supplies were absent, though 
ultimately some 7,000 cases changed hands at 
138. qi. to 13s. Std. (4 dol. 35 c. to 4 dol. 45 c.). 

Some further business was also done at’ 138. 
6}d. to 13s. 84d. (4 dol. 4oc. to 4 dol. 45 ¢.), but 
dull home markets affected trade, and purchasers 
held off. 

During the balance of the year, sundry sales were 
efiected at quotations ranging between 13s. od. 
and 13s. 6hd. (4 dol. 35 c. to 4 dol. 25 ¢.), which 
latter was maintained in December, 

MAPE SKED. 

The market opened nominally at 11s. (3. dol. 
50 c.), Lut fell to gs. od. (3 dol. 10 c.), with no 
buyers ; a demand for home consumption soon put 
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it up to 12s. 5d. (3 dol. 95 ¢.), at, which 
out of the question ; a state of things w! 
till the season closed in May. 
he new crop was up to average in quality and 
quantity, prices starting in July at os. 8d. (3 dol. 
10 c,), steadily rising, till about the middle of 
October they reached 13s. and 13s. ad. (4 dol. 
5 ¢, and q dol. 10 c.) with small stocks and no- 
thing doing. 
At the close of the year values had slightly 
fallen, and quotations were nominally 115. B}d. 
(3 dol. 60 c.). 
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WHEAT. 
‘The absence of desirable stocks and price were 
at fist a bar to. business, purchases for home 
consumption tending to strengthen the market, 
which for some time stood at 6s. 14d. (1 dol. 95 c.) 
per picul. In April, however, holders weakened, 
and upwards of 3,572 ewts. (3,000 picu's) changed 
hands at 5s. 7}d. to 5s. od. (1 dol. 82} c. to 1 dol, 
85c.) per 1334 Ibs. Some further sales being 
effected, stocks decreased, and the prospects of the 
new crop not being very favourable, dealers 
became firm, for a short time only, and early in 
June prices were down to 5s. 5d. (1 dol. 75 c.) 

With a good demand, first arrivals of the new 
crop were taken up at 5s. 6d. (1 dol. 80 c.) during 
the first part of August, though subsequent busi- 
ness was done at rather lower rates. 

‘The ideas of Japanese soon changed, and after 
holding back for some time, purchasers took 300 
tons for export at 6s. 6d. (2 dol. § ¢.), which at once 
caused arise to 7s. 13d. to 7s. 34d. (2 dol. 25 ¢. to 2 
dol. 30 c.) at which figure export is impossible. 

In October and November prices fluctuated, 
some purchases being made at 5s. 114d. (1 dol. 
824 c.). Quotations at close of the year were 6s. 
2d. (1 dol. go} c.) to 6s, 42. (1 dol. g§ c.). 

Cotton manufactures do not show any percep- 
tible increase since 1869, and a ing off as 
compared with last year of some 260,000/. 

Woollen and mixed cotton and woollen manu- 
factures have increased since 1886, but are 
10,0001. less than in 1888. 

Metals have quadrupled since 1869 as regards 
the amount represented in sterling, but show a 
decrease during 1889 of some 350,0001. 

‘The Sugar trade has grown largely in volume, 
but is also less than in 1888. 

Kerosene Oil has made large strides, and the 
quantity imported during the year under review 
is nearly double that of 1885. 

Miscellaneous western goods have been subject 
to considerable fluctuations, and call for no special 
remarks. 

Of miscellaneous eastern the most important ar- 
ticle is raw cotton, the volume of which is rapidly 
increasing. 

As regards tice, this article has, fortunately for 
Japan itself, not been required since 1885 until last 
year, when, owing to partial failure of the crop and 
a heavy “corner” by Japanese speculators, a small 
quantity of the foreign article found a market. 

Silk has doubled in volume during the last ten 
years. 

Silkworm eggs are practically nil. In 1869 
considerably over 1,000,000 cards were exported, 
and last year not 10,000; this is, however, more 
than in 1888, owing (o the insufficiency of the silk 
in Enrope. 

Tea figures for 2,000,000 Ths. more than ten 
years ago, and upwatds of 18,000,000 Ibs. more 
than in 1869. 

Coal exported is said to be for ship’s use, but as 
a fact is not, steamers being, by the interpretation 
put on the treaties, allowed to export it duty free; 
all coal carried in sailing ships is chargeable with 
duty. This trade has increased 34,000 tons since 
1879. 

Copper :alivwsi-aceguatderable'thetinserascom- 
pared with 1879 and 1888, though the export has 
fallen off with reference to the intermediate years. 

From the import table it will be seen that, apart 
from cotton yarns, Italians, shistings, T-cloths, 
victoria lawns, sugar, molasses, and g: 
iron, almost exclusively in the hands of local British 
firms, a very large percentage of the business in 
other articles is also transacted by them. 

As regards exports our firms here deal largely 
in tea, copper, tobacco leaf, straw braid and paper, 
also (0 a considerable extent in silk, rice, fish oil, 
and awabi shells. 

CUSTOMS DUES. 

‘The duties paid during the past year amounted 
4504 as against 462,4461. in 1888. 
is a matter of regret that Iam unable to 
mention. the custom-house at this port in terms of 
unqualified praise. Many signs have been apparent 
of a desire to meet the growing requirements of 
trade, but much still rema to be de Com 
plaints about delays and excessive routine are 
general, and not without foundation. 














































































excuancr. 
Owing to the fall in silver, exchange declined 


Digitized by Gox gle 


in January, though money was scarce, and in good 
demand. ‘During the following two months rates 
remained fairly steady, but business was dull, and 
little doing either in bank or private paper. 
In sympathy with the fall in silver, exchange 
declined in April, though closing steady. 
Firmness, with an upward tendency, money 
being scarce and in strong dem: set in early in 
May, and continued with trifling fluctuations ull 
end of year. 
Private, 4 
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SHIPPING. 


The foreign carrying trade of this port was dis 
tributed as follows :— 
Per cent. 







66 

145 
German 9 
French 8 
Notwegian . 2h 


The total of foreign shipping amounted to 442 
vessels, with a capacity of 766,063 tons, as against 
410 ships of 688,480 tons in 1888, Of these, 54 
were sailing vessels, 23 being British, 19 American, 
10 German, and 2 Norwegian, representing a total 
tonnage of 51,373 tons, an increase of 7 ships and 
4,617 tons over 1888. 

The total steam tonnage was 714,690 tons, re- 
presented by 388 steamers, being in excess of 1888 
25 ships and 72,966 tons. Of all the steamers, 
269 were British, aggregating 485.687 tons, an 
increase over 1888 of 35 ships and 81,372 tons. 

In connection with these details, reference must 
be made to the line of Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers put on at the close of 1888 between this 
portand Bombay. The first vessel of this branch 
artived here in January, 1889, and was followed 
by others at pretty regular intervals, until in De- 
cember last 20 had arrived here vid ports of call, 
their tonnage being 31,104 tons, 

Another citcumstance with regard to shipping 
may also be mentioned. In June last the first 
vessel, a British steamer, arrived here direct from 
Batoum with kerosene oil ; she was followed during 
1888 by two others, also British, their colle 
tonnage being 5,462 tons, During the year under 
review there arrived direct from Batoum, laden 
with kerosene oil, seven British steamers with an 
aggregate tonnaye of 11,782 tons. 

‘The regular mail lines are :— 




















































Tons. 

Oriental and Occidental (Bri 80,735 
Peninsular and Oriental (British)...... 74,088 
Canadian Pacific (British) 64,774 
Pacific Mail (British) ., 2,401 
‘Total +:221,298 

"Tons. 

Pacific Mail (American)... » 85,796 
Messager ies Maritimes (French) ...... 62,580 
Nord. Deutsche (German) 23,060 





The above summary of mail lines includes an 
item of 2,401 tons, being the net tonnage of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s steamer China, 
which was built on the Clyde and continues to run 
under the British flag, all the other ships of that 
company being American, The China is a fine 
vessel, of 4.939°83 gross tonnage, and makes 
temarkable passages. 

Of shipping other than British, Japanese shows 
during the past year as compaied with 1888 a 
deciease in ships of 130, but an increase of 
104,022 tons; American the same number of ships, 
and an increase of 431 tons; German a decrease 
of 4 ships and 926 tons; French a decrease of 1 
ship and 4,476 tons. 

Both are satisfactory proofs that British mer. 
cantile shipping interests are well to the fore and 
gaining ground. Twenty years ago with a general 
foreign tonnage of less than 500,000 (ons, the 
percentage of British tonnage was rather more than 
37) whereas last year, when the foreign. shipping 
Tepresented 766,000 tons, the British’ percentage 
was neatly 66, On the other hand, the percentage 
of foreign tade for the whole of Japa ed in 
British ships in 1882 was 48, while last year it had 
risen to over 62. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 
POPULATION, 

The number of foreigners, exclusive of Chinese 
residing here, on December 31 last was 1,549, of 
whom 720 were British, showing an increase of 38 
in the general foreign population, and of 12 in the 
British portion, Of Chinese there were 2 993, as 
against 2,981 in 1888. On the above date there 
| were 331 foreign firms established here, and of these 
57 were British, ‘The enclosed return shows the 
gradual and steady increase during the past ten 
‘Years of the foreign population of this port. 






















































The Japanese population of Yokohama was 

121,985, and of the prefecture of Kanagawa 958,653, 

‘The latest census (December 31, 1888) makes 

the entire population of the empite 39,007,234, of 

which 23,008,445 were males and 19,598,789 females, 
EDUCATION. 

Yokohama has 59 schools, of which 1 is normal, 
7 are rural elementary, 31 private elementary, 1 
commercial, and 19 general private. 

In the prefecture of Kanagawa there are 668 
schools, of which 603 are rural elementary, 36 
private elementary, 2 rural, and 27 general private. 

According to the latest returns there are 27,500 
educational establishments in the Empite, namely, 
2 universities, r higher normal, 45 ordinary nor. 
mal, 7 higher middle class, 50 ordinary middle 
class, 25,530 elementary, 18 female first class, and 
1,847 general scliools; of these 39 are supported by 
the Government, upwards of 25,000 by the muni- 
cipalities of vations places, the vest being private 
schools. 

In the last edition of a well-known Japanese 
encyclopzedia, published in Tokyo, it is stated that 
the number of industial and commercial com: 
panies in Japan is 2,038, with an aggregate capital 
of nearly 68,000,000 Mexican dol.; of these 144 are 
agricultural, 1,360 industrial, 374 commercial, and 
159 transport companies. 

In 1881 the Tokyo Meiji Life Insurance Com- 
pany was started with a capital of 100,000 yen,* 
and a reserve fund of 7,783 yen, whith latter had, 
in 1889, increased to 231,099 yen. During the year 
ended July last, 5,609 lives were insured for sums 
amounting to 2,849,200 yen, the claims paid being 
31,600 yen, 

The ‘Tokyo Marine Insurance Company was 
started in 1879, and appears to be a flourishing 
institution, IU has a capital of 1,000,000 with a 
reserve of 144,366 yen, and in 1888 had 41 branches 
or agencies; the amount of insurances effected is, 
by latest statistics, 19,736,356 yen. 

ROADS. 

On January 1, 1889, there were, exclusive of 
mere country paths, 22,020 miles of high road; of 
these 5,127 miles are maintained by the Imperial 
Government, and the rest out of prefectural funds, 

RAILWAYS. 

‘The construction in Japan of railways was first 
considered in 1870, and, on December 31 last, 
1,040} miles were open to traffic; 421 miles are 
under construction, and expected to be opened dur- 
ng the current year, and 437 miles, also under 
construction, are to be opened subsequently, 

During the first period of railway communication 
(May ito’ December, 1872), the length of the Im- 
perial Government lines was 18 miles, the number 
of passengers being 495,078, and. the amount of 
goods transported 457 tons. 

In the year ending March 31, 1889, the length 
of the Government lines was 446 miles; 8,404,776 
passengers, and 616,913 tons of goods were con- 
veyed. 

At the present moment there are numerous 
private railway companies, some of the principal 
being the Japan Railway Company, the Rid md 
Railway Company, the Sanyoda Railway Com- 
pany, and the Kiushiu Railway Company. 

TRAMWAYS. 

Three have been opened to the public; one is in 
this prefecture, one in ‘Tokyo, and one up north, 
between Yokogawa and Shin’ Karuizawa, which 
serves as a connecting link for railway communi- 
cation from the south with the town of Naoetsu. 

WATER TRANSPORT, 

The total capacity of ships of foreign build, owned 
by Japanese, was, in January, 1888, 133,297 tons, 
of which 72,322 tons were steamers, and of the 
latter about two-thirds were over 500 tons burden. 
‘The two principal steamship companies are the 
Nippon Yusen Kwaisha (Japanese Mail Steamship 
Company), and the Ozaka Shoshen Kwaisha 
(Ozaka Merchant Shipping Company) 

‘The number of trading junks (ships of Japanese 
build) on that date was 17,194. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

A note on the proposed scheme of harbour works 
at Yokohama appeared in the report for 1883; all 
the preliminary steps are now settled, and work is 
to commence next month, ‘The general opinion is 
that when completed the additional facilities to be 
afforded will give a great impetus to trade. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

This was introduced some five years ago; there 
are at present in different. parts of Japan six com: 
panies with a total number of lights amounting (0 
22,300, of which 11,000 are actually in use. One 
of these companies is now perfecting a scheme for 
lighting Yokohama, 
ig at the commencement of these remarks 
mentioned the population of Japan, it may not be 
inappropriate to state in conclusion, and on the 
authority of the Kukumin Shimbun one of the 
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leading newspapers, that_on the 2oth December 
Jast there were in this Empire 302,628 officials, 
Which is in the proportion of 82 pet 1,000 persons. 


Thave, &e., 
J.J. ENSLIE, 








(Signed) 





Rerurn or Principat Articers or Exrony 
rRom YOKOHAMA DURING THE YEARS 1889- 





























































































1888. 
1889, 1 
Articles, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
£ 2 
Silk, raw Lbs. $44444676 4,100,799 6,229,601 3,992,880 
Silk, noch Tbs 216.410 Btolst7 
Bille! waste (kibiso sLi haat 134s 
Silk, jama. .aLbs: = 71016 
Silk, tloss Cbs, rao 25,416 
Total ... Lbs. 8.843084 44514429 10,343.10 
Cocoons sookbSs 351844 3003 42,040 
ea Tbs’ ag,B)4.101 sosrieq 25,d08- pty 
Rice i incnnGwten = 34071 
Coal, ship wee Tons’ 61,848 skesy Sor 
Copper cinTOws —3,88$ 183,899 “4.695 
Fish and shell shy 
dried, and various.Lbs. 6,938,121 134,632 2,613,08$ 
Miscellaneous — 
Bronze ware w= = 35318 
Clothing and’ ap- 
parel, and. raw 
matetials thereof.— 10,78 — 85,374 
Cotton piece-goods.Pcs. 139,889 12,941 1g7,041 AatyNE 
Drugs, medicines, and 
chemicals — = 22,349 — 26,06 
Fans ‘Nos. 6,826,893 19,708 
Ginseng 22000 Lbs. = 60,709 ge40 
Iriko or béche-de 
mer se bbs. 46s 17498 
riko or bécherde 
mer Cwts. = — 
Lacqueed wares, — 715766 
Mushrooms... Lbs, §4876§ 301037, 
Mushrooms 1...Cwts. = = $03 
Paper, vations. — aasi9 
Paper ware ve = = 
Porcelain and ea 
thenware = = ai96s 
Silk handke:chiefs Doz. 619,596 324037 = 
Silk handkerchiefs Nos. — = 40t3.095 
Seaweed. cut and 
various Cwts, 44,169 20,263 71,287 
Straw plait "Rdles. gigas 161343988794 
Sill prece-goos ces” 33,893 Bortoa 10,793 
ibaa 
Cty aes 
m7 
Sundries... 20448 38,096, 
Total ... — = hes area 
Foreign produce and 
manufactures. — = S874 = g0,8a8 
Grand total... — 65109154 «6 a70,43 
Recarirutation. 
Values. 

Auticles. 188 1888. 
Silk... ng 451,629 4,384,927 
Cocoons ..... 1 39,603 37,482 
Tea. 503.114 50.028 
Rice SS A — 18,456 
Coal (for ship's use)... 58,059 45v09t 
Copper x 183,899 240,811 
Fish. 134,632 69,937 
Miscellaneous ........ 14033,244 840,583 
Foreign produce and 

manufactures 55.174 70,828 
Total . 6,519,154 6,276,743 


Exchange.—1 dol 351}. 


Return or pRincrpaL ARTICLES or Import 


To YOKOHAMA DURING THE Years 1889 1888, 


1889. 1888, 
Quantity, Value. Quantity, Value. 
2 





Articles. 
Cotton manufactures— 
Chintzes & prints...Yds, 
DriNS teens 
Satins, cotien 
Shirtings, grey... 
Shictingss white 
Shirtings, dyed 
Shirtings, twilled Yds, 
T.-cloths 








3.864 


















Turkey-reds - E0M3.267 
Velvets ‘ 11,482,800 
Yarns (not inci 

ing India) 18,163,976 718,338 
Indian yarns, S9370873 
Sundries = 


Total ss. 








Woollen and mixed cotton and woollen 
‘manufactures— 






































Blanbeets.cac won Lbs 1372636 74649 770,498 68,2853 
Cloths, woollen ...Vds. "82s.024 BK 4H6 154,609 
Flannels. oc c0¥ds, 239314 1,305,083 69,140 
Italian clothis Yds. 3,04a'eqt 1321673 “gyatorg asolats 
Serges oorsnge inne VAS, 138398 13843 187,107 130849 
Mousselines de laine Yds 7,393.14 150,009 7.008:3¢7 109.689 
Xam, woollen .....Lbs, "187.528 23,033, 193/881 "T7999 
Sundries. See 3agtt—ggn06 
Total = basen 953,88 
Metals and manufactures of — 
Wael scdiccaeny a - ~ 
Iron, bar and rod..-Tons 16,986 68,509 14,016 
Hon, rath nnnTons ‘0449 9,500 Most sg0r84y 
Iron, plate & sheet-Tons —aisy8 23,709 *atz0s P88 
WOM, Big eoscemene = a 61033 14,061 
Iron, nails & various, 6365 Go883 —HeTS—gbston 










Iron, screws, bolts, Sc. Tons — 





Irom, ware ‘a. 378 78489 — 

Lead... = ~ 1167 

Lead, sheet & tea s/Tons 66 13,808 

Stecl and steelware, — — — Gissy 

Sundries ons agp 
Total renee = = 475,635 — 















Sogars— 
Brown 
White 
Sundry, 

Totals... 
Kerosene oil 
Miscellaneous 


tions of war 








Cordage 
Drugs, 








per, va 
Tubaces 
Wosl 
Watches 
ngs 
Wines and spi 
Steamers 
Sundries 











Total .... 


Miscellaneous 
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Arms and ammuni= 


Beer and porter. Dor. byat 
Batter ... Lbs. ares. 
Books Nor aagsc6y 
Canvas and duck vas, 2S 
Clocks and stings; 

Clo hinggand haber: 

Mashete ween — 
Coral beads Es, = 






Satins, silk and cot 
ton mixtures. 
Stationary and pa 














ss Lb8. 79,006,604 260,816 81,733,608 
ADS. 42,984.548 347,160 §9,795,497 
Sera 9.352 


Gals 18,665,609 


western— 
































and chi 106,569 
Dyes a 341508 

Dyes’an aed 
Ea eey eam bs pes 

Hers. Re =e dy 2431 
Locomotivesand nt- “ xg ms 

tings thereof... — = 34.422 
Dynamite Lbs, = a Re,349 
Flour. ‘i 4820193 23,914 — 
Gunpowder SOS 8I4 24,760 §a,818 
Glass and giass- 

ware - 38a 
Hats and caps $2695 = 
Hats and caps Noe 669.949 
Handkerchiefs Doz. 258,396 at: 
Indiarubber ware..— 7 = 
Indigo dye... Lbs. $39,446 379.484 
Instrumental and 

implement5.r.ceue— = 
Jewellery. = 
Logwood, exiract of Lbs. 684,360 1,641,938 
Machinery, spin- 

HUNK wtesnceensi - 
Machinery, weaving— = 
Machinery, papers 

making. - = = 
Machinery, various— = 
Milk, condensed... — = 
Oil and wax, vat 
Paint in ‘cil Lbs. nerio4s 11,209 894,720 
Porash Lbs." jor938 aglahs etoss 
Portland cement ..-Lhs.a1,g0%g4a 19,004 a$,018;708 
Paper, printing... Ibs: 33,500 — 
Provisions and 

stores - - 2893 — 
Railway “carriages 

and parts thereof. — = 46,538 — 





31,648 480,960 














- a0 
= = 20,774 — 
Lbs. 785,485 43.049 1,079,042 

abe 

94478 
iris, 33,204 














eastern— 


















































Exchange.—1 dol. - gs. 14d. 





























309 638 
378,882 
838 





129,914 
45.752 
39/013, 


81,334 
13,68; 
18.44! 
43/309 


39,335 





38,367 
13731 
13,093 
38,734 





36,669 


60,188 


99.138 
133,705 
16,406, 


20,938 
71508 
17,50 

24558 





28,178 





54497 
119,561 


Cotton, raw Lbs, 8,094,046 138,113 3,793,108 $3,928 
Cigars Lbs. = = 33,580, 5.764 
Druys “and” medi: 
cines : - 13,6840 20,94 
Mair, horns, ivory, 
and skins... — 33,673 24743 
Leather wo Lbs, 71423 1,608,657 78,330 
Pongee, satins and 
ther’ silk plec 
goods a - - 9.165 
Sundries 1. = = 443399 
Total esses = 3518 ast 
Japanese produce 
and manufactures — $30 sans 
Grand total. = $309,018 — «639817 
RECAPITULATION. 
Values. 
1889, 1888, 
Articles. < € 
Cotton manufactures. 1,963,175 «++ 1,683,021 
Woollen and mixed cotton and 
wooilen manufactures... 625,902 733,808 
| Metals, including manufac. 
tures .... 475,635 --» 806,229 
Sugars 617,228 ... 696,358 
Kerosene oil 353.837 289,728 
Miscellaneous, western sever 1546358 «++ 1,941,223 
Miscell-neous, eastern su. "321,548 «237,865 
Japanese produce and manu- 
factures, 5.332 3.47 
Votal.. os. 51309,018 «+. 6,391,707 


Return oF att Buttis AnD Forgicn Resipents 
AND Britis AND FoxeiGn Figs at THE Port 
OF YOKOHAMA on Decemper gisr, 1889. 


amber of Number of 

Nationality. Residents, Firms. 
British. sttee 720 ‘57 
American tee 257. 17 
Austro-Hungarian 21 1 
Belgian .. a 1 
Chinese 2.993 213 
Danish 20 1 
French 120 6 

German 201 19, 
Itali 20 2 
Netherlands ....... 39 2 
Portuguese 60 1 
Russian... a a 
Swedish and Norwegian, 12 - 
Spanish .. 8 2 
8 
Total senses 331 





Return ov act Supping ENrerep at THe 
Porr ov VokouamMa purine THe YEAR 

















1889. : 
Flag. Steamers, Sailing Tons. | Total 
Vessels, Tonnage, 
British, 269 — 485.987 — 
British vic 93 “19.470 505,457 
United States. 36 85,796 
United Stares, tg 241356 110,152 
German 2 — 63073 — 
German wae = = 107.426 70,499 
French , 27, =~ «62,580 62,580 
Norwegian 4 = 17254 
Norwegian = 2 121 17,375 
Japanese 2,111 — 1,404,310 — 
Japanese — 243 36,994 1,441,304 
2,499 207 — 2,207,367 


Rerury or Bririsn Rape with YoKoHama 
(sor iwetupine TRape with HoneKons). 












1889, 
Country. Exports, Imports, 
< ne 
British Islands,, see 312,516 2,371,837 
Canada + 09,554 3.589 
Australia... + 11,843 39,563 
East India, + 741503 305,505 





se 408,476 0.4... 2,720,554 





[Reurer “Specter” ro * Jaraw Matu.”] 





London, September 7th. 

Serious floods have occurred in Bohemia. 
The famous old bridge over the Muldau at 
Prague has collapsed, and thirty persons have 
been drowned. 

London, September 7th. 

The United States Treasury has decided to 
purchase an average of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver monthly, instead of 54,000,000 ounces 
annually. 

London, September 8th, 

A terribly destructive fire has occurred in 
Salonica, the whole of the European quarter 
having been destroyed and 12,000 of the inhabit- 
ants rendered homeless. Two hundred and 
fifty acres of the city are laid waste, and 
the destruction includes consulates, mosques, 
churches, hospitals, and other public buildings, 
in which were many valuable archives that have 
been totally destroyed and cannot be replaced. 


London, September roth. 
The race for the St. Leger has resulted as 
follows :— 


Memoir 





dese 1 
Blue Green .. 2 
Gonsalvo adeagee 


Fifteen ran. 


Canon Liddon is dead. 





{Livooy, The Rev. Henry Parry, D.D., D.C.L., 
Paul's Cathedral, and probably’ the foremost i 
of the “English ‘Chureh, was born in. 1829. 
student of Christ Church 
in 18g, taking a second: 


Canon of St, 
ving preacher 
He became a 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
lass in Classics. In ats he obtained 
the Joluson Theological Scholarship and in 18:5 proceeded to 
the ‘degree of M.A. Having taken orders he was, from sey 
to 1859, Vice-Principal of the Theological Collewe of Cuddes 
don. “Tte was also Examining Chaplain to the late Bishop of 
Salisbury. ‘In. 1864 he was appointed Prebendary of Mejor 
Pars Altaris in Salisbury Catuedral, He has been Select 
Preacher at Oxford (1803°68, 1870-73, 1877-79), and in BOI 
was Bampton Lecturer," From 1800 to 1873 he was a member 
ot the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford, ‘In t870 he was inetale 
Jed a Canon Resisientiary of St. Paul's Cathedral, and im the 
same year he was appointed Ireland Professor of the Exeyesis 
of the Holy Scripture in the University of Oxtord, At this 
Period he was created D.D., and an honorary Ds 
signed the Ireland Professorship in Oct, 1n8s, 
stood to be devoting the greater part of his ti 
the late Dr, 

Divinity of Jesus ight lectures preached. before the 
University of Oxford in 1866 on the foundation of the late Rec, 
John Bampton,” 8vo, 1807; and edit,, 1808; 4th edit 1869; 
th edit . 18725 Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Saiisbary. 
A Sketch, reprinted, with additions and’ corrections, itor the 
Guardian” 1869; Some Elements of Religion, Lent Lees 
tures,’ 18734 "Sermons preached before. the University of 
Oxfurd,"" sth edit, 1873; and“ Report of the Proceedings at 
the Retinion Conference’ lield at Bonn, between the roth and 
6th of August, 1873, Translated from the German of Professor 
Reusch. With a Preface by H.P. Liddun, D.D.c"18yq. He 
has edited Nishop Andrewes* “ Manual for the Sicko” is6y, 
3870, 18745 and in conjunction with Dr, William Bright, “Eng: 
lish Church Defence tracts," 1873, 8¢.)—AMen of the Time. 
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eto. 





lite of 
Pusey Canon Loddon is the author of * The 


























Hoxsrorp’s Acip Puospuate 
Imparts renewed strength and vigour where there 
has been exhaustion, 
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Hongrong .... per ND. Lloyd. Sunday, Sept. 14th. 
va 
per M.M Co, 


For Canada, &e. per C. P.M.Co. 





Sunday, Sept. rath. 
Tuesday, Sept. 16th, 






























For 
Kobe, { perN. YK. Tuesday, Sept. 16th, 
Na: Mei ae 

For Vonghong.; per P:drO. Ce, Saturday, Septeaoth; 

For Amenica..... per O.& O.Co. ‘Thurs, Sept. 25th, 

LATEST SHIPPING. 
soar oa as 
ARRIVALS, 
Suikio Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
ptember,—Shanghai and ports, goth 
1, Gene ippon Vusen Kaisha 
Gwalior, British steamer, 1,648, Francs Cole, 6th 


rhe qt Septambs 


» General — 









PL x O.S.N. Co. 

Tetartos, German stea 1578, Beectung, 6th 
September,—Kobe gth Septemler, General— 
Sainnel Samuel & Co, 


Kender- 


Suyumi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, 
S plember, 


dine, 7th September,x—Kobe Gil 
General. Nippon Yusen Kaish.: 

Alacrity (4), despatel vessel, C ader C,H 
Adair, 8th September,—Hakodate 6ih Septem= 
ber. 

Flintshive, British steam 1,871, Dwyer, 8th 
September,—Kobe 6th September, Geueral, 




















Adamson, & Co, 
China, Bitish steamer, 2,6)4, W. B. Seabury, 
ob Septem ber,— Hongkong 4th September, 





General —P. M.S S. Co. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steainer, 1,160, Brown, 

uh September,—Hakodate 6:h September, Ge- 

heral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Christensen, 
gth September, —Kobe Sch Seprember, General, 
ippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, Ametican steamer, 3,129, J. M. 
Cavarly, 1o;h September, — cisco 23¢d 
August, General.—P. M.S S. Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, roth Sepitember,—Hakodate 8th Sep: 
tember, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German sieamer, 1,820, Kichel, 
inh September,—Hongkong sth September, 
General. —H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanesr steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 11th Sepiember,—Kobe roth Septem- 
bee, General.—Nippon Vosen Kaisha 

Tencer, British steamer, 1,803, J. Riley, rath 
September,— i 8 September, General, 
Butterfield & Swie. 

Thorndale, British 
12th September,—G 
June, Genet dan 
















































ver, 1,970, Etherington, 
s-gow and Liverpool 19th 
on, Bell & C 











DEPARTURES. 
sh steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 61 





Ancona, B h 













cplember,—Hongkong va Kobe and Naga 
saki, Genetal.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 
Else, German ‘steamer, 975, M. Yehsen, sth 





September, — Newchwang, 
Matheson & Co. 

Chayters Towers, British steamer, 1,905, Arthur, 

Gh September, — Kobe, General, Samuel 

Samucl & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
61h September,—Hakodate, General_—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Hamburg, Brisish bark, 1,608, Caldwell, 6th Sep- 
tember,—Ruyal Roads, Ballast. —China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Wachusett, American ship, 1,519, Smith, 6th Sep- 
tember,—-Nanaimo, Ballast—R. Isaacs & Bro. 

Wakwnonra Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 7th September,—Kobe, General— 
Nippon Vasen Kaisha 

iglie, Buitish steam 


Ballast.—Jardine, 


























Be 1,158, Farguhar, 8th 
September,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co, 


Glenorchy, British steamer, 1,840, Ferguson, th 















Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Kender- 


dine, git September,—Hakodate, General— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 

eptember, nghai aud ports, General. 

ippon Yuseo Kaisha. 

Bellona, German steamer, 2,032, Haesloop, roth 

September, —Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 

Nafsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Biown, 
roth September,—Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Flintshire, British steamer, 1,871, Dwyer, roth 
September,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Alucrity (4), despatch-vessel, Commander C, H. 
Adair, 1th September,—Eudonno Bay. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Cht 
11th September,— Hakodate, General. 
Yusen Kaisha. 

of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 

avarly, rail September,—Hongkong, General. 

EC 




























tensen, 
Nippon 











PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, fom Kobe : 
—Mr. H. H. Sale, Mr. John E. Leuss, Mrs. 
Portal, Messrs. Arthur Hoar, J. Tokuda, and H. 
Honjo in cabin; 86 passengers in steerage. 











Per British steamer China, from Hongkong :— 
Miss Lagalls, Mr. and M: Numashima and 
servant, Mr, and Mis. Collen, Mr, KE. H. Gore 





Booth, Mr. and Mis, Chas. D. Harman and set- 
vant, Mrs. Jeffries, Miss Barnes, and Mrs. Webster 
in cabin, “For Honolulu: Mr, and Mis, Wong 
Wah Tong and servant, and Me. and Mrs. Lam 
Cheong Wah in cabin, "For San Francisco: Cap 
tain S. P. Bray, Mr. A. Schwenger, Mr. P. Sachse, 
Mr . PL McE d Mis. Castree in cabin, 
Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Hakodite :—Messts, Mishioka, Nakamura, How 
kuma, Yoshige, Yoshimi, Namben, and Fuchi 


second class, and 

























moto in cabin 3 9 passengers i 
75 passengers in stec ay 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe: 
—M Nicolle and child, Mr. and Mrs, Tsutsumi, 
Mr. and Mis. Ishie, Masters Braes (2), Master 
Brown, Mr, and Mrs. Kinukasa, Mreand M 
Tsekawa, Messrs. Osawa, Hino, Salcamoto, Sasaki, 
and Esalei in cabin; 7 passengers in second class, 
And 172 passengers in ste 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
San Francisco:—Ms, John Newsom, Mr. G. W. 
Thompson, Miss Olive Blunt, Mr. A.’ E. Clement! 
son, Mr. and Mis, J. Ls Van Schoick and dangh- 
ter, Mis. M. M. Cassette, Rev. H_B. Waterman, 
Mr. Edward French, Rev. H. C. Mabie, Miss 
Lavinia Mead, Me. Frank Fowler, Mrs. Mann, 
and Miss A. K. Davis in cabin; Messrs. Emnest 
Gordon, M. Koike, S. Yamaguchi, and K. Sho- 
shim Enropean steerage. For Hongkong 
Mr. Herbert Requa, Mr. and Mes. G. Culbertson, 
Messts. Wing Won, L. J. Mowry, and E, Buchlow 


in cabin. 

























































nese steamer Yamashiro Maru, fiom 
—Dr. Adolf Fritze, Mr. N. Rolsler, 
Mr. and Mrs, Buckley and child, Miss M. A. 
Holbrook, Miss A. Gill, Miss A. Richards, and 
Miss Young in cabins 2 Japanese in second class, 
and 34 passengers in steerage. 





















Per German steamer General Werder, fvom 
Hongkong :—H.LH. Prince Konoye, Messis. A. 
Lenize (German Vice Consul), Shira Fuyita, A. 





Hasche, Richter, Mr. ané Mrs. Wong Pai Chun, 
Me. Al’ Tang, Mis. Ah Sam, Mr. Schindal, and 
Mi. S. Kawalcami in eabin ese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, trom 
Kobe :—Messrs. H. J. Rothwell and S. Togo in 


cabin, 





DerarteD. 

Per Japanese steamer Suikio Maru, for Shang- 
hai anid poits:—Rey. and Mes, Williams and 2 
children, Mr. and Mis. A, Evers and child, Mr. 
nd Mis, Ogura and child, Miss Kirkpatrick, 
Miss Ohara, Miss Palmer, Rey. W. B. Bonnell, 
Messis. Asada, Nakano, W. F. Sharp, Duncan 











Glass, M. Woolf, Pow Sing, J. R. Black, G. 
Charlesworth and’ son, and A. Breton in cabins 
Mr. and Mrs. da, Mes. Kato, Messrs. 





Nakagawa, Fujishita, and’ Suzul:i in second class, 
and 70 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong 
viA Kobe and Nayasaki:—Mr. and Mis. 
Shaw, Captain Martin, Surgeon: General Paterson, 
Alrs, and Miss Paterson, Rev. Charles and Mrs. 
Bishop, 3. children, and infant, Miss Hamper, 























Miss e, Mes. Lightwood, Messrs. A. H. Groom, 
F, J. Hall, L. K. Davis, G. Adet, John Gribbon, 
and Loo Ching Ying in cabin, 





CARGO, 





September,—Kobe, General—Jardive, Mathe- 
son & Co. 
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Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Sill for France 250 bales. 
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REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Sugamt Maru, Captain 
Kendeidine, reports :—Left Kobe the 6th Septem. 
ber at noon; had fine weather with light south 
westetly winds and high easterly swell to part, 
Atrived at Yokohama the 7th September at g 15 
pan. 
The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 4th September at 
2.45 pem.; had all through Formosa Channel ar 
well into eastern sea stiff N.E, winds, and 10 
seas; rest of voyage, easterly airs, and fine wes 
ther. Passage 4 days, 21 hours, 13 minutes. 
The Japanese steamer Saéstema dLart, in 
Biown, reports :—Left Hakodate the 61h Septem: 
ber avs 3 had moderate easterly winds and 
fine weather which continued until 4 pan, after 
which breeze gradually freshened till 10 piu 
when it blew a heavy S.E. gale with blinding raw 
and high confused sea; hove to till midnight, wea 
ther then moderating kept away again, and ex- 
perienced thick, misty weather with hea 
squalls and high easterly sea, which continued 
util arrival at Oginohama the 7th at 1 pm, 
Whilst in port the weather became very threaten. 
ing and at 8 p.m. the barometer began to {all 
rapidly, the wind gradually increasing in force 
until midnight when it was blowing fvom the east 
with typhoon force, accompanied by torrents of 
tain; this continued until 2 a.m, when the centre 
of the storm passed over the ship and fora few 
minutes it became perfectly calm, the barometer 
at thiy time being at its lowest reading, viz., 29,22 
the wind then suddenly shifted to the NA 
blew with great violence for about two hours, alter 
lit veered to westward and gradually went 
Left Oginohama the Sth at 7 a.m. had 
heavy rain squalls with strong southerly wud 
and high sea, decreasing until off Noshima; 
thence to port light variable winds with passing 
showers, Arcived at Yokehama the gth Septen 
ber at 11am 
The Amevican steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavatly, reports :—Left San fawn the ee d 
August at £.13 p.m; for first 36 hours had fies! 
NAV, gale, with rough sea; thence modeiate to 
fresh winds from N.W. to S.W., with moderate 
sea, and swell, and fine weather. Avived at 
Yokohama the 1oth September at 7.05 a.m. 
The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young. reports :—Left Hakodate the 8th Septem: 
ber at 8 am.; had S.B. gale and thick rainy 
weather, when nearing Sitiya sali encounteed a 
tremendous S.E. sea and turned back to Hikodate; 
alg p.m. same day, weather having inmproved, lel 
again witha gentle IN.W, to W, breeze and fine. 
Big sea fiom Siviya-saki to Yamada Head aud 
light SW. and southerly winds and cloudless 
sky which weather continued, sea going down 













































































the time, to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 10th 
September. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, report Left Hongicong the 5th Septem- 








ber at'5 45 p.m.; had through the Formosa Steails 
strong N.E. winds with high seas thence to port 
fresh and moderate N. and N.E. winds with cross 
Artived at Yokohama the rith September 
20 p.m, 
‘The Japanese steamer Serzdai Maru, Captain 
Speigalthal, reports:—Left. Hachinole the gil 
September at 8.27 p.m.; passed Kivkasan the 
toth at noon; passed Tnuboye the rth at 330 
am.; Noshima atr1.45 am., and rounded the 
lightship at 3.45 p.m.; passed H M.S. Alacrity 
going SSW. Weather fine and clear tvougl- 
out, with light southerly winds, i 
The anese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Hussey, reports:—Left Kobe the 10th Sep. 
tember at noon; had light easterly winds aud 
fine weather; passed Ooshima at 9.34 PM 4 
fresh breeze from the eastward and clear wealler 
continued throughout the nights passed Rock 
Island the 11th at 1.48 p.m, with a fresh breeze 
from the eastward and fine weather, Aurived at 
Yokohama at 8.15 p.m. 




















LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_—+ 
IMPORTS. 

During the week prices ayain dropped fer 
English Yarns, and buyers were tempted wit the 
unwartantably low range of prices accepted by 
holders, which was caused no doubt by the uncet- 
tain movements of exchange, and a very lage 
business was put through during the last fou! 2 
five days. At the close sellers seem to have take 
rlsomewhat, and are trying to get prices #P 
but owing to the weaknes of ove of 18? 
ets the move is very difficult, Shite’ 
been without life, and onBy a small bus! i 
Cloths has taken place, Italians have M4 
a considerable amount of attention, and sey 
large lines have been put through, but the dems" 
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has not been general. Sales for the week amount 
to 3,700. bales English, 120 bales Bombay Yarns, 
4,500 pieces Shittings and T.-Cloths, and 14,000 
pieces Italians. 





































COTTON MECH GOoUS, 
tings—84h, gh yds. ayinches $1.35 (0 190 
tings—glh, s8h yds. 45inches 1,60 to 2.524 

lath=-7 1b, 24 yards, 42 inches tts to 147k 
hictings—12 yavds, ayinches ». 1.20 to 1.60 
ls, 1.70 ta 2.00 
— Italian: ore 
MEER: as Ser esbepracieetene a Ayeoceeny MOF! (BOUTS 
Tuskey Reds—ifto adh, 24 yards, go ran ova 
nches.. en 800 to 1158 
Taukey Reds —2$ to 3th 24 yards, 30 
INCMES vecseescssesrtseeseesnnsersnseeene 1:20 10 1.40 
Taukey Reds—3f to 4ih, 24 yards, 30 
inches. ermine 170 WW 2,05 
Velvets—Ilack, 3 yards,2zinches ... 450 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42 inches. 050 '0 0 65 
Falfachelas, 12 yards, 11 inches nas to 2.23 
WOOLL ENS 
Plain Orleans, yo-42 yards, y2inches $y 00 tu 5 su 
i " jzinches hest 0.24, to 28 
0.20 to 2g 
016 to 20 





Mousseline de Laine—Ctape, 24 y: 


31 inches oath to ost 











Cloths—Pilots, 54 6 e 0.40 to 0.45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 050 to 0.60 
Cyothis—Union, 54 (2 $6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
letand Green, 4 to ah1h, 
eae 030 tH 0.38 
COTTON YARNS, 








$15.00. to 26 co 
















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary 
Nos, 16/24, Medium 26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 00 to 2800 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 29.00 tw 30.00 
Nos, 2832, Ore 2775 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium... + 28 50 to 30.00 
Nos. 28,32, Good to Hes 30.25 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Best 34.00 to 30 00 
No. 328, Two-fold ... 34.59 to 35.00 
No. 42s, Iwo-fold ... 35.50 to 30.00 
No. 208, Bombay... 72.00 to 78.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 74.00. to 79 00 


Nog. 10/14, Bombay... 

METAL 

Another smart drop in prices, and holders tired 

of waiting have met buyers, so that considerable 
business has been done at present quotations. 




















Hat Wars, finch to 2.60 
Flat ars, finch to 2.70 
Round and square up to 2 inch 2.50 to 2.70 
Nailrod, assorted ..scussce Nom. 
Nailrod, small size Nom 
Iron Plates, assorted. 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron. ‘ 3.00 to 3.25 
Galvanized iron sheets 580 to 6.20 
re Nails, 410 to 4.60 
Tin Plates, ps 470 to 490 
Pig Iron, No. 3 vsecenes 120 to 1.25 


KIERE 
No sales to report and no fresh arrivals. _ Prices 
nominally unchanged but weak, Deliveries fair. 





Stocks 680,000 cases, American and Russiat 








Quorations. 
Chester. 5 .Nom. $1.75 to 1.773 
Comet i Nom. 170. to 1.724 
Devoe Nom. 167} to 1.70 
Russian cNom, 1.65 to 1.675 





IGAR, 

Stagnation prevails in the Sugar trade, the small 
business being confined to White Refined at the 
following prices :—550 piculs at $8.10 per picul, 
750 piculs at $7.90, and 812 piculs at $6.20. 
Holders of Takao have reduced their asking prices 
for remaining stocks, but without effecting sales. 





$5.75 
. 3.80 








‘Taiwanfoo . 
Pent 


Cake 
Hrown Taleao 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last report was dated the sth inst. since 
then settlements in this market are 369 piculs di 
vided thus :—Hanks 10, Filatures 281, Ke-reels 
64, Kakeda 14. ‘There has been no direct export 
so the total business of the week is represented by 
the above figures. 

All the buying during the first few days has been 
on European account, Holders have raised their 
pretensions so much that buyers for the States are 
quite shut out. Exchange is something lower 
than last week, but closes firm, and the prices which 
holders now ask seem to threaten a quiet time in 
the near future. Japanese are abnormally strong, 
aud some of them tefuse to sell even at present 
quotations. 

Business for America seems quite crushed out 
by this rise in price. It might be possible to make 
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a few shipments at values current a fortnight ago, 
but as things are, with the gloom ket news 
artiving from New York, itappears impossible that 
anything should be done, 

There is no doubt that present and late quota- 

tions threaten reelers with very severe losses, and 
the Shinshu Mill owners are ‘said to have entered 
into an agreement that they will reel no move sille 
after their present stock of Cocoons is exhausted. 
Supplies are coming in more freely as communica- 
tion with the interior is restored by degrees. Our 
stock has gained nearly 1,000 piculs on the week, 
aud with a few days quiet we should soon see a 
reaction in our market. 
There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote; the English Mail Steamer 
Ancona of the 6th inst, cartied 250 bales for Lyons 
and London, ‘This departure brings the present 
export up to 3,011 piculs, against 7,435 last year 
and 5,928 on the 12th September, 1888. 

Hanks.—Vhere has been some futher business 
done in these at_an advance in prices; Chichibu 
being done at $560. Stock is very small; less 
than 200 piculs, and is in strong hands. 

Filatuves—These exhibit a marked rise, and 
holders are careless about selling even at these 
figuies. In full sizes Hiranosha, grading No. 1 
Shinshu, Was been sold at $655. Hakusuru asks 
$670, with no takers; other Shinshu silks are held 
at proportionate prices, while Koshu sorts are off 
the market altogether, In fine sizes considerable 
business has been done, including extras at $685, 
with best No. 1 at $670, and No. 2 at $640, all 
these being destined for Europe. At closing, 
buyers are not quite so eager and we might see 
a slight decline next week. 

Re-veels.—These also are wonderfully firm and 
all more or less nominal, buyers in general being 
quite unable to continue purchases at present 
figures, 

‘Kakeda.—Here also prices have been forced up, 
although very little business has been dove. 
tations are mostly nominal, only one sett! 
being entered, and this consists of about 15 piculs 
Flower Girl Chop at $5073. 


























































Oshu.—No transactions since our last and 
prices are without change. 
QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Hanles—No. fesse secs cess et 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom — 
Hanks—No. 2 (Jos! : Nom = 
Hanks—No. 24 (Sh Nom — 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josh 1 §50 to sto 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 Sqo to 545 








Hanks—No. 3 Ss nas ese §30 tO 535, 
Hanics—No. 34 5 sttususien ae §10 CO §20 
Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers... sss. O80 te 690 





Kilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 4, 10/13 deniers 
Vilatures—No. 1, 13/05, 14/16 denier 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 den 
Filatites—No. 2, 10/15 deniers... 


670 to 680 
660 to 670 
650 to 660 
630 to 640 
630 to 640 

















Kilatures—No. 2, 14/13 d 620 to 625 
Hilatues—No. 3, 14/20 den ity 
Re-reels—Extra |... pence Ae 
Re-teels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Hest No. ta 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers Nom 610 to 615 








Goo to 605 
1. 500 tO S05 
580 to 555 


Re-reels—No. 2,'14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers . 
Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Katea 
Wakedas—No. 1. 
Kakedas—No. 14 
kedas—No. 2 .. 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kaledas—No. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—N 









590 to 600 
580 to 535, 
570 t0 575 
560 to 505 
530 to 555 














































Osha Send = 
Hamatsuk + $40 to 550 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 = 
Sodai—NNo. ah 1... ter - 
Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to rath Sept. 1890:— 
Sermon iMge gt. 18K9 90. 1888.89, 
Biure, Bar Bates, 
i . 887 3507 2,752 
Amevicn 2,050 3,840 3,072 
i ae fates 2,937 7,347 5,824 
“ UPiculs 3,001 7435" 5,928 
lements and Direct 2 MNS. ret mais 
pert from tat fuly f 3200 "9,500 6.350 
Stock, 12th September ... 9,400 5,350 8,550 
Available supplies to date 12,600 14,850 14.900 


WASTE SILK, 


Settlements in this branch have been 435 piculs, 
of which 385 are Pierced Cocoons, the remaining 
50 being Kibiso. 
The Market is by no means brisk, and it would 
seem that we must have lower prices before we 
can see any considerable trade, The principal 
nt of the week has bren the opening of the 
market for Pierced Cocoons, in which article busi- 
ness has been done at prices which seem to be 
unusually dear. 

















‘The only export during the week by the P, & O. 
steamer Ancona on the 6th inst. She carried 58 


gle 
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bales of Noshé for Trieste. 
ate 1,080 piculs, against 1 
in 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons—As noted above, the maiket 
has opened ; about 460 piculs, good to best quality, 
averaging say 75 per cent., have been taken at 
prices ranging from $122} to $127}. ‘These prices 
al current rates of Exchange would seem to be 
dearer than the same quality would realize to day 
in consuming matkets, 

Noshi.—No sales this week; but some parcels 
of Foshu ave under consideration and will probably 
be settled al or about $78 per picul, 

Kibiso.—The purchases in tnis department are 
not large; they include Filatures at from $100 to 
$110; with ordinary Foshw at $353. 

QUOTATIONS.— (NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocuons—Good to Beste. $120 to $130 


Shipments to date 
1217 last year and 1,294 







































































Noshi-ito—Filature, Hest 150 
Noshi-ito—Filatwwe, Good 135 
Noshi-ito—Filatue, Medi 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Hest 140 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best = 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good |, _ 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium = 
N shu, Good to Best = 
shiito—Joshu, Best _ 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, 
si 75 
no 
re, Seconds os... 100 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best . 
KibisoShinshu, Best... 
Kibiso—Shinshi, Seconds 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to C 30 
Kibiso—lachoji, Good 
Kibiso—Hacho} 
Sibiso—Neti, Good to Cor . 8 
Mawata—Goud to Best .. feieereiiies, 
Export Table Waste Silk to rath Sept., 1890 :— 
Season stoaon. 0. aK¥E-Rg, 
Prone, Bieuens vente, 
Waste Sille ..... 1080 4,105 1,291 
Pierced Cocoons - 22 3 
408942171294 
Settlements and Direct 2 "Ut reves ricuts, 
Export from ist July } BHO “4300 70 
Stock, 1ath September... 10,400 8,600,000 
Available suppliestodate 11,800 12,900 9,750 


Exchange has fluctuated somewhat, closing firm 
at the loilowing rates :—I.onpon, in/s. Credits, 
3/104; Documents 3/108; 61/s. Credits, 3/10}; 
Documents 3/108; New York, 3od/s. U.S. $93; 
4m/s. U.S. $93$5 Paris, m/s., les. 486; 6ni/s. 
ics. 4.89. 

Estimated Sill Stock, 12th Sept. 1890 :—- 

















Raw. revs. Waste. reves, 
Hanks 190 | Cocoons ....... 550 
Filatures + 59275 3,650 
Re-recis 31305 5,500 
kK 437 | Mawata ... 360 
188 | Sundries. 240 
3| 

Foral piculs ...... 9,400! Total piculs .....10,00 

TEA. 


Buyers have operated to the extent of 2,530 
piculs for the week ending yesterday, and at higher 
prices than is warranted, considering slow sales 
on the other side, Low grades continue to be 
most in request, though better qualities have re- 
ceived some attention. Quotations remain 
changed. Tea shipments to date are 10,397,965 
Ibs. for New York, 13,909,970 Ibs. for Chicago, 
8,799,631 Ibs. for Canada, and 2,608,491 Ibs. for 
Calitornia total, 35,716,057 Ibs., as compared 
with 30,336,461 Ibs, last year for the same period. 
The combined settlemeni ai both ports aie 342,050 
piculs, against 288,220 piculs at the same date 
last year. 



















Common .. $1 & under 
Good Common 11} to 13 
Medium ..... 134 to 14 
Good Medium 15 to10 
Fine 17 to19 






20 to 22 
23 & up’ds 


EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has fluctuated slightly during the 
week, and has further dropped to-day, but is firm 
al the following quotations :— 























dterhing—Hank Hilts wn demand 3/9 
Steriing—Banic a manths’ sehr 39h 
Sletting—Private 4 montis’ sight ob 
Sterling =P hs! sieht 310 

Un Pans—Banw sight i 472 

Jn Paris—Private 6 months! sigiit 4.33 

On Hong icong—Bank sight +e dis. 
On Hangkong—Private io days! ight 19 dis. 
On Shangiai—Hanle sight 7 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days! sight 3 

On New VYork—Banle Hills on demand ot 

On New Voric—Private go days’ sight 2... 92 

On San Franciseo—Danie Bills on demand... gt 

On San Krancisco~Private 30 days’ sight... 92 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD~ 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON'S PATENT MAOBINERY. 
{of which wo aro solo makers) aro far superior to 
by others,” ‘The chief advautages aro— 
|. Wonderful Eeonomy of Fuel. 
E Fiesslaos Workmanship. 


t Gaaeetobtalnsble power for weight and space 
‘ovon 


speeeseres 
¥. Absence of noise aud vibration, 
We 





‘Copy 
SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EO, 








YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the N: 


[Sept. 13, 1890. 


ile Expedition, 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Artaur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and’ Ex- 
orter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
bret journal published—(subscription 125, 6d. 
er annuin post free); London Agent of Messrs, 
Biinpeont Siriekland & Co., steam-taunen builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En: 
gineering Materials. Me. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mv. Wadham’s intimate kuow- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner, Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
ineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
Registered acidvess for teleyiains—"" Wad- 
ham, London.” June 28, 1890. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 


Sin Samvet Baxen, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
{artes in Abyssinia.” saya {ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwas a Doctor, and | had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. ‘These are most usefal to an ex: 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, they 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which satisties 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs. bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of ail kinds. It acts miracalously in healing ulcerations caine 
akin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing ail mmations, 

Mr. J. T. Coorer, in his ace of bis extraordit 
in China, published in 1871, 8: “had with me 
Holloway’s Ointment. | Tgave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; an consequence, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, u at last a tea. 
spoonful of Oiptment was worth a fowl and any quantity of pens, 
and the demahd became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the sma!l remaining “stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 

orld. May st, 1889, 

KEATING'S INSECT POWDER. 
S, BEETLES, and all other Insects 

y Kectino’s Ianacr Powers, which fe 
Domestic Anim-ts._inexterminadion 
{this Powderis extraordinary. i 
troubled. by tore pests, Tei nertectiy clone 
Ask tor and take nd other than ieearise's Pow 
fons are noxions, and fail in giving ratisfactio 
Chemists, In Tint and Hotties. 


NOW READY, 


Wir Cotourep Pian, 
A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
-& of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Jaran Matt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality, Price 50 Cents. 


To be obtained at the ¥apan Mail Office, or 
fo Ketry & Watsn, Limited, 
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And see that each Jur b: 
in Blue Ink across tho Label. 





F INEST AND GHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
ADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
-Invalueble for India as 


an Efloigat Tonic in ally 
To bo had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India. casda cy Wenknoss. 


rigs Ki ed in the hottest 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, ana. ‘tor any 
Company. 


length of time. 


TIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Ragland. 
i ted, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Ragland. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to ctffice of this paper. 


















EQY Tho Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gont and Gravel: tht 
safest and most gentle 
x Pane Sey Medicine for Infants, 
Zhe Universal Remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™ales, and the Bick- 
Bilious Afections. * ness of Pregnancy. 


“IOINNEFORDS)| 
FLUID 
MAGNESIA 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEF 

























‘Awanoco Goo Mevat L'PooL txtenw 





ENGLISH MANUSAGTU: ED 


TOBACEOS Patti 


RICHMOND 3 tor fio watneal fragrane® 
ESSENCE OF WHITE. ROSE 
CAVENDISH Co., PRANGIPAN2 | YLANG YLANG 
LIVERPOOL. STEPHANOT OPOPANAX 
eee ml: el aig eee 


equalled for thelr deligitfal and Inoting’ 


SPECIAL BRANDS — | 
‘Ploneer” Golden Flake Cut. | 


“Richmond Smoking: Mii od 
Superfine Bird’s Eye ace 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Black Plug Cavendish 

ey oateiay a Boot 
PRISE LISTS APPLICATION, | 


Betablioned @ Guncar of 


May 17th, 1890, 


Ofatt Dealers a of the Mewusectarers, 
J. & B, ATKINSON, 
24, Cid Bond Street, London, 


Siark—A White Rose" aa adaiden 
‘Lyre with Address infall, 




















Printed and Pablished for th 
| Settlement, by Janes Eutacorr Braun, 
Yokohama.—SaTunpay, SerrestUKe 13, 1890 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONT 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ Jaray. 
WEEKLY Mu.’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
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al letters on business he addressed tu the Mal 
and Cheaues be made payableto same; and that literary 

contrivutions ve addressed to the Eprron. 
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Court will take place on tle rst October next. 


Viscount Exomoro, who went to Hokkaido some 
time ago, returned to Tokyo on the 17th instant. | 


| 
Tux opening ceremony of the Administiative | 





Ir is commonly reported that Prince Sanjo 
has resigned his position of Lord Keeper of the 
Seals. 





Couxt Iro, who had been staying at Kobe for 
some time, proceeded to Arima on the r4th 
instant. 





HLH, Prince Krrasreaxawa left the capital | 
on the 16th instant and proceeded to the Taka- | 
saki Barracks. 


H.LH. Parxcess Arisugawa started from |; 
Tokyo on the 12th instant for Kyoto, Osaka, 
and Hyogo Prefecture. | 





Viscount Torito will publish a newspaper in 
the capital in October, which is to be the organ | 
of the Hoshu Chuset part! 

Tr is stated that Count: Yanagiwara will be 
nominated by the Emperor as President of the | 
House of Peers shortly 








Fire broke out on the afternoon of the roth 
instant in a house al Mimamura, Imadate-gun, 
Fukui Prefecture, and twenty houses and four 
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| Her Majesty tHe Empress will 


gudowns were entirely destroyed, five houses 
being partially burned, before the flames could 
be subdued. 


Mx. Karo Masanosvxs, editor of the Hochi 
Shimbun, will leave Japan on the 24th instant 
for Europe and America, 





proceed to 
Kyoto in October next to visit the tomb of 
Prince Kujo, Her Imperial Majesty's father. 
Tu Joyetsu Railway Company has applied 
to the Cabinet for permission to construct a rail- 
way between Takasaki and Niigata, 

Mx, Artsita is rapidly recovering from his| 
recent attack of cholera and will soon be able | 
to resume his duties-at the Custom-house. 





Tur line of the Sanyo Railway Company be-/ 

i ; | 
tween Kasaoka and Kanagasaki, which is now 
in course of construction, will be completed in 
Jnly, 891. 


Hex Majxsty tux Express proceeded to the 
Aoyama Detached Palace on the afternoon of 
the r7th instant to pay a visit to the Empres 
Dowager. 











HLH. Patwce Krrasmarawa returned to the 
capital on the 121h instant from Gumma Prefec- 
ture, where His Highness had been staying for 
ine time, 














Accorpine to investigations made by the 
Nishi District Office, Osaka, the total amount 
of damage caused by the recent conflagration 
was yen 034,173-75- 


Tue line of the Kyushu Railway Company 
between Onga and Hakala (iwenty-seven mile: 
having been completed, will Le opened for traffic 
in the present month. 











Aw ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was! 
held on thé 16th instant, at which all the 
Ministers of State were present, the proceedings 
lasting till a late hour. 





| 
Mayor-Gewrrar Intar, Commander of the 7th| 
Brigade of the Osaka Military Division, was 
seized by cholera on the afternoon of the 15th 
instant at Kobe, and died a few hours afier. 








Mr. Matsumura Nixzo, Assistant Professor 
of the College of Science in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, was promoted to Professor on the 13th} 
instant, being raised to fourth class of soudén| 
rank, 


AN ordinary meeting of the Cabinet 
held on the s2th justant in presence of the 
Emperor, at which all the Ministers of State 
with the exception of Count Oyama were pre- 
sent. 


was 








Dy xy is now prevailing in Kytishu ex- 
tensively, and the number of persons attacked | 
in Fukuoka Prefecture up to the roth instant! 


was 14.494, of whom 2,369 died, 











Maxguts Satoyyt, Japanese Minister to Ger- 
many, and Marquis Tokugawa, Japanese Mi- 
nister to Haly, have applied to the Foreign | 


six months’ leave. 


Fire broke out ou the night of 
instant in a house at Omonaicho, Twanai,| 
Shiribeshi, Hokkaido, and about six hundred | 


the rath 











| holders of Formosa have further reduced 





houses, including the Law Court, the Post Office, 
and the branch office ofthe Mitsui Bank, were | 
entirely destroyed. On the evening of the 13th 





instant forty-one houses were burned to the 
ground at Yamagicho, Noshiro, Yamagata 
Prefecture. 


‘Tux Sobu Railway Company will be amalga- 
mated with the Hokuso Railway Company 
shortly and Mr, Narahara Shigeru, President of 
the Japan Railway Company, will become Pre- 
dent of the amalgamated company, 








A report by the Sanitary Bureau of the Home 
Department shows that the number of persons 
attacked by cholera throughout the Empire from 
the commencement of the epidemic to the 15th 
instant, was 21,769, of whom 13,663 died. 





AccorRDING to a report made by the Sanitary 


| Bureau of the Home Department, the number 


of persons seized by cholera throughout the Em- 
pire from the commencement of the epidemic 
to the 12th instant, was 19,726, of whom 12,235 
died. 


Aw outbreak of fire took place early in the 
morning of the 16th instant in a house at 
Bakurocho, Akita, Akita Prefecture, and thirty- 
five dwellings and two telegraph posts were 
entirely destroyed before the flames could be 
got under control. 


Ir is rumoured that the rank of all Prefects 
will be raised to chotuntn, and that instead of 
two Secretaries in each Prefectural Government 
ove only will be appointed, in connection with 
the revision of the Law for the organization of 
Prefectural Governments, 


In consequence of the recent heavy rains the 
Injo and Ainogo Rivers, in Tosa, overflowed 
on the rith instant. Embankments were da- 
ged in several places, the village of Nishi- 
machi, Susaki, was flooded and thirty-six houses 
carried away, fifteen persons being drowned. 














Tur improvement in the Import trade last week 
continued for several days, and a large business 
was done at gradually hardening rates, though 
during the past day or two buyers have begun 
to slack off somewhat in their demands ; the 
general position, however, is much improved. 
The brisk business in Yarns was sbared by 
Shirtings and Fancy Cottons at better prices, 
the sales being 3,400 bales English, 5:0 Bom- 
bays, and 35,000 pieces Shirtings. “There is 
more doing in Metals, and though no large 
sales of Kerosene have transpired, values are 
unchanged in spite of a stock—increased by the 
arsival of a cargo from Bateam—of 806,000 
cases. There have only been two small parcels 
of White Sugar sold, and notwithstanding that 
their 
prices, no transaction in that kind has been re- 
ported. Utter stagnation in the Silk trade in the 
States anda meagre demand from Europe, added 
to the strongly entrenched position of holders 
here, have combined to almost paralyse the local 
market, the settlements, including some direct 
shipments, ouly toting up 130 piculs. Heavy 
larrivals come in and the stock is over 10,000 
piculs; still holders say they can afford to wait, 
that buyers will be forced into the market later 
on, and that they can rely on a large quantity 
being taken by home manufacturers, whose busi- 
Waste 














ness is largely and steadily increasing. 





Silk has bee ie - ae 
| Department for permission to return home on| Sik has been taken—about 350 piculs—at late 


ites, ‘The Tea trade is fairly steady ; receipts 
of common diminishing, buying has extended 
to beter grades, and sellers have obtained full 
rates for the leaf purchased. There is probably 
nota great deal mare to come in, and stocks 
here are not heavy. Exchange again fluctuated 
during the week, but on the whole is mach 
about the same, and closing rates are fairly firm, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE ANTECKEVISION MEBTING. 
Notuixe can be clearer than that the  pro- 
moters, or at least some of the promoters of the 
recent Anti-Revision Meeting were either mis- 
represented by their organ, or that they intended 
to give the proceedings a very different com- 
plexion from that which they actually assumed. 
On the evening of the day when the meeting 
was held, a local English newspaper, which 
reflects the sentiments of, and is well known to 
be in direct touch with, the most violent anti- 
revision agitators in the Settlement, made the 
following statement:—“If the editor of the 
Japan Mail were to have the courage to attend 
the meeting, he would hear some remarks both 
about the Japanese and himself, which would pro- 
bably astonish him.” This assertion, though its 
prophetic character indicates that it was penned 
before the meeting, did not appear in print until 
the meeting was over. In other words, the writer 
was so entirely confident as to the truth of his 
prediction, that he took no trouble to provide 
for its correction should the results of the meet- 
ing be opposed to his expectation, The state- 
ment also indicates that the intention of the 
promoters who inspired it was to hold the meet- 
ing with closed doors; otherwise there could 
have been no need to attend in order to learn 
what occurred. Such indeed was the plain 
purpose of the litte band of promoters, and 
from it we acquire additional reason to suspect 
that they intended to adopt a tone and pursue 
a line of argument not conveniently reconcilable 
with the idea of publicity. But, as might have 
been expected the inbred love of open-handed 
de: 
peoples, defeated this sinister project. When the 
reporter of the Fapan Mail presented him- 
self at the meeting, he was informed by the chief 
promoter that notes were not to be taken for 
journalistic purposes, but as to this he very 
properly replied that he should look to the 
meeting itself for instructions. He foresaw 
that an unauthorised attempt to muzzle the 
press, and shroud the proceedings in secrecy, 
would not be endorsed by the community. And 
he was right; for when the Chairman, after 
announcing his original intention—namely, to 
state that it was neither expected nor desired 
that reporters should take notes for insertion in 
the newspapers—proceeded to ask the sense of 
the meeting on this point, his project of privacy 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority, 
though all the leading promoters voted with the 
minority. The consequence was that with the 
exception of some remarks by Mr. J. H. Brooke, 
who whether in speaking or writing has never 
shown himself capable of moderation or ac- 
curacy, the meeting passed off without the 
utterance of a single word calculated to astonish 
anyone in the sense predicted. Either, then, 
the nature of the proceedings had to be modified 
because the more violent among the promoters 
found themselves forbidden to hold the meet- 
ing with closed doors, or else the announcement 
of their intentions, published by their organ, 
was unauthorized and untrue, Whichever 
hypothesis be correct the result was decidedly 
amusing. For when the proceedings of the 
meeting were published, the very journal 
which, in its issue of Thursday, had ex- 
ultingly prophesied that things would be 
spoken calculated to astonish the Japanese and 
the editor of the Fapan Mail, this very jour- 
nal, in its issue Of Friday, had the consum- 
mate coolness to announce its ‘ pleasure at 
being able to remark that—with the exception 
of the actual object of the meeting—there was 
nothing against (s/c) which the Japanese could 
object, the speeches having been calm and 
dignified.” Tt was certainly well thatthe public 
took the management of one part of the affair, 
atany rate, out of the hands of men who con- 
templated secrecy in such a movement. 



































“Tu avoaur 
Tue Zokyo Koron has been betrayed into one 
of its not mmusual ebullitions of extreme violence 
and unreason, Its wrath against the promoters 
of the anti-treaty-revision movement in Yoko- 
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ing which prevails among all Western | 





hama has led it to call British merchants by a 
great many ngly naines, such as unprincipled, 
ignorant, grasping, selfish and so forth. The 
Tokyo Koron merely renders itself ridiculous by 
such outbursts. It does not understand British 
merchants, and will perhaps be unprepared to 
learn that abuse so utlerly inappropriate excites 
only their laughter, The incident has been 
rendered still more ludicrous by the irate re- 
joinder of an English local newspaper, which 
daily moves it readers’ mirth by really mz 
vellous displays of juvenile hyperbole. By this 
journal the Zadyo Koron has been spitted, gib- 
betted, and hung up to public scorn as an 
example of Japanese barbarity, and as a proof 
that the nature of the nation is savage after all. 
But Jet us go softly.” Was it not only afew days 
before the Zo4yo Koron’s tirade that an English 
merchant addressed a letter to one of the 
Yokohama papers in which he charged Japa- 
nese traders with “bare-faced robbery, roguery, 
andrascality,” called them “scoundrels,” likened 
them to “ burglars,” and declared that foreigners. 
s‘regarded them with loathing and contempt?” 
A candid comparison of this gentleman's lan- 
guage with the diatribes of the Zokyo Koron 
leaves us in some perplexity: as to which side 
should carry off the palm of rudeness and vul- 
garity. On the whole we think that the English- 
man has it, At any rate he began the mud- 
throwing. S 




















SPIES. 
Ir was indeed a gross outrage that attempts 
should have been made to spy uponthe promoters 
of the anti-revision meeting and its proceedings, 
as related in the columns of a local contem- 
porary. This, of all things, is least endurable 
in the eyes of the true pot-house politician, the 
genuine British agitator in moral shirt sleeves, 
who is perpetually on the watch to nail a piece 
of bunting to some pole or other. A great phi- 
losopher once corrected the suspicions of a 
fussy but not too cleanly scrivener who ima- 
gined that his converse and actions were the 
object of official scrutiny. My friend,” said 
the philosopher, ‘‘be re-assured. No outsider 
except a parasite or two of the insect genus 
takes any interest in your personal movements.” 
But no such consolation can be offered to the 
honest folks who were spied upon last Thursday 
by the Japanese police. Why, the police ac- 
tually had the audacity to station themselves at 
the entrance to the Public Hall and to watch 
who entered. Must foreigners submit to such 
insults! Let us not be idly reminded that the 
office of the police requires their presence at all 
large assemblages ; that to be at hand on such 
occasions is part of their business as guardians 
of law and order, and that if they had not been 
at the entrance to the Public Hall they would 
have been guilty of a district dereliction of duty. 
Such pleas are mere subterfuges. ‘They came 
there to spy, and to spy only. It is true that they 
could not recognise any of the foreigners passing 
in and out. It is true that they could not hear 
any of the speeches, or, hearing, could not have 
understood a word of them. — It is true that the 
meeting was absolutely public; that the names 
of the principal persons present, the speeches 
delivered, and the resolutions passed would all 
appear in the newspapers; that anybody and 
everybody was allowed to be there—wiih one 
exception. None the less the police acted as 
spies. Governor Asada had better call off his 
myrmidons. We Britons who have been reared 
in the glorious atmosphere of freedom, begotten 
of trial by jury and the Aabeas corpus, will not 
submit to the indignity of having constables 
posted to keep order in the precincts of build- 
ings where we hold mass meetings in defence 
of our liberties. Bring out the Union Jack, the 
hammer and the tacks. 


* 
ay 


What is more, the meeting was insulted by 
the “discourteous intrusion of a Japanese be- 
hind the platform.” What business had. the 
spy to come there? It is true that free admis- 
sion was given to Chinamen; it is also true that 
every Japanese newspaper of enterprise should 
have had a reporter there; and it is also trae 
that the meeting was held by foreigners on Ja- 



































panese territory. But to admit a Japanese spy! 
Monstrous notion! Most happily there was a 
fine straightforward Briton to meet the emer 
gency. He directed the Japanese to abscond, 
and showed by his demeanour that no trifling 
would be suffered. The Japanese took the 
hint, but, before leaving had the gross audacity 
to enquire the name of the genUeman then 
addressing the meeting. Mark how the ex- 
truder of spies rose to the occasion. He 
prompily. gave a false and unpronounceable 
ame. Still unabashed, this most intrusive Ja- 
panese enquired how the wonderful name was 
spelled, and then the Briton capped his ready 
heroism by ringing out the four letters of a 
filthy word which we are forbidden to print, 
though we would fain give all the details of so 
splendid a champion’s conduct. 
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The worst of it is that after all this spying, 
after actually having had the insolence to en- 
quire the name of one of the speakers who 
addressed the meeting, the Japanese contrived to 
obtain most misleading accounts of whatwenton, 
The details given furnished another example of 
that “ weakest and most slovenly feature of Ja- 
panese journalism,” the reporting. Can any- 
thing be more contemptible than newspapers 
which fail to give accurate accounts of meetings 
from which their representatives are extruded 
with an obscene word of four letters ringing in 
their ears? 


THE ANTI-TREATY REVISION COMMITTEE. 
Tue first meeting of the Committee of thir 
gentlemen appointed at the general meeting of 
foreign residents on Thursday, took place at 
2 p.m, on Saturday in the old Chamber of 
Commerce Rooms at No. 60. Mr. J. A. 
Fraser presided, and there was a large at- 
tendance of members. The chief business 
of the meeting was to consider and decide 
on means for carrying out the instructions 
of the general meeting, and it was resolved, 
the Committee being of somewhat unwieliy 
size, to appoint a sub-committee of seven to 
make the necessary arrangements for communi- 
cating the resolutions of the General Meeting to 
Chambers of Commerce and the representatives 
of Treaty Powers. An understanding was ar 
rived at that distinctions of nationality should not 
be recognized in the action of the Committee, 
but that English should be the language em- 
ployed in its communications, and thatit should 
be held to represent simply the views of foreign 
residents, not of so many nationalities. 








MEETING OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL RADICALS. 
On the 11th instant at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
the Constitutional Radicals held a meeting in the 
Yayoi Club, Shiba, Tokyo, to discuss the re- 
cently drafted principles and rules of the party. 
About 130 members were present, and various 
resolutions were passed. It was decided, i 
the first place, that the meeting should continue 
its sessions for three consecutive days for the 
purpose of fully discussing the platform and 
financial affairs of the party ; that each city and 
Prefecture should be invited to elect its re 
presentatives to the Committee on the 14th 
instant; that steps should be taken to draft the 
rules, elect the directors, and so forth before 
the meeting broke up on the 13th instant, and 
that another grand meeting to celebrate the or- 
ganization of the party should be held on the 
r5th instant. At half-past five in the afternoon 
ofthe r1th, when the assembly was on the point 
of breaking up, about ten soshi, who seem (0 
have been loitering about for fully an hour, set 
upon Mr, Kawashima Jun as he was leaving 
the Yayoisha, and attacked him with stones, 
knives, and sticks. Mr. Kawashima is phrsi- 
cally powerful, He made a stout resistance, 
and being succonred by his brother as well as by 
other members of the party who ran aut on hear 
ing the noise, he escaped with trifling injury. 
The sosh/, seeing that they could not accom 
plish anything, took to their heels, and run- 
ning rapidly round the building evidently by 
pre-concerted plan, got into finrikisha which 
were wailing to receive them, and succeeded in 
eflecting their escape. The same evening, how 
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ever, two men, called Goto Ichitaro and Yone- 
ta Kichitaro, were arrested on suspicion by the 
police of the Kyobashi district. Mr. Kawa- 
shima Jun has made himself very conspicuou 
in respect of the organization of the new amal- 
gamated party (Constitutional Radicals) and it 
was doubtless for this reason that the soshi at- 
tacked him. His injuries were so trifling that 
he was able to attend the meeting on the fol- 
lowing day. It is, we think, very much to be 
regretted that he did not disable or even kill 
two or three of his assailants. The sosé7 are an 
intolerable blot upon Japanese civilization, and 
no measure, however severe, would be condemn- 
ed if it put a stop to their lawless proceedings. 











A NEW BOOK. 
A uitrie book lately published in London is 
entitled “A Social Departure,” the © departure” 
being that two ladies travel together round the 
world without an escort, and’ are apparently 
very proud of their defiance of Mrs. Grundy. 
We have an idea, however, that the departure is 
not new” by any means. In one year Miss 
Bird aud Miss Gordon-Cumming visited Japan 
on their way round the world without an escort. 
We refer to the book now because of its ac- 
count of an interview between a Japanese news- 
paper reporter and the fair tavellers. We 
suppose that it is all right: the Indies say so, 
and therefore it must be so. But we cannot 
understand why a Japanese reporter interview- 
ing two foreign ladies for the purposes of a 
Japanese journal, should write in English, or if 
he did, how the ladies contrived to see what he 
had written before it passed under the editorial 
pen. However, here is the interview ;—* Yes- 
terday by Canada sieamer radies arrived. The 
correspondent, who is me, went toGrand Hotel, 
which the radies is. Radies is of Canada, and 
in the time before of Engrand. They have a 
beautiful countenance. Object of radies re- 
comotion is to make beautiful their minds. 
Miss Elder Rady answered: Our object is to 
observe habits makings, and beings of the 
Japanese civirization, and to examine how 
civirization of Engrand and America. prevails 
among the nation. And other objects is to 
examine the art and drawing and education 
from the exterior of the confectionery. In 
order to observe customs of Japan we in- 
tend to earn a private house. ‘Miss Younger 
Rady, measuring ten stone and wearing six 
shoes and a half. Radies has the liability 
of many news, “That Jast item,” remarked 
“ Orthodocia, the younger of the two, is fright- 
fully correct.” ‘The book is very 
although this little reporter's incident leads one 
tothink that the amusement is due rather to a 
lively fancy and a capacity for finding materials 
fora laugh everywhere than toa strict adhesion 
to literal fact. Mr. B. H. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, has taken this interview, or rather the two 
ladies’ description of the manner in which it 
was conducted, and has enshrined it in his 
“Things Japanese,” at the same time pledging 
his own word for its absolute truth, a proceed- 
ing which indicates that Mr. Chamberlain's 
judgment is less mature than his scholarship. 




















DEPARTURE OF PRINCE KACHO AND MR. WATANABE. 
Tue Shimbashi terminus presented a remarkable 
appearance on Sunday morning at the time of the 
departure of the 6.40 train for Yokohama, At 
that early hour H.I.H. Prince Kacho and suite, 
who are proceeding to Germany, and Mr. 
Watanabe, who goes to Vienna with Madame 
Watanabe, to assume the post of Japanese 
Representative, left Tokyo to embark in the 
Messageries Maritimes mail steamer Saghalien. 
The combined parties numbered thirteen in all, 
there being included three students of the 
Imperial Japanese University who visit Ger- 
many to carry on their studies. Despite a 
drizzling rain ‘and the very early hour, one of 
the largest crowds we have ever seen under 
similar circumstances assembled to bid good- 
bye to the departing Minister, whose life during 
the past three months has been a succession of 
farewell fCies. ‘The spacious platform, the 
licket office, and the waiting rooms held such a 
multitude of persons that ingress or egress was 
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a matter of no small difficulty. Numerous 
carriages and hundreds of jinrééisha formed a 
sea of vehicles in front of the station, and the 
business of finding and entering one’sconveyance 
after the departure of the train was such a task 
as would have to be undertaken at a large 
garden party where no attempt at organization 
tad been made. In the case of a crowd so 
immense it is obviously impossible to give a 
nominal list of the principal units, but among 
them were Ministers of State, officials of high 
rank, University Professors, officers of learned 
societies, the whole staff of the Korean Legation, 
nd many foreigners. Mr. Watanabe may 
justly feel’ proud of the demonstration evoked 
by his great popularity, and of the universal good 
wishes which he catries with him on his way 
Westwards. 





“BUSI 
We are not sure whether a correspondent 
writing to one of our local contemporaries over 
the signature of ‘‘ Business Chance,” is in 
earnest. T'wo things make us doubt. First, 
that he considers it expedient to question us 
through the columns of another journal instead 
of adopting the straightforward and courteous 
course of addressing us direct; secondly, that, 
although representing, as he says, a firm having 
large command of capital, and despite of being 
engaged, as a matter of business, in arranging 
cerlam commercial affairs in Japan, he is 
singularly ignorant of the fundamental condi- 
tions with which he has to deal. Here are his 
own words :— 











Ihe commercial public would be greatly indebted to 
you if you could induce the Editor of the dfail to 
publish in his paper the names and addresses of Japa 
nese merchants “ of honour and integrity ” “who will 
be found ready to gladly combine with foreigners for 
purvoses of commercial and industrial enterprises,” 











with the understanding, of course, that the editor of 
the AZei? is tobe fins ly responsible for their ho 
nour avd integrity. That would be bringing things 





toa practical issue, whilst vague general assertions 
have no more value than the papers representing 
money that the Chinese throw after their dead. Thave 
been on the lookout for such Japanese merchants for 
the last three years, and made quite a number of crafts 
of agreements in negotiations with those whom J have 
approached on the subject of combination, but any 
cl fixing a hard and fast responsibility on them, 
or requiring any immediately convertible security for 
credit to be given, invariably ended all negotiations, 
Incredible as it sounds, this gentleman appears 
lo be ignorant of the fact that combinations 
between foreigners and Japanese for business 
purposes are at present illegal, He says that, 
during the past three years, he has “ made quite 
|a number of drafts of agreements in negotiations 
with those whom he has approached on the 
subject of combination,” but that the negotiations 
always ended when there was question of 
“fixing a hard and fast responsibility.” Of 
course it ended there. Not because Japanese 
merchants fit to combine with and willing to 
[combine are non-existent, but because the law 
| would not recognise any deed of combination, 
jor sanction the making over of any tangible 
security in the shape of property outside the 
Settlements. Tt seems to us that “ Business 
Chance” would have done well to seek fnller 
information before setting about an impossible 
task. 
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We are sorry to find that what we wrote has 
given umbrage to ‘ Business Chance,” and led 
him to descend to angry remarks which are at 
once unjust and unconnected with his subject. 
|His second letter does not, however, throw 
much light on the position. ‘The simple fact is 
that partnerships for business purposes between 
Japanese and foreigners are illegal at present in 
Japan, ‘Business Chance,” in his first letter 
spoke of “Japanese combining with foreigners 
for purposes of commercial and industrial 
enterprise,” and went on to say that, within the 
past three years, he had “ made quite a number 
of drafts of agreements with those whom he had 
approached on the subject of combination.” If 
these statements did not mean that he had con- 
templated actual partnerships with Japanese, 
we really do not see that we were to blame for 
reading them in that sense. He now explains, 
however, that he intended to refer to other forms 








of combination “strictly within the letier and 
spirit of laws and treaties.” What those forms 
are he does not tell us, but we trust he will par- 
don us for saying that while giving full credit 
to his knowledge and accuracy, he perplexes us 
nota litle by his reference to “ foreign firms 
which have entered into combinations with 
Japanese and are to-day doing business under 
Japanese names with the Japanese Government 
with full knowledge of the Government of the 
fact that these establishments are carried on 
under foreign direction, with foreign capital, and 
outside of Settlement limits.” What bearing 
have such firms—if indeed they really exist—on 
the question under discussion? ‘Business 
Chance” evidently knows that they are illegal, 
for he asserts—quite erroneously we think—that 
their precedent warrants other foreigners in claim- 
ing the same privilege. We understand, how- 
ever, thatthe combinations to which he originally 
referred, and nowrefers, are ofan entirely different 
character, being “strictly within the letter of 
laws and treaties.” Why then mix the two things 
up—illegal combinations surreptitiously carried 
on, and combinations perfectly legal and proper? 











o* * 

The interesting point now made clear by 
“Business Chance” is that the difficulty in the 
way of effecting the combination desired by him 
has been that the Japanese could not put up 
sufficient tangible security, In some cases they 
offered bonds “but not in amounts sufficient 
for the credit asked for,” be writes. From his 
previous letter we were led to suppose that the 
chief obstacle was absence of “integrity and 
honour” on the part of the Japanese. Insuffi- 
ciency of funds is surely a horse of another 
colour; a misfortune rather than a fault. 
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A second point worthy of note is his very frank 
admission that any secret evasion of the law su 
cessfully accomplished by one or two foreigners, 
and overlooked or winked at by the Japanese Go- 
vernment, constitutes a precedent for an open 
evasion of the same law by all foreigners. This 
is precisely what the Japanese Authorities have 
always apprehended with respect to passports 
and any other privileges which foreigners are 
permitted to enjoy over and above those con- 
ierred by the treaties. We have been scouted 
for admitting that grounds exist for such an 
apprehension, “ Business Chance,” however, 
furnishes a conclusive proof that neither we nor 
the Japanese are mistaken. 








THE NEW COTTON CROP. 

Tuk Fifi Shimpo publishes the following re- 
port from its Osaka correspondent on the cotton 
crop of this year:—The breadth of cotton plant- 
ed this year in different parts of the country is 
about five per cent, Jess than that of last year. 
But, as the weather has proved very favourable, 
the crop is expected to be twice as large as that 
of the past year. In the vicinity of Kashiwa- 
bara in Kawachi, picking was begun on the 
23rd ult, about ten days earlier than usual. 
The new cotton is said to be of the finest quality 
that has been obtained for many years. Some 
has already been sent to the Osaka market, 
where it is expected to bring about one yen per 
750 momme. The cotton of this district is 
usually ranked as a third class article, The 
first class cotton, coming from Sakauye in Set- 
isu, will be picked from about the 2oth Sept., 
and will probably be sold at the rate of one yen 
per 700 momme. As arule, twelve kwamme of 
cotton command the same price as one soku of 
rice, but more recently this ratio has varied 
against cotton, in consequence of the importa- 
tion of Chinese cotton. .Thus, last year, while 
one éoku of rice was quoted at nine yen, the 
highest market price attained per 12 Awamme 
of cotton was seven yer. Hence, on the supposi- 
tion that the average price of new tice will be 
seven yen per dokw this year, the probable price 
of cotton is about six yen per twelve kwamme. 
But, in consequence of the abundant yield of all 
kinds of farm produce this year, the farmers can 
well afford to wait patiently, and are apparently 
unwilling to sell their cotton at a disadvantage. 
This circumstance, added to the fact that the 
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cotton districts in China have suffered from in- 

“undations and drought, may produce a much 
higher price for the new cotton than in pre- 
ceding years. 





CASUALTIES AT SBA. 
Tire loss of the Turkish frigate Lrfougroul with 
her captain and 586 ollicers and men, is an ap- 
palling catastrophe. The ship seems to have 
been pursued by an evil fate from the time she 
left Europe. Her progress to Japan was so 
slow, and ber stoppages en roufe were sonume- 
rous and protracted, that all sorts of strange 
stories were circulated about her, and people 
began to doubt whether she would ever reach 
her destination. Ultimately, however, it was 
discovered that this leisurely method of pro- 
cedure had been prescribed for her, and that 
her voyage was intended to be a liberal course 
of instruction for her officers and crew in the 
geography and customs of foreign countries. 
In good time she reached Japan, and Admiral 
Osman Pasha, with several of his officers, be- 
came the guests of the Japanese Government, 
and spent some weeks at the Rokumei-kan 
in Tokyo. Highly educated and genial men, 
they won golden opinions in the capital, and 
were universally liked. Butailera time cholera 
broke out in the ship, and her commander de- 
cided to proceed to the disinfecting station at 
Nagaura, where she lay for several weeks, fresh 
cases of the epidemic occurring on board almost 
every day. Much surprise was expressed at 
this proceeding. It was thought that the better 
course would have bee to proceed to sea at 
once, and the strong probability is that had this 
plan been adopted, the terrible catastrophe 
which we have now to record would have been 
avoided. On the 16th instant a typhoon swept 
across Japan, its full force apparently striking 
the sea between Kishia and Shikoku. The 
Ertougroul was an old and by no means strong'| 
vessel. Her machinery broke down when she 
encountered the fury of the gale, and she 
Was cast on the rocks. More than this we 
do not know, except that of her crew of 
653, all told, only sixty-six escaped, and many 
of the survivors have received severe injuries. 
The Admiral, Osman Pasha, is among those who 
have perished, and with him have probably died 
a number of youths of high Turkish families 
who had joined the ill-fated frigate for a trip 
round the world. No disaster so terrible has 
happened on the coast of Japan in. modern 
times. Neither in the case of the U.S.S. Onerda 
nor in that of the Uneb! Kan were nearly so 
many lives lost. Viscount Matsudaira has been 
despatched by the Emperor to the aid of the 
survivors. 
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Two other terrible casualties occurred on the 
same day and in the same waters, The first 
was the loss of the Japan Mail Company's 
steamship Alusasht Maru; the second, the loss 
of the same company’s sailing ship Porinobu 
Maru, The Musashi Maru was a large cargo 
steamer which came out from England in 
March last. She left Shimonoseki for Yoko- 
hama at 7 a.m. on the 15th instant with a cargo 
of coal on the company’s account. The next 
news heard of her was a telegram received yes- 
terday from Wakayama Prefecture, saying that 
one of her quartermasters had landed at Tanabe 
in that Prefecture with a report that the vessel 














instant. This date is probably incorrect, how- 
ever, as the ship would have taken about zo 
hours, under ordinary circumstances to reach 
the place where she is said to have been wreck- 
ed. It may fairly be assumed that she too suc- 
cumbed to the terrible gale of the 16th instant, 
One of her life-boats was picked up near Oshi- 
ma, Kishiu, by a vessel called the Bocho Alaru. 
In it were found the chief engineer's clothes, a 
sailor’s knife, and a pair of boots. Hopes 
are still entertained that some of the crew | 
may have escaped, but as yet the only} 
known survivor is the quarterinaster. She 
carried no passengers, and her crew, all told 
numbered 62 men, among whom were s\ 








the Second Officer, J. S. Peoples, an English 
man; the Chief Engineer, W. Miller, an Eng- 
lishman; the Second KE 
an Englishman, and the Third Engineer, 
McInnes, an Englishman. 
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The Vorinobu Maru was also bound from 
Shimonoseki to Yokoliama with a cargo of coal. 
She was lost on the 16th instant near Cape 
Oishi, Oshima, on the west side of the entrance 
to the Kii Channel. Only her chief officer 
and four men were saved out of a total crew of 
thirty-one, all told. The wreck of these two 
vessels in one day is a sad break in the record 
of comparative immunity from accident enjoyed 
by the fleet of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany during the past three years. We learn 
that the President and Directors of the Company 
are greatly grieved at the loss of so many valued 
employés. 
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A report was freely circulated last evening 
that the German steamer Bellona had either 
been lost or that some accident had happened 
to her. There can be very little ground for the 
rumour, for the agents here have no information 
and a Kobe paper received this morning shows 
the vessel to have been safe in that port on the 
evening of the 18th, and she was not supposed 
to take her departure till yesterday, 















“IJINSAN TEMPO.” 

Writers about Japan have differed about some 
things, but unanimity has always marked their 
verdict when the treatment of foreigners by the 
middle and lower classes of Japanese is in 
question, Politeness, geniality, and courte 

they have invariably declared, mark the demean- 
our of the bulk of the nation towards strangers, 
But there has now appeared a sharp person 
who sees deeper into all things than any one 
else. By ragged children on the sea-beach and 
in suburban alleys this delver after truth has 
been greeted with cries of * insan tempo sinjo, 
which he interprets “ Mr. Barbarian respectfully 
offer me a penny.” “What an outrage!” the 
expert in ethics cries. ‘Fancy being called 
Mr, Barbarian! And fancy being asked by 
an ignorant vulgar child to ‘respectfully offer’ 
ita penny! Old cocks crow and young ones 
learn. It is evident that the Japanese consider 
us inferior creatures since they do not beg us of 
charity to bestow, but bid us ‘respectfully offer * 
to those who though poorer are yet admittedly 
superior beings.” Aye, in truth, il is very dread- 
ful. The more so when we remember that 
foreigners themselves have taught this word 
sinjo to the Japanese. In the olden days when 
a foreigner purchased something, valuable or 
trifling, in a Japanese shop, the shopkeeper oc- 
casionally presented to his customer some little 
memento of the transaction, Whence the habit 
arose we cannot tell, It was never, so far as 
we know, practised quite in the same manner 
among Japanese. Perhaps the tradesman 
desired to conciliate his unwonted customers 
hy some mark of generosity; perhaps he 
intended to assert his own superiority by 
bestowing alms in kind even while he traf- 
ficked! At all events he made these little 
offerings with a pretty air of polite deference, 
employing the usual formula of respectful pre- 
sentation, shinjo Hashimasu. Soon the foreigner 


























came to regard it as his right to receive 
a yift when he made a purchase. Over 
and over again have we ourselves seen a fo- 





reigner’ take up some object in a Japanese 
shop and unblushingly say “stujo.” “He did 


not even get the Japanese word right, but] 


what matter for that, There could be no doubt 
about his meaning. He was deliberately heg- 
ging some petty tradesman to “respectfully 
offer” him a gill, and he generally got what he 
asked for. Probably some foreigners imagined 
that in doing this they were merely proposing 
to have another article thrown into the purchase, 
For their own sakes we hope so, but under any 
circumstances the position they placed them- 
selves in was ridiculous and humiliating in the 








foreigners, namely. the Captain, P. Frahm, a 


Dane; the Chief Olticer, A. Jappe, a Dane; 
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betray astonishment at these strange antics. 
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They regarded them as foreign fashion, and 
politely complied. But by and by, when it be- 
same quite evident that “‘s7ayo” had been adopted 
into the foreigner's pidjin Japanese as the only 
intelligible equivalent fer give, the Japanese 
began to employ it to him in that simple sense, 
dropping, as he had in the first place dropped, 
the distinction between the polite pliaseology 
of giver and receiver. It is thus that urchins, 
looking up from their mud pies as a foreigner 
passes, call out ‘/empo sinjo.” Theirlittle voca- 
bularly never included such a word as “ shinyo.” 
Still less do they know about “ 5/79,” its origin 
or its shades of meaning. But they have been 
taught by tradition that in the pidjin employed 
by foreigners * sinjo,” and “info,” alone signi- 
fics * give,” and so they formulate their " sempo 
sinfo” in innocent expectancy. Unconscious 
urchins! If they could only have understood 
that their prattle was destined to enter the long 
ears of a learned student of ethics and to be 
written down as evidence that they are inspired by 
“the condescension of superior creatures,” and 
that their whole nation is rude and uncivilized! 














HARD WEATHER IN THE NORTH. 

Dk. Benyastx Howakn, of London, is lying in 
Hakodate with two ribs broken and other in- 
juries received during a terrible voyage on 
the Japanese schooner Zayama Maru, from 
the Okhotz Sea to that port. Dr. Howard 
has been examining into the management of 
the hospitals and prisons in Siberia and Sagha- 
lien, After spending some weeks as guest of 
the Governor at Korsakofski, he left there on 
the Japanese brig Koiin Maru for Hakodate. 
At midnight of the 23rd ult, in one of the 
most furious storms ever known in that region, 
the Koin dlaru was driven upon a sunken 
reef, and all hands had to lash themselves or 
take to the rigging. The vessel went to pieces 
and became a total loss, but by means of a rope 
secured on the shore end by some fishermen, 
all hands were eventually saved. The pro- 
prietor of the Aoiin Jfaru, the Captain, 
and Dr. Howard, with some sailors, put to 
sea in a flat boat with matting for sails, 
and about 70 miles distant were taken on board 
the schooner Zoyama Maru, This vessel, 
with another schooner the Vanno Afaru, went 
to the relief of the survivors and thence sailed 
for Hakodate. The weather became so violent, 
however, that the Zovama Maru, after a severe 
struggle, reached here only by means of extem- 
porized sails, her two masts being broken. The 
other schooner accompanying the anno Maru 
has for eight days not been heard of. Dr. Ho- 
ward, although quite disabled, is likely in time 
to recover without difficulty, but apart from_ his 
actual injuries he is very much shaken. When 
sulliciently recovered to travel he expects (0 
return to Tokyo, and vid America to London. 








AN ALLEGED SPY IN THE ‘ DAIDO” CAMP. 
A consiperaBLE sensation has been caused in 
political circles by the report that Mr. Imakado 
Choga, a well known member of the Davdo Club, 
has been discovered to be a political detective 
of the Government, ‘The secret, if we may be- 
lieve rumour, was divulged by his jiariti: 
shaman, who told some one that his master 
was wont to pay secret visits to Count Matsukala, 
and that on every such occasion he (the man) 
was enjoined to keep the matter a strict secret. 
The late Mr. Kokatsu Shunkichi of the former 
Fiyurlo was suspected, a little previous to 
iis untimely death, of being a spy. In his case 
the suspicion seems to have been based on 
ome substantial ground, As to the present 
instance, We cannot yet pronounce an opinion 
either way. But considering that the Xodumin 
Shimbun only recently had to apologize to Mr. 
Kumagae, a young politician whose name first 
became known in the anti-treaty revision agita- 
tion of last year, for publishing in its columns & 
telegram charging him with the same cantempt- 
ible offence, the present rumour about Mr, Ima- 
kado ought to be received with doubt. 

































A VAGABOND. 
A snip carpenter named Kruger, who was con- 
victed and sentenced in the Yokohama Saibaw 
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sho the other day—the German and American 
Consulates declining to recognise him—w) 
eleven days imprisonment for trespassing on 
the compound of Mr. F. Vivanti, has re- 
commenced the worthless career which was| 
interrupted by incarceration. On Saturday, 
having just emerged from prison, he presented 


himself, wearing irreproachably | white panis 
and a black coat, at the house of Mr. E. 
J. Moss. On being introduced to Mr. Moss be 





Whined a request for food. Having on a pre- 
vious occasion acceded to a similar prayer, and 
offered the applicant a plateful of substantial 
food and a draught of Yokohama beer; and 
having also witnessed with compassion the visitor's 
heroic attempts to simulate an appetite and eat 
what he plainly did not require; and having fur- 
ther the knowledge that Kruger had refused to 
accept a berth in a large sailing ship, the master 
of which even offered to buy tools for his use, 
Mr. Moss, finding no policeman close by into 
whose hands the fellow could be entrusted, order- 
ed him off the premises, Of course the authorities 
cannot act unless a charge is preferred against 
such vagabonds as Kruger. 


THE FUTUKE OF THE SUMITSU IN. 

Unper this heading, the editor of the Choya 
Shimbun says, “ When Count Ito insisted that 
the draft Commercial Code should be submit- 
ted to the deliberation of the Swmifsu-Zn, one 
of the opinions advanced in opposition to the 
Count’s view was that the powers at present 
vested in the Privy Council were too great to be | 
consistent with those ot the Imperial Diet, As 
the opening of the Diet approaches, this opinion 
appears to gather strength. ft is reported that, 
simultaneously with the convocation of the first 
Diet, the powers of the Sumrtsu-In will be 
so much circumscribed that it will no longer be 
empowered to discuss draft laws and ordinances, 
its official functions being limited only to parti- 
cipation in discussions regarding important 
matters conceming the Imperial House. In 
this case, the present fixed maximum membe 
ship of the Council will be abolisbed, and many | 
persons distinguished by past service will be 
appointed, thus making the institution virtually 
a second Genro-Ln. 





























AN OLD HERESY, 


How hard errors die ; so hard in this Settlement! 
that we sometimes think that people actually 

prefer to be in the wrong. “The lords of the 
soil in their jealousy of foreigners,” says a cor- 
respondent, writing in the columns of a local 
contemporary, “deny us the creation of a muni= 
cipality.” Now this question is one that bas 
been discussed ad nauseam, and any person 
desiring to write about it cau easily ‘ascertain 
the facts. The whole matter hes in a nut-shell 

As Sir Harry Parkes lucidly explained a log 
while ago, to procure the authority necessary to 
set up an efficient foreign municipality in Yoko. 
hama would probably require twenty years” 
negotiation, for every Western Power concerned 
would have to legislate specially in. order to in- 
vest its Consular representatives with authority 
to enforce the regulations of the municipality. | 
If this was Sir Harry Parkes’ estimate in the 
days when diplomatic cOoperation was in full 
swing, what shall be said now that the solida- 
rity of Powers is broken up, and each works on 
its own account? We do not pretend to think 
that the Japanese Government could be per- 
suaded t confer the necessary charter, but to 
attribute the present strange state of affairs in 
Yokohama to “the jealousy of the lords of the 
soil” is quite misleading. 









































MOVEMENTS ABOUT THE REVISION MEETING. 

Tue Choya Shimbun has the following :— 
“Great indignation has been caused among 
thoughtful persons in Tokyo by the meeting 
held by British subjects opposed tw ueaty revi- 
sion. Messrs. Nagao Kageshige and Kobaya- 
shi Sentaro, holding that the action of the 
foreign merchants of Yokohama in opposing 
treaty revision is an outrage to Japan's national 














|'THe Hocki Shimbun publishes an opinion 





dignity, have sent to the Japanese traders of 
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Yokohama a very stong leter urging them, if 


they desire to show their patriotism, to adopt 
the same plan as that pursued on the occasion 
of the silk dispute, namely, to form a combina- 
tion among themselves aud put a stop to all 
transactions with men who engage in attempts 
to injure Japan, If this plan be adopted, the 
writers think that the association of foreigners 
will soon be dissolved. Osher persons in 
Lokyo have organized an association culled 
the Avnkisha—brocade club, in allusion to the 
flag of Japan—three members of which, Messrs. 
Soji Tokusaburo, Tuni Rokuro, and Kaneko 
Ryoichi, are to proceed to Yokuhama and inter- 
view the leaders of the movement on the British 
side, at the same time organizing a large lecture 
meeting with the object of commercially ostra- 
cizing Englishmen.” 





ae 

The Shogyo Shimpo says:—* In consequence 
of the decision to put an end to treaty revision, 
of which movement English residents of Yoko- 
hama were the promoters, two gentlemen of 
Yokohama, Messrs. Sakai and Yenomoto, or- 
ganized a movement to open communications 
with foreigners on the subject. Fortunately at 
the Kodo Clab in the same place a meeting of 
commiltee-men was opened on the 13th instant, 
and these, being of the same way of thinking as 
Messrs. Sakai and Yenomoto, decided to choose 
representatives and approach the foreign com- 
mittee. Steps are now being actively taken to 
arrange preliminaries. 




















A JAPANESE STATESMAN’ 





OPLNION. 


which it says has been expressed by a certain 
Count, well versed in foreign affairs, “The 
duty of Ministers,” said the Count, ‘is to pro- 
mote good relations between their nationals and 
the people of the country to which they are} 
accredited. Unless grave questions of right! 
and wrong are at stake, they will do nothing to| 
distarb those relations. In the present cas 
recognising the shallowsess of a movement the 
chief promoters of which are one or two gentle 
men, discontented because they have lost their 
positions in the service of the Japanese Govern- 
meut, the Foreign Ministers will pay little atten- 
tion to it. Moreover, many of those who took 
part in the demonstration merely obeyed the 
dictates of fellowship or attended the meeting 
wut of curiosity. If the Japanese merchants of | 
Yokohama sbow a lite ‘strength of back and 
resolve to have no more dealings with men who, | 
while residing in Japan, behave as the promoters 
of this recent “movement have behaved, the 
break up of the foreign combination will soon 
be witnessed.” 
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We make no comments on these various items 
of intelligence from the vernacular press, but 
merely publish them for the information of our 
readers. 











THE REVISION MEETING AND 
MINISTERS. 
VHATEVER attempts may be made to evade or 
conceal the truth, it is beyond all question that 
every person signing me resolutions adopted by 
the Anti-Revision Meeting of the 1th instant 
publicly records a vote of want of confidence 
in the Foreign Representatives. If there could 
have been any doubt upon this point, itis dis- 
pelled by correspondence addressed to one of | 
our local comemporaries, ‘The latter had 
stated, ina leading article, that the Anti-Revi- 
sion Meeting “was practically based upon a 
very justifiable distrust of Ministers, and was a 
unanimous vote of want of confidence.” To 
this assertion an American correspondent took 
strong exception, declaring that no such con- 
straction could be placed on the intention of the 
meeting, and that American residents feel every 
confidence in their Minister. But this correspon- 
dent himself shows the error of his disavowal, 
for he admits that American residents of Yoko- 
hama who did not attend the meeting “ were 
kept away by a fear that their action might be 
construed” in the sense of a vote of want of 
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instant, and the first journalistic intimation that 
itamounted to “a unanimous vote of want of 
confidence” in Ministers appeared two days 
later. Evidently, therefore, the fact that the 
affair would be open to such a construction was 
appreciated long before a local newspaper drew 
tention (0 it. Observe, too, what, followed. 
Che journal in question, being hastily taxed 
with using such language calculated to deter 
intending signatories, replies that its words 
cannot possibly be construed as applying to 
the present American Representative, be- 
cause he did not negotiate the Treaty con- 
cluded last year between the United” States 
and Japan. It follows, therefore, that the 
“unanimous vote of want of confidence” does 
apply to all Ministers engaged in the negotia- 
tion of last year’s Treaty. Apart from. the 
United States, the Powers which actually signed 
that ‘Treaty or consented to accept its principal 
stipulations, were Russia, Germany, and France. 
Subjects or citizens of the last three Powers 
understand, therefore, the construction put upon 
their action in signing the resolutions, 
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But without any referency to the utterances 
of our local contemporary, or the disclaimer of 
its American correspondent, can any intelligent 
person be in doubt about the significance of the 
meeting and its resolutions? The meeting 

s originally convened on the explicitly 
stated grounds that Her Britannic Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was be- 
lieved to be about to take a step inimical to the 
interests of the British residents of Yoko- 
hama, The Representative of Great Britain 
in Japan is invested with plenipotentiary powers 
lo negotiate the revision of the Treaty, and the 
action of Her Majesty's Government is directed 
chiefly by his advice. When a public meeting of 
British subjects passes resolutions declaring 
that the course contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, acting through ils Plenipotentiary 
in Japan, is to be condemned, do not the re- 
soluuons distinctly signify that the meeting 
lacks confidence in that Plenipotentiary? If 
such a meeting were held in England with re- 
ference to negotiations conducted in Washing- 
ton by Sir Julian Pauncefote as British Plenipo- 
tentiary, for the purpose of settling the Behring 
Sea dispute, would not every English newspaper 
regard the meeting as a vote of want of confidence 
in Sir Julian Pauncefote? If the promoters of 
of the agitation had not intended to organise a 
demonstration of that kind, they should have pro- 
ceeded in a very different manner, They should 
have prepared a memorial for the information 
of Her Majesty's Minister, setting forth their 
objections to being placed under Japanese juris- 
diction without adequate guarantees, defining 
what they regarded as adequate guarantees, and 
explaining that while they had every confidence 
in the ability and intention of their Representa- 
tive to pretect their interests, they desired to 
assist him by placing him in possession of their 
jull views. They might have adopted another 
course, too: they might have placed themselves 
in communication with their Representative, and 
obtained such information as would have ob- 
viated the necessity of appealing to the public 
in the vague and mysterious manner resorted to. 
But they resolved upon holding a demonstration 
condemmatory of the supposed action of the 
British Plenipotentiary and of the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and it is futile 
now toattemptany paliation of their proceeding. 
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It is a great pity that the promoters of the de- 
monstratinn did not adhere to their original 
intenion—the intention which guided the phra+ 
seology of the advertisement summoning the 
meeting. We do not think that the dignity of 
the British nation is consulted or the loyalty 
of British subjects evinced when men of all 
nationalities—Germans, French, Dutch, Italians, 
Portuguese, Chinese and others—are associated 
in a public declaration that Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs is about to 
commit an error. If Englislimen want to make 
demonstrations of that kind, they should surely 
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confidence. The meeting was held on the rth 


limit the performance to their own household, 
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What makes the matter worse is that the in- 
formation upon which the promoters acted is 
generally believed to have been obtained from a 
non-British source, Certainly times have 
changed greatly for the worse when Englishmen 
go about secreily gleaning scraps of intelligence 
from foreign sources, and then employing them 
to organise a demonstration of mixed  na- 
tionalities against the action of British officials. 








AN INTERESTING DISAVOWAL. 
Tue Shogyo Shimpo, the principal commercial 
journal published in Japan, contains a sigui- 
ficant paragraph in its issue of the 11th instant. 
We translate it as follows:— Mr. R. Masu- 
jima, acting on behalf of Messrs. J. P. Mollison 





and W. B. Walter, has addressed to us the fol- 





lowing correction :—‘ Among the miscellaneous 
iteins in your issue of the roth instant, there 
appears a statement that British subjects re- 
sident in Yokohama are to hold a meeting with 
reference to treaty revision on the 11th instant, 
and that Mr. J. P. Mollison of No. 48, Yoko- 
hama, and Mr. W. B. Walter, of Messrs. Jardine 
Matheson & Company, No. 1, Yokohama, are 
among the promoters of the meeting. This 
statement is groundless. The above two gentle- 
men have no connection whatever with the affair, 
and I have to request that you will lose no time 
in making a correction to that effect." It will 
be discovered, by and by, that the much vaunt- 
ed unanimity of the Yokohama community on 
this subject is not so complete as some people 
assert. 























THE TWO NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
Ir is well known that within the lifetime of most 
of us the world will be enriched with two 
new English Dictionaries, which judging from 
the parts that have already appeared will in 
point of arrangement, fulness, accuracy, and 
convenience of reference surpass anything that 
has as yet been published. . The two Diction- 
referred to by us are “A New English 











ari 
Dictionary,” edited by James A. H. Murray ; 
which is being published by the Oxford Claren= 





don Press; and “The Century Dictionary,” 
under the superintendence of William Dwight 
Whitney, LLD., published by the Century 
Company, New York, The two works do not 
interfere with each other. The aim of the Eng- 
lish work is tho:oughnéss at all costs. Neither 
time or expense is spared. Part I. was pub- 
lished in 1884, It is calculated that it will not 
be completed tll about 1910, thus occupying 
nearly thirty years to compile. In “A New 
English Dictionary” the reader may rely on 
finding a complete account of the past and pre- 
sent usage of any word that he may come 
across. Itis constructed on historical principles 
and is acknowledged by common consent to 
be perfect of itskind. ‘* The Century” is com- 
piled on a different plan. It describes itself as 
au encyclopoedic lexicon.” The historical ele- 
ment is made subordinate in it. Ils aim is to 
be a book of reference on technical, andto a 
certain extent, scientific subjects. Literature is 
in it of secondary importance. It does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive nor perhaps to be original 
in the’ sense that A New Engish Dictionary ” 
isso But it promises rapidity of publication, 
Vol. I. has already appeared. There are to be 
six volumes altogether, and itis calculated that 
they will all be out in twoyears. Thetypography 
is clear and the illustrations first clas For the 
specialist of the future the Clarendon Press 
Dictionary will be indispensable, but for ordi- 
nary students of literature the Century will prove 
more than adequate. 
































A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE MEETING. 
‘Tue vernacular press publishes a letter said to 
have been addressed by Messrs. Yenomoto, 
Sakai, Hamano, and thirty-three others, on be- 
half of public-spirited persons in Yokohama, 
to Mr. J. A. Fraser, President of the Anti-Re- 
vision Meeting and, also of the Citizens Com- 
mittee. The lettertranslated runs thus :—Sir,— 
We learn from the newspapers that on the rth 
instant in the Public Hall on the Yokohama 
Bluff, vour countrymen and other foreigners, to 
the number of some hundreds, held a meeting, 
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| with our duty to our country 





at which three resolutions opposed to the claims 
of our Government in respect of Treaty Revi- 
sion were adopted. Deeming it inconsistent 
to remain silent, 
n interview with you, 
and we have the honour to request that 
you will give us an answer one way or 
the other by noon on the 16th instant— 
(Signed) Yenomoto Keizaburo, Sakai Keij 
Hamano Kuisuke, and thirty-three ethers.” The 
vernacular newspapers add that the writers 
of the letter, being anxious to learn the views of 
the Japancse merchants of Yokohama, have 
placed themselves in communication with them, 
The letter is polite enough, with the exception 
of the peremptory tone of the request for an 
answer by a fixed time. Behind a hard and 
fast demand of that kind, there seems to lurk a 
suggestion that if the recipient of the letter fails 
to lurnish a reply by the appointed hour, 
the writers will take other measures. Messrs. 
Yenomoto, Sakai, and Hamano must know 
perfectly well that the question of meeting them 
and discussing treaty revision with them, rests 
entirely ho Mr. Fraser for decision, and 
that he is even under no sort of obligation 
to answer their letter. We greatly doubt, for 
our own part, whether any good can come of 
such meetings. Mr, Fraser's interviewers can 
tell him nothing about ‘Treaty Revision which 
he does not know already, and if they think to 
shake the resolution of a particularly courageous 
and upright Scotchman, who believes that his 
convictions are founded on a just estimate of 
his fellow-residents’ interests, they are the vic- 
tims of an amusing delusion, We do not 
share Mr. Fraser's faith, but we know that it is 
conscientiously held, that he has never wavered 
in it, and that he is a Scotchman, The Japa- 
nese had better let him alone, for although he 
will give them a kindly and courteous greciing, 
the result must be absolutely 7/7 so far as 
bridging over the gulf between the two sides is 
concerned, There is only one legitimate aud 
influential way for the Japanese to act under 
present circumstances, and that is to follow the 
example of the foreign residents—hold public 
meetings and let their Governmentand the world 
know how far they are in earnest. To go about 
interviewing this foreign merchant or that is an 
idle occupation, sure to be misunderstood, 
not actively resented, by some muscular mem- 
bers of the Yokohama community 


desire to have 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS AND TREATY RUVISION, 
Tur Nrehi Nichi Shimbun, writing under the 
heading “Who injures the credit uf Britons?” 
says :—Defamatory statements usually find be- 
lief when frequently uttered, and so we once 
believed that foreigners were all proud and 
insolent, treating the Japanese as so many 
savages. In our youth we frequently heard 
such statements, and by their repetition we came 
to believe them. When, however, we were able 
to read books and to have interconrse with 
foreign scholars and gentlemen, we began to 
think that the ideas of our younger days with re- 
gard to aliens were false and unfounded. When 
we were able to travel in foreign cv 
specially in England, we gradually familiarized 
ourselves with the conviction that Englishmen 
were righteous and just in their dealings, and 
that among them were many persons such as 
John Bright. In short, we supposed that the 
English were not a turbulent and ferocious 
people, but that they were a nation with whom 
we ought to have intercourse, and whom we 
should trust. Unfortunately an opinion of 
quite an opposite nature was generally held in 
Japan, We did not repose confidence in Eng- 
land. 
stance from England's point of view, for 
caused considerable injury to her interest 
Among the causes of this feeling we may no 
doubt include the attitnde adopted by English- | 
men in regard to concessions to Japan, but th 
chief cause was beyond all question England's 
rejection of our proposals for treaty revision. 
Che English Government is probably incapable | 
of international injustice, but it is alwaysdeceived | 
by a few selfish persons who arrogate to them- 
































This was no doubt a regrettable circum- 
it 














selves superior knowledge of Japanese affairs. 


Those are the persons who influenced Sir Harty 
Parkes against Japan; we refer to a section uf 
the English community at Yokohama. When 
Count Inouye proposed bis scheme of treaty 
revision it seemed as if England was about to 
recover her lost credit, for at that time she 
was apparently influenced by friendly feelings to- 
wards thisempire, When Count Okuma brought 
up his proposals she held a neutral posi- 
tion, but the scheme now put forward appears 
to appeal favourably to her judgment. Among 
the Japanese people this fact was noted with 
great gratification, and it seemed as if English. 
men were about to recover their lost credit, and 
to raise the name and repute of their country 
among Kastern nations. Tow curious in these 
circumsiances, then, must appear the recent 
conduct of English residents in Yokohama, 
Quite ignoring the fact that for thirty years 
they have been tamishing our national honour 
by persisiing in the maintenance of extra- 
territionality, and that they have by their 
practical exemption from taxes been gain. 
ing large and unreasonable profits, they now 
show themselves desirous of retarding and 
obstructing by their selfishness the acceptance by 
the English Premier of our treaty revision pro- 
gramme, Surely such conduct as this must 
work for the injury of the credit of Britons in 
Japan, and of England's national honour. And 
yet English residents have held a meeting 
openly; they have attacked our laws and con. 
demned them as full of defects; they slander 
our system of administration “as imperfect, 
and they vilify the Japanese people by de- 
scribing them as having the spirit of slaves, 
who have never breathed the air of liberty. 
And they call themselves civilized men! If 
such conduct be true civilization, we had much 
rather be barbarians = What would Mr. Bright 
call such actions if he were still alive? And 
Mr. Bright, too, was an Englishman ! 























Too pRectprraTe. 
Mr. J. L. Harpnen writes to the Zapan Herald 
in relerence to a letter which he sent to this 
journal, and which appears in this isswe, and 
says t—“ Tam inclined to believe that the editor 
of he Fapan Marl did not care to insert any 
contradiction,” &e. Mr. Halphen must be 
labouring under a eutious mental condition, for 
he gives no reason whatever for his belief. In- 
deed, Mr. Halphen is perfectly well aware wh: 
his letter did not appear on the morning alter it 
was received. Mr. Halphen sent the leuer here 
written over a nom de plume, but omitting his 
name. His messenger took’ back a reply 
the effect that his communication could only 
appear on his furnishing his name, though of 
course not for publication, He did not answer 
that day, consequently his letter did mot appear 
next morning. The following day, however, 
Mr. Halphen wrote to say that he thought we 
could have known that the letter was his “by 
the chit-book.” | Mr. Halphen’s methods are 
evidently rather loose, and his ideas someuhat 
crude as to the conduct of newspaper corte- 
spondence. Pressure upon space often neces 
sitates the holding over of letters for a day or 
two, but Mr. Ualphen’s failing to obtain an 
immediate hearing was entirely due to his awn 
carelessness, hence itis that he has been “too 
precipitate.” 























INSUFFICIENT Sauce. 
Tue Press Laws of Japan are most abominable 
things, Nothing can exceed their arbitrariness 
Over and over again they lave been denounced 
in unmeasured terms’ by. free-born tote! 

editors, who rightly rail against the tyran 
punishing a newspaper because its articles ae 
calculated to be prejudicial to the cause of law 
and order, or to bring officials into comempl. 
There onght to be no such restraints upon free 
speech. It is a hateful state of affairs, And 
what makes these laws particularly oifious is that 
their stringency cannot be stretched so as 10 
protect. loreigners against vernacular abuse. 
Tf the Japanese Authorities would only supple: 
ment the Low a litle, so that its provisions might 
furnish a pretext for coming down with a hard 

hand on every native journal which indulges im 
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“the virulent, insolent, and false course” of 
calling foreigners by bad names, foreign news- 
Papers, on their side, being meanwhile free to 
goon saying as many disagreeable things as 
they please—if only this could be accomplished, 
if only, in short, the laws could be made more 
arbitrary than they are, they would be quite 
pretty examples of legislation, But really the 
situation at present is very uncomfortable. 
Here are foreign newspapers, as is quite just 
and proper, going on mouth after month and 
year after year, reminding the Japanese what 
semi-barbarous, untrustworthy, depraved, and 
corrupt people they are, yet when the Japanese 
have the ungrateful insolence to retort in kind, 
the wretched defective law won't step in to aid 
the foreign editor, and he has consequentiy no 
resource but to call the Japanese “ unparalieled 
liars,” “sewer-mouthed spouters of the smutty 
and the reeky,” “coiners of bestial expres- 
sions,” and to apply to them other cognate 
epithets which, owing to the refined and mo- 
derate character of the vocabulary necessarily 
employed by scholastic and courteous Occ 
dental writers, cannot produce any effect upon 
callous Oriental traducers. 




















NIKKO TO TOKYO. 
Turns appears to be very little chance of the 
railway from Tokyo to Nikko being opened 
right through for several days still. At the 
Uyeno terminus the officials do not attempt to 
fix any date for the resumption of service, and 
from their uncertainty we may fairly inter that 
the prospect of complete repairs is remote 
Travellers to and from Nikko are not, however, 
subjected to any serious inconvenience. Tie 
portion of the line still closed to traffic is very 
small—a distance of a little over five miles, from 
Kurihashi to Kuki, and there is an excellent 
jinrikisha service by which passengers can 
transport themselves and their baggage without 
difficulty. By road the distance between the 
two places is called three ri (74 miles), buta 








in two hours, and as the interval between con- 
secutive trains passing down or up the line is 
hree hours, there is ample time to accomplish 
the fiurikisha ride without pressing. A delay 
of one train is practically the whole inconveni- 
ence; in other words, the journey is lengthened 
by three hours—instead of accomplishing it in 
“hours 40 minutes, one has to spend 8 hours 40 
minutes. The railway people have evidently 
taken much pains to organise the service of jin- 
rikisha. \ number of these vehicles are alwavs 
in readiness, and they invariably demand the 
same fare—35 sen, which is certainly a very 
moderate charge. One point, however, shosli 
be noted, for it is very likely to cause trouble to | 
passengers unable to make themselves fully 
understood in the vernacular, It is  this— 
foreigners riding by éurikisha generally desire 
to have two coolies, but no provision is made 
for this at either Kurihashi or Kuki, The 
reason is very simple: the second coolie, going 
without a fruritisha of his own, is deprived of 
the chance of obtaining a fare for the return 
journey, This embarrassment can be imme- 
diately overcome by offering to disburse the 
price of the return journey—35 sea—and thus 
paying one yen five sen for siuritisha, But it 
the traveller has no previous knowledge of the 
point, his position will prove perplexing. For 
the jinrikisha folks do not attempt to explain 
such an intricate question to the pidgin-speak- 
ing foreigner. They are content to meet his 
request fora second coolie with a simple zon 
possumus, and an assurance that one man is 
amply sufficient. 
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The trouble with the railway is that a con- 
siderable part of the section between Kurihashi 
and Kuki is still under water. What happened 
was that the Tonegawa burst its southerly bank 
at a point about three miles below the railway 
bridge near Karihasisi. | 
through the breach, inundated all the country 
lying below the level of the fluod. and teaching 
tack to the railway, laid a postion of it under 
water. From Kurihashi onward the traveller 
towards Kuki keeps along the lop of the river 
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‘nrikisha drawn by one man uaverses it easily | 


The big river, ponring | 
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embankment, and finds that all the space on 
his right is a huge lake, as far as he can see. 
On his t the Tonegawa flows aiong, now 
peaceful and self-contained enough, and it is 
not until the breach in the bank is reached that 
the source of the disastrous inundation is com- 
prehended, The breach has now been com- 
pletely stopped, but the building of the bank 
has not been carried to a stage permitting pas- 
sage by vehicles. At this point, therefore, tra- 
vellers must descend from their frurékisha and 
allow the latter to circumvent the breach by 
boats, of which a number are assembled under 
the energetic control of a railway official. Pa 
sengers themsely however, will do well to 
walk along the bank and meet their frarthisha, 
for the boats are crauky affairs, dirty, wet, and 
without any arrangements for sitting, The 
place is worth visiting if only to obtain. a con- 
ception of the ravages caused by the inundation 
Scores of houses have been rendered totally 
uninhabitable for the time being ; in many the 
surface of the flood is barely below the floor, and 
in the case of others unfortunate people find them- 
selves knee-deep ina muddy stagnant lake the 
moment they decend from their verandahs. We 
have not seen any accurate statistics as tothe area 
of the submerged district, but from rough ob- 
servation we judge it to be fully thiny square 
miles, Needless to say that within this space 
the crops are wholly destroyed, and the unhappy 
farmers brought to the verge of ruin, Strong 
measures of relief have been taken by the Local 
Authorities, and the people themselves seem to 
support the catastrophe with all the bright help- 
fuluess that characterises the Japanese in times 
lof difficulty. But their sufferings must be very 
jgreat and their losses cruel. 






































IMPERIAL NOMINATIONS TO THE How 
PEERS. 

Accorv1nG to a statement in the Nippon, it ap- 
pears that the Cabinet had originally the inten- 
tion of limiting the nuinber of Members of the 
House of Peers by Imperial nomination to 
thirty, of whom twenty were to be selected from 
among the Senators, aud ten from officials in 
the service of the various departments of State 
as well as distinguished persons ontside the 
|Government. But, in consequence of the adverse 
jresult of the election lately held for Members of 
ithe Upper House, this original intention is said 
|to have undergone some change, the number 
being increased to fifty. Our contemporary 
further states that the Cabinet has recomrrend. 
jed for His Imperial Majesty's consideration the 
nomination of Count Ito for the Presideutship 
lof the House of Peers. The Vice-President 
will probably be Count Yamagata. 
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THE TASING OF FOREIGNERS OUTSIDE THE 
SePTLEMENTS 

A question which at one time attracted some 

attention though its importance was, we think, 

atly exageerated, has been re-opened by the 

chi Niché Shimbun. 
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R Last year, says our 
contemporary, enquiries were addressed from 
various localities to the Foreign Office with re- 





gard to the taxation of foreigners residing be- 
yond the limits of the settlements, and the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs issued instruc 
to the effect that such foreigners should pay 
exactly the same taxes as Japanese, and in the 
event of default should be treated precisely as 
Japanese subjects are treated. The present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, however, is reported 
to have so far modified bis predecessor's in- 
structions as to direct that the Foreign Office 
must be consulted before any action is taken 
in the case of foreigners failing to pay these 
as The Nichi Nichi Shimbun conjectares 
that this change may be connected with the 
general policy of the Foreign Office. But with- 
out making any comment on the probability or 
improbability of the Wiché Nicki's information, 
it may be worth while to paint out that if in: 
structions of the above character were really 
sued by Count Okuma, no steps anpear to 
bave been taken towards carrying them ont 
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never been required to pay any t 
those which they have always paid. 
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contemporary may be surprised to hear us speak 
of taxes witich foreigners have always paid, but 
a liule consideration will show that we are cor- 
tect. Every foreigner living outside the settle- 
ments pays rent for his house, whether he hires 
it direct or has its cost deducted from or in- 
cluded in his salary, The principal taxes for 
which a householder in Tokyo is liable are land 
tax, local tax, house tax, and lighting rates. The 
first of those is nearly always paid by the owner 
of the land who naturally takes care to include 
itin the rent. The remaining three are a ques- 
tion of arrangement between the owner of the 
house and the lessee : if the former pays them 
they are of course added to the rent. The better 
classes of Japanese in Tokyo generally own 
their houses, but a foreigner residing outside 
the settlements can only be a tenant, unless 
indeed he contrives to purchase in the name ofa 
Japanese, a contingency which need not be 
considered here because the nominal Japanese 
owner then becomes liable for all taxes leviable 
on the tenement. Now every foreign tenant of 
a house outside the settlements pays a far 
higher rent than would be charged to a Japa- 
nese forthe same premises. It is not easy to 
state the difference arithmetically, but we shall 
scarcely be exaggerating if we put it at twenty- 
five per cent, What does this twenty-five per 
cent, represent? It represents, in the first place, 
an allowance on account of the greater wear and 
tear supposed to result from foreign methods of 
living as compared with Japanese ; and in the 
second place, an allowance for the taxes which 
the lessor himself has to pay in case of a foreign 
lessee. It will thus be seen that foreigners 
residing outside the settlements have always 
been paying aud do now pay, though in an 
indirect form, a considerably larger sum on 
account of taxes than they would have to pay 
were they placed in every respect on the same 
footing as Japanese subjects, To require them 
to pay over again taxes already simply levied 
upon them in the shape of extra rent would be 
a harsh and unjust proceeding. Considering 
all this, and considering also the excitement 
which would be caused by such a measure as 
compared with the trifling amount at stake, we 
are strongly inclined to doubt whether Count 
Okuma issued the instructions attributed to 
him, So far as concerns the principle involved, 
we presume that no question can be raised. 
Foreigners have no manner of claim to live 
outside the settlements under conditions more 
favourable than those enjoyable by Japanese 
subjects, Any measure which goes no farther 
than placing the two on a precisely similar foot- 
ing, would never, we imagine, be objected to 
by the foreigners concerned, or opposed by their 
Governments, It can only be for the principle 
that the Japanese contend, and that is beyond 
cavil, 





























GENERAL MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS oY 
THE SPECIE BANK, 
Accornine to the Aeigaz Zasshi, the Yokoha- 
ma Shékin Ginkd (Specie Bank) convened the 
general meeting of its shareholders on the 
1oth instant, at 2.30 p.m. The meeting was 
held at the Bank itself. One hundred and 
twenty-six shareholders attended in person, 
while about 200 others were represented by 
proxy. The chair was occupied by Mr. So- 
noda, President of the Bank, who in a short 
address explained the embarassing situation in 
which the Bank now finds itself in connection 

















with the silver question, The extraordinary 
appreciation of silver has caused considerable 
loss in the transactions of the Bank. his 





was frankly admitted. With regard to future 
fluctuations of exchange, Mr. Sonoda could only 
promise the shareholders that he should not 
spare auy effort to so arrange the affairs of the 
bank as to meet every emergency. He then 
caused one of his clerks to read a report on the 
[general business of the bank, after which the 
profit and loss accounts were laid before those 
present, The total amount of profit during the 
first half of the present year from January to 
June inclusive was ren 672.417.134. Deducting 
irom it ven 316,471,685, the amount of 
loss sustained as explained by the chai:man, 
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and adding the balance from the preceding 
half year, yen 19,666.969, the aggregate net 
profil, amounted to yen 375.612.418. From 
this amount, the following items were di 
duced :—special reserve fund, yea 100,000 ; 
rewards to officers, yen 25,590; and ordinary 
reserve fund, yen 25,600; amounting in all to 
yen 151,190. ‘The item called * special reserve 
fund * is to meet losses caused by the apprecia- 
tion of silver. Thus the amount available for 
distribution as dividend on the shares was re- 
ducted to yen 224,422.418, and in order to bring 
the dividend to par with the general rate ot 
interest at present ruling in the market, Mr, 
Sonoda explained that it was found necessary 
to appropriate yew 140,000 from the fund 
specially reserved for that purpose. The tota 
sum available for distribution among the s! 
holders thus reached yen 364,422.413. 
this amount, ye 360,000 was actually appro- 
priated as dividend, the balance being carried 
over to the account of the coming half year, 
Thus the rate of dividend was 5 yen per old 
share and 4 yen per new share, that is 16 
per cent, per annum on the face value of the 
shares. These arrangements were unanimously 
approved by the shareholders. The meeting 
closed at half-past three o'clock. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERAL PARTY. 


Tue principles and rules of the Constitutional 
Liberal Party have been drawn up by the Com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. They have 
yet, it is said, to be revised by leading members 
of the party :— 

THUETS. 

Vhe following is a statement of the tenets of the 
party It is not long since political parties first made 
their appearance in Japan, and yet we have already 
had instances of dissension and disputes among bodies 
professing similar ideas and objects. Perfection of 
the system of limited monarchy is impossible of 
attsinment so long as such conditions prevail, La 
menting this state of affairs, we desire to form a new 
party, dissolving our previous organizations, clearing 
the political atmosphere of ill feeling and conflicting 
sentiments, and by reliance on Liberal principles and 
progressive measures. —thus increasing the power of 
public opmion,—to promote the happiness alike of 
sovereign and people. If others, whether connected 
with putties or not, should be induced to come among 
us and join in our discussions, we shail extend to 
them a hearty welcome. 

PRINCIPLES, 

After conference we have decided on the foliowing 
general aud detailed principles -— 

Liberalism shall be our first and great pr 

Our general principles shall be as follow — 

We shall inaintain the dignity and promote the 
prosperity of the crown, and ex:end the popular rights, 
We shall endeavour to discourage interference with 
internal government, and shail labour to secure treati 
on equal terms and equality of intercourse with foreign 
countries. 

We shill strive to realise the true representative 
system and to arrive at the end of government by 
political party. 

To carry out these general tenrts not a few po 
require attention, and we have therefore d 
the following ten detailed propusitions. OF course we 
do wot intend to bring all these matters before the 
Diet this year, nor do we pledge ourselves (o limit our 
labours to thase enumerited. We content ourseives 
now with settling the general direction of our policy, 
reserving the right of varying the same as circum: 
stincrs may require. 

Political affairs should be simplified and political 
expense reduced. 

M 
tizec 

The educational system should be amended, 

The Law of Finance shoul: be amended, and the 
supervision of the expenditures and receipts of the 
Jreasury be made more strict, 

The system of dealing with national debts and with 
Government property should be amended, 

Phe laws as to taxation should be amended, and 
attempts made to reduce the lind tax 

Metho 's for the protection of the occupations of the 
people should he amended 

Local institutions should be reformed and the best 
arrangements relating to local econemy aimed at 

the several laws relating ta sprech, ting, and 
political association should be amended, and the Peace 
Preservation Regulations abolished, 

the Laws of the Houses and of Elections should be 
ainended, 
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ary and naval arrangements should be systema. 












DRAFT PULES, 


Article 1.—The office of the party shall be es- 
tablished in Tokyo, 
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Article 2-—There shall be five directors, who shall 


be chosen at a meeting of delegates and shall desl 





with ail the affwirs of the party, "Their term of office | 
shall be 6 months. 
Article 3.—There shall be three officials to condact 





the affairs of the party, to he chosen by the sirectors, 
and act under thei ‘Their term of office shall 
be 6 months. 





ORDINARY MEETINGS, 

Article 4 Ordinary meetings of members shall be 
composed of ordinary deleg:tes, nut more than two 
for ewch city or prefecture, chosen by the members of 
the party in each city or prefecture, 

Article §—Urdinary delegates. sh 
affvirs of the party, control the officids, and draft 
bills to be submitted to the general meetings [heir 
term of office shall be six months, (Any city or pre 
fecture which cannot be represented by a member of 
delegation, may entrust its representation to the dele- 
gales of another city ur pretecture by means of a 
power of atuuney,) 
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GeNURAL MuET 
Article 6—General meetings shall consist of repre. 
sentatives of the same number as the members of the 
House of Representatives, chosen by members of the 
party in each electoral district for members of the 
House of Representatives in cities or prefectures, 

Article 7.—The mode of election anu term of office 
of representatives shall be decided in accordance with 
the convenience of each locality. 

Article 8—A general meeting shall be held at Osaka 
eich year on April 10th and in Tokyo each year on 
October roth, to discuss the affairs of the party, and to 
received the settled accounts of finance, and reports of 
the results of the work of the party during the preced- 
ing term. 

EXTRAOKDINAKY GENERAL MEWTINGS, 

Aiticle9.—Should any important matter present 
itself an extraordinary general meeting may be held 
at any time on the decision of a meeting of delegates 
Where the case is urgent and time will not permit of 
the holding of an extraordinary general meeting, the 
matter shall be decided at a mecting of delegates and 
reported to the members in each district 

ADMISSION, RESIGNATION, 

Article 10.—Persons desirous of j 
shall intimate the same to the offi 
the introduction of two members. 

Article 11°—Persons desivous of resigning from the 
party shall intimate the same to the office 

Article 12—Members who are guilty of iniproper 
conduct shall be expelled by decision of a necting of 
delegates, 
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onpINany uxPENses 
Article 13—Ordinary expenses shall be borne by 
exch member. “The mode of defraying expenses shall, 


however, be regulated separately by means of supple. 
mentary rules 





ADDITIONAL RULES. 


Article 14—These rules can 
added to unless by decision of a g: 


nded or 
ng 


t be am 
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rhe seNare 
“We are informed on trustworthy authority,’ 
says the Nippon, “that the 30th of this month 
will be the last day of the life of the Senate. In 
regard to the management of such affairs as 
have to be attended to after the dissolution of 
the institution, a rumour has been current for 
some time to the effect that they will be intrust- 
ed to fifteen Senators, who are to be selected for 
that special purpose. But the latest report is that 
the Cabinet has come to the resolution to place 
such business ia the hands of the secretaries of 
the Senate. Twenty of the present Senators 
will be appointed Members of the House of 
Peers by Imperial nomination, of whom ten will 
be Court Councillors in addition, Ail the other 
Senators will be placed on the retired list, with 











one third of their present salaries, Of the 
Senators thus superannuated, those who have 
been in the Government service for fifteen 





years or more will be granted pensions under 
the Pension Regulations, while to those whose 
service has not extended over so long a petiod 
H.M. the Emperor will grant a special reward 
in recognition of their past labours,” 





‘TOURISTS. 
Year by year the number of tourists visiting 
Japan increases. Already the British Legation 


has furnished passports for some eight hundred | 


of its nationals this season, and if the present 
rate be maintained, it seems probable that in- 
stead of the two thousand British holiday-makers 
who ‘did ” Japan last year, three thousand will 
have come and gone before next Christmas. On 
the average we may fairly assume that every 








one of these visitors spends five hundred yen 


Jin the country, their total expenditure thus 


amounting toa million and ahalf. What this 
means lor Japanese hotel-keepers, sinritishas, 
guides, and curio-dealers we need not attempt 
to explain, It may be mentioned here that the 
stream of tourists this season does not seem to 
have been appreciably influenced by the Esbi- 
bitin. The notices which appeared in The 
Times and the Daily Telegraph doubtless suf- 
ficed to bring the matter to the attention of the 
British public, but they were scarcely published 
in time to be of much service. Moreover, it 
was from the United States that the greatest 
number of sight-seers might have been expected 
to come, and in the United States people seem 
to have remained in complete ignorance as to 
the prospect of an industrial exhibition in Japan, 
Even now American tourists arrive who say (hat, 
previously to embarking at San. Francisco, they 
had no notion that an Exhibition was being 
held in Tokyo. It is very much to be regretted 
that more thorough sieps were not taken to ad- 
vertise the affair, Had full notice been given, 
we conceive that many of the exhibits which 
remain unsold might have found a market. 














THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON JAPAN. 
Ta new number of the Ldinburgh Review 
contains an article on “Progress in Japan” 
which is nominally a review of certain Japanese 
reports, There is nothing original’ in the 
article, which is on the whole favourable to 
Japan, The author suggests that the difficulty 
as to foreign judges might be got over by the 
appointment of foreign assessors to Japanese 
judges, asin the Mixed Court at Shanghai, in 
all cases in which foreigners are concerned. 
Here is the suggestion in his own words: 
—"Tf, in all cases where Europeans were 
concerned, a foreign assessor sat on the 
bench to watch the course of justice, an effec- 
tual check would be put to any irregularities, 
should there ever be a disposition towards any, 
and, in the absence of such, the Japanese would 
have a free hand in the administration of the 
law.” Later on he says that “ the amour-propre 
of the Japanese mus! be sensitive indeed, if so 
harmless a precaution can be offensive in their 
sight.” We fear that this device would scarcely 
meet the situation, The writer is said to be 
Professor Douglas of the British Museum. 








A LETTER ABOUT THE REVISION MEETING. 
Tar Loch? Shimbun publishes a letter froma 
member of the Tokyo Exchange, whose name 
is not given, The letter runs thus :—* It is very 
much to be regretted that the Englishmen in 
Yokohama have assumed an attitude of opposi- 
tion to treaty revision, and are endeavouring to 
place impediments in the path, Tam resolved 
to have no more dealings with such persons. 
Lunderstand, however, that some Englishmen 
are in favour of treaty revision, May I beg of 
you, Mr, Editor, to clearly distinguish for our 
information in your columns what foreigners of 
Yokohama are opposed to treaty revision and 
what foreigners are in favour of it. It will then 
be possible to cease dealing with the former and 
limit our transactions to the latter, In this way 
a combination may be effected, the Chamber of 
Commerce of course joining and also the foreign 
merchants themselves who are in favour of re- 
vision, Pray take what steps you can to assist 


this consummation.” 























SLANDER. 
Monat decency has ceased to be an appreciable 
influence in the lives of journalists who do not 
hesitate to publish the contents of private leters 
maligning individuals. A Canadian newspaper 
inserts among its telegraphic items an extract 
from a“ private letter” received in San Fran- 
cisco from Tokyo. ‘The subject of the epistle is 
Sir Edwin Amold, about whom some flippant 
and grossly false statements are made—stale- 
ments calculated to pain Sir Edwin and 
his friends. This extract is reproduced verba- 
tim by the Yapan Gezeffe, and thus introduced 
to the notice of people who are in daily contact 
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with the poet. Of course we fully appreciate 
the motive of such shameless and treacherous 
action. Sir Edwin has advocated a liberal atti- 
tude on Great Britain’s part towards Japanese 
claims, and having thus become an object of 
hatred to the intolerant section of the com- 
munity, is to be traduced, attacked, and hound- 
ed in every possible way. He can bear it, we 
dare say. But what an opinion he will carry 
away of the people who set themselves up as 
Tepresentalives of British fairness and British 
patriotism in Japan, 











LIBERTY OF CoNScIRNCE. 
A CORRESPONDENT of a local contemporary, 
stating his reasons for signing the resolutions 
passed by the mecting of the 11th instant, says: 
— Should the Japanese Government, unasked, 
nobly guarantee us liberty of conscience, right 
to public meetings, freedom of the press, and 
freehold tenure of all our lands, these liberties 
would never be abused by the class of foreigners 
residing or likely to reside in Japan, and by so 
doing the present Government of Japan would 
deservedly take rank as the most enlightened 
Government in Asi The writer can only 
refer (o the granting of these privileges after the 
abolition of extratertitoriality, for under the pre 
sent system foreigners enjoy them all, with the 
exception of freehold tenure of their lands, which 
has not been yet recognised. Now we would 
ask this correspondent and his fellow-thinkers, 
in all seriousness, on what conceivable grounds 
of reason can strangers residing ina foreign 
country expect the Goverment of the country 
to grant them privileges in excess of those 
enjoyed by the people of the country? We 
cannot look for the full right of public meeting 
and freedom of the press in Japan so long as it 
is not considered safe to extend the enjoyment 
of the same rights to Japanese subjects. Surely 
this is only consistent with common fairness. 
Japan is not England. We have left England 
lor the purpose of setiling in this country to 
eam a livelihood, and we must not expect to 
enjoy all the advantages of residence in Eng- 
land plus the commercial opportunities which 
attracted us to Japan, Freedom of speech and 
public meeting will come all in good time. It 
is far nearer than it was ten years ago, and its 
advent will be immensely hastened when parlia- 
mentary institutions come into operatiqn. We 
are not too sanguine when we assert that before 
consular jurisdiction is abolished, speech and 
pen will be as unfettered in Japan as they are 
in almost any European State. Meanwhile, it 
may be worth reminding our contemporary’s 
correspondent that freedom of conscience is al- 
ready gnaranteed by the Constitution,  Japa-| 
nese subjects,” says the 28th Article of that 
charter, “shall, within limits not prejudicial to 
peace and order, and not antagonistic to their 
duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of religious 
belief.” As for freehold tenure of our lands, 
that too will follow immediately on the abolition 
of extraterritortality, for we shall then become 
the absolute owners of such lands, and receive 
title-deeds confirming us in the ownership for 
ever. 






































FISHING AT Savroro, 
Tur fishing at Sapporo has been very poor this 
year, and the reason assigned for this is that the 
refuse from the hemp-works is allowed to fall into 
the river, with the result that the fish cannot come 
up. There are few things more pungent than 
the decayed outer skin of hemp or flax; and we 
can easily understand the failure of several 
parties to find sport at Sapporo, as one of the 
most successful fishermen in Japan only got 
seven fish during the few days he was there this 
season, a cartload being nearer the result of 
some of his visits to the river in previous 
years. There is a peculiarity about the fish in 
this river—they only take the fly when the water 
is of acertain temperature. That this tempera- 
ture lasts from ten to fourteen days only has 
been proved year after year by Captain Blakis- 
ton and others who have paid many visits to the | 
place and studied the water. At other times, how- 
ever, spinning has often resulted in large takes. 














The fish are not particular as to the lure, and 
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seize greedily anything bright as readily as do 
mackerel a piece of red cloth or an inchof clay 
pipe-siem. Spoons of various designs have 
been found effective, so have other artificial 
haits—the Devon,” the “ Phantom,” the “ Swi- 
vel-tail,” and soon, We are led to these re- 
marks by an article in the Hongkong Telegraph, 
reproduced from the Regimental Gazelle, a 
litle paper published by the Highland Regiment 
stationed in the Crown Colony. It appears that 
two officers visited Sapporo this year, and shared 
the fate of several others—that is, they got no 
fish, This is what they say about it:— 








++ . Hakodate, which we next visited, was 
chiefly remarkible for bear skins, a plentiful lack of 
accomodation and the smell of dried salmon; which 
last. peculiarities so annoyed two other officers that 
y beat a hasty retreat, going back by the same bout 
which bad brought them. We, however. persevered 
and reached Sapporo, having suffered severely from 
the weather. At least I did; Z. declared that he felt 
quite well, but if greenness of complexion and want of 
appetite go for anything, I should say he told a tarea- 
diddle, Fishing was our object; we had heard that 
there was magnificent fishing at Sapporo, that the 
river was simply full of salmon trout. ‘The morning 
iter our arrival we sallied forth, armed with powerfal 
rods, and books of seductive flies, and followed by 
‘rickshaws carrying our tiflins, and to carry the fists 
Tn our timited phrase-book Japanese, we had asked the 
people of the hotel about the fish ; they had replied, 
their faces wreathed in agreeable smiles, that. there 
* Taksan,” which is being interpreted “ plenty.” 

had inquired abont the size, and holding 
hands about four feet apirt they had made as 
though they were lifting exceedingly heavy weights 
This was of happy augury and nuturally as we walked 
slong we were gay at heart. We soon came to the 
river; it looked splendid. We fishes several pools 
carefully but with no result, A eonntryman came by ; 
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Sakana arimaska ?" (are there any fish 2; we asked. | 
Taksn,” he repied, with a grin, and pointed up the | 
river, " They seem to be further up,” we said, and 
trudged on again, We put on new flies and did our 


level best, but we caught nothing. very tive we 











da passing countryman about the fish he said 
there were “ Laksan,” ard pointed up the river; we 
mast have walked sbout ten miles that day, bat we 





were not rewarded by # single vis y was the 
same, except that we each caught a sort of tittlebat. 
Our feelings were too deep for words; we did not 
put the wretches back, but gave them to the ‘rickshaw 
conlies, # piece of generosity we thought would be 
appreciated, On opening my door next morning 1 
found my tittlebat, the coolie’s tittlebat, suspended by 
a piece of string to the handle. Z. found his in the 
same position, It spoilt our appetite for breakfast: 
even the coolies laughed at us We came to the con- 
clusion that the fish must have gone to the upper 
waters, and determined to foilow them. We went to 
the upper waters, a painful journey on pack horses 
We fished with flies, we fished with spinners, we de. 
scended to bait, but we caught no saluion trout, On 
getting back, while ourcuticle was slowly healing from 
the injuries it had seceived from the pack horse, we 
studied works on Chinese tortures, with a view to ex. 
perimenting on the person of the villain who gave as 
the alluring details of the beantiful fishing at Sapporo, 



































RS. FRASER AND YéNOMOTO. 
Mr. Yenomoro, one of thirty-five Japanese in 
Yokohama, who has taken up the question of 
Treaty Revision with special earnestness, having 
written to ask for an interview with Mr. J. A. 
Fraser, Chairman of the Anti-Revision Meeting, 
received a reply in the negative. Mr, Fraser 
assigned two reasons :—first, that pressure of 
other business did not permit him to accede to 
his correspondent's request; and secondly, he 
was not authorized to enter into discussion with 
either foreigners or Japanese. ‘To this Mr, 
Yenomoto has addressed the following answer 
to Mr. Fraser—we extract it from the columns 
of the Nicht Nichi Shimbun:—1 beg to ac- 
knowlerlge the receipt of your letter of yesterday, 
You say that pressure of business makes it im- 
possible for you to meet me. Such a reply is 
natural in the case of one engaged in active 
pursuits, but in view of the fact that the present 
question affects our mutual interests as well as 
international contentment, I cannot think it 
right that pressure of business should be allow- 
ed to prevent a meeting. You worked hard as 
one of the promoters of this demonstration, In 
the second place, you say that you have no autho- 
rity to discuss this matter with either Japanese or 
foreigners. That sounds reasonable, but I fail 
to see why you should not discuss it on your 
own account. We are not inspired by any de- 
sire of controversy, We believe that by discuss- 
























of all interviews, 


Tokaido. 





ing the views of both sides with thought and 


le 


care, the truth may be arrived at. If you can- 
not meet me, may we at least discuss the 
subject by letter? If to this, too, you object, 
there is nothing more tobe done. I respectlully 
await a second answer from you.” 
s*e 

We admire the wish of Mr. Yenomoto and 
his fellow-thinkers to open relations with the 
foreign merchants, but we cannot think that 
any good is to be gained by interviews. There 
is now a Citizens’ Committee, one of whose 
functions is to act as the representatives of 
the Community in any and all questions inci- 
dental to or arising out of the resolutions” 
passed atthe Anti-Revision Meeting. We re- 
commend Mr. Yenomoto to address to the 
Committee a written statement of the views held 
by himself and his associates. The Committee 
is bound to reply, and the resulting interchange 
of ideas may help to clear the air, 

ae 

The experience of Mr. Kobayashi bears out 
our recommendation. The Wich? Nicht Shim- 
Sun publishes an account of his proceedings, 
He waited upon Mr, Fraser, and being recom: 
mended by that gentleman to betake himself to 
a barrister or a newspaper editor, he proceeded 
to the chambers of Messrs. Lowder and Litch- 
field. Vuailing to find either of the latter, he 
next repaired to the residence of Mr. J. 
Brooke, and had a long interview with that 
gentleman, which is reported with apparent 
fidelity in the columns of the Wicht Nichi, OF 
course these old baubles of insular conservatism, 
habeas corpus, trial by jury, castles to live in, 
and freedom of speech, were once again ranged 
in the van of the controversy, and made. to 
parade their decrepit respectability in a most 
suriking manner, But in the end the disputants 
came down to “hard pan,” and discovered that 
wealth and strength, not right and justice, were 
at the bottom of it all. Such must be the end 
Better dispense with them. 




















PERSONAL NEW: 





Viscount Torto seems to have obtained a con- 
siderable number of converts 


to his religio- 
doctrines in the provinces of the 
It is also reported that he is about 
to established a branch office of his party at 
Kyoto. The latest rumour about him savs that 
he is contemplating the publication of a daily 
paper in Tokyo as his party organ. The funds 
will be supplied by himself and Generals 
Harada and Horie. 


political 








* 
ae 


Mr. Takashima Kaemon, of Kanagawa, in 
addition to commercial sagacity, is noted’ for 
dexterity in the art of divination. He has 
originated a new school of his own for inter- 
preting the Book of Change (5, £), and is 
the author of several elaborate volumes on the 
subject. Lately he is said to have prophesied, 


jin compliance with Count Yamagaia's request, 


about some of the more important questions of 
the day. He is reported to have assured the 
Minister President that the amalgamation of the 
progressive parties will not succeed, and that the 
Diet will be dissolved. ‘The Kokumin-no-Tomo, 
noticing this rumour, observes that, ifhe attaches 
any value to the prophesies of Mr. Takashima, 
the best thing the Minister President could do 
would be to appoint this shrewd man of business 
to the position of Cabinet Adviser. Harmless 








pleasantry, enough, 





HoUSKS 








AND CASTLES. 
Weary as is the task of correcting errors which 
have been repeatedly corrected before, and con- 
veying information which has already been con- 





veyed Lime after time, we think it desirable at this 
juncture that every effort should be made to re- 


move false impressions. We notice, therefore, 
4 paragraph in a local contemporary, asking : 
“Tf it as true that a Japanese house is inviolable 





and cannot be entered without a warrant, what 
becomes of the complaint so constantly put 
forward by and on behalf of the police, that 


they are handicapped in their efforts to detect 
theft and repress crime in the settlements by 


reason of their inability to enter the premises of 
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The writer of this is evidently 
anew comer. The complaint put forward by 
the police is that great diflicully and delay are 
involved in obtaining a warrant from a foreign 


foreigners?” 





Consul, and that before they can act upon the | 


warrant, they invariably find that the person 
they seek to arrest has received warning of their 
intentions and taken refuge in the premises. of 
another foreigner, probably of a different nation- 
ality, This necessitates an application for a 
new warrant and involves a delay perhaps of a 
day. A warrant from a Japanese police magis- 
trate, on the contrary, can be swiftly and quietly 
obtained. The difference lies entirely in this. 
Were Consular Jurisdiction abolished, the police 
would have no more right to enter a forcigner's 
house without a warrant than they have at pre- 
sent. The Constitution says :—* Except in the 
cases provided for in the law, the house of no 
Japanese subject shall be entered or searched 
Without his consent.” Why should there be any 
misapprehension about these things? They are 
plain enough, surely 














GOLD AND 
Tux Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 13th 
instant, as derived from the reiurns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 
Gold Coin, Pound Sterling 


SILVER RATIOS. 

















(Per yen 100) Pee 
Days Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
8th... ws 106.600. AN 5.2459 
oth. 106.000 . . AM 5.2892 
FO seeversseen 106.800 sees QM" 5.2892 
rath 106.800 1 OME 5.2893 
AM. 

tath 106.800 vesstenosee A°M 5 892 
AGEh cecseseese esse 106.800... OM 5.3333 
* Averages ...... 106.533 5.2893 





The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 1.383, and for the pound 
sterling an increase in value of ye 00859, as 
compared with the previous week. 





THE TELRGRAM TO LONDON. 
Tue Mainichi Shimbun says that, with regard 
to telegraphing the resolutions of the Anti-Re- 
vision Meeting to London, as previously resolved 
upon, the gentlemen charged with the business, 
fearing that if they made use of the wires in 
Japan the message might be stopped by the 
Japanese Authorities, decided to send one of 
their number to Shanghai, in order that the 
message might be despatched from that place. 
We do not believe this for a moment. Such 
distrust of the Japanese Telegraph Authorities 
would be extravagant. The same journal adds 
that the expense of sending the telegram is es- 
timated at $150, The first two resolutions con- 
sisted of 116 words, to which very nearly as 
many would have to be added in order to make 
the message intelligible, and to include names 
and addresses. The telegram must have cost 
something more like four hundred dollars than 
one hundred and fifty. 








THE EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY. 
Tue Tomiurt Shimbun says that the celebra- 
tion of the Emperor's birthday this year, on the 
3rd of November, will be marked by an unpre- 
cedented feature. His Majesty proposes to 
entertain all the members of both Houses of the 
Diet in the Homeiden at the Imperial Palace. 
‘The Houschold Department, our contemporary 
adds, is already making preparations for the 
banquet, and has given an order to several 
workers in metal in Morikawacho, Tokyo, for 
the manufacture of a number of candelabra to 
be used for the first time on this historical oc- 
casion. From what the Fomfuré says we gather 
that the candelabra are to be silver, and that 
the well known cranes and tortoises are to 
figure prominently in the decoration, chrysan- 
themums being of course added to distinguis 
them as articles of Imperial furniture. The 
sockets for the candles will be a cluster of chry- 
santhemum blossoms, and each candelabrum 
is to weigh about eighty pounds avoidupois. It 
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this statement be correct, it is evident that the 
Imperial waiters will not find ita very simple 
business to move the candelabra about, 


CHOLERA RETU 
Tue latest cholera returns derived from official 


sources are as follow :— 
Prefecture oF City, 





xs. 


Deaths. 
49 
143 
138 
babs 
137 
2 1b 
26 
109) 
















New Cases, 


Osaka 


4 
138 

38 
3 
30 


Hyogo ... 





Nagasaki 4 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 

commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 

above figures, appear in the following table :-— 
Prefecture or City. Des 





Fuknoka 








Oita 









Saga 








Kumamoto 











Cases, 












Osaka $1300 
Hyoxo onan 
Nagasaki . 
Yamaguchi 





Fukuoka 





yoo. 





The total number of cases and deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures not included 
in the above, from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the 17th instant, are :— 











City oF Prefecture Cases. Deaths. 
Tokey sersieess ‘ 1,829 
Pechigi wes 
Kanagawa Choa 
Chiba 603, 
Toaraki 5 
Mroshima +938 
Ehime Ma 
Okayama 73. 
ve a 
Shizuoka 7 
Yamanashi .. any 
Shiga 3° 9 









INSTANTANEOU 


Tue Colonies and India mentions another 
specific for cholera, Itis styled “Dr. Harkin” 
or * Vagus treatment of cholera,” and consists 
in the simple application with a camel hair pencil 
of the Liguor eptspasticus (a blistering fluid) 
of the British Pharmacopeeia to the skin of that 
part of the neck lying immediately behind and 
round about the lobe of the ear. The blistering 
fluid is said to excite a nerve that controls the 
heart and digestive functions, The effect is 
described to be instantaneous; the purging, 
vomiting and cramps cease; and the patient 
generally falls asleep, and awakes cured. 





CIFIC VOR CHOLERA, 








THE TAITO.JOYAKU-KAL. 

Tux Association for the Revision of the Treatie 
on Terms of Equality held a meeting, on the 
16th instant, in the Kaika-tei Shinsakana-cho, 


gle 

















Kyobashi, Tokyo, and came to the decision that, 
in consequence of the Anti-Revision meeting 
held by foreigners in Yokohama on the sith 
instant, steps should be taken to pul an end to 
commercial dealings with foreigners opposed 
to Japanese jurisdiction. With this object it 
was resolved to send deputies to the Chambers 
of Commerce in Tokyo and Yokohama, the 
deputation to consist of three members of the 
Association and two outsiders. “The persons 
chosen for the purpose were Mayeda Kagashi, 
Ishizaka Masataka, Yamagiwa Shichiji, Mori- 
moto Tokichi, and Futsubayashi Katsu. 











THE BANK OF JAPAN. 
HE amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
13th instant were as follows :— 

Conventenue Nores. Resunven ano Secunirs 










tian vie 
lotes issued ...... 74,565,860 ion. 24,6, 
s6seg a beign agate 


Public Loan Bonds... 
Treasury Bills 
Government Bills 


= 134700480 











Other securities rab 
Commercial Willa 207 SiSet 
14865,869 741865869 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
ver 5.743.554 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 68,822,315 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of ye 985,039 as com- 
pared with yew 69,807,354 at the end of the 
previous week. 
ARREST OF MR. KRIPS. 

Mr. Krivs, who obsconded from Chefoo some 
time ago in a Chinese junk, having embezzled 
or dishonestly made away with a large sum of 
money, bas ‘been arrested at Chemulpho. IL 
was expected that he would have come onto 
Japan, in which case another Power, Austria— 
ior Krips is an Austrian subject, though he acted 
as Consul for Sweden in Chefoo—would have 
had to tackle the extradition problem. In Ko- 
rea, however, the Authorities give themselves 
no concern about such matters, and we have no 
doubt that Krips by this time is safely returned 
for trial at the place of his misdeeds. 





“KIRIN” 


Tue “ Kirin” beer has just won a great victory. 
Owing to the strong dissatisfaction engendered 
in many quarters by the decisions of the Judges 
at the Exhibition, the Jijé Shémpo undertook to 
consult public opinion as to the best article in 
each class, promising to mark the verdict by 
presenting a handsome silver medal plated with 
gold to the exhibitor of the articles which ob- 
tained most votes. One hundred of these 
medals were given, and the “ Kirin” beer was 
fortunate enough to obtain one. This settles 
the question of its superiority over the “ Yebi 
su” beer, at least according to Japanese taste. 


ABLES AT THE ANTI-REVISION 

MEETING. 
We are informed on the best authority that the 
police constables, whose presence outside the 
Public Hall while the anti-revision meeting was 
in progress has been commented on in several 
quarters, were sent by the authorities to preserve 
order, and chiefly to secure that no lawless con- 
duct should be committed by any boisterous 
Japanese youths who might be drawn to the 
locality. 


BEER. 























POLICE CONS 











ILLNESS OF MR. ARISHIMA. 
Tur Neh? Nichi Shimbun says that Me 
Arishima, Superintendent of Customs, was 
seized by cholera on the morning of the 12th 
inst. and is now under medical treatment. 





a" a 

We are glad to be able to report that Mr. 
Arishima is daily improving, and it is hoped 
that he will be about again in a few days. 


YOKOWUAMA CRICKET AND ATHLETIC CLUB. 
Tu committee of the above Club find it im- 
possible to hold the autumn athletic meeting in 
the month of October, as was suggested last year, 
in the face of the numerous events taking place 
then, viz., the two interport cricket matches, the 
regatta, and the races. The meeting will therefore 
be held as early in November as possible. 
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FAPANESE COMMERCIAL 
MORALITY. 
=) ee 





HE commercial morality of Japanese 
brought into contact with foreigners 
been discussed pretty fully of late, but 





many of the comments evoked have been 
so obviously inspired by a feeling of hot 
anger that the net result of the dis 
will probably be more injurious than pro- 
fitable. Many Japanese, instead of see- 
ing that the conduct of their countrymen 
at the open ports deserves 


ussion | 








severe 
bation and is calculated to impai 
tion’s good name, will be apt to conclude 


repro- 





the na- 





that the average foreign resident dislik: 
and despises the native too heartily to 
form anything like an impartial estimate 
tand that the much abused 
is the victim of prejudice 
rather than of his own misdeeds. Moderate 


of his charac 








Boyeki-shduin 


men, indeed, must have been astonished 
rancour 
It 


is plain that some of the writers were smart- 


and pained by the display of 


alled forth. 





which this controversy has 





ing under the keen sense of recent losses, 
and that their language came from out- 
raged pockets rathers than from calm con- 
viction. We do not wish to say a word 
calculated to embitter feelings already only 
too bitter, but it would be misleading were 
we to leave unanswered certaii difficulties 





ous that have been raised, 





and obj 

It has been frankly recognised in these 
columns that the morality of the native 
and indeed at the 
treaty ports generally, is below Western 
Six yea 
dents of Yokohama, in a memor ad- 
dressed to their Representatives, spoke of 
these merchants as “ 


merchants in Yokohama 





standards. 





s ago the foreign re- 








remnants of an evil 





past ;’" three years ago, in an official re- 
monstrance presented to the then British 
Minister, they described the same mer- 


chants as sound traders with whom they 





were content to deal and upon whose 
competence and general integrity they 
were indignant that any reflections should 
be cast; now, they remain silent’ while 
epithets are hurled 
by writers in 
the local English press. It 
that great differences of opinion exist, and 


the most injurious 


at the same merchants 


is obvious 
the fact is emphasized by the letter of our 
correspondent, “Twenty-one years in Ja- 
pan,” who avers that he has “come across 





many Japanese merchants who are parti 
cularly honest,” and gives it is his experi- 
ou can get a Japanese to) 





ence that “if y 
have faith in you, he will deal pretty 
honestly with you.” 


We ourselves have, 
nevertheless, accepted the unfavourable 
statements addressed to us by more than 
one British merchant of standing and 
experience, not because we consider our| 
informants to be beyond the reach of pre- 
judice, or proof against the danger of 
making a mistake, but because the condi- 
tions under which trade is conducted in 
Yokohama seem to us so eminently cal- 





culated to encourage dishonesty that we 
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are allogether unable to reconcile them 
with any hypothesis of strictly straight- 
We analysed 
conditions at length in previous articl 
need not recapitulate them here, 


forward dealing. these 





and 
especially since no attempt has been made 
to deny their existence. But surely it is 
extravagant to claim, as has been con- 
fidently claimed, that, because the practice 
of Japanese merchants in Yokohama, under 
the 
nation, therefore Japanese merchants must 
be equally bad everywhere. There 
men of low morality in every body of 
of whatever nationality, but their 





© peculiar conditions, invites condem- 


are 





existence does not establish the unsound- 
ness of the whole body. It is a fact, 
strange at first sight but easily explicable, 
that the worst types of Japanese of all 
classes congregate at the treaty ports. 
Jus 


chants despise and distrust the Boyeki- 





tas the better grade of Japanese mer- 


shonin, so 
nplo 
has lived in Yokohama. 


do all Japanese hesitate to 





servant, clerk, or labourer who 
Considering the 


gma that attached to money-getting in 


a 








feudal times, and remembering the social 
status then occupied by the merchant, we 
are constrained to admit that the profes- 
sion of commerce does not yetattract men 
as upright on the whole, or encourage 
methods as honourable, in Japan as in 
Europe or America. But to measure the 
morality of the whole by the stature of the 
most deformed section is grossly unjust. 
Still more preposterous is it to argue that, 
e Japanese traders in Yokohama 
are, in the main, unworthy of confidence, 





beca 


therefore the entire nation is unfit to be 
With equal justice might one 
that, fathers 


mothers in England treat their offspring 








trusted. 
assert since certain and 
with revolting brutality, therefore all Eng- 
lish pa inhuman, and therefore 
the whole English race is degraded. Such 
arguments cannot be reconciled with any 
sentiment of justice or kindliness. They 
emanate from persons who glory in traduc- 
ing the Japanese, and who pretend that, 
whereas to claim the highest virtues for 
one’s own countrymen is manly and pat- 
riotic, to say a good word for people of 


ents 





ar 








foreign origin is mean, cowardly, and 
mercenary. 

This brings us at once to a strange mis- 
In 
ansiver to our contention that the only 
hope of 


things is to abolish the settlements and 


conception on the part of our critics. 


inaugurating a better state of 


jenable foreigners to combine with Japan- 


ese, we are told that respectable foreign- 
ers would not dream of combining with 
men who rob and cheat. We confess that 
we have sometimes been puzzled to un- 
derstand how respectable foreigners can 
induce themselves to go on, year after 
year, dealing with Japanese, if the latter 
are really as black as they are painted. 
Be that as it may, however, the change 
contemplated by us had expressly declared 


reference to partnerships with Japanese 








merchants of a type different from those 
who now monopolise the trade at the open 
ports. 





hat there are many merchants of 
high probity outside Yokohama and Kobe 
cannot for a moment be denied. There 
are, indeed, many such within those settle- 





ments, Legally recognised. partnerships 
between these men and foreigners would 
hot only secure the latter against much of 
the dishonesty said to be now practised, 
but would also remove them from their 
present alien and isolated position, which 
makes them the prey of sharpers and low 
To have 
legally recognised partnerships, however, 
‘Treaty Revision must be accomplished, and 
to that consummation we 


traders of every’ description. 


have almost 
It seems to us that 
a body of aliens confined within the limits 
of a settlement; forbidden to trade in the 
interior or to combine with the people of 


ceased to look forward. 


the country for purposes of business ; 
maintaining their isolated position for the 
avowed reason that they consider them- 
selves a superior nation 
whose territory they inhabit; conducting 


race to the 
one half of their commerce in a high- 
handed and exceptional manner because 
they declare their inability to trust a native 
dealer, and denouncing, in uncompromis- 
ing terms, the chicanery and immorality of 
the Japanese who come to trade with them 
—it seems to us that the history of these 


men’s commercial 





ence must, in the 
very nature of things, be unsatisfactory, 
and that they cannot possibly expect to 
find themselves in contact with the best 
classes of Japanese, or to be treated with 
anything like the consideration and integ- 
tity which mark the dealings of civilized 
men with their own nationals. 








THE TREATY REVISION MEETING. 


T seems to us that when the com- 

munity of Yokohama comes to consider 
the action to which it pledged itself at the 
Treaty Revision Meeting on the 11th in- 
nt, there willbe some surprise and even 
From beginning to end the affair 
has been of a strange and startling cha- 
together in 





disgust. 


racter. The meeting came 
response to an advertisement bearing no 
signature, emanating from a totally un- 
known source, and professing to be “by 
order.” Under such circumstances, it 
might have been anticipated that one of 
the first steps taken would have been to 


tender or seck an explanation of this ex- 








traordinary formula. 
tohave thought of doing either the one 
thing or the other. It was enough for 
those present to know that they had been 
brought together. They cared nothing 
about the means, nothing about the form 
of summons; and this indifference as to 
preliminaries, supplemented by the fact 
that of 
put in an appearance, must be taken as 
denoting unusual interest and earnestness. 


But nobody seems 


so large a number residents 
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But if such was the mood of those present, 
how are we to reconcile it with the fact 
that outside the little band of gentlemen 
by whom the demonstration had evidently 
been projected and organised, not one 
person brought with him an idea which 
seemed worthy of ventilation; not one 
person had a question to ask or a word to 
say? The whole affair suggests the idea 
of a theatrical performance at which half a 
dozen persons played the principal rdles 
and all the rest behaved audience. 
Possibly this was because everybody's 
mind was made up beforehand to vote for 
whatever anti-revision propositions were 
submitted to the mecting, putting no 
queries and raising no issues of any kind. 
Such very practical determination is, in 
one sense, impressive, but its consequence 
was to impart to proceedings a 
meagre and stereotyped character which 


as 





the 


must necessarily detract greatly from their 
value as an intelligent expression of public 
opinion. The little band of leaders were 
active enough. They all came with duly 
prepared speeches, moderate and for the 
most part effective, and they had the plea- 
sure of finding an appreciative and not 
But the difficulty of 
performing all the items on their pro- 


inquisitive audience. 


gramme with such a limited corps must 
have been keenly brought home to them 
when they found that, in two instances, 
the task of proposing names to serve ona 
committee had to be discharged by 
the aspiring committee-men themselves. 
These, however 
pared with the 
after the meeting had assembled, name- 
ly, that no one could give any distinct 
explanation of the causes of the agitation. 
The Chairman was perfectly frank about 
this. He confessed his complete ignor- 
ance, and avowed himself a searcher after 
the very information on the strength of 
which the meeting had beén convened. 
He alluded mysteriously, however, to a 
sed of information, trust- 





are sinall matters com- 
singular discovery made 








gentleman poss 
worthy but obtained from a source which 
could not be divulged. This gentleman 
turned out tobe Mr. J. F. Lowper. Mr. 
Lowber for a long s of years oc- 
cupie ion of honour and trust in 
the Japanese Government’s Service, and is 
sioner of the same Govern- 








a pos 





now a life 
During that protracted period his 
sympathies were openly and strongly 
given to the cause of Treaty Revision, and 


ment. 


to the efforts made by Japan to obtain 
international recognition of ler rights. 
Whether 
ately behind him, the part now played 
by Mr. Lowber is consistent with the 
dictates of either decorum or friendliness 
It is cer- 
tain, however, that the official confidence 
which he formerly enjoyed, and the sources 
of knowledge to which he now has a 
For that 
reason, pethaps, the meeting was content 


with such a record immedi- 


we shall not attempt to decide. 








render his statements credib’ 


with his very vague assertion that he had 
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obtained, ‘from a source which convinced 
his mind of the truth of the fact,” informa- 
tion that there is imminent danger of the} 
English Government’s accepting Japan’s| 
proposals, and placing British subjects] 
under Japanese Jurisdiction without any) 
of the safeguards hitherto considered ne-| 
cessary. On the strength of this hazy 
piece of news, resting entirely on Mr. 
Lowner’s responsibility, the meeting had 
been convened, and showed itself prepared 
to act. In such a remarkably complacent 
mood iL proceeded to consider resolutions 
which would never, we are persuaded, have 
beenaccepted on calm reflection, The first 
resolution consisted of two parts, to one of 
which the meeting’s unanimous consent was 
naturaland proper—namely, that ‘‘the time 
has not arrived when questions in regard 
to rights, whether of property or person, 
arising between subjects and citizens of 
Foreign Powers in the dominions of His 
Majesty the EMPEROR of Japan, 

itionally and safely subjected to 
the jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals.” 
This decisi 
any body of Englishmen might have been 
expected to formulate. It is, to be sure, a 
For it spe 


can be 





ion, we say, is precisely what 








strangely worded decision. 
only of “rights of property or pe 
arising between subjects and citizens of 





Foreign Powers in Japan,” and says no- 
thing whatever about the very much larger 
important question 
rights as between Japanese and foreigners, 
We can conceive what the drafters of the 
clause intended to say, but in a case 
so important their phraseology ought 
surely to make on 
imagination, — It 
the resolution, however, which may fairly 
Anybody, 
even Mr. LOWDER, the proposer of the 
solution, can claim that Treaty Revision 
without guarantees may not inconsistently 
be opposed by advocates of Treaty Re- 
vision with guarantees. But every form 
of revised treaty, whether proposed in the 
past or to be proposed in the future, must 
contemplate 


and more of such 


no demands our 


is the second part of 


be described as astounding, 





the complete abolition of 


Consular Jurisdiction after a fixed term 





of years. No guarantees offered by Japan 
permanen 


international 


can be claimed in Their 





operation, as part of an 
agreement, must be of a temporary and 
When, therefore, the 
a resolution declaring that 


limited character, 
meeting passed 
“the time has notarrived when an estimate 
can be formed of the period within which the 





unconditionnl relinguishment of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction in J 
” 

, 


an can be safely 
promi the 
equivocal manner, that the time for Tr 
Revisi 





most un- 





it declared, in 








non any terms whatever has not 


yet come. ing the 





There is no gainsay 
The meeting of 
Thursday last distinctly pledged itself to 
the as 


import of this clause. 





tion that any altempt whatsoever 





to revise the Treaties is at present prema- 


ture. Did the gentlemen who voted this 





understand what they were about? We 
greatly doubt it. Mr. LOWDER himself, 
in his speech proposing the resolution, de- 
clared his regret that the negotiations of 
1887 had proved a failure. But the prin- 
cipal condition of the draft treaty of 1887, 
as Mr. LowpkR well knows, was that 
Consular Jurisdiction should be completely 
abolished after a fixed term of years. Are 
we to understand then, that what was not 
premature in 1887 is premature in 1890? 
Mr. Lowper evidently relied implicitly 








jon the disposition of his audience when 


he permitted himself to drift into such 
flagrant contradictions. And he was 
right. Consistency is evidently an idle 
fancy now-a-days. Last year a deputation 
from the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce 
assured Count OKUMA of their sympathy 
with his efforts to secure Treaty Revision, 
This year the Vice-Chairman of the Cham- 
ber, who was himself a member of that de- 
putation, votes for a resolution declaring 
that Treaty Revision is out of the ques- 
tion, 

Passing to the second resolution, we 
find that it was laid before the meeting in 
terms which betray singular misconcep- 
tion of facts. The resolution ran thus :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting it 
would be an act of grave injustice to fo- 





reigners who have purchased land in Japan 
under covenant with the Japanese Govern- 
ment, if the conditions or incidents of their 
tenure of such land should be altered with- 
out their consent.” Nowas to the general 
question whether land leased in perpetuity 
on certain terms may be placed upon a 
different footing without the consent of 
the lessee, we can understand that many 
persons will be disposed to hold strong 
opinions. On the other hand, we cannot 
understand or believe that any fair-minded 
foreigner, enjoying in Japan all the rights 
and privileges of a Japanese subject, would 
object to being placed on the same fiscal 
footing as a Japanese subject. An alien 
cannot properly claim, in any part of the 
world, that he should be allowed to con- 
duct trade or industry on terms more ad- 
vantageous than those enjoyed by a 
When, therefore, the foreign 
land-renters receive title-deeds of owner 


native. 


ship in liew of their present leases, and 
are placed in all other respects on the 
same footing with respect to land tenure 
as Japanese subjects, it will be an act of 
simple justice that they shall be liable for 
whatever land taxes are leviable upon land 
arly held by Japanese subjects. The 
resolution submitted to last Thursday's 
meeting by Mr. A.O.Gay, and unanimously 
carried, speaks of “foreigners having pot 
chased land in Japan under covenant with 
the Japanese Government.” Whereis any 
evidence of such purchase to be found? 
Not in the Treaty. The third article of 
the Treaty between Japan and Great 
Britain, after enumerating the ports to be 
opened to British subjects on July 154 
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extraordinary and sweeping resolution 
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1859, says:—‘ In all the foregoing ports 
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and towns, British subjects may perma- 
nently reside. They shall have the right 
to lease land and purchase the buildings 
thereon.” The land, it will be observed, 
is to be “leased ;” the buildings “ pur- 
chased.” Mr. Gay, in his speech propos- 
ing the resolution, said :—" The properties 
were all sold at auction by the Govern- 
ment, proving that the right of property 
was acquired, apart from the ground-rents, 
and those who bought them paid for the 
property.” These statements betray sin- 
gular carelessness and want of research. 
If Mr. Gay had taken the trouble to think 
he would have remembered that all the 
properties held by foreigners were not 
purchased at auction, many of them having 
been handed over by the Japanese Govern- 
ment without any charge whatever. And 
if Mr. Gay had taken the trouble to ex- 
amine the Treaties and Conventions, he 
would have learned that the money paid 
by foreigners at auction cannot be regard- 
ed as the price of the properties they 
occupy. Yokohama happens to be the 
Settlement concerning which least in- 
formation is obtainable from the letter of 
the Conventions. But even with regard to 
Yokohama Mr. GAy can inform himself. 
Ifhe turns to the memorandum of 1864 
and the Convention of 1865, he will learn 
something about the destination of the 
money paid by foreigners for lands ac- 
quired at auction. Referring the 
Swamp Lots, the former document says 
that ‘the proceeds arising from their dis- 
posal shall be added to a municipal fund, 
which shall be employed for the making 
of drainage and roads, &c., and keeping 
them in a state of repair,” and with 
regard to the Bluff Lots the latter docu- 
ment provides that “the premia obtained 
by their sale at public auction shall be 
used for the improvement of the locality.” 
Certainly these articles and others which 
can easily be found, do not indicate that 
the foreigners acquiring Swamp or Bluff 
lands, paid the Government for the right 
of property in them, Further, Mr. Gay 
went on to say that “the ground-rent was 
fixed, representing the equivalent of the 
Japanese taxation at date,” and he then 
wandered off to speak of income tax, evi- 
dently under the impression, which his 
words conveyed to his hearers, that the 
ground-rents include all kinds of taxation. 
Here again he might easily have avoided 
flagrant misconception by referring to the 
Hyogo and Osaka Convention of 1867, 
where the nature of ground-rent is very 
clearly defined—namely, “an annual rent 
calculated at a rate that will be considered 
sufficient to meet the expenses of keeping 
in repair the roads and drains, the cleans- 
ing and lighting of and maintaining order 
in the settlements, and the ordinary landtax 
payable at the present date to the Japanese 
The only tax included in 
the ground-rent is the land tax, and we 
must confess unbounded astonishment that 
an old resident like Mr. Gay, having 


to 





Government.” 
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undertaken to address a public meeting of 
Yokohama residents on a subject so often 
discussed and so easily studied, should 
have betrayed such remarkable ignorance. 
As to the silly speech of another mem- 
ber of the little corps, one of the fire- 
brands of this Settlement, who intimated 
that Japanese jurisdiction could never be 
trustworthy until those fine old English 
institutions, habeas corpus and trial by 
jury, were introduced, we need not waste 
space on such empty clap-trap. Nearly all 
the most highly civilized nations in the 
West are without both habeas corpus and 
trial by jury, and Japan also can very well 
afford to dispense with them. Altogether 
it must be confessed that the anti-treaty- 
revision movement, with whatever enthu- 
siasm and earnestness its little posse of 
promoters may be animated, has been in- 
augurated amid a good deal of blundering 
and confusion. Absolute ridicule it might 
have escaped had fate been a little kinder, 
But the last straw was added when the 
name of a Chinaman was included on the 
roll of the Committee of Thirty Citizens— 
a Chinaman to work hand in hand with 
the champions of Western progress in 
protecting the privileges of the “superior 
races” and opposing Japan’s claims to be 
recognised as a civilized country! Could 
the irony of an evil genius be more cruelly 
displayed than in this wonderful associa- 
tion of a Celestial with the guardians of 
Yokohama’s haughty isolation ! 





THE EFFECT OF THE TREATY 
REVISION MEETING. 
— 
E find it impossible to believe that 
the resolutions passed at the Treaty 





Revision Meeting will have any serious 
effect on the course of the negotiations. It 
goes without saying that in such a matter 
HER Majesty’s Government will be dispos- 
ed to consult the wishes of British subjects 
residing in Japan, but it is equally obvious 
that the Secretary of State must be guided 
by the dictates of reason, by the obliga- 
tions of national dignity, and by the prin- 
ciples of sound statesmanship. All these 
he will have to ignore, we think, if he 
resolves to follow the route now indicated 
for him. 

If the first resolution—which, after all, 
is the only one that has any bearing on 
the general question—had been confined 
to a declaration that, in the opinion of 
the meeting, the time had not arrived 
when the persons and properties of Bri- 
tish subjects residing in Japan could with 
safety be placed unconditionally under the 
jurisdiction of Japanese tribunals, HER 
Majesty’s Secretary of State might have 
accepted it as a reasonable and proper 
protest, and could have promised to 
give it favourable consideration. It is 
true that the resolution would have been 
Lord SALisBuryY’S 
and indeed the opinion of everyone en- 
gaged the negotiations, being al- 


superfluous, opinion 
in 


UNIVERS 


ready emphatic as to the prematureness 
of unconditionally abolishing consular 
jurisdiction. Still the resolution in that 
form would have been a moderate plea for 
due caution, and would have strengthened 
the hands of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs without embarrassing him. 
But the resolution did not stop there. It 
went incomparably farther. Instead of 
pleading for the exaction of satisfactory 
guarantees, which was all that the meet- 
ing was summoned to do, it declared 
that ‘the time had not yet come when 
an estimate could be formed of the pe- 
riod within which the unconditional re- 
linquishment of extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion could be safely promised.” 
a promise to abolish consular juris- 
diction completely and unconditionally 
after a fixed term of years, has constituted 
the basis of every scheme of treaty revi- 
sion hitherto advanced, and must consti- 
tute the basis of every scheme herea(ter 
advanced. By that object and by that 


object alone the Japanese Government is 


Now 


actuated in seeking to revise the treaties. 
That object and that object alone has been 
openly recognised as the ultimate aim of 
the negotiations in which all the great 
Powers have been engaged for the past 
ten years. Thus the announcement 
made to Lord SaLispury by the meeting 
of the 11th instant is simply this:— 
“Western States have for ten years 
been carrying on negotiations with Japan 
for a purpose which we, HER MaJesty’s 
subjects in Yokohama, now declare to be 
untenable and dangerous. Western States, 
in each of the three series of negotiations 
hitherto conducted, have announced their 
readiness to promise that after a fixed term 
of years Japan’s judicial autonomy shall be 
unconditionally restored : their only dif- 
ficulty has been to agree about the nature 
of the guarantees which Japan shall pledge 
herself to put into operation during a 
part or the whole of that term of years. 
But we now declare that no such pro- 
mise can yet be safely made, and conse- 
quently that all negotiations on the subject 
of Treaty Revision must be postponed 
sine die.” Is it in the smallest degree 
probable that Occidental Governments will 
accept this dictum? Are they at all likely 
to turn round at this eleventh hour and 
say to Japan:—“ The engagement which 
through so many years has formed the 
basis of all our negotiatlons with you; the 
engagement, namely, that we are willing 
to sct a fixed limit of time to the further 
existence of Consular Jurisdiction within 
your territories—from that engagement 
we now withdraw, being informed by some 
three hundred of our subjects and citizens 
in Yokohama as well as by certain Chi- 
nese folks also resident there, that we 
have been acting prematurely and rashly, 
and that the time has not come when any 
engagement of the kind can be safely en- 
tered into.” The Cabinets in London, in 
Washington, in Berlin, in Paris, in Rome, 
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in St. Petersburg, and in Vienna, will not 
dream of performing this undignified pi- 
rouette at the suggestion of a meeting of 
Yokohama residents. On the contrary, 
they will want to know why the Yoko- 
hama residents did not make this ra- 
dical discovery long ago. Nobody is 
deceived by the shallow pretext with 
which the proposer of the resolution tried 
to reconcile the inconsistencies of his own 
conduct, and to hide from his audience 
the extravagance of the resolution itself. 
Both the Treaty of 1887 and the Treaty 
of 1889 distinctly fixed a term of years at 
the end of which Consular Jurisdiction 
should be unconditionally abolished, yet 
the foreign residents made no attempt 
to object or protest. What, it will 
be naturally asked, what has led to the 
sudden and complete change of opinion 
in Yokohama? If any importance is to 
be attached to the resolution adopted by 
the meeting, Western Governments will at 
once ask what reasons now persuade the 
people of Yokohama that the basis upon 
which negotiations for treaty revision have 
been conducted with their tacit acquies- 
cence for the past ten years, is to-day 
unsafe and premature. Reasons, how- 
ever, are precisely what the people of 
Yokohama do not give. They appear to 
think that a simple announcement of their 
opinion is sufficient. Only one of the 
speakers at the meeting on the rith 
ventured into the dangerous realm of 
argument, and what arguments his were 
to be There was no habeas 
corpus in Japan! There was no trial 
by jury in Japan! It was not certain 
whether a man’s house is his castle in 
Japan! Truly when one reads such silli- 
ness one is disposed to conclude that the 
meeting of the 11th barely escaped being 
converted into one of those farces for the 
performance of which its place of session 
is usually reserved. If this reasoning is to 
be laid before the Marquis of SALISBURY, 
his Lordship will form a very flattering es- 
timate of the motives of Yokohama’s action. 

If we have said also that the principles of 
sound statesmanship are opposed to Great 
Britain’s endorsement of the position 
taken by the meeting of the 11th instant, 
it is became we believe it to be now 
too late for Foreign Powers to recede. 
They cannot, with any show of reason, 
impose upon the Japanese Government 
the impossible task of restraining the 
of its nationals within ami- 
cable limits, in the face of such a decla- 
ration of Western unfriendliness. The 
history of the past is open and legible 
to all. Just as in medieval times the 
overbearing and arbitrary conduct of fo- 
reigners themselves brought about the sub- 
stitution of dread and dislike for the con- 
fidence and hospitality with which they 
were orginally received in Japan, so in 
these modern days the position of superi- 
ority openly assumed by the foreign re- 
sidents, their rough and rude criticisms 
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sure! 


sentiments 


of the country and people, above all 
the they per- 
sist 
to 


haughty isolation which 
in maintaining, and 
recognise the empire’s 
treatment, are gradually and 


refusal 
to 


their 

claims 
civilized 
surely sapping Japanese regard, and, if 
suffered lo remain unchanged, must inevit- 
ably bring about a state of affairs fraught 
with the gravest international danger. To 
step back now, in obedience toan unex- 
plained and suddenly adopted resolution 
of certain residents of Yokohama; to step 
back and inform Japan that she must be 
content to revert to the position which she 
occupied a dozen years ago; to tell her 
that the time has not come when even an 
estimate can be formed of the period 
after which her international ostracism 
may be brought to an end—to do this 
would certainly create such a_ feel- 
ing of bitter indignation throughout the 
whole country that no Administration 
could be answerable for the consequences. 
Lord SatisBuRy is far too shrewd a states- 
man to invite such a crisis. He will see 
quite clearly that if Yokohama’s lead is to 
be followed, Great Britain must fall back 
upon the régime of force, which happily 
she has been enabled to abandon for ever 
in her dealings with Japan. 








THE ANTI-REVISION MEETING AND 
THE VERNACULAR PRESS. 
aE eS 
F course the meeting of the 11th 
instant has attracted considerable 
attention in Japanese circles, and been very 
largely commented on in the vernacular 
press. To the violent utterances of such 
a newspaper as the Tokyo Koron we need 
not pay much attention, inasmuch as they 
represent the extreme view of the case, 
and are no more to be considered repre- 
sentative than the equally violent and far 
more persistently bitter writing which ap- 
pears from time to time in the English 
local press of the foreign settlements. But 
we are sorry to see that a sensible, solid, 
and generally moderate journal like the 
Shogyo Shimpo, in language carefully cho- 
sen indeed, but none the less emphatic, 
attributes the movement entirely to the 
selfishness of British merchants who do 
not want to expose their established busi- 
ness to any risk of change or competi- 
tion, and who care nothing about the ge- 
neral progress of trade and industry 





provided that their own selfish interests 
are safeguarded. Now it would be idle to 
deny that there are such merchants in the 
Yokohama community—men who having 
built up a business on certain lines, are 
opposed to everything sayouring of in- 
novation ; men who do not want the coun- 
try opened, and do not wish to see 
any strong encouragement offered to the 
inflow of Western capital or Western en- 
terprise. It is natural that there should be 
such men among foreigners, just as on the 
Japanese side there are not a few mer- 





gle 


chants who find their account in keeping 





things in the old groove, and who pretend 
that the opening of the country is fraught 
with danger to national interests, whereas 
in truth its only danger is to their own 
monopoly. The Shogyo Shimpu must be 
well aware of the existence of these ob- 
jectors among its own nationals, and must 
see that their motives are even less defens- 
ible than the selfish conservatism of their 
foreign counterparts, for whereas the latter 
only block the path of general progress, the 
former oppose a consummation in which the 
honour of their country is involved. While 
admitting frankly, however, that the foreign 
opposition is by no means free from the 
taint of illiberal selfishness, we cannot 
admit, and the Shogyo Shimpo ought not 
to suspect, that all the opponents of Revi- 
sion are actuated by such motives. The 
higher the value set by a man on good 
laws and their efficient administration, the 
more reluctant is he to transfer the guar- 
dianship of his person and property to 
codes with which he is not familiar, and to 
tribunals concerning the competence and 
purity of which he entertains doubts. It 
is avery serious step for Englishmen to 
submit to any alien jurisdiction whatso- 
ever, above all to the jurisdiction of an 
Oriental country for the first time in their 
history. Were it proved that educated 
Japanese do not and cannot appreciate 
this reluctance on the part of British sub- 
jects, we should regard the fact as a strong 
evidence that Japan is not yet fit to dis- 
charge the functions with which she seeks 
to be entrusted. Instead of suggesting 
that British merchants, as the originators 
of and most prominent figures in the pre- 
sent agitation, should be boycotted by 


the Japanese traders at the treaty 
ports, the Shogyo Shimpo ought to 
recognise that, in this as in all other 


Oriental questions, Englishman take the 
lead which properly belongs to the pre- 
ponderance of their interests and to their 
préeminent sense of the sacredness of pet- 
sonal rights and personal freedom. We 
do not ourselves agree for one moment 
with the methods of the promoters of the 
agitation. On the contrary, we believe 
that they have réawakened a most mis- 
chievious spirit ; that they are blind to the 
true interests of their country in the first 
place, and of their commerce in the 
second; that they have placed fresh ob- 
stacles in the path of a problem the solu- 
tion of which is absolutely essential to the 
smooth relations of Japanese and fo- 
reigners; and that their act will one day be 
prominently classed among a train of inci- 
dents contributing to a catastrophe which 
will be regretted when too late. None 
the less we give many of them full credit 
for honest and conscientious motives, and 
are not at all offended by the blind zeal 
which induces them to regard all theit 
opponents as renegades and men of cot 
Equally of course must 
thoughtful persons appreciate and sympa- 
thise with the intense chagrin and exas- 
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peration felt by the Japanese. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun says truly that it seems 
quite hopeless to look for any liberal re- 
cognition of Japanese efforts on the part 
of foreign residents. Reviewing the legis- 
lative reforms accomplished during the 
past twenty years, contemporary 
points out that foreigners seem just as 
dissatisfied and just as distrustful as when 
they first advanced the valid objection that 
Japanese laws, being based on Oriental 
principles, could not be applied with pro- 
priety to Occidental peoples. What can 
be answered to this? Stronger than any- 
thing we could write is the flagrant fact 
that at the meeting of the rith instant 
not one single word was uttered show- 
ing a sense of the progress Japan has 
made. Not one of the speakers thought 
of admitting that she had done much, 
however far her accomplishments might 
still, in his opinion, fall short of suf- 
ciency. It was a monotone of con- 
demnation. ‘Not yet has the time come 
when even an estimate can be formed of 
the interval that must elapse before Japan 
will be fit to assume jurisdiction over the 
persons and properties of foreigners re- 
siding within her territories,’—such was 
the harsh and sweeping verdict which the 
meeting was betrayed into passing. No! 
one of the little group of uncompromising 
promoters seemed to care a jot how much 
anger and indignation their reckless pro- 
ceedings must create in the breasts of every 
Japanese having any concern for the re- 
putation of his country. Not one paused 
to think what kind of character such a 
concert of bigoted contempt and distrust 
must impart to the international dealings 
of Western peoples. And to crown all, 
they did not hesitate to the 
Chinese residents their associates in this 
declaration of Japanese semi-civilization 
and national incompetence. What wonder 
that the Japanese are deeply insulted and 
bitterly angered. If the band of agitators 
are in any doubt as to the mood which 
their proceedings must rouse in Japan, let 
them recall the treatment they themselves, 
or their newspaper representatives, extend 
to every one venturing to plead Japan’s 
cause; how they abuse him, hound him, 
bully him, ascribe to him the meanest 
motives, and even deny his possession of 
that sentiment which the most abandoned 
Englishman never loses—patriotism. In 
truth the Japanese have ample reason for 
indignation, but it were well if they can 
remember that every angry expression 
uttered by them will surely be construed 
as an evidence of anti-foreign feeling. 
They cannot afford to be impatient, unless 
indeed they are already resigned to the 
end towards which the acts of men like the 
promoters of the anti-revision meeting 
would inevitably drive them. 
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UR. LOWDER AND TREATY RE- 
VISION. 

— 
QUESTION propounded ‘in a few 
lines often requires an answer filling 

more than We will try 
to be as brief as possible in replying to Mr. 
Lowber, with whom we share the desire 
to discuss all matters relating to Treaty 
Revision in a calm and friendly spirit. 
But first we must call attention to the 
fact that the principal resolution voted at 
the meeting of the 11th instant; has as- 
sumed, by the light of Mr. LowpeEr’s sub- 
sequent explanation, a complexion very 
different from that indicated by its language. 
The words of the resolution say that no 
period can safely be fixed for the uncondi- 
tional abolition of Consular Jurisdiction. 
Mr. Lowber, who proposed and, we be- 
lieve, framed the resolution, says that a 
period for the unconditional abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction ca be safely fixed, 
provided that Japan engages to adopt a 
measure for strengthening and educating 
her judiciary. The formerhy pothesis would 
preclude Treaty Revision altogether. The 
latter constitutes the basis upon which 
all negotiations for Treaty Revision have 
hitherto been founded. We are now told 
that the drafter of the resolution intended 
it to convey the second meaning. But by 
ordinary readers, and especially by readers 
acquainted with the history of Treaty Re- 
vision, the resolution must inevitably be 
read in the first sense. To illustrate this, 
let us refer to the Treaty of 1887, since 
that seems to have been taken by the 
malcontents as a point of departure. The 
Treaty of 1887 provided that the foreign’ 
settlements and consular jurisdiction 
should remain 7% statu guo for five years, 
At the expiration of that period the settle- 
ments were to become as other parts of 
the Empire, and consular jurisdiction was 
to be completely and unconditionally aboli- 
shed. During a period of seven years from 
the time of its abolition, foreigners com- 
ing into Japanese Courts were to find legal 
experts of Western origin occupying the 
Bench in a majority. Thus this Treaty 
fixed five years as the term of life remain- 
ing to Consular Jurisdiction, and decreed 
that it should then die finally and uncon- 
ditionally. Foreign States reserved to 
themselves no title to revive the system 
under any circumstances, and its demise 
was therefore absolutely unconditional. 
Mr. LowbER now explains, if we under- 
stand him aright, that the framers of the 
resolution did not intend it to preclude 
negotiations on a basis similar to that of 
the Treaty of 1887. But it will certainly 
be construed in that prohibitive sense by 
HER Majesty’s Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and it must have been voted 
in that sense by the Meeting, for its pro- 
poser did not then attempt to explain, as 
he has since done, that it was intended 
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to convey a meaning not deducible from 
its language. We shall not, however, 


pursue this part of the subject. It is at 
all events satisfactory to learn that the 
proposer of the resolution did not intend 
to pledge the meeting to any illiberal and 
retrogressive policy, and that, assuming 
the resolution to have been voted in the 
sense contemplated by him, a large num- 
ber of Yokohama residents were in a 
with the proposals of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in 1887. 

Passing now to Mr. Lowper’s query, 
we might remind him that our charge of 
inconsistency was based on the radical 
difference between the strict terms of his 
resolution and the terms of the Treaty of 
1887, which he approved and promoted. 
So soon as he asserts that he adheres to 
his attitude of 1887, and that his resolution 
was not framed in opposition to that atti- 
tude, we freely admit—as we did in our 
foot-note to his first letter—that his inten- 
tions at least are consistent. But we pre- 
sume that this point is altogether secon- 
dary to his desire to discuss the problem 
indicated by his query. Has, then, “any- 
thing occurred between 1887 and 1890 
that would justify any modification to-day 
of the admission of three years ago as to 
the necessity for the judicial safeguards 
that were agreed to by the Japanese Go- 
vernment and the Foreign Representa- 
tives?” Yes, we reply; something very 
important has occurred : the promulgation 
of the Constitution. It is for the Japanese 
to interpret their own Constitution, and 
the majority have interpreted it as vesting 
in Japanese subjects an exclusive right of 
property in civil appointments, and there- 
fore as declaring that to confer such ap- 
pointments on aliens would be to dispose 
unlawfully of a portion of the nation’s 
property. Against this interpretation we 
ourselves fought with what strength we 
possessed. But the other side won the 
day, and it is hard now to find a single 
Japanese willing to admit that the Consti- 
tution would not be violated were alienage 
made a condition of appointment to places 
on the Japanese Bench. Things must be 
dealt with in their actuality. The Con- 


cord 








stitution stands irremovably in the way of 
giving Japanese judgeships to foreign legal 
experts. 

A second thing has occurred : years have 
passed. There is no longer any possi- 
bility of negotiating revised treaties, and 
putting them into operation before the 
meeting of Parliament. The Diet possesses 
no treaty-making power, but the Diet must 
give its consent to any law required 
for putting a treaty into operation. The 
enactment of a law would be necessary in 
order to the constitution of courts having 
a majority of foreign experts on the Bench. 
Such a law the Diet would undoubtedly 
refuse to pass. Therefore the Japanese 
Government can no longer agree to em- 
body the Judge Guarantee in the revised 
treaties. 

A third thing has occurred: the Japa- 
nese nation has grown up to a much fuller 
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sense of its rights and dignity. In 1885, 
when the Judge Guarantee found a place 
in the basis of negotiations, the Japanese 
were undoubtedly ready to make th s con- 
cession, hurtful though it must necessarily 
have been to their patriotic feeling. The 
oc Had it been wisely 
utilized, the treaty-revision problem might 
have been satisfactorily solved long ago. 
But it was not wisely utilized. In 1887 
when the guarantee emerged from the mani- 
pulation of the negotiators, it had assumed 
startling dimensions. The body of Judges 
of foreign origin, destined to discharge 
judicial functions in respect of three or 





sion was unique. 


four thousand foreigners, had swelled toa 
number in excess of the total personnel of 
the English Bench, and appeared capable 
of very much larger expansion according 
tothe terms of the Treaty. Nominally 
Japanese Judges, these foreigners were 
completely removed beyond Japanese 
authority, and were made answerable to 
themselves alone for their conduct and 
competence. Avowedly appointed by the 
Japanese Government and to discharge 
legal functions only, it had become plain 
that each Foreign Power would claim a 
voice in their selection, and that, being 
nominated in proportion to the pre- 
ponderance of their countries’ respective 
interests in Japan, they would tend to 
become judicial representatives of their 
nationals, not impartial arbiters of right 
and wrong. Presented in such a form, the 
Judge Guarantee shocked the Japanese 
nation. Mr. LowDER speaks of it as 
“acquiesced in by all Japanese and fo- 
reigners alike.” He means the guarantee 
of 1885, certainly not the guarantee of 
1887, which, by short-sighted and impru- 
dent handling, had been converted from 
a reasonable and statesmanlike proposal 
into a veritable scarecrow, calculated to 
warn Japan away from the field of every 
similar concession in the future. 

We need not pursue this retrospect. 
Enough has been said to show that be- 
tween 1887 and 1890—or, to speak more 
accurately, between 1885 and 1890—the 
course of events has carried Japan beyond 
all possibility of accepting the judicial 
guarantee, whether in its practical and 
valuable form of 1885, or in its attenuated 
and comparatively worthless form of 1889 

But, it will be justly objected, all this 
has reference solely to Japan's point of 
view. For foreigners the crucial 
sideration is whether they have better 


con- 


grounds for confidence now than they had 
in 1887, We think that they have. In 
the first place, the progress of Japanese 
reform is maturer by three years. No one 
will deny that time has much to do with 
this question. Every year sees an im- 
provement in the education and experience 
of the Japanese judiciary. If it were pos- 
sible to conceive the treaties left unrevis- 
ed for the next deca 





e, it will be conceded 
that Japan, at the expiration of that period, 
supposing her present rate of progress to 
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remain unbroken, will be in a position to 
claim a much larger measure of interna- 
national consideration than she can expect 
now. What is true of ten years, is pro- 
portionately true of three. Further, the 
promulgation of the Constitution has great- 
ly raised the status of Japanese Judges by 
securing them in their tenure of office for 
life, and by making them independent of 
the Executive. The organization of the 
courts has also been materially improved, 
at large cost to the nation—a reform which 
constituted one of the secondary guar- 
antees contemplated by the foreign nego- 
tiators in 1887. Different estimates may 
be formed of the value of all this. We 
limit ourselves to noting that such facts 
must by no means be ignored in comparing 
the situation in 1887 with the situation in 
18go. 

It comes to this then—that the day has 
irrevocably past when the appointment of 
foreign legal experts to the Japanese 
Bench can be made a condition of Treaty 
Revision, and that foreigners have more 
reason to trust the Japanese judiciary now 
than they had when such a condition was 
first proposed. 

This seems to us a strictly fair and ac- 
curate statement of the situation which 
has to be dealt with by the negotiators. 
That there is neither possibility of finding, 
nor necessity to seek, an exit which, 
though differing from the paths hitherto 
chosen, shall be at once acceptable to the 
Japanese and satisfactory to foreigners, we 
do not for a moment assert. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS REGULA- 
ZIONS. 

pay 

Law No. 63. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations telating to Postal Savings Banks, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. This 
Jaw shall come into force on and after the 1st day 
of the rst month of the 24th year of Meiji. 








[His Imperial Majesty’s Si 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 12th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Artromo, 
nister President of State. 
Count Goro Suosiro, 
ister of State for Communications. 
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Article 1.—Matters relating to Postal Sa 
Banks shall be under the control of the Mini 
of State for Communications. 


ings 
ster 


Article 2,—The deposit and repayment of funds 
entrusted to Postal Savings Banks shall be dealt 
with by Postal and Telegraph Offices and by such 
Post Offices as shall he fixed by the Minister of 
State for Communications. 

Postal Savings Banks shall be opened at places 
where the Minister of State for Communications 
deems it necessary to establish the same, and such 
banks shall veceive deposits. 

Article 3.—Evidence of the deposit of money shall 
consist of a pass-book in which shall be entered all 
money deposited, and evidence of repayment of 
money shall be the document of repayment, 

Article 4.—The amount to be deposited by 
one person at one time shall be 10 sex or above 
fractions of one sen shall not be received, and the 
maximum that may be deposited in one day by 























'v Google 


one depositor shall not exceed 


The total sum of money deposited by one per. 
son shall not exceed yen 500, counting principal 





0. 








Article 5.—The rate of interest on money de. 
posited shall be decided by Imperial Ordinance. 

The interest on money deposited shall be com. 
puted on March 3st in each year, and be added 
to the capital, and interest shall begin to run from 
April. 

No interest shall be allowed on money deposited 
in a Post Office for the month when such deposit 
took place, nor shall interest be allowed on suins 
under 10 sen. 

Should repayment of money deposited in a Post 
Office be applied for, interest shall not be allowed 
for the month in which the document of re- 
payment is issued, 

If the interest on a sum deposited involves 
fractions of rin, such fractional sums shall not be 
included in computing the interest. 

Article 6.—Depositors of money in a Post Office 
may at any time require repayment of all or part 
of the money deposited. In the case of part re- 
payment, however, interest which has not yet been 
added to capital may not be included in the re- 
payment. 

Article 7.—Depositors of money in a Post Office 
may apply for the purchase and custody of Public 
Loan Bonds with part of the money deposited. 
Any Public Loan Bond so acquired shall, however, 
be one whose nominal amount is yer 50 or a mul: 
tiple of yen 50. 

Depositors may at any time require delivery of 
the above mentioned Public Loan Bonds into 
their custody. 

When depositors require repayment of all the 
money deposited by them, they shall also demand 
the delivery of public loan Londs acquired on their 
account, 

Article 8.—Should a deposit in the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank exceed the limit of Article 4, the fact 
shall be intimated to the depositor, who shall be 
required to reduce the amount to the limit fixed. 

Should such reduction not be made within 60 
days after the notice provided in the last article 
is given, Public Loan Bonds shall be bought with 
the excess of deposited money, for the account of 
the depositor. In this case, however, the bond 
to be purchased may not exceed the nominal value 
of yen 50. 

Article 9.—One pass-book shall be given toeach 
depositor; should any person in depositing money 
receive two pass-Looks, repayment shall be made, 
without interest, of all money except that men- 
tioned in the pass-book received first; and repay- 
ment shall be made with interest only on the 
larger sum when two pass books so received bear 
the same date. 

Article 10.—Depositors in Postal Savings Banks 
shall present their pass-books to the Department 
of Communications at the end of each full year 
after the mouth in which the first deposit was made, 
and shall then obtain entry of the interest calcul- 
ated for the term, Should the last full year be 
begun in April or May, the book shall in future be 
presented in June, 

Article 11.—Should a depositor in the Postal 
Savings Banks fail to make any fresh deposits, or to 
demand repayment, or to present bis pass-book 10 
the Department of Communications during 10 years 
after the last deposit, or after the pass-book was 
presented and written up, or interest was entered 
in it for the last time, or afer the last repayment 
was applied for, no interest shall be added to the 
principal from the month next to that in which the 
term elapsed. Interest on Public Loan Bonds in 
the custody of the banks shall not be so treated 
however. 

Should no deposit be made, or repayment re- 
quired, or pass-book presented to the Depatt- 
ment of Communications during 20 years in addi- 
tion to the above term, the deposited funds shall 
become the property of the Government. 

Should there be ‘in the last case Public Loan 
Bonds in the custody of the Banks, then such bonds 
shall also become the property uf the Government. 

When a deposit is made or repayment required 
or a pass book presented to the Department of 
Communications, interest shall accrue from the 
next month. 

Article 12.—Money the repayment of which has 
been applied for, or Public Loan Bunds delivery of 
which has been required, must be teceived withi 
one year from the date of the docuinent of re 
payment or the document of delivery. 

If they be not so accepted w 
they shail be sent tothe deposit office. 

Article 13.—No application can be made for 
transfer to another nanie of money deposited it 
the Postal Saving Banks, except when a change 
has taken place in ownership by succession. 

Article 14.—In cases where the Government is 

responsible for the indemnification of loss by dee? 





























suelt period, 











and interest together, 


silors, the latter must apply for such indenmilica- 
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tion within one year after the date on which the 
loss was sustained, or after the date on which entry 
of interest for the next term would be made in the 
absence of knowledge of such loss. Otherwise the 
Government shall be freed from responsibility. 
Aiticle 15.—Mail_ matter relating to the affairs of 
Postal Savings Bankes shall be cartied free through 














© 16,—Documents relating to the receipt 
and payments of money deposited in Postal Sav- 
ings Banks shall be released from stamp duty. 

Article 17.—Bye-laws for the carrying ont of this 
law shall he fixed by the Minister of State for 
Communications. 

Suprremenrary Ruve. 

Articles 157 202 and paragraph 2, Article 242, 
of the Regulations nite Posts, Notification No. 
59) December, the 15th year of Meiji, shall be 
abolished on and after the day on which this law 
shall come into farce. 
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Impertat Orpinance No. 193. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to Voluntary Contracts as to 
works, as well as sales and purchases, leasing or 
hiring property of the Government, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated September 1st, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count: Marsuxara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





When no bidder comes forward for public works, 
or for the sale or purchase, or for the leasing or 
hiring, of property of the Government by competi- 
tion, or where the prescribed price has not been 
reached, even ona second invitation of tenders 4 
cording to Article 77 of the Regulations of Finance, 
voluntary contracts may be made. Prices and 

_ other conditions settled previously in competition 
must, however, be adhered to. 

















COMMERCIAL AND MARINE 
REGISTRY, 
ED t 
Impertat Orpinance No. 207. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations providing for an addition to the Re- 
gulations as to the registry of Commerce and 
Vessels, and order the same to be duly promul- 
gated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated September 12th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Yamapa Axryosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 





‘Fhe following article shall be added to Imperial 
Ordinance No. 133, promulgated in July of the 
present year 

Article 3.—F 








ees shall be paid in registry stamps. 








THE RAILWAF BOARD. 
—+——. .. 
Impertat Orpinance No. 108. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re 
gulations relating to the changing of the name 
and the control of the Railway Bureau, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.]} 


Dated September 5th, 1890. 





(Countersigned) 
Count Yamscata Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Sarco Tsuxumicut, 7 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 








The Railway Bureau shall become the Railway 
Board and be under the control of the Minister of 
State for Home Affairs, 
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CUSTOM-HOUSES. 
pes 
Law No. 80. 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Law 
ing to Custom-Houses and order the same to 
be duly promulgated. We also order that. the 
same shall come into force on and after the Ist 
day of the 11th month of the 23rd year of Meiji. 


[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 


Dated September 6th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Arvromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 

















Article 1.—Matters relating to the entrance and 
clearance of vessels of foreign build and vessels of 
Japanese build which navigate between this and 
foreizn countries, as well as to the export and im- 
port of goods at open ports shall be under the 
jurisdiction of a custom-house. 

Aiticle 2.—Matters relating to the control of 
foreign ade at any open-port shall be dealt 
with by the custom-house which has jurisdiction 
over such port. 

Article 3.—No vessels shall be permitted, ex- 
cept in special cases mentioned in laws or ordi. 
hances, to proceed to a foreign country from any 
port which iy not an open one, or enter to any 
port which is not an open one from a foreign 
country, “The master of any vessel contravening 
this Taw shall be punished with a fine of yen 1,000, 

No navigable vessel trading between this and 
a foreign State is permitted to enter, from an 
open port, except in special cases mentioned in 
laws or ordinances, any port which is not opened, 
The punishment for breaches of this provision shall 
be the same as provided in the last paragraph, 

Atticle 4.—Vessels proposing to proceed. to 
foreign countries shall obtain beforehand the pe 
mission of te chief of a custom-house, ‘The owner 
ofany vessel which proceeds to a foreign country 
without obtaining such petmission shall be punish 
ed with a fine of ‘yen 1,000, and the cargo of such 
vessel shall be forfeited. 

Article 5.—Persons producing false documents 
to a custom-honse for the purpose of evading the 
whole or part of the customs duty shall be punished 
with a fine of yen 125. 

Article 6.—Should the freight in an invoice pr 
duced to the custom-house of the port to which it 
is directed, be less as compared with the invoice 
produced to the custom-house of the port whence 
the freight was sent, then, in accordance with the 
Rules of Custom-houses as to coastwise trading 
vessels which have freight on board in regard to 
which the usual procedure for import has not been 
complied with, and if such conduct be found to be 
wrongful, the master of such vessel shall be punish- 
ed with a fine of yen 1,000. 

Article 7.—In the case of persons who transport 
goods the export of which is prohibited, between 
open ports, in accordance with the Rules of Cus. 
tom-houses, such persons shall produce a cert 
ficate as to landing the goods, given by the Custom- 
house to which the goods were directed, to the Cus- 
tom-house whence they were sent, ‘within the 
period mentioned in the regulations. For each 
breach of this regulation the offender shall be 
punished with fines or penalties equal in amount 
to the original value of the goods, 

Article 8.—Persons who lave transported goods 
between open ports in accordance with the Rules 
of Custom-houses, who have lost or mislaid the 
certificate of transport, and who do not take the 
prescribed action within the period mentioned in 
the Rules, shall be punished with fines or penalties 
equal to five hundredths (,,) of the original value 
of the goods so transported, 

Article 9.—Persons who land imported goods 
hot mentioned in invoices shall be punished with 
fines or penalties equal to the import duty on such 
goods, in addition to forfeiting the latter. 

Article 10.—Where goods the export of which 
is prohibited, are exported, or the loading or land- 
ing of export or import goods takes place at a 
port not opened, against laws and orders, such 
goods shall be forfeited. 

Where goods are landed without obtaining a 
licence for landing in accordance with the Rules of 
Custom-houses, or goods are loaded without ob- 
taining a licence for loading or for transport, or 
goods are imported without obtaining a licence for 
import, such goods shall be forfeited. 

Article 11.—Where prohibited goods, or goods 
which should bear duty but are not mentioned in 
the letter of notice of export and import, or in the 
document which enumerates the goods brought, 
ate concealed in an export or import package they 
with the package shall be forfeited. 































































Where goods which should bear duty are con- 
cealed in travellers’ luggage such goods shall be 
forfeited. 

‘The application of the Penal Code shall not be 
intetfered with by this article. 

Article 12.—If goods which should be forfeited 
are alieady sold or consumed, their price shall be 
imposed. 

Atticle 13.—If the Chief of a Custom-house con- 
sidets it to be necessary for carrying into practice 
this law or the Rules of Custoni-houses, he may 
suspend the departure of vessels, or order an ine 
spector of tie Custom-house by writ to seize goods 
designed for transport or for export or import, 

Article 14.—Inspectors of Custom-houses may 
go on board vessels entering ports to ingnire into 
necessary matters and examine the interior of such 
vessels, or conduct inspection on board such vessels, 

‘The master of such a vessel shall provide aca 
for such inspector and shall Weat him properly. 

Article 15.—Should the inspector of a Custom 
house know of the existence of, or believe that there 
are in existence smuggled goods, he may take 
measures for finding proofs of a breach of the Rules 
by entering houses or other places, 

Inspectors of Custom-houses shallearry a badge 
to show their office, in the cases mentioned in the 
last and in this article. = 

Article 16.—The Chief of a Custom-house 
pronounce a decree against 
tavene this law or the Rules 
ordering them to bring 
equ 














may 
persons who con- 
of Custom-houses, 
to such Custom-bouse money 
| 10 the fines or penalties imposed o« the pod 
to be forfeited, or the cost of conducting an exami. 
nation int a breach of the law or Rules. 

Aiticle 17.—Persons thus ordered shall produce 
a letter of receipt whether they obey such dectee 
Or not, within two days, Custom-louse holidays 
being excluded. 

Stioutd they obey such decree the goods shall be 
brought the same day, and the money shall be 
paid within ten days. 

Should they refuse toobey, or produce the letter 
of receipt within the period mentioned in paragraph 
1, ar to bring in the money ot the goods, the 
such Customi-house shall appeal to the Authorities, 

Article 18.—When the Chief of a Custom-house 
conducts an examination into an alleged offence 
he may summon the offender, witnesses, and 
other persons concerned. 

The Chief of a Custom House shall appeal to the 
Authorities in regard to any offence if the decree 
mentioned in Article 16 cainot be carried ont 
owing to the non-attendance of the offender, wit- 
hess, or other person concerned, of if objections 
are raised. 

Article 19.—The costs of examination into an 
offence by the Chief of a Custom House shall be 
reckoned and decided in accordance with the 
process adopted in criminal judgments, 

Article 20.—In the case of offences against this 
law and the Rules of Custom: Houses, the pro: 
visions as to mitigations, aggravation by second 
offence, and simultaneons offences, mentioned in 
the Penal Code, shall not be applied. 

Article 24—Matters relating to vessels navi- 
gating between this and foreign counties, vessels 
navigating coastwise; goods for expoit and im. 
port, the remission of duty, release from duty, and 
lentative duty, except those mentioned in this law, 
shall be regulated by the Rules of Custom-houses, 

3 or penalties under yew 100 may be pro. 
vided in the Rules of Custom-houses. 

Article 22.—The Rules of Custom-houses shall 
be decided by Imperial Ordinance, 

Sueecementary Rutes. 

‘The paragraph in the Rules of Merchant Ship- 
ping, Notification dated January 27th, the 3¢d 
year of Meiji, which deals'with the prohibition of 
navigation to foreign countries without licence, 

ion No. 123, the 7th year of Meiji, Nott. 
» No. 20, the 8th year of Meiji, Notification 
No. 163, the 8th year of Meiji, and Notification 
No. 149, the oth year of Meiji, shall be abolished 
on and after the day on which’ this law shall come 
into force. 
























































“IN Darkest Avnica."—Errsct or tux Lirnto Company's 
Exraacr oy Msat ox 4 Mant Carrign.—"On the aand, soon 
alter the advance had reached camp, a cold and heavy shower 
Hl, which demoralised many in the column: their fail. 
and their verished systems were not. proof 
Madis and Zanzibaris dropped their loads ih the 
|, and rushed helter-skelter for the camp. One Madi manag. 
I wear my tent, wherein a candle was lity for ints 
m the forest, even in daylight, is as dark as on an 
ordinary night in the grassland, him 
ont with tecandle, and found the nsked Body! 
unable to move. As he saw the canille-flame, his eyes dila 
widely, and he attempted to grasp it with hishands. He wes 
at once borne to a fire, and laid within a few inches of it, and 
with the addition of pint of hot broth made from the Liebig 
'e Extract of Meat, we restored him to his senses. On 
n front of the rear’ guard twa Madis died, and also one 





























ri of the rear colunin, stricken instantaneously to death 
tensely cold rain,”—Stauley's * In Darkest ifrica,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
ga 
THE JAPANESE “ BANTO.” 





‘To tHe Epitor oF tne “ Japan Matt.’” 

Sir,—I have waited before addressing you, hop- 
ing that some abler pen Wan mince would be 
wielded in defence of the Japanese Merchant. 
Though what your Japanese cortespondent, in a 
1 issue, says isin the main tue, yet L have 
come across many of the class he cries down who are 
particularly honest. Just lately Thad this experi- 
ence. Thad some orders on commission; these 
were placed at home atthe very top of the Metal mar- 
ket, immediately afterwards home prices fell great- 
ly, and the goods were paid for before silver had 
appreciated much, yet they were taken without a 
tatmur, all that was said was that itis unfortun 
ate.” For the last twelve years [have never had 
anything to do with a banto, and to the banto class 
Lascribe all of the foreigner’s woes. [have vo 
doubt in my mind but that the demand to partici- 
pate in the profits of the rise in exchange, men- 
tioned the other day in one of the Yokohama 
papers, was suggested by a banto, The banto 
has a'peculiar position; he must preiend to 
serve both buyer and seller ; he receives wayes from 
the foreigner and a commission from the J ipanese. 
The banto originally came from Nayasali, where 
many years of diamond cut-diamond business 
between Japanese and Dutch evolved him. My 
experience is that if you can yet a Japanese to 
have faith in yeu he will deal pretty honestly with 
you. There are many rogues in Japan; so there 
are elsewhere. ‘Their modes of lodking at certain 
subjects are sometimes different from ours, but 
then from their standpoint et view we are not quite 
what we ought to be. 

T remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS IN Japan, 
September gi, 1890. 









































MR. LOWDER AND TREATY 








VISION. 
Yo THE Epivor oF THE “Japan Matt’? 

Sin,—It seems to afford you satisfaction to mis- 
represent me. My opinion on the sulject of treaty 
revision, whatever it may be worth, has been public 
property for at least eighteen years, During that 
time Talways have been, and still ant distinctly in 
favour of concessign to the reasonable demands of 

















this country. Timay cite the proposals pat forward 
or agrecd to in 1887 by Japan’s greniest and wisest 
Foreign Minister as illustrative of the meaning I 


here attach to the word reasonable, At that time 
all Japanese and foreigners alike, you yourself 
included, recognized and admitied (hat the judicial 
safeguards contemplated in thos proposals were 
necessary, T know of nothing that has occurred 
during the three yrars that have elapsed since then 
to justily any modification of that adinission, Do 
you? 


Yours faithfully, 

















J. F, LOWDER. 
September 14th, 1899. 


(If Mr, Lowder bad contined himself t 
letter, we should have had no cause 
ency, whatever we might have thou 


the point noted in this 
fo question his consist 
tof the good taste of his 














action. But ke seems to forget that he proposed, and spoke in 
Support of, a resolution declaring that ‘the time has not 
Brived when an estimate canbe dormed of the period within 
wlich the uncondivonal relinquishment aterritor 
jurisdiction in lap:n can he sately promised istinct ps 








terms of the Tr 





mise of that nature was included in, 
WS7. A hinite term of years wis Axed, at the expiration of 
Which apan should cecover full snd unconditional jurisdicti 





Over foreieners within her territories, Such a promise and 
Such atixed term must be inc uded in the draft of any nego- 
tiable treaty, M wider must Know this perfectly well 
He must know that the objet of all treaty revision, from 
Japon’s poinot view, ts the total abiol tien of Consulat juris: 

















Uiction atter a detinite period, Therefore he must alsa know: 
that his proposition is distincdy and unequivocally intended to 
panounce the complete recweal of treaty revision from the 
field of practical polities, for the present at all events, {tis 





here that the contradiction between his past attitude and his 
present proceeitings iy so flagrant. He ts very greatly mis- 
taken in his idea that it gives us satisfaction to misrepresent 
him.—Ep. 7.M.J 








To tug Epttor of THe “ Japan Mart.” 

Sir,—I am pleased to learn from your editorial 
note to my letter of the 14th instant that Tam mi 
taken in thinking it gives you satisfaction to mis 
represent me. Then for whose satisfaction do you 
do so? 

You say that in 1887 a finite term of years was 
fixed, at the expiration of which Japan should re- 











cover full and unconditional jurisdiction over 
foreigners within her territories ; and that therefore 
Lam inconsistent in_now supporting a resolution 





decking that the time has not arrived when an 
estimate can be formed of the period within which 
the unconditional telinquishment of exisaterritosial 
jurisdiction in Japan cau be safely promised,” 








This is no answer to the very simple question I 
propounded, but a mere evasion of it, Tt seems 
necessary to remind you that the promise given in 
1887 that extraterritorial jurisdiction should be 
unconditionally abolished at the end of fifteen 
yeats, was itself conditional upon the undertaking 
that during the whole of that period the efficiency of 
the Japanese Bench should be guaranteed by the 
addition thereto of a large number of foreign 
judges, whose educational influence was of Course 
a main object of the proviso, It is the absence of 
this condition which constitutes the difference be 
tween the proposals of 1887 and 1890, and_which 
justifies the terms of the resolution you affect to 
misunderstand. 


Yours faithfully, J. FE. LOWDER. 
Yokohama, September 15th, 1899. 


[Nothing that Mr, Lowder writes now can change the language 

ef the tesolution proposed by him at the me-ting on the vith 
nstant. ‘The re-olution said:—* In the opinion of this meet 
ing the time has not arrived when an estimate can be formed 
of the period wii hit which the unconditional relinguisi.vent ot 
extraterritorial juriediction in Japan can be safely promised.” 
‘This statement is perfectly explicit, What Mr. Lowder may 
have desired it to mean we do not pretend to know. What it 
does aciually mean neither we nor any one else can doubt. If 
the resolution was intended to convey the signification now 
attached to it by Mr. Lowder, it should have been worded 
Thus :—'* In the opinion of this meting the time has not ar- 
rived when an estamate can be formed of the period within 
which the relinguishtent of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 
Japan can be unconditionally promised with safety." We vbserve 
with sume surprise that Mr. Lowder is ignorant of, or at any 
tate that he greatly mis-states, the terms of the Treaty uf 1887. 
Hut that is a question apart. ‘Should he have occasion to ad. 
dress another comaunication to this journal, it will be rejected 
unless he observes the ordinary forms «f courtesy more strictly 
than he has dove hithesto in this correspondence, Lp, Je Mf.) 









































To rig Epirox oF Tne “Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—Will you be good enough to pardon all pre- 
vious faultsin taste, courtesy, consistency, and gram 
mar on my part; to read the resolution of the foreign 
residents of Yokuhama, to which youattach a hard 
and fast meaning, in the light of the interpretation 
placed upon it by me in my communication of 
yesterday; and then to answer the question I 
took the liberty of putting to you in my first letier, 
namely, whether you know of anything that has 
occurted between 1887 and 1899 that would justily 
any modification to-day of the admission of three 
years agu as to the necessity for the judicial s 
iuuards that were then agreed to by the Japanese 
Government and the Foreign Representatives, 
and acquiesced in by all Japanese and foreigners 
alike, yourself included 

You will, of course, see the bearing of this ques- 
tion upon the present discussion, You have chal 
ienged me to. give my reasons for my present 
attitude. [point to those which were universally 
admitied to exist in 1887, and I say that they 
exist still. 

Yours faithfully, 

September 16th, 1880. 


[The issue raised in this letter is entirely unconnected with the 

charge which Mr, Lowder originally undertook to rebut. Our 
cnsation was that the resolution proposed by him conflicted 
Hisgrantly with his attitude in 1887, He now asks us whether 
we can assizn any reason to justify him in changing that atti- 
tides, We have nevertheless endeavoured to aaswer his ques- 
tions in our leading columns.—Eb. J.M.} 


























J. F. LOWDER. 




















THE TREATY REVISION MEETING, 


Yo tHe Epiror or tHe “Japan Matt.” 
Sirn—In your report of the Treaty Revision 
Meeting held yesterday in Yokohama, one of the 
speakers said: “Under the arrangements that 
have prevailed in the Weaty ports we have been 
enabled 10 move along with the Japanese with 
very litle friction indeed.”—(Applause.) Does 
hot this statement conflict somewhat with cer 




















other statements recently made by Yokohama 
merchants in the newspapers about the general 
dishonestly and unscrupulessness of the” Japa- 


nese? One would suppose from the way the Yoko 
hama merchants are said to suffer at the hand 
of the Japanese merchants that their lives would 
he far from frictionless, ‘The same speaker points 
out the enormous importance of the well-known 
safeguards of English liberty: habeas corpus, tial 
by jury, and the fact that an Englishman’s house 
is liis castle. If the absence of these safeguards 
constitute a true ground for the continuance of the 
present condition of extratertitoriality, ought not 
the same claim for extraterritoriality to be made in 
France, Germany, Russia, and in fact nearly every 
country of the civilized’ world except. England 
and America. [am no lawyer, but Tam of the 
opinion that habeas corpus is unknown in Europe 
outside of England; trial by jury is likewise un- 
known in Continental Europe except in certain 
criminal cases in France. Surely the German and 
French gentlemen must, like the Roman augurs, 
lave smiled at each other when they listened to 
this argument in favour of extraterritoriality. 
As [understand it, no treaty is to be made by any 
foreign countyy with Japan until her system of 























foreign experts from Germany and France. It 
may be true that the Japanese will wot impartially 
cary ont this law, but that was not the point 
raised. If the speaker in yesterday’s meeting 
wishes to have his English safeguards about 
hint at all times, he had better begin his reforms 
in France and Germany (not to mention Russia). 
Was the gentleman quite fair, after making his 
remarks, in calling for a representative Committee 
of the Community, instead of a representative Com- 
mittee of his own countrymen or Anteticans ? 


Yours truly, 
‘Tokio, September 12th, 1890.* 








X. 


THE ANTI-TREATY REVISION MEETING. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Matt. 
Sir,--It is easy fora sailor ora petty clerk, or for 
peuple from Macao or the Celestial Entpire, to taise 
the common cry that foreigners cannot come 
under the jurisdiction of Japan. But to impart to 
thatery the sound of reason, persuasion, and coi 
viction is another thing, even when the attempt is 
made by such men as Messis, Lowder and Brooke 
I for one should be very glad to hear fair dis- 
cussions on a question which necessarily effects 
foreign interests, but Lam ata loss to understand 
why the meeting swallowed the resolutions like 
a pill or a draught without any discussion. Un- 
lice what one might have expected from a lawyer, 
Mi. Lowder did not deduce any specific objection 
why foreigners can’t submit to Japanese jurisdic. 
tion, The objections raised as the gravesi by M 
Brooke were that in 1872 torture was part of the 
judicial system ; prisons were in a lamentable state, 
and there was no law that foreigners could under- 
stand; there is no right of habeas corpus 3 the sys- 
tem of juries does not exist; the supervision aud 
surveillance in this country though tolerated by 
natives, is altogether foveign to an alien; and that 
the castledike inviolabilty of an Englishman's 
house may not be recognized by the Japanese. 

These objections seem to me very weak. On 
the same principle, a British Minister accredited 
to the Comrtot Rome might raise objections ina 
treaty negotiation of to day that in [aly torte 
was part of the judicial sysiem, that prisons were. 
imalamentable state, and that there was no law 
which Englishmen could understand, 25 years 
ayo. A British Minister accredited to the French 
Republic might insist that. British subjects living 
in France must have the ight of habeas corpus. 
Is it only Japan that has not that much questioned 
system of ies? Is it the duty of a county to 
teach and educate all comers in its institutions 
and laws? Is it not the fault of foreigners tem. 
selves that they can’t understand Jap uiese laws 
T presume that supervision and Surveillance will 
not be so altogether foreign to_those who come 
from a country where Criminal Codes are base! 
on the Code Napoleon. A man’s house here in 
Japan cannot be entered nor can a man be arrest- 
ed without proper warrant. Formerly the house 
of a Japanese was even mote sacied than 
an Englishman's house, ‘The criminal law which 
was partly in force until 1882 said that a man's 
house could not be entered without the permission 
of the owner, and that anyone venturing to enter 
against the will of the owner could be put to death 
with impunity by the owner. ‘That. spirit was 
jealously guatded by the fvamers of the present 
Code, “Be at ease.” A man’s house here is safer 
than a man’s house in Ireland, Tam. sony 
that Me. Brooke did not state his objections t 
the Japanese Courts of Law. If he has any, I wish 
to warn him nol to forget to compare whai he finds 
here with what exists elsewhere; what exists ever 
in English Courts of Law, L saw the other day in 
the %apan Guzette sowe English gentleman's 
complaint about his case being delayed in one of 
the Japanese Courts. If Lrightly vemember, in 
one instance three months and in another six were 
spent between the filing of a petition and the 
rendering of judgment. As a matter of fact # 
case to be conducted in more than one language 
takes a longer lime than a case conducted in ene 
language all through. You cannot expect a cout 
of law to be perfect in any country, Delay and 
expense are common tolaw-suits everywhere. Tam 
in a position to state that a similar case requires 
a very much longer time in England, and involves 
a far larger expenditure. 

Mr. Brooke's view seems to be that an Englisl: 
an has the right to expect the same English 
iuitions wherever he goes, It seems to me 
that he must wait a pretty long time to fulfill his 
expectation ; he must wait until England conquers 
the whole world and turns it into one country. 

Tam quite in accord with those who assemble 
onthe 11th that the tesohutions be forwarded in due 
course to Her Majesty’s Government, accompatie 
by arequest for favourable consideration. But l 



















































































seving that “a distinct promise of that nature was 
included in the terms of the Treaty of 1887.” 
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law is perfected, a System of law compiled by 
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see some doubt whether Lord Salisbury as a gual 
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dianof British interests in the large sense of the term 
will swallow the resolutions as they were swal- 
lowed here. He has to look a little ahead; has to 
consider the general interests of the British Empire. 
He knows very well that a great question like this 
does not depend on the number of sales or pure 
chases made by a few foreigners in a little settle- 
ment. He knows very well that British statesmen 
cannot afford to consider the views of the share 
holders of the East India Company where the 
control of India has to he taken aver. He will not 
ask, are such and such Japanese laws different 
from corresponding statutes in England? He will 
ask, is Japan a fairly well governed country? Is 
she not a better governed country than Hayti, 
Cuba, and some of the South and Central Ameri: 
can States? Is she not a hetter governed country 
than even some European States? 
Your obedient servant, 
A Jaranesu Wio HAS TRAVELLED. 


‘Tokyo, September 14th, 1890. 


























TREATY REVISION. 


To THe Forror of THE “Japan Mart.” 
Sir,—On March 20th, 1886, Thad such interest 
in Treaty Revision as prompted me to raise a 
warning voice through the medium of your 
columns. Mr. J. A. Fraser had written his opi 
nions, promulgated by the Fapan Herald of the 
qth of March. Mr, Fraser said:— TI feel sure 
that a feeling of uneasiness, amounting it may 
almost be said to anxiety, pervades the mem 
bers of this community—a feeling intensified 
by the thought that some changes in the status 
of foreigners in this country are in  contem- 
plation, possibly impending, but of the nature 
of which they have no exact information, and 
in regard to which the respective Governments 
may afford them no opportunity of expressing an 
opinion”’ Mr, Fraser was afraid that extra 
territoriality would be abolished at a more or 
less early date with the consent of the Treaty 
Powers. Mr, Fraser said that he must “decline 
to endorse tl ement that there is ability in 
Japan to administer her laws, and that such an 
expedient as the socalled mixed tribunals would 
fail to remedy the evil.” Mv. Fraser conceded 
that “it might be a desirable step, and might be 
productive in time of some benefit to the commerce 
of the country, but that the balance of advantage 
would be undoubtedly to Japan, Mr, Fraser was 
a good representative of the opinions and desires of 
the then residents of Yokohama. Mr, Fraser then 
thought that foreign trade would he best carried on 
within the confines of the open ports. The war 
ing voice, added to the spirited letter of Mr. Fraser, 
had no immediate effect; the foreign residents 
remained supine and unconcerned. Now there is 
energy and purpose manilested in the matter of 
Treaty Revision, but in a modified form, ‘The 
refuge of extraterritoriality may be swept away by 
common consent after a fixed and full period of 
five years provided an admixture of foreigners on 
the Bench is guaranteed. Such an admixture 
in 1886 was not in fayour. Now it is desirable, 
and is deemed to be just the thing. It is only 
the fool who never changes his opinions, so let us 
look upon the men who in 1886 held with Mr. Fraser 
did as wise men, inasmuch as they have changed 
their opinions regatding the so-called mixed ti- 
bunals, Give us mixed tribunals and ‘Treaty 
Revision is not_so bad after all, but to submit to 
Japanese jurisdiction without that guarantee is 
protested against. There is a Committee of 37 
good men and true, who are to see to it that no new 
treaty is made that does not provide for foreigners 
on the Japanese Bench, though just what in- 
terests these foreigners would benefit during the 
period that Consular jurisdiction is in force in the 
Urealy ports is not shown. ‘There are at present 
no vested interests held by foreigners in the country 
outside of treaty limits; there can be none while 
the present treaties exist and are in force. 
Supposing that the active remonstrance formu 
lated by the fearing, tender-footed projectors and 
participants in the late meeting held in the Public 
Hall should fail of its purpose, what interest 
would suffer. At present no one is allowed to 
place himself under Japanese jurisdiction asa fo- 
reigner, Should a treaty be signed by Great 
Britain giving to the Japanese Government com- 


































































plete and full jurisdiction over British subjects | 


who should elect to try their fortune in the in-| 


terior, why should anyone fear for his well-being? 
‘The treaty ports will afford them a refuge for 
a term of five years. No man can take them by 
the throat and force them to become subject to 
Japanese jurisdiction, with mixed or unmixed 
Courts. If they have that dread of Japanese Courts, 
and Japanese justice, it would seem that a full 
period of five years after the promulgation of a 
new trealy would prove sufficient time for one or 
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all to put their house in order and enable them 
to close all accounts with the merchants they 
are so fearful of trusting, giving them ample 
time (0 shake the dust of Japan from. their 
feet, and hie themselves to other lands without 
detriment to their material interests. ‘There is 
no Weaty to be made that will divest any Go 
vernment of its duty and privilege of caring 
for its citizens or subjects wherever it has a diplo 
matic representative, England would not suffer 
Japan or any other country, through its tribunals, 
to jeopardise the lives or vested interests of its 
subjects. America protects its citizens throu 
out the wide world, no matter what Government 
allempts a wrong upon them; so do all Govern 
ments that are worthy of respect in the world. Does 
an Englishman fear that his Government will not 
protect him against outrage in Japan? If there is 
one such T fi he has lost faith in the British Lion. 
Tt has been for so long the correct thing to hold 
everything Japanese in contempt, whenever the 
present condition of things is attempted to be 
altered, that to be consistent the average foreigner, 
yes, even the Chinaman, must throw his castor 
into the ring and declare that nothing must be 
done without guarantees being given that the so- 
called Mixed Courts shall be established. Of course 
he will demand that he have at least one Judge on 
whom he could depend, and who bui another 
Chinaman would suit him, and all protestants 
must be suited or they will not submit—viva la 
humbug. We must name the men we desire for 
Judge; wehave themin Yokolama, Brooke of the 
Herald is our first choice, He is neatly a square 
man, 
Yours, &e., 
ANXIOUS WARNER or 1886. 


September isth, 1899. 
































THE TOKYO HOTEL, 





To THe Epitor oF THE “ Japan Mai.” 

Sir,—Allow me to correct one or two miscont 
ceptions contained in your leader of the 3rd instan- 
upon the subject of the New Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyd. Tam therein mentioned as having de- 
vised new foundations for this building, and there- 
fore, it would seem, by implication, as having pro- 
nounced defective the foundations first executed 
by the “original European architect.” The facts 
of my slight connection with the structure in 
question are as follows :— 

‘The promoters of the Hotel having, for reasons 
with which Tam not acquainted, made a final 
setilement with the architects who had prepared the 
original designs and planned the foundations of 
the building, placed the subsequent control in the 
hands of Mr. Watanabe, Japanese architect of 
the modern school, who had just returned from 
Berlin, Mr. Watanabe, working on the lines al- 
ready determined by the executed foundations, 
prepared new plans and elevations suited to a 
somewhat altered programme, and it was after 
this that Iwas professionally consulted, in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Watanabe, as to the best methods of 
construction to be adopted in the superstructure. 

Considering the very uneliable nature of the 
soil with which Iwas familiar, aud also the de 
mand for a speedy completion of the building which 
was intended as a commercial enterprise, I did 
not hesitate to recommend the employment of the 
lightest possible structure consistent with stability 
and durability, and suggested the adoption of a 
stiong timber and iron framework filled in with 
brick, and cemented, in order to render it fire- 
proof. Talso expressed the opinion that a building 
thus tied and braced continuously in every direc. 
tion, besides distributing weights with greaier equ- 
ality, presented certain seismological advantages 
which could not exist in any equally light structure 
executed entirely in brickwork or masonty. 

These very simple suggestions of mine, were, I 
believe, put into practice. 

With regard to the general arrangement of the 
hotel, it goes without saying thal, finding founda 
tions almost completed when he assumed charge 
of the work, the architect, Mr. Watanabe, followed 
toa great extent the original ground plans; but 
for modifications in these plans, for the whole 
exterior design, construction, details, and arch 
tectural decoration, and for the very’ satisfactory 
execution of the building within a reasonable time, 
all responsibility and full credit belongs to Mr. 
Watanabe. 

Lam, Sir, yours obediently, 



























































J. CONDER. 
Tokyo, Sept. roth, 1890. 


A DOG WARNING. 











To tHe Epiror or tHe “Japan Matt.” 
Sir, —The Foreign residents af Tsukiji, Tokyo, 
have been disturbed beyond further endurance 





during the past few weeks by the howling and 
parking of vagrant curs, that go about the steels 
of the Foreign Concession in droves sometimes of 
fifteen or twenty, apparently all barking at or 
Daring the excessively warm weather it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the residents of Tsukiji to 
keep their windows open all night; but whether 
the windows were kept open or not, it would be 
impossible to sleep during these dog concerts, 
consequently afew of the outraged residents of 
Tsukijt take this means of informing those of their 
neighbours who may have dogs that they value, to 
keep the same shut up atnights for an indefinite 
period in the future. It would pain the authors of 
this notice exceedingly ta cause the destruction of 
any innocent canines, but from present indications 
the present hot weather is almost certain to breed 
an aggravated form of “dog cholera” on or about 
Monday the 1gth instant. "A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 
Yours respectfully, 
Resipents or Tsuxist, Tokyo. 
Tokyo, September 12th, 1890. 























BLACKGUARDLY JOURNALISM, 
To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—Whatever may be pub 
there is no excuse for reproducing here, where the 
truth is known, the lying, scandalous paragraph in 
reference to Sir Edwin Arnold which appears in 
last nights Gazette. It is, perhaps, too much to 
expect anything approaching decency from the 
persons who control the columns of the local gutter 
sheet, but as a friend of the victims of this 
outrage I beg that you will permit me to enter my 
protest. 
Yours, &e., 
September 16th, 1890. 





ished in America, 














AN ENGLISHMAN. 





NO DOCKYARD AT SOUTHAMPTON? 





To tae Epitor of THE “Japan Matt? 

Sir,—It would be well if the Editor of the 
Fapun Herald ied to learn something about 
England instend of pretending to know every- 
thing about Japan. He states in an Editorial 
Note that there is no dockyard at Southampton, 
What next? 

Your obedient servant, 

A Jaranesk WHO HAS TRAVELLED. 
September 17th, 1890. 
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JURIES AND ITABEAS CORPUS. 





To THE ForTor oF tHe “ JapAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I should feel most obliged by your insert- 
ing in your next number the few following lines. 
In reply to Mr. X— who, in a letter published in 
the Fapan Mail states that although he is no 
lawyer, he is of the opinion that habeas corpus is 
unknown in Europe outside of England; and that 
trial by jury is likewise unknown in Continental 

rope except in certain cases in France. I beg 
to state that Me, X— is perfectiy right when he 
says that he is no lawyer, as all his other state- 
ments are absolutely wrong. 

here are juries for almost all criminal cases in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Nethetlands, 
Germany, Austria, Servia, Roumania, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Greece, and even Monaco 
and San Marino; and [ think also in Spain and 
Portugal. 

As tor the habeas corpus, there is, of course, no 
law in Continental Europe bearing that old Latin 
name, but there are in many countries laws very 
much similar to that celebrated writ, and severe 
penalties inflicted upon those officials who might 
commit arbitrary arrests. 

Ifthe German and French gentlemen were to 
smile at each other, it would therefore be surely 
while listening to Mr. X’s— extraordinary know- 
ledge of Continental jurisdiction, 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

CONTINENTAL DOCTOR JURIS. 

Yokohama, September 15th, 1890. 









































THE LATE MEETING AT THE TOWN 
HALL. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—As a stranger in this country, I would take 
it as a favor if you could inform me of any book 
or pamphilet to be obtained in Japan on the subject 
of Treaty Revision. ‘The few acquaintances that I 
have made here appear to know nothing whatever 
about the subject, and seem to care less, and a 
gentleman—certainly an American—next to whom 
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1 sat at a late meeting in the Town Hall, let me 
in for a big blunder, which is now on its way to 
my native city, When I left home I promised are 
lative who runs a daily paper that I should write an 
occasional letter from Japan when Lmet with any 
subject which I considered of sufficient interest or 
importance, and my first attempt at newspaper 
correspondence—it ought to be my last—contains 
the statement, made to me at the meeting by my 
neighbor, that the entire community was preseni. 
According to your issue of this date (vide English 
Consul’s report) [ find that there are 1,549 fo 
reigners in Yokohama, and a fair estimate I think 
of the number at the meeting would be from 260 
to 280. There were several seats near me vacant, 
but Enoticed a few persans standing in the door 
way; and, setting down the number at 300, whi 

leaves a balance of 1,249, am_ Ito suppose that 
these are all women and children? On asking 
this question to-day, 1 was told that the majar 
portion of the foreign residents of this city is com- 
posed of single men. I do not find that the Ei 
lish Consul gives any returns for the other towns in 
Japan, and Lam told that our Consul does not 
publish any trade or population statistics. I now 
find that several inaccura: acies are contained in my 
letter sent by the China, and will feel my indebt- 
ed if you will kindly refer me to some work of 
reference on this country by which T may be 
enabled to steer clear of error in the future letters 
which daring my visit here T may find it worth 
while to write. Enclosing: my card—and address 
in case E may be favored with a reply Ly letter. 


Respecilully, 



































AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
September 16th, 190. 


[There is, unfortunately, no book on Trea! 
files of newspapers are tue aly aid to w 
correspondent Ep. 7.M) 
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JAPANESE SAILORS IN SOUL. 
To tHe Eprror of THe “Japan Mau? 

Sir,—The points of your editorial vote, in the 
igsue of July 26th, denying the presence in SSul of 
Japanese troops, are weil taken, Nevertheless, 
you are slightly in error. While there was at no 
time a body of troops in: or near the capital, there 
was a small detachment of blue-jackots. quartered 
at the Japanese Hotel in Chingo-Kai. Esaw them 
with miy own eyes on the a.m. of June 8th, and a 
few hours later was advised of the despatch from 
Chemulpo of a steam launch containing a large 
party. 

Naturally many persons here asked the diplo- 
matic officials of Far Eastern Giscony for in: 
formation. They at first denied the presence of 
the sailors, and then attempted to explain 
saying they were simply an excursion party 
to see the sights of the capital. Finally, upon its 
being remarked that officers aud sailors visiting a 
friendly city did wot usually wear their side-arms 
and ammunition pouches, it was quasi-admitted 
they might have been hastily sent up by mistake 
and at any rate, they were to yo down immediately. 

All attempts to obtain inturmation as to the 
movements of the detachment said to be on the 
river failed before the diplomatic reticence of the 
Japanese representative 

This is, [ believe, the second time a 
force of Japanese sailors has been present 
since 1888. 

Enclosing my card, Trem 
spectlully. 

Soul, Korea, August oth, 1890. 













































armed 
Soul, 











Sir, yours very re- 
TSSO. 


SUICIDE. 


To THe Epitor or THE “JAPAN Mart” 
Perhaps care and doubt never wrote 
signatures so deeply on the face of any generation 
as on the countenance of this. ‘The pressure to 
the square inch is greater now than ever. Life is 
shortened thereby, and the light of day obscured. 
vd probably wever did men love lifeless. When 
one, then, more reckless than the rest, breaks 
tirongh the fences by which this life is bounded 
and rushes ansummoned into the presence of his 
Creator, it is not strange if there are some who 
venture to fellow in his steps. ‘The contagion of 
evil example is almost sure to spread, till a number 
of persons who feel that life is a burden too heavy 
to he borne, plunge into the abyss of eternity. 
‘The love of life is instinctive in man, and sois the 
dread of death. But what passion has not been at 
some time or other, in some bosom or other, suffi- 
ciently strong to annihilate or at least to overpower 
both the one and the other? Disappointed amiition, 
insulted pride, implacable wrath, burning: resent: 
ment, fierce hunger or pain, tortured aficction— 
any of these may becrme so powerful as to over- 
master the dread of death, ‘The first King of 
Israel, exulting in his pride, went forth to baitle. 
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Victory was with his enemy: And the battle set 
sore against Saul, and the archers hit him, and he 
was sore wounded by the archers, ‘Then said Saul, 
unto his armour-bearer, ‘draw thy sword and 
thrust me through therewith;” but his armour 
hearer would not, therefore Saul tool a sword and 
fell upon it,” As if in death he should find healing 
for hurt, and discharge from the dishonour of defeat. 

It is (rue that suicide is often committed under 
the disease of melancholy or that of mental de- 
rangement, where no responsibility is incurred for 
the act itself, except as the disease is the effect of 
a series of acts, each of which involved guilt, 
hecause they were all committed despite the warn- 
ing voice of conscience, But it is no less true that 
the stnpendous crime is often committed by. those 
who are in the full possession of all their faculties. 
Yet it probably never takes place except under 
the influence of passion, when reason has been 
imposed upon so far as to “call evil good, and 
good evil, to put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.” Addison makes even Cato. distrust 
his judgment when it was too late to rectify it: 

© Alas ! I fear 

I've been too hasty, O ye powers that search 

‘The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If [have done amiss, impute it not.” 

Temay be well to consider briefly some of the 
reasons with which suicide is defended. Mv. 
Hume argues for the right of suicide from the 
paltriness of human life, and declares that the life 
Of a man is of uo greater importance to the uni- 
verse than that of an oyster. Butis itso? Can 
anybody be persuaded that Kossuth, Cavour, 
Bismarck, Gladstone, Lincoln were or are of no 
move importance to the race than so many oysters? 
The great Master said to His disciples: You 
ave of more value than many sparrows.? Mr 
Hume further insists that suicide is absolutely the 
work of God. He says: When I fall upon my 
sword, [ receive my death equally from the hands 
of the Deity as if it had proceeded from a lion, a 
precipice, or a fever.” How can one reason with a 
man who denies the very principles which underlie 
public opinion, domestic education, and human 
legislation? Fortunately for Me. Tume and his 
fame, he is here inconsistent with himself, and 
argues elsewhere for right against wrong. But it 
had been better bad he seen the radical character 
of his contention, which involves the absurdity that 
all crimes are the acts of God. 

Again, it is argued, why should we not obey the 
impulse to avoid evil? Ts it not wiitten, “The 
prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self"? But is death a refuge from ’ 

© Yo die —to slee 

‘To sleep ! perchance to dream; ay, there's the rub, 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause... 

‘The areid of something after death, 
he undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear the ills we have 

‘Than fly to others that we know not of 
Bat, ranting for the sake of argument that death 
hy suicide is a refuge from the ills we suffer, is it 
tight to avoid evil in. this way if we involve others 
in suffering 2 The claims of family are to be con- 
sidered, and the influence of an act in furnish 
an example which others may be induced to 
follaw, ought not to be ignored. 

Finally, seli murder has received the high 
sounding name of magnanimity, Let us oppose 
to this the verdict of Aristotle: “To die in order 
to avoid the pains of poverty, love, or anything 
that is disagreeable, is not the patt of a brave 
man, but of a coward; for it is cowardice to shun 
the trials and crosses of life, not undergoing de 
because it is honourable, but to avoid evil.” 
picture of steadfast courage under calamity which 
the old Latin poet draws presents to us a charac 
ter that cannot fail to command our profoundest 
respect. Here is magnanimity; never do we see 
it in the self murderer. 

“Not the rage ef the people commanding 
hurtful measures, nor the look of the threatening 
tyrant, nor the southern blast, the stormy tuler of 
the restless Adriatic, nor the mighty hand of 
thundering Jove, can shake from his settled 
purpose the man who is just and firm in his resolve. 
If the shattered heavens fall upon him the ruins 
will suike him undismayed.” ‘To endure evil 
patiently and unfalteringly though long and weary 
years, lo remain resolute of purpose and unbroken 
in spirit through evil report and good report, amid 
strain of sore temptation and frequent assaults of 
one's enemies—here isa spectacle of magnanimity, 


for the wonder and admiration of angels and devils 
and men, 




















































































































«When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death—the brave live on.” 








It is perhaps more to the purpose to say that 
suicide is destructive of human happiness. ‘To the 


self-murderer himself, itis the corp de grace which 
completes and perfects his misery. ‘To his family 
it brings disgrace and possibly ruin. To the world 
about him the loss of one who might have been a 
useful citizen, 

This enormouscrime is forbidden by our religion, 
Our life is given us by our Creator. Our tines 
are His hand. Thou shale not kill” is His 
command, Do thyself no harm?” is the spirit as 
well as the language of the New Testament, while 
the example of our Lord teaches us that evil is to 
be endured and how it may be alleviated. Poor 
Imogene in“ Cymbeline” cries :— 

“ Against self-slaughter 

There is a prohibition so divine 

‘That cravens my weak hand,’ 
Moreover, the unhappy suicide closes his probation 
by acrime of which he has no space to repent. In 
view of what lies before him it is “an awful thing 
to dies more horrid still to die by his own hand,” 
and appear in presence of his Judge with all 
his guilt upon hishead. There need be no enlarge. 
ment of this awful thought, Let the reader only 
ponder its full import, 

The practical question with which I conclude 
is: what can be done to arrest the spread of this 
evil contagion > My answ Load the crime 
with all the opprobrium which it deserves. Let it 
be felt to be as mean and disgraceful as it really 
is, and men may be deterred from its commission. 
We are told that the spirit of suicide became epi. 
demic among the girls of Milesia. Neither prayes 
nor tears of lriends availed anything, and they died 
daily by their own hands, At lasta council seu 
forth an edict that every gitl that laid violent 
hands on herself should, dead as she was, be car- 
tied naked along the market place. ‘The edict 
had its desired effect. ‘Those that trembied not at 
death would not endive such an indignity. Let 
the law of our pious ancestors be re-enacted, thut 
suicides shall be buried where four roads meet and 
a cartload of stones be thrown upon each body. 
And the suicide himself, who presumbly is not 
without regard to his posthumous reputation, 
brand asa poltroon. 

It may be that not one who reads this communi 
cation dieams he can ever be guilty of this crime. 

awhile ago thought those self-minderers who 
have lately passed away from us in this iguoble 
fashion. No man can be sure, who has begun the 
downward course by gambling, drinking, o: animal 













































pleasures, that he will stop short of the final 
plunge. Breakers ahead, young man, breakers 
ahead, 


Let the man before whose mind the spectre of 
suicide hay been raised take his guilly woes to tle 
Lord Jesus, confess and obtain absolution, and 
then cease brooding over then, Else, remorse may 
prey opon him til, withing in tus pain “lilee the 
scorpion girt by fre”? which darts the sting she 
nourished for her foes into her desperate brain,” he 
comes to that crisis in his destiny where he bids 
farewell to the world and plunges into the aby. 
How infinitely better it is 10 keep the fort com 
ted to our trust, and remain at the post of duty till 
released by the Great Arbiter of our destinies. 
The obligations we ate under to God, to our 
families, to society—all 

“ Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 

Nor date to stirtill heaven shall give perm 


G.M.M. 





























Yokohama, Sept. 13th, 1890, 





SCIENCE 





D_ CHRISTIANITY.—GENE- 
SIS AND GEOLOGY. 


To tHe Eptror of tue © Japan Matt.” 


Sin,—Daring the latter part of fast month there 
aed in the colunts of the Mail, under the 
dof “unclaimed letters,” one addressed to 
wen, Tokyo.” That letter sees to have been 
delivered to Saten about the first of this mouth, 
for it does not appear in the list of advertis 
letters of the and We are corresponding! 
solicitous! For while it is not impossible th 
being of flesh and blood bearing that euphonios 
name may be living here, it is quite certain that 
the Prince of Sheol has many emissaries among 
us, and, for audit we can_ prove to the contrary, 
may be making his own head-quarters inthe Japai~ 
ese Imperial City, and have ordered his letters (0 
be forwarded. Conceding this to be true—as the 
hypothetical scientist says when arguing froma 
ucy,—Saten may have come here to strengtet 
the antagonisms supposed to exist between Science 
Jand Chitstianity (antagonisms whose plausibilily 
has been somewhat shaken in the past few months), 
and we tel that it will only be giving the “devil 
his due” if we briefly set forth the Herculean ta" 
he has before him’ere he digs a hole in the 
geological strata deep enough to bury Genesis. 
Dissolving pleasautry into seriousness, it should 
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be understood that the Mosaic records of Creation 
are defended by the guns of at least two im 
pregnable fortresses, in such a manner, that fiom 
whatever direction enemies approach, their ranks 
may be raked with a ‘fire that all the “ powers of 
Hell” and “ false science” combined, cannot re- 
sist. It gives us pleasure therefore to present in a 
nutshell one phase of the invincible character of 
the Mosaic cosmogony, by virtue of which it is 
enabled to “smile at Satan's rage and face a 
frowning world” in that calin serenity which only 
‘Truth imparts to any cause. 

‘The Summer Solstice has gone by; butit has left 
some ugly marks upon this fair land. ‘The d 
days, aided and abetted by the germs of epidemic 
cholera, have not only caused the heart to stop” 
among the living, but the Learts of other thousands 
have stopped in death. Our. pestilential environ 
ment has had its “due influence upon us, by 
leading us to consider how frail and uncertain 
our life is,” also to consider whether, after leave. 
ing this country on other than commercial lines, 
the “pale horse and his rider’! is likely to escort 
us into another, a heavenly.” Hence any con 
sideration of the integrity of that Book upon which 
out hopes of immortality are wholly centred cannot 
be inopportune. 

I is useless for Christians to fancy they can 
mutilate the Chart by which they are sailing,— 
that they can reject Genesis, or the Old Testament, 
for instance, and retain the promises of the New 
Testament, ‘The Bible is one complete whole. As 
such its essential parts must be kept together, or 
rejected together, Certain conclusions are drawtt 
from Genesis by its enemies, which Christians 
are hound to concede, One of the most pertinent 
of these is the fact that Jesus Christ. and his in 
mediate followers all undoubtedly received the 
Mosaic writings as of Divine origin. Jesus not 
only quotes the name of Moses, but he quotes from 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, no less than six 
limes, twice directly, while those Scriptural writers 
who ate regarded as inspired, quote fiom. these 
eleven Chapters sixty times more, making sixty- 
sizin allagain, The whole plan of Redemption 
is based upon the account of man in Genesis. 
Genesis must therefere stand, if the philosophy of 
Christianity is to endure. Any form of the latter 
which cau exist without the former, is a mere 
empty husk without consistency or excuse for 
existence, no matter how plausibly advanced, ot 
by what University fathered. [tis greatly to be 
regretted that the whole Christian world do not 
properly appreciate the dilemma, into which 
fidels and agnostics would like to plunge them, by 
persuading them that Genesis ought to be revised 
(by such astute theologians as Bob Ingersoll) when 
asa matter of fact, Genesis, including its account 
of Creation, is as impregnable as the rock of 
Gibraltar, All these notions that the Mosaic 
account of Creation is getting “out of date,” will 
be found, upon candid examination, to be nothing 
more than will-o'-the-wisps which flit hither and 
hither over the dark swamps of ignorance or moval 
turpitude. ‘This is not a “whistling to keep our 
courage up,” for we believe in meeting all difficul- 
ties faily and squarely. If demonstrated science, 
—not hypothetical, you understand,—destioys 
all possibility of the honourable acceptance of the 
Biblical account of Creation, let us be men and 
flankly concede that itis only a beautiful legend, 
and do without any religion which cannot stand the 
test of trath, even though we go down Lo our graves 
without God. Anything is better than deception. 
It is the height of absurdity to try to make ourselves 
believe we have a tiue religion if we have not. 

But, on the other hand, if upon careful investiga- 
tion we find the Mosaic Cosmogony admits of one 
or mote interpretations which a candid man can 
accept, then in that case let us say so, and stand by 
the grand old record, even though the very dogs 
in the street bark their hatred at our heels, and the 
bon ton of Eastern society curls the aristocratic lip 
of supeiciliousness and) scorm at our approach, 
One of the very first things an intelligent stranger 
to the Bible wishes to know when invited to accept 
it, is, whether it is really tue or not. That point 
settled, and the more effectually the better, he 
is then prepared to appreciate all its wonderful 
beauties, its records of a matchless love and sacri 
fice, and its promises of future happiness and 
eternal life, : 

We have no need to evade any fair question 
which may be put to us regarding the Biblical 
account of Creation, That being’ the case, we 
propose to show an interpretation of it, whieh ts in 
perfect accord with the teachings of the Bible as a 
whole, and one which at the same time discloses 
the most. perfect harmony with Geology and 
Biology. ; i 

‘There are two ways of harmonizing the geologic 
and Biblical records of Creation, The first, is by 
interpreting the word “create” to mean the actual 
material production upon the earth of the forms of 
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life mentioned. Zhe second, is to give the word 
“create a higher meaning, by which the designs, 
plans, and types of life were made in heaven, and 
after wards actually produced moie leisurely ‘upon 
the earth, 

Fither of these views may be consistently held 
in face of all the difficulties supposed to exist. ‘The 
first view requires that the word “day” should he 
interpreted to mean a long period of time. The 
second is satisfied with an ordinary day, or one 
revolution of the earth upon its axis, It is the 
latter one, that of the production of types and 
designs in heaven, and the use of the word day 
its ordinary sense, which will now be elaborated. 

There isa large and very respectable class of 
men who, from time immemorial, have regarded 
the maker of the Universe as an Architect. For 
the time being at least, please adopt this idea of 
God as an Architect, aud try to hold it firmly in 
your minds, while we proceed to sketch the pro 
cesses of an earthly architect as he goes about the 
construction of new buildings, 

Let us suppose that a modern architect has ve 
ceived an order for the production of six buildings, 
all of different designs and for different uses, 

‘These six buildings may correspond to the pro- 
ducts of the six days of Creation, The first thought 
that comes to the architect’s mind, is that it is 
really desirable to construct this group of buildings, 
and in one act of volition he decides that it shall 
be done. 

Then he takes up the first, say a Japanese 
House, and in his “tmind’s eye” he sees the 
stiucture, and proceeds to put the design of 
it on the drawing paper, with the arrange- 
ment and size of ooms, the number and location 
of doors and windows; the materials of construc. 
tion are decided upon, with the amount of lumber, 
tiles, plaster, and stone required. The creation of 
the first building is then practically complete,— 
and at the close of the first day, allowing the 
whole could be architecturally finished in one 
day,—not an impossible thing,—the plans are 
handed over to the forces to be employed, and 
orders given to proceed at once to the careful con- 
construction of the Japanese house. It only remains 
for the mechanics to work out the design handed 
them by the architect, who, in the days and weeks 
to come, along with other duties will exercise a 
careful supervision of the work in order that it may 
be executed according (o his wishes. Zime only 
is now required to finish the material structure, 
every detail having been first created and finish. 
ed by the architect. “And there was evening 
and there was morning, one day.” 

The next day the architect proceeds in a simil 
way to elaborate the mental picture of a foreign 
residence upon the drawing board, finishing all the 
details as before, with size of rooms and. their 
coming uses, material, general style of stincture and 
ommament, until the plans of the second house are 
atthe close of the second day completed and ready 
to hand to the workmen. The creation of the 
second day is ended, and nothing but the neces- 
sary lime is required to bring that which the 
architect has created into actual existence. And 
“Tt was 50.7 From the standpoint of monetary 
obligation, as well as that of coming material re- 
ality, the structure is finished, 

Again on the third day, comes from the archi- 
tect's mind the plans for a great eleemosynary 
institution, in the same systematic manner, [tis 
converted into detailed designs, handed to the 
workmen, finished. ‘Lhe creation of the third day 
is complete. 

Next on the fourth day,—cortesponding to the 
ove in which the sun and moon and stars were ap- 
pointed,—is undertaken the construction of an 
electric light tower. It is to rise to a giddy height 
in light and airy framework, with electric lamps at 
specified points on the structure where they may 
be most effective and useful to those who require the 
illumination. ‘The architect is not called upon, we 
will say, to create or design the lamps for this tower 
on this the fourth day, Uhe lamps, and their proper 
working having already been. attended to some 
days previously. He now only deals with finished 
lamps and arranges them on the lofty tower in the 
manner that will best subserve the interests of the 
people who have objects to be illuminated on the 
surface of the earth below. He plans the times 
and seasons in which the lights shall shine, being 
governed in the matter largely by the wants of 
those who are to be benefited by the light, and 
also by those periods when other sources of light 
are not available, At the end of the fourth day 
his creation of a lighting tower is complete, and 
the designs are handed to the proper builders, who 
in this case are a different class of workmen, |The 
suucture will not have a complete material ex- 
istence for many days yet, but as an object of 
creation it is all complete en the fourth day. 

On the fifth day, our architect begins the deaw- 




























































































ings of a prince’s palace, and rapidly puts another 











new creation on paper. [vis in the most elaborate 
detail. Its observatories, towers, balconies, and 
conservatories ate of the’ most ornate and beauti- 
ful proportions. It excels all the work of the pre- 
vious days of this hard week’s work, and at evening 
when the master workiman receives the diawings, 
the whole is practically done, for the pledges are 
made, the contracts given, and time alone is + 
quired2to bring the Leautiful picture into a tang. 
ible reality, 

On the sixth day, corresponding to the one in 
which man was created, the architect whose ability 

d fertility of resource we cannot but admire 
Imost to veneration by this time, is seized again 
with the creative afflatus, and lo! from his mind 
to the drawing board is transferred the grand 
cathedral. Its arched roof and stately dome, its 
pinnacles and imposing proportions, its worship- 
inspiring chancel and choir, its antique colourings 
of windows and ornamentation, and ils massive 
stone-wor lk, all appear on the enchanted paper as 
the architect and his draughtsmen toil on in har- 
mony, inspired by the master mind. 

At last the cathedral is finished. 
detail is worked out. 
to criticize it, They are lost in intensest admiration 
of that which they behold, and pronounce it the 
crowning work of the Great Architect. As they 
depart, they bow to him more reverently than when 
they came. And as the wearied architect sits in 
his studio at the end of this the sixth day,—the 
whole work of the week completed,—ihe last design 
handed to the workmen who are to. execute the 
wonderful creations of the master mind, he looks 
once more over the duplicate copies of the six days 
work, beginning with the modest Japanese house 
and ending with the grand cathedral, and he 
realizes that it has all been well done. He “ saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good.” 

The next day he rests from all his work, the 
studio is closed, the busy draughtsmen are gone, 
silence reigns about the architect's home, and he 
“blesses the seventh day, and hallows it; because 
that in it he rests from all his work which he bas 
created and made.” 

At this juncture we hardly require to ask you to 
transfer your thoughts from an earthly architect, 
whose powers at best are but limited, to an heavenly 
One, the Omnipotent God ; and in place of perish- 
able earthly buildings, to think of the worl of the 
separate days of Creation as recorded in the first 
chapter of Genesis. 

Looking down the vista of the departed ages, 
away back into the eternity of the pasi—on—on— 
back of the time when thenebulzof La Place are sup- 
posed to have come into existence, the over-taxed 
and fainting imagination dimly discernsa time when 
at the call of Jehovah, a heavenly conclave assem- 
bled around the throne of God, (o attend upon the 
King of Heaven while Hecreated a new universe. 
There during six days, which were natural days, 
the designs and plans,—the architectural work 
of the Universe, and of this present world, were 
created and finished, and the working agencies 
which were none other than the forces of nature, 
Legan at once as each day’s work was completed, 
to carry it out in the slow course of time, according 
to the words, “and it was so.” The architectural 
work performed in one day by Almighty God, 
Nt easily have required untold ceons of time 
for its material accomplishment by the slow pro- 
cesses of nature, even as the earthly architect may 
finish work in one day which will require a num- 
ber of workmen many weeks to bring into tangible 
existence. 

All real creative work is performed in the mind 
of the architect, not by the rough hand of the less 
cultured journeyman, who only executes the de- 
signs previously created. 

Doubtless God might have completed 
creation in one inst 
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his whole 
taneous fiat, instead of in the 
six days named. Why He did’ not we cannot 
know.” The idea of time, as_we understand it, 
probably does not exist in the Divine mind. Or, 
the relation of work days to the Sabbath, as it was 
afterwards to he impresssd upon the minds of the 
Israelites, may even then have been a consumma- 
tion which controlled God's work. 

The whole Bible will support this idea of an ori« 
ginal creative conclave, in which the designs, the 
types, and the architectural work were completed, 
before much, if any part, of them had been practi 
cally inaugurated upon the earth, 

Let us refer to some of the Scripture which will 
support this view of Genesis. “These are the 
generations of the heaven and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the Lord God 
made earth and heaven. And no plant of the 
Geld was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field 
had yet sprung up; for the Lord God had not 
caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not 
a man to till the ground.” Gen. II; 4 and 5. 

If, as assumed by many, the first chapter of 
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Genesis meant to convey the idea that all the 
plants, likewise Man himself, had been materially 
created, if those verses refer to the actual produc- 
tion upon the earth of the things and creatures 
named, then these verses taken from the second 
chapter would seem to bea direct contradiction of 
the first chapter. For it is plainly stated that 
plants had not yet giown, and that Man had not 
yet appeared. 

But if we interpret all of the first chapter of 
Genesis to he an account of the creation of designs 
in heaven, then the passage quoted has a meaning 
as lucid and beautiful, as it was before obscure. 
Then, too, this second. account of creation drops 
into ifs proper place, for it undoubtedly alludes to 
the work actually in progress on the earth as dis: 
tinguished from the architectural worle of the first 
account. It does not go over all the productions 
of each separate day as the first one did, for the 
main object of Revelation is to show the dealings 
of God with man. 

‘The account of the building of the Tabernacle 
throws some light on the methods which God was 
pleased to use on another occasion. ‘That narva 
tive expressly states that the divine power origin 
ated the designs of the Tabernacles, and caused 
Moses to understand them, ‘The tabernacle was 
truly Ciod’s creation, because it was all commanded 
in design and pattern by the Almighty, before 
Moses put the material together that realized the 
pattgen in the camp of Israel. 

In the 16th verse of the 136th Psalm, is also 
found this very suggestive statement :— In thy 
book were all my members written which day by 
day were fashioned, when as yet there were none 
of them.” 

In the 38th chapter of the very ancient book of 
Job, we find a distinct allusion to a time when God 
aid the foundations” of the earth, “prescribed 
its measures,” made a “decreed place” for the 
sea, and framed “the ordinances of heaven,” and 
all this in the presence of the heavenly host as 
sembled,—* when the mo! ang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for jay.” 

Also in the 3rd. verse of the rth chapt 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we read that 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear.” 

Here we rest our case, Certainly the colunins of 
a popular journal cannot be expected to go into a 
detailed account of the subject here presented in 
general outlines, but those desiring it can find 
this view in its fullest detail in H. H. Baden- 
Powell's Creation and its Records.” 

It will now be in order for some great repository 
of human knowledge to come forward and © smile” 
benignly upon the “ignorance” of the writer, but 
it is greatly to be hoped that he will confine him- 
self to the subject matter of the writing, and let 
the writer alone. We have no doubt that op 
ponets of the Bible would prefer to have the other 
view of Genesis taken up, which “days” are 
interpreted to mean indefinite periods of time. 
For it was upon this interpretation that the older 
infidels threw the geologic rocks of their wrath with 
peculiar vigour, in which also they are imitated by 
those who are still “voting for Jackson.” It will, 
therefore, afford us much pleasure to present to 
them the other aspect of the Mosaic Cosmogony 
at another time. For, as Spencer has proven to 
their minds that the whole universe was and is in 
a state of evolution, so Biblical opposition appears 
to he evolving and the old species of antazonism 
to Genesis have given way to entirely different 
breeds of critical inquiry. Indeed, the wheel hy 
al last made a complete revolution, and like the 
old-fashioned bonnet which has come again inte 
vogue, the objectors to Genesis, having been all 
ound the pp, atlength find themselves lool 
ine once more into the serene face of Moses with 
these reflections on their lips: Moses was no 
scientist.” True! He had no geological means 
of knowing what the rocks contained.” Right 
again! How, then, did Moses happen to hit upon 
the exact order of Creation, when, as Dr. Samuel 
Kinns has shown in his “ Moses aud Geology,” if 
he had na special knowledge, the chances 
is hitting upon the correct order of the fifteen 
scientific events he names, were more than a billion 
to one? How, indeed! Except by inspi 
the Great First Cause? 

Yours sinertely,  V. MARSHALL LAW. 


September 16th, 1899. 
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Horsrorn'’s Acin Paosrnare, 
Di FG, Sapn, MRCS, ard LSA, 
Clauch-street, Rughy, Wi says" 
“have a favourable opinion of it, and consider it an 
excellent nerve tonic.” 
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VACATION RAMBLES IN IBARAKI. 








—— 
ue 

After an interval of only one day, we were off on 

another jaunt—this time to Tsukuba, We were 


three again—two Americans and one Japanese, 
Mr. A. as guide and interpreter. We had the 
opportunity of making part of this tip by rails 
accordingly we left Mito by the first train at 6.25 
o'clock, and went by tail as far as Shimodate. 
Travellers from Tokyo by the train leaving Uyeno 
at 6.40 a.m. would reach Shimodate about 10 
O'clock, and get to the town of Tsukuba early in 
the afternoon; while those leaving Uyeno even as 
late as 11.40 a.m., reaching Shimodate about 3 
o'clock, could make Tsukuba before dark by 
hurrying a little, ‘The road from Shimodate has 
been recently repaired, and is in a pretty good 
condition as far as a place called Oshima, but 
beyond that is bad. Ifthere are ladies in the party, 
it would be better for them to tide in kuruma a 
little farther to Numata, or, if possible to Usui, 
from which it isa short, buthard climb to ‘Tsu 
Kuba. (It is foolish, as some one has suggested, 
to go to Hojo; for the ascent from there is almost 
twice as long as from Numata.) We went by 
jinrikisha only as far as Oshima, whence we rode 
‘on pack-horses, through Numata and Usui, clear 




















up to the hotel, named Yedoya, in the town of 
Tsukuba. ‘The ascent was very steep and rongh : 
most of the road in Tsukuba consisted of stone 
steps. 


Satow and Hawes, in their Hand. Book,” give 
an itinerary direct across the country from Tokyo 
to Mount Tsukuba; but they wrote when there 
was no railroad. That vip, being more than 23 
rilong, would be an exceedingly hard day's jour 
ney; but the tailroad brings the mountain within 
an easy and pleasant day’s tide from the capital. 
However, as some travellers might have occasion 
to pass through Hojo, it may not be out of place 
to quote a little from page 470 of the “ Hand- 
Book” (now out of print 

* Hojo, 1,500 inhab., stands at the foot of a hill 
which was formerly crowned by a castle belonging 
to the family of that name. From this place it is 
a walk of 1 ri to Tsukuba through the villages of 
Kangori and Usui, Usui lies iv a valley which is 
said to have been once an aim of the sea, on a 
spot wirich was then the port of Toyoura, ‘At the 
foot of # hill to the right of the read among some 
fir trees is a temple dedicated to Wakca-musubi no. 
Mikoto, who is said to have come ashore here, 
under the name of Ko-gai Mio-jin, ‘the illustra 
tious deity of silk-worm rearing.” The legend 
says that long before the historical age a god was 
borne hither by a tidal wave acrows the lagoon, 

nd, after spending several days on the mountain, 
disappeared, leavmg a precious stone behind, 
which diffused a brilliant lightaround. Mulberry: 
trees and. silk-worms developed spontaneously 
over the whole region affected by its rays. This 
is only one of the numerous legends of the intro- 
duction of sericulture into Japan. 

The bill tothe right of Kau-goriiscalled Kai-go 
san. At the Shinto temple here the priest exhibits 
one side of the coffin in which, according to an 
other form of the legend, the goddess was conveyed 
to Toyo-ura. Here is also a block of stone, which 
has been scooped into holes hy the worshippers at 
her shrine, who believe that the powde 
over their farms, will eusare plentiful crops. The 
village of Tsukuba fies about hallway up the 
mountain, and contains numerous inns. © * Most 
of the inus command a fine view from their npper 
stories of the plain of Yedo, stretching away to 
wards Fujisan. ‘The ascent of the mountain be 
gins immediately after leaving the village.” 

Mount Tsukuba is 2,897 feet [2,880 feet ” 
—Satow and Hawes] above the sea level. IL 
is sometimes called “ Shintd,” ot “ purple peak,” 
because in the fall it has a purple appear 
ance when the evening comes. Concerning the 
name “Tsukuba,” one report says, that in very 
ancient times a governor,” med “Psukuba-ké 
lived in those paris, and, wishing lo perpetuate 
his name, apphed it to the mountain. The pre- 
vailing opinion, however, is essentially that given 
in the  Hand-Book,” from which we again quote 
as follows :— 

"Tsukuba is said to be composed of two Chinese 
words meaning ‘built bank, and the legend is 
that Laavagi and Tzmami constructed the moun 
tain as a bulwark against the waves of the Pacific 
Ocean, which they had forced to retire to the other 
ide of Kashiina, formerly an island in the sea. 
This tradition is in accordance with the fact re 
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verified by geologists, that the eastern 
shores of Japan have been piadually ising during 
many ceninusies past. One leeend says that Tou 
Laba is a fragment of the sacred mountain in 









hina called Go dai-san, which broke off and flow 
over to Japan. This is supposed to account for 
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the peculiar species of plants found on it. But the 
fact is that no botanical species occur here which 
are not found on other mountains, although the 
inhabitants of the vicinity, noticing the difference 
between the flora of the mountain and the plain, 
might naturally be led to suppose that there was 
imething special about the former.” (IL is neces 
sary to make one correction, to the effect that the 
word Tsukuba,” as now written, means, not 
“built bank,” bat ‘built wave,” with the possible 
idea, in accordance with the tradition, of “built 
against the wave,” although the explanation isa 
little difficult.) 

It would be very interesting, for one with there. 
quisite ability, to Study the geology of Mount Tsu. 
kuba, Its granite formation indicates a volcanic 
origin, probably in the older Palacezoic ; bu 
it may once have been a volcano, there have been io 
eruptions within the true historical period. How 
far the above mentioned tradition concerning the 
origin of Mount Tsukuba embodies geological 
facts, [ cannot state with precision. If the meun- 
tains of the Tsukuba tange were suddenly elevated 
by volcanic action, it is very apparent that a con. 
siderable exient of country round abont, which 
might have been under the ocean, would have be- 
come land, So much for rapid elevation ; but that 
is not all; there are other facts indicating the more 
xradual elevation, which, as Professor Milne, of 
the Imperial University, writes, “may yet be in 
progress.” 

For instance, as stated in No. 1 of these  Vaca- 
tion Rambles” (Fapan Datly Mail, 3rd Sept.) 
the present Kashima country of this province was, 
as its name signifies, originally an island,’ but 
in time became connected with the main land. 
This connection, however, was probably in com- 
paratively recent times; for the surface so 
Kashima is “diluvial,”” while the deposits 
rounding it on the land side ave “alluvial.” 

Again, in the north-eastern corner of this pro- 
ce, isa sea-shore town, called Hirakata, near 
which is the location of a former barrier” (seit), 
named Nagase no seki, or “come-not-barriet.” 
At present the ocean isa few chd distant; but, in 
ancient times, that barrier was rendered the more 
difficult of access, and easier of defence, because 
it overhung the sea. The proof of this is found in 
a poem, written by Saigy6 Hoshi, a famous pil- 
grim of Yoritomo’s time (700 years ago) 

Kokotsura ya, 
Shio-michi kureba, 
Michi mo nashi 
Koko ro Nagoso no 
Sebi to yuran j— 
Which may be freely translated, “ Kokotsura 
[name of a/place]! If the tide comes in, there is 
no toad; hence, probably, this place may have 
been named the Nagoso barrier.” ‘This same 
place is mentioned also in a poem, written by the 
lamous warrior, Yoshiiye, er Hachiman Taro, 
who passed through it on his way to Osi to sub- 
jugate some rebels :— 
Fuku kaze wo 
Naguso no seki to 
Omvoedomo, 
Michi mo se ni chiru 
Yama-zakura kana; 
ich, also freely translated, means Thong I 
ished that the blowing wind would not come, 
yet the mountain-cherry blossoms are scattered 90 
as to fill up the way.”* 

Once more taking up the geological topic, the 
other day, while taking a sailon the Nakagawa, 
Twas shown large nunibers, in one plaice, almost 
a “hed,” of oyster shells in the Lanks of the river 
ata place called Kogawa, about one mite up fom 
the mouth. On the dewn-trip E did not pay auch 
attention (0 them, as I supposed that they bad 
heen cast away by various persons. But on the 
trip T examined them more closely, and 1 
ed that, however the scattering shells may have 
yme there, the “bed” showed no signs of attifc 


ialitv. OF course, the shells only remained 
shells were 



























































































the meat had all decayed; but th 
imbedded in the bank in a kind of “oyster: 
village.” ‘The boatman, an old samurai, kuety 





when a boy, of their being there, aud had head 
from old men stories of their having been thee 
for along time A young farmer, a fellow 
passenger for a short distance, bore similar te 
nd added, that. sea-shells are sometinies 
like We 





ack. 











in 
present sea coast 
small hills, even so far up as opps 
ot 


Ids, and huge socks, 

rocks, may be see on Ue 
psite the city 
Mito. ‘All through the lowlands ef Hite 


ay be seen indications that these parts elt 
att eee 











once under water, Lave instituted inguli tes DY 
have not yet received anewers, concerning Ihe 786 
of Minato, the harbour at the mouth of the Nake 
gawa, and of Repawa, the place where the ett! 




















writing the above, 1h 
tthe Elevation of the 
especially this harier.” ‘The artcle is nol 
found ia No, 140! Vol. IL. of the ( phic 
Zasshi; its author is Me, Gunji Atsuuor, of Slinato [bast 
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shells were found. [was sorry to learn the other 
day that in the recent floods many of those shells 
were washed away; but I hope that all have not 
been destroyed, These facts are all interesting, 
as they show that the name Afito (water-door) was 
the appropriate name of a place, which was a port 
al the (then) mouth of the Nakagawa, As Lam 
not a specialist in geological science I dare not 
pursue the subject further, but content myself with 
merely presenting these superficial points, in the 
hope that some geologist will investigate the matter 
carefully, These facts have interested me also as 
showing, that taditions ave oftentimes but the 
chronicles of geology, Now let us return to 
‘Tsukuba, 

This mount, like all the “immovable and un- 
changeable” mountains and “everlasting hills,” 
often appears in poetry as a good example of the 
inflexible and immutable. Inasmuch as it is the 
highest mount in these parts, and is visible from 
almost all parts of the Kwant, it is very famous, 
and ranks in poetical favour almost with Fuji-san. 
‘The following poetical allusion is quite famous : 
kuba-ne ni 

Kumo mie-somete, 

Toki no ma ni 

Sumida-gawa ra wo 

Suguru yudachi.— 
“A speck of cloud on Tsukuba peak in a short 
me becomes a shower passing over the Sumida 
River basin.” One is forcibly reminded of the 
incident in 1 Kings, 18, whom Ahab saw rising “a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand,” 
One of the Tsukuba tivulets, named the Minano- 
gawa, is also used often in uéa, as in the foliowing 
instance :— 












































‘Tsukuha-ne no 
Mine yori otsuru 
N 
Koi ; 
Fuchi to nari nuru. 

“Like the Minano river falling from the peak of 

‘Tsukuba, love incteasing has become a deep pool.” 

Likewise, from ancient times even till now, the 
mount has been considered holy and sacred; and 
is frequented, not only “for purposes of amuse- 
inent,” but also for purposes of worship. When 
the weatlter is pleasant, on an average 100 persons 
daily climb the mount, most of them to pay their 
homage at the shrines of Izanagi and Izanami. 
By superstitions people, however, it has always 
been considered dangerous te make the ascent 
after eating the flesh of birds or beasts; for the 
Kami (gods) hate and punish the unclean, and 
sometimes fengn (sky-dogs) appear and kick 
down those who have eaten or done any unclean 
thing. The faithful worshipper, therefore, keeps 
a seven days’ fast, in order to make his body pure 
and clean. We, however, were saci ilegious enough 
to indulge in * unclean” chicken, to strengthen us 
the more for the arduous climb, but we failed to 
meet any fengn! 

The Buddhist temple in Tsukuba is_ called 
Omidd, and is sacied to Kwannon, the Goddess 
of Mercy. It was built by Tyemitsu, the grand- 
son of Iyeyasu, for the same reason that temples 
were built on Hiyei-zan, of Kyoto, and Uyeno, of 
Tokyo—because all those localities are situated 
to the north east, unlucky quaiter, In the Japa: 
nese Zodiac that quarter of the heavens is shi 
fora (ox tiger), and in mythology is called kimon 
(devil's gate); so that it was deemed necessary to 
build holy temples in those quarters to keep out 
the devils. It is for a. similar reason, that car- 
penters, at the-close of the day upon which they 
set up the frame work of a house, shoot arrows to 
the north-eastward. Such a custom still prevails 
here, but it is sometimes omitted; if, for instance, 
the Nouse is to be rented, for there the tenant can 
Himself look after the devils ; or, when a house was 
constructed for the foreign teacher, who could 
likewise be left to fight the devils in his own way, 

‘This Buddhist temple at ‘Tsukuba suffered much 
through Rekko’s zeal for Shintoism and Confu 
cianism, and his despoilment of Buddhist temples. 
Daring the Mito Civil War, Bujita Koshiro made 
Tsukuba the head quarters of the Seito forces, 
and established his main camp in “the high 
fenced place” in frontof Yedoya. Here he was 
assaulted by the army of the Bakufu, and several 
batiles were fought, during which that temple was 
almost destroyed by fire. When the Bakufir lost 
its- power, the temple became a possession of 
the Emperors for though the han still remained, 
this place had belonged to no han, but personally 
to the Shdgun, ‘The Emperor then established in 
that place Wakamori ken, which was afterwards 
incorporated into Ibaraki ken. ee 

The Shinté temple, called Tsukuba-jinja, with 
its two shrines, one at the summit of each peak 
more popular. One report says, that these shrines 
are dedicated respectively (o a son anda daughter 
of Izanagi and Izanami: but the commonly re- 
ceived opinion is, that they are sacred to Izanagi 
and Izanami themselves. “There is a legend that, 
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when Izanagi came to these parts, he climbed the 
mount, and was so kindly entertained by the gods 
then resident there, that he sang them a song 
Inasmuch as the official records”? state, that the 
Emperor Kaikwa, in the 28:h year of his reign 
(130 B.c), ordered the priest of Tsukuba to fix 
the winter and summer celebration days, it is in- 
ferred by the “faithful,” that the temple was built 
anterior to that time. Inthe rgth year of Konin 
(823 A.D.), this temple became a Government 
temple; and at different times, according to nati 
customs, ranks were conferred spon these di 
ties by Imperial edict. In Yorttomo’s time the 
t son of Hatta Tomoye, of a famous family ve 
lated to Yoritomo, became high priest of 
temple; and his descendants have since served in 
that position, In the roth year of Keicho (1605) 
Tokugawa gave the temple a domain of 1,500 
koku, and undertook the tepairs of the temple as 
necessity demanded, At present the great festival 
days are the setsuhun, in the first mouth, and the 
firstday of the fourth month (0.c.). When the 
seésubun arrives, “great multitudes” climb the 
mountain, and buying parched peas, scatter them 
about to welcome the New Year. 

If the traveller intends to climb the two peaks, 
and return to the hotel in Tsukuba, it is just 
























as well, as advised by Satow and) Hawes in 
their Hand-Book,” to make the ascent on 
Nantai za nd the descent on Nyotai zan, as the 





path on the former is “less steep" than that on 
the latter. We, however, having planned to de- 
scend on the opposive side of the mauntain, took 
the ascent on Nyotai-zan, because it con Ss most 
of the queeily shaped rocks and romantic passayes 

We left the hotel at about six o'clock in a 
drizzle,” which, though it made the climb cooler 
than the sunshine would have made it, was, never- 
theless, dampening ”’ to our prospects of getting 
a good view from the summit. ‘The ascent was, 
leed, steep and difficult, and occupied move 
than two hours, Twice we stopped to rest at tea 
houses, where is sold Benkei no chikara mochi 
(Benkei’s strength bread), which is supposed to 
give the eater the stength of Benkai, who is well- 
Known as the strong and brave companion of 
Yoshitsune. This Japanese Samson again figures 
on Mount Tsukuba in connection with some rocks 
which, according to their appellation, form * the 
door of the gate of Heaven.” Here the path 
passes between two huge rocks, over which rests 
another immense rock, which looks as if it would 
easily fall. This place is also called Benkei [no] 
nana-modori, or " Benkei’s seven-returns;"” and 
the tadition’ that even Benkei, brave as he was, 
seven times diew back in fear of passing under, 
proves that it is an exceedingly dangerous spot. 

A very low passage through which we must pass 
stooping is also called “ Heaven's gate,” and 1e- 
minds one that strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way which leadeth unto life.” Other stones 
of peculiar shape bear such name as Kuni-wari- 
ishi (country-dividing-stone), because Nature has 
diawn lines thrown as if tracing the bound- 
aries of countries; defune-irifune ishi (departing 
ship. [and] entering-ship-stones), because they 
arethoughi to resemble such vessels; Daikoku-ishi, 
whose shape reminds the imaginative pilgrim of 
the fat, jolly old god of wealth; Jokw/é seke (north 
star stone), a rugged stone, rising in bold relief, 
like a pole-star; Adshi-seké (precious jewel stone), 
which looks like a jewel in a rock setting ; fodane 
ishi (child-seed stone), which has efficacy In giving 
children to childless women; Duijin-seki, a stone 
sacied to Daijin, or Tsusho daijin, or Amaterasu 
O Mikami, the sun goddess; meoto-ishi (Inisband 
and wife stone), because it is composed of two 
parts. resting on one base; Raisin iwaya (the 
thunder-god’s rock-den), where lives the Jupiter 
Tonans of the Japanese. Frequently the ascent 
must be made up the flat surface of a rock by 
catching hold of an iron chains and in one 
stance We had to climb a rope ladder with similar 
assistance. 

‘To reach the very summit we must first cross the 
Ama no uki hashi,or floating bridge of heaven, so 
famous in Japanese mythology. Tzanagi no mikoto 
and Izanaii-no-mikoto, who represent respectively 
the male and the female elements, met on this 
bridge, “which spanned the waste of waters.” 
Then Tzanagi dipped into the sea his sword, 
named Ama no nuhoko (Heaven's jewelled sword), 
from which the drops of brine falling congealed 
nto an island, called Onogoro-jima, one of the 
poetical names for Japan. 

On the very suminit of Nyotai-zan (female-body 
mount) is the shrine sacred to Izanami, who was 
the first manifestation of the female principle in lifes 
correspondingly on the summit of Nantaizan 
(male-body-mount) is the shrine dedicated to 
Izanagi, who was the first manifestation of the 
male principle in lie, Thus are the two peaks of 
‘sukuba always coupled off. 

‘The descent from Nyotai-zan and the ascent of 



















































































| path was steep and slippery. 











Nantai-zan, are comparatively easy ; the distance 
is only about half a mile, Between the two pe 
there is nothing special, except in one of the tea 
houses, In this teahouse is a gake (inscription) 
written by Fujita Koshiro, who named it a booth 
standing on the clouds.” 

When we reached the summit of the first peak, 
we had been much disappointed, because the clouds 
shut out the view on all sides, “But we pushed on 
hopefully to the next peak, only to be similarly 
disappointed. It was merely with the opera-glass 
of the  Hand-Book” that we could realize that 
“the view is very extensive, and commands the 
eight provinces of the Kwanto.” We bad antici- 
pated the sight that is vouchsafed in fair weather 
—not only of the plain lying just beneath, with 
Lake Kasumi in its bosom, and stretching away 
on one side to the oc! » and on another side to 
Mito; but also of Nikké, the city uf Tokyo, and 
Fuji-san 5 but, though we waited a litle, it was 
in_vain, 

‘The traveller who maices the descent (or ascent) 
of Nantaizan on the Tsukuba side will find a few 
difficult and romantic spots. One water-fall bears 
the name Nunobiki-no-daki, because it resembles 
ng linen cloth (nuz0), There ate other falls 
here avd there around Tsukuba, such as Shira-ito- 
daki (white thread falls), Shiva kumo-daki (white 
cloud falls), &c.; but they are nothing extraordi« 
nary. 

Our plan stated above, to descend on the oppo- 
site side, had been suggested by our landlord, 
when he ascertained that we must get home that 
Saturday night; because, by so doing, we could 
save time and distance, He was also kind enough 
to give us cards of introduction to several other 
hotels, which with his evidently formed a guild, 
The list included Kashima, Nikko, Mito, and 
other places; but we had occasion to use only two 
ont of the number. 

Tt was about half-past 9 o’clock, when we began 
the descent with enthusiastic ideas of being able to 
make connections, so as to teach home about 5 
o'ciock that afternoon: but, as is usual in Japan, 
“the land of disappointments,” the reality much 
exceeded the anticipation, There were no huge 
rocks to climb over, or between, or under; but the 
To render’ matters 
worse, arain storm came up and blew on us from 
all sides. One foreigner, who was wearing warayi, 
found them less safe than shoes; aud had occasion 
two or three times to sit-down and reflect on the 
facile descensus sung by Virgil! Pethaps, it was 
‘a fengn that made the meat eating barbarians slip 
down! By 11 o’clock we had descended w a 
sual hill, called Shii-no-o-zan (Live oak tail hill), 
where is located a large and elegaut Buddhist 
temple, sacred to Kwannon, and where we found 
an inn at which to rest and eat our dinner. 

A large and flowishing Buddhist temple within 
the limits of the old Mito han is a great rarity; 
for it was the fixed purpose of the Mito princes, 
at least of Giké and Rekké, to weaken as much as 
possible the influence of Buddhism, and to 
strengthen the power of Shintoism and Confu- 
cianism, It is true that Giké left intact some of 
the Buddhist temples, notably that in Mito called 
Gionji, of which a Chinese refugee, Shinyetsu, 
became priest; but Relkd was less sparing. I 
wanted to collect some statistics concerning that 
temple at the foot of Mount Tsukuba; but, being 
in a great hurry, I learned only that it is very 
old, perhaps, 1,000 years or so. 

Having hired pack-horses, we left that place, 
a little after noon, for a tide of pethaps, 
5 vi to Iwase, the nearest station on the Mito 
Railway. We found the road pretty bad, and 
were glad that we had changed our original 
plan to walk to Makobe, the chief town of a 
county of the name same, In Makobe kurvuma 
may he hired; but on that day they could not pos- 
sibly have been used, even with two men to pull. 
The road beyond Makobe was in a dreadfully 
muddy condition : and, as the rain poured down 
almost all the afternoon, the iders could not, with 
umbrellas only, protect thentselves sufficiently, and 
were wet through to the bones! 

Part of the way the road was used also for a 
“baby” narrow-gauge railway to convey big 
rocks from the quarries of Mount Kaba to the 
Iwase station. This railway consisted of a single 
track, on which small flat cars were drawn by 
horses. The fact that there is only one track makes 
it rather inconvenient, when trains going in op- 
posite directions happens to meet. It seems 
to be the just law that the rockladen trains 
should have the right of way over the return- 
ing cars, on which the drivers were enjoying 
a vide, Qn that day, however, it musi have 
been more than ordinarily difficult to ran the cars 
off into the deep mud, and get them back on the 
track again, 

On the way we passed along the foot of a 
mountain, called Amabikiyama, where also is a 
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temple dedicated to Kwannon, the Goddess of 
Mercy. ‘This temple is likewise 1,000 or so years 
old from its foundation, and 300 or 4.0 years old 
from the time when last rebuilt. It is much fre- 
quented by worshippers, especially by pregnant 
women, who go to pray for safe delive: y. 

About § o'clock that Saturday three weary, 
soaked, and bediaggled wavellers rode up to an 
inn at twase; and, having more than an hour to 
wait for the last train to Mito proceeded to get out of 
their wet clothes, to rub themselves thormughly, and 
then, as there was no resource, to get into the same 
clothes again. One pair of stockings, however, 
had ‘cut to get them off, and one pair of shoes. 
were too hard to get on agiing so that one indivi 
dual had to wear ¢abé (blue) and warajiand cary 
his shoes. One hat also needs to be charged up 
against the Tsukuba trip, which came to an end, 
when, about 8 o’clock that evening, we reached 
“home, sweet home.” For a day or so after, we 
experienced fatigue from our rough jaunt; but 
finally we came to feel as if we had revived our 
youth at the Ponce de Leon spring. 

Mito, September 15th, 1890. 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
eS 
(From our Srectat Corresronpent), 





San Francisco, August 23rd. 
Mr, Blaine’s unexpected bolt has been followed 
by a very similar movement on the part of Senator 
Quay of Penasylvania, the discoverer of Waua- 
maker the tailor, Quay is one of the shrewdest 








politicians of the day, and has risen to be boss of 
the party in the Lanner Republican state. He had 
a misfortune a few years ago; being Weasurer of 
the State, he managed to mix up his own private 





account with his account as treasuier, and the 
latter suffered to the tune of $150,000 or there 
abouts. ‘The deficiency was made up by Cameron 
and others, who feared that the party could not 
stand the scandal of a disclosure of the facts, and 
Quay tetained his position in the paity. He is 
how Senator, and is very close to the President. ‘To 
him, whose shrewdness is not to be questioned, 
it occurred that the Republicans were rather 
crowding things, and he intoduced a resolution 
the object of which was to postpone indefinirely 
consideration of the Force Bill, This has bronghit 
down upon him the wrath of Hoar of Massachu 
setts and others, and the Democrats are not 
grateful to him for saving the administration from 
falling into the pit they had digged for them. 
selves. Between the two they may defeat Quay’s 
benevolent intentions, But he antiounces his pur- 
pose to fight the thing to the bitter end. 

The Tariff Bill is slowly forging its way through 
the Senate ; friends of the administration say that 
a vote may be taken in the last week of Septem- 
ber, Meanwhile, all amendments—wlether offer- 
ed by friend or foe—are voted down by a strictly 
patty vote. ‘The impression gains ground that 
the long controversy will end in an irreconcilable 
conflict between the two houses; but political pre 
dictions are unsafe guides. 

There are many who believe that Congress 
will remain in session Ull the opening: of the next 
session, No such thing ever took place in our 
history, but there is no reason why an interval 
should elapse between two sessions of the same 
Congress, if members choose to sit ex permanence. 

There is no news from the depariments. ‘The 
papers are full of dark foreLodings of a collision 
between the British and the American fleets 
Behring Sea, but Mr. Blaine and Sir Julian 
Pauncelote are bearing themselves with” such 
serene comporure that they, at all events, can 
e the prevailing apprehensions. ‘The 
administration is mute as an oyster on the sub: 
ject. Our latest authentic information is taken 
from the passage in the Queen’s Speech which 
states that England has offered to submit the dis- 
pute to arbitration. — Meanwhile, the new lessees 
Of the fur-seal islands wish it to be understood 
that the seal is being $0 rapidiy exterminated that 
persons who propose to buy. sealeskin garments 
had better hasten to purchase betore the supply is 
exhausted. 

Mr. Wanamaker has again got himself before 
the public by excluding ‘Telstoi’s © Kreutzer 
Sonata” trom the mails, and hus securing fur 
that rather nasty book an unexpectedly la ge sale 
‘There are two laws which protect the public fram 
improper publications; one is a Siate law, which 
yaluist evel 












































































prevans Slate, and under which ihe 
publisher or vendor of indeecnt literature may 
le proseented aud jailed; the other is a United 
States regulation, ander which rule publications 
tay be exchided bom the matis and. stopped 
at the Custom House. No State has inteteved 





will not be reduced by its exclusion from the mails, 
This is the less to be deplored, as, while the im 
pression it produces on the reader's mind is une 
pleasant, it is hardiy calculated to promote im- 
morality among the young. Mr. Wauamaker’s 
object has been to make some capital with the goody- 
goody class, No order—that the public have 
Heard of—has ever been issued excluding from the 
mails a much more objectionable book—Zola’s 
“La Terre.” But its admission has been stopped 
at the Custom House, and it is practically im- 
possible to buy a copy in this country. To the 
keen eye of the moralist, it is questionable whether 
much is gained by its exclusion, so long asthe 
hookstores are flooded with the productions of the 
modern erotic schuol of novelists. Book for book, 
one of the late works of Mr. Phiilips is calculated 
to do mote mischief than the entire Rougon- 
Macquard sesies. 

In commenting on 























the moulders? strike in 
this city in a recent letter, | drew the atten- 
tion of your readers to the indications tha 
it and other similar demonstrations did wot 
spring out of disputes over wages and hours of 
labour, but were the initial steps in a rebellion by 
employers against the tyranny of labour unions. 
That view has received confirmation from a recent 
strike on the New Yorke Central Railroad system, 
the largest railioad system in this country, and 
possibly in the world, Its steps thus far have been 
as follows:—A number of sailroad hands, who 
were Knights of Labour, were discharged by the 
company. The Order of the Kaights charged 
that they were discharped, not because they were 
insufficient, but because they were Knights of 
Labour, and invited the Board of Direction to join 
the Order in an investigation of their casés. “The 
Directors replied that the men were discharged 
for reasons which to the company were good and 
sufficient, but which they declined to discuss with 
outsiders. ‘Thereupon, @ certain proportion of the 
hands stuck, and at the hour L write a general 
strike on the whole Vander hilt system is threatened. 

There is no doubt but Powdeily was right when 
he said that the men were discharged because 
they were Knights of Labour, and that the 
step was notice to the New York Central em 
ployés that the Company would not keep in its 
service men whose aliegiance was divided between 
the employer who paid thenr and an o1ganization 
of theirown. Employers have at last made up 
their minds that the usurpations of the labour 
organizations have become two intolerable to be 
borne, and they propuse to inaugurate the inevit- 
able war. 

Outsiders sometimes fail to comprehend the 
growth of the hostile feeling toward foreigners in 
this country. A case which has just been tied 
in one of our city courts sheds light on its cause. 
A woman named Silverwise, a Pole, sued her hus 
band, alsoa Pole, for a divorce, on the ground 
of ciudiy and failute to provide, twas shown 
on the Wial that the pair had six childten, a gil 
of 19, @ boy of 18—who was a hoodlam—and tour 
younger children, all, with the mother, and 
the father when he polept in two beds, in 
one small room, ‘They were supported by the 
eainings of the mother, who kepta small bread 
and candy store adjoining the joint bedroom, 
and by the wages of the daughter, who worked 
ya shop. ‘The father was habitually drunk, 
and contributed nothing to the support of the 
family. He visited them at interval, however, 
when he beat his wife, and lavished brutal epi 
thets in his own tongue on her aud her daughter. 
























































He could not speal English, and could not 
be made to understand te nature of the pro 
ceedings which were bought against him. Such 








is the material out of which the new generation of 
American citizens is expected to he evolved 
The new cruiser San Francisco tested her capa: 
city once more yesterday inthe bay, before 
down to Santa Barbara for her uial tip. She 
astonished the spectators. Her speed appeared 
to be something marvellous; it was said to exceed 
twenty milesan hour, The spray dashed up fiom 
how aver the hawse pipes, and the swell in her 
wake nearly swamped some saiall evait which hap. 
pened to be passing. [itshould turn cut that San 
Francisco, with no iron except: what comes from 
the Atlantic coast, and no experience in ship 
building, should beat the siipyards of the East in 
the construction of men-of-war, it will be another 
Mlusteation of the truth that the best energies of 
man ate developed by obstacles. 























Everybody has heard stories of iunaway trains. 
One of the most thrilling of these is the history of 
the experience of freight train No, 19 at Cascade 
Station yesterday morning, When the tain 
reached Summit at 4 aam,, (ie two engines whiel 
had been bauling it were deiached 1 bring ay 
other cars, “The conductor cemained ine har 

















with the sale of Lolstoi's buck, and its circulation 
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the test of the crew went eff with the licomotives, 
Ail the air biakes were set, but not the hand 





brakes; and it scems that the air leaked into the 
air brakes, Atany tate, without a momeut’s wan. 
ing, the feight Wain, consisting, of eleven loaded 
and six empty cars and a caboose, began to move 
down the grade, which at this point is very steep, 
Conductor Kingley must naturally have rushed to 
the nearest brake, but by that time the train had 
acquired such a momentum that it could not be 
checked. The last seen of him was his figure 
standing on the top of a freight car, setting the 
hand brake with might and main. 

On the train rushed, thundering down the 
giade, through cuts and round curves, gaining 
speed as it went. At Cascade Station it got off 
the track, struck the station building, and shattered 
it, Ifthe telegraph operator had been at his post, 
he would have been killed so quickly that he would 
never have known what hurt him ; happily for him, 
he was off duty and was in bed. ‘The first thing 
he knew, he was several feet away from his lodg- 
ing, in the open air, with a lot of bruises, and 
fragments of the wreck around him, A short dis- 
tance beyond Cascade, the runaway train struck 
the rear end of a freight tain which was making 
its way to a siding. The caboose was. still 

nthe line of the runaway. In an instant it was 
smashed to fragments, and the wreck of half a 
dozen cars was piled on top of it. Three men 
who were in it were killed at once. They had 
heard the thunder of the approaching train, but, 
not understanding it, had neglected to place them- 
selves in a position of safety. 

There have been some changes in the steamship 
service between this city and Japan. A twuce has 
been patched up between the Pacific Mail and the 
Canadian line, aud each will for the present re- 
strict itself to ils old territory. ‘There is no reason 
why the San Francisco lines should touch at Van- 
couver; but eventually the Canadian line, it would 
seem, will have to make this port its eastern ter- 
minus if it wants to get business, It is under- 






































stood that the Pacific Mail ships and the O, ~ 
& O. ships will hereafter make better time, 
which they can easily do by increasing their 





consumption of coal. Another tifling change has 
been instituted, Henceforth steamers. for Yoko- 
hama will sail from this port at noon instead of 3 
pm. My ignorance of this change caused me to 
miss the last mail. 











CRICKET. 
igen as 
The opening match of the Autumn Season came 
off on Saturday, when the First Eleven met the Next 
Nineteen, The latter went first to the wickets, but 
developed uo brilliant play, nor did any one make 
much of a stand; only three managing double 
figures, several were non-contributots, and the 
inbings closed for 83. Although the batting was 
not strong, it must Le said that, with Edwards, 
Sutter, and Walford bowling, heavy scoring could 
hardly be looked for. ‘This, of course, cut both 
ways, for, when the Eleven went in, Walkinshaw 
and Crawford punished the bowling, what there was 
of it, severely, and the pair rapidly compiled 110 
Lewween them before being sent home. Shortly 
after this Edwards made 5§ and retired, and the 
game concluded with ‘Tilden and Walford not out, 
and with Kenny, Chope, and Chalmers not batung 
the total made was 193. In view of the pendig 
matches this season, this Ikind of practice is not 
calculated to improve either batting ot bowling 5° 
ich as games would do whee two elevens wee 
chosen as neatly equal as possible, in which case 
the batsmen would be calied upon for a tar betier 
deience, and the bowlers would find it necessaty 0 
make a much more vigorous assault upon the 
enemy than in matches of the description of that 







































of Saturday. Following are the scores :— 
THE NINETEEN, 
Mr. Adams, b, Walford Mr. Nash, be Walford sows 3 
run ust Me Giant 4 









V Annouiry Sutte 
it ee keno 
© | Dir. F, Gillett, & Dicnensoa, 

b. Edwards : 





Edwards, 
Idwards 

Mr. Wood, b. Edwards 

Mr, Watton, sty Walkins 

















shaw, b, Waltord 0 0 | Mev burdel b. Bamards on § 
Mr. Eullipyb. Dickenson.” ¢ | Mrs Abbey. uot out. women $ 
Mr. C.'D.'Moss, b. Ldwatds 7 | Mey Mottay be Edwards wou 2 
Mr. Clarke, cv Edwards, by” | Mel Allcock, be kaward8.u- 
Tinton, 6, Wattards'3 je Pd = 
Hato Be Wands | A 
THE ELEV 

Mr. Walkinshaw, e, Nash, | Mr. Sutter, e. Adams; bs 

UL Stewart | ant 4 





Mr. Crawiord, €. Nash, b: “” | Mr, Waltord, nut out 











Stewart +33) Mr. Tiluen, not out 2 
Mr. Grant, ¢. Nash, 6.” | Mr. Kenny a 
Adams. ” 41 Mr. hope bdidaot bat 
Mr. Dickenson, e. Wheeler, | Mr. Chelmers, % 
Mame eciesemennt, © | Be Burnin 
ce 35 193 
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SAILING RACES. 











ee 

Two sailing races took place on Saturday, one 
for boats over 17 rating—twice round the Club 
Course—and the other lor 17 raters, postponed 





from goth August. There was a fresh easterly 
breeze, the weather being thus most favourable. 
The large boats started at 2 p.m., Molly Bawn 
Leing first across the line, followed by Lady 
Louise and Princess Maud, avd later by Maid 
Marion and Trawler. Princess laid a straight 
course for the North Mark; the others, espe- 
cially the blue cutter, the Mutd, and Molly, li 
ed up so far to windward—probably malsing 
lowance for the flood—that at the end it was pr 
tically up helm and squaring away for the mark. 
Lady Louise, however, was first round, Afolly, 
Trawler, and Princess Mand coming all, ata few 
seconds interval between each, astern of her, Maid 
Marion a winute later. After rounding, all stood 
for a few minutes out on the starboard tack 
before coming about, as they did pretty much 
together, fora long leg in towards the Bluff. 
Molly and Princess Maud stood in farthest, 
Lady Louise and the Maid working up to the 
Lightship in shorter tacks, but d/ol/y most_an- 
accountably fell astern of her blue antagonist, 
while Princess Mand also failed to get near the 
leader. Mr. Martin’s cutter was first round the 
Lightship, Lady Lowise only 15 secs. astern of her, 
Molly being now all of 6 min. to the bad. At the 
Home Mark Maid Marion, even with jib topsail, 
had lost her grip of Captain Owston's craft, and, 
jibing, passed round half a minute astern of her, 
Molly having effected a barely perceptible im: 
provement in her position, ‘The reach to the 
North Mak brought Maid Marton to the front 
ain—half a minute—Mully being just in the 
same position relative to the blue boat as before, 
and evidently unable to get away from Princess 
Maud. ‘The wind had canted little to the north- 
ward, so that the Hightship was reached this time 
with less beating, the Mard being now a full 
minute ahead, and Molly, though practically. sail- 
ing over the same ground as Lady Louise, 10 
minutes astern of the latter. On the can in to the 
finish Captain Owston crept up on the Afaid, 
getting his gun some thirty seconds later than 
her, Afolly coming in 10m and only 
half a minute ahead of the Princess. ‘The victory 
was therefore an easy one for Lady Lonise, Princess 
Mand taking second place on her time allowance. 
The 17 raters started at 2.15. Sayonara got the 
hest of itat the outset, rounding the Green Lightship 
first and gaining on Fessie during the run down to 
Kanagawa. Close to the Hiroshima Maru, 
however, Capt. Campbell undertook to shorten the 
course by steering through a narrow channel which 
seemed to be open amid the dismantled ribs of the 
Glendon, with the resuit that Sayonara was caught 
on a spike which ripped aconsiderable hole in her 
bottom, and necessitated beaching. ‘This pave 
Fessie alead which she maintained to the finish. 
Mr, Beart acted as officer of the day for both 
races. 


The following are non-official time: 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
et 
(Reuter “Sreciat” To “ Javan Mate.” 


London, September rath. 
Serious disturbances have occurred at South- 
ampton among the strikers. The troops were 
called out, and the situation became so serious 
that they were ordered to charge with the bayo- 
net. Gunboats are patrolling the harbour, and 
military guards have been posted to protect all 
the approaches to the Dockyard. 
London, September 16th. 
As the Washington Mint is now ready and 
willing to buy largely of silver, Mr. Windom, 
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in order to relieve the stringency of the money 
market and prevent a panic, conferred yester= 
day with a number of the leading bankers. 








[Speci Tevecram to “ Jaray Mat.”) 


Hyogo, September 19th. 

While the Turkish frigate Aréongroul was 
passing the coast of Kishu on her way to Kobe, 
an accident happened to her boiler, and the 
ship, kecoming unmanageable, drified on the 
rocks, and sank off the Kashinosaki Light House 
at about four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
réth instant, Admiral Osman Pasha, and 587 
officers and men went down with her. Sixty-six 
only were rescued and brought ashore, most 
of them in a wounded condition, They are 
being tended by the inhabitants of Oshima. 
Four dead bodies are said to have been cast up. 
Two officers of the ill-fated vessel have just 
arrived at this port under the escort of police- 
men and local oflicials of Oshima, for the pur- 
pose of conveying information of the catastrophe. 
They report that every assistance was given by 
the people as well as by the Locai Authorities 
of Oshima, 














[Enos tue“ Sisoavons Pree Press." 


London, August 25th, 
The Marquis of Salisbury, in replying to the 
circular of the Porte, intimates that the British 
forces cannot evacuate Egypt until the work of 
improvement is properly consolidated. 
Affairs in Armenia are becoming very serious. 
London, August 26th. 
During the Italian manceuvres at Brescia the 
smokeless powder was used with remarkable 
success, the batteries having cannonaded for 
half an hour without in the least betraying their 
position, 











London, August 27th. 
Tokay, the famous wine centre, has been 
totally destroyed by fire, rendering seven thou- 
sand persons homeless and foodless. 
London, August 28th. 
There is intense excitement at Newcastle, 
New South Wales, in consequence of the strike 
of the miners, ‘The military have been sent to the 
scene of the disturbance, and the police both at 
Sydney and Melbourne have been reinforced. 
It has also heen considered necessary to swear 
in a considerable number of special constables. 





stokers, they having refused duty at Melbourne. 

‘The fleet representing the enemy under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Seymour at the late 
naval manceuvres completely eluded the defend- 
ing force, and he was able to coal his ships in 


.|}mid-Auantic from the colliers brought from 


Bantry Bay. 
London, August 2gth. 
The report that the Sikkin difficulty had been 
settled is confirmed, and the ratification of the 
Treaty has now taken place. 
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Kobe, znd} perN. Y.K, Tuesday, Sept. 23rd. 

Nagasaki 
For America... perO. &O Co. ‘Thursday, Sept. asth, 
For Europe, 

Shanghai per M.M.Co, Sunday, Sept. a8th. 
For Canada, &c. perC.P.M.Co. Tuesday, Sept. soth 
Mor America yer P.M,Co. Tuesday, Oct. 7th, 
For Europe, 

Hongkong...... per N, D. Lloyd. Wedn'day, Oct. ssth, 
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The strike has now extended to the gas}, 


TIME 7. LAMERS, 






TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down ‘Trains Leave SHimBasHt Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8 8.35, 9.30,% 10.25, and 11.45 a.m, and 1.2 
2.30, 3.55, 4-45,t 5.50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15 p. 

Up Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.90, 
7:20, 8.10, 9.15,F 10. nd 11.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
3. 4.254, 5.30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.08, and 11.054 p.m. 

Faxes—First-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked * run through without stop 

Wwasaki, Laure Kanagawa Stations, ‘Those marked (1) 


Fun through wit at Omori, Kawasaki, and Teas 
Fumi Stations 























YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
‘Teains teavic Yorouama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 and 12.40, 3.25, 4 55. 535, and 7.45 p.m 
and Kozu (cp) at 6.35, 840, 9.40, and 11.07 a. 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25,and 9.46 p.m, 
Fanus—To Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, secd 
class sem 4, third.class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, 
sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 0 


















sen 














sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, seri 65, 
sen 4. sen 42; 10 Oisn, Sen 75, sem §0, sen 95; 
and lo Kozu, sen og, seu 62, sen gt, 
Down trains at 6 sa a.m. run no further than Kyoto ai 

there at 18.29 pm.j at 1020 asm. no further than 





ny at fo.10 pansy at 12.40 pom, no further Han Shizuoka, 

arriving there at 6.30 p.tn., At $.3¢ pam. no further than 

fuokay arriving at 848 sid the tralm at g.3$ pans runs to 

Kobe, arriving at 134s pam. next day 

A tramway runs between Kozt and Yumoto (distance 471.) 
kisha may be hired between Yumoto and. Mivaxos 

stance 1h 1. 




















OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 
Trains Lave Oruna (down) at 7.90 and 9.40 a.m, 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8,30 p.m.; KAMAKUKA 
(down) at 741 and g.st am, and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m.; and Zusuimuna (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23) 6.345 and 8 50 p.m 
Yokosura (up) at 645, 855, and 
12.50, 3, 








wm, and 
Zusuinuna (up) at 
701, 9.12, 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
Borpm:a skUA (up) at 7.114 9.22, and 11,46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3 26, 5.36 and 8 10 p.m, 

To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sem 6, third-class ser 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sea 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, seit 20, sen 10. 
























TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 
Taains tuavic Ueno (down) at 6, 6.40, 850, and 
nd 2.40 and 5.40 pm; Ursuxomiva 
nd 3.03 59 pan; SUIRAKAWA 
(down) at 8 am, and 1 at p.m. ; Kowivasta 
(down) at 9.25 am. a «6.58 pan.; Furu 
sHims (down) at 7.35 and 11.33 and 3.45 p.m 
Sanpat (down) at 6.18, 10.25, and 10,40 a.m, and 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m 

























Vratns taave Ieuinosext (up) at 6.40 am., and 
2.50 pm ; SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.08 matte 
dg 1oand 7.45 pam. ; Sewpat (up) gs and 11.40 





am., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusntma (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, aud 2.36 pam.; Koxivama (up) at 8.29 
aun nd 1222 and 4.28 p.m,; SHRaKkawa (up) at 
6.35 and 9.47 a.m,, and 1.40 p.m. ; Ursuwomiva (up) 
at 6.20 and g 05 a.m., and 12,18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 

Fanes.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class sex 1.32, third-class sew 66 ; 10 Kor 
ven 4.10, ven 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yer 
4.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.90, yen 2.155 
to Shiogama sen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 




















SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
Trains nuave Suinyiky, ToKvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m; and Hacutojt 
(up) at 5.25, 8.23, and 11.25 a.m, and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m, 


Fares—First-class sen go; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 


TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 


THAIN Lavi Tatasat (down) at 6.30 and 0.25 
a.m ,and 12.20 and 3.15 p.n.; and Yoxoxawa (up) 
at Sand 11 a.m,, and 1.50 and 4.55 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, sen 75; second. 
third-elass, sen 25, 








lass, sen 45 








UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Ursunomiya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.25% and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko 
(up) at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m.,and 2,25 and 4.55* p.m. 


* Through Trains to and from Uyeno, 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 


‘TRAINS Leave Taxeroyo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m, and Oru (down) at 3 5.35 and 8.55 p.m, 


Fangs—Second-class, 26 se, third.class, 13 sen, 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 

Sruamues taave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.50 
and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.09 p.m: an: 
Yorosua at 7.10 and 10,30 a. 1,30, and 4.50 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
ee ape es 
ARRIVALS. 

Moyune, British steamer, 2,640, J.S. Hogg, 12th 
September,—Kobe 11th September, General. 
W. M. Suachan & Co 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,359, Ha 
12th September 
tember, General.— 

Abergeldie, British steamer, 1,876, J. Murray, 13th 
September,—Batoun go July, Gil,—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Abyssinia, British 











well, 
Shanghai and ports 6th Sep 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

















teamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 14th 
September, —V B.C, 29th August, 
Genera P.M.S.S. Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. C. Willi 
14th September,—Hongkong 4th, Shai 
and Kobe 13th September, General — 












S.S. Co. 

Carmarthenshire, British steamer, 1,775, Alex. 
Clark, 14th September,—Na 
tember, General.—Adams« 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
14th September,—Hongkeng 5th, Nagasale 
roth, and Kobe 13th September, General.—P. 
& O.S.N 

Diana, Awerican schooner, 75, Alex. Petersen, 
15th September,—North Pacific, 6 Otter and 
239 Fur Seal skit 

Traonaddy, French steamer, 3,400, Flandin, 1gth 
September,—Hongkong 11th, Shanghai 15th, 
and Kobe 18th September, General.— Message 
ties Maritimes Co. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
tgth September,—Shanghai and ports 13th 
September, Generai.— Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Altonower, British steamer, 1,750, Burnet, 20th 
September,—Kobe 8th September, General. — 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 























September,—Kol 
China, British ste 
igth September 

General. —P. 
Glenfalloch, Bi Moh Steamer, L434, MeGregor, 
er,—Kobe, 1—Jardine, 





Tetartos, German steamer, 1,578, Brectung, 13th 
September,—Kobe, Geneval—Saimuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Watanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Pe 
Hussey, 13th September,—Hakodate, Genera 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Kichel, 
14th September,—-Hongkong vat Kobe, General. 
—H. Aliens & Co., Nacht. 


















Saghalien, Vrench sieamer, 2,58 er 
September, —Shanghai Kobe, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661 J. C. Williamson, 





B.C., General. 





September, —Vancoaver, 


C. Pp. M.S.S. Co. 
Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 16th 
General —C. P.M. 


ptember,—Hongkong, 
Co 








r, 1,358, Haswell, 
ghat and ports, General. 





Robe Maru, Japanese st 
16th September, — 
Nippon Yusen Kaist 

Teucer, British steamer, 1,578, Brectung, 17th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe, General. —Batterfield & Swire. 

No. thern, British steamer, 1,406, Richardson, 17th 
September, Kobe, Gertal—Adannon, Bell & 













2,640, —, 18th Septem 
ber,— Kobe General.--W, M. Strachan & Co. 
Verona, British steamer, 1,876, F. H. Seymour, 
2oth ember,—Honglong vid Kobe and 

Nagasaki, General—P. & O 0. 


Movie, Buitish steamer 











PASSENGERS. 
ied, 
Kobe Marit from Shang 


Bieber, Gevyer, 
+ Collier, 





ag 








Per Japanese stea 
hai and poits:—Mes, 
Mrs. Komodomi, 


























Averill, Mr. Burton, Miss Greirson, General J. 
tne, Right Rev. C. J. Corfe, Messis, J. NI. 














uller, Showler, Nakita, Nakada, Nabom, 
Me. and Mis. Hardie and child, Dr. Landis, 
Messrs. Holse, Liddiard, McLaren, Holland, 


id H.H. Coates in cal 
‘a, from Hongkong 
and Mrs. Su land 
in cabin. ncouver: Mrs, McCauslin, Mr. 
Lapham, Mr. Brenan, 2 children, and nurse, and 
Mr. J. R. Kerr in cabing 85 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr, Charlesworth and son, and Mrs. T. 
L. Marshall in cabin; 2 passengers in sccond 
class, and 39 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, trom Hongkong 
A porisi—Messrs. A. L. de Morway, J. Herapit, 
« T. Green, R. A. Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. Popp, 
Dr. Syfret in cabins 3 Japanese in steerage 
Per Japanese steamet Sigami Maru, frown | 








viA ports 
























koda ts. M. H. De Lacy, Mrs. N 
Macklin and infant, and Mr. M. E. Pine in cabin. 
Per Fi Lraouaddy, from Hongkong 










akahashi, C. Jubin, Matsu 


vid. ports 
ata, T ) Shochi, Kato, Asoba, Yoko- 











Takasu, T. Tsuda, Watson, 
Mr. Diummond, Mr. S. 
Komuro, Baron de Gunzberg, Mrs. Clatke and 





child, Miss Clarke, Messrs. 
Sehliter, and Servas tn cabi 


Isaac Rook, Leroy, 





Per Japanese steamer Vokohama Maru, from 
. and Mis. Jno. R 
fant, 


Shanghai a 






My. and Mrs, 





Groom, J. King, Geo. Sale, L. L. Fobes, R. Fu 
and S. Namaye in cabin j’Mr. and Mrs. Y. 
nd 3 children, Messrs. K. Ihara, K. 
Ohoka, T, Okamoto, K: Amano, ‘T. Ono, Miss 
Ono, and Mr. Ihara in second’ class, and 60 
passengers in steerage. 
DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer China, for San Francisco 
vid Honolulu:—Mrs. J.B, Houston and maid, 
Miss Houston, Mr. B. Houston and servant, Miss 
Brewster, Captain S. P. Bray, Mrs. M. Ce 
stain Jas. Perkins, Messis. Wm, Bear 
Skottowe, J. Richards, Chas, Fi 
Mrs. Henderson and child, Mr. A. Schnoenger, 
Dr. H. N. Rucker, Dr. C. Sylvester, Messrs. 
. F. Shepley, J. L. Smith, W. H. Fessenden, 
A. P, McEwen, C. Inouye, Fukui, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. H. Robertson, child, and_ Japanese 
amah, Mr. P. chse, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Allen 
and daughter, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Stevens, Mr 

R 











































A. Van Winckle, Mr. S. Isaacs, Mes. J. R. 
Whitney, Mis La Tobiass Mrs, W. Bevfus, child, 
governess, and native servant, Mr. cutsch, 
Mi. Western Edwards, Miss F M. 
English, Mr, Hugh Cayley, Miss Florence O. 


Driscoll, Mr. Caldecott, Mes. E. Bieber, Mr. and 
Mis. Wong Wah Foy and servant, Mr. aud M 
Lum Cheong Wan, Messrs, Wa. Guttidge, C. 
illos, G. Alec, and C, Kalbe in cabin. 
Per German ‘steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid Kobe :—Miss A. Macgregor, Mr. 
Hasche, Mr, and Mrs. Mannich, Messrs. Kubes, 
Pak Chaw, Mr. and Mrs. Chang Ga 
and nurse, and Mr. Chang Sing 
in 1 n, 1 Portuguese, 3 Europeans, 1 
Tipeneseomich re Chiaceerin alecrapes 

Per French steamer Sughalien, for Shanghai vid. 
Kobe:—Mrs, Tudor Davies and 1 amah, M 
Minami Iwakura, Me. Ma ice Bovis, Me. 
Mis. J.P. Roberts, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. John M. 
Luicke, Mr. and Mis. Watanabe, H.LH\ Prince 
Kacho, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Jones and 1 
infant, Mr. Muselier, Mr. Calcombet, Me. Cal 
Miss Mary Parker,’ Me. C. E. Mitchell, Me. 
Andersen, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Yanome Suet 
ka, Hiroyuki, Mr.’ Shigashikura Tsubin, 
Mr. Tanaka Jusaburo, Mrs. R. ‘T. Lee, 
Laur, Mrs. Sophie Cavin, Mis. Heine, 
Hirayama, Mr. Jiro Tsuboi, Mr. Mannen 
Mr. Kageyama Masahara, Mrs 
L. Baggaliay, Mv. A. V 
Mr. E.G, Pearce, Miss Pear 
nm, and Mr, Shimidzn Isl 
British steamer Batavia, 


















amagi, 
Ting, 2 childres 


















































‘Takasaki HH. L. Baggal 22—Mr, Claike and 2 sons in cabin, From 
ley, Yoshikawa ay Messts. Nic} Shangha Mr. Edward Giay Lapham, Mrs, 
shimura, Nishi and Motoi in| McCaslin, Mr. J. A. Kerr, and Mr. E, V.. Bren- 
cabins Mrs, Nakaji Suzu-| nard, 2 children, and European nurse in 
ki, Messrs. Veta, Ohno, Babs, Per Japasiese steamer Kobe Maru, for § 






Nomura, and Ke 
passengers in steeray 
Richards, E 
Perkins in 
|) steamer Abyzsiuia, from Vancouver, 


1d 63 


J class, 


ir 














» Bean, 




















and ports:—Rev, J. L. and Mrs. Van Schoick 
nd child, Mrs. M.M. Crossette, Mrs, De Lany, 
d 








Mrs, Macklin and infant, De. Landis, Mr 
Little, Messrs. McLaren, W. D. Graliam, Mais, 
Bayne, Winckler, Mrs, A. Thomsen, Miss Bir? 




















Sir James Russell, Mr. E, Whittall, Mr | kenhead, Captain Burdis, and Rev. Woodhull in 

. Hi. Falconer, Miss Lizzie Falconer, | bin; Mr. and M kakahbe, Mr. and Mis. 

Balemer, Master Bruce Falconer, |S. Joseph, Messis. § e, Chew Chin, Lessner: 

Me ee Lista Lb pert Mig Area achi, Kaneko, Kusada, Housher, Kojima, 
d Little, Rev. and Mis. Jno. Witkie and child, | Shimizu, and Ara second class, and 8 

Mr, and Mrs, Chas. E, Hobhouse, Mr. C. tagier wi mecianes SSE PSUS Ba 
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Stark, A. H.|B. 


| passed 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—-Mr, and Mrs, W. H. Falconer, Miss S, 
Falconer, Miss L. Falconer, Me. Falconer, 
Colonel C,H. Chancy, Colonel Pemberton, Colonel 
and Mr hand infant, Messrs. J. Meyerdirks, 
Hearn, E. Bueshlow, Isamu Ono, ard Wong Ping 
Him in cabin; one Chinese in steerage. 











CARGOFS. 


Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, feom 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure $10,000.00. 


Per British steamer China, for San Fi 

















THA. 
aot 479 

264 1,609 

116t 2110 

1,043 = 

Total 2,829 4.258 








Shanghai ae 
Fiongkong = ae 
Yokohama. _ ng 

‘Total... oF 279 


Per French steamer Saghalien, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Siik for France 240 bales. Waste Silk 
for France 135 bales. Treasure for Shanghai 
$2,500. 

































Pev British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 
ae ‘TEA, 
cHIEACO NRW YORK PsciriCc 
CAWADA, AND WHEL, AND EAST. COAST. —TUTAL, 
Shanghai $20 2,206 | 4,552 Bu 7,715, 
Hyogo ..... 1,646 1,230 = — 2,875 
Yokohama... 2783 975 1,143 100. §,001 
Hongkong ... — 25 = = a5 
Amoy .. — 2.473 2,843 ($5316 
Fuochow. 1,770 = 4589 — 235 
Total... 6,989 10,127 180 24,301 
SILK. 
Shanghai ve 122 22 
Hongkong. 20 20 
Yokohama 20 20 
Canton .. 80 80 
‘Total .. 242 242 





Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure $1,000.00. 

Per sh steamer Verona, for 
ports :—Silk for France gt bales, 


Hongkong vid 





REPORTS. 

The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain Lee, 
reports:—Lett, Vancouver Railway Terminus the 
2gth August at 7.30 p.in.; calling at Victoria and 
finally leaving Victoria the goth at 1.55 a.m ; 
ape Inuboye-saki the 1gth September at 
and arrived at Yokohama at 6 30 p.m. 
toria to 180 meridian had moderate to 
nds, overcast, and foggy weatler 
3 thence to Yokohama movle- 
rate variable winds and fine clear weather with 
smooth sea; actual time on voyage 14 day: 












8.40 # 
From V 











hours. September 8th at 3.30 a.m. in L 
N., Long. 179.50 assed a steamer showing 
Canadian Pacific $.S. Co. night signals and sup- 





posed to be steamer Monghkut. 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Kobe the 11th September 
at noon; had moderate breeze and cloudy weathers 
at 4 p.m, wind increased to moderate gale with 


id 











occasional heavy squalls from E.S.E. to S.E. 
high S.E. sea accompanied with heavy rain} 
passed Oshima atg p.m., this weather contivuing 





the 





to Rock Island which passed at 12.22 pan. 
12th; thence to port moderate winds and cloudy 
weather, 











LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


nee eee 
IMPORTS. 


‘The improvement in the Yarn Market for Eng- 
lish Spiunings seport last weele continued for 
several days at gradually enhanced rates, and & 
very large general business was done, but at the 
close buyers are showing signs of satisfaction fer 


ghai| the present, and an interval of dulness is naturally 


to be expected. ‘The position appears to be 
somewhat improved, as stocks in first hands must 
be very much reduced and imports are moderate: 
Bombay Yarns have been left out, owing to the 
cheapness of English Spinnings, but at the close 
there is more inclination to business, Shistings 








proved, and fair sales are seported at 
ter prices. “Fancies have also teceived ©! 
tinued stiention, Sales for the week amon 





lish Yarns, 550 bales Bom 
5,000 pieces Shrirtings, aud 4,500 pieces Italians 
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COPLON MEG GOOUs 
Geey Shistings—84%, 484 yds. gyincles $1.35 to 100 
Grey Shistings—gth, 384 yds. 45inches 1.60. to 2.524 
0. Cloth—7ih, 24 yatds, 32 inches 1ag to 1474 
indigo Shictings—ra yards, 4yinches.. 120. to 1.60 
ts—Assurted, 24 yards, soinches... 1.70 to 2.00 
Tali USatteeas Mack, 33 res ras 
inches z setteisseioe O07 tO O04 
Fukey Reds—1g to ait, 24 yards, 30 eaw vin, 
inches ae seen 100 LO HASH 
Turkey Reds—24 to 31h, ay yards, 
inches... 4.20 to 1.40 
Turley Red 
inches wees 170 tw 2.05 
Velvets~-Blacke, 35 yauds, 22inches... 450. 10 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 050 to 0.65 
Valfachelas, +2 yavds, 43 inches 138 to 2.25 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Onleaus, yo 42 yards, 2 inches... $400 tw 5 50 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 inches hest 0.244 to” 28 
yaids, 32 inches 
* eectiasepaiee OG) UE ag 
32 inches 
016 to 20 
‘i Outh ba wagh 
1@ s6 inches 0.30 Lo 0.45 
nths—Presidents, 51 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 (@ 86 inches ........ 035 10 060 
Wlanlets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34h, 
perth. oerbedipint {0.30 0.38 
cOrvon yarns, 
Nos, 16/24, Ordinary... $25 00. to 2600 
Nos. 16/24, Medium a... + "26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16124, Good to Hest... + 27.09 to 28.00 
16/24, Reve + 29.00. to 30.00 
28/32, Ord + 27.75 to 28.50 
os. 28 32, Medinuy vs 25.50. to 30.00 
Nos. 28/42, Good to Hest..cccciccsscsus 30.25 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best. : 34.00. to 3000 
No. 328, Two-fold ccssecss see + 3350 to 35 00 
No. 42s, Two-fold 35.50 to 30.00 
No. 20s, Bombay... 72.00 to 78.00 
No! 16s; Bombay | 74.00 to 79 00 





Nos. 





(14, Bombay... 
METALS 

There is rather more doing in this branch, in 
sympathy with other divisions of the Import trade, 
Prices, nominally unchanged, are by no means 
strong. 




















Flat Bars, d inch... $2-50 to 260 
Flat Bars, finch 2.60 to 2.70 
Round and square up tof inch 2.50 to 2.70 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 

Nailrod, small size... Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron... cessesce cesses 3.00 to 3.25 
Galvanized iron sheets 5.80 to 6.20 
Wire Nails, a: 4:10 to 460 
Tin Plates, per 4.70 to 4.90 
Pig Iron, Re. 120 to 13g 





KEROSENE, 

The chief event of the week has been another 
arrival of a cargo per steamer from Batoum, No 
sales of any moment. Deliveries are fair, but the 
stock on hand is over 800,000 cases. 













Quorations. 
Chester ..... Nom. $1.75 to 1.77} 
Comet .. Nom. 1.70 to1 72) 
Devoe . Nom, 167) to 1.70 


Russian sNom. 1.65, to 1674 
SUGAR, 

Prices for Formosa Brown have been further 
reduced without eliciting any bids, Consequently 
the husiness done has been confined to two parcels 
of White Refined amounting to 1,114 piculs, viz., 
614 piculs at $7.25 per picul, and 500 piculs at 


$6.40 per picul, a 












White Refined $5.75 10 8.30 
Manila cies 3.80 to 4.00 
‘Vaiwanfoo..... — to— 

Pentama 3.00 to 3.40 
Namiida 2.90 to 3.20 
Cake 3.70 to 4.10 
Brown 430 to4.4o 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 
Our last issue was dated 12th inst., since then 





settlements are only 79 piculs, divided thus: 
Filatures 64 piculs; Re-reels 15 piculs. ‘The Japa. 
nese direct. shipments which went by the China 
bring the figures up to about 130 piculs in all as 
the total of the weck’s business. 

We may again say that all the buying has been 
for European account, purchases for the States 
being practically nil. ‘Exchange has been lower 
in the interim, but closes at about last week’s 
rates, and Japanese who were very strong when 
exchange declined are now somewhat more easy 
although they refuse to alter their prices. 

Business for America seems quite dead, and the 
Market there shows a state of paralysis such as 
has not been known for years. It would seem 
that the “Silver Bill” which was to have heen a 
panacea for all commercial ills, has acted like a 
“boomerang,” for the stringency in financial 
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matters at New York has apparently been increas 
ing ever since the passage of the Bill, Iv temains 
to‘be seen whether the proposed Government 
action there will evolve any telief in the present 
situation. 

Holders here are very strong; in spite of the 
heavy arrivals, they secm to be able to wait a bit 
longer and will undoubtedly do so. They recog- 
nise the present abnormal state of affairs in the 
New York Market, and are apparently wise in 
looking on until the state of suspense is ended one 
way or another. ‘The small business done for 
Europe has been at full rates, but the demand is 
very limited and trade generally is by no means 
lively. 

There have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote; the French Mail, American 
Mail and C: dian Mail. ‘The t named of 
these, Saghalien on the 14th inst., took 204 bales; 
the China on the 13th inst. had 118 bales for New 
York, and the Batavia on the 16th took 20 bales 
for the same destination. Present export is there. 
fore 3,451 piculs, against 8,680 last year and 7,071 
on the 19th September, 1888. 

Hanks.—No business at all during the week; 
holders are strong and the Stock is but small, 
They profess themselves quite easy, because they 
say that if Foreigners do not want the Hanks 
Native Manufacturers can use them at remunera 
tive prices. 

Filatures.—The business for Europe goes on; 
$685 being paid for extra, and a small parcel of 
best No. r Uzen, fine size, has been shipped to 
New York at $675. ‘The same price has also Leen 
paid in Hikone Filatures for Europe, but the bulk 
of the trade has been in Mino, Bushu, and similar 
grades at $640. 

Re-reels.— Business done lias been very small 


























and consists of a few bales Bushu and Koga, 
gtading No. 2 and No. 3 at $608 and $585 recpec. 
lively and the goods were shipped to New Youle 


by the Batavia. 

Kakeda.—No business at all in these; holders 
are strong and sympathise with the rest of the 
market, but there has been absolutely nothing 
doing; quotations for these and in fact for ever 
other kind of sille are more or less nominal until 
the market revives. 





QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
Nanks—No#i4 
Haniis—No. 2 (5 















Hanks—No. 2 (Jo: = 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shi — 
Hanks—No. 24 (Jos! + §50 to 50 
Hanks—No. 2} to 5 540 to 545 
Hanlis—No. 3... 530 to 535 
Hanks—No. 34 S10 to 520, 
il 


jatures—Extia 10/12 deniers. 
Gilatures—Extra 1 
Filatures—No. 1, 
Flat; 





. 680 to 690 
. 670 to 680. 
- 660 to 670 
. 650 to Goo 








3 deniers 
es—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 de 

















Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de + 630 to 640 
Filatures—No, 2, 10/15 deniers... 630 tu 640 
Kilatures—No. 2, 1418 deniers 620 to 625 
Kilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers"... pis 

Reereels Extra cacessc sees se - 

Re-reels—(Shinsht and Oshu) Hest No.1, — 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers Nom. 620 to 630 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 den G10 to 615 
Re-reels—No. 2,'14/18 deniers Goo to 605 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers . 590 to $03 





Re-reels—No. 
Kakedas—lxira 
Kakedas—No. 1. 





4/20 de! 





S80 to 585 







Nom 
Nom 









Kakedas—No. 14 . 590 to 600 
Kakedas—No. a 580 to 585 
Kakedas—No. 24 a Nom. 570 to §75 
Kakedas—No. 3... Nom. 560 to 565 
Kaledas—No. 34 550 to 555 
Kaledas—No. 4... = 

Oshu Sendai—No, a — 

Hamuatswic: 540 to 550 






|AsuH 1NQ0 Gt. HHG go, 























Baur, Barwe. 

Murope us - 118t 4,784 3,516 
Auericw ss 2188 3,840 jago 
‘ost {Hales 3369 8.604 6,936 
ome h Piculs 3451 8,680 7,078 
Settlements and Direct) "NE meme, ente 
Export from rst July J 300 t100 “6 550 
Stock, roth September ... 10,700 4,900 9,800 
Availalle suppliesto date 14,000 16,000 16,350 


WASTE SILK, 
Settlements in this branch have been 350 piculs 
divided thus :—Cocoons 110; Noshi 173; Kibiso 67. 
While there has been more doing here than on 
the Raw Silk side, the Market cannet be called 
lively or trade good; buying is in the hands of two 
or three firms, some of the regular large shippers 
holding quite aloof, 
he French Mail Steamer Saghalien on the 14th 
inst. took 51 Waste and 84 Pierced Cocoons for 














Europe. These have been the only shipments this 
week, and the present export.stands at 1,506 piculs, 


gle 


UR 


against 2,879 last year and 1,681 to the same dale 
in 1888, 

Quotations generally ae unchanged; perhaps 
they area little stronger for the betier kinds of 
Foshu Noshi, but in all else there is absolutely no 
difference, 

Pierced Cocoons.—The solitary buyer continues 
his purchases on the last basis, takeing in another 
200 bales. So far, io other shippers seem to have 
the courage to operate on the basis of quotations. 

Noshi.—Some few parcels of Foshu Noshi have 
been done for Switzerland and Italy at. prices 
tanging from $77} to $82}. Some ordinary Oshu 
was bought at $110. 

Kibiso.—All the business of the week has beet 
Filature at prices ranging fiom $100 to $110, 
according to quality and grade. 

All other sorts are quite neglected. 

QUOTA LIONS. (KEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocuvns—Goud to Bests sass $120 to $130 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 150 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good 135 



































-ito—Shinshu, Good cs... so 
Shinshu, Medium... 

Good to Hest. 

o—Joshu, Best ..... 


Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary... 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected ....... 
Kihiso— Seconds ... 
KibisoOshu, Good to Best 
Kbiso—Shinsiw, Best... 
KihiseShinshu, Seconds » 

















Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Faire. ee §0t0 go 
{ihiso— osha, Middling to Connon 350 30 
Kibiso—lachoji, Good... ase ed 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low bend 
Sibiso—Neri, Good to Common. . 8 





ata—Good to Best voce. 


Export Table Waste Silk to 19th Sept., 1890 -— 


























Amuw 1899-91. 1889-90. 1888-89, 
Picuus,  Pictune Pie 

Waste Silt wesc W254 2413 1,678 
Vierced C 252 466 

1506 2,879 1,681 
Settlements and Direct 2 "EUs eves, reves, 
Export trom ast July $758 “S400, 400 
Stock, 19th September... 11,400 8,400 9,300 
Available suppliestodate 13,150 13.800 10,700 


Exchange has fluctuated somewhat, closing firm 
at the following rates :—Lonpow, 4m/s. Credits, 
3/10; Documents 3/10$; 6m/s. Credits, 3/10}; 
Documents 3/108; New York, 30d/s. U.S. $03 } 
4m/s. U.S. $93$; Parts, 4m/s., Ics. 486; 6m/s. 
tes. 4.89. 


Estimated Silke Stock, 19th Sept., 1890 :— 


Raw. Wasta. 



















nevus. neous, 
Hanks tse 200 | Cocuons 720 
Filatures 1... 6,090 | Nosii 49320 
Re-reeis, 3.550 31760 
Kaikeda 590 360 
Osu 265 | Sundries... 240 
Yaysaam 5 

Yotal piculs .....10,700! otal piculs ......1,400 





‘TEA. 
A firm market combined with small receipts 
have enabled holders to obtain top prices for their 
leaf. Buying, has been well distributed over all 
grades, and seitlements for the week amount to 
3,020 piculs, making 200,620 piculs to date, as 
compared with 167,020 piculs at the same period 
in 1889. The fifth picking has now been nearly 
all gathered, and it is said that there is not much 
more to come in, remaining stocks up country 
being small. The market is actually a shade 
higher than our quotations represent, 












Common ... 
Good Common .. 
Medium . 
Geod Medium 
Fine. 

Finest 
Choice 
Choicest 
Extra Choicest .. 





EXCHANGE, 


Still fluctuating slightly during the week, ex- 
change closes fairly firm at rates quoted : 
























Sterling —Bank Bills on demand ... slot 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 3/08 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 310 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight Boh 
On Paris—Bank sight... 475 
4-85 
par, 
“L, dis 
7h 
73 
Kk Billsondemand ...... ot} 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 924 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 914 


On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 92h 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 













Sera o oes 


Ee. SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


ef teence of nok aad viveation ERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 61N 
Tacinchee of o7sty’ & PADDLE STEAME v INCHES OF WATER, 


eld Steam 
a sallost size suitable fc 
ones ape is 
Draft Paddie ‘Tugs, St 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


Stern Whee! Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 





Macuinery CONSTRUCTED For Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


‘in Engl 
SIMPSON, STRICKLANDs co. 


DARTMOUTH, sour DEVON (ENGLAND), 
y _LONDON OFFICE: 
161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of . Zhe Machinery Market und Ex 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annui post free); London Agent of Messrs 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch build 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud 
gineering Materials. Mv. Wadham is open to 
act as sule Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring’ to deal with 2 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Macltinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr, Wadham may rely upon 
being served “in a prompt and straightforward 
Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 





















EST Al CHEAPEST 

MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluable for Indi. 
an. Efficient Tonio ff ally blir 



























neering Offices :--181, Queen Victoria St., Lon To bo had of all Storekeepers and De eases of Weakness. , 
don. Registered address for telegrams—*" Wad Cookery Books Post tron ce eit tnd, xeeahs good in the hottesd 
hava, Londons! June 28, 1890, ookery Boo! s Post Bree on Application to the Climates, and for any 
mpany. length of time. 





LIEBIG'S EXTRACT “OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avonue, London, England. 
EE tt Mite, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERX TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its Tha Universal emedy for Acidity of th 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. Headache, Heartburn, Indi: 


york entitled “The Nile Tribu: See 
ovdeted the dragons Mahomet 
that Iwasa Dector, and I had the best 
Medicines atthe service of the sick, with advice ratiee Wet 
short time f had many applicants, to. whom 
Anantity of Holloway's Pills, These are most 
Plorer, as, pussessing~ pmistakable purgative properticn, they 

eilect upon the patient, which satishes 


Cookery Books on Applicaticn to cifice of this paper. 











The Physician’s Cure 
‘or Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick 
ness of Pregnancy. 











a, 












ie Santen 


taries in Abyssini 
t 


















them of their value, 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
MOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT Avasae Gua Wena Vet bere Exe, 188 


vt leg, bad Ireasts, and 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S 

















cerations: ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 











: 2 A GSg § ATKINSON'S 
ae | SH PERFUMERY, 
if renal oe A RICHSIOND | aTRINSON'S 
MENT" STUDI AG SSl Medicine Venere tha shvepione CAVENDISH Co. | 
‘orld. lay ast, 1889 LIMITED, 3 f 


| Lv 
NOW READY, Bee Oe 







ATKINSON'S 
TLORIDA WATER,® 


nally fue perfume for tie hand 





SPECIAL BRANDS — 












‘ Ri Cotovrrp Pray, a pieneent aiden Flake Cut. 1 Kcretig; iste tom the ohotons a 
FULL REPORT ond Sinokin: ” 
of BANDALSAN, elie ee a Superfine Bird’s ee 
the “ Jaray Mart.” of copious translations from paciien Brown Fine Cut. Phy, Trade Marka White Home 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- ight & Black Plug Gavendish} grey wits iidreas tn 
porter,” sand ani saltoraty weiten after a visit PRICE F USTs OF Sas : 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents. NE _OH_ APPLICATION. 

To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or Betablishod @ Quarter of @ Contu, 

fo Ketcy & Wars, Limited. Maine Printed and Published for the Pat 











May 17th, 1890. 
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A Rev EW OF JAPAN 


NES 


COMMERCE, POLITICS, LIT 





The Ha um eekly Miit: 


ERATURE, AND ART. 











YOKOHAMA, SEPTEMBER 277TH, 1890. 


Ae RT (VoL. XIV. 











CONTENTS. 


Swantany ar Nuws 





between Shibata, Niigata Prefecture, and Waka- 


293| matsu, Fukushima Pretecture. 

Fotroniat Noras .. ; 204 pail 

Leasiva Arieuts:— A meetine of the Central Sanitary Association 
the Treaty Revision Meeting 





Tardy but not Inefficacious Repentance 
Foreign and Japanese Merch «nts 
‘The Constitutional Liberal Party 








The Tendency of Japanese Christianity 
Tue Connection oF juposs . 








Port Recuisrioss. 
Vouusaure Accountants ano VeTRRINARY CaDATS 
Cotoniat Mu 








Curses oF Costatene! 
Vie Pavers Post 
Conausrosnesce — 

















was to be held on the 24th instani at the Home 
Departnent to discuss methods of preventitig 
the spread of infectious dise 





8. 


Rartway communication between Shizuoka 
and Yaidzu on the Tokaido Railway, which had 
been suspended in consequence of damage to 
the line, was re-opened on the 22nd instant. 








Tue values of articl 


s imporied into and_ex- 





Toa abel ae yeo| Ported from Jinsen during the mouth of July 
“Audi Alteran Partem ” goo last were yen 240,602.50 and yen 202,636.61 
The Police (ITS geo respectively, making a total of yen 443,239.11. 
Steadfast 399 





Levran piom Sow FRaxcisco... 
Lerren emis New Your, 














poe a8 
Barris Coxsutan tape RevORT rom Haxonare tor 1389... 31 
Tae Loss oF tH ** Errouaaiet " : 3 
‘Tus Loss of Tux Musas axp  Yorinone ”. 3 
Larest Te roeaus sassst 
Larest Smivvixa . 3 





Larest Cosmerctat e 


“he Japan “Meckly We Mail, 











e} Art the Ministers with the exception of Vis- 
count Kabayama met at the official residence 


cuss matters 





in connection with Treaty Revision. 


4|Durixe the month of August last the number 
4 of visitors to the Library of the Japan Educa- 

tional Association was 1,220, showing an in- 
crease of 310 as compared with the previous 
month, 











© YAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!"” 


A meetinG of chiefs of various police stations 
in Tokyo was held on the 2oth instant at the 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I be talen of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the  Jaran 
Wrrxcy Math” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubtication, but as a 
Zuarantee of good faith. Itisparticuiariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Mas 

and C 





No notice 











vcnties be made payableto same: and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Enito! 





Metropolitan Police Office for the purpose of 
discussing matters in reference to the regula- 
tion of sosht. 





Hex Majesty tux Eurress was pleased to 
grant a sum of yew 200 on the rgth instant, tor 
wards the funds of the Osaka Sanitary Associa- 
tion, which gives medical assistance gratuitously 
to persons attacked by cholera. 














Yoxouama: Saturpay, Seer. 1890. 





27) 








Ar a meeting of the Osaka City Assembly 
lield recently, it was decided that a waterworks 








BIRTH. 
On asth Septembr, 1890, at 28, 
Nagoyay the wife of W. H. Sart, Fsq., of a Daughter, 











SU. MMARY OF NE Ws. 





Trek Ineertan Hicunesses Patnce axp Prix- 


crss Komatsu left the capital on the rgth instan 
for Numazu. 


Her Majesty THe Express: Dowacee will pro- 
ceed to Kyoto in October next to visit the tomb | | 


of Prince Kujo. 


Marauts Napesuima will, it is said, be nomi. 


nated by the Emperor Vice-President of the 


House of Peers. 


HLH. Prince Haru paid a visit to the Em: 
peror and Empress on the rgth instant, return 
ing tw his Palace at 4 p.m. 


HLH. Prince Krrasuirarawa returned to the 
capital on the 19th instant from Takasaki, where 


His Highness had been staying for some time. 





Ir is stated that an Imperial Proclamation fo 
the convocation of the Diet will be issued in 
a day or two in accordance with Art. 1 
Law of the Houses. 





Tus line of the Kansei Railway Company be 


tween Seki and Tsuge, which is now in course 
will be completed about the 


of construction, 
middle of November. 


Tue line of the Japan Railway Company be: 
iween Ichinoseki and Aomori, which is now in 








course of consiruction, will be opened for traffic 


on the rst October next. 





A project has been started by residents 


Fukushima Prefecture to construct a railway 


Digitized by Goc gle 


Minami Kajiva-cho, 


of the 


sysiem should be provided for the city, and that 
a municipal loan of yen 1,800,000 should be 
raised for defraying the cost of the work. 





Tae Sanitary Bureau of the Home Depart- 
ment reports that the total number of persons 
attacked by cholera throughout the Empire from 
the commencement of the epidemic to the 21st 
| instant, was 25, 723» of whom 16,464 died. 

A TeLreram from Takamatsu dated the 18th 
instant, states that in consequence of the recent 
heavy rains various rivers in the province af 
Sanuki overflowed ; about forty houses were de- 
stroyed, and thirty-foar boats sunk, twelve per- 
sons being drowned. 


Aw outbreak of fire took place on the night of 
_|the 13th instant in a house at Yanagimachi, 
Yamaimoto-gun, Akita Prefecture, and thirty- 
nine houses, one temple, and one godown were 
entirely destroyed before the flames could be 
got under control. 





Owing to the heavy rains on the 16th instant 
various rivers in Kagawa Prefecture overflowed; 
[1.238 houses were entirely destroyed, three 
, | bridges carried away, and ‘embankments dam- 
aged in 19 places, five persons being drowned 
and eight injured. 


Fire 





in 
16th instant, in a house at Bakurocho, Akita, 


the morning of the 





ke out early 


Akita Prefecture, and twenty-two dwellings and 
two telegraph posis were cotitely bumed, one 
house being partially destroyed before the flames 
_ could be gat under control 

n 





Tur Japanese Consul at Fusan reports that the 
number of Japanese attacked by cholera there 
between the 6th and the rith instant was 35, 
f}the number of deaths being 30. The Japanese 
Commercial Agent at Wladivostock also reports 








of Count Yamagata on the 22nd_ instant to dis-|" 


that 22 Japanese were seized by cholera there 
between the 17th ultimo and the 8th instant, 
11 of whom died, 5 recovered, and the re- 
mainder were still under treatment. 

A uextinc of members of the Equal Treaty 
Association was held on the 21st instant, at the 
Kaika-tei. Among these present were Messrs, 
Inouye Kakngoro, Mayeda Kagashi, Kuma 
Navaki, Ayai Takeo, Yagihara Shigeshi, Uda 
Taro, and Morimoto Tokichi. 














In consequence of the recent heavy rains 
various rivers in Tokushima Prefecture over- 
flowed on the 12th instant, causing much dam- 
age tocrops and embankinents. Over 870 houses 
were carried away or destroyed, and 38 boais 
were lost, 12 persons being drowned. 





Te opening ceremony of the Nippon Horiisa 
Gakko (Japan Law School) took place on the 
2ist instant. About a hundred gentlemen were 
present. Addresses were delivered by Count 
Yamada, Mr. Tsuji, Vice-Minister for Educa- 
tion, Mr. Kaneko, chief secretary of the House 
of Peers, and Mr. Kato, President of the Im- 
perial University. 


Accorpine to returns compiled by the Finance 
Department, the amount of Government paper 
cunency and bank notes in circulation on the 
gist Angust last was yen 65,141,303.40, of which 
yen 39,098,966.90 - represented Government 
paper, and yer 26,042,336.50 bank notes. As 
compared with the previous month the above 
shows a decrease of yen 966,289 in Govern- 
ment paper, and yen 117,549 in bank notes. 





Turex men named Hirayama Suyematsu, 
Matsunami Shonosuke, and Mori Kamezo were 
convicted in the Nagasaki Correctional Court 
on the 13th instant of having kidnapped girls 
for conveyance to Hongkong, several of whom 
were smothered on board the /ushiéé Maru, 
They were sentenced to imprisonment for two 
years with hard labour, and to pay fine of yen 
zo each. A woman uamed Awoki Yumi was 
also sentenced in the same court to imprison- 
ment for three months with hard labour, and to 
pay a fine of 5 yen ona charge of having aided 
the prisoners in the commission of the crime. 

Turae is not much to be said about the Import 
trade, the heavy sales of Yarns last week having, 
as expected, induced a quietness in both English 
aud Bombays; and Stirtings, Fancy Cottons, 
and Woollens have followed suit. Prices, how- 
ever, are unchanged, and the outlook is not un- 
promising. Something approaching a revival 
has taken place in the Metal market, though 
the only improvement in prices is in Wire Nails, 
Dealers in Kerosene appear to be fairly supplied, 
and very little reduction has been made on the 
large stuck recently reported. Only a few retail 
transactions have been effected in Sugar; prices 
have declined, and holders are weak. The Silk 
trade remains in an_ unsatisfactory condition, 
and stocks continue to accumulate, there being 
now about 12,000 piculs on this market. Less 
than 400 piculs have been settled during the 
week, about one-fourth of the total being by 
direct shipment. There has been a fair quan- 
tiy of Waste Silk taken, and rates incline to 
stiffness. The Tea trade has not been large, 
but news from consuming quarters indicate an 
improvement, and holders of leaf are firm, this 
attitude being strengthened by the belief that 
there is comparatively but a small quantity to 
come in. Exchange has again flacinated, the 
direction during the last day or two being de- 




















cidedly downward ; in fact present rates are lower 
than for several weeks past. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





SPIES. 
‘Cwenty-niGut lines devoted by one of our local 
coniemporaries last Saturday to an attempt to 
prove that the Japanese Authorities employed 
Spies to report upon the doings of the Anu- 
Revision Meeting, are now effaced by a tiny 
paragraph, amouncing the discovery, “on the 
highest anthority,” that the police stationed 
at the door of the Public Hall “attend- 
ed solely with the object of preventing any 
disturbance by the class of Japanese it was 
thought might turn up,” and Were not spies at 
all. This is very interesting. In view of the 
infantine condition of the minds of certain 
critics in Yokohama, it might be advisable to 
attach labels to the police when their duty calls 
them to places where foreigners congregate. 
A collar round the neck of each constable, bear- 
ing the legend, ‘This is a guardian of the 
peace,” might have prevented all this silly prattle 
about spies, and saved a highly respectable 
journal the humiliation of having to retract and 
apologise. 








+" 

Ought not these discoveries to teach caution ? 
They do not, however. A much more remark- 
able one, made some time ago, seems to have 
produced no good result whatever. It was about 
an unfortunate coolie at Yokosuka whose brains 
were supposed to have been bashed out by a 
policeman, with a log of wood. What flaming 
paragraphs this awful piece of savagery pro- 
duced, to be sure! How the police were rated, 
raved at, and held up to public execration! 
Then the discovery came. The man who car- 
ried the story to the gullible newspaper had 
heard it from another man, who turned round 
and declared that he had never told it. So the 
brained coolie and the brutal policeman dis- 
appeared in the noise of two foreigners charging 
one another with lying. The journal which has 
now distinguished itself by discovering, ‘Con the 
highest authority,” that policemen have other 
duties than spying to perform, was also the 
means of making that, other brilliant discovery 
that men sometimes depart from the wath. 
What a trustworthy newspaper it will be when its 
conduct begins to be directed by its discoveries. 











a" 

Speaking of the police reminds us of a tale 
told by one of the two Kobe English journals 
some time ago. It was a detailed account of a 
very inbuman porcess of torture said to have 
been applied by the police to a boatman charg- 
ed with stealing kerosene oil. We ventured to. 
question the truth of the story, and asked our 
Kobe contemporary to. publish particulars— 
which it professed to be able to obtain—show- 
ing exactly where the thing had occurred, In 
reply the original vagne information was re- 
published, and by and by we were taunted with 
inability to refute it, Now the fact is that we 
found it quite impossible to trace the origin of 
the story. We applied to officials of the Go- 
vernment, and they, being anxious not only to 
discover whether such a breach of the law had 
really been perjetrated, but also to refute the 
libel’ if untrue, made every effort to sift the 
matter, But the information furnished by the 
Kobe journal proved quite insufficient, and no 
intelligence of any kind could be obtained from 
Hyogo. In every country the police are abused. 
But in few countries will a newspaper be found 
so unjust as to prefer a charge of detailed 
brutalny against them without adding such in- 
formation as will either enable the accused per- 
sons to defend themselves or enable the autho- 
rities to convict and punish them. 


























TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS. 


oWe, too (says the Nichi Nicht Shimbun) find 
it 





vestraordinary proceeding on the part of the 
alish residents of Yokohama to have raised 
difficulties about Treaty Revision and passed 
resolutions in an opposing sense at a meeting 
We believe itto be an oceasion when public- 
spirited Japanese should not keep. silent. 
Messrs. Yenomoto, Sakai, and Hamano, trade 

men of Yukohama, sought an interview with 
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Mr, Fraser, the President of the meeting, but 


he declined to meet them, alleging, first, his: 
business occupations, and’ secondly, his re- 
solve not to discuss the matter with either 
foreigners or Japanese. Mr. Kobayashi, of 
Chiba Prefecture, also waited on Mr, Fraser and 
subsequently had a discussion with Mr. Brooke, 
editor of the Zapan Herald. What steps will 
be taken after this we do not know, As tor the 
attitude of opposition assumed by foreigners, 
they find fault with our laws and our administra- 
tion, and say that they cannot consent to come 
under such unsatisfactory laws and such an un- 
satisfactory administration. This rudeness can- 
not be tamely brooked; it cannot be tamely 
suffered that the consummation of treaty re- 
vision should be prevented by the action of a 
few foreigners. Theretore we find no fault with 
the zeal of public-spirited men to thwart the 
action of foreigners. But iffforeigners are to 
be attacked, let them be attacked in a proper 
way. Do not fall into the error of being betrayed 
into violence and rudeness by the strength of 
momentary anger. If indeed foreign Govern- 
ments share the views of the section of hostile 
foreigners; if the Foreign Representatives are 
of the same way of thinking, then we may con- 
clude that however we amend our laws, how- 
ever we improve our judiciary, whatever may 
be our general progress, whatever preparations 
we may make for treaty revision, there is no 
hope of accomplishing our purpose. But al- 
though on this occasion some foreigners. in 
Vokohama have held a meeting and passed 
resolutions, all are not of the same mind. 
British subjects are the chief promoters of the 
opposition, The French and Italians are in 
favour of revision and others maintain a neutral 
attitude, It must not be supposed, therefore, 
that all the Foreign Representatives and all the 
Foreign Governments share the views of the 
hostile section. If then, in our anger at the 
doings of the agitators, we behave with violence 
and rudeness, the effect will be to alienate 
the goodwill of the foreigners who are well dis- 
posed towards us, and possibly, by convincing 
them that Japan is not yet fit for equal inter 
course, to drive them into the opposite camp, 
Nay, even more serious results may be entailed. 
The anti-foreign party of the Bakufu days, im- 
pelled by their hatred for foreigners, set fire 
to Legations and killed foreigners. Their 
motives were undoubtedly patriotic, but the loss 
they caused to their country, the injury they did 
to her prestige, the impediments they opposed 
to her progress, were very great. It was through 
their doing that British and French troops had 
to be stationed in Yokohama for the protection 
of the for ign residents, No one will be now 
guilty of similar violence, nor would equally bad 
tesulls ensue, But any excesses might impede 
the progress of treaty revision and. thus inure 
similarly to the country’s loss. Public spirited 
men should keep these facts steadfastly before 
them, and remember that the time to be careful 
is before the trouble occurs.” 


THE PRESS 
In an article on the fnture of the foreign press 
in Japan, the Yapan Gasefle writes :— 

What guarantecs, we nsk, have the Ministers re- 
quired as to the liberty of the foreign journals at pre- 
sent published in Jopan—that they shall not become 
so enslaved, so oppressed, and so controlled by petty. 
fogging Government officials that their news must de- 
generate into unreliability and their into 
uotrustworthiness? In Chap. 2, Art. 29 of the Japa- 
nese Constitution these words appear: " Japanese 
suljects shall, within limits of law, enjoy the liberty 
of sprech, writing, publication, publi= meeting and 
associatio The words we have italicized must be 
particularly noted, as they constitute a reservation 
which confers enormous power on the executive, and 
practically nulliies the Article, Count ito’s commen- 









































nunciatio 


























tary on the Constitution of Japan omivs to give any 
very sati factory expianation of Art. Wis true 
some comment is offered, bur the wording is very ean. 





rience foreign re- 
went will not here 
eve than’ the 
1 Press laws. 
anger—it is a real and serions 
mena y af the subject when the Press 
of a country is under the control of severe censorship, 


Since the writer of this article takes the trouble 
to quote the Constitution and Count Ito’s Com- 


and fails to convince 
ts that the Japanese Gaver 
after pass Ord 
present highly! 
This is ne 





tiem 


side 











us and 


tyrannie: 

















mentary, he might also have taken trouble 
to read the latter with some care. His fear is 
that the Japanese Government will * hereafter 


pass Ordinances even more severe than the pre- 
sent highly obnoxious and tyrannical _ press 
laws,” and he avers that a portion of the Article 
which he quotes from the Constitution *con- 
fers enormous power on the Executive and 
practically nullifies the article.” Will he 
be surprised to learn that the Constitution 
confers no power at all on the Executive in 
this matter. and that the Government cannot 
issue any Ordinances of the nature referred to 
by him? Will he also be surprised to leam 
that this fact is clearly explained in Count Ito's 
Commentary, A “Law,” as the word is used 
in the Constitution, is entirely distinct from an 
“Ordinance.” The most careless student of 
the Constitution should understand that. Bu 
if he needs enlightenment, he has only to 
refer to Count Ito's Commentary, where he will 
find that what the Japan Gazette describes as 
a“ cautious and not very satisfactory explana- 
tion,” is in fact the following most explicit and 
unequivocal declaration :—‘ The restrictions” 
(mentioned in the Article) ‘ must, however, be 
determined by law, and lie beyond the sphere 
of Ordinances.” Now, according to the same 
Constitution, every “law” must receive the con- 
sent of the Diet. It follows then that the Ex- 
ecutive has no power at all in this matter; that 
Ordinances cannot be issued curtailing freedom 
of speech, and that every restriction hereafter 
imposed upon freedom of speech must have the 
consent of the people's representatives. Could 
not the Fapan Gasetle have ascertained these 
easily asceriainable facts before publishing state- 
ments so diametrically opposed to the truth? 

















MR. KAWASHIMA JUN ON THE REFORM OF THE 
LAND TAX. 

As one of the leading spirits of the newly orga- 
nized Constitutional Liberal Party and an ex- 
official of high standing in the Department of 
Finance, Mr. Kawashima's opinions on financial 
questions deserve very careful consideration, 
Ina recent issue of the Kokumin-no-Tomo, he 
publishes his matured views on the reform of 
land taxation. When the present Government, 
shortly after the Restoration, set about the task 
of rearranging the system of taxation, it was 
found that the people had been harassed by 
specially heavy burdens under the feudal régime, 
Count Matsugata and Mr. Watanabe, the present 
Minister and Vice-Minister of Finance, had, 
according to. Mr. Kawashima, the principal 
charge of the business. It was decided to 
make the value of land the basis for taxation, 
But the sale of land having been under the old 
Government systematically discouraged, if not 
arbitrarily suppressed, it was impossible to as- 
certain its value. A  Choshu statesman then 
came to the rescue of those charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out tax reform, and 
suggested a mode of assessing the value of land, 
illustrating it by the system followed in his 
own clan. Adopting his advice, the Govern- 
ment assessed the value of land throughout the 
country on the basis of the yield of the crop. 
The rate of tax was then fixed at 3 per cent. of 
the value thus assessed. But it is plain that 
the assessed value (chika) of land did not 
represent iis marke: value; the two . were 
entirely independent of each other; and the 
consequence was that the tax weighed on the 
farmers as heavily as ever. In 1875 and 1876, 
insurrections took place in various parts of the 
country, and the Government reduced the rate 
of the land tax to 24 per cent. of the assessed 

value. But this measure of the Government did 
not prove a welcome one to the people, because 
simultaneously with it the public burden on 

land was actually increased by the imposiinn 

newly devised local taxes and communal rates 

(choson-se1), which were all based om the land 

tax. Thus the actual burden on land was 

creased to 33 per cent. and, in some eases, evel 

4 percent., of the assessed value, Since then 

several reforms have been effected, but. the 

system pursued being altogether wrong, the! 

have not proved satisfactory to the peor! 

and the reform of land taxation, Mr. Kawa 
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shima remarks, remains one of the standing 
questions of the day. The writer observes 
that there ace two methods of land taxation 
followed in Europe, the French and German 


methods. According to the former, the total 
amount of land tax for the whole country 
is first determined, and then it is divided 


among the different local administrative divi- 
sions. Each of such divisions then divides the 
amount among its sub-divisions, and so-on, 
until each rural commune divides its share 
among the landowners within its jurisdiction. 
The German method is just the reverse of this : 
the land is classified according to the average 
profit obiainable therefrom, and the tax is asses- 
dat a certain rate on the basis of such a profit. 
Mr. Kawashima proposes to adopt the latter 
method, and maintains that it is the only equit- 
able mode of taxation that can be carried out in 
practice. He further proposes to entrust the 
task of classifying land on the basis of the net 
profits realized trom it to a series of Com- 
mitives. The Central Commitee would be 
formed of an equal number of men from the 
Executive and the Legislature, presided over by 
one of the Ministers of State. Each /u and 
Ken would then appoint a similar committee ; 
while each Gun and Cho and Soa would in 
turn have a sub-committee. These committees 
would be subject to the authority of the Central 
Committee in Tokyo. Should a landowner 
object to the assessment of a Cho or Son Com- 
mittee, he might appeal to the Gun Committee, 
then to the Aven or Fu Committee and so on 
until the final decision of the Central Com- 
mittee was. obtai In this way Mr. Kawa- 
shima hopes that the reform of taxation on land 
may be effected ina tolerably equitable manner. 


























M BAVIER AND COMPANY. 
Tue following letter appears in the colunins of 
the Shogno Shimpo :— 

To THe Eprror “SHooyo =Htro.”? 

Desk Sik.—We have the honuur to request you to be 
good enough to publish in your next issue that not only 
Were we not represented at the Tate foreign Anti-revision 
mectinz, but that we emphatically disapprove of the said 

rocecdings. We remain, &e., VIER & Co. 

Youohama, 16th, September 1890, 

The Yapan Herald, incorrectly translating this 
letter from the Japanese, makes Messrs. Bavier 
& Co. say that they did not “support” the 
meeting, and on the strength of its own mis- 
translation indulges, more suo, in some vulgar 
ridicule of Messrs. Bavicr & Co. The incident 
is characteristic. If any foreign firm has the 
courage to openly avow opposition to the views: 
of the implacables, it may confidently reckon 
on being treated with the brutal intolerance 
which disfigures all their organ’s utterances. 
Every resident in Yokohama must either be a 
foe to Treaty Revision, or, if he be a friend, 
must conceal his friendship. Otherwise abuse, 
rude attacks, and charges of mercenary motives 
will certainly be his portion. 


















BUSINESS CHANCE. 
Ir becomes more and more apparent that wrath 
possesses the gentleman who, over the signature 
of “ Business Chance,” addressed one of our local 
contemporaries some time ago, complaining of 
his inability to effect combinations for business 
purposes with Japanese, We are sorry that this 
angry mood should have been excited, for a man 
out of temper never does himself justice, and 
the discussion raised by ‘ Busitiess Chance ” is 
sufficiently interesting to be worth pursuing 
calmly. However, as the case stands, “ Busi- 
ness Chance,” greatly ruffled, has retired into a 
literary citadel and declared that the Editor of 
the Afail cannot write English. “ A thorough 
knowledge of the English language” is a rare 
accomplishment to the possession of which we 
by no means pretend. But our two offences in 
this instance are surely not so very heinous. 
We did not say that a business combination 
must necessarily be a partnership. But we did 
say thatthe combination described by “‘ Business 
Chance” bore a very strong resemblance to a 
partnership, With every desire to make full 
allowance for the state of ‘‘ Business Chance’s” 
temper, we think that he ought to have been 
able to appreciate this distinction, Our second 
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literary offence is that we described as au 
“admission” the avowal made by “ Business 
Chance” that, according to his views, a success- 
ful and unrestrained evasion of the law by one 
or two foreigners confers on all foreigners a right 
toevade it, W led this an‘ admission,” be- 
cause the possibility of anything of the kind had 
hitherto been persistently denisd by foreign 
writers. Perhaps, if we had possessed “athorough 
knowledge of the English language,” we might 
have understood what ‘ Business Chance” 
now asserts, namely, that “open avowal” 
should have been substituted for ‘admis- 
sion.” So be it. But the “open avowal,” or 
“admission,” call it which you please, remains 
Let us not be told any longer that it is perfeetly 
safe for the Japanese Government to wink at 
violations of the Treaties in the interests of com- 
mercial expansion and for the sake of a liberal 
reputation. They now have it on the authority 
of a foreign merchant that if any foreigners are 
tacitly suffered to enjoy privileges not conferred 
by the Treaties, other foreigners will regard it as 
their right to enjoy similar privileges. “ Business 
Chance” shies a little wheu brought face to face 
with this confession. ‘‘ Wherever did I say or 
make” such an avowal, he asks. Well, here 
are his own words :— 

I wou'd further point out to him that some foreign 

firms have entered into combinations with Japsnese, 
and are to-day doing business under Japanese names 
with the Japanese Government, with full knowledge 
of the Government of the fact that these establish- 
ments are carried on under fore’ » with fo. 
reign capital, ond outside of setil-ment limits. The 
editor of the Afail himself, in fact, tives and carries on 
his business of writing outside of settiement limits. 1 
contend, therefore, that any foreigne who is in pos- 
session of the facts can claim the same privileges as 
those granted to the foreign firms in question, 
Is it or is it not lawful, under the present Trea- 
ties, that a business establishment should be 
“carried on under foreign direction, with f 
reign capital and outside of setdlement lim 
U ivis Jawful, then why assert that “any fo 
reigner who is in possession of the facts can 
claim the same privileges?” If it is not lawful, 
then ‘“ Business Chance” stands commited to 
the avowal which we attributed to him. 
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* * * 

“Business Chance” is quite at liberty to 
charge us with ignorance of the English lan- 
guage. But he has no mavner of right falsely 
to accuse us of wilful deception. In his last 
letter he says :— 

It is quite a uew departure in journalism, too, for 

an editor of paper to put his own inferences ‘and 
suppositions in quotation marks, but the editor of the 
Mail apparently is not sbove such little téicks of trade 
by which the public would natur illy be led to believe 
that the quotation is from the lettér or article of his 
opponent. 
This is absolutely false. We defy ‘ Business 
Chance” to point out a single instance of the 
“trick” which he charges us with having em- 
ployed. He is bound to substantiate his accu- 
sation or to stand convicted of having uttered a 
wilful falsehood, 














THe MAIL TRAIN TO KYOTO. 
Ir may be well to wam our readers that the 
tain leaving Tokyo at 4.45 p.m. is not the mail 
train for Kyoto, and, in fact, does not run 
through at all, but only goes as far as Namazu. 
The train leaving at 3.30 p.m. is the one which 
carries the mails and runs through. This 
change was made some time ago, but has 
not been notified, so faras we know, It is not 
to be expected, of course, that notifications in 
English should be published with reference to 
the service on Japanese lines. The foreign 
passenger traffic is comparatively insignificant, 
and though changes of trains might be adver- 
tised atvery trifling cost, and would be greatly 
appreciated by the foreign community, we freely 
admit that if the Railway authorities do not 
choose lo perform this act of courtesy, foreigners 
cannot reasonably complain, But are changes 
of service notified in the vernacular press? We 
do not think so. At all events we have not seen 
anything of the kind. The Japanese travelling 
public seems to be left, just as the foreign is, 
to find out for itself what alterations are made 
in the time-tables. Is not this somewhat cava- 
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lier-like treatment? Take the case of the recent 
interruptions of service on several of the prin- 
cipal lines. Had anything of the kind occurred 
in England, full details would have been fur- 
nished by advertisement, informing travellers 
how to proceed, and letting them know exactly 
what difliculties lay in their way. Here, how= 
ever, the only notice given was by meagre para- 
graphs in the Oficial Gazete, stating that such 
and such a section of such and such a Com- 
pany’s lines had been closed to traffic, or that 
such and such a_ section had been re-opened. 
Rome was not built in aday. We cannot ex- 
pect to have everything just tought to be 
in Japan, but improvement in this particular 
respect would not be difficult. 














PRINCE ARISUGAWA TAKFHITO AND THE NAVY. 
We read in the Wiché Nichi Shimbun that 
HLH. Prince Takehito (Arisugawa), who was 
lately raised to the rank of Post-Captain in the 
Imperial Japanese Navy, is an ardent advocate 
of the policy of increasing the maritime forces 
of his country. During his travels abroad two 
years ago, the Prince is said to have been much 
impressed with what he saw of naval equipment 
and naval progress, and to have forwarded to 
the Head Quarter Staff in Tokyo numerous re~ 
ports of what he observed. It was then thathe be- 
came impressed with the necessity of increasing 
his country’s fighting power at sea, and since his 
return he has more than once compiled memo- 
rials on the subject with his own hand. Our 
contemporary says that he sometimes sits up 
all mght for the purpose of purpose of pursuing 
his researches, and that he is always ready to 
argue Vehemea.tly with any one opposed to his 
views. 





BONES. 

Suyzock’s pound of fresh has a modem parallel 
in an ounce of bones, A certain householder 
in Nakacho, Hatchobori, Tokyo, says the Vo- 
niuré Shimbun, gave lodging to a jinrikisha 
drawer, a native of Shimosa in Chiba Prefecture, 
who recently died of cholera, The corpse, ac- 
cording to regulation, was cremated at Suna- 
mura, and the bones, having been collected, 
were handed over to his relatives. Thereupon 
the man’s landlord stepped in, and preferring a 
claim against the deceased for money lent, de- 
manded that the bones should be transferred 
to him as security until the debt was repaid. 
The demand was complied with, and the rela- 
lives are now said to be considerably perturbed 
about the matter, but truly we think that they 
might do worse than leave the creditor in quiet 
11 of his osseous security. 














A MEMORIAL TO THE CABINET. 
A poriticaL association at Nagoya has address- 
ed an interesting and significant memorial to 
the Cabinet. It is reproduced in the columns 
of the Hoché Shimbun, from which we translate 
it:—‘ The present is a great epoch in the his- 
tory of our country, and we, deeply appreciating 
the importance of the conjuncture, beg respect= 
fully to address these remarks to your Excel- 
lencies the Ministers of the Cabinet. The time 
has come for your Excellencies to complete 
your achievements by retiring from office. ‘To 
step off the stage when fame is attained is a na- 
tural principle. Looking back on the events 
of the past twenty years, we see the Bakufu 
overthrown, the Restoration accomplished, the 
foundations of constitutional government laid, 
and even a national assembly opened ; all which 
achievements, though due primarily to the virtue 
of the Emperor, have been largely brought about 
by the assistance of your Excellencies. As- 
cending from the people, you have attained 
highrank,and won the respect of all men through 
your talents and your loyalty, but also through 
the grace of the Sovereign. You are men who 
have an illustrious record and have won fame. 
To retire from office should cause you no re- 
gret. ‘The whole nation asks for a party Cabinet. 
Your Excellencies, althongh you may not re- 
tire at once from office, being, as vou are, true 
patriots, cannot choose but hearken to the 
wishes of the people. If, relinquishing your 
posts, you re-organise the Cabinet on party 
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lines under the direction of His Majesty the 
Emperor, the high virtue of yonr compliance 
with public opinion will long be remembered 
to your credit by the people of the Empire 
Our country has reached the limits of the old 
government and the threshold of the new, At 
the epoch of the Restoration, when the public- 
spirited men of the country decided that un- 
less the Government were centralized the em- 
pire could not be administered, nor its foreign 
affairs conducted with credit, the Bakufu was 
induced to restore the executive power to the 
Sovereign. The Tokugawa Prince, in his 
memorial to the Emperor, said:—‘In the two 
hundred years that have elapsed since we assum- 
ed the reins of Government, our mistakes have 
been many, and it shames us deeply to-day to 
find how superficial is our administration. 
Moreover, intercourse with foreign countries has 
largely developed. Unless the executive be 
centralized its conduct will be impossible. 
Henceforth, therefore, reforming old customs, 
we restore the executive power to the Emperor, 
that the Government may be carried on by the 
Imperial direction in accordance with the will 
of the nation and in general unity, for the better 
promotion of the nation’s safety and the people’ 
happiness.’ Had not the Tokugawa Prince 
restored the executive power to the Sovereign, 
there would have been none to praise him after- 
wards. It cannot be doubted that the organiza- 
tion of a party Cabinet by your Excellencies 
would be an act of maganimity and beauty 
The Emperor's Ive for his people is as that of 
a parent for its babe, He does everything they 
desire, and he knows that they look for a party 
Cabinet. His Majesty has constantly before 
his eyes the great deeds your Excellencies ac- 
complished at the Restoration, and your zeal for 
the country, Your Excellencies will not be 
acting conirary to the Imperial will by retiring 
from office. Your retirement to-day would be 
like the noble act of Prince Tokugawa in sur- 
rendering the executive power. If it be desired 
on the one band to keep the Cabinet aloof from 
parties, while, on the other, the Diet which re- 
flects the national sentiment endeavours to bring 
about a party Cabinet, what course can be pur- 
sued in the face of these conflicting views? 
Recourse must be had to government of the 
most intolerant character, and it will then be too 
late for you to resign office. Sooner or later 
your Excellencies must retire. Now is the time 
Later on, constrained by the strength of the 
Diet, resignation will be unavoidable. To know 
the occasion is godlike, says the old proverb. 
If you resign now, and, forming a new Cabinet 
on party lines under His Majesty's direction, 
complete the fact of constitutional government, 
the whole nation will applaud your virtue, We 
pray you to hearken to our words, that the fame 
of the country may be heightened by your act.” 
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When Prince Iyeyasu resigned the executive 
power into the hands of the Emperor, the 
Southern Barons were ready to assume the 
charge. When the feudal chiefs surrendered 
their fiefs, the Central Government was pre- 
pared to take over their functions and respon- 
sibilities, Is there to-day any political party 
competent to form a Cabinet? 





AMENDMENT OF THE REGISTRATION LAW. 
Tue Tokyo Shimpo welcomes the appearance 
of the Amended Registration Regulations. The 
many obstructions that previously hampered the 
disposal of property constituted real interfer- 
ences with the smooth progress of econo- 
mical affairs; the complicated processes. re- 
quired and the heavy costs of the frequent 
journeys necessary proving most burdensome. 
Olten people have had to waste several days, 
not to speak of actual outlay, and all about 
a matter of ten yen / Our contemporary finds 
many points which call for approval, among 
others the provision that an individual may 
obtain registration through an agent; that pro- 
cesses as to detention, attachment, public sale, 
a principal need not appear in person when he 
desires a copy of a document, &c.; that copies 
of contracts as to the sale, transfer, mortgage, 
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or hypothecation of lands, buildings, or vessels 
must form apart of the Regisy Book, and that 
erasures or changes in the same may form 
ground for objection to registry unless proo! 
of the consent of parties thereto, or some satis- 
factory explanation, is forthcoming ; that the 
fees for registration in affairs of succession have 
been reduced; and that the responsibilities and 
duties of the Land Record and Registry Offices 
are distinct, each having to communicate trans- 
fers and other changes to the other. The Tokys 
Shimpo, however, regrets that some change 
was not introduced in the provision requiring 
the attendance of both parties at the regisiration 
of each sale, transfer, mortgage, or hypothe- 
cation, This must without fail cause a vast 
amount of inconvenience and expense, and 
therefore our contemporary suggests that it 
would be suficient if an agent were to produce 
on such occasions a certificate to use his prin- 
cipal’s seal. The Tokyo paper further thinks 
the number of registry oflices should be in- 
creased, greater care taken to locate the existing 
offices in the most convenient localities, and 
that officials be selected for such offices who 
have intelligence enough to perceive that their 
first duty is to facilitate the transaction of the 
business of the public. The last consideration 
our contemporary thinks of far greater import- 
ance than the other two. 




















THE OLD STORY. 
In language the studied moderation of which is 
evidently intended to disguise its injustice, a 
correspondent of a local English contemporary 
charges this journal with incendiary writing, 
and declares that we shall be responsible if 
some excitable Japanese is betrayed into com- 
mitting an act of folly, The article upon which 
this accusation is based was chiefly devoted to 
showing that the foreign opposition to Treaty Re- 
vision is perfectly explicable and in some respects 
natural; that the prominent position of British 
merchants in the agitation simply demonstrates 
the leading place they occupy in the Orient and 
“their préeminent sense of the sacredness of 
persoual rights and personal freedom,” and that 
if educated Japanese do not and cannot appre- 
ciate the reluctance of Englishmen to submit to 
an alien jurisdiction, the fact must be regarded 
“as a strong evidence that Japan is not yet fit 
to discharge the functions with which she seeks 
to be entrusted.” The article then went on to 
admit that there was much connected with the 
anti-revision meeting to insult and exasperate 
the Japanese, but reminded them that every 
angry expression uttered by them would be con- 
strued as an evidence of anti-foreign feeling.” 
It is actually against this article that the corre- 
spondent of our contemporary prefers his charge 
of incendiarism ; it is this article which he calls 
“an atlempt on the part of the editor of the 
Fapan Mail to fan into a flame the feeling 
which he has done so much to create and foster 
hitherto,” and it is this article which he pre- 
tends to think likely to instigate Japanese to 
acts of violence. Of course we do not for one 
instant think of defending ourselves against 
charges so extremely silly and obviously base- 
less, but it does seem worth while to point 
to this person as another illustration of the 
absolute incapacity shown by so many of 
the snti-revision writers to be commonly just 
and fair, Is it extravagant to conclude that 
if they descend to such dishonest and glaringly 
partial attempts to discredit those with whom 
they do not agree, their opinions on the subject 
of Treaty Revision are likely to be tainted with 
the same faults? It never occurs to them to 
protest against the ceaseless chorus of harsh 
and abusive writing penned by a portion of the 
local foreign press against everything Japanese. 
That writing, they appear to think, has nothing 
in it to rouse the anger of the people of the 
country or to offend their national feelings. 
But if there can be found in the Zapan Mail 
a sentence expressing sympathy’ with Japan 
or admitting that she is not without cause for 
umbrage and disappointment, they seize upon 
that sentence, separate it from its context de- 
fending and explaining the motives of foreigners, 
and pretend to think that they have discovered 




















incendiary utterances calculated and intended 
to excite the Japanese to deeds of violence 
against foreigners. Let these people be ever 
|so blind, they cannot but see how palpably 
honest are their methods, and how glaringly 
Jgross their prejudices. Were it not for the 
humiliation and disrepute which their proceed. 
ings bring upon the name of Englishmen in 
Japan, we should welcome them as most eflica- 
cious allies, for men who shaw not a scintilia of 
respect for fair play and ingenuous dealing, 
inevitably drag down every cause they espouse. 











SosHi. 

Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun says that a hundred 
and seventeen soshi arrived in Tokyo on tue 
evening of the 19th. Eighteen were from Siva, 
twenty-Iwo from Fukuoka, forty-six from Kuma- 
moto, and thirty-one from Ishikawa. The whole 
number are said to be enemies of the new Con- 
stitutional Radicals, and it is conjectured that 
they purpose undertaking something grave. 
One rnmour is that they intend to seek an inter- 
view, in the first place, with Messrs. Oi, Kono 
and Uyeki. For some time back the arrival of 
soshi in the capital from various parts of 
the empire bas been noticed, and the Authori- 
lies are understood to be seriously discus- 
sing the advisability of adopting decisive 
measures for the control of these troublesome 
agitators. Their total number cannot be great 
—probably a few hundreds all told—but they 
are sufficiently numerous to cause much trouble, 
and to threaten to inflict heavy disgrace on the 
country unless they are checked. with a strong 
hand. Possibly the Government may be obliged 
lo enforce the Peace Preservation Regulations 
once again, and expel the whole batch from 
Tokyo whither their steps seem to be now teus- 
ing. To deport them to Hokkaido and give 
them an opportunity of devoting their super- 
fluous energy to the colonization of that disirict 
would not be abad plan, The soshé are patio's 
in their way ; very erring and pestilential patriots, 
it is true, but yet by no means to be treated as 
criminals until violent deeds bring them within 
the pale of the law. Their tendency appears to 
be conservative on the whole, and when we 
consider the past history of some of the men 
who figure prominently among the Constiutional 
Radicals, and who seem bent upon carrying 
their country at break-neck speed. towards uni- 
versal suffrage and other unreasonable doctrines. 
we can easily undersiand that the hot-heaied 
and hastily judging soshé may conceive them- 
selves entrusted with a mission to impede such 
hasty progress. 
































VERNACULAN JOURNALS AND CURRENT To?" 
Att the Tokyo papers fill the greater part of 
their columns with news of, and discussion in 
reference to, the movements of political perlies 
in the capital, the doings of the Constitutional 
Liberal Party being very fully reported. A 
large portion of the remaining space is oc- 
cupied by matter relating to ihe sayings and 
actions of foreign and Japanese merchants in 
Yokahama relative to Treaty Revision, The 
Hochi Shimbuu of the rgth inst, found it ne- 
cessary to comment on this circumstance and 
to point out that while the almost exclusive a= 
tention given to the Constitutional Liberals 
might warrant the charge that other vital matters 
were being overlooked, still the topic is beyond 
doubt the most engrossing of the time and mast 
be fully treated. Meanwhile namerons political 
meetings are being held in Tokyo, their pro- 
ceedings being in not a few cases provocative 
of disagreeable incidents, as witness the attacks 
on Messrs. Kawashima and Koike. The great 
Constitutional Liberal Party was successfully 
organized on the 15th instant, but the discus: 
sions that have taken place since show that, tie 
process of amalgamation has been a difficult 
one. The Yokohama journals similarly devote 
a large proportion of their space to Treaty Re 
vision matters, 
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We regret to Jearn that Signora Majeroni, whose 
arrival in Japan, with her husband, we mentior 
ed some time ago, is suffering from a seriots 
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affection of the throat, which has so impaired 
her voice that she is at present under medical | 
treatment, We have heard so much about this 
celebrated artiste, and her no less talented | 
husband, that it will be a matter for regret! 
if the community of Yokohama is not affurded | 
an opportunity of witnessing their appearance | 
in some of the well-known dramas with which | 
their names are so widely associated. It is not 
often that artists whose abilities have been re- 
cognized in all the great cities of Europe come 
to this part of the world, and we trust that 
Signora Majeroni will shortly recover and be 
enabled to make an appearance in Yokohama. 
Failing that, however, Signor Majeroni might 
appear in one or two of his renowned im- 
personations. The ‘Old Corporal,” for ex- 
ample, in which he has gained so high a repu- 
tation would, if produced here, prove a treat 
long to be remembered by local playgoers. 
This was the drama in which Signor Majeroni 
first appeared in English at Sydney in 1876, 
and with which he made, alone, the tour of the 
Australian Colonies and North America. The 
general opinion of press and public stamped 
his assumption of the character as one of the 
most artistic performances, both in its fidelity to 
nature and perfection of art, that had been seen 
for many years. 











SAILING RACES. 
A Satuinc Race for 17-raters took place on 
Saturday under the auspices of the Yokohama 
Sailing Club. A heavy rain storm came on at 
two o'clock, the hour fixed for the start, and the 
gun was not fired till 2.38 when the weather had 
Cleared somewhat, though very litle wind, and 
that of the most shifty character, prevailed. 
Sayonara was first round the Green Lightship, 
having got there mostly by “‘rocking,” and 
improved her lead on the run down to Kana- 
gawa, a light breeze meantime springing up. La 
Belle between the first and second marks les- 
sened the gap between her and Fessie, but fell | 
astern on the beat home. Sayonara finished 
first, nearly ten minutes to the good, irrespec- 
tive of her time allowance of 3m. 52sec., and 
therefore took the first prize. Mr. A. Owston 
was officer of the day. The following are the 
official times :— 











Kana- Time Corrected 
awa, Finish. allow: ‘Time. 
him.s hms. ance. hm 

Jenie 33930. 4:19 38.0 — ne 419 38 

‘Dot nal eee 

La Belle 0 16.0. 3.13.38 426400. — 1 4.26.40 

Sayonara vores 13.00 3 $7.20... 14:09:08... 3:52 1 405.08 
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On Tuesday being a Japanese national holiday, 
a sailing race for boats of all classes took place 
under the auspices of the Yokohama Sailing Club. 
The course was from a line between the French 
Hatoba and the bathing barge, across the bay 
to Myokensan, round a mark placed off that 
bluff and back, finishing over the same line, the 
entire distance being 21 knots. As the mark 
bears about S.E. by E. from the Boathouse 
and the wind was about N., the boats had a 
broad reach going anda close reach coming 
back, ‘There was a goodly array of entries, but 
Scow did not start for want of a sailing master, 
and the weather looked too heavy for Fessre. At 
two o'clock, the starting gun being fired by Mr. 
F.H, Hooper, who also took the time, the yachts 
were gotoff. A/o/ly hurried the time too much, 
and had to recross the line, but lost little by this 
operation. /orforse was first across, 12 secs 
after the gun went; Molly 30 secs. after the 
signal, Princess Maud 58 secs., Lady Louise 
rm. 15 secs., Lesbiolle 1m. 32 secs., Nautilus 
1m. 55 secs., Yrawler 2m. 47 secs., and Maid 
“Marton, last, 2m. 52 secs. after the gun was 
fired. Lady Louise set the example—which the 
Maid and one or two others followed—of 
reaching down along the hither shore of the 
bay, her idea no doubt being to avoid the flood 
tide in the fairway, till Itaving progressed well 
down the bay and gained the advantage of any 
ebb that might be running close in, she could 
cross the current and thus drop down on the 
mark. The flood was not flowing as strongly 
as was expected, but the expedient was not 
without its advantages, for a villainous sea ran 




















in the middle of the bay, which seemed a litle 
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easier for the craft that had run into the lee- 
ward berth, Anyhow Zor/oése, holding a course 
about midway between the lee and weather divi- 
sions, kept the lead that she had obtained, A/ol/y 
close to her, but failing in the short sea to get on 
equal terms with her. A/aid Marion had sailed 
in company with the blue cutter Yokosuka-wards, 
but designing to change her topsail lost her top- 
mast, for which the straining of her flying jib 
proved too much. ‘This caused delay, and may 
be said to have pretty well put the A/aid out of 
the race. Jib-topsails, it should be said, had 
been hazarded by most at the outset, but proved 
too much for Princess Maud, which prudently 
took hers in after carrying it a few minutes. 
Tortoise was first round the mark; Afaid 
Marion cutting inside of Trawler got round 
next, Leshfolle followed Zraw/er, and then 
came Molly, Lady Loutse, Princess Maud, 
and Tomifoka, During the reach home, J/ard 
Marion, proving too powerful for Zortoise, 
overhauled her and finished 20 min, ahead, 
but not sufficient to keep the old cntter out 
of first place, which she gained easily on her 
handicap. AZol/y and the blue cutter came 
in respectively four and six minutes later 
than Yortoise; Princess Maud followed at a 
dismally long interval sufficiently accounted for 
by the difliculty of sailing such a tiny craft 
in so nasty a sea; Zraw/er crawled in half a 
minute atter, and Nausslus at 2h. 36m. 30s. 
in time to take second place by reason of the 
thumping handicap that she had. A/od/y, there- 
fore, had to be content with third place. General 
satisfaction was felt with Zorfozse’s victory, for 
though the heavy sea seemed to bother her less 
than most of the others, she was undoubtedly 
well sailed and deserved the “ Lesbiolle” Cup. 
And what of Lesdtolle herself? Well, with a 
sailing master who had never been on board of 
her before, and a new crew, the odds were 
against her from the outset, the handicap and the 
nature of the course favouring greatly the me- 
dium craft. Her last chance went, however, 
when in lufling to reef, after rounding the mark, 
she carried away some of her head gear; and 
after anchoring to refit she limped in at 3h. 
47m. under staysail and mainsail reefed down 
but did not cross the line. The following are 
the times :-— 
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PASSPORTS. 
We recently mentioned that the number of 
passports issued by the Foreign Office through 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation in Tokyo, for 
the use of British subjects visiting Japan, was 
larger this year than last year, an evidence that 
the stream of tourists is steadily increasing. 
We have now been kindly furnished with exact 
figures, from which we lear that the number of 
passports issued this year to British subjects 
trom January 1st to September 18th was 1,062, 
against 1.069, for the corresponding period last 
year. Comparing 1889 with 1858, it seems 
that the total number of passports issued to 
British subjects during the former year was 
1,415, representing 1,913 persons, whereas the 
number in the latter year was 1,070, representing 
1,366 persons. This year's final returns wili 
evidently show a still further increase. The 
number of sritish subjects now visiting Japan 
each year is probably as large as the total num- 
ber residing here. 








BURGLARY IN THE SETTLEMENT. 
A porp attempt at burglary, which proved abor- 
tive, however, took place’ last evening at No, 
160, the premises of Messrs 


absence of Mr. Hellendal, four men, about’halt 
past nine o'clock succeeded in gaining entrance 
to one of the front rooms from the verandah by 






priging up the bar fastening. the venetian shut | 


lers, the giass doors being kept open by reason 


Stiebolt, & Co.,| 
undertakers. Itseems that during the temporary 


of the heat. Once inside, the thieves abstracted 
from a cupboard in the room a considerable 
quantity of property including valuable window 
curtains and some bed clothing, having  pre- 
viously opened a door leading into the hail-way, 
with the object of alluwing the light from the 
other rooms to enter and illuminate the scene 
of their operations. An attempt to open an- 
other cupboard containing a quantity of plated 
ware failed, and three of the men decamped 
with their spoil made up in two bundles, 
The fourth, seizing a large box of cube sugar, 
essayed to follow their example, but some noise 
that he made brought out a servant, who at 
once seized him and called for help. He es- 
caped for the moment, but, being pursued by a 
number of coolies, ran into the arms of a police- 
man near the Engine Works. All the property, 
having been incontinently cast aside by other 
thieves on hearing the alarm given, was re- 
covered by the police. 








MK, GLADSTONE’S CONSTITUTIONAL FOINT. 
A vornt raised by Mr. Gladstone in the debate 
on the Bill for the cession of Heligoland to 
Germany, seems to have puzzled some students 
of Constitutional law and doubuless has interest 
ior Japanese who have been recently discussing 
the powers relatively vested in the Crown and 
the Diet for treaty-making purposes. Accord. 
ing to the theory of the British Constitution— 
which is, after all, the basis of every Constitu- 
tion, whether German, American, Italian, or 
what not—the power of making treaties. rests 
absolutely with the Sovereign, and includes, of 
course, the cession or acquisition of territory. 
In practice, however, the House of Commons 
exercises. a very efficient control, since, if 
it disapproves of a treaty it can turn out the 
Ministry which arranged the terms of the co- 
venant. The House cannot, indeed, prevent the 
ueaty from going into operation. Under or- 
dinary circumstances it would have no cognis 
ance of the document until the ratification of 
the latter had become an accomplished fact, and 
the nation had thus been pledged to abide by it, 
Of course if the enactment of some new law, or 
a grant of special supplies, be necessary for put- 
ting a treaty into operation, the House of Com- 
mons can effectually block the way. But that 
is another matter. What we are considering 
here is the actual power of the Throne to pledge 
the country internationally, and that that power 
is constitutionally absolute admits of no ques- 
tion. The House of Commons, in short, exer- 
cises a punitive function: it can turn out a 
Ministry which has concluded an obnoxious 
treaty, and with such a Damoclean sword hang- 
ing over their heads, Ministers are of course 
careful to pledge the nation to nothing of which 
the Commons is not preity sure to approve. In 
the case of Heligoland, Lord Salisbury resorted 
to an unusual course, for he introduced a Bill 
for the cession of the island, though the cession 
ought to have been purely a master of treaty. 
Of course no one act of @ particular ministry 
can alter the Constitution, It may, however, be 
an unconstitutional act, and = such was the 
character attributed by Mr. Gladstone to the 
Conservative Ministry's Bill. He contended, in 
the first place, that since the cession of territory 
by treaty is essentially a Royal prerogative, the 
Bill was unnecessary—an argument of no great 
importance when we remember what shadowy 
things Royal prerogatives have practially be- 
come in England—and, in the second, that it 
furnished an inconvenient precedent, inasmuch 
as it gave the House of Lords co-ordinate 
authority with the House of Commons in regard 
to treaty questions. Mr. Gladstone’s chief 
concern was doubtless for the second of these 
contentions, The House of Lords is always 
governed by a Conservative majority. Conse- 
quently, if its eydorsement become an essential 
prelimary to the ratification of a treaty, no Libe- 
ral ministry could set about the business of 
treaty making with any confidence. ‘The 
ministry in office has necessarily a majority 
in the Lower House, and can therefore under- 
take international negotiations in full reliance 
on the support of that majority, so long it ha: 
to reckon only with the Comniuns. But when 
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a third power, the Lords, is added, affairs as- 
sume a different complexion, To this subtle 
and far-seeing contention of Mr, Gladstone's 
only one serious answer has been made, namely, 
that extreme cases should not be taken by legis- 
lators as a guide. The House of Lords must 
be trusted to act with common sense in the 
exercise of any powers vested in it, and not to 
allow itself to be so far carried away by political 
prejudice as to wantonly reject a treaty desired 
by the country and approved by the Commons. 
We can easily imagine that such a view is 
calculated to be more comforting to Conserva- 
tives than to Liberals. 


COUNT INOUYE'S ADVICE TO MR. SUYEMATSU. 
Tuer Choya Shimbun tells a story the truth of 
which our readers will easily estimate. When 
Mr. Yoshikawa, the tale says, became Minister 
of State for Education, he proposed to have the 
post of Vice-Minisier given to Mr, Suyematsu, 
who was formerly chief of the Local Government 
Bureau in the Home Department, a position 
which he resigned for the purpose of being 
elected a member of the House of Representa- 
tives. Informed privately of Mr. Yoshikawa's 
intention, Mr. Suyematsu felt that he ought not 
to refuse without careful consideration, He 
therefore consulted some of his friends, and then 
repaired to Count Inouye’s house to ask for 
advice. Count Inouye is represented as having 
declared that he could see no difference, so far 
as official position went, between the chiefship 
of the Bureau of Locai Affairs and the Vice- 
Ministership of Education, and that, if Mr. 
Suyematsu resigned the former for the purpose 
of being elected to the Diet, he ought not to 
accept the latter after election. Mr. Suyematsu 
accepted this advice, which the Cheya calls an 
exceptionally just view. But, although we have 
no doubt that Count Inouye’s answer to such a 
question would, under any circumstances, be 
exactly what the Choya attributes to him, we 
have very many doubts as to the probability of 
Mr. Suyematsu finding it necessary to put the 
question. The former chief of the Bureau of 
Local Affairs is the last man in Japan to be 
puzzled about the way to be consistent. 








KOBE. 
Wuews Kobe received the news of the doings 
in Yokohama, some people in the model settle- 
ment set themselves to follow suit. An an- 
nouncement speedily appeared in the local 
English newspapers, to the effect that the fo- 
reign residents were invited to meet at a certain 
place on a certain day to endorse the action 
taken by Yokohama. But fortunately Kobe 
had time to think, and its reflections led to the 
conclusion that Yokohama had not by any means 
set an example to be implicitly followed. If 
the principal resolution passed by the Yoko- 
hama meeting meant only what its proposer sub- 
sequently explained it to mean, then to place 
such a resolution on record was quite a work 
of supererogation. Moreover, the Yokohama 
meeting had adopted the singular and impra- 
dent course of carefully refraining from any 
word indicative of its belief in the advisability 
of revising the Treaties, or its appreciation of 
the efforts Japan has made to win foreign con- 
fidence. From this point of view the meeting 
might just as well have been held twenty years 
ayo. Had it been convened in 1870 instead of 
in 1890, it could not have betrayed more com- 
plete indifference to Japan's claims. Kobe was 
not prepared to follow so old-fashioned an ex- 
ample. If the residents came together, there were 
men among them who declared their intention 
of correcting Yokohama’s singular and injuri- 
ous omission. There were men, too, who 
avowed their intention of pointing out that 
Treaty Revision has become inevitable, and that 
the fact should be recognised by any meeting 
of practical, open eyed persons. Such being 


the case, it was evident that the meeting would | 


hot be unanimous — So far from agreeing with- 
out a dissentient voice to endorse what Yoko- 
hama had done, Kobe was plainly in danger 
not only of showing that it could appreciate and 
profit. by Yokohama’s mistakes, but also of 
betraying a liberal and just mood towards 
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the whole question of Revision. The promoters 
of the meeting prudently took warning, and the 
demonstration was postponed sine die. Ii re- 
sulls, therefore, that the second among the fo- 
reign settlements cannot agree to support Yoko- 
hama’s action. 


ae 

This is very disappointing to the implacables. 
It has driven them to take refuge in the 
courteous and magnanimous inferences which 
they invariably deduce from the actions of their 
opponents. We cannot refrain from quoting at 
some length the verdict they have pronounced ; 
it is so elegant as to phraseology, and polished 
as to conception :— 

We have learnt, but without the least surprise, that 
at Kobe, just as here, there are persons whose actic 
with regard to the anti-treaty revision movement, is 
controlled or affected by the wish to get Japanese con- 
tracts, no matter whether Government or otherwise, 
but more especially the former, and they have co: 
uded, by not coming conspicuously to the front 
during the present agitation, and manfully and boldly 
sustaining their part alongside with their compeers, 
that they will curry favor with those who have favonrs 
to bestow, and so they thus hope to steal a march on 
their competitors in trade. 

We take it to be our duty to expose this miserable 

and paltry exhibition of cowardice and cunning com- 
bined,—and most frankly assure the Japanese, if every 
foreigner felt himself free to act without regard to 
any other consideration than that of aiding a useful and 
necessary public movement, that with the exception 
of afew eccentrics, such as are to be found i 
community, foreigners, it may with truth be ss 
almost toa m heart opposed to treaty revision 
as submitted by Viscount Aoki in his proposal to the 
British Government, 
This is the old familiar tale. With the writers 
of such diatribes there is but one efficient mo- 
tive in life—money. They are incapable of 
understanding or appreciating any other. If a 
man rises above their every-day standard, he 
must have been paid to make the effort. So they 
proclaim their own baseness and venality, for- 
getting that the measure which they invariably 
mete out to others is the only true guage of 
their own character. And for the sake of such 
men a whole nation is to be excluded from the 
pale of civilization ! 





























INTERVIEWING. 
Ma. J. H. Brooke, formerly Editor of the Yapan 
Herald, who unfortunately for the reputation of 
the anti-revision meeting was put up by the pro- 
moters to speak to the third resolution, and the 
memory of whose extremely intemperate and 
reckless utterances during his period of editorship 
cannot fail to impart an evil character to any agi- 
tation with which he is prominently connected, 
was subsequently interviewed by a Japanese, and 
an account of the interview appeared in the Vichr 
Nichi Shimbun and other vernacular joumals. 
We were ourselves struck with the apparent im- 
partiality of the reporter, for he did not hesitate 
to put into Mr. Brooke's mouth many of the 
stock arguments which that gentleman has often 
laid before the public, nor did he shrink from 
making Mr. Kobayashi play the secondary part 
which it now appears that he did actually take. 
Mr. Brooke, however, has thought it necessary 
to write a sneering letter in a local English 
journal, in which he charges Mr. Kobayashi 
with having drawn considerably more on his 
imagination than his memory for his account of 
the interview, and leads the public to suppose 
that a deliberate attempt has been made to sup- 
press the * home truths” which he, Mr. Brooke, 
conveyed to his interviewer. What these “home 
truths” were Mr. Brooke tells us in a few lines, 
namely, “that the laws dealing with the liberty 
of the subject are obnoxious, and that in the 
absence of competent judges, their administra- 
tion could not be expected’ to be otherwise 
than imperfect and objectionable.” Now the 
Japanese version of the interview is before us, 
and from it we learn that Mr. Brooke told Mr. 
Kobayashi that to speak of the completeness of 
Japanese laws was the superficial view of a 
person having no real respect for the sanctity 
of life and property; that although the Con- 
stitution looks very pretty on paper, it is a 
doubtful affair from a foreign point of view; 
that in spite of it the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations are still in force, as well as Press 
Regulations the operation of which is more 























severe than anything of the kind even in Ger- 
many ; that even the Constitution cannot be said 
to guarantee freedom of speech or public meet- 
ing; that the Japanese would never have been 
allowed to hold such a meeting as the foreigners 
in Yokohama held the other day; that all these 
restrictions are contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution; that the Judiciary is not independent 
of the Executive; that Japanese Ministers of 
State can manipulate the Judiciary as they 
please; that political offenders, as a matter of 
course, and anyone opposed to the Government, 
cannot obtain a fair trial; that the absence of 
trial by jury is a source of great uneasiness; 
that the Code of Criminal Procedure is not car- 
ried ont in practice at all; that its provisions 
are liable to be disturbed by Imperial Rescripts 
or Ordinances; that more than one-half of its 
spirit is sacrificed ; that however good laws may 
be the possibility of their being changed at any 
moment by an Ordinance is most disquieting ; 
that in England, if there is any delay about 
bringing a criminal to justice, his release can be 
obtained without difficulty ; but that in Japan, if 
a prisoner is an object of dislike to the Go- 
vernment, he is kept in jail awaiting tial for 
years ; that if foreigners fell under the suspicion 
of the Authorities and were kept in jail for years 
awaiting trial, their ultimate acquittal would 
serve them very little; that the reforms to which 
Japanese laws have been subjected are purely 
Superficial ; that according to the accounts of 
Missionaries, prisoners in Japanese jails are 
beaten and otherwise ill-treated in a manner 
unbecoming a civilized country; that Japa- 
nese Judges possessing ability and experience 
are officiating in the lower courts only and are 
not to be found in the upper courts; that con- 
sequently foreign Judges should be employed 
in the upper couris, as is the case in Turkey 
and Egypt; and that wealth and strength are, 
in effect, the real basis of a country’s rights. 
We have doubts whether even Mr. Brooke 
uttered the whole of this curious tirade, though 
a great deal of it is familiar to us already from 
his writings. But he hints that the vernacular 
press has been afraid to publish the ‘home 
truths” which he told Mr. Kobayashi— home 
truths,” he assures us with the most exquisite 
conceit, “which, if disseminated among the 37 
millions of Mr. Kobayashi’s brethren, might 
serve the useful purpose of showing that there 
are two sides to the question of foreigners being 
brought under Japanese jurisdiction.” What 
are these “home truths?” Is not the catalogue 
yet full enough? Mr. Kobayashi’s memory 
may be defective and his imagination redundant, 
as Mr. Brooke says, but he has certainly 
managed to put into that ancient agitator's 
mouth precisely the sentiments which we should 
have expected him to ventilate. 

















‘THE RICK CROP. 
Rerorts from the rice-producing districts con- 
cur in estimating the yield of rice this season 
at something quite out of the common, Thirty- 
five million Aokw is a good average croyi, but 
this year as much as fifty million fodu will 
probably be produced. If this estimate be re- 
alized, the quantity of rice available for export 
will not be far short of fifteen million foku, 
which is more than Europe and America can 
possibly take, and is about ten times as mucli as 
the largest export hitherto made in any one year 
from Japan. Instead of distress among the 
consuming class we shall probably hear bitter 
complaints from the farmers, who ‘will find the 
returns upon their land reduced to a very low 
figure, for it is understood that a considerable 
part of the increase is due to the greater area of 
land brought under rice cultivation, 


JUDGE KABUTO AND TH® PROJECTED KYOTO 
UNIVERSITY. 
Juvcr Kapero, who thas just returned from 
Europe after a sojourn of some years spent? 
investigating judicial matiers, has been appoint 
ed judge of the Otsu Court of First Instance 
In connection with his appointment, the vel 
nacular papers state that the Government has 
long entertained the idea of establishing & 
second university in Kyoto by enlarging the 
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present Third Higher Middle School in thatcity. 
But as the condition of the Treasury does not 
admit of the immediate establishment of a fully 
equipped university, the Authorities propose, 
in the first place, to constitute the department 
of law as a preliminary step. 
said to have received the appointment at Otsu 








in order that his services may become available 
asa lecturer in the projected Law Department 


of the new University. 





THE TREATY REVISION MEETING AND THE 

PERIODICAL PRESS. 
Tue Xerzat Zasshi of the 2oth instant takes a 
moderate view of the Treaty Revision Meet 
ing at Yokohama. Afier reproducing the re- 
solutions passed at the Meeting, our con- 
temporary expresses surprise at the ignorance 
displayed by the foreign residents of Yokohama 
as to the present condition of Japan. It ob- 
serves that Japan now possesses Criminal, Civil, 
and Commercial Codes and Laws of Criminal 
and Civil Procedure, of approved excellence and 
of merit at least equal to those of European 
and American countries, and that the judges 
charged with the administration of these laws 
are appointed under a severe system of ex- 
amination, Our contemporary ‘is, therefore, 
ata loss to understand why foreigners should 
consider it unsafe to put their persons and 
property under the protection of Japanese 
laws. Japanese might similarly object to being 
brought under the jurisdiction of the courts 
of European or American States. Particularly 
in England, says our contemporary, might a 
Japanese deem’ himself insecure, “as in’ that 
country the judges possess a large measure of 
discretion in adjudicating a case, being even 
held competent to exercise legislative power 
by altering the received interpretation of a 
siatute—and it may, therefore, happen that 
cases of the same nature result in conflicting 
judgments. In Japan, on the other hand, the 
judges have express provisions of law to guide 
them in deciding any case. Our contemporary 
thus censiders the aversion of foreigners to 
come under the jurisdiction of Japanese courts 
as a mere subterfuge to obstruct the revision 
of the treaties. 
atiaches some importance to the resolutions 
passed, because if they find a favourable recep- 
tion from people at home, they may undoubtedly 
influence the policy of the respective Govern- 
ments. 
its nationals to take a sober view of the question, 
and not to de betrayed into rash actions. The 
resolutions cannot represent the opinion of the 
entire body of the foreign residents of Yokoha- 
ma; there are no doubt many who are in favour of 
acceding to the Japanese demands. 
Zasshi takes special pains to condemn the 
excited youths in Yokobama who have inter- 
viewed foreigners on this subject, and who are 
said to have in contemplation the holding of a 
lecture meeting for the denunciation of aliens, 
The actions of such men are not calculated to 
benefit the country, but may possibly give rise 
to accidents which can be turned into new 
grounds for the objection of foreigners to treaty 
revision. 
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The Nipponjin takes a far different tone in 
its article on the same subject. Its language is, 
in our opinion, unnecessarily violent and. im- 
politic. It is furiously angry at the audacity of 
the foreign residents of Yokohama in opposing 
the just and rightful claims of Japan. It ob- 
serves that the movement in question seems lo 
have been started by a number of short-sighted 
and greedy merchants, who are naturally oppos 
ed to the abolition of an arrangement by which 
they can gratify their selfish natures in unjust 
and improper ways. It thinks the meeting 
lately held by them was not attended by that 
section of the Yokohama residents who are in 
favour of the improvement of the commercial 
relations of Japan with foreign countries by 
a just and iinpartial course of policy. Our 
contemporary does not stop here, but goes 
on to describe those who joined the Meeting as 
sharpers and knaves who, in their greed and 
viciousness, do not hesitate to grossly misrepre- 
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The Tokyo journal, however, 


In conclusion, our contemporary advises 


The Kerzai 





sent Japan and the Japanese in private as well as 
public correspondence with their nationals and 
public bodies at home. It laughs at foreigners, 
apart from Englishmen, who joined the meeting 
of the rith instant, and calls them passive 
victims of Englishmen’s intrigues. The op- 
portunity is taken to remind Japanese of their 
folly in devoting their whole aitention to dome- 
\stic politics, and to point out that the insults 
which the nation has received from the handful 
of foreigners in Yokohama are in some respects 
the natural results of the comparative indifference 
shown by the bulk of the people to the foreign 
affairs of the Empire. The Tokyo journal espe- 
cially appeals to the rising generation to stand 
forward, and clear the country from the contempt 
and insults it has received at the hands of 
Western nations. 
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We are surprised at the adoption of this tone 

by the Auppon jin, a journal supposed to repre- 
|sent the views of a portion of the rising gene- 
ration, and to be edited by a gentleman of 
|attainments and judgment. It is true that in 
all countries when disputes arise with a foreign 
jnation, journalists are found who forget alto- 
|gether their responsibilities, and abuse their 
power by seeking to inflame the minds of their 
readers. Possibly, therefore, we ought to be 
prepared for utterances like those of the Zotyo 
Koron and the Nippon-jin, especially when we 
remember that the latter newspaper is the one 
which made itself notorious two years ago by 
publishing a libel of quite exceptional viru- 
lence and wildness against the management of 
the Takashima coal mines. But, on the other 
hand, the Japanese press has generally shown 
itself remaikably patient and moderate in its 
treatment of the counuy’s foreign affairs, and 
the diatribes of the Koron and Mippon-jin 
sound strikingly out of tune with the general har- 
mony. Of course it is in the last degree absurd 
Jto talk of the foreigners who took part in the 
Meeting as “sharpers and knaves,” the fact 
being that among them are men of the highest 
honour and well proved philanthrophy. Our 
own sympathy with Japan’s cause cannot be 
questioned by the Avppon-jin, yet we venture 
to assure that journal that if a body of Japanese 
were circumstanced in a foreign couniry as the 
foreiguers in Yokohama are circumstanced, they 
too would hold meetings and protest against the 
unconditional surrender of their privileges. At 
all events what is absolutely certain is that vio- 
lent language or violent acts on the part of 
Japanese will only place a weapon in the hands 
of foreigners who still distrust the country’s 
competence to assume jurisdiction over Oc- 
cidentals. Every real friend of his country will 
conduct himself at this juncture with modera- 
tion and sobriety, working, indeed, in all legi- 
timate ways for the achievement of the national 
purpose, but abstaining carefully from every- 
thing calculated to discredit the law-abiding 
character of the Japanese. 
































MESSRS. KOBAYASHI AND BROOKE. 
Mr. Kopayasat, having been openly accused by 
Mr. J. H. Brooke of misrepresenting statements 
made by the latter at an interview reported in 
the vernacular press, has written a letter of re- 
monstrance, a copy of which appears in the 
Tokyo Shimpo. In this letter Mr. Kobayashi 
expresses astonishment that Mr. Brooke has 
confined himself to vague denials, and says that 
Ja more straightforward course might have been 
expected of a gentleman of Mr. Brooke's attain- 
ments. He adds, however, that to discuss what 
was said or what was not said would be quite 
idle, and he therefore asks Mr. Brooke to grant 
him another interview, when Mr. Kobayashi 
promises to come with a good interpreter and 
a stenographer, and trusts that his vs-d-o75 on 
his side will have an interpreter and a secre- 
tary, He also solicits the presence of the 
editors of the Fapan Herald, Fapan Gaselle, 
land Fapan Afail, as well as Wat of Messis. 
Lowder and Litchfield. We strongly recom- 
mend Mr. Kobayashi to abandon this futile 
performance, No good end can possibly be 
achieved. The views of the moderate sec- 
tion of the community are not to be learn. 











ed from Mr. J. H. Brooke. Interviews with 
that gentleman can only lead to recrimination 
and bitter feeling. Already at this early stage 
of the controversy the methods adopted by Mr. 
J.H. Brooke are exhibited ina paragraph of 
his last letter, where he writes :— 


I can well understand his anger at my exposé, but I 
felt it due to myself to decline responsibility for all 
the statements he has chosen to attribute to me, though 
I have no desire, and can have none, to shirk respon- 
ibility for views'I have expressed either orally to him, 
or in print, but [ shall not condescend to bandy words 
with one who, having made assertions at variance 
with truth, now that he finds himself in an awkward 
dilemma, apparently feels no hesitation in adding to 
the number of his falsehoods. 

Very different is such contemptuous, rude 
language from the tone of Mr. Kobayashi's 
letter to Mr. Brooke. We must warn Mr. 
Kobayashi, however, that if he pursues this 
business, he will inevitably expose himself to 
insult, and that, unless he is a man of excep- 
tional patience, he will be ultimately drawn into 
a mere interchange of angry epithets, in which 
pastime Mr. Brooke will prove his master. The 
latter gentleman holds very extreme views about 
Japan and about Treaty Revision—views which 
are gradually becoming his own exclusive pro- 
perty, and which, if taken by the Japanese as 
representing the opinion of Yokohama, would 
seriously exascerbate the ill-feeling already en- 
gendered by the meeting of the rith. As to the 
conclave which Mr. Kobayashi desires to as- 
semble for the purpose of listening to a contro- 
versy between himself and Mr. J. H. Brooke, 
he will doubtless gather from what we have said 
that the proposal is more likely to invite ridicule 
than approval, 

















SILVER. 
Ix an essay entitled ‘The American Silver 
Bubble,” Mr, Robert Giffen speaks thus of the 
probable effects of the United States’ action in 
raising the gold price of silver:— How the price 
will be raised is a different question, which con- 
cerns the City and speculators mainly, and 
which need hardly be discussed here, It in- 
volves questions of detail as to future produc- 
duction and demand. Two points, however, 
seem clear. 1. The rise in silver which has 
taken place seems likely enough to be tem- 
porary only. ‘The increase in the production of 
silver of late years has been enormous. Dr. 
Soetbeer's figures on this head are well known ; 
but take only this fact, which I find.in the 
Report of the Director of the United States 
Mint, already referred to, that in 1873 the annual 
production of silver was 63,000,000 fine ounces, 
and in 1889 the amount was 126,000,000 
ounces. Aud this enormous increase of produc- 
tion seems likely to continue. At the same 
time there is no corresponding increase of what 
may be called the natural demand. The 
additional artificial demand for the United 
States, therefore, only takes up part of an in- 
creasing supply, and will not, it is probable, 
have any greater effect on the market than the 
purchases under the Bland Act, when they 
commenced, which were equally great in pro- 
portion to the supply of that time. After the 
present flutter, therefore, silver in all probability 
will fall back to its former level, unless some 
new event happens. 2. The present rise may 
be to some extent nominal, forming part of a 
general rise of prices in gold incidental to a 
period of good credit. Silver, in other words, 
may have risen rather more as measured by gold 
than as measured by the average of commodities. 
When credit is again succeeded by discredit 
and depression succeeds prosperity, silver may 
also fall back with the average of commodities. 
If silver were the standard of countries economi- 
cally as powerful as the countries whose standard 
is gold, this might not be the case. he in- 
fluence of credit might in that case affect the 
two standard substances equally. But at present 
it is the gold conntries which have most credit, 
and whose standard substance is most affected 
by fluctuations of credit. Still, silver has risen 
to some extent as measured even by an average 
of other commodities, and not merely as measur- 
ed by gold, and so far the owners of silver, who 




















promoted the bill, have gained. Of course, 
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this rise in silver in all countries which have 
silver money is appreciation and not deprecia- 
tion, contraction and not inflation—the very 
opposite, in fact, of what has been aimed at by 
the soft money party. What owners of silver and 
silver mines have gained the rest of the world 
loses. ‘he natural market also disturbed, 
which is a loss to everyone in the end. For the 
present, however, there is no question as to the 
ners by the American silver bubble. They are 
even better off than if they had got unlimited coin- 
age ofsilver, which was so very near being carried. 











MR. MASUJIMA AND CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 
In a recent issue of the Kefzai Zasshi, Mr. 
Masujima continues his articles on the subject 
of the Commercial Code. This time he calls 
the attention of Chambers of Commerce through- 
out the country to the absurdity of the resolu- 
tion of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce in 
reference to the postponement of the date of 
enforcing the Commercial Code. As our 
readers may remember, the Tokyo Chamber of 
Commerce passed some time ago a resolution 
deciding to memoralize the Government for 
postponement to January ist, 1893, when 
the Civil Code is to come in force. Mr. 
Masujima now declares this resolution to be 
inconsistent’ with the known opinions of the 
men who voted for it. The principal reason 
why they deem the postponement so absolutely 
necessary is that time is required for the effec- 
tive carrying out of the Code, so that irreparable 
injury may not be done to the existing com- 
mercial institutions and customs of the country. 
Mr. Masujima is therefore ata loss to understand 
why they fixed the limit of postponement at a 
date so near at hand. Men of their sagacity 
cannot, he says, believe it possible to get every 
thing ready by that date for the operation 
of the new law. He takes the trouble, he 
says, to discuss this subject in the columns 
of a leading economical paper, because dele- 
gates of Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the country are reported to have agreed to as- 
semble in Tokyo in November, in order to 
consider the question of the postponement of 
the date of the operation of the Code. If these 
delegates approve the resolution of the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce, they will have spent 
time and money to meet in Tokyo for nothing, 
as the opponents of the postponement move- 
ment will then be very much strengthened in 
their position, Now that the mercantile class, 
which had hitherto been held in contempt, is 
gradually asserting its importance and power, 
Mr. Masujima reminds the delegates above 
mentioned of the gravity of the responsibility 
they bear in connection with this matter. If 
they do not act thoughtfully in the present 
juncture, they will find too late that an unique 
opportunity has slipped from their hands for 
the assertion of their influence in society. From 
the past writings of Mr, Masujima and fellow 
thinkers, it appears that their true object in 
advocating the postponement of the date of the 
operation of the Commercial Code is to gain time 
for a thorough amendment of that law. We 
shall return to the subject when Mr. Masujima 
has concluded his articles in the Kerzai Zasshi. 




















FIRE AT YOKOSUKA. 
Aw outbreak of fire took place about half-past 
two-o'clock in the morning of the 18th instant, 
in a bath-house at Otakicho, Yokosuka. A. 
southerly wind was blowing strongly at the time, 
and the flames spread quickly, threatening de- 
struction at one time to the greater part of the 
town, The engines of the Yokosuka Naval 
Division were soon on the spot and aided 
greatly in keeping the fire under. About 
3-40 am. the wind changed to the westward, 
and the flames extended to the Yoshiwara, 
Otaki, destroying seventeen of the casinos there. 
Before the fire was got under about 6.10 a.m, 
one theatre and about a hundred and forty 
houses were entirely destroyed. 


PROJECTILES VERSUS ARMOUR PLATES. 
It has been often said that no sooner is a pro- 
jectile found capable of penetrating the best 
armour plate for the time being, than a plate is 
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made to resist the shot possessing the highest 
degree of penetrating power, and vice versd, 
and so the contest goes on, The latest trial 
is reported by telegram from the United States 
to the agents at this port of which the following 
is a copy :— 
Anapolis Proving Ground (U.S.), 
September 18ih. 

A comparative trial took place here to-day be 
tween one Cammell’s compound (steel and iron) 
armour plate and two Schneider's all-steel plates. 
Four firstclass cliromed steel armour” piercing 
projectiies were fired at each plate. The Cam 
mell’s plate proved a failure, being run through 
at each shot, and steel layers being detached ona 
considerable surface. ‘The fourth projectile went 
through plate and backing plate, falling some 
hundred yards behind the target. Schveider’s 
plates withstood the trial most successfully. None 
of the projectiles could pierce the plates, three of 
them being broken to pieces and falling in front 
of the target, After the four rounds no crack was 
to be found on either plate. 




















SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING TREATIES ON AN 
EQUAL FOOTING. 

Tue Society for promoting treaties on a footing 
of equality with Western States held a meeting 
on the 21st instantin the Kaika-tei, Shinsakana- 
cho, Tokyo. Three delegates from the Yoko- 
hama Domei-kat attended the meeting. A 
report was read of an interview between mem- 
bers of the Society and Mr. Ono, President of 
the Yokohama Chamber of Commerce. As 
this interview has not previously been mentioned 
in our columns, we may explain here that Mr. 
Ono strongly opposed the idea of employing 
commercial pressure to influence the foreign 
merchants of Yokohama, Indeed. he told his 
visitors pretty plainly that their project could 
not possibly be carried out. It would be a verit- 
able case of the Japanese having recourse to the 
proverbial folly of biting their own noses to hurt 
their faces, for without the aid of the foreign 
merchants of Yokohama the country’s foreign 
trade cannot be carried on under existing circum- 
stances. Mr. Ono's emphatic counsel doubtless 
put a step to this unpractical project, for nothing 
more seems to have been said about it at the 
meeting, neither did it make its appearance 
among the resolutions adopted by the meeting. 
These were tolerably numerous, and embraced a 
programme which will make large demands on 
the society's earnestness. It was resolved, 
generally, that every endeavour should be made 
to induce foreigners to consider more carefully 
the claims of Japan in respect of Treaty Revi- 
sion, and that, for this purpose, first, the views 
of the society should be transmitted to the 
foreign journals at the treaty ports ; secondly, the 
same views should be sent to the leading journals 
in England, America, Germany, France, and 
the other principal treaty States; thirdly, they 
should further be communicated to the Foreign 
Ministers and influential politicians of the treaty 
States ; fourthly, the Citizens’ Committee of the 
Yokohama residents should be approached 
and due discussion opened with it; and fiithly, 
seven members should be chosen to represent 
the society, namely, Messrs. Kobayashi, Ayai, 
Inouye, Nakanishi, Morimoto, Yagiwara, and 
Mayeda, It was further resolved that in order 
to rouse Japanese public opinion on this subject 
the following measures should be taken ;—first, 
that the Government officials connected with 
Revision should be urged to adopt a strong 
policy; secondly, that the views of the society 
showid be communicated to the principal Jap- 
anese newspapers in the owo capitals and ai the 
five treaty ports; thirdly, that meetings should 
be held in Yokohama for the purpose of deliver- 
ing lectures in opposition to the resolutions 
passed by the foreign residents of that port; 
fourthly, that fellow-thinkers should be enlisted 
in the varions prefectures and cities ; and, fifthly, 
that every conceivable step should be taken to 
bring the whole empire to one way of thinking 
in this matter. 
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It is plain, as we have said, that to carry 
out this programme the Society must put its 
shoulder to the wheel in real earnest. As 
to the programme itself, it deserves general 
approval, since it includes only legitimate 








methods of agitation. The columns of the 
press, the public platform and written appeals to 
influential persons are all. proper devices to 
further the objects of the Society, and so long 
as the members confine themselves to these, 
they will have general sympathy. But the wik 
originally indulged in about boycotting the mer. 
chants who took a leading part in. the agitation 
against Revision was ill-considered anil silly 
There are, it is true, some foreign merchants in 
this Settlement—leaders, too, of the movenient 
that culminated in the meeting of the rth inst, 
—who resort to every practical means in their 
power to boycott newspapers opposed to their 
views. But no rational man could approve of 
such extravagant and illiberal action, and had a 
similar course been strongly urged upon the 
Japanese traders of Yokohama by the Dome. 
fat and the Tatfo-joyaku-kat, the movement 
would only have excited ridicule. 





CURRENT Topics. 
Tur Zen-soku, writing on the amalgamation of 
Progressive parties, observes that, at the time 
of the rupture of the Cabinet on the question of 
Korean invasion, Count Itagaki attempted, in 
concert with Yeto and others, to undermine the 
preponderating influence of the Choshu states. 
men by inducing Satsuma men to undertake the 
subjugation of the peninsular kingdom. Our 
contemporary thinks that there is some analogy 
between that Korean affair and the question 
of the amalgamation of the progressive parties, 
the evident inference being that Count Ttagaki’s 
co-operation with Mr, Kawashima and_ other 
gentlemen of Satsuma extraction is to oppose 
the Choshu statesmen. The Tc kyo journal 
further remarks that Count Itagaki is often 
capable of framing large plans, but not equally 
successful in carrying them into practice, 
ane 
The future prospects of the Central Conserva- 
tives (Hoshu Chusei-ha), led by Viscount Torio, 
are also discussed by our contemporary. At pre. 
sent everybody speaks of progress and nothing 
else, and the surest step to invite the ridicule 
and contempt of the public is to advocate con- 
servatism. The Zen-soku rightly observes that 
sooner or later a violent reaction will surely fol 
low the present over-progressive tendency of 
society. Rashly undertaking and as suddenly 
abandoning schemes is a propensity which Vis 
count Torio is not quite free from, but judging 
from the extraordinary ability displayed by him 
at the time of the Satsuma Rebellion and the 
Takebashi Mutiny, he is beyond doubt quick 
to understand the signs of the time. Our con. 
temporary, therefore, is not sure that his party 
will not one day become powerful. 
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Alluding tothe Treaty Revision meeting of the 
uth instant, the Zen-sokw remarks that as the 
present British Representative at this Court is 
reported to be a man of fairness and integrit 
there will be little danger of his being influenced 
by the absurd movement of his nationals at 
Yokohama. The Tokyo journal then tums (0 
the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
asks him what course of action he will take in 
respect of the meeting in question. It will be 
advisable to rouse the public opinion of the 
country against the action of the foreign re- 
sidemts in Yokohama, But Viscount Aoki, 
whatever may be his skill in diplomacy, is, in 
the opinion of she journal we are quoting, far 
from a good administrator. Our contemporaty’s 
meaning seems to be that Viscount Aoki is not 
likely to allow his nationals to know enough of 
his treaty programme to make them zealous sup- 
porters of his scheme against the opposition of 
foreign resident 




















JAPANESE CHRIS AND TREATY REVISION: 
Javanese Christians are much perturbed about 
the ill-feeling which has been engendered 
among their countrymen by the recent proceed~ 
ings ot a portion of the Yokohama foreign 
tesidents in respect of Treaty Revision. They 
perceive that it is a deep and wide-spread feel- 
ing, inimical to the friendly conduct of their 
country’s international relations, and even calcu- 
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lated, if left 
complications, 


unchecked, to cause serious 
They have resolved, therefore, 
to take any steps lying in their power with the 
object of bringing about a better mood. In 
pursuance of this purpose they have made 
arrangements to hold a prayer meeting on three 
consecutive days, commencing with the 26th 
instant, in the Union Church, Yokohama, The 
principal projectors of the affair are Messrs 
Iwamoto, Tsuda, Hirai, Honda, Yokoi, Ina- 
gaki, and Hayashi—all names well known in 
Japanese literary circles. The prayers will be 
partly in English and partly in Japanese, as 
will also be the addresses. Half-past two in 
the afternoon is the hour fixed tor commencing 
each day. The meeting will be open to all 
comers, and the promoters hope that foreigners, 
by attending the ceremony, will show their 
sympathy with a movement the purpose of 
which is to dispel the indignation now prevail- 
ing and to promote the growth of a sympathetic 
and just mood. Japanese Christians perceive 
very plainly that so long as this Treaty Revision 
problem remains unsettled, an unfriendly spirit 
must constantly grow up around it, and they 
fear that blind anger and an exaggerated sense 
of unjust treatment may impel some of their 
country’s hottest patriots to the commission of 
acts which would disgrace the nation, and set 
up a new barrier to the consummation of its 
aspirations. 











THE ‘f MUSASHI MARU." 

Fut particulars of the loss of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company steamer A/usasht Maru 
have not yet been received. Indeed itis doubtful 
whether they ever willbe received. The quarter- 
master's account of the affair betrays something 
of the confusion that would naturally result from 
so terrible an experience. He says that the 
ship was in the neighbourhood of Oshima when 
the catastrophe occurred. The force of the 
wind was so tremendous that the boats were 
torn from their fastenings and blown over-board. 
Subsequently a succession of huge seas broke 
over the vessel. Under ordinary circumstances 
scarcely any body of water coming on board 
could have produced very serious effects, but 
the boats, which must have been dashed about 
the deck with great violence, probably worked 
some mischief which enabled the seas to find their 
way into the engine-room, The quarter-master 
does not remember anything very clearly till he 
found himself in the water. He was fortunate 
to reach one of the boats which had not been 
blown far from the ship. In her he found 
several of his shipmates who had also reached 
her by swimming. By and by, seeing the land 
not far off, the quarter-master and another man 
volunteered to swim ashore with the hope of 
obtaining assistance. In this enterprise the 
quarter-master alone succeeded : his companion 
appears to have been lost. Doubtless the men 
in the boat perished also, It will be remember- 
ed that one of the AMusashi's boats was after- 
wards picked up by a steamer, and that the 
Chief Engineer's clothes and boots were found 
in her. Probably she was the boat referred to 
by the qnarter-master, It would seem that the 
oiher men attempted in their turn to swim ashore, 
whereas had they remained in the boat they 
might have been saved. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE SURVIVORS OF 
“ ERTOUGROUL.” 
Peorte in Tokyo are beginning to understand 
the objections lying in the way of subscribing 
money for the survivors of the Zrfougroul dis- 
aster. If the ill-fated ship had not been a 
man-of-war, the occasion would certainly in- 
vite charitable effort, but the rules of every mili- 
tary or naval service make due provision to 
meet emergencies of this nature, and to offer 
money to the Turks rescued from the Zr/ou- 
groul is likely to cause umbrage rather than 
to evoke gratitude. This has been explained 
very fully to the Hock? Shimbun by a certain 
Viscount, whose opinions that journal publishes 
without comment. Considering that the cata- 
strophe happened on the coast of Japan ; that 
the officers and men of the frigate were virtually 
the guests of this nation, and that the ship came 
on a special mission to carry a Turkish decora- 
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tion to the Emperor, philanthropic Japanese 
may perhaps find reasons tor the kind-hearted 
course they are pursuing. Other nationalives 
however, would not be justified in following their 
example, and we are strongly disposed to think 
that even in the case of the Japanese their money 
will be politely returned. After all, the test is 
this—would any one have dreamed’ of patting 
his hand in his pocket if the wrecked vessel 
had been a man-of-war flying the colours of any 
of the Great Western Powers, 











CHOLERA RETURNS. 
Tue latest cholera returns derived from official 
sources are as follow :— 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 
commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table : 

















Prefecture or City. Cases. Deaths. 
Osaka ce t 6,380 4,805 
Hyogo. 1739 2 Tres 
Nawssakl set hoe 
Okayaka a3t 
Yaniaguchi 1,030 
Hiroshima ors 
Kagawa va 179 

Ruaka fos 14939 

ta 474 
Saga 3 
Kumamoto 54 





The total number of cases and deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures not included 
in the above, from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the 24th instant, are :— 


City of Prefecture Deaths, 


14834 
















Tokyo . 
Kanexawa 
Gumma. 

Ibaraki 
Chiba 
Tochigi 
‘Tottori 
Shima 
Shizuoka sn. 
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Shiga... 
Fuku 
Tokushima .. 
Ehime 
Kochi. 











CHEMICALS IN JAPAN 








Daves and chemicals are gradually forming a 
more important feature in the Japanese import 





trade, Large quantities of chemicals are being 
imported for mannfacturing purposes, such as 
paper and match making, glass works, and 
other industries, They come chiefly from Great 
Britain, but a considerable portion is of German 
origin, The Japanese Government are them- 
selves manulacturers of caustic and other sodas, 
and of sulphuric acid. Medicines for phar- 
maceutical purposes are also made in Japan on 
a large scale, Some importers complain of the 
great difficulties raised in regard to the sale ef 
foreign drugs and medicines, these being con- 
stantly rejected by the Government analysts as 
not being up to the standard of the Japanese 
pharmacopq@ia, which is higher than the British. 
—Industries, 


















THE YOKOHAMA JAPANESE AND THE ANTI- 
REVISION MEETING. 

We read in the Néché Michi Shimbun—which 
journal is particularly well informed about 
everything relating to the steps taken by the 
Japanese in connection with the Anti-revision 
Meeting—that Mr. Fraser, chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee, has consented to the proposal 
made by Mr. Yenomoto and others, acting on 
behalf of the Domei-kai_of Yokohama, and 
that a written discussion is likely to take 
place between the Committee and’ the repre- 
sentatives of the Domei-Kai. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as Mr, Yenomoto and his fellow-delegates 
were ouly authorized to cayry on a verbal dis- 
cussion, another general meeting of the Domei- 
Kai is to be called in order to consider the 
asitution, 











KOREA AND CHINA. 
Accorpine to the Hochi Shimbun, a citizen of 
the United States has been doing his best for 
some tite to procure for Korea a loan from 
America capitalists. His action has evoked 
from the Chinese Legation at Washington the 
declaration that Korea being tributary to China 
cannot raise a national loan, as her resources 
are very small and she has not yet been able to 
repay the money that she borrowed from China. 
The latter, therefore, cannot permit her to deal 
with her customs duties and other revenue for 
the purpose of incurring fresh obligations, 





THE JAPANESE PLENIPOTENTIARIE: 
‘Tuerk appears to be litle doubt that His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor has nominated Count Saigo 
and Count Goto to act in conjunction with Vis- 
count Aoki as Plenipotentiaries for Japan in the 
Treaty Revision Conference. The metropolitan 
press unanimously approves the nomination and 
suggests various reasons for it, the most plausible 
being that in a matter of such great national im- 
portance, more than one prominent statesman 
should represent Japan. 








“pHe “ KASHI-YA FUDA.”” 
A pertopicat publication of a novel character, 
but likely to prove of very great convenience to 
the public, has just been siarted in Tokyo. It 
is called the Kasht-ya-Iuda (Notice of houses 
to let). It describes the situation, the style of 
building, the extent, the number of rooms, and 
other particulars, of all houses which are at the 
time ready to be let, so that henceforward the 
expenditure of a few sen will enable every one in 
search of houses to save much time and labour. 





RAILWAYS. 
Weread in the Official Gazef/e that the section of 
the Japan Railway Company’s line from Kuroiso 
to Shirakawa is now open for traffic. There 
appears to be still very little prospect of the 
speedy opening of the Kurihashi-Kuki section, 
which is now the only break between Nikko and 
Tokyo. So fat as we can learn, steps are being 
taken to raise the road above the water under 
which it still continues submerged. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONSULATE. 
Mr, S. Curnpa, hitherto Chief of the Bureau of 
Telegraphs in the Foreign Department, is to 
become Japanese Consul at San Francisco, z¥ce 
Mr. Kawakita. Mr. Chinda will be succeeded 
in his post in the Foreign Office by Viscount To- 
rii, hitherto Japanese Vice-Consul in Honolulu. 
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THE TREATY REVISION MEETING. 
—_——+ 

HE discussion provoked by the Treaty 
Revision Meeting of Foreign Residents 

has now cleared the air sufficiently to 
justify us in considering broadly what the 


demonstration signified, and how far it is 
to be regarded as opposing a barrier to 
It 


ought apparently to have been possible to 


the consummation of Treaty Revision. 


treat the question on a broad basis from 
the outset, without pausing to examine the 
exact wording of the resolutions passed or 
to inquire into other seemingly minor de- 
tails. But the language of the first resolu- 
tion, read literally, embodied a declaration 








of absolute hostility to Treaty Revision on 
any terms, inasmuch as the only basis on 
which Treaty Revision is negotiable was 
rejected by the resolution. We have al- 
ready explained this point at length, but it 
may be well to repeat succinctly here that 
all negotiations for Treaty Revision have 
hitherto proceeded, and all negotiations 
must hereafter proceed, upon the assump- 
tion that a period for the unconditional 
relinquishment of Consular Jurisdiction 
can be definitely fixed, whereas the first 
resolution voted by the meeting declares 
that the time not 
estimate of such period can be safely 
formed. Evidently if the meeting intend- 
ed to commit itself to an assertion so radi- 


has come when an 


cal and conclusive, that intention became 
the most striking feature of the whole 
affair, for while it was easy to conceive 
that the great majority of the foreign re- 
sidents would, at any moment, have re- 
sponded favourably to an invitation to 
protest against the unconditional surrender 
of their extraterritorial privileges, it was 
correspondingly difficult to imagine that 
they would assert the necessity of post- 
poning Treaty Revision indefinitely. Sub- 
sequent discussion has to a certain ex- 
tent explained the situation, and 
moved the seemingly glaring contra- 
diction between the actual terms of the 


re- 


resolution and the views which a large 
number, if not the whole, of those voting 
it must, as rational men, be supposed to 
entertain. We know that the proposer 
and framer of the resolution intended it to 
convey, not any radical protest against the 
revision of the Treaties, but merely a de- 
claration that Consular Jurisdiction ought 
not to be abolished without safeguards. 
How far it is justifiable to assume that the 
meeting, instead of being guided by the 
actual wording of the resolution, divined 
its proposer’s intentions and voted in their 
sense, we cannot positively determine. 
Two considerations may, however, be 
allowed to guide us. The first is that the 
great bulk of the foreigners residing in 
Japan must be quite convinced that Treaty 
Revision inevitable. There 
doubtedly some whose aversion to Japa- 


is are un- 
nese jurisdiction is so bitter that they can- 
not persuade themselves to admit the ne- 


cessity of submitting to it at any time. 
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But these are the implacable minority : 
they need not be seriously considered. 
The majority appreciate the situation bet- 
ter, and so appreciating it, would scarcely 
have voted that the only practicable basis 
of negotiation may not yet be entertained. 





The second consideration is that the mect- 
ing was not convened for the purpose of 
recording any such radical opinion. The 
advertised summons, which, to a certain 
extent, may be taken as preamble to the 
resolution, spoke of remonstrating against 
the transfer of British subjects to Japanese 
jurisdiction “ 
hitherto considered necessary for their 
protection.” People coming Logether for 


without any of the safeguards 


the purpose expressed in the summons 
would not have adopted without question 
a resolution of incomparably more radical 
scope. These two considerations are not, 
of course, sufficient to outweigh the actual 
language of the resolution, But since it 


is now explained that the resolution was 





only intended as a limited protest, we may 
conclude that the meeting, guided by the 
summons, and by the common sense of the 
situation, voted not in favour of the in- 
definite maintenance of Consular Juris- 
diction, but only against its unconditional 
surrender. 

Such being the case, we are in a posi- 
tion to estimate how much importance 
It 
greeted with a paan of triumph by the 
implacables. They call it a bolt from the 
blue, and amuse themselves conjecturing 
the consternation caused by it in the camp 
of the advocates of Revision. But it is 
not in any sense a bolt from the blue, 
neither has it produced any consternation. 
A number of Occidentals called together 
in an Oriental country to decide whether 
or no they will surrender privileges which 
they have enjoyed for years, and whether 
or no they are prepared to submit to Orien- 
tal jurisdiction without safeguards, could 


attaches to the meeting. has been 


only vote in the negative. The very 
notion of surrender or submission is always 
distasteful to the Anglo-Saxon mind, and 
when the act becomes unconditional, there 
are happily few Englishmen whose first 
impulse does not prompt rebellion against 
it. Thus the mood of the meeting might 
have been predicted beforehand on gene- 
ral grounds, But with respect to the par- 
ticular question of the moment, there was 
the still more obvious consideration that 
however firmly convinced reasonable people 


may be of the necessity of revising the 





Treaties as speedily as possible, probably 
not one foreign resident could be found to 
vote for surrendering Consular Jurisdiction 
Now the principal re- 
solution adopted, if we accept the inter- 
pretation given by its proposer, meant 
nothing more than that the meeting pro- 
tested against unconditional 
of extraterritorial privileges and uncondi- 
tional submi 


unconditionally. 


surrender 





on to Japanese Jurisdiction. 
Such a protest was superfluous. There 
was no occasion to elicit it by the aid of a 


public meeting. 
Japanese Government knew, the Foreign 
that Yokohama, 
were its opinion sought at any Lime, would 
I 


could not vote otherwise without casting 


Everybody knew, the 


Representatives knew, 


vote in the sense of the resolution, 


its traditions to the winds and suddenly 
substituting, for long-entertained and by 
no means unreasonable distrust, a mood of 
absolute confidence. All that the meeting 
did, then, was to place on record a fact 
perfectly well understood before, namely, 
that the foreign residents of Yokohama 
are opposed to the unconditional abolition 
of Consular Jurisdiction. Considerable 
significance naturally attaches to the 
mere assembling of a large body of foreign 
residents to publish a protest: the plain 
inference is that the course of Revision is 
keenly scrutinized by the inhabitants of the 
principal treaty port, and that they are not 
at all prepared to endorse terms which 
exclude reasonable provisions for safe- 
guarding their rights and interests. In this 
sense the meeting itself and its resolution 
will doubtless be taken into due consider- 
ation, but that a protest reflecting the 
inevitable verdict of every prudent foreign- 
er under the circumstances, 





reiterating 
the view which Yokohama was well known 
to hold and which, indeed, it could not 
choose but hold, and conveying nothing 





more than an intimation of unwill 
to surrender unconditionally _ privileges 
now enjoyed and not lightly valued—that 
such a protest is in any sense astonishing, 
or that it alters the situation as to Treaty 
Revision, we fail absolutely to perceive. 








TARDY BUY NOT INEFFICACIOUS 
REPENTANCE. 

peta gee 

E are sincerely glad to see that the 

most active promoter of the Meeting 





of the rith instant and the proposer of the 
principal resolution has, even at this late 
period, come forward publicly and asked 
that his own proceedings and those of the 
Meeting should be construed in a sense 
very different from that attaching to the 
actual language of the resolutions voted 
and of the Pro- 
testing against the term ‘‘anti-revision” 
as applied to the Meeting, Mr. J. F. 
LOWDER now says :— 


speeches delivered. 


So far from being opposed to revision, there is 
not an intelligent man in the community who does 
not admit that Japan is entitled to demand a re- 
laxation of the terms of the present Treaties. We 
recognize, with sincerity and admiration, the pro- 
gress she has made, and we sympathise with her 
aspirations ; but we say that she has not yetproved 
her right to claim unconditionally the promise 
of unrestricted judicial control over us, and We 
believe that outside the sosht there are few Japa- 
nese who do not admit that we are right The 
term ‘anti-revision” is, therefore, unwarranted, 
and discerning men will in future avoid its use. 












We have here a statement which, how- 
ever tardily made, deserves to be wel- 
comed and applauded, since it conveys 
to the Japanese a just idea of the 
sense of the respectable portion of the 
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rescues the Yokohama community from 
the deplorable situation which 
allowed itself to be betrayed by the rash 
and ungarded proceedings of its leaders 
Our first 
comment on the minutes of the Treaty- 
revision Meeting was that “when the Yo- 
kohama community came to consider the 
action to which it had pledged itself, there 
would be some surprise and even disgust.” 
The prediction is fulfilled to-day. Yoko- 
hama, with unreasoning docility seldom 





into 


on the unfortunate 11th instant. 


found in a body of shrewd business folks, 
blindly followed leaders who had not duly 
considered what they were doing, and who 
now discover that it is necessary to throw 
themselves on the mercy of the public and 
to ask that their language be construed in 
a sense not deducible from the words they 
actually employed. 

Unfortunately the matter does not end 
here. To buildagolden bridge forretreating 
opponents is a good old maxim which we 
would fain follow in the present instance. 
But charity has limits, and Mr. J. F. 
Lowber places himself beyond their ex- 
tremest reach. Did the question lie be- 
tween him and us, his attacks would pass 
unnoticed, being, as they 
opposed to the views he formerly held of 
our action, and being also, as we believe, 
dictated by anger, that last refuge of the 
beaten controversialist. 


are, directly 





Since, however, a 
majority of the foreign community is con- 
cerned, 
take up the gauntlet so violently thrown 
at our feet by Mr. Lowber. Writing to 
the ¥apan Gazette of the 2oth instant, 
that gentleman says :— 


we are reluctantly compelled to 





Six,—I wish to protest against the use of the 
term “anti-revision”? to expres the object of the 
ing held an the 1th inst, or the attitude of 
who suppotted it, Of the 438 persons who 
were either present on that occasion or who have 
» signified their adhesion to the resolutions by 
ting them, there are few, iPany, whe ave 
animated by the sentiments attributed to them by 
fone who, isolating himself from his fellows, never 
theless undertakes to pose as the expositor of theit 
views, and as the only (rue friend of Japan, 
nese and foreigners would undersiand each’ other 
better but for the writings of the Fapan Mail. ‘To 
advocate the cause of Japan is one thing; to do so 
by holding up the members of this community to 
obloquy, by misrepresenting them, and by extolling 
the Japanese at the expense of the foreign re- 
sidents of Yokohama, both here and in the 
columns of Zhe Times, may be a congevial 
tion for the editor of the Afail, but it is 
a vicious and perilous proceeding. "Take the 
tase in point. British subjects, having reason 
to apprehend that their interests are about to be 
sacrificed, call a meeting to protest against the 
unconditional alhandonment of extsa-tertitoriality, 
What happens? ‘Their avowed object is ignored 5 
perverted motives are attributed to them3 the 
vilest abuse is showered upon them; the Japanese 
are told they have ample reason for indignation ; 
that they are justified in thinking they have been 
bitterly insulted; and, finally, they are warned 
that they cannot afford to be impatient “ unless, 
indeed, they are already resigned to the end 
towards which the acts of men like the promoters 
of the anti-revision meeting would inevitably drive 
them.” The intention of such inflammatory 
writing is obvious, and the suggestion, Lam sorry 
to say, has already borne promise of fruit. The 
Japanese Government have indeed reason to 
Tegret their choice of an advocate, but they have 
nobody to blame but themselves if they are iden- 
tified with his utterances. 













































We pass with very brief allusion the 
tortuous and undignified course adopted by 
Mr. Lowpkr in attacking the editor of this 
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journal in the correspondence columns of 
a contemporary. To emphasise this in- 
cident of the part he has played during 
the past fortnight, would be to betray a 
We 
proceed, then, at once to his assertions that 


very imperfect sense of comparison. 


few if any of the persons attending the 
meeting of the rth and subsequently sign- 
ing the resolutions “are animated by the 
sentiments attributed to them” by the 
Yapan Mail. The Fapan Mail has attri- 
buted no objectionable sentiments of any 
kiod to the 438 signatories of the resolu- 
tions. The Yapan Mail has most carefully 
confined its comments to the promoters of 








the agitation, and even to them it has at- 
tributed no sentiments, but has merely 
noted the construction which must  in- 
evitably be placed by the Japanese on 
their words Stripped of 
Mr. Lowber’s strange perversions of fact, 


what 


and conduct. 


is the situation ? 
the 
the unconditional surrender 
of Consular Jurisdiction. At the 
ing Mr. Lowber proposed a_ resolu- 
the first part 


A meeting was 


convened for purpose of protest- 
ing against 
meet- 
tion, of which was in 
strict. accord with the advertised object 
of the meeting. 
nouncement contained in that first{part we 
wrote that “it was precisely what any 
body of Englishmen might have been ex- 
pected to formulate.” But there was a 


second part pledging the Meeting to a 


Concerning the an- 


plain declaration that the only possible 
basis of Treaty Revision could not yet be 
accepted, No attempt has since been 
made to defend the wording of that second 
part: so hopeless a task has been carefully 
avoided. The public is simply asked to 
believe now that the resolution was not 
intentionally framed in the sense distinctly 
conveyed by its terms. So be it. Everybody 
accepts the disclaimer with pleasure, and 
is glad to think that the promoters of the 
agitation were actuated by liberal senti- 
ments though couched in illiberal and 
misleading language. None the less, pre- 
viously to the explanation now given, Mr. 
Lowber and his fellow-agitators could 
only claim to be judged by their acts, and 
those acts were that they had betrayed 
the Yokohama residents into an attitude of 
apparently absolute hostility to Treaty 
Revision; that from their set speeches 
they had omitted all admission of the advis- 








ability of revising the Treaties as well as 
all allusion to what Japan has done to de- 
serve international consideration, and that 
by thus divesting the proceedings of every 
sympathetic aspect and investing them 
with a character of radical antagonism to 
Japan’s claims, they had taken a course 
justly calculated to stir the anger and indig- 
nation of every patriotic Japanese. If Mr. 
Lowber seeks now to lighten the blame 
attaching to such errors of judgment and 
blunders of phraseology by distributing it 
equally among the 438 signatories of 
the resolutions, he must accept the sole 








responsibility of the evasion, for nothing 

written in these columns justifies it. 
Passing from particular to general char- 

ges, Mr. LOWDER says that we “hold up 


the members of this community to ob- 





loquy, misrepresent them, and extol the 
Japanese at the expense of the foreign 
It has not ap- 
parently cost Mr. LOWDER much effort to 
descend from the plane of honesty and 


residents of Yokohama.” 


fairness to the lowest level of the literary 
traducers whose perversions of truth dis- 
figure all controversy in this settlement 
He knows perfectly well that not one of 
the false accu! 





ions here preferred by 
He 
knows perfectly well that, a few months 


him can be supported by evidence. 


age, no one would have denied their 
truth more emphatically than himself. 
He knows perfectly well that in the 


very article of ours from which he sub- 
sequently quotes, we justified the 
tion of the majority of the foreign re- 
sidents, and said that “if educated Japa- 


ac- 


nese did not and could not appreciate 
British reluctance to submit to an alien 
jurisdiction, we should regard the fact asa 
strong evidence that Japan is not yet fit to 
discharge the functions with which she 
secks to be entrusted.” He knows very 
well that we claimed “full credit for the 
honest and conscientious motives” of the 
promoters of the agitation, and that, 
referring to the “lead taken by English- 
it “properly belonged 
to the preponderance of their interests 
and to their préeminent sense of the 





men,” we said 


sacredness of personal rights and per- 
sonal freedom.” Yet he ventures to 
say that we “hold up the members of this 
community to obloquy, misrepresent them, 
and extol the Japanese at the expense 
of the foreign residents of Yokohama.” 
Such are Mr. LOwDER's weapons; weapons, 
we are forced to confess, not unworthy of 
a man who has turned upon his old friends 
and employers and placed himself at the 
head of a movement designed to inflict in- 
jury on a cause in the interests of which 
he was once a conspicuous worker. 

It is idle to pursue such a writer through 
his labyrinth of wild assertions, prompted, 
let us hope, by an access of blinding anger. 
His preposterous accusation that “the 
vilest abuse has been showered ” by us on 
the British subjects who called a meeting 
to protest against the unconditional aban- 
donment of extraterritoriality, does not 
even deserve to be ridiculed. If there is 
anything “vile” in this business, itis the 
conduct of a man who recklessly tra- 
duces those applauded and 
encouraged, and who converts the dic- 
tates of hot resentment into data for fram- 
ing cruel and injurious charges. Here, 
then, we would leave Mr. LowDErR—not, 
indeed, without keen regret that the task 
of replying to him in such terms should 


he once 


have been forced upon us—did we not think 
it wise to refer to one more sentence which 
he quotes from our writing. After warning 
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the Japanese that “every angry expres- 
sion uttered by them would surely be con- 
strued as an evidence of anti-foreign feel- 
ing,’”” we went on to say that they ‘could 


not afford to be impatient unless, indeed, 





they 


towards 


igned to the end 
like 
the promoters of the anti-revision meet- 
them.” Mr. 
intention of 


were already. r 
which the acts of men 
ing would inevitably drive 
Lowber asserts that “ the 
such inflammatory writing is obvious.” 
It is hard to treat seriously any utterances 
in the sequence of those noted above, and 
even with our present knowledge of Mr. 
Lowper’s spirit we can scarcely sup- 
pose him capable of pretending that our 


writing is designed to push the Japanese 
to acts of violence. On the other hand, 
it is equally difficult to imagine that he 
can have been deceived by the sentence 
he quotes. No one understands better 
he that if the Foreign 


accepting the simple mon possumus con- 


than Powers, 
veyed in the second part of the resolu- 
tion of the 11th—as literally interpreted— 
and conveyed also by the strangely unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the promoters of the 
agitation, were to postpone the discussion 
of Treaty Revision sine die; orif acts of vio- 
lence and lawlessness perpetrated by Japa- 
nese towards foreigners were to bring about 
a similar postponement, the inevitable re- 
sult would be renouncement of the Treaties 
by Japan. That is the “end” alluded 
to by us; an end which we hope to 
see deferred as long as possible. Mr. 
Lowber affects misunderstand us. 
But it is evident that he takes no trouble 
to understand. His attacks upon the 
Fapan Mail and its editor are, however, of 
small moment compared with the avowal 
which our comments have elicited and 
which we recommend to the earnest pe- 
rusal of all Japanese, namely :— So far 
from being opposed to revision, there is 
not an intelligent man in the community 
who does not admit that Japan is en- 
titled to demand a relaxation of the 
terms of the present Treaties. We recog- 
, with sincerity and admiration, the 
s she has made, and we sympa- 


to 





n 
progre 
thise with her aspirations ; but we say that 
she has not yet proved her right to claim 
unconditionally the promise of unrestrict- 
ed judicial control over us.” We believe 
that the true feeling of the Yokohama 





community is conveyed in this statement, 
every word of which we ourselves heartily 


endorse, 





FOREIGN AND fAPANESE 
MERCHANTS. 
oot eg 
NE of the most remarkable of the 
utterances published on the subject of 








the commercial dealings between Japanese 
and foreigners seems to us to be the 
following — 

‘The greatest difficulty in the question is the keen and 
cut-throat competition of foreign importers amongst 


themselves, A Japanese may repudiate contracts, dis- 
own obligations, discard the most palpable promises, 
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even refuse t 
foreign firms, 






ey owing to one of several 
pplication to-t-competitor, 
he can do hi y, be supplied with goods, 

wc 1 be received with open a 
even with affection, and no questions asked, 














when his past mixcon-uct and shuffling are 
foreigner, fully coguisant of ali his tripping, 
takes him to hisdesic aud to his heart, and what is 





tient, su 





still more useful to the Japanese 
freely with goods thus establishi 
master of the situation, 








If this be true, and there is nothing to 
make us doubt its accuracy, the situation 
is about as hopeless as can be conceived, 
and additional force is given to what we 
have ourselves repeatedly asserted, name- 
ly, that the conditions existing in Yokohama 
are such as to put a premium upon dis- 
honesty on the part of Japanese traders. 
What is a Japanese to think of the stand- 
ard of commercial morality among men 
who receive with open arms a dealer 
known to have played the part of a knave ? 
What can he think except that roguery 
and knavery are very lightly regarded, 
and that, provided business be transacted, 
the manner of transacting it, and the men 
who transact it, are quite secondary con- 
siderations? We have suggested that the 
best hope of inaugurating a wholesomer 
state of things lies in partnerships between 
foreigners and Japanese—a suggestion 
which drew forth the indignant rejoinder 
that foreigners would not dream of de- 
meaning themselves by commercial asso- 
ciation with rascals of the type familiar to 
them in Yokohama. Assuredly we never 
imagined that they would. Our sugges- 
tion referred expressly to the far better 
class of merchants who undoubtedly exist 
outside the Settlements, and our idea was 
that by combinations between these and 
the import trade might be 
taken out of the groove where it is sur- 


foreigners, 
rounded by such evilinfluences. But now 
a British merchant himself tells us that 
whatever knavery or double dealing the 
Japanese trader may have been guilty of, 
he can always be sure of a hearty welcome 
and of ready confidence at the hands of 
other foreigners, although they well know 
how he has sinned against their competi- 
tors. Is it not the veriest chimera to look 
for commercial probity under such circum- 
stances in Japan? Would it not be the 
veriest chimera to look for it anywhere ? 
The upshot of the interesting correspon- 
elicited in connection with this 
topic is to confirm our analysis, first made 
five years ago and repeated on the pre- 
sent occasion, namely, that the Japanese 
dealer in Yokohama is absolutely free 
from all restraint. He need not fear the 
law; he need not fear the loss of foreign 
custom or confidence; he is placed at no 
disadvantage as compared with a con- 
scientious competitor; and he runs no risk 


dence 


| of losing caste among his own countrymen, 


who know only so much as he chooses 
to tell them of his doings. It would be 
little short of a marvel were he honest 
under such circumstances. 





Indeed honesty 
and success would be incompatible; for 





where all difficulties may be avoided and 


UN 


"|sential to victory. 


j thus ? 
ng him as triumphant | 


risks averted by recourse to improbity 


land chicanery, and where no advantage 
a 


+) whatsoever 





att 


guery and evas 


mnds honest dealing, ro- 





become 





weapons es- 
Must things remain 





Is it really a fact that fore 








are incapable of combining to ostr. 
the men who prey on them so shame- 


? We cannot believe it. Twice 





within the past nine years foreign mer- 
chants of all nationalities combined to 
resist particular attempts on the part of 
Japanese traders, and on both occasions 
the combination Surely com- 
bination to correct such flagrant abuses 
as those now exposed ought not to be im- 





succeeded. 


possible. There is no gainsaying the fact, 
we fear, that foreigners themselves are 
chiefly responsible for the ills from which 
they suffer, and that they are also re- 
sponsible for permitting the existence of 
a state of affairs which must inevitably 
produce a demoralizing effect anywhere. 
We cannot conceive a high standard of 
commercial morality observed among 
any people where all the most effectual 
restraints upon dishonesty are absent. In 
the interests uot of the foreign merchants 
alone, but also of Japan, it is most desirable 
that a stricter system should be introduced. 
Japan’s good name is suffering all the 
time. People at large do not discriminate, 
they cannot be expected to discriminate, 
the special and exceptional causes which 
lie at the root of the trouble in Yokohama. 
They only know that the Japanese trader 
is a slippery, untrustworthy customer, and 
they view his nationals through the spec 
tacles of his depravity. This evil, too, is 
responsible for the greater part of the 
distrust evinced by foreign residents to- 
wards Japanese institutions, and for nearly 
the whole of the contempt which they en- 
tertain for the people of the country. A 
man is bound to derive his conceptions 
from the events of his every-day life. The 
merchant virtually exists in his business: 
its prosperous conduct brings him content; 
its failure, chagrin and unhappiness. If 
he is perpetually thwarted by Japanese 
insincerity: if he can place no confidence 
in the fulfilment of engagements or the 
implementing of contracts, let him be ever 
so genial and forgiving, he must inevit- 





ably lapse into a mood of umbrage and 
This is what happens in 
‘Thus in the cause of all in- 


exasperation. 
Yokohama. 
terests nothing is more desirable than some 
drastic measure to correct the abuses so 
fully set forth in the recent correspond- 
ence. Are the foreign merchants really 
so helpless that they cannot take the 
matter seriously in hand, with the view of 
expelling finally from the trade the dis- 
honest parasites which interfere so seri- 
ously with its health ? 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERAL 
PARTY. 

te 

HE Kohumin-no. 

reviews the train of events that finally 

resulted, some days ago, in the formation 

of the Constitutional Liberal Party, and 

considers the present position of that party. 








mo, inits lastissue, 





According to our contemporary, the qu 
tion of the amalgamation of progressive 
parties was first brought forward as early | 
as 1883. In that year a number of politi- 
cians of Kyushu made a tour throughout| 
the north-eastern provinces and discussed 
with their friends the desirability of con- 
solidating all the existing parties of pro- 
gressive principles under one banner. 
The Katshin-to and the old Fiyu-to were 
then waging bitter party warfare in Tokyo 
and its vicinity. But the provinces of 
the North-East and of the South-West 
being beyond the sphere of combat, politi- 
in those localities stood aloof from 
strife and 





cians 
the to 
mediate between the hostile camps. The 
question of amalgamation was, however, 
evidently premature at that time, and it 
seems that no practical steps were taken 
to carry out the proposition. During 
several subsequent years things were 
more and more unfavourable 
bination, until the climax 
last year, when the question of Treaty 
Revision made the gulf between the Kaz- 
shin-to and the other progressive parties 
almost impassable. The agitation pro- 
duced by this question led to a temporary 
combination among a number of parties 
otherwise widely different in political ten- 
dency. But such a state of things could 
not last long without producing a reaction. 
It was Count ITAGAKI who first recognised 
the spirit of the time, and endeavoured to 
bring together the scattered elements of 
his former party. The result of the famous 
meeting at Osaka at the end of last year 
disclosed a singular state of affairs in a 
party which was formerly distinguished 
for its power of combination. Personal 
ill-feeling among the leaders, and con- 
flicting ambition among the young and 





were in a_ position 


to com- 
was reached 


aspiring rank and file, led to the splitting 
of the party into three sections, the Aito- 
Ruko-to, the resuscitated Fiyw-to, and the 
Daido Club. Count ITAGAKI alone was 
indefatigable in mustering his former fol- 
lowers into one political organization. 
About this time the amalgamation of all 
the progressive parties agitated the minds 
of a few far-sighted politicians in the 
Men 
of progressive opinions in the island of 
Kyushu held a meeting on the 15th of 
April last, at which they gave full con- 
sideration to the question, and decided to 
despatch a number of delegates to Tokyo 
to induce the progressive parties to come 
to an agreement as to alliance on certain 
general questions. The delegates at 
once came up to the capital, and found 
that the subject of their mission had al- 


south-west corner of the Empire. 
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ready been receiving the attention of 
leading men there. Among the papers, 
the Hochi Shimbun. the Choya Shimbun, 
the Yomiuri Shimbun, and the Kokumin 
Shimbun took up the question with par- 
|ticular zeal, and declared the importance 
of alliance. Count ITAGAK1 and other 
distinguished statesmen in the capital. 
|belonging to the different progr 
parties, declared themselves in favour of 
combination on a broad , and at first 
the members of the Kaishin-to took a 
leading part in the movement. Such was 
the state of things in May last. 
for the general election then drew near, 
and, the delegates from Kyushu returning 
to their localities, public attention became 
engrossed with excitement about the ap- 
proaching 





ive 








‘The time 


elections. Accordingly, the 
question of alliance remained for a time 
in abeyance. Towards the end of July, 
the delegates from Kyushu again appear- 
ed in Tokyo, and things were progressing 
smoothly, when a new turn was given to 
the movement by the promulgation of the 
Law of Political Associations, and the 
enforcement of its provision prohibiting 
any alliance or correspondence between 
idifferent political parties. The effect of 
this official measure was simply to make 
the political parties coicerned go a step 
|furthec and unite themselves into one 
party instead of forming an alliance. With 
this object in view, the resuscitated Fiyu- 
¢o and the party represented by the Kyu- 
shu delegates (Kyushu Doshi-ka’) were 
As to the Arkokuko-to, 
it was not necessary to dissolve it, its 
organization not having yet been formally 
Men thought that, so far as 
these three parties and the Ka/shin-to were 
concerned, there was little doubt of their 
amalgamation, but that the section of the 
Daido-ha wnder the direct control of Count 
Goto might refuse to unite. In point of 
fact, however, things took an unexpected 
The Datdo-ha, which had been 
from the outset rather lukewarm and sus- 
picious, suddenly decided, on the 17th of 
August, to dissolve its organization ; and 
taking up the question of amalgamation 


at once dissolved. 


completed. 


course. 


with more than ordinary zeal, at once 
assumed the leading position in the move- 
ment. The Xaishin-to, which had been 
specially enthusiastic at the outset, now 
lagged behind the rest, and deferred its 
general meeting to the end of September. 
Meanwhile, the opponents of amalgamation 
and bitter enemies of the Kadshin-fo were 
indefatigable in throwing obstacles in the 
path of the latter party. A meeting in 
commemoration of the opposition against 
treaty revision was one of the contrivances 
to revive feelings of ill-will between the 
Kaishin-to and the Dardo-ha. The poli- 
ticians of the Datdo-ha, now becoming 
masters of the situation, insisted on the 
organization of the new party previous to 
the general meeting of the Ka/shin-to, and 
persisted also in demanding the use of the 





term jiyw instead of daishin to denote 


gle 








the principle of the party. Now these 
two words are both equivalent to the Eng- 
lish term “liberal,” but the history of the 
bitter struggle between the two parties de- 
signated by the different terms had given 
to the ideographs 
apart from their original mean 


a significance quite 
ing. The 
Kaishin-to declined to be absorbed into 
the new party unless the obnoxious name 





was either entirely dispensed with or 
used side by side with the word Aaishin. 
The final separation between the Kaishin- 
to and the other progressive parties took 
place on the 23rd of last month, Our con- 
temporary regrets that the Karshin-to; in- 
stead of anticipating the Daido-ha’s move, 
displayed a singular want of foresight and 
energy by deferring its general meeting 
till September. Thus the proposal for the 
amalgamation of the progressive parties has 
had partial success. The Rikken Fiyu-to 
has since been joined by the Kamin-kwat 
of Kyoto and the Kogi-kwaz of the Prefec- 
ture of Gumina, and it is asserted that the 
party is represented in the Diet by up- 
wards of 130 members. In conclusion the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo observes on the one 
hand that there are some elements in the 
new party which must be eliminated, while, 
on the other, it hopes and believes that the 
Kaishin-to will yet reconsider its decision 
and join the amalgamated party. 


THE TENDENCY OF FAPANESE 
CHRISTIANITY. 
PELEOS = 
OME time ago we reproduced and 
commented on a remarkable article in 
the Rikugo Zasshi (a Christian periodical) 
on the Future Christianity of Japan, by the 
editor of that journal, Mr. T. Yokot. His 
views having elicited various comments 
from Japanese and foreign sources, he has 
further expounded them in a recent issue 
of his journal, under the heading ‘ The 
Tendency of Japanese Christianity.” 

In the first place, he observes that the 
Christianity which is to be preached to the 
Japanese must be simple and analloyed. 
He regrets to notice that even those who 
pretend to preach the so-called simple 
gospel, attach undue importance to ab- 
struse and, in many instances, exploded 
doctrines of theology, which are little 
connected with the fundamental facts of 
Christianity. “Some persons,” he says, 
“ stick to the old theological tenet, which 
holds up the Bible not only as an unerring 
picture of the life of CHrisT, the ways of 
Gop, and the method of salvation, but also 
as an infallible authority on science, his- 
tory, chronology, and so forth. Others 
there are who, not content with preach- 
ing that Curist has atoned for human sin 
by his life on earth and by his death on the 
cross, and that all believers in and followers 
of CHRIST shall not perish, butreceive ever- 
lasting life, go on to assert that Gop is 
love, but justice likewise ; that man, though 
returning to the path of righteousness, 
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must be punished for his previous sins to 
satisfy Gop's justice, and that, therefore, 
Curist, though himself innocent, under- 
went punishment for the sake of humanity. 
These people are not satisfied with preach- 
ing the facts of religion; they must also 
preach ils theories. There is indeed no 
objection to their preaching such theories, 
but it is a grievous mistake to maintain 











that theories form an essential part of 
the simple gospel. What we mean by 
simple Christianity is this, that 
follow CHRIST as his original desciples fol- 
We beseech the preachers of 


men must 





lowed him. 
Christianity not to worry us with formid- 
able articles of faith, with difficult dogmas 
of theology, and with complicated cere- 
monies of worship. Do not 
initiate us into the secrets of sectarian 
strife. The disciples when 
they followed Curist, did not know any- 
thing about the doctrine of the Trinity or 
that of Redemption ; they did not observe 
the ceremony of the Lord’s Supper, and 








some of them do not even seem to have 
received baptism. But they believed in 
CurisT, they loved him, and they were with 
him, and their hearts were regenerated by 
the character and life of their Master.” 
Mr. Yoxkot thus considers that the first 
condition of Japanese Christianity should 
be freedom from all the dogmatic theology 
that has gradually grown up around reli- 
gion during these nineteen centuries, and 
that it should be presented to the people 
in all the simplicity of the apostolic age. 

In the second place, the writer remarks 
that the presence of so many merely nomi- 
nal believers in the Japanese Church is to 
be accounted for by the circumstance that 
too much importance has hitherto been 
attached to the mere number of converts. 
“The improvement of life and character,” 
he says, “ought to be the sole aim of 
evangelization. To remedy this evil in 
our Church [the evil of giving undue 
importance to the accidents of religion], 
we must not look to any system either of 
theology or Church Government. 
wish to see our believers filled with the 
spirit of CHrist, and to make them walk the 
path trodden by CHRIST, we must replace 
belief founded on reason by belief centered 
in Curist.”” 

In the third place, M 


If we 





- YOKOI explains 
more fully his attitude towards theology. 
He does not maintain that theology is in 
itself bad, or that religious ceremonies 
But he does maintain that 
it is pernicious to introduce into Japan, 
and to fetter the Japanese mind with, 
theology, customs, and sects that owe 
development to the 
particular histories and character of dif- 
ferent nations. Whenever he 
sees foreign missionaries telling their 
flocks to follow this form of belief, to 
observe that custom or rite, he is re- 


are useless. 
their origin and 


foreign 


minded of the Jewish Christians who, in 
the age 


steps of that great apostle and taught 





c of PAUL, went about in the foot- 
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the simple-minded gentiles to observe the 
Jewish But, 
while protesting against the indiscriminate 
introduction of foreign theology, customs, 
and sects, our author at the same time 
admits that the introduction of Christianity 
cannot but lead to the growth of a theo- 
logy, and customs of some kind, in Japan, 
“What we desire is,” he writes, “that 
such theology and such customs should be 
in their growth free and natural, that, in 
short, they should be genuine products 
of the Japanese mind. We do not hesi- 
tate to foretell that Japanese theology, 
ceremonies, and customs, when brought to 
maturity, will be more or less different 
from those of the West.” He thus con- 
siders. that, with a view to the growth of 
such theology, it will be necessary in the 
first stage to study the facts of the faith— 
facts bearing on the teaching of CHRIST, on 
his personality, on his resurrection, on the 
nature of the Gospels, on the teaching of 
PAUL and Jou, and soforth. Inthe next 
place, enquiry should be directed to the 
more recondite parts of the faith—the 
existence of GoD, the relation between 
CuRi,T and Gop, the nature of sin, the 
atonement of CHRIST, and so forth. ‘The 
Japanese theology,” he states, “ will take 


customs and ceremonies. 





a long time to develop, for we must await 
the rise of Japanese theologians competent 
to handle the profound problems of reli- 
gion. But we do not regret the tardiness of 
the growth of doctrines ; what we regret is 
the circumstance that the facts of religion 
are not clearly settled.” 

In the fourth place, Mr. Yoxor calls 
attention to the fact that Japan is at pre- 
sent struggling to strike out a new career 
for herself; that she is endeavouring to 
find her place among the nations of the 
world. The form of patriotism partaking 
of the nature of the jé/ spirit cannot be 
countenanced by any one believing in the 
religion of Jesus. But our author main- 
tains that successful preachers of Christi- 
anity in Japan must, before every thing 
else, sincerely love their country, sympa- 
thize with the aspirations of the new Japan, 
and entirely identify themselves with the 
honour and dignity of the nation. He 
approves the wisdom of foreign mis- 
sionaries, when they systematically avoid 
all interference with political, educational, 
and literary questions. But at the present 
crisis of the country’s history, he considers 
it especially important that teachers of the 
Christian religion should not only devote 
themselves to propagandism, but should 
also endeavour to fill every department of 
the national life with the spirit of their. 
religion. “ Among foreign missionaries,” 
Mr. YoKol observes, 
of wide information and genuine loyalty, 
who are capable of assuming any reponsi- 
bility of whatever gravity. If they cannot 
take the leading position in the work of 
evangelization in Japan, if they cannot 
stand in the van of the struggle, it is be- 
cause they are not Japanese, and are con- 


“there are men 











sequently incapable of being genuine 
lovers of Japan. We thank them {or 
their past assistance and sincerely look to 
their céoperation in future. But at the 
same time we now propose to take upon 
ourselves the leading position in the con- 
version of the nation, always hoping 
however, that foreign missionaries wil 
consent to give us their assistance. We 
have taken this resolve, because we are 
forced to it by the tendency of the times, 
Our unique aim is to work out the salva- 
tion of the country and the spreading of 
Gospel truth.” 

Such are Mr. Yoko's views. Deeming 
that Christianity has reached a most in- 
teresting epoch of its history in Japan, we 
lay before our readers his analysis of its 
position. 








THE CORRECTION OF FUDGES. 
SSS 
Law No. 68. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Law for the Correction of Judges, and order the 
same to be duly promulgated, 
(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated August 20th, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamacara Aritomo, 
Minister President of State, 
Count Yamapa Axryosut, 
Minister of State for Justice, 


CuarTer 1.—Generat Ruces. 

Article 1.—The correction of judges shall be 
executed by the judgments of the Correctional 
Court in the following cases -— 

(1.) When judges commit any breach of or 

Neglect their official duties. 

(2.) When judges conduct themselves in a way 
which shall lower their official dignity ot 
damage their credit. 

Cuarrer 2,—PUNISHMENTS. 

Article 2.—Punishments shall be as follow:— 

(1) Reprimand. 

(2.) Reduction of salary. 

(3-) Transfer to another Court, 

(4.) Suspension from office. 

(5.) Dismissal. 

Acticle 3.—The punishments mentioned in the 
last article shall be applied according to the dis- 
cretion of the Court of Correction, but in accotd- 
ance with the degree of the offence. 

The Court of Correction may consider the 
general conduct of the person before it, in cases 
where punishment shall follow an offence. 

ticle 4.—In punishment by reduction of salary, 
one third or a smaller fraction’ of the monthly pro- 
portion of the yearly salary shall be deducted 
during not less than one month and not more that 
one year. 

Article 5.—In punishment by transfer to another 
Cont, the judge shall be removed to a Court otliet 
than that to which he was appointed. Reduction 
of salary may, however, be inflicted in addition 9 
transfer, according to the circumstances. 

Article 6.—In punishment by suspension frort 
office, the judge shall be suspended from the duties 
of his office for not less than three montlis 30 
not more than one year. 

No salary shall be paid during suspension. 

Article 7.—Judges who are punisled by dis 
missal shall, in addition to the loss of office, be de 
prived of the right to claim a pension. 

Cuaprer 3.—Courr or Correction. 

Acticle 8—A Court of Correction shall be 
established in each Court of Appeal and in the 
Court of Cassation. Mi 

Article 9.—Courts of Correction at Couits of AP: 
peal shall be constituted from the five judges.” 
the Court, and shall include the Chief Judge ee 
shall also be the Chief Judge in the Court of © 
reciion. - 

The Court of Correction in the Court of Cas 
tion shall be constituted from the seven judges ® 
that Court, and the President of the Coutt 
Cassation shall act in that capacity in the Ceut 
Correction. 
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Article 10.—The Chief Judges of Courts of Ap- 
peal and the President of the Co Cassation 
shall decide annually beforehand upon the judges 
who shall constitute Courts of Correction, after con- 
sulting: with the chiefs of sections of the Court ot 
Courts; and shall decide upon the order of the 
cases where the business of the judges shall have 
been interrupted. 

Article 11.—The Regulations of the Code of 
Civil Procedure shall be observed as to challenging 
judges constituting the Court of Correctio 

Article 12.—The duties of public procurators of 
the Courts of Correction in Courts of Appeal shall 
be executed under the direction of the chief public 
procurators ; the duties of public procurators of the 
Courts of Correction at the Court of Cassation 
shall be executed under the direction of the Public 
Procurator-General. 

Article 13.—The Chief Judge of the Courts of 
of Correction in Courts of Appeal shall appoint 
clerks of the Court of Cor nm from the Court 
udge of 
ssation 
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Cletis of the Appeal Courts; the Chie! 
the Court of Correction in the Court of 
shall appoint cletks of the Court of Correction 
from the Court Clerks of the Court of Cassation, 








Article 14.—Couts of Correction in Courts 
of Appeal shall have jurisdiction in cases of correc- 
tion against judges of those Courts, except in the 
cases of their chiefs and chiefs of sections and chief 
judges of all the lower Courts within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Cour 

Article -15.—Courts of Correction in the Court 
of Cassation shall have jurisdiction in the following 
cases : 

(1.) Cases of correction against judges of the 
Court of Cassation, Chiefs of Courts of Ap- 
peal, and chiefs of sections of the Courts of 
Appeal, as first and final examination. 

(2.) Complaints and appeals against the judg- 
ment of the Courts of Correction in Courts 
of Appeal. 

Article 1 ‘The jurisdiction of the Court of 
Correction shall be decided according to the Court 
where the judge was in office when its proceedings 
were opened, without reference to the place where 
the offence was committed. 

Cuarrer 4.—PRrocepurg. 

Article 17. —The Court of Correction shall de- 
cide whether a trial for correction shall be open- 
ed by its initiative through the Public Procurator 
The Public Procurator shall, however, be consult- 
ed in the cases where the trial is opened by the 
Court’s initiative. 

Aiticle 18.—A Public Procurator may taise an 
objection (within seven days) against the decision 
of a Court of Correction, in cases where the pro- 
cedure for correction has been objected to at the 
commencement. 

Article 19.—A Court for Complaints shall ad- 
judicate upon complaints, after having heard the 
opinion of the Public Procurator, Should the 
Court consider the complaint to be well founded, 
it shall order a rehearing, and such subsequent 
proceedings shall be heard by the Court of Cor- 
rection which has jurisdiction in the case, 

Atticle 20.—Charges against judges for punish- 
able offences shall be make in open court, and 
evidence relating to the same taken in like manner, 

Article 21.—Notice of trial shall be sent to the 
Public Procurator and also to the defendant. 

Atticle 22,—Should the Court of Correction 
deem it necessary to hold a_ preliminary examina- 
tion, the Chief Judge of the Court of Correction shall 
order the judge of the Court where the trial is to 
take place, or the judge of a local Court within the 
limit of his jurisdiction, to hold the preliminary ex- 
amination. 

Article 23.—The judge so ordered to hold the 
preliminary examination shall obtain the neces- 
sary evidence, 

The judge holding the preliminary examination 
may summon the defendant and examine him 
upon the facts of the case. The defendant may be 
represented by counsel. Witnesses shall be ex- 
amined in accordance with the regulations of the 
Code of C al Procedure. 

Article 24.—The judge so ordered may entrust 
the examination of witnesses and gathering of fur- 
ther evidence to the judge of another court, 

Article 25.—The judge shall transmit a written 
statement of the examination and evidence to the 
chief of the Court of Correction after the prelimi- 
nary examination has been concluded, and shall 
serve the Public Procurator with a copy of the same 
within 24 hours. 

Article 26.—The Public Procurator shall record 
his opinion upon the documents and return the 
same to the Chief Judge of the Court of Correction 
within three da 

Articles 27.—Should the Court of Correction con- 
sider the preliminary examinations to be sufficient 
for the purpose, it may issue an order to proceed 
with the pleadings, or shall give judgment for the 
defendant. 
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Should it be found impossible to proceed with 
the pleadings at once, an order to suspend proceed- 
ings shall be issued, 

Article 28.—Judgment when given as provided 
in the last article shall be communicated both to 
the Public Procurator and to the defendant? 

Anicle 29.—The Chief Judge of the Court of 
Correction shall determine the date upon which the 
pleadings shall take place, and shall summon the 
defendant to a 

Article 30.—The pleadings shall be heard in 
camera. 

Artticle 31-—The hearing shall begin. with the 
reading by the court clerk of the Judge's decision as 
to the date of opening the case.” The Chief Judge 
shall first examine the defendant, next take evi 
dence, then hear the Public Procurator, then order 
the defendant to plead, and lastly call upon the 
defendant for his defence. 

Article 32.—Should the Court of Correction 
deem it necessary to hear fresh evidence offered 
by the defendant, or the Public Procurator, or ex 
officio, it may issue an order to postpone the 
pleading for another day. 

Atlicle 33.—The defendant may have the assist- 
ance of counsel, or be otherwise represented in 
Court. 

Article 34.—Sh 





























ald the Court of Correction 
consider that the evidence and pleading in a case 
is sufficient for the purpose, it shall conclude the 
case, and, alter consultation, proceed to deliver 
judgment. 

Atticle 35.—Judgment shall, if possible, be 
given at once; if, however, judgment be reserved, 
the defendant and the Public Procurator shall 
within seven days receive a copy of the judgment. 

Article 36.—Judgment may ‘be delivered even 
though defendant or his counsel or representative 
may not be in attendance on the day of its deli- 
very. 

Article 37-—The Regulations of the Law for 
the Constitution of Law Courts shall be observed 
as to consultations and judgments, and the Regu- 
lations of the Code of Criminal Procedure as to the 
hearing of evidence. 

Acticle 38.—Kither the defendant or the Public 
Procurator may give notice of appeal within a 
petiod of 14 days, to be reckoned from the day on 
which judgment was pronounced, or from the day 
on which judgment was served on the defendant 
during his absence from court, as the case may be. 

Auticle 39.—Notice of appeal shall be given to 
the Court of Correction which delivered judgment, 

A statement of grounds of appeal shall be filed 
with a period of 14 days from the day on which 
notice of appeal is given, 

Article 40.— The Court of Correction shall serve 
copies of the notice of appeal and of the statement 
of the grounds of appeal on the party concerned. 

The tespondent shall file his statement within 
14 days from the day on which he was served with 
the notice of appeal, 

Article 41.—The Court of Correction shall trans- 
imit its documents to the Court of Appeal at the 
expiration of the period mentioned in the last 
article. The Chief Judge of the Court of Appeal 
shall summon the defendant and inform him of 
the date of pleading. 

Article 42.—The Court of Appeal may take 
evidence which was not produced at the first hear- 
ing, if it is forthcoming. The re-examination of 
witnesses examined at the first hearing shall only 
be permitted when there is a full presumption that 
a witness’s statement may differ on some import- 
ant point, or that some new or important fact is 
intended to be proved. 

Examination ex-officio may take place at any 
time, * 

Aiticle 43.—The Regulation of Articles 30-37 
shall apply to the proceedings ata second hearing. 

Aiticle 44.—Should an appeal be deemed to be 
frivolous or without good grounds it shall be 
dismissed, and the costs shall be borne by the ap- 
pellant, 

Should an appeal be deemed to be on good 
grounds, it shall be upheld, and the judgment of 
the Court below shall be quashed, anda new judg: 
ment shall be delivered by the Court of Appeal; 
costs to go with the judgment. 

The documents shall be returned to the original 
Court, together with a certified copy of the judg- 
ment, after the appeal is concluded, 

Article 45.—The Regulations of the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure shall be observed as to the com- 
pilation of written notes, the reckoning of periods, 
and the service of documents. 

‘The Regulations relating to Costs of Judgment 
in Criminal Cases shall be observed as to costs of 
proceedings for judgment in Courts of Correction, 

Article 46.—No judgment of the Court of Cor. 
rection may be executed unless it is conclusive. 

Article 47.—When judgment ina case of cor- 
rection has been delivered, the Chief Judge of 
the Court of Correction shall report the case to the 



















































Minister of State for Justice, and forward a copy 
of the judgment. 

Article 48.—Should a Court of Correction de- 
liver a judgment which entails a. reduction of 
salary, temoval to another Court, or suspension 
from office, the Minister of State for Justice shall 
execule the same. 

Cuaprix 5.—Susrension rom Orrice. 


Article 49.—Judges shall be suspended from 

office in the following case 

(1.) Wheu under detention (kory2) or criminal 
process, 

(2.) When sentenced to punishment involving 

loss of office under criminal judgment. 

(3.) When sentenced. to dismissal from office 

by correctional judgment. 

Auticle 50.—In cases where a judge has under- 
gone fixed judgment of punishment by detention 
under criminal judgment, his office shall, as a 
matier of course, be suspended till the expiry of 
his term of punishment. 

Atticle 51.—A Court of Correction may suspend 
a defendant from office until the conclusion of the 
procedure of a correctional judgment, ex officio or 
according to the statements of the Public Pro- 
curator at any time, if it appears that a case of 
correction before it involves correction, change of 
place, suspension of or dismissal from office. “The 
opinion of the Public Procusator must be taken 
when the decision is given ex officio. 

. A Court of Correction may decide on suspend- 

ing a defendant from office at any time during 

the procedure of a criminal judgment, up to con. 
clusion of such criminal process. 

Article 52.—Official acts of a judge after he has 
been suspended from office by the decision of a 
Corresticnal Court shall as a matter of course be 
void. 

Auticle 53—No defendant may appeal against 
a decision of suspension from office. 

Carrer 6.—RELATION HETWEEN PROCESSES oF 
Correcrionat anp CutMinaL JUDGMENTS. 
Article 54.-—No process of correctional judgment 

can be opened against a defendant during the trial 

of a ciiminal judgment regarding the same matter. 

In cases where a criminal process has been be. 
gun against a defendant regarding the same cases 
before judgment is given by a Correctional Court, 
the process of correctional judgment shall be sus- 
pended till the day on which the other judgment 
in the case is given. 

Atticle 55.—The process of a correctional judg- 
ment may be begun or continued even if a suit 
in a Ciiminal Court regarding the same acts has 
been dismissed or sentence of not guilty passed. 

Should a defendant undeigo sentence of punish. 
ment which does not involve loss of office, by 
criminal judgment, he may be tied again by a 
Correctional Court. 

Cuaprer 7—Surrtemenrary Ruues. 

Axticle 56.—Acts involving liability to correction 
shall be tried in accordance with this law, even if 
they have been committed before the carrying into 
practice of the same. 

Article 57.—This law shall come into force on and 
alter the Ist day of the rith month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji, 





















































PORT REGULATIONS. 
ge 
Law No. 83. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Regu- 
lations relating to the punishment of offenders 
against the Rules as to Naval and other Important 
Ports, and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated September 12th, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
: Count Yamagata Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Viscount KaBayaMa SUKENoRI, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 


Persons who contravene the Rules as to Naval 
and other Important Ports, decided by the Minister 
of State for the Navy in accordance with Law No, 
2, promulgated in the 23rd year of Meiji, shall be 
punished with major imprisonment for not less than 
11 days and not more than 1 year, or with fines of 
not less than yen 2 and not more than yen 50. 














Horsrorp’s Actp Puospuate. 
Ill Effects of Tobacco relieved by its use. 
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POLUNTEER ACCOUNTANTS AND | Article 5.—Colonial Militia shall fulfil supple-| (2) To convey to offices or boards its opinion as 
VETERINARY CADETS mentary military service during ten year aller le to the enactment, amendment, abolition aid 
i ! % nid shall Le 





= 
Impertat Oxpinance No. 195. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the appointment of Volunteer 
Accountant and Veterinary Cadets as commis 
sioned officers in teserve of the Accountant and 
Veterinary Departments of the Army, and order 
the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-Manual.) 
(Greai Seal.) 
Dated September 3rd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 





Count Orama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


(1) When a volunteer accountant cadet has 
passed a practical examination in accordance with 
Article 6 of the Regulations as to commissioned 
officers of the first and second reserves, the Pay 
master-General shall cause the paymaster of the 
corps to which he is attached to produce a certifi- 
cate guaranteering his fitness to become a com- 
missioned officer of the accountant department, 
being industrious, of good conduct, and sound edu 
cation, and if these are satisfactory, shall propose to 
the Chief of the Finance Bureau his appoint- 
ment asa paymaster of the 3rd rank; the latter 
shall submit the matter to the Minister of State 
for War with his opinion, If the Paymaster Ge- 
neral object to the certificate, he shall state such 
fact to the Chief of the Financial Bureau with 
his reasons; and the latter shall lay the matter 
before the Minister of State for War with such 
reasons, ‘The Minister may decide to refuse tothe 
candidate the status of a probationary commission- 
ed officer. Candidates who are thus disposed of 
shall be appointed clerks of first rank and or- 
dered to serve in the reserve, 

(2.) The appointment of volunteer veterinary 
cadets who have successfully passed a practical 
examination in accordance with Avticle 6 of the 
Regulations as to commissioned officers in the 
first and second reserves, as commissioned officers 
in reseive of the veterinary department shall be 
in accordance which Article 15 of the Regulations 
as Lo Commissioned officers serving with the colours 
in the Veterinary Department of the Army. Ifa 
candidate is deemed to be without capacity to 
Lecome a commissioned officer of the veterinary 
department, the Surgeon-General shall repart the 
matter to the Chief of the Veterinary Section of 
the Bureau of Military Affairs, who shall memo 
rialize the Chief of the Bureau, by whom the fact 
shall be intimated to the Minister of State for 
War. The latter may then decide to refuse to 
the candidate the status of a probationary com 
missioned officer, A candidate thus treated may 
be appointed chief stioeing-smith and be ordered 
to serve in the reserve. 



















































COLONIAL MILITIA, 
a 
Impzriat Onpinance No, 181. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
amendment of the Regulations relating to Colonial 
Militia, and order the same to be duly promul- 
gated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated August 291h, 1899. 
(Countersigned) 











Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 


Article 1.—Colonial Militia shall_be composed 
of colonial infantry, colonial cavalry, colonial ar- 
tillery, and colonial military engineers, and shall 
be set apart for the defence of Hokkaido, where 
they shall be stationed. 

Article 2,—Colonial Militia shall be organized 
as soldiers (in addition to their ordinary occupa 
tion of farmers), shall live in military houses which 
shall be provided for them, and shall take part 
in military drill, in cultivation, and in farming. 

Article 3.—Colonial Militia shall also be com- 
posed of volunteers from cities and prefectures who 
shall change their registered residence (/onseki) 
to Hokkaido and live there with their families. 

_ Article 4.—The term of service of Colonial Mili- 
tia shall be 20 years, the service with the colours 
being 3 years, in the first reserve 4 years, and 

























the second reserve 13 years, Should a ‘colonial 
militiaman be teleased from service during his term, 
owing to his attainment of the full age of forty 





years, or through death, or some other cause, a 
suitable male of the family shall be ordered to fulfill 
the remaining term of service, Such service may 


be remitted if there be no suitable male. 
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end of service in the second teserve, 
mobilised in time of war or other emerpency. 

Article 6,—The term for each stage of military 
service det Articles 4 and 5 shall be counted 
from April ist of the year in which the soldier 
enters the m 

Aiticle 7.—The terms may be prolonged even 
though the period for each stage has fully elapsed, 
should war or other emergency or the requirements 
of military discipline or the inspection of soldiers 
(Kwampei shiki) demand the same, or should the 
soldier be then in transit from or to, or be located 
in, a foreign country. 

Suppcementary RvLes. 

Article 8.—Colonial Militia enlisted before the 
carrying out of these regulations shall be treated 
according to the following distinctions — 

(1.) Those enlisted between the 8th year of 
Meiji and the 16th year of Meiji shall serve 
in the first reserve during 4 years and in the 
second reserve during 9 years. 

(2.) Those who were enlisted between the 17th 
year of Meiji and the 20th year of Meiji shall 
seive in the first reserve during 4 years from 
the 2qth year of Meiji, and in the second re- 
serve, afier the lapse of the above period, 
during 20 years, reckoned from the year in 
which they were enlisted. 

(3.) ‘Those who were enlisted in the 21st year 
Of Meiji shall serve in the first reserve during 
4 years from the 25th year of Meiji, and in the 
second reserve, alter the lapse of the above 
petiod, during 20 years, reckoned from the 
year in which they were enlisted, 

(4) Those who were enlisted in and after the 





























2and year of Meiji shall be treated in accord 
ance with these regulations. 
Article 9.—The mode of reckoning the terms of 





service of Colonial Mili 
year of Meiji shall be 
6 of these regulations, 

The term of service with the colours of those 
levied in the 22nd and 23rd years of Meiji shall 
be counted from the day on which they were in- 
cluded in the Colonial Militia, and their term of 
service in the first and second reserves from the 
day next to the lapse of the full term of the former 
service. 


ja levied before the 2ist 
ny accordance with Article 











These regulations shall come into 
force on aud after the Ist day of the 4th month of 
the 2gth year of Meiji. 








CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 
tee 
Law No. 81. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations telating to Chambers of Commerce, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sigu-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated September 11th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata Ariromo, 

Minister President of State. 
Mursu Munemirsu, 

Minister of State for Agriculture 

and Commerce. 








Article 1.—“ Commercial men” in these Regu- 
lations shall mean merchants and persons who are 
included in the classes of commercial occupations 
mentioned in Article 4 of the Commercial Code. 

Article 2,—Where the establishment of a Cham 
ber of Commerce is intended, commercial men of 
the locality who may be members in accordance 
with these Regulations, shall become projectors 
and obtain the permission of the Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce through the chief 
official of the locality. The number of projectors 
shall, however, be more than half of the number 
of members as settled by the bye laws of the Cham- 
ber. The chief official of a locality who has re. 
ceived notice as provided in the last paragraph, 
shall seek the opinion of the municipal or rural 
district assembly and shall submit the matter to 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
with his opinion thereon. 

Article 3—The boundaries of the locality of a 
Chamber of Commence shall be the same as the 
limits of the municipality, town, or village. One 
Chamber may, however, be established in a. dis- 
Uict formed by the union of several municipalities, 
towns, or villages, in accordance with the commer- 
cial circumstances of the locality. 

Article 4.—The business and powers of Cham- 
bers of Commerce shall be as follow :— 





























(1) To decide necessary means for the develope: | 


ment of commerce, and the prevention of its 
decline. 








mode of catrying into practice laws and veju- 
lations relating to commerce, and othe watts 
of commercial interest, 

(3.) To report to offices or boards on the actual 
Condition of commerce and statistics thereof, 

(4.) To answer questions put by offices or boards 
relating to commercial matters. 

(5.) ‘To supervise public buildings in which oc- 
Cupations ate cattied on, fms of commission 
merchants, and all other buildings telating to 
commerce in the locality. 

(6.) To take cognizance of the capacity, num- 
bers, and fees of commission merchanis. 

(7.) To arbitrate in disputes relating to the 
commerce of the locality at the request of the 
patties concerned. 

Atticle_5.—Commercial_ men of any locality 
where a Chamber is established, who pay income 
tax, shall have the right of electing members. 

Aiticle 6—Commercial men who pay income 
tax in the locality where a Chamber is established, 
and who are above 30 years of age, or commercial 
companies, shall have ihe right of being elected as 
members. 

Each company shall be represented by one per- 
son legally entitled to represent it. 

Article 7.—In regard to the property qualif- 
cation for election and the right to be elected 
members, as provided for in Articles 5 and 6, the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
may decide the amount of income tax or may 
specially include national taxes in such qualifica- 
tion by an ordinance of the Department, in ace 
cordance with the circumstances of the locality, 

Atticle 8.—The following persons shall not have 
the right to elect or be elected members :— 

(1) Idiots and lunatics. 

(2.) Those who have been punished with ma- 
jor imprisonment for not less than one yeary 
or have been punished for offences calculated 
to injure commerce, agriculture or industries, 
offences against property, offences against 
morals, or offences against credit, and in 
whose cases three years have not yet elapsed 
since the expiry of their full term of punish- 
ment or the date of their pardon, 

(3.) Those whose public rights have been with: 
drawn or suspended, 

Atticle. 9.—The number of members shall he 
decided by the bye-laws of each Chamber, but shall 
not be less than 15 or more than 50. 

Atticle 10.—Members shall not receive any sal- 
ary; their term of office shall be four years, half of 
their number being subject to re-election every 2 
years, and the members to resign office for the 
first 1éelection shall be decided by drawing lots. 

Article 11,.—Members who are elected may not 
object to take office or resign during: their term of 

ce, without obtaiiing the decision of the Claes 
ber except in the following cases 

(1.) Those who prove that they cannot discharge 
the duties of their office owing to sickness or 
old age. i 

(2.) Those who prove that they cannot reside 
constantly in the locality of the Chamber, owing 
to the nature of their occupations. 

Atticle 12.—Those who resign office in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the last article may be 
punished by a penalty of not more than yeu 200, 
according to the decision of the Chamber. 

Atticle 13.—The election of members shall be 
conducted by committees appointed by the head- 
men of rural districts or municipalities, who shall 
decide the date and place; and the expense af 
such elections shall be borne by the Chambers. 

Article 14.—Meetings of a Chamber under para- 
graphs, 2, 4,and 7 of Article 4 shall not be open 
to the public. 

Open meetings not mentioned in the last para 
graph may be prohibited by order of the Minister 
of Siate for Agriculiure and Commerce, or by 
decision of the Chambe: 

Auticle 15.-A Chamber may assess reasonable 
fees to be paid by the parties concerned, in the 
cases mentioned in paragraph 7, Article 4. 

Atticle 16.—A Chamber shall hold property in 
the same way as a person of legal status. ‘i 

Anticle 17—A Chamber may elect special 
members to the number of not more than one-fifth 
of the settled number of members, and permit 
them to attend its meetings. Special members ca 
not, however, take :part in its decisions. Special 
members shall be elected in respect of their ex 
perience in sciences, arts, or commerce. 

Article 18.—The financial estimates of the ex: 
penditures of a Chamber must be sanctioned 
by the Minister of State for Agriculture and 
commerce, through the local chief, The settled 
accounts of the financial estimates shall be repo 
ed to the Minister of State for Agriculture a 
Commerce, through the local chief. 

Article 19.—The expenditure of each Chamber 
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shall be levied from persons who have the right of 
election, and the mode of assessment shall be 
decided by the Chamber and receive the sanction 
of the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com: 
merce, through the local chief. 

Should any one fail to pay the amount assessed 
at the proper time, it may be collected by the 
collector of local taxes for the locality. 

Persons who fail to pay the amounts assessed 
when tequired by the collector, shall be deprived 
of the right to elect or be elected members dur 
ing not less than four years and not more than 
eight years, and be liable to fines of net more than 
yen 200. 

Atticle 20.—The bye-laws of each Chamber shall 
regulate the following matters under the decision 
of the Chamber, and must be sanctioned by the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce, 
through the local chief =— 

(1) Rules for the election of members. 

(2.) Rules of debate. 

(3.) Rules for the conduct of miscellaneous 








(4.) The offices and rights of officials. 
(5.) Rules of Arbitration. 

(6.) Rules of Finance. 

(7.) Rules for the supervision of public buildings 

and places of occupation, 

Article 21.—If the Minister of State for Agri 
culture and Commerce deems that a Chamber has 
exceeded its powers or caused injury to commerce, 
he may suspend its meetings, and order the re- 
election of a part or the whole of the officials or 
members in accordance with the circumstances. 

Article 22.—The Minister of State for Aguicul- 
ture and Commerce shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of these regulations, and shall issue 
the necessary orders relative thereto, 
































THE PARCELS POST. 
gd 
Law No. 82. 

We hereby give our sanction to this Regulation 
relating to the release from Customs Duty of goods 
exported to foreign countries by Parcels Post 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated September 12th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata ARiToMo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Matsugata MasaYosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Goro SHosrro, 
Minister of State for Communica- 
tions. 


Goods exported to foreign countries by parcels 
post shall be free from customs duty. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
EE ea, 
TREATY REVISION. 


To THE Epitor o 1He “JAPAN Matt.’” 
Sir,—It seems to me that your correspondent, 
nxious Wainer of 1886,” has given some excel 
lent advise to the incorrigibles who oppose treaty re. 
vision, He recommends them, if they cannot trust 
Japanese law, imperfect though it may be, to 
put their houses in order,” ‘close all accounts,” 
and “shake the dust of Japan from their feet.” 
Inasmuch as many of the objectors are narrow. 
ninded enough to look ouly after their own selfish 
interests, they might naturally be expected to dis- 
regard the advantages accruing from treaty re 
sion to other natio in respect to international 
and commercial relations. Moreover, as treaty 
revision is a simple act of justice toward Japan,” 
“let justice Le done, though the heavens fall,” 
and the incorrigibles also! If they cannot trust 
the Japanese people, let them leave, and their 
placés be filled by those who can trust, Thave an 
idea that if a man acts honestly and tieats kindly 
the Japanese people, he will be treated kindly, 

Yours, &¢., CLEM. 

Mito, September 19th, 1890. 























“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM,” 


‘Yo THE Epitor o THE Japan Mary.” 
Sir,—It stands well to reason that in all con 
tentions and business disputes between the Japa- 
nese and foreigners, the fault is not al/ on the side 
of the former; and amongst multitudinous letters 
that have recently found their way into print it 
has somewhat astonished me that only one word, 
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though a very emphatic one, hasbeen conte. 
buted in their detence. Business disputes occur 
all over the world; a wise and fair man, before 
too teadily pronouncing an opinion, or giving 
a verdict, should caretully examine those two 
sides that belong to every question. It would 
be ridiculous aud ungencrous to. say that fo- 
teigners are never in the wrong in their Wansac. 
tions with Japanes some iustances they bring 
out imperfect goods, not quile up lo sample 5 either 
too light, too flimsy, off shade, or in some other 
way not equal to slips from which 
contracts ade, and the majority ol] 
disputes arise on that account. This is not 
the result of any wish on the part of the 
foreigner to do anything unfair; in fact he is 
scrupulously trying to be exact inal these items ; 
but some irregularity in the manufacture, or 
some piece of machinery at home, causes certal 
defects in goods to be apparent on their arrival, 
and although makers in England may have take 
the greatest pains, and gone most carefully to work 
with an honest wish that goods should be quite up 
to the muster, they have not succeeded, ‘Then the 
dispute begins at this end, the Japanese wanting 
lowance, and it is the question of the account 
of this reduction in price which causes many co 
tentions. Whilst freely admitting that the Japa- 
nese often bleed us with some profusion on’ such 
occasions, it cannot be said that they alone are in 
fault, as the blame or misfortune aitaches to the 
importer’s friends. The latter has his opinions as 
to what allowance should be sufficient; the Japanese 
dealer has also his view. We all know that the 
opinion of a seller is often leagues asunder from 
that of the buyer, but the fault is not entirely 
) the Japanese. Disputes of this nature are 
sometimes allowed to widen into great difficulties, 
and whilst one side has his opinion that heis being 
hardly treated, his client holds quite another view, 
the justice of the case being probably between the 
two. 

Japanese do not repudiate contracts so often as 
find themselves unable to carry them out. In bad 
times, not being ina position to get the where. 
withal, they dawdle, prolong their term for delivery, 
keep making fresh excuses, no doubt some of them 
knowing perfectly well they cannot redeem theit 
goods, but many mote trying their utmost in the 
meantime to get the dollais together, but failing 
throngh sheer inability to do so; and having no 
credit granted, cannot take delivery. If firms re- 
ceived no credit in England, the same ora greater 
difficulty would be experienced, Of course some 
Japanese dealers are less conscientious than others, 
and fairly come under the category of being the 
reverse of straightforward; others, the majority, 
deserve much gentler designations. 

‘There are some native merchants so straight and 
upright in their dealing that if any one of them were 
guilty of any trickery he could be unable to carry 
on his business in Yokohama at all. Especially is 
this true amongst the metal dealers, who, although 
when goods are rusty or late in arrival, or in any 
other way out of the line of contract, they insist upon 
reductions at times that seem unfair and in excess 
of the difference and damages appraised by a fo: 
reigner, nevertheless much prefer giving contract 
price, and observing contract conditions if they can 
have goods perfect and in time, When a foreigner 
orders an article anywhere and receives it dam- 
aged or deteriorated in any way, dors he calmly ac. 
cept it at original price without any demur? “Tt is 
always a matter of opinion as to the money value 
of the depreciation of any item of merchandise, a 
light damage making it often no more valuable 
than a second-hand article. The native mer- 
chants are so trustworthy, that many of us 
have done good and honest business with them 
into the tens of years, and longer. The large 
purchasers of yarn, Italians, shittings, ete.— 
all standard imports—ae men to have con- 
fidence in, or why are they ina position to get 
their contracts accepted year after year? Hard 
times produce business difficulties, and render 
many contractors unable to take their goods at 
stipulated time, and were the Japanese more 
inclined to meet us as to paying bank interest on 
extra time the goods temain in our godowns, and 
lo pay our actual extra outlay in insurance and 
godowns rent—the Japanese are very hard and un 
fair in these particulars—ihey would havea mach 
better character than is given to them by foreigners 
generally. 

Competition in all countries interferes with in- 
dividual firms, Each metehant thinks that by 
extra care and watching, and prudence, he can} 
prevent Japanese who may have wronged others 
from being able to injurie him. Or one fim has a 
large stock which it wishes to turn into money, and 
considering all disputes between natives” and 
other foreigners as their affuir—does not in- 
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terfere, not being quite certain that the Japanese 
is the only party in the wrong. Referring, 








lastly, to the fact that native meictrants-are. unjust 
when, having bought goods at a fixed price, they 
want a reduction becatise exchange has gone up, 
nd even urge the still paltrier pretext that they 
would lose money, it should be noted that al- 
though their action is manifestly unfair, they 
behave thus, as a general tule, only when the 
difference is very great, and the small dealers are 
the chief delinquents. it must not he forgotten, 
either, that the present crisis of exchange calls for 




















exceptional manipulation on the past alike of 
ives, foreigners, aud banking institutions: 
Some years ago, having made a contract for 





some goods, and exchange failing cousiderably, 
one large native dealer willingly paid me the 
difference. [have had pleasant intercourse, with- 
out disputes, with native merchants for very 
many years, and trust the word of my clients as 
T would do that of almost any foreign firm. 


Yours obediently, 





HEAR BOTH SIDES. 
Yokohama, September 19th, 1890. 


‘THE POLICE, 


To tHe Eprror of THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—I should like to say a good word for the 
Japanese Police, as I seein your paper that they 
have been roughly handled of late in some of 
the Settlement papers. I fancy the editors of 
those papers have little idea what police duty 
is like. As [have done Provost duty in gatrison 
towns in England, India, and Egypt, I speale from 
experience, and can sympathize with the Settle- 
ment police, knowing that the handing of mad 
drank men is far from a pleasant task, or one 
calculated to improve the temper, especially when 
the prisoner tries his best to disable one. In 
such acase the Police in self-defence must use 
force, and if the prisoner gets the worst of the 
argument I cannot see why he is to be commiser- 
ated with for that which he has brought on him- 
sell, [have nothing official to do with the force, 
but I meet some of them every day, and I will 
say that nowhere have | met with greater civility 
than fiom the Japanese Police. [think the gist 
of the whole affair is that those who run them 
down do not know them. 


Yours, &c., N 
Tokyo, September 2oth, 1889. 














“ STEADFAST.” 





To THE Epitor or THe “ Japan Matt.” 








Sir,—I have read in one of your local contem- 
poraries a communication on “Treaty Revision, 
signed “ Steadfast.” Steadfast is filled with fear- 


fal notions of what would transpire if foreigners 
were (0 come under the jurisdiction of Japanese 
Couts, He assumes, and perhaps believes, that 
the administration of the Courts would be de- 
fective for want of legal ability in the judges, 
even if the laws were honesily administered by 
them. He also believes that if opportunity was 
given the Government there would be oppiessive 
laws passed discriminating against foreigners, just 
for thelust of the thing. He objects to any advance 
in the tariff rates as now established. “Luxuries, 
such as the foreigner uses, are, he fears, to be 
taxed much higher than now, Possibly “'Stead- 
fast” might have done better than advance that 
idea, as he must know that with the present rate 
of exchange—and it is likely to go higher and 
stay there—he will have to pay for his luxuries 
fewer dollais than he has paid for many a year. 
Even if the tariff should be doubled, his Ireland 
brew of whisky, and his Plymouth gin will 
not cost him any more than formerly. Neither 
will any other luxury. I suppose Steadfast” 
must be an Englishman: an Englishman of as 
stout a heart as even a Lowder or a Brooke, even 
more of a defender of British rights than they both 
iunched together. [like a man of his kind, be- 
cause one knows where to find him. Evidently 
he has been against treaty revision from away back, 
and is now consistent with bh self, Of his reasons 
wherewith he fortifies himself in his position Edo not 
think much, His fear of the mullitudinous taxes 
and tates that will be imposed by the Government 
if treaty revision goes through might have real 
foundation, and yet as_an Englishman, delighted 
ith English modes, English law, and of couse 
with taxes, an income tax especially, as levied by the 
English Government, Tcaunot for my life see why. 
he should fear the most that Japanese statesmen 
could devise in that direction, But Japanese imposi- 
tion of taxes would not be English, you know. It is 
curious that the “Steadfast” man did not remember 
that the Englishman at home is taxed almost out 
of his boots, in one way or another ; exemption for 
so long in Japan has perhaps clouded his memory 
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aluut home taxes, and no doubt he was of that 
dignity at home that he was called upon by the 
tything man and collector of taxes, The man who 
does not pay taxes to his heart’s content in England 
must be pretty low down in the world, so low that 
he cannot fall any lower in the social scale. If 
treaty revision goes through on the lines protested 
against, the condition of most of the residents in 
Japan would not be altered in a degree large 
enough probably for them to perceive the dif- 
ference. Law abiding men have no fear of inade- 
quate laws or of incompetent judges; they never 
get into Court. Mr. Lowder, the front of the pre 
sent agitators of treaty revision, probably has no 
fear regarding himself and his interests person- 
ally. A pet of the Government for many years, and 
in the receipt of a munificent salary for those ma 
years, the recipient of two decorations, and now 
when no longer actually in the Japanese service, a 
pensioner of the Government, he need not fear 
molestation. Probably, ‘ Steadfast,” would find 
that he was let alone about as much as he desired 
to be, and in no danger of oppression. Brooke of 
the éerald stands in danger of wholesome restraint, 
these is no doubt; every one appears to Inow it, 
and evidently he has a satisfying sense of it him- 
self, That he should fear tliat the tone of his abuse 
of all things Japanese will have to be modified 
is natural. Unrestrained he has poured out his 
vernom without stint; no doubt he fears a day 
may come when he will be compelled to attempt to 
be courteous and decent in his place. The mer- 
chants who complain of Japanese waders and 
Japanese Courts, fiom their own showing have 
hothing to fear from treaty revision. If there is no 
way by which they can compel their customers to 
keep their contracts and be honest, the evil cannot 
be augmented in that regard. As “ Anxious 
Warner of 1886,” puts it, five years notice, 
five years of preparation, five years of probation 
of the Japanese Court, five years of waiting and 
watching should belong enough for the most lag- 
gard to be ready to act in his own interest. Pro: 
bably all the Consular corps would vote for an 
indefinite extension of time. Yokohama is a plea- 
sant place. If five years is not long enough for Mr. 
Lowder and Mr, Brooke and their following, can 
they tell us how many years are necessary for 
us to cling to Consular jurisdiction. If they are 
not all at sea, they must have atrived at some de- 
finite conclusion as to the term of years the Japa- 
hese must continue to listen to their contamely 
and abuse. Really [ think it is here that the 
shoe pinches. No Consular jurisdiction, and mud 
slinging will be at a discount: exemption fiom 
control begets undue contempt for wholesome 
restraint, A few of the residents of Yokohama 
have need for some controlling influence under 
some laws that will compel them to respect the 
feelings of the Japanese people. 


Yours, &c., A FIVE-YEARS MAN. 
Yokohama, September 24th, 1890. 































































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
SS ae 
(From our SreciaL CorResPonvent.) 








San Francisco, Sept. 4th, 

‘The Senate continues to devote its time to the 
‘Tariff Bill, sections of which pass daily by strictly 
party votes. The majority in the Senate does not 
affect to listen to argument, but blindly votes for 
the bill as reported by the Committee. [twas 
shown that the provision increasing the duty on 
glazed granite ware was in the interest of a mono- 
poly which had grown enormously ich under the 
duty as it stood; the Republicans did not answer 
the charge, but voted stolidly in favour of the 
crease. Tt was shown (hat this country exports 
seven to Great Britain, and that the proposed 
increase in the duty could not be justified even on 
protectionist grounds; it was voted without debate. 
Senator Paddock, Republican, pleaded for ase- 
duction in the duty on wire nails, which is a naked 
tax on the farmer; the majority made no reply, 
Hut voted the provision as it stood. When the 
clause increasing the duty on hand.saws was 
teached, it was shown that all the hand-saw fac 
tories in the country had been bonght up by one 
firm, Henry Disston and Sons of Philadelphi 
who had raised prices from 25 to 125 per cent 
Within three months; there was a laugh, but the 
Clause passed without debate by the usual majority. 

Meanwhile, it is currently believed that an} 
understanding has been reached between Me. 
Blaine and Mr. McKinley, by which the repeal of | 
the sugar duties shall be made conditional upon 
the repeal by sugar-growing countries of duties 
now levied on American produce. This Mr. 
































Blaine calls reciprocity. If Brazil, for instance, 
repeals her duty on Ametican flour and provisions, 
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we are to admit Brazilian sugar, where there is 
any, free. It does not seem to occur to the Sec- 
retary or to his friends in Congress that if we are 
going to adopt free wade with counties which 
agree to follow our example, consistency would 
require us to begin with England, which adr 
all our products except whisky and tobacco 
of duty. 

‘The true secret of the new appetite for recipro- 
city is probably Mr, Blaine’s willingness to lead his 
tivals into a hole, ‘They will all commit harakiri 

1 endeavouring to reconcile the principles of pro: 
tection with the practical working of free trade in 
spols, and when the country turns on them, and 
reviles them, Mv, Blaine will be able to say that 
matters would have eventuated differently if he had 
been at the helm, He let the secret out the other 
day, when he said that though he was as ardent a 
protectionists as ever, he believed the time had 
come when the farming interest required the ex- 
tension of our foreign markets. His idea is to ride 
the storm, other men—Mirabeau for one—tried that 
but, if [remember corvectly, they were generally 
volled over by the waves. 


Honest protectionists see every question of pol 
tical economy through a medium which distorts, 
There is a bill before Congress to imposea heavy tax 
on the manufacture of “compound lard.” Thisis an 
article which is made of cotton seed oil, and answers 
the purpose of lard for many uses. As it can be 
produced more cheaply than lard, its introduction 
into the market has interfered with the profits of 
the great porl-packers of Chicago and Cincinnati; 
it is they who have demanded that Congress shall 
protect genuine lard, in. the interest of the honest 
farmer, Another bill, which is demanded by the 
friends of morality, proposes to make time bar 
gains in products of the soil illegal. ‘The farmers 
are told that the Republican party, in its jealous 
concern for their welfare, proposes to put a stop to 
the gambling that is going on among the bulls 
and bears in wheat and pork. Both commodities, 
it is said, would sell for more money if there was 
no speculation in them, When a man once gets 
inoculated with the views of protection, he can see 
nothing clearly. 

An awkward accident threatens to complicate 
matters in Central America. A political exile from 
Guatemala, named General Barrundia, entered 
the Guatemalan port of San Jose, on board of an 
American vessel. She was boarded by the capt 
of the port, at the head of an armed guard, and 
the surrender of the exile was demanded. | ‘The 
American captain refused to allow him to be taken 
from the shelter of the American flag. The port 
captain teturned to shore, and presently reappear: 
ed with an order from Minister Mizner, directing 
the captain to surrender Barrundia. Instead of 
tearing the order in pieces, aud sending the Gua- 
temalans back into their boat, the captain weaken- 
ed, and pointed the way to the state-room where 
Barrundia was sitting reading. The door was 
broken open, and when the unfortunate exile ap- 
peared, he was shot dead by the guard. Some 
days have passed since the news of. the 
ouirage reached this country, but public opinion 
is only suspended in the hope that further intelli 
gence may modify the story. Not many days 
will elapse before Mr, Blaine will have to take a 
position on one side or the other. A furious 
outburst of indignation is one of the possibilities 
of the future. 

Madame Barrundia has addressed a pathetic 
appeal to the President, charging Mizner with 
having been the cause of her husband's death 
Mr. Harrison replies that he has no official in- 
formation on the subject, but that it will receive 
his most careful attention. 


Bulletins which are periodically issued from 
the census bureau shed some light on the work 
which has been accomplished by Mr. Porter and 
his assistants. ILappears that the population of 
the country will foot up about 64,000,000 as 
against something less than 50,000,000 in 1880. 
This growth ought to be satisfactory to every 
one, but in pait it is not. We have bragged 
so lustily during the past ten years that” it 
would have been hard to please us. ‘The 
fifteen odd millions of new inhabitants appear to 
have been distributed between New York, Illinois, 
Dakota, California, and the Southern States, the 
largest ‘gain being in New York, which, however, 
complains that the census has not done it justice. 
Three States show a decline in population, Towa, 
Vermont, and Nevada, The decline in the two 
latter was expected. Nevada is shrinking in con- 
sequence of the reduced output of the mines. 
Vermont has been stagnant for a couple of gene- 
tations: as one of her most cifted sons-—Stephen 
A, Douglas, said :—“ Tt is a good State to be born 

provided you leave it as soon as possible a 
ward.” In the East, the decline of Lowa is a 
tothe pervicious effects of probibitionism, which has 
checked immigration, and driven out of the State 










































































people who object to the supervision of their private 
lives by state officials : but the gradual reduction 
in the yield of the wheat lands bordering on the 
iver has likewise held. ‘The census returns indicate 
that the grain states of the central valleys of the 
continent, which were filled up with people between 
1850 and 1880, and whose rapid growth was the 
phenomenon of those days, have reached the limit 
of their development for the present. ‘There is not 
much profit in raising wheat—at the tate of 15 
bushels to the acte—to sell on the farm at 50 cents 
a bushel; and corn, worth not over 25 cents a 
bushel on the farm, is even a less profitable crop. 


‘The Secretary of the Treasury continues to buy 
silver at 1.19 or 1.20 per ounce. His purchases 
have not yet been so large as to deplete the stock 
which speculators had laid in at 10 cents or 15 
cents an ounce helow these figures to sell to the 
Government. When their supply is exhausted, 
as it soon must be, it will be safe to look for 
a further advance to 1.25 or over. At 1.29, 
silver reaches its old parity with gold, and 
the law does not permit the Secretary to pay 
more than that figure. But he announees that 
he will buy his 4,500,000 ounces per month 
regularly, if he has lo pay 1.29 for the whole. 
Operators have thus a pretiy sale thing in buying 
silver at present rates or anything like them. Silver 
plate has gone up 3 spoons, forks, and other silver 
goods are quoted at an advance of 15 per cent. over 
the prices of June last. : 

The San Francisco cruiser has done better than 
her contract required ; she steamed 19.5. knots on 
a stretch, and the builders are entitled to « bonus 
of something like $200,000 from Government. Con- 
sideting that we have neither inion nor coal on this 
coast it seems queer that we should beat the 
eastern shipyards in steel ships. 

‘The Knights of Labour have been beaten, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, in their warfare with the 
New York Central. ‘The locomotive engineers re- 
fused to strike, and the Central managers found 
no difficulty in replacing the other tain hands 
and switchmen, There 1s plenty of unemployed 
labour in the East, and some of it is skilled. Our 
striking iron moulders in this city are supposed to 
be still on strike, but the work yoes on as usual at 
the foundries, and but for the appeals to the public 
for aid for the strikers’ families, it would not be 
known that the strike was still on, 

Mr. George has returned from Australia, and is 
preaching hissingle tax doctrines in the East. His 
following is not large. There are many who be- 
lieve that there is something in the single tax 
theory; but people generally lost faith in George 
when he fought his duel with Mr. Hewitt, and was 
so badly worsted. 









































LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
peg 
(From an Occastonat CorresPonsNt.) 





New York, August 27th. 

Yokohama seems nearer New York than it once 
did. As we left the shores of Japan the Captain 
of the China remarked, ‘We'll put you into San 
Francisco next week.” "The promise was redeem 
ed, To be in Europe and America the same week 
was a pleasant experience in 1887. To be in Asia 
one week and in America the next, is now another 
pleasant memory. We passed the Oceanic one 
evening at sunset, a few hundred yards distant 
and atierward learned that her passage was but 
six miles in distance and two hours in Gime longer 
than ours. ‘The calculations of ocean steamers 
are now so nice that their time tables ave almost 
as exactly kept as are those of tailways. Fatali- 
ties are fewer, 

Allantic steamers are busy breaking the secords. 
They also break their machinery and occasionally 
collide with an iceberg, or burn up, Ol course 
there is no racing. That would not do. Just now 
we are waiting, however, for the arrival al Fasinet 
Light of two of the record smashers referred lo. 
One was five miles aliead off Sandy Hook. | Par- 
ticular attention had been given to the quality of 
coal, and to the petfection of the firemen’s sevice 
below. Each meant to do well, While there is 
ho race, the shortest possible course is taken and 
there is to be no unutilized motive power. It 1s 
only a trial of speed, a question of discipline of 
stokers, of steam: producing qualities of cval and 
of certain lines and cinves in nautical architectures 
Lookers on persist in calling it a race. 

There seems to be no lack of mone: 
here, althongh Wall Street speculators 
week got up a small panic that recalled the 
Black Fridays of long ayo, Millions have been 
put into blocks of residences and public buildings 
near Prospect Park during my absence of eleven 
months. One social dub only eight months old has 
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put up an elegant edifice which, with its adorn 
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will represent a quarter of a million 
dollars. 


It represents a purer club life than ordi- 
nary. Genuine Christian men are among its ma 
nagers. Their wives and daughters will be at 
ome amid the luxurious elegancies of the place. 
A halt dozen millions are promised to tunnel the 
Narrows and make Brooklyn water front the great 
distiibuting centre for the commerce of the Atlan- 
tic. Then comes another announcement, the 
scheme of a capitalist who has the “ rocks” to put 
it into execution, a solid man, if he be rightly 
named, Mr. Rockefeller. Twenty millions for 4 
university in this city. Our friends who carry 
their freight by water, the Baptists, are the ones 
who are happy. in this magnificent project, a pa- 
rallel to that big Californian university with a 
similar sum for a start. 

Notwithstanding abounding wealth there is 
great discontent. Shorter days and higher pay 
Are demanded by those whose wants increase 
faster than their needs. It would do people here 
a deal of good to look into a Japanese or Chinese 
home of the middle class and see how few our 
actual needs are. ‘The introduction of Wester 
life into the East, with all its advantages is intro- 
ducing not a few mischievous and disturbing ele 
ments, The tyranny of those oath bound bands 
whose strikes are getting (o be so frequent is felt 
more and more by the members. In spirit and 
methods they are wholly alien to our national life, 
“Lhey must go to the wall. God hasten the time! 
The unwillingness of the United Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers to hold up the recent revolt 
in this neighbouthood, practically killed the scheme 
of the Knights of Labour and led them to hin 
the abolition of the order if future co-operation 
was wanting. There are wrongs to be righted, 
but anarchy is not the remedy. Such lawless 
action is an assault on the security of society and 
of national life. The press properly calls on the 
United States Congress to take the matter in hand 
and make this obstruction of the United States 
mails and railway traffic henceforth impossible. 
Boards of arbitration shall be formed. Every 
citizen of this country has the right of chosing his 
own employer or employé and making terms 
mutually satisfactory. Any threat or ill-treatment 
in the exercise of his freedom is a blow against 
the personal liberty of the citizen. 

One of the new industries of the day is the Press 
Cutter. He is the Knight of the Scissors. Jour- 
nals from all over the land and from across the 
sea are read by his subordinates. If any name or 
theme is conspicuous he scents his game, States- 
men, bankers, capitalists, schemers, authors, 
artists, actors, everybody who has some project 
about and has stirred up interest friendly or 
hostile, attract the Press Cutter. Parties are 
informed by circular, enclosing a sample cl 
that for five dollars in advance 100 chipp 
be gathered and sent, or for forty dollars, a 
thousand as fast as found. Three different 
bureaus of cutters courteously call my attention to 
the wide-spread comments on the efforts in behalf 
of the indigent insane of Japan and China, The 
reading of substantially’ the same inaccurately 
reported interviews is not entertaining, even if 
freely offered. Particularly annoying is it to read 
pure fabrications or simply forgeries as where one 
daily of this city writes “IT met yesterday on 
Fulton St, and he said ”—an audacious falsehood. 
The Press Cutter, however, has come to stay. 
Fiction is swallowed where truth has no showing. 

‘We in the States are promised fifty lectures by 
Stanley, but unless his health improves even the 
stimulus of a thousand dollars an evening will be 
inadequate to keep him up. Dr. Talmage leads 
all lecturers in industry and pecuniary success. 
His new church edifice is soon to be occupied. Its 
lofty tower, the stone from Calvary, the rock from. 

































































Mat’s Hill, etc., will be in due time exhibited, 
A 


idy who greatly admires the brilliant preacher 
g Brooklyn some months ago. At the 
end of her visit she remarked, “There is one more 
place to go to. [can’t leave town without seeing 
Talmage’s Ruins!” So they took her down to 
Schermerhorn Street to the remains of the burned 
Tabernacle, to which she had given such a grue- 
some and grotesque epithet. Dr, Talmage is well 
on in the fifties, but not by any means in ruins,” 
No man walks more erect or does more work in 
addressing audiences. He tells what a ludicrous 

ag ‘a doctor out West made, when, feeling 
ill, Dr. Talmage asked advice of him. ‘The parson 
was unknown to the leech, who, solemnly said; “You 
need, sir, to exercise your lungs more! That's 
what's the trouble.” -A‘doctor in this city gave a 
young man a similar snap judgment without wait- 
ing for a history of the case.“ You need to walk 
more in order to regain your health.” “ Dear me 
Tin a letter carrier, sir, and have to walk over 
twenty miles a day.” 
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Latest.—The race no, the trial of speed, is de- 
cided in favour of the City of New York over the 
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Teutonic, by fifteen minutes! Also, it is now 
whispered that one cipher must be taken off that 
twenty millions promised for a university, making 
the stim two hundred thousand; further more that 
Mr, Rockefeller is not sure, but that the whole 
thing may be figurative if not fabulous. Such is 
life.” The process of disenchantment is constant, 
Illusions appear and disappear, Meanwhile jour- 
nalism, like a mirror, catches the phantasmagoric 
movements of society. He is wise who, out af the 
illusory and uncertain even gets a hint of, if not 
an impulse towards, what is sure and abidi 
Before my next reaches you the annual Hegeira 
will have had its return and materials for a newsy 
letter will abound. 











BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HAKODATE FOR 1889. 
pepe 
Consul PLayrair to Mr. Fraser. 

Hakodate, April 28th, 1890. 

Sir,—[ have the honour to forward to you my 
Report on the Frade aid Shipping of the Port of 
Hakodate for the year 1889, accompanied by the 
usual tables, as follow. 

[.—Keturn of articles of import. 

II.—Retutn of articles of export. 

ILL.—Table showing the total value of all articles 
exported from and imported to Hakodate to and 
from foreign countries during the years 1888-89. 

1V.—Return of all shipping at the port of 
Hakwdate in 1889. 

V.—Return of toreign residents and firms. 

Imports during 1889 show an increase over those 
of 1888 to the extent of nearly 17,5162. This was 
mainly due to the pipes and other material 
cessary for the construction of the waterworks 
here, which material amounted to over 12,2961. 
In the above calculations I have not included ‘the 
value of Welsh coal transhipped in the harbour 
to British war-vessels in 1888, as it did not appear 
in the customs returns, The amount of coal 
transhipped in harbour to British men-of-war 
during 1889 was about 1,200 tons of Australian 
coal, valued at 2,5061., as against 2,127 tons of 
Welsh coal, valued at 8,6252. 4s. od., in 1888. 

‘The other imports were of the usual miscellaneous 
nature. Exports amount in value to 121,694/. os. 
6d., showing an increase over the previous year of 
39,0501. 6s. 8d. 

‘Yhis increase is mainly due to the lar 
of sulphur, and the better prices obti 
seaweed, 

The total of sulphur during 1889 was 14,421 tons, 
valued at 34,627/. 9s. 10d., as aginst 3,609 tons, 
valued at 8,681. 115. gd., in 1888, an Inciease of 
25,5951. 18s. 1d. Prices show no material changes 
from those of previous years. Freights in 1888 
were not sufficiently high to induce ships to 
come here to load sulphur, for while 1888 
only three ships carried sulphur from here, d 
ing last year, better rates being obtainable, ni 
vessels took away cargoes, four to New York 
five to San Francisco. 

T learn that during 1889 the total output at 
Kushiro was 9,678 tons, of which 9,606 tons were 
sold. The values given are: for best quality at 
Hakodate, 15 dol. per ton; inferior, 12 dol. 30 c. 
per ton, or 2/. 6s, 8d. and x1. 5s. 8d. respectively, 
and the rate of freight from Kushiro to Hakodate 
was about 2 dol. (6s 3d.) per ton, 
rhe export of seaweed shows a decrease in the 
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ment over those of 1888, the rates being asfollows:— 

To Shanghai, by Japanese mail steamers vid 
Yokohama, for longs , 30.c. per picul; by 
direct steamers 25 c. ‘To Yokohama, by Japanese 
mail steamers, fish manure, 30 c, per picul; long 
seaweed, 18 ¢.; sulphur, 14 c3 in bags, 18 4 
salmon, in bulk, 30 c.; dried fish, 24 c., and peas 
and beans, 14 ¢. per picul, The company also 
make a certain allowance in weight on most of the 
above articles, 

Freights for sulphur to New York averaged 


















-about 6 dol. 50c., United States gold, per ton, 





nging between 8 dol. and 5 dol. 50¢., United 
States gold, per ton. 

To San Francisco the rates were from 4 dol. to 
5 dol. gold, thus showing a considerable advance 
over those of previous years. 

Foreign shipping amounted during the past 
yeai—including those vessels which went to Otaru 
direct—to 32 ships, with an aggregate tonnage of 
32,162 tons, against 17 vessels, of 12,876 tons in 
1888, an increase of 15 vessels and 19,286 tons, 
One British steamer took machinery for the hemp 
factory direct to Otaru, and another made 13 trips 
during the year betwen Yokohama and Otaru, 
with Poronai coal, making 14 vessels, of 16,121 tons, 
visiting Otarn during the y: OF the total of 32 
vessels, in 1889, 21 were British, as against 7 in 
1888. 

Japanese shipping, steamers and foreign rigged 
vessels shows a considerable decrease, as compar- 
ed with the previous year, both in sailing vessels 
and steamers: the figures being 1,576 vessels of 
506,585 tons cleared in 1889, against 2,235 vessels 
of 636,857 tons cleared in 1888. 

There was an increase during last year of 19,853 


tons in the junk tade at this port as compared 
with 1888. 


Imports to Hakodate from other parts of the 
Hokkaido during last year amounted to 267,5730., 
and imports from the mainland to 803,4440.. 
making a total for the native import ade. of 
1,071,017, aS against 1,016,3691. for the year 
previous. 

These imports include such staples as rice, saké, 
soy, kerosene oil, and silk and cotton piece-goods, 
AS pointed out in previous reports, the gradual 
decrease in direct imports is accounted for by the 
fact that this town is supplied more and mor 
with foreign goods which have already paid duty 
at other Japanese ports. 

‘The exports from Hakodate to other parts of 
the Hokkaido during 1889 were 198,552, and to 
the mainland 348,218/., making a total of §46,770L. 
—the amount in 1888 being 477.7530. 

The chief exports from Hakodate for native 
consumption are marine products, such as salmon, 
seaweeds, fish, manure, herrings, &c. ‘The total 
native trade, therefore, was 1,017,787/., as against 
1,497,122. in 1888. 

‘The chief improvement effected lately was the 
completion of the waterworks. ‘These were com- 
menced in 1887, and concluded in September of 
last year. 

Tie water supply is obtained from the River 
Aka, about five miles distant, and the filterin, 
beds are some 220 feet above the sea-level. Water 
is brought into Hakodate in r2}-inch pipes to a 
reservoir on the hill side, whence it is distributed 
through the town. There are in the town 235, 
water posts, whence the inhabitants obtain their 
supply, and also 242 fire hydrants. ‘The pipes 
withstood the frost perfectly, although, on occa- 
sions, the thermometer showed 16 degrees of frost. 
The total cost of the waterworks was 240,648 dol., 












































quantity exported, but a large increase in value, 
the figures being in 1888 15,0274 tons, valued at 
53,3811. 6s., and in 1889 14,664 tons, valued at 
86,564/., an increase in value of 13,1821. 14s. This 
s explained by the fact that the take last year was 
below the average, and, the supply being con 
sequently limited, better prices were obtainable 
hoth anghai and on the main island of Japan, 
Shipments realised good profits, prices in Shanghai 
averaging, all round, about gs. per picul of 133% 
Ibs. Six-sevenths of the total export was shipped 
direct by Japanese, the remainder by Chinese 
merchants, whereas, till recently, the trade in this 
article was almost entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese. 

The trade in irico and cuttle-fish shows a slight 
increase over 1888, and trasactions allowed of nio- 
derate profits. ‘The figures for 1889 are 7,306. 16s. 
ad. and 7,6961. 4s. respectively. 

‘The total output of coal from the Poronai Mines 
during 1889 was 87,689 tons, but sales during the 
same pet ivd amounted to 87,775 tons, which fetched 
15,2521. 8s. 6d. at the pit mouth ; 30,200 tons were 
taken direct from Otara to Yokohama in foreign 
steamers, the value free on board at Otaru being 
12,5321. 4s. 1od., and about 30,000 tons were 
brought to this port. The price per ton in Hako- 
date averaged about 17s. 4d. during the year. 

Freights during 1889 show a marked improve- 



































equal, at 38. 13d., to 37,4751. 188. 3d. 

The hydrants have already proved of great 
sevice in extinguishing fires. 

The industrial school was burnt down and re- 
built during last year, The marine school was 
also destroyed by fire late in the winter, and has 
not yet been rebuilt. 

A large tract of land at the head of the harbour 
is being reclaimed by private enterprise, pre- 
sumably for building purposes. 

During last year the traffic on the Poronai- 
Otarn Railway was as follows :— 













Passengers carried No. 1842220 — 
Goods and baggage ons gory — 
Coal carried - = se 
Receipts from passengers a1 338 19 6 


Receipts from goods, &c. 


10,93: 
Receipts from coal 99794 


413 








Gross receipts. 





— £33,200 12 10 
Besides the above there were 3,280 immigi ants 
carried over the line without charge, while their 
laggage and certain articles for the use of the 
Government, amounting together to 2,365 tons, 
also wentlee. 

The sugar factory at Mombetsu was tansferred 
hy Government to a private company in 1887. 
The crop of beets last year, as compared with that 
of 1888, was less in quantity, but the percentage 
of sugar obtained was much larger. The area 
under cultivation is some 1,160 acres, and the 
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yield last year was 6,003 tons of beets, which 
produced 447 tons of sugar. OF this only some 55 
tons were sold, averaging 19/. 9s. 2d. per ton, the 
total sales amounting to 1,0701. 6s. 4d. The chief 
Markets are Tokyo, Hakodate, Kyoto, and Sendai. 
‘The stock in hand at the end of the year amounted 
to over 392 tons, valued at 6,664. 

‘The sugar factory at Sapporo is not yet in full 
working order, 

‘The hemp factory at ‘the same place has been 
erected. The buildings are mostly of brick, and 
the machinery—imported from France and Bel- 
gium—has been put in position, but the business 
Tast year was very trifling, ‘There is cne foreign 
employé at this factory. 

‘The population of Hakodate at the end of 1889 
was 57,808, showing an increase of 4,772 over the 
previous year. 

At the end of last year there were 69 foreign ve- 
sidents, of whom 33 were Chinese. There were, 
in addition, living at Sapporo two Am 
British subjects, and nine Germans ; at Kushiro, 
one British subject; and at Nemuro, two Americans. 

During last year go2,402 letiers and newspapers 
were collected, and 801,945 distributed by the 
Hakodate post-office, while 2,238,766 went through 
to other parts of the Hokkaido, During the same 
period 114,146 telegrams, costing 4,0880. 3s. 8¢., 
were sent from and 114,385 received at the local 
office. 

The aggreate number of days spent here in 1889 
by 19 men-of-war, of which 12 were British, four 
Russian, two French, and one German, was 431, 
and the number of men on board 4,301. 

A factory for cutting match-wood was started 
here in October last. The supply of wood in the 
Hokkaide able for making matches is abundant. 
It is said to be a kind of willow. 

Since the opening the business done was 670,500 
bundles, sold for 7312. ‘The wood is all sent to the 
Kobe and Ozaka’ match manufactorics, but the 
freights from here last year were rather high being 
about 6s. 7d. per 1,000 bundles: consequently, 
profits were not large. The concern is to be turn 
ed into a company, and its future seems very pro- 
mising. 

The Tanko Tetsudo, or Hokkaido Mining and 
Railway Company, has obtained Government per- 
mission to commence operations. The section 
between Muroran and Sorachi (130 miles) will be 
begun at once. The line is to start from Muroran 
and connect with the present Poronai-Otatu line, 
which latter will then become the property of the 
company, ‘The probable effect on this part of the 
above railway will be to attract trade to mote dis- 
tant parts of Hokkaido, and the amount of shipping 
and commerce here will probably greatly diminish, 

“The resolve of the Government to found a nor- 
thern capital at Chinbetsu, in the [shikari Valley, 
will also, most likely, prove prejudicial to the in: 
terests of the port of Hakodate, but the effects will 
not be felt for some years to come. 

The survivors of the terrible floods in Nara and 
neighbouring prefectures, to the number of 2,446, 
arvived in Hokkaido during November. They ave 
to be provided by the Government during the first 
twe years with provisions, hospitals, and schools, 
after which time it is expected they will be self- 
supvorting, 

‘The enlistment of the able-bodied of these 
immigrants in the Tonden-hei, or farmer-soldier 
corps, should add greatly to the value of that body 
of soldier 

‘They have been settled at a village in Ishikavi 
district, to which has been given the name of the 
New Totsukawa, from the place whence they came. 

‘The addition last year to the farmer-soldier 
population was 522 houses, 1,350 men, and 1,068 
women; and the total of immigrants arriving duc 
ing last year from other parts of Japan was 13,090 
persons. 

Import values in this report have been calculated 
at 3s. 13d. to the dollar. 

Export values and the values of local produce, 
&c., have been calculated at 3s. 14d. to the dollar 



























































Taste L—Rerurw or Articces or Inport To 
HAKoDATE DURING THE YEARS 1889-88. 















Value. 
Articles, 1839 1838+ 
£44. ena 
12,296 147 = 
$.910 17 © 651 11 10 
18,207 17-8 ogt tr 10 
Coals transhipped in harbour... 34§06 0. © sess 8,628 4 9 
* Exchange 3s. hd, tordol, 't Exchange js. 1d. to r dol. 





Tance IL—Rerorw or Articyes or Export 
Fyrom Hakopare purinc THE Years 1889-88. 











188. 1888.4 
Articles, Quantity. Value. antity. Value. 
Tons. 5. a Tons” Bd. 

aweed 14,694 60.564 6 0 tsor7t g3.38t 6 0 
siphur 14431 34,267 9 19 3,609 rey 


Miscellaneous 30802 108 
.a98E 191,094 0 6 18,030 Ra,043 13 10 
ja. tor dol.” t Exchange 31d. to t dol, 


016 1 

















Total cecse 
* Exchange 3 
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Tapeie I1L—Tas_e SHOWING THE VALUE OF ALL 
ARTICLES EXPORTED FROM AND IMPORTED TO 
HakoDaTE TO AND FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
DURING THE YEARS 1883 1889, 













Exports. Imports, 
Country, 1889. 1888, 1889, 1888. 
end fd oh Ba 
China we 87,293 18 8 7334018 9 = 
Americ Bose 9 = 
England ge 11755 9 8 *8,635 4 9 
Various 
countries, 13212 2 631 3442 2-H ATO 
Total... 199,691 © 6 86431310 120711 8 9.91616 


* Coals transhipped in harvour, 


Tante IV.—ReTuRW or acy Suiprixg ENTER: 
ED AND CLKARED AT THE Port oF HakopaTE 
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Sailing. Steam. Total. 

Number "Number Nomber 

‘of Tons. of Tons. of Tons, 

Nationality, Vessels. "Vessels. Vessels. 
British sess #486817 19,808 at 34,676 
Japanese’ (ioreign 
Fig iennse 299 244185 14834 639,501 2,133 663,486 
Japanese Gunie 
trade) any 8 
Americal _—- = 
German 3 ug 
Chinese = 1 TAs 












































he was literally blown to atoms. A couple of 
minutes after all that remained of the Ertougroul 
asa vessel had sunk, and the sea was full of men 
fighting tor lile, and floating débris. Many, ivix 
said, went mad; they threw ap their hands and 
sank. Osman Pasha, the Admiral, was swimming 
towards the shore when he was struck on the 
head by a spar and sank immediately. ‘Those 
who were saved were the strongest swimmers, for 
the shore was quite a mile anda half distant and 
there was a heavy sea tunning. Only 6 officers and 
57 of the crew reached the land and many of those 
are so fearfully injured that they are not 
expected fo recover, [It took the  lieutens 
and his comrade two hours to swim ashore, 
which they did without receiving any injury. 
Then they assisted some of those who were ex 
hausted or injured to land. Out of the six officers 
who survive one has a broken leg and auother 
a broken arm, while many of the men are badly 
hurt. We have not been able to ascertain exacily 
what steps were taken for the comfort of the men, 
but we understand that they were kindly treated 
by the Japanese in the neighbourhood, as indeed 
shipwrecked sailors invariably are. Yesterday the 
Boji Maru passed and was signalled from the shove 
by the men. Her captain teadily agreed to take 
two of the survivors on to Kobe and kindly pro: 
vided the lieutenant and the band-master, who 
were the best physically fitted to make the jour- 
ney, with the clothes of which they stood sv badly 
in need. 

We do not know what has been done in order 
to bring the remainder of the survivors to Kobe, 
but as there is no Twkish Minister in Japan and 
the Ertougroul came to this country specially for 
the purpose of presenting the Emperor with an 
Order, we presume the Japanese authorities will 
mate it their business to cate for the men, 



































Total... - 2048 78,973 HRS 661,516 3,993. 7: 

Total for 1888... 2,413 89,254 14691 $89,039 4,104 678,295, 
Cunaman. 

Sailiny Steam. ‘otal. 
Nationality. No. of Tons, No. of Tons. No. of Tons. 

Vessels." Vessel Vessels. 
4 4,868 17 19,808 at 24,676 
ig) eee 11a 30,046 404 416,530 1,576 506,585 

Japanese Gjunic 

trade) scene 7g 29650 — = = 21S 29,650 
American a 8979 = = 7 S070 
German... = "= 3 ng 3 nga 
Chinese -— = 1 "Bs bas 
Total. ses 958 69.643 4o8754 a8) 508,307 
Total for 188800 atte $8233 1,716 bo4,a74 2,827 663,497 
‘Taste V.—Rerurn or ForeiGy Resipents 1Nn 


Hakopatk on DucemBer 31ST, 1889. 











NaTIoNaLity. Resipexts. — FIRMS. 
Ametican ........ 

British. 

Chinese 


French. 
Russian 


Total. 
At Sapporo. 
‘At Sapporo. 
At Sapporo. 
At Kushiro, 
At Nemuro,.. 


2 British, 

9 Germans. 
+. T British, 
soe 2 Americans, 








THE LOSS OF THE “ERTOUGROUL.” 
as ae 
Early this morning (19th) the startling intelli 
gence reached Kobe that the Turkish man-of war 
Ertougraul, which left Yokohama on Sunday for 
this port, had been blown to pieces, and that 
only about a tenth of its large crew had survived. 
This information was brought to Kobe by two 
of the men who were saved—or rather who saved 
themselves. One is the band-master, the other 
a lieutenant, and they artived by the Bojé Maru. 
Of course they are utterly destitute, but knowing 
the proprietor of the International Hotel, in Divison 
Street, they went there and were taken in. A 
representative called upon them this morning and 
obtained the following particulars of the catas- 
trophe, As the men can only muster about half a 
dozen words of English between them, conversation 
would have been somewhat difficult but for the 
kindness of the proprietor and another gentleman 
who acted as interpieters 
he Ertongroul left Yokohama on Sunday, not 
on Monday as the Yokohama papers reported, at 
about eleven o'clock in the morning. — All went 
well until one o'clock on Monday afternoon, when 
a strong wind commenced to blow, increasing 
in violence towards night. ‘There was a heavy 
sea running at ten o'clock; they were off Oshima 
and the vessel was going at full steam. At that time 
a tertific noise was heard and all that followed was 
confusion. A terrible scene ensued. Men and 
officers were mosily below in their berths. ‘Those 
who were not killed on the spot rushed up on what 
remained of the deck to find the vessel founder- 
ing. The band-master says that nothing was 
lef of the vesnel but little pieces, but that is 
probably a picturesque exaggeration, The Cap 
tain, Ali Bey, appeared on the bridge for a 
moment, with a lamp in. his hand. He was 
heard to cry out several times “Save yourselves,” 












































then he disappeared and was seen no more. 
‘The survivors say that he made no effort. to save 
himself. ‘The navigation officer, Noui Bey, 


perished in the same way. ‘The Chief Engineer 
was almost the first to die. He perhaps suspected 
that something was wrong, for immediately before 














the explosion he went (ro to the 
engine-room and when the fatal moment arrived 





The Ertougroul, we may meu a very 
old vessel, formerly used as aU ig ship. The 
engines in her were of English make and bore the 





date 1855. She was, however, considerably older 
than this, having previously been a sailing vessel. 
She was thoroughly overhauled befor 
on the voyage to Japan, and it was originally in- 
tended that-most’of the journey should be made 
ndersail. In consequence, however, of her getting 
shore in the Suez Canal, necessitating her going 
nto dock for repairs, which occupied about three 
months, the fixed plans were more or less upset. 
Osman Pasha, who has methis death in this disaster, 
was the bearer of the decoration to the Empeor. 
He was an aide de camp to the Sultan, and a giand- 
son of Osman Pasha, the renowned defender of 
Mlevna during the RussoTurkish War. He 
was a young and most distinguished naval officer, 
having veceived an official intimation of his proto. 
tion to the rank of Admiral during his stay in 
Singapore. 

Several reasons have been suggested for the 
explosion, but the only feasible one is that mote 
steam pressure was being used than the boilers 
could stand. It is said that the surveyors. it 
Yokohama warned the engineers against using 
Japanese coal, but we do not know what truth 
there is in it, or how Japanese coal could possibly 
cause an explosion. "One thing is certam—that 
the vessel was very much nearer the shore—which 
is a most fatal one—than she ought to have been, 
and that if the explosion had not occurred tere 
would have been a danger of her being wrecked. 

We hear, on further enquiry, that a secretary of 
the Oshima Local Government Office accompanied 
the men to Kobe, and that information of the 
disaster has been sent from the Hyogo Kencho to 
the various Departments of State.—Kebe Herald. 
































H.LG.M.’s gunboat Wolf atrived here, says the 
Hyogo News vf the 22nd inst., yesterday morning 
at six clock from Ositima, bringing 65 survivors 
from the wreck of the Evtougroul, Ul 
firms the worst news, ‘The estimate of the (wo 
survivors first brought here of the number drowned 
is only too correct. [twill be remembered, that, 
when the bad news was officially communicated 
by the German Acting Consul’ to the Cap! 
of the Wolf on Friday morning that the Erton- 
groul had foundered, it was at once decided 
that the commander of the Wolf should proceed to 
render any assistance he could, and on Governor 
Hayashi calling on him on a previously auange 
official visit he informed the Governor of tat 
decision, and the Governor at once expressed 
his sense of the German officials? kindness. cof 
course tested solely with the German authorities 
here whether Captain Creduer went or not, Hav 
ing taken on board coal, provisions, a Twiki 
interpreter, and a Jap: Official in case of any 
difficulty arising in the matter of landing outside 
Treaty limits, the Wolf steamed ont at font in the 
afternoon in order to teach Oshima by daylight 





visit con 






































wext day, ‘The services of a pilot were also ' 
quisitioned, as it was just possible survivors might 
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have been washed up at other places than Oshima, 
dasearch inshore in strange waters without a 
guide wonld have been hazardous. The Wolf 
reached Oshima next morning about six o'clock, 
and the doctor and an officer were at once sent on 
shore. The survivors numbered sixty-seven, of 
whom only nine, we hear, were severely wound. 
ed, although all were suffering from slight co 

lusions. There were already three Jap 
doctors on the spot, but they) were insufficiently 
provided with instuuments. The presence of the 
Wolf doctor was a godsend, therefore, and he 
promptly dressed the worst wounds, ‘The men were 
being housed in a temple and tea houses, and said 
they had been very kindly treated by the Japanese, 
who had furnished them with food, clothes, and lody- 
ing. After the men had been looked to they were 
sent on board, and by eleven a.m, 65 had been 
embarked, two of the most physically fit being left 
to bury the bodies as they washed ashore. With 
the two survivors in Kobe, the two left at Oshima, 
and the 65 on board the Welf, the total number 
saved is 69. Some 65 bodies had alveady been 
buried by the Jananese, each body being placed 
in a wooden coffin, and. there were about 25 
more awailing burial. ‘The bodies were washing 
ashore in great numbers, and generally 
spot near the lighthouse, Many of the corpses 
ave headless, Osman Pasha's uniform had been 
thrown up by the sea, but his body had not yet 
been seen, although au anxious look-out had been 
kept for it, Decomposition has already disfigured 
the countenances of the dead, but his will be 
known by a special ring he wore, It was the 
wish of Captain Credner, we heat, to accord naval 
honours to the dead, and he steamed round 
to that portion of the island where they lay, 
but it was Wo rough for him to land a firing 
party. ‘The wish dees the Wolf's commander 
infiane credit. The Ertougroul was crowding on 
all steam to clear Oshima light on the evening of 
Tuesday when she suddenly stuck, at about half 
past nine, and the boilers at once exploded, blow- 
ing the vessel literally 10 pieces: the completeness 
of the destruction is borne out by the fact that no- 
thing that can be called wreckage has come ashore. 
Her magazine probably caught fire at the same 
time, and thus added to the utter destruction 
of the vessel and the awful loss of life. The IVolf, 
left Oshima for Kobe at 2 o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon and reached here yesterday morning at 
6 o'clock. The whole of the Turks were removed 
by the Japanese, with the consent of the German 
Acting Consul, to the disinfecting station at Wada. 






































The account which we gave on Fiiday last of 
the disaster which sent the Evtougroul and most 
of her crew to the bottom is confirmed in all 
its imporsant particulars by the fuller informa- 
tion which the HWolf has brought from Oshima. 
We are glad to find, however, that the number 
of lives lost is not quite so large as was. first 
reported. Owing to the outbreak of cholera, 
and to deaths from other causes, there were only 
571 persons on board when the Ertongroul leit 
Yokohama. Sixty-nine of these have been 
saved, so that the total loss of life amounts to 502. 
‘The narrative told by the two men who first reach- 
ed Kobe differs somewhat from that of other 
survivors. ‘The bursting of the boiler was not, it 
would seem, the primary cause of the destruction 
of the vessel. As we suspected, the Evtougroul 
was too near to Oshima, and was crowding on all 
steam to clea’ Her engines apparently were not 
of sufficient power to cope with the gale and the 
strong current which sets in there, and she struck on 
one of the hidden rocks with which the shore 
abounds. ‘The one engineer who has escaped, and 
whom we saw yesterday, says that she struck three 
separate times before the boiler exploded. The chief 
engineer was in the engine-room at the time and 
was blown to atoms. ‘The Captain and the naviga- 
ting officer threw themselves into the sea and 
petished, All those on board who were not killed 
or injured by the explosion clung to the three 
masts, which were still above water, ‘Two of 
them appear to have succumbed to the weight, 
for first one and then the other disppeared into 
the waves and with them the men who had 
clung to them. The third mast proved the 
salvation of all those who survive that terrible 
night, Osman Pasha was on it, and was pulled 
out of the water three times by his secretary, who 
was eventually saved. ‘The Pasha, however, was 
either injured or, like the captain and chief officer, 
did not wish to live, for on each occasion he slip: 
ped from the mast and finally was lost. 

By the kindness of the German Acting Consul 
the Wolf started at four o'clock on Friday for 


























the scene of the disaster, taking with her a 
Turkish interpreter, a Japanese olficial, and a 
pilot. She reached Oshima at six o'clock next 





morning and at once made preparations for suc- 
couring the survivors. Their injuries, though 
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in several cases arms and legs were broken, 
were Nol so serious aS was at first: suspected, 
and they had been carefully tended by three 
Japanese doctors. ‘The fellows were 
treated with the greatest’ kindness by the 
natives, who Wad placed a temple and tea 
houses at their disposal, and furnished them 
with food and clothing. By eleven o'clock 65 
of the 67 who were at Oshima had been got on 
board, and the Wolf lett at 2 pan. for Kobe, 
which she reached yesterday morning at 6 o'clock, 
With the exception of the engineer and another 
man who were wot seriously injured and who 
joined the two who first reached Kobe, at the 
International Hotel, the men were conveyed in 
the Goveinor’s steam launch to the hospital at 
Wada Point. Two mien were left at Oshima to 
supetintend the buital of the bodies as they were 


poor 














washed ashore. The Japanese assisted in this 
sad office with commendable humanity and 
provided coffins for the purpose. — Sixty-five 





bodies had alveady been interred when the Wolf 
teached the spot and others were being constantly 
washed ashore. Osman Pasha’s coal has been re 
covered and is in the possession of his secretary. 
Ithardly looks as if it had been tossed about by 
the sea for the lace on it is quite bright, but a 
large piece of cloth has been torn out of one of the 
amis. ‘The Admital’s remains have not yet been 
recovered.—Kobe Herald. 

















THE LOSS OF THE ** MUSASHI” 
AND “ VORINOBU.” 
Se 








The Japanese quarter-master, the sole survivor 
of the crew of 66 officers and men who manned the 
Musashiemaru, arrived here, says the Hyogo News 
of the 23rd inst., yesterday morning overland from 
Tanabe, and lefi for Tokyo by the Onti:maru at 
noon, His tale is very short, He says they met with 
feaiful weather after leaving the Bungo Nada, 
duing which a large ventilator forward of the 
bridge was carvied away, letting tons of water 
get below. They did everything in their power 
to cover the hole up, but the seas breaking ove: 
the vessel rendered it impossible for the crew to 
get near it. He was on the bridge with Captain 
Fah, and so fierce was the gale and so high wee 
the seas which swept over the vessel, and. some- 
times over the bridge, that they were compelled to 
lie down on their stomachs to avoid being cartied 
overboard. ‘The ship was by this time full of water 
framend tend. Itappeared impossible they could 
last it out, and the end came when a huge sea took 

dside on and the Musashi turned over at 
right angles and foundered instantly, A couple of 
the boats were just then carried away, and he, with 
Mr. Miller, the Chief Engineer, and three of the 
lors, reached one and got into her, and he saw 
Captain Fraim holding on to the other. ‘The latter 
was, however, washed off and was not seen again. 
‘Those in the other boat were also washed out, but 
the Chief Engineer, who had a life belton rose to the 
surface time and again, but he could neverreach the 
boat and was atlast drowned. ‘The survivor saved 
himself by getting hold of a couple of oars and the 
boat’s mast and lashing himself to them. ‘This 
precaution was probably the sole means of saving 
him, as he states that the next thing he remembers 
was finding himself at the bottom of a fishing junk 
whose crew had picked him up. ‘The Musashi sank 
fifteen miles from land and off Tosa. 

The Sagami maru, which left on Saturday after- 
noon at four o'clock for Yokohama, had received 
orders to postpone her sailing from noon, her 
advertised time of departure, until that hor 
several officials from Tokyo who were to a 
the afternoon by train purposed proceeding in her 
to Oshima to view the scene of the Ertougroul 
disaster. At four o'clock, however, word was re- 
ceived that the gentlemen in question had changed 
their minds, and did not intend to avail themselves 
of the Sagami’s services. Captain Carrew therefore 
atonce leit for Yokohama direct. Among the pas- 
sengers was one of the survivors from the wreck of 
the Vorinobu Maru, the ouly cadet saved of the 
thirteen who were sailing as apprentices. He 
states that they left Hyogo for Bakan on Sunday ; 
that on the afternoon of ‘Tuesday the weather 
become threatening and the glass commenced 
to fall. ‘The Captain thereupon tied to beat 
back to Hyogo, but was unable to do so, and 
then tried to beat out from the land, whither he 
was fast drifting, ‘They tacked and tacked, but to 
no purpose, and matters reached a climax when 
they lost their rudder. The Captain then climbed 
to the mizzen-topmast head, to which he lashed 
himself and cried out to the others to go below. 
Matters remained thus until they were close to the 
rocks, when the Captain called all hands on 
deck and bade them take to the weather rigging. 
Just at this time the cabin canght fire by the 
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upsetting of a lamp, bnt the seas breaking over 
the vessel. soon extinguished the flames. At one 
o'clock on Wednesday morning the vessel struck. 
and the Captain was the first man to be drowned, 
the mast, which went overboard, burying him in 
the water. The survivor, from whom we have 
these details, reached shore with the assistance of 
a hen-coop after being an hour in the water. 

He states that, having taken off the whole of his 
clothing he was bitterly cold, and only kept him- 
self warm by folding a couple of the rescued fowls 
to his breast. By the warmth he received from 
them he was able to sleep, and he made his bed 
on the sand, 

_In addition to the above disasters the square- 
rigged schooner Nunobiki Maru, belonging to Mr. 
Kawasaki, and bound fom Shinagawa to Hyogo, 
was lost off the Island of Ishima on the same night. 
She leit Shinagawa (Tokyo) on the 14th inst, and 
on the afternoon of Tuesday she tan into bad 
weather. When off Cape Hino the crew cut away 
the masts to ease the vessel, but she struck on 
Ishima during the night and was ground to pieces 
on the rocks. Out of a crew of 13 hands, 10 were 
saved. The Captain, second mate, and a bay 
were drowned. i 


























The body of the Captain was 
washed ashore in the afternoon at 4 0’cluc! 
LATEST TELEGRAMS. . 


aE ee ae 
(Reuter “Sreciat” To “Jaran Mat.”] 


London, September 2oth. 
There is great political excitement in Lisbon, 
and consequent collisions between the people 
and the police. The situation became so serious 
that the troops had to be called out to support 
the police, and ultimately fired into the mob, 
with the result that many of the latter were 
injured. 
Osman Digna threatens to attack Suakim. 
London, September zoth. 
The House of Representatives has rejected the 
Senate’s amendment of McKinley's Tariff Bill. 
London, September 24th, 
The Cape of Good Hope Bank has suspended 
pai ment. 
London, September 25th. 
The liability of the Cape of Good Hope Bank 
which recently suspended payment amounts to 
£3,009,000. 
Terrible floods have occurred in France, 
catising an enormous loss of property. 
A fire broke out in Colon which extended to 
extraordinary dimensions and caused an im- 
mense amount of damage and loss. 








[“Srectan” Tevecram ro “Japan Mar."’] 


Nagasaki, September 22nd. 

The cholera is now extinctin Nagasaki town, 
and all the local native restrictions have been 
rescinded. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
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THE NEXT MAIL IS DUR 
“oon Shangtay | 
Nagasaid’ 8 ( per N.Y. Friday, Sept. 26th. 
Be sieyresteis 


From Hongkong. per C. P. M, Co, Sunday, Sept. 28th + 
¥rom Hongkong. per P. & O. Go. Sunday, Sept, 28th.t 
From America... per P.M. Co, Friday, Oct. roth.§ 





+ Straits of Belle Isle left Shanghal on September agth. Ancona 
left Nagasaki on September asth. 4 City of Rio de Fanieroleft San 
Francisco on September 23rd. 





kONEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 

Shanghai \...... per M.M. Co. 
For Canada, &c. per C. P.M.Co. 
Kor Shanghai, 

Kobe, and 

Nagasali 
For Hongkong... per P.& 0. Co, 
Kor America pec P.M, Ce, 
For Europe, vid 





Sunday, Sept. 28th, 
‘Tuesday, Sept. 30th, 


perN.Y K. Tuesday, Sept. goth. 





Saturday, Oct. 4th. 
Tuesday, Oct. 7th. 





per N, D. Lloyd. Wedn'day, Oct. sth. 








IMPERIAL POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
= SS 
MAILS CLOSK AT YOKOMAsIA. 

For Hongkong, India, Europe, etc., via Shanghai.—Per 
Traouaddy, To-morrow, the 28th instant, at 7.30 Aust. At 
7AM. Registry ceases. At 12 Noon ‘To-day, the 27th 
instant, Money Order Office closes 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Saikio Maru, on 
Tuesday, the goth instant, at rr a.m. Atrio a.m, Regis- 
try ceases, 
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LATEST SHIPPING, 





ARRIVALS, 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Carvew, 
21st September,—Kohe 2oth September, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Daphne, German steamer, 1,394, F. Voss, 21st 
September, —Hongkong 141) September, Gene 

—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Alliance (6), U.S. gunboat, Captain H. C. Taylor, 
22nd September, —Yokosuka 22nd September. 
Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,100, Brown, 
22nd September,—Hakodate 20th September, 

General —Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H. Walker, 
22nd September,—Hongkong 16th September, 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
231d September, —San Francisco 4th September, 
General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer 1,525, Cliristensen, 
231d Sepiember,—Kobe 22nd Sepiember, Ge- 
netal.—Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Swatara (8), U.S. corvette, Capt. John MeGowan, 
24th September,—Kobe 2oth September, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 

‘oung, 25th Sepiember,—Hakodate 22nd Sep- 
tember, General. Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
26th September,—Hachinele 24th September, 
General. Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
26th September, —Hakodate 24th September, 

1 


















































General.—Nippon Vasen Kaisha. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Huse 


ily Sepiember,—Kols 
eral.—Nippon Yusen I 
,. British 2,035, Jol Panton, 
1 September, — BIC, 11th Sep: 
ber, General.— S. 
Maru, Japanese 
September, — 


ppon Yusen Kx. 


25h Septem: 








ste: 









04, Okuma, 


ber, Gene- 











PAR TURE 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, 
2oth Seplember,—Hakodate, General 
Yusen Kaisha. 
Carmarthenshire, 
Clark, 21st 








Bi 

ptember, — Kobe, 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 





1,775) Alex. 
General. — 








Hussey, 21st’ September,— Kobe, G 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Sugami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Carrew, 
231d September, —Hakodate, General. 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, 1298 
231d September, —Shanghai and ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese stea 
24th Septeniber,—Kobe, 
Vusen Kaisha, 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
25th September,—Hongkony, General—O. & 
0. Co 








apanese steamer, 








+ 1,160, Brown, 
General.—Nippon 














Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H. Walker, 
2ath September,—San Francisco, General.—O. 
O.S.S. Co. 





Alliance (8), U.S. gunboat, Captain H. C. Taylor, 
25th September,—Otaru, 

Omi Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 25th 
September,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaish 

Daphne, German stear 
September,—Kobe, 


Co. 

Famashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, Cy 
Young, 26ih Séptember,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon VYusen Kaisha, 

Abergeldie, British steamer, 1,876, J. Murray, 26th 
September,—Kohe, Oil.—Jardine, Matheson & 
Co. 

















+ 1304s F. Voss, 26th 
neral—Simon, Evers & 





















ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, from Ha- 
kodat ron Van Balveren, Messrs. Kaedeker, 
Kaegel, Hartdz, Hayashi, Hirada, Kamemochi, 





Iwada, Shima, and Chong Ye Chee in cabin; 3 
passengeis in second class, and 58 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British sleamer Belgie, from Hongkon 
Messis. C. V. Buwen, Howard and son, Benjamin 
and servant, Lieutenant Woodcock, R.A.. Mr 
W. H. Ray, Mr 
dren, Mrs. G 
Sehtde 

















cisco: —Mr. Albert Balley 
Rowena Bud, Mr. Isaac Cook, Mrs, E, M. Covk, 
Mr. and Mrs, Chas » Colket, J.. W. 





sof the wind the 17th, 





Greenwood, Mr. J. Greenwood, Miss D, E. 
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Hewett, Major J. O. Hutchinson, Miss H. J. Huey, 
Mrs. C.'T. Judson, Miss F. Koka, Dr. W. H. H. 
King, M.D., 2 nd Mis. M. Khronshevski, 
Messts, Hans Lucké, Allen C. Mason, J. D. 
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McKenzie, Frank Neil, Chas. Reeves, Mrs. E. 
H. ith, Miss R. Sherwood, M.D., Mr. and Mrs. 
W.S. Stone, Mr. N. Tashitaka, Mr. H. Tsubono, 





Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Tewksbury, Mr. O. F. Vou 
Rhein, Mis. Adolph Vogel, Mr. and Mrs. T, BE. 
Wells, Dr. and Mis. J. J. Wedgewood, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Woodman, Professor and Mis. M,N 
Wyckoff, Colonel E, R. Warner, and Me. Carroll 
Watson in cabin; 36 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Oms Maru, from Kobe: 
—M . Thompson, Mis. Bocklinger, Messrs. 
Rickerby, Macondsay, Winter, Fujito, Salmon, 
Kawagoye, Haralake, Yoshima, Yamasaki, and 
Tanaka in cabin; 6 passengers in second class, 
and 109 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from H 
kodate:—His Excellency Baron Von Holleber 
Dr. Weipert, Miss Archey, Messrs. G. Yasuki, 
M. Oisuki, ‘T. Yoshida, S. to, G. Sano, M. 
Chidaka, and Asakura in cabin; 37 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. Mutthohips, nurse, and 2 
children in cabin; 29 passengers in second-class, 
and 100 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Purthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C. :—Messis. Gilroy, M. B. Hill, A. W. Thom 
son, McLean, Mis. J. Allan, Mr. Fa: 
Watlace, The Misses Wallace (2), Master Wallac 
Mr. and Mis, Hitchcock, Miss Gardner, Miss 
Guace Gardner, Mr. Charles Gardner, Mis. S. A. 
Garduer, and Mr. Thomas Roy in cabin, 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Mari, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Messis. W. K. Post, H. D. 
Lockwood, Iwata, and Dickenson in cabin; Mrs 
Suzuki, Messts. Yamaguchi, Kuroda, Suzuki, and 
Hamada in second class, and 44 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong — 
Miss Roare, Miss M. A. Nigall, Mr. and Mis. 
D. ind native servant, \ A. Stacy 
ant, Mr. E. H. Gore Booth, Mrs. 
1 Mr, C, Mow Keung in cabin. 
sh steamer Belgic, for San Francisco: 
—Mr. J. Stark, Rey. J. KR Hykes, three children 































































and infant, Misses Burrougls (3), Mr. C. W. 
ollier, Rev. F.C. and Mes. Wiliams, Captain 
A. Lake, Mis. Lake, Mr. T. P. Fallon, Prof 





H. Ditmmond, Mr. J. Patterson, Mis. ‘Mann, 
Mis. George, Mr, de Rooy, Mr. E. Gaus, Mr. 
Delacamp, Mr. H. Geslien, Mr. M, Kato, and 
Me. Wm, Ground in cabii 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Hakodate: 
—Messis. G. Sora, ‘T. Waleazuki, and M Kajima 
i n3 Messis. [Tatsumi and S, Kuwabara 
nd class, and §4 passengers in steeraye, 
apanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Messrs. K. Miyabara and H. Maki in 
nd Messrs. John Collins, Tom Smith, 
Tom Williams, and 38 passengers in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

























second class, 2 


















































Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Treasure $1,308.00. 
Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisco:— 
“THA. 
Shanghai 65 1,609 4,613. 3,287 
150 1823, 2,507 3,780 
HB 2873 3.481 21251 B,605 
Hongkong. 48014753 = 21233 
‘Total 3568 7.965 6,371 17,905 
Stik. 
Shanghai ary 
Hongkong. 60 
Vokohama... 260 
Yotal - 33083 
REPORTS. 


‘The German ste: 
reports :—Left. Hong 





er Daphne, Captain Voss, 
kong the 14th September at 
12.3 pm.; had at the beginning E.N.E. winds 
which freshened the farther we got along; from 
Breaker Point up to Chapel Island fresh N. 
winds, stiffening all the time; from latitude 28' 
N.; long. 127° E. it blew a gale up to 32° N. 
aud 123° E.; had a fearfully high sea fom W. 
and S.W. and it is most likely that we passed 
a typhoon moving to the N.N.E, with a probabl 
velocity of 5 or 6 miles an hour. The direction 

18th, and roth was as 
N. 129° E. 
oN. 132° 
at Yokohama 
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The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, repoits :—Left, Hakodate the 2oth Septem. 





. | Christeriser 


her at8 a.m. Avrived at Oginohama the 21statz 
a.m. and left at 3.30 p.m. Avtived at Yokolama 
the 22nd Septemiber at 4.15 p.m.3 fem Hakidate 
to Oginohama had variable winds with heavy rain 
squalls and high S.E. sea; thence to port moderaie 
ds with passing showers and decreasing sea 

he British steamer Belyic, Captain Walker, 
reports:—Left Hongkong the 16th Sepiember at 
4.34 pam. 5 had strong N.E. winds and lead sea 
from Hongkong to 200 miles east of Turmabeut; 
thence to Yoko-sima stiong northerly 
high sea and strong easterly winds 

squalls, wind and Atrived at Yokohama 
the 22nd September at 5.50 p.m. Time, 5 days, 

53 minutes. 

ritish steamer Oceauic, Captain Swith, 
reports:—Left San Francisco the 4il September 
at 2.46 p.m.; had moderate to light winds and 
fine pleasant weather. Arrived at. Honolulu the 
11th at 0.18 pam. and left the rath at 1.33 am; 
had moderate to light N.E. and S.E. winds wih 
smooth sea and pleasant weather all the way. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 23rd September at 7.15 
p.m. Time: San Francisco to Honolulu, 6 days, 
23 hours, §4 minutes; Honolulu to Yokohama, 







































10 days, 21 hours, 52 minutes; total 17 days, 21 
hours, 46 minutes; distance, 5,477 miles5 deten- 
tion at Honolulu, 13 hours 15 minutes. This is 


the quickest passage from Honolulu to Yokohama 
ever made, 

The Japanese steamer Oni Maru, Ca 
teports:—Left, Kobe the 22nd 
tember at 12.20 pam.; had light variable winds 
with heavy rain to Ichiyes thence fresh S.E. to 
E., with clear weather and light head sea to 
Rock Island; thence to port strong head wind 
with passing cloudy weather; passed American 
man-of-war off Rock Island going same way. Are 
tived at Vokohamia the 231d September at 6 30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Fanashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, repoits:—Leit Hakadate the 22id Sep- 
tember at 8 a.m.; had moderate soutl-easterly 
breeze, dull cloudy weather, and occasional rai 
to midnight, when it hauled to N.N.Ii,; same wea- 
ther from noon the 23rd till passed Inuboye at 
7. p.m; then had big’ S.E. swell; towards mid 
night wind freshened from north toa strong breeze 
accompanied by continuous tain and thick wea- 
ther, Arrived at Yokohama the 24th September 
at 7.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left_ Hakodate the 241l Sep- 
tember at 8 a.m.; had fresh easterly winds with 
head sea and overcast sky and tain showers which 
lasted to Kinkasan, which was passed on 25th at 
6.30 am. when auled to the westward with 
heavy rain squalls weather moderating and cl: 
ing. Arrived at Oginohama at 7.50 a.m., wealer 
squally, and left at 11.45 acm. ; had fiesh westerly 
winds and cloudy heavy S.S.E. swell; at 8 p.m. 
weather clearing and fine with smooth sea, Acived 
at Yokohama the 26th September at 0.45 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Murt, 
tain Hussey, reparts:—Left Kobe for Yo. M2 
the 2gth September at noon ; 00.35 p.m. put back 
and anchored off Hyogo 5 left the 25th at 5 ams 
had fresh wind from the S.W. and dull cloudy 





















































weather; passed Oshima at 1.28 p.m., will light 
wind from N.E. veering round N.N.W. and 
blowing astrong gale with high sea; at 11 p.m 





wind shifting to the eastward and increasing to 
a strong breeze which continued to port; pased 
Rock Island at 4 a.m. Arrived at Yokohama the 
26th September at 10.45 a.m. 

‘The British steamer Parthia, Capiain Panton, 
reports :—Left Vancouver B.C,, the 11th Septem 
ber al 6.15 a.m.; Victoria at 1.5 pam.; had [rest 
to strong westerly winds and head sea to 20th 
On 18th passed steamer Sussex hound east; 201 
crossed meridian 49 N.; 20th to 231d_ moderate 
to fresh winds and sea with hazy weather; 24 
passed through fierce typhoon ship hove to for § 
hours; lowest reading barometer 28.30; shipped 
several heavy seas smashing one boat completely 
and doing various damage, all live stock destroyed 
and fowl coops swept away ; 25th moderate S.\V. 
gale and heavy sea, ship half speed; 26ih mole 

te wind and fine weather; 12.30 p.m. made the 
and, Arrived at Yokohama at 7.40 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


see te 
IMPORTS. 

‘The Yarn Market has remained very quiet but 
firm during the week at unchanged prices for Eng: 
lish Spinnings, the downward tary in Exchange 
favouring the position, Bombays are unchange®- 
Shintings have also. been quiet. Fancies have 
|not had much attention generally, but a few sa! 
jof Velvets at low rates are reported. Sales foe 
the week amount to 325 bales English Yarns, 150 
bales Bombays, 500 pieces Italians, and 3,00 
pieces Velvets. 
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Gaey Shistings 84th, ab yds. ayinehes $135. to 
Grey Shintings—olh, 38b yds. 4ginches 1.60 to 2524 
1, Cloth—7%h, 24 yards, 42 inches 4s to 1.478 
(ndigo Shictings—r2 yards, yyinches. 1.20 to 1.60 
Prints Assnited, 24 yauds, 30 inches... 1.70 to 2.00 
Cotton—Halians and Satteens tact, 32 ban rs 

inches... sivogiseeectac “BUT OD -O10 
Tunkey Reds—tf to 24M, 24 yards, jo ree cree. 

inches sooty 1agh 
Turkey Reds—a4 to 3h, ay yards, yo 

inche: foneine $20 to 1 40 
Varley Rede—34 to gih, 24 yards, 30 

inches ak 170 to 2.05 
Velvets--Ilack, 35 yauds, azinehes 450 to boo 
Vietoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 050 to 065 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches nas to 2.25 

WOOLLENS. 
yoaa yards, 32inches.. By eo tu 9.30 
ith, jo yards, 32 inches best 0.24) to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30. yatds, 32 inches 
Teli Shistaicna ee essen. ONO 4D. 8: 
Htalian Cloth, 30. yards, 32 inches 

Common erin feces O46 tO 20 
Mousseline de Laine--Crape, 24 yards, 

SEANCES coon oath te ash 
Cloths—Pilots, $4 @ 56 ine 0.30 10045 
Clathe-Presidents, 54 @ 56 inch 0.50 to 0.60 
Choths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches 0.35 to 0.60 
lankets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 3hlh, 

perth. seein O30 LH 0.38 

COTLON YARNS, 
Nos. 16/44, One : $25.00 to 26 00 
Nos. 16°24, Medin 26.00. to 27.00 
Nos. 16124, Good to Hest 27.09 to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse .. 29 00 to 30.00 
Nos. 27.75 to 28 50 
Nos. 28.50. to 10 00 
Nos 30.25. to 31.50 
Nos 34.00. to 30 00 
No. 328, Pwo-fold acces. 33.50 to 35 00 
No. 428, Two-fold 0000 35 50. to 30.00 
ven Bains 

No. 208, Rombay 72.00 to 78.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 74.00 to 79.00 
Nos. 10/14, Bombay. = 





MICTALS, 

Considerable business has been done at quota- 

tions, especially in Wire Nails, for which indeed 

a slight advance in price has been paid. Ex- 

change is easier, and buyers evince some fear that 
the lower rate has come to stay a while. 


































lat Wawa, dtachi ses $2.50 to 260 
Hat Bars, d inch Bis 2.60 to 2.70 
andl square up to § incl 2'50 to 2.70 
Nailiod, assorted ‘ Nom. 
Naileod, small size oc. Nom 
Iron Plates, assorted... fesse 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron + 3.00 to 3.25 
+ 5.80 to 6.00 
i‘ 4:10 to 470 
Hates, per hox Sica 460 to 4.80 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.20 to 1.25 





KEROSIONIE 

Business which was done a week or two ago at 
quotations has now transpired, and dealers are 
apparently well supplied for the moment. No 
fresh arrivals to note; deliveries are fair, and stock 
750,000 cases. 








QUOTATIONS. 
Chester wae sossesssmeee $1.72} to 1.75 
Come: 170 tow72 
BOVOE see sececeaecns cross anna 1.08 to 1.70 
Russian .. senses 1.63 to 1.66 


SUGAR, 
A very small business has been done 





n White 
Refined, but nothing in other sorts, Prices have 
all declined, and the market is weak at quotations. 
Sales amount only te 930 piculs as follows :—188 
piculs at $8.10 per picul, 150 piculs at $7.90 per 
picul, and 592 piculs at $7.20 per picul 




















White Kefined.. $5.60 to 8.10 
Manila 3-70 to 4.40 

warfo — to 
Pentama 2.80 to 3.25 


Namiida 2.90 to 3.00 
Cake = to 400 
Keown Takao 4.37 to 4.30 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 19th instant, since which 
date setilements in this market are 259_piculs 
divided thus :—Filatures 315 Re reels 1623 Kakeda 
66. Japanese shipments have been 100 piculs, so 
that the total business for the week is about 360 











Once again the chief buying has been for 

ope, although some little business has heen put 
through for the States, all the Japanese shipments 
mentioned above being for that destinatic 

Prices generally have been well maintained and 
the Lusiness done for Europe has been at full rates, 
Two days ago a sudden drop in Exchange has 
made holders much more firm, and all quotations 
must be raised more or less. 

News from markets of consumption are not very 
good, although more business would have been 
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done for Europe had sellers shawn themselves 
more accommodating, ‘Trade in the States does 
hot seem to improves perhaps the reduction in 
the price of silver will assist matters there. 

‘There have been two shipping oppor tunities since 
we last wrote, the English Mail and the Amevi- 
can Mail both taking Silk, The former steamer, 
Verona, had gt bales for Europe and the latter, 
Belgic, which lett yesterday morning, had 262 hales 
for the New York trade. These departures br 
the present Export to 3,820 against 9,728 last y 
and 8,176 on the same date in 1888. 

Hanks.—There has been no busine-s diving the 
week, but at time of writing 30 bales Chichibu ave 
reported in treaty at $5675. 

Filatures—These have not been bought to a 
very large extent; in fine sizes, $675 has been paid 
for User and $670 for good Mino; Bishu has 
been done at $655. In comse sizes Hakuzuru has 
been done at $650 with Zayesha at $645, but all 
these coarse sized Silks are now held for a further 
advance. 

Re reels.—Some business was done for America 
just as the steamer left, mostly in No. 3 and Com 
‘mon re-reels at about $590 and $585 per picul. Ove 
parcel Five Girl Chop was done a week ago at 
$627}, but holders now would require $640 for the 
samie Silk, No, 2 Re-reels were purchased for the 
Steamer at $610, and are now held for an advance 
to compensate for the lower exchange. 

Kakeda.—There have been some transactions, 
principally before the recent hardening in values. 
No. was done at $630; No. 1} at $610; some 
mediun and common were also done, $590 being 
paid for Tiger Chop and $580 for Lily; holders of 
these kinds’ are strong in sympathy with a lower 
Exchange, and firmness of holders in other classes. 

In Oshu sorts and Zaysuam kinds nothing what- 
ever has been done; the home trade continues to 
pay better prices than exporters can offer. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 
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Hanks—No. 14 - 
Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). - 
lks—No. 2 (Joshi). - 
Hanks—No! — 
Jankes—No 360 to 570 
Hanks—No 550 to 555 
Hanks—No. 3. 540 to 345 
Hanks—No. ceo + 520 to 530 
Vilatures—Kxtra 10/12 deniers... 680 to 690 
Gilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 670 to 680 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 660 to 670 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deni 650 to 660 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/1 630 to 640 
Fila 0. 2, 10/15 deniers, 630 to 640 
Vilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 620 to 625 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = 
Re-reels—Ext Abetsatot - 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Test No. + = 
Re-reels—No. 4, 13/15, 14/16 denies -. 630 to 640 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 620 to 625 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers : G10 to 615 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers .. 600 to 605 









0 deniers 


Re-teels—No. 3, 14 
K. 





sg0 to 595 
edas—Eixtva ... eee 
akedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. 44 
Kakedas—No. 2 ..... 
Kakedas—No. 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No cH tins 
Osh Sendai— Nov ab. 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2.0... 
Hamatsuii—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 


Export Raw Silk | 








630 t» 635 
610 to 620, 
Goo to Gos 
599 to 595 
‘580 to 585 
+» 579 to 575 
+ 560 to 565 

















540 to 550 





‘ables to 26th Sept,, 1890:— 























Sernuw ge of. +989 90. 1888-49. 
Rives, Bares, Ratan 
ae 15272 4,764 3715, 
2430 4.845 356 
east Bales 3,722 9.609 8,071 
otal ed Diculs 3,820 9,728 8,176 
Settlements and Direct J 188° pea ey : 
Fxport from rst fuly $3965 133007 950 
Stock, 26th September ... 11,900 4,500 10,400 
Available suppliesto date 15,550 17,800 18,350 
WASTE SILK, 
Settlements in this branch have been 1,400 


piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons 30; Noshi goo; Ki- 
biso 470. 

‘There has been quite a revival in this market, 
and prices are firmer with an upward tendency. 
Buying is not yet general, but the few traders who 
ave at work aie taking heavy lines; especially is 
this the case in Woshi, where the staple Foshu has 
been taken in lange parcels 

The English Mail steamer Verona took 33 bales 
of Noshi for Marseilles and Trieste, and at isa 
notable fact that all the business of the past week 
has heen for Italy and Switzerland, 

Present export to date is 1,578 piculs, against 
2,879 last year and 1,913 in 1888, 

Cocoons.—Nathing done in Pierced this week, 
but some few lots of Saéusan have been done at 














shu, which has been done in big lines at from $75 
fo $89 ncoos ding. lowasrntimen, thacblel purthares 
being in medium quality at $75. Some few par- 
cels Pilature were done at $122. Goshu is matked 
$1155 Shinshu $112} with good Ushu at $1364. 
Ribiso.—This has also been fieely deait ui, all 
grades being taken fiom ature at $115 down to 
Ordinary Hachojt at $35. 
In Mawata, Neri aid Sundries there have been 
uo sales, 
Altogether it has bcen a busy week, and holders 
are much encouraged by the sales they have nade, 
This combined with the fall in Exchange makes 
the Market close very fin. 
guorations —(w 
rts Ched ‘tHe, 




















EW WASTE.) 
+ $120 to $130 





erced Co. 





































Noehito Bllatine, Heat 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Filatuve, Good . 130 to 135 
iito—Filalure, Mediuin epee ee 
o—Oshin, Good to Hest 1135 to 145 
Shinshu, Best ee 
» Good = 
hu, Medium _ 
‘Good to lest = 
o— Josh, Hest = 
o—Joshu, Good 85, 
shu, Ordinar 
Kibiso—Filature, Best meter ae 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .... 100 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 80 
Kibiso—SI hn, Best........ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 
Kibiso—Joshu, Guod to Pair 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Con 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good : Gato 40 
ck oj, Mediam to Low 35 to 30 
eri, Good to Common 15 to 8 





Mawata—Goud to Best . 





Export Table Waste Silk to 26th Sept., 1890 























Season 189,91. 1859-90. sMHB-By, 
Proves. Previa, Proviy 

Waste Silke . 4353-21413 1,903 
Vierced Coen 235 460 10 
4,578 2,879 1,913, 

Settlements and Direct 2 '  euete  rieuts 
Export from ast July J aise Goce ,400 

Stock, 26th September... 11.350 9.800 9,600 
Available suppiies to date 14,500 15,800 12,000 


Exchange has dropped suddenly, and although 
steady at the moment may decline further before 
long :—Lonpow, 4m/s. Credits, 3/82; Documents 
3/83; Om/s. Credits, 39; Documents 3/9}; New 
Vouk, 3od/s. U.S. $90; 4u/s. U.S. $90}; Paris, 
4in/s., fes. 4.705 m/s. fes. 4.72. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 261h Sept, 1890: 
































Raw. news. Wastes ricota, 
Hanks 260 | Cocouns we 10 
Filatures } 6,900 | Noshi-ito 4,200 
Re-reeis .. 3.740 | Kibiso.......0 5,840 
Kakeda .... 730 Mawata .... 360 
Oshu 260 | Sundries. 240 
Yaysaam Kinds 10 

Yotal piculs .... 11,900! ‘Vota picuis ......11)350 
TEA. 
Telegraphic information from consuming mar- 





kets indicates an improvement for Japan Tea, and 
consequently holders now demand higher prices 
for their leaf, but owing to the poor assortment 
on offer only 2,455 piculs have been purchased, 
Japanese Tea-men still persist that receipts are 
Sure to be small later on, and that prices will yet 
further advance. Following are the Tea shipments 
fvom Japan to date :—11,056,319 Ibs. for New 
York, 14,231,645 Ibs. for Chicago, 9,452,779 Ibs. 
for Canada, 2,827,847 Ibs. for California; total, 
37,658,590 Ibs. as compared with 31,317,015 Ibs. 
for the same period in 1889. 














Common 
Good Common 
Medium 
Good Medium 
Fine 
Finest. 
Choice 

Choicest «. 
Extra Choicest 















EXCHANGE. 
The fluctuations during the week have been 
small, but two successive fractions of decline feave 
quotations lower than for some time past :— 














Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 3/8 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight 3 “h 
Steling — Private 4 months? sight 3/8 
Sterling —Private 6 months” sight Sl ae 
it 24.62 





On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 
On Hongkong—Bavk sight...» 
On Hongicong—Private 10 days? sight 










On Shanghai—Bank sight... cesses 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight......... 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 89 





On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ... 





from $20 to $40 according to quality. 
Noshi.—The principal business has been in Fo- 


90 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand . 89 
On San Francisco—Private 3odays’ sight... 90 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


Fs 


STEAM YACHTS, 


Fitted with RINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
le makers) aro far superior to 
Sy cthers”“tho oie advantage ar 
‘Wonderful Reonomy of Fuel. 
z Eirstclass, Workmanship, 
Groatest obtainable power for weight axd space 
6. Quickness in raising steam, 
yh rates of speod. teed. 
7 Absence of noise Se 
iteam Launches of every. description, 
om the smallons sia sulci focearring on recht 
‘of 1 tons and upwards. We also build smal light 
Biosmers and Boots in Erasten ‘Eo, dor Wostapty 
Hlastratea Catalogue 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 

181, QUEEN VIOTORIA STREET, £0. 














YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


Macuinery constRucTED For Boats BUILT apRoa, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and Ex- 
porter (Illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs, 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En. 
gineering Materials. Mr, Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent gland for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums (o foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
























manner. 
xincesing Offices :—181, Queen Vi 


don. Registered addiess lor telegrams— 
ham, London.” 


KEATING'S BOXBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear: 
ance «nd taste, furnishing a must agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only ceitain remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and especially adapted for Children. Sold in Sottles by. all 
Chemists, . ‘Sept 27th, 13:ns, 























THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
Purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 
Sin ny in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu. 
to lotorm the: Fakie that was'a Doctors sek peg nanamet 


medicines at the service of the sick, 
short i 





had the best 
With advice yatine ieht 
to whom T served’ outa 
eae are fal to an ex 
naka pore 

enable etfect upon the 
them of their value," ss a 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for had legs, 
of all kinds, It acts miraculos 


skin diseases, aud in arrestin, 
Mr, i f 



















bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ulcerations, curing 

ing all inflammations. 
travels 









sad unued in upon 
ws worth a fowl and any ity of peas, 
Ne ninail perminea ne, te. reat that Twas obtiged to look a 
Sold by all Chem| nghout 

ty 188 


NOW READY, 


Witt Corourep Pray, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
A of BANDALSAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Marv” of copious translations from 
Tokyo, Journals, a Description by “Our Re. 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents, 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mait 
fo Kerry & Watsn, Limited. ‘ail Office, or 
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And see that each Jur bears saxon Livbig’s Signature 
in Bluo Ink across the Label. 





. FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invaluable. for India as, 
canoe of Wigkncbe 
‘To bo had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India. cone x 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Fy oa 
ompany, length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
ent Avens, London, Engen 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


Cookery Books on Application to cffice of this paper. 
June 7th, 1890, 














@} The Physician's Oure 

tor Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Saas Bara Sa Medicine for Infants, 
The Universal Remedy ior Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, males, and the Sick- 

Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy, 





y all Druggists and Storekeepers: 


RD’S MAGNESIA, 








‘Awaso:o Covo Mena Loo. InTeRe’'L ExueTio¥, 1888, | 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGGOS 4 7yqiith¥S8 og 


is 


RICHMOND id nn : 
CAVENDISH co., EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 





LIVERP (@) oO L i | 8) Unsurpassed for retreshing and sottenlng 


the #kin, and an exceedingly choles Perfume 
for the Handkerchicf. An entirely new 

dep; SPECIAL BRANDS :~ article prepared exclusively by theTuventors. 
‘Pioneer ” Golden Flake Cut. ‘ 


“ EF alt Desters,and ofthe Mamsfetarert= 
Richmond Smoking Mixture.” J. & E. ATKINSON, 
e. 


Superfine Bird’s Kye. 24, Old Bond Street, London. 
* Golden Brown” Fine cut ae ay 


Bright & Biack Plug Cavendish} 
i 


WALL USUAL S285, 
PRISE USTS ON AppLip 


Fetablinved a Guarme 


August 6th, 1890. 








White Rose " ana * Gallen ag © 
Nn aaah im full, 














| Main Street, 
Printed and Pablished for the Prorristor *t £2) * 
| Settlement, ‘by fastus Extacott , of No, #3, Blt 
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] th 
_A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERAL TURE, AND ART. 
0. 14.) meovrenen es YOKOHAMA, R 4TH, 1890. wet a OL. : 
i peng a ne YOKOHAMA, OCTOBER 4rn, 189 Euae Vou. XIV. 
CONTE. yama and Aoki, and Messrs, Yoshikawa and] Iimori Teizo, a teacher of the Fourth Higher 
Somauy 09 Novee siz] Mutsu were present, the proceedings being pro- | Middle School, were raised to third class sonin 
(uomanienl 3'8| longed till a late hour. rank, 
pee eee eae S| Tux Chévoda Kan, the order for the construc-| A Nusper of private persons and officials, in- 
OR Rate Calitics SB tion of which was given in England, has been|clading 27 Senators, are confidently indicated 


Crsrost House Disrxicrs 

















3x0) completed, and will leave that country on the 
Anovitoss 19 rae Bupost ar | goth instant for Japan. 
Ta Panruia "16 4 T1ri00N 33! Bee 
Cornero raver A 4 F 
tion rae en eed ju (THE Chinese Minister, who will leave Japan 
Methuds of Controversy... 3a: | shortly for home, will give a farewell entertains 
Uuitarianism and Buddhism 332|}ment on the 22nd instant to about eighty high 
Treaty Revision . 333 | officials of the Government. 





Orasino of tHe Naw Cuaanan o Commance asp Masonic: 
Hue sic 
Cuatsciass onan DtreMaL ROLE 
Revinw: —More Grammar Lessons .. 
How Lorken ur Konus 





Tux Betniva FataLity at HusMone. 
Cuickee 
Lavest Tay eonasts 
Larest Sateen 








Laresr Comuencian 














(pais CR QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURKA !?? 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT: 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the * Japan 
Weexty Mat” must be authenticated by 
and address of the writer. not for oublication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Tt isparticularly reauested that 

fers on husinexs. be ssed ty the MANAGER, 
ale pa ame :and that literary 
to the Epiior. 
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On the 3oth September, after 
the wife of J. L.O Eyton, aged go years 





SUMMARY OF NEWS, 





ng and painful illness, 


In consequence of the recent floods in Hyogo 
Prefecture, 976 houses were destroyed in Ako- 
gun, 188 houses in Sayo-gun, 604 houses in 
Shikito-gun, and 79 houses in Shikisei-gun, 


Rarzway communication between Ashikaga and 
Kiryu on the Ryomo Railway, which was stop- 
ped in consequence of damage to the line by 
the heavy rains, was reopened on the 28th ult, 
Communication on the section between Kari- 


had been suspended in consequence cf damage 
caused lo the line, was re-opened onthe 27th ult. 





Mr, Iwasaxt Yanosuxe was permitted by the 
Minister of State for Agriculture and Commerce 
a few days ago to commence coal mining opera- 


tion at Usuimura, Kama-gun, Fukuoka Pre- 
lecture. 


A rerecram from Kagoshima announces that 
ja violent gale visited the city on the 24th ultimo, 
d 774 houses were entirely destroyed, and 
860 houses partially destroyed, eight persons 
being killed. 








Tue Directors of various bureaux and other 
high officials of the Finance Department held a 
meeting on the 2gth ult, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the estimates of the Department for the 
24th fiscal year. 








His Inpartat Hicuess Prixce Komarsu paid 


a visit to the Emperor on the morning of the 
3oth ultimo. 


Aw Imperial Proclamation for the convocation 
of the Imperial Diet was expected be issued on 
the 3oth ultimo, but has not yet appeared. 





Capratn Ucuia Zenvaro was ordered on the 
25th ullimo to proceed to France, to bring out 
the Zisukushina Kan. 








Count Ivo returned to Tokyo on the 25th 


instant from Osaka and Kyoto, where he had | 


been staying for some time. 


Tuers Impertan Hicunessrs Prince ann Prix- 


cess Axisucaws Tastro left. the Western 
capital on the 2gth ultimo for Tokyo. 


Tar Kyushu Com 
ted by the Government on the 26th inst 
open the section between Hakata and Se! 
for traffic. 


Railway 














A tetrceam from 
lent typhoon visited Ishikawa Prefecture on thy 
2ath ultimo, Six boats were lost, 
sons being drow 





wned, 


Tus line of the Osaka Railway Company be 
tween Off and Nara, 
constuction, 





which is now in course of 
be opened for 


will uaflic on or 











Kanasawa states that a vio- 


twelve per-| rivers 


A viotent whirlwind visited Narigiwamura, 
Chita-gun, Aichi Prefecture, on the evening of 
the 24th ullimo, destroying twenty-two houses 
and two telegraph posts. Two persons were 
killed, eight being injured. 


Tur Naval Department has received the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor to send home the men saved 
from the Erfougroul catastrophe, on board the 
Hiyer and Kongo Kan, and these ships will 
start for Turkey in a tew days. 
Messxs. Kumacaye Naoaxi, Uda Taro, and 
Kaji Suyekichi, of the Equal Treaty Association, 
have presented a memorial to Viscount Aoki, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, relating to 
the proposed treaty revision scheme. 








| 
any was permit | 
aL te 


A report issued by the Sanitary Bureau of the 
Home Department shows that the number of 
| persons atiacked by cholera throughout the En 
jpire trom the commencement of the epidemic 
to the 28th ultimo, was 30,591, of whom 19,830 
died. 





|Owrxe to the recent stormy weather, 
in Tottori Prefecture have overflowed, 

causing great damage to crops and roads; 41 

[bridges weie carried away, 64 houses were sub- 

|merged, and tt persons were drowned. 

| Prores 


various 








sor Sutpa Rinsanuno, of the College of 





about the 2oth instant. (Eugmeerg in the Liperial University, was 
[raised to seeond class soni rank on the 26th 
Ax ordiuary meeting of the Cabinet was held )nsiant. Gn the saie day Professors Shimo- 


onthe goth ultimo at which Counts Yama 
Yamada, S. 


wa, 
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igo, Oyama, Oki, Viscounts Kaba- 





yama Junichiro, and Tamba Keizo, of the Col- 
ie of Medicine in the University, and Mr. 





hashi and Kuki on the Japan Railway, which] 





as the Imperial nominess to the House of Peers. 





Tu opening ceremony of the new buildings 
of the Fifth Higier Middle School (Kumamoto) 
will take place on the 1oth instant. Mr Hamao, 
Director of the Special School Affairs’ Bureau, 
and Mr, Kawakami, a School-Inspector of the 
Educational Department, will be present. 





A porrticar lecture meeting was held on the 
28th ultimo at the Mantake-tei Theatre, Yoko- 
hama, where speeches on the subject of treaty 
revision were delivered by Messrs. Mogi Yora- 
jiro, Kiyama Seiichi, Yamada Taizo, Mochida 
Naoshi, and several other members of the R/é- 
fen Fiyu party. 





| Prorgssor Hozumt Yarsvxa, of the College of 

Law, was relieved from his additional appoint- 
ment as a councillor of the Legislative Bureau 
on the 30th ulimo, On the same day Mr. 
Morimoto Gocho, a secretary of the Kyoto City 
Government, received. the ‘additional appoint 
ment of President of the Kyoto Museum, 


AccorpInG to investigations made by the To- 
kyo City Government, the number of vessels of 
foreign’ build registered in ‘Tokyo on the 3cth 
June last was 550, showing an increase of 6 as 
compared with the 31st December last. The 
number of vessels of Japanese build above 50 
koku burden was 494, Which shows an incre 
st December last. 





Messrs, Su1ota Masazo, Arai Go, Suzuki 
Manjiro, Uyeki Emori, Suyebiro Shigeyasu, and 
about forty other Constitutional Liberal members 
of the House of Representatives held a meet- 
ing on the 27th instant at the Yayoi Club, Shiba. 
The following members were elected a Com- 
mittee for the investigation of political ques- 
tions:—Messrs. Kawashima Jun, Suyehito 
Shigeyasu, Uyeki Emori, Suzuki Shoji, Kuri- 
hara Ryoichi, and Arai Shogo. 





Born the Import and Export markets continue 
to be seriously affected by the fluctuations in ex- 
change, and curing the week a greater fall (and 
subsequent rise) has oceurred than at_any time 
since the dollar was last at 3s. ‘The Yarn uade 
has consequently been demoratised, and the 
principal business done has been in Bombays. 
A fair quantity of Shirtings has been taken, 
but in other lines there has been nextto nothing 
done, Holders of Metals were somewhat en- 
couraged in the middle of the week, but buyers 
were shy, and the rise in silver since reported 
has left the Metal trade at sixes and sevens. 
Kerosene has been enquired after, but the in- 
clination to deal has been again damped, and the 
exchange question is a bar to business, Very 
little bas heen done in Sugar, Silk has moved 
but slightly, buyers chipping in when exchange 
went down, bat the rise took place before 
many settlements were effected, and holders 
are again strovg and bold. Stocks go en in- 
creasing, and are now nearly 13,000 piculs. 
Waste Silk has been more attended to, and over 
2,009 picnls have passed the scales, all for Eu- 
rope, but business has again been checked, 
The Tea trade is slack, though several firms are 
firing small orders. ‘The total settlements for 
the season, however, have been considerably in 
excess of those of last year. Exchange has 
fluctuated, a big drop occurring during the week, 
This has been largely recovered, but rates are 
a fraction lower to-day. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





A SPLIT IN THE CAMP. 
Tuere appears to be a split in the camp of the 
“promoters.” Last Saturday, the proposer of 
the principal resolution which was voted at the 
meeting on the rrth ult., wrote a letter to the 
Fapan Gasetle protesting against the use of the 
term “‘anti-revision,” as applied to the Meeting, 
and making the following remarkable statement 
So far from being opposed to revision, there is not an in 
telligent man in the community who does not admit that 
Japan is entitied to demand a relaxation of the terms of the 
present Treaties W- recognize, with sincevity and admi- 
ation, the progress she las made, and we symuathise with 
rer aspirations; but we say that she has vot yet proved her 
ight to claim uncondit onally the promise of unrestricted 
‘cial contol over us, and we believe that out-ide the 
susit! there are few Japanese who do not admit that we are 
Tight. Tue term ‘anti-revision” is, therefore, unwarrant- 
ed, and discerning men will in future avoid its ase. 
This statement, as we have before said, proba- 
bly embodies the view held by the large majority 
of foreign residents of Yokohama, It also ex- 
presses the view entertained even by those who, 
like ourselves, sce clearly that the Treaty Revi- 
sion problem must be disposed of if friendly 
relations are to be observed between Japan 
and foreign nations, and who consequently ad- 
vocate a liberal treatment of the question. 
But on Monday another “‘ promoter” came out 
in the correspondence columns of the Fapan 
Herald, and somewhat angrily declared that 
“such ‘of those who take a prominent part 
in opposition to the proposals’ of the Govern- 
ment for treaty revision, are but paltering with 
us when they say that because successful efforts 
have been made of late years to introduce a 
variety of improvements, the Japanese are en- 
tiled to sone relaxation of the existing com- 
pacts between themselves and foreign nations.” 
The peculiar, slip-shod English of this para- 
graph, even apart from the rest of the letter in 
which it occurs, would suffice to identify the 
writer as one who, under various noms-de-plume, 
addresses constant communications to the Fa- 
pan Herald, all couched in a captious, discon- 
tented spirit, and all calculated to increase 
foreign distrust of Japanese laws and Japanese 
institutions. However, the point we are at pre- 
sent considering is the divergence between this 
arch agitator’s views and those expressed in the 
columns of the Fapan Gazelte by the proposer 
of the first resolution. It isa very marked diver- 
gence and the writer in the Herald proceeds to 
emphasize it thus :— 



































The display of this soit of disposition to “run with the 
hare, and yet side with the hounds,” cannot be permitted 
to pass without challenge, for_ with every disposition to ad- 
mit that very praiseworthy efforts have been made by the 
Government to introduce and adopt most of the essentials 
of modern civilization, and with a very fair showof success, 
yet it is necessary to abject to. persons who blav both hot 
and cold,—who join with others to take practical steps to 
‘oppose revision. and who yet would have_us believe that 
they are theoretically in favour of it. * * * Under 
existing circumstances we cannat be other than anti-revi- 
sionists ; we cannot be more. and we must not be less. It 
is of no sort of use beating about the hush and declaring we 
are not against revision ; to prupusals for seasonable revi- 
Sion we wuld lend an eat, but they are not bette ws, and 
considering tie vielding temper of Ministers and Govern- 
ments, are nct likely to be. Antisrevi-ionists we are, aud 
shall have to continue to be to the end of the chapter, 


Which of the two “ promoters” really represents 
intelligent and educated opinion in Yokohama, 
there cannot be the least doubt, This, how- 
ever, brings us face to face with the old trouble, 
namely, that it is the bigoted and implacable 
agitators who figure chiefly before the public. 
The writer of the letter in the Herald appears 
day after day over different signatures, and his 
Protean activity is not confined to the correspon- 
dence columns of that journal, for he often ven- 
tilates his views in leading articles and editorial 
noves also, He is a kind of noun of multitude, 





























and the impression he evidently seeks to pro-| 


duce is that he has as many fellow-thinkers as 

jases. 
ed by this kind of trickery. No respect- 
ame writer to appear 





de 
able journal allows. th 
over different noms-de-plume in discussing the 











same subject, and no honest controversialist 
descends to such literary chicanerv. ‘There are 
not half-a-dozen Englishmen in Yokohama who 
anprove of it, and there are very few who en- 
dorse the extreme position taken by this incor 
rigible agitator. We trust that the gulf now 
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We warn the Japanese against heing 


established between his ideas and those of the 
most active among his feilow-promoters, will 
iead to his expulsion from their camp. He 
ought to have a wigwam all to himseli, where 
his slovenly English, his queer rhetoric, and his 
muititudinous metamorplioses would no longer 
disturb the public. 


A SHUFFLER. 

We commend the following to the notice of our 
readers, It is an instructive incident. Some 
time ago, we stated that, in our opinion, there 
are in Japan merchants of honour and integrity 
who would gladly combine with foreigners for 
purposes of commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. Our assertion elicited a letter froma 
foreign merchant, He wrote over the signature 
“ Business Chance,” and addressed one of our 
local contemporaries. Here is his letter :— 

‘The commercial public would be greatly indebted to 
you if you could induce the Editor of the Afail to 
publish in his paper the names and addresses of Jipa- 
hese merchants “ of honour and integrity” "' who will 
be found ready to gladly combine with foreigners for 
purposes of commercial and industrial enterprises,” 
with the understanding, of course, that the editor of 
the Mail is to be financially responsible for their ho- 
nour and integrity, hat would be bringing things 
toa practical issue, whilst vague general assertions 
have no more value than the papers representing 
inoney that the Chinese throw after their dead. I have 
been on the lookout for such Jap nese merchants for 
the last three years, and made quite a number of drafts 
of agreements in negotia with those whom I have 
approached on the subject of combination, but any 
clause fixing a hard and fast responsibility on th 
or requiring any i tely convertible security for 
sredit to be given, invariably ended all negotiations, 
Subsequently “Business Chance” explained 
that he had occasionally been offered by Japa- 
nese merchants bonds which foreigners are 
permitted to hold, but that the quantity offered 
had not been suilicient. Commenting on this 
we wrote — 

The interesting point now made clear by * Business 
Chance "is that the difficulty in the way of effecting 
the combina 
Japanese coud not put up sufficient tangible security 
In some eases they offered bonds “but not in amounts 
sufficient for the credit asked for,” he writes. From 
his previous letter we were led to suppuse that the 
chief obs was absence of “integrity and_ honour” 
on the part of the Japanese. Insufliciency of funds is 
surely a horse of another colour; a misfortune rather 
than a fault, 

To this “ Business Chance ” made the following 
reply — : 

Tis quite a new departure in journalism, too, for 
an editor of » paper to put his ows inferences and 
suppositions in quotation marks, but the editor of the 
Mail apparently is not above such little tricks of trade, 
by which the public would naturally be led to believe 
that the quotation is from the letter or article of his 
opponent 
Challenged by us to prove this serions aceusa- 
tion of bad faith, ‘ Business Chance” first at- 
tempted to convict us of an utlerly trivial error 
|committed subsequently to his charge, and then 
in support of his charge wrote thus :— 

But the instance I originally referred to was the 
| quoting of the words * of integrity and honour” 

the Mail of the toth inst, in a paragraph referring 
to my letier. ~ 
Now if any one will take the trouble to examine 
the above extracts, he will see that the phrase 
“absence of integrity and honour” is not put 
in quotation marks. The inverted commas 
enclose only the words “integrity and honour.” 
These words were actually used by © Business 
Chance,” though whether they were used or 
were not used is absolutely immaterial. No in- 
ference was drawn from them; no. sapposi 
tion attached to them,“ Business Chance” 
therefore stands convicted of preferring against 
us a charge of deliberate deceit without the 
|smallest conceivable justification, Our readers 
can judge for themselves. The upshot of the 
‘controversy is to prove conclusively that this 
man, “ Business Chance,” whoever he may be, 
is himself entirely devoid of integrity and hon- 
Jour. We tell him so in the plainest terms, and 
we add this, that ithe bas hitherto failed to effect 
combinations with Japanese, so much the better 
‘for the Japanese. 


THE MKETING AT THR MINATO ZA. 
As advertised in several newspapers, the meet- 
ing of Japanese to protest against the action 
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taken by a portion of the foreign residents of 
Yokohama in respect of Treaty Revision, was 
held on the 24th ultimo in the theatre called 
Minato-za, Yokohama. More than two thou- 
sand persons are said to have been present, and 
the reports relate that storms of excited applanse 
caused the whole neighbourhood to. ring when- 
ever the speakers made a telling point. Unfor- 
tunately the vernacular press contains very 
meagre notices of the proceedings. Only the 
Kokumin Shimbun and the Nippon refer wo 
them at any length. From these journals we 
learn that the organisers of the meeting were 
the two Societies called the Domet-Kai (of 
Yokohama) and the Zaifo-joyaku-Kai ot To- 
kyo. Mr, Hamano Kusuke appears to have 
acted as chairman, He explained how the meet- 
ing had been organized, and took it for granted 
that his audience had read all about the foreign 
resolutions as reported by the press. It would 
be difficult, he added, for the speakers to make 
themselves audible to such a large concourse 
of persons, but he was sure that the earnestness 
of these present would make them exceptionally 
good listeners, The first speaker was Mr. 
Ninomura Kakichi, who took for his subject 
“our resolution,” the word resolution being used 
in the sense of firmness of purpose. A very 
brief epitome of his address is given. He told 
his hearers that he was a student from Tsugaru 
in Nambu, but that in Tokyo people had given 
him the name of the Gambetta of the East. In 
Tsngarn oxen and horses were compelled to 
turn their noses in whatever direction their 
drivers wished, but in national affairs the Japa- 
nese people did not propose to have their 
noses turned by foreigners. He bade them 
remember the history of men like Washing- 
ton and Franklin, who through — suffering 
and hardship had finally won liberty. Japan, 
too, after all her difficulties, would ‘surely 
attain her goal in respect of Treaty Revision 
Mr, Yamada Shimakichi followed, his subject 
being “a treaty of equality.” He said that 
Count Inouye’s programme of Treaty Revision 
had been opposed by both the Kasséin-fo and 
the ¥tyu-fo, and that Count Oknma’s proposals, 
though less objectionable than Count Inouye’s, 
had also been rejected by the bulk of the na- 
tion. But now that the country had been 
brought within sight of a treaty of equality by 
scount Aoki’s amended scheme, the foreign 
residents had set themselves to prevent the con- 
summation of Japan’s hopes. Under these cir- 
cumstances the question must not be left to the 
Rikken Fiyu-to or to any other political party. 
The whole nation must take it up and push it 
with resolute strength. He concluded by saying 
that probably the only persons opposed’ to it 
would be the Karshin-fo, The next speaker 
was Mr. Katakuchi Yoichi. He said that 
as in lives of individuals, so also in the life 
of a nation, there were were events of plea- 
sure and of pain, and he illustrated this by 
referring to the case of the Zr/ougroul which, 
after a season of quiet enjoyment in Japan, 
had been dashed to pieces off the coast of 
Kishiu. For Japan the probable acceptance 
by Foreign Powers of the amended programme 
of Treaty Revision was a subject of na 
tional rejoicing, but three hundred foreign re- 
sidents of Yokohama had determined to mat 
the nation's joy if they could. This speaker 
was followed by Mr. Uda Taro, who lectured on 

the necessity of recognising right. Then fol- 

lowed Mr. Hamano Kusaka, with “ Information 

for the people of Vokohama;” Mr. Inouye 

Kakugoro with the ‘‘ Rights of Treaty Revision; 

Mr. Kobayashi Sentaro with ‘A discussion of 

the proceedings of the Anti-revision meeting, 

and Mr, Yenomoto Keisaburo with “an appes! 0 

public opinion from the decision of the foreign 

residents.” Mr. Yenomoto, in the course of his 

speech, grew very excited, and declared thatdeath 

would not be enough for men like Mr. Lowder 

whereupon the police interfered and story! 

the lecture. Mr. Yenomoto alone seems 10 

have exceeded the bounds of propriety, but bis 

excess was certainly sufficient to make np for 

the comparative moderation of his fellow 

speakers, We do not know whether Mr 

Yenomoto's language will bring him within the 
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grasp of the law for inciting to violence, but it 
will at all events exclude him from all further 





recognition at the hands of foreigners with 
whom he has been seeking interviews, Be this 


as it may, there can be no question as to the 
excitement which has been causéd among the 
Japanese by the action of the promoters of the 
meeting of the rith instant. If it had only 
occurred to these gentlemen to embody in 
their speeches, or still beter in their resolu- 
tions, some of the sentiments by which one 
of them has since declared himself and all 
thinking men actuated, a very different effect 
would have been produced in Japan, and the 
decision of the meeting would have carried far 
more weight abroad. But these bungling re- 
solutions, in one case failing to refer to a vital 
part of their subject, in another conveying, by 
accident apparently, a great deal more than 
they were intended to suggest, and on the whole 
omitting to say what all moderate and sympa- 
thetic men must feel—these bungling resolu- 
tions, supplemented by the airily confessed 
ignorance of the Chairman, the mysterious in- 
sufficiency of the chief speaker, and the sheep- 
like docility of the meeting. combined to make 
aspectacle not at all creditable to the foreign 
residents, and decidedly exasperating to the 
Japanese people. 








* 
as 

So meagre are the reports of the speeches de- 
livered at the Minalto-za meeting that it seems 
scarcely worth while to add anything to the ac- 
counts already published in these columns 
The Kotumin Shimoun is most explicit, but it 
is plain either that stenographers were not pre- 
sent, or that the vernacular press has not thought 
it worth while to print verbatim reports. Ne- 
vertheless, as the Kokumin Shimbun's account 
has been subjected to the usual distortion in the 
translation laid before the foreign public by a 
local contemporary, we render it into English 
for our readers’ information:—“ Mr, Ayabe 
Takenosuke, speaking on the subject of “a re- 
quest to Viscount Aoki,” explained the reason 
why it seemed desirable that the present propos 
als for Treaty Revision should be made public. 
Count Inouye’s proposals and Count Okuma’s 
proposals had heen laid aside, and though the 
argament sounded reasonable that secrecy in 
the present case was desirable, as the Cabinet 
wished to conclude the negotiations before the 
meeting of the Diet, the cventuality of these 
proposals also failing had to be considered. 
Who then could support them, or who fight their 
battle, unless the means of appealing to public 
opinion were furnished ? Disraeli had been able 
to show a bold front at the Berlin Conference 
because he knew that British public opinion was 
with him, Mr. Uda Taro, speaking on the 
theme of “practising courtesy,” said that in 
1857 when the existing treaty was signed, Japan 
was regarded as still a child and uncivilized. 
Now she was a full-grown person. What rea- 
son any longer existed for objecting to the 
abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction? Who 
was the Englishman Lowder? What kind 
of silliness was it to assert that the juris- 
diction of Japan could not be submitted to, 
while well knowing that her Constitution bad 
been lately promulgated, her civil codes and 
commercial codes published, and her courts re- 
organised? What kind of silliness was it to 
pretend that becanse English law recognises a 
right of property after twenty years of possession, 
therefore the tenure of land for that period by 
foreigners in Japan made them owners of the 
land? Had not the Australian Parliament de- 
cided that no Australian land should be sold to 
aliens? Did the meeting think that despite 
all these things foreigners practised courtesy 
towards Japan? Mr. Yenomoto Keizaburo, 
speaking on the subject of ‘an appeal from the 
foreigners’ meeting to public opinion,’ said that 
extraterritorial jurisdiction must be abolished, 
and having then remarked that to kill such a 
man as Lowder would not be enough, was stop- 
ped by the police. Mr. Hamano Kusuke, 
speaking on the subject of ‘information to the 
people of Yokohama,’ said that he and his 
fellow-thinkers recommended the Government 
to publish the amended proposals for revision. 
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By so doing they would remove all traces of the 
feeling that existed twenty years ago when the 
ports were opened. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, 
speaking with reference to the rights of treaty 
revision, said that he and others had last year, 
and previously, opposed to the utmost of their 
ability the proposals of Count Okuma and Count 
Inouye, but now that the amended scheme of 
Viscount Aoki had been reached, people under- 
stood for the first time what had been the labour 
of the ovo Counts. He himself had opposed in- 
stead of supporting the two Counts, because he 
felt the immense importance of this national pro- 
blem. Even now, though there was talk of a 
treaty on equal terms, he would not readily assent. 
He recommended his hearers to watch the Go- 
vernments proceeding’s with the closest atten- 
tion, Even if the course pursued by the Go- 
their 
shes, they must nevertheless with one accord 
apport the Government against foreign opposi- 
tion, and afterwards attack the Government if 
necessary. Mr, Kobayashi Kentaro, speaking 
on the subject of ‘information to Yokohama folks 
about treaty revision,’ said that in common with 
all those present at the meeting, he and his 
friends desired to thoroughly examine a problem 
of such national gravily as Ueaty revision, The 
affair of the Vormanfon was an example of the 
results of extraterritoriality. To correct this 
state of affairs was a task worthy of a Clive ora 
Hastings. He himselt had been the means of 
|furnishing an instance of the evil, for when he 
j waited on Mr. Brooke and transcribed the re- 
sults of the interview, without concealing any 
of the points urged against Japan, he had been 
charged with drawing on his own imagination, 
What such a charge meant, he could not tell.” 











vernment were not in agreement with 
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ANOTHER TREATY-REVISION MEETING. 
Tue TZaito-joyaku-kai held another lecture 
meeting on the 27th ultimo. The place chosen 
was tue Koscikan, Tokyo, and about thirteen 
huucred persons are said to have been present. 
A curious incident occurred. Mr. Kachiku, a 
member from Hyogo Prefecture, in the course 
of his lecture drew a sword which he wore in 
his girdle, and flourishing it over his head, cried, 
“this is the way to cut them in two with ove 
blow.” The police immediately interfered and 
took away the sword, but wien they came to 
examine it, the formidable weapon proved to be 
a split bamboo wrapped round with silver paper. 
The discovery caused much laughter. Mr. 
Kachiku was followed by Mr. Kaji, who de- 
seribed an interview which he and Messrs. Uda 
and Kumagaye had had with the Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs that morning, They 
had asked Viscount Aoki to let them see the 
proposals for Treaty Revision, promising to 
support him if they found them. satisfactory. 
Viscount Aoki replied that he was unable to 
comply with their request for two reasons. ‘The 
first was that as the treaty-making power is re- 
served to the Emperor by the 17th article of the 
Constitution, to reveal treaty negotiations would 
be to disturb the Imperial prerogative; the 
second, that although it would be very conve- 
nient to have their support in the event of their 
approving of the proposals, there was a pos- 
sibility that they might disapprove of them, 
which would be exceedingly unfortunate, 
Speaking broadly, however, he did not mind 
saying that as the excitement of last year had 
caused His Majesty much concern, the present 
proposals would probably be found less distaste- 
iul by the public. His Excellency was then 
asked whether the report was true that he adopts 
a strong policy, to which he replied that it cer- 
tainly was true, but that no mistake should be 
made abont the meaning of a “strong policy.” 
Such paltry matters as the mere restraining of 
foreigners within treaty limits or preventing 
them from carrying on business forbidden by 
treaty, did not oonstitate a strong policy. The 
| full assertion of the national power could alone 
be called a strong polic’ The Minister subse- 
quently stated that he failed to understand what 
was meant by a “treaty on equal terms” (/a/fo- 
joyaku). The expression could be used of 
treaties between countries like England and 
France, but there were cases where the word 


















“equal” could scarcely be applied. He in- 
stinced Italy and England, a treaty between 
which Powers he showed his interviewers for 
their information, These meagre details are all 
that we find in the vernacular press about the 
n ing atthe Koseikan. Probably the addresses 
did not seem worth reporting. 





THE “KOKUMIN NO-TOMO” AND TREATY 

RUVISION. 
Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo, after reproducing the 
resolutions of the Treaty Revision Meeting of 
the rith ultimo, mentions that “Mr. Brooke, 
an Englishman, formerly editor of the Zapan 
Herald; Mr, Lowder, an Englishman and a 
barrister; and the Hon. Mr. Napier, First 
Secretary of the English Legation, took the 
chief share in organizing the meeting.” “The 
Japanese,” our contemporary adds, “ought to 
remember the names of these gentlemen as 
benefactors of the country.” Where, we wonder, 
did the vernacular newspapers get this strange 
notion about Mr. Napier? The Xokumin-no- 
Tomo is not the only journal that has published 
the rumour, though it is certainly the most im- 
portant of the prints which have been thus 
duped by mystery-mongers. How in the name 
of all common sense do Japanese editors im- 
agine that the First Secretary of the British 
Legation could take any hand, act, or part, 
much less a leading part, ina public demon- 
stration, the avowed object of which is to pro- 
test against the course which his chief and 
his Government are pursuing in respect of 
an important international question, That is 
not the way English officials behave. If the 
First Secretary of the British Legation intended 
to act as the Hon. Mr. Napier is said to have 
acted, he would have to preface his performance 
by resigning his post in the service. Thus 
much premised, we will tell the Kokwmin-no- 
Yomo vwo things, The first is that Mr. Napier 
was absent in the country at the time of the 
meeting, and had been absent for many weeks. 
The second is that Mr. Napier is imbued with 
the friendliest feelings towards Japan, and that 
to do what he is charged with doing would be 
utterly at variance with the sentiments he has 
always openly expressed. ‘The insult offered to 
the British Diplomatic Service by the publica 
tion of such wild rumours is bad enough, but 
to traduce a loyal friend, as the Kokumin-no- 
Tomo was done, is far worse. We have too 
much respect for that journal to doubt that it 
will lose no time in frankly and fully correcting 
its error, 


























CONJECTURES. 
Tur Mochi Shimbun, remarking that the action 
recently taken by a portion of the foreign re- 
sidents pf Yokohama, has*once more concent- 
rated public attention on the subject of Treaty 
Revision, says that the negotiations have not 
been carried beyond the stage of submiting 
Viscount Aoki’s proposals to the British Re- 
presentative, and that no actual conference is 
in progress. As for the outline of the proposals, 
our Contemporary says that they contemplate a 
period of twenty-two years for the new treaty ; 
the abolition of Consular Jurisdiction; mixed 
residence 3 the opening of several new ports; 
the withholding of Japan's tariff autonomy for 
ten years longer, all changes of duties during 
that interval to be the subject of mutual agree- 
ment; and the withholding also of the privilege 
of land ownership by foreigners. We quote 
these statements not for the information of our 
readers, but to show how divergent are the ideas 
entertained by different writers who undertake 
to describe the basis of Japan’s present pro- 
posals, What those proposals are the public 
will doubtless learn in good time. We are 
confident that outside H.B.M.’s Legation and 
the Foreign Offices in London and Japan, no 
one is in a position to state the proposals with 
any pretence to accuracy, and we are therefore 
strongly disposed to suspect that the mysterious 
information upon which the promoters of the 
Yokohama meeting acted, is imperfect if not 
misleading. Nobody appeared to entertain 
any curiosity about the nature or source of that 
information. The gentleman who took the 
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Meeting into his shadowy confidence, was care- 
ful to say that the name of his informant must 
be concealed, but he did not, apparently, think 
it worth while to give his audience even the 
most rudimentary sketch of the programme 
which they were invited to condemn, The 
more the proceedings of the Meeting are con- 
sidered, the more astounding seem the childlike 
tusifuiness and philosophic incuriosity of those 
present. 


A COMPARISON. 
Some Japanese journals of the lower class re- 
ferred to the Revision meeting of the 11th inst, 
and to its promoters in violent and abusive 
terms, which elicited loud and indignant re- 
bake froma section of the Yokohama foreign 
press, By and by a meeting was organized 
by Japanese in Yokohama to protest against 
the resolutions passed at the foreign meet- 
ing. Here was a good opportunity for the 
courteous and moderate foreign newspapers to 
show their Japanese contemporaries how such 
meetings and their promoters should be treated ; 
and evidently the journal best qualified to 
preach this practical sermon ta its erring breth- 
ren was the one which had made itself most 
conspicuous in censuring their rudeness. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the Yapan Gasetfe appre- 
ciating the situation, and coming forward 
with a suave and polite analysis of the Zaito- 
Jovaku-kai, by ‘which party the meeting of 
‘Japanese was projected and organized. ‘The 
analysis might almost have been written of the 
promoters of the foreign meeting, Que leading 
member of the Zatfojovaku-hat is a barrister, 
we are told; one, an ex-journalist, and the So- 
ciety has the countenance of men like Count 
Soyeshia. Then follows a general verdict, 
the studied moderation and courtesy of which 
contrast glaringly with the ulterances of journals 
like the Zatyo Koron andthe Kokumin Shimbun. 
“The rest” of the Society's members, says the 
Yapan Gasetle, “are probably of the genii (séc) 
conveniently described as soshi—a rather nu- 
merous species, by the way, being made to em- 
Drace all evildoers and evil sayers.” This is the 
proper and civilized manner of treating people 
who organise meetings and make speeches. 
Japanese journals will please cop 




















rue “ Nrepon.” 
“Treaty Revision,” says the Vippon, “is an 
affair that conéerns the national independence. 
It differs in this respect from a revision of the 
Jaws or of the administration, The entire State 
is effected by it, and the strength of the entire 
State must be employed to achieve it. The 
necessity of revising the old treaties was recog- 
nised at the beginning of the A/eijé era. It 
Jed to the mission of Prince Iwakura to Europe 
and America. More than twenty years have 
passed since then. Treaty Revision must be 
effected by the national strength. Verbal dis- 
cussion is hopeless. The progress of the ad- 
ministrative system, of the fiscal system, of the 
laws, the development of the national wealth 
and intelligence, the organization of the mili- 
tary system—all these things are elements of 
national strength. tis essential that their aid 
should be enlisted in the cause of Treaty Re- 
vision. After the return of Prince Iwakura re- 
liance was no longer placed on mere discussion 
Attention was devoted to domestic reforms and 
to the nurture of the national strength. This 
was the policy of the late Marquis Okubo. He 
died, however, without achieving the great work 
of Treaty Revision. Count Ito succeeded him 
in the Government, and at once inaugurated the 
policy of rapid progress. Count Inouye aided 
him and undertook the work of revision. Con- 
sidering the policy pursued at that time, we ave 
disposed to think that instead of seeking to de- 
velop the nation’s real strength and raise its 
prestige, attention was directed to making a 
brave show and to revising the mere text of 
the treaties. The consequence was that, in- 
stead of snecess being achieved, the national 
power was endangered. The people, both  in- 
side and outside official circles, at once took 
alarm, and the work of revision had to be aban- 
doned. The issue of this failure was the fall of the 
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Tto-Inouye Cabinet. Count Kuroda succeeded. 
He was aided by Count Okuma, and once again 
the task of Treaty Revision was essayed. But the 
policy of Counts Ito and Inouye was not changed. 
Reliance was not placed on the nation’s strength. 
The dominant idea was to achieve a political 
‘Thus, the new scheme was only a litle 
better than the old : itexposed the national pres- 
tige to much the same danger. Once again, 
therefore, the Government encountered violent 
opposition, and Treaty Revision had to be stop- 
ped. It appears to us that these failures were 
not owing to any wantof ability on the part of the 
Government: they were due to the fact that 
instead of having recourse to the strength of the 
nation, diplomacy and discussion were entirely 
relied on. In other words, instead of trying to 
carry through this great work in concert with the 
people, statesmen depended on their own devices 
and sought to earn a reputation for themselves. 
We do not yet know the merits or defects of 
Viscount Aoki’s scheme. Doubtless, taught by 
the popular excitement of last year, the com- 
pilers of the present draft have improved upon 
the schemes of Counts Inouye and Okuma. 
But whether the people will be content or not 
we cannot tell. ‘The foreign residents of Yoko- 
hama, alleging that they have news of the 
British Government's assent to the new pro- 
posals, are taking strong measures of opposition. 
Their view is discourtecus. The nation must 
understand the mistakes that have been made. 
A mistake once consummated in a treaty that 
concerns foreign relations cannot be rectified. 
The true facts as to Viscount Aoki’s proposals 
should be accurately considered by the people, 
who must then discharge their duties as a nation,” 
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Reading between the lines of this article, the 
only conclusion we can form is that the writer 
advocates submitting the question of Revision to 
the Diet. We cannot prceive any other way of 
directly enlisting the strength of the nation in 
the cause. To submit the question to the Diet, 
however, would mean final abandonment of all 
hope of settling it by negotiation, If the six 
hundred members of the two Houses are to be 
admitted to the Conference, farewell to all 
possibility of agreement. 
notion deserves only derision, Now and then 
we find a vernacular newspaper complaining 
that the people are not taken into the Govern- 
ment’s confidence in this matter. Some even 
make a grievance of the idea that foreigners 
receive information which is withheld from 
Japanese. In what civilized country is Parlia- 
ment made a party to covenants between the 
Government and a foreign State, and in what 
civilized country are the details of such cove 
nants made public before their conclusion ? 
Universal experience shows that either the for- 
mer course or the latter would be fatal to every 
chance of concluding a treaty or convention, 
Japan does not impress us as being competent to 
tread successfully a path which all other nations 
can follow only to failure, Instead of finding 
fault with statesmen for not having recourse to 
the strength of the nation, the Mippou, as we 
think, should blame the intriguing politicians 
whose disloyalty fatally weakens that strength. 








Such an impractical 








TREATY REVISIO: 
ComMENTING on the meeting of the 11th ult. 
in Yokohama, the China Mail says :—. a 
While we sympathise with the feelings of fo- 
reigners in Japan, we cannot altogether approve 
of their opposition. Independence is one of 
the essentials of progress. The very admittance 
of Japan into the family of civilised nations will 
mulate her to make further progress, and the 
responsibility she will have to undertake in the 
administration of justice between foreigners and 
natives will go far to correct many of the mis- 
takes that have been committed. Knowing that 
flagrant injustice done to foreigners would lead 
to the denouncement of the treaty, and perhaps 
to complications with foreign nations, the Japa- 
nese would be even more careful than they are 
at the present moment to avoid the suspicion of 
injustice, and the Government would be more 
than ever anxious to avoid disagreeable in- 
cidents, After all, life and property are safer 











in Japan than in many of the States of South 
merica, which we treat as civilised nations. 
[With proper guarantees there ought to be no 
[tisk in granting the wish of the progressive sttes 
men of japan, The exact point at which the 
negotiations have arrived at this moment we do 
not yetknow. The telegram would lead us to 
beiieve that there had bien sume fresh devel 
ment, and that the revision was all but an ac- 
complished fact. For the last eight or nine 
months little bas been said about the new Lreaties, 
the Japanese themselves being taken up with 
the elections for their first Parliament. The 
other day a Yokohama contemporary said that 
negotiations with Germany were being actively 
carried on, and that aller some arrangement 
had been come to England would be pressed 
to come toa decision, We know, however, 
froma well-informed source that the negotiations 
with London were far advanced two months 
ago. A correspondent who is in a position to 
know wrote us last month as follows :— 

Our people are very unwilling that all the time and labour 
spent over the business should be thrown away and wee 
and are anxious fora settlement of sume sind. Lhe Japa: 
nese came fuwart wih amended proposals. ‘The two 
principal amendments being, ist, that they would have no 
foreign judges at all; and znd, that they would not throw 
pen any part of the country until the new system came ints 
full operation and foreign jurisdiction ceased, whew it would 
he opened once and for all. You will remember their fist 
proposal was to open the country to foreign residence so 
soon as the treaty should be signed, coupled with the 
condition that the foreigner who availed himself of this 
privilege would be subject to the nati 
thing done outside the concessions— 
would have led to much confusion. T 
practically agreed to their proposals, 
unforeseen ha pens in the meant 
day that a final se: lement has been come to As before, a 
five or six scars? period of probation is to elap-e, and we 
luther require that the Coutts and Codes shali have beea 
+! least one year in satisfactory working order befue we 
withdraw. 


























believe we have 
50 unless sumething 
ne, Lexpect to hear any 

















KOBE AND TREATY REVISIO 
Tue following annonymous notice was circulat- 
ed in Kobe on the 25th instant :— 
TREATY REVISION, 
An informal private me-ting will be held on “riday, the 
26th September at 4.:0 p.m., in the Chamber of | ommerce 
rooms, kindly lent for the occasion, when the temporary 


cominiitee elected on the 16th inst., will present their report 
and «ffer their suggestions for further proceedings. 


On the 27th the Hyogo Wews had the follow- 
ing :— 











KoBE ON TREATY REVISION 4 
The committee appointed at a recent private meeting 
to ascertain the views of the community upon the subject 
of Treaty Revision brought up their report esterday before 
a second meeting specially convened hy private civcular, 
and which was attended by representatives from the lead- 
ing firms here. It was decided that the following memorial 
should be addiessed to the Foreign Ministers. and that all 
who are willing to do so should be invited to sign. A 
special ( ommittee was appointed to prepare the memo ial 
and to foward it to the proper quarter when signed. 
Notice will be given as soon as possitle of the place where 
it can be seen and sizned, 
To Tarik Exceutevctes Tax Resesesvarives oF rite Forsiok 
Powsns Waving ‘Tewatias WT Jara, 

Sins,—It having been represented that there is a probability of 
e-rtaint proposals of the [apanese Government being accested by 
the Treaty Powers, involving the abolition of extea-territenality 
without the safeguards that have hitherto bern considered never: 
Sary for the welfare of foreigners, We, the undersigned subjects 

ind citizens wf the Treaty Powers in Kobe, conn der it our dy 
to lay betcre your Excellencies the views that we entertain upon 
A subject which s directly affects our position in this count 

Whilst recognizing 10 the fullest extent the immense progress 
that Japan has made during the past few years, and whilst sym 
pathising with her natural desire to obtain complete Soveveis 
eights, itis our decided opinion, in common with our fellow: 
countrymen resident in. okohans “ that the time has not yet 
arrived when questions in regard to rights, whether of propery 
or person, arising between “subjects and’ ctizens of Foreikh 
Powers inthe Dominions of His slajesty the Emperor of 'apaa, 
can be unconditionally and. safely subjected to the jurisdiction 
ot lapanese Tribunal,” 

We are also strongly of opinion that it would be premature to 
attempt 0 fix a date for the complete and unconditional tein: 
quish vent of extra-teritorial jurisdiction until the New Crininal 
Hnd Civil Codes, which it is pro, osed to put in force, have been 
in operation for some little time and experience has been kane 
ax to how far they meet the requirements of the changed com 
dition of allairsy 

We have the honour to be, Sirs, Your Excellencies’ hemble 
and obedient Servants, 













































(Signatures) 





THE “KOKU-HON” ON THE TREATY REVISION 
MEETING. 

Tue Koku-hon, a periodical of great influence 
and erudition, is greatly disappointed at the re 
sults of the recent Treaty Revision Meeting " 
Yokohama. It had expected that the discus- 
sion at the meeting would furnish useful me- 
terial both for the Japanese negotiators of trealy 
revision, and for the Governments of the Powels 
concerned. But it finds, on the contrary. that 
the whole proceeding ill becomes a communily 
representing Occidental civilization, The Aotu- 
hon expresses surprise at the conspicuous want 
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country of their sojourn. 
unreasonable resoluiions pa 
will not have much influence on the course of 
the negotiations. But, as the question has 
attracted the attention of the whole Japanes 
nation, our contemporary considers it not al- 
together unnecessary to discuss the subject. 
Referring to the rst resolution, the Aoéu-hon is 
astonished that, while charging the Japanese 
judiciary with incompetency, no reason or proof 
supporting the charge was given, It remarks 
that, even among the English residents of Yoko- 
hama, not a few have refused to sign the memo- 
randum, and that no Austrian, nor Belgian, nor 
Dane, nor Russian, nor Spaniard, nor Swede, 
nor Norwegian attended the meeting, The 
primary object kept in view by the. signatories 
of the resolutions is, in the opinion of our 
contemporary, simply to secure the continu- 
ance of Consular jurisdiction, under which 
system they can obtain favourable judg- 
ments against Japanese plaintifis, who are vir- 
tually cut off from appealing to higher courts 
by reason of the immense expense and incon- 
venience involved in the process. ‘The Tokyo 
journal also thinks that foreigners’ objection to 
be placed under the jurisdiction of Japanese 
Courts is probably based on their experience of 
“the evils attending Consular Jurisdiction,” 
and on the inference that similar evils are also 
prevalent among Japanese judges. Our con- 
temporary, therefore, attributes this resolution 
to foreigners’ ignorance of Japanese laws and 
Japanese judges. As to the and resoiution, 
the Koku-hon observes that the right of posses- 
sion which foreigners claim to enjoy in virtue of 
the existing treaties really terminated in 171. 
That they have enjoyed it so long after the 
proper period for revision of the treaties, isowing, 
in the Kofu-hon's opinion, to the magnanimous 
desire of the Japanese Government to attain its 
object of treaty revision in an amicable manner, 
Such absurd resolutions proposed and passed 
by a meeting held atthe instigation of a few 
discontented agitators, and attended by a section 
of the foreign community, will not, the Tokyo 
journal believes, influence the views of either 
the British Premier or the British nation, 
especially as the Chambers of Commerce in 
that country are reported to have expressed 
themselves in favour of revising the Treaty on 
the basis of the Japanese proposals. Lord 
Salisbury and the English Chambers of Com- 
merce being far from attaching any importance 
to the resolutions supported by a handful of 
short-sighted merchants and petty journalists of 
Yokohama, our contemporary advises its country 
men not to be perturbed by the present move- 
ment in that Settlement. 

























































“PICTURES OF ANCIENT J\PANESE HISTORY.” 
Tue second part of Mr. Asso’s work, “ Pictures 
of Japanese History,” has been published by 
Messrs. Maruya and Company, Like the first 
part, it is in both Japanese and English, the 
latter revised by Sir Edwin Arnold. This 
volume contains ‘descriptions of a number ol 
celebrated historical incidents from the days ot 
the Fujiwara to the battle of Dan-no-nra, where 
the power of the Taira was finally broken and 
Niino-ama, Kiyomori’s wife, jumped into the sea. 
holding in ber arms the young Emperor An- 
toku, then only eight years of age. Mr. Asso 
gives only the barest outlines of the various 
events, but his book will be tound very useful 
by those who desire to make themselves familiar 
with the land-marks of Japanese history, and to 
acquire a cine to the better understanding of 
many-subjects employed in the decoration of 
art objects. 























COMPARATIVE CIVILIZATION. 
No one, whether japanese or foreigner will be 
found to say a word in extennation of the con- 
duct of the sas4/ whose lawless proceedings in 
respect of their country’s domestic policy have 
suggested the possibility of their attempting 
vinlence ayainst the promoters of the recent 
Treaty Revision Meetng in Yokohama, The 
authorities have adopted vigorous measures to 
guard the persons of these promoters, rightly 
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H 
spect shown by foreigners towards the | judging that in such a case itis better to ex- 
Tt believes that the jaggerate the danger for purposes of prevention 

ed by the meeting} than to minimize it for the sake of the country’s 


reputation, ‘The soci are a pestilence which 


| will be stamped out, sooner or later, we have no 


doubt, but which, though confined to a very 
limited circle, gives the enemies of Japan a 
strong handle to attack her, We cannot, how- 
ever, see the fairness of asserting that because 
Japan is so unfortunate as to possess a small 
band of turbulent politicians who rely on force 
to further their views, she should therefore be 
pronounced unfit to be admitted to the comity 
of Western nations. The justice of such a con- 
tention will be better appreciated if we place, 
side by side, the argument itself, in the words 
of the newspaper advancing it, and some ex- 
tracts from the telegraphic news appearing in 
the same issue of the same journal » 














we notice that 
at baw fount Te 
ible the juseds 
Wor the protece 
foreigners, Ht 
Now theliossten evidtaation of 


London, Auunst agth.—A dis 
patel from Rome s 

big socialistic consp ta 
been unearthed in th 
Conealed in the 
working men belon, 
eret societies the 






























the country, an of ts right te found. bombs ch 

be plied on the name footing power and dynamite, and co 

with other nations, th Fespoudence of a dangerous 
use the foreigners residing character with forei 








ere protest. against being lists. Republican tay: 
placed ander the Japanese jiriss ed to be used in case of an out 
diction without some safes break were also tound, 


enards—the Government is ob- 
Tiged to take special measures 
for their protectio 





Trieste,” August. agth—A 
bombciell was thown tote the 
otlce of the hiet af Police yes 
terday and exploded, suas 
the door snd windows and set 

‘Anutherhonb with a fuse st: 
tached was found im a railway 
Station ‘In tiuie tO-prevent a 

iis furmised that 
yee fs the work of Italian re 
Fiblicae’ wha: have. head 
Suly aud violendly. advocate 
the Anucaation nf "Triecte. to 
Italy and the proclamation of 
an Tealian republ 

ie Auverian Government is 
generally considered to Ueat 
Sieve turbulent auitators 

‘Another bomb was explo 'ed 

tonduy at the threshold ot the 
bifice of “be Editor of the advia 
‘n boy was killed. 




















he out. 
































A JAPANESE JOURNAL ON ENGLISH SELFISHNESS. 
Unperthe heading ‘Selfishness of Englishmen,” 
the Kodumin-no-Zomo writes as follows :—“ We 
have heard that the English are a selfish race, 
but we never supposed them capable of in- 
sulting and belituing Japan as they lately did. 
We did not imagine that, on the plea of not 
being able to sately trust the Japanese courts 
of law, they would seek to sacrifice the aspira- 
tions and honour of this Empire on the shrine’ 
of their own selfish motives. Surely they 
know very well that Japan's progress has re- 
ceived the recognition of the world. Surely 
they know that their countrymen at home re- 
cognize her progress and adiit the necessity of 
revising the Treaties. Surely they see with their 
own eyes the advance of Japanese civilization 
and the improvement of her legal institutions. 
Surely they know that the administration of 
justice in this country is comparatively free from 
corruption and partiality. Surely they know 
that the Japanese are a plain, simple, and 
honest people, with whom they can conclude 
an equal treaty without any danger to them. 
selves. Surely they know that there is no 
cause for uneasiness in submitting to Japa- 
nese jurisdiction, We now discover that the 
selfishness of Englishman is without precedent 
in the Orieut. The only impression left on our 
mind by the meeting of the 11th instant is that 
the English are capable of going to the extremes 
of selfishness, ‘The meeting was attended by 
other nationalities besides the English, but we 
need not pay attention to them, as they were 
evidently led into the movement by the example 
of British subjects, It is Englishmen, the chief 
actors in and instigators of the movement, who 
deserve our condemnation. It is Englishmen 
whom the Japanese ought to censure with the 
voice of just anger and the pen of patriotism, 
Great Britain has hitherto been the leading 
power in Japan, but she has forfeited her plac 
hy the recent action of her subjects. Hence- 
forth the word © Englishman” will signify a 
thing of venom, and English manufactures will 
be regarded as one regards evil insects. Is 
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this an advantage to England? The English 
residents in this country, probably as indifferent 
to the interests of their own country as they are 
to those of Japan, may not trouble themselves 
about such questions. But we should like to 
know what their countrymen at home think 
about the matter.” 





* 
eo ® 


Evidently conscious of the danger of this in- 
flammatory writing, the Tokyo joumal, in au 
editorial note, warns the youth of the country 
against having recourse to any rash or violent 
measures. Ii telis them that such conduct will 
injure rather than promote the cause of the 
coantry. We, in turn, would ask the Aodu= 


mén-no-Tomo whether it really believes the dia- 
ibes it utters about British selfishness and so. 
forth, 





Its editor, having arrived at years of 
u, must kuow perfectly well that the 
st duty of every rational being is to look after 
his own interests, and that the British residents 
of Japan, having only a very limited experience 
of Japanese Jurisdiction, “behave exactly as 
shrewd folks would behave anywhere on being 
ask to give up the protection of laws which 
they know and tribunals which they trust for 
that of laws which they do not know and ui- 
bunals which they have as yet had no practical 
reason to believe in. Could they change places 
with the Japanese, Englishmen would doubt- 
less agitaie at least as much as the Japanese 
for the recovery of their judicial and tariff auto- 
nomy. On the other hand, could they change 
places with the British residents, the Japanese, 
we venture to assert, would behave just as the 
latter are behaving. All this talk about sel- 
shness sounds silly in the mouths of grown up 
people. The very same spirit which makes the 
Japanese seck to extend the sway of their laws 
and tribunals to every foreigner within their ter- 
titories, that very same spirit prompts English- 
men to cling to laws which are the outcome of 
their national character and hardly earned ex- 
perience, and to tibunals which the civilized 
world has learned to regard as standards of im- 
partiality and legal acumen, Granting that 
there are some Englishmen who oppose treaty 
revision chiefly because their business interests 
are in favour of keeping things in sfafu guo, 
what has the Xokum@n-no-Zomo to say of the 
Japanese who opposed it for precisely the same 
reason last year? 

















A CRIS 





SIN THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN JAPAN. 

Says the Aokumén-no-Tomo:—“The Christian 
belief, which has been hardened by the dis- 
cipline of the past ten or fifteen years, is about 
to pass through a crisis, ‘There are at present 
neither men nor books that can be taken as 
guides in matters of Christian belief, and every 
believer follows the bent of his own mind. 
Some have turned Unitarians, some lapsed into 
atheism; while others have turned sceptics. The 
presentis a period of dead lock in. the history 
of Christian evangelization, Butas men of uue 
loyaity can only be known at a time of national 
disaster, so Christians of firm and genuine belief 
are to be discovered ata time like the present. 
This day is, in fact, the vital season of test for 
Christian believers. On the whole we are glad 
that such a period has come.” The meaning of 
this somewhat inysterious article may be gather- 
ed from what we have written from time to time 
about the utterances of Mr. Yokoi and others. 
The intellect of the Japanese is too subtiec and 
their acquaintance with Western philosophical 
writings too intimate to suffer them to accept 
without cavil the sumewhat chequered Chiristi- 
anity presented to them by the missionarie: 
To us who have been in the presence of Sec 
rian disputes all our lives, it seldom occurs to 
observe the intrinsic pettiness of the questions 
that divide the followers of one faith into so 
many camps. Possibly if we had lived in the 
days when these msignificant mole-hiils of 
dogma began to assume the dimensions of 
mountains, some of us might heve been wiser 
and more liberal than the men of the time, 
But as it is, we acceptall the schisms with tradi- 
tional complacence, and tall of Christianity as 
one whole faith, forgetting how many angies 
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and facets it has developed under the friction 
of warring intellects and rival conceits. But 
when we bring this faith and submit it for the 
inspection of a people like the Japanese, they 
at once perceive how incomparably better 
adapted to human needs would be the 
original creed stripped alike of the theories 
of Paul and of the corollaries of Cephas. 
The unsightliness and embarrassment of Sec- 
tarianism are speedily appreciated by them, 
and they conclude that if they are to be Chri 
tians at all, their Christianity should be of a 
purer and more uniform type. They wish, in 
short, to receive the creed but to reject the ex- 
cresences that have grown upon it since the 
days when it was first preached by Christ and 
his disciples. Considering that Buddhism too 
has its sects, More numerous than even those of 
Christianity, one imagines that the Japanese 
should not show themselves so exacting. But 
Buddhistic Sectarianism has ever been a very 
gentle business, a name rather than a reality ; 
and besides, people often condone in an old 
friend what they will not pardon in a new 
acquaintance. So this inquisitive and eclectic 
nation aspires to have a Christianity of its own, 
and the ambition, happening to suit the temper 
of the present time exactly, seems on the point 
of bearing practical fruit. Years ago, the Rev. 
Dr. Eby, whose clear insight enabled him to see 
farther ahead than most people, laid down the 
principle that the Missionaries should aim 
steadily at self-effacement and at the transfer of 
their directing and leading functions to Japa- 
nese. We doubt whether even he foresaw how 
soon his precept would have to be carried into 
practice. Too soon. perhaps ; for itis difficult to 
think that some unwholesomely morbid impulse 
does not underlie the eagerness of the rising 
generation of Japanese to assert their indepen- 
dence, and take the reins of everything into their 
own hands. But they are hard folks to under- 
stand. They manage someliow to walk erect in 
places where, according to foreign views, they 
ought inevitably to stumble. Perhaps they will 
keep their feet successfully in the present in- 
stance also. 

















JAPANESE COMBS. 
M. Tueopore Durer, writing in the last num- 
ber of Artistic Fapan, says that among women 
the Japanese were the first to transform the 
comb into an ornamental object and fix it on 
the head. For the purpose of dressing and 
cleaning the hair combs were certainly used in 
very remote times, and it is on record that the 
Assyrians had combs adorned with lions carved 
in open work, that the Egyptians also decorated 
their combs richly, and that under the Carlo- 
vingians ivory combs—called lithurgical becanse 
they were used in the services of the church— 
were covered with elaborate carving representing 
figures and intricate scenes. All these, how- 
ever, were after the fashion of the modern tooth- 
comb; that is to say, they were made with two 
rows of teeth and a space in the middle for 
grasping. No one thought of wearing a comb 
with one row of teeth to confine the hair and at 
the same time to ornament Nor does it 
appear that the fashion had its origin in Japan 
before 1700. Such, at least, is the conclusion 
artived at by M. Duret, and as he seems to have 
expended a good deal of research upon. this 
part of the subject, we accept his verdict while 
regreiting that his enquiries did not carry him 
beyond the preliminary stage of comb-w: 

Daring the first fiity years after the wearing of 
combs had come into vogue, one only was used ; 
but by and by another was added, and ultimate- 
ly the number rose to three. It was not long, 
however, before the artistic simplicity of the na- 
tional taste repelled against this abuse. To 
women of easy virtue was abandoned the privi- 
lege of loading the head with ornaments so 
numerous and heavy that their wearer could 
not endure them for more than an hour at a 
time. The refined lady contented herself 
with one litte comb, sometimes elaborately 
ecorated bat generally quite plain and made 
of pure amber tortoise-shell, the paler the 
colour the better, [Immense prices were paid 
for these combs of deééo, Their manufacture 
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constituted a special art, and to construct 
one of the usual dimensions—say three and a 
half inches long and an inch and a half in 
depth—the purest portions had to be taken from 
a large quantity of shell. A few years ago gold 
combs were in fashion, That was the epoch 
when Wesiern civilization reached the zenith 
of its vogue; the time when a fine gentleman’s 
three characteristic possessions were an Ara- 
bian horse, a gold watch, and credat Fudaus 
—aconcubine. Why this third chattel should 
have been deemed an evidence of attachnient 
to the principles of Gummer katka, we cannot 
tell. Perhaps the gentleman who writes indig- 
nant journalistic paragraphs about being called 
Zin, Téjin, and so forth, will be kind enough 
to enlighten us. At all events gold combs 
found favour in that era of extravagant display, 
and the worker in metals lavished upon them 
all the resources of his wonderful art. They 
did not survive, however. The esthetic charms 
of the straw-yellow tortoise-shell reasserted them- 
selves and still hold the field. But for girls 
between thirteen and eighteen there are combs 
of such variety that volumes might be filled with 
their designs, shapes, and colours. Some ex- 
quisite specimens encrusted with rich lacquer 
were shown at the recent Exhibition, but their 
glitter evidently outraged the taste of the time, 
for the handsomest of them remained unsold. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the subtleties of fashion 
more inexplicable than in Japan. The slightest 
difference in the curvature or dimensions of a 
comb catches the eye of the Japanese lady, 
and either charms or revolis her, The magic 
words rizko and hayart have even more signi- 
ficance for her than for her Western sister, 
though happily they do not lead her into the 
same excesses and extravagance. M. Duret 
might have told us much when he set out to 
talk of combs, but his essay is of the most 
meagre and disappointing discription, He has 
merely dipped into the A/iyako Fusohu Kefwai- 
den and marvelled at Hok two volumes 
about combs. Hokusai’s two volumes! Think 
what a part the comb must have played in the 
ladies’ life of Hokusai’s time when a great artist 
could choose such an object for two books of 
paintings ! 























THE IMPERIAL NOMINEES 
PEERS. 


‘TO THE HOUSE OF 


Tux Emperor on Tuesday is reported to have 
nominated the following gentlemen to be mem- 
bers of the House of Peers :— 


Mr. Obata Tokujiro, President of the Keio Gi- 
juku School 

Mi. Iwasaki Yanosuke, Pr 
Bishi Company: 

Mr. Nz a Shigeru, President of the Japan 
Railway Comua 

Mr, Shibnsawa Kich 
tional Bank 

Mr, Kawada Koichiro, President of the Bank of 
Japan. 

Mr. Tomiia ‘Tetsunosuke, ex President of the 
Bank of Japa 

Mr. Fujita’S! 











dent of the Mitsu 








President of the ist Na- 





0, ex-Prefect of Ehine 





~ Professor Toyama Masakazu, Director of the 
College of Literate. 
retessor Kikuchi Dairoleu, Director of the 





College of Science. 

Professor Furuichi Koi, Director of the College 
of Engineering. 

Hozumi Nobushige, Director of the 





Hege of Law. 

Professor Konakamura Kiyonor 
of Literature. 

Major General Vamayawa Hiroshi, Director of 
the Higher Nor School 

Mr. Iwamura Michitosti, Privy Councillor, 

Mr. Nistimura Stugeli, Court Councillor, 

Mi. Mitsukuri Rinsho, Vice Minister forfJustice. 

Mi. Miyoshi Tazo, Chief Public Prosecutor of 
the Court of Cassation. 

Hori Shingor, President of the Tokyo 

Const of First Dostance. 

Mr. Kuki Ryuichi, President of the Imperial 
Musenim, 

Mr. Kawada 
perial S: 
Departinent, 

Mr. Hirata Toonke, of the Legislative Bureau. 

Mi. Iwamura Ware, of the Legislative Burean: 

Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Chief Secretary of the 
House ot Peers. 





of the College 





















» Director of the Bureau of ine 















‘ pa wreaw of Lins | Christianity 
Iehres in the Imperial Household 


Mr. [to Miyoji, Chief Secretary of the Prisy 
Council. 

Mr. Sone Kosuke, Chief Secretary of the Hone 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Nagayo Sensai, Director of the Sanitay 
Bureau in the Home Department. 

Mr. Kato Hiroyuki, President of the Imperial 
University. 

Mr. Hamao Avata, Director 
School Affairs’ Bureau in 
Department. ; 

Mr. Nakamuta Masanao, Senator. 

Mr. Nishi Shu, Senator, 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

M. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 





of the Special 
the Educational 

















Ando Sokumei, Senator 

Nomura Sosule, Senator. 
Kanda Kohei, Senator, 

Minna Yasushi, Senate 
Mayeda Masaua, Senator, 
Tanaka Yoshio, Senator. 
Shigeno Yasut Seuator. 
Osaki Saburo, Senator. 

Obata Yosirine, Senator. 
Yamaguchi Takayoshi, Senator. 
Murata Tamotsu, Senator. 
Watanabe Ki, Senator. 

Yanai Yozei, Senator, 
Fukuhara Minoru, Senator. 
Hara Ichido, Senator 
Okanouchi Shigetoshi, Senator, 
Watari Masamoto, Senator. 
‘Tsuda Ldzuiu, Senator. 

Oki Morikata, Senator. 

Mr. Tami Shigekata, Senator 

Mr. Kunishi Nobumasa, Senator. 
Mi. Nakai Hiromu, Senator. 

Mr. Kinashi Setichiro, Senator. 
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ALLIANCE BETWEEN UNITARIANISM AND 
BUDDHISM. 

In arecent number of the Rikugo Zasshé, Mr. 
fakahashi Goro invites the attention of the Rev. 
Mr. Knapp to the shortsightedness of his alleged 
wishto ally himself withthe Buddhists. Mr. Taka- 
hashi premises that he entertains no ill-(eeling 
towards Unitarianism itself, but being convinced 
of the folly of the views of its representative in 
Japan as to Buddiism, he cannot but give 
utterance Once more to the opinions he expres- 
sed at the Unitarian banquet at the Rokumei- 
kwan some time ago. Though his ideas as 
then expressed called forth various comments, 
he maintained uniform silence, because, 
in the first place, he was too busily occupied 
to take notice of his critics; and, in the se- 
cond, because he considered their criticisms 
to be of a nature requiring no formal answer. 
Since then, he observes, the Buddhistic pr 
throughout the country had more and more dis 
linctly shown a tendency to utilize Unitanianism 
as an instrument for attacking Christianity. Mr. 
Takahashi, however, believed Mr. Knapp to 
be too sagacious to become a tool of Buddhists. 
What, then, was his surprise to learn that the 
Unitarian missionary is still bent on cultivat- 
ing the friendship “of the Buddhists, as is 
shown by his article in the fifth number of the 
Unitarian on the similarities and dissimilarities 
of Unitarianism and Buddhism, Mr, Takahashi 
even goes so far as to say that Mr, Knapp’s atli- 
tude towards Buddhism is that of one who flatters, 
prays, and solicits a favour. Does Mr. Knapp 
know, he asks, what Buddhism is really like? 
Buddhism is essentially an atheistic religion. 
This proposition can be proved by quotations 
from the Buddhist sacred writings; but Mr. 
Takahashi is too busy to do so, nor does he 
think it worth while to take so much trouble. 
He recommends Mr. Knapp to procure Viscount 
Lorio’s treatise called "* Shinsei Tetsugaku Mu- 
shin Ron.” He thinks Mr. Knapp does uot know 
what he is about when he states that, Budd- 
hism arrived at the conception of God through 
the old philosophical ideas (Buktys wa todat 
no tetsugaku-teki shisd ni yolte fotei ni kwan- 
suru shisé nt fasseri). He then proceeds 0 
refute avother statement of Mr. Knapp, that on 
the fundamental ideas of creatim Unitarianism 
id Buddhism are directly opposed to orthodox 
Mr. Knapp is represented to have 
stated further that creation is not an event, but 
a perpetual progress which has neither com- 
mencement nor end. Now, in the first place, 
itis an abuse of a philosophical term to speal 



































of “creation” in connection with Buddhism, for 
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how can there be any idea of creation, properly 
so called, in a religion that does not recognize 
God. Mor is it correct to say that creation is a 
perpetual progress without either commence 

ment or end, becanse man, as maintained by 

no less an evolutionist. than Virchow, does 
not seem to have made any progress during) 
the first five or six thousand years. There is 
no reason, he goes on to observe, why there 
should not be any idea of progress in atheistic 
creation. If Mr. Knapp means to adopt the 
theory of atheistic evolution, Mr, Takahashi 
thinks he had better leave the Unitarian camp 
and join the atheistic Buddhists. Our author, 
however, believes that these apparently atheistic | 
opinions have been expressed by Mr. Knapp for 
the purpose of obtaining the goodwill of Budd- 
hists, for from other utterances of his it is evi- 
dent that he recognizes the existence of God, 
Mr, Knapp is said to have observed, further, that 
Buddhism is, next to orthodox Christianity, a | 
aepresentative of the pessimistic religions but | 
that Unitarianism represen's the optimistic re- 
ligions. = Mr. Takahashi does not attach much | 
importance to the fact that Christianity is in-| 
cluded among the pessimistic religions of the 
world, for he thinks that this is merely a device 
of Mr. Knapp’s to please his Buddhistic friends. 
From the above statement Mr. Knapp onght to 
know that the religion he represents and the 
religion which he is so anxious to praise, are 
in their origin diametrically opposed to. each 
other. Mr. Yakahashi then refers Mr. Knapp 
to Hartman and Schopenhauer, remarking that 
these authors will no doubt “enlighten” him 
as to the nature of Buddhism. Mr. Takahashi 
gves on to observe that in thus criticizing Mr.| 
Knapp's paper, be does not in any way intend 
to criticize Unitarianism itself. Bat he warns 
Unitarians against being utilized by Buddhists, | 
and advises them to cultivate the friendship of 

their natural allies, What ideas Buddhists 
entertain about Unitarianism may be seen from 
the following passage in Mr, Maeda Unkei’s 
tract “Shinshu Mondo :—* Unitarianism will 
not be productive of any positive beneiits, but 
as it will be negatively useful in neutralizing 
the evil effects of Christianity, we approve the 
spread of that religion for the sake of the coun- 
try: nay, for the sake of oar Sh/n-shu sect.” 
Mr. Takahashi, therefore, advises Unitarians to 
follow the example of the Rey. Mr. Spinner and 
his disciples, who, while professing opinions not 
very different from those of Unitarians, maintain 
intimate relations with other Christian sects. 






































A JAPANES 
Senatok Kayspa is an official who has made 
his mark. Men seek his opinion on all oc 
sions of national difficulty, and newspapers. 
quote his words as interesting contributions to 
public discussions, The Mainichi Shimbun 
has accordingly elicited his ideas about Treaty 
Revision, the question now occupying so large 
a share of men's thoughis. Senator Kayeda is 
represented as having delivered a Fabian ver- 
dict. ‘ There is no occasion,” he said, “to 
revise the Treaties at present. I do not know 
the terms upon which it is now proposed to} 
effect revision, but f do know what Professor 
Stein observed. * Japan's toreign treaties,” the 
Professor said, ‘were made by the former Go- 
vermment, the Bakufu. They are very imper- 
fect affairs, bevond doubt, but if they are 
revised now, and if the revised treaties are still 
imperfect, Japan's prestige will suffer propor- 
tionately. Therefore there is no occasion to 
proceed with the undertaking hastily. All that 
need be done is to make preparations : to bring 
the nation to one mind, and develop the 
country’s strength and resoure: With na- 
tional wealth, a powerful military organization, 
and public unanimity, Japan can be sure ot| 
obtaining what she wants whenever she chooses 
to ask for revision” I agree with this view,” 
Senator Kayeda said in conclusion, It is a pity| 
that the Senator does not come to Yokohama. | 
He would find several people in the foreign com-| 
munity ready to endorse his Fabian policy. | 
From the side of his own nationals he is more! 
likely to be met by the pertivent qnestion—| 
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How is it that Japan’s prestige would suffer by 
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revising her Treaties on lines which, though not 
absolutely perfect, at any rate secure the re- 
establishment of her sovereign rights, whereas, 
by leaving the Treaties unrevised, she continues 
10 be debarred from the exercise of those rigits, 
and to be coudemned to national semi-isolation 
on the openly avowed grounds that her civiliza- 
tion is incomplete? As ordinary men, endowed 
with an ordinary sense of comparative values, 
we fail to follow the reasoning of Professor 
Swin and Senator Kayeda. 




















CAPTAIN LANG. 


We take the following from 


Times :— 


the Fapan Wail, in an article on * Foreign env 
of China and Japan.? makes the very true obser vati 
the conduct of each of those countries towards foreign 
appears tr the greatest advantage when viewed frum a dis- 
tance. It also peceirates ts the marrow of the relatienship 
lctween the Chinese and Japanese Geverements and their 
foreign employés. Apropos of Captain Lany’s resignation 
of the Chinese service, the Wail lays is down that neitheg 
China nor Japan ever has or ever can place « forei 
in actual command of their militant forces This was als 
declared to be the case, so far as China is concerned, in 
the article we wrote on the vecasion of Captain Lang's re- 
signation. In claiming the position of joinr-Commander- 
in-chief, therefore, Captain Lang must have laboured under 
a serious misunderstanding. ‘The question is who is re- 
Sponsible for the misunderstanding? and it is not answered 
by the flippant, and so far as the manipulation of facts 
Desa 15 letter which was recentiy sent from ‘Tien- 
a to our Shanzhai contemporary: In responding a 
second time to the request of China to take service as 


the Chinese 






































organizer of the fleet Captain Lang made his conditions 
ty he would net 
this 





Mfectly clear that without full auth: 
dertake, as he certainly could not fulfil, the tas! 
was the subject of Ling protracted neyotiations at tients 
and Captain Lang’s terms were ultimately agreed to by 
H.R, the Viceroy, or he would never have entered the 
servier, How the position of a foreign Admiral in the 
Chinese Navy was reconciled with the iandamental principle 
which forbade any such thing is best k 

vey and his literary stall: the resourees of Chines 
terity in the use of verbal illusions were. pyobatly taxed 
tothe utmost on the cceasion Hut the fact remains that 
ng was given equal rani with Adwival Ti 
i whom he acted as joint 
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dex- 











nmander, all «flicial corres 
pendence and all orders to the ticet being carved on in 
theirj int names; and Captein Lang, with the full vnow- 
ledge and apprval «f the | hinese G. vernment, assumed 




















the rank and tite of ‘Adiival.”” In that capacity he 
ceeded. to and aud brought out the new ships, 
teceiving at every port of call the full recognition vf h 








rank; while on bvard he carried on all the duties of com: 
mand ¢ without question, Ile was all the time under a 
delusion, which was carefully nursed by the Chinese au- 
thorities, until the fulne-s of time came when they could 
drap the mask. Whether the incident of the flag was 
brought on for the purpore of effecting the breach 
which had been long ploited for by tie junior officers, 
matters little, as whether accid: ntal or not it was the first 
revelation to Capiain Lang of the position in which the 
Chinese regarded hum, and when 14 ilung-c' ang did not 
reply to his telegrams direct but through those whom 
Captain Lang considered his own insuboriinate subord 
nates the whole deception was finslly exposed. Caprain 
Lang or his advisers may indeed have been too ensily 
deceived, but it is not an impwation which Hes gracefully 
in the month of any of those who were parties to the deceit 
Captain Lang would have been quit- willins (a serve. wit 
out rank, as navala dviser, tut as organizer of the fleet 
both rank and authority were necessary to efficien 





























RATIONALISTIC TENDENCIES AMONG JAPANESE 
CHRISTIANS. 
In reviewing a newly published treatise called 
“ Kirisuto ” (Christ), by Mr. Kato Satoru, who 
recently renounced the orthodox belief in fa- 
vour of Unitarian doctrines, Mr. Takahashi 
Goro writes as follows :—* The Japanese Chri 
tian community has been seized by a sort of 
panic. Encountering the persistent aitacks 
of the Buddhists, who, being now armed. with 
sharp weapons imported trom the Occident 
have changed their attitude of defence into one 
of agyression, the Christian wartiors—especia 
ly the pastors—who had until lately been the 
aggressors, have fallen back with timidity and 
precipitation from their outposts, and are now 
devoting themselves to the defence of 
original position, The two sides have thas 
completely exchanged tactics. ‘There are some 
even whose relig: belief has been shaken 
by a peru smere,” and who, 
not knowing what to do, have made a headlong 
rush into the inner part of the citadel called 
Christ, and there stationed themselves as in a last 
place of refuge. “Their example is being imi- 
tated by an increasing number of weak-minded 
Christians. ‘These persons, instead of defending 
themselves on legitimate grounds (though in 
this case evento go on the defensive is a sign of 
defeat), have abandoned to the enemy their outer 
fortifications in every. direction. 
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render themselves or desert their positions in 
this manner, while thousands of fine recruits still 
flock to their standards, these Christian pastors 
are simply so many religious General Bazaines. 
We are atraid that such men, shallow in’ learn- 
ing, Weak in judgment, and unable to understand 
the works of prolound scholars, may imitate the 
tolly of thatarmy of old, which was frightened 
into a wild stampede by the cries of water fowl.* 
Christianity, in the sense in which it is now 
generally understood, must stand or fall on its 
general merits. ‘lo forsake the outer fortifications 
and take retuge in the inner part of the citadel, 
is therefore neither more nor less than a de- 
sertion of Christianity. Such pastors ought 
to resign their positions, and, if they like, to 
originate a sect of their own, Otherwise they 

inflict no small injury on the religion which 
they nominally profess, Lf Christianity be really 
unworthy of belief, its fall is only natural. But 
nothing can be more deplorable than that it 
should be lowered in public esteem by the con- 
duct of incompetent pastors. Important as this 
question is, it is at the same time a large topic, 
and cannot be very well handled in a limited 
space. Further the present reviewer, being, so to 
speak, an outsider, will not here try to deal with 
the subject in a comprehensive manner, When 
we see that men, not competent to rightly 
understand the Bible, set about the hopeless 
task of criticising the sacred writings, we are 
clined to admire the wisdom of the Catholic 
fathers in withholding the Holy Scriptures from 
their flock as dangerous weapons in the hands 
of children. * * * Must we also apply 
these observations to the author of the work now 
before us? No; yet, though he is bold, he 
s not in some respects a man of matured 
opinions being still a youth). He is, therefore, 
sometimes exceedingly enthusiastic and at 
other times exceedingly cold, Only recently 
ue started a periodical called A’ysee (Doctrine) 
for the purpose of expounding the theology of 
Calvin, and while the ink was as yet hardly dry 
on his journal he adopted the doctrines of 
Unitarianism, In entering the Unitarian camp, 
however, he has not done so as a conquered 
soldier, butas a general, He convened a general 
meeting of the congregation to which he be- 
longed, and frankly avowed the reasons for his 
change of opinion. His frank and. straight- 
forward conduct ought to make double dealing 
pastors. biush, ‘Kirisuto’ is an at- 
tempt to elucidate the teachings of Christ, princi- 
pally from the human side of his nature, and, 
if the author permits us to take such a liberty 
with him, his book is, if not an imitation of a 
similar one by Strauss, 2 reproduction of that by 
Renan, But as he has written avowedly from the 
standpoint of a Unitarian, his work is naturally 
preferable in some respects to the writings of 
the ambiguous pastors above alluded to.” 



























THE RELIVY OF THE “ERTOUGROUL'S” CREW. 
Tue Choya Shimbun, iv an article dealing with 
the intention manifested in several quarters to 

ubscribe money for the relief ef those who have 
snffered by the loss of the Turkish man-of-war 

Ertougroul, says :—No individual should ac- 
cept the smallest iota unless its acceptance were 
sanctioned by reason aud common-sense, and 
the proposition has even greater force in 
the case of a nation. There is no question 
of the wealth or poverty of either the giver or 
the receiver, Since the loss of the Lvfogroul 
several benevolent people have intimated their 
wish to subscribe towards a relief fund. The 
desire shows a most charitable motive, which 
would almost seen to warrant the justice of 
the action, But international law and courtesy 
\decree that a man-of-war may not be treated 
like a merchant vessel. The sof the £rio- 
|groul is the loss of the Ottoman empire, and 
jonr conduct in respect to the event must be 
governed by considerations of national etiquetie, 
and not of individual desire. The money which 
it has been proposed to collect. for the re- 
lief of those who suffered by the wreck of the 
Ertougroul might, in our opinion, be far more 














# Allusion ix here made to the flight of an army, said to have 
been fiity thousan | strong, which was posted under Taita-no- 
Koremori on the western bank of the Fujikawa to check the 
progress of Yoritomo’s arms. 
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fittingly employed in succouring the families of 
the many Japanese who lost their lives in the gale 
thatsent the #rfongroul to the bottom. There 
are no doubt many Japanese without pausing to 
weigh- these considerations, allow themselves 
to be actuated simply by their benevolent in- 
stincts. In this category we must class Count 
Goto, Minister of State for Communications 
and also one of the plenipotentiaries appointed 
to represent this country in the negotiations for 
revision of the treaties, We would ask Count 
Goto whether, if he were entrusted with control 
of the foreign relations of the Ottoman Empire, 





he would accept donations from the people of} 





Japan. for a purpose which is peculiarly within 
the official province of the Government of the 
Sultan. 





NIKKO. 
Mr. Karo Snorcitso, the manager of the 
Nikko Hotel, writes to one of the hotel's Yoko- 
hama patrons as follows :— The unparalleled 
scenery of the Nikko mountains is made still 
more beautiful at the commencement of Octo: 
ber, as it is then that the maples commence to 
put on their autumnal tints, About the 15th, 
the adjacent mountains are rich in polychro- 
matic foliage, and as one gazes on the scene 
the maples standing out against the blue firma- 
ment appear to the imagination of the enrap- 
tured visitor as some vast brocade curtain 
woven of rich silks glorious in colour, kaleidos. 
copic in its blendings of light and shade, and 
suspended by an unseen but potent force 
from the ethereal canopy of heaven above, 
Nikko with its grand mountains 
cascades, its streams and lakes, is year in and 
year out the most famous spot for beautiful 
landscapes in all Japan, but, when the deep 
crimson blush of autumn tnges the maples, 
words fail to adequately describe the exquisite 
and surpassing loveliness of the scenery. It is 
for this reason that a large number of visitors 
come here every year, and as now the railroad 
is open it may be confidently expected that the 
number will be considerably augmented. J 
need hardly add that we shall do all in our 
power to make our guests as comfortable as 
possible, and to that end we are endeavouring 
to improve our arrangements in every way.” 


























cernusor. 
Everypopy knows the great part played by the 
Creusot Works in the industrial competition 
which, during the past thirty years, has given 
the world such terrible engines of attack and 





defence, It is natural that such huge and 
nationally important works should be ade- 
quately ‘described, and this has now been 


done by Lieut-Colonel Hennebert, in a pro- 
fusely illustated volume of 212 pages. People 
interested in the story of one considerable 
branch of modern artillery progress will 
find it recorded in this book with consider- 
able minuteness. We shall content ourselves 
here, however, with noting some facis, not 
generally known, among them the statement 
of Colonel Heunebert that 108 years have 
passed since Creusot first hecame a place of 
mannfacture for artiller: Soon after that time 
(1782), arrangements were made, under the 
superintendence of an English engineer, Mr. 
W. Wilkinson, for the manufacture of the steam 
envine shortly before invented by Watt. Then 
followed the Revolution and the series of war 
to which itled, during which period the agtivity 
of the Creasot Works never fagged. 
1S1<, however, till 1836, was a time of com- 
parative idleness and “embarrassment, and it 
was only when (1836) the establishment came 
into the hands of the Schneider Brothers and 
Company that it began to recover its import- 
ance. The first French locomotive was made 
there in 1838, and thenceforth all the locomo- 
tives used on the line of Saint-Fiienne, Saint- 
Germain, and Versailles, as well as all 
engines for the steamers navigating the Saéne 
and the RhGne, were turned cut at the works. 
Of course the war of 1870 kept Creusot pretty 
busy, but it is really. since then that. the 
works have acquired their world-wide reputation 
for the forging of steel ordinance. From 1875 
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to the present time they have supplied to the 
| French Government 5,165 pieces of artillery for 
|land service ; and 509 big guns for the Navy, in 
addition to much other material of war,“ At 
| this moment,” says Colonel Hennebert, “ Creu- 
sot is engaged in the manufacture of a quantity 
{of barreis fur revolver-cannon and rapid firing 
guns of the Hotchkiss system ; two steel guns of 
304 centimétres to the order of the United 
States ; four guns of 24 centiméues and 36 cali 
bres, and 4 carriages, to the order of the Chinese 
Government; and a quantity of steel material 
for the Imperial Arsenal at Osaka, Japan.” 











THE CEREMONY OF OPENING THE DIET. 
Tur Hochi Shimbun publishes what professes to 
be, and very probably is, the official programme 
for the opening ceremony of the Imperial Diet 
(Zeikoku Gikat Kai-in-shikt) on the 3rd of 
November. The following is the programme:— 


. ‘The members of each House to assemble at their re- 
ective Houses at g a.m; members holding patents of 
lity and civil and milicary officials o be in full dress; 
the rest in frocke coats. Crders to be worn. lersons 
taking part in the ceremony ex officio* to be in full dres: 

2. By © persons taking past ex firio” are meant Urinces 
of the Blood holders of the Great Order of Merit, the Lord 
‘seeper of the Privy “eal, the Ministers of State, the Pres 
dent and Vice-President’ of the Privy Council, the Minister 
of the Imperial Houschold, the Privy Councillors, the Chief 
Chamberlain and the Commandant of the Bedy Guards, 

3. At half-past ten His Majesty will leave the Palace and 
proceed to the Howe of Lords. Imperial Procession 
National Ceremony. The Sanretsu-in will form His Ma- 
jesty’s suite. 

4. The Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chief Secretaries and 
cretaries of the two Houses will assemble within the gates 
th receive His Majesty 

5, The President of the House of Peers will conduct tis 

Majesty to the Benden (Imperial Waiting Room). 
6. After His Majesty has reached the Waiting Room, the 
members of the two Houses, in accordance with the instrue- 
tions of the residents and the plan of the ceremonial, will 
take their places. 

7. The Master of the Ceremonies will pray His Majesty 
to come to the Diet. 

8. ‘The Emperor will follow the Master of Ceremonies to 
the House. The G eat seal will he handed to His Maje 
by the Chamberlains. The Princes of the Blood and the 
suite will form up in their places 

9. ‘The Emperor will mount the Throne. All the mem- 
bers will salute. ‘The Minister Vres dent of State will pre- 
sent to His Majesty the Imperial Messa mperor 
will read the Message, At its conclusion all present will 
make an oheisance. The President of the Hous-of Peers, 
advancing to tie Throne, will receive the Imperial Message 
and cairyiit ts his place, 

to. Guided by the Chief Chamberlain, His Majesty will 
withdraw. ‘The Princes of the Blood ’and the Imperial 
Suite will retire. 

m ajesty will return to the Palace. ‘The Presi- 
dents, Vice-Presidents, Chief Secretaries and Secretaries of 
the two Houses will bow His Majesty out of the eates. 

12, The members of the two Ilouses will withdraw. 







































































A REMARKABLE PEAT OF SEAMANSHIP. 
Ow her last voyage from Shanghai the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company's steamer Saréyo 
Maru, which is under the command of the 
universally popular Captain George Conner, 
was the means of saving a Chinaman’s life 
under very remarkable circumstances. After 
leaving the Shanghai river the ship encountered 
aheavy gale, increasing by and by to almost 
i typhoon torce. As she battled her way against 
the big seas, a junk was descried evidently in a 
helpless condition. Steering towards her, it 
was seen that she had one man on board, lashed 
jto the mast, and that the chances of her re- 
| maining afloat much longer were infinitesimal. 
To launch a boat was out of the question in so 
heavy a sea. Captain Conner, however, was 
not the man to leave a fellow-creature to his 
fate. He headed the Serévo J/aru right for 
the disabled Chinese craft, and by narkably 
skilful steering, managed to get the junk under 
the lee bow of the steamer, and in contact 
{with her, In a very short time, of course, the 
two vessels drifted apart, but before the junk 
passed to the stern of the Sarévo, ropes had been 
thrown to the Chinaman and he was success- 
fully hauled on board. A rescue under such 
circumstances speaks highly for the seamanship 
and humanity of Captain Conuer. 
































A CURIOUS STATEME 
We translate the following from the Mrchs 
Nicht Shimbun :—* With regard to the origin 
Jol the Anti-vevision meeting held by British sub- 
"jects in Yokohama, and to the varions steps taken 
| 


|S The term nsed is Senreiwin Le. those entitled to rank with 
the members 











by them, one rumour says that they acted on 
news received from the London Chamber of 
Commerce ; another, that Mr. Thomas, who is 
now in England, fumished the intelligence, 
But recent information makes it quite clear 
that the revelation was made by a certain 
foreign Minister. The country which he re 
presents has always hitherto been particular| 
friendly to Japan, and has treated her well 








in every respect. It was therefore not to 
be supposed that its Representative would 
encourage the foreign residents to oppose 


‘Treaty Revision, It does not appear, however, 
that the adoption of such a course by the Mini. 
ster in question on this oceasion only, is aitri- 
butable to any exceptionally strong reason, 
One night, at a dinner where Englishmen and 
Americans were present, he is reported to have 
told the convives that they must not any longer 
rely on the continued enjoyment of commercial 
[power and special conditions of land tenure 
[hitherto prized so much, and that they had 
better make up their minds toa change. The 
nglishmen who heard these words were greatly 
perturbed, and proceeded at once to start an 
agitation.” 











a" 

The mystery affected by the promoters of the 
Treaty revision Meeting of the 11th ultimo, has 
led to the circulation of numerous rumours 
and is evidently responsible for the above. 
Having avowedly convened the Meeting in con- 
sequence of information that Her Majesy’s 
Government contemplated the unconditional 
surrender of extraterritorial jurisdiction, the 
promoters of the Meeting took great care to 
afford their audience no manner of clue as to 
ithe source of that information. Mystery al- 
ways begets conjecture, and when conjecture 
becomes sufliciently explicit it may take the 
shape of a mischievous libel. That is what has 
happened in the present case. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun's report, though names are ex- 
cluded, can only be read as indicating that 
the information obtained by the promoters 
of the Meeting came from the American Re- 
presentative in Tokyo. In one respect the 
publication of such a rumour must be called 
fortunate, for it is incomparably better that 
a grave falsehood should assume. sufficiently 
tangible form to be openly contradicted, than 
that it should be left to circulate without 
rebuttal. We need scarcely say that the 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun’s rumour implicating the 
United States Minister is absolutely without 
foundation, From whatever source the pro- 
moters of the Yokohama Meeting obtained their 
intelligence, the American Legation was not 
concerned in the matter, either directly or in- 
directly. A violation of diplomatic confidence 
is bad enough. but in this case such an act 
would have involved a radical departure from 
the eminently friendly principles by which the 
dealings of the United States Legation with 
Japan have been for many years guided. 











AMERICAN NAVAL OFVICER DROWNED AT HOMOKU. 
Ow Friday afternoon about half-past five o'clock 
one of the officers of the U.S. ship Swa/ara, 
now in this port, lost his life by drowning 
while bathing at the Homoku beach. It 
appears that two of the Ensigns of the Stea- 
fara, Messts. H. E, Rumsey and V. 0. 
Chase proceeded in the afternvon to Ho- 
moku, where Mr, Rumsey decided to hive a 
bathe, his companion, however, declining 10 
go in, Mr, Rumsey, having entered the 
water, swam about lor a little, but  sud- 
dewly sank in very litle over his depth. 
As soon as the occurrence was observed 
attempts were made to render him assist 
ance, but in the approaching dusk these 
efforts were a good deal delayed, and twenty 
minutes elapsed before the body of the un- 
fortunate young gentleman could be recover- 
ed. Among those who were attracted to the 
spot were several who were familiar with the 
methods presciibed for the resuscitation of 
persons recovered from the water, and these 
used every endeavour to restore animation, but 
unhappily without avail, for when Drs. Eld- 
ridge and Micheaux, who had been sent for, 
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arrived, life was extinct, The body was conveyed 
to the Naval Hospital, where it now lies. The 
deceased was an accomplished swimmer, but is 
supposed to have been seized by cramp, This 
fatality, coming so soon after other melancholy 
occurrences of late has cast quite a gloom over 
circies in which the unfortunate officer moved. 





ate 

The remains of Ensign H. E. Rumsey of the 
U.S.S. Swafara were inierved on Saturday aiter- 
noon in the Yokohama Cemetery. Detachments 
were landed from the Omaha and the Swafara, 
with the band of the former vessel, to pay the 
last honours to thé deceased officer. A short 
service was performed st the Ameican Naval 
Hospital, whither the body when found had 
been conveyed, and the coffin on which were’ 
placed wreaths from friends and comrades, was 
then carried to the grave. Owing to uncer- 
tainty as to the hour when the interment was 
to take place not many of the public were 
present, Ensign Rumsey was about twenty-six 
years of age, had entered the U.S. naval service 
in 1882 and joined the Swafara in 1888. An 
enquiry into the circumstances attending the 
death of the deceased officor takes place this 
afternoon at the U.S. Consulate-Genernl. 














THE GERMAN PRESS AND THR JAPANESE. 
Somevopy recently asserted that the Japanese 
press is in far worse plight than the German 
press ever was, For purposes of comparison 
it will be interesting to peruse the following e 
tract which we 
“The change of Government in Germany, in 
the last number of the Fortnightly Re 
‘The legal restrictions to which the German Press is 
subjected are contained inthe Penal Law, the Law 
agaiyst Social Demorracy, and the Press Law of May 
7 1874. Art. 1 of the Act of 1874 declives that the | 
liberty of the Press is subject to no other restrictions 


























than those laid down in the Act itself. Every editor 
of a periodical is bound to furnish the police with a 
copy of each number as soon as it appears; and the 








police can at once suppress it (1) if it does not give 
the name and address of the editor and of the printer ; 
(2) if in time of war it publishes forbidden news on 
inilitary operations ; (3) if it contains indecent matter, 
provocation to high treason, of incitement to violence 
between one class and another, or to offences against 
the Sovereign or resistance co the Government 











but 





in the case of provocation to public violence or dis- 
obedience to law (sections 110 and 1go of the Penal 
Code) the Act only applics if there is imminent danger 





of the incitement leading immediately to the com. 
mission of a crime or misdemeanuur, In addition, the 
law against Social Democracy (Octover 20, 1878 

jon provides that all sin which Social 
Democratic, or Communistic views are proclaimed in 
a manner tending to (t+ overthrow of the existing 
political ani social order, or the endangering of the 
public peace, especially as between the various classes 
of the population, are to be suupressed : an Act which 
sufficed to exterminate the eutite Socialistic Pies: 

Where the case does not admit of simple suppression 
by the police, press «ffences are supposed to be dealt 
with by the courts of justice according to the law. 
Everybody admits that a uewspaper can be guilty of 
treason, calumny, &c., and these offences are punish- 
able in all civilized countries; but the German law 
gives a much stronger hold on the Press than that of 
other States, and its provisions are stretched to the 
full by the ingenious interpretations of the public 
prosecutors, As an instance we may quote that given 
teceatly to section 360, No. 5, of the Penal Code, 
which deals with those who canse a disturbance or 
are guilty of gross disorder, Iitherto the clause had 
been understood, according to the obvious meaning of 
the words, to apply to rioting, disturbing the public 
peace, breaking windows, &c.; bat suddeniy some 
prosecutor found out that “gross disorder” might 
also be caused by disrespectful attacks on the Go- 
vernment in the daily papers,even. when no offence 
conli be proved against any definite person; and 
docile tribunals accepted this reading, and passed a 
series of condemnations accordingly. 

Another fruitful source of proceedings against the 
press is the law relating to personal offences (Art 
184 of the Pensl Code), a law very different from the 
English Isw of libel, An offence is considered to be 
committed if anyone asserts or propagates a fact 
which is calulated to degrade another person in the 
public opinion, provided the truch of the alleged fact 
cannot be proved. 

It was generally the Chancelior himself who pro- 
secuted Opposition papers for having offended him, 
He kept a printed form by him for the purpose ; and 
rarely indeed were those papers acquitted, ‘The 
public prosecutors knew that there was no surer way 
to promotion than to hunt up offences against Bis 
marck and secure the condemnation of the offending 
papers* In the trial of Count Hermann Arnim (a 
relative of the unfortunate ambassador), the public 
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take from an_ essay entitled | 





prosecutor argued that it was an offence against Prince 
itismarck to deny him the virtue of generosity. And 
gain, iv the ease of Boron Loé, who had commented 
the Chancellor's modesty in granting himself a pension 
of only 4,000 mark~ on bis res guation of the sinecure 
post of « Lauenburg Minister, the accused was condem 
ned for damning the Chancellor with faint—or ironical 
praise 

(1 M_ th. de Bunsen, in av essay published April sth, 184 
in the Rive Internaiorate, “Le laberalivme en Aiemsene, 
calculates that summing ue the several condemnations, more 
than a hundred years of tunprisumsent have been inllicted on the 
Opponents of the’ hancellor on this account. 
































A WANT, 


Tur Maru Maru Chimbun has this quaintly 
worded note :— 


IN WANT OF A DICTIONARY. 
“T thinle,”” said a young schilar, "that a good di 
is very necessary for the success of Treaty Revi 
Teast for the goodwill of the foreix 
“What a curious notice yo 








replied anothe: 
ictionary and 





ive,’ 
student, '« What is the relation between the 





Treaty Revision? I don't understand.” 

“It'can be easily explained. Have you seen the trans- 

lations of the Japanese into the English which appeared 
in the Gazette and the Herald ? Almost all of the trans- 
lated words were exaggerated in the meaning. Thinic! 
The good dictionary is uecessary.”” 
The incriminated journals might flippantly re- 
ply that the Aferu Maru Chimbun stands in 
as much need of a work on syntax as they do 
of a dictionary, But speaking soberly, we must 
say that the translations referred to often 
tonish us, Ina majority of cases the renderings 
given convey a far harsher meaning than any one 
would gather from reading the original Japa 
nese. Frequently, indeed, an English word is 
emploved the inaccuracy of which must shoc 
any oidinarily well informed scholar. U the 
| translations sometimes, however rarely, erred in 
|the direction of softening asperities, we should 
‘be enabled to believe that error or ignorance was 
only to blame, But there is never anything ot 
that kind. Invariably the translator more or 
less exagwerates the worst features of bis text. 
|Is it nota pity that this needless addition should 
be mate to the width of the gulf already divid- 
ing ioreigners and Japanese ? 


























AN ILLUSTRATION, 
mber. Japan Gaxetie, ayth September 


ve course In words of studied insolence 
our contemporary this morning 


Fapan Mail, 27th 
Mr. Yenomoto, in 












cited, and practically tells toreigners that 
would not be enous’ the policy they have pursued 
like Mr. Lowder, whereupon has been such as ty provoke the 


ertefed and 
fr. Yenomoto. 
cms to have exceeded 
the boads of propriety, hut his 
excess was co Sutlicient 
to make up & atatiy 





rutlianly 
tered. 
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jo not_know whether 
Mr. moto’s language will 
bring him within the grasp of 
the law for inciting to violence, 
hut it will at all events exclude 
him from all further recognition 
atthe hands of foreigners wit 
whom he has been seeking in 
terviews. 














THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OY ORIENTALISTS. 
Some of our readers no doubt are interested in 
the affairs of the International Congress of 
Orientalisis, and perhaps may have heard of the 
serious difficulties in that body arising out of 
certain proceedings at the Stockholm meeting 
last year, The most important official for the 
time being at these Congresses is the local 
secretary ; he is the real working man at each 
meeting, and the comfort of the members and 
the success of the gathering are to a large ex- 
tent dependent upou him, Besides, the statutes 
impose on him certain duties in regard to the 
arrangements for the next meeting. These 
matters are chiefly formal, but like many other 
formalities, they help to grease the wheels, 
and unless that is properly done everything 
comes to a siandstill. Now at the Stockliolm 
Meeting the local secretary was Count Land- 
berg, the Swedish Consul-General at Cairo, 
whe began life as| a dragoman at Constan- 
linople, aud who is said to possess a won- 
derful colloquial knowledge of Levantine 
languages. He was fortunate in securing the 
favour of the King of Sweden, who appointed 
him to ‘his present post in Egypt. Whether 
learned men are peculiarly sensitive, or whether 
want of tact on the part of Count Landberg was 
to blame, certain it is that the Count gave dire 
offence to several well-known scholars, and es- 
pecially to those of English nationality. All 
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this, however, would probably have blown 
away and been forgotien, but the Count, it is 
said, broke the statutes in regard wo the sume 
|moning of the next Congress. These, we be- 
lieve, provide that a small representative com- 
mittee is to be summoned at each meeting with 
a view to selecting a place or places forthe next 
meeting, the selection being laid belore the 
general mecting of the Congress for approval, 
Count Landberg, however, did not take the pre- 
scribed course, but evolved an arrangement 
from his own inner consciousness : he appoint- 
ed four ex-presidents of the Congress to select 
absolutely and without reference to the general 
body of the members the next place of meeting. 
Amid the gaieties of Stockholm and the plea- 
sures provided by the king for the mem- 
bers, this proceeding passed unnoticed, or at 
any rate without serious notice, but when the 
members returned to their homes and had time 
to consider the matter, especially those who 
had taken offence, it was seen that the Secre- 
tary’s proceeding, however suitable under other 
circumstances, was absolutely illegal. But this 
lett the Congress in a curious dilemma, for the 
statutes provide that the place of meeting must 
always he settled at the previous Congress and 
make no provision fora case such as had arisen, 
After sundry co ferences of discontented mem- 
bers it was determined, we understand, on legal 
advice, thatthe Congress must go back to its ori- 
ginal founders, namely the French scholars, in 
order to repair the error. ‘This was soon done 
by the appointment of half a dozen or more 
English scholars—England being the country 
which was on the list for the next place of meet- 
ing—under the presideney of Siw Henry Raw- 

linson,’ to take the place of the Committee 
which ought to have met at Stockholm, and— 
as a general meeting is now impossibie—to 
select absolutely where the Congress shall hold 
its next session, ‘Thus at one time there were 
two Committees sitting to consider the same 
question, one under Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
London, and the other somewhere on the Con- 
tinent, and having for members the ex-presidents 
nominated by Count Landberg. After a little 
negotiation the latter Committee sent in its ad- 
hesion to the former, and in this way the diffi- 
culty has been bridged over. The meeting will, 
we learn, be held partly in London and partly 
in Oxford in September next year. In the 
meantime another hitch has arisen: the French 
founders nominated as their representative on. 
the London Commitee Dr. Leitner, formerly of 
Lahore, a sort of modern mezzofamti and a man 
of some resolution and force @f character. He 
regards himself as being to a large extent inde- 
pendent of Sir Henry Rawlinson and his Com- 
mittee, and is reported to be unable to agree 
with some of their conclusions. How this new 
difliculty is going to be met at the present mo- 
ment is a-problem. Learned men are some- 
times very intractable in business matters, and 
the less important the point at issue the more 
intractable they are. Probably they are so 
constantly engaged in the pursuit of the exact 
in science that they know nothing of the sweet 
reasonableness of compromise. However, there 
the matter stands now, and during the past nine 
months the Orientalists have been “slating” 
each other in fine style in various periodicals. 




















THE “S131 SHIMPO'S”” MEDALS. 

We referred recently to the fact that the Fiji 
Shimpo had invited a plebiscite of its readers to 
decide the merits of the articles exhibited at the 
recent Industrial Exhibition. This step was 
taken owing to the discontent expressed in many 
quarters by exhibitors who thought that they had 
not been fairly treated by the Judges at the E: 
hibition. The ¥¢ji Shimpo advertised that a 
handred medals would be awarded to the best 
exhibits in as many classes. The medals were 
called Aimpaé (gold medals), but of course it 
was understood that this was only a facon de 
parler. The material employed seems to have 
been silver gilt. The medals, however, were 
massive aud handsome and their recipients are 
understood to attach no small value to them, 
The proposal to vote was responded to by 6,620 
persons, but only ninety-nine medals were 
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awarded, it being decided that nothing worthy 
of a prize had been shown in the section of 
paper-making machines, Our readers will pro- 
bably be interested in learning the results of the 
competition. We quote the articles which seem 
to possess most c.aim to foreign attention :— 


















cu ANTPACTURAR, Feces UF, 

ADIGE: 2 | Alanceserome 
Matches The Koyyo-Sha sore Tokyo. 
Tooth-powder.|Suito Kuchiro, [Lokg. 
Cake-plates Kawara Tokuritsu. Tokyo, 
Kutani Flower | 

e ssf \Watano Kichiji Ishikawa Pref. 
Bricks Cc]Su'niyama Shotolea Toky« 
Mirrors S]Doi Shigezo Vokyo. 
Clocks 200 Arai Tsuneshich Tokyo. 
Money safes...) /akenouchi Zenjiro Tokyo. 
Umbrellas Kawas ki Motokichi. |Nagasaki, 
Chairs Miyayawa Heisuke loseka, 





The “eikin-sha Tokyo. 





Tead pencils 
Gas and. electric 





Tokyo, 















































lamps. The Dento-kaisha 
Kerosene lamps [Kihara Mohei ... (Osaka, 
Woven Window, 
curtai Kyoto, 
Wines : [Tokyo. 
Photographs in Tokyo. 
Painting (Japan-|Hashimoto, 
* ese school) SCENE) vane 1 Tokya, 
Paint ng (Horeign|Ando Nak-taro (Ladies go: 
‘school... ing to sre flowers) Tokyo. 
Ivory carving ....-|Kanada Kanejiro (Ivory 
Egle) ITokyo, 
Wood carving.....Takonouchi Kanegoro 
‘wooden figure f the Em-| 
mu) sees TORYO, 
Bronze casting. «.. (Bronze Joors! 
dragons in relief ...... Tokyo, 
Enamel Namik-wa Zosuke (~ereen| 
Fs namel pauels [Tokyo 
Printipicture ......|Okamnra Takeshiro 
playing musical 
ments: rf ‘Tokyo. 
Rice IN kano K. niga Pref. 
Tea Kinoshit: K: oto, 






Yokohama. 








Bee Irono Kei (Kiri Be 
Shoyw (soy) loKi, Saheiji. (Kitkoman 

gs mark, hiba Pref. 
SugaF rcseerneefOketa Tomitaro Awa. 





Silk rae) to Gozss emon IMIye Pret 


Fishing impie- 





4 |Kagoshima, 








MNES... ss. Hanabusa Yasayemon.... 
Surgical” Instru-| | 

we ts Mogi Kubs sovrertstsnesrn | TORYO, 
Coal Tanko Te suto Kaisha’. .,|Hokkaigo, 








This list contains some surprises. Most asto- 
nishing of all is the verdict in favour of Mr. 
Takenotchi’s wooden figure of the Emperor 
Jimmu. Judged by Western art canons, this 
piece of sculpture had very little indeed to re- 
commend it, and so far as our acquaintance 
with Japanese art goes, we should have been 
disposed to pronounce it equally meritless. 
Certainly it could not bear comparison with 
Mr. Ogura’s bronze casting of the same subject. 
Two. things, however, probably gave the figure 
a popularity which, from an artistic point of 
view, it did not deserve. One was the striking 
likeness which the face bore to the reigning 
Emperor of Japan. The other was the fact that 
the editors of the Mokka gave a prominent 
place in their pages to the figure, virtually in- 
cluding it in thg same art category as Mr. 
Hashimoto's remarkable painting which attract- 
ed so much attention, Scarcely more unex- 
pected is the popular vote in favour of Mr. 
Ando’s oil-painting. Visitors to the Exhibition 
will remember a large picture hung about the 
middle of the end wall of the Fine Arts Gallery. 
The subject was a group of ladies, dressed in 
Japanese costume, walking among cherry trees, 
We confess that the merits which secured for 
this picture a majority of votes in the ijt 
Shimpo's plebiscite were not apparent to us, 
Neither should we have thought of awarding a 
gold medal tothe huge ivory eagle which at- 
tracted so much notice and so litt!e admiration. 
However, tastes differ. Perhaps the impres- 
sions that influenced the 7ijé Shimpo's voters 
were not formed, in many instances, with a 
view to critical judgment. Had the plebiscite 
been held while the exhibits were still on view 
the results might have been different. 








THR “ KAISHIN-TO.” 

Tue leaders of the A’aishin-/o have agreed upon 

arevised programme. We translate it from the 

vernacular press :— 
PLATFORM. 

1, Our Party shall be called the Rikken Kaishin-to, 

Our Party shall inchide all subjects of the En 

pire holding the following principles :— 

(a) Preservation of the prestige and power of the 
‘Throne, and consummation of the people's 
Happiness, 

(8) ‘The preininent: necessity. of domestic re- 
form, and the development of the national 
power, 

(c) Abolition of the policy of interference on the 
part of the Central Government, and esta- 
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blishment of local government asthe ba: 
of administration, 

(d) Extension of the franel 
ta social progress. 

(ce) The utmost possible diminution of political 
relations with foreign States, and the ine 

ase of commercial relations with them, 

(P The preservation of hard-money payments 

in the national finance. 
REGULATIONS. 

1. Our Party shall have thirty councillors who will 
decide all its business. 

2. On exceptional occasions, or in emergencies, the 
councillors may hold meetings as tepreseuta- 
tives of the Party, and may exercise all the 
power peitaining (o a general meeting. For 
the purposes oF such meetings two-thirds of 
the councillors shall forma quorum. ‘There 
shall be selected from among the councillors 
7 executive officers, one of whom shall attend 
daily at the Party office to transact the busi- 
hess of the Party, According to business 
convenience, however, and by vole of the co 
cillors in session, the number of councillors 
transacting such business may be increased. 

4. The period of service for a councillor shall be 
one year, and they shall be elected at the an- 
nual general meeting of the party. 

5. The executive officers shall be chosen by the 
councillors. 

6. For the better conduct of the Party’s business, 
members may be occasionally appointed in the 
vations cities and prefectures. to. manage 
affairs there, 

7. Local executive officers shall not be less than 
two and more than sixty in any city or pre- 
fecture, and their election and period of service 
shall be in accordance with local convenience. 

8. The Party meetings shall be of five kinds :— 
the regular general meeting ; emergency yene- 
ral meetings representative gene ess 
councillors’ meetings; and monthly mectings. 
‘The regular general meeting shall be in Aug 
ust ofevery year; the monthly meetings on the 
15th of each month; the representative and 
emergency meetings shall depend upon cit- 
cumstances, and be determined by the coun- 
Cillors in sesso 

9. Written opinions sent by absent councillors in 

relation to Party business, shail be transmit 

ted to the councillors in session by the execs 
tive officers, and with the consent the 
councillors present may be made a subject of 
debate. 

Persons desiring to become members of the 

Party must be introduced by members. 

Members desiring to withdraw from the Party 

should state the fact to the execative officials, 

Members acting contrary to the spirit of the 

Party or in such a way as to disgrace it, may. 

be expelled by decision of the local executive 

office's, confirmed by the councillors. 

These regulations may not be altered except 

by vote of half of those present at a general 

meeting. In case of emergency, however, 
they may be altered by an emergency general 
meeting, or a representative meeting of coun- 
cillor 

Expenses incurred in transacting the affairs of 

the Party shall be met by subscriptions from 

the members or by donations, ‘The manner 
of collecting such monies shall be decided by 

a representative assembly, 

APPENDIX. 

The executive officials shall keep accounts of 
the income and expenditure of the Party, and 
shall lay them before the monthly meetings. ‘These 
officials shall also report to each yearly general 
meeting the main features of the business and the 
state of the accounts. ‘This appendix shall not be 
altered except by a vote of half of those present at 
a meeting of councillors. 
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THE “MUSASHI MARU.” 

Tue circumstances of the loss of the Japan Mail 
Steamship Company's steamer A/usasht Maru 
have now been ascertained, with probably as 
much accuracy as is possible, from the evidence 
of the sole survivor. By the kindness of the Direc- 
tors we are enabled to place the report before 
our readers:— 

The Musashi Maru sailed from Shimonoseki at 
7am. on the 15th September, and passing between 
Hima Shima Kishin, steered from the Inland 
Sea hy the Bango Channel at a speed of between 
8.5 and g knots, with a light N.E. wind and baro- 
meter steady at 29.95. At 8 p.m. ship cleared 
the Bungo Channel and shaped a compass course 
N.E. by E. for Muroto-saki, weather getting woise 
and wind increasing, with heavy squalls and rain, 
barometer falling slowly and speed reduced to 
5knots. At 4 a.m. very heavy sea, decks con- 
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stantly flooded with water, All hands employed 
securing gear, speed3 knots, At8 a.m, wind and 
sea increasing, shipping big seas. At noon ship 
evidently in typhoon 5 about this time the gig was 
carried away from the davits, and at 1 p.m, the 
wheel chain carried away and the ship fell off in the 
trough, and the seas made a clear breach over her, 
canying away captain’s cabin. A hold ventilator 
atthe starboard side of the foremast was cartied 
away close to deck, and a great quantity of water 
finding its way below, it was for possible to re- 
pair the ventilator; the ship was brought under con 
Wolof hand steering gear about 1.30 pain. aud kept 
off the wind, going half speed till 4 pam. when the 
steam gear being in order she was brought head 
to wind and full speed. AUS p.m. the starboard 
Ieboat was lifted by a heavy sea from the chocks 
and landed on the engine room skylight. The 
force of the wind and sea was now terrific, the 
ship's course S.E. by S., the sea on the port broad- 
side. Ship’s deck flooded with water, ship labours 
ing and rolling fearfully. Boats and all movables 
dashing about the decks. Captain, 3rd officer, 
and 3 men on the bridge, chief and’ 2ud officers, 
and ‘seamen clinging lo bulwaiks. Engines half 
speed ; engineers and firemen in the engine-room 
at their stations. Deno Otokichi says that about 
© p.m, he was atthe wheel; the Captain ordered 
the helm hard-a-weather; the ship paid off about 2 
its. Captain asked “ Does the ship pay off ?” 
The 3d officer answered Yes.” At that moment 
a tremendous sea struck the vessel on the port side 





























and hove her on her beam ends; she righted 
with hee decks full of water, when a second 
sea struck her and threw fer on her beam 


ends; she only partially righted, when a third sea 
struck her; she then heeled right over and sank, 
On rising’ to the surface Deno Otokichi found 
one of the steel life boats floating, and climbed 
mio hee together with 17 oth of the ciew. 
At the same time he saw Captain Frahm and 
one or two others clinging to another boat 
which was immediatedly rolled over and. over 
and the Captain disappeared. During the night 
the boat capsized several times. At daylight the 
following morning (17th) the occupants of the beat 
were the chief engineer, 2 quartermasters, 2 fire 
men, 2 sailors, the carpenter, and Deno Otokichi, ail 
ymachexhausted. About noon Deno Ovokichi, 
seeing Uhe Ite-boat could not Moat much longer 
constructed a raft with the boat's gear, and 
company with another man tool to the water. \ 
this time the chief engineer was washed out of the 
boat, and although provided with a lile belt, was 
so much exhausted that he was drowned alongside: 
About 2 hours after quitting the boat the second 
man lost consciousness, dropped off and sank. 
Dining the night Deno Otokichi saw lisghis on shores 
became afterwards unconscious, but managed to 
retain his hold on the frail raft, and was finally 
rescued from his perilous position about 4. p.m. ot 
the 18:h September by a fishing boat and landed 
at Tanabe. Deno Oiokichi is convinced that he 
is the sole survivor. 



































THE ‘*YORINOBU MARU.’ 
Tue following particulars of the loss of the 
Japan Mail Steamship Company's ship Fort: 
nobu Maru have been kindly furnished to us 
by the Directors :— 
he Vorinobu Maru was a barqu 





igged wooden 





vessel of 517,28; tons gross, built at Hyogo in 
February, 1884. In November, 1889, she was dis- 








masted in a typhoon, and subsequently re- 
tasted and retuted with new rigging and ew sails 
thoughout, ‘The Yortnobu Maru loaded coal 
at Shimonoseki talcing in 650 tons, being 15 tons 
less than usual, the Captain taking this pre- 
caution on account of the typhoon season, She 
sailed from Shimonoseki, at g a.m, on the 28th 
August bound 10 Yokohama, and passed through 
the [uland Sea and anchored at Hyogo on the 21d 
September, where she vemained till the 14h wait- 
ing moderate weather, She sailed ftom Hyogo on 
she 14th at 8 asm, with Tight N.E. winds, mating 
2 to 3 knots under all plain sail, passing Tomaga 
Shima at 2 pum, and atrived off Ichiye Sali about 

con onthe rgih, From that time the barometer fell 
slowly, wind changing to East, freshening, with heavy 
S.E. swell, light sails taken in, Midnight, wind 
strong and sea very heavy ;1educed sail to lower top 
sails; at 2 am, Shiwo Misaki bore E, and N.15 
miles ship making no progress. Captain decided 
to bear up for shelter in the Kii Channel, there 
being every sign of an approaching typhoon. At7 
p.m. Hino Misaki bore N.E. 2 miles, when the 
wind shifted to north and the ship steered south. 
Avg p.m. wind shifted to SE.; hauled upon 
starboard tack. The weather lad now got very 
bad, wind typhoon force, and very heavy sea 
the decks constantly flooded with water, At about 
9 p.m. the fore lower topsail and fore topmast-stay~ 
sail were blown away, and the steering gear cartied 
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away, and the ship became unmanageable head 
ing to the N.E. but drifting to N.W. Terrific 
typhoon, decks full of water, torrents of rain, and 
Nothing visible. About 2.30 am. the rocks were 
suddenly seen towering up alongside the vessel, 
and she was carried broadside on the rocks, be 
tween two small isiets on the south side of Ti-sima. 
The Captain ordered all hands to the rigging but 
endeavoured to enter the cabin himself, when a 
heavy sea swept him over board and he was seen 
no more. ‘The chief officer escaped to the fore 
rigging. The vessel soon began to break up and 
by daylight was «total wreck. Out of a crew of 
31 all told, including 14 apprentices, we regret to 
say only 7 were saved, viz., chief officer, boatswain, 
2 seamen, 1 apprentice, steward, and boy. 























customs RETURNS. 
Tur following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for August, showing the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month 


EXPORTS Avip IatvOuTS, 
1889. 


seseee 6,104,264.710 
5:408,075.540 











Exports .. 


4.057.231.130 
Imports 


8,511,056 580 




















‘Votal exports and imports 
Excess of imports 


+ 12,568,888 o10 
40454,425.150 
119.803 484 
218,854 460 
12,4 14.692 

Total cesses 351,102 636 











Exports 
Imports 
Miscellaneous « 














Imports. 
Silver Yen. 
421,729.02034171,949 070 


Total 
Silver Ven, 
24593,078.099 





Great Britain... 
United States of Am 


















tea 360 485,86s.920 
Hongke 330 4.907 620 
British Jindia 371.080 
China 38,354.130 











France 749 944.279 
Germany 210 $30,038 379 
Korea hie qijorgag7e $30,312.88 
Canada & other British, 
‘America 80 197,779.24 
Belgium sid 009 
Australia £20 
Switzerland : cco 
Russia 410 





Philippine ibuanas'. 300 








teal 12,730 940 
Siam 5 7380800 
Denmark 584.060 
Austria $137.64 
Holtand . 31449.080 
Spain 5 = 1,778 400 
Hawaii 7 1y703.030 1,703,036 
Portugal 428.000 404.020 20.030 
Peru = 683 520 0%3,520 
Norway & Sweden — 4.710 o74-710 
Turkey... 180.000 $3,360 233.360 
Other Coun Ba,a31 608 1,329.322.099 1,418,884.290 


























Total oosccee sess 3991850304179 8,5 11,056,580 12,427,280.750 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS FROM ANO TO EACH PORT. 
Exports, Imports. Totals. 
Silver Yen. Silver Yen, Stier Ven 





























Yokohama 1 E4845 910 44852,016,800 6,002,461.870 
Kobe 11300'035.710 $1040 150-469 4.430,1%4 170 
Osaka 25.i05.000 30,318 309. 423 080.300 
Nayasaki agsi24470 389, 361-130 
Hakodate 770,300.809 Bo/e00 
Shimonusekd $5,800,010 210,908.990 
Moji 25,769.00 = 
Hakata = 
Karate 6.990.000 
Kuchinotsa, 100, 1¢5 000, 
Misamis. ‘91409 500 
Id7ugahai 1 21635.090 
Shish 2,156.509 
148370,00 
$1,087 500 





2,971,601 800 
28, 406.900 


( Exports 
U Imports 








3,000,008.700 
2,943,194 900 


VALUE OF AXPORTS AND IMPORTS NY JAPANESE MERCHANTS AND 
GOVERNMENT, 


( Exports. 
LImpors « 
Imported by Government 





§06,180.270. 
1,828,325 150 
71,511,000 


By Japanese Merchants 












A WONDERFUL ESCAP 
Anoture member of the crew of the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company’s sailing vessel Vor/- 
nobu Maru has been saved. He was a sailor 
on board the ill-fated vessel, and when she went 
down he, like the rest, obeyed the captain's 
orders and mounted the rigging. The following 
morning (17th), however, he floated off on some 
wreckage and was carried across the Kii Chan- 
nel, a distance of twenty miles, by the force of 
the wind and the current prevailing in those 
waters. At 1 p.m. on the 18th, after having 
been in the sea for over thirty hours, he was 
picked up near Osaka by a junk, and carried to 
Okasaki in Awa, whence he was transferred to 
Kobe. It is needless to say that his long im- 
mersion, following on the hardship of battling 
with the storm while the ship remained afloat 
and clinging to the rigging for some hours 
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while she was on the rocks, produced terrible 
exhaustion, but happily he is reported to be fast 
recovering. 


CHOLERA RETURNS. 
Tue latest cholera returns derived from official 
sources are as follow :— 

Date. 


past 


Deaths. 
148 
Sana 


New Cases. 
138 
ar 


Prefecture or City, 





ath 
ath 
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ath | 69 


Kagawa 





1 26th 
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Fukuoka ., 





Oita 


Saga 


Ke 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 
commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table :— 

Cases, 





Prefecture or Ci Deaths, 





Osaka q.098 
Hyogo 13383 
Nagasaki. 234 
Okavaka bos 
Hiteshima + 1433 
‘amaguchi gk. 

Kagawa 

Fukuoka 

Oita 

Saga 

Kumamoto 





The total number of cases and “deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures not included 
in the above, from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the rst instant, are :— 



















City or Prefecture Case Deaths, 
Tokyo . - 3.313 2,087 
Kyoto 22 644 504 
Kanagawa 1000 as 
Tarak 33 9 
Gamma 79 seen 50 
ha sens BS 7 
Fochigt FAD cnecassearie 90. 
ottort 14 3 
yamanashi vee 408 s 








Kochi 
Kagoshima 
Nara ., 


THE NAGOYA 


MEMORIAL. 
Severat of the Tokyo journals seem likely to 
get into trouble for having published the text of 
two memorials addressed by politicians of Na- 
goya to the Cabinet and the Minister President. 








Translations of these memorials have appeared 


in our columns. Their contents are not of such 
a character as to suggest the infliction of a 
penalty, but the Press Regulations are very 
distinct as to the veto they impose upon the 
publication of any such documents without 
official permission, The newspapers have 
therefore violated the Regulations, and it be- 
comes a question whether their offence should 
be condoned or punished. Apparently the 
latter course has been decided upon, for we 
read in the 77/f Shimpo that the Public Pro- 
secutor of the Tokyo Court for Minor Offences 
has instituted proceedings against the offending 
journals. They will doubtless have to pay a fine, 
but inasmuch as they must have anticipated that 
inconvenience, it will not greatly disturb them. 






A PETITION TO VISCOUNT AOKI. 


Tux members of the Zusto-yoyatu-kat have ad- 
| dressed to Viscount Aoki, through their com- 
mittee, Messis. Uda, Kaji, and Kumagaye, a 
petition which we translate from the columns of 
the Kokumin Shimbun ;— 


Excuttuncy,—We perceive that Tresty Revision is 
a great and difficult problem, affecting the national 
ministration ay well as our country’s intercourse with 
other States. cerely do we regret the several fai 
ures that have been made to solve this problem during 
the past twenty years, Your Excellency, by the grace 
of His Majesty the Emperor, has been’ appointed to 
take up the task which Count inouye and Couut Oku- 
ma could not succeed in accomplishing, and it is our 
earnest hope by day and by wight that by your ability 
you may earn the high merit of achieving this great 
undertaking. By a portion of the foreign residents of 
Yokohama steps were recently taken in opposition to 
the proposals for revision, and with the object of main. 
taining the present Treaty, This is because the system 
pursued with regard to the treaty ports is too lenient, 
ind the privilege of travel in the interior is freely 
enjoyed. Consular Jurisdiction has encouraged the 
growth of an arbitrary mood. We pray your Excel 
lency to adopt a resolute policy aud to tollow a strict 
system of control. It gives us the deepest satisfactic 
to learn that your Excelleney’s proposals fur Revisi 
include the compiete «bolition of Consular Jurisdic- 
tion and the re-establishment of the Empire's so- 
vereignty. Our ouly subject of regret is that the 
country’s tariff autonomy is not to be entirely restored. 
We pray that your Excellency will tuke steps to in- 
clude in your proposals the full recovery of tariff au- 
tonomy. ” If turiff autonomy be not recovered before 
the concession of mixed residence, it can scarcely be 
recovered afterwards, which would be # most serious 
matter. We submit’ those humble opinious for your 
&xcellency’s enlightened consideration, 






































THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
Tur amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 


27th ultimo were as follows :— 
Yi Yin. 
gators (Geld coin. aud lulligns aggre 
Silver coin and bullion, 19,306; 
Public Loan on 
Treasury Bills 
Governrnent Bila 
Gther securitics 
Courmerciat Hilts 


Notes insned 


















4073 
12;330,721 


74,801,403 14801403, 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
ven 6,398,280 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 68,403,183 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing a decrease of yen 202,282 as com- 
pared with yen 68,605,465 at the end of the 
previous week. 








\ VISITATION. : 
Axery storms of vulgar personalities and viru- 
lent abuse sweep over the columns of a portion 
of the Yokohama foreign press from time to 
time. At such seasons moderate, self-respect 
ing folks can only stop their ears and hope that 
the turbuient wind will soon sink into silence, 
leaving some shreds of the Settlement’s moral 
reputation still intact. Just now the air is thick 
with mud, and the whole spectacle painfully 
parodies civilization. We shall have a serener 
time by and by, no doubt. 





ACCURATE QUOTATION. 

We observe that one of our local contemporaties 
constantly quotes sentences and expressions 
written by us last year, and pretends that they 
were applied to “demands which Viscount Aoki 
has recognised in his present proposals.” Con- 
sidering that the journal resorting to this in- 
genious device does not even know what Viscount 
Aoki’s proposals are, the justice of its methods 
is fully established. 
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RICE AND BREAD. 


free ee 
V HEN the price of rice was at its 
highest point this year, many foreign 


ers talked of bread as a substitute, and 





remarked that, if Japan fed herself with 
wheat instead of rice, she would be ex- 
posed to fewer risks of starvation. In a 
certain sense this is true, for, whereas 
a bread-eating nation can procure flour 
from various parts of the world in the 
event of its own wheat crop failing, a rice- 
consuming nation is not always situated 
so favourably. 
in many countries, but, on the other hand, 


Rice, like wheat, is grown 


rice varies more than wheat according to 
the place of its production. There is only 
one rice grown outside of Japan which a 
Japanese will eat with contentment, namely, 
the rice of Hawaii, and that happens to be 
practically unprocurable. If a Japanese 
his daily food 





cannot get Japanese r 





loses much of its relish, When, as hap- 
pened this year, he has to pay more than 
double the usual price for his favourite 
article of diet, imported rice of course 
finds a market. But no one will touch it 
who can procure a grain of the home-grown 
article, and the obvious consequence is 
that the latter is sometimes forced up to 
prices which embarrass householders and 





react upon the whole economy of the 
nation, by throwing labour out of employ- 
ment and forcing people to curtail their 
expenses in every direction. Nothing so 
inconvenient can happen to a bread-eating 
people, for, if the home supply of flour 
fails, there are half a dozen countries 
abroad whence an equally palatable sub- 
Add to this that 
the labour of rice cultivation is the most 
severe and most degrading of all agricul- 
tural duties. 


stitute can be drawn. 


The rice-farmer in Japan 
endures toil and hardship—not the men 
alone, but also the women, the girls, and the 
boys—such as his European or American 
representative has little conception of. 
Then again, there is the question whether 
a rice diet is as wholesome and as muscle- 
making as a diet of beef and bread. Dr, 
BAELZ, perhaps our most trustworthy au- 
thority on this subject, says that for a man 
taking strong and regular exercise, nothing 
canbe better than rice, but that for a man 
leading a sedentary life it is a dyspesia- 
giving, unsatisfactory staple of food. Cer- 
tainly the rice-fed Japanese labourer is 
capable of'extraordinary feats of strength 
and endurance, though in weight of bone 
and power of thew he is markedly inferior 
to the Anglo-Saxon or the Teuton ; where- 





as the rice-fed Japanese gentleman is a 


deli 





te and by no means robust specimen 
of humanity. Passing by these larger 
questions, however, let us examine with 
which crop, wheat or rice, the advantage 
lies in an economical sense. In making 





the comparison, we are confronted at the 
outset by the difficulty of estimating the 
wheat-producing capacity of Japanese soil. 
It will not be extravagant, however, to as- 
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sume, that if the amount of labour required 
for rice culture were expended upon wheat, 
a crop of 35 bushels per acre might be ob-| 
tained. 
at 55 Ibs., we have, therefore, 1,925 Ibs. of 
wheat per acre, which gives 1,787 lbs. of 
flour, according to the rule that 14 Ibs. 


Taking the weight of the bushel | 


of grain make 13 Ibs. of flour. Now ob- 
serving that, according to English law, 
280 Ibs. of flour make 80 quartern loaves, 
and that the price of a quartern loaf is 


5id. at present in London, we find that} 





each acre of land devoted to wheat culture 
in Japan would give 510 quartern loaves, 
and would feed 1,020 people for a day, at 
an average allowance of 2 lbs. 2i oz. of 
bread (half of a quartern loaf) per head, and | 
an average cost, at the present London 
rate, of 2} pence, or 6$ sen, taking 
the sterling value of the yen at 3s. 8d. 
We may observe, ex passant, that in this 
calculation we take no account of the price 
actually charged for bread by foreign 
bakers in Japan. In Londona loaf weighing 
more than 4} Ibs. can be bought for 5$d., 
that 12} sen, assuming the 
silver dollar to be worth 3s. 8d. In Japan 
4 Ibs. of bread, by no means as good, 
cost 26 sez, or more than double the | 
London price. This by the way. Turn- 
ing now to the question of rice, we 
have the following data :—According to 


the regulation observed in feudal times, 


is to say, 





5 go of rice were counted a grown man's 


daily ration. Some men would eat a 
some would be puz- 
We 
however, take 5 go as a fair equivalent! 
for about 2 Ibs. of bread. A koku con- 
tains 1,000 go, and thus represents a day’s 
ration for 200 men. Now, the average 
production of good rice land is 2 koku per 


great deal more; 


zled to eat nearly as much. may, 


tan (one-fourth of an acre), and thus we 
arrive at the fact that an acre of rice will, 
supply 1,600 men for a day. Recently 
the price of hulled rice per Aofu was about 
10 yer, but in ordinary years it does not 
exceed 7 yen. In order to compare it with 
bread, however, we must add the cost of 
polishing and cooking, so that, even in 
cheap seasons, the Zoku of boiled rice may 
be estimated to cost fully 10 yex. Thus 
our final result is that an acre of rice will 
serve 1,600 men for a day, at a cost of 80 
yen, whereas an acre of wheat will only 
serve 1,020 men for the same time, at a cost 
of 63.75 yer. In other words, the cost of 
the day's ration of rice is 5 sex; while the 
cost of the day's ration of bread is 64 sen ; 
and the ratio of the food-supplying capa- 
city of an acre of rice to the food-supply- 





ing capacity of an acre of wheat is as 
80 to 51, or as 8 to 5 approximately. It 
is certain, moreover, that, if a Japanese 
were offered his choice between § go of 
rice and lbs. of bread, he would pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of the 
If, further, the ordinary adjuncts 
of a rice diet anda meat diet be taken 
into account—cheap vegetables and fish 


former. 





in the former case ; beef, mutton, or bacon, 


and vegetables in the latter—the balance 
sways still more to the side of rice, so far 





at least, as cheapness and food-giving 


When 


s at its highest 


capacity of the soil are concerned. 
the market price of rice w 





—during June and July —considerable 
quantities of so-called “bread” were sold 
in Tokyo, and by the 
working class 
doubtless, and unquestionably very “ tiling 
at the price,” 
become a recognised institution, as is also 


eagerly bought 





es. Wholesome stuff enough, 


this bread seems to have 





the case with the buns now sold at nearly 
all the railway stations, But bread asa 
substitute for rice is still a thing of the 
very distant future, and arithmetic, it will 
be perceived, is not likely to hasten the 


change. 





THE KOBE RESOLUTION. 
ee 





E published in our issue of Monday 
the Resolution which now lies await- 
ing signature in Kobe. Private information 
says that some of the leading res 





nts 
have declined, or expressed their inten 
tion of declining, to sign any protest 
of the kind. Still the Resolution will 
doubtless obtain many signatures. The 
will commend 


moderation of its tone 


it even to persons who are not prepared 





tu completely endorse the views embodied, 


and others will affix their names for the 





sake of making a broad stand against the 





ion 





danger of abolishing Consular jurisdi: 
We should probably be 
doing the Kobe residents an injustice if 
we assumed that the experience of Yoko- 
hama had alone deterred them from framing 
resolutions in a similarly sweeping and un- 
sympathetic spirit. The southern settle- 
ment has always adopted a more moderate 
attitude towards Japan than the northern, 
and would doubtless have adhered to its 


unconditionally. 








traditions in this instance also, whether 
the duty of framing a Resolution had been 
undertaken Yokohama’s 
Moreover, it does not seem that 
any good purpose could be served by con- 
sidering to what extent Kobe’s distinctly 
different method of procedure may be 
taken as a vote of censure on Yokohama's. 
We believe that the vast majority of 
thoughtful persons in the latter settlement 
have already perceived, or will soon per- 
ceive, that their radical and uncompro- 


before or after 
action. 


mising protest has in reality hastened 
the end they seek to defer, since it has 
people of Japan a 
spirit which immensely strengthens the 
The experi- 
ence of last year showed that many, if 
not all, of the Great Powers are will- 
ing to treat Japan liberally, but that the 
strong sentiment of the ng genera 
tion, supplemented by political intrigues 
and jealousies on her own side, makes it 
very difficult for her statesmen to obtain 





roused among the 


hands of her negotiators. 





national endorsement of any revised trealy 
which stops short of securing the fullest 
recognition of her claims. Yokohamas 
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action has materially lessened this diffi- 
culty by uniting all parties in support of 
the Government. slight exercise 
of tact on the part of the framers of the 





A very 


Resolutions would have avoided this com- 
pletely. The Kobe Resolution, for ex- 
ample, though signed by every foreign 
resident in Japan, would not have excited 
any mood of indignation among the Japa- 


nes Presented to them now, when they 





are already much incensed, it will pro- 
But had the Yoko- 
hama protest embodied any frank recog- 
nition of Japan’s progress and claims, or 
any expression of sympathy with her as- 
pirations, such as the second paragraph 
of the Kobe Resolution contains, and had 
it been made without the demonstration of 


bably evoke criticism. 





a public meeting, all the unfortunate fric- 
now prevailing would have been 
avoided, 

Turning to the language of the Resolu- 
tion, we find some points worthy of com- 


tion 


ment. Prominent among them is the fact 
that Kobe has 
the first Yokohama Resolution verbatim, 


adopted the first clause of 





without 





recting an omission noticed by 
many critics. ‘The time has not yet 
arrived,” says the “when 
questions in regard to rights, whether of 
property or pers' 


Resolution, 


n, arising between sub- 








ign Powers in 
of His Majesty the Em- 
PEROR of Japan, can be unconditionally 
and safely subjected to the jurisdiction of 
Japanese Tribunals.” If the framers of 
this Resolution ‘intended to protest agains 


jects and citizens of F 





the Dominions 











unconditionally submitting to Japanese 
tribunals questions which now come before 
Consular Courts, the language employed 
is plainly insufficient. For mention is made 
of rights of property or person arising be- 
tween subjects and citizens of Foreign 
Powers only, and nothing is said of such 
rights as between foreigners and Japa- 
nese. The 
everyone knows, is that all questions 
relating to the persons of 
are reserved for adjudication by Consular 
Courts, whereas one half of all ques- 
tions relating to property are left to 
In 
other words, all criminal charges against 
foreigners are brought into foreign courts, 
while of civil cases one half are tried by 
Japanese courts and one half by foreign. 
But Kobe’s Resolution, like Yokohama’s, 
s readiness to surrender to Japanese 


system now prevailing, as 


foreigners 


be decided by Japanese tribunals. 








impli 
jurisdiction all questions, whether of per- 
son or property, in which a Japanese sub- 
ject is concerned, We cannot think that 
this is intentional; and yet when we re- 
member how obvious the omission is, and 
how plainly it was pointed out in respect 
of the Yokohama Resolution, it becomes 
difficult to suppose that the Kobe people 
Be this 
as it may, the Resolutions of Yokohama 
and Kobe alike, as they stand, declare by 
implication that their signatories are will- 
ing at once and unconditionally to transfer 


have fallen into a similar error. 
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to the jurisdiction of Japanese courts the 


now 
reserved to Consular tribunals, as well as 


great majority of the criminal cas: 





civil suits by Japanese against foreigners, 
which are now tried in a court of the de- 
fendant’s nationality. 

The framing of the last clause of the 
Kobe Resolution probably involved some 
thought and trouble. Toa limited extent 


it endorses the idea conveyed in the latter 





part of the principal Yokohama Resolution. 
Let us place the two side by side :— 
kone. 

We are slso strongly of 
opinion that it would be 
premature to attempt to 
fix a date for the complete 
and unconditional relin. 
quishment of extra-territo. 
nial jurisdiction until the 
wew Criminal Civil 
Codes, which it is propos- 
ed to put in force, have 
been in operation for some 
little time and experience 
has been gained as to how 
far they meet the require. 
ments of the changed cone 
dition of affairs, 


YOKOHAMA. 

The time has not arrived 
when an estimate cau be 
formed of the period with. 
in which the unconditional 
relingaishment of extra. 
territorial jurisdiction in 
Japan can be safely pro- 
mised. 












One of the principal objections urged 


against the Yokohama Resolution was 
that it demanded nothing less than the total 
abandonment of ‘Treaty Rev 
tions for an indefinite period, since it 
denied the possibility of yet forming an es- 
timate which has constituted the basis of all 


proposals for Treaty Revision hitherto, 








ion negotia- 





and must constitute the basis of all pro- 
posals hereafter. We were very roundly 
taken to task for showing that the Re- 
solution could only bear this interpreta- 
tion, Yet Kobe has evidently interpreted 
it in that sense, and has endorsed the in- 


terpretation so far as to say that negotia- 








tions con 





mplating the surrender of Con- 
sular Jurisdiction ought to be postponed 
until some 





ittle experience has been gained 
of the working of the new Codes. ‘ The 
new Criminal and Civil Codes” are the 
words actually employed, but inasmuch as 
the new C 








minal Codes have been in ope- 
ration since January tst, 1882, we presume 
that the reference is to Civil Codes only. 
Kobe thus endorses Yokohama, but there 
is this great difference that whereas the 
latter confines itself to a broad declaration 
of the impossibility of yet estimating the 
period which must elapse before fixing a 
date for the abolition of Consular Jurisdic- 





tion, the former considers that the que: 
tion of fixing such a date may be enter- 
tained some liltle time after the new Codes 
shall have gone into operation. Yoko- 
hama, in fact, cannot discern the end at 
all: Kobe declares that it is clearly in 
Probably this difference in Yoko- 
hama’s case is chiefly an affair of careless 
phraseology. Explanations subsequently 
furnished show that the sentiments of 
Yokohama are by no means so uncompro- 
mising as the language of its Resolutions 
imply. The difference is there, however, 
for all the purposes of the Resolutions. 
We thoroughly sympathise with the sug- 
gestion that some little experience of the 
working of the new Civil Codes should be 
acquired before conceding their efficacy. 


sight. 








‘That is the weak point in Japan's case : 
she asks us to come under Codes which, 
though promulgated, are not yet in opera- 
tion, and which, for the rest, contain much 
that is not in apparent touch with her 
habits and customs. To be entirely pru- 
dent, the practical success of the Codes 
should be assured previously to their ac- 
ceptance as a substitute for the laws ad- 
ministered by Consular Tribunals, But in 
order to act in strict conformity with this 
suggestion, it is plain that all negotiations 
for Treaty Revision would have to be 
postponed sine die, and even supposing— 
a very extravagant hypothesis—that Fo- 
reign Governments could be persuaded to 
draw back so incoptinently at this eleventh 
hour, there can be no doubt about the 
effect of such a course upon Japan: the 
treaties would be renounced without much 
delay, and no terms of any kind could 
thereafter be imposed by foreign Powers 
unless they decided to have recourse to 
armed compulsion. Without any such 
sudden change of front, however, there is 
a method of virtually achieving the end 
contemplated by the Kobe Resolution; a 
method which we believe will be adopted 
by the negotiators of the new Treaty. 
Fors despite the said to be 
possessed by the promoters of the Yoko- 
hama Meeting, we venture to ert that 
surrender of Consular 
Jurisdiction is not contemplated by any 
The Judge 
guarantee is quite dead and buried, as we 
fully explained in past articles. But there 
are other means of securing the subjects 
and citizens of foreign Powers against the 
perils of a leap in the dark, and all mo- 
derate persons must hope to see those 
means adopted. 


information 








the unconditional 


party to the negotiations. 





a 


HE demands made upon our space by 

Treaty Revision questions have com- 
pelled us to postpone until now the publica- 
tion of an important document, the original 
of which appeared some days ago in the 
vernacular press. It is the revised mani- 
festo of the Kaishin-to. There appears to 
be little doubt that an amalgamation will 
not be effected, for the present at all 
events, between the Kazshin-to and the 
new Rikken Fiyu-to. The obstinate indil- 
ference shown by the latter to the tradi- 
tions and feelings of the former, supple- 
mented by an intentional or accidental 
want of adaptability on the part of the 
Kaishin-to, has kept the two parties as- 
under, and there is no visible prospect of 
the gulf between them being bridged over. 
It may be remarked, en passant, that the 
much abused regulations for the control 
of political parties do not seem to have 
caused serious practical inconvenience to 
any one. That celebrated article which 
the critics denounced so roundly, has 
evidently relapsed into its old condition, 
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The 


ed intention of putting 


and become in effect a dead letter. 





Government’s decla 
it into active operation was only justifiable 
on the hypothesis that all temporary com- 
binations of political parties, for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the Cabinet, were 
seditious. Whether they really deserved 
to be viewed in that light, the Authorities 
must be admitted to have been the best 
judges. There are indeed journalists to 
whom these problems of administration 
look as clear as crystal, and who have no 
difficulty whatsoever in 
merits or defects of the Japanese Govern- 
ment's proceedings by means of an in- 
variable guage, made to fit all sorts and 
conditions of men under all conceivable 
We are not gifted with 
ght; neither do we possess 


measuring the 


circumstances. 








such happy 
any such universally applicable standard. 
When 
be actuated by motives of at Icast mo- 
derate purity and patriotism, have re- 
course o measures manifestly opposed 
to the spirit of their general admini- 
stration and plainly destined to invite 


statesmen whom we believe to 


hostile criticism and unpopularity, we are 
moved to think that the springs of their 
action lie a little beyond the ken of every 
passing critic. So, when the Metropolitan 
Police, in obedience to instructions issued 
by their Chief and obviously conv 
him by the Cabinet, began to enforce the 


ed to 





provisions of a re-enacted regulation, pre- 
viously in ex 
operative, we were disposed to suspect 





istence but not previously 


that this act was not perpetrated in pure 
lust of arbitrariness, bat that some con- 
sideration of sound statesmanship lay be- 
hind it. The event does not impugn our 
faith. 
been invested with practical force, there is 
every probability that we should now 
a congeries of political parties, temporarily 
cemented by the passion of opposition to 


Had not the cbnoxious regulation 





o 


the Cabinet, and ready to be disintegrated 
at any moment after the achievement of 


their destructive purpose. Such acoalition 





would not form a trustworthy or efficient 
part of the body politic. Instead of lend- 
ing its strength to legislate for the good of 
the country, its proceedings would be 
guided by the one idea of ousting the 
Administration ; while, on the other hand, 
the jealousies and ambitions holding its 
units asunder would incapacitate it for 
assuming the constructive functions from 
which it had expelled others. Instead of 
a result so little desirable, the operation 
of the 
complete fusion of the various rival sec- 
tions into which the Radicals were divided. 
Their union may or may not be permanent, 
but itis at all events a union, not a mere 
coalition to overthrow a common enemy 
without any care for the consequences of 
his fall. And this has been brought about 

ithout any serious friction between the 
Al first 
there was aloud outcry against the tyranny 
of a regulation interdicting communication 


laws has contributed to effect a 





Government and the opposition, 
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between parties, or their combination. But 
s evident from the outset that the law 
need not cause any inconvenience to ear- 
If men’s purpose was suf- 
ficiently genuine to make them subserve the 
ends of personal ambition to the cause of 
political principle, they could easily re- 
move themselves beyond the reach of the 
law by dissolving the factions against 
which it was aimed. The event has proved 
Inefficient and sedition-breeding 
groups of agitators fell to pieces, and were 
rejoined into a party possessing the di- 
at least of a capable limb of the 
body politic. We have not heard of any 
prosecutions under the obnoxious regula- 
tion, or observed that it impeded the steps 
taken by the elements of the Rikken Fiyu- 
Not a few of those 


it w 





nest politicians. 





this. 


mension 





Zo to effect a union. 
steps seemed to violate the letter of the law, 
but since they were evidently prompted 
by an honest desire for party re-organiza- 
tion, the police seem to have refrained 
from interference. In short, the purpose 
of the regulation having been accomplish- 
ed by @ mere announcement of its enforce- 
ment, the vetoes it embodied have ceased 
to have any practical effect. 

The present position, then, is that the 
Kaishin-to stands alone and in opposition, 
whether permanent or temporary, to the 
newly organized Constitutional Radicals. 
[t was always difficult to imagine these two 
parties occupying the same camp, so bitter 
had beén their mutual hostility from the 
outset. The opposition of the members 
of the old ¥zyu-¢o to the Government was 
even less violent and demonstrative than 
their opposition to the Ka/shin-to, and the 
seeds of hostility thus sown have not yet 
ceased to bear fruit. But in respect of 
political principles the division between 
the two parties is hard to comprehend. 
The Katshin-to's revised platform, as will 
be seen from the translation published 
elsewhere, is nothing more than a very 
guarded and general declaration of liberal 
principles. There is not a single plank 

the Rikken Sfiyu-to could 
Neither is there a 
single plank which the Government would 
decline to endorse. It is 





in it which 
object to accept. 


conceivable 
that the Rikken Fiyu-to might hesitate 
to reduce their radicalism to the dimen- 
Kaishin-to's very mode- 
rate programme; but the difficulty does 
not lie there, for the Kasshin-to, up toa 
recent date, were certainly willing to sub- 
scribe the largely expanded articles of the 
Fiyu-to creed. 
political principles hold the two parties 


sions of the 


We cannot believe that 
asunder. Still less can we imagine that 
the Kaishin-to obeyed political principles 
when, a few wecks ago, it signified its 
willingness to descend to a radical plat- 
form for the purposs of entering a combi- 
nation organized to overthrow the Cabinet 
of which the Party’s leader was last year 
Something 
than varying views of the theory of ad- 


a principal member. more 





ministration constitute the real limits of 





political camps at present, and that some- 
thing is, in our opinion, clan influence, 
There is one combination against which 
neither the Karshin-to the Rikken 
Fiyu-to can hope to contend successfully, 
namely, the Satsuma-Choshu combination. 
To divide these great clans and to crush 
them when divided, must be the first 
aim of any politital party seeking to 
get the administrative power into its own 
grasp. Last year the division was nearly 
effected when Count KURODA threw in his 
lot with the ex-leader of the Karshin-to, 
then Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
This year, both Count Kuropa and Count 
OKUMA are out of office, and while the 
latter remains the real, though not the 
nominal, leader of the Kashin-to, the 
former, strange to say, has become so 
identified with the Rikken Fiyu-to that 
men openly speak of him as that party's 
candidate for the chief post in the 
Government. The presence of these 
statesmen in the camps of the two 
parties is a fact full of significance. 
They stand one at either end of the 


nor 


Liberal line, and their influence is steadily 
exerted to bring the whole into a compact 
phalanx, Satsuma will probably go with 
Count Kuropa, for the men of that clan 
are remarkable for nothing more than their 
tendency to unite in the face of opposi- 
tion, In that event, Choshiu would pro- 
bably fall, but whether the subtle politi- 
cians who planned its overthrow could 
then turn their arms with equal success 
against Satsuma, is a question hard to 
At all events, we regard as 
equally unimportant the publication of 
political platforms and the doings of men 
like Count ITaGakI, Messrs. Ove Taku, 
KAWASHIMA JUN, and so forth. Legislative 
and administrative issues are secondary 


answer. 


considerations at present, and so are the 
movements of agitators whose figures look 
Lilliputian in comparison with men like 
Counts OKUMA and Kuropa, and whose 
theoretical politics count for nothing in the 
context of those tacticians’ large projects. 








CUSTOM HOUSE DISTRICTS. 
ee eee 
Imperiat Oxpinance No, 204. 

We hereby give our sanction to the Regulay 
tions relating to Custom House districts, and order 
the same to be duly promulgated, We also order 
that these regulations shall Come into force on and 
after November 1st, 1890. 

(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated September 61h, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Marsuxata Masayos#, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





The boundaries of Custom House distcicts shall 
be decided as follow :— 





Yoxouama Custom House. 

The sea coasts of 11 provinces, Rikuzen, Iwaki, 
Hidachi, Shimosa, Kadsusa, Awa, Musashi, Saga 
mi, Idsu, Surugaand Potomi, and the Bouin Islands. 

Osaka Cusrom House. 

The sea coasts of 7 provinces, Mikawa, Owatiy 
Ise, Shima, Kii, Tdsumi and Settsu (eastward of 
Nishinari-gun). 
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Kose Custom House. War DerarrMent :— CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘The sea coasts of 20 provinces, Setisu (westward] Article 1.—The Department prop 99.000 ae gee 
of Kawabe-gun), Haima, Bizen, Bitchu, Bingo, ticle 2.—Military Expenses . 1,132.500 re a by _ 
Aki, Suwo, Nagato, Iwami, Idsumo, Hoki, Inaba, —| MUNICIPAL RIGHTS AND JAPAN’S 
Tajima, Tango, Oki, lyo, Tova, Awa, Sanuki, and Sum total .. Yen 1,222,500 WRONGS. 

‘Awail Nava Department :— ee 
Nacasaxr Cusrom House. f Article Tne Department proper 504.000 Yo THe Epitor oF tHe “Japan Mat.” 

The sea coasts of 12 provinces, Hizen, Higo, | JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT :— Sir,—A foreign merchant, a resident, riding i 
Chileuzen, Chikugo, Buzen, Bango, Hiuga, Osumi, | Q'uce Lhe Department proper 343-211 | inpikisha, Appranclien tlie Kobe Coneeeslone Tie 
Satsuma, Iki, Tsushima, and Riukiu. Article 2.—Courts of Law ... 56253-4852 | duawer, for being improperly clothed, or for some 

Nieink Cuaron’ House: FITZ | other reason, is ordered by a native policeman to 
Sum total... “Yeu 56,596.663] stop, ‘The vehicle, before its inertia is overcome, 





he sea coasts af g provinces, Waleasa, Yechizen, 
Kaga, Noto, Yetchu, Vechiyo, Uzen, Ugo, and 
Sado, 

Haxopare Cusrom House. 

‘The sea coasts of 13 provinces, Mutsu, Rikucha, 
Oshima, Shiribeshi, Ishigari, Teshio, Kitami, 
Nemuro, Chishima, Kushiro, Tokachi, Hidaka, and 
Tburi. z 











ADDITIONS TO THE BUDGET. 
as 

We hereby give our sanc| 

gulations relating to additions to the General 

Budget of Revenue and Expenditure, and with: 

diawals from the budget of expenditure for the 230d 

fiscal year of Meiji, and order the same to be duly 
promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 


Dated September 12th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Yamaata ARttoMo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count MaTsukata Masayosut, | 
Minister of State for Finance. | 









The amount of additional revenue for the 23rd 
fiscal year of Meiji shall be yen 324,473,126, anc 
of expenditure yeu 363,605.258, and the amonat 
to be withdrawn fron the expenditure for Wwe year, 
yen 30,307.03. Under articles and paragraphs | 
these sums fall are ats follow :— 











ADDITICNS To THE GENERAL BUDGET OF EXPEN+ 











DITURE AND REVENUE OF THE 23RD FISCAL 
YEAR OF MEIJI. 
~ REVENUE. 
Oxpinary. 
¥ 
Article 3.—Licences and fees ...... 193,343.000 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


Article 3.—Miscellaneous receipts... 131,130.126 
m total of Revenue ......Yeu 324,473,126 






EXPENDITUR 
Orpinary. 
Foreign DerarTMENT :— 
YEN. 
Atticle 1.—The Department proper 506.583 
Aiticle 2.—Legations ... 1,100.00 








Epvcationat DePaRTMENT :— 
Au Phe Department proper 
Article 2,—Expenditure on schools 

and libraries , 





367.980 
1,120.000 


Sum total -Yen —1,487.980 
Acricutturar & Commercta DePaRTMENT :— 
Atticle 1.—The Department proper 14,157.318 
Article 2,—Expenses of forestry of- 
fices . 














86.705 
14,244,113, 


Yen 
DerarTMenT or ComMUNICATIONS :— 


Sum total .... 















































Aiticle 1—The Department proper 1,484.998 
Article 3.—Expenses of Communi- 
cations a si 1,920.299 
Sum total . ween 3,405.292 
Sum total of ordinary Expen- 
diture eYen 205,311.758 
TRAORDINARY. 
Home Department :— 
Article 7.—Board for building 
shrines ed 20.000 
Article 8.—Expenses of building of- 
fice: d Houses of the Diet 128.000 
Atticle 10.—Cost of new edifices 2,830.000 
Article 11.—Cost of railways. 68.000 
Sum total ., Yen —-3,046.000 
FrxanctaL DeparTMENT :— 
Atticle 3—Expense of new build- 
ings, ae 78.747.500 
AGRICULTURE axD CoMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT: — 
Acticle 1—Third Domestic i 
tion .. 66,500.00 





Sum Total of Exteaordi 
Expenditure . Yen 148,293,500 
Grand sum total of Expendi- 
ture x seeseens VEN 363,005.258 
WITHDRAWALS FROM THE GENERAL BUDGET 
OF EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE OF THE 
23RD FISCAL YEAR OF MEIJI. 
EXPENDITURE. 


Home Department :— 

Article 3—The Department proper 
Finanotat DEPARTMENT :— 

Article 3.—Pensions as Rewards .., 









1,120.000 


38,277.039 





Sum total of Ordinary Expen- 


diture .., + Yen 39,397.039 











Sum total Yen 1,606.585 








































Atticle 1.—The Department proper 4,230.00 
Atticle 2.—Offices of districts for 

supervising works, 224.000 
Article 3.—Penitentiaries + 160,000 
Article 4.—Metropolitan Police 

Board 5,095-950 
Article 6.—Cities and Prefectures... 28,832.00 
Article 12.—Hokkaido Administra. 

tion Board ... 770.000 
Article 13.—Sapporo Agricultural 

College . : ‘ 64.000 
Article 14.—Ptisons in Hokkaido... 96.000 
‘Article 15.—Local expenses of Hok- 

kaido 6.451.077 
Article 16.—Railways 43-000 





Sum total + 45,906.027 


FinanciaL DepaRTMENT 








































Article 1—The Department proper 1,422.00 
Article 4—Cabinet . ‘ (637.000 
Article 5.—Privy Council 403.000 
Article 6.— House of Pee 102.000 
Article 7.—House of Representa- 
tives 102.000 
Article 8.—Senate . vere 36,014.598 
Article 9.—Board for Examination 
of Accounts... 395.000 
Article 10—Bureau of the Official 
Gasette 63.000 
Article 11.—Custom House: 362.000 
Article 12.—Cost of collecting 
cise duties . 3:677.000 
Article 21,—Administrative Court... 47,101,000 
Sum total... Yen  90,278.598 
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THE “PARTHIA” IN A TYPHOON. 
ra 
From the Parthia's report in the Shipping 
column it will be seen that the vessel on her voyage 
to Yokohama passed through a typhoon. “The 
passengers in appreciation of the conduct of Cap- 
tain Panton presented the following address :— 
The C. P. S. Co.'s Parthia, 
26th September, 1890. 


To Captain PANTON AND THE OFFICERS OF THE 
“ Parrnia.” 





Gentixmen,—We, the passengers on board thy 
Parthia from Vancouver to Yokohama cannot leave 
without expressing to you our great admiration 
of your conduct during the terrific typhoon of the 
agth and 2sth instant, and our grateful thanks for the 
able and successful manner in which you brought your 
vessel through it, 

With every good wish for each and all of you in 
the future, we remain, yours most gratefully, 

Ropr. A. McLean, 
Kourvan Hitcncocx, 
A, W. ‘THomrson, 
Saran A, Gaxoner, 
Cuartes GaRDner. 
Earty Wattace. 
Guace GarDver, 
Eien Gaxpwan. 
Emma Loutse Hrrencoce. 
M. B. Hitt, 

THos Roy. 

M. Gitxoy. 

Victor Faca. 
Mapetetne WaLtace. 
Grapys Wattace. 
Mas. J. ALLEN, 





gle 


has glided on to or just over the boundary line 
dividing the Concession from Japan. The foreign- 
er now defies the policeman io interfere with the 
Jinviki-hiki ; indeed the policeman may have been 
shoved for all thatis known to the contrary, as the 
press is silent on the subject. It is strange for 
what trumpery reasons some men will be, figur- 
atively speaking, keel-hauled in a series of three 
column leaders of double-leaded pica,—but this is 
a digression. 

Those wishing to obtain full particulars of the 
case alluded to above can do so by searching the 
archives of H.B.M. Consulate at this port. 

Yours, &c., RESIDENT." 


Kobe, September 24th, 1890. 








CHRISTIAN METHODS OF CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


To THe Epitor or THE “Japan Mat.” 

Sin,—If calling names be argument, some of 
the missionaries resident in Japan. should take 
high rank as controversialists. Not long. since 
Dr. Marshall Law and Mr. Isaac Dooman gave a 
very pretty exhibition of this sort in the columns 
of the Fapan Mail, in which such choice phrases 
abounded as “cheap infidel ribaldry,”” “ancestors 
who are in the Zoological Gardens,” ‘ fovl,” 
“blasphemy and raillery,” and so on, Now it 

pears Mr. Brunson is going to follow in the 
same delightful style, In my letter on ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Persecution” I accused Mr. Brunson 
of iguorance of matters upon which he had ex- 
pressed a very confident opinion, and furthermore 
supported my accusation by the quotation of 
authorities and cases. This exposure seems to 
have made Mr. Brunson very angry, and in reply, 
with practical Christian humility, he likens me to 
a Gadarene ‘excited by the loss of a little pork,” 
says that I taciily arrogate to myself a monopoly 
of learning, hate Christianity with all the venom 
of my soul, am “wanting in integrity of soul and 
honesty of purpose” or “inexcusably ignorant 
and shallow,” accuses me of “disgusting bragga- 
docio” and of ‘false and impious charges,” says 
ama “ranting infidel,” and winds up by praying 
“God be merciful to him,” which, I suppose, is a 
polite Christian euphemism for telling me to go 
and be hanged.” Such language is worthy only 
of contempt, It is probably used by Chris 
missionaties in Japan with the design of driving 
their opponents off the field of controversy in sheer 
disgust ; but it may interest. Mr. Brunson to know 
that L have had too much experience of the 
methods of Christian apologists to be frightened 
by Christian bluster. 

The disadvantage a Christian minister always 
seems to labour under in debating any matter is 
that he cannot divest himself of his pulpit style. 
In that refuge for the intellectually indigent, where 
neither question nor argument is allowed, he is 
never called upon to. weigh his words or to sub- 
stantiate his accusations; he speaks, as a tule, to 
people who agree with him, and resents criticism, 
even of the mildest order, as downright impudence. 

As Mr. Brunson says that I arrogate to myself 
a monopoly of learning, I have carefully re-read 
my letter to what possible justification there 
is for such a charge, and fail entirely to find there- 
in anything approaching any assumption of the 
sort. Indeed, to answer Mr. Brunson, the display 
of learning was quite unnecessary; it would be 
like employing a steam hammer {o break an egg. 
A moderate amount of information and a lie 
commonsense are quite equal to disposing of all 
the arguments which that gentleman has yet 
brought to hear on the subject. But, interested 
as | always am in discovering on how slight 
a basis a mind trained on Christian lines can 
erect an edifice of falsehood, a further exami- 
nation of my last letter inclines me to think that 
the charge is made because I parodied in my 
closing remarks the pompous Sunday-school style 
of parts of Mr. Brunson’s first letter, where, per- 
fectly oblivious of impertinence, he prayed that 



























































my heart might be “ touched by the power of God” 
and my eyes “opened to the tuth;”” and, if my 
surmise is correct, it is a somewhat amusing ex- 
ample of how strongly the professors of Christianity 
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object to Cliristian methods when employed against 
themselves. 

Afier Mr. Brunson’s fulminations against his 
wicked opponent, it is refreshing to turn to the 
pretty picture he draws of bimseli ay “actuated 
by the love of truth and the good of his fellow 
men, and guided by a spitit of honesty and fair 
ness.” It really is kind of him to tell us this, for 
no one could have pathered it from his latest 
letters and it may be interesting to those who have 
followed this discussion to examine how far Mr. 
Brunson is entitled to rank as an honest con- 
troversialist. 

First, then, after a quarter-column of what is 
little else but personal abuse, he returns to the 
meaning attached to the word “infidelity” in this 
discussion. ‘This word, he says, was originally 
used by Bishop Newman “in the sense in which 
it is generally used by Christian apologists, viz., 
the sense in which Tused it,” after which extremely 
Incid definition he complains that “ Secularian?” 
should have clearly defined what ke meant by the 
use of the word. “What authorities he has for 
saying that Bishop Newman used the word in the 
same sense that he did himself, | do not know; 
bug if he will turn to the lecture on The March 
of Christian Civilisation,” out of which this con- 
troversy arose, he will find that Bishop Newman 
opposed two definitions of civilisation to each other 
one by Guizot and the other by Buckle; and 
as the Bishop appeared to have Buckle in view 
throughout bis lecture, LE quoted in answer to the 
charges against infidelity, and (after protesting 
against. the word) used) as my definition of 
it, Buckle’s well-known apostrophe to scepticism, 
where, among other claims, he points out that 
ieligion had become less incolerant in conse- 
quence of the growth of scepticism or unbelief 
for the two preceding centuries. Buckle was 
clearly referring in this passage not to any 
system of organised scepticism, but to the spirit 
of inquiry which within the two previous cen 

ies had begun to have influence everywhere, 
vable of following au argument my 
ion was clear enough; but sesing that Mr 
Biunson was apparently net one of these, Twas 
careful in my second letter to explain for his bene. 
fit my use of the term, asking him at the same 
time Lo refer lo my previous letter for proof that I 
had so used it. Now, after quoting my words that 
infidelity is “faisly descriptive of those who, on 
any particular point—slavery, or witeheralt, or 
persecution for example—luboured én direct anta 
gonism to the teachings of iheir creed,” he 
(of course without the production of a scintilla of 
evidence) that such a definition would include 
Wycliff, Tyndale, Luther, Calvin, &c., &¢. ; so that, 
according to Mv. Branson, any’ good these men 
did was, as [have agreed all along, “in divect 
antagonism to the teachings of their creed”! A 
curious argament in support of Christianity truly, 
One can only wonder if this is simple incapacity for 
argument, or if Mr, Brunson really means what his 
words imply. 

“Lucidity” is apparently very difficult for Mr. 
Brunson, aud accuracy of statcment seems to be 
equally so. He says I practically admit “that the 
fires of persecution were extinguished by Christians 
themselves "—a statement which, if L were dealing 
with a person attaching the ordinary meanings to 
words [should call a deliberate falsehood, bat 
which under the circumstances I will merely de- 
scribe as an excellent specimen of Christian truth. 
fulness. Nat only have I said nothing which 
could “by any lionest controversialist’ be so 
twisted, but in answer to Mr. Brunson’s conten- 
tion that “in the middie of the last century the 
great battle for religions freedom was practically 
ended,” pointed cut that Christians go as. fai 
as they dare in the way of persecution. to- 
day, quoted the laws against “blasphemy” in 
Brigland, and went on to show that Mr. Brut 
son’s sneer that “infidelity has not that in 
which makes martyrs” must be the outcome 
of sheer ignorance, citing many cases of most 
bitter and intolerant persecution of “infidels” 
the latest that of a gentleman in Sweden who was 
then undergoing imprisonment for writing and 
Jectaring against Christianity. [vis interesting to 
note how Mr. Brunson. shufiles in dealing with 
these charges against his creed. Without a word 
of condemnation of those who to-day use. this 
weapon of persecution—without admitting, “ ho- 
nest controversialist”” as he is, that he was mis- 
taken when he wrote that the ‘great battle for 
religious freedom was practically ended” in the 
midiile of last century—he says that those who 
were so persecuted did not derive from infidelity 
their contage and endurance, because infidelity is 
nota "mysterious, vital, transforming influence 
by which a man is regenerated,” &c.; and he goes 
on to nse the word “infidelity” as if it eonnoted 
simply “ unfaithfulness "—which isas if one should 
say that the Quakers could never have been 
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martyrs because the act of © 
“mysterious, vital,” &c. ‘There is the less excuse 
for ns use of the woid in this sense seeing that, 
not being without experience of the methods of 
Cluistian apologists, T happened to have taken 
the trouble to carefully define what 1 meant by 
““nfidels who suffered for their opinions,” my 
actual words being “using the word now as 
descriptive of those who objected to Cluistian 
dogma and teaching on moral grounds.” But 
there is scarcely necessity to refer to my own 
definition, for in this matter, as in so much else of 
Mr. Branson's argument, he confutes himself. In 
his first letter he says that “the very meaning of 
the term [infidelity] as popularly employed implies 
freedom of belief.” Now he asserts of ihe cases of 
endurance I have quoted that the suength to suffer 
came not from infidelity, but fom ‘the truth that 
liberty of conscience and freedom of thought .. . 
ave the inalienable right of every man.” “* Infide: 
lity,” therefore, in his first letter, implied “ freedom 
of belief,” while in his second letter infidels who en 
dured persecution sufiered not for infidelity but 
for “freedom of thought? If it were worth while 
pursuing this point, Mr, Brunson might be asked, 
if he did not mean that infidels had not courage 
to endure persecution for their opinions, why he 
instanced the retractation of Galileo as an example 
of the * behaviour of a freethin ver when confronted 
by a narrow, bigoted, ecclasiastical hierarchy.” 
The truth is that in raising a cloud of dust to 
vhis retreat Mr, Beunson has got into a hope- 
less muddle, which he does vot improve by his 
further temark that I claim these " cases of per 
secution. . . , to be the legitimate outeome of 
infidelity ’—an observation which is either another 
proof of his incapacity to say what he means or of 
his hopeless unveracity ; ceitainly no such absurd 
statement was made by me. If Mr, Brunson 
considers such quibbling as this to be straight. 
forward argument, he must have a curious idea of 
what is meant by “honest controversy.” 

One thing at least appears clear in this discus: 
sion—that after all his denunciation of me for 
pointing out that Christianity teaches persecution, 
it now appears that Mr. Brunson is himself not 
opposed to perseciti 


Quaking” was not a 












































on in the abstract, He says 
that my major premiss is that “whatever syste 
of doctrine teaches and enforces the persecutio 
of its dissenters is an unmitigated evil,” but, he 
adds, the “twuthfalness” of this “needs to” be 
established.” Again, in answer to my quotation 
of the shocking commandment in Deut. xiii, 6 9, 
after admitting that itis “revolting to us andeaus: 
the most hardened nature to recoil,” he goes on to 
justify it asa “dire necessity” because the chosen 
people” had unmistakable “idolatrous tender 
cies.” Had the laws against idolatry been less 
severe, he argues, the Jewish God (all powerful, 
all seeing, all wise) would, it appears, have had 
to helplessly look on wi “ His uth” was buried 
beneath “heaps of ignorance, superstition, and 
degradation ;" and therefore the enforcement of 
these laws, which to-day are ‘:evolting to us,” 
but do not seem to have been revolting at that 
time to God, who is “the same yesterday, lo-day, 
and for ever,” was the “wisest and most humane 
course possible.” So that, if Mr. Brunson’s words. 
have any meaning, he is not opposed to. persecu- 
tion so long as the power to persecute is on the 
right sides for if the “revolting” law was the 
“outgrowth of the stress of existing circumstances,” 
and the stress happens to occur again, it would be 
necessary, I suppose, to re-enact similar legisla 
tio legislation that would necessitate “ brother 
taking the life of brother, parent the life of child, and 
husband the life of the wife of his bosom.” But Mr. 
Brunson has private information that this blessed 
revelation was purely national and temporary. (He 
uses the word “temporal,” but as this wordhas no 
relevance to the subject under discussion, I pre- 
sume he means “temporary.”) It he does believe 
this, Lam afraid [must again charge him with 
orance of his own sacred literature. Surely he 
iy aware that the Pentateuch over and over again 
chronicles the promise made by Jehovah, that the 
land of Canaan was to be the “ everlasting: poss 
sion" of the children of Abraham (Gen. xii 15 
xvii. 8; Ex. xxxii. 13), showing that the inspired 
writer of those books, whoever he was, had no cor 
ception of a state of things when the laws laid 
down in such detail would be unnecessary. But 






































































there are still more emphatic proofs of these laws | 


being intended for all time. In the fourth chapter 


laws to be observed by the Israelites, there occurs 
this preface:—"Thou shal keep therefore his 
statutes, and his commandments, which [L com 
mand thee this day, that it may go well with thee, 
and with thy childien after thee, and that thou 
mayest prolong thy days upon the earth, whi 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever” (D 
iv. 40). The laws which are to be observed “for 

















ever” then follow, and among them, in the thir 











teenth chapter, occurs that “revolting” law which 
enjoins the most pitiless persecution, Again, i 
the twenty-ninth chapter of Deuteronomy, after 
special reference to the disasters which shall fail 
upon the nation if the people worship other gods, 
the chapter concludes with these words, The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
those things which ate revealed belong unto us, and 
to our child:en for ever, that we may doall the words 
of this law.” Finally we have in the New Testament 
the words of Christ which I quoted in my former 
letter, that he “came not to destroy, but to fulfil,” 
that fone jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law till all be fulfilled.” Now what has 
Mr. Brunson to say to this? Ts the continual re- 
iteration of “for ever” in the Pentateuch another 
way of saying that the laws referred to were ouly 
“temporary?” Do all the words of this law” 
mean ‘some only” and “for ever” a “limited 
time?” Tam afraid that Mr. Brunson would not 
regard any Bneelse ag au “ honest contvoversialist” 
who should so argue in support of a religion in 
which Mr. Brunson did not happen to believe. 

I had marked several other passages in Mr, 
Brunson’s letter for comment (especially the auda- 
cious denial, after the evidence I had adduced, 
that Christianity still retained its  persecuting 
character) ; but I think I have quoted enough to 
show how hopeless is argument with the retained 
defenders of Cluistianity. Their training wholly un- 
fits them for it, and their faculties are so warped by 
prejudice that the constant assertion that black is 
white causes them possibly to come to believe that 
it actually is so. Not being a missionary, my leis- 
sure is limited, and T must therefore draw this 
review of Mr. Brunson’s methods of controversy 
to a conclusion, His arguments (if they can be 
dignified by that name) go limping on, without 
cohesion and full of contradiction ; substituting 
abuse for argument, assertion for proof, and quid: 
bles for straigittorward reasoning, — In consideing 
the writings of Chiistian apologists of the present 
day, [sometimes wonder whether Christianity is 
going to exhibit in its decay the phenomena that 
characterised ils growth, when, as Mosheim points 
out in his “ Ecclestastical History,” “it was an 
established maxim with many Christians, that it 
was pardonable in an advocate for religion to 
avail himself of fraud and deception, if it were 
likely they might conduce towards the at 
tainment of any considerable good.” It onght 
to make Christians pause to note the meaning 
already attached to one half of the name of the 
founder of Christianity, “ Jesuitism® in pop 
usage having already conie to connote “ci 
deceit,” and they should seriously consider whellii, 
if their present methods of controversy are cot 
tinued, the word Christian” will not in time come 
to bear a similar meaning. At present it certainly 
seems as if it would, Staightforward argumet 
seems impossible to the Christian apologist. li 
you point him to the words of the Bible, he sajs 
you area “literalist;” if you point out obius 
ieachings from Biblical texts, he says you ale 
“wanting in integrity of soul and honesty of pur- 
pose 3" if you appeal to history for proof of the «vil 
wrought by Christianity, he accuses you of being 
a “canting infidel.” And then, with sweet huni! 
lity he will assure the world that he isa “ Christian 
apologist, actuated by the love of truth and the 
good of his fellow-men, and guided by a spirit of 
honesty and fairness !? 


Yours, &c., 



















































SECULARIAN. 
Kobe, September 21st, 1890. 





UNITARIANISM AND BUDDHISM. 


Yo THE Eprror or THe “Japan Matt.” 
Sin,—Itis a curious experience often enjoyed 
by English writers in Japan to see the transforma 
tion which one's thought may undergo after trans 





lation into Japanese, and retranslation into his own 
tongue, 
Iu your recent editorial note upon Mr. Taka 





hashi Goro’s review of an article of nine with the 
above caption it is exceedingly difficult to recognize 
any trace of the purpose, tone, or sentiments of the 
original. No such absurdity as an “alliance” 
between Unitarianism and Buddhism has ever 
been dreamed of. The errand of Unitarianism 10 


Japan is based upon the now familiar idea of the 
of Deutronomy, before the recapitulation of the | 


‘Sympathy of Religions.” Tt is the idea et 
pressed by Mr, Yokoi as, quoted by you ina! 

cent editorial, when he says that “the Chis: 
tianity which is about to spring up in the East 
must stand on the pedestal formed out of the 








religion of Buddha and the Coniucian philo- 
sophy.” From this point of view, for an atticle 
stating the points of intellectital sympathy avd 


at the same time emphasiziwg the intellec 
differences between Unitarianism and Buddlis 
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to be construed as “begging and praying” for 
an “alliance” between the two religions, 
misapprehension so palpable that it needs only to 
be stated to be dispelled. . 

Nor has Unitarianism, as Mv. Takahashi Goro 
seems to insist, any controversy with Christianity, 
It is radically and vehemently opposed to Ortho 
doxy, but even in this antagonism it is not, as Mr. 
Takahashi complains, showing an unfilial spirit i 
altacking its mother, for Unitarianism, being far 
older than Orthodoxy, can of course acknowledge 
no such relationship. Unitarianism stands for that 
older simpler undogmatic Christianity which Mr 
Yokoi describes when, as quoted by you in your 
editorial of the 22nd inst., he says :— The disciples 
when they followed Christ knew nothing about the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity or that of Redemptior 
they did wot observe the ceremony of the Lord’s 
Supper, and some of them do not even seem to 
have received baptism. But they believed. and 
loved him, and their hearts were regenerated by 
his character and life.” 


Unita 



































nism is. precisely this original, simple 
Christianity, plus the larger intellectual conception 
of the universe and of life which is given to our 
day, and which Christ and his disciples could not 
have had. 

Unitatianism has no controversy with aught ex- 
cept the irrational dogmas of Orthodoxy, and even 
that antagonism must soon cease if we may judge 
by the general revolt from such doctrines which 
is now going on in the ranks of Orthodoxy itself, 


Yours truly, 











ARTHUR MAY KNAPP. 
Tokyo, September 28th, 1890. 


TREATY REVISION, 











‘Yo tHe Epitor oF Tne “ Jaran Matt.” 
Sir,—It is impossible to hold that in so large 
a number of British residents as attended the re- 
cent meeting on Treaty Revision in Yokohama, 
there are not very many who would welcome a 
solution of the question in any way which fairly 
secured the interests which they have at heart, 
‘Also they will be the more ready to lal in with any 
reasonable suggestion, as their recent action has in 
all probability rendered some decision in the mat- 
ter inevitable. If history may be tusted, itis an 
invariable law that there comes a point in all prac: 
tical questions, when they no longer admit of being 
shelved, 

Probably more than this may be said. It is all 
but certain that by this time a large number 
of those who attended the meeting regret the 
form of the resolutions which were passed, and still 
more the tone of at least one of the speeches 
English sense of fairness, 





which were delivered. 
Which is never long at fault, has (old them before 
now that guests in an alien land have tight 
tither to parade the failings of their hosts in public 
or to ignore their virtues; and that such a course 
is particularly to be avoided in a country like Japal 
Where sensitiveness and self-regard are character- 
istic of the people. 

Bat if these points may be taken for granted, 
the time has plainly arrived for wiser and more 
moderate counsels to claim a hearing. 

“Tie present writer some years since found hie. 
self ata dinner table by the side of the most 
brilliant jurist. who has advised the Government 
of India, at least since Macaulay. For a time 
the conversation ran on Latin verses, and I led 
my companion to tell something of his achieve: 
ments in the when he carried off the blue 
ribbon of a senior classic. But the agitatio 
on the Ibert Bill was at its height, and to an 
old resident in India talking to a member of 
Council, the opportunity was too good to be lost. 
“What is the reason,” T enquired “of the dispro. 
portionateness of the present excitement? The 
hill does not make any very great alteration in the 
existing law.” (Ut isa little difficult to "was 
the reply. ‘I myself_a few years ago carried 
through a bill which affected British interests far 
more | without any difficulty.” How)? I 
asked, ‘did you manage it?” “The leading Bri- 
tish merchants,” was the reply, ‘in Calcutta met 
me privately before the bill was brought in and 
explained their views, and [told them the reason 
which in my judgment rendered the change ne- 
cessary.” 

Now, si 


























the conditions under which foreign 
residents live in India and in Japan ave in some 
respects remarkably similar, atleast sufficiently so 
to make it safe to state that if the best way of 
securing influence on public measures in India is 
for afew practical and moderate men to state in 
definite terms what they think necessary under the 
circumstances of the community, a similar method 
will not be out of place in this country. On the 
other hand, the general resolutions of a public 
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meeting may only perplex a question which would 
be by no means incapable of successful manage 
mentin “a dry light,” 

To drop citcumlocution. The present writer 
has read the discussion on this subject most atten 
tively. More especially he has noted with deep 
interest that the able mover of the first resolution 
at the meeting, has since distinetly professed him 
self a “revisionist,” and yet he is compelled to con 
fess that he is entirely ignorant as to what guaran 
tees other than those alveady existing would satisfy 
the Yokohama community, His ignorance is pro 
bably not unique. Under these subjects is it too 
much to asic that afew leading British residents, 

) ave ayieed in regarding Tveaty Revision 
under the citcumstances desirable or at least i 
evitable, would formulate their opinions ? 

But meanwhile it may be permissable, even 
for a layman on such subjects; to enquire (what 
isthe most reasonable form of guarantee which 
can be asked of an Oriental nation by foreigners, 
when the land in which they reside has reached the 
stage of development which is now exhibited by 




















‘Two points may be kept in view:— 

(1.) The Consular jurisdiction is the crux of the 
present question, All other points such as land 
tenure, import duties, &c., would quickly be got 
out of the way if it were settled, 

(2...) No settlement can be satisfactory to the 
Japanese, and therefore no settlement can be per- 
manent, which. involves interference with the 
sovereign tights of their Crown in its own tert 
tories. (b.) Any settlement ought to be satisfactory 
to the foreign community, which secures that they 
shall be treated with substantial justice. We have 
no claim to favours. 

Are these conditions capable of practical recon- 
ation ? 

Fiom many years! observation of Oriental people 
T venture to say that from my own puint of view the 
one thing which I should be anxious to secure, if a 
case in which I was interested were before the 
courts, would be supervision, or if the word he pre- 
ferved, publicity, Ui, for instance, my judge were a 
Japanese, [should be content, if the casewerewateh 
ed from first to last by a legal assessor of my ow 
nationality, acquainted with the Japanese lan 
age, with power of immediate remonstrance and an 
official right to make a report to his own Govern. 
ment, if he considered it necessary, when the case 
was ‘concluded. I should make no doubt. that 
this would secure me fair Weatment. All danger, 
real or imaginary, of my case being “scamped” 
or hurried or misunderstood would be at an end, 
Indeed, it might rather be feared that for some 
years to come-so anxious is Japan to show herself 
the peer of the West in methods and aims—the 
law would be strained in my interests rather than 
to my detriment. On the other hand, by this 
concession being granted me there would) have 
heen no interference with the sovereign rights of 
the Japanese Crown, Indeed, if it were desived, 
there would probably be no difficulty in granting 
perfect reciprocity under such a system to Japan 
ese residents in Emope. 1 offer this then as one 
suggestion, [t may possibly draw out others. 

But itis said: We know where we stand 
now. We have uo experience of another sys 
tem.” No doubt. But is this dilatory plea de 
fensible under our circumstances? “Where a 
nation has made large strides in advance since 
certain legal stipulations were laid dawn, is it right 
for the other party to the conditions to refuse to 
modify them? Are Weaties of permanent as well 
as binding obligation? May not insistence on 
terms of law be a violation of substantive right? 
If not, what is the meaning of equity? Are there 
not larger interests at stale even than those of 
trade: interests of justice and amity and widening 
influence? Does not the hope that the country 
where we reside may be the first in the East to be 
welcomed to the comity of Christian nations sug 
yest a generous treatment? With these questions, 
Sir, [beg to subscribe myself, 

Your faithful servant, 


Kobe, October rst, 1890. 
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For Inpatrep Mewran Power uss Horsrorn’s 
Acip Puosruate. 

Dr. Geo. Suearer, L.R.C.S., Liverpool, says: 
“ T prescribed it in a case of chorea of several years 
standing, and the most inveterate type, with the 
happiest result, It was in the case of a boy, aged 
14, whose memory and mental powers were bepir 
ning to suffer, and in whom the involuntary move 
ments were almost maniacal, His is quite o 
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OPENING OF THE NEW CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE & MASONIC HALL. 
een aaa 

On Thursday a large company assembled, on the 
invitation of Mr. O. Keil, in the new Chamber of 
Commerce and Masonic Hall, to commemorate the 
opening of what may well be termed the finest 
structure in Yokohama, ‘To those even who have 
seen day by day the walls of wha early manifested 
itself as a most imposing building, rising from the 
compound on No. 60, oF those others who in ad- 
dition have been aware from the outset of Mr, 
Keil’s plans, and could realize how thoroughly 
he would carry them out, it has been a pleasant sur= 
prise to view the graceful and substantial propo 
tions of the new edifice. ‘To stiangers the work 
will no doubt appeal as a powerful evidence of 
Yokohama enterprise and architectural skill, and 
its beauty and convenience will further afford a 
satisfactory and gratifying index of the prosperity 
and strength of the Masonic and Oddfellows 
Orders, to the pur poses of which one whole float of 
the building will be exclusively devoted. Situated 
exactly opposite the German Consulate, this vuly 
ornate addition to the architec features of the 
Settlement can hardly be viewed to proper advan- 
age from the street immediately in front ofits eleva- 
tion, although in deciding on its design regard 
was very closely had to its situation, Enough, 
llowever, can be seen to enable one to realise the 
immense labour and skill which have been ex- 
pended ow the structure, as evidenced in the hai 
monious proportions of the slender Dorie pillars, 
the beauty of the carved Corinthian capitals, and 
the light and elegant lines of the pediment which 
surmounts the front, and on the face and base 
of which are shown’ in gold relief the squate and 
compasses of Freemasonry and the thiee-linked 
chain of the Oddfellows. “The front walls, which 
are 4o feet in height from the pavement, and 
S4 feetin length along the street (the building 
being 64 feet in depth), are of brick, resting on 
stone bases, and faced with stone and compose 
tion, chiefly in the form of pillars and catved 
capitals supporting plain moulding: 

As we have already indicated, the structure 
is Halian in design with a mixture of modern 
details, rendered necessary for convenicnce sake, 
the Queen Anne style “being chiefly drawn 
upon for this purpose. In the front eleva« 
tion there are three doorways, but entiance to 
the main part of the building is gained by the 
central opening, which like the others is 12 feet 
high and 7 feet wide. The main entrance hall 
is 20 feet by 13 fect, and leads between two fine 
keyaki columns into a longitudinal central hall 1a 
feet wide, with a spacious staircase at the western 
end. Oneach side of the entrance hall is an office, 
the two thus occupying the whole front of the lower 
floor, These are large rooms, 32 feet by 22 feet and 
have each an entrance from the street. At the back 
of the building is a suite of rooms consisting of a 
committee or reading room (at the westem end), 
the secretary’s room (at the eastern end) both 20 
feet by 18 feet, and, between, the Chamber of Com- 
merce Board Room, 34 feet by 25. A smaller cor- 
tidor gives access to the lavatories, which are in a 
semi-detached wing of one story at the back of the 
building. A very handsome staircase of keyaki 
leads to the upper floor, the whole front of which 
is occupied by two lofty and spacious halls. Of 
these one is 45 feet by 27, feet and the other 
is 33 feet by 22 feet, They are connected 
by lolding doors flanked by very beautifal pil- 
lars of keyaki, with slender Malian shafts and 

ticen Anne cornices or brackets. Alony the 
centre of the building, from west to east, runs a 
hall 12 feet wide—corresponding in fact with 
the one below, and at the back is a suite of apart- 

ents of varying dimensions, At the head of the 
staircase is a gentlemen’s cloak 1oom (so used 
last evening) 20 feet by 18 feet; next to it a 
rd room 27 feet by 20 feet, intended for use 
as a small lodge room, and having movable 
pillars, curtain runners, &c. Adjoining this is a 
ladies’ private room, to be employed as a 
regalia room, and in the most easterly part of 
the building a cloak room 20 feet by 18 feet, also 
intended for employment in connection with lodge 
meetings. 

No one who has from the outside noted the 
height of the doorways and windows need be 
surprised to find that the interior is most. lofty 
and well proportioned. As a matter of plain 
tact the apartments and halls on the lower floor 
are 15 feet high and on the upper floor the height 
allover is 18 leet; so that our teaders will be en- 
abled lo realize the proportions of the apartments 
upon which the architect has had to employ his 
powers of decorative design. Of the various rooms, 
however, the only one in which internal adornment 
fidds full display is the large hall, the ceilings of 
which are panelled; a panel of Vancouver pine 
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running round the lower part of the walls. C. 
nadian pine, indeed, has entered very largely into 
the construction of the building, for while the 
entrance doors and pillars are of keyaki and the 
outer shutters and other fittings exposed to the 
weather, of Ainoki, the floors, which are first class 
specimens of carpentry, and other works are of 
pine. In the large hall the floor is stained dask 
in several lines, forming a border all round close 
to the wails, these latter being suikingly relieved- 
by frequent Corinthian pillasters. With three excep 
tion the grates and chimney pieces have been made 
in Japan and were supplied by Messrs Carroll and 
Co., while the bronze work (such as locks and 
other fitings) which is of the most substantial 
character, and yet highly ornamental, has been fur 
shed by Messrs. Sargent and Co. of New York. 
Attention will be attracted by the mantelpieces, 
which are of enamelled slate and ate very artisti- 
cally ornamented, the hearth in each case being 
formed of vari coloured encaustic tiles from Stoke- 
upon-Trent. The pieces in the large hall specially 
are very fine works, each bearing on it in beautiful 
design the square and compasses of Freemasonry. 

‘The building is amply furnished with windows, 
the large hall having, for example, four and the 
small hall three, while the other rooms are not less 
conveniently provided. ‘The shutters in the upper 
story are so divided that while the lower parts are 
closed light and air may be admitted from above 
in ample degree. The windows are wide and 
lofty, their height being about 11 feet. 

The design is the joint production of Mr. Keil 
and Mr. Diack, the latter of whom is to be warmly 
congratulated on the success with which he has 
carried out the views of his client. 

Next to its decided architectural beauty, that fea- 
ture of the new building which most powerfully im- 
pressed visitor s—especially those who were privileg- 
ed to see it last evening—was the system of electric 
lighting. The duty of carrying out this work 
hasbeen most efficiently performed — by Messrs, 
Frazar & Co., to whom the contract was entrusted, 
and who have been represented in the new building 
by Mr. A. Churchill. Plainly no measurehas been 
omitted that might tend to enhance the beauty of 
the various rooms by night, or to add to the com- 
fort or aid the labours of their occupants, for not 
merely in the lofty and well proportioned apart 
ments, but in the hallways and corridors and at 
various points and in differenticorners where their 
use might reasonably be anticipated, the plain little 
pear slhaped glasses of the system are to be see 
It is hardly necessary to say that in such a case 
as the present no condition has Leen permitted to 
exist that might involve danger to person or pr 
perty while the lights are burning, [It may be 
remarked, however, that all the wires inside’ the 
building are very highly insulated. Indeed they be- 
long tojthejelassficnown as Edison’s “grade 3,” which 
means that no wires of higher insulation are 
procurable for general use. Danger from the 
main wires, that is those outside the building— 
is slight—consisting only of the isk always 
attachingjto overhead wires—unless in the event of 
contact with telephone wires, to obviate which 
of course proper measures are taken. — For 
the first case we believe it is the intention of 
the Union Electric Light Company, from whose 
works the current will be supplied to Mr. Keil’s 
lights, to lay the chief electric mains in Yokohama 
underground, and in the latter case danger to life 
or property from the electic lighting wires is a 
most remote contingency, Means, however, are 
provided for protection in the event of the cur- 
rent on any wite being increased to a dan 
gerous degree, for at two points, first at the 
junction with the main, and again before the 

ires are distributed to the various rooms are 
“cutouts” provided. These consist of sniail 
plugs, each containing a piece of soft metal, which 
on the current increasing in power fuses long ere 
a dangerous temperature is reached and cuts off 
the electric contact. ‘The first “cut-outs” are on 
the ground floor close to the meter; the “cut: 
out” station for the ground floor is in the wall 
of the upper hallway, and that of the first floor 
lights is situated in the attic of the building. The 
lights are distributed throughout the premises on 
the following plan:—Gronnd floor: (all lights of 
16 candle power) front offices, 6 lights each ; lili ary 
and reading room, 4 lights; Chamber of Commerce 
Board Room 11 lights; sectetary’s office, 5 lights; 
lavatories, lights; entrance hail, group of 3 lights; 
cortidor and stairway 3 groups of 3 lights each; 
back corridor two lights, in safe, banto’s office (night 
light), and other necessary places sing lel ights; 
floor: large hall 30 16¢ lights (6 hight cluster in 
centre); small hail 20 16 lights; cloak room 4 
16-c lights; small lodge room 3 16.¢ lights in centre 
and one 32-¢ light at each corners tealia room 
4 16 lights; and eastern room 5 16-c lights, 
main corridor 4 groups of 3 16-c lights each. ‘The 
remainder of the hundred and fifty lights which 
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comprise the system of the building consist of 
isolated lights at various spots, Numerous places 
have been provided where portable lights for desk 
work may be attached. The system, it should be 
said, is Edison’s Three Light System, which en- 
sores against complete cessation of the current by 
one dynamo stopping or breaking down. All 
wires, switches, (of which there are three for the 
large hall, and two each for neatly all the remain- 
ing rooms) and “cut outs” are from the Edison 
factory, while the fixtures have been made by Ja- 
panese from designs by Messrs. Bergmann & Co. 
of New York. It may be mentioned that the 
slender filament whence the light is emitted, which 
may be seen as a mere thread within the glass 
lainps, is carbonised bamboo fibre, the bamboo 
being shipped from Japan to the United States, 
and returning in this unique form 
Dancing began last evening shortly after nine 
o'clock, to the strains of the Tokyo Marine Band, 
which was stationed at the head of the stair-case. 
The electric lighting was petfect, not one of the 
lamps in the building failing to act, and the venti- 
lation being also all that could be desired, and 
Mr. Keil’s arrangements for the comfort of his 
guests, even to the merest details, entirely dictated 
hy forethought and consideration, it goes without 
saying that all enjoyed themselves without stint. 
Supper, to which about two hundred and twenty 
guests sat down, was laid in one of the front rooms 
on the ground floor (the corresponding apart 
ment being devoted to refreshment and smoking 
purposes) and in the Chamber of Commerce Room, 
where soon after midnight Mr. Keil’s health was 
proposed by Mr. Brooke, who took occasion at the 
same time to remark that the event bore a double 
significance, as the day on which they met was the 
birthday of ‘their host. ‘The toast was most cor 
dially drunk, and Mr, Keil briefly replied expres- 
sing the pleasure it gave him to see so many pre 
sent, and his tianks for the kind wishes conveyed 
to him. “For he's a jolly good fellow”? was 
given with proper vigour and spirit. by the 
company. On. the upper floor dancing was 
meanwhile continued with scarcely any intermis. 
si Mr. Keil had arranged to have a special 
train run to Tokyo, starting from Yokohama about 
one p.m,, but the enjoyment continued for some 
time alter the departure of the contingent from 
the capital. No atiempt at decoration was made 
either inside or outside the building, the only 
special provision being the erection of a tem- 
porary arch to protect guests while crossing 
the pavement to or from their cariages. Under 
the electric light the fine proportions of the chief 
rooms, and the beauty of the decorative details 
were plainly apparent, very general admiration of 
the building and its fittings being expressed. 
From no apprehension of danger, but chiefly in 
corsequence of an absurd story that had been set 
in circulation by some foolish person, Mr. Keil had 
deemed it advisable to procure the attendance of 
police constables without the building so that not 
even the most timid should entertain any feav of 
disorder. 
‘The following was the menz of the Supper :— 
BEEF TEA 
CAVIARR SANDWICHES. GALANTINE OF CAPON. 
GAME PIE, 
ROAST HAUNCH OF MUTTON. 
ROAST BEEF. ROAST TURKEY. 
Roast cHicken 
ROAST TRUFFLED TURKEY. 
connen ToxcvEe CORNED peer. 
YORK HAM. SALAD. 
CHARLOTTE CHANTILLY 
JELLIES CREAM PuRFS- 
ASSORTED PASTRY. toe CRRA. 
COFFEE. TEA. 
The list of the dances was as follows :—= 
1—Waltz. q—Polka. 
3Waltes Es 
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“Let every soul be in subjection to the higher 
powers; for there is no power but of God, and the 
powers that be are ordained of God.”—Romans xtit. 
a 

I. If for a moment we regard the New Testa 
ment asa book among the books of the world, 
itis simply a selection from the literate which 
was produced in the first century by a small 
religions society whose members were widely scate 
terd amid the teeming population of a great em 
pire. For reasons into which it is not now « 
to enter, we Christians hold that this liter 
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shrines a divine revelation, which for the pus poses 
of our present life is alike final and sufficient, 
But what fam now concerned to notice is that the 
circumstances of its production enable us to take 
account of the relationship which obtained vetneen 
the eatly Christians and the institutions and systems 
among which they lived, and to note what estinale 
they formed of the duties which this relationstiyy 
involved. 

From a variety of causes of which the chief was 
the bitter apposition of the Jewish colonies, which 
before the Christian era had been planted in every 
great city, the life of a Christian in the first age 
was beset with troubles and dangers. Ou tie 
other hand, as a rule throughout the eaves 
period he was able to rely om the protection of 
the Roman law. ‘That vast system of jurispru. 
dence alveady embodied principles which since, 
mainly through it, have become the possession 
of the civilized peoples of Europe and America 
and lately of this land. And allowing for ex. 
ceptional periods of excitement, as after the con- 
flagration of Rome, the early Christian could on 
the whole count on a fair, pethaps even a favour. 
able, hearing before the Roman tribunals, “It 
was to Roman justice and Roman Magistrates that 
S. Paul had recourse to shield him from the 
enmity of the Jews and to check their violence 
At Philippi his Roman citizenship extorted an 
ample apology for ill treatment. At Thessélovica 
Roman law secured him fair play. At Corinth 
a Roman pro-consul acquitted him of favol 
charges.” A Roman officer saved him fiom vio- 
lence at the hands of his own people in Jerusalem, 
A litle later his appeal to. the judgment of 
Augustus is allowed without demur. His biogia. 
pher does not fail to note the courtesy which 
during his voyage allowed him access to his friends 
at Sidon, and freedom, during the many montis 
that elapsed before his trial, to carry on his 
apostolic work in Rome. There is good evidence 
that on his first trial he was honourably acquitted. 

No doubt a generation or so later the case was 
different, and it is instructive to notice the reason 
of the change. It was because it had become 
evident to the rulers of the day that the propaga 
tion of the new and. extraordinarily expansive 
Faith of which the eatier years of the century had 
seen the birth, conflicted with 



































principles and 
practices which they held to be essential to the 
stability of the Empire. ‘This was so especially in 
two regards. 

1. It was a principle of Roman jurisprudence 
to afford an impartial protection to all nation: 
al worships alike, but at the same time to 
demand that they should not interfere one with 
another. You might worship as you liked; you 
might not tell another that truth or duty required 
him to adore the same God as yourself, Fiom 
the point of view of the Roman statesman there 
was much to be said for the regulation, Fur the 
maintenance of a world wide empire it might well 
be argued that division was equally important 
whether of political areas or ot religious cults. 
Large combinations were the one danger to he 
avoided. And on the other hand for uo immediate 
advantage—and the continuance of legal protec: 
tion might have seemed a very substantial advan 
tage indeed—could the Church afford to conceal 
or lay aside her claim of Catholicity, her right 
to a universal spiritual empire. Her was 
to absorb all other creeds into her own and 
to. silence all worships but that which she her 
self offered, Tt could not but be so, but the 
claim inevitably involved after a while a conflict 
between the faith avd the civil law. “TL had v0 
doubt,” wrote the Governor of Bithynia, when ask 
ing for instructions from his imperial master for 
the treatment of Christians, who had been brug't 
before his tribunal, “that wilfulwess and inflexibie 
obstinacy ought to be punished.” 

2. This was one cause of the systematic per 
seention with which after a while the Church was 
confronted, Another was the position attamed 
during the same period by the practice of paying 
divine honoms to emperors, ACaa earlier tine 
one of the reasons alleged to justify ihe marde: of 
Julius Caesar was thar he bad claimed prerogatives 
f the Gods. Augustus would allow no temple te 
be erected to himself alone, But alterwads 
all such restrictions were cancelied, and in Ue 
next century alter the death of Marcus Aue 
lius it is said to have been counted sact 
not to have bis statue in the honse. Bat 
“the Christian could not acknowledge in the 
Empetor the centre of that larger being which 
he had found in all its fulness in Christ. Unity 
resting on that which is outward seemed to 
him necessarily to be par ial and worthless. Ue 
























































looked forward to anotiver order for the resoltt- 


tion of all the discords of life,” * and on this 











# See an essay “ The Charch and the World,” by the 
of Durham, for a collection of authorities and facts bearing &” 
this point, 
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count too after a while his faith involved him in 
danger of suffering and death. 

Now the point on which Tam anxious to fix your 
attention is the prevailing attitude maintained by 
the first Christians towards the Roman State, both 
during the earlier period in which on the whole 
i's authority was exercised on their side, and later 
when it aimed at their extirpation, It is not too 
much to say that they never lost the sense of the 
reverence which is due to civil authority as a thing 
of divine origin, They never forgot, what the 
Christian theology teaches, that Christ is the light 
of every man, and that the powers of conscience 
and reason which find one of their noblest fields 
in human law and administration, are divine en- 
dowments. A Nero, though he had not yet exhi- 
hited his worst depravities, was on the throne of the 
Czsars when S, Paul wrote the words which I have 
already quoted.‘ Let every one be in subjection 
to the higher powers ; for there is no_power but of 
God, and the powers that be are ordained of God.” 
Iu the succeeding verses he twice calls the magis- 
trate ‘a minister of God’ by virtue of his office, and 
he concludes : * Render therefore to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to. whom 
custom 3 fear to whom fear; honour to whom ho- 
nour.” 'S. Peter has been thought to exhibit quite 
another phase of Christian thought to S. Paul, but 
he writes from Rome, probably during the worst 
days of the Neronian terror, “Be subject to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ; whether it be 
to the King as supreme or unto governors as sent 
by him for vengeance on evil doers and praise to 
them that do well.” And this estimate of the re- 
verence due to civil power became permanent and 
characteristic in the Church, In the next era after 
the apostolic there arose a series of apologists 
who wrote in defence of their persecuted co-reli 
gionists. Their treatises were commonly addressed 
to the reigning Emperor himself, and appealed with- 
out hesitation to a standard of right and justice, 
which they assume will be recognized, though it 
had been violated, We render honour to the 
Emperor,” says one of the latest of them “in such a 
way as is lawful for us and expedient for him as to 
a man who stands next to God and who has obtain 
ed whatever he is from God, and is less than God 
only2? Such phrases are exaggerated, but they 
are good evidence that respect for civil authority as 
a religions obligation is part of the best Christian 
tradition. 

IL. I should keep you too long if I was to pursue 
this subject in detail, but shall venture to insist for 
a shoit space on its application to ourselves. 

We too are a small body of Christians amid a 
vast population of unbelievers. No doubt in most 
other respects out position and that of the first 
Christians is sufficiently dissimilar. The subjects 
of a mighty nation, protected by its name its in 
fluence and its power, their faith no despised 
superstition but the world’s dominant creed, are 
very differently circumstanced from the members 
of the first Chiistian societies. 

It is but fair to add that our own past his- 
tory has not fulfilled the earliest promise. The 
primitive Christian, however lacking might be 
the body to which he belonged in point of rani or 
influence, could appeal without fear of contradic. 
tion or denial to the unsullied benevolence, the 
unselfishness, the usefulness of his co religionists? 
lives. But Christendom has not always been 
the home of Christian principles. A black list 
might be written out of instances in which the 
Christian standards of right and wrong have 
heen violated for long periods together. Tolera 
tion, for instance, is inherent in the Chris 
faith and was counted a vitue long after the 
establishment of Christianity by the civil power, 
indeed by men like S. Bernard far down into 
the middle ages,f but still long centuries passed 
in which it had no advocates, and yet. more 
before they could obtain a hearing. Peace on 
earth” is the first message of the Gospel, but war 
is still the arbiter of the disputes of Christian na- 
tions. They still live who can remember when 
slavery found its apologists in the lower house of 
our Legislature, and laws of unreasoning severity 
disgraced our statute book, Our own day has 
seen in the supposed interests of trade—thank 
God that the protest is growing indignant and 
loud—strong indigenous races being killed out by 
the sale of our s; its and our fire Failures 
and wrongs like these are not indeed the whole 
truth. Ill were it for us if they were. The history of 
England’s work among the many millions of India, 
to take an instance on the other side, is on the 
whole one for which we may be thankful. But the 
fact is that the story of the life and action in the 
world alike of the Church as a whole and of our 
own nation is part dark and only partly light, and 




















































































4 The revolt against Puritanism in the latter half of the 17th 
century is the real epoch of the recovery of the earlier and trae 
opinion. The Cambridge Platonists were its most successful 
advocates. 
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we do not mend matters because, if we will, we 
may ignore the contrast. 

And again, if we compare the attitude towards 
the Christian Church of the old empire and of Ori- 
ental countries in our own day, once more there are 
conspicuous differences, but in. important respects 
the superiority is with the present. ‘To confine o 
view to this country, The Roman law, we have 
seen, despite its general tolerance made an ex 
ception of Christianity on account of the catholicity 
of its claims. Sincee then the claims of the Faith 
have suffered no abatement in pus port or range 5 
yet here this has proved no bar to its recognition 
as a system which may do all that it can to 
win the religious allegiance of the people. 
We saw that of old the worship of the Em- 
peor became part of the contemporary creed, 
both religious and political. Here within a few 
years the old mythical faith on which the throne 
of this country was thought to rest, has faded 
fvom the mind of every educated youth. Yea, 
even as on the Indian plains after the desiceatin 
drought of summer, days yet before the showers 


























fall and the parched land leaps into sudden 
verdure, already there is felt fromafar the influence 
of the coming rain the blast of the hot wind 





ceased and the air is tempered; so in the higher 
sphere of the moral and the spiritual, signs are to be 
noted in these Eastern lands such as were without 
explanation, but for the sure approach of the day 
when the Faith and Church of Christ shall obtain 
inthem full possession. Here at all events there is 
a greater recognition of spiritual needs, an expecta. 
tion of the revelation of higher uth, an insistence 
on the necessity of manifold social reforms, a 
struggle against moral evil, which it may not be 
doubted are due to the unrecognized but real in- 
fluences of Christian faith and practice borne in 
upon them from afar. 

And now if we bear in mind these points of like. 
ness and contrast, let us ask in conclusion what 
are the obligations which alike our position and 
our faith involves towards the people of this 
country, We have seen that eaily Christianity on 
the one hand paid high respect, as to creations of 
God Himself, to the institutions and laws of the 
countries in which it obtained a footing, and ap. 
pealed to moral standards which were common to 
itand them, and on the other hand fearlessly and 
unswervingly claimed the religious allegiance of the 
people. 

Let us its latest descendants and representatives 
not do otherwise. 

1. Let us accord to this people, whose guests 
we are, the fullest and most generous recogni 
tion of their good qualities and endowments, 
their receptivity, their Grecian versatility of dis 
position, their appreciation of beauty, their or- 
deiliness, their love of children and reverence of 
age. Let us look with generous eye on their 
political system and social institutions. It is not 
right because it is not true to speak as if men, 
who are not Christians, did not often know and 
act upon the claims of the moral law, as if they 
are not often honourable citizens, fair traders, up- 
right judges. Our faith obliges us to no such 
conchision, Nay, rather it founds its own more 
lofty claims to acceptance on the very dictates of 
that unwritten ethical code which it assumes, 
notwithstanding all human wanderings, still finds 
a recognition in the hearts of all men alike, and 
still exercises a constraining force on conscience 
and purpose and action, 

2, And lastly, brethren, it is our duty, a duty 
imperative and inalienable, to use the opportunities 
which our residence in this land affords us in the 
interests of our Faith, Not all by their words, but 
all by good example, by kindly deed, by generous 
almegiving, in a word by showing forth in prac- 
tice what we hold in principle, can promote the 
extension among this people of the Kingdom of 
God. ‘Yo do so is a duty inherent in our religious 
profession ; it is no less an obligation of charity. 
For the claims of the moral law, it need scarcely 
besaid, are sustained, as no otherwise so surely, by 
the tuths of revelation, and religion bas also 
“the promise of the life to come.” To recognize 
this last is this people’s greatest need, and he has 
done much for them who by whatever means has 
helped them to transcend in heart and mind the 
narrow limits within which their philosophies have 
bound them, of the earthly and the temporal, and 
has led them by example or precept to submit 
thought and life to the principles which draw their 
sanction from revealed tealities of an eternal world. 

The Lives which promote these ends will one day 
be found not to have been lived in vain. Other and 
more immediate purposes need not be decried 
The acquisition of wealth for instance, and with 
it such collateral aims as the promotion of re- 
finement and culture and the development of 
art or literature, are well within what is per- 
mitted to Christians as to others. ‘The real 
difference is that the nation and the individual 











































































which has accepted the canons of Christian faith 
and action, cannot count aims ile these as the 
last or most important in ils comparative esti- 
mate of duty. Since Christ lived and died, 
the service of God in the unselfish promotion 
of interests which are not our own must always 
have the first place in the judgment of all 
his followers.“ Look not every man on his owa 
things, but every man on the things of others also.” 
“Even Christ pleased not himself.” ‘These are 
the formative elements of the Chistian morality, 
which have gone far to make all that is best and 
noblest in the Europe of to-day. We may not 
forget them when we ctoss the seas. 

May God grant that when the record has been 
written up of the dealings of the English nation 
and Church with the people of these isiands, it 
may be a page of our history which shall commend 
itself to the best judgment of men, enlightened by 
the principles of Christ. 



































REVIEW. 
pes 
More Grammar Lessons. For Japanese Students. 
By J. N. Seymour, B.A., Tokyo. 
Dr. J. N. Seymour, Instructor in English at the 
Higher Normal School, Tokyo, has published a 
second volume of grammar lessons for Japanese 
students. Dr. Seymour's writings have already 
proved him to be possessed of three admirable 
qualities, terseness, lucidity and simplicity, all of 
which are well displayed in the little book now 
before us. Grammar is a study to which few 
people take kindly, and grammaiians, convinced 
apparently that they cannot hope to make their 
writing attractive, (00 often fall into the other ex- 
treme and became conspicuously dry and deterrent, 
To sit down deliberately for three or four hours! 
study of the ponderous volumes of Bain or Fowler, 
demands such an exercise of moral courage that 
wen are usually content to regard these master- 
pieces of care and research as mete books of 
reference, and to borrow their tules of syntax and 
cgnstiuction from desultory reading and every- 
day conversation. Dr. Seymour has done what he 
could to correct this fortuitous mood by compiling 
smail and easy books which cannot alarm even the 
least earnest student, though they introduce him 
very thoroughly to all the important rules of gram- 
mar. One of the features of Japan’s assimilation 
of Western civilization is that she is coming into 
gradual possession of a literature of her own, 
Specially designed to aid her youths in acquiring 
foreign languages and sciences. It is most i 
teresting aud striiing to read, year by year, the 
catalogue published by the great Tokyo book- 
sellers, Messrs. Maruya and Company, and to 
observe how rapidly the list is swelling of books 
prepared by the Japanese themselves, or by 
foreigners in their service, with the view of lighten- 
ng the heavy task imposed on this busy and 
resolute nation by its ambition to recover lost 
ground. De. Seymour’s new work makes a useful 
contribution to the growing library. Not only does 
it contain the chief rules of grammar clearly stated, 
apuly illustrated, and accompanied by remarks 
which, no less than the examples chosen, show 
thoughtful insight into the special difficulties that 
beset Japanese students, but it also derives ad- 
ditional value fiom a quantity of original mauec 
which will certainly be highly appreciated. We 
must confess to a feeling of regret that Dr. Seymour 
should assist to induct Japanese students into the 
pernicious tendency now becoming prevalent to 
substitute the loose usage of conversational lan- 
guage for the recognised rules of grammar. ‘There 
are to be found highly educated men who claim. 
that such phrases as “iUs me,” “it was him,” 
must be pronounced correct because they are gra- 
dually ceasing to be colloquial solecisms. But is 
this reason consistent with facts? We should hope 
that English speakers are still few and far between 
who have become reconciled to the substitution of 
an objective case for a nominative in phrases 
where grammatical rules, strictly observed by past 
generations, prescribe the use of the latier only. 
De, Seymour, indeed, says nothing of this new 
license in respect of personal pronouns, but he tells 
usof the relative pronoun that the nominative who” 
is often used as the objective case, and that ‘in 
conversation * whom? is comparatively tare.” Evi- 
denily he is a doubtful convert to modern license, 
for he spares his readers the shock of such ex- 
amples as “the man who I was speaking to” or 
“the woman who you told to come;” but he 
nevertheless makes the mischievous admission, in 
stead of protesting against it iz fofo. Apart from 
this concession to the tenets of the new school, we 
notice a few points to which the author’s attention 
may be diawn for the purposes of a secand edition, 
‘To his notice of ‘ Pronouns used indefinitely,” it 
would be advantageous to add a watning against 
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the too common error of mixing personal and ine 
definite pronouns in the same sentence, as when 
people wrongly writ ‘One does not frel anything 
when he is insensible;” or, “tis hard for one to 
be patient when he is abused so.” In the section 
on “References of It,’ also, we are disposed to 
think that a needless and perplexing distinction 

introduced. Why. should the student be told that 
“iC” refers to the infinitive mood in such a sen- 
tence as “It is wrong to waste time,” but that 
“it refers to a cl such a sentence as It 
is true that Mle. X. is going to marry Miss ¥."? 
Surely in both cases alike the reference of the in- 
definite pronoun is toa clause. We do not find, 
again, that the difference, puzzling to a Japanese, 
between “few” and ‘a few,” “litle” and’ 

little,” is explained with sufficient clearness. Ir 
may, indeed, be gathered from the examples, but 
the value of the article in such a case is decidedly 
obscure to a Japanese student. Dr. Seymour has 
also omitted to tell his readers anything abou 
“none,” though the use and number of this pro- 
noun have provoked some controversy among 
grammarians. We think, further, that he should 
enter more fully into the distinctive force of 
“that”? as compared with “who” or ‘ which,” 
Punctuation farnishes a commonly employed 
means of obtaining the same distinction, but 
grammar and punctuation being separate subjects, 
students should be taught the difference of mean: 
ing between phrases of which “ Englishmen who 
love the sea” and “Englishmen that love the 
sea” are types. Is it not also slightly 1 
to say that there is only “a shade of diffe 
between “the same as” and ‘the same that”? 
Actual identity and generic identity differ by more 
than a shade. Farther, in his chapter on ‘The 
Present Perfect” the author scarcely gives sufii- 
cient assistance to Japanese students, The proper 
use of the tense puzzles Japanese speakers and 
writers of English immensely, and experience has 
taught us that no rule assists them more than one 
which Dr. Seymour omits, namely, that the presen 
perfect should never be employed when the verb is 
qualified by an adverb of past time. Itis quite incor. 
rect to say, for example, “ We have heard recently,” 
or “I have met Mr. so and so this morning.” 
More important, however, than any of these points 
is an error into which Dr. Seymour falls in his ex. 
position of indirect nairation. He not only fails 
to note that the ordinary rule as to the use of 
“shall? and will”? (and their past tenses) in 
oblique narration is reversed when the subject of 
the verb in the principal clause is also the subject 
of the verb in the dependent clause, but he gives 
an example which, without expl i 
than misleading. Itis not correct to say 
said he would stay at home,” unless we desire to 
specially emphasize the speaker’s expression of 
volition. ‘The ordinary form, according to gra 

mar, is “he said he shonld stay at home. 










































































This part of the subject of indirect narration re- 





quires amplification, Dr. Seymour is confer 
a boon on Japanese students by the compilation 
of these manuals, and we trust that he will per- 
severe in an undertaking so successful up to the 
present. 











HOW I OPENED UP KOREA, 
ae, 

Ithappened during the memorable summer of 
1882. A ctisis had just passed in the Hermit 
Kingdom; a short conflict between the old and 
new—between progress and ignorance, The Jupa- 
hese Minister had) heen driven from Séul, and 
had to take refuge on an English gurboat, and he 
was now returning with a formidable force at his 
back to 1éenter the cap umph. The Chi- 
nese had also taken a hand in the game—brought 
a smnall army into the country; had taken the Tai 
Won Kan prisoner, and deported him to China in 
one of their own vessels. Things were said to he 
ata standstill, everything quiet ov the Poto 
mac,"—when we airived there, but the mutter 
ings of the eruption could still be heard. 

Theld the position at the time of a junior officer on 
one of the Mitsu Bishi Company’s floating palaces. 
We had brought a company of soldiers with their 
stores and equipments to Chemulpo, and afier 
these had been landed our tine was at our own 
disposal and hung rather heavily on ou hands, 
lying as we were anchored off the place awaiting 
orders from head-quarters. So many stories were 
told about this strange country that they excited 
quite a fascination for me, and a strong desire to 
penetrate into it took position of me as Tyazed at 
the blue tint of the distant’ mountains where Soul 
was supposed to be situated. No European, 0 1 
was told, except in disguise, had yet been inside its 
wails, and the glory of being the first was a strong 

ive to make the attempt; besides E might per- 
laps be able to obtain a glance at the Court, just 
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now under a cloud, but said to be still carried on 
in real Oriental splendour. For a spell fate was 
against me; the Japanese authorities on shore; on 
discovering any intention, frustialed my plans, 
Both sleep and appetite forsook me, and [ began 
to waste away perceptibly as I saw day alter day 
pass and [ still no nearer to the starting point. 
Saint Joseph, our noble skipper, used to ask me 
if my stomach was out of o:de he like. the 
Chinese appeared to think that a man’s heart was 
in his belly; and he could not, understand my un- 
conguerable desire, he said, 0 go and be murdered 
by a lot of savages. 








Several steamers had arrived in the aseantine, 
and one day I was agreeably surprised by Tom —, 
an engineer (rom another floating palace, offering 
to accompany me on my proposed tip to the 
capital. This infused new hope, and with renewed 
vigou T increased my efforts to elude the vigilance 
of the Japanese officials, and 1 succeeded! Be 
hold us then carly one morning starting off on foot 
the distance was stated lo be somewhere 
between 30 and 50 miles, Evading the Jap- 
anese troops when we landed, and pressing a 
Korean coolie into our service to act as guide, 
we started, The sun was just rising as we 
commenced our journey, and we tramped gaily 
along the dusty road. “Through smiling fields, 
over low green hills, past solitary houses sur: 
rounded with mud walls and clustering among 
umbrageous trees, was, the road which 
we travelled, our Coolie with his jingling strings 
of cash trudging ahead, No sign of pursuit— 
but unmolested and in peace we proceeded on 
our quest for adventure. About 9 a.m. we ar- 
rived at a small town, Ninsen, nestling between 
the hills, and we were there received by several 
unarmed Korean soldiers, who escorted us to the 
Governor's house. ‘The Governor, a white-beatded 
old gentleman, received us with great politeness 
and placed us by his side on the raised dais in 
his reception hall, where shortly quite a number 
of the inhabitants assembled to see the distin 
guished visitors we were supposed to be. Our 
guide answered the questions put-to him, but 
as he did not know anything about us, [ doubt if 
our host was much the wiser. A bounteous repast 
was placed betore us, consisting of a dozen dilies 
ent dishes served on a large lacquered tray, with 
bottles of native liquor, most abominable tipple; 
and as fifteen or twenty pairs of curious eyes were 
waiching ote movements, I felt no inclination to 
eat or drink, but Tom emptied all the dishes, which 
amused the spectators highly. We resumed our 
journey after having tarried for an hour in the 
Governor's hospitable mansion—not a very impos 
ing structure, by the way—uow onox back. Pay- 
ment offered for our refreshment was declined, but 
for the use of the oxen we had to pay 300 cash 
cach in advance, [would not recommend ox back 
uavelling. For an hour or so to break the 
monotony of along day it is well enongh, but for 
any longer time, beware; the confounded sliding, 
jolting, and up and down motion is indescribable, 
and the slow, creeping gait—terrible! After 
having ascended and descended a high hill we 
found ourselves in a valley stretching away for 
twenty miles or more, under high cultivation, 
and dotted here and there with groups of houses, 
each enclosed by its own mud wail and surrounded 
by trees; the country presenting a peaceful as 
pect. We met several natives who just wave us a 
glance as they passed, but showed no undue 
Curiosity, and also a number of Japanese officers 
who said nothing tous, not even answering our 
fliendly sonniché wa, though they looked at us ask- 

The dusle of evening had fallen when we 
reached a large river where hundi eds of junks were 
moored on both sides, over which we were ferried 
The road so far had been tolerably good, but now 
we begat to ascend a mountain path piled up with 
boulders, between which we had to pick our way in 
the dail, We let our animals have their own 
way, ceasing all attempts to guide them. If the 
natives had intended to do us any harm they had 
ow an opportunity, but not the slightest mark of 
hostility was shown towards us. Lowas midnight 
before we artived before the gates of Sdul, which 
we, to our dismay, found shut, and guarded on 
the inside by Chinese soldiers who were deaf to all 
our entreaties for admission. The gates would be 
opened at daylight, they said. For an hour we 
paced up and down ontside the gates.“ Paul 
Jones,” as we had named our pilot, thew beckoned 
us to follow him, He took us to'a neighbouing 
hut, which turned out to be the Korean guard-honse, 
and introduced us to two half naked, sleepy look 
ing natives, who poiuted out a place where we 
could test; but neither sleep nor rest followed, for 
millions of fleas toa!, possession af us at once; and 
we were soon compelled to leave the hut, and, seat- 
ing ourselves on the steps outside the duor, remain- 
ed there till morning. 
















































































Crowds of conntry-people 
were continually coming with produce for the 





market, and gathered outside the pates, reauy to 
enter when they were opened, They eyed us 
apparently with some misgiving, until our faith- 
ful henchman vouched for our good behaviour. 


Atlast the gates were thrown open.“ Paul 
Jones” wanted us to straddle our steeds, as we 
had still some distance to go, but we declined and 
made our entrée on foot, to the great surprise of 
the Chinese soldiers who evidently did not know 
how to act, but before they had collected thei wits 
we were a long distance away from them. We 
had impressed on the obtuse mind of ‘ Paul 
Jones," as far as we were able, that we wished to 
go to an hotel on ourartival, and when we entered 
the narrow and awfully filthy streets, and  ulti- 
mately stopped in front of the gates of a large 
building we thought our troubles were over, 
but we were somewhat astonished when ‘ Paul 
Jones” begged us to wait a moment out 
side while be went in to announce our arrival. 
After waiting for 10 minutes he returned in com- 
pany with a Japanese who asked us in good 
English what we wanted. Naturally surprised at 
such a question, Tom said we wanted a room, a 
bath, and something to eat! “Excuse me, you 
make a mistake, I think,” said the Japanese, 
“this is not au hotel.” Not an hotel; then what 
is it?” Said the Japanese, “ This is the Japanese 
Legation, and [am the secretary.” To augment 
our Woubles the secretary told us that we had to 
return to Chemulpo imniediately, but to this we 
demurred saying that we had reached Séul after 
a long and tiresome journey, and we wanted to 
test. The secretary then asked us to follow him 
into the compound which was full of Japanese 
soldiers, coolies, and Koreans. ‘To our amaze- 
ment we saw a European mounting a horse 
as we approached the building. Alter a good 
































ablution aud breakiast’ we weie intioduced to 
the Minister, who in a few well expressed 
sentences, in flucnt English, told us that we 


must keep within the Japanese limits during the 
2g hours he could peront us to stay and receuit 
our strength, Several Japanese were present, 
correspondents of Japanese papers, Both the 
Minister and the secie.ary soon left us to be enter- 
tained by the newspaper men, They pointed out 
the King's Palace some distance away amoug a 
grove ol trees, and the principal buildings in the 
city, but after a desultory and halting conversation 
they strolled away one by one, aud [found myself 
atlast alone, when [ stretched myself on the green 
turf, and felt inclined for anap. U did not sleep, 
however, but throwing a hurried glance around 
to see that 1 was not observed, [moved away 
to the nearest declivity, down which I slid and 
teached the bottom iw safety, ultimately gain 
the lang, 'browd. stieets “which divided. the cay 
in two parts. [had suddenly determined to have 

rer lool atthe King’s palace. People lowked 
at_me with wonder, but nobody troubled me, 
although the stcets were crowded with pedestrians. 
In a few minutes Larnived at the gates, which were 
open ; on each side a Korean soldier was stationed. 
A thick grove of splendid tees surrounded the 
palace, which looked somewhat like a Budulist 
temple. [ sauntered slowly through the gaies, 
but though the soldiers watched me they made 
ho atlempt to stop me. This made me bolder. A 
broad avenue led up to the main entrance of the 
palace, and as none but the soldi sight 
L walked on without hindrance right up to the very 
potals, My idea that I was unobserved 
soon dispelled. Suddenly a ctowd of whiterobed 
figuies rushed out and sinrounded me, and [ was 
literally Wasted along to the back of the budding 
by sheer force of numbers, while innumerable 
questions were asked me in Korean, to which T 
teplied in English, Whatwas done was in pertect 
good hu and no violence whatever was offered. 
They took me to a side gate, and into a) small 
apaitment, where Twas invited to sit down, In 
a few minutes two azed officials entered, and tak- 
ing me between them marched me through several 
large, empty rooms and into a spacious hall, where 
they were 











eis were 




















ined by several more officers, evidently 
Tie floor of this hall was made of 
adark wood, lacquered [believe At one end a dais 
was taised a toot above the floor and about 12 teet 
wide; two large and beautifully painted screens 
were standing on the dais concealing the back of 
the hal There was no other lurmiture of any de- 
scription, Where was the expected pomp and 
splendour of this court ? The Koreans were gronp- 
ed about me in respectful attitudes as T stood in 
the centre of the coum wondering what vest would 
lappen, ‘The soft tinkling of cymbals was heard 
fiom the inside, at which sound everybady pro- 
strated himself on the floor, while a young 
Koreanof preposessing appearance and dressed 
in a tight Gling green sill (unic emerged from be- 
hind the screens and stepped to the edge of the 
dais where he stopped. Surmising that this was 
the King, I made him a polite bow. He then 
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7 
beckoned me to draw nearer, Saying a few words 
to the attendants, they all withdrew from the hall; 
only the two old yentiemen who had escorted me 
squatted down in the farthest comers, The King 
was a slight, tall young man with the usual Korean 
features, but more refined and delicate looking, 
and lighter in colour that any I had yet seen, 
and his hands were remarkably small. Being at 
a loss what to do, I stood watching the King, 
waiting for him to break the silence, I was 
not long kept in suspense: “ How are you, old 
man?” were his first words, uttered in excellent 
English, [was fairly thunderstruck, He pec. 
ceived my consternation, and probably guessed 
the reason, for laughing heartily he said, “Oh, 
I speak English!" “You speak good English,” 
said I flaiteringly, “where did you learn it?” 
“Oh, an American ship was taken by my people 
when Twas a boys ove sailor given to me, 
and he learned me to speak English? And 
what became of him?” said 1 “Oh, he vexed 
me one day and I killed him,” was hisanswer. “1 
hope I shall not vex you,” thought I. We had up 
to this remained standing; but the King now 
clapped his hands 5a youthful attendant appeared 
from behind the scieens and at a word from the 
King brought in two Chinese bamboo stools. The 
King seated himself on one and motioned me to 
take the other, He then entered in a long and 
interesting conversation on different subjects; 
question following question with rapidity, which I 
answered to the best of my knowledge, and Lam 
sure that never before nor since has such good ad 
vice been given to him by any one, native or 
foreigner, Wheu the audience was concluded he 
turned towards mre and, grasping my hand, said 
with emotion, “Tf you will stay wih me Twill 
make you a yeneral or a mandarin of high cank.” 
But, incrediable as it may appear, I refused his bril- 
liant offers and preferved to remain in my ignoble 
obscurity. ‘Taking a valuable sing from one af his 
fingers he placed iton one of mine, and asked me 
to keep it in remembrance of him, for which 1 
thanked him, Ordering one of his hivt officers 
to accompany me back to the Japanese Legation, 
he bade me fare well. 






































Treturned to the Legation and seeking out the 
spot [ had occupied before L started out, TD laid 
myself down on the grass, and immediately sank 
ina deep slumber. Twas soon tudely disturbed 
by Tom, however, who shaking me by the shoulder 
sung out, Ave you coming down tw chow or are 
you going to stay up here all day,” Not seeing 
any of the newspaper men near T whispered to 
Tom, “have been to the King’s Palace and 1 
have just returned | Tom looked at me doubtlully. 
“This a fact,” said I, “and [had a long interview 
with the King, who presented me with this ring 
when Tleft;” I held out my hand to show him the 
ring, but fancy my consternation when [found the 
jewel gone, [searched all about where I had heen 
sleeping, but ta my dismay the ring had vanished, 
‘Tom meanwhile laughed immoderately, and ad- 
vised me to go back and yet another ring, He 
insisted that Thad never left the grass plot where 
he found me, which is absurd. Bat I begged him 
hot to mention it to the Japanese. In the afternoon 
the Minister entertained us, and next morning at 
daylight we were off for Chemulpo, on horseback 
this time. We arrived late in the afternoon, and 
got on board without further adventure, to the in 
tense chagrin of Saint Joseph, who had’ predicted 
the total collapse of our expedition. 
































THE BATHING FATALITY AT 
HONMOKU. 
ss ge, 


An inquest was held on Monday afternoon in the 
S. Consulate: General Court in connection with 
the death of Eusign Harry E. Rumsey of the U.S. 
steamet Swatara. Mr. G. H. Scidmore, Vice and 
Deputy Consul General, presided, and Messts, R 
Meiklejolin and H.M, Roberts acted as Associates. 
B. O. Chase deponed—I was acquainted with 
the deceased. He was an American naval officer, 
and a citizen of the United States. On the 
afternoon of the 26th, Mr. Rumsey and I drove 
to Honmoku, We stopped at the tea-house 
usually patronised by people wishing to take 
sea baths. On arrival there Mr. Rumsey ex 
pressed a desire to go in the water, but, as Ide. 
clined, he s¢emed to have given up the idea and said 
nothing further on the subject. Some time later 
he rose, said something in Japanese to one of the 
attendants, and went into another room. Some 
ten minutes after this one of the attendants came 
in and spoke excitedly in Japanese, and all the 
occupants of the room ran out, T with the rest. On 
passing out [noticed Mr. Ramsey’s clothes hang- 
ing up, but did not see any one in the water. Tet 
deavoured to find out what had become of him, but 
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it was some time before T ascertained that he had 
gone in the water and disappeared. [ascertained 
this through a gentleman named Blum, who inter 
pected what the Japanese said in answer to my en: 
quiries. A passing sampan was hailed, and Mr. 
Blum and myself got on board and commenced to 
search for the body. In the course of 10 or 15 mi- 
nutes we discovered the body lying near the bottom 
face downwards in 6 or 7 feet of water. Other sam- 
pans had joined us by this time. Previous to this 
I had not observed any one near that locality. 
With the assistance of the boatmen the body was 
recovered, taken ashore, andrvery means used that 
we knew of to resuscitate it, On discovering the 
body, I sang out to send for a doctor immediately. 
Dr. Macre’s assistant arrived half or three 

















ina 
quarters of an hour. We meanwhile were 
at work on the body. We turned the body 


over a barrel to allow the water to drain oui, 
and then, laying it on the back, worked the 
arms, at the same time pressing the stomach. 
Another foreigner, whose name I do not know, 
assisted me in my efforts. When we first began 
operations to resuscitate the body there was not, as 
far as L could find, any movement of the heart or 
of the pulse, though some one said he detected 
aslight pulsation, The body was perfectly warmand 
relaxed. On the doctor's arrival he immediately 
pronounced that life was extinct, and no further 
Attempts at resuscitation were made. He spoke in 
French, He did not direct me to cease, but on his 
saying a second time that life was extinct I desisted, 
Operations lasted about 15 minutes. [should estic 
mate that the body was in the water 15 or 20 minutes. 
[should say the place was perfectly safe for bathing. 
When last seen, the deceased was swimming ont, 
Twas told so by an elderly German gentleman 
whose name T forget, Afier the doctor arrived 
the body wes conveyed to the hospital, and Mr. 
Blum kindly placed his carriage at my disposal to 
reportthe matier. | first met the deceased in 1882. 
He has bathed on several occasions from the gang 
way of the ship, and seemed to be at home in the 
water, I bt say that he was particulatly reck- 
less. “Tcannot account for the drowning unless it 
was accidental. 

Di. Wil 






































n Henry Jones deponed—I formed 
aval inquest on the 27th, and identified 
the body of the deceased, I made a superficial 
From the appearance of the body 
L judged the cause of death to be drowning. 1 
discovered no evidence of violence, ‘There were 
no scars or abrasions, but the neck and shoulders: 
were slightly discoloured. There was no indica 
tion of violence whatever. Previous to death 1 
never knew of anything wrong with his heart. 
The vital organs were in good condition, I did 
not know of his having signs of cramp while swim- 
ming. [know about methods of resuscitation ; and 
those used on this occasion were perfectly tight. 
He has had cramps in the stomach about three 
months to my knowledge, since we left Singapore. 
If he had such cramp in the er he would in all 
probability sink and drown even in shallow water. 

Levi Lichtenstein deponed—I was at Honmok 
onthe 26th inst. [saw a gentleman go into the 
water about a quarter-past five. He entered 
the water, and T think in four or five minutes my 
attention was called away for a minute or two. 
On looking back, I could not see him any 
longer. For a few minutes I continued looki 
thinking he was sitting on the steps, but learned 
from the woman of the house that he had not 
returned. He was alone when he entered the 
water, and no one was near him till he disappeared. 
The women went into the room in which a friend 
of the deceased’s was, and he immediately came 
out and got a boat to search, The deceased walk- 
ed along the plank, and entered the water by 
the steps at the end in the usual way. I saw 
him swimming for about a minute, From the 
time my attention was called away till the time he 
was recovered was about 25 minutes, I did not 
see him dive from the pier; he dipped himself first 
and then swam. We turned the body and some 
water ran out, and then we moved the arms. I 
thought at one time he was all, right because the 
body was warm. The first who came was the 
French doctor, who pronounced him dead. Dr. 
Eldridge came next, but by that time we had ceased 
our efforts, [had never before assisted in efforts 
to resuscitate bodies, but I have seen such efforts. 


Dr. Jones, recalled—I have seen cases of drown- 
ing. : 

How long might a man, in a case like this, be 
immersed and’ yet live?—Three minutes,—not 
more than 7 minutes. 

Assuming that Mr. Rumsey had been in the 
water say fifteen minutes, at the outside, would it 
be possible to restore him?—In my opinion it 
would not. It is my opinion, fromthe testimony I 
have heard, that every reasonable and proper me: 
sure was taken for the recovery of the deceased. I 
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think he must have been dead before taken out 
of the water. 


The Court returned a verdict of death by acci- 
dental drowning. 











CRICKET. 
be eg aes 
BLUFF V, SETTLEMENT. 

Capital ciicketing weather enabled two Club 
teams lo try conclusions on Saturday, when Bluff 
met Settlement, On paper it was ten to ane or 
the former, Edwards won the toss, aud elected to 
goin first, two wickets going down for one run, 
Edwards, E., made 18, the captain himself being 
run out for 8, and after that no stand was made, 
only 7 runs more being scored, the total amounting 
to 37. Walford and Sutter bowled, and seemed 
front the first to have well taken the measure of 
their opponents—Walford 63 balls, 19 runs, 3 
maiden oveis, 5 wickets; Sutter 60 balls, 15 ru 
2 maiden overs, 4 wickets. ‘There were 12 
each side, aud one absentee from Edwards’ team. 

Walkinshaw and Crawford opened the ball for 
their side, the former being sent back when he had 
notched 2, Crawford, however, had sweet revenge 
for his captain’s retirement, and played a splendid 
innings, Edwards major could do nothing with 

, though he bowled 6 maiden overs and took 8 
wickets, and Crawford, carting hisbat right through, 
made a total of 71 not out, in which were 3 fours 
and 11 threes. For so strong a team the total, 
124, was a small one, but several good men were 
put out for next to nothing, Walkinshaw, Waliord, 
Wheeler, and Sutter only scoring 10 between them, 

A second innings was started by Edwards? side, 
in which Shepherd made 19 and was bowled by 
Walford, Philip was run out before scoring, Giant 
and Edwards, E., made four each, and the stumps 
were then diawn, Following are the scores :— 






























































Serrursant. Buvrr, 
Mr. Grant ct ©] Mr. Watkinsha: c 
Mr. Adams, 'b, Walford 1 | wards, Wo. ae 
Mr, rds, b. Walford.18 | Me. Crawford, 10 ” 
Mr. W, Edwards, run out... 8 Mrz Watson, ©: Sheph 
Mr. Balfour, b. Sutter. 1 | Grant. 
Mr Shepherd, b. Satter... § | 
Howard, e. Harris, 6, ° | 
Walford © | Mr. Rea, b! 
Mr. Philip. nut out." @ | Dr Wheeler, b, Edwards, W. 1 
Mr. Robinson, b. Sutter...” © | Mr, Harris, b, Edwards, W. 
Mr. Macondray (absent) Mr. Walford, e, Edwards, 
Mr Chalmers, by Wallord... a | Way b. Grant ou ° 
Mr, Merriman, >. Walford, © | Mr. Gillett, ¢. Grant, b. Bd: 
Be Serpe 3 | (wards, We ww 3 
Mr. Moss, b, Edwards, 3 
| Mr. Chope, 'b. Edwards, W. 8 
| Me. Nash,'b. Philip 6 
b.8, Lb, 9 
7 ny 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
wor a 
(Reuter “Srecian” vo “Japan Mat.”] 


London, September 27th. 
The United States Treasury on Wednesday 
last bought silver at 1133. 
The damage by the floods in France is esti- 
mated at tivo millions, 





London, September 28th. 
The Czarewich has been betrothed to the 
Princess Maria of Greece. 
London, September 30th, 
The House of Representatives has passed an 
amended Tariff Bill which comes into operation 


on the 6th of October. 
London, October tst, 


The United States new Tariff Bill admits 
sugar below the standard of sixteen free, above 
the standard of sixteen at half a cent per pound, 





(Buom tHe “Sivoarore Free Press’ 
London, September 8th. 
The floods at Prague have ceased, and His 
Majesty the Emperor has authorised an outlay 
of two millions of florins for the relief of the 
unfortunate inhabitants. 
London, September gth. 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many will visit Vienna on the second of October. 
Nine thousand employés at the Broken Hill 
Mines have struck. 
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MAIL STEAMERS,. 
eee eee 








THE NEX’ 


vehas, 
8 per Nv. 


MAIL IS DUE 








Friday, Oct. 3¢d 


a, per P.M. Co, 
e,via 


Friday, Oct, roth. 


per MoM. Ca, Sun iay, Oct. stht. 








Frum Canada.&e.nerC. PM. Co, Sunday, Oct. 2th t 
Fiom liongkong. per P.M. Co. ‘Thursday, Oct. 31d. 
From Hongkong. pet C. PM. Co, Saturiay, Oct. 1th 







a per. &O. 
cong. per P. &O. Go. 


saturday, Oct 
Sunday, Oct. 12th 











f Rio de Faniero left San Veancisco on September asrd- 
$Caledonen left Kobe on October 4th. Suiex lelt Vancouver 
fn September agth. § Cit Ing left Hongkong on September 
a8th 0 abyasima with English n 

her agth. @ Gadlie lett San Francisco on October tst. 
left Hongkong on October 3rd. 











i left Hongkong on Septem 
* Fetona 





THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
per P, M,C. Tuesday, Oct. 7th. 
Kobe, and 


[vers vx 
Nayasaiei 
For Canada, &c. per C. P. M.Co. 
For Burove, 

per M. M. Co. 


Shanghai 
For Europe, vi 
per N,D Lloyd. Weda’iay. Oct 
yer 0. &0-Co, — Saturaas, Oct. 


For America 
For Shangh 





‘Tuesday, Oct. 7th. 
Friday, Oct. roth. 







Sunday, Ocft. 12th, 





Hongkong... 
For Amenca 




















ARRIVALS, 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 


6, Watanabe, 
ptember, Gee 





27th September,—Handa 2611 

neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 

azth September,—Vokkaichi 26th September, 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
aSih September,— whai and ports, 2tst 
September, General.— Nippon Vase sha. 

Satsuma Marne, yese sleamer, 1,100, Brown, 
28th September,—Kobe 27th Sepimber, Genes 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
2gth September,—Hongkong 19th, Nagasaki 
25ihi, and Kobe 28th September, General.—P. 
& O.S.N. Co. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Carrew, 
2otl September, —Hakodate 2711 September, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaish 

Plover (6), gwiboat, Captain Ernest G. Rason, 
2oth September,—Hakodate 27th September, 

Telemachus, Britis steamer, 1,380, Jones, goth 
September,—Hongkong 22nd September, Ge: 
neral,—Butterfield & Swire. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 384, Watanabe, 
goth September,—Handa 29'h September, Ge- 
heral.—Nippow Yusen Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
goth September,—Vokkaichi agth September, 

jeneral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

nndai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 

3oih September, —Yokosulea Docis, 30th Septem 

ber.—Nippon Vusen Kaist 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, 
Allen, goth September,— Hakodate 28th 

er, General.—Lighthouse Department. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 30th September, —Kobe 2gth September, 
Genetal-—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Christensen, 
1st October,—Hakadate 19th September, Gene- 
ral.—Nivpon Vusen Ik, a 

Yechigo Maru, 
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mer, 704, Okuma, 

plember, General.— 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Oupack, Briush steamer, 1,729, H. Keniss, 2nd 
October,—Kobe goth’ September, General — 
W.-M. Strachan & Co. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 1,386, Grigs, 

2nd Octuber,—Hongkong 18ih, Shanghai 25th, 

September, General. —C. P. Me 













Japanese steamer, 875, 


aki 2gth September, G 


and October, 
eral.—Mitsn 














io Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,357, Drummond 
1 October,—Kobe 1st October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 








DEPARTUR 


ental, American ship, 1,534, Taylor, 27th 
saiber,—Port. Townsend,” Ballast. —China 
& Javan Trading Co, 














Thirndale, British’ steamer, 1,970, Etherington, 
27h September,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co, 


Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
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Hussey, 27th September,—Hakodate, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
27th September, — Kobe, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
27th September,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Nirgata. Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Arai 

September, —Yokkaichi, General. —Nipp: 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 
27th September,—Kobe, Geneva 
sen Kaishe 

Traowaddy, French steamer, 
September,—Shanghai vid Kobe, 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, John Panton, 
28th September,—Hongkong, General.—C. P. 
M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suri, 29th 
September, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha, 

wikto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 

goth September,—Shanghai and ports, General. 

=Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
3oth September, —Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga, 
3oth September,—Oginohama, General.—Nip 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
1st October,—Handa, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 15t 
October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Na, 





(0, Drummond, 
Nippon Yu 











3.400, Flandin, 28th 


Gener 


























gato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 

October;—Kobe, General. Nippon Vusen 

Kaisha, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C. 
Young, 2nd October,—Hakodate, General,— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 704, Okuma, 
2ud October,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 2,484, Grigs, 











3rd_ October,—Vancouver, B.C., General.—C. 
P.M. S.S. Co. 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 








Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and_ports:—Mr. C. R, Greathouse (U.S, 
Consul-General), Me. C. W. Ure, De. G. P.Smith, 
Me, Dorinthorp, Mr, Oldmans and family, M 
Sim, and Mr. Dimok in cabin ; Messrs. Champion, 
Moores, Nakanchi, Sonzu, and Omoto in second 
class, and 41 passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports :—Sergeant Major Williamson, 
T. Hutchings, Wm, Mathieson a tive serv, 
and B, Sangster in cabin; 2 Japanese in steerage 

Per Japanese steamer Sugami Maru, from 
Hake. Dr. Fischer, Mr. Y. Kikuchi, and 
Mr. Y. Tasake bin 5 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Telemachus, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. Reid in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr, T. and Mrs, Kodania in cabins 1 
passenger in second class, and 48 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hako- 
date ‘akeda, Midzuno, Tanaka, Chutti 
Chuck, and Mochiyama in cabin; 7 passengers in 
second class, and 58 passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Straits of Belle Isle, from 
Hongkong vi ports :—59 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Kobe: 

Messrs. F.C. Vegnols, Kawaoka Hileozo, and 
Tanaka Tashio in cabins ¢ passenger in second 
class, and 3o passengers in steerage, 

DEPARTED. 
mer Wakanoura Maru, for 
: Asaba in cabin; Mr, and 
Mrs. Kamozawa and Mc. Matsuda in second class, 
and 23 passengers in steeraze, 

Per French steamer Jraonaddy, for Shanghai v 
Kobe:—Mrs, Wagner Miss Wagner, Messrs. 
Wagner, Raoul Wagner, L. Rowe, J. Witkowski, 
Miss Gardon, Mr. and Mis. C2 Theppelman, 
Mr. G. L, Burton, Mrs, Clark and. infant, 
Miss Clark, Mr, Trenche, Mis. D. R. Chur- 
chill, Dr. C. Begg, Messrs. L. Netland, O. 
S. Noestiyard, C.F. Luther, Dr. Baedeker, 
Mr. Kargel, Miss Rosa Bililspocher, Mr. Vasilios, 
N. Kojopis, Major Cohenham, Mr. A. E,W 
therston, Capiain Dunn, Miss Rowe, Mr, Younard, 
Mr.and Mrs. S. F. Davoning, Messis. Ventura, 
K. M. Shroff, Givod, and Mrs, Sarah Cedelma 
in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Saitio Mar, for Shanghai 














































Per Japanese s 
Hakodate :—Mr, 
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and potts:—Rev. and Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Mok, 
Mr. and Mis. Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. Tewkes. 
bury, Mr. and Mrs. Stoddart, Mr. and Mrs, 
Fujii, Mrs. Ichinose, Miss Cook, Mrs. Takeno- 
uchi, Mrs, Williams and infant, Dr. and Mrs, 
McCarthy, Misses Lautermann, Smither, Bird, 
Helvett, Messts. Ichinose, Saito, Nakamura, 
Hisiki, Sim, McKenzie, Neillp, Hill, Hoaise, 
Uchida, Keeling, Richardson, Wheeler, Lucas, 
Bishop Bickersteth, aud Dr. Campbell in cabin} 
Mis. Ting, Miss’ Ishida, Messrs. Champion, 
Morres, Robin, Caffenhoper, Yoshimura, Kaneko, 
Obata, and Mr, and Mrs. Olkunoye in second 
class, and 62 passengers in steerage. 
Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
Messrs. K. Nakamura, ‘I. Yoshiyuic, K. 
(0, Yoshimi, and F Yamao in cabin; Messrs, 
Wada, Kobayashi, and M. Kawashima in second 
class, and 46 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Kobe 
—Mr. Fukuba in cabin ; 24 passengers in steerage, 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, jot 
Hakodat Messrs. Sawano, Oku, and Asakusa 
i in; Mr. and Mrs, Chigusa, Messrs, Matsu- 
moto and Tanaka in second class, and 70 passen- 
gers in steerage. 



































CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Lraouaddy, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Silk for France 121 bales, for Italy 24. 
bales; Waste Silk for France 84 bales. Treasure 
for Shanghai $2,200. 

Per British steamer Straits of Belle Isle, for 
Vancouver, B.C. : 



























TEA, 
EHIEAGO NAW YORK yAciTIC 
CANADA, ANDWWEST, AND EAST. COASTS TOTAL, 
Shanghai... 1,134 355 59805 3U ty g25 
Amoy = “reo 2azr az 
Hyogo . 1350 47tr Syn 
Yokohama... 3,270 1437 14688 go 6,485, 
Honglong 4 3 4734 
Foochow..... 2,08 364 538 415. 3,301 
8,021 10,957 10,996 $83. 30,507 
stu. 
167 167 
Hongkong 90 o° 
Yokohama, 162 162 
Canton 65 65 
Total ... 484 a 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, repos Left Shanghai the 21st Septe! 
ber at 2 pen d fresh northerly wind and fine; 
nd gradually increased to a gale with threaten: 
ing weather and all appearances of a typhoon 
to the southward. Arrived at Nagasaki the 234 
at 4.43 p.m. and left 2gth ats p.m; had fresh 
N.E. winds and squally. — Atrived at Shimonoseli 
the 2sth at 6.4 a.m, and left at 7.43 a.m.; led 
fresh NE, winds and fine weather, Arrived at 
Kobe the 26th at 3 a.m, and left_at 12 p.m.; bd 
fresh NE. winds and_fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 28th Septem: 
ber at 5 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Cap\ain 
Brown, reports:—Left Kobe the 27th September 
al noo; experienced light variable winds with 
fine weather down to Oshima; thence to port 
song N.E, winds and clear sky. Arrived at 
‘okohama the 28th September at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Carvew, reports:—Left Hakodate the 27th Sep- 
tember at 8 a.m.; had light variable winds and 
fine weather with easterly swell throughout the 
Arrived at Oginohama the 28th at 7 

im, and left at 4 p.m.; had same weather and 
easterly swell throughout the passape. Arrived at 
Yokohama the agth September at 7 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Vamashrro Afaru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 2gih September 
Jat noon; had fresh to moderate easterly and soutle 
|rasierly winds; passed Oshima at g pam; thence 
[fresh easterly winds and fine weather to Rock 
| Island which was passed the goth at noon. Ansived 
Jat Yokohama at 6.30 pan, f 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Chiisteisen, reports:—Left, Hakodate the 291" 
|September at 8 a.m.; had moderate southeily 
jwinds, clear weather, and easterly sea from TS 
[garu Suaits to Inuboye; thence fresh SW. winds 
|with heavy tain at times to Mela Head; thenct 
‘to port ble airs and misty weather. Arrive 
jat Yokohama the 1st October at 8 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zokio Marty Cagis 
Diumniond, veports:—Left Kobe the 1st Octet 
at noon; passed Oshima at 8.42 pam. rounds 
Rock Island the and at 11 asm, and Sagami at 
pan, Arrived at Yokohama at 4 45pm i i 
light and moderate S. and S.W. winds with 
clear weather throughout the passage. 



























passage. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Pr eco 
IMPORTS. 

The Import Market generally has been more 
or less demoralized by the sudden great fluctua 
tions in Exchange, and business is almost at a 
standstill and quotations nominal. Sales for the 
week: amount to 50 bales English Yarns, 260 bales 
Bombays, 12,750 pieces Shirtings, and 750 pieces 
lalians. 




































COTTON PIECE. GOODS. 
Grey Shitings—84h, sb yds. syinches $1.35 to 190 
Grey Shintings—olh, Gginches “1.5 to ag 
1. Cloth—7h, 24 ya hes to 1g7d 
igo Shirtings—12 yi to 160 
ints—Assorted, 24 179 to 2.00 
—Italians and Satteens Hack, Goes 
a eis sie 007 LO O04 
Vunkey Reds—ag to adh, 2) yards, 30, raw ore, 
IMCWOS ceccsascecrscseresatsseveevasvecvne 1600 U0 HASH 
Yuskey Reds—2) to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 
CME ssssesgsisteresieesenes 1.20 to 1.40 
Turkey Reds—y) to 4b, 24 y 
inches...» 1.70 tv 2.05 
Vetvets—Isacke, 35 y 450 to 6.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yauds, 42-3inches.. 050 !9 0-65 


Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 


WOOLLIENS. 


135 to 2.25 















leans, 10-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tw 5.50 
Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 28 
n Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 
Media cc beeen 020 to ag 
fn Cloth, 30. yards, 32. inches 
0.16 wy 20 


orth to o15h 








Clotiis= : te 0.30 Lo 0.45, 

Cloths—Presidents, 5) @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 

Cjoths—Union, 541 56 + 0.35 10 0.60 
Rlankets—Scarlet and G 5 

Pet Mecesseeee ees covet 8.30 bY 0.38 
COTION VARNS, 

Nos. 16/24, Ordi +. $25.00 to 26 00 
























Nos. 16/24, Medin «+ 26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Goo 27.00 to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 29 00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary 27.75 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 32, Medium .. 28 50. to 30 00 
Nos. 28132, Good to Hest 30.25. to. 31.50 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Hes 34.00 to 30 00 
No. 328, Two-fald cocoon 3350 to 35 00 
No. 42s, Tworfold ooo 45.50. to 30.00 
PAR GAGE, 
No. 20s, Rombay 72.00. to 78.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 74.00 to 79.00 
Nos. toheg, Bombay. - 





MICPALS. 


Holders are somewhat encouraged by the drop 
in exchange rates, but it has the effect of making 
buyers very shy. "They seem inclined to wait until 
silver rises again before committing themselves to 
many fresh purchases. 




















Wat Mars, dined. $2.50 to 2.60 
lat Rars, binch ccc. 2.60 to 2.70 
Round and square up tot 2/50 to 2.70 
Nailrod, assorted .. ed Nom. 
Nailrod, small size... Nom 
Iron Plates, assorted... 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron...... 3.00 to 3.25 
Galvanized iron she 5.80 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 4-10 to 4.70 
Hates, per box 4.60 to 4.80 
Pig Toon, NO. 3 vse 1.20 to 4.25 


KEROSENE, 

No great amount of business passing in this 
market. Quotations unchanged, alihough sellers 
would like to get some little advance now that 





sterling exchange is so much lower. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Chester $1.72) to 1.75 







Comet. 170 to1.72 
Devoe"! 1.68 to 1.70 
Russian . : a 1.63, to 1.66 





SUGAR, 

There isno improvement in the Sugar market, 
and none can be looked for until the near approach 
of the New Year Holidays when there is always 
a good demand for White Refined and other 
brands. Sales for the week ending today are 
325 piculs at $8 per picul, and 500 piculs at $7.15 
per picul. Prices are more or less nominal. 


White Refined ss $5.60 10 8.10 













Manila cscs 3.79 to 4.40 
Taiwanfoo se tO 
Pentama ws. 2.80 to 3.25 
Namiida 2.90 03.00 


Cake to 4.00 


to 4.30 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 26th ultimo since which 
date settlements in this market are 525 divided 
thus :—Zanks, 273 Filatures, 225; Re-reels, 743 
Kakeda, 199. There have been no Japanese 
shipments during the week, so that the total 





business is 525 piculs as noted above. hs 
A further smart decline in the price of Silver 
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has produced a corresponding effect in Exchange, 
and buyers took the opportunity of settling a tew 
hundred boxes before holders advanced their prices. 
The business done has been both for Europe and 
Anierica in about equal proportions. 

Prices generally have been pushed up by holders, 
and are very firm and strong at quotations ; had 
they shown themselves current at last week's rates 
business would have been general, as shippers 
would have been able to fill many orders at 
which they have in hand. 

News from the Markets of consumption are still 
by no means good. Our settlements to date are 
less than one-third of what they were to same date 
last year, and with any ordinary prosperity among 
manufacturers this would of itself lead to a large 
business, As matters stand now, we shall have a 
further long dragging time, unless holders realize 
the situation and agree to sell curiently. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity, 
the French Mail steamer Zraouaddy on the 28th 
inst. taking 145 bales for Lyons. ‘The present 
export is now 3,966 piculs, against 11,327 last year 
and 8,176 at the same date in 1888. 

Hanks.—Vhere have been several purchases at 

an advance of $20 in price. ‘The stock is very 
small, and the demand for this class is good among 
the native weavers. The purchases made seem 
to be entirely for Europe. 
F There has been a fair amount of 
business done on the basis of last quotations, but 
at closing holders have stopped the trade by 
opening their mouths too wide. In fine sizes some 
husiness has been done in Shinshu at $675, Mino 
$670 and $650, with Bishu at $645. Holders are 
anxious to secure a further advance, trusting to 
alow exchange helping them. In full sized silks 
Kaimeisha, Hakuzuru and equal quality have been 
done at $670; holders have stopped the trade by 
now asking $085 for the same qualities. 

Re-veels.—Business in this class has been small, 
and consists of medium and common, the third 
sortings of well-known Foshw Chops bringing $6124 
The business done in these would seem to’ be en 
tirely for the United States, and shows an advance 
of $20 or $25 upon the quotations of a week ago. 

Kakeda.—These have received marked attention 
during the week at prices ranging from $635 down 
to $575. Sellers now ask an advance, but are not 
so ironclad in their demand as are the holders of 




















Filatures and Re reels. 
Quorations.—(NEW SILK.) 


Hanks —No 
Hanles—No. 2 (Joshw) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) 






































































Hanks—No. 24 to 3 ss 570 to 575 
No. 3 .. 560 to 505 
Hanks—No. 34» : 530 to $40 
Filatures—lixtra 10/12 deniers... — 
Kilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers. = 
Filatures—No, 1, 10/13 deniers... 680 to 690 
Filatures—No. , 13/15, 14/16 deniers. ...... 680 to 690 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16,14/17 denie 650 to 660 
res—No. 2, 10/15 deniers i 650 to 600 
es—No, 2, 14 18 deniers 1. 635 to 640 
wes—No. 3, 14/20 deniers _ 
hinshu and Oshu) Hest No. + = 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 650 to 660 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 de 640 to 645, 
Re veels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers... 630 to 635, 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers ....., ss... 620 to 625 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 610 to 615 
Kaleedas—Extea sescccseessseen en — 
Kakedas—No. 1 640 to 645 
Kakedas—No. 19 - 620 to 630 
Kakedas-—No. 2 610 to 615 
Kakedas—No. 24 600 to 605 
Kakedas—No. 3 10 to 505 
Kakedas—No. 34 * $80 to sso 
Kakedas—No. 4 ws. 570 to 575, 
Osi Sendai—No. 2 a 
Hamatsuli—No. 1, 2.. = 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4.0. = 
SodaiNo. ad 600.0000 III, - 
Export Raw Sille Tables to 3rd Oct., 1890 :— 
Swann 4499 91, 49K9 90. 1SNH-KQ, 
Hevese iam itatere 
‘i 417 5794-35715 
America 2,450 51432 4,356 
Solel { Bates 3,867 11,226 8071 
otal ere Biculs 3,966 11,327 8,176 
Settlements and Direct 2 71Ube. secs 
fexport tram tat july, § 202 14,8008 S00 
Stock, 3rd October... 12,800 $100 11,350 
Available suppliesto date 17,000 19,900 19,850 


WASTE SILK. 

Quite a busy week in this branch, settlements 
reaching 2,189 piculs, divided thus :—Cocoons 46; 
Noshi 1,548; Kibiso 595. No talk of direct export 
this season up to the present. 

The buying has been entirely for Swiss and 
French account; buyers for those destinations 
entering the market very freely. Prices are very 
firm, and will probably advance a little more with 
a weakening exchange. 











Pierced Cocoons.—The only operation has heen 
in Koshu at $114 per picul for good average quality. 
The Cocoon market rather hangs fire this year, the 
prices demanded Ly holders being far beyond the 
idea of spinners. 

Noshi.—A very large business in this depart- 
ment, Oshu being freely taken at $140, while che 
staple atticle—Foshu—has found very many buys 
ers at prices ranging fiom 875 to $85, according 
to grading. One parce! of Shinshu passed the 
seales at $112}, but there has been nothing done in 
Filatur 

Kibiso.—There have been some important. purs 
chases in this department, Filatures bringing fiom 
$110 to $115, one or two buyers operating Teely. 
In Aira sorts nothing has been done during the 
week. 

















ONS — (NEW WASTE.) 


guorat 











$120 to $130 






































140 to 150 
+ 130 to 135 
1135 to 14s 
Noshi-ito—Shinshi 2 110 to 120 
Noshicito—Shinshu, Mediuniccs- eae 
oshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 120 to 130 
osh’-ito—Joshu, Best me 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good .. Boto 85 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . oto 75 
‘hiso— + 105 to 115 
95 to 100 
joto 80 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds = 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair soto 40 
Kibiso—Josinu, Middling to Con 35to 30 
Kibiso—Hiachoji, Good sess Ysto yo 
Kibiso—Hachoyi, Medium to Low. 35 to 30 
Cibiso—Neri, Good to won i3to 8 
Mawata—Goud to Best ay 
Export ‘Table Waste Silk to 3rd Oct., 180 :— 
Seanun 1892-91. 1859-90. BSB, 
Waste Silke .. 1,643 3213 1,905 
Pierced Cocnos 235 S56 10 
1868 4,074 1,013 
Settlements and Direct 2 "Witte Meise revue 
Export from tst July } 51350 7,100 3,300 
Stock, 3rd October 10,750 10,400 10,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 16,100 17,500 13,700 





Exchange has continued its downward coarse 
following the price of Silver as cabled from London. 
Present quotations are as unde: :—Lonvon, 4ui/s. 
Credits, 3/62; Documents 3/63; 6m/s. Credits, 
3/7; New York, go d/s. U.S. $86; 4m/s. U.S. 
$863; Paris, 4m/s., fes. 4.503 Om/s, tes. 4.53. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 3rd Oct., 1890:— 




























Raw. us. Waste, Picuna, 
Hanks 285 | Cocouns. 800 
Filatures wees 71580 | Nosi 35533 
Re-reeis 2 31980 | Kibiso.. 5,805 
Kakeda . . 675| Mawata .. 367 
Osnu . 300] Sundries...... 245 
Yaysaam Kinds... “10 

Yotal niculs _.. 12,800! ‘Total piculs ......19,750 


P.S.—Since the above was written our markets 
have been taken aback by a sudden jump of 4 per 
cent. in exchange rates. Holders are strong and 
will not reduce quotations from those printed 
above, consequently business is stopped. 

TEA. 

‘The leaf purchased only aggregates 2,190 piculs, 
divided amongst nine firms, who are. executing 
orders on hand. These figures brings the total 
settlements to date to 205,215 piculs, or 34,080 
piculs in excess of last year at the some period. 


No change in quotations. 










Common «+... 
Good Common .. 
Medium ...... 
Good Medium 


tog 
to15 
to17 
to19 
to 22 
& up'ds 
Choicest — 

Extra Choicest 


EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has again fluctuated, and had a smart 
drop during the week, but a partial recovery took 
place later, though a fractional fall is the latest 
movement to-day. 



















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 3/74 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight... 3/8 
Sterling— Private g months’ sight 38h 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3/8} 

On Paris—Bank sight 457 

On Paris—Private 6 4.67 

On Hongkong—Banke sight .... [2° prem, 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 4 “/, dis. 
On Shanghai—Ban sight R 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 72k 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 88 

On New York —Private 3 days’ sight 9 





On San Francisco—Bank ills on demand, 88 
On San FranciscomPrivate 30 days’ sight... §9 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
(of which wo are sole makers) are far super to 
‘any others, Tue chief advantages are:— 

Wonderful Beonomy of Fuel, 

k reer mmet tga 

to 

4. Greatest obtalaable power for weight axd space 

occupied. 

6. Quickness in raising steam. 

8, Nigh rates of speed guaranteed. 

@. Absence of noise and vibration, 

‘Wo build Steam Launches of every desoription, 

males size suitable for on Yachts 
gaan coaians 
fonts, My 
‘Boate in Lest &., &c. We supply 
Mt shinery separate! ustrated Catalogue 
Er'Rojiahy French of Span, Bead for Uopy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND« CO, 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENBLAAD, 
i LONDON OFFICE: 


181, QUEEH VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 








-YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STREAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 





MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur WapuiM, pro 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and’ Ex 
porter (illusteated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a lange expurter of Machinery aud Eu. 
gineering Materials, Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house, Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums (o foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being secved’ in a prompt and straightforward 
manner, Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, 
ineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon 
jon. Registered address tor telegrains—" Wad 
ham, London.” ty. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING'S BOXBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear. 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad 

ministering the onl 

THREAD Wo. 




















fremedy or INTESTINAL “or 

ectiy safe and mild preparation, 

Children. "Seid in. Bettis by: all 
Sept. a7th, 13 05. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
‘purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sim Sastuet Boxee, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” Says—"'I ordered the dragoiman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that | was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis Iie 
short time 1 had many applicants, to whom 1 served’ outa 
quantity of Holloway hese are most useful to an ex- 


and especially adapted for 
chemists, 












plorer, As, possessing unmistakable purgative. properticn tity 
Greate an’ Undeniable etlect upon the pationt,é alee eeuien 
them of their value,” i Hi amas 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMEN 


Is a.certain remedy for bad lezs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 


niraculously in healing ulceration 
skin diseases, aud in arresting and subduing all teller 


nt of his extr 








gould exceed thelr 
nutter, and_horee feed poured Ii wpa eee 
spoonful of Ointment was worth fol " 
Bnd the demand became eo 
the small remaining stock. 


k. 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
wold, ind Medicine Vendors the throughout 


ae May ist, 1899, 


NOW _ READY, 


Wirt Cotourrp Praw, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDALSAN, being a reprint ion 
the “ Jara Matt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re, 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality, Price 50 Cents, 


To be obtained at the Fapan Mai: 
of Kety & Warsi, Limited” a! Office, or 





; aU lata tea: 
uid Any quantity of peas, 
at that] was oblised to tork up 
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And sve tar each Jar boars Saroa Licbig’s Signatur 
‘ ° 
in Blue Ink across the Lubel. 






RA 
" INEST AND CHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURIG 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 


an Efficient Tonic in all 
‘To be had of all Storckeopers and Dealers throughout India. cones OF Wienrane 


Cookery Books Fong ibe on Application to the nee ewe: 


: length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890. 





Cookery Bcoks on Application to cffice of this paper. 














HThe Physician's Cure 
Sfor Gout, Bheumatic 
Dem, f FOUt and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
es .) Medicine for Infants, 
Tho Universal Remedy ior Acidity or 1 Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, miles, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. ’ ness of Pregnancy. 
















Dold by ali Druguists and Storekeepers. 


N.B, ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 











Awaaiven Goo Moat L:peot laren Exniattion, 1288, 


ENGLISH MAN UFACTURED 


TO8 AGGOS '“ aTRinaages 


ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 








RICHIIOND varpeccen ll others hal 
CA Roy 3 | ATKINSON'S 2 
bina hy GO. ; EAU DE TOILETTE DE LONDRES. 


LIVERP (@} oO L \ ‘Unsurpassed for refreshing etd softening [i 


the skin, and an oxcoedingly obolee Perfume iy. 
for the Hanilkerchiet. Am enidaly 67 


SPECIAL BRANDS article prepared exclusively by th pre 


“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 


“eps nh Of all Declers, ane of the Manssfactarere— 
Richmond Smoking: Mixture.” y J. & E, ATKINSON? 
Superfine Bird's Eya. 24, Ola Bond Street; London. J 


«Golden Brown” Fine ¢ | 

_-Bright & lack Plug Ca: i 
WALL UsUAL sizes 

PRIGE LSTS OW AvsiqaTiny, 


Established a Q 


August 6th, 1890, 














Street, 
ted and Published for the Paciaretor rt $2) Main 7 
Settlement, by fastas, Euiacory, Dunut, of NO, 22, Bluth 


Yoko: way, Ocronek 4 
Oniginar tron” On * 
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TERATURE, AND ART. 
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CONTENTS. bavs exposed at Ovaka on the 3rd instant the| Department, will become Judge of the Osaka 





Rptrowtat Norks .. 
Leanine Anricuest 
‘The Senate (** Genro-t 
A Batch of Offending Newspapers 
Reckless Slande’ 
An Easy Explanation. 
Insurane 
Current & 
Conte iventions oF THE INpteret Taxes LAW 
Tur Levvine or Crry ano Prerscrurat Taxes 
Tue Anarroxaest oF Prorsery 
Corresrospaner :— 
Theories of Paul and Corollaries of Cephas .. 
Anticipation 
* Paciticus” ... 
“The Definition of « Soshi ” 
Degrees of Comparison 
Vhe Judicial Institutions of Japan 
CATION RAMMUES IN IDARAKI. 
ie Case or Mn. ALR. Congenoun 
uixe Race. 
Larest Teacuans ., 














Societies and Civid-murder in 
iterature 





gland, 






























Latest SurPets6 sa. 


Larest Castsenaciat 


Tho Japon Weebly Mail, 


18 CE QUE DOr 

















ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taicen uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPan 
Weekry Mit.” must be autheaticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticulariy reauested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Manager, 
and Cheques ne made payableto same : and that literary 
conteibutions be addressed to the EDIvOR, 
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Yoxouama Pa; 








BIRTH 
On the 4th October, at No. 214, Yokohama, the 
wife of C. Weinaercen of a Daughter. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





During three months ended June last 332 crema- 
tions occurred in Kanagawa Prefecture. 





Mr. Hositt Toru, one of the leading members 
ofthe Féyu Party, has returned from abroad, 


Tiere were in Hyogo Prefecture an the oth 
June last 2,047 junks of above 50 £odw burden. 












non the 
studies. 


Maxouts Marsunara will leave Jap 
rath justant for England to complete hy 





Tue Stanley Opera Company leit Yokohama 
on Tuesday after a successtul stay of over thirty 
days. 





Mr. O. Ruporrr, a 
Judicial Department, 
for home, 


German employé of the 
will leave Japan shortly 











Dorixe the month of September last 45 civil 
and 120 criminal cases were heard in the Court 
of Cassation. 








Mr. Koxno, Chargé d'Afatres to Korea, wili| 
return home shortly and, it is said, be (ransferred | 
to another position. 





Tue amount of coin struck in the Osaka Mint} 
during September last was yer 57,935 in gold, 
and yen 1,276,869 in silver pieces. 


‘A xeticious ceremony to the memory of those 
drowned on the Erfougroul took place at 
Watanomisuki, Hyoge, on the 2nd insiant. 





Sanes of foreign rice (uncleaned) continue at 
the Asakusa and Osaka Granaries, For 7,000 
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highest price realized was yen’ 4.73 and the 
lowest yen 4.70 per kodu. 


Tueir Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
will proceed to Ibaraki Prefecture in a few days 
to view manoeuvres by the Imperial Body Guards. 





Prorssor Suiraishi Naowarv, of the College 
of Engineering in the Imperial University, was | 
relieved from office on the 4th instant at his) 
own request. 











‘Tue subscriptions received by the ¥ijé Shimpo 
upgo the 8th instant forthe relief of the men saved 
from the “rfougroul catastrophe amounted to 
yen 4,198.626, 


Cotonrt Munata Tsunnyosut was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General on the 3rd instant 
and raised to fourth class, second grade, from 
fifth class, second grade. 








THE Sunding Squadron, consisting of the Ta- 
Aachiho, Naniwa, Fuso, Yamato, Takao, and 
Katsuragi Kan, will visit Chinese ports about 
the end of the present month. 


Tue receipts of postal and telegraph offices 
during the month of September last amounted to 
yen 371,650, showing an increase of yen 15,926 
as compared with the previous month. 





Ratnway communication between Kiryn and 
Komata on the Ryomo Railway was suspended 
on the 7th instant in consequence of damage to 
the line by the recent heavy rains. 





Tux departure of the Empress-Dowager, who 
was to leave the capital for Kyoto in a few days, 


has been postponed in consequence of cholera |) 


now prevailing in the Western capital. 


A retroram from Kyoto states that about fifty 
persons were arrested by the Authorities on the | 
yih instant in Kyoto on a charge of having 
infringed the Rice Exchange Regulations. 


Tar revised Code of Civil Procedure was 
promulgated on the 6th instant, On the fol- 
lowing day revised Regulations as to the orga- 
nization of the Privy Council were promulgated. 








Resipeyts of the Shitaya district of Tokyo are 
still agitating in opposition to the opening of 
the railway between Uyeno and Akibahara, 
which they consider inimical to their interests, 


Tie total_amonnt of receipts of the ‘Tokyo 
Tramway Company during September last was 
yen 11.765 96, Which shows a decrease of yen 
3,199 93 as compared with the same period} 
last year, 





Cousr Tracaxt, who retuned to Tokyo on the 
6th instant trom Saitama Prefecture, will leave 
the capital on the rith instant for the province 











of Shinano to meet a number of his political 
friends. 
Tre quantity of tea sold by Japanese mer- 








chants to foreign fiims at Kobe during the 
period from the commencement of the season 
io the 4th instant was 14,335,300 4’ (one kia 
jequals 1} I.) 
A suock of earthquake was experienced in 
the capital on the 6th instant at 4h. 36m, sos. 
The duration was 2 minutes and 45 se- 
conds, the maximum horizontal motion being 
0.7. milimetre in 1.4 second, 





Ir is stated that Mv, Kikuchi, a private seere- 
tary of the Minister of State for Justice, will be 
appoinied Judge of the Court of Cassation, be- 
ing succeeded by Mr. iagaki, Public Prosecutor, 
while Mr. Kumano, a councillor of the Judicial 





Court of Appeal. 


‘Tus Regulations as to Elementary Schools were 
promulgated on the 6th instant, 





Mr. Feyira Suiro, a private secretary of the 
Minister of State for Communications, was per- 
mitted by the Decorations Board on the 7th 
instant to accept and wear a decoration confer- 
red on him by the Emperor of Austria. 


Raway communication between Shizuoka and 
Yaidzu_on the Tokaido Railway, which was 
suspended on the 6th instant in consequence of 
damage to the Abekawa bridge by the heavy 
floods, was re-opened on the 7th instant. 


A TEeLsGRam from Fukui dated the 6th instant 
states that in consequence of the recent heavy 
rains the rivers in the province of Echizen have 
overflowed. About 1,300 houses in the city of 
Fukui were submerged 


Mr. Sugano Micntcuika, who had been under 
judicial examination in reference to injuries, he 
inflicted on sesh? who had attacked him, has 
heen released from custody. Four of his as- 
ailants have been acquitted for want of evidence. 





Tue Sanitary Bureau of the Home Department 
reports that the number of persons attacked by 
cholera throughout the Empire from the com- 
mencement of the epidemic to the 6th instant, 
was 35,631, resulting in 23,868 deaths. 


Tur Rikken Fiyu party will publish a news- 
paper on and afier the 17th instant at Yama- 
shirocho, Kyobashi. Messrs. Takahashi Kiichi, 
Nakaye Tokusuke, Kawashima Jun, and Hoshi 








Toru will become editors of the new journal. 


Acrrnrexam from Nagoya dated the 7th instant 
annnounces that in consequence of the severe 
reins of the past few days various rivers in the 





| provinces of Owari and Mikawa have overflowed, 


causing much damage to embankments and 
crops. Several bridges were carried away or 
injured. 

Prosxcurtons have been initiated against se- 
veral provincial journals for publishing the 
memorial addressed to the Minister President 
by the Kansei Political Association. The deci- 
sion of the Correctional Court inflicting penalties 
on nine Tokyo papers which had published the 
same document, has been appealed against. 





Taw Import market has continned dull and quiet 
during the week. Nothing doing in English 

; Bombays go off slowly; Shirtings and 
ancies quite neglected. A slight movement has 
taken place in the Metal market; and Bars have 
improved somewhatin price. Fifteen thousand 
cases of Russian oil have been sold at a reduc- 
tion on former quotations, but otherwise the 
Kerosene market is dull. No fresh arrivals 
have taken place this week, A small quantity 
of White Refined has changed hands, but no 
other brand of sugar has been enquired for, A 
fair amount of business hes passed in Waste 
Silk, but in the other branch of this export 
things have heen quiet. Of Raw Silk the total 
settlements for the week ate 300 piculs, of 
which rr bales are direct export; European 
buyers seem to hold off and most of the above 
business is for the United States. On the Waste 
Silk side, where the settlementsreach 1,953 piculs, 
the buying has been almost entirely for Europ- 
ean account, and prices are firm and holders 
cheerful There has been little business in Tea, 
buyers merely laying in small stocks with which 
to meet any sudden demand from the consum- 
ing markets. Exchange has fluctuated and at 
the close of the week dropped a point, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE ROADS IN TOKYO. 
Tue condition of the roads in certain parts of 
Tokyo, especially the districts of Akasaka and 
Azabu, does little credit to the administration 
of the municipality, We believe that, pending 
the execution of plans formed by the City Im- 
provements Committee, some of the streets do 
not receive the full measure of attention usually 
bestowed on them. But this excuse can scarce- 
ly apply to broad thoroughfares intersecting 
important quarters. Doubiless in many cases 
the prime fault is in the manner of making the 
roads, but the method of fepair is often equally 
faulty, We have frequently commented on the 
habit in general vogue of spreading gravel on the 
surface of the streets, where it remains for weeks 
the torment of pedestrians and the curse of 
vehicles. But broken stone is almost unprocur- 
able in Tokyo, so that the gravel nuisance is to 
be condoned. Au example of something much 
worse is to be seen in the case of a road through 
Aoyama Cemetery, now undergoing repair. 
Pebbles and boulders, the majority larger than 
aman’s fist, are first thrown down, and over 
them cartloads of clay are spread. There is no 
possibility of such materials binding. The 
boulders must inevitably work into heaps and 
the clay be converted into mud filling the holes 
thus formed, These primitive methods of 
mending may be permissible in country districts, 
but we cannot understand how they find favour 
with the toad-engineers of the capital. One 
painful consequence of the condition. of the 
roads in the Akasaka and Azabu districts is that 
terrible cruelties are practised upon horses 
dragging loads of bricks and so forth over ruts 
and holes in which the cart-wheels sink nearly 
to their axles. In connection with this we may 
call attention to the fact that there appear to be 
no regulations in Japan for controlling the size 
of cart-wheels. In England the Highways and 
Locomotives Amendment Act of 1878 empowers 
local authorities to make by-laws for prohibiting 
or regulating the use of any waggon, cart, &., 
having wheels of which the felloes or tires are not 
of such width in proportion to the weight carried 
by, or to the size’ of, such vehicle as may be 
specified by such by-laws. There are also re- 
gulations forbidding the locking of the wheel of 
any vehicle descending a hill, unless there is 
placed at the bottom of the wheel a slipper or 
shoe to prevent damage to the road from the 
locking. All these restrictions and precautions 
seem to be quite neglected in Japan. The 
felloes of the wheels of carts carrying earth, 
stones, and so forth are usually not shod at all, 
and being very narrow, they cut into the roads 
like knives. The locking of such wheels when 
descending a hill is fatal to the condition of the 
roads. So, tov, in the case of heavy loads of 
bamboo, timber, &c. The common practice of 
coolies dragging such loads is to tilt the cart 
until the hind ends of the timber or bamboos 
drag along the road, thus setting up friction 
sufficient to restrain the vehicle but at the same 
time tearing thesurfaceoftheroad, Until regula- 
tions are enacted putting an end to these reck- 
less doings it will be impossible to keep the 
roads in good repair. 














THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN JAPAN. 
Ture is no longer any doubt thata turning 
point has arrived in the history of Christianity 


in Japan, For several years past, as we 
have more than once noted, a tendency has 
been discernible among a section of the 


rising generation of Japanese Christians to free 
what they now call Japanese Christianity from 
all the sectarian associations and superfluous 
rites and ceremonies that have grown up around 
the religion of Christ in the countries of the 
Occident. But the movement, in common with 
the national movement in every other depart- 
ment of the popular life, seems now to have 
assumed dimensions such as ought to receive 
the full consideration of every person interested 
in the progress of evangelization in Japan, 
have endeavoured to reproduce in these columns 
the views entertained by one of the principal 
originators of the movement—Mr. Yokoi, editor 
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of the Rikugo Zasshi. Mr. Kosaki, formerly 
editor of the Christian, but now principal of 
the Dushisha Seminary of Kyoto, discusses the | 
same subject in the last issue of the Avtkugo 
Zasshi. There is nothing new in what he says, 
but considering the great influence exercised 
by him over the minds of the rising gene! 











tion of Christians, bis opinions on any re- 
ligious subject cannot be passed unnoticed. 
His article is entitled “The New Phase 


of Christianity.” He describes at some length 
the history of the reactionary movement that 
has set in during the last thirty or forty 
years in the countries of Europe and America, 
Protestant and Catholic, against the excessive 
individualising tendency of Christianity. In 
conclusion he says :—" Christianity has been 
too narrow, too selfish, and too monastic. 
We must return to the Christianity of the 
earliest period, and endeavour to proclaim its 
evangelistic, socialistic, and philanthropic prin- 
ciples. In introducing Christianity into. this 
country, every one is desirous of obtaining a 
simple gospel. What, then, is a simple gospel? 
We believe that the so-called simple gospel is 
nothing more nor less than evangelistic, phi- 
lanthropic, moral, and socialistic Christianity. 
Such was the teaching of Christ; such was 
also the principle of his disciples, such, in 
short, was the distinctive feature of the Christian 
theology in early ages. The rites and ceremonies 
of worship, the administrative rules of the Church, 
and its peculiar theory—these are the obstacles 
that now lie in the path of our countrymen in 
accepting Christianity. These things ought not 
indeed to be considered entirely useless, but 
they are only the outer garments of Chuistianity : 
garments which differ in different countries and 
at different periods of time, and need not, con- 
sequently, be imported with the Gospels. We 
sincerely regret that the Christian Church in 
Japan has been prevented by these garments 
from manifesting ils true and original nature, 
and we are afraid lest these garments may be- 
come a stumbling block to those who have 
attached too much importance to them. What 
has thus far been observed, I recommend to the 
notice of those who are anxious to preach a 
simple Christianity in Japan.” 


























* bd * 

En passant, we may notice that the recent 
visit of Mr. Drummond of the Glasgow Univer- 
sity, seems to have given a new impetus to the 
nationalist. movement among Japanese Chir 
tians. He addressed a large audience, prin- 
cipally composed of young Japanese, about 509 
in number, at the Yayoi-iwan, Shiba park, 
Tokyo, on September 2rst, In the course of 
his lecture, he strongly advised his listeners to 
establish a Japanese Christianity, and con- 
demned the indiscriminate introduction of 
foreign sects aud customs. Commenting on 
this address, a writer in the Kerzai Zasshi, 
ander the nom de plume of Chisat Kofi, yauti- 
cularly quotes the above-mentioned passage, 
and rejoices to have ‘his own opinions confirmed 
by a foreign scholar of Mr. Drummond's learn- 
ing and prominence. 























THE WONDERFUL RESOLUTION. 
By and by we shall know what meaning was 
really intended to be attached to the wonderful 
Resolution ‘voted unanimously by the Yoko- 
hama Meeting.” The language of the Resolu- 
tion is plain enough. It says in the clearest 
possible manner that negotiations for Treaty 
Revision must be postponed sine die, inasmuch 
as the only practical basis of negotiation cannot 
yet be entertained. But when we interpreted 
the Resolution in this, the unequivocal sense of | 
its language, we were taken severely to task and 
accused roundly of misrepresentation, the drafter | 
and proposer of the Resolution declaring that! 
he had not intended it to bear any such sweep- 
ing significance, being himself, in common 
with “every intelligent man in the community, 

in favour of Treaty Revision and opposed only 
to the unconditional surrender of Consular} 
Jurisdiction, By and by the Kobe residents had | 
io reflect upon the meaning of the Resolution, | 
and their conclusion about it was identical with 
ours. Not prepared, however, to vote anything 




















UNIVERS 


so radical, they drafted a modified resolution 
urging the postponement of negotiations until 
some little time after the new Codes had been 
in operation, Yokohama, if it endorsed the 
disclaimer publicly and emphatically uttered 
by the chief promoter of the Meeting, ougut 
now to have protesied that Kobe had mis. 
undersiood its intention. Did it do so? Nov 
a bit of it. On the contrary, a journal claim. 
ing to know all about the ideas and intentions 
of the Yokohama agitators, came out with the 
following comparison, avowedly intended t 
prove the identity of the Yokohama and Kobe 
Resolutions :—“The Yokohama Resolution s 
that the time to form an estimate as to when the 
change should take place has notyet arrived ; the 
Kobe Resolution says that it would be premature 
to fix the date of the change until certain things 
still looming in the future shall have taken 
place.” Precisely; Yokohama voted to postpone 
negotiations for Treaty Revision sive die ; Kobe 
voted to postpone them until the new Codes 
had been some litile time in operation. But 
the drafter and proposer of the Yokohama Re- 
solution avers that he never intended it to con- 
vey any such meaning. It isa charming muddle. 


* 
cary 


Talking of drafting, we should like to hear 
from some of the gentlemen who voted at the 
Yokohama meeting an explanation of what they 
intended to say when they spoke of “rights of 
property or person arising between subjecis 
and citizens of Foreign Powers in Japan,” We 
do not refer to the fact that all mention is 
omitted of rights of person and property arising 
between foreigners and Japanese. IL is evident 
that the Resolution was intended to cover this 
all important branch of the subject, and thatthe 
ellipsis is simply a blander. But considering 
only the words “rights of person or properly 
arising between subjects and citizens,” what do 
they signify. In the first place, to an oréinary 
reader they signify rights in which subjects are 
concerned on one side and citizens on the other. 
They are of course intended to signify rights 
between subject and subject, or between citizen 
and citizen, or between subject and citizen, 
But the phrase, as it stands, conveys no such 
meaning. Then again, it does not appear to 
have occurred to the drafter of the Resolution 
that rights of person and property arising be- 
tween subjects, or between citizens, or between 
subjects aud citizens, can only be civil rights. 
When criminal cases are in question the rigit 
becomes one between the Sovereign and the 
subject or the State and the citizen. Every one 
knows what the Resolution is intended to mean, 
but if Yokohama’s ideas are to be gathered from 
the actual language of the Resolution, it appears 
that the foreign residents are willing to surret- 
der at once and unconditionally jurisdiction in 
all criminal cases without exception and jaris- 
diction in all civil cases where Japanese subjects 
are concerned. Is not this also a preity muddle? 


* 
ae 


We do not desire to suggest that the faulty 
drafting of the clause about rights of person 
and property is a matter of any comnse- 
quence. All practical purposes are served 50 
soon as the intended meaning of the clause 1s 
apprehended, and that, of course, both the Fo- 
reign Representatives and the Japanese Govern- 
ment understand very well. But it does not 
redound much to the credit of the Settlement 
that it could not express itself clearly about 
points to which it attaches so much importance. 
What adds to the muddle of the whole affair is 
that the mysteriously conveyed information 
the strength of which the meeting acted was both 
partial and erroneous. The information was 
“that outside what are known as Treaty Limits 
foreigners shall immediately become subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Japanese uibunals 
that after a period of ‘five years all foreig 
whether within what are known as the Conces: 
sions, or whether in the interior, shall bec be 
subject to Japanese jurisdiction, and that wilt 
out any conditions atall.” Now this information 
is exceedingly incorrect—so incorrect that eilher 
the source from which it came was quite 1 
trustworthy, or else the facts were purposely 
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misrepresented. Further, it is only a very par- 
tial statement. Well informed people say that 
if the true story had been completely told, the 
Yokohama residents would never have held a 
meeting at all. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that only a bit of the story was related and 
that the bit was erroneous. Acting ou the 
strength of incorrect and fragmentary informa- 
tion, and unanimously passing Resolutions which 
in part were not intended to mean nearly as 
much as they say, and in part were intended to 
mean a great deal more than they say, the meet- 
ing seems likely to become in the end more 
notorious than celebrated. 








THE PRAYING MANTIS ON PORCELAIN. 
Meaere as are the details that have been trans: 
mitted by Chinese writers about the decorative 
styles and technical excellences of their great 
potters, they thought it worth while in one case 
to depart from this rule of reticence. The ex- 
ception relates to the Hsuan-tih era (1426-1435) 
of the AZing dynasty when there flourished, we 
are told, a potter named Lo and two lady kera- 
mists, the sisters Shu, whose specialty was the 
ornamentation of pieces with designs represent- 
ing fighting grasshoppers. It appears that in 
those medieval times, a favourite amusement 
of aristocratic Chinamen was to pit grasshoppers 
against one another, the insects being kept in 

fed, and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, specially trained for the purpose, Doub: 
less the Praying-Mantis was the “ grillon” con- 

ing which this tradition is translated by M. 
Julien. In ‘Notes from the Zoo” in a recent 
number of the Sa/urday Review, we find an 
interesting description of the manners and cus- 
toms of this most quaint and evil minded 
insect. “The mantide,” says the writer, “are 
noticeable, not only for their structural pe- 
culiarities, but also for the fact that they 
living and walking exponents of the truth that 
the world is governed by appearances, as from 
very ancient times wherever they are found—that 
is, throughout the warmer regions of the world 
—they have been credited with piety, meekness, 
and all good qualities, whereas in truth they are 
the most bloodthirsty creatures imaginable. ‘This 
extremely mistaken estimate of their character 
has arisen from the fact that, especially as they 
move slowly about, the thorax is raised, as we 
have said, at an angle to the body, and the large 
raptorial legs are carried exieuded and raised— 
thus fancifully imitating, or rather caricaturing, 
the position of a person whose hands are clasped 
in prayer. In many parts of the world they 
are still regarded with superstitions reverence, 
and extraordinary stories are told of them—for 
example, they are believed to be able to in- 
dicate coming events, whence their names of 
‘soothsayers’ or ‘prophets, and in the South 
of Europe the Praying-mantis is supposed to 
direct any lost wayfarer, especially a child, 
into the right way; as Rondelet puts it:— 
“Puero interroganti de vid altero pede ex- 
tento rectam monstrat, atque rare vel nunquam 
fallit” Another legend is to the effect that 
St. Francis Xavier, on seeing a mantis mo’ 
slowly along with its fore-legs raised as 
devotion, desired it to sing the praises 
God, which it immediately did in.a very beauti- 
ful canticle.’ , we are told that among 
the Hottentots ‘the individual upon whom one 
happens to alight is supposed to have a peculiar 
degree of sanctity imparted to him, and to 
be a special favourite of heaven.’ As we 
before remarked, however, all this reverence 
is sorely misplaced, the whole of the creature's 
life being spent in murder and rapine; for, 
being “fierce, cruel, gormandizing wretches, 
so far from indulging, as has been fondly 
supposed, in a state of religious abstraction, 
they are continually seeking what they may 
devour,’ and the very position which has given 
them a reputation for sanctity is only assumed 
to enable them the more readily lo seize any wi 
fortunate insect that may come within their 
reach; and they are by no means particular 
what that insect may be, as they will with the 
greatest readiness seize and devour one of 
their own species particularly if smaller and 
weaker than themselves. It is therefore, not 
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surprising that they are most pugnacious, and 
indulge in the fiercest encounters on the least 
possible provocation—or, indeed, without any 
apparent provocation at all—when ‘their ma- 
neeuvres very much resemble those of hussars 
fighting with sabres, and sometimes one cleaves 
the oter through at a single stroke, or severs 
the head fromthe body. During these engage- 
ments the wings are generally expanded, and 
when the battle is over the conqueror devours 
his antagonist.’ The performance is curious 
and amusing, the peculiar shape and carriage 
of the insects giving them the appearance of 
dancing with one another. In China and the 





East we are told that they are fought like 
game-cocks, for wagers. The following 
extract. from the work of an American 


authority says much for their power of endur- 
ance:—' We lave seen a female decapitated, 
and with her body partly eaten, slip away from 
another that was devouring her and for over an 
hour afterwards fight as tenaciously and with a 
much nonchalance as though nothing had 
haprened.’ It is perhaps, needless to say, the 
character of the Mantidw being such as it is, 
that the two specimens at the Zoo are not con- 
fined in the same case, as were they placed 
together the Society would in all probability 
very shortly possess but one only. They are of 
different ages, one having arrived at the perfect 
winged state of maturity, while the other is 
much more youthful, and it is interesting to 
compare the twoexamples. Like all the Orthop- 
tera, the young Mautide come into the world 
fully equipped with six legs, and except that 
they are much smaller, differ very little in shape 
and general appearance from their parents ; 
their wings, however, are entirely wanting. ‘The 
changes in their development from the larval 
stage to that of the perfect insect are gradual, 
being carried ont by a series of moults, during 
which the wings which first appear under the 
skin behind the prothorax, increase in size with 
each successive moult until they alain their fall 
development in the perfect insect. And their 
wings have this peculiarity, that the upper pair, 
the teymina, are hard, and form a covering for 
the under pair, which latter are so constructed 
that when the insect is at rest they fall together 
like a fan. Both tegminal and wings are longer 
than the abdomen, upon which they rest hori- 
zonally, the tegmina being placed one over the 
other. Though not possessing wings, the young 
Mantide are blessed with voracious appetites, 
and are full as fierce and bloodthirsty as their 
elders—qualities which they soon display by 
attacking one another. They are produced 
from eggs, which are laid by the parent insect 
in clusters, inclosed in an envelope which, soft 
when produced, becomes hard by exposure to 
the air, and are attached to the twigs and stalks 
of plants. A Mantis, notwithstanding its evil 
habits, or rather, perhaps on account of them, 
is a charming pet, if the expression is allowable 
reference to an insect, its ‘tricks and its 
manners’ being most amusing. No doubt, to 
be seen in perfection, it must be kept in its 
native country—as, indeed, is the case with all 
inhabitants of the globe; but even here, if care- 
































fully brought over and so received in good 
health, and kept warm and well supplied with 
food, we know no animal of its size from which 


so much amusement can be derived. 





TUE MINING REGULATIONS. 
Tue Chova Shimbun, commenting on the Min- 
ing Regulations promulgated by Law No. 87, re- 
marks that doubts have been expressed in certain 
quarters as to the propriety of issuing the re- 
gulations without submitting them to the con- 
sideration of the House of Parliament, inasmuch 
as two. ions of the Diet will have been con- 
voked before they come into force—June rst, 
1892. Their chief points of difference from the 
Mining Law of Japan (Nippon Ko-ho) consist 
first in the provision for payment of a tax equal 
to a hundredth part of the value of minerals 
produced ; secondly, inthe establisimentofa M 
ing Superintendence Office; thirdly, in the defini 
tion of cases in which actions may be raised in 




















the Administrative Court; fourthly, in fixing the 
maximum area of a mining district at 600,000 
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ésubo; fifthly, in investing the authorities with 
power lo enact rules for the regulation of 
miners and of the periods and methods of ope- 
ration ; and, sixthly, in reducing the tax on land 
occupied for mining purposes to sen 30 per 
annum per thousand /sudbo. 





HEROISM REWARDED. 


We gave an account last year of an extraordi- 
nary act of heroism performed bya man named 
John Smith at the ironworks of Messrs. Firth 
and Co., of Sheflield. We now observe that 
Smith has been rewarded for his bravery on that 
occasion :—* At Marlborough House, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales presented to Jolin 
Smith, aged 26,a member of the Manchester 
Fire Brigade, a special silver medal of the Grand 
Priory ot the Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England, for distinguished bra- 
very on the 18th May, 1889. At that time, 
Smith, who had formerly been a sailor, was em- 
ployed in the ironworks of Messrs. Firth and 
Sons, Sheflieid. An explosion of molten metal 
occurred in the works, and one of the workmen 
fell against an ingot. Ali but Smith sought safety 
in flight. Smith, at imminent personal perii, 
descended by means of a ladder to where the 
workman had fallen, and carried him to a place 
of safety, not in time to save his life, however. 
Smith was severely injured internally by breath- 
ing the heated air from the surface of the metal, 
and was an in-patient of the local hospital for 
a considerable period afterwards. His heroic 
act was brought before the notice of the Queen, 
who bas been graciously pleased to bestow 
upon him the Albert Medal, and this was fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the silver medal 
by the Prince of Wales. Smith is a married 
man with two children, and has been a member 
of the Manchester Fire Brigade several months.’ 











ROBRERIES IN TOKYO, 





Dorixc the course of this summer quite a 
feature of life in Tokyo has been the successful 
perpetration of burglaries indicating that the 
thieves possessed an accurate knowledge not 
only of the houses robbed but also of their in- 
maies’ habits. Strange to say the time generally 
chosen was the night of the victim’s return from 
a tip in the country. Perhaps the burglars 
thought that the weariness resulting from a 
journey would make the householder particu- 
larly sleepy ; perhaps they expected him to carry 
home a considerable remnant of the funds pro- 
vided for his tour, At all events they achieved 
several robberies of foreigners’ houses at that 
particular time, sometimes carrying off a toler- 
ably rich booty, but on the whole being poorly 
rewarded for their craftiness. In one case they 
entered the study of aresident in Nagatacho, 
opened all the drawers of the desks in search 
of money, and then, making their way up- 
stairs, examined several wardrobes, finally de- 
camping without any spoil except the study 
clock, a combined tme-piece and barometer 
ina leather case. In this instance the police 
immediately recognised that they had to 
do with professional thieves, for in several 
places where the burglars had needed light, 
there were to be seen little heaps of white dust, 
resembling cigar-ash, but well known to experts 
as the ash of a peculiar fuse-like taper fre- 
quently used by practised burglars in Japan. 
A month passed without any further clue, and 
the police were much perplexed, for many of 
the articles stolen were of such a nature that 
any attempt to dispose of them by the usual 
channels must have led to speedy discovery. 
Indeed the regulations for the control and 
suipervision of dealers in second-hand goods are 
so effective that thieves can scarcely venture to 
get rid of their booty in any of the cities. Pur- 
joined articles must either be handed over to 
foreign receivers or sold privately. What then 
had become of numerous watches, clocks, and 
other chattels carried off from houses where the 
burglars had failed to find the first object of 
their search, ready money? The mystery has 
now been solved, in part at any rate. Living in 
ahired house of some size and respectability, 
behind the shrine of Tenjin in Hirakawacho, 
was a certain Yamada Susumu, formerly a 
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shitoku of Aomori Prefecture. He appears to 
have been about four years in Tokyo, and, so 
far as our present information goes, his chiet 
occupation during the whole period was bur- 
glary. He never trusted any one to share his 
operations, but conducted them all himself, and 
to judge from what we have heard, he must 
have effected arobbery about once a week. He 
took anything that came handy, money, of 
course, being his chief aim, but clothes also 
receiving a due share of attention, The latter 
he could not dispose of without so far changing 
them as to render identification ditlicult, and 
with that object it was his custom to employ 
tailors for the purpose of making the necessary 
alterations, This accomplished, he used to 
send the articles to Sapporo for sale, an opera- 
tion in which he was greatly helped by the fact 
that he belonged to a drug company (the 
Seiyatu Kaisha), and was thus enabled to ship 
parcels which would otherwise have attracted 
attention and probably excited suspicion. Ru- 
mour says, also, that he made use of Chinese 
aid to spirit away the stolen goods, and the 
statement is very credible. Japanese residents 
of Shanghai know that a perpetual trade is 
carried on there in articles of Japanese dress, 
head gear, and so forth, which ave sold at prices 
explicable only on the hypothesis of theft, 
Yamada may have been a contributor to the 
stock of these goods, but that part of his story 
is obscure. Suspicion was first directed to him 
by his large commissions to tailors for altera- 
tions of wearing apparel. Some of the tailors 
talked and their talk reached the ears of the 
police. Atthe same time it was ascertained that 
squabbles often took place between Yamada and 
his wife—who also appears to have been constant- 
ly employed in the business of re-making clothes 
Tn the course of these altercations the woman 
occasionally called her husband a “gallows 
bird” (Kydshu) in accents so shrill as to reach 
the neighbours’ ears. By such means and by 
the revelations of a ge’sha whose company 
Yamada affected, the man's seal character was 
ultimately discovered. Before he had any sus- 
picion of what was impending, a warrant was ob- 
tained for searching his house, and in a room 
which had apparently served the purpose of a 
repository of stolen articles, quite a collection 
of other people's property was found, includ- 
ing some sixty or seventy watches and clocks, 
among them the study clock spoken of above. 
Yamaila was a clever fellow. He is said to have 
heen found possessed of several thousand dol- 
lars, the proceeds of his busily plied profession. 











A CURIOUSLY FALSE RUMOUR. 
Many strange statements have appeared in the 
vernacular press in connection with the Yoko- 
hama Treaty Revision meeting, but perhaps the 
strangest of all is the aititude attributed to the 
Rev. Dr. Eby. We are told by Tokyo papers 
that Dr. Eby helped at the Yokohama meeting, 
and that he published a circular declaring the 
present scheme of negotiations to be wrong, 
since Japan ought first to treat with China and 
then proceed step by step until she reached 
England, Ifsuch tales had been told of any one 
Ise they might have sounded less ludicrous and 
ungrateful, but that Dr, Eby should be thus mis- 
represented is indeed astonishing. About six 
years ago Dr. Eby published a valuable pamphlet 
in which the Treaty Revision question was fully 
explained and Japan's claims were strongly ad- 
vocated, Subsequently he delivered in Canada 
and the United States more than a hundred 
lectures in which, direcily or indirectly, the 
necessity of a just revision was ably urged. We 
have his authority to say that he had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the Yokohama meeting ; 
that he has published no circular with reference 
to Revision; that the ideas which he is supposed 
to have embodied in this imaginary circular are, 
iu his opinion, worthy only of ridicule, since | 
believes that England shonld be the first to join 
hands with Japan ; and that no other missionary 
has taken any part in the Yokohama agitation. 
Do the Japancse newspapers forget that in 1834 | 
the missionaries drew up and_ presented to their 
Representatives. a memorial declaring theit 
confidence in Japan and advocating her right 
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to be liberally treated by foreign Powers in the 
matter of Revision? There ought to be no 
failure of memory about such an act, neither 
ought vernacular newspapers to fall into the 
lamentable error of classing as an opponent one 
of their country’s staunchest and ablest allies, 
the Rev. Dr. Eby. We invite our Tokyo con- 
temporaries to translate and reproduce this note, 
in order to undo the wrong they have done. 





A GERMAN “GoLIaTH.” 

Hi. Sanpow, the strongest man in the world, 
ccording to his own account, while towing 
through Westphalia, fell in with an individual 
whom he calls the Goliath of the Fatherland, 
This prodigy he found at work near a quarry 
lifting huge stones on to railway trucks. Pro- 
iessor Virchow on inspecting him, testifies that 
he is the biggest man ever seen in Germany, 
and that is also the opinion of all the leading 
professors of anatomy in Cologne. There have 
been, and are now, taller men in the Father- 
land, but none so remarkably developed. 
Goliath is only 6 feet 24 inches high, but he 
weighs 27st. His chest measurement is 65 
inches, with head and hands abnormally large, 
his head being 33 inchesin circumference. His 
forefinger laid flat on a five-shilling piece en- 
tirely covers it. Sandow’s next performance 
will include lifting this giant with one hand over 
his head, and carrying him about; also, raising 
his new  play-fellow with one finger off the 
ground. Sandow likewise promises further un- 
heard-of, and as yet unseen, feats of strength 
of a novel and extraordinary character. 


























A VETERAN OF THE 
RITABLE veleran of the sea, Captain T. A, 
n, left Japan on the 4th inst. by the 
P. & O. Co,’s steamer Ancona, Captain Chri- 
stensen is now in his seventieth year. Fifty-three 
and a half years of his life were devoted to 
service at sea, and for thirty-eight years he was 
a Master Mariner, during the whole of which 
long period of command he never lost a ship or 
a spar; never lost a man overboard, and never 
had a vessel touch the ground, a wonderful re- 
cord truly, He came to the East twenty-six 
years ago (1864) in command of the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer Corea, but he resigned in 
Hongkong and returned to England. Four 
years later (1868) he brought out the steamer 
Courter for Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co., and 
commanded her on the Chinese and Siberian 
Coasis for a year and a half, for the purposes 
of the fur trade. In 1869 he commanded the 
Vulcan, a German steamer belonging to Messrs. 
Kniffer & Co., and in 1870, having retuned 
to Europe, he took command of the Princess 
Royal, an English steamer chartered by the 
French Government to run between Marseilles 
and Algeria, He next commanded the Crusa- 
der, plying between Glasgow and the Black Sea 
—the Crusader, by the way, is still running 
and was recently in Yokohama—after which he 
came (1874) to Japan and, entering the Mitsu 
Bishi service, commanded several ships in suc- 
cession, the last (Wakanoura Maru) for 12} 
years, Captain Christensen then passed into 
the service of the Japan Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, and lately commanded the Omi Maru. 
Universally popular and highly esteemed by his 
employers as an officer of exceptional ability, he 
leaves a record of which any seaman might well 
be proud. We believe that his present purpose 
is to settle in Scotland, where we trust that he 
may enjoy many years of comfort and happiness. 
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THE FIVE POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE DIET, 
Discussing the relative strength of the five 
political parties in the diet, the Avku-Z7on states 
that the Rikkew Fiyu-to possesses 130 or 140 
seats, the Zudsed Awaé about go, the Katshin-to 
about 50, the Hoshu-/o about 20, and the Fichi- 
fo not more than 10, But our contemporary 
justly observes that the number of seats pos- 
sessed by a party is not always a true test of its 
strength. As to the Rikken Fryu-to, the Tokyo 
journal considers that though its’ numerical 
strength is very great, its power of combination 
is far from complete, and that, though it con- 
tains a number of distinguished statesmen, it 
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does not possess any personage of commanding 
influence. The Zatsef Kwas, being composed 
of various «different elements, cannot, in our 
contemporary's opinion, be regarded as a cche. 
sive party. With regard to the Aaishin-lo, the 
Koku-Hon remaiks that, afler successive defeats 
in recent years, the party has regained some- 
thing of its old power of combination—aud that, 
consequently, ils effective strength will be out 
of proportion to its numerical strength. The 
Fichi-to does not now-a-days possess the in- 
fluence it once exercised, but as it maintains a 
peculiar connection with some statesmen in 
power, it may perlaps be capable of wielding 
unexpected influence. Next to the last named 
party, the Hoshu-/o possesses the smallest num. 
ber of seats in the Diet. But its cohesion is 
firm, and it will probably be able to maintain a 
respectable position among the parties in the 
iet. 





* 
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s to the Keéshin-fo, the Nippon-Hyoron, 
which maintains a veutral position in politics, 
recommends the members of that party not to 
be disappointed at the smallness of the number 
of their representatives in the Diet, and at their 
nabilily to accomplish their recent object of 
amalgation. ‘ Bide your time”—is in effect 
the advice of our contemporary, “ By and by 
you will be able to occupy a commanding posi- 
tionin the Diet as third party.” 
are 

It is plain that at last a popular reaction has 
set in in favour of the long persecuted Kaishin« 
to. That party is now animated by new germs 
of life, and, as the Véfpon Hyoron observes, it 
may perhaps hold the balance of power in its 
own hands. The scheme of amalgamation, in 
its original and general sense, has failed, at 
least for the present. But it is a remarkable 
fact that a powerful section of the newly 
organized Fipyn-fo is anxious to cultivate the 
friendship of the Kaishrn-fo, and it is possible 
and even highly probable that the extravagant 
conduct of the extreme Radicals, under the in- 
fluence of men like Mr, Endo and Mr. Oi, may 
drive the soberer section into the camp of the 
Kaishin-io, At any rate the Kaishin-to will 
probably present a very different appearance in 
the second session of the Diet. 




















A SPEECH DELIVERED BY DR. KATO, PRESIDENT 
OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 
On the twenty-eighth ultimo, the third meeting 
of the Philosophical Society was held in the Hall 
of the Society at Komagome Hongo, Tokyo. 
Dr. Kato, President of the Imperial University, 
delivered a speech on ‘Next November.” The 
gist of what he said is as follows :—To pro- 
phesy what will happen in the course of next 
November would be idle. It is not so easy 
generally, to talk of future occurrences as 10 
discuss pastevents, Next November isa month 
of momentous consequence to our people. 
Yet it may well be that our present anxiety 
about the month will prove groundless.” In 
November next the Constitution will become 
an accomplished fact. ‘he route that has here 
been adopted to a representative form of go- 
vernment is far different from that followed 
by European nations to attain the same goal. 
Their condition is the natural outcome of vari- 
ous changes wrought out from generation to 
generation ; ours is a state prepared artificially 
and perhaps prematurely, and consequently 
there is a chance of its not proving good in 
practice. In England the represemtative form 
of government was reached at an early date. 
But among the rest of the European nations g0- 
vernment forms have but lately been perfected, 
and therefore their political affairs are far inferior 
to those of England, where the present poli 
is the natural result of long experience. The 
systems of the countries of continental Europe 
are perfect and splendid in appearance, yet 
their practical working is still unsatisfactory. 
Even in England and other European countries 
where racial identity virtually exists and customs 
and natures do notdiffer much, marked degtees 
of superiority and inferiority are discernible 
in respect of the organization and utility of poli- 
tical parties. In Japan, thirty years ago, ‘be 
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people were utterly ignorant of the very name 
of Constitutional Government. 
now on the eve of adopting that form of go- 
vernment. It must be remembered, too, that the 
proceeding is not the result of natural evolution 
as in Europe, but is rather of an. artificial 
character. Consider the Turkish Empire. Ten 
years ago Turkey was pressed to establish a 
Constitutional Government during a time of do- 
mestic commotion. But she proved unable to 
garry out the project, and the law issued with 
that object became adead letter. Except Turkey, 
which actually attempted, though unsuccessfully, 
to establish a Constitutional polity, we are the 
first nation in all Asia that has adopted such a 
form of Government. May we not repeat Tur- 
key's unhappy experience! November is close 
athand, Though we cannot predict what will 
happen in the Diet, we know at least that un- 
pleasant results have occasionally attended na- 
tional assemblies in Europe where the goveru- 
ment is sustained by a political party. We 
have to be very careful in making arrangements 
fora Diet which is to be opened for the first time. 
‘The Diet should not be a place for political 
fighting among different parties. If the repre- 
sentatives are interested for their own consti- 
tuents only, but indifferent to the national 
welfare, serious resulis may ensue for the 
nation, Properly speaking, representatives re- 
present not only the persons by whom they were 
elected, but also their country, and they should 
not be ambitious for their awn glory, or self- 
conceited, but should be of good morals, to offe 
a good example to others, Yet at the same 
time they should not be luxurious and osten- 
tatious in habits, bat should observe strict 
simplicity of life. Those who know nothing of 
genuine principles and are yet determined to 
oppose the proposals of the government, and 
those who have no knowledge of the causes of 
the government expenditure but yet insist upon 
the reduction of such expenditure, cannot be 
said to possess the proper qualifications of re- 
presentatives. As for the public, it should direct 
special attention to finding means forsuppressing 
the so-called sosh?, At present soshi and ovfo- 
Jence have almost become synonymous terms. 
In case the sosk# become more violent in their 
methods the representatives will be obliged to 
confine themselves within narrow limits. Such 
accidents are apt to occur more frequently in a 
country where representative government has 
been reached artificially, than in countries where 
it is the outcome of natural evolution, It is 
desirable that arbitrary exercise of power by 
representatives of the people and physical 
violence of the soshf should not go together, 
Considered from every point oftview, next No- 
vember is the most critical month in our annals 
We should be very careful not io invite such a 
failure as that made by the Turks. It is for 
us lo set a good example of representave govern- 
ment to the rest of the Asiatic nations. I hope 
that nothing will happen to make Europeans 
and Americans pronounce representative go- 
vernment impracticable in Asia afterall. 1 hope 
further that even though no very satisfactory 
result be attained by our Diet, we shall at least 
not become a laughing stock to the jarisconsults 
of Enrope and America. 






































A STRANGE STORY. 
Tue Soochow correspondentot the North China 
Drily News telis this story:—* Not jong ago 
four young men, sons of men in high places, 
went in a boat to some point outside of the city. 
When they came back, about ten o'clock at 
night, they found the water gate shut, and the 
guard rightly refused to open it, Two hundred 
Copper cash would have been of more weight 
than the names of their fathers on which they 
relied, but the young men were rude and in- 
solent. When they saw that the guard stood 
upon his orders to close the gate at nine o'clock, 
and could not be brow-beaten, they abused him 
and even struck him, and passing on foot 
through the land gate went to their homes in 
the city. The guard went next day and told the 
whole case to the provincial judge. ‘This officer 
bade the magistrate look into the matter and 
punish the young men. He said “Iam afraid 
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to do it.” ‘The judge then told the cily prefect 
to take up the case. Lle sent for the young 
imen. They came at once in sedan chairs to 
call upon the prefect. One, however, the son 
of a provincial literary chancellor said, “Iam 
hurt and cannot leave home.” When the three 
young men came before the prefect, he merely 
told them thathe would settle the matter with 
the judge and they retired. He then reported 
to the judge that he had arrested the guilly men 
and had given cach forty blows on the hand, 
The jadge said no more about the young men, 
but the poor boatman was beaten and his boat 
was sawn in two, ‘This is a fair specimen of 
the way in which the literary class treat the 
people and even the officials, A_ magistrate, 
ruling a million of people, one third ot the city 
and adjacent country, is afraid to touch the sons 
of high ollicers: and the head of the Soochow 
prefecture, who rules one of the eleven grand 
divisions of Kiangsu province, is forced by fear 
to do rank injustice. [tis hard to say which is 
worse, his cringing to the young men or his 
cruelty tothe boatman. These ollicers are not 
specially bad men, ‘They may saiely be taken 
as representatives of the official class. Whatever 
citizens of Western nations living in Japan may 
do in the matter of putting themselves under 
the jurisdiction of native rulers, sojourners in 
China, who know what the Chinese officials are, 
will never willingly come ander their control.” 





























THR MEMORIAL MISSIONARIES. 
Tr will of course have been understood that the 
memorial, of which we published a copy yester- 
day, addressed by the British Missionaries to 
Her Majesiy's Representative, was signed only 
by the Missionaries in Tokyo. ‘To send_it all 
through the country for signature would have 
involved long delay, and as the great buik of the 
missionaries are in Tukyo, their signatures were 
deemed sufticient. 
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Only one of the leading vernacular journals 
ras referred to the memorial thus far, though 





several published it in their issues of yesterday 








That one is the F#7i Shimpo. Tt writes as fol- 
lows :—‘ We have often said that the foreign 
missionaries in this country are men of the 
greatest enlightenment, who instruct and con- 
vert our countrymen, and whose brightness, ex- 
tending also to their own nationals in Japan, 
guides them in the right way. In general 
foreigners coming to Japan are impelled hither 
hy love of gain only. Some of them are 
men who, in a strange country, do things which 
they would never do at home. Above all, there 
is no toil or pain which they will not undergo 
for the sake of gain. To restrain such natures 
is beyond the power of laws or covenants. 
Only by the moral tenets of religion can their 
better instincts be evoked. To this end the 
Christian missionaries labour, and we believe 
the results of their efforts to be worthy of all 
praise. They are the torches that lead the steps 
of foreigners along the path of right; the medi- 
cine that weans their hearts from the blind 
pursuit of gain, Daring the thirty and odd 
years of our country’s foreign intercourse, had 
there been no missionaries here, and had things 
been left to follow the dictates of the merchants’ 
| (duyeRi shonin), convenience, this county's 
jamicabie relations with foreign States would 
Thave been brought into a very questionable 
condition ere now. It is true that problems 
of international intercourse do not fall within 
the sphere of a missionarys regular duties, 
but in actual practice the” missiouaries have 
much to do with such intercourse. Treaty 
Revision recently became a current topic of 
discussion. British residents of Yoko- 
hama and other nationals assumed an attitude 
of opposition, and finally addressed to the pro- 
per quarters a memorial embodying their ob- 
jections, From a superficial point of view it 
seems not unreasonable that men should disre- 
gard great problems of international intercourse, 
and direct their attention solely to the interests 
which imiediately concern them. Such a 
memorial, however, not only is unjust to Japan, 
but also reflects litle credit on foreigners them- 
selves, We learn now that the British 
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sionaries, taking an independent line, prepared 
a memorial advocating a proper settlement of 
Treaty Revision, and submitted the document 
publicly to the British Minister on the 3rd in- 
stant. For many years the British missionaries 
have interested themselves in the question of 
‘Treaty Revision, On a previous occasion they 
conveyed to all the Foreign Representatives their 
opinion that steps should be taken to restore to 
Japan the rights which she is prevented by 
Western States from exercising, and they have 
now presented a memorial in the same sense, 
without concern for the Yokohama resolu- 
tions. It cannot be doubted that when this 
memorial forwarded by the British Minister 
to bis Government, it will throw much discredit 
on the anti-revision resolutions of the Yoko- 
hama merchants, The resolutions of the Yoko- 
hama merchants are dictated by considerations 
of personal interest: the memorial of the 
missionaries is based upon the dictates of 
morality, aud the British Government will know 
how to distinguish the evil from the good. The 
Yokohama resolutions could not, under any 
circumstances, have carried much weight, but 
they might have produced a very false impres: 
sion. Uneasy, on the one hand, as to the effect 
of the Yokohama resolutions on the disposition 
of the British Government, and deeply uneasy, 
on the other, lest these unjust resolutions should 
create umbrage among our people and be the 
means of bringing about estrangement between 
them and foreigners, we are sincerely relieved 
to teel that many evil contingencies have been 
averted by this publicly taken action of the 
missionaries. We shall not easily forget that 
the British missionaries, though generally stand- 
ing aloottrom politics, have concerned themselves 
|about this question of the amity of international 
relations, and have contributed very materially, 
as we believe, to a happy solution.” 





























THR RATS THAT GNAW THE COLUMN. 

One thing is quite certain, namely, that if a 
portion of the residents of this Setdement desire 
to preserve the privilege of exemption from 
Japanese jurisdiction, the newspapers claiming 
to représent them lose no opportunity of render- 
ing the continuance of the present system 
obnoxious and exasperating to the Japanese 
nation. These journals are like the silly rats 
which gnawed the base of the column in which 
their nest was built. The recent press prosecu- 
tion furnished an opportunity for their wonted 
intemperance, and it has been thoroughly 
utilized. When the news was published that 
several newspapers had been punished, the 
Japan Herald, under a wholly false impression 
df the act by which the offending journals had 
incurred the dispteasure of the law, hastily wrote 
a severe criticism of the authorities, ridiculed 
their procedure, and expressed the hope that the 
story would be transmitted by the Foreign Re- 
presentatives to their respective Governments. 
‘The next day the same paper learned that it 
had entirely mis-stated the facts; that it had, in 
|short, described the offence of the newspapers 
as the publication of a memorial which had not 
been judicially noticed at all. Having com- 
mitted so serious a blunder, and written half a 
paragraph deriding the Authorities for doing 
something which they had not done, the com- 
monest principles of honesty required that the 
Japan Herald should acknowledge its mis- 
take. It did nothing of the kind. Without 
a word of confession or explanation it pro- 
ceeded to discuss what it had now discover- 
to be the true count. Aud this is how it 
discussed the matter. The Government, it 
declared, had “instituted preposterous  prose- 
cutious;" had “conclusively proved how liule 
disposed itis to keep in abeyance the despotic 
powers with which it has armed itself, to make 
sure of being able to worry, or to crush outright, 
every newspaper and every antagonist it may 
wish to hold in check or whose power it may de- 
sire to annihilate ;” had been guilty of ‘uncalled 
for and inspolitic action,” and had proved, “if 
proof were wanting, tat notwithstanding the 
granting of a new Constitution conferring upon 
a portion of the people rights superior to what 
they before were in possession of, the Author- 
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ities incline unmistakably towards despotism, 
quite as much as before.” Of the offence 
committed by the newpapers it spoke in the 
most trivial strain; called it the publication 
of ‘a moderately worded memorial addressed to 
the Cabinet, mildly criticising a clause in the 
Constitution,” and doubted whether “it could 
be considered to be an offence, for certainly it 
would not be so construed elsewhere.” As for 
the Court which had passed the sentence, the 
Japan Herald said that ithad “ objectionably 
and unnecessarily applied indefensible and 
insufferably bad laws; " accused itof a “ laugh- 
able exhibition of malevolence” because it had 
extended the penally to the type of the in- 
criminaied newspapers—a form of a punish- 
ment recognised by press laws everywhere— 
and compared its conduct to “the spiteful 
petulance of a child striking any object by 
which it has accidentally hurt itself.” Con- 
cerning such writing as this there can be 
no second opinion. If the Yapan Herald 
dared to apply to an English ‘Court the lan- 
guage of contumely and contempt applied by 
it to the Tokyo Court of Minor Crimes, its law- 
despising words would be immediately and 
severely punished. No Western tribunal would 
suffer such criticism for a moment, and if Japa- 
nese tribunals are without redress against gross 
insult at the hands of a foreign journal pub- 
lished in Japan, the system which deprives 
them of inability to protect themselves cannot 
but strike them as intolerable and painfully 
inconsistent with national independence. . The 
terms used with reference to the Government 
and the laws are equally bad. They are dis- 
tinctly seditious, Uttered in England, they 
would only provoke a smile; but in Japan the 
publication of such language is still considered 
dangerous and calculated to interfere with the 
preservation of good order, A foreign journal 
published in Japan violates every principle 
of decency when it thus parades its glar- 
ing defiance of laws which Japanese news- 
papers are compelled to respect, and when 
it thus makes open exhibition of seditious 
licence which, if indulged in by a Japane 
would involve a heavy penalty. Extraterritori. 
ality was never designed to be thus abused ; 
and if these abuses render the continuance of 
the system unendurable, who can be surprised ? 
Only one thing is to be said, namely, that all 
respectable foreigners, whether opposed or 
favourable to Japan's ‘Treaty Revision claims. 
heartily condemn this criminal recklessness. 
There are very few persons in this settlement 
who would be guilty of it, and préeminentamong 
them stands the writer of the article in the Fapan 
Herald, a man who for the past twenty years, by 
speech and by pen, has lost no chance of render- 
ing the system for which he contends hateful 
in Japanese eyes, and of parodying Western 
justice, Western honesty, and Western courtesy. 

















THE OFFENDING NEWSPAPERS. 
Tuexe ought not to be so much difficulty in 
understanding the nature of the offence com- 
mitted by the recently punished newspapers 
Some critics appear to think that the law is 
violated solely by the nature of the matter 
published, Thatis a misconception, It is for- 
bidden to publish, without oflicial permission, 
memorials addressed to the Government. Thus 
whalever might have been the contents of the 
Kansei memorial, its unsanctioned insertion by 
the newspapers constituted a breach of the law. 
Bat extenuating circumstances may be evidently 
deduced from the nature of document. People 
addressing a memorial to the Prime Minister 
know perfectly well that its simultaneous. pub- 
lication in newspaper columns deprives it of the 
real character of amemorial, and converts it into 

direct appeal to public opinion. If, then, 
they forward a copy of the memorial to an edi- 
tor, the latter, especially should he find the con- 
tents of the document plainly innocuous, may 
not unnaturally conclude that it comes to him 
after official sanction has been obtained. Bat 
a memorial such as that addressed to Count 
Yamagata by the Kansei politicians could admit 
of no misconception, Any editor must at once 
perceive that he incurs a grave responsibility by 
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giving publicity toa document which attacks an 





article of the Constitution, and declares its 
terms to be a violation of the Imperial Pre- 
rogative. The memorialists, merely by for- 


warding their views to the Minister President, 
may not have disregarded the veto contained in 
the Preamble to the Constitution. We were 
disposed at first to think that they had, but we 
admit the force of the arguments advanced by a 
writer in the Yapan Gaseffe. Again, there is 
no law, so faras we know, forbidding a memo- 
rialist to show his memorial to the editor of a 
newspaper. On this count too, the Kansei 
folks must probably be acquitted. The whole 
responsibility, in short, devolves on the news- 
paper. In the case we are considering each 
journal receiving a copy of the memorial 
had nothing to do but io adopt the simple 
course of enquiring whether its publication 
would be officially sanctioned. To insert it 
without taking that precaution was to become 
technically guilty at once. For the rest, the 
Court evidently considered that the publication 
of such a document was an attack upon the 
Constitution, and that the offending newspapers 
must be taught to take a stricter view of the 
responsibility devolving on them, and of their 
obligation to obey the law. We think, our- 
selves, that the sentence was needlessly severe, 
but our purpose is to discuss uot the judgment 
but the nature of the offence. 














NEW MEMBERS OF THY HOUSE UF PEERS 
Tue Constitution provides that one member of 
the House of Peers shall be elected in each 
City and Prefecture from among and by the 
fiitéen male inhabitants paying the highest 
amount of direct national taxes on laud, in- 
dustry or trade. The member thus elected re- 
ceives bis nomination from the Emperor. In 
accordance with this rule the following have 
been gazetted members of the Upper Honse :— 

Yoyo Crry.—Watanabe Jiyemon, age 42 (iax 
yen 1,184), President of a bank and a heimin, 
Nihonbashi District. 

Mive Prerkerure—Hayashi Sayemon, age 45 
(tax yen 614), Merchant, aheimin, Ariki gort 

Kanacawa Prevecrure-—Umelasa Shulei, age 
52 (tax yeu 438), Agricultarist and Merchant, 
i heimin, Osnmi-gori, 

Isnikawa Parerectuns.—Okano Kereyasu, age 
36 (lax yew Syo), Agviculturist, a heimin, 

Hakeui gor, 

AKITA Prevecrure.—Ikeda Jinnusa e, age 44 
(tax yen 4,963), Agricuituiist, a heimin, Sen- 
poku gori 

SHipzvoka Prereerure —Miyasaki Sogo, aye 
Gt (ax yen 1,728), Agricuiturist, a heimin, 

Udogo 

Miyagi Prerecrour’ 
aye 46 (1ax yen 697 

Sendai Municipality. 

Aomori Prerecrure.—Nomur 
61 (tax yew 1,887), Merchant 
Kitayori 

Hyoco Prerecrure.—Kawasaki Seizo, ay 
(tax yew 1,157), Manufacturer, a beimin, Ko 
Mamisipatiny 

Fuxkusuia Prerecturr. —Tsuncda Rinhei, aye 
34 (tax yer 620), Merchant, a heinin, Dute- 

Nacano Prerecrure.—Vamada Sozayemon, aye 
38 (lax yer 1.092), Agricultucist, a heimin, 
Shimo Takai gon. 

Guya Prevscrure.— Sakurai Thei, 
yen 1,299), Merchant, a hem 
ta or. 

SHIGA PREeFROTURE. timego Dompei, age 47 
(tax yen 1,12y), Merchant avd Manuiectarer, 
Sakata-gor 

Kyoto Crry 
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yshida Sanyemon, awe 42 (tas 
“yert 463), merchant, a beiinin, Amal 

Vorroxt Pxerecrure.— Kawada Tojurs 
37. (tax yen 1,899), Merctant, 
Kame yori. 

Osaka City.—Kubota Shingo, age 49 (lax yen 
1,005), Merchant, a hein, Takayasn ari 

Tocuiat Pret cerure.—Katenchi Saban, 
(tax yen 624), Agriculnvin, a heim 
chi gort, 

Yamagata Preveerurt.—Haregawa Naoaoni, 
aye 53 (14x ye 1,035), merchant, a heimin, 
Yaanagaita Manicijalny. 

Kacosmima  Prerkerurk.—Baon — Stimaden 
Chingen, age 45 (Vax yew 262), President of 
shilewan” Co school), Kagoshima Muni- 
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AMANASHE Prevecture.--Wakao Ippei, age 
y P Wakao I fe 





69 (tax yer 3,897), merchant, a hein 
Manicipaliy. 

Foxusnima Prerketure.—Miki Vokichico, aye 
53 (tax ver 2,131), Mercuant, 
Tano yori, 

Fuxur Prrrecrurr.—Yamada Jo, age 57 (tax 
yen 813), Agvicuilurist, a shizoien, Salcat yard 

Atcut Prerectoie —Kaniye Shiro, age 62 (tax 
yen 849), Agriculunst, a shizoku, Kaito 

Wakayama Prereerure —Mayeda Kenyu, 
53 (tax yew 511), Agriculturist, a tu 
Naka-gou, 

Veutme Prerecrure.—Morik i Keisak 
38 (lax yen 772), Agticultunist, a lei 
Nii youl. 

Okayama Prerecrure.—Nosaki Takelichivo, 
aye 41 (tax yer 5,865), Agriculturist, a het 
min, Kojimayori 

SAITAMA PREFECTURE.—Sekiguchi Tago, ape 41 
(tax yen 1,329), Nakakaisushilea-g 

TOYAMA PREFECTURE.—Baba Michilisa, age 43 
(tax yen 1,081), Kaniatai-gor 

Gave Prerecrung.—Watanabe Jinkichi, age 33 
(tax yen 1,110), Merchant, a heinin, Giu 
Municipality. 

Suimawe Prevecture.—Tanabe Chosa 

He 39 (tax yer 3,126), Minc-owner, ali 
Tishi yor 

Kacawa Prerecture.—Suzuki Dangoro, ave 32 
(tax yen 1,301), Merchant, a heimin, Taka. 
malsu municipality. 

Kusamoro PRerECTURE.—Izeri Jenta, age 38 
(tax yen 1,461), Merchant, a shizoku, Yate 

ongori. 

YAMAGUCHI PrevecrurE—Taliguchi 
age 67 (tax yen 400), Agricul 
Abiegori 

Nara Prevecturt.—Nakamua Kashin, age 35 
(1ax yen_ 477), Miscellaneous occupations, # 
heinin, Sonokami-gori. 

Inarakr Prerecrure.—Vamazaki Shing, 

35 (las- yen 608), Agriculturist, a. hein 

Kawachi-gori, 

Kocu Panrecrurs.~Shimanchi Takeshige, age 
35 (tax yer 947), 4 shizoku, Kamigori. 

Mivasaxi Prrrreture.—Oim Seihei, 30 
(tax yen 633), Merchant, aheimin, Higastiie 
hisune-qoris 

Nagasaki Prerecrune.—Isahaya Ttsuliku, age 
62 (tax yen 459), Agricuiturist, a het, 
Kitataki-goui. 

Nucara Prerscture —lehishina Tokujiro, age 
42 (lax yen 11,282), Agticalturist, a hetmin, 
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w—Iwarashi Keishi, age 3> 

(tax yew 667), Agriculturist, a heimin, Katori 
goui. 

Iwate Prereerure—Kado Kantokn, age 4t 
(tax yen 1,186), Agriculturist, a heimin, Kite 
hwitle gorks 

HixosHima PRerkcrure.—Sawahara 
vay Agiicuttinist, a heir Kiggori 

Saca Pasrecture—Hara Aye icultarist, 
a shizokn, Pujitsugori, 4 

FUKUOKA PREFECTURE.—Kageziki ‘Taro, Agri- 
culiurist, a shizoli, Miigori. 

Orrs PREFECTURE. —Midzuneye 
tris, aheimin, Usagor 
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IMPERIAL NOMINEES. 
THe names of Linperial Nominees to the House 
ot Peers, published in these columns some days 
ago, were not taken from an official annaunce- 
ment, but from the vernacular pr The une 














list has appeared in the Offeral Gaselie. It 
differs slightly from the newspaper list, and we 





therefore reproduce it in full:—Mr. Iwamura 
Michitoshi, Mr. Yamaguchi Navyushi, Mr. 
Tsuda Idsura, Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, Mr 
Kanda Kohei, Mr. Mitsukuri Rinsho, Mr. Nishi 
Sha, Mr. Mami Shigekata, Mr, Kuki Ryuichi, 
Mr. Obata Bito, Baron Osawa Takeo, Mr. No- 
mura Motosuke, Mr, Miura Yasu, Mr. Kato 
Hiroyuki, Mr. nabe Ki, Mr. Yanagi Yur 
yetst, Mr, Osaki Sabaro, Mr. Fukuhara Jilst, 
Mr, Harada Kadsumichi, Mr. Okauchi Shige- 
Hoshi, Mr. Nakai Hiromu, Mr. Matsumoto Jun, 
|Mr. Konishi Junsei, Mr Tanaka Yoshio, Mr 

Nishimura Shigeki, Mr. Wataru Masamoto, Mr 
Ando Sokumei, Mr, Murata ‘Tamotsu, Mr. 
Hashimoto Tsunatsune, Mr. Miyoshi Taizo, Mr. 
Nakamura Masanao, Mr. Nagayo Sensai, Mr. 
Yamakawa Ko, Mr. Oki Shuko, Mr. Narabara 
| Han, Mr. Shigeno Anyeki, Mr. Ito Miyoji, Mr, 
|Kawada Go, Mr. Hamao Shin, Mr. Kinashi 
cichiro, Mr, Mayeda Masana, Mr, Kaneko 
Kentaro, Mr. Maruyama Sakura, Mr. Hirata 
Tasuke, Mr. Imamura Waro, Mr, Iwasaki Yano- 
suke, Mr, Fujimura Shiro, Mr, Morioka Shojum, 
Mr. Shibusawa Yeiichi, Mr. Tomita Teisuno- 
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suke, Mr. Kawada Koichiro, Mr 
yoshi, Mr. Toyama Shoichi, M 
roku, Mr. Hotsumi Chincho, Mr. Furuichi Koi, 
Mr. Hori Shingoro, Mr. Konakamura Seiku, 
Mr. Obata Tokujiro, Mr. Sufu Kohei. All these 
gentlemen except Mr. Suia Kobei, who was 
nominated on the rst inst., were nominated on 
the 2gth ult. according to paragraph 4, Article 
1 of the Ordinance of the House of Peers. 


Marata Tsune- 















THE “KOKUMIN-NO TOMO” AND ENGLISHMEN. 
In its latest issue the Kokumin-no-Tomo men- 
tivus a rumour that the English residents of 
Yokohama applied to their Minister to ob- 
tain the protection of guards of their own na- 
tionality. Our contemporary bids the English 
residents be at ease about their safety, “It 
might perhaps be expedient” says that journal 
“to, demand the protection of red bearded 
guards, if it were imtended by that means to 
create a good excuse for asserting that the Japa- 
nese are as turbulent as they were thirty years 
ago. But there is as yet no real need of the 
protection of red bearded men. Even suppos- 
ing that an emergency shou'd arise, there are 
thonsands of law-abiding police constables, and 
ifEnglishmen donot think themselves secured by 
the protection of these police, there are ahundred 
thousand well disciplined soldiersto protectthem, 
Englishmen, therefore, need be in no anxiet 
about their safety.” We can assure the Aoku- 
min-no-Tomo tit the British residents are not 
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spring, the wild folly. w 





en by a verdant jour- 
| nalist in Yokohama, and these recent canards 
i may betray the sosh/ into the error of supposing 
that the British residents fear them. Tf they act 
| "pon that mistake their eyes will soon be opened, 
The British residents, whose whole interest lies 
in seeing Japan prosperous and respected, share 
the contempt felt by every respectable Japanese 
for these unhappy waifs who, by recourse to the 
methods of savages, would’ fain avenge their 
failure to attain civilized success, * 





* © * 

In another note, our contemporary recom- 
mends that Englishinen and other foreigners 
who are in favour of treaty revision should give 
expression to their views. If they remain silent, 
while those who differ from them are making 
open demonstration of their opposition to the 
present scheme of revision, their countrymen 
at home may be led to conclude that the 
whole body of foreign residents are opposed 
to Japan’s claims. The Tokyo periodical, 
therefore, asks such of the foreign residents 
as may be favourably disposed towards the Jap- 
anese proposals, to make their opinions known 
to the public. But there is a difficuly here 
which the Kokumin-no-Tomo does not appear 
to apprehend, namely, that in order to express 
an intelligent opinion about a scheme, peoule 
must first know what the scheme is. A little 
band of busy agitators have succeeded in be- 
traying a large section of the Yokohama resid- 

















atall concerned about themselves. A farcical 
picture of the settlement’s perturbation has been 
drawn by a youthful journalist who takes his 
facts from his thesaurus ; but in truth there is 
no alarm, nor has there been, so far as we know, 
any proposal to obtain the services of British 
troops. The Local Authorities have thonght 
it advisable to detach constables for the protec- 
tion of the promoters of the anti-revision agita- 
tion, and these gentlemen are consequently 
subjected to the great inconvenience ot being 
guarded wherever they go. They do not, we 
should imagine, think of questioning the neces- 
sity of such a precantion, for they know that 
fanatics are to be found in every country, and 
that if even a solitary attempt were made to 


ents into the ridiculous position of holding a 
public meeting and passing wholesale resolu- 
tions on the strength of information mysterious- 
ly obtained from a source * which left no doubt 
of its accuracy,” but which was, unfortunately, 
quite untrustworthy, for the information proves 
to have been at once incorrect and_ partial. 
That blunder is not likely to be repeated. The 
public does not know what Japan's proposals 
are or what Great Britain's counter-proposals 
may be. Without such knowledge it is evideut- 
ly out of the question that the measure recom- 
mended by the Kodumsa-no- Tomo can be taken, 
The British Missi ies, however, bave ad- 
dressed ‘to their Representative a memorial 
couched in general terms, urging the advisability 



























injure a foreigner in Yokohama the result would 
be most serious for Japan's repntation. ‘They 
understand, therefore, that their protection is a 
matter of at least as much solicitude to the Go- 
vernment as to theinselves, and that the pre- 
sence of British troops. could add nothing to 
their security, On the other hand, it is not to 
be disguised that the writing of the Kokwmdn- 
no-Tomo wiil not help to assauge the bitter 
feelings which now prevail. The language of 
s generally sober and cleverly written periodi- 
cal has an unmistakably angry ring that cannot 
but assist to stir echoes of resentment. Kuow- 
ing how discreditable to Japan is the existence 
of that little band of physical-force politicians 
called soshi, we should like, even in this context, 
to see all journals and periodicals of the Koku- 
min-no-Tomo's standing assist in discrediting 
these gentryand in removing every excuse fur the 
exercise of their uncivilized muscles. We could 
almost wish, indeed, that a few of the soshi 
should pay a visit to Yokohama, They would 
leave the settlement, if they left it at all, ina con- 
dition eminentiy calculated to cool the ardour 
of their genus. A sound thrashing, or the 
shooting of half a dozen of these hot-blooded 
simpletons, would probably assist materially to. 
eradicate the nuisance of the Meiji era. The 
notion of asking for military protection against 
a handful of youths who, in the great majority 
of cases, are known to be mere hirelings without 
teal pluck or principle, is not at all likely to be 
entertained by Englishmen. It is a pity that 
Such stories should he circulated. and the same 
Temark applies to an absurd tale recently venti- 
lated hy a Japanese journal, to the effect that 
the President of the celebrated meeting had 
mistaken his police-guards for soshé, and run 
away from them at the top of his speed. The 
tale had its origin ai ong laughter-loving foreign. 











































of Treaty Revision, and it has, moreover, been 
made abundantly clear that although many of 
the Yokohama residents were betrayed into 
voting for a resolution which-advocated the 
postponement of Revision size die, no such un- 
compromisivg attitude is really taken by them. 
Even the proposer and framer of the resolution 
has since addressed to the press a declaration 
over his own signature that “so far from being 
opposed to Treaty Revision, there is not an in- 
telligent man in the community who does not 
admit that Japan is entitled to demand a relaxa- 
tion of the terms of the present Treaties.” The 
judgment and heart of the foreign community 
are sound enough in this matter, though through 
the unfortunate blandering of a few injudicious 
agitators a very different impression has been 
conveyed to the Japanese. The simple fact is 
that both sides are fighting for the best terms 
procurable, and both are equally convinced of 
the necessity of coming to terms of some sort. 
If the Kotumin-no-/omo looked a litle deeper, 
it would perceive that no event which has oc- 
curred since the opening of the country has 
contributed so materially to secure the achieve. 
ment of Treaty Revision, nor conld any other 
conceivable event have contributed so material- 
ly, as the Yokohama Meeting of September 
T1th, 1890. 


























CHINA AND TREATY REVISION. 
Tr is singular to find how persistently and re- 
pealedly certain errors appear in the writings of 
journalists who discuss Treaty Revision, “The 
latest example is furnished by the Afatuiché 
Shimbun. We there read that China is the 
great stumbling block in the path of Treaty 
Revision, since it will be impossible to restiict 
her people to settlements when the later shall 
have been swept away, and the country com- 























ers in Yokohama, and the point of it is thata 
More unlikely man than Mr, J. A. Fraser to run 





Ls from a soshé could not easil found. 
hat most unfortunate SUklib im HenOye) 


pletely opened in respect of all other foreigners. 
Why should it he impossible to restrict the 
Clyese to settiements? On the contrary, the 

fe essentially easy. ‘To so restrict Ger- 














mans, Frenchmen, or some European nationals 
while allowing other Western folks to live, travel, 
and tradé where they please, would be virtually 
impossible. But to differentiate Europeans and 
Americans from Chinese is perfectly simple. 
A Chinaman might possibly disguise himself 
with success so as to pass for a Western, but a 
few such cases would be @ matter of no conse- 
quence whatever. The object is not to keep 
aliens out of the interior, but to provide that they 
shall be amenable to territorial laws and justici- 
able by territorial courts while in the interior, 
instead of remaining under a system which 
would necessitate their being conducted to 
some remote spot on the sea-coast to receive 
judgment from a foreign tribunal in criminal 
cases or misdemeanours, and would oblige 
Japanese having cause of civil complaint against 
them to carry their pleas aud witnesses to distant 
courts at serious cost of time and money. If 
ten, twenty, or even a thousand Chinese found 
their way into the interior disguised as Occi- 
dentals, there would be an additional guarantee 
for their good behaviour, since the first offence 
they committed or the first dispute they engaged 
in must inevitably lead to their discovery, 
Meanwhile, the great bulk of the Chinese resi- 
dents would perforce remain in the settlements, 
their physical characteristics furnishing a inore 
efficient barrier for their restraint than any 
system of police supervision. 
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Japan would not think of submitting her own 
subjects to Chinese laws and Chinese tribunals 
so long as the former remain unaltered and the 
latter unreformed. She is, therefore, perfectly 
justified in excluding China from arrangements 
depending primarily on the unrestricted recog- 
nition of one another's judicial autonomy by the 
covenanting parties. Apart from this consider- 
ation, however, the world would probably hold 
her excused if she made an exception in 
China's case, for undoubtedly the danger against 
which the United States and Australia have 
legislated so strongly stares Japan in the face 
much more vividly, The Chinese Times, in 
one of those thoughtful and well written articles 
which distinguish that excellent journal, speaks 
thus of the state of affairs in China + 

‘The population has overtaken the ineans of subsist- 
ence, with the result that a large proportion of the 
people are half-starved their whole life long, and so 
tor from the nation in its collective copacity altempt- 
ing either prevention or cure of this ghastly evil, it is 
doubtful whether there iy so much as the recognition 
that the matter comes within the range of practical 
politics at all; or that any duty lies on the Governmeut 
beyond the hand to-mouth one of giving rice to those 
who are on the point of starving, thereby enabling 
theo to continue the process of unrestricted uultipli- 
cotion of beings to inherit this perpetual legacy of 
starvation, ‘There seems uo doubt that matters in 
China have long ago reached this. ‘The laws 
customs, aud especi.lly the religious beliefs ing 
in the hearts of the people, so imperiously call for off- 
spring that nature, early and Inte, is urged out of 
measure to supply the deinand, ‘Phe prudential checks 
that we hear of in the West have perhaps uo place in 
the thoughts of cither rich or poor in this country ; 
ouly the eternal stimalus is operative, ‘The broad 
vesult is a natural increase, estinated on fairly good 
data, of over 3 millions annually, How are these 
additional mouths to be filled when the previousiy 
existing ones had not enough ? 
Japan, were her territories thrown open freely to 
Chinese immigration, would furnish an imme- 
diate means of answering the question put by 
our Tientsin contemporary. Muldindes of the 
lowest classes of Chinese would inevitably flock 
10 her shor and the innndation did not 





















































if 
ultimately overwhelm her, it would certainly 
produce results of the gravest inconvenience. 
s\ State is bound by the first law of its being to 








provide against such dangerous contingencies. 
China understands this just as well as Japan, 
and if amicably approached, would doubtless be 
content to give practical acknowledgment to her 
perception of the truth, But there is no ocea- 
sion to seek such acknowledgment at present. 
The extraterritorial question furnishes a safe 
barrier. Until China is in a position to do what 
Japan offers to do for Occidental nations, and to 
claim what Japan claims at their hands, she 
cannot rebel against being excluded fiom the 
general agreement. It is not here that the 
(iidlg/ NGO flit is in the tariff arrangements to 
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which China must be persuaded 
party before they can be  satistactorily put into 
force. 

a" 

Referring to tariff, we observe that new per- 
plexities are presenting themselves to some 
minds. A writer in the Choya Shimbun quotes 
an eminent Japanese as asserting that the chief 
difficulties in the way of Treaty Revision do not 
come from without but from within. — There is 
much truth, we believe, in this assertion, but we 
notice at the same time that the person making 
it proceeds at once to exemplify his statement 
by raising an‘objection which proves how very 
superficial is his own acquaintance with the pro- 
blem. He avers that his country’s negotiators 
seem to devote their attention exclusively to the 
extraterritorial question, and take no care for 
that other very important point, the recovery of 
the Empire's tariff autonomy. Strange that such 
misconceptions should be ventilated at this 
eleventh hour. The problem of tariff autonomy 
was solved long ago. From the moment that 
Japan signs her new treaty she will recover 
her tariff autonomy, She will not, indeed, be 
immediately free to regulate her customs dues 
as she pleases, but none the less she will be 
in possession of tariff autonomy just as much 
as Great Britain is when she concludes an 
agreement to admit French wines at fixed cus- 
toms’ rates for a fixed term of years. The 
mere fact of concluding a tariff convention with 
foreign States for a limited term is conclusive 
evidence thata country possesses tariff autonomy, 
and that its autonomy is recognised. Ii people 
would only take a little trouble to stndy these 
questions before venturing to pronounce opinions 
on them in public, what an amount of miscon- 
ception and complication would be avoided ! 








A MEMORIAL FROM THE BRITISH CLERGY. 
Tux following memorial, signed by all the Bri- 
tish missionaries in Japan with one exception, 
has been presented to Her Majesty's Minister 
in Tokyo :— . 


To His Excellency Hucu Fraser, Faq., H.B.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 











potentiary to Japan. 
May ar reease Your Excertency.—We, 
the undersigned British Subjects resident in 


Tokyo and engaged in Christian mission work, 
under a sense of the many evils resulting from the 
postponement of the revision of the ‘Treaties be- 
tween FLLM, Japanese Government and the 
Foreign Powers, desire to approach Your Excel 
lency in the following memorial. 

We desire to express to Your Excelleney 0 
sense of the great and successful efforts which 
have been made in recent years hy the Govern: 
ment of Japan, especially in the compilation of h 
code of criminal and. civil law, and in the organi- 
zation of her legal tribunals, to bring her methods 
of leyal procedure into a position similar to that en- 
joyed by the most enlightened nations of the West, 

We venture, therefore, to express the hope that 
such a revision of the Treaties may speedily be 
Drought about as will, white sufficiewily sale guard. 
ing the rights and interests of H.B.M.’s subjects, 
satisfy the legitimate demands of HIM. Japa 
Government in the matter of Exira-territriality. 

We remain Your Excelleney’s obedient servants. 

‘Yokyo, October 3rd, 1890. 

CONFUCIUS AND THE JAPANESE NATION. 

Iw a recent number of the Zen-sotw, Mr. Kato, 
President of the Imperial University, strongly 
protests against the ingratitude of his country 
men towards a philosopher to whom they are 
indebted in a large measure for the degtee of 
progress they have thus far attained, Formerly 
the Japanese all reverenced the very name of 
Contucius ; they adored him almost as much as 
the Occidentals adore Christ. Now, however, 
so far from adoring him, they condemn incon- 
tinently as old-fashioned and stupid whatever 
associated with his name. Mr. Kato admits 
that the teaching of Confucius is far from being 
complete; its tendency is to give too much 
authority to the old and to those in power. But 
such a theory of morality was at one time 

beneficial, nay necessary, as itis at present per- 
nicious and unattractive. To feel no respect for 
the sage who prepared the national mind for the 
reception of better seeds from the West, is as 
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|for the immortal Chinese philosopher. 


| ; | 
to become aj though a man should feel no piety toward his | ful power when eng 


parents who nursed him and taught him in his 
lchildhood. The present indifferent auitude of 
the nation towards Confucius is therefare to be 
condemned as unnatural. Mer. Kato farther 
considers that such a state of things bespeaks a 
deplorable absence of historical spirit. among 
the present generation of Japanese. He invites 
all who are of the same mind with him on this 
subject to join him in reviving inthe breast of 
every intelligent Japanese a due spirit of respect 
As to 
the method of manifesting “such respect, he 





[thinks it advisable to erect either a monument 


ora statue, or to celebrate a festival. In con- 
clusion he begs the Chinese scholars of the 
old type not to imagine that he advocates a 
revival of the moral system of Confucius, his 
object being merely to show proper respect to 
the great Chinese sage and to impress on the 
minds of the Japanese nation the importance of 
maintaining historical continuity. 














AN ORIENTAL EXHIBITION 1 
Loves of Oriental art were afforded an excep- 
tionally good opportunity of gratifying their 
taste in Vienna last March, when, in connection 
with the Museum of Commerce, the large 
collection of pictures and other objects of art 
made by Count Karl Lanckorouski, the Curator 
of the Museum, during his travels in India, 
China, and Japan, were for the first time ex- 
hibited to the public. As some of our readers 
will remember, Count Lanckorouski was ac- 
companied as far as India by Ludwig Hans 
Fischer, the celebrated painter, The exhibits 
at Vienna furnished by Count Lanckorouski 
include the principal paintings executed by 
Fischer during his five months’ stay in India. 
We are indebted to two Vienna papers, the 
Fremden-blatt and the Neues Wiener Abend- 
lat, for a tolerably full account of the exbibi- 
tion, An epitome of this account runs thus :— 
Count Lanckorouski has exercised great judg- 
ment in his choice of objects exhibited in the 
museum, He must have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for collecting, or he never could have 
brought together so many rare works of art. 
Some of the objects it would be difficult to 
match in any of the museums of Europe. 
An ormamented copy of the Buddhist scriptures, 
the antiquity of which is not known, which 
may have been made any time between the third 
century n.c. and the filth century of our era, 
well repays inspection. 'The pictures with which 
it is adorned bear unmistakable evidence of 
the influence of Greek and Roman art on 
Indian painting. This feature of Indian art 
3 engaging the attention of students just now. 
The exhibits as a whole are of a character to 
impress one with the idea that Indian painting 
is entitled to rank high when compared with 
that of other nations. Some old miniature pic- 
tures from Delhi are very well executed ; and 
a collection of water-colour copies of the 
frescoes of a Buddhist temple (the rock-temple 
in Junta) are particularly good. This is the 
first copy of these frescoes that has reached 
Europe. The scenes represented are mosily 
from the life of Buddha, The manner of their 
execution reminds one of the frescoes of Pom- 
pei, and hence furnishes most interesting ma- 
terial for comparison to the student of Oriental 
art. “Among the paintings collected by the 
Count in China and Japan are some of great 
metit,"* says our Vienna contemporary. When 
they speak of “ Pictures from India” the pape! 
We are quoting are careful o point out that they 
refer principally to the oil-paintings and water- 
colours (about 70 in number) executed by Mr. 
Ludwig Hans Fischer. The scenes chosen by 
Mr. Fischer for representation extend from 
Ceylon (which furnishes scenes for 17 pictures) 
to the Khyber Pass on the Afghan boundary, 
|Mr. Fischer was fortunate enough to obtain'a 
\clear view of the Himalayas from Darjeciing, a 
very rate occurrence. He has perhaps never 
been surpassed as a painter of eastern laud- 
[scape scenery. In some of his coloming he pro- 
| duces fairy-like effects. I 

So names of subjects or painters are given—h 
are unable to verify this ascertion. 
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ged in representing very 
intricate and delicate arabesque work. His 
representation of the richness and variety of 
{tropical vegetation, and of the imposing forms of 
towering mountains, tco, are those of a master 
hand. As instances we may mention the pic. 
lure of the Ceylon mountains as seen from 
Kandy, and of Adam's Peak, rising out of 
orchards and ascending higher and higher till 
it ends in the strange sione column that crowns 
its summit, on which a shower bath of sun- 
beams are made to pour down from dark clouds, 
His “ Lotus flowers in a pond in Columbo” and 
the “ Forest scene in Ceylon” show that he has 
a minute acquaintance with botany. Some of 
his pictures are designed to illustrate geological 








details, and are traced with great accuracy and 
the 


effect. His “View of Benares,” with 
smoothly flowing Ganges covered with b 
and its banks lined with bathing-tents and 
natives in various picturesque costumes is a 
great success, Fischer is alike an adept in the 
use of the dullest and most brilliant of colours, 
In his picture of the Temple of Elephanta, 
by means of a few shades of dusky brown 
he represents the crumbling weather-beaten 
condition of the stone of which the temple 
is built. On the other hand, in the “Golden 
ternple of Amrizar and the Fort of Gwalior” 
he uses the brightest Indian colours with great 
effect. These pictures are of themselves snfi- 
cient to insure the success of the Vienna Mu- 
seum of Commerce. But it is enriched with 
other sting objects of art. For instance, 
in one of the two doorways of the Jndian room 
hangs a Tibetan flag of prayer. It is made of 
thin white muslin, on which are inscribed in 
blue cettain prayers, When this flag is moved 
by the wind the prayers are, according to the 
Tibetan belief, wafted on high. Thus the mo- 
tion produced by the wind corresponds to the 
revolution of the wheel of the praying machine. 
In the same room are numerous specimens 
of Indian art and industry, also documents on 
the history of religion and customs, the foot- 
mark of some saint preserved in metal, and the 
picture of a full sized Afghan woman, The 
Vienna papers describe some objects brought 
from Japan by Count Lanckorouski, but to re- 
sidents here there is nothing of special interest 
in the comments they make on this subject. 
The Museum of Commerce is a private enter- 
prise, dependent on the support given to it by 
the public for its continuance, But after such 
a successful début the future usefulness of the 
new institution is, we should say, more than 
certain, 























THE ‘‘sosHt.” 
Tux Avtomin-no-Tomo deplores the develop- 
ment of the soshé. It roundly condemns 
the leaders of the Rikken Fryu-to who have 
employed soshi as weapons of defence and 
id regrets that politicians thus be- 
ng have not looked to Peel and Bright for 
models of constitutional statesmen, instead of 
imitating the actions of the heroes of olden 
times. According to our contemporary, there 
are two kinds of soshi; those who, though mis- 
guided and narrow minded, are nevertheless 
actuated by a certain kind of disinterested patrio- 
lism and public spirit ; and those who, degraded 
and mercenary, represent the very dregs of 
humanity. As to the sosh# of the later class, 
the Aokumin docs not think it worth while to 
give any advice, but it recommends those of the 
former class to reflect on the position in which 
\they now find themselves. Whatever may 
jbe their connection with a certain group of 
political adventurers, society in general is dis 
pusted with the very word sosdz; every good 
Jcitizen shudders at the mention of the name, 
hand the press describes them simply as a lav- 
less mub. It is true—our contemporary ge 
Jon to observe—that the soshs ot the beter 
class affect the title of seigd no soshi (soshi of 
justice) to distinguish themselves from the wn 
|principled section of their fraternity. But the 
public does not admit such a distinction, aud 
j whatever disteputable action a sosié may com 
mit is sure to be laid to the charge of the 
\whole body. ‘The ‘Tokyo periodical admits 
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that the sesh? are not alone to blame; their 
existence is owing, on the one hand, to the 
lingering customs of feudal times, when knightly 
fraternities were found in every community 
and, on the other hand, to the encouragement 
given them by their leaders and elders. But 
these leaders are now beginning to discover the 
unpleasant and embarassing fact that they have 
become the slaves of youths whom they origin- 
ally intended to employ as their tools, and our 
contemporary thinks it high time for the soshé 
to divert the course of their life into other and 
more productive channels, It recommends 
them to return to their original occupations, or 
if they do not possess any sober occupation, to 
seek out a new field, each for himself. The 
group of soshé who have turned actors are far 
more honourable members of society than those 
who make it their business to escort political 
leaders through the streets. and to undertake 
every lawless task entrusted to them. ‘Get an 
honest livelihood, for thus and thus alone you 
can become useful members of society,” is the 
wholesome counsel of the Kokumin-no-Tomo. 




















ABSENCE OF MIND. 
Tux Indian Planters’ Gasetle, reproduced by 
the North China Daily Herald, gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable instance of absence of mind: 
—We have all frequently heard of, and most of 
us have been amused at, the ridiculons spectacle 
of aman driven tv desperation in search of his 
eye-glasses, when in fact they were actually at 
the time only a couple of inches out of their 
natural position on the face. Equally Indicrous 
is it to see a carpenter searching the benches 
of his workshop for his two-foot rule when he 
has actually got it between his teeth! But of 
all the remarkable instances of absence of mind 
of this kind that I have ever heard of is that of 
aman going to a Police station to report the 














loss of a horse on which he was actually 
mounted at the time! Don't laugh, it's down 
right fact. This is how it occurred, An 





Australian horsedealer had landed a cargo of 
horses at Prinsep’s Ghat, Calcutta, consigned 
to Messrs. Cook & Co. The consignment 
consisted of 125 fresh Walers all told. Part 
of the batch were sent to the Dhurrumtollah 
stables and the remainder to Garden Reach. 
Some thirty or forty of the horses broke away 
from the syces after landing and were galloping 
all over the matdan. As the animals were 
frightened of the natives, the owner had one of 
the remounts of the batch saddled, with which 
he followed the fugitives. He succeeded in he 
course of the afternoun in capturing all the 
runaways, as he thought, but one. The mis- 
sing horse was searched for all over Calcutta 
and the suburbs, but no trace of the animal 
could be found. Enquiry had been made at 
all the public pounds and every Police station 
in and around the city, but without success, 
As a last resource the importer rode up to the 
head office, and reported the loss to the Super- 
intendent. ‘* Come,” said the officer, taking up 
pencil and paper, “let us understand each 














other. You say a batch of 125 horses were 
landed. How many were sent to the Dhur- 
rumtollah stables?” “ Eighty,” was the prompt 


reply. ‘How many are now in the stables at 
Garden Reach ?” was the detective’s next ques- 
tion. “Forty-four” was the answer, “You 
are still one short of the total number, you say?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘Then what is that horse you are 
now mounted on? From the appearance of its 
coat it looks uncommonly like an animal just 
landed.” The man sat for some time speech- 
less, before he was able to reply. It was the 
horse he had been looking for all over the town 
and suburbs ! 

















THE CHIEF SECRETARIES OF THE HOUSES, 


Tue reported nomination by His Majesty the 
Emperor to the House of Peers of Messrs. Ka- 


neko and Sone, respectively Chief Secretaries of 


the House of Peers and the House of Represen- 
tatives, is commented on by the J/afnicht Shim- 
bun. The Aainiché is glad to hear that in Mr. 
Sone’s case the report of his nomination is in- 
correct, for it is difficult to see how that gentle- 
man could, while a member of the Upper 
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House, efliciently discharge his duties in the 
| Lower Hoase. Mr. Kaneko’s nomination, how- 
ever, still remains, Some say he was nominated 
because of his learning; but in that respect 
there are many gentlemen whose claims are 
as good as those of Mr. Kaneko. Others say 
that bis merit obtained for him the honour ; 
but there are a million others as meritorious 
ashe. On the whole, the I/amnich? doubts his 
ability to perform the dual functions. Suppose 
he was to commit some fault which should bring 
his conduct under the cognizance of the House 
| He would then be at one and the same time 
accused and accuser, Bu: we (Fapan Mail) 
may point out that this Jast objection is base- 
less. As well say that a member of the House 
of Commons who offends against the rules of 
the House, or otherwise misconducis himself, 
cannot be punished by the House because he 


would thus become one of the judges as well as 
the judged 




















REUTER’S TELKGRAMS. 
ANOTHER mare's nest has been discovered, and 
auother opportunity eagerly utilized to. throw 
dust into the eyes of the public. Several years 
ayo, the press service aud political telegrams of 
Messrs. Rewer & Company were supplied to the 
Yokohama newspapers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Club and certain leading mercantile 
firms, under an arrangement by which all the 
recipients contributed an assessed amount to 
the cost of the service. It was uitimavely found 
that this arrangement did not work satisfactorily, 
and, the service being discontinued, Yokohama 
remained for a time in utter darkness so far as 
telegraphic news was concerned, It seemed 
to us that such a state of affairs was a serious 
reflection on the journalistic enterprise of the 
Setlement. We therefore determined to renew 
the service on our own sole account, paying the 
whoie cost of transmitting the telegrams from 
Shanghai to Yokohama as well other ex- 
Such an outlay was altogether out of 
proportion to the circumstances of newspapers 
in Yokohama. We would gladly have shared 
it with one or both of our local Contemporaries 
}but for two reasons, of which it is suflicient to 
state the first, namely, that such a service cannot 
be satisfactorily snared by newspapers published 
at an interval of from 14 to 15 hours. The 
Fapan Alail is published in the moming ; the 
SFapan Gazelle and Fapan Herald appear i 
iheevening. This consideration was conclusive, 
We continued for a long time—two years, if 
we remember rightly—to pay a large sum 
monthly tor the service of telegrams. Oureven- 
ing contemporaries copied them regularly from 
our columns, with our consent in the case of 
the Fapan Gazetle; without it in the case of 
the ‘Yapan Herald. Subsequenily, by an ar- 
rangement to which we were not parties, and of 
which we bad no knowledge whatever until after 
it had been effected by Messrs. Reuter and 
Company's Agent, the Ofical Gasetle became 
arecipient of the telegrams. We avoid detailed 
reference to this incident. The upshot of it 
was an agreement between Messrs. Reuter 
jand Company's Agent and the Fapan sarl, 
by which promised to pay the same 
monthly sum as that charged to the Oficial 
Gaselte, less a small special charge made to 
the later by the Agent for expanding and 
transmitting telegrams. ‘This reduced our out- 
lay by about thirty per cent., while, on the 
other hand, Messrs. Reuter and Company re- 
ceived some fifty per cent. more than the sum 
for which they had previously performed the 
service on our account alone. The agreement 
further provided that the telegrams must not be 
given to any other newspaper without our consent, 
it being understood that the object of this provi- 
sion was to secure for usa proportionate reduction 
in the event of another journal becoming a sub- 
seriber. Under no circumstances, however, were 
our evening local contemporaries to be admitted 
to cOoperation, as the time of their publication 
would deprive the telegrams of all value for u 
This agreement was between Messrs, Reuter 
and Company's Agent and the Yapan Jail. 
The Oficial Gazette had nothing whatever to 
do with it. So far as we are concerned, we 
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have never communicated, either directly or in- 
directly, with the Ofictal Gazefve on the subject 
of telegrams, nor do we know anything about 
ils arrangements except what Messrs. Reuter 
and Company's Agent was good enough to tell 
us. Such being the facts of the case, the Fapan 
Gazelle, in ils issue of the 6th instant, publishes 
the following :— 





Reurex “Connexen” py THe JaPANEs« GOVERNMENT. 
We have long been aware that it wasa matter of absulute 
impossibility for any journal save the Japan jail and the 
Oficial Gasette to obtain Reuter’s telegrams, However, 
wil the object of proving to our readers that our secund= 
hand pubheation of Reuter’s telegrams is not a mark of 
lack of enterprise on our part, we addressed the following 
letter to Reuters agent at’ this port and received the 
response given below. Readers will please note the parties 
te the ageeemen’, and we doubt not they will draw their 
own dedistion-—one stiengthening something more than a 
long held suspicion, 
Tie Acawy of Rev enn’ 
Yokohama. 
Dear Si—A yeneral desire having been expressed by the 
nunierous subscribers to this jou hal that, Reuters telegrams 
should be regularly published; and it being my earnest wish to 
meet, to the utmost of my power, the desires of the patrons. of 
the Japan Gazette, | shall feel much obliged if you will kindly ine 


fori me the lowsat terms at which you can supply all Reuter's 
telegrams. 


' bey to point out that at present the telegrams are copied from 


the Gptcial Gazette, and that any eabscription from this office 
will be a clear gain to your company. 


Yours faithfully, 
Yokohama, 3rd October, 2890. 
J.B. Asctis, Esq., 
Proprietor of the Jupan Gazette, 

Dear Sir,—tn reply to your favour of the 3rd inst. L regret very 
much that by the arrangement now in force between the Japan 
Mail, Official G ul this company, Lam unable to supply the 

vice and Political Telegrams to auly other 


Perhaps Jat-r om something may be done; if sol 
unieate with you, 


Lam, Dear Sit, Yours faithfully, 
Yokohama, 6th October, 1899, 











Vacecrast Co. 











J. R. ANGLIN, Propr. 












JNO. W. HALL, Agent, 


Observe the heading of our contemporary’s 
article :—" Reuter ‘ cormered’ by the Japanese 
Government.” For years we alone of the news- 
papers published in Yokohama have had the 
enterprise to pay for a service of telegrams. 
The Ofieral Gazette was made a party to 
the service in a manner against which we 
strongly protested at the time. We had no 
choice, however, but to consent. In doing so 
we took cate to protect ourselves against future 
contingencies of a similar nature. It was an 
ordinary business precaution, with which the 
Japanese Governinent had no more to do than 
had with the writing of the Fapan Gaselle's 
silly article. ‘The dishonest subterfuge resorted 
to by our contemporary to excuse the want of 
enterprise which has reduced it to the ignoble 
role of copying all its telegraphic news fiom 
other journals ; ils characteristic attempt to mis- 
represent the conduct of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and the wretched trickery by which it 
seeks to injure us in connection with a service 
the benefits of which it enjoyed gratis for several 
years with our consent, are worthy of it. 














THE FIRST JAPANESE PETITION TO PARLIAMENT. 
To four public-spirited men of Chiba Prefecture 
appears Lo belong the honour of having prepared 
the first petition for presentation to the Japanese 
Diet. The subjects of the petition are that people 
proposing to start journals should no longer be 
required to furnish security ; that heads of fami- 
lies and heirs should be included in the exemp- 
tions from conscription; that postal savings 
banks should be abolished, and that registrar's 
duties should be discharged by Headmen of 
wards and villages in addition to their other 
duties. The names of these pioneer petitioners, 
who will doubtless become historical, are Fujii 
Kyogen, Takahashi Kanji, Sekiya Kojiro, and 
Ttakura Ribei, and they have entrusted their 
petition to the representative of the first electoral 
district of Chiba. 











ADMIRAL LANG. 
Tue North China Daily News has been the 
means of throwing further light on an interest- 
ing point connected with Admiral Lang's 
retirement from the Chinese service. It will be 
remembered that the proximate cause of that 
distinguished officer's resignation was the hauling 
down of his flag by the Chinese, and the offer of 
aninferior flag in response to his telegraphic com- 
plaint to Viceroy Li. It will also be remembered 











| during theabsence of Admiral Ting. 


that this flag incident occurred in Hongkong 
Had Ad- 
miral Ting been present, his flag would, of course, 
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have been flown as commanding the squadron, 
but in his absence Admiral Lang, the next 
senior, natarally hoisted his pennant. Criticising 
the incident, some foreign writers expressed) 
doubts as to Admiral Lang’s right to assume 
the title of Admiral for executive purposes, and 
suggested that it was merely an honorary dis- 
tinction conferred on him in connection with 
his duties as instructor. By way of reply to 
these critics the Vorth China Datly News pub- 
lishes the following document, a despatch sent 
to Captain Lang, R.N., on the 13th of June, | 
1836, by Mr. N. R. O'Conor, then British 
Chargé d’Affaires in Peking :— 

‘The Prince and Ministers of the Tsung.li Yamén | 
to Mr. O'Conor. 














12th June, 1886, 
‘The Prince and Ministers of the Tsung.li Yaméu 
have the honour to inform H B.M.’s Chargé ds ffaires 
that on the 7th of June, 1886, they received a despatch 
from the Admiralty Office to the effect that the Prince 
and high Ministers of that Department had submitted 
a Memoriai to the Throne upon the and of June con- 
taining a report upon the naval and military reviews 
of the forces of the Northern Division and applying 
for the hestowal of decorations upon foreigners, 
Upon the same day His Highness and i heir Exeel- 
lencies were honoured with the receipt of a Decree 
from Her Majesty the Empress in the following words ; 
“The foreign officers who have acted as naval and 
military instructors, and have been most successful in 
their work, should in like manner receive due reward, 
“ Decorations of different grades will be distributed 
amongst them, and, as an additional mark of favour, 
the rank of Admiral is hereby granted to William 
Lang, who has especially exerted himself in instructing 
and exercising the fleet, A button of the third class 
is further bestowed upon von Hanneken in recognitio: 
of the admirable manner in which the forts built under 
his superintendence have been constructed.” 
It becomes the duty of the Prince and Ministers to 
communicate a copy of this Decree, transcribed with 
all reverence, to H.B.M, Chargé d'affaires, with a re 
quest that he will in turn communicate it to Admiral 
Lang that he may respectfully conform thereto. 
[lransiated by W. C. Hillier.) 


On the strength of this despatch our Shanghai 
contemporary severely criticises Viceroy Li, and 
even goes so far as to apply the epithet “ muti- 
nous” to the Chinese captain who hauled 
down Admiral Lang's flag. Here are the con- 
cluding paragraphs of a strong aiticle:— 

We gather from this that the Viceroy Li carries his 
independence so far, that when it suits him to doa 
discourtesy to a foreign employé, he does not care 
the least for an Imperial decree. "The Empress—for 
this occurred before the Emperor's assumption of the 
government—mskes Captain Lang an Admiral, and 
Li virtually says, “ Your Imperial decree is nothing 
to me; I don’t want Captain Lang any more, and I 
refuse to consider him an Admiral any longer.” It 
has been said often that the Peiyang squedron is not 
a national fleet, but is Li's property, and that the ap- 
pointments to it are simply at his pleasure. It ap- 
pears now that this is absolutely true, and that the 
‘Throne is merely allowed to amuse itself with the idea 
that it has a navy: otherwise the Viceroy would surely 
not dare to ignore the Imperial decree as he has doue. 
Captain Lang must naturally feel some regret at 
seeing a work to which he has devoted so much care 
and some of the best years of his life go to ruin; but 
otherwise we do not imagine that he loses much by 
being edged out of the Chinese service. It is known 
who pulled the strings that moved the Viceroy—for 
the Bismarck of China is himself a good deal of a 
puppet now—and Admiral Ting will probably be the 
next to discover how the strings work, We recur 
to the matter, then, partly to set Captain Lang right 
before foreigners—really a work of supere: i 
and partly to draw attention to the warning which the 
affvir should convey to all foreigners in Chinese en 
ploy, from the highest down, ‘They will learn from it 
that they may hold their positions by Imperial decree, | 
they may do their work faithfully, they may seem to| 
themselves and to «ther foreigners indispensable to 
the proper working of the system of which they are a 
Prominent part: bul they are always liable to be un 
dermined by Chinese, often their own suborlinates, 
who think that things can now go on without them 
and that their places and emoluments are worth going | 
throngh any amount of moral dirt to secure ; and they 
| find that Imperial dectees are no security; they 
not wanted any more and they can go. 


We greatly doubt 





















































Now is all this justified ? 
The whole question hinges upon a simple 








it. 
point—was Admiral Lang’s rank of Admiral 
substantive or merely honorary? If the for-| 


mer, then unquestionably it was his right to 
assume executive command of any Chinese 
squadron with which he might happen to find | 
Himself present as senior naval olticer. Lut 





| the kind? 





if the latier, then it is equally beyond ques- 
tion that he possessed no such right. Tue} 
despatch from the Prince and Ministers of 
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the Tsung-li-yamen by no means solves the 
problem, It certainly “grants the rank of Ad- 
miral” to Captain Lang, but such a grant doe! 

hot necessarily constitute him an executive 
officer of the Chinese Fleet. An officer of Con- 
trol in the British Army attains the relative rank 
of * Colonel” or even “ General ” after reaching 
certain grades in his Department, but under no 
circumstances would such an oflicer be qualified 
to take command of a regiment or brigade in 
the field or on parade: a subaltern of a month's 
standing would precede him for the purposes of 
such service. The cases are not quite analog- 
ous, it is true, for Captain Lang belongs to the 
executive branch, and whatever rank he holds 
may be supposed to confer corresponding exe- 
cutive competence. But does any one seriously 
imagine that when the Ministers of the Zsung- 
Ji yamen penned the above despatch, they 
intended to delegate executive functions in the 
Chinese Navy to an alien who had not taken 
any oath of allegiance to the Emperor of China, 
and who, even in the discharge of such functions, 
must always remain absolutely exempt from the 
disciplinary rules of the Chinese service? We 
find it hard to entertain any such hypothesis. 
No Western Government would dream of con- 
ferring substantive rank in its military service 
onan alien not subject to its laws or jurisdic- 
tion, and not bound by any pledge of loyalty to 
the sovereign of the country. Why should 
China be supposed to have done anything of 
She certainly conferred the title of 
“Admiral on Captain Lang, but that she in- 
tended to invest him with competence to take 
command of her ships by virtue of that title, we 
cannot believe. The one thing that puzzles us 
in the matter is Captain Lang’s action. He is 
too good an olficer to make a mistake under 
the circumstances described, and we can ouly 
suppose that the whole story has not been told. 
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th 

















A CHINESE STORY. 

XPERIENCE has tiught us, in the case of Japa- 
nese affairs, to place so little faith in the stories 
ventilated from time to time by. ill-informed 
foreigners. who substitute fantastic inferences 
for facts whenever the later are wanting, that 
we revard tales from China also with consider- 
able scepticism, evertheless the following ac- 
count—which we take from the columns of the 
North China Daily News—incredible as it 
sounds, appears to be based on good authority :— 




















An instructive illustcation of sume of the observations al- 
ready made with regard to the relation hetween contiguous 
villaves, in time of trouble, has been furnished, by a friend 
of the writer, who is a native of une of the villages concem- 
e1, and who was one of the middlemen through whont the 
difficulty was adjusted. The two villages in question are 
situated about amfle apart in Shantung, and are w 
surrounded by the floods, The larcer village had throw 
up a dyke at some distance from the terrace on which the 
louses composing the village stand. ‘The cther village had 

. ‘The area ench sed by thedyke of the large village 
was but a few hundred (Chinese) acres, but it was important 
to the village to stave off the flooding of this land as long 
as possible. Some young fellows belonging tu the smaller 
village tesvlved to make an attack on the dyke of the 
lrger one, apparently on the ground that as the small 
village had no dyke, the Iareer one had no right to have 
one either, A considerable force went to cut the dyize, and 



























was met by a very stall force of the other village. A 
quarrel cusued, in which the people of the larger village 
sent forth reinforcements from the other parts of their dyke, 






where the These at 
once flocked over, and a battle heean, h the small 
village was quickly worsted, and two of their men were 
ved, but not until some of the people of the larger 
chad been wounded severely, One man had two 
fingers almost chopped off, another had a nick cut in bis 
heel an inch deep with ahve, severing the fendor Achilles, 
‘The two captured men were tied with ropes, hung 
up and eaten severely with clubs, till they were half 

Uncentrotluble excitement 


were several hundred men at work. 
whi 















dead, and unable to. move. 
now ‘ruled, and each village prepared for war on « 
lage scale. About three hundted men railied on one 





ny on the otiier, Some men of the small 
jo secure middlemen’? from a_thied 
such was found who proved to be a tower 
He is « professional gambler wll acquainted 
fe to pub through a lawsnit without 
on of as much value in China, as the 
¢ Middle Ages. This man ap- 
ni his words were few but weighty 
He sided with the small village. with which he is connected 
parriage, and adopted the view that “water must tale 
itscvurse? “Dykes are contrary to nature, and not to bi 

The small ville should not Nave cut your 


tlerated. 
dy.e as they did, but you sho nld not have made the dyke 


side, andhali as m 
village rushed « 
village, and on 
strength 
atthe sainéa, and @ 
expense—a qua ifi 
“freedum of a city? int 
peared upon the scene, 







































atall. He thecefte proposed that neither village should 
toueh th c. that the large villace shouid be given al 
respite cf two days in wiich to throw up a dyke close te the | 
village (of novalue toward saving the crops), and Head tole 








as completed, the middlemen should Come and theme 


selves cut thedyke and let the water in upon the land of the 





UNIVE 


larger villaze. 


terims, and men are at worl on the dyke. 


though they were by six other men, bri 
ance of a result so unjust, and so. ruinous to the lorcer 


village. 
isa head bulls, aud able to comduct a lawsuit. 


what about those wo 
general row, and ® nobody is te bla i 
Captives were found to be alive, though in asad condition, 


they should 
““peace-talicers” resrrve the right to re-open the while 


question ! 
by all this tumult, except to get many wounos and to 


breed an ill-will which will last for a generation, snd in 
future years will break out anew 

lawsuits. The large village has also its harvest of wounds, 
and its rankling animosities of defeat and ruin. 


been generally regarded as substantial 
all this is altered by the impetuosity of 
youths who insisted that no one should be better off than 
themselves. 


Were they prepared to “ compromise’ on 
‘After a shoit deliberation, they aecepied the 

To-merse the 
cut the old dyke, and ruin the land 


this basis ? 





* peare-tallsers”” 
tthe large village. 
But how could the words of any one ian, supported 
e about the eccept- 





Because the nan’ who did the principal talking 
He had 
romised to see the smaller Village through with this matter, 
f it had nut been settled in this way at that time, a general 
battle woul! have brolen cut, as hundreds of men were al- 
ready standi e dy to begin the fight 
he fight jad « g ‘ould have been 
lost. This would have resulted in a lawsuit of port 
proportions, which would have been taken to the distret 
ity, thence in tine to the capital of the provinee, and per 
haps eventually to Peking, costing thousands (or tens of 
housands) of stein s of cash, and possibly many more lives, 
By these terms, hard as they were, the sace of the larger 
village was saved. They are allowed a dyke, and the old 
one iscut by “peace-makers,” not by the enemy. And 
Oh they were inj 
ne.” The two po 
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ured in a 
ded 








for their trouble, unless 
thin five days, when the 





are to get noth 


They als: 
nanage to die 








The small village has gained absclutely nothing 


in other rows and 
These two 
villages are conuected by hundreds of mavriages, and have 

one village. Now 
‘a few hot-ilooded 





Whoever 
of the Sacred Edict whi 
law suits, will be able, in th 


I peruse with care that chapter 
h exhorts to peace and against 
light of such occurrences as 





these (which, under appropriate conditions are to be found 
anywhere) to obtain much light on the velation of the people 
of China to one another. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
TURKEY. 

Tue Fri Shimpo says the present is a fitting 
time for Japanese merchants to make an attempt 
to open tradal relations with the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Turkey, with a population of over thirty 
millions, had in 1889 an export trade amounting 
in value to over sixty million yen, and imported 
goods valued at eighty-six millions. Trade with 
such a country might well be productive of pro- 
fit to the Japanese, and the mission to Turkcy 
of the Kongo and 2iyei Kan should be availed 
of to send commercial representatives from this 
county. The is does not doubt that if ap- 
plication is made to the authorities the necessary 
permission will be given, and representatives of 
Japanese firms will be accorded passage in those 
vessels. Our contemporary regrets to observe 
that no one has as yet chosen to avail himself 
of the opportunity now offered. 





PECULIAR CLAIMS, 
To English ears it sounds an attractive argu- 
ment that foreigners cannot possibly consent to 
submit to the jurisdiction of a country where 
freedom of speech, pen, and public meeting is 
not fully guaranteed, But every thoughtful per- 


json must see that there is involved in such an 


argument the wholly untenable assumption that 
a foreigner who visits a country for commer- 
cial purposes, or indeed for any purpose except 
to represent his Sovereign, is entitled to claim 
privileges which are not enjoyed by the people 
of the country. If the contention is admissable 
that because Japan does not yet allow her sub- 
jects to write and say exactly what they please, 
within the limits of decency, therefore the exercise 
of judicial autonomy must be forbidden to her, 
by what possible process of reasoning can it 
pretended that the same rule does not apply to 
Germany, to Russia, and even to Great Britain, 
within certain parts of whose dominions liberty 
of the subject in respect of public speech and 
public meeting is at present seriously curtailed? 
It is surely extravagant to suppose that we have 
any sort of right to carry our own institutions 
everywhere and force them upon the countries 
we choose to visit for our personal profit or 
pleasure. Surely, also, it is not reasonable to 
expect that at this comparatively early stage of 
her journalistic career Japan ought to have 
reached a point which England took nearly @ 
century to attain, and which several great Wes- 
tern nations have not yet attained, We have 
an undeniable right to protes' against laws and 
tribunals which do not provide efficient protec: 
tion for person and property. But we have not 
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a shadow of right to insist that every privilege 
which we enjoy at home must be guaranteed to 
us abroad also. [f the Government of Japan 
does not think that absolute freedom of speech 
can be granted consistently with the preserva- 
tion of public peace and good order among 
tinrty-eight millions of Japanese, to insist that 
it must be granted forthe sake of a few hun- 
dred foreigneis carrying on commerce and in- 
dusty in Japan, is a very wonderful contention. 


* 


The practical question is whether for all the 
legitimate purposes of Joreiguers living in Japan 
the freedom of speech already enjoyable is not 
quite sufficient, We think that itis, Ne 
Papers are at perfect liberty to expose abuses of 
every kind and to demand their redress, pro- 
vided that the exposure and demand be not 
couched in language calculated to disturb 
public tranquillity. Respectable and self-re- 
specting journals do not employ inflammatory 
or seditious language, and such journals may 
be cartied on without any restraint in Japan. 
Newspapers of the type of the London Times, 
the Standard, the St. Fames's Budgel, the 
Spectator, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
News, the Manchester Guardian, the Irish 
Times and many a other, might be published 
in Japan from year’s end to year's end without 
coming into collision of any kind with the law. 
What more do we want? What more have we 
any title to ask for? If this question were 
soberly and dispassionately considered, the ex- 
travagance of the commotion made about it 
would be at once appreciated, But the fact is 
that every penally inflicted on a newspaper by 
the strong arm of the law thro certaim agila- 
tors into a fever of unreasoning excitement, 
They cannot conceive the notion that the law 
may possibly be right and the newspaper wrong. 
Their one dominant idea is: 

I must hare liberty 

Withal, as large a_charter as the wind, 

‘Lo blow on whom T please, 
They do not observe the lesson constantly in- 
culeated by their own conduct, that intem- 
perance is the worst of all tyrannies, nor are 
they capable of appreciating Burke's immortal 
dictum :—* What is liberty without wisdom and 
without virtue? It is the greatest of all possible 
evils ; for itis folly, vice, and madness, without 
tuition or restraint.” It has been often remark- 
ed, and in truth the observation is beyond cavil, 
that while a portion of the foreign local press 
of this settlement perpetually inveighs against 
the Japanese press laws, the example of gross 
licence set by itself is eminently qualified to 
make freedom of the press abhorred by all mo- 
derate Japanese. 
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OF ART OBJECTS TO THE NATION IN 
: ENGLAND- 


Tux extraordinary munificence which prompts 
men in England to present splendid collections 
and great sums of money to the nation for the 
furnishing or buildings of galleries of art, finds 
no parallel, we believe, in any country save 
America. Last year we had the case of an 
anonymous donor who gave a quarter of a mil- 
lion Sterling for the building of a new picture 
gallery, and now we have Mr, H, Tate offering 
to the nation a collection of pictures probably 
worth not less money. Mr. Tate's letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer offering the pic- 
tures, reads as follows 
To the Right Honourable G. }, Goschen, M.P., Chan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer, &c 

Sir,—The offer of my pictures to the National 
Gallety having heen declined for want of space, many 
of the suggestions which have been made from time to 
time respecting the establishment of a national gallery 
exclusively confined to works by British artists lead 
me to the consideration of the special and particular 
Tines on which such an institution should be founded, 
and the functions it should be established to perform, 
whether the work is to be effected by Government or 
by private action and enterprise, or by a judicious 
combination of both, 

If the Lords of the Treasury, acting for the Govern. 
ment, sanction the establishment of such an institution 
on the lines indicated and Inid down in the schedule 
attached, and the Lords of the Treasury agree to ren- 
der reasonable pecuniary assistance by means of 
annual grants for the purpose of enabling the ad- 
iinistration to assist provincial museums by loans 
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of paintings, watercolours, drawings, sculpture, &e., 
fon a system similis to hat adapted with so much use. 
fulness and success with objects of industrial and 
decorative art by the circulation department of the 
jouth Kensington Muse: 
grant sufficient sid for the maintenance of the gallery 


snd its aaministration alone, leaving to the future the | 


¢ collection on luan to 





sending of some portion of U 
provinci:} museums 

Upon these condition [am prepared to present to 
the nation a sel of pictures out of my collection, 
aS speifiel in the annexed list, vumbering 57, aud 
Turther to allow the commitiee of selection to take 
‘ny of the others which I possess, and which they may 
think it desirable to have tncluded in my gift. 

It is, however, to be mnderstood that | will only 
consent to alow th 























eve pictures to be taken out of my 
na suitable and separate gallery shail 
J, or an existing one prepared for 
ption, the structure aud situation of which 
shall have previously met with my approval, and the 
Lords of the treasury having uniertaken to complete 
the same at the latest by June go, 1892. 
Thave (he honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henny Tat 
Park. till, Streatham common, S. W., June 17, 
Seircren Pictowes rkost Hanky Tara's Colnice ox. 
The Vale of Rest Sir John 
the Kright Beant Sir John 
ihe NodiewWert Dawcage'®”) Sit John 
© Teinight be done, and 
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inglanid ought to da it!") 
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MORALITY. 
No conceivable excuse could be urged by the 
“Fapan Gazette tor the false slander which it ut- 
iered against this journal in its issue of Septem- 
ber goth. We thought it worth while to expose 
that slander, not because we were at all con- 
cerned to be thus maligned, but because a cer 
tain measure of good may be accomplished by 
laying bare the true character of the unscrupu- 
lous traducers who claim to represent public 
opinion in Yokohama, We understood that the 
process of expostre must hurt our contemporary, 
and were prepared to find it resort to a few of 
the general amenities which do duty for argu- 
ment with it and its local congener, But we 
did not anticipate that it, would seek to hide its 
dishonoured head under a falsehood so palpable 
as to be almostfunny. To expose the new sub- 
terfuge it is only necessary to place the original 
statement and the subsequent one, side by side. 
Here they are :— 
, goth Sept. 
‘Therepan it was discovered 
that's bitter insult had. been 
red to Japan, and the Japa- 


wonld dowelltoresentit, “The 
was couched in wi rds 








Saban Gaxe'te, 6th Oct. 
We never said that its article 
of that date was the origin of 
the ef 
Japanese and forenmners—tiat 
icle was merely a continua: 
ofa Tone setter of years of 


span Garet 














Jto provoke their ane similar diatrbes written for the 
berg itwas transiated into Jas education of the) Japancse 
panese, and ithas had its eifect. Press. 


We are familiar with the marvellous dexterity of 





m, or if the Government will | 


ag between | 


the Japan Gazette's conceptions. We know 
that is imagination can even embrace such 
[phenomena as the “eagle-eye of obsequious 
officialdom ” performing the operation of “smell- 
Jing.” But surely it cannot be suffering from™ 
jsuch complete mental confusion as to imagine 
j that the words * it was Wanslated into Japanese” 
and ‘it has had its effect,” can be construed 
applying to “a long series of years of diatribes.” 
jc isa curious fact, never yet’ satisfactorily ex- 
‘plained so far as we know, that public exhibi- 
[tions of absolute indifference to the dictates of 
|tuth and honesty are condoned in the case of a 
hewspaper, whereas any suspicion of such moral 
|depravity on the part’ of a private individual 
j would entail immediate social ostracism, 











ANOTHE! EXAMPLE. 
Ir seems a pity that some useful occupation 
cannot be found for the ingenious persons in 
this Setdement who devote sv much time and 
energy io attacking the Fapan Mail. Their 
antics are really quile diverting, as soon as it is 





understood that the shame of such proceedings 
To 


has ceased to be felt by the performers. 

reach the u//ima Thule in any line isan achi 
ment, and tuly we think that in respect of 
journalistic knavery this Settlement“ beats the 
record.” A very pretty estimate of public in- 
telligence and public morality must be formed 
by men who day after day fabricate and uuer 
airy falsehoods, confident that exposure is not 
probable, or that even if exposed their pretty 
trade will not be interrupted or their own hon- 
ourable selves discredited. They add much 
eclat, do these chivalrous and conscientious 
champions, to the cause which they espouse, 
and their scrupulous truthfulness and impartia- 
lity in every-day matiers confirm their tile to 
sit in judgment between nation and_ nation. 
Examples of their fine methods abound in pio- 
fusion, The latest is before us now. The 
Fapan Herald aveis that this journal pub- 
lished a “baseless slander” of the United 
States Minister * withouta syllable of comment,” 
and that we alterwards “apologised to the Néchi 
Nicht Shimbun for crediting it with the slander,” 
but that ‘to the Minister whom the slanderous 
report was meant to injure,” we did not tender 
“a word of apology.” The one grain of truth 
in this crafty fable is that our transiator wrote 
Nicht Nicht Shimbun instead of Hocht Shimbun, 
Allthe rest is pure invention. On Saturday, 
September 27th, we inserted a translation of a 
paragraph from a vernacular journal, The 
United States Minister was not mentioned, though 
the paragraph seemed to point to him very plainly. 
After the translation we added the word :—" We 
give this rumour for what it is worth, The re- 
licence of our Tokyo contemporary is well cal- 
culated to prevent denial or confirmation.” So 
much for the Japan Herald's truthful assertion 
that we reproduced the report ‘ without a syl- 
lable of comment.” On the following Tuesday 
we published, by permission, a full and explicit 
denial of the rumour. So much for the Zapan 
Herald's truthful suggestion that nething was 
cone by us to correct the false story. ‘Three 
days alterwards we received a letter from the 
editor of the Michd Nichi Shiméua, asking us to 
note that nothis journal but the Hoch? Shimbun 
had printed the original rumour. Now the story 
as told by the Japan Herald, while ail these 
facts are fresh in the minds of the public, is that 
we published a ‘* eless slander” against the 
United States Minister “ without a syllable of 
comment” and that we never took any. step to 
correct it, whereas in truth we accompanied our 
translation with a distinct disclaimer of respon- 
sibility or credence, and were afterwards the first 
to publish an explicit contradiction of it. It is not 
without reluctance that we invite our readers’ at- 
tention to these wearisome exposés. For our- 
selves, we know that fair men will judge us by 
what we actually write, not by the wonderful 
misrepresentations of our enemies. The only 
‘advantage, then, of exhibiling the guile of these 
scrupulous gentry is to gibbet their extremely 
ludicrous pretensions to represent respectable 
local opinion or to discuss questions of public 
interest and interstate policy. Is it really to be 
supposed that Yokohama’s case has been en- 
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trusted to men who are incapable of even a 
scintilla of honesty, fairness or courtesy in their 
treatment of those that difler from them, and 
whose only weapons are calumny, invective and 
rudeness? 





AN UNCONSCLOUS MERVY ANDREW 
We are brought somewhere into the close vici- 
nity of the acme of absurdity when a journal 
like the Yapan Gazctle has the supreme inso- 
lence to charge the British missionaries of 
Tokyo with deliberate falschood. Referring to 
the memorial recently presented dy the British 
missionaries, our dainty contemporary says :— 
“We feel compelled to tell the memorialists 
that they know they have gilded the pill much 
too thickly, that they have visibly exaggerated.” 
The missionaries spoke of “the successful 
efforts made by Japan” to bring her laws and 
law courts “into a position similar to that en- 
joyed by the most enlightened nations of the 
West.” The Fapan Gazette, that fine stickler 
for veracity and accuracy, interprets this as a 
declaration that ** Japan has attained the status 
of the most enlightened nations of the West.” 
Some flour and rouge, a peaked cap and a pair 
of wide pantaloons are alone wanting in the 
Japan Gazette's paraphernalia. Its mental 
equipment is admirably suited to the part for 
which nature evidently designed it, but printer's 
ink and a thesaurus do not form an appropriate 
stock in trade. 

















THE JAPANESE NAVAL MISSION TO TURKEY. 
Waritine of the despatch to Turkey of the Jap- 
anese war vessels, Kongo and Hive Kan, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun says if the question be 
properly looked at, many advantages to this 
country may be expected, as a set-off to the cost 
of the mission, One consideration is that an 
opportunity will be gained to show foreigners 
the progress Japan’s navy has made in late 
years, and the stage of skill and discipline that 
her seamen have attained. Another advantage 
will consist in the important additions to the 
knowledge and experience of Japanese naval 
officials which such a cruise will afford; and, 
lastly, the act of thus sending home the surviv- 
ors of the Erfougrou! will be appreciated by 
Turkey as an indication of this country's kindly 
intentions towards her. 








THE SENATE. 
Tur appears to be some probability that a few 
more days of life will be accorded to the 
Senate. The reason of this delay is said to 
be connected with the revised Criminal Code. 
The Cabinet has received the ised Code 
from the Senate, and in four or five days will 
have concluded its deliberations as to which of 
the Senate’s suggestions should be adopted and 
which rejected. 
the Code should then pass once more through 
the hands of the Examining Committee of the 
Senate, and for that purpose the dissolution of 
the latter body is to be postposed for a week, or 
more probably a month, We were premature, 
therefore, in writing the Senate's obituary notice. 








THE ROLL OF THK HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Tue House of Peers is now made up as fol- 
lows :-— 
Imperial Houses 
Dukes and Marquises 0. 
Members elected by Count 
and Barons 







9 
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Viscounts, 








Imperial Nominees ..sseen sitszs. (50° 
Members chosen from among maximum 
tax payers Spictesdestgvesreeiavsaey AS: 





Total .. dhandiitianviny BGO 
Taking the number of members on the basis 
of the 7th article of the Law of the House of 
Peers, it may be said that the number can t 
increased to 272, so that 25 seats are still left 
for Imperial nominees. 














A QUESTION OF JURISDICTION. 
AccorptxG to Tokyo papers some doubt'appears 
to have arisen as to the office having jurisdic- 
tion in connection with the wreck of the Zrtou- 
groul, The Yokohama diver, Masuda Manki- 
Chi, who started to begin operations for the re- 
covery of bodies at the scene of the disaster, 
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It is thought desirable that! 





first applied to the Wakayama Prefectural Office, 
but was referred to the Hyogo Prefectural Office, 
which in tum sent him back to Wakayama, 
After various essays, applications to the Naval 
and Military Departments having likewise failed, 
Masuda learned that the Home Office had in- 





vested the Marine Burean with powers in the} 


matter, and on applying to the Bureau was told 
finally that the Wakayama Prefectural Office 
would deal with his application, 





CHOLERA RETURNS. 
Tur latest cholera returns derived from official 




















sources are as follow :— 
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The numbers of cases and deaths since the 


commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table :— 
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The total number of cases and deaths in the 
following Cities and Prefectures not included 
in the above, from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the 8th instant, are :— 











City o Prefecture Deaths, 
Tokyo teed ee th 
agawa 0 ceeenseee E49 

i 244 











Gumma 95 
Kagoshim 159 
Nara a0 
Kyoto. 630 
Wakayama 006 

+ Fhime m8 
Ciba 27 





CONVOCATION OF THE DIET. 

Tokyo journals state that the Imperial decree 
convoking the Houses of Parliament will not be 
issued till the budget of the 24th fiscal year 
has been finally settled. The budget has 
already been amended five times, and other 
amendments are said to be still in contempla- 
tion, the intention of the Cabinet being to lay 
before the House such estimates as shall be 
least provocative of opposition. 














THE NINB TOKYO NEWSPAPERS. 
Tue Choya Shimbun has appealed against the 


sentence of minor imprisonment and fine pro- 





nounced upon it and eight of its metropolitan 
colleagues, for publishing a memorial attacking 
the sixty-seventh article of the Constitution, It 
has employed Messry, Oyagi Biichiro and Hi- 
rata Joye to conduct the appeal. The law holds 
a journal blameless in respect of the publica. 
tion of any matter which can be proved to have 
been inserted for the public good. We trust that 
the Choya may succeed in establishing that fact, 











THE BANK OV JAPAN 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 


4th instant were as follows:— 
Conventipur Notes. Riservas asi Secuniiies, 








Notes issued 
Silver coin and b 
Public Loan Bon 
Lrewsury isill= 
Government Hills. 
Other securities 
Commercial Bills 











75:195,993 E 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
ven 6,328,224 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 69,467,769 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yen 1,064,586 as com- 
pared with yen 68,403,183 at the end of the 
previous week. 


THE JAPANESK CONSULATE AT MANILA, 
Tur Choya Shimbun, noting the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr, U. Yatabe, Consul at Manila, to 
a post in the Patents Bureau of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department, conjectures that 
this step is preliminary to the abolition of the 
Consulate. ‘The chief products of the, Philip- 
pine Islands are sugar, hemp, and tobacco, the 
exports amounting in value to over yen 5,009,000 
and the imports to yen 3,400,000. The trade 
with Japan is considerable, but the heat is much 
felt by Japanese. 














THE JAPANESE PLENIPOTENTIARIES, 
Tre Marnichi Shimbun denies the rumour that 
Counts Goto and Saigo have been appointed 
plenipotentiaties for the new treaties. Our con- 
temporary cites the opinion of *‘a certain per- 
son” who points out that, as the negotiations 
must take place in Tokyo, Viscount Aoki will 
always be able to avail himself of the advice of 
his brother Ministers. Plenipotentiaries there- 
tore are not needed. But the Magnichi Shim- 
bun is wrong. 























THK IMPERIAL NOMINEES TO 1HE HOUSE 
OF PRER 
ComMeENTING on the nominations to the Upper 
house, the Fij Shimpo says the list of the Im- 
perial nominees has not yet appeared in the 
Official Gazette. The names published in 
the Tokyo journals do not include all those 
honoured, consisting only of Tokyo residents. 
The true list comprises such additional names as 
those of Mr. Fujita Denzaburo and Mr. Hirose 
Saihei of Osaka, and will be issued in a day or 
two in the Oficial Gazelle. 








AN OFFICIAL PHENOMENON. 
Javanese oficialdom, as described by the critics 
who Jove to assail it, is a very detormed and 
ugly affair, but we were not quite prepared to 
learn that its organs had been thrown so en- 
tirely out of gear that the functions of one are 
performed by another, Such appears to be the 
case, however. ‘The eagle-eye of obsequious 
officialdom,” says an eloquent local contem- 
porary, ‘smelt an opportunity for prosecution. 








THE PARACHUTIST IN JAPAN. 
As will be seen from our advertising columns 
Mr, Percival Spencer, whose daring parachute 
feats have been noticed frequently of late in 
China and other eastern papers, intends to drop 
from his balloon at the Public Gardens on Sun- 
day next. If fine weather be experienced, Mr. 
Spencer should have a big crowd of spectators. 








SIGNOR MAJERONI, 
We are glad to be able to inform our readers 
that, with the valuable coperation of our leading 
lady and gentlemen amateurs, Signor Majeroui 
will appear at an early date in the successtul 
farcical comedy “Our Italian cousin,” the first 1¢- 
hearsal of which took place on Wednesday night: 
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THE SENATE (“GENRO-IN’). 


ee ge 
HE Senate came to an end on the 
last day of September, 1890. It held 


its final session, says the ¥2j% Shimpo, 


on that day, concluding such business as 
was capable of conclusion, abandoning 
such as demanded any lengthy discussion, 
and forwarding the whole to the Cabinet. 
The announcement of its dissolution was 
then read formally, and the Senators sepa- 
rated, some to become members of the 
House of Peers, some to fill other offices 
to which they have been appointed, and 
some to retire upon the pensions allotted 
tothem. The Senate had been in exist- 
ence for fifteen years and five months 
when its death warrant was issued. Look- 
ing back to the time when it was created 
and to the hopes suggested by the fact, 
we become vividly conscious once more of 
the small interval that separates constitu- 
tional Japan from the days of her early 
apprenticeship to Western 
The Imperial Decree calling the Senate 


into existence ran as follows 
(Copy oF IMPERIAL DECREE.) 

At the time of Our ascension of the Throne, 
when We became the Head of affairs, We sum: 
moned together the whole of Our servants, and 
on five several points took oath before Heaven — 
We determined the welfare of the country, and 
sought after the means whereby to ensure the 
peace and tranquillity of the people. By the 
favour of the spirit of Our ancestors, and also by 
the exeitions of Our servants, We have happily 
attained the slight degree of tranquillity of the 
present day. But, upon consideration, We find 
that Our assumption of power dates from no far 
distant. period, and that, as regards the pacifica- 
tion of the interior of Our country, there are by 
ho means few matters that have to be set on foot, 
or freshly regulated. Wherefore, We, now extend- 
ing the spirit of Our oath, do here found the Gen- 
vo-in, and thereby widen out the fountain head of 
the establishment of laws, and do create the Dai- 
shin-in, and thereby render firm the powers of 
areful judicial procedure e likewise call to- 
gether the local officials, causing them to state the 
opinions of the people, plan the public welfare, 
and, by degrees setting on foot a well founded 
political fabric for Our country and homes, are 
desirous that each and every one of you should 
partake of ils benefits. 

Do you, then, abstain from becoming habituated 
toolden customs through adhesion to former ideas, 
and beware, likewise, of paying little heed to your 
advancing steps, or of being slow to act. Give, 
then, due attention to Our words, and use your 
best endeavours in regard thereto. 


civilization, 





























The publication of this Decree on April 
14th, 1875, was hailed with much satis- 
faction by the nation. The vernacular 
press eulogised the wisdom and liberality 
of the Government, and wrote as though 
the morning of representative institutions 
The Choya Shim- 
bun, for example, then as now an excep- 
tionally outspoken journal, published the 
following paan :— 


Rejoice our 30,000,000 of brethren and dance 
with joy! Give thanksgiving to the kindness of 
our Emperor for having granted to us, in Impe 
Decree of the 14th of April, the means of Se 
ourselves to the level of enlightenment of European 
and American peoples. 

Japan is situated on the easternmost edge of 
Asia and is a neighbour of China; therefore all her 
customs and laws were originally derived from 
China, and her people are accustomed to an 
absolute monarchy and (o live under a despotic 
administration, We have been perpetually hum- 
bled and have never received freedom of conscience, 
and such being the case have always proved 
unequal in power to Europe and America, It 


had dawned for Japan. 








to be our lot, Recently, however, the errors of our 
administrative system became manifest, and we 
have introduced such reforms as seemed advisable; 
but the old forms of despotism still lingered, and 
Japan was like a convalescent slowly recovering 
irom a tedions illness, ‘There are among us those 
who alleged that an absolute rule was a good fornt 
of Governinent, and that in seeking to change it 
our people were unnecessarily anxious. But H. 
M. the Emperor in his be 
with the excellent govern 
peoples, has consulted with his 














dy 
the dectee which we now celebrate has conferred 
happiness and satisfaction upon the people of his | , 


ers, aud by 


Empire. 

Henceforth our nation will grow in zealousness, 
in power and wealth. We shall not be deemed 
inferior to European peoples and the lineage of our 
Emperor will be rendered everlasting. 


It seems strange to us, guided by our 
present knowledge, that so much practical 
importance should have been attached to 
an event of really small moment in the 
history of Japanese constitutional develop- 
ment. We cannot but think that, even in 
those comparatively dark days, experience 
ought to have furnished materials for a 
more appreciative view of the situation. 
The first assembly convoked after the Re- 
storation, not without flourish of official 
trumpets or voices of popular applause, 
was exclusively composed of hereditary 
nobles and their esquires. A more dis- 
tinctly aristocratic and conservative body 
of men never came together. 
mediately they proved themselves entirely 
out of touch with the spirit of the time, and 
were incontinently sent home without hav- 
ing accomplished anything beyond the pro- 
Neither in the 
calling nor in the dismissal of this as- 
sembly did the faintest whisper of the 
Then 
periodical 
meetings of the local officials, a measure 
compared by foreign observers to the 
assemblies of burgesses of towns in Eng- 
land. It is singular to find, said these 
observers, that in Japan freedom of the 


Almost im- 


vocation of some ridicule. 


popular voice make itself audible. 
followed a proposal to hold 


press is followed by the conferring of 
political power on the people, whereas 
England the burgesses of towns were a 
sembled long before the birth of the first 
principles of liberty of speech, and even 
so late as the reign of Grorce III. the 
laws enacted and the prosecutions direc- 
ted against the press were of the fiercest 
kind, Anyone now comparing the Japa- 
nese Chihokan Kaigi (deliberative meet- 
ing of local officials) the English 
assemblies of burgesses in medieval time 
would be deservedly ridiculed. The mem- 
bers of the Japanese body were officials 
holding office from the Government and 
ho sense representing the people, 
except in so far as their experience 
as local governors enabled them to give 
iJexpression to the needs of the districts 
they presided over. Their periodical as- 
sembly in the capital to advise the Govern- 
ment was nevertheless an evidence of the 
latter's desire to widen the sphere of 
counsel, and establish closer touch with the 
body of the nation. More than th 
scarcely have been said of the Senate either. 
It consisted originally of certain members 
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could 








seemed, indeed, as if like a ari wa 
Digitized by Ce gl 


of the Government who had previously: 
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URBAN 





|formed the Councils of the Left and Right 
(Sa-in and Yu-rn), but by degrees addi- 
tions were made to its numbers chiefly 
from the ranks of officials temporarily de- 
prived of executive functions. 
soon came to recognise it as a convenient 
retreat for officials of standing whose re- 
tirement from active service was suggested 
by reasons of State. Called into being, 
we have seen, on April 14th, 1885, the 
ceremony of opening it did not take place 
until the following July, when the EMPEROR 
in person delivered a speech to the 
members, declaring :—" We now establish 
you as a Legislative Body. Let each one 
of you act harmoniously with his colleagues 
and discharge fully the duties of his office, 
earnestly seeking to promote the welfare 
of all classes of the people.” 


Tn fact men 





Naturally 
ion augmented the 
hopes fixed by the nation on the newly 
constituted body. But when the Senate 
brought its first session to an end on the 
12th of August, and when men observed 
that of the numerous proclamations and 
notifications issued during the four months 
of its deliberations, not one had proceeded 
from it, they began to understand that its 
functions were limited to advice or revi- 
sion, and that it was not to figure openly 
sa legislative body. Less than a month 
after the publication of the Decree calling 
it into existence, the Senate had petitioned 
that no law should be made without its 
consent, thus seeking to raise itself to 
parliamentary What answer, if 
any, the Government made to this petition 
we do not know, but it is certain that 
in practice the Senate’s consent was 
never considered a necessary preliminary 
to the issue of alaw. The great majority 
of the important laws enacted during the 
fifteen years of its existence did, as a 
matter of fact, pass through its hands, and 
not a few projects of law originated from 
it, but inasmuch as it was not even con- 
sulted in some cases there could be no 
doubt that it possessed neither the recog- 
nised power of veto nor that of sanction. 
Its nondescript character never underwent 
any improvement. In the great re-orga- 
nization of the Government at the com- 
1886, when Count Ito 
became Minister President of State, the 
Senate was not even mentioned. 


this gracious commi: 








rank. 


mencement of 
It con- 
tinued to receive accessions to its ranks 
in the shape of Prefects, Governors, Vice- 
Ministers, and other officials for whose 
capacity the 
Government had no immediate need, and 
it continued also to restore to active life 


services in an executive 


from time to time such of its members 
the Authorities saw to em- 
ploy. Thus, coming soon to be regard- 
ed as a specie of shelf upon which “men 
with claims ” could be placed and kept for 
future use, the Geuro-in naturally ceased 
to impress the nation with any strong 
sense of respect. Nevertheless it worked 
on steadily, often introducing useful amend- 


ments into projects of law submitted for its 
iginal from 
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examination, and sometimes managing to 
postpone, temporarily or permanently, en- 
actments which would have proved distaste- 
ful to the nation. The number of Senators 
was not fixed, nordid the Government think 
it necessary to set a publicly determined li- 
mittoit. At thetime of dissolution the Senae 
contained 63 members, of whom 27 are 
understood to have been nominated to the 
House of Peers, and others may still have 
that honour. Many conjectures were form- 
ed astothe method which would be adopted 
by the Government in dissolving the Sen- 
ate, but the question was finally disposed 
of last June by the issue of an Ordinance 
containing Pension Regulations, which 
would evidently apply to the Senators 
equally with all other officials. According 
to these Regulations, three classes of per- 
sons are eligible for pensions: first, officials 
retiring by permission after having attain- 
ed the age of sixty and served at least 
fifteen years; secondly, officials retiring 








by permission, after a like minimum of 
service, owing to injuries incurred or sick- 
ness contracted in the discharge of their 
duties; and thirdly, officials whose office 
is abolished after they have served fifteen 
years at least. The amount of the pension 
varies from 4th to Liths of the salary re- 
ceived at the time of retirement, and there 
is a provision that though pensions cease 
to be payable should their recipients be 
re-appointed to office, this rule does not 
apply to the case of pensioners who become 
members of lawfully constituted assemblies. 
Such Senators, therefore, as are nominated 
to the House of Peers by the EMPEROR, 
will receive the annual allowance of 800 
yen attaching to membership of the Diet, 
in addition to a pension varying from 
one-fourth to a little more than one-third 
of their salary as Senators. Thus the 
Senate disappears from the Japanese body 
politic after a more or less useful existence 
of nearly fifteen years and a half, 
tory shows that it had several illustrious 
Presidents and many able members, but 
on the whole the nation will remember it 
chiefly on account of the contrast between 
the hopes inspired by its creation and the 
disappointment caused by its performance. 


Its his- 





A BATCH OF OFFENDING NEWS- 
PAPERS. 
A JUDGMENT of unusually wide effect 
has been pronounced against Tokyo 
tion called the Kansei Nijuni-shu-Kai| 
(Society of Twenty-two provinces of Kan- 
sed to the Cabinet, the other to the Mini- 
ster President of State. The former was 
hesitated to reproduce, deeming it an ob- 
vious breach of the laws of the land. Copies 
warded by the Kansei Association to a 
large number of vernacular newspapers, 


SSeS 
newspapers, Lastmonth apolitical associa- 
sei) prepared two memorials, one addres- 
translated in these columns ; the latter we 
of both memorials seem to have been for- 
for, almost simultaneously with their re- 
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ceipt by the Cabinet, they appeared in 
print in various parts of the Empire. Now, 
according to the Press Regulations any 
newspaper publishing, without official 
permission, a memorial addressed to any 
branch of the Government exposes itself 
to punishment. Yhis rule, whether it 
be in itself wise or unwise, is perfectly 
easy to obey, and violations of it have 
always been punished as indicating more 
less indifference to the dictates of 
the law. In the case we are considering, 
however, the strong probability is that an 
offence committed by so large a number 
of newspapers would not have been visited 
by the imposition of any actual penalty, 
and that a reprimand would have been 
held to meet the requirements of the 
case. This view is borne out by the 
fact that no official notice whatever has 
taken of the publication of the 
first memorial, which recommended the 
resignation of the Cabinet.* It was a 
prettily worded and somewhat romantic 


or 


been 


document, actuated avowedly by a desire 
to see the continuity of history preserv- 
ed, and by solicitude for the fair fame 
of the members of the Cabinet. The 
SHoGuN had, of his own free will, sur- 
rendered his executive authority into the 
hands of the EmMPrRor at the time of the 
Restoration, thereby preventing bloodshed 
and disorder, and earning the gratitude 
and applause of the nation. The Daimyo 
had, of their own free will, surrendered 
their fiefs to the EMPEROR at the time of 
the Centralization of the Government, 
thereby exciting the admiration and won- 
der of the world. Moreover, speaking 
generally, wisdom prescribes that when 
men have achieved fame, they should retire 
gracefully on their laurels. Therefore the 
Cabinet Ministers were urged to complete 
the record, and to consult their own repu- 
tation by tendering their resignations to 
the EMPEROR on the eve of the institution 
of parliamentary government. All 
was within the bounds of fair critic 


this 








m, 
and, as we have said, no official notice was 
taken of its publication, But the second 
memorial touched on very different ground, 
Our readers doubtless remember 
the much discussed sixty-seventh article 
of the Constitution, which say: “Those 
already fixed expenditures based by the 
Constitution on the: powers appertaining 
to the EMPEROR, and such expenditures as 
may have arisen by the effect of law, or 
that appertain to the legal obligations of 
the Government, shall be neither rejected 
nor reduced by the Imperial Diet, without 
the concurrence of the Government.” With 
regard to this the Kansei_ memorialists 
raised a curious point. After setting 
forth, with some insistance, the fact that 
the Government is just as much bound to 
abide by the Constitution as are the 


will 











* Owing to some misunderstanding this memo- 
tial has been described as the cause of the jou nals? 
punishment, but in truth it had nothing to do with 








the affair. 





governed, the memorialists declared that 
by this sixty-seventh article the Govern- 
ment is virtually set above the EMPEROR, 
since its concurrence can enable Parlia- 
ment to reject or reduce expenditures 
required for the exercise of the Im- 
perial Prerogatives. The memorialists 
expressed confidence that the extraor- 
dinary power thus vested in the Go- 
vernment ran no risk of being abused 
by men such as the present Ministers of 
State, whose “loyalty and executive ability 
will go down as patterns to a hundred 
generations.” But evil Ministers might at 
any moment be found at the helm of State, 
and then national misfortunes might be 
brought about by violations of the Imperial 
Prerogative. “The Constitution,” they 
proceeded, “is sacred as the basis of 
national stability to all ages. It should be 
equally inviolable by high and by low. 
But such a provision as this sixty-seventh 
article makes everything depend on the 
men iv power. 
ger ona foundation of laws, but on a found- 
ation of persons. To receive from the 
SOVEREIGN, and to exercise, such indepen- 
dent power does not become subjects. 
Your Excellencies should restore this 
power, and make it clear that no such in- 
dependent authority is vested in the 
Government by the Constitution. The 
official occupying the position of Minister 
President of State, stands between So- 
VEREIGN and subject. On him devolves 
the duty of adopting a far-seeing policy. 
But such an article as this sixty-seventh, 
which violates the Imperial Preroga- 
tive and endangers the welfare of the 
nation, should be corrected by restor- 


in 


The polity stands no lon- 


ing the independent power it confers. 
This duty devolves upon all the Mini- 
sters in office at the time of the promul- 
gation of the Constitution; on Counts 
Kuropa, Ito, Okuma, INouyE, YAMADA, 
MATSUKATA, and OYAMA, and on Vis- 
counts Mori and YENOMOTO. Your Ex- 
cellencies now know the wrong, and should 
at once take steps to correct your previous 
error, so that the nation may be saved 
from long misfortune.” Such was the 
memorial, remarkable as the first protest 
publicly uttered by any Japanese subject 
or subjects against the terms of the Con- 
stitution, In the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, His Majesty the EMPEROR makes 
the following declaration :—“ When in 
the future it may become necessary to 
amend any of the provisions of the pre- 
sent Constitution, We or Our succes- 
shall right 
and submit a project for the same to the 
Imperial Diet. The Imperial Diet shall 
pass its vote upon it, according to the 
conditions imposed by the present Con- 
stitution, and in no otherwise shall our 
descendants or our subjects be permitted 
to attempt any alteration thereof.” It is 
evident, therefore that the Kansei memo- 
tialists acted in distinct violation of the 
terms of the Imperial Decree forming the 


sors assume the initiative 
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Preamble to the Constitution, and that 
the newspapers publishing the memorial 
After con- 
siderable delay and debate their punish- 
ment has been decided ; namely, a month’s 
confinement without labour for the pub- 
lishers and editors, together with a fine 
of 25 ye. Another apparent penalty has 
also been imposed, namely, the dispersion 
of the type used in the printing of the 
memorial. The language employed in 
stating this penalty is obscure, and an 
idea prevailed at first that the confiscation 
of the newspapers’ type and plant was 
intended. But further enquiry shows 
that nothing is contemplated except 
such steps as will prevent further printing 
of the offending matter with the same 
type—namely, the “distribution ’” of the 
latter. 

Such are the facts of an affair which has 
brought a criminal sentence on the staff 
of nine newspapers: the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, Mainichi Shimbun, Nippon, 
Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo Shimpo, Kokumin 
Shimbun, Ukyo Shimbun, Choya Shimbun, 
and Tokyo Koron. The sentence 
severe, for though minor imprisonment 
involves nothing more than confinement 
without labour of any kind, it is still impri- 
sonment. One cannot but think that a 
heavy fine would have met the require- 
ments of the case. We trust that the day 
is not far distant when censorship of the 
press will be altogether dispensed with 
in Japan. The world does not reason 
about these matters: it only notices the 
broad fact that journalists are fined and 
imprisoned, and infers an arbitrary ad- 
ministration and an imperfectly developed 
state of public opinion. 


committed a grave offence. 


seems 





RECKLESS SLANDER. 

. ——+——— 

S far as possible we make it a rule 

not to waste our readers’ time or our 
own space by replying to the false charges 
preferred against us by our local contem- 
poraries. Anybody gifted with an ordinary 
sense of justice must at once perceive the 
absurdity of these accusations, and to the 
opinions of people not thus gifted we are 
naturally indifferent. But there are cases 
where silence cannot be properly preserv- 
ed, and such a case has just occurred. In 
its issue of the goth ultimo the Fapan 
Gazette, alter briefly describing the meet- 
ing held by the foreign residents to pro- 
test against Treaty Revision, proceeds 
thus :— 

‘Thereupon it was dicovered that « bitter in 
had been offered to Japan, and the Japanese 
advised that they would do well to resent it. ‘The 
advice was couched in words calculated to provoke 
their anger; it was translated into Japanese, and 
it has had its effect. A visitor to Yokohama to- 
day will see the police doubled throughout the Set 
Uement; nightly meetings, got up by paid agitators 
sentdown from the Capital to promote discord, which 
the native merchants and gentry of the place, be it 
said to their credit, abstain from attending ; the 
ininds of men and women perturbed by anonymous 
iette's and inflammatory speeches, threatening. 


asassination; the houses and business places of 
some of the residents guarded night and day by 
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special constables ; men meeting in thestreets, and 
in lew of the usual greetings, congratulating on 
another that they are still alive; anxious wome 
alvaid to accept invitations to social gatherings for 
fear of threatened dynamite explosions, and tem 
bling in their homes all day until the retuning 
footsteps of their husbands reassure them and 
dispel their apprehensions, only to be reawakened 
on the following morn This is no over-diawn 
sketch; it is the actual state of affairs; and the 
literary Uickster who is responsible for it all looks 
calmly on, and says the Japanese do well to be 
exasperated. But for the exasperation of his 
countrymen he has no concern, he detides it as a 
parody of civilization, Let him be under no mis- 
apprehension ; be will have his deserts. So long as 
Yokohama exists, his action will never be forgiven 
or forgotten, 


















With this wildly exaggerated and painfully 
humiliating picture of a foreign settlement 
thrown into a state of terror and social 
disorganization by the vague threats of 
two or three sosh?, we have nothing to do. 
It is plainly the outcome of a distraught 
imagination. The pojnts which deserve re- 
ference are these :—First, that advice cal- 
culated to provoke Japanese anger was 
given by this journal. Secondly, that the 
advice was translatedinto Japanese. Third- 
ly, that being so translated, it produced 
grave effects. And, fourthly, that the 
effects are “ nightly meetings in Yokohama 
got up by paid agitators sent down from 
the capital to promote discord;” the 
sending of and 
the delivery of ‘inflammatory speeches, 
threatening assassination ;” the doubling 
of the police in the Settlement ; the posting 


“anonymous letters” 


of guards at the houses and business-places 
of some of the residents, and in general a 
reign of terror throughout Yokohama. 
Now let us see what are the simple facts 
of the case. 
sidents was held on the rith of September, 


The meeting of foreign re- 


and the article said to have caused all this 
commotion appeared in the Fapan Daily 
Mail of September 17th, that is to say, on 
the sixth day after the meeting. There can 
be no manner of doubt as to the particular 
article impugned, because it has elsewhere 
been specifically indicated by the Japan 
Gazette, and because in no other article of 
ours has any attempt been made to analyse 
the sentiments of the Japanese people in 
respect of the Yokohama meeting. It was 
an article more than one half of which was 
devoted to vindicating the actions of the 
British merchants against the attacks of 
the Japanese press, while the remainder 
contained an admission that the Japanese, 
from their point of view, had reason for 





indignation, an explanation of the causes 
that justified their indignation, and a 
warning that to yield to their angry feel- 
ings would be to injure the interests they 
had at heart. We do not, however, pause 
to discuss the actual language of the article 


Jor to show, what must have been patent 


to every one reading it, that it contained 
nothing justifying the character assign- 
ed to it by the Japan Gasette. Our 
purpose is sufficiently served by direct- 
ing attention to the date of the article's 
publication—September 17th. Now in 
the five days separating the 17th from 
the day on which the meeting was held, 





the Resolutions adopted at the meeting 
and the general nature of the demonstra- 
tion had been discussed by nearly the whole 
vernacular press in terms of greater ot less 
umbrage and indignation. It was, in 
truth, by way of reply to these utterances 
that our article was penned, as its opening 
sentences distinctly stated. Thus the 
charge that it caused the indignation of 
the Japanese is disposed of by the fact 
that it was itself evoked by journalistic ex- 
pressions of that indignation, Proceed- 
ing to further details, there appeared in 
our issue of the 16th instant—z.e. the day 
before the publication of the impugned 
article, the following editorial note :— 


‘The Choya Shimbun has the following :— Great 
indignation has been caused among’ thoughtlul 
persons in Tokyo by the meeting held by British 
subjects opposed to treaty revision, Messrs. 
Nagao Kageshige and Kobayashi Sentaro, holding 

atthe action of the foreign merchants of Yoko- 
hama in opposing treaty revision is an outrage to 
Japan’s national dignity, have sent to the Japanese 
waders of Yokohama a very strong letter urging 
them, if they desire to show their patriotism, to 
adopt the same plan as that pursued on the occa- 
sion of the silk dispute, namely, to form a com- 
bination among themselves and put a stop to all 
transactions with men who engage in attempts to 
injure Japan. If this plan be adopted, the writers 
think that the association of foreigners will soon 
be dissolved. Other persons in’ Tokyo have 
organized an association called the Kinkisha— 
brocade club, in allusion to the flag of Japan 
—three members of which, Messts. Soji Toku- 
saburo, Inui Rokuro, and Kaneko Ryoichi, are to 
proceed to Yokohama and interview the leaders of 
the movement on the British side, at the same 
time organizing a large lecture meeting with the 
object of commercially ostracizing: Englishmen.” 

ote 

‘The Shogyo Shimpo says :—In consequence of 
the decision to put_an end to treaty revision, of 
which movement English residents of Yokohama 
were the promoters, two gentlemen of Yokohama, 
Messrs, Sakai and Yenomoto, organized a move- 
ment to open communications with foreigners on 
the subject. Fortunately at the Kodo Club in the 
same place a meeting of commitiee-men was opened 
on the 13th instant, and these, being of the same 
way of thinking as’ Messrs. Sakai and Yenomato, 
decided to choose representatives and approach 
the foreign committee. Steps are now being 
actively taken to arrange preliminaries. 


From these extracts it will be seen that 
great indignation was described as existing 
in Tokyo before the appearance of our 
article; that a plan had already been formed 
to boycott the foreign merchants who had 
taken part in the anti-revision demonstra- 
tion ; that an association had already been 
organized to appeal to public opinion aga- 
inst the action of foreigners, and that the 
lecture meeting which we are accused of 
having caused, had already been planned. 
These simple and incontrovertible facts 
completely dispose of the false accusations 
preferred against us. But there is one 
more point to be noted. An_ article 
published in an English local paper can 
obviously exercise little influence on the 
Japanese unless it is translated into Japa- 
nese and reproduced by the vernacular 
press. Plainly conscious of this, the Japan 
Gazette is careful to say :—‘ It was trans- 
lated into Japanese and has had its effect.” 
Now the article was not translated or re- 
produced by any vernacular newspaper in 
Tokyo. 

So, then, the case stands thus: an 
article published in reply to the angry 


utterances of the Japanese press is accused 
Original from 
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of having provoked those utterances; an 
article published the day after a state of 
indignation had been declared by the Japa- 
nese newspapers as existing in Tokyo, is 
accused of having caused that indignation ; 
an article published after arrangements for 
holding a lecture meeting had been pub- 
licly announced, is accused of having been 
the origin of that meeting; an article 
published four days after constables had 
been detached for the protection of the 
promoters of the Yokohama Meeting, is ac- 
cused of having brought about the state of 
affairs which resulted in such an exceptional 
measure of protection; an article which 
was never translated or reproduced by 
the vernacular press is said to have been 
translated into Japanese and, by being thus 
brought to the notice of Japanese readers, 
to have produced effects of the gravest and 
most alarming character. 

We need not pursue the subject. A 
lying slander of the most malicious de- 
scription has been uttered by the Fapan 
Gazette. Tobe the object of such slanders 
cannot cause us any concern. To be 
their utterer is to incur the scorn of all 
honest men. How far the judgment of 
persons resorting to these criminal inven- 
tions is to be trusted in respect of the im- 
portant international questions which they 
habitually undertake to discuss, we leave 
their patrons to decide. 





AN EASY EXPLANATION. 
ae Fog 

E observe that persistent efforts are 

still made to establish the existence 
of a glaring discrepancy between Count 
Oxuma’s scheme of Treaty Revision and 
Viscount Aoxki’s. A knowledge of the 
two schemes ought, one imagines, to 
precede any honest attempt to compare 
them, No such knowledge, however, is 
possessed by the critics. What the Yoko- 
hama public were told of Viscount AoK1's 
programme by the most active promoters 
of the Meeting of the 11th ultimo was both 
fragmentary and erroneous, and that, of 
course, represents the sum of this com- 
munity’sinformation. We shouldobviously 
be precluded, however, from anything like 
an accurate comparative analysis of the 
present scheme of Treaty Revision even 


though we possessed sufficient acquaintance 
with its details, which we do not. To the 
promoters of the Yokohama Meeting and 
their journalistic supporters, we abandon 
the pastime of entering the lists of dis- 
cussion equipped with ignorance. 

The single item on which a charge of 
grave discrepancy is preferred agaiust the 
schemes and an accusation of gross incon- 
sistency agaiust us—who are assumed to 
have discussed and advocated Viscount 
AOKI'S programme, though in truth we have 
never attempted any such task—the single 
item is that the guarantee as to employing 
foreigners in the capacity of Judges was 
included in Count Okuma’s programme 
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and is excluded from Viscount AOKt's. 
That much and that much only is known. 
Now we have not the slightest hesitation 
in admitting that we pronounced Count 
OxkuMa’s terms to be, in our opinion, the 
best which Japan was then entitled to 
claim. We have uot the slightest hesita- 
tion in admitting that we denounced in 
very strong language the opposition offered 
to those terms. We have not the slightest 
hesitation in admitting that we failed to de- 
tect any violation of the Constitution in the 
granting of such terms by Japan. We have 
not the slightest hesitation in admitting that 
we praised the Judges guarantee, not only 
as furnishing an institution which would 
stand between Japan and international 
disputes, but also as providing an excellent 
adjunct to the educational aids of the Ja- 
panese Bench. We have not the slightest, 
hesitation in admitting that we ridiculed 
the idea of Japan’s expecting foreign Go- 
vernments to abandon their position of 
vantage unconditionally. All this we admit 
freely. We go further also. We say that 
we regard the Judges guarantee as the 
best solution ever suggested, and that 
we bitterly regret the short-sighted and 
unstatesmanlike policy which betrayed the 
negotiators of 1886 into so elaborating 
and disfiguring the original basis of Re- 
vision that it became wholly incapable of 
acceptance or practical excution. Then 
and then only the opportunity existed of 
carrying through the Judges guarantee in 
asatisfactory form. But the opportunity 
was lost irrevocably. 

What then is the present position, and 
where are the tremendous inconsistencies 
of which we have been guilty? The 
Judges guarantee has passed hopelesly out 
of the field of practical politics. No 
Japanese Cabinet could venture to grant 
it, and no foreign Government, knowing 
Japan’s condition, would think of demand- 
ing it. To insist upon its preservation 
would be the purest futility. 
any other foreign journalist may think 
about the conflict between such a guaran- 
tee and the Constitution, is no longer of 


What we or 


the smallest consequence. The Japanese 
nation has decided the question for itself, 
and unquestionally it has the sole right to 
decide it. 
very unfortunate. 
would have satisfied foreigners more fully 
than any other guarantee can, and would 
have helped Japan both at home and 
abroad. But we are not children to cry 
out for the moon, and the moon is no 
farther from our grasp than is the Judges 
guarantee from 
Japanese nation. 
between foreigners and Japanese are to 
continue, the Treaty-Revision problem 
must be disposed of, and to cling to an 
obviously impossible method of solution 
would be to play the part of mere ob- 
structionists. 


The decision is, we believe, 
The Judges guarantee 


being tolerated by the 
If the pleasant relations 


There is another point which must be 





le 


noted, namely, the value of the last form 
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of the Judges guarantee from a foreign 
standpoint. Judges of foreign origin were 
to sit in the Supreme Court only. [y 
order to reach that Court the question of 
an error of law by a lower tribunal would 
have had to be raised. An error of fact 
would not have constituted a valid ground 
of appeal. It is asserted that in practice 
this limit could generally have been evaded, 
But Her Majesty's Government did not 
think so, and not thiuking so, came to the 
conclusion that the Judges guarantee, as pro. 
posed last year, was illusory and unworthy 
of recognition by a Great Power. Yet 
even in that reduced form the Japanese 
nation revolted utterly against the guar- 
antee. How are these facts to be dealt 
with—first, that the British Government 
declines to attach any value to the presence 
of a few foreign experts on the Bench of 
the Supeme Court; secondly, that Japan 
is finally resolved not to have aliens on 
her Bench at all? Can anything be more 
unjust than to accuse us of contradiction 
because we last year fought for a scheme 
which we this year recognise to have 
passed out of the field of practical politics? 

There is yet another point; our often 
repeated statement that Japan cannot rea- 
sonably expect Foreign Governments to 
abandon their position of vantage uncou- 
ditionally. 
our traducers treat this attitudt of ours. 
Whenever we have occasion incidentally 


It is very amusing to see how 


to express such a view, they cry out with 
feigned astonishment, ‘“Hulloa! Here 
is a new position taken by the Japan 
Mail. It has changed its tone.” When- 
ever, on the contrary, they hope to convict 
us of inconsistency, then they freely quote 
our former declarations as to the use- 
lessness of Japan’s seeking to obtain 
what These con- 
troversial vagaries are of no importance. 
The plain fact is that we have never 
advocated the unconditional surrender of 
Consular Jurisdiction, and that we do not 
The course of events 


she wants gratis. 





now advocate it. 
has precluded the guarantee which, of all 
others, we should have liked to see adop- 
ted, ‘The course of events has gradually 
narrowed the circle of possible guarantees 
until very few are left to choose from. But 
we have perfect confidence in the ability 
of the British Government to safeguard 
the interests of its subjects, and we donot 
for an instant believe that any reckless 


sacrifice of those interests is likely to be 
made by the Foreign Office. What 's 


more, our information as to the present 
basis of Treaty Revision convinces us that 
the apprehensions entertained by some 
foreign residents are illfounded and chi- 
merical. 
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INSURANCE SOCIETIES AND CHILD. 

MURDER IN ENGLAND. 

. oa 

HE Bishop of PETERBOROUGH has 
carried the second reading in the 
House of Lords of a Bill to amend the law 
relating to insurances on the of 
childten. The objects of the bill are two: 
(1) to limit the sum for which a child’s life 
may be insured (from £4-£)), (2) to secure 
that the money shall not come into the 
hands of the parents. 


lives. 


It is a terrible dis- 
grace to a civilised country that such a 
law should be That it 
necessary, has been shown by the most 
incontestable evidence—derived from four 
or five trustworthy sources. The testi- 
mony collected by the Bishop of PETER- 
BOROUGH and presented in the House of 
Lords went to show that there are English 
fathers and English mothers who cannot 
be trusted not to murder their children; 
who do not possess even the affection of 
brutes. Judges and coroners 
are unanimous in asserting that child- 
murder is common in England; and that 
the chief object in perpetrating the crime 
is the addition of a few pounds to the 
weekly earnings of the parents. Mr. 
Justice Day describes the societies which 
insure children’s, lives as seemingly “in- 
stiluted for the perpetration of murder.” 
Mr. Justice WILLS ‘is unable to say how 
strongly he feels about societies which 
tempt people to work the destruction of 
their children.” 
Birmingham says that, to his painful know- 
ledge, 


necessary. is 


doctors 








own A medical man in 


“it is absolutely true that hundreds 
of children are murd 





din that town every 
year.” Another declares himself satisfied 
that “any number of children are murder- 
ed for the sake of the insurance money.” 
Coroner after coroner tells the same story. 
The child-murder which the new bill is 
designed to prevent is not such as usually 
Itis 
murder by neglect, by wilful exposure to 
damp and cold, by supplying insufficient 
or unwholesome food, by allowing incipient 


forms the subject of a legal inquiry. 


diseases to do their cruel work unchecked, 
or by failure to protect a child from the 
danger of infection. 


This trade in human life is infinitely 
more ignominious than the infanticide of 
China of which we have heard so much 
of late. In the case of the Chinese, the 
crime is committed with a semi-religious 
motive. They deem it adisgrace to be born 
a female, and think death preferable to the 
prolongation of an ignominious existence. 
Much the Chinaman loves money, 
what we regard as his greatest crime— 
infanticide—is perpetrated with no sordid 
motive. But in Europe, side by side with 
all that is best and most refined, there exist 
even in this progressive age elements of 


as 


barbarity for which we can find no paral- 
lel in non-Christian records. If the higher 
types of human nature are developing into 
gods, the lower ones are rapidly becoming 
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devils. The struggle for existence in the 
West is waxing fiercer aud fiercer, and 
there is an ever-growing class of men and 
women prepared to sacrifi 
feeling they poss 
they 





ce every moral 
ss on the shrine of what 
deem to be the necessities of the 
The Bishop of P&TERBOROUGH'S 
bill will doubtless prove a powerful check 
on the crime it is designed to prevent, and 
hence will meet with the approval of the 
nation ; but the state of mind which renders 
child-murder for the sake of money a 
temptation will, we fear, remain unaffect- 
ed by the new legislation, Baffled in one 
it will to another, 
form of fiendishness will be 








time. 











direction, but turn 


Some new 
devised. There is no denying that some 
of the social evils which have developed 
during the past ten years are too deeply 
rooted, and too much the outcome of cir- 
cumstances beyond official control to be 
remedied by even the wisest legislation. 
To us the existence of a necessity for such 


a billas that brought forward by the Bishop 
of P 


the g 








BOROUGH, suggests questions of 
vest import as to the future of the 
over-populated places where the 
perpetrators of these dreadful crimes are 
condemned to reside. 





sadly 


How many of the 
characteristics of modern crime may be 
traced to the intensity 
survival that exists in the West, is a ques- 
forces itself on the attention 
of moralists and sociologists alike at the 
presenttime, That there is much in the 
social soil our modern 


of the struggle for 








tion which 


of Western life 
toaid the growth of crime is admitted on 
all sides. But as 
has been found. 


of F 
child-murder will open men’s eyes to. the 





yet no effectual remedy 
We trust that the Bishop 
ERBOROUGH'S attempt to suppress 





fact that in the lower strata of humanity 
there exist evil powers and tendencies 
of sufficient strength to shake the whole 
fabric of society. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee eee 

A few of the great English journals, 

notably the Spectator, publish literary 
supplements, ouce a month or once in six 
months, and in these supplements are to be 
found materials for forming a trustworthy 
judgment of thesubjects that agitatethe pub- 
lic mind at the moment and the style that 
finds favour in educated circles. In Japan 
this interesting innovation has not as yet 
made much progress. Still, it has been 
established, and notable among examples 
of it is the semi-annual supplement of 
the Kokumin-no-Tomo, a periodical which 
commands some of the best literary 
talent of the country, The summer sup- 
plement is now before us, and we proceed 
to summarise its lighter portion for the 
sake of readers interested in the study of 
modern Japanese literature. 

Mr. YoDA Hyakusen, one of the most 
popular Z’éeraéé of the older generation, 
contributes a historical sketch well worthy 
of perusal. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century, in the reign of the Em- 
peror GO-HANAZONO, there lived a re- 








cluse in a suburb of Kydto. Some five or 
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six and fifty years of age, he wore the 
dark dress of a priest, but his mien 
and a sword scat on the left temple, 
showed that the stole and the alb had not 
always been his companions. One autumn 
evening, a young man of refined appear: 
ance presented himselfat the hermit’s door, 
and was received by the latter as his 
nephew. The youth came to inform his 
uncle of the assassination of the Shogun Yo- 
SHINORI by AKAMATSU MAN-VU, and of the 
latter’s suicide on being pursued by the Sho- 
gun’s troops. ‘This intelligence moved the 
hermit so deeply that his nephew pressed 
him for an explanation, and there ensued 
a long conversation, from which the follow- 
ing story is unravelled:-—There lived at Chi- 
haya, in the Province of Kawachi, a great 
grandson of the renowned loyalist general 
KUSUNOKI MASASHIGE. His name was 
MitsuMASA, a soldier of proved courage 
and eminent ability. On one occasion he 
displayed rare zeal and capacity in fighting 
for the cause of the Imperial House but the 
campaign proved unsucessful on account 
of the treacherous conduct of his associate 
HATAKEYAMA MirsuMASA, who was only 
too glad to conclude peace with the enemy, 
the House of ASHIKAGA. From that time 
KKUSUNOK1I lived in strict retirement at 
Chihaya, the original. seat of his family. 
There he divided his time between books 
and hunting. One day going out hunt- 
ing, he was urging his horse over a 
mountain road, wh he observed before 
him a traveller assailed by two highway- 




















men. He hastened to succour the way- 
farer, and speedily put the thieves to 
flight. The traveller, while thanking his 
deliverer, regarded him with — surprise 
and asked whether he was not the 
celebrated Kusunokt Mitsumas: An- 
swered in the affirmative, he proceeded 





to explain that he himself was one of the 
surviving followers of NirTA YOSHIMUNE, 
who had fallen fighting in the cause of the 
Nancho line of the Imperial House, and that 
he had come to Chihaya expressly to plan 
with KUSUNOKI the subjugation of the 
House of ASHIKAGA, usurpers of the Im- 
perial power. KUSUNOKI welcomed the 
man—TORIYAMA KuNITOKI—hospitably, 
led him to-his house, and found in him a 
clever and willing lieutenant. Toriyama 
was indefatigable in endeavouring to per- 
suede KUSUNOKI to raise his standard 
against the House of ASHIKAGA, but 
IKUSUNOKI invariably declined to move, 
alleging that he had entirely forsaken the 
world. The two had lived thus for some 
years in rustic tranquillity, when one 
morning they received news that a body of 
the Shogunate troops was advancing to 
arrest them. TORIYAMA and two other 
followers, SHINGUJI MASAMICHI, and Ta- 
TENO MITSUHIRO, advised KUSUNOKI to 
muster his people and resist the Shogun’s 
troops. But KUSUNOKI laughed at the 
idea, and sending his wife and son to 
the Province of Kii under the escort of 
SuHINGUJLand TATENO, calmly awaited his 
fate with TortyaAMA. When the troops 
surrounded his house, he opened a parley 
and explained that he ltad done nothing to 
deserve the wrath of the Shogun. Per- 
ceiving, however, that his remonstrances 
had no effect, he took his bow and arrow 
and succeeded in driving his assailants 
out of the enclosure, on which he set 
fire to his house and managed to escape 
unnoticed amid the confusion and smoke. 
He was soon joined by ToRIYAMA, and 
the two fled to the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Yamato, where they took refuge 
in a farmer’s house. While there, Tori- 
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YAMA coming back one evening from an | 
excursion in the vicinity, told his mas-| 
ter that the Shogun YOSHINORI was ex- 
pected to arrive at Nara next day, and 
pursuaded him to avail himself of this rare) 
opportunity to be avenged on the merci- 
less tyrant. KUSUNOKI, now desperate 
and enraged, eagerly took the advic 
Next day, at the appointed hour, be re 
paired to a wooded bill, over which lay 
the Shogun's road to Nara, On the ap- 
proach of the cortége, he concealed him- 
self behind the trunk of a huge tree by the 
roadside, fitted an arrow to his strong 
bow, and having drawn it to the full was 
on the point of letting the arrow fly, when 
suddenly the string of the bow was cut 
from behind and the arrow dropped at his 
feet. At the same time a man laid hands 
on him, but grasping his assailant, he 
dragged him to the ground, to find that he 
was no other than his supposed friend 
and retainer TORIYAMA, in reality a spy 
sent by AKAMATSU MAaNyu, one of the 
generals of the ASHIKAGA Shogun. Ku- 
SUNOKI was then taken prisoner by the 
forces of the Shogun and soon afterward 
beheaded at Kyoto. As for his wife and 
son, they loo were sought for by the 
partisans of the enemy, but having taken 
refuge at Tatsukawa in Yamato, they were 
able to evade the vigilance of the Shogun- 
ate spies. Such was the hermil’s story. 
At its conclusion, his nephew enquired 
about the fate of the two lainers 
of Kusunokl, SHINGUJI, and ATENO. 
The latter, replied the recluse. is long 
since dead, but the former is still living 
and now learns with infinite pleasure that 
the cruel fate of his ill-starred leader has 
been avenged by the death of his impla- 
cable foe. Terribly suggestive of the 
fierce, unrelenting fashions of feudal Japan 
in mediaeval tim thi e of 














































: ORT | 
YAMA, the spy’s, dogged persistence. For 
three years he lives in the house of the 
man whose destruction he is plotting, 
shares his confidence, wins his friendship, 
and at last incites him to an act that makes 
his life forfeit. 

The next story carries us from history 
to fiction. It is from the pen of Mr. Kopa 
ROHAN, one of the most promising novel- 
ists of the rising school. Many years ago, 
in a village not very far from’ the city of 
Yedo there lived, we are told, by the 
roadside at the entrance of a country vil- 
lage, a_poor blacksmith. Formerly a d 
tingnished desciple of the first swordsmith 
in Yedo, he had fallen hopelessly in 

pectable 
tbourhood of his ma- 
ster’s house, had eloped with the girl, and 
abandoning his prospects of renown asa 
swordsmith, had retired tohis native village. 
But as his parents angrily refused to ad- 
mit him into their house, he ultimatily 
drifted to the hamlet where we find him 
at the time of the story, there earning a 
scanty living by repairing agricultural im- 
plements. His wife O-RAN, is pretty, but 
voluble and ill-tempered. SHOZO himself 
is modest and good-natured, — Pov 
irritates the ¢ To her husband's face 
she constantly laments the sacrifices she 
has made for the ke of a “bloc 
head lord.’ One evening she is over- 
taken by her querulous mood 
see to console her by dec 
belief that sooner or later a b 
will shine upon their fate, for, despite the 
miserable work to which he is now. re-) 
duced, he feels that as a swordsmith he] 
has no equal in the country, and that 
and fortune are not yet beyond his reach. 
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fof the Shaya (headman of the village). 






smith and his wife 


Next morning, the blac 
isitor in the person 


ve ap unusual vis 











He is the bearer of a surprising messag 
Orders have come from the factor (ard) 
of the lord of the fief, summoning t 
blacksmith SHOZO to his residence in the 
castle town without delay. Both headman 
and blacksmith are bewildered by the 
command, but they hasten to comply 
The following day they set out, SHOZO 
full of doubts and hopes. The castle 
town is only a few miles away. Be- 
fore sunset, O-RAN, who has devoted 
the whole day to a reverie about the past, 
present, and future, descries at a distanc 
her hushand and the Ssdya returning b: 
path through the wheat fie As they ap- 
proach, the old headman hastens his steps, 
but the blacksmith hangs back. O-RAN is 
all impatience and curiosity to know the 
result of the journey. The Shdya takes 
leave, praising SHOZO and congratulating 
O-8AN on her happiness in having such a 
man for her husband. Left alone with 
SHOZO, O-RAN isastonished at his pale face 
and dejected mien. Presently be |, 
before her a purse of gold containing filty 
ryo (about two hundred yea). “ When we 
arrived at the residence of the Factor,” 
he explains, “we were shown into a 
splendid apartment and had the honour of 
Twas as- 




















elds. 















an audience with the great man. 
tonished, and sincerely wished Icould hide 


myself under the mat I was sitting upon, 
when the Factor asked me in a gentle 
voice if | was SHOzO, the first sword- 
maker of Japan. Not receiving any de- 
nial of the high honour he attached to my 
humble name, for [ was dumb, he pro- 
ceeded to inform me that he had been in 
structed to bid me make a sword for hi 
lord, who regretted that an artist of my 
ability should live in poverty and ob: 
gave me this purse of gold, saying 
that I might want money while engaged on 
my work, and that on the completion of the 
the sword, [might hope for further reward. 
Before I could compose myself tos 

something in reply, the Shdya accepted the 
order in my behalf. It is all like a dream.” 
O-RAN is charmed by the glad tidings, but 
SHOZO grows more and more dejected. 
He knows well what is signified by the 
task he has undertaken, and doubts his 
capacity to justify the confidence reposed 
inhim. After along mental struggle, he 
concludes that he cannot honestly under- 
take the work, and that his only course is 
to return the money and abscond. T 
resolve he communicates to his wife, and 
her to leave him, as she must be 
sgusted with a worthless husband. 
O-RAN reproves him for tl 
separation, and assures him that she would 
be happy to follow him to the end of the 
world. They retire to rest, and the next 
morning SHOZO is roused by loud knock: 
ing at the door. He calls for his wife, 
but she does not answer, and he then 
discovers that she has fled, carrying the 
money with her. HOZO becomes almost 
frantic with rage and despair, whereupon 
the man who has been knocking—the 
Shdya himself—forces his entry into the 
room. this sight, the smith rushes into 
his workshop and attempts to dash his 
head against the anvil, bul the Sioya seizes 
















































































and restrains him. Ultimately the Head- 
man persuades the blacksmith to his re- 
consider his determination, and offers 





to advance him fifty xyo if he will 
sent to be guided By degrees 
smith's confidence returns, and he 


con- 
the 
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gins his task. Day alter day he works, 
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making and unmaking many a sword, 
until, after unceasing labour during three 
whole years, he at last produces a blade to 
his he content. He carries it to the 
castle town and presents it to the Dai- 
myoin the presence of the vassals of the 
house. The Daimyo, taking the sword, 
unsheathes it, and finds it so admirable 
that he looks at it for some time in mute 
admiration. He praises SHOZO and ex. 
tols the excellence of the blade, but adds 
regretfully that no. opportunity offers to 
test its cutting powers. Scarcely has the 
Daimyo spoken when SHOZO, wlio has 
hitherto been sitting on the ground in 
the courtyard, springs into the corridor, 
and baring his broad, stalwart breast, 
cries -—‘‘ Here, test the blade here. One 
blow will show you whether or no my 
sword can cut a man in two.” So the 
story ends. It isa romance, but like all 
romances it reflects the spirit of the times 
in which the plot is laid. We gather from 
it some idea of what the forging of a sword 
meant in Japan before feudalism fell. No 
wonder that men valued these blades 
above all earthly possessions, and banded 
them down reverently from generation to 
generation. 











CONTRAVENTIONS OF THE IN- 
DIRECT TAXES LAW. 

Behe 

Law No, 86. 


We hereby give our sanction to the present re- 
gulations relating to the Punishment of Offences 
agaiust the Lodirect Natio Taxes Law and order 
Ure same to be duly promulgated 








(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
tember 20th, 1899. 


(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Marsukara Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Yamapa AKryosat 
Minister of State for Justice. 


Dated 





Cuserer L--Investication or Orrences. 

Auticle 1.—Any indivect tax official who suspects 
that an offence against the law has been committed 
may enter any house, godown, or other place for the 
purpose of collecting evidence, 

When an offender is suspected to have concea- 
ed the goods in reference to which the law has 
been contravened in the house, godown, or other 
place of another person, indirect tax officials may 
enter stich places for the purpose of collecting evi 
dence. 

When indirect tax officials desire to collect evi- 
dence as above they shall carry a ticket proving 
their official character. : 

Article 2—When. offenders, or goods forming 
the ground of an offence e beyond the jurisdic: 
tion of an indivect tax office in the case of the last 
ticle, the duty of collecting evidence may be en 
usted to an indirect tax office having jurisdiction. 

Article 3.— Indirect tax officials may requite te 
assistance of the police shouid it be cousidered 
necessity in the collection of evidence. : 

Auticle 4.—Indwect tax officials shall require 
an offender, or his relatives or servants, or shoud 
these not be present, a police officer or a muni 
palty, Lown or villages official, or not less than two 
neighbours,ta be in attendance when they collect 

Article 5.—Indirect 
the examination of int 
tachment of goods between d 
set. Cases involving th al commission of att 
offence, or in which’ a store is opened or aiticles 
ave arranged and sold only at special times, sll 
be excepted : 

Attices 6.— Indirect tax officials may examine 
offenders or witnesses if such be necessary. 

Article 7-—Ii indirect tax officials find thes! 
the giound of offence while engase 
the collection ot evidence, they shall sez the 
same, put tocir seal on them, prepate a list? 
allachment, and deposit them ta the hands of le 

ficials of the manicipality, Cown or villages oF 
the neighbours, or of the offender, who shall sive 4 
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receipt for the same; a receipt shall be obtained 
from the indirect tax office or branch indirect tax 
office if the yoods be deposited in such office. 
If the goods seized are deposited in the hands 
the officials of a municipality, town, or village, ot 
of the neighbours, or in the indivect tax office ot 
branch indirect tax office, a copy of the list of 
attachment shall be delivered to the offender. 

Article 8.—Indirect tax officials may prohibit 
the egress and ingress of any person from or to 
any place during the proceedings mentioned in 
the preceding artic 

Article 9.—When indirect tax officials finish the 
collection of evidence they shall diaw up a state 
ment of the same, and with the offender shall sign 






































and seal it, after reading and making it known to 
the latter.” Ii the offender will not or cannot sign 
or affix his seal, they shall note that fact, 

The following matters shall be included in the 


statement of evidence :— 

(1) Names, ayes, status (mibun), occupation 
and residence of offendeis, 

(2.) The method, date, and place of disclosure 
of the offe 

(3.) Examination and statements if any are 
made. 

(4.) Articles seized, and their kind and number, 
as well as any statements of an offender with, 
regard to such articles. 

Chapter 2.—Puwisument or Orrences. 

Article 10.—When indwect tax officials have 
finished their examination of offences they shall 
draw up applications requiring the infliction of 
punishment, and lay the same before the chief of 
an indirect’ tax office or branch office which has 
jurisdiction, with all the necessary documents and 
articles. 

“Article 11.—The chief of such indirect tax office 
or branch tax office shall inspect the document of 
examination and other documents, and shall, if he 
considers that the law was contravened, send to 
the offender a letter requiring him to pay any fine | 
that may he assessed, or to bring any articles that | 
may be forfeited, as well as costs under Atticle 16, | 
accompanying such letter with a statement of his 
reason for considering that the law was c dd 

The chiefs of branch indirect tax offices shall 
inflict punishment under the last paragraph only 
when the value of the forfeited goods and the fines | 
do not exceed yen 30, all other cases being dealt 
with by chirfs of indirect tax offices, 

Article 12.—Offenders shall within 7 days obey 
the letter of intimation mentioned in the last article, 
if they decide to do so; if not, the chief of an int 
direct’ tax office or direct tax office shall proceed 
against them in any court of law which has ju 
diciion. 

Article 13.—If an offender obeys the order in 
the letter of intimation, no civil or criminal suit can 
be raised against him in regard to the same case. 

Aiticle 14.—Where the residence of an offender 
is not knawn, or where the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment or confinement, or where the 
offender is unable to pay the fines or taxes, then if 
an indirect tax official has obtained knowledge of 
the offence, it shall be laid before any court of law 
which has jurisdiction, 

If an offender absconds, but does not carry off 
the goods forming the ground of offence, the in- 
direct tax officials shall seize such goods, draw up 
a document of examination, and commence pro- 
cess for a suit. 

Article 15.—Indirect tax officials shall bring 
offenders in the following cases before the court of 
law which has jurisdiction :— 

(1), Where an offender is suspected of intention 

to abscond. 5 

(2.) Where it is anticipated that evidence may 
Cease to be available. 

Chapter 3.—Miscettangous Rutes. 

Acticle 16.—The cost of transmitting documents, 
or of the custody or preservation of goods seized 
which have to be sent back, shall be borne by the 
offender. 

Article 17.—If goods which have been. seized 
are likely (0 deteriorate, the chief of an indirect 
tax office may sell the same publicly, after obtain- 
ing the consent of the offender, and shall set aside 
the price of the same, 

Should goods seized be ordered to be returned, 
in the case of the last paragraph the price shall be 
refunded. 

Article 18.—Indirect tax offici: 
mean officials whose duty it is to examine and 
collect indirect national taxes. 

Article 19.—Indivect tax officials are not permit- 
ted to purchase goods forfeited or seized, whether 
directly or indirectly. 

Article 20.—This law shall come in force on and 
after the rst day of the tst month of the 24th year 
of Meiji, For the present, however, it shall not be 
applied in Hokkaido, Okinawa Ken, Ogasawara- 











































































THE LEVYING OF CITY AND PRE- 
LECTURAL TAXES. 
fe ee 
Law No. 88, 

We herchy give our sanction to the present Law 
relating, to the levying of City and Prefectural 
Taxes, and ofder the same to be duly promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated September goth, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamacata Arirowo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Saigo Tsuxumicnt, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
Count Marsukata Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 








Article 1.—Municipalities, towns and_ villages 
shall be responsible for the collection of city and 
prefectural Laxes within their jurisdiction, and for 
payment of the same to cities or prefectures. 

In the case of city and prefectural taxes which 
are not included in the land tax, four-hundredihs 
(sho) of the sum levied shall be allowed to mu 
palities, towns, and villages as the cost of collection, 
The cities of Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka shall, 
however, be excepted 

Aiticle 2.—Municipalities, towns and villages 
shall be responsible for the taxes collected, if any 
loss occurs by their fault or neglect, 

Article 3—Municipalities, towns, and villages 
may petition or sue governors of cities or prefectures 
for discharge of their responsibility, if loss of taxes 
occursin consequence o! unavoidable circumstances. 

Artie 4.— Governors of cities and prefectures 
may dischaige such responsibility after receiving 
the sanction of a City or Prefectural Assembly. 

Article §.—Governors of cities or prefectures, of 
peisons siniilarly entitled to act, shall issue orders 
























Jot collection to municipalities, towns and villages 


in the case of city or prefectural taxes; the head 
men of the later shall announce the order of 
collection and intimate the same to each taxpayer. 

Article 6.—Where the headman of a municipa- 
lity is required to issue, an order for collection, he 
may directly deliver such order to each taxpayer. 

Article 7.—Orders of collection may be issued 
directly to taxpayers by governors of cities and 
prefectures, or by persons authorised to similarly 
ret, in the case of those city or pre 1 taxes 
which are not collected at a fixed time (euiji), 

Acticle 8.—Every taxpayer who has received an 
order of collection shall pay his tax to the officials 
of the municipality, town, or village authorised 
to receive it, and shall obtain a receipt bearing 
the seal of the headman of the municipality, town 
or village. 

Municipalities, towns and. villages shall pay the 
taxes collecied to the financial officials of cities and 
prefectures, and obtain receipts for the same, 

Each taxpayer mentioned in Article 7 shall 
pay his tax to the financial officials of his ‘city ot 
prefecture and obtain a receipt for the same. 

Article 9.—If a tax payer should become bank- 
rupt owing to some other debt, the city or pre- 
fectural tax shall be levied next to the national 
tax, according to the example set forth in Articles 
14 and 15 of the Law relating to the levying of 
national taxes, 

Article 10.—When the property of 
who has neglected payment of a national tax, ot 
a municipality, town, or village tax, is sold for that 
teason, the city aud prefectural taxes shall be col- 
lected prior to the municipality, town or village 
taxes, 

Atticle 11,—Release by prescription from the 
obligation to pay city and. prefectural taxes shall 
be in accordance with national tax procedure. 

Article 12.—The duties which under this law 
should be performed by towns and villages, shall 
devolve upon headmen (kacho) in localities where 
the Law relating lo the Organization of Towns 
and Villages is not in force. 

Atticle 13.—Bye-laws relating to this law shall 
be decided by governors of cities and prefectures 
on the decision of city and prefectural assemblies. 

Article 14.—This law shall regulate the levying 
of local taxes until the Law relating to the Organi 
zation of Cities and Prefectures comes into force. 

Article 15.—This law shall be in force in con- 
nection with and after the collection of the taxes of 
the 24th financial year of Mei: 
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jima or the seven islands of Idzu, which are under 
the Tokyo City Office. 
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THE ABANDONMENT OF PROPERTY. 
pan Nesey 
Law No. 94. 

We hereliy give our sanction to the present Law 
relating to the Abandonment of Propeity, and 
order the same to be duly promulgated. We also 
direct that the same shail come into farce on and 
after the ist day of the rst month of the 26th year 
of Meiji. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sigu-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated October 3rd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Vawacara Artromo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count Vamapa Axryosat, 
Minister of State for Justice, 





Atticle 1.—Insolvent. debtors of good character 
may give up all their property, through the law 
court of the place where they live, to their creditors 
on stating the circumstances of their misfortune ot 
the fault of management, the cause of their unsol- 
vency previous to the time when their movables 
and immovables were seized. 

‘The debtor shall state on his application the 
names and occupations of all his creditors, as well 
as the principal and interest of the debt he owes to 
each creditor, 

Atticle 2.—Any proposal by a debtor to aba 
dou his property must be accepted by the creditor 
according to the mode and conditions regulated 
by the provisions of the Commercial Code relating 
to composition. 

Aiticle 3.—The abandonment of property, when 
accepted by a creditor, must be sanctioned by the 
relative Court of Law. 

Laws relating to bankiuptcy may be applied to 
all other cases of abandonment of property. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 
THEORIES OF PAUL AND COROLLARIES 
OF CEPHAS. 


To tHe Epitor oF THe Japan Mau." 

Sir,—In regard (oa short comment upon an 
aiticle in the Kokumin no: Tomo velative to “a 
crisis in the history of Christianity in Japan,” 
allow me one word; and please deign to give my 
remarks as wide a circulation as those they criticise. 
I refer especially to_one sentence :— But when 
we bring this faith [Christianity] and submit it 
for the inspection of a people like the Japanese, 
they at once perceive how incomparably better 
adapted to human needs would be the original 
creed stripped alike of the theories of Paul and of 
the corollaries of Cephas.” 

ir, if you mean, as your language clearly 
implies, that the Predestination of Presbyterianism, 
together with Quitarianism, Universalism, and 
sprinkling, infant baptism, creeds, etc., of all 
Pedobaptst churches, have come from theories of 
Paul and corollaries of Cephas, you ought to be 
able to give some evidence of this fact. These 
isms are the fruits of seeds which neither: Paul’s 
nor Cephas’ hand sowed. I believe we ought to 
go back to the fountain of Christianity, bridging 
all the muddy streams of human dogma. Into the 
light of the intellect and heart with which we are 
endowed we should bring every precept of the 
divine Book. Certainly ‘the Japanese see the 
caricature into which the multitude of sects have 
turned Christianity, —Clnistians themselves see it; 
but who is trying io help it? The fullness of time 
may uot yet have come, 

But, sir, to charge these things upon two of the 
truest and wisest of Christians, is making an ac- 
cusation which needs explanation. Itis like mak- 
ing a cowardly insinuation against one’s best friend 
to thus speak of Paul and Cephas, Cannot the 
Japanese see this also? It is the only escape for 
ihe infidel’s ignorance to speak in sweeping gene- 
ralities. What are the theortes of Paul and the 
corollaries of Cephas which should be stripped 
|from the original creed? Answer. The writer of 
the sentence above quoted seems to have spoken 
with the knowledge that the theories and corollar 
ies existed. It ought certainly to be consider- 
ed a serious thing to make such charges against 
honest and canable men, and especially in the 
insinuating manner in which this charges is made, 
In the name of justice and morality, let us here, 
in the face of our dying fellow men, state the case 


















































Hoses, it has all to gain 


definitely, and come to an issue. If infidelity 
if it gains, it has all to 
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lose. If not for onrselves, then for others, let us 
hear the truth of this matter, 


Lam yours respectfully, 
E. SNODGRASS. 


No. 41-B, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Sept. goth, 1890. 


[lt surprises us that our corressondent's earnestness should have 
led him to attach sucha hardand fast meaning to words which 
were used in a purely rgurative sense, We spoke of Paul and 
Cephas estirely with reference to that celebrated phrase of St 
Paul himself where he utters an emphatic warning against 
an apparent tendency of the early (hristians to distinguish ber 
tween the doctrine preaclie by dillereat Apostics, The ques- 
tion of infidelity or fidelity did not enter our minds; still less 
did we think of laying at the door of Paul or Cephas any of 
the “isms” that have broken up Christian unity.—E, J. M.] 




















ANTICIPATION. 


To Tue Epiror oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—Perhaps anticipation” may be said to be 
t another word for hope, but it is essentially a 
word implying work and preparation for some 
desired result; it is the looking for a joy already 
near at hand. When the crops planted and 
well-watered and weeded have risen above the 
soil and are swaying in their rapid growth to 
the gentle breeze, we anticipate a fine harvest. 
When our minds and memories, under careful 
cultivation and earnest application, begin to ex- 
pand with the riches of knowledge stored within 
them, we feel equipped for the. exercise of our 
talents and long to compete with the wise and 
useful men of our generation, And when, after 
more than thitty years of wational develop- 
ment, of educating the youths of the nation 
abroad in all the skill and cunning of modern 
European and Continental law and varied litera 
ture; after establishing a national university and 
calling to its professorial chairs pick: scholars 
from the most learned institutions of other lands 
and feeing them royally for their instruction 5 after 
changing olden customs and making new codes of 
laws accoiding to the highest models of civiliza- 
tion, and putting them into practice successfully 5 
after foreigners have purchased lands and built 
upon them and have dwelt in safety as unme 
lested in their rights as the citiens of the 
commonwealth; after even in the Press laws 
freedom has been allowed in all cases save 
where undue use of liberty would have roused 
the more slowly developing lower classes into a 
mistaken use of privilege, for the Sovereign who 
rules so wisely is not only preparing the people 
for the administration of a constitiional yovern- 
ment, but as they advance toward it orderly 
and justly, grants. them, not like an Autocrat, 
or a Czar or a Sultan, but like a Father, all 
that they know how to use; alter the universal 
approbation and astonishment of all civilized 
countries have been aroused by the peaceful 
change from a Feudal to a Monarchial govern- 
ment, from isolation to the most widely extend- 
ed commercial intercourse, from limited know- 
ledge to a thorough educational system, from 
torture of criminals and barbaric prisons, to trial 
by evidence, equitable laws, and sanitary and 
moral prison’ reforms; after all these, within an 
average life-time, have become accomplished facts, 
why should the. position of Japan among the 
powers be beneath that of Pern or Hawaii?. Why 
do the merchants who represent English houses or 
other nationalities pretend that they fear that thei 
tights so long enjoyed would be invaded when in 
fact they could be more justly and securely held 
Because Japanese land belongs to Japan, and, as 
in all other countries must be taxed for the privi- 
lepe of enjoying; why should a scare-crow be 
hoisted as a warning, suggesting that at the very 
moment when the Government is. seeking for just 
and honourable recognition among the nations, it 
intends to use the coveted right im injuring those 
whose esteem and justice it has so long been 
striving to obtain! Scare-crows are straws and 
old rags and broken hats, so this selfish, greedy 
ery of thieves ” to arouse alarm and sway public 
opinion, is without substance, a thing of the imagi 
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nation, a seeming tenor without any. reality, 
Ivis in bad taste, It is intended to call forth the 
pugnacious side of patriotism, to entrap the un 





id over-enthusiastic—but it is a scarecrow 
all, and not worth barking at. And as such 
it will expose its emptiness to the wold. “Steady 
now”! is the watch-word—calm and steady ! 
To support foreign judges out of the nation’s 
treasury, money so sorely needed for home use, 
is not justice; to admit foreign judges out of 
courtesy, if the countries they represent can 
afford to support them here, is in keeping with 
the politeness and etiquette of the Japanese nation 
and it would be a pleasant sizhi to witness t 
cause of justice thus upheld by the legal fraternit 
But the anticipations of the Japanese nation 
the result of long and careful 1, of steady 
growth and advance, of imitation or adoption of the 
best 5 of aking the selected seeds of social progress 
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from all governments and planting them in this 
tichsoil, where patriotism will guard and watch their 
healthy growth, That Christian counties should 
forget the Golden Rule under such circumstances, 
is abad example. That some selfish merchants 
and land helders should endeavour to keep the 
country in thraldom to their almighty dollar sys- 
temis characteristic of the human heart, denounced 
by one who knew the hearts of men, Let the facts 
be sified and things fairly and honestly spoken ont 
and replied to, and itwill be seen that only a scare 
crow of huge dimensions has been put up to fright- 
en away the friends and well-wishers of Japan. 
Americans employed in English merchant houses 
ave the only citizens of that dear Republic who 
have joined the enemy’s ranks. We have nothing 
to gain or lose by being friend or foe to Japan, 
therefore we only speak as we believe. 
“Live and let av 


Yours, &c., . 
October 3'd, 1890. 


PACIFICUS.” 


Yo THE Fprror or THE ‘JAPAN Matt.” 
Str,—The objection to “ Pacificus?”” suggestion 
that there should be assessors, and a sort of 
diplomatic supervision of the Courts, is, that in 
civil cases the Sovereign has no power over the 
jndgments, to alter, revise, or upset them in any 
way. The remission of the sanction rests with the 
Sovereign only in criminal cases: in civil causes 
it is with the party to the suit only. 
Your obedient servant, 
Tokyo, October 4th, 1890, 
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THE DEFINITION OF “SOSHI.” 


To tHe Eprror or tne “Jaran Mart.” 
_Sir,—The other day I overheard a conversa- 
tion between a foreigner (who speaks Japanese 
unusually well, and who understands something of 
Chinese ideogeaphs,) and a native (who speales 
English unusually well; that he understands Ro- 
man letters, goes without saying). ‘The subject of 
their conversation was a proper translation of 
HE E (soshi), and notwithstanding their ability 
to Converse in both languages, no. satislactory 
English equivalent could be agreed up. 

In Williams English-Chinese dictionary we find 
for HE a variety of meanings, viz. stout, healthy 5 
manly 5 fertile, full and flouishing ; abundant: 
and for TE, of course, scholar But while the 
Chinese put the two ideographs together for ex- 
pressing the phrase, “a valiant or strong man,” 
Lcan hardly think that that is the meaning of the 
word Sosht as used by the Japanese. [t would be 
of service to many of us, and would certainly 
climinate much citcumlocution, if a concise Eng- 

hi equivalent for Sosht could be agreed upon. 
Your obedient servant, 

Yokohama, 4th October, 1890. 
[We have never been ableto find 

Conveying the meaning of Sushi, “In its present accertance the 


term has come to signify * physicalforce men,” and. despi 


its cluinsiness we are dispose in ranslae 
He elutaainege posed to think that the best transl: 




















any single English expression 
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2S OF COMPARISON. 


To tag Eviror of THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—You have in times past compared the 
foreigners in the service of the Japanese Govern. 
ment to the leaves of autumn floating down. the 
stream, so soon they pass away and are gone, their 
place knowing them no more, and the visible 
tecord of their work passing with them, ‘These 
prophets have honour notwithstanding in other 
countries, The comparison changes from withered 
leaves to the young and sprightly British groom, 
This is what Lculi from the Paris correspondent 


of the World, apropos of some Anglicised stables 
established near Paris :— 





_ The stable-ittings are, of course, all manufactured in 
England, and all or nearly all the horses have 
naines: but te general effect is 
expensive toy: an effect which is not removed by the pre 
sence of an army of English geooms, who are delighted to 
have a chat with a visitor from the oid country, though not 
one of them would care to leave Fiance, whete they have 
a position of absolute power and prestige, similar to that of 
the high functionaries imported fiom Europe to Japan to 
establish Western institutions in that country. 
Your obedient servant, 

October gth, 1890. 


English 
at of a very pretty and 























THE JUDICIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
JAPAN, 





To the Epitor or tHe “Jypan Mat? 
Sin.—1 ask you to do me the favour of insert 
ing in_your estimable paper the present article 
which [have written in connection with what has 
been published in -the newspapers touching the 
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meeting of the foreign residents of Yokohama, 
called by the principal English merchants in oder 
to ebject to the revision of the Treaties, 

I cannot suffer to pass in silence the grave 
errors concerning the judicial institutions of Ja 


wh H 


ch crept. into the speeches that proininest 
Englishmen pronounced) on” that occasion, yy 
reason of the importance of the matter and ui 
the influence that these etrors might exert 
persons ignorant of the actual state of Japan, 

It is not astonishing that a question such as that 
of the revision of the Treaties : one that interests to 
the highest degree Japan and all the European 
counties that are’ in friendly mmet cial 
talations with her,—itis not asto ing E say, that 
such a question should engage the serious atten. 
tion of the foreigners residing in Japan, especially 
of English subjects, who have here great commer. 
cial interests. 

But it seemsto me that such a question should not 
be decided cursorily, and that itis necessary that 
one should study it before expressing one’s opinion 
aboutit. Has assurance Leen obtained whether 
the propositions of the Japanese Government on 
thesubject of the revision of the Treaties, which may 
have been formulated according to new bases of 
arrangements more favourable to Japan than 
former drafts, do or do not really hold out gua. 
rantees to foreigners when they become amenabie 
to Japan laws? Has certitude also been acquited 
as to whether the actual condition of Japan wou'd 
or would not allow the foreign Powers'to grant her 
that restoration of territorial jurisdiction that is 
common to all independent States ? 

The opposition of English residents to the revi 
sion of the Treaties, to the recovery of the legiti- 
mvate right that Japan has lost by virtue of existing 
Treaties, touches immensely our judicial systein, 
These gentlemen declare that they cannot submit 
themselves to Japanese jurisdiction, as they do not 
find in our Laws sufficient: guarantees for person 
and property; they seem to think that the liberty 
and the property of individuals are unprotected in 
Japan, They attach great importance to habeas 
corpus, and are unaware that in the Japanese law 
there isa provision that resembles Ij. they look 
upon the absence of the jury as alack of guaranty 
as regards trials; they are distrustful as to 
whether the principle of the inviolabilily of the 
domicile is observed among the Japanese. 

In the face of such accusations, which may bring 
discredit upon Japan in the eyes of Europe, the 
right to relute them is perfect. 

May I be allowed, then, to say in the first place 
that we have in our Code of Preliminary Criminal 
Examination, as there is moreover in various 
European Codes, a provision touching provisional 
liberty that may be granted to an accused person 
in consideration of bail furnished, and under 
pledge of appeating upon summons served upon 

im. 

Another provision, no less importans from the 
standpoint of protection from prolonged arrest, 
directs that any accused person arrested upo: 
warrant, shall he examined within 48 hours, and 
set at liberty if there is justification for so doing, 

necessary to add that the Code of 
inary Cr al Examination, as well as the 
Penal Code, which have been in operation for (et 
years past, are based upon the French law with 
improvements introduced by the compiler (M- 
Boissonade de Fontarabie, well known for his 
works upon law since his residence in Japan) avd 
have been applied and interpreted by the Japan 
ese Courts without the least difficulty. 

In regard to decisions, in both civil and in 
criminal matters, rendered by the Japanese Cow's 
the prudence, the impartiality. aud the zeal of the 
magistrates, who have an independent position 0 
account of th. movability, have always beet 
noticed, and although the jury system does vot 
exist in Japan, it is recognized that decisions 
in ctiminal matters are in general rendered 
with moderation and equity, account being taken 
of extenuating circumstances in favour of the 
accused, — With the collegiate system adopted 
by the new law upon the organization of the jude 
ciary, greater guatanty will be found. ( 

Iehas been recognized up till now, that suits 
stituted before the local courts by foreigners ( 
speak here specially of the European and Ameti 
can residents of Yokohama) against Japanests 
either in civil or in criminal matters, have beet 
investigated and Wied with the ulmost amount o 
attention and with the strictest impartiality. 

Taviolability of domicile is a right that feel 
to the Japanese people, besides being hallowed by 
the new Constituti nd there isy in the Pera 
Code, a penalty for the violation of domicile wi 
out fi imate reason therefor. 

‘Yo “believe, tgo, that there has been reco" 
within a short time to torture to extract a Ba 
sion from an accused, is an error. For more (wt 
12 years since the entire abolition of this remns 
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of ancient feudal laws, there is no trace of such 
inhuman proceedings : all confession is based solely 
upon the weight of evidence. 

From what precedes, the guarantees that the 
Japanese laws offer to those amenable to them, 
both as to their persons and to their property, 
cannot be gainsaid, 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, N. M. 

Tokyo, October 6th, 1890. 


[The above letter, from a distinguished Japanese jurist, came to 
us in French, and has been literally tran 

















VACATION RAMBLES IN IBARAKI, 
SES aaa 
iia 

The storms and floods of the latter half of August 
made travelling so unpleasant and so difficult. that 
these vacation rambles had to be intermitted; but 
the more settled weather in the early part of Sept- 
ember gave an opportunity to go off on short trips. 
One, in company only with Prof. ‘l., of the High 
School, was to Ishioka, about 7} 7 from here, on 
the dircct road to Tokyo. We, however, did not 
go by the straight road, but, in the hope of saving 
lime, money and discomfort, went by rail as far as 
Shishido, from where it is 7! r# to Ishioka. 

In the name “Shishido,” meaning “ flesh-door,” 
the first perhaps, of Aino, at any rate, of 
very ancient Japanese origin : its appropriateness 
to this place [cannot tell. The town lies at a 
little distance from the station; and, although it 
is not large and flourishing, is by no means “a 
poverty-stricken place,” as the “Hand Book ” of 
Messrs. Satow and Hawes denominates it, On 
the way fiom the station to the town, the toad cuts 
right through the jinya of Maisudaita Oi no kami, 
who was a kinsman of the Mito family, and lord 
of Shishido, with a revenue of 10,000 koku. ‘The 
ove who was ruling at the time of the Muto Civil 
War met an unfortunate fate. He was sent as 
the representative of Prince Yoshiatsu of Mito, to 
attempt to arbitrate between the two factions ; but, 
becoming necessarily embroiled in the conflict, 
and happening thus to engage in battle with troops 
of the Shogunate, he became technically guilty of 
treason, ‘Then, through the persuasion of a friend, 
who hoped to arrange easy terms for him, he en- 
tered the enemy’s camp, and, being held a pri 
soner, was finally compelled to’ commit suicide by 
harakiri. He was, however, honoured with a burial 
in the cemetery of the Mito princes at Zuiriu. 

‘The toad from Shishido to Iwama (about 1 ri) 
was very good 5 but beyond that point it was very 
bad, so Uiat we had to make detours through the 
woods. The inevitable rain-storm came up; we, 
however, being well protected in the vehicles, es- 
caped a wetting; but the poor coolies were soaked 
through. The rain, however, did not last long ; 
and, when we entered Ishioka about balf-past ten 
o'clock, the sun was shining brightly. 

Ishioka is not a small town” with no great 
trades” but a fairly good sized and flourishing 
place of about 8,000 inhabitants. Among the large 
towns of Ibaraki ken, Mito, of course, takes first 
rank, T'suchiura second, and Ishioka third. It is 
the centre of the brewing industry, sake and shoyu, 
in Ibaraki, and ranks as one of the most flourish- 
ing in the Empire. It contains abont 3o large 
manufactories, one of which employs a steam rice- 
cleaner. ‘The yearly product of sake is 7,000 koku 
valued at 120,000 yen; of shoyu (soy) it is 10,000 
hoku, valued at go,000 yen. ‘The products are ex- 
potted chiefly to Mito and Tokyo, but also to other 
places. ‘The causes of the rise of these industries in 
that place are two,—the good quality of the rice and 
beans of those parts, and the purity of the water. 

Ishioka is also a market for rice, other grains, 
sillkeand tea. It is possible, that in the future the 
silk industry will become as flourishing as the 
brewing industry; for there is abundant capital, 
and the culture of sill-worms is becoming mo 
and more extensive. [he circulation of money 
very easy. The town contains a justice’s court, a 
police station, a bank; and it is the meeting place 
of four large 1oads,—from Shishido, from "Taka- 
hama, from Mito and from ‘Tsuchiura. [thas an 
appearance of neatness and gentility; and is, per- 
haps, comparatively the liveliest and wealthiest 
place in Ibaraki er. 

It has also an interesting history. 































































It was not 


known as Ishioka {ill 1869, but was previously | 


called Fuchin; and it was formeily the capital of 
Hitachi. It probably became the capital soon 
after Taikwa (645-650 A.D.), which was the first 
great period of governmental reformation s and it 
continued to hold that position till feudal times. 
From that time the governor of Hitachi usually lived 
there; although it seems that Taira Kunila lived 
in Ishida, of Makabe county, and his grand son, 
‘Yaiva Koremoto, in Mizumori. In 1427 the Baba 
family, a branch of Taira, having lost the Mito 
castle, which was then called Baba, retired to 
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Fuchiu, where they remained until Baba Kiyo 
moto, the last of the line, was overthrown by the 
army of the Satake family (1590). 

From that time it ceased to be an important 
place; and after the change of several princes it 
became in 1700 the dominion of Matsudaira 
Harima no Kami, younger brother of Mitsu- 
kuni, the second and famous Mito prince; and 
so remained till 1868. But its lord, who had 
a revenue of 20,000 koku, lived in Yedo, and had 
no castle, only a jinya, in Fuchiu. ‘The castle of 
Fuchiu, although it is said to have been built by 
Taira Kunika, was probably built by a later des- 
cendant, whose date is unknown, It was situated 
on the verge of the hill on which Ishioka is located ; 
but there are now no traces of it, except the m 
and terraces. On the spot where stood the finya 
of Matsudaira, now are located the Lower and the 
Higher Primary Schools of Ishioka. 

Since “in 737, after an. epidemic of smallpox 
(not previously known in Japan) had almost de 
cimated the population, the reigning sovereign, 
Shomu Tenno, decreed that in each province there 
should be erected a large monastery, to be called 
Kokubunji” such a temple was constructed in 
Fuchiu of Hitachi, perhaps, in 743 (2). It is 
said that it was a splendid building, with grounds 
measuring 100 cho, and with a seven-story pa 
yoda: for, “afterwards, on the occasion of a 
bad harvest, he [Shomu ‘Tenno] commanded 
the construction of seven storied payodas through 
out the country, one to each province” ‘The 
nunnery was in the western part of the town, 
which is even now called Nunnery Plain” (Wye 
ga hara), and where even now oid tiles may be 
found. “The mouastery was burned in the batile 
in which Baba Kiyomoto perished, and is said to 
have been rebuilt: but we cannot tell when it fell 
to the ground again. There are also two other 
Buddhist temples (Yakushido and Senjuin), built 
about the same time and of the same style. 

Sosha, a Shinto temple, is situated on the left 
side of the castle, and looks down on the rice- 
fields. It was formerly in the western part of the 
town, near the nunnery; but it was removed to its 
present location by Taira Norikuni, when he built 
the castle. This temple was built in the eighth ot 
ninth century, perhaps at the time when some 
Emperor planned to have also a Shinto temple in 
the capital of cach province. At ‘first it’ was 
independent and very powerful, but afterwards it 
seems to have become a tributary of Kashima ; 
for a certain priest of this temple received his rank 
feom the chief priest of Kashima; and there still 
remains an old programme of a Kashima Boat 
Festival. 

This temple contains many interesting relics 
and old documents, of which [ shall space to 
desctibe only a few. ‘The first is a document 
which was given to the priest of this temple by the 
officer of Hojo in Kamakura. This document 
asks for prayers for the repulsion of the Chinese 
invasion of the Gen dynasty. ‘The first invasion 
was repulsed in Koan (1278-1288), but this docu- 
ment is dated Showo (1298-1293). This seems 
to indicate that there must have been fears of a 
second invasion, which, however, is not recorded 
in history as having taken place. | Another relic is 
Satake Yoshinobu’s gumdai, “a fan used by mili- 
tary officers in. giving a command.” Wefind here 
also the gumbai of Ttino Narikage, who was a 
vassel of the Shishido family, and visited. the 
temple in Tensho (1573-1592). On the handle of 
this gumdai are rudely carved the following words, 
“ With this fan [have gained several victories.” 

But the most famous relic is the gumbai of the 
renowned general, Ota Ddkwan, who laid the 
foundations of Yedo castle. He was a wise, 
brave and learned man,” butin his youth was very 
ignorant. [canuot refrain from turning aside to 
relate a very interesting story about him. When 
he went out hunting one day a severe shower sud 
denly threatened, and a few drops began to fall, 
Therefore he went hastily into a village, and, 
knocking at a farmei’s door, asked to borrow tain- 
coats (nino). A beautiful girl came ont, ap- 
parently showing no signs of timidity, and siiently 
falling down on her knees, only stretched out 
toward him a branch of Yamabuké (the Kerria 
Japonica). He and his servants could not under- 
Stand her meaning, which was concealed in a 
punning reference to the following poem :— 

Nainye yaye 

Hana wa sxkedomo 

Yamabuki nomi no 

Hitotsu dan 

Naki zo kanashiij-— 
which translated literally means, “It is sad that, 
although the yellow rose sends forth seven or eight 
fold blossoms, it has not a single.seed.” But by 
a happy turn of m3 20 10 mino she tells him; 1 
am sorry that I have no tain coats?! He was so 
much astonished at the wit and learning of the 
peasant girl that he studied Japanese and Chinese 
literature very diligently, and finally became a 










































































famous poet. I is said that after a few years he 
sent to that peasant girl the following reply :— 
“ Isogazuba 

Nurezaramaji wo 

Tavioito no 

Ato yor haruru 

Noji’no murazame :— : 
which may be translated: If the taveller does 
not make haste, he may not get wet; for the 
shower of the rural districts clears off from behind 
him.” If youstudy deeply all the allusions of this 
teply, you will recognize that it is very apt and 
witty. 

When in a certain year of Eikyo (1429-1441) he 
was on his way to Mutsy, he passed through 
Fuchiu, and worshipped at’ this temple (Sdsha). 
At that time he contributed his gumbai, and wrote 
a poem :— 








Akebono no 
Tsuyn wa oku kamo, 
aki ya 

Sakaki-ba shiroki 
Natsu no yo no tsuki. 





“The dew of dawn had already settled upon the 
foliage of the sakaki [Cleyera: Faponica] of the 
holy fence, and the summer moon shines silvery.” 

‘This Shinto temple, though so ancient and once 
so famous, now ranks only as a village temple; 
but the present priest, named Ishizaki, is trying 
to have the rank raised. Recently many old docu 
ments have been discovered in the house of a 
farmer, belonging to an old family, in the village 
of Nodera, near Ishioka. These documents, it is 
said, throw great light on the history of Hitachi. 

‘Thanks to the kindness of Messrs, Kaneko, Ta- 
keishi and Kurisu, we had seen and heard m vof 
Ishioka, and should have been glad to investi 
gale those new documents: but, as my pass- 
port had expired with the month of August, 
T must be home again that night. Therefore 
about 3 p.m. we left Ishioka, and in three hours 
were again in Shishido, with one hour to wait for 
the last train to Mito. | On the road from Ishioka 
back to Shishido, we heard from one of our covlies 
an interesting tengu (sky-dog) story. It seems 
that just behind Iwama isan Atago-yama, one of 
the outlying hills of the Tsukuba range. On that 
hill formerly there were 12 shrines dedicated to 
fengu; but once upon a time another was added 
under ‘the following circumstances. In a temple 
at the front of Mount Tsukuba was a young boy, 
whose old mother often visited him. On one 
occasion, as she expressed a wish to see T'sushima, 
he agreed to take her; and, carrying her on his 
back, he flew very swiftly to Tsushima and back 
again, When they had returned to the temple, 
the boy said that, as he was very tired, he must 
yo to sleep awhile in the next room, but cau- 
tioned his mother not to look into the room, 
After a little his mother, moved by curiosity or 
auxiety, peeped in, and discovered a tengu, which 
at once flew away. At the next festival on Atago- 
yama, when the people of Iwama were prepaiing 
atray of food for each of the 12 tengu shrines, 
they teceived orders from the priest to prepare 13 
Uays, asa new tengu (presumably this boy) bad 
just come. ‘The neighbourhood of Iwama is said 
to abound in tengu and tales of tengu. 

When we reached Shishido, we called upon Mr. 
Tamochi Shishido, a lineal descendant from the 
family which founded the place. He had been 
reported to be in the possession of some very an 

ient relics of the family, and also, of course, to be 
the best posted man upon the history of the place. 
We found him a courteous and polished old gen- 
tleman, who would have been pleased to show us 
the relics, but for the fact that they were not all in 
his house at the time. We agreed, therefore, to 
visit him again, but the other day he very kindly 
came to Mito with many telics, and related to us 
a very interesting history. 

The founder of his family was Shido Tomoye, 
the tenth son of the celebrated Yoshitomo by a 
concubine, named Hatta no Tsubs In 1159, 
when his father was overthrown by ‘Taira, he was 
young, and took refuge in Kumano of Kii, under 
the protection of bis maternal grandfather Hatta 
Munetsuna, Prince of Shimotsuke. It seems that 
he was then adopted by his grandfather, and 
hence took the name, Hatta Tomoye. When 
Yoritomo raised his banner against the tyrannical 
Heiji, Hatta Tomoye joined him, and served in 
battles in the west, under his brothers, Yoshitsune 
and Notiyori, Afterwards, when Yoritomo at- 
tacked Fujimura Yatsubhira, the Prince of Mutsu 
who protected Yoshitsune when the latter feil 
under the displeasure of Yoritomo, ‘Tomoye 
become one of the generals of the Tokaido army 
and gained many victories, He received a 
dominion of nominally about 67,000 koku, of really 
about 150,000 koku, in Hitachi, and the same 
amount in Aki, He lived in Shishido, where he 
also died, and lies buried in the grounds of a 
temple, which he founded, but which is now in 



























































otal ruin, He was a great favourite of Yoritomo, 
and received from him a very fine sword, which is 
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now in the possession of Mr. Shishido. ‘This 
sword, about two shakw aud eight sn in length, ts 





called Roku-suhama no katana, because on one 
side of the blade appears that emblem of the 
family. he ch, tee roku is said to have been 
derived from the name of Rokusongo Tsunemoto, 
the first ancestor of Genji. : 

Tomoye’s first son, named ‘Tomoshige, became 
the ancestor of the Oda family, and lived in Hojo 
(at the foot of Mount Tsukuba), where for several 
centuries his descendants were vety powerful. 
‘The fifth son, Tomohisa, was very brave and loyal, 
and in the contest of Shokyu(?) between the ex- 
Emperor Gotoba and the Hojo family, he sided with 
the former, and, being defeated, committed suicide 

he fourth son, Lyemasa, became the heir of the 
main family ; and his son, Lyeyoshi, was also brave. 
Once when hunting on horse back, he killed with 
a single arrow a wild boar which came rushing to- 
wards him. om this time he always used 
banner on which were inscribed the figures of a 
wild boar and the sun, ‘This relic is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Shogoro Maiye, a remote descendant 
of the Shishido family, and now a member of the 
Ibaraki Legislaiure. The horse which Lyeyoshi 
used to ride was a very fine and strong animal, 
which is said to have gone from Shishido to Kama- 
kura and back in one da Bat as that distance is 
more than 200 miles, we must be a little sceptical 
about the truth of the story! At any rate, the 
horse, named Gyokuren, fell dead by the roadside 
at Iwama on its way back from Kamakura ; and its 
tomb may now be seen on that spot. 

After the tenth generation a prince, named lye- 
moto, removed to Aki, where he built a castle for 
permanent residence. Thus the family became 
divided into two branches—the Aki branch and 
the Hitachi branch. It is said that the descend- 
ants of the former branch still live in Aki da 
letter sent from Aki to Hitachi about 1700 to in- 
quire into the genealogical connection between the 
descendants of the two branches, is still possessed 
by Mr, Shishido. 

‘After two or three generations the Hitachi 
family began to decline; and finally in 1599, when 
the sixteenth prince, Yoshinaga, was in power, the 
castle of Shishido was destroyed by Satake Yoshi- 
nobu, who, however, was liberal enough to give 
Yoshinaga a domain of 6,700 koku at Ehigashima, 
in Makabe county, whither the Shishido family 
removed. The document which gives the assessed 
value of each village in that domain is now in the 
possession of Me. Shishido. 

When Yoshinaga’s son, Yoshimasa, was the 
master, the Satake family were removed by lye: 
yasu to Ugo, and wanted Voshimasa to go with 
them. But he declined, and, becoming a rénin, 
ended a gloomy life in the vicinity of Shishido. 
His son, Yoshio, died without an heir, so that the 
male line became extinct: but a daughter of Yo- 
shinaga had married a samurai, named Sugimoto 
Yoshizumi, who was born in Echizen and af 
wards became a vassal of the Izumo Prince, 
Matsudaira Dewa no Kami, a grandson of lye- 
yasu. After the death of Yoshio, all the vassals 
of the Hotta [Shishido] family consulted together, 
recognized Yoshizumi as the legal heir of the 
family, and sent all the relics to him, 

‘The descendants of Yoshizumi lived in Yedo, 
and served as common vassals of the Prince of 
Hirose, a branch of the Dewa family. Alter 
the Revolution the present master of the family, 
that is, Mr. Tamochi Shishido, the twenty-eighth 
generation from Tomoye, went down to the town of 
Hirose, in Izamo, where he lived four years, and 
then came back to “the old homestead,” Shishido, 
Mr. Shishido says that he ned to the old home 
under promise from Mr. Maiye and other vassals 
of the family to support; but that, after he had 
received such support for three years, he declined 
any further aid. In Shishido and vicinity there 
are now about 200 families, who were subjects of 
this family. Mr. Shishido, though now far ad- 
vanced in yeats, lives as a merchant in Shistido. 

The first ancestor of the Maiye family was Hotta 
Iyehida, younger brother of Mochitomo, the ninth 
prince of the main family. ‘The Maiye branch 
used to live in a castle of the same name in Makabe 
(2) county; but, after the fall of Shishido castle, 
they went to Ebigashima with Yoshinaga, and 
then removed to Dewa. In 1614 they came back, 
18 vassals in all, to the place of the old castle, 
and became farmers, and afterwards daikwan 
(agents). “From Iyehide to Shogoro ave nineteen 

rations. 

There are many other documents which Mr, 
Shishido and Mr. Maiye kindly exhibited tous, 
and, which, if carefully studied, might throw con- 
siderable light on local and national history; but 
lack of time prevented fin ther investigations: 

Mito, October rst, 1899. CLE 
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THE CASE OF MR. A. R. COLQUHOUN. 
cee 


Mr. A. R. Colquho 








1 is well-known by name at 
least to mist people in the East, and to many of 
one readers he is probably known personally, for 
he acted as correspondent of The Times in China 
during the war between France and China, He 
is also known for his explorations in Souther 
China, and for his advocacy of the scheme for a 
railway from the coast of Burmal through the 
han States to the China fronier. Originally 
engineer in the Indian Pablic Works Department, 
in 1885, on the annexation of Upper Burmah, 
he was, on account of the active interest which he 
had long taken in the region, invited to join 
the service being formed to administer the new 
province, and he received a very high past in that 
service. Last spring it came like a thunderclap 
on many to learn that this gentleman, one of the 
most distinguished men in the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, had been dismissed, for this was what the 
couse taken by the Authorities practically came 
to, although it was nominally a te-transter from 
Barmah to the Public Works Department. ‘The 
surprise was still greater when it became known 
thal this strong step was due toa private letter 
having fallen into official hands. Mr. Colquhoum 
immediately took leave of absence home, and laid 
the case before the Secretary of State by way of 
appeal. While he was awaiting the result, which 
came only recently, he was olfered a high ap- 
pointment by the South African” Company. in 
Mashonaland, and there he is at the present mo- 
ment. ‘The decision of the Indian Government on 
the appeal is adverse to Mr. Colquhoun, and 
although Lord Cross mav revise or modify this, 
Mr. Colquloun’s official Indian career is cloved. 
From the mass of correspondence on the subject 
which is under our hands, we propose giving. our 
readers letters which will form a clear narrative of 
this curions episode. But one other word by way 
of introduction isnecessary, Mr, Moylan, to whom 
the letter which led to all the trouble is addressed, 
is a barrister at Rangoon and correspondent of 
The Times there. For five years his letters and 
telegrams to that journal “have been hostile to 
the local Government, sometimes indeed violently 
so. We pass no opinion on this, but merely 
record the fact. The local officials, being but men, 
have retorted whenever the opportunity appeared 
favourable, and there has been a kind of inter- 
necine war in which, so far, the correspondent 
has not come off worst. Now it was to this 
gentleman, the incammation of all that is hatetul 
to the official world, that the first letter was ad 
dressed, and this was the letter that fell into the 
hands of Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the Chief Com- 
missioner, On the same day Mr. Culgutioun wrote 
two letters, one to Sir Charles, one w Me. Moy- 



















































































lan. How it came about does not greatly matter, 
but Sir Chatles received both, Here is the first 
letter, the cause of all the woe, dated from Mogrk, 





the of the Ruby Mines District, of which 
Mr. Colquhoun was chief administrative officer:— 
“ Mogok, 30,1, 1889. 

“My pear Moyzay,—I. Yours of 18th to hand, 
returning letter from Mr. Walter and Macgregor, 
(Zimes manager and its correspondent jcutta,) 

“2. [guessed that the reference to A. P. Mac 
Donnell “(Home Secretary in Calcutta) should 
have been as you explain, Tam glad that he is 
likely to come. and that he is an intimate friend of 
yours. 

“3 Daly’s management of the Nosthern Shan 
States is a scandal, He works direct with the 
Chief Commissioner. Hildebrand, and the Com. 
missioner, Northern Div (Col. Stover) are 
quite ignored, Fancy the political charge of all 
the Notthern States, with a population of some 
2,000,000 people, and relations wih 
frontier, entrusted to a young lieutenant, 
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require an experienced man, the best to be had— 
say Hildebrand or Parrott. When relerence is 
made to this by you or Hannay (proprietor 
Rangoon Gazette) see that information cannot be 





laced to me. 

“4. Tyrite to McDonald (late of Zhe Times) 
losday, re appointinent of Symes, alse re Thirkell 
White's late acting appeintinent, which doubtiess 
means he is to be soon again asa Coninis 
sioner. ‘The insuirection in the Yaw district 
a bad business, and from what one hears Eyte was 
badly treated 
Regarding affairs in this part of the world, 
grams will have kept you fairly well in 
formed regarding the very. serious movement 
which has been stopped by my action in gan 
ing Momeit (capital) and in delivering a severe 
blow to the advance band (300) of Saw Yannine 
when within eight miles of the capital, 

“Lwited you for advice as to an aiticle in 22nd 
issue of Mandalay Herald. 1 enclose you cop 



































of correspondence between myself and C 





(Chief Commissioner, Sir Charles Crosthwaite) 
which will show you how T have been treated im 
this matter, ‘The military authorities were annoyed 
because T sted on holding and maintaining 
Momeit, and have tried to put down the ‘ill. 
considered enterprise? of Nugent (a young officer 
who has just been killed) on the 14th to my score, 
He was expressly forbidden by me to undett 
any operations, ‘The successful blow delivered on 
€ 1gth to this band shows “how litte of 
nterprise? there was in attacking Mobong 
Colonel Suover dropped me in the matter, ard [ 
received orders not to send troops or police in 
future to Momeit (Stale) without orders. This 
was unfortunate for him, as ‘Twinnge (in Moweit 
State, near river) was attacked and burnt on the 
2and, and the C.C. wired me the information, and 
1 had to telegraph to Colonel Steover for his 
orders instead of acting promptly. Iwas actually 
in Momeit (capital) from 29th December to 
evening of gid January, with nine military police 
(four of them ill) before the detachment called for 
by me came, and after that the A.A.O.M.G. re- 
called it, but I kept them there. You can judge 
from this the encouragement received by me for 
ings promptly and successfully. D. has been 
since last June endeavouring to gain the submission 
of Khan Heaing, Saw Yaunine, and Mainlong 
Nga Naung, with the result that the whole bor- 
ders are up. He seems to have been fooled to the 
top of his bent by the Sawbwas of Thibaw and 
Taunybaing, who were to get these men in. Heis 
e Sir Oracle” with C.C., Thirleell White, &c. 
VW. is a great chum of his. Even with a good 
man wouble will come; how much more with a 
green, self-sufficient lad in charge! The whole N.E, 
frontier should be strengthened 3 we should meddle 
as little as pessible with Chins, Kachins, and other 
hill tribes, and and not allow ourseives to be led 
to expeditions into most difficult hill country, 
“Yours very tuly, 
(Signed) 










































“A. R. Coraunoun. 

“P.S.—The proposed establishment of a post 
at Lashio, under Daly, with a few hundied raw 
military police (newly enlisted) is a veritable piece 
of madness. It would be 12 days beyond oue 
outposts, and no communication kept up. 

(Signed) — “ALR.C. 

“Glad to hear Eddis has joined you. I know his 
brother, a very guod fellow at Calcutta.” 

‘This letter was posted, and the next the writer 
heard of it was a note from the Private Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, dated Mandalay, 
Febuary 4th, 1889, which ran as follows — 

“Tam to say that you enclosed in your letter 
| under reply a letter to Mr. Moylan. As this letter 
as vot in an envelope, Sir Chatles Crosthwaite 
thought it was intended for his perusal, and begat 
lo read it before he perceived the nature ot ils 
contents. Sir Charles Crosthwaite has no desire 
to take advantage of an accident, although he 
considers the disloyalty and treachery evidenced 
by your letter deserve little consideration. [tis 
however, a question of public importance that 
officers should act honestly and loyally towards 
the Government they are serving, and that the 
Government should know the character of the niet 
serving under it, and therefore the letter, witha 
statement of the manner in which it came into his 
hands, and a copy of this letter, has been submitted 
to bis Excellency the Viceroy, by Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite.” 

Mr. Colquthoun, who appears to be a free and 
easy going sort of person, took until March 18th 
to reply, and then this 1s what he wrote, 

Mogok, 181i March, 1882. 

In reply to your letter dated 4th Febru 
T would bey to submit this my protest 
contents of a private letter, addressed to a private 
friend, accidentally reaching a wrong person, being 
used against me. 

Phe letter in question when despaiched was 
closed in elope addressed Ly me to the 
dress nus faithfully, 

(Signed) “A. R. Conaunouy. 
At this point we may drop out the bulk of the 



































































correspondence. Mr. Colgu sailed mp0 
hy the Government of Ind 1 explanatio, 
and the result was that he was found guilty ef 
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tion 





aidination, was degraded to a mise: pol 
in bis obt branch of the service, and was 
told that he barely escaped dis 
as we have is veture to Englau 
the preparation of the following elaborate exis 
nation, which has now proved equally futile. I 
justice to Mr. Colquhoun we give this in fo 

vom A. R. Cocaunoun, late Deputy Com 
of the Raby Mines, Burne: 

11 of India, 
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inissio 
To the Secrerary to the Govern 

Home Departm: nt, Calcutta 

11, St. Bernard's Crescetth 

Edinburgh, 20th November, 1389 

Siz,—With reference to the orders of the 
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Government of India removing me from my ap- 
ntment of Deputy-Commissioner in the Burma 
Commission, and remanding me to the position 
in the Department of Public Works which [held 
hefore 1886, I have the honour to submit the 
following lurther facts and explanations, in the 
hope that the Government will be pleased to re- 
consider my case. 

2. For the convenience of reference I annex 
copies of all the previous correspondence in my 
possession connected with the subject. Tam placed 
at a great disadvantage by not having been 
supplied with copies of the letters addressed by 
the Chief Commissioner of Burma to the Govern- 
ment of India on my case. 

3. Lmust premise by stating that Lam intimately 
acquainted with Messrs. Waiter, McDonald, and 
Macgregor, who are personal friends of mine. 
Mr. Hannay of Rangoon I have known for eighteen 
years. Before my appointment to the Burma 
Commission I was, while on leave granted by the 
Secretary of State, employed by The Times ona 
mission in China’ for two years, On being ap- 
pointed Depnty-Comissioner in Burma, I promised 
Sir Charles Bernard that I would in future abstain 
from acting as a Press correspondent. 

T beg that these facts may be kept clearly 

4. Tdesire again to call attention to the fact that T 
have been condenmed for what I wrote in a private 
letter to a private friend, which letter accidentally 
fell into the hands of the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma, I venture respectfully to renew my protest 
ayainst the contents of such a letter being used 
against me, and to submit that the fact of its being 
addressed to Mr. Moylan, who is a barrister in 
Iaige practice, as well as’ The Times correspon 
dent at Rangoon, in no way deprives it of its 
character of a private communication, The letter 
was essenitiaily a private letter to an intimate 
acquaintance, from whom [was asking legal 
advice, and, as [shall presently show, was not in. 
tended to be used by hin in his capacity of a 
journalist. Tf the language is somewhat hot and 
unguarded, I would urge that the peculiar circum 
stances under which it was written, when (as'T ex. 
plained in my letter to. the Secretary to the Ch 
Commissioner of 29th April, 1889) L was smarting 
under an unjustifiaile attack, were exceptional. 

5._ In his letter No. 569, of 25th March, 1889. 
the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Bui 
invited me “to submit any explanation you might 
lice to offer of your conduct. in infringing the 
standing orders contained in the Home Depart 
ment Circular No. 30 1267-76, dated 16th August, 
1884, and in violating the pledge given by you tothe 
Secretary to the Governmentof India in ihe Home 
Department, dated the 24th December, 1887.” 

No reference was made to the notification dated 
goth Angust, 1843, or the resolution No. 22 A, 
dated 3rd June, 1885, which have been quoted in 
the despatch of the Government of India reviewing 
iny case. Of these I had no knowledge whatever. 
Thad never seen even the orders of 16th August, 
1884, until a copy reached me with the letter No. 
569, dated 25th March, calling upon me for an 
explanation, My whole knowledge on the subject 
of officials corresponding with the Press had been 
confined to the knowledye that officials were bound 
not to communicate State secrets or to male public 
matiers coming to their knowledge in their official 
position, which were intended to be confidential 
and not to be made public. 

I submitted such explanation as I considered 
was required in letter No. 569, on 29th April, 1889, 
and to this letter I now beg leave to refer, as it is 
clear that I then wrote under a complete misap- 
prehension of the nature and full extent of the 
faults attributed to me, which has led Government 
to act under a complete misapprehension of my 
case. 1 considered, and [ submit that on the 
natural construction of Mr. ‘Thirkell White's letter 
of 25th March, 1889, T was justified in considering 
that [ was not required to do move than offer an 
explanation of an alleged breach of the Government 
Orders of 16th August, 1884, by me in communi- 
cating with Mr. Moylan, and accordingly L con 
tented myself with stating how the letter came to be 
written by me, and [did not think it necessary to go 
into an explanation of the body of the letier itself, 

Had I appreciated or anticipated the full extent 
of the unfavourable impression produced by my 
letter to Mr. Moylan, [ should have submitted a 
reply of a much more detailed character than that 
of the 2gth April, and should have gone through 
the letter in question sentence by sentence, in place 
of confining myself to 4 general reply to what I 
conceived to be a general charge. I certainly had 
no idea of the serious misconceptions entertained 
by Government respecting the meaning of the 
references contained in the letter to Mr. Moy 
and there was nothing in Mr. ‘Thirkell White's 
letter to suggest the extent of the explanations 
expected from me. These misconceptions and the 
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extreme view taken by Governmen, re uot! theme was no impropriety in send 
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known to or realised by me until, after ny arcival 

1 England, I received and considered the letter 
dated “3rd August from the Secretary to. the 
Governinent of India to the Chief Commissioner, 
It now appears that the Government of India have 
putan altogether incorrect construction upon the 
contents of my letter to Mr, Moylan, and without 
giving me any opportunity of explan have 
come to the conclusion that it proves Twas in 
constant communication upon official matters with 
The Times correspondent.” In order to show 
that my letter to Mr. Moylan will not bear such 
construction, it is necessary that I should go 
throngh it paragraph by paragraph. 

6. In the first paragraph of the letter to Mr. 
Moylan [ refer to letters fom Messrs, Walter and 
Macgregor returned to me by Mr. Moylan, and in 
the fourth paragraph T state that I had written to 
Me. MacDonald re appointment of Symes,” ete, 
‘The Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, in his letter of 31d August, appends 
the temarks in the margin to these names. C# Mr, 
Walter, the proprietor, Mr. Macgregor, the Cal- 
cutta correspondent, and Mr. MacDonald, the 
sub-manager, of The Times, are, itis presumed, 
the gentlemen referred to.”) 

‘These assumptions are correct, but the inference 
drawn fron them, that Lwas in communication with 
these gentlemen pon official matters, is gratuitous, 
and in fact erroneous. ‘The letter from Mr. Wal 
ter was a ptivate letter acknowledging the receipt 
of a Shan gong [had sent him, So faras know, 
uone of the members of The Zimes staff ever com- 
ate with Mr. Walter on 
with that paper, and as far as his name is eoncern- 
ed any interence to my detriment is absolutely 
unjustified, ‘The letter trom Mr. Macgregor was 
Iso a purely private ove, written to me from Eng 
land, where he then was, and has been ever since. 
[believe moreover asa fact that dining his absence 
fiom India he has not written or inspired anything 
in Zhe Times or any other newspaper. T sent 
those wo letters to Mr. Moylan as one friend 
sends to another letters in,which the latter is in- 
terested. They contained wo information on 
official matters, My letter to Mr. MacDonald was 
also a private one, “It is true that init T criticised 
certain appointments that had recently been made, 
but these were appointments which had been made 
public, and on which I venture to submit [hada 
right to my privaie opinion, and to express it 
privately to any friend. Me, MacDonald is one 
of my most valued friends. [was writing to him 
privately, and refering as a matter of gossip to 
things which were, or might be known to all the 
world, and cettainly were known to everyone in 
Burma. That this gossip was understood by him 
to be private, and not intended for any Press pur- 
poses is fully proved by the fact that they were never 
referred to The Times, directly or indiveetly. It 
would have caused me extieme surprise and 
annoyance had there been any public reference of 
the kind, Mr. MacDonald treated my letter in 
the spirit in which it was written, viz, as a purely 
private communication between friend 

7. Lnow deal with the third paragraph, quoted 
on margin, This must be taken together with the 
fifth paragraph. (Daly's management of the 
vorth Shan States is a scandal. He works divect 
with the Chief Commissioner, Hildebrand and 
the Commissioner, Northern Division (Colonel 
Strover), are quite ignored. Fancy the political 
charge of all the Northern States, with a population 
of some 2,000,000 people, and relations with Chinese 
flontier, intusted to a young lieutenant. ‘They 
require an experienced man, the best to be had— 
say Hildebrand or Parrott, When reference is 
made to this by you or Hannay see that informa- 
tion cannot he traced to me.” 
rclosures (1) and (2) dated rgth and goth 
January. 

In the Mandalay Herald of 220d January a 
most unjastiiable and fivellous attack had been 
made upon me with relerence to tie Momei 
cident, charging me with being responsible for the 
death of Lieut, Nugent under highly dispraceful 
circumstances. (This incident is referred to in 
paragiaph § of my letter of 25th April, aud cor- 
respondence in connection therewith is annexed, 
w which [would invite attention.) Upon the ar- 
ticle coming to my knowledge I felt the matter 
very keenly, and at once telegraphed to Mr. Moy. 
lan, in his capacity of barvister, for advice as to 
ig legal proceedings against the Mandalay 
Herald, and at the same time wrote to him on the 
subject. Lalso wrote to Mr. Hannay, telling him 
what Lhad done, and asking him in my behalf wo 
see and consult: Mr, Moylan on the subject. ‘Lo 
yut Mi, Moylan fully in possession of the facts, so 
that he might advise me effectually, it was neces 
sary that P should send him tie private correspon- 
denice on the subject, which had passed between 
the Chief Commissioner and myself. 1 submit 
g him these 
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confidentially under those peculiar circumstances. 
It was for the same season that I gave my privato 
opinion as to the reason of the turbulent state of 
the adjoining disticts, which gave tise to the 
situation upon which Thad taken action to defend 
Momeit. LE warned Mr. Moylan as I did, believ- 
ing that he and Mr, Hannay would be of my opi- 
nion on the subject, aud might thoughtlessly, in 
the course of conversation, support their opinion 
by referring tomine. It has uot been suggested, 
nor is ita fact, that information based upon the 
private documents sent to Mr. Moylan, or upon 
the references in my letter, was published in Zhe 
Times or elsewhere. They were sent to him as, 
for the moment, my legil adviser, and they w 
teated by him as strictly private and confidential. 

8. Paragraph § of my letter to Mr. Moylan 
begins with the passaye quoted on margin, 
(Regarding affairs in this part of the world, my 
telegrams will have kept you fairly well informed 
regarding the very serious movement which bas 
heen stopped by my action in gartisoning Momeit 
(capital) and in delivering a severe blow to the 
advance band (300) of Saw Yanuine when near, 
within 8 miles of the capital.”) + 

It is evident that these words have produced an 
unfavourable impression on the Government, and 
yet they do notin the least bear the construction 
puton them. Itis true that I openly sent occasional 
telegrams to Mr. Moylan, but these telegrams were 
in every case mere details of events of public 
interest and notoriety which had happened in or 

my district, such as defeats of dacoits, ete, 
which would have become known to him a day or 
two later had T not telegraphed. They in fact 
simply contain such news of events as is con- 
stanly communicated to the press by civil and 
vilitary officers throughout Burma, and it has 
never been considered that such communications 
involve any breach of official rules or obligations. 
Ou the contrary, I believed and still believe that 
they are regarded as useful in preventing the 
spread of unfounded and alarmist rumoursamongst 
the public, by securing the prompt publication of 
correct information, If all the telegrams which I 
sent to Mr, Moylan were inspected they would 
fully bear out this assertion of their nature. It 
would be seen that none of them were intended to 
or in fact did, throw discredit upon members of 
the Commission or the administration of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

9. As to the concluding sentences of my letter 
to Mr. Molyan, while again expressing my regret 
that [should have been led to make use of some- 
what intemperate language regarding the gentle- 
men therein mentioned, I have to submit that the 
expressions were used in a. purely private letter 
written by one friend to another under the peculiar 
civeumstances alieady explained, and never in- 
tended to be seen by a third party, and that there 
is nothing in them to prove that Twas ‘in constant 
communication upom official, matters with The 
Times coirespondent,” or that I was ‘in the habit,” 
of supplying him with information intended to 
throw discredit on the local administration, or that 
anything Lever wrote to him was used for that 
putpose. [wrote to him with all the freedom of 
an aggrieved man placing his case fully before his 
counsel. [submit that there is no rule which 
prevents an official from entertaining or expressing 
in private his opinion of his brother officers, and ex- 
pression of that sort cannot surely be brought within 
a regulation tending to enforce official secrecy. 

10. Having now submitted a complete and de- 
tailed explanation of the references in the leter, I 
would invite particular attention to the passages 
on margin from the letter of the Secretary to the 
Government of India dated 3rd August. (These 
passages prove beyond question that Mr. Colqu- 
houn was in constant communication upon official 
matters with The Times correspondent ; that in one 
instance, at all events, he had sent to Mr. Moylan, 
certain confidential documents which he had re- 
ceived from you, and that the information which 
he was inthe habit of supplying to Mr. Moylan 
was intended to throw discredit upon the conduct 
of members of the Burmese Commission, serving 
in other parts of the Province, and upon the ad- 
ministration of the Chief Commissioner, 

“Tf there could be any doubt as to Mr 
houn’s consciousness that he was acting ina 
manner disloyal to his official superiors, and 
inconsistent with the rules of the service, that doubt 
emoved by his i ion to Mr. Moylan that 
in the event of any reference to the subject of his 
communication being made in Zhe Zimes or the 
Rangoon Gasetie, of which Mv, Hannay is editor, 
care should be taken to prevent the information 
from being traced to him.”) These passages do me 
setiousinjustice. Whateverother unfavourablecon- 
clusions may be drawn from the single letter of zoth 
Jan., 1889, addressed to Mr. Moylan, I positively 
assert that I was not,as a matler of fact, in constant, 
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correspondent, and it is not the case that I was in 
the habit of supplying to Mr. Moylan information 
intended to throw discredit upon the conduct of 
members of the Burmese Commission,” etc. I 
may point out that the very extract quoted from 
the letter in the second of the above paragraplis is 
in itself evidence, which may be described as cor 
clusive, that the letter was not one of a number or 
series, but an exceptional one, and that it did not 
form pait of a regular and systematic correspond 
ence. Had the latter been the case, the injunction 
to secrecy would not have been necessary. ‘This 
point I would impress on the attention of the Go- 
vernment, because it is manifest, from the passages 
quoted on margin, that Government believes I was 
constantly communicating to Mr, Moylan private 
information of the kind contained in the letter to 
him, and that Iam ina laige, or atleast in some, 
degree responsible for the statements and repre 
sentations hostile to the Local Government of 
Burma which Mr, Moylan has supplied to Zhe 
Times. 1 beg in the clearest and most emphatic 
terms to disclaim any knowledge or privity of such 
statements or representations until I saw them in 
print, and to gtate that [ took no part, direct ot 
indirect, in connection with their preparation or 
publication, Far from this being the case, it is 
known (and I believe to Mr, Moylan) that I dis- 
approved of many of the telegrams which he com- 
municated to Zue Times. 

‘The injunction to secrecy is explained in para- 
graph 7 of this leter.  T maintain that it is a very 
ordinary one in private correspondence, that it was 
natural under the circumstances, and that it has 
been misunderstood, as such references in private 
letters are liable to be misinterpreted Ly strangers 
to the parties and the correspondence. 

11, L invite reference to Messis. Walter, Mac 
Donald, Macgregor, Moylan, and Hannay, on the 
above statement referring to them, and’ annex 
copies of correspondence which has passed between 
Mr, Hannay and myself. 

12. I would beg to call attention to the extraor- 
dinary severity of (he undeserved punishment which 
has been inflicted upon me—a_ punishment which 
falls only one degree short of the extreme official 
penalty of dismissal from the public service, The 
Governor-General in Council, while testifying to 
the fact that during my employment in the Burma 
Commission I have “on many occasions exhibited 
energy and courage,” has not only branded me 
with the stigma of disloyally and insubordination, 
which is wholly undeserved, but thas also directed 
my removal from the Commission, and has re 
manded we to the position which [ occupied in the 
Public Works Department four years ago—a step 
equivalent to the immediate loss of salary to the 
extent of about Rs. 800 per mensem, uot to speak 
of the loss of future prospects. By my reversion I 
am practically deprived of about four years? senio- 
rity, and am placed below many officers of that 
department. who were previously iny juniors. 
Such a sentence is little, if at all, short of pro- 
fessional ruin. It practically puts an end to all pro- 
spect of advancement in the Government service, 
and, byaffixing an undeserved stigma on my name, 
makes it difficult for me lo open a new cateer tor 
myself in any other direction, By my suspension, 
and the publicity which it has given to my alleged 
offence, | have already suffered very seriously. 

Until this blow fell upon me Thad hoped that my 
services through many years under the Govern. 
mentof India, some ofa special character, for which 
Thave received the approval of the Government of 
India and Secretary of State, together with the 
services I have endeavoured to render to British 
Commerce, and for which the leading mercantile 
communities at home and in the East have on 
various occasions invited special recognition at the 
hands of the Government, would eventually be + 
warded by some marl of distinction. Instead of 
that I fird myself suddenly branded with undeserved 
ignominy, and disgraced in the eyes of my brother 
officials and of the public. 

13. [repeat in the most solemn manner that the 
Vveruinent has totally misapprehended my posi 
tion in consection with Mr. Moylan. Lwas never 
in communication with him, or any one else (except 
on the one occasion reterred to in paragraph 7 of 
my letter of 2gth April, with the direct’ approval 
of the Chief Commissioner), of official matters, 
either knowing or believing or expecting that such 
communcations would be the subjects of statements 
in the public press, [wrote to him, as T wrote to 
Mr. Walter, Mr. MacDonald, and Mr. Macgregor, 
as privale friends and no more, ‘The circumstance 
that these gentlemen happened in one capacity or 































































































another to be associated with Zhe Zimes in no way 
altered the character of these letters. They were 


intended to be private, and no more, ‘They were 
regarded and Ueated as private by those who 
received them, and never in any other manner. A 
private letter as I respectfully submit, does not 
cease to be private because tle person to whom it 
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is addressed happens to be conn ed with the 
Press, any more than it would cease to be unofficial 
because the person to whom it was addressed was 
an official, Thad nothing to do with Mr. Moylan’s 
opinions and comments on affairs in Burma, and 
I did not approve of many of them. ‘The Govern. 

nt has misjudged my case under a complete 
misapprehension of some refer sin the letter 
to Mr. Moylan—seferences which were quite clear 
tohim, as they were to me, but which, like most 
references in other private letters, are liable to be 
misunderstood when read by those for whose eyes 
they were tiever intended. 

14. [would therefore most respectiully request 
that the whole facts of the case may be again 
taken into consideration in the light of the further 
explanations now given, and that the Government 
will be pleased to withdraw the orders contained 
in Home Department letter No. 1,357 of id. 
August, 1889, and to direct my restitution to the 
position of Deputy-Commissioner which I held 
prior to that date. If, however, Government 
should still be of opinion that I should be punished 
for having written the letter to Mr. Moylan, 
then having tegard to the citumstances under 
which it was written, and to the fact that it 
was not addressed to him as Times correspon- 
dent, but in his capacity of my legal adviser, 
and that it does not bear the interpretation which 
which has been put upon it, I would submit that 
my unintentional breach of official cules would 
have been sufficiently punished by an_ official 
censure, and that the stigma of disloyalty and 
insubordination may be withdrawn, and that IT 
may be re-gazetted to the rank of Deputy Com- 
missioner, or else be permitted to retire from the 
Government service on such a special pension as 
Government may think fit under the special 
circumstances to grant. [have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant. 

A. R. Coraunoun. 

This correspondence is in a sense trayic enough. 
An element of comedy is lent (o it by Mr. Moylan, 
who did not get his letter, and who thereupon 
addressed the following lively epistle to the Gov- 
emment of India 

“Sir, have become aware that_a private 
letter, addressed to me by Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, 
has been intercepted by Sir Charles Crosthwaite, 
and that he has detained it, and kept it in his 
possession for some months, I do not give 
detailed evidence of these statements at present 
because T aim informed that the Government of 
India have evidence of the facts before them. If, 
however, the Government of India require any 
evidence of the detention of the letter, Iam 
prepared to furnish ample proof of the fact.” 

“L thereupon addressed the following letter to 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite :-— 

“From E.K. Moylan, to HT. White, Chief 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner :— 

“Sir,—It bas come to my knowledge that the 
Chief Commissioner has intercepted and. detained 
for some time a letter addressed to me by Mr. A.R. 
Colquhoun, ‘That letter I have been informed on 
the best authority was posted by Mr. Colquhoun 
at Mogok in an envelope addressed to me. 

« [have now to call upon the Chief Commissioner 
to immediately send me the letter in question, 
which he had no right whatever to detain, 

To avoid confusion and delay, and in case 
the Chief Commissioner should have intercepted 
and opened, or have in his possession other letters 
addressed to me, Lbeg to state that the letter I 
asked for is one dated Mugok, goth January, 1889 

“Au early seply will oblige me, as I desire, it 
the letter is not at once sent me, to take oiler steps. 

“Yous, &e, (Signed) “E. K. Monyan.”” 

“T believe the Government of Tndia are aware 
that Mr. Colquhoun has solemnly deelared that he 
posted the letter in question at M. 
cuvelope addressed to me. Ov 
Tam informed that Sit Charles Crasthwaite asserts 
that the letter fell inte his hands owing to tts having 
heen placed by mistake in an envelope addressed 
to him, and sent to hint thre 
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“TL submit that whether Mr. Colquhoun's plain 
and straight forward. statement is believed or Six 
Charles. Crosthwaite’s apocryphal story. be ac 
cepted, it makes absolutely no difference as to my 
tight to have the letter given up to me. The 
question of whether Sir Charles Crosthwaite did 
or did not open a letter addressed to another per 
son can merely affect the question of the nature 
and extent of the offence which he hay committed. 
Even if Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s statement is 
tine, it can afford no justification for now detain. 
ing iy lever. 

“On this question I would desire briefly to point 
ont that every person who detains a posted letter 
is liable to two Higorous iaprisonment 
with a fine. Sir Charles Crosthwaite has, there- 
fore, tendered himself liable to severe punishment, 
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“T have, therefore, to ask the Government of 
India to direct Sir Charles Crosthwaite inmedia. 
Lely to deliver up to me the letter written to me by 
Mr. A. R, Colquhoun, 

“Tshould have before now prosecuted Siv Charles 
Crosthwaite ina criminal court but thatsome legal 
difficulties might arise. 

“T have further to ask the Goverment of India 
to grant me sanction to prosecute Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite criminally for the gross and flagrant 
breach of the law he has committed, 

(Signed) E. K. Mornay 

By way of conclusion to the whole matter we 
may add that ultimately Mr. Moylan was informed 
that he could prosecute Sir Charles Crosthwaite ii 
he wished (which he has been prudent enough not 
to do), and that the letter was returned to the 
writer to South Afvica, Mr. Colquhoun has a new 
and not less distinguished career opened to him 
there, and we have no doubt he will make tie 
most of it, but obviously he has had a lesson in 
the caution necessary in conducting his private 
cortespondence. We cannot ourselves pretend to 
feel any sympathy with him, and it will greatly 
astonish us to learn that his representations have 
had the effect of mitigating his punishment. 





























SAILING RACE. 
Sa SS 


The first stage of the sailing race for Mr. Whit. 
field’s Favewell Cup and other prizes took place on 
Saturday last. A strong northerly breeze prevail- 
ed when the boats assembled near the starting line 
and dodged about in the choppy seas which came 
in. The course was round the North Mark, the 
Lightship, the Home Mark, the Green Lightship, 
a flag boat off Kanagawa, and home, finishing 
between the bathing barge and the Fiench Hatoba, 
Capt. Efford, who was officer of the day, fired the 
starting gun al two p.m, precisely, and a few sec- 
ondslater Maid Marion was across, followed prompt 
ly by Sayonara with Trawler thundering along in 
her Wake, the others going over in the following 
order :—La Belle, Princess Maud, Fessie, Petvel, 
Tortoise, Molly Bawn, Lady Louise, Sco, Box of 
Curios, and Nautilus (which has been acquiced 
by a new owner) last. ‘The Maid fetched the 
North Mark in two tacks and was soon booming 
down under spinnaker forthe Lightship. ‘The sea 
and frequent rain squalls bothered the smaller crait 
badly, however. Shortly after the start Fesste bore 
up and came home with mast sprung 5 Box of Curiot 
cartied away some of her head gear and had 
to return; Sayonara got round the North Marl, 
but could not proceed further and Pefrel was also 
compelled to bear up for home. Several of the 
smaller boats sent down their top-sails for the 
stretch in from the Lightship, but Princess Maud 
kept hers aloft throughout. ‘The stiff breeze favour 
ed Trawler; and as inoreover, with the exception 
of the trip to the North Mark and the shorter beat 
to the Green Lightship, there was no windward 
work, she was able to maintain a capital pos 
tion all round. Maid Mavyion continued to draw 
ahead of everything and finished at 3h. 42 
gos, having gone tound the 17 raters’ couse 
in gom, 10s. Trawler coming in 20m. 41s. late. 
Lady Louise came in close astern of the big yaw, 
cartying only lower canvas ; Princess Maud wext 
staggering under ordinary sail with the addition 
of gall topsail and big balloon jib; Afolly Baten car 
tied spinnaker hall way home frou: the Kanagawa 
imark 5 and Tortoise, again sailed with remarkable 
judgment, did the stretch home with spinnaker ot 
bowsprit end. [Lis of course vain to speculate om 
the result of a race, of which only half has been sal 
cdl, for the times for Saturday’s race and thre of 
a week hence must be added together betwre the 
handicap con be deducted. — [twill be seen how 
ever, that, applying ane half of Travler's tol 
handicap to Sanicday’s time she lost first phan by 
41 seus, and none of the otiier craft came nen he 
leader av their allowance, ‘The second sace 4 
ost certain to upset any couctusions tat may 
based on the first stage, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS, MAIL STEAMERS. KOZUIROBEY ALONE. 
Down Tratns Leave Kozu at 8.30 a.m., and 12,50 


—__-+___ 
(Revrer Specra” To “Jyvaw Marz.”] 
London, October 2nd. 

The Emperor William has had a remarkably 
enthusiastic reception at Vienna, 

The United States Senate has passed the 
amended Tariff Bill, 

General Lord Wolseley was the recipient of a 
grand ovation on arrivingin Dublin. 

London, October 4th. 

A great conflagration has occurred in Sydney. 
The fire broke out in the heart of the business 
part of the town, the City of Iney Bank, the | 
Athenzeum, and the premises of six of the lead- 
ing firms being completely gutted. The loss is 
estimated at £1,500,000. 

London, October 8th. 

France has concluded peace with Dahomey. 

The United States Treasury purchased on 
Monday 300,000 ounces of silver at 1124. 


London, October gth. 
A fresh revolt is feared in Buenos Ayres, and 
precautionary measures have been taken, 

















Stanhope denies that there is a famine in 
Ireland, 
London, October roth. 
Signor Crispi, speaking at Florence, stated 
that it was the firm resolve of the Italian Go- 
vernment to maintain the alliances into which 
they had entered. 





London, Sey 

The disturbances at Southampton have been 
quelled and the dockers are returning to their 
work, 

Reports from America give bad accounts of 
the grain crop there. 

London, September 16th. 

The Alhambra at Granada has been totally 
destroyed by fire. 

London, September 16th. 

At the opening of the Portuguese Session the 
opposition assaulted Senhor Serpa Pinto and 
hooted the Minister when reading the African 
Treaty ; the sitting had to be suspended, and 
on being resumed the Minister submitted an 
amendment to appease the popular hostility. 

London, September 17th. 

The Alhambra Palace in Granada is on fire. 

The Washington Treasury since the 4th inst. 
has purchased one million three hundred and 
ninety-six thousand ounces of silver at one 
hundred and seventeen thirty-six to fifteen sixty. 

London, September 18th. 

The reported loss of the Austrian frigate 
Taurus turns out to be unfounded. 

The Portuguese Ministry have resigned in 
consequence of a split among the supporters of 
the African Treaty. 

A meeting has taken place at Liegnitz be+ 
tween the Emperors of Germany and Austria. 

London, September zoth. 

There is intense political excitement at Lis- 
bon in consequence of a collision between the 
people and police. The troops in supporting 
the latter fired on the mob, injuring several. 

The reported issue of the slavery decree (Zan- 
zibar) by the Germans is denied. 

Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien have been arrested 
for inciting the Irish tenantry to withhold pay- 
ment of their rents. 
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MAILS CHOsw AY VOROMA 

For Hongkong, India, Europe, ete., vid Shanghai.—Per 
Calédonien, ‘Yo-morrow, the 3th instant, at 7.30 A.M 
At 7 A.M. Registey ce At 12 Noon To-day, the 1th 
instant, Money Order Office closes 

For Vancouver and Beyond.—Per Abyssinia, To-mor- 
row, the t2th instant, atS a.m. At 1 p.m. To-day, the 
ith instant, Registry ceases At 12 Noon Money Order 
Ollice closes. Positively no letters received on hoard, 

For Shanghai and Coast Ports.—Per Yotohama Maru, 
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VUE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Canada, &e. perC.P,M.Co. Sunday, Oct, s2th. 




















For kurope, vd 
Shanghai per M. M. Co. Sunday, Oct. 12th. 
For Shanghai, 
Koie, ani perN. YK. Tuesday, Oct. 14th. 
Nagasaki 
for Europe, wid 
Hongiong... .. per N. DL yd, Wedn’day, Oct. 15th. 
For Hongkong... per P. & O. « lay, Oct. 17th. 
Hor America.nn pet O. &0.Co. Saturday, Oct: s8th. 
for Amer per P, Thursday, Oct. goth. 
TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 





> Caer 
YOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 

Down ‘Trains Leavk Suiamasnt Station at 6.05 * 

5.40, 88.35, 0.30," 10.25, and 14.45 a.m, and t 

2.30, 3-55, 445.4 5-50) 6.50, 8.30, 9.55) and 1115 p.m. 

Ue Trains Leave Yosonana Station at 6.30, 

m., and 12.45, 2, 











7.2 sf 10.22, and 11.30 
3. 4.25b, §.30.,6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 1105+ p.m, 

Fawns—Wirst-class, sen 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20 









at Omor. Ka. 
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wasaki, and Tsu 
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TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
Treains nave Yoronama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
. i 12.40, 3.25, 485.535, and 7.45 p.m 
and Koz (up) 
















at 6.35, 840, 9.40, and 11.07 a.m, 

and 1,17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25, ansi 9.40 Dat 
Fawes—To Modogayi, fiest-c en 6, second 
ass sen 4, Uird-class sen 2; to Totsuka, sen 18, ser 
ta, sen 6; fen 30, sen 24, se 12510 Fujin 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 


sen g4, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sem 50, sem 25; 

and to Korn, sen 93, sen 62, 500 3te 

ns a8 6.50 am, run no further than Kyoto arriving 

11.29 p.m.j at 10.20 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
‘at 12.49 pom. no further than Shizuoka: 

mime, At 28 pan. no further than Shi= 

heriving at 8.48 p.mmj and the train at .3§ pam. runs to 


Down t 
there 
















Kobe, arriving at 12s p.m. next day. 
A tramway runs between Gozu and Yustoro (distance 4 1.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yeuoro and Mivanosiits 





distance 14 71) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

Trats Leave Oruna (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 pam.; Kamtanuna 
(down) at 741 and g.g1am,, and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14. 
5, and 8.41 p.m.; and Zusiimuna (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m,, and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23) 6.34) and 8 50 p.m., 
Yoxosuka (up) at 645, 855) #nd 11.20 am., and 
12.50, 35 5.10) and 7.45 p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 
7.01, 912, and 11.96 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
Bor pm.; and Kamaxurs (up) at 7.11, 9.22, and 11.46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3 26, 5.36 and B.10 p.m, 

Fanes—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sem 
10, se 5; and to Yokosulea sex 30, sen 20, sent 10. 














SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LRAVE SuINyikU, TOKYO, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m and Hacutojt 
.m, and 2.20 and $.go p.m. 
S sen 90; second-class sen 69; 





third-class sen 30. 


OYAMA.MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Ovama (down) at 7.15 and 945 am. 
and 2.15 and 5 20 pm.; Kini (down) at 5, 9.11, and 
11.40 am,, and 4.10 p.m. ; MaguAsHt (up) at 6.12 and 
10.35 am. and 1-55 and 6.35 .p.m,; and Kray (up) 
at 510, 7.13, and 11.37 a.m S7pm 

Fares—Oyama to Kirin, ‘first-class sen 97, second. 
class sem 66, third.class sen 33; to Maebashi, first- 
class yer 1.51, second-class yeu 1,2, third-class sen 51. 

















OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY, 
‘Trains Leave Oraata (down) at 6.50 and 9.25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and MrTo (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a,m., and 2.03 and 455 p.m, 





on Tuesday, the 14th instant, at 14 A.at. At 10 A.M. Ret 
istry ceases, 
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Fares—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 845 
third-class, sen 42, 


2.13) 4.57, and 7.10 p.m.; GOTEMBA at 9.52 a.m, and 
1.32. 3.95) 0.18, and 8.32 pm.; Nusazv at 5.20 and 
10.40 a.m, and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m 
2UOKA at 7 20a,m,, and. 12.19, 4.12, 645, and. 10.59 

6 and 10.2.n., and 2 4o and 6 45 
ToyouAsut at 7.10 and 11.10 
and 3.99 and 7-43 p.m, and 2.14 am.; OPU at 
Sand 1.06, §.23, and 9.28 pm., and. 4.02 
AGOVA at 9.45, and 11,50 am., and 2, and 6.08 





















pm, and 5 a.m; Giru at 10.53 a.n., and 1, 3.06, and 
7.09 p.n,, and Ga.m.; OGawi at 11,24 a.m., and 1,28, 
3.33, anc pm., and 628 a.m.; Matpaa at 9.45 





a.m, and 1, 2.49, §.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.45 a.m. i 
Hikone at 1005 a.m., aud 1.18, 3.02, §.95, and 9.06 
,and 7.58 a.m.,; Bapa (Otsu) at 12, 3-15) 4-40 
7.10, and 10 43 p-m., and 934 a.m,; Kvoro at 12.45, 
40, and 8 pam, and 10.14 sane; and Osaxa at 
7-20, and 9.50 pam. nd 11642 ame 
Ur Tratws weave Koue at 5.5 and 9.55 a.m.and 
1455, 3.43. and 5.30 pam; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 





pen 









5 











asi, and 3.06, sand 6.36 pamn.; Koro at 5.35 and 8.40 
am. and 12.49, 4.36, 640. and 8.05 p.m.; BaBa 
(Oulu) at 6:18, and Oar ams, aed 190; 598,-7/51, 








and 8.50 p.m. ; Htkoni at 7.56, and 11.05 ams, a 
$103, 7:02; 908, and 10.25 pan; Marnaga at 8.13, and 
11.20 a.m., and 3.19, 7.20, and’ 10.42 p.m.; OGAKt at 
9,90 am. and 12.36, 4.37, 846, and 11454 pom.; GIFU 
at os7:aama, and 1902, 5.04, and OAS Paina and 12417 
Nacova at 6, and 11 a.m. and 2.10 and 6.20 
puns land 1209 a.m. OFu at 643 and 1144 ean, and 
2.56 and 7.04 p.my and 1.41 a.m,; Tovowasitt at 8.30 
13% 4-42, and 8.52 pams, and 3.17 a.m; 
Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 9.45 a.m, and 245 and 6 
p.m,, and 4.25 a.m.; SHIZUOKA at §.15 and 9.07 a.m., 
and 12 45. 5 20) sh gof5 pam aad 7.08 amas Nut 
and 10.49 a.m,, and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m., 
Gorrutps at 815 and 1158 a.m., and 
pm, and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 
and 1.17, 4.53, and 9.49 p.m., and 11.07 am, 


Farns— toGotemba: first-class, sen 66, second. 
class sent 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yon 213, yew 1.42, sen 
71; to Ha tou yen 3.57, ven 238, ven 1.19; to 

¥ yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 348, yeu 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
ven 1.89; to Gil yer 6.15, Yen 4.10, yen 2.05 5 
ki yen 6 42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, en 4.70, yen 235; to Hikone yen 717, ¥en 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yer 5.40, yen 270; to 
Kyoto’ vex 8.40, yen 560, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14. yen 3.07; anl to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, YEN 3.27. 
The down trait at R34 a.m rans no further than Kyoto, grriving 
here at tae pies at i213 pm. no further tl 
arriving at 10.0 
arriving at 9 p.m 


atriving at 12.0 
Fins no facther th 

































































arriving there at 8.qo pa 
AL gvs§ mM, and 1gs pan. no further than Nagoya, arriving 
respectively at 6.07 and ro.t§ pam.; and the train at $30 patty 
rans to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 p.m, next day. 








TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Téxvd (eno) (down) at 6, 640, 
8 50, and 11.40 #.m,, and 2,40 and 5.40 p.m’; and 
Mannasnt (up) at 6, 8.55. and 11.50 am., and 2.50 
and s.s¢ p.m, aia 


TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY. 


Yuatss rave Uswo (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.g0, and 
11,40 a.m, and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva 












(down) at 10 a.m. and 3.03 and 5.59 p.m.; SUIRAKAWA 
(down) at 8 a.m, and 12.36 and $.41 p. Kortvanta 
(down) at 9.25 a.m, and 1.4 and 6.58 p.n.; Fuxu- 


sums (down) at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m. : 
Sunvar (down) at 6.15, 10.25, and 10.40 a.m, and 
2,30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m, 

‘Trains tavee IcHINOseRt (up) at 6.40 a.m,,and 
2.50 pm.; SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.n., 
nd 3 10 and 7.15 p.n,; Sennat (up) at 7.9$ and 11.40 
am. and 3.45 p.m.: Fuwusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.m.; Kontvama (up) at 8.29 
am, and 12,22 and 4.28 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
9.47 a.m., and 1.40 p.m.; Ursunaniva (up) 








0 and 9.05 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 
Fanns,—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first- 

second-c 

yen 4 





Jans yen 2, 
to Koriyama 





ss yeu 1.32, third- sen 66 
0, yen 2.74, yen 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yer 
.66 ; to Sendai yen 6.45, yen 4.30, xen 2.15; 
gama yer 6.75, Yen 4.50, yen 2.25 















TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 


TRAINS Leave TaxuTovo (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m,, and Oru (down) at 3 5.35 and 8.55 p.m. 
Farus—Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen, 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Ursuxomtya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko 
(up) at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m., and 2.25 and 4.55* p.m. 

* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 


YOKOSUKA EAMERS. 
Sramwns Leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 7.50 











and 10.30 a.m., and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m,; and LRAvR 
Yowosua at 7.10 and 10.3 a.m., and 1.30, and 4.50 
p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Saey ee 
ARRIVALS. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
3rd Octohér,—Shanghai and ports 27h Sep: 
tember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Polyhymnia, German steamer, 1,052, Schaefer, 4th 
October,—Hongkong 26th September, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, qth October,—Hakodate tst October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, J. M. 
Cavaily, 4th October—Hongkong 28th’ Sep- 
tember, General.—-P. M. S.S. Co. 

Calédonien, French steamer, 2,500, Maubeuge, 5th 
Octobe: ongkong 27th September, Shanghai 
1st, and Kobe 4th October, General.—Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 

Alacrity (4), despatch vessel, Commande 
B. Maconochie, 6th October,—Hak: 
October. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, 
6th Octoher,—Kobe 4th October, G 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kara, British steamer, 1,508, De Ath, 7th October, 
—Kobe sth October, General.—Samuel Samuel 
& Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
7th October,—Hakodate 4th October, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Caroline (14), cruiser, Sir 
October, —Hakodate gih 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, C ; 
7th October,—Haleodate 4h October. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
7th October,—Halcodate 4th October. 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain B. Watson, 7th 
October,—Hakodate 4th October. 

Mercury (13), cruiser, Captain C. J. Balfour, 7h 
October, —Hakodate 4h October. 

Mutine (10), screw-sloop, Captain Joly H. Martin, 
7th October,—Hakodate 4th Octubur. 

Pigmy (6), gunboat, Commander I. Hewett, 7th 
October,—Hakodate 4th October. 

Rattler (6), gunboat, Captain W. Maitland, 7th 
October,—Hakodate 4ih October. 

Severn (12), cruiser, Captain W. H, Hall, 7th 
October,—Hakodate 4th October, 

Villars (15), French cruiser, Commander J. C. He 
Mayet, 7th October, —Hakodate 5th Octobe 
Wanderer (4), composite-sloop, Commander G. A 
Giffard, 7th October,—Haleodate 4th October. 
Daiichi Maru, Japanese steamer, 935, Georgsen, 
8th October,—Hakodate 1st October, General. 

—Nippon Kisen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 8th October,—Hakodate 6th October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 8th 
October,—Kobe 7th October, General Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 
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Wiseman, 7th 



































DEPARTURE 


Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 
3rd October, —Akcashi, General. Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 4th 
October,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S 

Omaha (12), U.S. fla 
4th October,—Kob: 

Telemachus, British steamer, 1,380, Jones, 4th 
October,—Kobe, General,— Butterfield & Swire. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 4th 
October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon’ Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
4th October,—Hakodate, | General—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 5th October,— Kobe, General —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 6h October, 
—Nagasaki, General itsu Bishi Sha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
7th October,—Shanghai and ports, General — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
7th October,—Nagasaki, General.—Nippon 
YVusen Kaisha 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
qth October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, Arai, 7th 
Octaber,— Yokkaichi, General. Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,120, J. M. 
Cavarly, 8 October,—San Francisco, General. 
—P. M.S.S. Co. 
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Co 
tip, Captain Cromwell, 
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Satsuma Maru, Japauese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
Sth October,—Kobe, General. Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 

Oopack, British steamer, 1,729, H. Kemp, 9th Octo- 
ber,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan & Co. 
Omi Varn, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
roth * October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha. 

Caroline (14), cruiser, Captain Sir Win, Wiseman, 
roth Octoher,—Singapore. 

Mercury (13), cruiser, Captain C. J. Balfour, roth 
October, Hongkong. 














PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shanghai 
and ports:—Mrs. O. W. Willet and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs, Pjunkoff and 4 children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kuster, Miss Kuster, Master Kuster, Lient. 

Mrs. Perkins, Messrs. Hitomi, Matsunaga, 

in cabin; Mrs. 

Yamada, Mis. Matsunaga, Mr. Furugaki, Mr. 

Yanagishita, Miss Kanai, Mr. Ah Shi Do, N 

Yashiro, Mr. S. Kato, and Mr. Kon Chai in 
second class, and 62 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Mr. A. H. Anson in cabin; 2 passen- 
gers in second class, and 21 passengers in steerage. 

















Per American steamer City of Peking, (rom 
Hongkong :—Me. D. Nowrojee and servant, Mr, 





H. B. Roper, Mr. M. M. Kuhn and servant, Mrs. 
Portusa and infant, Mr. Percival Spencer, Mv. B 
Rattonjee, and Mr. H. H. Lightwood in cabi 

Per Hrench steamer Calédonien, from Hongkong 
vid ports :i—Messrs, T. Hoshi, Tokijuro Kato, K: 
Nozawa, K. Ito, Idzrienka, H. G. Herron, Lacon- 
ture, Mallet, [ Plugger, Miss A. Werner, Mr. 
Capelle, and Baron de Gonzbin g and boy in eabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, fvom 
Kob Max Fesca and Mr. John Crosby 
in cabin; 41 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashero Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Mis. Surithers in cabin 5 5 passengers 
in second class, and 42 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe — 
Mrs. Williams, child, and amah, Messis, Powers 
and Asakura in cabin; 46 passengers in steerage. 









































DEPARTED, 

Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mys, S. Cash, Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Mr. 
and Mrs, Prevast, Captain and Mrs. Christensen, 
Mr, and Mrs. Cohen, Major and Mrs, Wedgwood, 
Rey. and Mrs, Ashmore, Lieutenant Woodcock, 
R.A, Miss Oliva Blunt, Mrs. G. W. Miller, Miss 
Russell, Miss E. Russell, Miss A. R. Whitley, 
Mr. Wallace and 2 children, Mrs. J. A. Chinch 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. Upton, nurse, child, and 
infant, Miss Ozaki, Mrs. Wong, Mrs. Wong Yick 
‘Tong and amah, Miss Whymark, Me 
Chalmers, F. Collins, H. T. Green, 
R. Daniel, B. H. Pearson, J. Hutchings, Newman 
Cash, and Sergeant-Major Williamson in cabi 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe 
Miss Dr. Steinwood and Miss Benge! in cabin; 
69 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mr. and Mrs, Sone and Mr. Maida in 
cabins Messrs. 
in second class, and 30 passengers in steerape. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and portss—Rev. and Mrs, Taft. and child, Rev. 
and Mrs. Headland, Dr. and Mes. Jones, Mrs. 
Shailand, Dr. Ida Stevenson, Dr. R. R. Benn, 
Dr. C. P. Smith, Captain Carrew, Messrs. Strauss, 
W. Kerr, Hayashi, Ishifaji 
eda, Waterman, Tei, and Captain Steedin: 

bin; Stanley’s Opera Troupe (33), and Mr. 
Yoshimura in second class, and 52 passengers in 
stee age. 

Per Japanese steamer Szgami Maru, for Hako- 
date:—Mr, and Mrs. Saito, Mr, Ishiguro, and 
Mr, Okada in second class, and 15 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per American stearacr City of Peking, for San 

isco:—Mr. I, Kuster, Mes, Kuster, Miss 
+, Master Kuster, Miss E. L, Rollman, Me. 
J.-E. Gorham, and Mr. N: Schlesser in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Suésuma Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. Yamauchi in cabin; and 27 passengers in 
steerage. 

































. Nagasato, 





Mabie, 











CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
ports :—Silk for France 105 bales. 
Per Ametican steamer City of Peking, for San 


Francisco :— 














rKA 
Shancha 1,051 1,036 162. 2,240 
Nagasale = gs 488 
Hyogo = n019 175104 





Or 


Murasawa, Harada, and Ando|S-S-W. 





URBA 


Vokoham: 























+ 3893 1033 2,263 6,889 
Hongieong. 68 = “201263 
Votal ccc 45710 4,083 3,236 12,015 
stun. 
Shanghai = Gy. eee ge 
Hongicong .... — 5 - 23 
Yokohama... = 33 = 35 
Yotal... — sor — yo 
REPORTS. 


The German steamer Polyhymnia, Captain 
Behrens, reports :—Left Hongkong the 2oih Sep- 
tember; had during the first days stormy weatle: 
from N.E.; during the last days fresh wind with 

in and heavy swell from S.E. by E.  Arcived 
okohama the 4th October. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap. 
tain Hussey, reports:—Left’ Hakodate the 1st 
October at 8 a.m.; had strong winds from the 
S.E. and rain; passed Shiriya-saki at 2 pam.; 10 
p.m. a heavy gale from the eastward with heavy 
sea and heavy rain; hove the ship to; at 11.30 on 
the 2nd kept on ship her course; gale decreasing; 
passed Kinkasan at midnight with moderate 
wind from the N.W. and cloudy weather. Ar 
rived at Oginohama the 3rd at 1.30 a.m. and left 
the gth at 11.45 a.m.; had light winds from NW, 




















and fine weather; at midnight fresh wind from 
pa 





N.E. with rain sed Inuboye at 3.20 am.; 
Noshima at to aum. had fresh wind from N. with 
rain, continuing to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 4th October at 2.20 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Cavarly, reports :—Left Hongkong the 281h Sep- 
tember at 3.04 p.m.; had fresh to strong NE, 
winds with moderate sea the entire passage. Ac 

dat Vokohama the 4th October at 7.23 pm. 
sed German barle off Kuro Island, evidently 
going through Van Diemen Strait, 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 27th Sep- 
tember at 10.1 3 had weather bright and 
clear with mod wind. Arrived at Naga. 
saki the 2th at 0.45 a.m. and left at 5.8 p.m; 
had light NE. winds with fine clear weather. Ar- 
rived at Shimonoselsi the goth at 4.go a.m, aud 
left at 6.54 a.m.; had dull “and overcast weather 
thronghout the passage, with rain from midnight. 

rrived at Kobe the Ist October at 3.37 am. and 
left the and at noon; had overcast weather with 
moderate to fresh easterly winds and heavy S.E. 
swell. Arrived at Yokuliama the 3rd October a 
3am, 
he Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Kobe the 4th October at 
1p.m.3 had fresh N.E. breeze and overcast sky; 
al 4 p.m, weather threatening, barometer falling; 
put into Yure-noike; strong N.E. breeze wit) 
heavy rain squalls; on the sth at 8 a.m. weather 
moderate, barometer going up; left Yureno-ike 
at 8.45 a.m.; met at g a.m. P, & O, steamer and 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha steamer Omi darn; a 4 
pm. U.SS. Omaha steering about S.W.; tres! 
southerly breeze and rain; at 6 pan, wind hauled 
round to N.W. with hard rain squalls and heawy 

se ings ship rolling heavily ; midnight 
tain decreasing ; rain continuing at 4 a. 
hauled to east, blowing hard with heavy ri 
am, rounded Rock Island ; wind hauled round ( 
N.E, with constant rain continuing till arvival at 
Yokohama the 6th October at 4 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 6th October 
at 6.20 p.m.; had fresh N.E, winds and heavy (it 
with following sea to Kinkasan, which was passed 
al 10 a.m, on the 7th; had cloudy and fine weather 
from thence to port, Arrived at Yokohama the 
8th October at 10 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Afaru, Caplan 
Wynn, ‘reports :—Left. Kobe the 7th October at 
noon ; had fresh N.E. breeze and clear weathes ° 
Cape Hino; thence fresh to strong easterly win’ 
with high head sea and overcast weather wil 1! 
to Rock Island ; thence to port strong N.E. wits 
and overcast weather. Arrived at Yololamna tte 
8th October at 11.15 p.m. 











































































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


——_+—_— 


IMPORTS. 


The Import Market has continued very ait 
during the week. Iu English Yarns there is 
thing doing. Bombays are saleable in small’¢t 
unaltered prices. Shirtings are entirely "eet 
and Fancies are without demand. Sales Pr 1 
week amount to 50 bales English Spinning 1° 
sales Bombays, and 1,500 pieces Italians: 
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Grey Shitings—#4M, a8b yda gyinches $135 to 190 

Grey Shirtings—olh, 384 ys. 4sinches 160 to 2.524 

V. Cloth=7 1h, 24 yatds, 32 inches tig to 147d 

Js, 4uinches.. 1.20 to 1.00 
Asswited, 24 yards, 3oinches... 1.70 to 2,00 

Cottan—Ttatians and Satteens Hack, 32 rae vase. 

inches .. Sane voy to 

Hurkey Reds—tf to a4ihy 2y yards, 30 rem ein 

Inches eos scien 4.00. 10 

Turkey Reds—a} to ath, 24 yards, 30 

inches ecogeentvacveu beakecseey (iSO AD. 
Turkey Reds—3h to qIh, 24 yards, 30 
inches ae 170 to 2.05 
Hilack, 35 yauls, 22 inches 450 to 6,00 
Ia yands, 42-yinches.. 050 ts 0.65 
chelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 
WOOLLIEUS. 

Plain Orleans, yo 42 yards, yzinches #400 tu 50 
1 Cloth, 10 yards, 32 inches hest 0.244 to 28, 
in Cloth, 30° yauds, 32 inches 
Median .t.acescecceessesesoeset = 020 to 2g 

Malian Cloth, 30. yards, 32. inches 
Co 5 nae 916 ty 20 

oath iyo sh 
030 t0045 
050 to 060 

Cloths —Union, 54 56 inches ........ 035 to 060 

Mankels—Seatlet en, 4 t0 3h Th 
DOF BD caiiessicsensisaemnciei tn, BO LF mgs 


COFLON VARTIS. 




















Nos. 16/24, Ordinary ou $25 00 to 26 00 
Nos. 16/24, Median... 26.00 to 27.00 
Nos. 1624, Good to Mest... fear 27.00 tv 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ts 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ondinary... 2775 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 42, Medinny 3 38 50 0 30 00 
Nos. 28 42, Good to Best se 30.25 to 3150 
Nos. 38/42, Medivm to Best “4400. ta 30 00 
No. 328, Two-fold 3150 ta 35 00 
No. 42s, Two-fold 35 80 tn 30 60 
No. 205, Bombay a 72.00. to 73.00 
No’ vis, Bombay : 74.00 to 79 00 





Now. 10/04, Honthay 








MUCTALS. 

Some little business has been done, and prices 
for Bars have improved to the quotations given 
below. Other sorts dull, but with a lower ex- 
change holders should have no difficulty in 
taining present values. 





lat Wars, 4 $2.60 to 2.70 














at Bars, 2.70 to 2.80 
Round and square 2.00 to 2.80 
Nailvod, assorted Nom. 
Naileod, small size Nom 

Tron Plates, assorted... 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron... et 300 to 3.25 
Galvanized Iron sheets... 5:80 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, anaurted io to 47e 
Tin Plates, pee hox S460 to 480 
Pig Iron, NO. 3 vcs 120 to 4.25 

KEROSINI, 
Market remains dull at quotations, Buyers are 






not hungry, and only nibble at some reduction in 
price which at present holders do not submit to. 
No fresh arrivals this wel, Deliveries keep up 
fairly well, and it is probable that dealers will have 
to enter the market soon, There has been a sale 
of 15,000 cases Russian Oil at $1.56. 





quotations. 
Chester a 41,72) to 1.75 
Comet ae. = 170 to1.72 
Devoe... ... 168 to 1.70 
RUMI cheogane at 1.63 to 1.66 





SUGAR, 
A very limited business has been done in Si 
only 842 piculs of White Refined, of which 76 


gar: 





piculs letched $8 per picul, 695. pi 
picul, and 71 piculs $5.50 per picul. 
for other brands. 





Is $7.10 per 
No enquiry 

















White Refined...... suse $5.60 to 8.10 
Manila... " sere 3.70 €0 4.40 
‘Yaiwanfoo... fe —- om 
Pentama wee 2.80 to 3.25 

2.90 to 3.00 

— to 4.00 
Reown Faleao oe 4.27, to 4.30 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last report was issued on the 3rd inst. since 
which date settlements in this Market are 180 
piculs, divided thus:—Hanks, 3; Filatures, 725 
Re-reels, 89; Kakeda, 16. Japanese shipments 
have amounted to 111 bales; bringing the total 
business for the week up 10 300 piculs, 

As mentioned in our postscript to last circular, 
business was stopped by a sudden rise in Exchange 
rates; they soon began to decline again until we 
got them down to something under last quotations. 
The price of Silver has, however, again tisen in 
London, and these daily violent fluctuations prevent 
all steady business. 

The settlements noted above would seem to be 
neatly all for the United States trade, European 
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buyers holding off entirely. ‘The business of the 
week has really heen very small, a good portion 
of the settlements noted above having been con- 
tracted for some days earlier, 

Telegraphic intelligence from abroad still re- 
mains of the most dispiriting character, and it is 
hard to tell when the trade will revives there seems 
no chance of any immediate revival and holders 
here show no disposition to meet buyers. 

Prices have been held firm by holders at the 
quotitions given below; they profess themselves 
alarmed by the smart rise in Exchange, but at the 
same time are of opinion that it will decline again 
and (hat they will some day reap the benefit of thei: 
patient waiting. 

‘There have been three shipping opportunities 
during the interval, the Canadian Mail, English 
Mail and American Mail. ‘The first, named Straits 
of Belle Isle, on the 4th inst. had 162 bales for 
New York; the P. & O. steamer Ancona, also on 
the 4th instant, took 105 bales for Lyons and 
Marseilles; the City of Peking on the 8th instant 
took 313 bales for the United States. These 
shipments bring the present export up to 4,577 
against 14,361 last year and 9,go5 at same date in 
1888. 

Hanks.—Some of the purchases advised last 
week have been rejected, and new purchases have 
been made only to a very small extent, $525 being 
paid for a few bales of ordinary Huchioji Hanks. 

Filatures.—Business done has heen small, and 
apparently confined to a few paicels, which it was 
necessary to ship in the last. American Mail 
Prices paid are as follows ;—Haknaurte $675; Kat 
meisha $670 ; Hiranosha $660; in fine sizes Mino 
soits have brought $690, $080 and $655 according 
to grade. 




















Re-reels,—These have been dealt in to some ex- 
tent, purchases being entirely for America; the 
best chops and marks have been entirely neglected, 


uade being confined to sorts for price, seconds | 


and thirds being freely taken at $625, 8620, $615 
and $610. Holders are very strong aud there is 
ho current business, 


Kakeda—Very little doing in these. One parcel 
Tiger Chop was booked at $610 and nothing has 
been done since. 

QUOFATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. 4... 

Hanks—No. 2 (Si 

Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinsli 

lianks—No. 24 (Joshu).. 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 

Hanks—No. 3. 

Hanks—No, 34 

Filatures—txtra 10/12 deni 

Vilatures—Extea 13/15 deniets.. 

To/ts denier css. 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
atures—No, 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers... 
Wilatures—No, 2, 14/18 deniers : 
Filatuses—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ......... 
Reereels—Extea cscs ce sgesn rons 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu} Tiest to. = 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/6 deniers... 645 to 655, 
Re-teels—No. 14, 13/19, 14/17 deniets .... 635 to 640 
Reteels—No. 2, 14/18 denies ...... 625 to 630 
Re-reels—No. 2), 14/18 deniers .. 615 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers Goo to 610 
Kakedas—Ext ee: 
Kakedas—No, 1 1. 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2 
Kaleedas—No. a 








570 to 580 
‘560 to 305 
550 to 555 
520 to $30 









680 to 690 
670 to 680 
650 to 660 
650 to 600 
635 to 640 



































640 to 645 
620 to 630 
610 to 615, 
600 to 605, 








Kakedas—No. 3 590 to 508 
Kakedas—No. 34 380 to 585 
Kakedas—No. 40... 


570 to 5 
Oshut Sendai—No. a4 pi 
Hamatsui—No. 1, 2... 
Hamatsuli—No. 3, 4 
Sodai—No. 24 | 


Kxport Raw Sill Tables to roth Oct., 1890 ;— 





tit 





























HAUL 18y0 OF. INKG 90. HHH, 
Races, Bases, Mater, 

Wurope + 1522 7)496 4,218 
Amerion . a 2,923 6714 5.042 
Votnt is a {Bale nes taste gaSo 
"UP iculy 45577 14,361 9405, 
Selttements and Divect "Me rieten, reat, 
Rixport from ast [uly 4300 -15,500 9 300 
stock, roth October .... 13,700 6,800 12,300 
Available suppliesto date 18,200 22,300 21,600 


WASTE SILK. 

The businesscontinues ona fal 
reaching 1,053 piculs, divided thus 
Noshi, 366; Kibiso, 532. 

The buying has again been for European ac 
count, shippers for the States holding off; prices 
are strong and holders cheerful. 

The Ancona on the 4th inst. carried 288 bales 
Sundiy Wastes for Marseilles and Trieste, and the 
present export is 2,732 against 5,312 last year and 
2,709 on the roth October, 1888. 





cale, settlements 
Cocoons, 1555 





UNIVERS 


Pierced Cocoons.—There have been some further 
purchases of Shinshw at $16 per bu, or say $120 
per picul for good quality, a few bales of Oshu have 
also been done ai $153 per bu or $1164 per picul. 
The Cocoon Market does not work very freely this 
year; holders requite too much and the trade is 
by no means cursent. 

Noshi.—A fair amount of business has been 
done in this department, best Filafure touching 
$155, Oshu $145, Bushu $138, Foshu $88. ‘There 
has been nothing done in the lower grade: 

Kibiso.—Buyers have operated freely in this 
class, best Filatures have touched $120, best Sem. 
as $105, good Shinshu $84 aud ordinary Hachojé 
374: 

In Mawata and Sundiies there has been no 
business. 











Quorations.—(NEW WASTE.) 
Piereed Cocuuns—Good to Bes! 





$120 to $130 





































Noshicito—Filature, Best ae 150 to 155 
‘it ature, Good ......... igo to 145 
SAIN! jo to 335 
Good to Hest 135 to 145 

Best _- 
Noshiito—Shinshu, Good 110 to 120 

Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium... = 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest 130 to 140 
: ito—Joshu, Best 90 
o—Joshu, Good Boto 85 
poto 75 
sto to 120 
so—Filature, Second 100 to. 105, 
hise—Oshu, Good to Best 80 to 99 
80 to 90 
joto 75 
Joshu, Good to Fair... goto 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Com 3sto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good 4sto 40 
KibisoHacioji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Silsisu—Neri, Good to Co isto 8 





Mawata—Guod to Best esc cseecsse 


Export Table Waste Sill to roth Oct., 1890 :— 




















| SwAsuN 1890-91. I8MG-90,INMI-RQ, 
| Pienua,  Birvaee Brower, 
Waste Sill... 2,507 381g 2,609 

| Pleveed Coco 225 1,498 10 
2,732 5312-24709 

Settlements and Direct 2 ‘Ut renere rises. 
Export from tst July } 6400 7,700 4,900 
stocic, 10th October 11,500 11,200 10,800 
Availablesupplies to date 17,900 18,900 15,700 


Exchange las fluctuated continually, bei 
no two days together during the week. Closing 
rates are as under:—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 3/75 
Documents, 3/733 Om/s. Credits, 3/74; Documents, 
3/78; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. $86} 5 4m/s. U.S. 
$874; Parts, 4m/s., fcs. 4.513 6m/s. fcs. 4.54- 


Estimated Silk Stock, roth Oct., 1890:— 
Raw. Waste, 





ge alike 

















ricute. nevus. 
Hanks . 320 | Cocuons 800 
Filatures 8,185 | Noshisito scscsesseon y160 





Re-reeis 4.191 | 5,000 
Kakeda .... 714 | M: "300 
Oshu 283 | Sundries 250 
Yaysaam Kinds. 7 

Yotal piculs .....13,700! Total picuis ......11,500 





‘TEA. 

There has been less doing in Tea during the 
week, with no alteration in prices. ‘The total pur- 
chases ate 1,915 piculs, and ninety per cent. repre- 
sent Common to Good Common, The season is 
going to end earlier than usual this season; and at 
Kobe there are only about 1,000 picals in stock for 
sale. We have fully six months more to run 
hefore the next season opens, The majority of 
buyers are simply laying in lots in their godowns 
to prepare for any sudden demand from the con- 
suming markets. 


















Common .. Tie 
Good Common 12) torg 
Medium 14 tors 
Good Medium 16 to17 
Fine... 183 to 1g 
Finest 20 to22 
23 & up'ds 

Choicest = 


Extra Choicest .... 





EXCHANGE. 


Exchange is unsteady at quotations. 










Hank Bills on demand . . atst 

g—Bank 4 months sight 3t 
“terling— Private 4 months? sight 2364 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight . 6d 
On Paris—Bank sight... 14.38 
On Paris—Private 6 months” sigh 450 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ......... . #8), prem. 
On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight ..... 4°, dis. 
On Shanghai—Banx sight. staat 2 72k 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 2B 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ...... 844 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight ...... 854 





On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand. 834 
On San Francisco—Private go days’ sight... 854 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 














does S 
STEAM LAUNGHES & YACHTS, 


= ee 





Fraiten' wa are ake takers) are tar superior & YARROW’S 
Te SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Greatest obtaicable power for weight and space 








| 
Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, | 
PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, ‘ 
i 
{ 
Boats in ‘&e,, &c, We supply Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river Navigation, 
Peiavesn eieiee 


SIMPSON, s TRI CKLANDe CO. Macuinery coxsrructep ror Boats Buict ABROAD. 
Sear srr a cea YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


; ‘a EN VIGTORIA STREET, £0 Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and Ex- 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(Subscription 12s. 6d. 

er annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Suickland & Co,, ateam-tavuch builder 
is also a e exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Mv. Wadham is open to 
actas sole Buying Agent in England for one or si i 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a ney awe 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- a 


ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering e FINEST AND 
























CHEAPEST 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign MEAT-FLAVOURING 
customers placing their orders in his hands. STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
being served in a prompt and straightforward —— 
manner, Address :—Mr. Arthar Wadham, En- Invaluable for Indis.es 
+ gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St. Lone an Bet olege Deak eae! : 
don, Registered aidiess tor (elegeanis— Wad- To bo had of all Storeksepers and Dealers throughont India, Keeps good te-ea Wetton’ 
ham, Londen,” ty, June 28, 1890, Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
_ ‘ ompany, length of time. 
KBATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenne, London, England. 
, + _——— en rs Avent, Lone Se 






Ie'method Wad-|  SOld Wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to cflee of this pare. 
inistering. the enly ce NTESTINAL 
THREAD WORMS, Ilan gertertly Safe and mild reparation, June 7th, 1890. 
id lly adapted for Children, Sold in Bottles by all 
Sept a7t 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated LE seaman RAED 
constitutions will discover that by the use Sandeahas Cette i 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health : ‘Bilious Affections, 

forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 

purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 

Sasvee Baxer, in hi rk entitled “The Nile Tribu- 


ries in Abyssinia,” 3a; Lordered the dragoman Mahomet 
form the Fakir that} was a Doctor, and’ bad the bert 

























El The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
ut and Gravel: the 
safest and mostgentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Cuildren, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy: 













icines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 





























short ¢ {ind many applicants, to whom I served out a poe ¥ nd Storekeepers. —* 
sessing unmistakable prgatce years baba 
3 pon the patient, neh at 
ileum of that valser™ —— —— 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! ‘Avaaoeo Gow Megat L’PoL INTERN'L ExiuniTion, 1998, | 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ENGLISH MANUFACTURED | Seieus ae i 
sya gertain remedy for bal legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations B . i 5 any “a 
gee niin ptt i 0 Y aTKiNSON' 
icine a TWN ob | GLISH PERFUMERY, 
nk fowls RICE SOND RSI Jnere for its matirat fragmenets 





ay ies AY DLS > : ATKINSON'S CZLEBRATED 
samaentanceey et viliged toleek np Sc. ENDISH GO. Dat Oe 
aA! LIVERPOOL, | 2 EAU D2 coLoane | 


~ NOW READY, | SPECIAL BRANDS: \ 


Win Cotouren Prax, «Ploneer” Golden Flake Cut. | nian dale 








“Richmond Smo! 7 ” | TKINSONy a 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION Superfine Binds eye texture, 4 Béreet, Tondon. 
of BANDALSAN, being a reprint from “Golden Brown” Fine © ' Sa ona Goktea fe 
the “ Japan Mai” of copious translations from e Cut. H Sir in fol, 





Tokyo Journals, a Descrip 





ion by * Our Re- 






WW ALL UBUAL sizes. 


Bright &Dlack Plug Cavendish} 

















porter,” and an written aft isi RICE -USTS pay 
to the Toca at, eee after a visi PRIGE “LISTS OW APPLICATION, _—_—— 
To be obtained at the Fapan Mail O Betablished a Quarter of a Co: SSS a" 
of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. OBS ie seams | Printed and Published for the Pre Nat 


Vn 
August 6th, 18 | 7 ‘of No. 23, Bint 
» 1890. i Settlement, by Jawss Eutacor: Beats, 

9 T3ins. | Yokohama’—Soreeney, Ocroven 115 19er 
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The Sayan Checkhy Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 








No. 17.] 


YOKOHAMA, OCTOBER 2518, 1890. 


SAA FL OT [Vor XIV. 








CONTENTS. 
Svanany or Niwa aati i 
Epirowtat Noves 








Leapina Arirenes 
© Non vi sed serpe eadendo ™ osotorn 
A Memorial from Japanese Christians 
Modern Physiolog'sts... 

Tus Privy Covyer. 

Apwnisrretive SUIS sa. 

Connisro™ peer 

sian Childeen : 
of Paul and Coroll 

“The Food Supply of Japan 

Crienar ss 

Saruixo Rack ie eeteit ie f 

S. Hitpa's Hoseitat axp Disrensary, Azanv, TORY... 

+ OuR Hatten Cousts 

Lerrar row Saw Franetsco : 

Depicatio oF ax On Fautow's HALL. 

Luss or wie Lizzte C, Trove" 

rast Teusonasts 

Leresr Suirpise 
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The Japon Weekly Hail, | 





“VAIS CK QUE DOIS: ADVIEN 





£ QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT 
No notice will be talen of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weekty Marv” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticulariy requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the ManaceR, 
and Cheauies he made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EvIToR. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Prince Savjo left the capital on the 19th inst., | 
for the province of Sagami | 





Baron Iwakuea Tomorsune, Privy Court Coun-| 
cillor, expired on the 17th instant, 


HLH, Perce Krrasureaxawa left the capital) 
on the 18th instant for Takasaki. | 

wears | 
His Inrertan Hicuness Paince Komatsu left] 
Tokyo on the 18th instant for Numazu, 


Counr Io proceeded to the Imperial Palace | 
on the 21st instant to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. | 


Her Ineertat Hicuness Prexcess Komatsu 
left the capital on the 2tst instant for Ibaraki 
Prefecture. 





Ay earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
17th instant at 8h, 35m. 6s. p.m., the duration 
of which was 36 seconds. 





Tae publication of the Fivu Shimbun, the 
organ of Count Itagaki, commenced on the 
2oth instant at Kyobashi, Tokyo. 


His Iurertan Hicuness Prince Kuwt, who had 
been in the province of Ise for some time, re- 
turned to Kyoto on the rgth instant. 





Princes Swimapzv axp Morr, and Marquis 
Asano were Cecorated with the Grand Order 
of the Rising Sun on the 21st instant. 


Tue marriage of Marquis Ikeda and Her Im- 
erial Highness Princess Akiko(second daughter 
of Prince Kuni) will take place in a few days. 








Mx. Hinaxuaa Senzo, a wealthy merchant of 
Yokohama, has applied to the Authorities for 





theid 





permission to establish a private bank under the 
name of the Hiranuma Ginko, wu a capital of 
yen 2,000,000, at Yokohama. 





Commanprr Hasitimoro Masaaxt has been 
ordered by the Minister of State for the Navy 
to bring out the Uésudushima Kan from France. 


Tue Senate has been abolished, some of the 
members receiving howorarta varying from Soo 
to 1,500 y'en, and some being appointed Lords 
in Waiting. 





Raiway communication between Kamenose 
and Sanjo on the Osaka Railway Company will 
be opened about the beginning of November 
next. 


Tue laying of the line between Akibahara and 
Uyeno of the Japan Railway Company, which 
is now going on, will be completed about the 
end of this month. 


Coroner Tsucuiva Kanarv was promoted to 
the rank of Major-General on the 16th instant 
and raised to fourth class, second grade from 
fifth class, first grade. 





His Impertat Higunxess Prince KirasuiraKawa 
returned to Tokyo on the 21st instant from 
Takasaki, where His Highness had been stay- 


ing for a few days. 





Tue line of the Japan Railway Company 
between Ichinoseki and Mori vka having been 








completed will, it is expected, be opened for 
traffic on the Ist proximo, 





A mEeTING of the ‘Tokyo City Improvements 


Committee was held on the 2rst instant at the 
Home Department, when matters in connection 
with the water-works were under discussion. 





‘Tur ceremony of presenting diplomas to gra- 


duates of the Tokyo Hogakuin (Law Institute) 
will take place on the and proximo i 
of various high officials of 
Department, 





the Educational 


His Mayesty tue Enpexor has granted the 
sum of yex 1,500 to the family of the late Baron 
Iwakura, while Their Majesties the Empiess 
and Empress-Dowager have granted the sum 
of yen 500. 





An extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
on the 18th instant at which Counts 
Yamagata, Yamada, Saigo, Oyama, Matsukata, 
and Goto, and Mr, Mutsu were present, the pro- 
ceedings closing at 4 p.m. 


Tue laying of the line between Shivaichi and 
Okawa ou the Japan Railway Company, which 
is now going on, will be completed shortly and 
the section will he opened for traffic about the 
beginning of November next. 





Viscount Aoxt, Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, will give an entertainment at the Roku- 
meikan on the 3rd prox. t» Ministers of State, 
the Foreign Representatives, and high officials 
of the various Departmen 





AccorpinG to a report by the Ibaraki Prefec- 





tural Government the quantity of coal produced 





in the Prefecture during last year was 8,378,150 


tin (one £in—=rhib ) of which 7,435,300 kun 
valued at ven 22,205.90 were sold. 








Tue Law as to Diplomatic Officials and 
Consuls was promulgated on the 2rst instant 
over the signatres of Count Yamagata and 





Viscount Acki. by Imperial Ordinance No, 257. 
The law consists of eleven articles, 


Ir is stated that Mr. Hori Shingoro, who has 


been nominated by the Emperor a member of 
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| the Upper House, having resigned his position 


as President of the Tokyo Court of First In- 
stance, Mr. Oshima Sadatoshi, President of the 
Osaka Court of First Instance, will succeed him. 


Rarzway communication between Shiraishi and 
Okawara on the Japan Railway Company's 
line, which has been suspended for some time 
in Consequence of damage caused by heavy 
rain, was re-opened on the 2oth instant. 








A report issued by the Sanitary Bureau of the 
Home Department shows that the number of 
persons attacked by cholera throughout the 
Empire from the commencement of the epide- 
mic to the 21st instant, was 41,240, resulting in 
28,046 deaths. 








Mx. Mrvaxi Sentcut, a member of the Oita 
Local Assembly, was sentenced in the Nakatsu 
Correctional Court on the 21st instant to minor 
imprisonment for a month, and to pay a fine of 
yen 10, on acharge of having given bribes to 
| electors, 


Durtxe three months ended June last the num- 
ber of passengers who arrived in Kobe by 
sleamer was 37.532, While 34,462 passengers 
departed. During the same period 15,073 
passengers arrived at and 14,601 passengers 
left Hyogo by steamer. 





AN outbreak of fire took place early in the after- 
noon of the 30th instant in a house at Kawata- 
namura, Toyoura-gun, Yamaguchi Prefecture, 
and thirty-two houses, three godowns and one 
shrine were entirely destroyed before the flames 
could be got under control. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 16th instant about two hundred and 
dwellings were bumed to the ground by a 
conflagration at Tanabemura, Shimokita-gun, 
Aomori Prefecture. 





Returns compiled by the Customs Bureau in 
the Finance Department show that dusing the 
month of September last exports amounted 
to yen 4.276.949.040 in value and imports to 
yen 7,385,697.200, the latter exceeding the 
former by yen 3,108,748.160. The following 
are the amounts of Customs duties collected at 
various ports during the month :—Yokohama, 
yen 211,724.305; Kobe, yen 139,834.007; 
Osaka, ven 7,702,211; Nagasaki, en 12,048. 1283 
Hakodate, ye 3,074.942 3 various other poris, 
yen 1,920.492. 














Tar interport cricket matches, Kobe v, Yoko- 
hama, came off this week on the ground of the 
latter club, On the first day Kobe made 68, 
and Yokohama 188, when the innings of the 
latter was declared closed, one not out and five 
men did not bat In the return match next 
day, Kobe was in somewhat better form, the 
game becoming quite exciting at the close. 
Kobe went in first and made 171. At seven 
minutes to “time” Yokohama had 14 runs to 
get, with several wickets to fall, At three 
minutes to “time” two runs only were required 
to win, and the match resulted in favour of 
Yokohama by 3 rns and 3 wickets. 














Gxnneat depression is the principal feature of 
the Import trade, and only small quantities of 
Yarn have been taken, other lines being almost 
entirely neglected. Little business has been 
done in Metals, there is nothing to report in 
Kerosene, and Sugar is not in request. The 
Silk trade lias revived somewhat, though trans- 
actions have not yet become extensive. Prices 
vary with exchange, and stocks are heavy 
Waste Silk continues in fair demand, and prices 
are well mnaintainc a trade is small, 
but full rates have been paid for the leaf taken. 
Exchange has been unsteady, and silver has 
dropped 1d. to-day, 
from 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 





THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Tur Kokumin-no-Tomo of the 13th instant 
contains an interesting article on the House of 
Peers. After noting that, with the recent Im- 
perial nomination of Members of the House of 
Peers, that branch of the Legislature has become 
fully equipped, our contemporary proceeds to 
remark that the public at large dues not p 
the Upper House the amount of atention it 
deserves, the word Diet being generally used in 
the sense of the House of Representatives alone. 
Such a state of public feeling towards the 
Upper House is not, in the opinion of the 
Tokyo journal, altogether unreasonable, seeing 
that that House has little, if any, direct connec- 
tion with the people. But it isa great mistake, 
the Kokumin urges, to disiegard the Upper 
House, for it occupies a unique position in 
the present political stage of the country. It 
possesses an amount of power, constitutional as 
well as actual, which can never be passed over 
in any political calculation. The Kokumin-no- 
Tomo even goes so far as to state that there is 
no assurance that it may not one day obtain an 
ascendancy over the popular branch of the Diet. 
Our contemporary then cites various articles of 
the Constitution and of the Law of the Houses to 
substantiate its assertion that the Upper House 
possesses equal constitutional powers with the 
Lower, the only difference in the legislative 
capacity of the two being that the Budget is 
first laid before the House of Representatives. 
According to Article 39 of the Constitution, 




















no bill that has been lost in either of the 
Houses can be brought forward again during 





the same session. Thus the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be absolutely incapable of ac- 
complishing any of its reforms—the reduction 
of the land tax, the amendment of the Press 
Law, and so forth—without the co-operation 
of the Peers. Of course our contemporary 
does not think that the House of Peers will op- 
pose every resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives, But the fact that the Peers possess vast 
powers in matters of legislation must be borne 
in mind by every statesman, The Kokumin- 
no-Yomo then passes on to consider the nature 
of the elements composing the Upper House. 
There are Princes of the Blood, men with high} 
tides, gray-headed servants of the State, young 
men of bright intellect, and lastly wealthy far- 
mers and their sons—a body of men apparent) 
void of any cohesion between themselves. The 
most conspicuous feature in the composition of 
the House is—we are stil] quoting our contem- 
porary—that its members are, in the majority of 
cases, very intimately connected with the present 
Government, To begin with, three Ministers 
of State, Counts Matsukata and Yamada, and 
Viscount Aoki, are found among its members. 
Another member occupying a conspicuous pos 

tion is Count Ito, the most powerful supporter of 
the Government outside strictly official circles. 
“The influence,” says our contemporary, “which 
Count Ito exercises over the nobility in general is 
deep and great, and, if anything, exceeds the in- 
fluence exercised by Count Itagaki over the un-| 
titled classes. If Count Ito only raises his whip, 
the wildest horses among the Kwazoku will 
obey his will.” There are, however, noblemen— 
observes the Tokyo periodical—who are by no 
means tame supporters of the Government. Such 
men are Marquis Asano, Count” Yanagiwara, 
and Viscounts Miura, Tani, and Torio. ‘These 
persons may, in some cases, even go farther in 
their opposition to the Cabinet than the Op- 
position in the Home of Representatives. But 
their opposition is individual rather than sys 
tematic, personal rather than general. [f they 
have enemies in the Government, they have 
also friends and allies. So they are, after all, 
in the opinion of the Aosumin-no-Tomo, op 
ponents of a portion and not of the whole of 
the Government. Among other titled members: 
of the House, there may be some not at all 
favourably disposed towards those in power, 
but considering how much they owe to the 
munificence of the present Government, it is 















































extremely doubtful whether they will be cour- 
ageous enough to turn round upon their old 
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patrons and benefactors. AS to those membe! 
of the Upper House who have been nominated | 
from among the Senators, our contemporary 
observes that some of them, in spite of their 
advanced age, are noted for a certain amount 
of activity and intelligence, and they might per- 
haps join, in certain cases, Viscounts Tani, 
Torio and Miura in opposition to the Gove 
ment. But they are old and cannot be ex- 
pected to hold their ground against a group 
of young members loyal to the Government, 
Such young members are Messrs. Ito Miyoji, 
Su Kohei, Kaneko Kentaro, Hirata Tosuke, 
Imamura Waro, and afew others, These menare 
the most brilliant officers in the service of the 
Government. They are,” says the Tokyo 
journal, “to the present Government what 
Generals Kato and Fukushima were to Hide- 
yoshi, Who knows that the object of the Govern- 
ment in norainating these men to the House of 
Peers, is not to make them fight the battle of 
another Shisu-ga-take?” With regard to the 
members nominated from among men of busi- 
ness, they are either officers of companies under 
the special protection of the Government, or 
men who owe their fortune to the patronage of 
high dignitaries of State. They will, therefore, 
be friendly to the Government. The members 
representing the maximum taxpayers in each 
locality are in general comparatively ignorant 
and indifferent in political matters. Lastly those 
who represent erudition are mere scholars, and 
can exercise little influence over practical poli- 
tics. Such being the nature of the different 
elements composing the House of Peers, our 
contemporary concludes that there is little 
probability of any serious opposition to the 
proposals of the Government in that House. 
The Tokyo journal suspects that it may be 
the Government's plan to counteract the oppo- 
sition of the Representatives by means of the 
Peers. Thus while the members of the Lower 
House have been absorbed in petty political in- 
trigues, the Government has constructed—says 
the Kokumin-no-Tomo—a formidable fortress 
n the shape of the Upper House. Such being 
the case, our contemporary thinks it vitally im- 
portant for the members of the Lower House to 
obtain allies in the Upper House. At present 
no political party is represented in the Uppe 
House, and consequently the Kokumin aivises 
the principal parties in the country to exert 
themselves for the conversion of the Peers to 
their political creeds, so that the two Houses 
may work together harmoniously. While the 
members of the Lower House have make a 
serious mistake in paying no proper attention 
to the Honse of Peers, the members of the 
latter, especially hereditary nobles, entertain, in 
the opinion of the Tokyo journal, most errone- 
ous notions about their position in the State. 
They think that, being the bulwarks of the 
Imperial House, it is their bounden duty not to 
identify themselves with any of the political 
parties. Individual independence is so marked 
































| that there is no cohesion among them as a body 


Our contemporary cites the example of noble- 
men in England, and exhorts the Japanese 
Peers to do away with their old exclusive and 
conservative notions, 








TRADE MARKS AND PATENTS. 
Iris just as well that the question of protection 
to foreign trade-marks and patents in Japan 
should be fully understood. We therefore refer 
again to the subject, for the purpose of clearing 
up a doubt expressed by a local contemporary. 
The difficulty, as we explained in a previous 
issue, of concluding any arrangement for the 
protection of foreign trade-marks and patents in 
Japan, is that complete reciprocity could not be 
secured withont special enabling legislation on 
the part of Western Powers. Japanese patents 
and trade-marks would be open to violation by 
foreigners residing in Japan, unless laws were 
enacted by foreign States to guard against such 
acontingency. To this our contemporary re- 
plies thatthe difficulty has no existence in fact. 
The reason assigned for thus contradicting us 
is that “British subjects in Japan are just a 
much under the Common and Statute Law of 

















and that, consequently, if a Japanese regis. 
tered his trade-mark or patentin England, pro. 
tection would thereby be secured to him against 
infringement of his rights by British subjec:s 
in Japan. It is amusing to find our argument 
thus traversed and confirmed in the same breath, 
Our contemporary itself admits that © it would 
be necessary that the patent should be issued or 
the trade-mark be registered in England,” and 
yet fails to see that this is the very crux of the 
Situation. Ifa Japanese desires to obtain pro. 
tection for his trade-mark or patent within the 
British dominions, it might be proper to require 
that he should take special steps to secure Eng- 
lish recognition for such patent or trade-mak, 
But the case assumes a wholly different 
complexion when a Japanese is asked to 
register his trade-mark or take out his patent 
in Europe in order to secure protection for 
it in Japan, Consider the converse of the 
proposition and its unreason will be at once 
apparent. Conceive the idea of requiring 
an Englishman residing in London to register 
his trade-mark or take out his patent in Tokyo 
in order to secure it against violation by Japan- 
ese subjects settled at Gravesend. No one 
should have any difficulty in apprehending this 
difference. Our local contemporary treats with 
airy nonchalance the extraordinary’ proposition 
that in order to guarantee a Japanese trade- 
mark or patent against violation within Japanese 
territory, its owner should be required to regis- 
ter it in England, France, Germany, Italy, Bel 
gium, the United States and so forth, But the 
statesmen who have to deal with these questions 
examine them somewhat more accurately. The 
only practical way of meeting the situation isto 
provide that ali Japanese trade-marks and 
patents duly registered in Japan according to 
Japanese law shall be respected by all foreigners 
residing or trading within Japanese territory : in 
other words, that the mere fact of recognition 
by Japanese law shall secure a patent or trade- 
maik against violation by everybody and any- 
body, without distinction of nationality, within 
Japanese territory. ‘To effect this, each of the 
Treaty Powers would have to pass a special 
law, for although Great Britain, to take an ex- 
ample, may be able to restrain her own subjects 
in respect of a trade-mark or patent rexistered 
in London, she cannot at present compel hier stb- 
jects living in Japan to respect Japanese paten's 
and wade-marks registered in Tokyo only. 
Thus, in a word, the situation is reduced to this 
obvious absurdity, that in order to secure his 
uade-mark or patent against violation in his 
own country, a Japanese would have to register 
it in ten or twelve foreign countries. _ It will be 
seen, therefore, that in spite of sweeping decla- 
rations to the contrary, extraterritoriality is at 
the root of the difficulty, and that until Japanese 
laws become applicable to foreigners in Japan, 
the question of patents and trade-marks must 
remain in statu quo. 




















CURRENT TOPICS. 
Tur lately promulgated Regulations for Primary 
Schools “and Regulations for Pensions of 
Teachers have given universal satisfaction to the 
public, with a few exceptions. It is a matter of 
sincere congratulation that the hitherto neglected 
teachers of primary schools have at last obtained 
from legislators the attention they deserve. We 
shall speak of these Regulations more at length 
na future issue. 
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An event which we have more than once pre- 
dicted as highly probable is, according to a” 
apparently trustworthy report, about to take 
place. We refer to the estrangement of the 
extreme section of the Constitutional Liberals 
from the main body. Mr, Endo, head of the 
Eishin-sha, a political association composed 0! 
determined sosht in the Province of Kaga, and 
Mr. Toyama, head of the Genyé-sha, an equal 
noted political association of soshi in Fuku- 
oka—both gentlemen being members of the 
nstitntional Liberal party—are reported ( 
have come to an agreement for the forma 
tion of a new party, in conjunction with a 
local association at Kumamoto under Messts- 
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with the Nationalists of Tosa, who are said 


to maintain a close Connection with General 
Tani, It is not, however, known whether 
General Tani will countenance such an amal- 


gamation or not. The name proposed for the 
new party is National Liberals, We are glad 
to hear of this project, because the secession of 
the anruly elements under Messrs, Endo and 
Tovama from the ranks of the Constitutional 
Liberal party practically means the removal of 
the chief obstacle hitherto lying in the path of a 
coalition between that party and the Karshin-fo. 
As to the contemplated programme of the 
seceders, it is, one must confess, a curions 
spectacle to see the extreme section of the Ra- 
dicals coalesce with a party which has hitherto 
been regarded as the no less extreme section of 
the Conservatives. But on closer observation, 
the spectacle loses something of its perplexing 
elemenis. In pointof fact, one of the anomalies 
hitherto existing in Japanese politics has been 
the presence in the Radical camp of a group 
of politicians essentially conservative in their 
methods and sentiments, Men of ardent tem- 
perament, simple in mind, and possessing but 
scant education, these enthusiasts were en- 
chanted by the glamour of such names as those 
of Counts Itagaki and Goto, and were led to 
castin their lot thoughtlessly with the Liberals. 
It is, we think, a sign of the healthy develop- 
ment of Japanese politics that such persons 
have begun to think of returning to the camp of 
their natural allies. That they are not yet sen- 
sible of the nature of the transition they are 
about to effect, is apparent from the name 
which they propose to apply to their new 
party—National Liberals. 
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The contemplated secession of the above 
mentioned section of the Constitutional Liberal 
party, and the project of amalgamating the Con- 
servaiive parties, scem to have revived the hope 
of uniting the Rikken Fiyu-to with the Kai 
shin-to. Such acontingency is now in the highest 
degree probable. If rumour can he trusted, 
Count Itagaki seems to be on exceptionally 
good terms with some of the leading members 
of the Kaishin-fo, Some people even assert 
that the Count is indebted to the good offices 
of Mr. Shimada, editor of the Matnicht Shim- 
bun, for the raising of funds to defray the ex- 
pense of his new organ, the Yiyu Shimbun, 
which will make its first appearance on the 20th 
instant under his personal direction, 
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There is, it is said, much discussion in the 
Department of Justice as to the style of robes 
to be worn by judges and barristers. Count 
Yamada, Minister of Justice, is reported to be 
in favour of the adoption of an old national style 
somewhat similar to that at present worn by the 
instructors of the Art School. Mr, Mitsukuri, 
Vice-Minister of Justice, advocates frock-coats 
on ordinary occasions, and robes of state when 
judgment is given. Mr, Mitsukuri’s opinion 
was reported to have more support than that of 
his chief, but now some papers state that Count 
Yamada has hopes of seeing his advice adopted 
by the Cabinet. 

















GOLD MINING IS 
Tue extraordinary development of the gold 
mining industry in South Africa is well describ- 
ed in a lecture delivered to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in England by Mr. 
W. Y. Campbell, Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber of Mines at Witwatersrand, in the Trans- 
vaal. Mr. Campbell chiefly addressed himself 
to speaking of the gold mines at Johannesburg, 
on the Witwatersrand. The mines were opened 
in 1887, during which year their output was 
34,000 oz. In 1888 the yield increased to 
231,000 oz., and during the present year the 
production has been at the rate of 500,000 oz. 
The Witwatersrand district thus becomes prac- 
tically the third in the world in respect of 
gold mines. The continent of America at 
present heads the list with 1} million ounces ; 
Victoria comes next with 600,000 ounces, 
and Russia next with 500,000 ounces. The 
Transvaal thus ranks already with Russia, 
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and Mr. Campbell declared his conviction 
that, in a few years, it would) “ challenge 
the world for first place as a gold-producing 
country.” The great obstacle to its develop- 
ment at present is the fact that Johannesburg, 
where the mines Jie, is situated m the wilds of 
Africa, 400 miles froma sea-port. Everything 
has to be carried to the coast by ox teams at 
extravagant rates. Every 100 lbs. weight of 
soods costs thirty shillings for transport, and in 
this way no less a sum than twenty-five million 
dollars was expended in 1889. A railway from 
the coast to Johannesburg would have saved 
eighteen million dollars on this item alone. It 
appears also thatlabour, whether white or black, 
is enormously dear, and that whereas in Ame- 
tica improved methods of extraction enable the 
miner to get 75 per cent. of the gold in the ore, 
the means available at Johannesburg. give onl 
45 percent, If all this be correct, there is ev 
dently a great future for South Africa, Mr. 
Campbell concluded his lecture with a political 
survey, He said that ‘despite the fact that it 
was divided into what were apparently many 
contending States inimical to each other, yet 
the tendency to those who could read beneath 
the surface was absolutely on the line of con 
solidation or a confederacy of States, with ab- 
solute freedum of self-government in all inter- 
nal relationships and questions of domestic 
policy, but flying the Union Jack, The tie of 
Empire would be as strong and as loyal there 
as it was in Canada or Australia, A new nation 
as strong as either of these would grow up as 
South Africa, and in afar shorter space of time.” 
































Tur most succinct and comprehensible analysis 
we have yet seen as to the partition of Africa re- 
sulting from the recently concluded treaties, is’ 
given in the pages ot the Economist, Here 
is the pith of it:— 

Roughly, it may be said that, including Egypt: 
Great Britain owns or her influence is supreme over 
an area of 1,650,000 square miles, while there is the 
entire busin of the file fro ypt southward 10 
the British Eas: African territory, which Gordon was 
sacrificed to save, and which lies opened for the pre- 
sent to us, and where we should certainly object to see 
4 foreign Power located, Here.there are, including 

rfur, neatly 1,000,000 square miles, of additional 

which ducing the Egyptian occupation was 
i tu contain 11,000,0 0 of people 
The following is a summary, which must only be 
regarded as 4 rough approximation, so long as our 
information is so incomplete and crude :— 
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Area. 
Square Miles, Population. 

Cape and Pasutoland .. sepesntes eet 2§8,080 su 180,000 

Notal, with Zulu and Swavilande ecco ‘ageveoo 

Bechuanaland, Re 139,008 250/000 

British South Africa Co, and lands across 

the Zambesi up to the German and 

Congo States tee cccrcssi races $8,098 saves 3,059,080 
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000,000 





‘Total in South Africa sess 880,008 
Gold Coast and West African Settlements, 33 coo 
Wrewin Sraere oF Uarrisa Ixrtuence. 























Orange Free State 421009 cress 1804090 
eotceaseeaetsces E1{080 
imines 390,000 
Ti Coast... ig ¢ 
7 ar ‘Protectorate 1000 2.) 200,000 
Royal Niger Co, and soicoto 250,000 ....,10,c02,000 








Yt AWady Hialta British occupation) genjoee ak jeeereee 





Present total /say) 
‘The agreement with the Vre 
cally assigns to France a larger area thon the entire 
area recorded in the above table, ‘The Sahara from 
the West coast toa line drawn northward from Lake 
‘chad, contains roughly 1,700,000 square miles, but 
it is only on the South that fertile territory is reached 
in the watershed of the Upper Niger and lake already 
referred to, ‘The French Congo, cluimed under the 
curious De Brazza treaties, i nother larger slice 
of territory about which even the French themselves 
know very The French are also aiming at the 
subjection of Morocco, However, here is _an estimate 
of the territory claimed by France with the supposed 
population thereon, She is now discussing the con- 
struction of a line of railway across the Sahara, al- 
though probably she is likely to gain more renown 
from such a work as an engineering feat than profit 

upon the capital required :— 

Frexcn Doaunions and SrnersTof Inevuence. 
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Algeria and Tunis cose Senn 
Sahara (with Timbuctoo: to Lake Tehad +, 
Senegal, ke. 

French Congo 
Madagascar ... 








Total... ah 
As compared wit 
the German acquis 





3,720,080 on-1 7,090,000 
claim to by France, 
The 


the area laid 
jons are moderate enough. 





East African territory is the most valuable of these 
acquisitions; Namaqualand and Damaraland being 
poor country, and the Cameroons very unhealthy. 


Gerwas Dostistoxs and Sruare of Ixriv 
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Square Mile lation, 
German East Africa Company 1. 309,000 a) 
Namaqualand and Damaraland 200,c00 250,000 
CAMETOONS a creeens Say) 150,000 ol 








0505020 seesse 
Another vast are. under Belgian influence is the 
Congo Free Stare, which Stanley once estimated at 
800,000 square miles, and to contain 40,000,000 people, 
the Portuguese and Itali 
areas, and the former has not yet been exactly det 
Is it possible to say anything as to the trade 
financial prospects of these vast territorie: 
trade of South Africa is in our hands and is con 
able. he trade of the lower Niger is also in our 
hands. But, apart from these, Algeria, Tunis, and 
E; wre alone the countries of which the trade and 
finance are not really infiuitesimal. There may be 
mining surprises in store, But the Lands of tropical 
Africa are not usually suiteble for a Kuropean popu- 
lation, and the present inhabitants are races which it 
must take a farlonger time to civilise tian those who 
look for big immediate results appear to think of 
We do not, apart from surprises, look for any rapid 
development of either trade or financial success from 
these territories, British, French, or German; and the 
probabilities are that it will be uphill work with all of 
them to the northward of the Tropic of Capricorn for 
muny years to come, Of course, such enormous areas 
are likely to produce a certsin amouut of trade, But 
the profits of such trade must be exceptionally good 
torender it worth the effort in the absence of roads 
and proper carriage. As tothe fashion in which these 
lands have been acquired, that certainly is not at all 
4 bright page in contemporary history. A traveller is 
equipped, with or without the assistance of the State, 
and departs for the interior of Africa, He distributes 
a few flags, of which the natives do not know the 
significance, and induces a chief here and there to 
place his mark to a treaty about which he and his 
prople really know nothing. Such was the way in 
which a uumber of African territories were acquired, 
Can we wonder at the resistance offered by nalives to 
any occupation resulting from such documents? [n the 
end European guidance will doubtless be to the benefit 
and enlightennent of Centra Africa; but Europe 
has proceede:i ina clumsy fashion, and neither fire 
spirits nor clothing are much to’ the benefit of these 
savage rices. Then the method of procedure, both by 
Germany and this cou: try, of creating compa 
under charter to do the dirty work, compani 
must be supported in case of need, yet which, never~ 
theless, enable Downing Street to’ plead ignorance 
when asked inconvenient questions, is one which we 
have dwelt upon on previous occasions, — Probably 
immediate trouble is saved to the public official ; but it 
isa system which in the long run will be cosily, 
niay involve serious trouble hereafter. If it be to our 
advantage to annex these territories, then annex thent 
openly : these go-between companies only defer res- 
ponsibiliien at added gig, ” 











an protectorates are smaller 


































































































A MISSIONARY. 
Reaping a letter addressed by “A Missionary” 
to one of our local contemporaries, we appre- 
ciate the fact that the stole does not make the 
saint. Here isa so-called “missionary,” sup- 
posed representative of truth and fairness, who 
by his own admission seldom sees a copy of the 
Japan Mail, yet who does not hesitate to speak 
of it in terms of malicious slander. This care- 
ful practiser of the doctrines he preaches further 
declares himself entirely at variance with the 
British missionaries who signed the recent 
memorial to H.B.M.’s Minister, and even has 
courage lo assert that ‘the mass of the mis 
sionaries wish to have it distinctly understood 
that they are in no wise identified with the Eng- 
lista missionaries’ action.” It is amusing to 
observe how conspicuously men of such a 
stamp exemplify the old saw that we detect 
most readily in others the evil with which our 
own practice familiarises us.“ A Missionary” 
takes an article published in these columns with 
express reference to the memorial of his British 
colleagues, pretends to think that its language 
is intended to apply to all missionaries, asis 
“who authorized the Afa7 to act as mouth- 
piece for the missionaries in Japan,” and then 
proceeds to constitute himself mouth-piece for 
“the mass of the missionaties.” Is he indeed 
their “mouth-piece ?” Since when have ‘the 
mass” of the missionaries in Japan so com- 
pletely changed their views that they are pre- 
pared to repudiate the Memorial signed by them 
in 1884? Since when have they become such 
violent anti-revisionists that they scorn all con- 
nection with their British colleagues’ recent me- 
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tial that even the Yokohama agitators themselves 
might, according to the showing of their organ, 
have signed it without hesitation? Are. th 
missionaries who attended the uncommonly full | 
meeting of the Kobe and Osaka conference last) 
Tuesday, and who voted for even more substan- | 
tial concessions to Japan than those contem- 
plated by the Memorialists of 1884—are these 
missionaries also tobe excluded from “the mass ” 
represented by oar local contemporary’s scur- 
rilous correspondent? Lying before us as we 
write is a letter just received from one of the 
best known and most highly respected mis- 
sionaries in Japan, He writes “ my acquaintance 
with missionaries is very large, but I do not 
happen to know of any single one who is not in 
favour of granting lo Japan substantially all that 
her statesmen care to ask.” Are all the mis: 
sionaries of this gentleman's ‘large acquain- 
tance” to be excluded from “ the mass” repre- 
sented by our local contemporary’s unscrupu- 
lous coriespondent? For his own sake we 
should not devote a line to the task of con- 
tradicting a man of such calibre and temper, 
but it is always an interesting study to analyse 
the kind of persons who army themselves on 
the side of the implacables, and in this parti- 
enlar case the task is more than commonly 
easy, for nothing could possibly injure the 
cause he advocates more effectually than the 
letter of our local contemporary’s virulent cor- 
respondent. We reproduce it, in order that 
our readers may judge for themselves whether 
such an exhibition of prejudice, falsehood, 
slander, and illtemper can possibly be asso- 
ciated with a reasonable and reasoning attitude 
on the subject of Treaty Revision or of any- 
thing else = 

















To THe Epiror oF THe “ Jaran Gazerre,” 

Dear Sir—Accidentally I came across » copy of 
the Japanese paper—printed in English, in which a 
leader is devoted to the Missionaries, ‘That this sheet 
should approve the course taken by some of the 
Englise Missionaries is not at all surprising, but to 
make it appear as though these English Missionaries 
represented the general sense and sentiment of the 
mass of the Missionaries in Japan, is decidedly mis- 
representing the Facts in the case under consideration, 
viz: The ‘treaty problem, In the above said leader 
it is said “What the Missionaries see is that much 
ill feeling has resulted fom the Yokohama meeting, 
+ + F and ilat, unless something be done ty 
efface this evil impression, a crop of lasting umbraye 
is likely to. spring from those seeds of discord.” 
Who authorized the Mail to act as mouth-piece for 
the Missionaries in Japan? [assure you, Mr. Editor, 
your correspondent is but one out of many who would 
most emphatically object to be classed among the few 
English Missionaries who are willing to sit under the 
shadow of the Afail, No, Sir, we wish to be free from 
all suspicion in this respect. Moreover, we are quite 
able to speak for ourselves when the proper time comes. 
In the above quotation it is said that the “ Missionaries 
(what Missionaries ?) see that much ill feeling has 
resulted from the Yokohama meeting.” I think it 
would have been wearer to the truth to say: "The 
Missionaries see that much ill feeling has resulted from 
the petition of the English Missionaries, and that the 
mass of the Missionaries wish to have it distinctly 
understood that they are in no wise identified ‘with the 
English Missionaries’ action.” Nor is it easy to under- 
stand why the Engiish Missionaries took the course 
they did. Could they so soon forget what happened 
to Rev. Mr, Large? And afterwards to Kev, Mr 
Summers? 

Respectfully yours, &c., 





















































A Missionary. 
October 16th, 1890. 


BAMBOO MATCHES, 
We read in the Shogyo Shimpo that a certain 
Mr. Tanchi Suteroku has perfected a process 
for manufacturing matches from bamboo, and 
has obtained a patent. Matches made of this 
kind of wood are said to be particularly cheap, 
and much stronger than the ordinary article, 
but in what the process consists we have no 


information, 


* 
ae 


Speaking of matches, we translate the follow- 
ing from the Zofyo Shmpo:—-\ Matches of Ja- 
panese mannfacture have, of late years, acquired 
a high reputation abroad, especially in China 
and India, where the demand for them  in- 
creases constantly. ‘The machine now employ- 
ed in making tem is, however. by no means 
satisfactory or equal to the work thrown upon 





Tae ae ; 
Yenoguchi in Tosagori, Kochi Prefecture, has 


invented a machine which is said to be a mark- 
ed improvement upon the one hitherto in use. 
It can be driven by cither steam or water power, 
and ils capacity of production is put at two 
hundred million matches per diem, Four or 
five of such machines would suffice to supply 
all the factories in Japan. In point of cheap- 
ness and efficiency, therefore, the machine is 
something remarkable. The inventor has ap- 
plied for a patent.” A very wonderful machine 
wuly, if these figures be even approximately 
correct. 
MESSRS. DILLON AND 0’BRIEN. 

We confess to a feeling of sincere satisfaction 
at the news of the arrest of Messrs. John Dillon 
and William O'Brien, These gentlemen have 
ceased to deserve the smallest spark of sympathy. 
They deserve to occupy a felon’s cell unless all 
the principles hitherto considered essential in 
the every-day dealings of honest men are to 
be disregarded. At a recent demonstration 
against the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, 
Mr. Dillon said that in his opinion any Irish 
Bishop ought to have been ashamed to approve 
of the eviction of Irish tenants ‘ no matter what 
the merits of the case might be.” Such a 
monstrous doctrine is scarcely compatible 
with the hypothesis of its utterer’s sanity, 
And now Mr. O’Brien is reported to have told 
a meeting of ignorant peasants that should 
tenants absolutely refuse to pay a penny of rent 
until every family that tilled the soil was placed 
beyond the reach of starvation, “then if the 
Government evicted the starving population, it 
would be swept out of existence by a torrent of 
English indignation, and the whole civilized 
wotld would send money and assistance.” If 
such attempts to betray unfortunate peasants into 
acts of deliberate dishonesty are not criminal 
sedition, the time-honoured principles of right 
and wrong have been completely altered. 
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Mr. O'Brien, by the way, is opposed to politics 
being drawn into the sphere of religion. He 
was very angry with the Bishop of Limerick for 
interferring to protect a’man against being boy 
cotted, and be was of course very angry with 
the Pope for protesting against the plan of cam- 
paign. ‘Ic is a pity that he is not here to give 
us one of his characteristic harangues against 
the missionaries who have memorialized about 
Treaty Revision. 











MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
Tuk Nichi Nichi Shimbun, generally so accu- 
rate in its comments, has an editorial note 
evidently emanating from the pen of a writer 
remarkably blind to the true facts of the situa- 
tion which he undertakes to discuss, This is 
what our Tokyo contemporary says:—‘ There 
are three English newspapers in Yokohama. 
Of these the A/ad/ is favourable to Japan; the 
Herald maintains a neutral attitude, and the 
Gazette makes it a rule at every possible op- 
portunity to oppose onr country. On the occa- 
sion of the holding of the anti-revision meeting, 
the British residents, appreciating the import- 
ance of journalistic organs, but not being able 
to get the three newspapers on their side, 
determined that the support of two of them at 
least must be secured. Unable, however, to 
duce the Zerald to abandon its neutral atti- 
tude, they set about solving the dilemma by 
purchasing that paper. They offered twenty 
thousand dollars, but the proprietor asked thirly 
thousand, and an arrangement has not yet been 
effected. The probability is, however ,that a 
bargain will be struck, in which event the anti- 
revisionists will have an organ, and will use it 
with the utmost vigour.” This is truly delight- 
ful. Nothing could be more supremely comical 
than to call the Fapan Herald a neutral paper. 
The Yapan Gazelle, indeed, is occasionally 
visited hy spasms of conscience: it has its 
purring moods, though in truth they are gene- 
rally compensated by subsequent accesses of 
clawing and biting. But the Yapan Herald 
never once while the sway of its Protean pro- 














it. We learn that Mr. Tanabe Shigeto, of 
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prietor remained effective—never once was 


UNIVERS 


known to desist from growling and. snarling 
For a season, indeed, while the man of many 
aliases enjoyed the pleasures of a trip home. 
ward under interesting circumstances, 
Herald's pages reflected the kindly instincts o: 
popular and sound hearted manager. But 
the noun of multitude returned from his gfium 
cum pecunid, and once more the shadow of his 
evil genius crept over the pages of his paper. 
Dust’ at first—an occasional pulverulent pul, 
not without taint of low places—was by and iy 
followed by a steady pour of mud, up to muster 
in respect of old-time consistency, butno longer 
saved by stray particles of grit from the sem 
blance of mere slime. This is the neutral 
which the projectors of a new journal are sup- 
posed to be aboutto convert into good solid 
partisanship. They will be diverted by tie 
Nicht Nichi’s account of their motives. The 
fact is, we believe, that they desire to establish 
a journal which shall not be disfigured by pani- 
sanship, and, above all, which shall be ire 
from the virulent abuse and gross personalities 
that have made local journalism in this Settie- 
ment so notorious, The prime mover in this 
project was also, it is true, the prime mover in 
bringing about the agitation of last month ; but 
he afterwards declared himself most empla- 
tically not an anti-revisionist, being only op- 
posed to revision without guarantees, That, 
indeed, is the position of all. moderate men in 
the Settlement: they recognise that revision is 
either necessary or inevitable, but they want to 
have it effected on the safest and most favour 
able terms from their own point of view. 


















TAXES IN TOKYO AND THE NEW WATER-WORKS, 
‘Tuerk has been some anxiety among the poorer 
classes in Tokyo lest new taxes should be im- 
posed to meet the service of the loan of ten 
million yen projected by the City Improvements 
Committee for the construction of water-works 
and other purposes. To dispel all doubts as to 
this question, a number of Senators and other 
residents of the capital, some eighty in all, met 
on the 15th instant at the Koyokan, Siiiba, and 
invited Mr, Kusumoto Masataka to explain the 
financial scheme of the Committee. According 
to the Zokyo Koron the gist of what Mr. Kusu- 
moto said was as follows :—In August of the 
present year the City Improvements Conimittee 
came to the decision that Tokyo should be 
supplied with proper water-works, and that other 
improvements should be undertaken—a decision 
upon which the citizens are to be heartily con- 
gratulated. Some people appear to be anxious 
about the question of the ten million yen loan 
that is to be raised, but in a great city like Tokyo 
such a sum presents no difficulties whatever 
Looking at the matter, however, purely from the 
side of profit and loss, it has to be noted, in the 
first place, that the inhabitants of the level pars 
of the capital number about one million, while 
those living on the higher grounds aggregate 
about three hundred thousand. The wells i 
use by these people amount to forty-four thou- 
sand, the great majority of which are contami 
nated. In addition, there are 7,078 wells 
supplied with aqueduct water. According 
the scheme of the new water-works there arc 1 
be three great reservoirs, together with fifteen 
hundred conduits, the length of the pipes being 
over 120 rf (280 miles). There will also be 
3,500 hydrants (funsué-guchi) for use in case 
of fire. Hitherto the inhabitants of the Honjo 
and Fukagawa districts have been paying six!) 
thousand yen annually for drinking water, and 
the citizens generally are taxed to the extent 0 
five hundred and twenty thousand yen yeatls 0” 
account of the aqueduct. These two accounts 
may be regarded as available for the service o 
the debt, and there will be an additional sum > 
two hundred and fifty thousand yew annually 
from the City Improvements Committee, * 
well as a sum of one hundred and fifty thous”! 
yen from the Government during a per! 8 
seven years. Some fifty or sixty thousand in 
will also accrue from the rent of public lane 
Thus, in one way or another, there will be ov 
a million yen to devote to the annual sere 
the loan, and no necessity whatever Se it 
new taxes, Mr, Kusumoto also explaine 
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the expenditure °' ten million yen ought not to 
frighten the citZ°NS oO} the capital when they 
have in hand a scheme of city improvements ex- 
pected to cust altogether 140 million yen, which 
will be spread over a period of 280 years. 





LOSS OF A BRITISH SAILING SHIP. 
Tececraruic information (says the Hyogo News 
of the 17th) has been received at the Kencho 
stating that a British sailing ship—supposed to 
be the Lizzie C. Zroop—was lost on the 22nd 
ult., on the island of Yerabeyima, one of the 
Loochoo group. The crew arrived at Kago- 
shima on Wednesday, but the information in 
the possession of the Kencho does not give the 
number saved ; the Asahi Shimbun, however, 
as will be seen by our translations, places the 
number at 10. The telegram being in Japanese, 
the name is anything but clear, but seeing that 
the Zroop left Nagasaki in ballast for Puget 
Sound on the 15th ult., and that there is no other 
vessel of that name at present in these waters, 
the probabilities are, we fear, that she is the 
British ship referred to, Added to this we al- 
ready know that the 22nd was the date of th 
very violent typhoon which swept over that por 
tion of the country, and the date of the Zroop's 
departure and the date of her supposed wreck 
would place her somewhere in that quarter. 
Captain Fownes had his wife and family on board. 
The same journal has the following on the 18th 
instant:—The report of the total loss of the 
British ship Zee? C. Troop off the Loochoo | 
lands, with the major portion of her crew, appe: 
to be only too true. The survivors, seven 





























lo- 
reigners and three Japanese, are due this morn- 
ing from Kumamoto, Kagoshima, per Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha steamer Ifu/su Maru, which left 
that place at ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 
Those drowned number thirteen, and inciude one 





Japanese. Nothing further is known, and, until 
the arrival of the survivors here, no list of those 
who perished will be available. The Captain's 
family included his wife and two children. Pre- 
parations have been made at the Sailors’ Home for 
the reception of the survivors. The news of the 
disaster appears to have taken more than three 
weeks to travel up here, due, of course, to the 
ungetatableness of the locality where the wreck 
occurred. The vessel being an English ship, 
there will be the usual Court of Inquiry at 
H.B.M.’s Consulate into the circumstances at- 
tending herloss. * * * * The Afufsu Maru 
arrived this morning. Among the survivors 
are Mrs. Fownes, the Captain's wife, and 
the first mate. The vessel was driven on to 
the rocks during a typhoon, striking at 6 
o'clock in the morning. The survivors stood 
by her and came ashore when the weather mo- 
derated. Those who jumped overboard were 
drowned. The Captain brought his wife and 
eldest son ashore, but lost the latter in the surf. 
He returned to find him, if possible, but was 
frightfully hurt among the rocks, and was 
washed back by the sea. He died on shore an 
hour later from the effect of his wounds. 
PATENTS AND TRADK MARKS. 

Tue question of protection for foreign patents 
and trade-marks in Japan is running the usual 
gauntlet of misrepresentation and equivocation. 
Nothing could be simpler than the point at issue. 
Foreigners residing in Japan are held to be 
exempt from the control of Japanese laws. 
Consular Courts are not competent to enforce 
those laws against their own nationals, 
Therefore a foreign subject or citizen living in 
one of the Settlements may infringe a Japanese 
patent or appropriate a Japanese trade-mark 
without ranning any risk of being cited before 
his Consul, who could not take any cognisance 
of the offence. It results, therefore, that in 
order to secure his right in a patent or trade- 
mark agains! infringement within the limits 
of his own country, a Japanese subject would 
have to register the patent or trade-mark fn every" 
one of the foreign States whose nationals carry 
on business in Japan, Thisdifliculty has been 
thoroughly recognised in official quarters, It 
stands fatally in the way of any arrangement for 
reciprocal protection, Special enabling legisla- 
tion on the part of each of the Treaty Powers 
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would be necessary in order that Consular 
Courts might be competent to restrain their na- 
tionals iu Japan from infringing the rights of 


Japanese subjects in respect of Japanese patents 
or uade-marks, 





* 
ae 


Such being the case, observe how the ques- 
tion is treated by a local English journal. Here 
are two extracts from its pages, with italics of 
our own: 

Japan Herald, Oct. 15th 


British subjects in Japan are 

asmuch under Dritish tw 

they would be were they 
England. It follows there- 

that it 

take ont a pau 








Span Herald, Oct. 18th. 
The Jupan Mail asserts asan 
8 unquestion ble proposition that 
a British Subject in Japan may. 
with impunity infr right 
penese were to af wie Subject weguired by 
in London, or virtue of the Japnese Lavo of trade 
were to register a trade-mark, marks or of patents. ‘The enter 
the Conrt here would punish prising Britisher’ who. would 
infraction of that patent or allow bimselt to be delid 
udesmark, inasmuch as Eng into acting upon that advice 
lishmen here sre subject tothe would lave na reason to con. 
Taws of their own country. Jt is 
true that if ewould be neceisary that 
the patent should be issued or the 
trade mari be registered m En 
bac this, we 
dition whi 
ont the world, and we have no 
Goubt but that many foreieners 
Would be willing to register 
there trade-marks, 8c, 10 Jape 
ancould they secure equal’pro- 
tection: ° 


Thus, on October the sth the public is inform- 
ed that in order to secure a Japanese patent or 
trade-mark against infringement by British sub- 
jects in Japan, “it would be necessary that the 
patent should be issued or the trade-mark be 
registered in England.” Ou October the 18th 
the public is informed that if an “ enterprising 
Britisher ” in Japan attempted to “intringe the 
right of a Japanese subject acquired by virtue 
of the Japanese law of trade-marks or ol 
patents,” he “would have no reason to congra- 
tulate himself” upon doing so, A journal 
contradicting itself in this flagrant manner 
during the course of three days either is sen- 
sible that nothing conld increase its discredit, or 
entertains the lowest possible idea of its readers’ 
intelligence. 
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CHANGES OF LANGUAGE. 

‘Tur history of a people is reflected in its lan- 
guage. Nowhere has a more conspicuous 
example of this been furnished than in Japan, 
Since the country set oul upon its extraordinary 
career of modern progress, commencing. less 
than a quarter of a century ago, ils language 
has undergone almost as much change as its 
institutions. An educated man of the time of 
the Resturation, could he be transported to the 
present era without linguistic preparation, would 
find his countrymen speaking something very 
like a strange tongue. Thousands of words not 
included in the everyday vocabulary of the year 
1865 have now come into common use. They 
are derived, of course, from the Chinese, an in- 
exhaustible source whence expert word-makers 
can draw materials for the manufacture of al- 
most any conceivable term, abstract or con- 
crete, A list of the additions and changes thus 
made and effected would be virtually a record 
of the nation’s progress in science, literature, 
commerce and industry. It might be worth 
some scholar’s while io prepare such a list. 
The Vomiuri Shimbun makes a beginning, 
though the examples it selects serve chiefly to 
show how largely the fashion for Chinese equi- 
valents has cume to prevail—how much the oz 
is preferred to the ua. Here are our contem- 
porary’s words > 
1865. 

Okami (the Government). 
‘mo fimo (the people) 
Ofure (a proclamation) 
Ohite (a baw) 
Tabiki (message) 
Nengu (tax) 


























1890, 
Seifu. 
imnin. 
hovuret. 
Uoritsn. 
Denshin. 
Chiso, 






























Fortat (merting) . Shukais 
Unzjo (customs duty) soccer Zee 

Kuji (a law-suit) .Sosho. 
Negai-nushi (the plaints Genkoku, 
Aite kata (defendant)  Hikoku, 
Oumitsn (detective) Tantei. 
Sushi gami (a sunrmons). Shokanjo. 








Chdji (suspension, as of newspaper) Zeisht. 
Okuda (wublic bond) sesso AOshO. 








MR, SPEN PARACHUTE DESCENT. 
Mr. Spencer made his second balloon ascent 


and parachute descent on Sunday last. The 





R's 








day was particularly favourable, the sky being 
quite clear and the air very still and calm, A 
considerable crowd assembled in the enclosure, 
and the streets in the vicinity were packed with 
sightseers, At 4.50 p.m. Mr. Spencer gave 
the order to let go, but owing to insufficiency 
of buoyaucy in the gas the balloon would not 
ascend, and more gas had to be admitted, Mr. 
Spencer meanwhile explaining the delay and 
promising that, should a second attempt fail, 
those who had paid for admission would wit- 
ness free a successful ascent on a day to 
be afterwards fixed. At 5.6 p.m. he again 
started, and the balloon slowly ascended into the 
air, drifting very slightly to the north-west in 
obedience to a very mild air current. At a 
lucight of 1,000 feet the agronaut left his seat 
and dropped suddenly a considerable distance, 
the parachute only becoming distended abont 
half way down, and descending rapidly. So 
slightly had the balloon drifted that Mr. Spencer 
actually alighted in the Public Gardens, and 
soon reappeared among the spectators. He 
had deemed it advisable in order to ensure an 
ascent to dispense with the rolb, weight usually 
attached to tilt the balloon on his quitting it and 
thus empty it of gas, being anxious to have some 
little risk in recovering the balloon (value £100) 
rather than disappoint his patrons. The bal- 
loon, however, emptied itself rapidly after he had 
left it, but having been set to the westward by a 
current of air in the higher region to which it 
ascended came down in Japanese town, In the 
course of a speech afler lis return to the ring 
Mr, Spencer said these low altitude descents 
showed that under all circumstances the at- 
mosphere had sufficient supporting power to 
enable a descent tobe made. In the experi- 
ments that he was making from day to day it 
shis aim to invent a flying machine. They 
saw him supported by a canopy of silk, and it 
was not beyond the realms of possibility that 
they should be able to support themselves and 
move in the air as the birds do. When that 
invention shall have been achieved it will be 
proved that these ascents are of great scientific 
value, and are not the mere foolhardy attempts 
of persons careless of their lives. Mr. Spencer's 
ascent occupied 1m. Tos., and his descent 358. 


























THE DISTRESS IN CHILI. 

We have received from the Secretary of the 
Committee for the relief of distress caused by 
floods in Chibli, an appeal which we are re- 
quested to lay before our readers. As, however, 
it was published some days ago in our columns, 
re-production now is unnecessary, The mag- 
nitude of the calamity in Chibli is unquestionably 
appalling. An area of fully six thousand square 
miles of the district included in the drainage 
basin of the Peiho was completely submerged, 
and enormous numbers of people have been 
reduced to a state of utter destitution, A rough 
estimate made by competent observers assigns 
four millions as the number of persons who will 
be absolutely dependent on charity until next 
summer. Such a terrible prospect should com- 
mand the sympathy of the whole of civilized 
humanity, and the foreign residents of ‘Tientsin 
appear to have been thoroughly roused to action. 
We should not have waited for their appeal to 
reach us officially before inviting our readers to 
assist such a deserving cause, did we not feel 
that certain considerations will probably militate 
against the readiness of foreigners in Japan to 
subscribe. ‘The floods by which the districts tothe 
northof Tokyo were visited last August, produced 
bitter distress among the people, and resulted in 
a state of affairs fully justilying an appeal to fo- 
reign charity. Believing, however, that the pro- 
vision madeé by the Central Government as wel 
as by the lucal ollicials was adequate to meet the 
emergency, we refrained from opening a sub- 











scription list, as suggested atthe time by corre- 





spondents. Kochi Prefecture was subsequently 
visited by a similar calamity. We learn that 
great suffering exists there at present, and that 
the foreign public is likely to be invited to aid 
in relieving it. More than one appeal for assist- 
ance on behalf of Japanese reduced to the verge 
of starvation by the high price of rice and con- 
sequent inactivity of the labour market, are al 
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THE LATE DR. STEIN'S FRIENDS IN 
‘Tue news of Dr. Stein's death was r-ceived by 
many Japanese friends with sincere sorrow and 
regret. They met on the 13th instant at the 
Koyo-kwan, Shiba, Tokyo, for the purpose of 
performing a religious ceremony in behalf of 
the departed soul of their admired friend and 
instructor. Count Ito, Viscount Kaieda, and 
Messrs. Maruyama, Ariga, and Magaki we 
the originators of the meeting, and the invita- 
lions issued by them were responded to by over 
thirty gentlemen, occupying high positions in 
the Government, in journalism, and in party 
politics, all being personal friends of the de- 
Ceased jurisconsuit. Conspicuous among those 
present were, besides the above mentioned ori- 
ginators, Count Yamagata, Viscounts Tani and 
Fajinami, Messrs. Ito Miyoji, Kawashima Jan, 
Maeda Masana, Kitabatake Doryu, Seki Nao- 
hiko, Tsuzuki Keiroku, and others. The mee 
ing was opened at 3 p.m. From a maple tree 
in the garden was hung a large portrait, 3 by 2} 
fer of Dr. Stein, which is said to have been 
painted by his eldest son at the request of Vi 
count Fujinami. Beginning with Count Yama- 
gata, all present in turn made an obeisance to 
the portrait. Then followed prayers and the 
offer of sacrifices according to the genuine 
Shinto ceremony, these rites being performed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Maruyama 
Sakura. He also addressed a sazmon to the 
spirit of the deceased. With regard to the em- 
ployment of the ceremony prescribed by the 
Shinto cult, the originators are persuaded, it is 
said, that whatever may have been the religious 
belief of the late Dr. Stein, he would, were he 
alive, appreciate the warm and heartfelt sorrow of 
the Japanese for the removal from this world of a 
friend so loved and respected. While the cere- 
mony was going on, an interesting incident 
oceurred. A man in the garb of a sub-officer 
of gendarmerie presented himself at the gate, 
and asked permission to take part in the service. 
He said that, though he had not known the de- 
ceased personally, he was a most admiring 
student of the illustrious professor; and that, 
being deeply grieved at his death, he felt the 
strongst sympathy with the purpose of the meet- 
ing. The evidently sincere sorrow manifested 
by this official afforded unmistakable evidence 
of the sentiments with which Dr. Stein was re- 
garded in Japan. 
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THe “RIKREN Jiyu-To” aN THE “ KAIsHINTOE 
Ix view of the slow revival of the project o! 
ainalgamation between the Constitntional Libera 
party and the Karshin-fo, it is interesting to 
hear the views entertained on the subject by the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo, a journal enthusiastically 
devoted to the consummation of the project of 
union, Writing im its recent issue about the 
Constitutional Liberal party, the Tokyo peri- 
odical deplores the timidity and hesitation shown 
by the Kaishin-fo in connection with the pro- 
posed amalgamation, Our contemporary ob- 
serves that a vast revolution has taken place 
during the past ten years in the political opinions 
of the leaders of most of the progressive partie 

Stated ina few words, the revolution of thought 
spoken of by the Aogumin-no- Tomo amounts to 
this, that while formerly Liberal politicians were 
purely destructive and radical in’ tendency, 
they have now become constructive and mo- 
his change was first. publicly an- 
nounced by Count Itagaki in his manifesto 
abont the organization of the Atkoku-kofo, sub- 
sequently absorbed into. the iately formed 
Rikken Yiyn-to. He plainly stated in that 
celebrated document that times had changed 
and that henceforth a moderate and construc- 
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now before the public, aud the Ladies’ Charity 
Bazaar will soon constitute another call for 
funds. Under all these circumstances we doubt 
the success of an invitation to assist distant 
charities while those at home are so numerous 
and pressing. At the same time we shall be 
most happy to receive subscriptions and to for- 
ward them to Tientsin on behalf of the unhappy 
Chinese who may even at this moment be dying 
of cold or starvation, 





tive course of policy must be followed for the 
perfection of the constitutional form of govern 
ment to be shortly pur into operation. No 
other statesman $0 plainly avowed his change 
of opinion, but the sentiments then expressed 
by Count Itagaki no doubt echoed,—so at 











least. thinks our ‘Tokyo contemporary—the 
general sense of leaders of the Datdo-ha, 
the Atkoku-ko-to, the revived Féyu-to, the 





Kyushu Shimpo-to, and all the other parties 
proiessing progressive principles. This change 
signifies among other things that the leaders of 
these parties have been drifting mote and more 
to the position always held by the Kaéshin-do. 
Thus, nowwithstanding its defeat of last year on 
the question of ‘Treaty Revision, its partial 
defeat at the general elections of last July, and 
its procrastinating timidity in connection with 
the recent organization of the Rikken Fiyu-lo 
notwithstanding such apparently discrediting 
failures, the Kaishéa-fo may well congratulate 
itself on the signal uiumph of the principles so 
consistently maintained by its members amid 
the taunts and insults of antagonistic parties. 
The appearance of a party like the Azéken 
Fiyu-to is the best proof of the triumph of 
the Kaishin-fo’s constructive and moderate 
principles. But the leaders of the Azkten 
Fiyu-to, wilike those of the Xarshino-to, 
have adopted this policy in a_ straight- 
forward, active, and cosmopolitan manner, 
Under these circumstances, our contemporary 
thinks that the members of the Aafshin-fo should 
feel no regret about dissolving their party. If 
they join the Kikken Fiyu-to, they can easily 
occupy the central and most important position 
in that party. There may be, says the Avku- 
min-no-Tomo, elements in that party hostile to 
the admission of the Karshin-/o, but these need 
not be taken into serious consideration, The 
Kokumin cites the examples of the Whig party 
in England, which, notwithstanding that it con- 
tains, on the one hand, men like Labouchere 
and Graham, and, on the other, agitators like 
those under Parnell, enjoys the confidence of a 
large section of the nation because of the sober 
and respectable elements constituting the central 
and main portion of the party. Such being the 
case, the Kokumin-no-omo considers that these 
who advise the Kaéshin-fo to maintain a separate 
existence, are recommending a course of policy 
directly opposed (o the best interests of that party. 
Butwe (Fapan Jail) fail toappreciate this line of 
reasoning. To ordinary folks taught by tradition 
and instinet that converts should come into the 
fold of their teachers rather than that teachers 
should go over to their converts, it will appear 
more natural and reasonable that the Aikken 
Fiyu-to should be aborbed into the Kutshtn-to 
than that the Aaishin-fo should sacrifice its 
identity in order to be merged in the Rrkken 
Fiyu-to. Vi, as the Kokumén points out, the 
policy steadily advocated by the Awéshrn-to, in 
the face of much opposition and contumely, has 
at last finally triumphed, why should self-afface- 
ment be urged on the Kafshin-fo? Rather let 
its intemperate and erring opponents lower their 
flag and range themselves under the banner of 
the politicians whose views they have now adopted. 









































THE NEW LOCAL NEWSPAPER. 
As might have been expected, the curious error 
nade by the Nicht Nicht Shimbun in describ- 
ing the Fapan Herald as a neutral organ, and 
ascribing to that fact the desire of the anti-revi- 
sionists to purchase it and make it an exponent 
of their own opinions, is contradicted by another 
vernacular journal, the Todyo Shinpo. Every 
reader of the local press knows that the Fapan 
Herald Was always represeuted the implacables 
of Yokohama, and that it has never hesitated to 
employ any weapon, however foul and vulgar, 
in fighting for the cause which it espouses. 
The Zokve Shimpo, therefore, points out with 
truth that nothing could be more erroneous than 














of persons adopting such a téle, has never 
ceased to rail against the partisan tendencies of 
others, To push it farther in the same direc. 
tion would be indeed a Herculean task, But 
the Zokyo Shimpo is incorrect in the inference 
which it draws from this false phase of the story, 
It is deceived when it says that a scheme io 
purchase the Herald is not on the tapis. An 
advettisement now appearing places the matter 
beyond all doubt. Messrs. J. F. Lowder, James 
Walier, and W. Gordon announce themseives as 
promoters of a company in process of to: mation 
tor the purposeof purchasing a paper, and itis an 
open secret that the paper is the Japan Herald, 
We have kuown for more than a_ fortnight that 
this was the case, but have refrained from com- 
menting on the news, being influenced by con- 
siderations which it would still be injudicicus to 
explain, Since, however, the vernacular press 
has begun to discuss “the matter, we desire to 
point out to our Tokyo contemporaries thal they 
will probably be making a flagrant mistske if 
they predict an anti-revisionist and partisan 
role for the Zapan Herald under its new pro- 
prictorship. It is true that Mr. Lowder, as 
the chief promoter of the unfortunate Yoko- 
hama Meeting—unfortunate from the foreign 
standpoint, but incalculably beneficial to the 
Japanese negotiators—is persistently dubbed an 
anti-revisionist by vernacular newspapers. Bat, 
since the meeting, he has emphatically declared 
himself a revisionist, and has explained that his 
opposition is directed solely to the insufliciency, 
in his opinion, of the rumoured guarantees 
which are to accompany the abolition of Con- 
sular jurisdiction. Messrs. J. Walter and W. 
Gordon are doubtless of the same way of think- 
ing, and under any cirenmstances these gentle- 
men represent the sound and honest side of the 
Fabian policy. Their opinions deserve the 
utmost respect, and we can be quite sure that 
any journal controlled by them or teflecting their 
views will be fair and courteous in its tone. To 

have such a paper in lieu of the violent and 

scurrilous sheet to which we have been hitherto 

accustomed will be indeed a blessing. Report 

says, further, that a gentleman of very high 

attainments both asa sinologue and as a man 

of letters has consented to edit the reformed 

journal, If this be so, the promoters and the 

community are alike to be congratulated, and 

we may all rejoice heartily to think that the 

reign of mud, malice, and misrepresentation is 

at length about to terminate. 






































THE MISSIONAIIES AND TR: 
Wer learn that at an unusually full meeting of 
the Kobe and Osaka Missionary Conference, 
held in Osaka last Tuesday (aguh instant), the 
subject of Treaty Revision was discussed. A 
statement was drawn up se-affirming the posi- 
tion taken in 1884—when, it will be remember- 
ed, nearly the whole missionary body in Japan 
signed a memorial urging liberal treatment of 
Japan's claims—but pressing moze closely for 
Substantial concessions to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The sentiment of the meeting seems ‘0 
have been decidedly in favour of the abandon 
ment of extraterritorial privileges, A cores 
pondent informs us that those present were 
practically unanimous in that view. ‘There can 
be no question as to the value attaching to the 
opinion of missionaries on this subject. Their 
knowledge of the Japanese people and the Japa- 
nese language far exceeds that of any other 
class of foreigners both in accuracy and in- 
timacy, and as their duties constantly take them 
into the interior and oblige them to live in re- 
mote towns and villages, it is evident that they 
are very keenly concerned as to the nature of the 
protection likely to be afforded to them by Jap 
hese tribunals and Japanese police. On the 
other hand, itis not to be denied thatin matters 
of this kind the missionary, who is before evel) 


thing a student and disciple of principle. vill 


ATY REVISION. 























to credit the anti-revisionists with the desire of |always advocate what he considers rights with- 





purchasing the Herald in order to change 
attitude from neutrality to partisanship. Ever 


since the question of Treaty Revision entered |Lefore expediency is his moto. 


the field of practical politics, the Fapan Merald 
has stood at the very extreme of unscrupulous 





partisanship, and as is commonly the practice 


s/out, perhaps, pausing to think whether il con 
| ducesto hisinterestsor personal comfort. Justice 


He finds it 
just that Japan should recover her judicial ¥- 
tonomy and be placed on the footing of otlet 





civilized countries. His experience of Japanes¢ 
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way 
elude that torel8€rs have nothing to fear by 
subi 
he pronounces 10 favour of relieving her from 
the international stigma which undoubtedly at- 
taches io her present position. ‘The merchant, 
however, cannot be blamed if he takes a less 
liberal view of the situation, He  natural- 
ets his business interests above everything 
Tf he thinks that his business will be best 
secured by keeping things in sfafa guo; if. 
taught by the habits of his calling, he resolves 
to cling to all the privileges in his possession, 
or to drive the best possible bargain in negotia- 
ting for their surrender, we may preach to him 
a more magnanimous creed but we cannot pre- 
tend to deny that his attitude is natural and 
eminently practical. The position has now re- 
solved itself simply into this—that a certain 
problem has to be solved; that the dictates of 
tight and justice, as represented by the mission- 
aty body, clearly point to a liberal method of 
solution ; and that the mercantile interest pleads 
for whatever form of solation will represent the 
best bargain from the foreign standpoint. 














THE “NORTH CHINA HERALD” AND THE 
“JAPAN MAIL.!” 
Tae North China Herald has undertaken wo 
criticise the action of this journal in respect ot 
the recent controversy with Mr. J. F. Lowder. 
In so far as our Shanghai contemporary's cri- 
ticism is a mere expression of opinion, we are 
not concerned to dispute it. But we must pro- 
test against being charged with “insinuating 
that Mr, Lowder, having been accorded a pen- 
sion by the Japanese Government after many 
years of faithful and valuable service, had no 
ght to take such a prominent part in a meeting 
called to oppose the Government's wishes.” It is 
singular that, while quoting our very words, the 
North China Herald should thus misrepresent 
them, What we wrote was :— 
Mr. Lowder for a long series of years oceupied a 




















position of honour and trast in the Japanese Govern 
ment’s Service, and is now a life pensioner of the same 
Government. | During that protracted period his 
sympathies were openly and strongly given 10. the 





cause of Treaty Revision, and to the efforts made by 
Japan to obtain international recognition of hee rights 
Whether with such a record immedintely behind him 
the part wow played by Mr. Lowder is cons'stent with 
the dictates of either decorum or friendliness we shal 
not attempt to decide, 

There is a vast difference between denying a 
man’s “right” to do a thing and questioning whe- 
ther his action is ‘ consistent with the dictates 
of either decorum or friendship.” The point 
was purely one of good taste. Mr. Lowder’ 
“right” to organise the meeting admils of no 
dispute and has never been disputed by as. 
Men in his position, however, are usually guided 
by considerations more delicate than the mere 
dictates of lawful capability, 


























BURNS. 
Ove of the marked changes in surgical methods 
which modern experience sanctions is the us: 
of cold applications in case of scalds or burns 
Not so long ago the current idea was that if 
one had courage to held a burned spot befor 
the fire for an appreciable time, this second ap- 
plication of heat would, by some mysterious 
process, undo. the mischief caused by the first 
But even though this extreme remedy were not 
resorted to, the greatest care used to be taken 
to avoid the contact of cold air or cold water. 
Now-a-days, however, the practice i to plunge 
the injured part into. cold water, with the con- 
fident assurance that if it can be kept there long 
enough a complete care will be effected. We 
ourselves recently witessed the case of a child 
whose foot, scalded in the early morning, was 
immediately put into cold water and kept there 
until three o'clock in the afternoon, by whichtime 
all evil effects had disappeared. The following 
story related by the Vienna correspondent of the 
Daily News further iliustrates the practice :— 
“ Aboatten years ago all Vienna was enthusiastic 
over a young actress, Josephine Wessely, who, 
atradesman’s daughter, had made her way to 
the leading parts in Shakespeare's drama, an | 
was one of the chief omaments of the Imperial 
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sand Jap2NeS" Character leads him to con- 


ing lo Jap\nese jurisdiction, Therefore | 





Burg Theatre. Notwithstanding her success, 
we led a modest and retired hie, devoting her 





savings to her family, so that her father was able | 





lo establish tvo large businesses, and was. well 
enough off to invest some money ina house and 
large wine cellar, Then Josephine Wessely 
suddenly fell ill, and died at the age of twenty- 
seven, Her portrait is in the Burg Theatre 
gallery, and many visitors gaze upon it between 
the acts, Those who envied the old shoemaker 
his daughter's success thought he had paid dear 
chough for his stroke of luck when she died. 
Imagine the commotion when Vienna learned 
that he had died a frightful death. He was busy 
in his cellar the other night with a servant, aud 
as he was moving a cask in which sulphur bad 
been burnt to cleanit the man held the candle too 
near, There was an explosion, and the clothes 
of both men were on fire in a moment. The 
cellar was filled with dense smoke. The man 
found his way to the entrance and called for 
help, but old’ Wessely in his maddening pain 
lost his way, and when at last neighbourhours 
came into the burning cellar they found him in 
agony in a dark corner, burned most terribly. 
Baron Mundy took him to the hospital in one of 
hisambulanceears, He wasiimmediately placed 
in the cold-water bath, where his excruciating 
pains ceased, His children came to him during 
the night, and, with the help af the doctors, he 
wrote a willon achina tablet under the water, 
and then died. The persons who were present 
at this scene say that it was a most heartrending 
moment when the father expired, after having al- 
luded tothe untimely endof hisdarling daughter.” 
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THE SENATE 
Tu abolition of the Senate is at last an ac- 
complished fact. The Ofictal Gazelfe of vester- 
day published an extra containing the following 
Imperial Rescripts :— ‘ 














“ During the period of ten years which have elapsed 
since the Senate was organized We hive. derived 
sssistance from that body in legislitive affairs. In 
consequence of the opening of the Imperial Dict we 
now ortier the dissolution of the Senate, acknowledy. 
ing the services rendered by it 

2oth day, tenth month, 29rd year of Meiji” 

(Communicated through Count Yamagata, Minister 
President of Stite.) 

i authorise the abolition of the Senate 
and order the sume to be promulgated.” 











We hereby 





(Impetial Sign-manual.) 
(Gre it Seal.) 
Signatures of Minister President, &c. 
Oxpivaxce No. 955 
“ We hereby authorize the conferring of special re 
wards on the President, Vice-President, and members 
of the Senate, and order the same to be promulgated.” 


(Imperia! Sign-m inual,) 
&e. 











Oxpinance No, 25 











“Tn connection with the abolition of the Senate. it 
is hereby ordered that, as a special reward, sums not 
exceeding fifteen hundred yer shall be granted to the 
President, Vice-Presivent, and members.” 





(Imperial Sign-maaual,) 
&e 
Signatures of Minister President of State and Mini. 
ster of State for Finance, 











JAPANESE LABOUR FOR THE STRAITS 
SEPTLEMENT! 

Warrixa about the urgent need of agricultural 

labour in the Straits Settlements, the Singapore 

Bree Press says i— 


India has been looked to as a field to secure our labour— 
which what success most of us have been made aware by 
the agitation in favour of greater freedom. China supplies 
animinense number, and yet nut envuche The supply i 
falling off, too, for we have good reason to believe thi 
immigration returns will show a decrease of over ten thou 
sand forthe year ‘Then the | hainaman, industrious as be 
is, is an unsatifactry member of the community. P 

ing acide his personal peculiarities, which ate distinet!y ne 
pleasant, there is too much conservatism about him. China 
embodies all the ideas of the Chinaman. and he possesses 
but little of the power of adapting himself to new circum 
stances. What his ancestors were so is he, ‘Then he does 
not take kindly to a foreizn rule and is inclined to be under 
a system that runs count 
as intractable as he is superstitious and ignirant. Turning 
our eves further a fied in quest of posible labour sup- 
plics, there is that conutey of the tourist,—Japan. It 
has never been stusested that the millions of the men 
that country might fin emigration a paying enterprise, 
yet when one comes to Tooke at th estion of att 
tractine Jap nese settlers in our Colony, there is not only 
a charm in prospect but also every chance of its suc- 
cesstul ation, Japan is one of the most highly 


















































| bestow upon it. 









cultivated countries in the world, Every plot of ground 
is tilled, and nari strips « sides are et out, at 
a great expenditure of Labour, in order to plant therein rice, 
tea. or the mulleiry. [fwe could only get atuird of out 
fertile cultivaied as well as the greater pat of Japan is, 
there would he nu necessity to appeal to other ‘countries 
for our food supply. In industry ana agricultural stall 
the Japane-e is quite of the Chinaman, In disposi« 
tion, hereditary polteness, language, and. tractability 
there ss comparison to be drawa between the two. ‘The 
difficaily Ties in the problem whether emigration would 
ever be sanctioned by the Japne-e Government, even under 
the extreme pressuic uf such general famises as that 
now causing such distress and suffering in that country. 
All the factors conduciny ty the successful establishment 
of emigration exist in Japan. On the one hand there. is 
a crowded country only able ts support is inhabitants with 
extn ulty;on the other hand broad tracts of fertile 
soil ina climate eminently favourable to cultivation, which 
would, amply repay the skilled labour which immigrants 
of the stamp of the urdinary Japanese peasant could 
that the difficulties in the way are vreat 
is indisputable, but look where we will there is difficulty in 
vetting labour and the result of getting a few hundred 
thousans) sidlled agricutural labourers into the Coleny who 
would at the saine time be permanent settlers would abun- 
dantly compensate for any trouble in getting them here. 
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THE ATLANTIC. 
We take the following from a home exchange : 
—The Canadians (says the Morning Post) have 
actually under consideration a project which, 
they allege, will result in reducing the run from 
shore to shore of the Adantic to eighty-four 
hours. The project is to construct a railway 
eastward from Quebec to the coast of Labrador, 
somewhere between Belleisle Straits and Cape 
Weebrick or Hamilton Inlet, and thence run a 
service of fast steamers to Milford Haven. ‘The 
most easterly point of the Labrador coast is 
about yoo miles nearer to us than Quebec, and 
Milford Haven is nearer to Ametica by fully 
300 miles or thereabouts. The saving effected 
in mileage, compared with the run as at present 


| performed trom Liverpool to Quebec or Port- 


land, would reach, it may be assumed, not less 
than 1,000 miles, and it is perfectly evident that 
a voyage of under 2,000 miles could be made 
well within four days—nearer three and a half, 
indeed, than four days. ‘The journey by train 
from the most easterly portion of Labrador to 
Quebee would hardly take more than eighteen 
to twenty hours, so that travellers would be 
enabled to reach the old Canadian capital within 
four and a half days of stepping on board the 
boat at Milford Haven; or taking into account 
the railway journey from London to the Welsh 
port, it would be possible to reach Quebec 
within five days of leaving the metropolis, only 
three and a half of which would be spenton the 
walter. At present the voyage occupies fully 
nine days, or, allowing for the journey from 
London to Liverpool, nine and a half to ten 
days. The choice of the Labrador route would 
reduce the duration of the voyage by neatly or 
quite one-half in point of time. to say nothi 
of the extra comfort travellers would experience 
from the shorter period spent on the open sea, 

















THE ORGAN OF THE RADICALS. 
Tue appearance of the new Radical organ, the 
SF iyu Shinbun, has been looked for with curio- 
sily, not alone because of the interest atiaching 
to a journal supposed to represent a great 
political party, but also because it was under- 
stood that the new publication would be under 
the direct. supervision and control of Count 
Itagaki. The first number was issued on the 
2oth instant. ‘Tie following is a translation of 
its declaration of policy:—* The Jive Shim- 
bu is to be the protector of liberty. ” The manu- 
facture of public opinion will be its function. 





Political liberalism is siill in ts childhood 
in our country, Sometimes it takes the wrong 
path or errs in its direction, The Jiu 


Shimbun will act as guide to the wanderer. 
There are those who seek to lead astray and” 
deceive our beloved children of liberty. The 
duty of the protector of liberty is to show 
them the true way, and prevent them from 
losing it. Of such as. standing aloof from 
the stile of parties aud maintaining an inde- 
pendent and impartial aititude, ally themselves 
with the cause of liberty, we will be the allies. 
Of such as are hostile to that cause, we will be 
the enemies. Political parties. too, are manu- 
[factories of public opinion, but the products 
they turn out are often uuavoidably crude. 
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Public opinion is the view of the majority. A 
political platform may represent the view of 


the minority. The Jiyu Shimbun embodies 
the opinions of the ininority, but it will at 
last receive the adherence of the majority 
and become the organ of public opinion. 
The Diet is the wholesale warehouse of public 
opinion, There the value of the empire is 
fixed. The responsibility is great. Ifa crude 
public opinion be manufactured ; if the quality 
of the article be not carefully chosen; if the 
market be subjected to violent fluctuations 
day by day, the vital interests of the State will 
be endangered. To obey public opinion is the 
virtue of Constitutional Government, To obey 
public opinion is also the duty of members of 
the same party, but lo express one’s own opinion 
is the right of a free man. Our hope is to 
forge an iron hammer wherewith to weld a 
public opinion that shall continue adamantine 
for a hundred years.” 





* 


* 

There is certainly very lite here to indicate 
the policy of the new journal. The literary 
style is peculiar, Such short aphorismatic 
sentences are quite foreign to the spirit of the 
smooth, well rounded, and somewhat redundant 
phrases of the Japanese language as we knew 
it twenty years ago. We confess, too, that a 
feeling of bewilderment is the chief outcome of 
perusing this collection of sententious utter 
ances. That the Fiyu Shimbun was to be 
a patty organ hefore everything, nobody 
doubted. Yet we find it promising to be the 
ally of those who “stand aloof from the strife 
of parties and maintain an independent and 
impartial attiude.” Count Itagaki, its. proprie- 
tor and director, certainly does not stand aloof 
from the strife of parties. He has been the 
most prominent figure in Japanese party war- 
fare during the past twelve years, and he re- 
mains, in this respect, almost as conspicuons 
as ever to-day. We do not doubt that the 
writer of the new journal's manifesto is full of 
ideas. In fact he seems to be so full of them 
that like the knowledge packed into Mr. Toots’ 
head at Dr. Blimber’s, they won't come out. 
By and by, doubtless, he will condescend to 
take the public into his confidence. For the 
moment we can only welcome him heartily to 
the field of journalism, and congratulate him on 
the forcible and unusual fashion of his writing. 














THE IMPERIAL HOUSE AND THE SHINTO CULT. 
Ty the last number of the journal of the Kokka- 
gaku-kawt (Society for the Investigation of the 
Science of State) there is published a report of 
the address, delivered before that learned body 
by President Kato of the Imperial University, 
on the relations between the Imperial House 
and Shintoism. At present there being an 
agitation among the Shinto priests as to the ad- 
visability of severing their connections with the 
Government, Mr. Kato thinks it worth while to 
consider this question. But before proceeding 
to speak of the Shinto religion in particular, the 
lecturer briefly revtews the history of the relation- 
ship between religion and the State in European 
countries, and observes that, though in some 
Occidental countries certain forms of religious 
faith have more intimate connection with the 
state than others, the general opinion at present 
is that religion and the State ought to be quite 
independent of each other. In Japan there are 
at present three systems of religion; Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Shintoism. Between the two 
former Mr. Kato seems to profess no prefer- 
ence, But the position of the last in Japan is 
unique and especial. Mr, Kato observes that} 
Shintoism did not profess formerly to be a! 
gion, its activity in that sense being only 
of recent date, Indeed, he admits that in its 
nature it is not a religion, but a system of 
ceremonies to be observed in worshipping the 
ancestors of the Imperial House, as weil as, 
in rare instances, the spirits of departed heroes. 
‘Thus it has a close relation with the Inperial 
House, and its preservation or abandonment as 
a cult directly concerns the dignity of the Sove- 
reign. Mr, Kato, therefore, thinks it unwise to 
set up Shintoism as a religion and to strive 
































Buddhism. Such a course of policy may have 
very evil consequences, in order to avoid which 
he advises those occupying leading positions 
among the Shinto priests to lay aside all the re- 
ligious pretensions now asserted by them, and 
to confine their attentions to the observance of 
the rites of worship of deified beings. There are, 
says the lecturer, certain forms of pseudo-Shin- 
toism, such, for instance, as the Tokami-£o and 
the Oyama-ko. These in their nature are more 
of a religion than Shintoism itself, thongh they 
are vulgar and superstitious creeds. The Shin- 
toists are advised by Mr, Kato to have nothing 
to do with these vulgar religions. He hopes 
that not only the Shintoists but every intelligent 
person will look at the question in the light in 
which he views it, so that ail inconvenient re- 
sults to the country and the Imperial House be 
in good time prevented. 























‘TEMPLES. 
We are indebted to the Oficéal Gazette fora 
particularly interesting article upon the Shinto 
and Buddhist Temples in Nara-ken whose age 
exceeds four hundred years. The statement 
cannot fail to prove of service to those of our 
readers who take interest in the architectural 
monuments of the past. The data furnished are 
based on the result of an examination made by 
the Nara Prefectural Authorities, and may 
therefore be accepted as trustworthy, It will be 
seen that there are no less than 32 cf these 
edifices which have stood the stress of time and 
weather over a thousand ye Considering 
the material of which the buildings are com- 
posed it will scarcely occasion surprise if the 
ages assigned should be received with a tinge of 
incredulity. Of the entire number two are said 
to be 1,297 years old. These are Horyuji,a 
Buddhist temple belonging to the Hossiio sect 
and situated: at Oaza Horyuji, Horyuji-mura, 
Heguri-gun; and Sesonji, the property of the 
Sodo Buddhi. situated at Oaza-hiso, Oyodo- 
mura, Yoshino-gun, Horyuji was built. by 
Shotoku Taishi of the Imperial House in the 
first year of the reign of Suiko Tenno. The 
same prince is credited with having built Seson- 
ji. Next to these, in point of age merely, comes 
the temple known as Ankyo-in, at Oaza Asuka, 
Asuka-mura, Takaichi-gun, owned by the Shin- 
gon sect. Ankyo-in is pronounced to be 1,294 
years old. Shotoku Taishi erected this also. 
Eleven years later the same prince built Tachi- 
bana-dera (now held by the Tendai sect) at 
Oaza Tachibana, Takaichi-mura, Takaichi-gun. 
Chofukuji at Oaza Tawaraguchi, Kita Ikome- 
mura, Heguri-gun, now in the hands of the 
Shingon Buddhists, was likewise founded by 
Shotoku Taishi. Chofukuji is 1,274 years old. 
Next in order stands Gakuwanji, the property of 
the Shingon Buddhists, at Oaza Nukatabe, Hira- 
hata-mura, Heguri-gun, built by Suiko Tenno 
in the 27th year of his reign; Monju-in at 
Oaza Abe, Abe-mura, Toichi-gun, erected by 
Kotoku Tenno in the first year of Taika (the 
adoption of a distinctive nomenclature for the 
different eras dates from this time); and Oka- 
dera, at Oaza Oka, Takaichi-mura, ‘Takaichi- 
gun, which was built by the Emperor Tenchi 
1,229 years Both Monju-in and Oka-dera 
belong to the Shingon sect. Kontaiji, held by 
the Jodo sect, at Oaza Juruin, Nara-machi, So- 
yekami-gun, is 1,219 years old, having been 
built by the Emperor Temmnu, | Dosho Risshi 
conducted the opening ceremonies and was the 
first chief priest to officiate at Kontaiji. Choko- 
kuji, in charge of the Shingon branch, at Oaza 
Hatsuse, Hatsuse-mura, Shikikami-gun, was 
constructed in the 2nd year of Hakuho, and is 
therefore 1,218 years old. Kotoku Tenno 
erected Chokokuji, and one Démyéd was the 
first chief priest appointed to it. Kongosanji, 
also held by the Shingon Buddhists, situated at 
Oaza Vata, Yata-mura, Soyeshimo-gun, was 
built two years later. The gth and roth years 
of the Hakuho era saw the erection of Yakushi- 
ji (now the property of the Hossho sect) at 
Oaza Suna, Miyakoji-mura, Soyeshimo-gun— 
Rempoisthe first recorded priest of Yakushij 
Hoshoji, heid by the Shingon sect, situated at 
Oaza muro-oi, Muro-oi-mura, Uda-gun, built 
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propagate it side by side with Christianity and 
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the Jodo and Shingon branches of Buddhism 
conjointly, at Oaza Tagima, Tagima-mura, 
Kuzushimo-gun, ‘Tagimaji_ was likewise con. 
structed by the Emperor, —En-no-Shokaku and 
NyGho Biku respective’ were the earliest 
Abbots. It is worthy of note that the latter bore 
a title indicative of active connection with the 
Imperial forces. Kofakuji, in the possession of 
the Hussho sect, at Oaza Nobori-dji, Naramachi, 
Soyekami-gun, was built by Prince Tankai in 
the third year of Wado of Gemmyo ‘Teno, and is 
177 years old; whilst Jurin In, at Oaza Jur. 
in, Naramachi, Soyekami-gun, which is beld by 
the Shingon sect, was erected the following year, 
in the rst year of Reiki. Jurin-in is believed to 
have been founded by Gensho Tenno. Matsu- 
oji,at Oaza Yamada, Yata-mura, Soyeshim-gun 
built by Prince Voneri in the first year of Yor 
Minami Hokke-ji, at Oaza Tsubosaka, Takato 
mura, Takaichi-gun, erected the following year; 
and Yeizanji at Oaza Kojima, Uchi-mura, Ud 
gun, constructed by Fujiwara Takechi-maro, 
are respectively 1,173, 1,172, and 1,170 years 
old, Thése three are in the keeping of the 
Shingon sect. Shin Yakushiji, at Oaza Taka- 
hata, Naramachi, Soyekami-gun, held by the 
Kegon sect, built by Shomu Tenno is 1,167 
years old; and Hokeji, at Oaza Hokeji, Saho- 
mura, Soyekami-gun, also built. by Shomu 
Tenno, dates from six years later. Reizanji at 
Oaza Naka, Tomio-mura, Soyeshimo-gun, built 
in the 8th year of Tempyd; Shimonobo, at Oaza 
Fakuzami, Fukuzumi Mura, Yamabe-gun, es- 
tablished by Shomu Tenno in the trth year of 
Tempyo; and Enseiji, at Oaza Ninniku-zan, 
Oyagyu-intira, Soyekami-gun, which dates from 
the 8th year of Tempyo Shoho of Koken Tenno, 
are believed to be respectively 1,154, 1,152, and 
1,135 years old. All of these likewise belong to 
the Shingon sect. The Shinto edifices known 
as Tamukezan Jinja, and Kasuga Jinja (lhe 
first named a Kensha or prefectural temple, the 
latter a Kanpet Zaisha or Government temple 
of the first class), are 1,142 and 1,121 years old, 
Tamukezan Jinja is suid to have been erected 
by Shomu Tenno in honour of the God Hachi- 
mangu. Kasuga Jinja dates back to the and 
years of Jingo Keiun. These are the only 
Shinto Témples in the province overa thousand 
years old. Shodaiji, at Oaza Gojo, Tsuto- 
mura, Soyeshimo-gun, is 1,135 years old, having 
been constructed in the 8th year of Tempyo 
Shoho. The Chinese priest Kotoku the 
first to open the services at this temple. Sho- 
daiji is now in the possession of the Ritsu sect. 
Saidaiji, at Oaza Saidaiji, Fushimi-mura, Soye- 
shimo-gan, occupied by the Shingon-Ritst 
Buddhists dates back 1,126 years; Anyoji, at 
Oaza Kitabukuro, Nara-machi, Soyekami-gun, 

built in the 4th year of Daido by the Emperor 

Heijo, and now held by the Jodo sect, 1,081 

years ; Koninji at Oaza Kokuzo, Gokaya-mur, 

Soyekami-gun, built by Saga ‘Tenno, 1.07 

years ; Chogakuji, at Oaza Yagimoto, Yagi- 

moto-mura, Shikikami-gun, opened by Kolo 

Daishi, Chief Priest, in the first year of Ten- 

cho of Junna Tenno, 1,067 years; Butst- 

ryuji at Oaza Akahani, Uchimaki-mara, Uda 

gun, built in the 3rd year of Kasho during the 

reign of Ninmei ‘Tenno, 1,042 years; and 

Kumeji, at Oaza Kume, Shirokashi-mura, Ta- 

kaichi-gun, erected by Prince Kume Oji some- 

what over 1,000 years. All of these are now 

held by the powerful Shingon sect. ‘The fore- 

going represent temples whose age exceeds ont 

thousand years. Ny6rinji,at Oaza Yoshino-zan, 

Yoshino-mura, Yoshino-gun, held by the Jodo 

sect, is believed to be more than goo years 

old; Senju In, at Oaza Kangakuji, Takatori- 




















































































mura, Takaichi-gun, built in the first year of 
Eikan by the then reigning Emperor, is 908 
years old; and Shorckiji at Oaza Bodaizan, 





Gokaya-mura, Soyekami-gun, built by Jehijé 
Tenno in the 3rd year of Shoreki, is $99 Yea"8 
old. Both Senju In and Shorekiji are in the 
possession of the Shingon sect. The Shinto 
shrine, Takahamo Jinja, a prefectural temple 
at Oaza Kamokami, Katsuragi-mura, Kuzu- 
kami-gun; Karakuni Jinja, a village temple 
(sonsha) at Oaza Karakuni, Naramachi, Soye- 
kami-gun, the special shrine of Suiko Tent: 
and Kissui Jinja, another village temple °F 
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sonsha at Out® Yoshino, Yoshino-mura, Yo- 
shino-gun, vary [OM 559 to goo years. Taka- 
hamo Jinja is considerably the oldest. Kara- 
kuni Jinja is known to have been rebuilt in 
the 6h year of Kenkyu, 696 years ck. 
Another Shinto edifice npwards of 470 years old 
is the Asukaza Jinja (a village temple—sonsia) 












at Oaza Asuka, Asuka-mura, Takaichi-gun. 
This was reconstructed in the 2nd year of 
Hotoku. Satho In, at Oaza Gojo, ‘Tsuto mura, 








imo-gun, “built in the gth month of the 
year ot Katei,” and held by the Shingon 
sect, is 685 years old. Darumaji, at Oaza Oji, 
Oj Kuzushimo-gun, built by Asbikaga 
Yosliinoti in the 2nd year of Eikyo, to replace 
the temple erected on the same site some cen- 
turies belore by Shotoku Taishi, is 461 years 
old, Besides these there is only Kofukuji, at 
Oaza Horen, Saho-mura, Soyekami.gin, now 
in the control of the Jodo sect of Buddhists. 
These particulars, if accurate, certainly make a 
wonderful picture. 
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THE GOVERNMENT IN THE DIRT. 

Tue Fiji Shimpo writing with reference to the 
dutics of the Government as to bills submited 
in the Diet, saysit is not at all probable that the 
Ministers will hemselves appear and give the ne- 
cessary explanations. "This task will in all likeli- 
hood devolve upon delegates appointed by the 
Government for that parpose. ‘The question is, 
what ollictals will be elected thus to represent 
the Government, Various opinions, according 
to our contemporary, seem to be held, some 
people thinking that the delegation should con- 
sist of Vice-Ministers of State; others insistit 
on the necessity of the presence in the Dict ot 
the directors of the respective bureaux ; while 
others again contend that the fittest oflicials 
to represent the Cabinet will be the heads of 
the Bureau of Legislature. In any case those 
who may be selected to represent the Go- 
vernment in the Diet onght to exercise 
the utmost cantion in their actions and lan- 
guage. In this view the difficulty of select- 
ing officials fitted for the duties will be at 
once apparent. Such a delegation must be 
so thoroughly conversant with the subject of 
debate that they will be able satisfactorily to ex- 
plain any questions that may be asked. They 
should at the same time be men of wide ex- 
perience and sound intelligence, so that they 
may be able to convince the members of the 
correctness of the facts which they bring for- 
ward. It frequently happens that officials are 
not men of liberal views and quick understand- 
ing; and the spectacle of a timid and unready 
set of Government officials arrayed against 
the active and eloquent popular members will 
not be at all an edifying one. Perhaps the 
younger generation ef officials would be more 
suited to such a duty than men who have 
grown old in the Government service ; but there 
is always the danger of their being too hasty to 
conduct with prudence and care the business 
entrusted to them, For all these reasons our 
contemporary thinks the Government ought to 
exercise special caution in the selection of 
representatives, I! the Ministers of State were 















































in person to take upon themselves the duty of 
explaining bills, leaving the committee of 
Government officials to deal with matters of 


detail, all might go fairly well, 
hardly be expected in the present condition of 
the Cabinet. The 7#i therefore concludes that 
only persons of mature experience, who have 
gained a certain amount of public confidence, 
should be put forward to represent the Govern- 
ment. Such men may fairly expect to command 
the respect of the Diet, and in this way the 
relations between the Government and the po- 
pular members may proceed successfully and 
hout friction. 


but this can 














ALUMINIUM. 
Ste F. Asrr, in the wonderful address recently 
delivered by him before the British Association, 
made the following reference to aluminium com- 
pounds which promise to revolutionise many 
branches of constructive industry :—‘t Various 
valuable copper and aluminium alloys are now 
produced by alloying copper itself with deinite 
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proportions of the copper alloy, very rich in 
aluminium, which is the product of the electric 
furnance. ‘The rapid production in large quan- 
lites of ferro-alaminiam—which presents the 
aluminium in a form: suitable for addition in 
definite proportions to fiuid cast iron aud steel 
—is another useful outcome of the practical 
development of the electric fumace by Messrs. 
Cowle: The electric cess of producing 
aluminiam ailoys has, however, to compete com- 
mereialiy with their manufacture by adding to 
metals, or alloys, pure aluminium produced by 
processes based upon the method originally in 
dicated Oersied in 1824, and developed intoa 
practical process by H. St. Ciaire Deville in 
1854—nainely, by climinating aluminium from 
the doubie chloride of sodium and aluminium 
in the presence of a fiuotide, through the agency 
of sodiam. An analogous process, indicated 
in the first instance by H. Rose—namely, the 
corresponding action of sodium upon the mi- 
neral cryolite, a double fluoride of aluminium 
and sodium—has also been recently developed 
at Newcastle, where the first of these methods 
was applied, upon a somewhat considerable 
scale, in 1860, by Sir Lowthi: Bell, but did 
hot Uiew become a commercial success, mainly 
owing to the costliness of the requisite sodium, 

s the cost of this metal chiefly determines. the 
price of the aluminium, techuical chemists have 
devoted their best energies to the perfection 
simplification of methods for iis production, and 
the success which has culminated in the ad- 
iuirable Castner process constitutes one of the 
most interesting of recent illustrations of the 
progress made’ in technical chemistry, con- 
seqttent upon the happy blending of chemical 
with mechanical science, through the labours of 
the chemical engineer, Those who, like my- 
self, remember how, between 40 and 50 years 
ago, a few grains of sodium and potassium were 
treasured up by the chemist, and used with par- 
simonious care in an occasional Jecture-experi- 
ment, cannot tire of feasting their eyes on the 
stores of sodiam ingots to be seen at Oldbury 
as the results of a rapidly and dexterously exe- 
cuted series of chemical and mechanical opera- 
tions. The reduction which has been effected 
in the cost of production of aluminium through 
this and other processes, and which has certain- 
ly not yet reached its limit, can scarcely fail to 
lead to applications of the valuable chemical 
and physical properties of this metal so wide- 
spread as to render it as indispensable in indus- 
tries and the purposes of daily life as those 
well-known metals which may be termed domes- 
tic, even although, and, indeed, for the very 
reason that, ils association with many of these, 
in small proportion only, may suffice to enhance 
their valuable properties or to impart to then 
novel characteristics.” 
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THE ST. CLAIR TUNNEL. 
We take from Pradsireet’s the following ac- 
count of the big tunnel just completed under 
the St. Clair “Canadian engineering 





river :— 
skill, enterprise, and capital have just succeeded 
in constructing anew link between the United 
States and Canada, a railway tummel under the 
St. Clair river from Sarnia to ‘Port Huron, The 
work marks a distinet cin engincering 
science owing to nove! and successiul methods 
applied in the construction, The tunnel is 
28,020 feet long from the beginning of one ap- 
proach to the end of the approach on the op- 
posite side, more than five miles. Of this dis- 
tance only 6,0c0 feet, a little more than a mile, 
are wholly underground, and of this only 2,310 
feet, less than half miie, are under the river. 
There are 2.390 feet of tunnel under Michigan 
soil and 2,160 feet under ground on the opposite 
side of the river. The following sentences out- 
line fairly the marvelous character of the tunnel: 
“No brick or stone was used in its construc- 
tion, and when fully ready for use it will be 
simply an iron tube made of plates ; 6,000 feet 
long and 20 feetin diameter, perfectly round 
and water-tight ; as dry as a street in summer 
time, lighted by electric light, ventilated by air 
engines, and kept at the right temperature with 
team pipes.” ‘The tunnel was formally opened 
on August 25th; its cost will be in excess of 
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$2,000,000, and although owned by an inde- 
pendent company “itis to all intents and pur- 
poses a portion of the railway system of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Company, yet no other 
railroad company,” says the Toronto Lmpire, 
“will be debarred from ils use.” A bridge over 
the St, Clair at that point would have co 
enormous stun if it were 
struction to. the hea’ 





an 
not lo prove an ob- 
lake traffic passing 








through the St. Clair river daily during the 
season. The tunnel is certainly a uiumph of 


engineering, and will probable have a marked 
effect on traflic between the north-west and the 
Atlantic seaboard, The delays incidental to 
shipping trains of cars on ferry-boats actoss the 
Detroit and St. Clair rivers are too well known 
to hold them up in contrast with the improve- 
ment incidental to the St. Clair tunnel as a 
means of rapid transit.” 





OFFICIAL VISIT TO TOBE JAIL 
Ow Wednesday forenoon, on the invitation of the 
Kencho authorities, a visit was paid to the prison 
at Tobe by the members of the Consular body 
m Yokohama. The party drove to Noge in 
carriages provided by the Kencho, and closely 
examined the whole buildings of the prison to 
which all Yokohama criminals are consigned. 
Among the visitors were the Russian, Italian, 
and British Consuls ; the Secretary of the Spanish 
Legation, the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Vice-Consul, the United States Vice-Consul Ge- 
neral (Mr. G. H. Scidmore) and Deputy Consul- 
General (Mr. J. McLean) ; Mr. C. D, Moss, 
H.B.M. Court for Japan: Mr. Mitsuhashi, 
Councillor of the Kencho; Marquis Nembrini- 
Gonzaga, Kencho (Foreign Depaitment); Mr. 
C.M. Martin, Yokohama Law Courts, and Mr. 
Takahashi, Chief of Police. The party, under 
the guidance of the veteran governor, inspected 
the offices, cells, and factory of the prison (in 
which there are at present some 1,360 inmates) 
and saw the different occupations in which they 
were engaged, the women being occupied, be- 
sides other tasks, in weaving and making up 
the brick-coloured cloth which forms the dress 
of the convicts. General approval was expressed 
of the high state of discipline and of the evident 
care taken to secure the comfort of the pri- 
soners, as shown in the administration of the 
institution, 














JAPAN LN“ L’ECONOMISTE FRANCAIS.” 

We have often had occasion to comment on the 
very imperfect and occasionally misleading in- 
formation published by [Economiste francais 
about Japanese affairs in its brief bulletins of 
foreign intelligence. It is, therefore, with plea- 
sure that we observe in ils columns the appear- 
ance of correspondence which promises to be 
very able and interesting, from the pen of Mr. 
Urakami. This gentleman’s first letter to the 
Economiste occupies 2} columns. Dated at 
Tokyo, July 24th, it discusses a variety of topics 
most of which having now passed out of the 
field of immediate interest, need notbe referred 
to in detail here. Mr. Urakami’s style is clear 
and concise, and it goes without saying that 
his French, as published by the Economiste, 
is faulless. This reminds us to mention a 
letter recently received and translated by us on 
the subject of ‘Treaty Revision, ‘The writer, a 
Japanese jurist educated in France, had chosen 
French his medium of expression, and his 
leiter, which occupied about three pages of fool- 
scap, Was quite beyond ctiticism trom a gram- 
matical or orthograpbical point of view. We 
have never received any of our Japanese 
correspondenis, with one exception, a letter of 
the same length so well and correctly written, 
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RUSSIA IN KOREA, 
Removrs about Russian designs upon Korea 
still continue to agitate a section of the Tokyo 
press. As a specimen of the views taken by 
vernacular papers ox this subject, we may refer 
to an article in the current number of the A/p- 
pon-jin, The canard now circulated in the 
capital is, as we recently stated, that Korea 








contemplates renouncing her Chinese relations, 
and puiting herself under the protection of her 
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powerful neighbour on the north, The A'ippon- | jurisdiction, others are disappointed at not being 


Jia, though not vouching for the truth of the 
report, says that it was not entirely unprepared 
for such an event. Despite the perpetnal 
anxiety of Russia to extend her dominions 
on the Pacific, her only post in that quarter— 
Vladivostock—is closed by ice during the great- 
er part of the cold season, and consequently the 
only course for her is, we are told, to obtain a 
naval station on the coast of the Korean penin- 
sula and connect it with the proposed Siberian 
railway. If the present rumour has any founda- 
tion at all, it points, says our contemporary, to 











an endeavour on the part of Russia to obtain! 


Korea's consent to the extension of the project- 
ed railway through the later kingdom to 
one of ils sea ports. When a rmmour was 
circulated in 1858 as to the conclusion of a 
secret weaty between these two countries, it 
turned out that a trading station had been 
opened on the Russian borders of Korea, and 
similarly our contemporary thinks that the 
present report may prove not entirely baseless. 
The Mippon-jin considers that the contemplated 
Eastern tour of the Russian Crown Prince 
may have an important bearing on the policy 
and projects of the Northern Power in the East, 
Should the Siberian railway be constructed as 
originally designed, and should its eastern end 
be brought down to some convenient sea port, 
another San Francisco or Hongkong will be 
created on the Pacific. Such being the state of 
things, the Mipponyin recommends its country- 
men to keep a sharp watch over the doings of 
Russia in the East. We (Yapan Mail) have so 
often expressed our ideas On this subject, that we 
content ourselves here wi imply reproducing 
the gist of our Tokyo contemporary’s article. 




















A DISTANT IMITATOR. 
Tue Japanese will be interested to learn that 
their progress has secured an imitator in a very 
distant part of the world. Madagascar, watcl- 
ing Japan from afar, feels called on to follow 
her example. The Madagascar News, an 
English journal recently started, has an article 
on the foreign trade of Japan. It quotes 
largely from our analysis of the Customs Re- 
turns for 1889, and having noted the rapid 
growth of Japan's trade asks why Madagascar 
should not emulate a similar record, A cor 
respondent of the same journal, writing from 
Antananarivo, says:—Ti has been interesting 
to read your different notes about the necessity 
of having roads in countries like Madagascar, 
which certainly ought to follow in the footsteps 
of other countries civilized in the last few de- 
cades, and I should think especially the pro- 
gression of the Japanese ought to be remarked 
by the Malagasy, not only because that country 
has done and is doing the quickest progress in 
civilization ever seen; but also because there 
seem to be several features in the character of 
the Malagasy and Japanese which are very 
much alike, though this may be applied only to 
the Hova as real Malayan brethren of those 
people.” 


























QUOT HOMINE 
Tue Zit Shimpo tells a story with a moral. A 
certain English gentleman of Yokohama, de- 
siring to marry a Japanese, applied to the young 
lady's parents for permission, but these declined 
on the ground that she was the representative 
of the house and consequently could not change 
her name. Thereupon the Englishman deter- 
mined to become a Japanese subject, and with 
that object employed legal assistance to settle 
the preliminaries. The parents of the lady were 
very willing to make this arrangement, by which 
the Englishman would have become what is 
called a“ muko-yoshi,” or adopted bridegroom. 
But when her Britannic Majesty's Consul was 
was approached on the matter, he intimated 
that a British subject could not voluntarily 
remove himself from the jurisdiction of his own 
country under the extraterritorial system now 
holding in Japan. The Englishman was much 
pained by this decision, says the JH Shimpo, 
“trom which it will be seen that while some 
Englishmen object even to come under Japanese 
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able to become Japanese subjects. Quof ho- 


mines tot sententia.” 








MEMORIAL FROM CENTRAL JAPAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tur Central Missionary Association of Japan 
held its annual meeting in Osaka on the 4th in- 
stant, when the following memorandum was 
adopted and signed as belo 
We, the undersigned members of the Missionary 
Association of Cental Japan, tel it incumbent. on 
us to express our high appreciation of the progress 
made in recent years by the Empire of Japa 
in view of the solemn guarantees for civil’ and 
‘eligions liberty given hy the new Constitutions 
of he legal and judicial refornis in which the most 
enlightened nations of the West are being followed, 
we hereby reaffirm the position taker in the memo- 
vandum adopted by the Association in April, ¢884, 
wid desite to further emphasize our belief that 
every just and legitiniate demand of the Japanese 
Government and people in accordance with the 
principles of International Law should be conceded 
in tevising the Treaties between Japan and the 
Foreign Powers concerned. 


B.C. Howarru, Am. Pres. Mis, Kobe. 

P. Hearst, Am, Pies. Mis., Kobe. 
Browy, Am, Pres. Mis.. Tolcushima. 
Osaka. 

-F.M., Kyoto. 
arneD, A.B.C.F.M., Kyoto, 
C.M. Fisuer, A.P.M., Osaka. 

Jas. B. Ayrus, AP.M., Yamagnehi. 

]. Watrsr Doucury, A.P.M., Yamaguchi. 
J. Argixsoy, A.B.C.F.M., Kobe: 

‘A.D. Hait, Cumb. Pres, Mission, Osaka. 


















































P. K. Fyson, C.M-S., Osaka, 
G. W. Van Horn mb. Pres. Mis., Osaka, 
J.B. Ware, Cum res. Mis., Osaka, 


D. A. Murray, Cumb. Pres. Mis., Osaka. 

Go. Woonnvt., A.P.M, Osaica. 

H. B. Price, A.P.M., Tokushima, 

R. B. Grinsa, A.P.M., Kochi 
~ T.T. Avexanper, A.P.M., Osaka. 
ANKLIN H, Basser, A.P.M,, Osaka. 
G. E. Hupsoy, C.P.M., Osaicz 
Oris Cary, A/B.C.F.M., Osaka. 
G.M. Rowrann, A.BCE.M., Tottori. 
James Hinp, C.MS., Osaka. 
Gro. Cuarman, C.M.S., Osaka. 
Watctace Taycor, A.B.C.F.M., Osaka. 
W.W. Curtis, A/B.C.F.M., Sendai. 
A.F. Cuarret, CMS, Gila. 
C.F. Warren, C.M.S., Osuka, 
Is\sc Dooman, A.P.E.M., Nara. 
W. P. Buncombe, C.M.S., Tokushima, 
J. B. Porter, A-P.M.,, Kyoto, 
J. Coorer Rosinson, Wycliffe College 

sion, Nayoya, 
J. MacQveex Batpwin, Wycliffe Colley 
Mission, Nagoya. 

C.K. Cuming, Southn, Pres. Mis., Nagoya. 
E.H. Van Dyke, Metht. Prot. Mis., Nagoya. 
LL. Acarieir, Meth, Prot, Mis., Nagoya. 
Waiting S. Worden, A.M.E. Mis., N. 
RE. McAcpine, Soh. Pres. Mis. Nz 
D. Davis, A.B.C.F.M,, Kyoto, 
. M. Capy, A.BC.E.M., Kyoto. 
E. Bucktey, A.B.C.E.M., Kyoto. 
M. L. Gorpow, A.B.C.E.M., Kyoto. 
Arrive W, Staxrorp, A B.C.F.M., Kyoto. 
Joux C. Berry, A.B.C.F.M., Kyoto. 
James H. Perrer, A.B.C.F.M., Okayama, 
J.C. AmBier, A-P.E.M., Osaka, 
Jous McKim, A.P.K.M., Osalea. 


The memorandum referred to in the above, 
is the following :— 

Mestorsxpum on Treaty Revision avoprep at a 
MuuTINe OF THE Osaka and Kune Missionary As. 
SOCIATION HELD Iw Toxyo, ApRIL 22ND, 1884 
The Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association 
having discussed the question of extraterritoriality 
in connexion with the proposed Revision of the 
Treaties, the i lesive to place on record 
a formal expression of their opinion that the time 
has avrived when substantial madifications should 
be made in those provisions of the existing Treaties 
which give exceptional privileges to the subjects 
and citizens of ‘Treaty Powers and which ate con- 
sidered by the Japanese Government and people 
to bean infringement of their just and sovereign 
rights as an independent nation, ‘The cireum- 
stances under which Japan was brought into Treaty 
relations with Western Powers were cleaily excep- 
ional, and in the interests of both Japanese and 
Foveigners alike exceptional arrangements were nn- 
doubtedly necessary. But the lapse of twenty-five 
years hasphiced usin such a widely different position 
as in our opinion to require that at least some of 
the exceptional provisions of the existing Treaties 
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should he modified, and that coucessions should be 
made to 





ny just and reasonable demand of the 
verument in this direction, The in- 
lerests created under the existing Treaties cet tainly 
demand the most careful consiceration of those to 
whom they are entrusted; but, in oat opinion the 
difficulty of safe guarding those inierests engin 
vt1o stand in the way of a speedy Revision of the 
Treaties, such as shall be both justin principle, 
ind a generous acknowledgment on the part of 
foreign “nations of the real progress Japan has 
made since the present Treaties were framed. 
























PROFESSOR TERSCHAK. 


Tue last concert in Yokohama of Professor 
‘Terschak and Madame Schuller has been fixed 
for the 27th inst. The programme will be of 
unique interest, for it will include a Fantasy on 
Japanese airs, composed by the Professor for 
Hute and piano, which has already been played 
before the Emperor. For the first time also 
there will be played a Sonata, the work 
of the composer during his stay in Japan, 
a piece abounding in rare dramatic impres- 
sions, and regarded by the Professor as one 
of his best efforts. Itis designed for the flute 
and piano, and also for the violin and piano, 
Among the other pieces will be a Rhapsody 
(Russian Rhapsody No. 2, the first having al- 
ready been published) for flute and piano, also 
completed in Japan, and a Meditation for 
strings and harp (or piano), in the rendering of 
which several amateurs will lend their assistance. 
Madame Schuller will play Franz Liszt's tan- 
scription of “Tannbauser,” a performance which 
is certain to be well worth hearing. 








an! 
Is it possible for blatant folly to look more foolish 
than it does in the following paragraph :— 


For our part, we do not see any valid reason why 
missionaries should not sip of the haruiless plessures 
and be surrounded by the comforts to be deduced from 


this life, so long as propriety is not outraged, We 
most decidedly stop at the pony and phaeton, however, 
and say that salaries merit curtailment when such « 
luxury is possible to those whose lines, it is popularly 
supposed at the seat of revenue, are not cast in pleasant 
places, 

“We must decidedly stop at the pony and 
phaeton.” Dear! dear! must we, indeed. 
How very fortunate it is to have this distinct 
limit drawn between unpardonable luxury and 
frugal enjoyment. None but an “eagle eye” 
could have thus “smelled ” the precise point at 
which the paths of missionary extravagance and 
conomy diverge. 











“ KomBU.” 

‘Tux export of edible sea-weed (Kombu) is now 
among the most important items of Japan's 
foreign trade. The A:ppon gives some in- 
teresting statistics about it. During the twenty- 
two years of the A/ei7 era—ending in 1889— 
the aggregate value of Kombu exported was 
12,138,000 yen, The number of persons who 
make the collecting of the weed a profession is 
over 4,800, and the number of boats employed 
in 1847 was 11,504, the men handling them 
aggregating 25,477. The Vippon says nothing 
about the home consumption of the weed, but 
this, we presume, is included in the figures 
given so far as they relate to the number of per- 
sons and boats engaged in the trade. 








SIGNOR MAJERONI. 
‘Tue following is a sketch of the career of 
the talented artist. who appeared on Thursday 
evening at the Public Hall in “Our Italian 
Cousin :"—His father was an officer of the 
Great Napoleon, and after Waterloo retired (0 
Bergamo, where the son of whom we are 
speaking was born, the youngest of 17 children. 
He was trained for the engineering profes- 
sion, which he forsook to join the army of 
Italian patriots in the war with Austria, After 
the treaty of Villa Franca, having fought with dis- 
tinction in several engagements during that 
memorable campaign, he became one of a Ua 
velling theatrical company, thus entering a call- 
ing for which in his school days he had conceived 
a passion and shown considerable aptitude. In 
a marvellously short time he surmounted the 
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initial difficulties Of his profession, and then 
passed into a COMpany formed by the cele 
brated Madame Ristori, with whom he remained 
two years, only quitting her to become “ star” 
of the Teatero del Fondo, Naples. Thus, 
while still a very young man, he was at the 
head of his profession, When all Italy rallied 
to the standard of Garibaldi in 1866, Signor 
Majeroni was one of the first to volunteer, and 
came through twenty-three battles unwounded, 
receiving the Military Cross of Honour for gal- 
lantry on the field. “We next find him piaying 
the leading parts with Madame Ristori (whose 
niece he married). At that time to be the lead- 
ing man in the wonderful company organized by 
the great tragedienne, which was composed of 
the greatest actors in Italy, was a position which 

















only the very highest. talent could attain. 
He accompanied her in that famous tour 
of the world, which, commencing in April 


1874, and ending in January, 1876, covered 
43.700 miles, playing in all. the ' principal 
cities of the Continent, throughout North and 
South America, in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, all through Russia, (where the tour was 
under Signor Majeroni’s management), and in 
the leading cites of Australia, On reaching 
the later place he and his wife remained behind, 
aud acting upon the advice given him by Colo- 
nel Mapleson in England, Signor Majeroni set 
himself to learn English. So persevering were 
his efforts that in four months he was able 
to play his first part in a language hitherto 
completely unknown to him, In April, 1876, 
Signor Majeroui. made his first. appearance 
in’ English at the Theatre Royal, Sydney, 
in “The Old Co:poral.” 

















! Such a house as 
then assembled had never been seen in the 
theatre before, and the enthusiasm with which 
the popular actor was received was justified in 
the words of the morning paper, who siyled the 
representation “A performance characterised 
throughout by the most masterly dramatic 
er, and one not easily to be elfaced from the 
memory of all who witnessed it.” Madame 
Majeroni having also mastered the intricacies 
of our language, she and her husband went 
to America, where they toured in English, 
everyivhere with conspicnons success. On 
their return to Australia some of the most bril- 
liant seasons ever known were played by-them 
in Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, Signor 
Majeroni became lessee of the Bijou Theatre, 
Melbourne, and of the Opera House, Sydney, 
and under his skillful management some of the 
leading English artists were introduced to the 
Australian public. He and his wife during 
the past year have been visiting India and 
China, partly for health and partly for pleasure, 
and have just passed several months in Japan. 
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1S THIS REALLY WHAT THEY THINK oF us? 
We find the following article in the columns of 
the North China Datly News :— 


If the unprejudiced visitor to Japan were asked 
whether he thought the country was ripe for the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriaiity, he would probably answer 
the affirmative, and be Surprised at the practical unani- 
mity with which Yokohama hos answered the question 
inthe negative. If the visitor we contemplate had been 
a long time resident in China, he would certainly 
Yes, for the contrast between the tivo countries i 
striking, that to the nian who comes from the varnish 
ed barbarism of China, Japan seems to have already 
attained all that is realy desirable in civilisation. 


























cy and comfort of life and travel that is 
i 





tin Chini—we of course exclude the foreign 
seltlements—is found wherever the travelier goes in 
Japan, ‘The steamers that ply between Shanghai and 
Japan uncer the Japanese flag are as well appointed as 
any inthe world. When the traveller lands he has no 
trouble with the custom-iouse, he finds good hotels, and. 
if he expected any worry about passports, when he 
wants to go outsile treaty limits, he is agreeably s 

prised to find t to be in- 
appreciable. In nothing is the contrast greater between 
China and Japan than in the facilities of travel, In 
China, except where the traveller can take his own 
house-boat, travel with any comfort is 
Japan is being rapidly covered with railways, and itis 
really remarkable how excellently railways are manag. 
ed, and that entirely by Javanese. ‘The carriages are 
sufficiently comfortable, and the trains run with great 
punctuality, The speed is not great, an average of 
about sixteen miles an hour being maintained on the 
chief lines; but this inclndes stoppages, which sire 
very numerous, the Japanese being very fond of 
travel, and the third-class carriages are nearly always 























at the worry is so slight 
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crowded. ‘To the foreign traveller the first im- 
pression given by the railways is that it is a lot of 
schoolloys plying at running a railway, so young 
and small are the porters and the train hands and 
the station.masters, and the inevitabe policeman 
with his sword, who guards the wicket of even the 
smallest station, “The politeness and deference shown 
to foreigners at ali the stations Linge and susalt alike 
are very conspicuous, ‘The porter, who, as « tule, will 
politely refuse any fee, will yet the forcigner’s ti ket 
for himat once, his laggige is checked first, he is 
admitted to the platform: at once, while the Japan 
travellers are kept in the waiting-room until the train 
is signalled, ‘The foreigner in Japan who behaves 
with courtesy to the people of the country is every. 
where treated by them with the greatest courtesy, as 
if, in fact, he were the honoured guest of the whole 
‘This is, it will be verhaps objected not the 
umversal experince of foreigners in japan; but 
our own belief and experience is that in Japan, more 
thi anywhere else, 10 the polite every one is polite 
The vase is very different. in China, What a horror, 
too, isa Chinese inn, even on a route so constantly 
frequented by foreigners as that between Fientsin and 
the Great Wall. Int Japan the traveller 1 
ot finding clean and comfortable quarters and a hi 
thes nallest vikage, with good soup, fish, and eggs and 
of course, rice So fast, too, is the liking spreading for 
foreign food, that in all towns of moderate size he will 
also find breadand iniik, if not beef. As to beer and 
Adrated waters they are to be got now all over Japan, 
while ice bas become such a favourite luxury, thal 
is sold im nearly every railway station, “The roads 
are rot good, bui they are better than they used to be, 
and whirever the invaluable jinsikisha ean go, it is 
do the jintikishasnan bas generally” picked 
few words of English, and will readily act as a 
Where the roads are better, there are wag 
to be hired; where worse, chairs and £agos, Su 
lish is spoken, too, nowadays al) over the 
1 all the chief towns have semi.foreign 
English is spoken more or less, that it is 
necessary to tike a guide with’ one, the 
xuide being an infliction that is not only expensive in 
but the cause of all other expenses being higher 
n tothe guideless, The Chinese da not eare to 
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entertain foreigners er to lesen anything of their 
language, und therefore the traveller in China who is 
not a sinvlogue must have an interpreter with him, 
The Japanese delight in entertaining: foreigners and 
are ai) 





us to pick up English, and they therefore do 
in their power to understand aud 
und it is specilly amusing at the great 
hotels that are built at ail the 5 pal 
d by the railways, to watch the Japanese 
servants trying to gain from every guest some addition 
to their stock of English. “Ihe eynie will teil you that 
all this politeness and courtesy to foreigners are as- 
or a purpose. That the world has gone forth 
‘okyo all over the empire that travelling fo- 
reigners ate lo be (rested as well as possible in orver 
that they may surely even if unintentiouslly influence 
public opinion iu Europe and America in the desired 
direction; and he will point to Sir Edwin Arnold as a 
most successful result of this strategy, ‘The cynic will 
add that there will be a great change when extrater- 
itorislity is once abolished, ‘The Japanese will then 
show openly what he now keeps hidden, his convic- 
tion thit he is in every respect the equal at least of 
the foreigner. There will be no more special privileges 
to foreigners at hotels, ners, or at railway 
stations; and if the traveller, however innocently or 
unwittingly, transgresses in the slightest degree some 
police regulation of which he is entirely ignorsnt, he 
will be dragged before a Japanese police magistrate, 
and subjected to the fullest penalties that this proud 
ni dressed in a little brief authority” may choose to 
inflict. The trave. does not see the seamy side, 
and there no doubt is one: but when we find almost 
the whole of Yokohama united in the conviction that 
guaruntees are still required, we must bow to their 
superior knowledge: they are probubly right when 
they tellus that Japan will not be nearly so delightful 
‘ountry for travellers when they are subject in all 
ngs to Japanese jurisdi. tion, 
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Does this in very truth contain the idea which 
our Shanghai contemporary has formed of the 
objection entertained by foreigners to the un- 
conditional surrender of Consular jurisdiction ? 
Are the people of Yokohama really supposed 
to be so unreasonable as to imagine that the 
politeness and kindly treatment experienced 
everywhere throughout the Japanese empire by 
Western travellers or residents is purposely as- 
sumed, in deference to official instructions, in 
order that foreigners may be lulled into a mood 
of false confidence and thus induced to place 
themselves under the jurisdiction of people who 
are “spoiling” for an opportunity to make 
things hot for them? It would be hard to 
represent the foreign objectors in a more 
childish or silly light. Yet there is no denying 
the fact that the impression to which the Nor/A 
China Daily News now gives utterance has 
been sedulously fostered by a section of the 
foreign press of this Settlement. Repeatedly 














we have been told that the Japanese are craftily 
making things smooth for us with the sinister 
hope ot getting us quickly into their clutches. 
They must be a singularly provident, patient, 
and tenacious people to have pursued such a 
programme for twenty odd years, commencing 
it long before Treaty Revision entered the field 
of practical polities, and continuing it in the 
face of repeated failures and rebuffs. The fact 
is that the objectors need some new exponent of 
their position. They have been made ridiculous 
by indisereet partisans in the past, as the esti- 
mate gravely given of their views by the leading 
Shanghai journal plainly shows. 





NATIONAL LIBERALS. 
Tue latest number of the Kerza? Zasshi as an 
interesting article on the formation of the Na- 
tional Liberal party, of which we have given a 
brief notice in these columns. According to 
our contemporary’s information, the new party 
is to be composed of a section of the old Dafdo- 
ha consisting of politicians of the Prefectures of 
Niigata, Aichi, Toyama, Kumamoto, Oita, and 
Miyaki, and of various Conservative associations, 
as, for instance, the L¥shin-sha ot Ishikawa, 
the Monday Association of Osaka, the Genyo- 
sha of Fukuoka, the Kokken-fo of Kamamoto, 
the Aakumet-kaé of Nagasaki, the Hoshu-kat 
of Oita, and the Sezyu-kaz of Hiroshima, 
The Keizaé Zassht regards the contemplated 
organization of this new party as a sign of the 
progress of political thought in Japan. In the 
early days of the liberal movement in this coun- 
try, the ideas of political leaders were extremely 
simple, their principal object being to embarrass 
those in power by publicly advocating theoreti 
cal principles of liberty and popular rights, But 
gradually there have appeared two distinct sec- 
tions in the liberal camp ; one section advocat- 
ing individual liberty and the other professing 
national ideas. The former section being the 
memibers of the Ridden J tyu-fo (Constitutional 
Liberals), the latter has now decided to form a 
new parly in conjunction with the various con- 
servative factions which more or less sympathize 
with its nationalistic principles. Thus the Kei~ 
zai Zasshi thinks that the appearance of the new 
party is the natnral result of the tendency of the 
times. The recent conference of Mr, Ina and 
his fellow thinkers at Toyama, the general meet 
ing of the Ain-sia at Ishikawa, and the mect- 
ing of Kyfish@ politicians at Saga, are said by 
our contemporary to have been for the purpose 
of effecting the amalgamation into one party of 
the various political associations above men- 
tioned. For the present no formal announce- 
ment of the organization of the party will be 
made, the leaders of the new movement pre- 
fetring to consolidate their association before 
publishing the fact of its existence. As to the 
effects of the new party on other polilical bodies, 
our contemporary observes that the malcontents 
of the Constitutional Liberal party will join it 
ent masse. But upon the secession of these mal- 
contents, a section of the Katshin-fo will most 
probably join the Rikken Fiyu-to, so that in 
the issue the eflective strength of the last named 
party will, in the Tokyo journal's opinion, re- 
main unchanged. The party most seriously 
affected by the new organization will be the 
Taiset-kai (Independents). The leaders of 
the Yagse’-4at being Conservatives of the 
nationalist school, our contemporary thinks it 
likely that several of them will join the new party. 
With reference to the ¢ cter of the National 
Liberals, the Ae’zaz Zassh7's opinion is not very 
favourafle. Sentimental patriotism, extravagant 
loyalty, combined with headstrong radicalism, 
will, we are told, constitute the principal motive 
forces of the new party, or at least of a large 
section of it, ‘Men like Nishino and Karu- 
shima ”—fanatic assassins—* will in future in- 
variably come from this party.” The Keisai Zas- 
shi further observes that certain members of the 
new party having imbibed some of the social~ 
istic notions of the German school, the National 
Liberals may perhaps obtain the support of the 
lower orders, and though theterm of such a party’s 
effective existence is doubtful, it may for a time 
make itself notorious throughout the country. 
In conclusion, the Tokyo journal calls the at- 
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tention of the leaders of the new party to the 
extreme violence which has hitherto disfigured 
the conduct of their followers, and hopes that in 
fature more care will be taken to control such 
extravagance. Thus much the Ave/saé Zasshi.) 
Various questions of greater interest and im- 
portance present themselves for solution in 
connection with the new party. In what manner 
will it affect the position of the Government zés- 
a-vés political parties in general? What will be | 
its real attitude towards the Ritten Ftyu-¢o ani 
the Katshin-to? What will be its true position 
in Japanese politics? Will it become an ex- 
treme-Radical or an wltra-Conservative party ? 
These questions can only be answered after the 
actual organization of the party, At all events, 
itis pretty certain that the National Liberals 
will become a formidable power in the State. 


P 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Tur Fiji Shimpo, commenting on the new re- 
gulations as to Elementary Schools, says :—One 
noticeable point of difference between the old 
and the new regulations is that while the former 
rules consisted only of 16 articles, the new law 
extends to no less than 96 articles. Of course 
this difference is chiefly one of detail, the newer 
regulations taking in larger ground than the 
others. More important than this, however, 
is the distinction as to the manner of defraying 
the expenses of education. Formerly each 
parent had to pay the amount of his child’s fees, 
but under the new rules these outlays are paid 
by the village, town, or city, the expense of 
education thus falling on the people generally. 
and not upon individuals. In other respec 
also the new regulations are very different 
from the old statute. To us it appears that 
one point should be specially brought to the 
notice of the authorities, and that is the necessity 
of refraining from frequent and arbitrary altera- 
tions of laws relating to education, Such laws. 
from their very nature affect most closely the 
life of the people ; and we are afraid there has in 
the past been too much alteration and amend- 
ment of the educational system of the country. 
Each Minister of State has thonght it his duty 
to change the provisions introduced by his pre- 
decessot, and in this way the regulations affect- 
ing education have been exceedingly unsettled. 
If alterations are necessary they should be 
ntroduced gradually, and according to the 
requirements of particular localities, 
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STEAM HOPPER DREDGER FOR THE 

WORK! 
Tue Ayame, a fine new combination hopper and 
dredger, built at Renfrew for the Yokohama 
Harbour Works, arrived in port on Monday even- 
ing after a rough passage (as will be seen from 
our shipping reports). She is a large boat, of 
159 tons net register, and 50 horse-power no- 
minal, Altogether she is capable of receiving 
about 450 tons of dredged matter. Her buckets 
bring up about 6 cwt. each at a time and 
pour this into her, and she is filled in the space 
of two hours. All need for a hopper is thus 
dispensed with, Further, the Ayame can dredge 
toadepth of 36 feet. The new dredger has 
been brought outto Japan by Captain Kuhe and 
acrew of 15. The dredger made about 7 knots 
an hour all the way. 

“The patent hopper dredzer Ayame, constructed by 
William Simons and (o., Renfrew, has” savs the London 
and China Express, * left Greenock for Yokohama, This 
vessel is supplied to the Jananese Government, in connec- 
tion with extensive harbo provements at that port, and 
is of the same type as the SE Patrick, recently suppl 
to the iitish G and fitted with the builders’ 
latest imy.roveme The engines are triple-expansion ; 
and on the measured distance at Gareloch (when. the 
vessel was fully loaded) a mean speed of nearly one 
and a half knots in excess of the contract was obtained— 
six runs being taken with and azainst tide. The dredaing 
and other portions of the machinery were tried, and every- 
thing found to work in a most satisfactory manner.” 
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THE SENATORS. 
Tue Official Gazelle of on Wednesday announces 
the following rewards and new offices for Senators 
Count Yanagiwara, President of the Senate, is 
placed on the Retired List and granted a sum of 
1,500 yen in consideration of. specially good 
service while in office, Mr. Kusumoto, Vice- 
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Tue Oficial Gazelte gi 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 18th 


18th instant were as follows: 


Notes iasued 


President, is also placed on the Retired List and 
granted 1,200 ye in the same terms. 
maguchi and 37 other Senators are similarly 


Mr. Ya- 


etired with presents of a thousand yen each, 


and Mr. Kokushi Junsei and 52 others are 


placed on the retired list with presents of 800 


yen. Viscount Iwashita and four others are 


appointed Lords in Waiting of the Zako-no-ma, 
and Viscount Ito with 64 others 
Lords in waiting of the Aénket-no. 


Ye appointed 
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CHOLERA RETURN 





Tue latest cholera returns derived from official 
sources are as follow 
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aths since the 


commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following table :— 






Prefecture or Ci 
Osaka, i 
Hyogo 

Okayaka 
Kagawa 





GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS, 
the following table of 





nstant, as derived from the returns of the Bank 


of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 


Gold Coin, Pound Sterling 














Per yen 100) Per £0) 
Days (Sider ven, silver Ven, 
agth .. 116.500 
1th oes 116.500 
15th 116.500 
16th 117.500 
18th . 118.560... 
Averages ...... 117.100... 5.8077 





The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 2.533, and for the pound 
sterling an increase in value of yen 0.1210 as 
compared with the previous week, 











THE BANK OV JAPAN, 
Tux amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
n the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 








Convenrinx Noves, ities, 
Yew. ¥ 
+ 76,234,447 | Gold coin and bullion. 24.00 
Silver cvin and b 
Public Loan Bon 
Treasury Bills 
Government Rill 
Other securities 
Commercial Wills 


Resinyes anv Se 
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ion! 38,809.84 
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70,224.447 76,324.47 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
ven 6,713,873 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 


ven 69,510,574 in actual circulation, the latter 


showing a decrease of yen 362,531 as compared 


with yen 69,873,105 at the end of the previous 
week. 








CONSRCRATION OF THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, 
Ox Monday the Masonic fraternity of Yoko- 
hama, and numerous guests from ‘Tokyo and 
Kobe, assembled for the first time in the new 
Masonic Hall, No. 60, Main Street, to dedicate 
that building for the purposes of Masonry. 
There were altogether over eighty Masons pre- 
sent, who were comfortably seated in the spacious 


monies of consecration were performed by the 
Grand Consistory of the Empire of Japan, and 
finished in about an hour, after which all pre- 
sent assembled in the banqueting hall down. 
stairs and partook of a fraternal repast. The 
usnal toasts were given, and a very enjoyable 
evening was spent. 











JAPANE 
Tux interesting series of measurements taken 
by Dr. E. Baela of Japanese crania, are supple. 
mented by observations made by Mr. Inouye 
Yentyo while in the Imperial University, and 
uow published in the columns of the Zensoku, 
Among 713 students then borne on the roll of 
the University, Mr, Inouye found fifty-nine whose 
crania measured 214 inchesin circumference jone 
hundred and eleven with crania of 21 inches ; 
two hundred and fifteen with crania of 20} 
inches ; fifty-two with crania of 19} inches; and 
twelve with crania of 19 inches. The heads of 
the remainder are not classified, but the average 
of the whole body of students is given as 20°3 
inches, 





MEADS. 








TUR MEIJI BISUTSU-KAt. 
Tur Meiji Bijutsu-kai, or Meiji 
Society, which for the information of English 
readers might be called the Society of Painters 
of the Foreign School, will hold its second ex- 
hibition during a period of twenty days from the 
15th of next month, in one of the buildings in 
Uyeno Park. The Society is now under the 
Presidency of Viscount Enomoto. — Its'member- 
ship has largely increased, and as preparations 
for the forthcoming exhibition have been in 
progress for some time, it is fair to expect that 
pictures representing the best efforts of the mo- 
dern Japanese school will be shown. The exhibi- 
tion is also to include examples of glyptic art. 


YOKOHAMA Si. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 

Tue second annual meeting of the members of 
the Yokohama St. Andrew's Society was held on 
Wednesday in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms 
—Mr. J. A. Fraser in the chair. Mr. Fraser 
was elected President, Mr. W. J. Cruickshank, 
Vice-President, Mr. C. L. Anderson, honorary 
treasurer, and Mr, F. H. Grant, honorary secre- 
lary, and Messrs. A. Patterson, J. Jobnstone, 
J. A. Jeffrey, T. B. Macpherson, and W. Gor. 
don, members of committee. The report and 
accounts, which showed a balance of $128.90, 
were unanimously adopted, and it was resolved 
to send out circulars with the view of eliciting 
opinions as tothe manner in which the cele: 
bration of St. Andrew’s Day should take place. 
Fourteen new members were admitted. 


HILDA’S HOSPITAL, TOKYO. 

We publish in this issue the list of subscriptions 
already received towards the S, Hilda’s Hospital, 
Tokyo. It will be a pleasure to subscribers to 
know, especially to those who were present at 
the laying of the foundation stone, that the site 
is now occupied by a substantial and charmingly 
designed building, which is fast approaching 
completion. A house for mission women and 
nurses is also in course of erection on ground 
that intervenes between the Hospital and S. 
Hilda’s House. The designs have been gene- 
rously supplied by Mr. Conder, and the work is 
being efliciently carried “out by Mr. Okuda, 
under Mr. Conder’s supervision. About $1,000 
is still required for furniture and fittings. 











Fine Arts 

















A BRAVE MAN. 
Tun Vomiuré Shimbun quotes from the Osaka 
Mainichi Shimbun the following unique adver 
tisement :—‘ Wanted a wife. If she is pretty, 
she need not be clever. If she is rich, she need 
not be pretty. If she is clever, she need not be 
perfect in form (provided always that she be 
not conceited). Her station in life is no ob- 
ject; neither is the remoteness of her place of 
abode, whether in country or town. She ought 
to be in the neighbourhood of twenty years of 
age,more or less. The would-be bridegroom is 
an artist of Osaka, occupying a medium pos 
tion in society. Ladies desiring a union ale 
|requested to altend at the office of the Osaka 
Mainichi Shimbun by the 25th instant where 





main hall of the building’ The imposing cere- 


gle 


full particulars will be given. 
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“VON V1 SED S@PE CADENDO.” 
a Oe ; 
HE value of pe 





sistency, taught in 

the Gradus of school-boy memories, i 
thoroughly appreciated by the anti-revi- 
sion writers of this Settlement. Taken 
separately, their arguments, in respect of 






pettiness and imponderability, bear a very 
close resemblance to the drop of water in 
the Parnassian proverb, Like the drop, 
however, they hope to effect something of 
their purpose not by force but by fre- 
quency. “ Peg away ” is the motto of these 
gentlemen. ‘Never mind about facts. 
Don’t stickle at distortion. Be ready with 
The Japan Mail is 
the stone which they seek to wear away. 
Against the Yapan Mail they dash their 
little rills of invective and tiny ripples of 





misrepresentation.” 


argument, looking eagerly meanwhile to 
find fulfilment of the promise written in 
the pages of the Gradus. And 
sometimes their faith in the truth of the 


when 


academical tradition is 
when no traces of the promised abrasion 


are discernible, and the stone is found 


rudely shaken, 











standing as square and solid as ever, then 
they lift up their voices, cry out that there 


is never a stone at all, but only a thing of 





no consequence or consideration, and 
forthwith renew the son-véi-sed-sape pro- 
ously as ever. 





cess as vigorously and v 
Regarded in the light of a purely physical 
play this energy is admirable. Though 
directed against its futility 
Yet we fail 


to see how the cause which the anti-revi- 






ourselves, 
sometimes fills us with pity. 


sionists have at heart could be much ad- 
vanced by the elimination of the Fapan 
Mail. tis uot a question of newspapers 
but of international policy. Even though 
our voluble and verdant contemporary, 
the Yapan Gazette, could convict the 
¥apan Mail of inconsistency, the basis 
of Treaty Revision would not be appre- 
We sympathise with the 
Its position is very embar- 


ciably altered. 
Japan Gazette. 
rassing. Last year it strongly supported 
Count OxuMa’s scheme of Treaty Revi- 
sion. This year itdiscovers that the leaders 
of the anti-revision movement in Yoko- 
hama were opposed to thatschemeallalong. 
How to trim its sails to the newly found 
breeze without letting the manceuvre be 
publicly perceived, is a difficult feat. The 
Gazette seeks to effect it under cover of 
abusing the Afai/. Could it only establish 
acharge of inconsistency against the Mav’, 
then, on the strength of such a precedent, 
its own pirouette would be treated with 
leniency. But the task is beyond its 
ability. Article after article has it publish- 
ed, each a replica of the preceding one, 
each made up of the same undeniable fact 
and the same unblushing falsehood. The 
fact is that the ¥apan Mail declared last 
year’s scheme of Treaty Revision to be as 
favourable as anything Japan had a right to 
expect at the time; the falsehood, that the 
¥Yapan Mail this year advocates Treaty 
Revision without guarantees. We thought 
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and said last year that Japan was making 
an excellent bargain. We thought and 
said last year that if public agitation 
forced her to withdraw her own proposals, 
her credit would suffer 
We think that it has suffered. 


She must think so herself. 


international 
seriously. 
But, contrary 
lo our expectations, it has not suffered so 
much that Western States are unwilling 
Above 
Great 
Britain probably appreciates that had she 


to re-open negotiations with her. 
all, Great Britain is not unwilling. 


acceded to last year’s scheme within six 
months of the time when it was submitted 
to her, the bargain would have been finally 
clinched and Japan must have stood her 
ground. 


that it now rests with 


Great Britain also understands 
her alone to find 
some exit from a situation which has be- 
come very painful, and which cannot be 
left unremedied without danger to inter- 
national friendship. English 
of the Crown are eminently practical men. 
As negotiators they are not given to drive 


Ministers. 


bad bargains for theic country or to sacri- 
fice her interes 





But they are also 
statesmen. Fully alive to the necessity of 
considering the condition of the Powers 
with which they treat, and sensible of the 
imprudence of insisting upon compacts 
which overtax the strength or the good 
will of either side, they will not approach 
Japan at all unless they see their way to 
effecting a creditable, workable and mu- 
tually acceptable arrangement. We be- 
lieve that such will 
effected and that it will add materially to 
British prestige and influence. As toa 
treaty unconditionally restoring Japan's 
autonomy, that 
out of the question. 


an arrangement be 








judicial of course is 


We are as much 


opposed to anything of the kind as 
the anti-revision leaders themselves. it 
is delightfully audacious to find our 


traducers labouring to persuade them- 
selves and the public that we advo- 
cate such a compact, and persistently ig- 
noring our re-ilerated statements that we 
are either conditional isionists or not 
Apart from the obvious 
advisability, from a foreign point of view, 
of waiting until the Japanese judiciary has 
become practically conversant with the new 
codes before abolishing Consular Jurisdic- 
tion, there is the other consideration that, 
from a Japanese point of view, it would be 
extremely injudic 
under a system which they are strongly 


re 





revisionists at all. 














us to bring foreigners 


predisposed to rebel against from the out- 
set and which they certainly have not, as 
Conditions 
st be if the matter is to be settled 
by negotiation. As to that, all are agreed. 
The only differences between our oppo- 
nents and ourselves are that we no longer 
cling to certain special conditions now 
proved to be hopelessly unprocurable, and 
that we are perfectly willing to entrust the 
settlement of the matter to Her Majesty’s 
Government and its Plenipotentiary. His- 
tory has not taught us to doubt Great 


yet, sufficient reason to trust. 
there my 








Britain’s will or ability to protect the lives 
and properties of her subjects in any part 
of the world. She is not going to depart 
from her traditions in Japan, we expect. 
Whatever bargain she makes will leave 
her sufficient command of the situation to 
avoid any final step incompatible with the 





evidence of experience or the dictates of 
prudence. A display of distrust towards 
our own Government, supplemented by de- 
monstrations which only inflame Japanese 
national feeling, cannot improve the posi- 


tion in any way. 





A MEMORIAL FROM FAPANESE 
CHRISTIANS. 
Fees ST EES 

T was rumoured some time ago that 


the Japanese Christians were about to 
address a memorial to her Majesty QUEEN 
VicToria on the subject of Treaty Revision. 
The news of their intention reached us 
from an undoubted authority. Like the 
foreign Missionaries, the Japanese Chris- 
tians had perceived that so long as the 
problem remained unsolved it must be- 
come more and more a source of serious 
friction between Western peoples and 
their own nationals, and this disquieting 
conviction suggested the expediency of 
petitioning the Sovereign of Great Britain 
to view Japan’s claims with gracious li- 
berality. The prayer meeting held at 
Yokohama shortly after the demonstration 
of September the rith, was in fact de- 
signed not only to calm the excitement 
caused by the action of the foreign agita- 
tors, but also to afford an opportunity for 
arranging the preliminaries of the peti- 
tion project. That much is certain, but 
how the project subsequently fared we 
were without information until two days 
ago, when the Tokyo Shimpo published a 
strange and somewhat incredible state- 
ment to the effect that the petition had 
been drawn up and was on the point of 
receiving signature when the fact sud- 
denly transpired that the Methodists were 
opposed to it. This is hard to believe. 
The Methodist Mission in Japan is of great 
importance. The Episcopal Methodists 
support one of the largest and most effi- 
cient scholastic institutions in the empire, 
and the Canadian Methodists carry on the 
well known school at Torii-zaka. We do 
not know exactly what may be the attitude 
of the former towards Treaty Revision, 
but as to the latter, of which Drs. COCHRAN 
and Esy are lpading members, there can 
At all cyents, 





be no manner of doubt. 
the proposed petition was intended to re- 
ceive the signatures not of foreigners but 
only of Japanese Christians, and it may be 
presumed that in such a matter differences 
of sect could not possibly possess any in- 
fluence with the latter. The Tokyo Shimpo, 
indeed, alleges that the missionaries also 
were to have signed, but that, we think, 
must be a misconception on the part of 
our contemporary. Our own conviction is 
that whatever may have happened—if 
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happened—to in- 


of 


anything has really 


with the consummation the 


terfere 
scheme, the defection of the Japanese 
Methodists is not the cause. We hope 
that no obstacle will be allowed to stand 
finally in the path of the preparation and 
forwarding of the petition, So far as the 
QUEE: 


persuaded 





Nof England is concerned, we are 
that no needed 
to inspire a sympathetic mood towards 
The English nation 


and would be per- 


memorial is 
Japan’s aspirations. 
is distinctly friendly 
fectly pleased to give Japan what she 
wants, subject always to the approval of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
From this point of view, udurrefoneis cial 
. But the undoubted 
value of a memorial ack as that proposed 
is that it would er 
of intelligent non-official Japanese opinion. 
When the Diet meets w all surely hear 
what the representativ 
chised section of the people think 








appeal is not nec 








body an expression 








of the enfran- 


of the 
present treaties. 
the notion stillentertained by some foreign 
critics, that the agitation about Treaty 
Revision is confined to a narrow circle of 


officials and But 
in the views of the Chris- 





interested foreigners 
ul 
tian portion of the population would be an 
to the 
the 








meanwhile 


and useful addition 
Th 
ese Christians 
They posses 
al knowledge of 
therefore 


as to 


interesting 





discussion. majority of 





great 





are men of 


leading Japan 
excellent education. 





also 








lively excepti 
and 


a compa 
foreign 

competent expre 
their country’s fitness, from an Occidental 
point of view, to discharge the functions 
to have entrusted to her. 


institutions, are 


to an opinion 





which she secks 
Finally, it may be assumed that a memorial 
1 avowedly re- 





stians a 





compiled by Ch 


presenting Christian views, would be 
honest. Above all, the memorial would 
bring to British notice the progress that 





Christianity has made in this country, and 
the last ve: 
in 





iges of anim- 
the minds of 





would remove 
pres still 
some Japanese, that to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith has the effect of denationalising 


sion lingering 


the convert. and rendering him more soli- 


citous about the propagation of his creed 





than the honour of hi 





country. 








MODERN PH¥YSIOLOGISTS. 
eee ee F 
SINCE DARWIN'S theory of the survival 
of the fittest obtained general credence, 
many philosophers have questioned whe- 
ther it as truly for the human 
race under the conditions of our present 
the other animate deni- 
zens of the world. DARWIN himself, as 
his friend and co-worker A. R. WALLACE 
tells us in the last Fortnightly Review, 
Taw that natural selection 
play in this nineteenth century, since the 





holds 


civilization as for 





us 





mted has 





no 


race for wealth is not won by the best or 





the most intelligent, nor does the largest 


increment to the population come from 
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Then will be dispelled) 





the highest classes. The stream of human 
renewed from the st 
orders, and since the Occident has virtually 
adopted a democratic polity, it follows that 





life is chiefly lowe: 


the tendency of the age is towards the 
supremacy of those least competent, froma 
moral point of view, to exercise it bene- 





F ocracy is only tolerable on 
the hy pothes s that the masses 
intellectually and educationally in propor- 


improve 


tion as they become the repository of 
political power ; in other words, that na- 
tural selection governs the development 
of humanity as it does that of animals or 
insects. Fora time the public mind was 
not disturbed by this reflection. 
believed that the beneficial influences of 





Tt was 


modern civilization constituted an environ- 
ment which would affect the human race, 
just as the conditions under which they 
live produce permanent modifications in 


the facultics of animals. Under this view, 





education, hygiene, social refinement, and 
xpected to bring about im- 
iduals which would be 
transmitted to their progeny, the cumula- 
tive result being a continuous advance in 
physical, moral, and intellectual qualities. 
But, as WALLACE tells us in 
ing essay from which we quote, recent 


so forth were 





provements in indi 








the interest- 





physiologists are tolerably unanimous in 





agreeing that qualities acquired by an in- 





dividual after birth are not transmitted by 
heredity. WALLACE maintains, in com- 
with GALTON and WEISMANN, that 
a race of cart-horses can never be con- 
verted into ra 
of food and training exercised through 





mon 


ers merely by the influence 








successive generations. The progeny of 
the cart-horse nourished and trained ac- 





cording to the most approved methods 
will remain a cart- 
horse to the end of the chapter. Only by 
selection can the type be altered; by 
separating the lighter and more active, 
and breeding from these through succeed- 
ing generations. Thus much granted, it 
follows that the type of humanity cannot 
beimproved by civilizing influencesbrought 
to bear on the individual after birth, and 
the 
This 
conviction has led to the propounding of 


of developing speed, 








that in some method of selection lies 
only hope of improving the race, 


various schemes more or less startling in 
GaLTon, of whom WALLACE 
says that ‘he has studied the whole sub- 
ject of human faculty in the most thorough 


character. 





manner, 
light upon it than any other writer,” 


and has perhaps thrown more 
ad- 
vocates the introduction of a system of 
marks for family merit, 
ing high in respect of health, intellect, and 
morals would receive numerical credit for 
these excellencies according to a fixed 
scale, and would become cligible for 





Individuals stand- 








a 
grant of public money enabling them to 
marry early. The objection to such a 
scheme, according to WALLACE, is t 
though undoubtedly tending to produce a 
higher standard of perfection in the few, 
it would not raise the general average. 








UNIVERS 
= URBA 


He regards the elimination of the lowest 
types as essential toa condition of genw’ 
progress. H. M. STANLEY proposes a 
radical He would have 





more measure. 
marriages regulated by trained specialists 
so that the privilege of parentage should 
be confined to the fittest. Evidently the 
answer to this is asimple nom possumus 
Human beings could never be brought to 
submit to such restraint in matters touch. 
ing their strongest affections. 
project has been formulated by Grayi 
ALLEN. 


restrictions as to marriage, and to make 


Another 
His idea is to abolish ail legal 


it a free contract lasting only so long as 





either party desires. The essence o 
scheme is that “ girls should be taught both 
by direct education and by the influence of 
public opinion, that the duty of all healt 





and intellectual women is to be the mothers 
of as many and as perfect children as 
ble.” 


recommended to choose as temporary 





poss For this purpose they would 


bet 
husbands the finest, healthiest, and most 
intellectual men, thus ensuring a variety 
of combinations of parental qualities which 
would lead to the production of offspring 
of the highest possible character and to 
the continual advancement of the race.” 
It need scarcely be noted that this scheme 


involves the sacrifice of the most cherished 





tar of racial 
ss. WALLACE himself, in his search 


s of civilization on the 





instine 


progre! 
for a solution of the great problem, | 











reached conclusions which qualily hin for 
a leading place in socialistic ranks. He 
believes that so long as the conditions of 
the highest and lowest orders are separated 
by the immense gulf which divides them at 
present, it is hopeless to think of “deating 
successfully with such tremendous social 
problems as those which involve the marti- 
age tie and the family relation asa means 
of promoting the physical and moral ad- 
vancement of the race.’? While one see- 
tion of the female population squanders 
enormous sums to cloth itself daintily aad 
the other is toiling from morn to night lor 
a bare subsistance ; while the upper classes 
ngle social T 
tainment and the lower barely succeed in 
obtaining bread, such delicate problems a 
of men and women in Ie 
spect of individual and racial improvement 
can only be treated theoretically. Wal- 
LACE, therefore, advocates steps to bring 
about a state of affairs resembling that 
depicted by BELLamy in © Looking Back- 
He would convert the whole 
tion, nay the whole of humanity, into oue 
huge family, every member of which should 
have equal advantages, equal comforts, and 
equal enjoyments, ibe elders, fz. the Go- 
vernmeat, ‘determining the general mode 
of living and working, with the laa 


sideration for the convenience and 


and 





spend thousands on a 





the relations 


wards,” 





well-being of the younger members, 
with a recognition of their essential it- 
Given such a state of affairs 
he thinks that several results, not supe™ 
ficially apparent, would follow. In the first 


dependence.” 
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place the length of the period of systematic 
education would prevent early marriages. 
Moreover, it should be a part of the 
educational programme to teach women 
that “the and deliberate 
choice of partners is the highest social 
duty, and that they should look with scorn 


and loathing on all men who in any way 


most careful 





wilfully fail in their duty to society— 





idlers and drunkards and 
liar: Being 
also, under the supposed social condi 
absolutely independent in respect of the 
necessaries aud comforts of life, women 
would be much slower to marry than they 
Probably few would marry be- 


malingerers, 
selfish and cruel, or vicious.” 








ons, 


are now. 
fore 25; many would delay until 30. 
proportionate fertility of women married 
at 20 and 29 is as 8 to 5; to which differ- 


ence must be added the increased interval 


The 


between successive generations owing to 





late marriages, and a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the number of generations alive 
at the same time, A marked check would 
thus be given to the increase of population. 
Another factor operating in the same direc- 
tion would be the greater development of 
the intellectual faculties, which means a 
lessening of the procreative. Further and 
more elaborate results are explained by 
WALLACE as likely to ensue from the 
social conditions which he supposes, but 








he 





unfortunate says nothing as to the 
methods by which those conditions are to 
be brought about. “When we allow our- 


selves,” he writes, “ to be guided by reason, 





justice, and public spirit in our dealings 
with our fellow and determine to 
abolish poverty by recognising the equal 


men, 


rights of all the citizens of our common 
land to an equal share of the wealth which 
all combine to produce—when we have 
thu 
soc 
equal well-being of all, then we may safely 
leave the far greater and deeper problem 
of the improvement of the race to the 






solved the lesser problem of a rational 
al organization adopted to secure the 





cultivated minds and pure instincts of the 
women of the future,” 

What is the impression produced by 
reading these wonderful schemes? Surely 
one, and one only; that we are still at an 
incalculable distance from the time when 
it will be possible to inaugurate any of the 
programmes which physiologists now pro- 
nounce essential to the general improve- 
ment of the human race. 











THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
a 
ImrertaL Orpinance No. 216, 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
amendment of the organization of the Privy Coun- 
cil and the Rules for conducting the business of 
that body, according to the advice of the members of 
the Council, and order the same to be promulgated. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated October 7th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YamacaTa AriToMo, 
Minister President of State. 














The following amendments shall be made on 
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Articles 2 and 6 of the Organization of the Privy 
Council, Imperial Ordinance No. 22, promulgated 
in the 21st year of Meiji, and paragraph 2, Aiticle 
ro of the Rules for conducting the business of the 
Privy Counc 
ORGaNIZ\TION or THE Privy CounciL. 

Acticle 2.—The Privy Cour shall consist of 1 
President, 1 Vice-President, 25 Councillors, 1 
Chief Secretary and 5 Secretaries. 

Article 6.—The Privy Council shall hold its 
meetings for the purpose of advising His Majesty 
the Emperor, and shall state its opinions with re 
gard to the following matte 

1. Matters which come under its jurisdiction 
according to the Koshitsu Tempan (Law of 
the Honses.) : 

2. Drafts and doubtful points relating to articles 
of the Constitution and to laws and ordinances 
dependent to the Constitutio 

3+ Proclamation of the law of seige provided for 
in Article 14, and Imperial Ordinances men 
tioned in Articles 8 aud 70 of the Constitution, 
as well as all other Imperial Ordinances of a 
restrictive character 
. International treaties and pledges. 

5. Matters relating to the amendment of the 
On”n nof the Privy Council and the 
Rules for conducting Business in the Privy 
Council. 

6. Matters specially called for, besides those 
mentioned in the last paragraphs, 

RULES FoR CONDUCTING BUSINESS IN THE PRIVY 
Councih. 

Paragraph 2, Article 10.—The President shall 
cause tle Chief Secretary to make explanations 
and shall afierwards allow the members to discuss 
matters freely, but no member can speak without 
obtaining the permission of the President, who 
may engage in ail debates, and shall point out the 
questions to be decided, and require members to 
vote with regard to the same. 
























































ADMINISTRATIVE SUITS. 





ge 
Law No. 6. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 

Regulations “relating to Administrative Suits 





against unlawful action on the part of Executive 
Departments, and order the same to be duly 
promulgation. 
(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October oth, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Vamacara ARITONO, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Sarco ‘Tsuxumicnt, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Yamapa Agtyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count Marsukata Masayosat, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Oyama lwxo, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Goro SroiRo, 
Minister of State for Commmu- 
cations. 
Viscount Aoxt Suvzo, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Viscount Kanaan Suxenort, 
Minister o! State for Navy. 
Yostixawa AKIMASA, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Mursv Muwemirsv, 
Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce. 











Persons who think their rights are injured by 
unlawful action on the part of an executive office 
with regard to the following cases, except cases 
for which special regulations are provided in laws 
and Imperial Ordinances, may raise actions in 
the Administrative Cour! 

1. Matters relating to the assessment of tax, ex 

cept custom duties and fees. 

Matters relating to the punishment of de- 

faulting taxpayers. 

3. Maiters relating to prohibition or withdrawal 
of permission to engage in business" 

4. Matters relating to water rights (suivi) and 
works (doboku). 

5. Matters relating to the decision of rights as 
to the official or private ownership of land. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee 
EURASIAN CHILDREN. 


Epitor oF THe “ JAPAN MatL.”? 

you kindly give me permission to 
acknowledge, through your columns, the receipt 
of $28.57 from an old resident of Yokohama to- 
wards the Fund Lam raising in the interest of 
Eurasian gils. He desires the acknowledgment 
ppear the initial © 1.) We have al- 
ready had the privilege of benefiting one family 
who were leit almost destitute by the father’s 
death. All the children, 4 in number, are now being 
properly cared for. Anyone interested in childien 
of the Eurasian class, and desivous of benefit- 
ing them, is invited to aid us in this endeavour. 

Yours truly, 









FRANCIS STANILAND. 
Yokohama, October 18th, 1890. 





THE THEORIES OF PAUL AND COROL.- 
ARIES OF CEPHAS AGAIN. 








To tHe Eptror oF tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—One more word about the above subject. 
Your appended note to my letter is not at all sati 
factory. [i You ought to explain 
in at sense “ The Theories of Paul and coral- 
laries of Cephas” isa figure. What do you call 
the figure? What would be the language without 
the figure? 

Again, you say you spoke of Paul and Cephas 
entirely with reference to that cel ‘ed phrase of 
St, Pant himself where he utters an emphatic warn- 
ing against an apparenttendency of the early Chris- 
tians to distinguish between the doctrines preached 
by different apostles.” ‘This language is quite 
different from your former language. But if you 
spoke entirely with reference to Paul, why include 
Cephas? What corallari the brethren 
did Peter condemn ? you know any 
of the doctrines preached by different aposiles? 
Against what doctrine of different. apostles did 
Paul utter ‘that celebrated phrase?” If among 
different apostles there were conflicting doctrines, 
Eshould think this would have a good deal to do 
with infidelity or fidelity. 









































SNODGRASS. 
4B, Tsukiji, Tokyo, October 15th, 1890. 

[If our correspondent turns to Pau''s epistie to the Corinthians, 
he will find these words :—" Now I beseech you, brethren, by 
thename of our Lord Jesus Chelat, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you 
be perfectly joined in the same mind and in. the 

For it hath been declared unto meot you, my brethren 

m which are of the house of Chloe, that there are co 

mis among you. Now this | say, that every one. of yo 

Tamet Pail; and of Apollos; and T of Cephas.” 

al_metaphor was taken from this text.” Mr. Snodyt 

fas vot been varefal to resd us accurately. We have not said 
that we We have said that we 

Spoke entire! 




































no question of “doctrines ‘nt apostles, 
'y question of different interpretations of the same doc- 
trine by petsos who claim to be of Paul, or of Apollos, or of 


Cephas.—ED. JM.) 






There 





THE FOOD SUPLY OF JAPAN. 


To THE Foitor of THE “JAPAN Mart? 

Sir,—I was very much interested in your article 
on * Rice and Bread,” not only because of the in- 
terest Ihave taken in the deplorable condition of 
many of the poor, andthe general distressed state 
of the country, but because the question of the food 
supply. of any country is always interesting, I 
have therefore taken trouble to inquire as to the 
amount of wheat actually grown on an acre of land, 
and I find that you put the wheat crop much (oo 
low. The farmers say that land which will produce 
2 koku per tan of rice will produce more than that 
amount of wheat and with much less labour, So 
that the lowest estimate which should be put on 
the wheat crop should not be less than 40 bushels 
per acre, Another mistake which has a good deal 
to do with your arithmetic is the weight of a bushel 
of wheat, which is 60 Ibs. instead of 55 

There isno doubt but that the prices of both 
flour and bread in Japan are simply exorbitant, 
probably owing to the lack of facilities for produc- 
ing either, But at the present price of wheat in 
Kobe, yen 5-40 per koku, and calculating 40 
bushels to the acre, allowing one eighth of the 
price of the wheat for the grinding and the baking, 
ccording to American usage where labour is mucl, 
higher than it is here, we find that one acre will feed 
1,270 men one day ata total cost of yer 48.60 or 
an average of a little less than four sen as the 
price of one day's ration. 

There is another source of food suply in this 
country that the people do not seem to appreciate, 
























the great quantity of mountain land which might 
readily be used for pasturage, in view of the op- 
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of cattle, Beef ought 


portunity for the production ugh 
ve here than is in 


otto be any more expen: 
‘Texas, and in many places where cattle could not 
be used lo advantage, goats might possibly be 
made useful for both milk and meat. 

Yours, 8c, FOOD SUPPLY. 
Kobe, October 15th, 1899. 


of wheat likely to be produced er acre, on the 

“Hifeult to determine. Experts con- 
ayer Ee blore seriting the article seferred to, auteed that 
se thole would bela fait average. As (o the Weight of the 
Bal eke correspondent seems. to regard. it as a fixed 
basetegebutin truth ie varies greatly. In the Isle of Sheppey 
sean Seat imag been known to weigh as much as 641s. pet 
fishels but the average bushel of jvod English wheat is eae 
cae a ey asl Ibse. We pot tat eg Ibs. 80 a6 aot to, etr 
Soe ee er coo. favourable. estimate. Nevertheless 
wesod Suppiy's " Heutes are very interesting, and we are glad 
toigetn theitihe case for bread may be stated even more fa- 
Sourably than we supposed.— En, 








[The quantity 
average, in. [npan is very 



































CRICKE! 
a aa 
Tue Fieer v. fue Crus. 

A-second match between a team of the Yoko- 
hama C. and A.C. and one representing the 
Fleet took place on Saturday. ‘The weather was 
fine, and as before the wicket was fairly good. 
The Fleet went in fist putting forward Garde and 
Byrne, butthe latter was sent back without scoring 
having given a chance in Sutter's second over. 
Byrne compiled a pretty record of go (including half 
a dozen three’s), but of the rest of the team six 
were discharged without contributing to the score 
at all, Walford, Suter, E. Edwards, and Watson, 
had the Lowling in hand, and were very deadly 
in theirattack. Sutter bowled four overs, of which 
three were maidens, and took one wicket ata 
cost of one run, Watson was hardly less success: 
ful, taking 3 wickets for 7 1uns, while Edwards 
gol 4for 12 runs, Walford and Moris batted first 
for the Club bat the latter was soon disposed of, 
and the former was bowled by Hunter after scor- 
ing 5, wilh the score at 1g. Watson, who had su 
ceeded Mottis, svon settied down and, playing very 
carefully with Grant, raised the figure to 37, where 
the latter dropped out. Sutter took his place and 
the score mounted to 71, when Watson was unfe 
uinate enough to give a chance off the third ball 
in Adaiv’s second over. E. Edwards succeeded 
him, and soon by brilliant play, his score in- 
cluding a hit for six, rattled up 25, but col- 
lapsed before a ball from Pakenham—five for 108, 
Gillett and Philip made no long stand. They 
were followed by Edwards, but the promising 
partnership now developed was breken up by 
Sutter, who hit his wicket, and retired for 25— 
eight for 115. Crawford now joined Ed-wards, 
but succumbed to Pakenham almost immediate- 
ly, leaving the innings in the hands of Edwards 
and Walkinshaw, [he score thencefor ward 
mounted steadily till the latest arrival, bowled by 
Hunter, went out at 28, the telegraph standing at 
196, and Edwards having an unfinished “ break” of 
s3compiled by very wary and careful batting. ‘The 
Most successful bowler on the Fleet side was Pale- 
enham, who out of 21 overs howled § maidens, and 
took 4 wickets fur go runs. ‘The following are the 






































scores -— 


Tue Coon 
| Mr. A. B. Walford, b. Hun= 





Pakenham, not out 
‘Adair, bs E. Eds 5 
1B. Beason, b. Wal | 





Capt 
Mr 










ford 4 o| | Hunter a fens! 

Mr GON, Ballard, st. Wale | Mr, W. Sutter, hit wicket, b. 
E. E Of Lewis sn seceeseerscesser BS 

Mr. H. Cooper, thrown ont... @ | Mr. E. Edwards, b. Paken- 
















Ge Harton, ata ham 
rds, b. Walford 1 | Mr, F. Gillett, ¢. Ad: 
Be Watson, 0 | Lewis see ‘ 
. Lewis, Mr. G, Philip, e. Byrne, b 
wards... any Pakenham... ‘ 
Lieut. H. Smith, b. Mr. WW. Edwards, not out 


wards aca 

Pte. Hunter, matte. Mor: 
riss, b. Watson 

Extras... 


Mr. ik. 
b. Bake: 











“Yoxonama” v. “Kong.” 

‘The interport match began on Monday at 10.30 
a.m. under most favourable conditions of weather 
and with a brisk and lively weket. Kobe went 
in first, sending Stephens and Lias to bat, Walford 
and E. Edwards taking the bowling for Yoko- 
Hama, Lias soon retired, being caught out by 
Edwards after making a’ pair” and Bremner, 
who succeeded him, was bowled by Edwards after 
compiling 13—two wickets for 18. W. Edwards 
now took the bowling at the Pavilion end. Step- 
hens cut his first ball past point for four, and im- 

















mediately followed op with another four of the 
same sori. This prosperous state of things was 
changed in the next over of Edwards’, jun. his 





ham’s sticks. Three for 26. ‘The next couple of 
overs produced little. Wood slipped the younger 
Edwards fora single ; and a couple of maidens were 
then bowled; Sutter took Edwards’ (W.D.S.) place 
at the Pavilion end, the first extra, a bye, coming 
in his over. Edwards? next over proved disastrous 
for Stephens, whose wicket fell to the former, 
his score stading at 13—four for 31. Baggallay 
took his place, and for some time singles came; 








Wood, however, drove Sutter for three, but 
was Lowled by Edwards in the next over. Five 
for 36. Gordon Brown was next man, Bag 


gallay diove Sutter to leg for two, a couple of 
Byes (one a three) followed; and Baggaliay 
then retired clean bowled by Edwards jun. Six 
for 5 Hellyer now joined Brown, and Ed 
ward’s first succeeding ball produced four, Brown 
slipped the same bowler for 4 (to the boundary) and 
cathim for a single. The half century was reached 
at ten minutes to twelve, A chance was given 
on a ball from Edwards cut by Gordon past point, 
but by throwing in to the wrong end Gor- 
don escaped, only to be given out in the same 
over, leg before wicket. Seven for 54. Boyle 
took his place, but after gaining a single came 
back bowled by Edwards—eight for 60. D. S. 
Brown then joined Hellyer, and the latter cut 
Sutter for three, while Brown drove him to the 
boundary for four. Wallord now took the leather 
from Edwards and his first ball ratiled off Brown’s 
bails—nine for 68. Methuisl now joined Hellyer, 
but Wallord’s next ball took his sticks also, and 
the innings closed at 12.10 for 68. 

‘The Home team now went in, Walkinshaw 
Crawford taking the bat, Walkinshaw at 6 
began hitting, enght runs coming in the first over 
off Stephens. Lias handled the ball at the Pavilion 
end. Singles came fast, and in five minutes ten 
appeared on the hoard, Walkinshaw slipped 
Stephens for four. By singles the score now mount 
ed, and the first ball of the fifth over produced 20 
on the telegraph. Wailinshaw. hit Lias to the 
boundary uwice, but the fourth ball of the seventh 
aver was fatal to Crawford who was out Lb.w. 
with 8 to bis credit—one for 30. | Watson suc- 
ceeded him, Walkinshaw drove Lias for ano- 
thet four to the boundary, and Watson got four off 
Stephens in the nextover, another four being made 
by Walkinshaw, who bit Liay to the boundary 
again. A few singles followed and the score was 
brought to the half century at 12.55 by Wallsin- 
shaw cutting Stephens for a couple. Lias, who had 
been hit about a good deal, now gave up the leath- 
er oD. S. Brown, Adjourned for tiffin, the score 
standing at $7. 

Play was resumed a few minutes after two 
o'clock; and ten minutes later Watson succumbed, 
cleanbowled by Brown (D_S.), having pul gether 
12, Two for 73. E. Edwards joined Wallin 
shaw, who having now settied down to his work hit 
both bowlers about rather freely, and the scoring 
included a multitude of ‘two's ” and a three here 
and there. Pakenham now took Gordon Brown's 
place at the bowling, and his first over resulted 
in Edwards? downfall, the second ball being re- 
turned into the bowler’s hands. Three for 94. 
W. D.S. Edwards took his brother's place and 
drove D. S. Brown for three; aud another single 
off the same bowler brought out the century on 
the telegraph. ‘The captain got D.S. Brown to 
ley for fours and Walkinshaw at6g hit a skyer off 
D. S. Brown, which was missed, as none of the field 
could get therein time. After a few more singles 
Walkinshaw drove D.S. Brown to the boundary, 
and sent one irom Paleenham the same way in the 
succeeding over, Edwards taking a couple of pa’ 
off D. S. Brown and then driving him to the pavi 
lion steps, a rather expensive over. A change now 
took place in the bowling, Baggaliay coming on in 
D.S. Brown's room, but giving place soon to Lias 
whose first over resulted in 13, Walkinshaw getting 
a couple of “fours” out of him, A few more tuns, 
however, finished Walkinshaw’s career, a ball fronr 
Lias Leing returned to the bowler. Walkinshaw’s 
score stood at 117, including over a dozen hound. 
ary hits, and was a very brilliant performance 
Fou for 187. Sutter now went in, but the partyer 
ship was soon severed, for, skying a ball from 
Pakenham, it was held by Baggallay at long off, 
and Sutter tetired without adding to the score. 
Five for 188. ‘The Yokohama inn 
declared closed, and after 
went in again, 

Bremner and Wood opened the ball for the 
visitors, the howling being in the hands of 
Walford and E, Edwards, the former of whom 
Bremner cut to the boundary for four; cutting off 
Edwards for a couple and later getting another 
four off Walford. Sutter now velieved Edwards 
in the bowling, and in Walford’s next over he 
took Wood?s bails—one for 27. Hellyer followed 
Wood, and Bremner took a series of fours” off 
Sutter, the fourth and fifth in one over; but revenge 
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ngs WAS now 
a biief interval Kobe 








first ball coming in from leg and scattering Paken- 


Digitized by Goc gle 


over, which played havoc with Wood's stumps, 
Melhuish followed in Wood's place, and Bremner 
continued to punish Sutter till at length the latter 
was relieved by Watson. Mrlhuish now began 
his score with a “four” off Watson. For a 
qnatter of an hour runs came slowly, Grant re. 
Hieving Walford at the bowling, his first over 
yielding a boundary hit to Bremner; Melhy 
cut Watson fortwo, but skied the next ball, whic 
was held by Philip. ‘Three for 74. Pakeulian 
succeeded him, but at five o’clock the stumps 
were diawn, the Kobe score then standing at 75, 
The match was watched by a considerable uum 
of spectators, and the band of the Zmperieuse play- 
ed dining the afternoon, " 
The following are the scores — 
KOBE.—1nr Innixcs. 


Edwards 13] Me, Gordon Brown, Lb. 

&, Edwards, b. E, Edwards a 
Mr. Hellyer, not out 

Mr, Boyle, b. E. Edwards 











Mr. Stephens, b, 

Dir, Lias, c. 
Wal 

Mr, Bremner, b, 











iwards 13 

















Mr Pakenham, b, E, Ed | Mr. D. S.” Brown, by Wale | 
wards, ‘ Pa erga $ 
Mr. Wood. b. By Edw 5 | Mr, Methuish, b, Waitord 
Mr, Baggallay, b. E, Extras"... 
Wardsrressseen 6 
Bowtixe Awatysis. 
Balls. Runs. Maidens. Wickets 

Mr, Walford. SF ccieass 18 ms 

Mr. E, Edwards 70. 8 

ie WD. S. Edwards. 15 | 10 

Mr. Sutter 4“ au 





YOKOHAMA 
Mr. F, Walkinshaw, c. and 






Mr. W. Sutter, c. Daggal 
ayy B. Pakentam fo 
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B08. Brows vecrertens 4a| Slee Gill’ [inl 
Me By the’ S. Edwards, 2.7) Me G:Putip J 
ind. Pakenham tira " 
ab: as 
out. - 36 us 
i 
alls. Rune. de, Wickets, Wide 
Mr. Stephens ee aed : ‘ 
heb. a = 
Me: Pakenbane 0000 48 7 
Mr: Baggaliag coca By : 
KOUE.—an0 Tnsuno. 
dir. Bremner, not out ones 8) Ne 2 
Nes Wood, By Watford.” §8| Me T= 
Nis Heliyes,n Walton Wig no 
Ne, Melly & Php 6 foes 
not outs “Des. 'Brows, J = 
Eatin ee 4 
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Balls. Runs. Maidens. Wickets 
Me ec at 
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Mir. Sutter 
Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Grant, 


oe 
38 
15 





The second of the interport matches took place 
on Tuesday. The weather was again all hat could 
be wished, and the ground in excellent condition. 

The visitors went in first, and Bremner and 
Stephens handled the bat, Walford bowling trum 
the Pavilion end. Off this bowler Stephens yo! 
a single in the first over and the first of the extras, 
aleg-bye, also came. Edwards handled the les 
ther at the other end and his first over was 4 
maiden, Stephens drove Walford to long-oth, 
boundary hit, and a bye gave five for this ove. 
The next over produced three and the first ball of 
its successor Bremner hit to leg for fours Stephens 
drove Walford close to the boundary for three, 
and cut Edwards (E.) beautifully for three; and 
Bremner gave long-slip (Sutter) a rather ii 
cult chance off Edwards, which did not come lh 
The seventh introduced Watson, who tock the 
ball from Walford, and from whom Bremner gett 
four off his second ball, ‘The third ball Bremner 
skied to leg, but the ball was not held by Craw- 
ford, Bremner hit Watson to leg for four 5 a! 
cut hhim in the same over for a single, which wise 
Uurned smartly enough to imperil the partes. 
Sutter here relieved Edwards at the bowling, # 
Stephens hit him to leg for a single, the ball bens 
again briskly fielded by Walford, who, howe 
failed at ahigh ball hit to leg by Bremner a monet 
later. Stephens now cut Watson prettily tor htt 
and drove himagain fora couple. Sutter's neste 
was unproductive of runs, and Watson bowled lis 
first maiden, Sutter following with another. 5 
phens now drove Watson to the boundary and tle 
half century went up at ri.2g-  Anoiler four 
came off the same bowler, 8 runs from one ove 
Bremner followed up this good work by driving 
Sutter to the boundary and slipping him fot anol 
four in pretty style; but his next ball took the 
batsman’s wicket and Bremner retired for 321°" 
pretty cricket, in which, however, he had given thie* 
Chances, One for 63. Wood took his place, V4 
ford resuming the bowl 


uh 

gat thisstage, ster! 
drove the latter to the fence in the first succe’ a 
over, and Wood hit Sutter to leg for @ 


in the next. Stephen sent a_moderale sky 
















































for this came in Walford’s second ball of the next 


to lung-off, but. Morriss missed ity fail 
to quite get up in time, W. Bawards "0" 
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took the leather 4 the Settlement end, Stephens 
getting a single Ol bis fist over, and another 
off Walford in the Nxt, Wood drove Walford 
to long-off, but the leather was handled smartly 
this time, and the batsmen found themselves toge- 
ther at oneend, Wood thus going out with only one 
run to his credit. Two for 74. Pakenham went in 
next, and the pattnership began by Stephens driving 
Waltord for a couple, again for four, hitting up 
the last ball of the over for four, and then slipping 
Edwards for a couple. Grant took Walfad’s 
place, and Pakenham drove him to on for a single, 
Stephens following with a two, neatly fielded by 
Morris atlong-off. ‘The younger Edwards resum 
ed bowling at the Settlement end; his first ball 
took Stephen's bails, and he went back with 51. 
‘Thiee fur go. Lias now went in and, playing care 
fully for a couple of overs, slogged’ Grant to the 
fence in fine style, while Pakenham hit him tosquate 
leg for a couple, and cut him for the same number, 

y now coming out on the telegraph at 
3 as, feeling settled, now hit Edwards bold. 
ly to leg for fours Pakenham diove Grant to long- 
on for 4 couple; but in the next over Grant clean 
bowled Lias, who with his two fours and a single 
had to retire. Four for 10g. Hellyer joined 
Pakenham, who took a couple of pairs off Edwards 
in the next over, Grant’s next being a maiden 
his first—and the last ball of Edwards’ next 
produced a four for Pakenham, Morriss took 
the ball at the Pavilion end and was promptly 
driven twice to the boundary and hit briskly to 
leg by Pakenham for three—twelve suns. fron: 
the first over—Pakenham sending Edwards ( 
to leg for four a few seconds laters, W. Edw: 
again took the ball from Mortis and. in b 
first over howled Hellyer, whe came back with a 
singleto his name. Five for 133. Baggallay jomed 
Pakenham, and Pakenham passed the younger 
Edwards’ second ball to the boundary ; but the left 
hander in the next over lowered Baggailay’s sticks, 
and he retived with a“ duck.” Six for 137. Paken: 
ham now received Melhuish as partner, and after 
an over another change of bowling took place, Sutter 
bowling from the Settlement end, Pakenham hit 
him strongly to square leg for four; Melliish got 
a single—his first—off him, but the fourth ball of 
Edwards’ next over, grazing Pakenham’s leg stump, 
sent him back and closed a very carefully played 
career for 42. Seven for 142. Boyle took his 
place, but the pair were soon patted Sutier’s 
fourth ball downing Melhuish’s bails—eight for 
142. Gordon Biown joined Boyle, who slipped 
Edwards to the boundary, and soon after drove 
Sutter to mid-on for a couple. With the score at 
150, the teams adjourued for tiffin, 

Play was resumed at two o'clock, Sutter bowled 
a conple of overs and then retived. in favour of 
Edwards (E.), and Boyle after eight more runs 
had been added was bowled by the younger Ed- 
watds--nine for 158. D. S. Brown tock Boyle's 
place, and for a few minutes runs came singly 
some wild throwing in off a hit by Gordon Bro 
resulting in an addition of 3 to the score, and, a 
change of bowling occurting, D. S, Brown was 
immediately bowled by Wallord in the first ball of 
his over. This closed Kobe’s innings, the score 
standing at 171. 

Yokohama sent forward Walkinshaw and Craw 
ford to represent them, Stephens and Pakenham 
conducting the attack for the visitors. Crawford 
began well by slipping Pakenham for three. The 
nextthree overs were uneventful, but the third ballof 
Pakenham’ succeeding over Crawford cut smartly 
to the Loundacy, and took a single off him to leg 
which was missed by the fieldsman, though a 
high hit to ley by Walkinshaw off Pakenham. was 
very neatly fielded from the same quarter; Craw. 
ford cut Stephens twice for two, and a couple of 
maiden. ov owed by Walkinshaw’s 
downfall, ed out caught at wicket 
on a ball of Pakenham's—one for 26, Watson 
joined Crawford, hit Pakenham to leg for 
four, and got three off Stephens, and follow 
ed this with two off the same bowler, Crawlord 
hitting Pi m to leg for four, and again 
for two. Crawford cut Pakenham’ very nicely 
for three, but the next ball in the same over brought 
down Watson’s wicket—two for 44. E. Edwards 
took his place, but with 127 to make in an hour and 
a half the game looked gloomy for the home team. 
Runs came slowly till Edwards cut Stephens to the 
boindary, and Crawford similarly punished 
Pakenham, who was soon after relieved by D.S. 
Brown, whom Edwards sent to square leg for four, 
while Crawford cut Stephens for the same number 
and again for two. In Brown’s second over Ed 
wards was put out leg before wicket for 12. ‘Three 
for 73. W. Edwards followed his brother. Craw- 
ford cut Stephens for three perilously near the 
fence—Edwards followed suit off the same bowler, 
and afew moments later Crawford cut him again to 

























































































































the boundary, But the next ball from Stephens 





ford tetired with a capitall 
—four for 91, Sutter now joined Edwards and at 
f-10 the century went upon the board. The two 
batsmen alter a time seemed (airly settled toge 
thet, the score mounting up slowly with an ocea- 
sional three and four, though the play was steady 
and cautions, Edwards hit Stephens to square 
leg for four, Lias then took the ball from D. S. 
Brown, and Edwards again had Stephens this 
time for three; retribution, however, cor 
in the form of ‘the bowlers next attack wh 


yed 54 to his cvedit 














laid Sutter's wicket low—five for 127. Wal 
ford now took up the defence for the home 
lcam, ‘The next four overs were productive only 


of singles, but Lias in the first ball of his third over 
took Walford’s stumps—six for 132, Giant filled 
his place, and, after a short space of single vun- 
ting, hit Stephens to leg for four and Edwards 
cut Lias to the fence for the same number. Seven 
minutes only remained now in which to get rgrans. 

Edwards hit Lias to leg for two (score now 159). 
Pakenham relieved Stephens at the bowling 
was cut by Grant for a single off the third ball of 
his firstover ; Edwards drove him to long-off for three, 
and amid great excitement cut Lias close to the 
fence, slipped him to leg for a single, and cut Pa 
kenham for the saine value. Edwards cut the same 
bowler for a single, and Grant put another ball to 
point off Pakenham, There now only wanted 
three minutes of fi two runs to win—and, as well 
y be imagined, suspense lay heavy on the par- 
sof bothteams. D. S. Brown took over the 
ball from Lias at the Settlement end, but brought the 
me team nearer victory by bowling a wide which 
de the match a tie, Grant cut his next ball 
forcefully, but it was stopped in the slips and clever- 
ly returned. The end came, however, with his suc- 
ceeding ball, which Grant snicked to long slip and 
got a single off. ‘he last ball of Brown's over 
Edwards drove to mid-off for two, aud the innings 
closed with Yokohama winner of the day’s match 
by 3 runs aud three wickets to fall. 

‘The match was exciting towards the close, but 
for some time before runs came very slowly. ‘The 
Kobe team fielded much better than on the pre- 
vious day, and as will be seen did much more with 
the willow, Stephens bowled all through the 
afternoon till within a few overs of the finish. 

At the close hearty cheers were given for both 
teams. 

‘The Imperial Marine Band attended during the 
fiernoon and played a number of selections. 
The play was witnessed by a large crowd. 

‘The teams dined together in the evening in the 
Club Hotel. 


Following are the scores :— 
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SAILING RACE. 
as 





Belle, Trawler last. Sheets were pinned in for the 
trip to the Lightship, and the leading boats came 
thence most of the distance to the Home Mark 
close hauled. Here the wind dropped and suddenly 
sprang up from E., bringing in at a great rate the 
laggards from the Lightship. The vun out to the 
Green Lightship was on a wind, and down to 
Kanagawa balloon arried by the leaders, 
La Belle and Trawler sporting their spinnakers. 
Thence the line was crossed in one teach, Maid 
Marion a along distance ahead of Molly. 
The Maid was disqualified for having fouled Ue 
North Mark; and Molly lost first place to the 
Princess on handicap, La Belle made a capital race 















































of it round the whole course with Zortoise, Follow- 

ing are the times :— 
Home 

Mark, Finish, Total Total. 

Maid Marion 2438.10 ... 3.20.42... 7.03.21 allows 7.03.41 

28110. 3.36 58 oo TAD ES coe 32 vas TOES 

133108 1. pyetg ln. 27 le gagag. 

§$go cc Sagar) 69 1. gga 

Bg seags Ul ga pad 4s 

1 Bieg.41 3S 1 aT 


. 3 La Belle, 4—Trawler, 








S. HILDA'S HOSPITAL AND DISPEN- 
SARY, AZABU, TOKYO. 
eg ees 

On behalf of the Bishop of the Church of 
England in Japan, the undersigned begs to ack- 
nowledge with thanks the following subscriptions 
towards the erection of the S. Hilda’s Hospital and 
Dispensary. The offerings presented to H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Connaught, to be laid on the 
foundation stone, ave included in the list. 

L. B. Cuotmonperey, 
Chaplain to the Bishop. 

Further subscriptions will be thankfully acknow- 

ledged, 
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Daniels, F. 3.00 Naudin, J... 10.00 
Downshire, Mar Palmer, Miss, 5.00 
quis of. Parsons, A. ..cs. 10.00 
Due, Yo. 10.00 Rickett, J 5.00 
Duff, 'C. M. 7.00 Rose-Robins 
Dumelin, A. 3.00 | Mr 10.00 
Efford, Mis, 5.00 Sale, G. 10.00 
ridge, Mrs. 2.5.00 Sannomiya, Mrs. 5 00 
Eustace, F.O. ... 3.00 Schutt, G. J. 10.00 
Forshaw, R. P.... 50.00 Stone, W. H. 25.00 
Foss, Rev. H. J. "5.00 Summers, Rev. J. 20.00 
Fiaser, Hugh 1, 50.00 Swift, Hon. J. 2. 10.00 








Thornhill, T.B. C, 20.00 
Trevithick, F. H. 5.00 

















The concluding race of the two fixed to decide | 
the ownership of Mr. Whilfield’s * Farewell Cup” 
and other prizes took place on Saturday over the 
same course as before, once round the Club Course | 
and once round the 17 rater course. | 

Mr. Beart, who officiated as officer of the day, | 
sent the boats off at 1.30, La Belle being first across | 
the line, With the wind a little to the westward 
of S. spinnakers were used to the North Mark 
which was rounded first by Molly Bawn, followed 

















.E. 9.00 Vincent, Mrs. ... 5.00 
Hall, J. + 6.00 Walter, W. B. & 
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Hearne, Mrs... 5.00 Wigan, Rev. H... 58.72 
Hobart Hampden, Wilson, Miss 5.00 
E. 2 1a.00 Ziegler, Mrs. 5.00 
Ingles, Captain... 15.00 Sums under 85... 12.00 
Tnwin, Re W. ...... 25.00 —— 
James, Jo Moo 10.00 Total ......82,179.84 





S, Andrew’s House, 
‘Tokyo, October 22nd, 1890. 








Horsrorn’s Acip Paospuate 
Imparts New Energy to the Brain, giving the 


was cdught by D. S. Brown in the slips and Craw “by Princess Maud, Tortoise, Maid Marion, and La feeling and sense of increased intellectual power. 
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“OUR ITALIAN COUSIN.” 


ae 


The high expectations fostered by Signor 
Majeroui's established reputation and by the fact 
that on his first appearance here he would be as 
sisted by ladies and gentlemen, most of whom have 
already distinguished themselves onthe amateur 
stage, were assuredly fulfilled by Thursday night’s 
performance. ‘The deterrent effect of a most un- 








pleasant evening, the weather rainy, and the 
atmosphere raw and cold, while the roads 
were in a very muddy condition, no doubt 


caused not a few empty seats, but the house not- 
withstanding was well filled. The play “Our Italian 
Cousin” went smoothly to the end, and though 
the first act seemed to fall a trifle flat while the 
audience were essaying to grasp the plot and 
realise the interests involved, the other two acts 
enabled the leading actors to hold the full atten- 
tion of, and win rounds of applause from the house. 
We have already shortly indicated the leading idea 
of the comedy, but may now with a view to distin 
guishing between the various players of last evening 
rapidly go over the plot again. Briefly then, the 
whole story hinges upon a letter which some young 
sparks by way of joke write to “Our Italian Consin” 
Charles Valeri. ‘The letter expresses the warmest 
affection for Charles and makes an appoint 
ment to meet him at midnight at a masked ball, 
describing the costume which for purposes of recog: 
nition isto be worn. Charles, who is a well-meaning 
good-natured, mal-a-propos fellow, with an ex- 
ceedingly susceptible heart, is transported by the 
receipt of this precious epistle, and cannot refvain 
from showing it_to Fred Somers who is engayed 
to marry Charles’ cousin, Laura Valeri. Fred 
reads the note absently and puts it in his 
pocket. Meantime one of the conccctors of the 
letter, Lee, a veritable busybody, calls at the 
House of the Armstrongs (Fulia Armstrong is 
the cousin of Laura and Charles’) and where 
Laura lives, and unconsciously arouses some 
suspicion as to Fred inthe mind of Laura. While 
things ave in this state Fred arrives, and is rather 
coolly received by his fiancée. Matters are smooth- 
ed over, however, and all would go well if 
Fred did not unhappily by accident draw from 
his pocket and drop on the floor the letter which 


























had so delighted Charles. It. bears no ad- 
dress, and Laura, on reading it, sees in its 
impassioned language the destruction of all 


her hopes. From her hands the, note passes 
easily and naturally to the possession of Armstrong 
(who, though gifted with a temper of almost 
preternatinal placidity has also had a misunder- 
standing with his wife Fulia) and thence of course 
it finds its evil way"to Fulia. Another mis- 
understanding on a pretly serious scale now takes 
place in the Armstrong household, and at length 
Mrs. Armstrong and Laura decide, unknown to 
each other, to keep the appointment made in the 
letter, each prepared to mete out condign 
punishment to the gentleman whose disgraceful 
conduct has thus lacerated her feelings. Charley, 
on his side, goes to the ball to fulfil the origi 
gagement which, as the first recipient of the letter, 
he believes himself to have entered into with some 
charming person or other, There, of course, after 
a good deal of amusing incident,—Charley greatly 
to his surprise Leing addressed in quite familiar 
terms, but accorded somewhat cavalier treatment 
by the two ladies whom he finds at the appointed 
place—each lady naturally being interested in the 
movements of another gentleman—and after hoth 
Armstrong and Somers have challenged Charles to 
fight a duel, the mystery is cleared up, and Chay ley 
challenges all present—to supper. f 

‘The title rdle was taken by Signor Majeoni, 
and his conception of the hero” of all these 
blunders His im. 
nature, his innocent vanity, 






































of 
praved a most artistic one 
perturbable good 
and a hundied other qualities and traits were most 
admirably combined by the Signor in what must 


have been to all present a truly delightful charae- 
ter. Mrs. G. E. Rice as Laura Aymstrong ap- 
peared in a part which it seems to us must hence- 
forward be regarded as one of the Lest efforts of her 
histrionic genius, Brom the moment iw the si 
cond act, when the ladies come on the stage, to 
the very close she shared with Signor Majeroni 
the interest and sympathies of the house. Her 
scenes with her husband, in which almost beside 
herself with jealousy and anger, she seemed 
at one moment about to fling herself upon 
him and then moved frenziedly about. the 
apartment; her perusal of the letter,—her lintle 
exclamations of je and suspicions pas- 
sion—were perfect, each incident in itself, and 
she fairly surprised the house fora short space into 


























utter silence when, in response to her husbands | 


anxious attempts to make his peace with her, she 
took up a chair, cartied it to the front, and 
stonily requested him to address his remarks to 
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that. Mr. Bayne was quite at home in the cha- 
racter of Armstrong, Laura's husband, who plumes 
himself a good deal on the calmness of his temper 
his fiery gusts of rage and concentrated passion 
being most effective features in the action of the 
piece. In other respects, too, which it would be 
vain to particularise this fivourite of local amateurs 
showed himself in perfect sympathy with the spirit 
of the comedy as well as with the star’s " concep- 
tion of the leading chat acter, besides actingthrough 
out with studied care, and vet with the most finish 
ed absence of effort. Of Mr. and Mrs. A.C. Read 
it can only be said that in their joint character of a 
loving couple, whose movements were rot of parti 
culaily great prominence in the progress of the play, 
they acted with all the grace and force which 
their previous appearances on the amateur 
stage in Yokohama had led us to expect of them, 
Mrs, Read was perhaps at her best in the outbreak 
of bitter despair consequent on her reading of the 
letter, but all through she was as charming and 
graceful as ever, while Mr. Read only confirmed the 
estimate long since formed here of his high abili- 
ties. Mr. Henson was very well to the front as 
young Lee, the busybody who sets every one 
hy the ears in the first place, and Mr. Kenny (F. E, 
Lewis), Mr. C. W. Arnould (L. ¥. Colston), and 
Mr. G. W. Barton (F. B. Price), as the other 
young bloods of the “play, moved about and 
Spoke their lines with ease, when necessary with 
spirit, and acted all through with quite na- 
tural self possession, “This” mention — includes 
all the dramatis persone if we except Messts. 
Still and Robson (which latter cognomen disguised 
Mr. Robinson) who acted as Thomas (clerk), 
and Fohn (a domestic) respectively. 

It heed hardly be said that at the end of both 
the second and third acis the leading actors were 
recalled, and very beautiful bouquets were present- 
ed to the ladies, ‘The staging of the piece was 
capital. Selections were played at intervals by 
Messrs. Griffin and Keil in the form of piano 
duets, and these were most attentively listened 
to and heartily applauded. 





























LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
# = 
(From our Sescia. Corresroxvent.) 





San Francisco, October rst. 

‘The Conference Committee on the Tariff report- 
ed on Friday, and the report has been adopted by 
both Houses of Congress. It now goes to the 
President for his signature. There are some who 
believe that Mr. Biaine will persuade him to veto 
it, but there is not much prospect of that. Mr. 
Harrison is not the man to throw down the gaunt 
let to his party even ina righteous cause. ‘The 
bill, as it stands is an abominable bill, Lt raises 
the average rate of duties on imports from 45 to 
Go percent. Ivimposes duties on goods which for 
years have been admitted free with the assent of 
all parties. In order to compensate for the large 
increase of taxation, it reduces the tax on tobacco 
two cents a pound, ‘This will take some six mil- 
lions out of the Treasury and donate it to the 
manufacturers ; tobacco will be no cheaper to the 
consumer, In 1883, the same thing was done, in 
order to retain the duties on hardware and textiles, 
for the benefit of the manufacturers 5 the proceeds 
of the excise on tobacco was reduced by $20,000,000, 
but the price of the commodity to the smoker and 
chewer remained the same, 

‘The sugar duty is in the hands of the President, 
who is empowered to admit sugar free, or to lay a 
tax on it as he pleases. He is to be guided by the 

ation of South and Central States regard 
imports from this country. If they admit our 
bread stuffs, provisions, and manufactines free, 
then we are to admit their sugar free; if they tax 
our goods, we ave to tax their sugar. The result 
will be variegated. In the meantime, the Govern- 
ment is to pay every producer of homemade sugar 
a bounty of two cents a pound. ‘Thus a sum of 
about eight millions will be taken out of the 
pocket of the general tax payer, and handed over 
to the Sugar Trust and Me. Spreckels, Spreckels 
told Congress he “ didn't want no bounty;” all he 
asked was to be let alone, But when the Trea 
sury forces a million or two into his hand, he will 
take it like a little man, It will be interesting to 
watch how long a period will elapse before the 
producer of potatoes and wheat and corn and 
cotton and pork, demand that they be placed on 
the same footing as the sugar planter and rewarded | 
by the public for conducting their industry. 

‘The triumph of the manufactucers is precipitating 
the formation of trusts and combinations in every 
branch of industry, There is now but one factory) 
in the country where axes are made; it is the 
Ametican Axe and Tool Company with head- 
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quarters at Pittsburg, Pa, It has bonght out all 
its competitors and taised prices $2 a dozen, which 
it can safely do under the provision of the new 
tariff on foreign axes. Four months ago thee 
were a dozen factories where saws were made 
Now there are but two, and prices have advanced 
from 10 to 40 per cent, The lead manufactuies 
are combining on the strength of the provisions 
of the tarff shutting out foreign lead, and prices 
of shot, pipe, pig, and solder are rising. ‘Thy 
has gone up from 50 cents to $1 a box; not a 
pound is made in this country, and there probally 
never will be, The manufacture of window glasy 
has passed into the hands of two companies, whic 
have advanced prices since the McKinley Bill was 
framed about 30 per cent... There is now but one 
company which makes zine stove boards—all the 
others having sold out to it, and the price of these 
goods has advanced within a year 133 per cent, 
Gunpowder is now made by one concer only, and 
is twice the price it was last year, So on thionylie 
out the list, Congress has set the exaniple uf 
Weating the consumer as a cow to be milked, and 
the manufacturers are not such fools as to neglect 
the hint, 














It is understood that, having been delivered of 
this enormity, Congress will adjourn to-day. It has 
failed to pass the steamship subsidy bill, which the 
country veally wanted; but, by way of off set, i 
has not passed the force bill for the use of federal 
bayonets at the polls, It will be remembered fist, 
hy the worst tariff which has been adupted since 
1822, and next by the worst job ever put though 
by anunprincipled lobby—the Bill requiring the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver each month for purposes of coinage, 
Now that the bill has passed and its-mischievcus 
effects are_ becoming everybody 
asking his neighbour how it came to pass. [tis 
a curions story, When Cleveland became Pre 
sident, the East demanded that silver coinage 
should cease—the difference in bullion value be 
tween silver and gold coins being davgerowly 
wide, This the West regarded as an attempt to 
increase the burden of debts, and to curtail the 
currency 5 and, being a debtor community, it was 
opposed to both, ‘The Western view prevailed, 
and then the opinion of Congress swung to the 
other extreme. If no curtailment of silver coinage 
was possible, a feeling arose that it might be i 
creased with advantage. ‘The silver miners of 
Nevada, Colorado, California, Montana, and 
other silver producing Siates and territories, deter 
mined to make a bold suoke for their commodity. 
They obtained control of the leading niewspape's 
west of the Mississippi, and manufactured a fill 
tious pablic opinion in their columns. ‘The West 
was represented as clamoring for more silver cnr 
rency. There was no such demand outside of 
the small circle of silver miners. Bat when every 
newspaper published in the far west States reite- 
tated tat there was, it was hard for Congtess !0 
ascertain the truth, 

Then the silver miners formed a coalition with 
the great New York operators, who were easly 
shown that there was a mint of money ina low 
which obliged the Government to buy more silver 
than the mines produce. They always stand 'eady 
to make money, and they “chipped in” with the 
miners to get the bill through by the usual “ors! 
pressue.”” It is stated that no member of eitles 
house was actually bought outright; but itis also 
stated that over a dozen Senators, and nearly 0 
dozen Congressman took an interest in the silver 
organized in New York, At 
the time the bill was introduced, silver was sel 
ing in that city at from go to 95 cents per once 
in gold. ‘The Secretary was authorized to pay ® 
high as 129 cents per ounce, [i was no trick [0 
buy up all the loose silver at the market price aud 
turn itinto the Treasiny at a suitable advance 
This was what the pools did, They are s#id @ 
have laid in some 30,000,000 o2. of silver at from 
90 to 98: last month they kindly let the Teasuty 
have 4,500,000 oz, al I1g to 120. They abo 
obliged some belated speculators who "eet ol 
to the game at that tardy hour, and expe ter 
silver to tun up to 129 without a heal, wih? 
the white metal they wanted and thus alter 
‘Treasury was supplied, the price gradually eae" 
To day it is selling at 112, at which or some sith 
lar price, the pools will probably take hold 482") 
and ran quotations up to 120 against the Sece 
tary’s next appearance in the market as @ buys 
Asa neat and quick scheme for turning an hone 

i 2 apse 
penny, this silver job can hardly be supa’: 
The pools ate said to have netted seme se 
seven millions alteady, and they will obviowly & 
on milking the cow indefinitely. 

Another curious case sheds lig! 
of the natives of this part of the wa 
named Goldberg seduced a girl of the name | 
Millie Pauhorst.” Tt appears that her family 8° 
aware of her relations with the young ma! 
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was in the habit Of staying all night at his 
He said be would have married her but 
for his religion, Which forbade him to espouse a 
Christian, One evening last week, he called upon 
hers angry words passed between him and ber 
father, wlio insisted on his marrying her; he 
approached the gitl, lo argue with her; she dew 
a pistol and shot him dead, — [t does not appear 
that lie was armed, or that he proposed to offer 
violence to any one. Nevertheless the coroner's 
jury found a verdict of justifiable homicide. ‘The 
mneaning of that is that any one who seduces a 
gil holds his life at her merey, Not an unwhole 
some principle, perhaps. 
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DEDICATION OF AN ODD FELLOWS 
HALL. 
+ 

The large hall of Keil’s Build 
of which, and its subsequent consecration to the 
purposes of Freemasom y, werepor ted recently, was 
last evening formally dedicated to the purposes of 
Odd Fellowship with a view to the holding there of 
the meetings of the “tar Enst”? Lodge, No. 1 of 
Japan, Ata very early day in the history of Yoko- 
Iama—for those eatly residents who were members 
of the fraternity soon felt the want of a body to 
consolidate them and to carry out in (his corner of 
the world the high objects of Freemasonry—a Ma- 
sonic Lodge was ornied in the Settlement, ‘To the 
Yokohama Lodge, No. 1692 on the roll of the Grand 
Lodge of England and Wales, belongs the hh 
of being the premier lodge in Japan, tor it was the 
founders of the Yokohama Lodge that first ap 
proached Freemasous Hall from this country with 
the view of obtaining a chatter. ‘The establishment 
of the Yokohama Lodge was soou followed by the 
foanding of the Otentosama Lodge (1263) and 
of the Star in the East Lodge (64o)—the last 
mentioned being under the constitution of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland—a Royal Arch Chapter 
and a Lodge of Mark Masons also coming into 
existence as circumstances or the maturity of 
time seemed to warrant. Within recent yenrs, 
however, surprise has often been expressed that 
the order of Odd Fellows, which has now a large 
and influential following all over the globe, should 
not have stick its roots into the soil of Japan. 
Whatever reasons operated in the past to delay 
that process, it has now become an accomplished 
fact. Overa year has clapsed since the Far East” 
Lodge was founded, and if the public may 
judge of the prosperity of that body by the 
umber and character of its members, it is 
in a most flourishing condition, Under a dis- 
pensation dated May 28th last year from the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge, hy which the Deputy 
Grand Sire (Mr. E, V, Thoin) was authorised to 
initiate avd. confer the degrees previous to the 
installation of the lodge, it was found necessai 
prior to opening the lodge to initiate ten new 
Inembers, and these with three Odd Fellows re- 
sident in the Settlement, formed the founders of 
the lodge. Fiom this small membership the roil 
has been increased to 32 members,—to whom must 
be added two candidates elected, while about 
dozen others await the result of their applications 
fur admission, —and the lodge has a credit balance 
of $900. Mv. Keil’s new hall, admirably adapted 
as itis to the purposes of Freemasonry, is no less 
suited to the uses of Odd Fellowship, and the step 
how taken in removing the meeting place of the 
lodge Lo such prentises is one that cannot but work 
for the continued success of the body. 

‘The ceremony of last evening was fixed to oom. 
mence at 9.15, at which time a large company had 
assembled. "The ladies were accommodated. with 
seats arranged on the sides of the large hall, the 
other spaces being taken up by officers of the 
ladge. A considerable number of guests also oc- 
cupied seats in the smaller hall, 

All having taken their places, the meeting was call- 
ed to order by Mr. E. A. Sa:pent, Noble Grand, and 
thereupon the Grand Herald (Mr. A.C. Stern) an 
nounced that the Grand Sire and other officers of the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge desired to be admitted in 
the name of Friendship, Love, and Truth, forthe 
purpose of dedicating the hall to the uses of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, and the diffusion 
of benevolence and charity, ‘The Grand Officers 
then entered, being Messrs, E. V. Thorn, Grand 
Sire; AT. Watson, Grand Warden ; C. R. Great- 
house, Grand Secretary; Paymaster McDonald, 
Grand Treasurer; and Rev. V. Marshall Law, 
Grand Chaplain, These having taken their seats, 
the Grand Sire, who assumed the chair in place of 
the Noble Grand, being supported by Messrs. 
Greathouse and McDonald, briefly intimated the 
purpose for which the assembly tool place, and 
extended a welcome to the guests. All present 
then united in singing an opening ode, Mr. O. Keil 
presiding at theorgan. 
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The ceremony was opened with prayer by the 
sd Chaplain, All having resumed their seat, 
Grand Marshal and Heralds entered thes 


the 
hall, These were undoubtedly the most imposing 








figures in a ceremony of no cidinary jinpressive- 
Il being men of splendid physique, and dressed 
mostrichly in robes of Oriental design and of more 
than Qtiental stateliness and digutty. When all 
these officers had duly saluted the Grand Sire they 
advanced to their stations. The Grand Marshal 
(Mr, J. J. Pearson) attired in royal purple, splen- 
didly ‘trimmed with green, and weating, like the 
Heralds, turned up eastern shoes or babooshes, 
took up his. position in the centie of the floor. 
The place of each Herald was nated by a tall 
pedestal in each of the four comers of the cente 
pace; on one there rested a basket of flowers, on 
avother a vessel containing wheat, on the third a 
vessel of water, and on the fourth a candlestick. 
Beside each of these pedestals a Hevald took: his 
place, the Herald of the North (Mr. R. M. Varnuw) 
dressed in white, the Herald of the South (Mr. J. 
W. Hall) attired in pink, the Herald of the West 
(Mr. W. G, Cameron) wearing a scarlet costume, 
and the Herald of the East (Mr. T., W. Kenna 
way) dressed in blue. 

The Grand Marshal now gave a short address 
illustrative of that part of the ceremony which was 
immediately to follow, in the course of which he 
described and explained the prominence accorded 
to the altar in this ceremony, and teferted to its 
use in ancient rites. Having’ then received from 
the Heralds an assurance that they were ready to 
discharge their espectiveduties, the Grand Marshal 
instructed the Herald of the Morth to bring for- 
ward and place in front of the platform a rep 
sentation of a white stone having lettered upon it 
the word  Purity.”” On this foundation he di 
tected the Herald of the South to deposit a 
kk stone bearing the word © Friendship.” 
The Herald of the East was then required to 
bring a blue stone distinguished by the word 
“Love,” and a fourth stone, scarlet, and hearing 
the word Truth,” was brought by the Herald 
of the West. These four stones, laid one above 
another, were desctibed by the Grand Marshal 
as illustrative of the four degrees of the sub- 
ordinate lodge. Ascending now to the symbolism 
of the Encampment, he directed the Heralds of the 
North and South to bring forward a green stone 
with the word ‘ Faith,” and the Heralds of the 
East and West to similarly produce a gold colour- 
ed stone, the emblem of “Hope,” and. finally 
delegated all four Heralds to bring a royal purple 
stone representing Charity.” These several slabs 
formed a structure which, with the addition of Cha- 
rity, the emblem of which was surrounded with a 
white altar tailing and surmounted by a torch, 
constituted a complete altar, 

‘The Noble Grand (Mr. E. A, Saigent) now 
stepped forward, and, handing to the Grand Sire 
the keys of the hall, requested him to dedicate it to 
the “business and purpeses of Oddfellowship.”” 

The Grand Sire, accepting the keys, proceeded 
to addiess the members of the order, congratulating 
them on the possession of such a hall, so beautiful 
and so well fitted for the purpose to which, they 
were about to dedicate it, and concluded by re- 
questing them to join with the Grand Chaplain 
in prayer. After prayer the Grand Sire and 
Grand Warden read various passages of Scrip. 
tue appropiate to the occasion, and the former 
then “by the authority and in the name of the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows” formally dedicated the hall **10 
the businesses and purposes of Odd Fellowship, to 
the dissemination of Friendship, Love and Trath, 
and to the diffusion of Benevolence and Charity in 
their fullest extent to all its worthy membels.” 
This was duly proclaimed by the Grand 
Heralds, at the command of the Grand Marshal. 

‘The Herald of the North in the name of “ Friend 
ship” as pure, reli eshing and life-giving as the water 
which at this moment he sprinkled from the vessel 
in his charge, dedicated the hall ‘to the practice 
of that noble virtue which uniles men as brothers, 
teaches them to sustain that relation at all times, 
each in his turn helping and helped, blessing and 
blessed.” A response to this having been made 
by the Grand Warden, and one verse of a hymn 
sung, the Herald of the South, lighting the torch on 
the altar, dedicated the hall to “ Love’ world wide 
and ever-enduiing, and. after responses by the 
Grand Warden and the singing of other verses, the 
Heralds of the East and West likewise ded 
the hall, the former to the inculeation and cultiva 
of Truth (in token of which he scattered wheat) and 
the latter, strewing flowers, to Baith, Hope and 
Charity, which graces like these flowers fill the com 
mon air with fragrance, and beantify and adorn all 
on whom they fall, ‘The practice of these highest 
virtues is in itself a fulfilment of that law which 
commands us to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, 
bury the dead, and educate the orphan.” 

















































































































































‘The Grand Marshal now announced to the Grand 
Sire that proclamation had gone forth to the four 
quarters of the globe that all men might hear and 
know that Odd Felowship had here a dwelling place. 
The Grand Chaplain then voked the blessing of 
the Almighty on the work in which the assembly 
had enzaged, and on the Order to the purposes of 
which the hail had been consecrated. 

The Grand Sire then, addressing the members, 
expressed the hope that the solemn ceremonies 
of the occasion might not be lost upon the hearts 
ofall present. Tn setting: apart that hall for its 
noble purposes they had renewed their vows to 
practice conscientiously the lessons of the Order. 
Let them never forget the imperative commands of 
their laws, or that in addition (o the good works of 
charity therein enjoined Odd Fellowship had high 

nid important lessons to inculcate, lessons that if 
attentively listened to and practised by all, would 
elevate the character of men and hasten the 
coming of the promised day of universal peace 
and love. Addressing the members of the lodge 
present he delivered again into the hands of the 
Noble Grand the keys of the bail with the prayer 
that these walls would never echo with the sound 
of an angry or unkind word, and that all the 
flences flowing thence would be good and for 
good. Mr. O. Keil then played an organ solo. 

‘The Giand Sire delivered an oration of which 
the following is the substance:—The question 
“Odd Feilowship—what is it?” has doubtless 
presented itself to many whe know nothing 
of Odd Fellowship, except perchance from com: 
mon ceport, or the vague suggestions of a 
morbid prejudice; hence itis often condemned as 
an idle organization, characterized, as its name 
would seem to import, rather by levity than by 
fidclity to the noble object at which it professes so 
eainestly and exclusively to ain. ‘To correct so 
common an error, (o remove such unjust prejudices, 
and to secure for Odd Fellowship the approvingr 
sentimentit so well deserves, are the objects of this 
brief paper. In the confidence of conscious merit, 
it courts a scrutiny into its principles and practices, 
with the assurance that an enlightened public 
opinion will render an impartial judgment on the 
standard of excellence which pervades the one, 
and the practical benefits that flow from the other. 
The name often confuses and perplexes intelligent 
and liberal minded people. Why, it is asked, 
assume a designation so singular, if the object be 
excellent, and such as all good men would com- 
mend? ‘The candid inquiry should be, what is 
the object, what the fruit of the tee claimed to be 
prolific of good? If the suggestion should be made 
why Free Masonry is so called, practical masonry 
forming at this day no pact of ils work, the reply 
wonld doubiless be, that, although such is the 
fact, it is does not follow that the name is idle 





































































or inappropriate, since there may be a fitness 
in its application of an entirely independent 
character. The name Free Masonry may, and 





actually does import, associations significant of and 
inseparable from the origin of the Order. Having 
had its beginning centuries ago with the artisans 
of the masonic craft, for their mutual protection 
and recognition and the advancement of their noble 
art, the history of its early struggles to maintain 
its universality and a thousand other hallowed 
memories connected with its progress amid the fall 
of empires and the conflicts of nations, have justly 
nspired @ veneration for its name, notwithstand- 
ing that its practical appositeness may have ceased 
to exist. Its name is affectionately cherished by its 
votaries, because it has lived and moved, and had 
a prolonged and useful being through the vast past 5 
still lives in the teeming and novel present and gives 
promise that it will survive through the distant and 
pregnant future. So with Odd Fellowship: it also 
had its origin with the sons of toil, and of the same 
craft, viz, the marble masons of London, at the 
close of the lastcentury. A wise providence led men, 
whose daily bread depended upon their daily toil, 
by association to form a common fund, and thus 
secure in health the means of support when pros- 
trated by disease, -In its experimental outset, like 
Free Masonry, it encountered a corresponding or- 
deal; it had no prestige to smooth its uneven and 
obstructed pathway 5 reliant only upon its intrinsic 
worth, italso has survived ebloquy and prejudice 
for more than half a century, and bas lived loa 
its present meridian height. Can it excite wonder 
that these memories, which cluster around the name 
of Odd Fellow, should secure for ita love and vene- 
ration that overcome and subdue the merely fasti- 
dious taste which would discard or shun it? No one 
can affirm that this name, though the cause of much 
prejudice, has not been, ina proportionate degree, 
an elementof success, Conceived in humility thas 
achieved and become identified with an honourable 
distinctin, Its good deeds have made it familiar 
to the public ear, and the popular mind. Where 
then, is the wisdom or the propriety of changing it? 
Such a change would not now be possible. It 
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cannot be made, The idea of Old Fi llowship at 
the beginning, instinctive of a wise providence, 
was, as has been already stated, mutual relief and 
protection, It was, it is true, a crudely digested 
system, if system it could be called. i 
embodied into substantial form, and discip! 
by experience and observation, continues to be a 
vital, although by no means ule predominant 
element of its organization, It assumes, also, as 
a cardinal office, an earnest and unintermitling 
cave for the moral health of its membership. 
Man has a moral as well as a physical nature, and 
the wants of each being reciprocal, they keep 
equl pace and move in parallel lines. In truth, 
there is no a appetite of the human body more 
craving and inexorable, than is the insatiat 
Hunger of the human heartfor moral support. Lu 
firmity of body, as well as of mind, is common to 
humanity; and there exists necessa:ily, as_in- 
separable from this condition, a_ co:esponding 
natural besire for sympathy. To supply this 
ever-recurring want, Odd Fellowshiy addresses 
itself, by a combination of efforts, in aid of the 
moral as well as of the physical man. ‘These two 
aims, happily blended, comprehend its lever power 
against penury and vice, by which it labours to 
mitigate as well © the ills to which all flesh is heir,” 
as to elevate, and ennoble our nature. Odd 
Fellowship is not a secret society. By far the 
larger portion of its ritual, or work, is in print, 
and is known to thousands and hundreds of 
thousands ; all of its general legislation, comprising 
volumes of matter, is accessible to the public eye, 
and much of its ceremonial is constantly displayed 
to the public gaze, True, it possesses an unwritten 
and unspoken language, intelligible only to the 
inembership. This language is, however, unim- 
portant to the outside world, since it serves simply 
the purpose of mutual recognition between those 
to whom it is known, The members of the family 
lave exclusive claims upon the supply. which their 
joint labours and contributions have stored ; hence 
itis filling that safeguards should be thrown 
around these claims—how otherwise could a mutual 
relief society, in the secular sense of the word, be 
sustained ?- ‘This is all the secrecy of Odd Fellow. 
ship. All objects, the successful attainment of 
which is hoped for by combination of masses of 
men, and the consolidation of many minds into a 
single will, demand a subordination which can 
only be maintained by a system of law and order 
Odd Fellowship, in conformity to experience, 
has an organization peculiar to itself. [thas a 
paramount fundamental law, embodied in the form 
of a written Constitution, g from a 
supreme federal lead, styled the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, The Subordinate Lodge is the active 
working theatre of the Order, and membership in 
good standing in any one Lodge, evidenced by 
proper authority, is a passport to admission into 
any other Lodge, wherever situated, and to aid 
and assistance from it when the brother who desires 
the one, or needs the other, makes known his 
character. This system of government has proved 
so admirably adapted to the great object of the 
institution that perfect fellowship and subordination 
have prevailed ever since its formation ; each Body 
adhering to its appropriate sphere, and moving in 
perfect harmony asa whole. Odd Fellowship is a 
moral, not a religious organization, “The religious 
world is divided into many sects, each intent upon. 
the promotion of its peculiar plans and interests, 
and in consequence wanting in that unity of action 
0 essential in every secular institution to the 
securing of those great results which illustrate 
the Winmph of benevolence and charity 
want is, in a good degree, met by the employment 
of an agency not amenable to such a disability, 
and in which men of many sects and cieeds 
may cordially co-operate and labour, upon com- 
mon ground, for the relief of human suffering. 
Such an institution is Odd Fellowship. It does 
not array itself against the Church, vor presume 
to arrogate its frnctions, or to supervise its teach- 
ings. Its Lodges ave not the council rooms of 
enmity to religious, civil, moral, or social organiza. 


























































































tion: Far otherwise: all its oracles and instru 
tions in selation to these grave subjects find their 
warrant and authority in the divine law, under the 





inspiration of which it proclains the Golden Rule 
as the sublimest illustration of the law of love. A 
Subordinate Lodge is the elementary organization 
of the Order, and, as has already been said, is the 
active field of its labours, It is there that the 
initiate receives his first impressions of Odd 
Fellowship. ‘There the broad foundation upon 
which the whole superstructure rests is laid bare 
to hin, and the brotherhood of man is taught as 
the inspiration of Deity and the first law of 
nature. The lessons and instructions there re- 
hearsed within his hearing, will create in him 
new impressions, ifhe be not wholly callous and 
insensible to the voice of humanity and to the 
counsels of wisdom. ‘The business of a Subordinate 
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lodge is, however, chiefly administrative; its 
peculiar office is to provide the means to meet 
the claims of its sick and distressed members; to 
care for them properly during their illness; to bury 
the dead; to succour the widow, and to educate 
the orphan, In the faithful discharge of these 
duties it is ever watchful that no imposition is 
practiced by unworthy members, and that exact 
obedience is yielded to the laws. [tis also sedulous 
in requiring and enforcing a high-toned morality 
and an upright walk in life. Every Lodge 
enacts its own by-laws, which regulate the mutual 
obligation between it’ and its membership, and 
possesses exclusive control over its own funds 
within their legitimate application, ‘The by-laws 
of a Lodge may be regarded as a contvact be- 
tween the initiate and the Lodge; they define 
generally the reciprocal duties and_ obligations 
of each} they prescribe the amount of the con 
tribution levied upon each member to the com. 
mon fund, and the amount of his claim upon it when 
sick or disabled. ‘These By-Laws also provide the 
amount to be paid in case of the death of a member 
in good standing as as funeral benefit. This benefit 
is by no means uniforms each Lodge for itself pre- 
scribes the amount payable, subject not unfrequen- 
tly to the State general law, which fixes a minimum 
rate. This benefit ranges from thirty dollars to five 
hundred or more; some Lodges impose a special 
tax upon each member of twenty-five or fifty cents, 
or one dollar, as a funeral benefit; in which case, 
when the membership is large, as it usually is in 
cities, the benefit is correspondingly liberal. This 
fund is paid to the widow, if any, 1 not, to the near 
est of kin of the decased. The education of 
orphaned children is also enjoined, and is faithfully 
carried out. Although the by-laws form a contract 
between the Lodge and its members, the parties 
are also in their relations to ail the laws of the Or- 
ders and, in the construction and enforcement of 
thiscontract, each must conform to all the dutiesand 
injunctions prescribed by the laws at large; each 
must seele redress for grievance before the appoint- 
ed Uibunals of the Order, according to the forms 
prescribed, and these must be exhausted before the 
courts will intervene, if at all, and should jurisdicti 
be entertained of such grievances by the courts, it is 
believed it would only be exercised to const 
the tribunals of the Order (o a faithful: adiministra- 
tion of its laws. The general qualification for mem- 
bership is prescribed in the following words : * No 
person shall be entitled to admission to the Order 
except free white males of good moral character, 
who have anived at the age of twenty-one years, 
and who believe ina Supreme Being, the creator 
and preserver of the universe.” To this general 
qualification there is one special and important 
addition, viz., health of body and mind. The 
propriety and absolute necessity of such a provision 
will be apparent to every considerate mind, as a 
preventive of the great inequality and injustice 
which would otherwise result in the distribution of 
benefits, Every applicant for membership must 
therefore candidly disclose his sanitary condition, 
for if concealment should be practiced, it will not 
only vitiate the contract between him and the 
Lodge, but, what is more serious and important to 
the initiate, it will subject him to arraignment, trial, 
and expulsion, and consequent disgrace. Fidelity 
on the part of the membership, not only to the laws 
and obligations of the Order, but to the laws of 
God, to the laws of the land, and to all the 
duties of citizenship, is strictly enjoined; yood 
faith toward each other, and fair dealing with 
their fellowmen, are firmly yet fraternally enforced, 
and love for uth and honour, as cardinal virtues, 
is earnestly commended. Mr, ‘Thorn, in conclusion, 
recited a poem appropriate to the occasion. 

‘The audience then joined in singing the doxo- 
logy, the Grand Chaplain pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the ceremony of dedication was thus 
brought to a clos 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the cere 
mony was a deeply impressive one. ‘The hall was 
not decorated in ‘any respect, save that above the 

there was displayed a gronp of emblematic de 
1s, surmounted by a triple linked chain of 
flowers. ‘The  stiilingly beautiful proportions 
of the fine hall in which the ceremony took place, 
however, its really graceful accessories, and the 
splendid light diffused from the electric lamps, 
combined with the many hued dresses of the ladies 
and the tichly decorated collars of the officers of 
the ceremony to render the scene a very striking 
one. The most prominent figures were, of course, 
the Marshal and Heralds whose fine costumes, the 
desigus of which are from the pencil of Mr, Edward 
Barclay of Paris (who, being in Japan, most courte 
ously lent his aid to the Committter) served to 
distinguish them from all others. Nor was the 
ceremony deprived of the aid that music could 
lend to such an oc ny for the various odes and 
incidental accompaniments were well given by Me. 
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After the ceremony the hall was cleared and 
dancing was commenced to the strains of the 
Tokyo City Band, and kept up for several hous, 
a capital supper being provided by the Club Hot, 
The following was the dance programme :— 
















1—Vatse My Query 
2—Vaise at 
3-—QUADRILLE Mascorie 
4 —Scuorrisue Suma Diy, 
5.—VALSE = Oska 
BV ALSE 3s sontizcts We Fins Kiss 
7-—LANCERS «ones Focais. 
8.—POLKA ELLA Boces, 








SOUND FROM THE Norm 

La Mess\ceie, 
WHITE Rose, 
sou TARUEE, 





1o—POLKA 
a1.—Vatse 
12,—GaLor 











LOSS OF THE “ LIZZIE C. TROOP’ 
ee 


NARRATIVE OF A SURVIVOR, 

As we briefly reported on Saturday, says the 
Hyogo News of the 20th inst., the survivors of te 
British ship Lizzie C. Troop, a wooden vesselut 
1,391 tons, register, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
and built. 16 years ago, airived here fiom Kuna. 
moto per N.Y.K. steamer Mutsu Maru, 

Awmong them is Mr, J. R. Froop, the chief mate, 
and to him we are indebted lor the following par. 
ticulars of the disaster. He said :—Wee lett Naga- 
sali on September 15th with 600 tons of stone aid 
dirt ballast on board for Puget Sound. We sc 
found wind, and at ten o'clock ou the night ef 
the 16th it increased to typhoon force; we wee, 
in fact, in the typhoon which we have since head 
wrecked the Ertougroul and other vessels. For 
36 hours the wind shrieked and roared such as 1 
have never heard before, and our lower twpsail sso 
went. We kept all our spars intact, however, bit 
the copper and sheating began to wash off jie 
ship outside. From that time on to Sunday, 
noon (2tst), it blew a gale continuously, whet 
it again incteased, and by the afternoon we 
were in another typhoon, We had. set all 
our strong, heavy sails, and for seven hours we 
had managed to keep her off the shore, but 
with the increased fury of the storm they were 
blown to pieces. The wind, which was hauling 
round all the time, blew first from the NE 
to E,, then to S.E. and S.S.E. to S,, from which 
quarter it never changed. On the moming ofthe 
22nd ult, at about 9.20 we sighted the tops of 
hills; we could just see them sufficiently, tist 
is to say, to distinguish there was something thee 
besides sky. We struck almost at once, aud ater 
three Lumps we were in pieces. ‘The main and foie 
masts were of iron, and the former broke in 
the middle. When she had driven close in we 
saw it was all up with us, and everyone went 
aft. The Captain was with his wife and teir 
baby, which was only two years aud a all 
old. The second mate sung out, You will have 
to swim for it, men.” He and some of the cew 
then went down a rope over the stern and tried (0 
twim for the shore, the first time she suck. He 
was never seen again. ‘The cook and another ma 
went down on the inshore side, got into the mize 
rigging, and werelost. ‘The others wio tried (0 
gel ashore went, I think, to the off shore side, aid 
went down between the vessel and. the rocks and 
were ground to pieces. [ got on the top of a litle 
hatch to be cleat of the crowd, but was washed fiont 
there, and my arm was caught between the planksf 
the deck as they opened and closed. I thouglt | 
was fixed, and the agony was awlul, Lut the sic 
ceeding Sea released me and I got clear. [reached 
some wreckage by the mizzen rigging, and ait 
turned over I jumped for the water and reached 
the shore. We wete in a little bay, with co! 
reefs on either side of us and a coral bottom. 
‘The ship was only about fifteen feet from Ws 
so completely had she been blown on shoe 
aided by the high tide; and I, with (wo or 
three other men, pulled the Captain's wile 
off some wreckage and got her ashore and 

the Captain, Both had been jammed 

Lhe Captain's wife had had her dress cauy!t 
in some of the wire rigging, as it appeared, ad 
she had to tear it away. She 
hurt and bruised, and received a bad knock 
the face. Thad last seen the Captain on the 
top of a deck-house ; he then seemed to hie 
his foot jammed. ‘The carpenter. was jammed 
alongside him, his legs being fixed, but  lea\y 
both of then, ‘The Japanese we 

as kind as possible, and we removed the Capla™ 
toa little house on the beach and stayed by lim 
until he died half an hour later from his wounds: 









































was terribly 





sea loosened 





What became of the child T don’t know The 
Captain seemed to haye all his sibs broken, he lst 





lost an ear, and had an awful gash in bis t 
We dug a grave for him next morning, assisted! 
the Japanese, who made him a coffin, and having 
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held an inquest onsbim and obtained a certificate 
from the Japanes of his death, I buried him. 
took these measures as he was insured. We then 
moved up to the village about two or three miles 
off, where the Japanese gave us hot food and drink 
and clothes, Those who were saved were in very 
bad straits. Our feet had been cut so by the coral 
that it was only ten days ago that I for one was 
able to walk, We saved nothing but the ship’s 
articles. She broke into kindling-wood, We weie 
on the island 17 days weather bound. We had 
to make a part 100 miles to the south ina small 
junk in order to get a steamer, but twice the wind 
failed us and we had to return, A policeman 
accompanied us up here, but a cabin-boy whom 
we had shipped in Nagasaki in place of the Manila- 
man who tried to poison us there, acted as our chief 
intepreter. 

‘The following is the list of those who perished : 
—B. G. Fownes, Captain; Geo, Robinson, 2nd 
mate, aged 30, native of Wilmington, Delaware; 
Geo. Kurler, 55, Hamburg, A.B.; J. Patton, 20, 
England, A/B.; H. Taro, 22, Kagoshima, cook; 
M. Matsan, 22, Finland, A.B.; C. Smith, 25, 
Halifax, A.B.; C. Tidman, 21, Russian, A.B.; S. 
Hofallah, 28,’ Manila, A.B.; Pedro Beres, 28, 
Manila, ‘A.B.; Laurence Power, 24, Liverpool, 
A.B. 5 and 2 Japanese. 

‘The seamen have been placed at the Seamen's 
Home; the chief mate has found other quarters, 
while other accomodation has been provided for 
Mrs. Fownes. ‘The chief mate is the most badiy 
injured of the survivors. His teeth were driven 
through his lower lip, his nose broken, and the 
fingers of his right hand driven into the hand. 























NAVAL COURT OF INQUIRY. 
A Naval Court of Inquiry was held at H.B.M.'s 
Consulate yesterday morning (22nd) into the loss 
of the British ship Lizaie C. Troop, Captain B. G. 
Fownes, off Yerabu, one of the Loochoo group, on 
the morning of the 22nd, under circumstances 
which will be fresh in the minds of the public. 

‘The Court was composed of Mr. Longford 
(H.B.M’s Acting Consul), President; with Cap. 
tains J. D. Haswell (British ship Champion), and 
D. Leary (British ship Honolulu), as Nautical 
Assessors. 

John Rawlins Troop was the first witnes called. 
He said :—I was first mate of the Lizzie C. Troop. 
have a Master's Certificate, but [lost it with the 
ship. ‘The latter was a wooden vessel, ship-rigged, 
of 1,361 tons. She was strong and sound, with 
masts, sails, rigging, and four boats all in good 
order ; she was well found in all requisites. Ben- 
jamin George Fownes. was her Captain; he had 
been a Masier, I think, 17 years. Thad been 
in the ship with him 14 months. The Second 
Mate had no certificate. We carried a crew 
of 20 hands all told, We left: Nagasaki Sept. 
15th with the above crew and the Captai 
wife and child. The weather was fine with 
no threatening appearances. can’t say at what 
lime we passed the outer lighthouse. On get- 
ting clear of the harbour we steered to the 
south, but I cannot give the exact course. We 
wanted to get clear of the istands, Captain Fownes 
intended to come out through Van Dieman’s 
Straights and then keep the coast closely up to 
Yokohama. We were bound for Puget Sound in 
ballast of 600 tons of stone and dirt. At noon on 
the 16th our position was 30° 10’ N,, 140° 30! 
E. We had had fine weather up to then, with 
strong N.N.E. winds and clear weather. “At 10 
p.m. the wind gradually increased to a strong 
gale, and we put the ship under lower fore 
and main-topsails. At 11 p.m, we stowed the 
fore-topsail, which split as we took it in, At 
midnight set in a typhoon with barometer slowly 
falling all the time. Main-topsail blew to pieces 
soon after midnight, ships’s position then be- 
ing 29° 25! N., 130° 10’ E. dead reckoning. 
Ship then lay ‘under bare poles for 13 hours. 
From when the typhoon first took us it revolved 
left-handed, viz., against the sun round the com. 










































pass, in 20 hours, from N.N.E, back to N.E., 
and’ barometer fell to 28.05. On 1gth we 
bent new lower fore and main-topsails in the 


afternoon, At 7 p.m. set goosewing of main- 
topsail. We were on port tack all these days, 
with the yards checked in alittle. From rth up 
to Sunday noon 2st the wind was still blowing 
strong gale from N.E, Judged ship's position 
by count 27° 307 N., 130° nd on 2ist 
going back ‘and forth fiom E.N.E. to NE. 
On Sunday noon after dinner set lower fore 
and main-topsails, reefed spanker, maintopmast 
staysail, and fore-topmast staysail, checked in 
the yards, and ran the ship S. by W. for 











28 miles about, judging that sle made s.w. 
by S. course, true. This took us up to 8 
pam, then the wind was from the E. It then 


set in_a typhoon again, blew away fore-topmast 
stayail, split main-topmast staysail, blew away 
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lower fore-topsail, and we took in the spanker. 
At 10 pam, the main-topsail blew away, and the 
wind gradually went round from ES.E. to 
SE, SSE. S. remained there a little while 
and then went back to S.E., where it remained 
until 6.20 a.m, on the 22nd; barometer showing 
alittle below 29.06, At6.20we sighted the land 
close under our lee, although we had previously 
supposed we must be quite 16 miles to the easi- 
ward of the land. On sighting the land we cut 
the foresail adrift, put the helm up and tried to 
wear, ‘The ship, however, was too close; she 
fell off a little and then ‘struck, and in’ five 
minutes was in pieces. We had struck on the 
island of Yerabu, one of the Loochoos. Captain 
Fownes had been on deck since Sunday noon. 
We had had everyone standing by since that 
time; noone went below. A look-out had been 
kept all the time, but we could not see a quarter 
of the length of the ship through rain and sea. 
Last true position we had was at noon of the 
16th. We had lost nothing but our sails. The 
vessel was gone ina minute from the striking, 
and it was each man for himself. When we struck 
the Captain said, Weare all gone,” and. his 
wife, who had come up with the baby in her arms, 
said, “ Well, am I to die alone?” and the Captain 
said, No, Twill come with you,” and he joined 
her in the companion way and took the baby, She 
had been on deck before, but had to go below as 
she could not hold on against the w: No orders 
were given when she struck; it was every man for 
himself, but the Second Mate sung out, I believe, 
“Jump and swim.” He and some others went 
over the stern and were drowned. I was knocked 
down and got jammed in the deck, with the car- 
penter in the same position three feet from me. 
When I got loose I jumped on a pile of wreckage, 
thence into the surf, and so ashore. The ship 
was only about 15 feet from the shore, against a 
ledge of tocks against which she had come broad- 
ide on. ‘The third time she struck she was beaten 
to pieces, and the masts came down in a heap. 
L next saw Mrs. Fownes on some wreckage and the 
Captain on a deckhouse. Mrs, Fownes’s dress 
had previously been caught and she was tearing it 
away. Land another man hauled her off some 
wreckage on toa ledge of rock about 6 feet out of 
the water. I don’t know who got the Captain 
ashore. The carpenter, who was a very old man, 
lived five days and then died. The Captain was 
insensible when bronght ashore and never came 
to. The carpenter, I think, must have died from 
the shock, as he died between dinner and supper 
time in his sleep. [never saw the child or knew 
what became of it. Mrs, Fownes told me the 
Captain had taken it. [have been atsea 21 years, 
nd in my opinion nothing could possibly have been 
done to save more life, Life-buoys were no goo 
Thad one, but I threw it away. It was still blowin, 
a typhoon when we struck, and ina case like that 
it was each man for himself. The people on 
shore must have seen us before we sighted the 
land, or struck, as there were quite a hundred of 
them on the beach when we got ashore. One of 
them cartied me up toa house, another carried 
Mrs, Fownes. The stones were like knives, 
we could not walk on them. We stopped at 
this place until the Captain died, and then went 
toa village about three or four miles off, where 
the Governor lived. We were windbound on 
the island 17 days, duving which time the best 
the people had was given to us, It continued 
blowing hard for 15 days, and on the 4th inst. 
another typhoon came and broke up or disabled 
every junk in harbour with the exception of 
the one we crossed in, and that took us two 
days to get ready for sea. We then crossed to 
Nabu, 100 miles away, and were 30 hours doing 
it. Counting the native crew, there were 18 of us 
on board the junk. We waited there for two days 
and then got a steamer up here vid Kagoshima, 
All the time and everywhere we were treated to 
the best. Beyond a few slops the only thing we 
saved were the articles which we found ten days 
afterwards on the beach. All through the bad 
weather the crew behaved well and obeyed all 
orders, and T have no fault to find with them. 
They all did their best down to the very last. The 
Second Mate, the cook (Japanese), and seven fo. 
reign seamen were drowned, and the Captain and 
carpenter died on shore, We only found one 
body, and that was five or six days alterwards. 
We never found the baby. 

This concluded witness’s evidence. 

The Court had no questions to ask. 

Gilbert Gilbertsen, called, said he had been an 
A.B. on board the vessel for more than two years. 
He could not add anything to what the mate had 
said. It was correct in every particular. The 
wind was blowing so heavily that it was impossible 
to move along the decks. He saw Mrs. Fownes 
on the poop tearing off her dress. He said to two 
of the men, Charles Bigging and Henri Johannsen, 
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“Let's save the Missis.” ‘The other two did so, 
at considerable danger to themselves from the 
wreckage and the mountainous sea. He himself 
was thrown back on the shore. 

Charles Biggins, called, said he was in the con 
panion way with Mrs. Fownes and the baby. 
Just before they struck he said to her, What do 
you think we ate going to do??? and she replied, 
“Going to die.” “She then went down into the 
cabin, and the ext thing he heard was a scream 
from her as the vessel struck. The second time 
the vessel struck it split amidships and the third 
time it split. all along, and four men who were 
alongside witness fell right down into it and the 
wreck closed over them. When Johannsen and 
he were coming back the second time with the 
Missis they were nearly all drowned, as Joban- 
sen, who had hold of Mrs. Fownes, was being 
swept fo sea again and caught hold of witness by 
the ankle, crying out, “Charline, mate, give us a 
hand.” Witness replied, “All right, mate, hold 
on to me.” Witness had a hook and managed 
to get then to shore. Johannsen would not let go 
of Mrs. Fownes at any’ price, had wonld have been 
drowned had he not got hold of witness's leg in 
time. Johannsen went afterwards to help the 
Captain, who was brought ashore in an uncon- 
scious condition, He was quite broken up; his legs 
were broken, as were his ribs, his left ear was torn 
off, he had a hole in his temple the size of half- 
acrown. ‘The carpenter must have been injured 
internally. 

This concluded the evidence, and the Court 
adjourned. 

On reassembling the President delivered the 
judgment of the Court, which contained a recital 
of the circumstances of the wreck and tle follow- 























That the vessel when leaving Nagasaki was 
staunch, sufficiently manned, and in every respect 
well found and fit for her proposed voyage. 

That the Master navigated his vessel in a sea- 
manlike and proper manner, and that throughout 
the series of heavy gales which were experienced 
from the evening of the 16th September until the 
final casualty everything that could be done by an 
able and experienced seaman was done by him 

‘That proper discipline was maintained on board 
the ship to the last; that the officers and crew con- 
ducted themselves properly, and that all used their 
utmost exertions in the working of the ship 
throughout the whole of this period, 

That the casualty and loss of life which unhappi- 
ly accompanied it were both unavoidable, and that 
no blame in respect to either can be attributed to 
any one on board. 

The Comt recommends that a new copy of the 
Master's Certificate held by the first: mate, and 
lost at the wreck, be issued to him forthwith. 

The Couit desires to direct the attention of the 
Board of ‘Trade to the assistance rendered and 
great kindness shown to the survivors of the ship- 
wrecked crew by all the Japanese with whom they 
were brought into contact prior to their arrival in 
Hyogo, ard especially by the natives of the island 
on which the wreck occuired, at a time when these 
natives were themselves suffering severely by 
losses from the storms, 

The Court further desires to direct the attention 
of the Board of Trade to the highly courageous 
conduct of the two seamen Charles Biggins and 
Henri Johannsen in returning to the wreck and 
saving the life of the Master’s wife at imminent 
risk to themselves; and still further to the conduct 
of Henri Johannsen in returning a secnnd time to 
the assistance of the Captain and aiding in bring- 
ing him ashore when seriously injured and ina 
state of unconsciousness. 

(Signed) J. H. Loxevorn, President. 
‘J. D. Haswett,)? Nautical 
D. Leary, i Assessors. 
Hyogo, October 22nd, 1890.—Hiogo News. 
LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ea eee 
(Revrer “Speci” ro “ Japan Mai.”] 















































London, October 16th, 
In the Portuguese Chamber the Premier 
stated that the Government was unable to 
recommend the adoption of the African Cen- 
vention, but was willing toaccept it with amend- 
ments. 
London, October 17th. 
The Russian Ministry of Commerce proposes 
to establish direct trade with Colombo, and in- 
troduce Ceylon tea to Russia. 
London, October zoth, 
Lord Dufferin will resume negotiations in 
regard to the African boundaries shortly. 
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London, October 21st. 
England has recognised the new Government 
of Brazil, and has saluted the flag of the Republic. 
Sir Richard Burton is dead. 
London, October z2nd. 
The shipping confederation has threatened to 
lay up all the vessels in the United Kingdom 
until the situation resulting from the suikes has 
improved. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 





ARRIVAL 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,657, Dowling, 
18th October,—Kobe 16th October, General 
Adamsou, Bell & Co. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Bretel, 8th October, 
—Hongkong gth, Shanghai 13th, and Kobe 17th 
October, General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W. G. Pearne, 1gth 
Octaber,—San Francisco 1st October, General. 
—O. & 0.5.8. Co. 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 























Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco : 
—Mr. and Mrs. Heath, Mr. Dean, Dr. Var, 
Dr. Remie, Mr. H. Cailill, Mr. R.S. and 
Mrs. Ogle, Mr. de Menron, Mr. Salomon, Barow 
von Balveren, Mr. and Mrs. Allan, Mr. ‘Sutemi 
Chuidu, Mv.’F. P. Delafield, Mr. C. B. Bernard 
Mr. and Mrs, R, Arai and infant, Messrs. W- 
Ritchie, A. C. Edwards, Argenti, Paliver, and 
Miss E. Hubon in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Wotton, Mrs. Vogel, Me. 
Leow Lebarbier, Miss Maud Jackson and ative 
servant, Mrs, L. Jeffries, Lieutenant Vignolles 
aid Mil and htcs. Ehanke Linealn and ctl ireauin 
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oth October,—Kobe 19th October, General. 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Ching wo, British steamer, 1,556, Stanton, 20th 
October,—Kobe 18th October, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co, 

{| Sophie Rickmers, German steamer, 2,093, Genne- 
deich, 20th October,—Batoum 2nd September, 
Oil. Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Ayame, steam hopper dredger, Captain Adolph 
Kuhe, 21st October,—Renfrew.—Captain. 

Sussex, British steamer, 1,619, F. H. Holt, 22nd 
October,—Vancouver, B.C., 27th September, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, 231d 
October,—Hongkong 12th, Amoy 1sth, Shang: 
hai 18th, and Kobe 2and October, General.—C. 
P.M. S.S. Co. 











DEPARTURES. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 

17th October,—Sau Francisco, General.—O. & 
O. S.S. Co. 

Plover (6), gunboat, Captain Ernest G. Rason, 

















18th October,— Kobe. 
Gaelic, British’ steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 
arst October,—Hongkong, General.—O. & O. 


S.S. Co. 
Benvenue, British steamer, 1,500, Thompson, 22nd 
October,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & Co. 
Severn (12), cruiser, Captain W. H. Hall, 23rd 
October, —Nagasaki 
Villars (15), French ecuiser, Commander J. C,H. 
Mayet, 231d October,—Hongkong. 
Cardiganshire, British’ steamer, 1,657, Dowling, 
24th October,—Kobe, General. Adamson, Beil 
& Co, 
ing-wo, British steamer, 1,556, Stainton, 24th 
Qctober,—Kove, General —W. MI. Stracian & 
oO. 














PASSENGER! 
arriven. 

Per French steamer Vatal, from Hongkong vid 
ports --Messrs. A. Cocq Port (Consul-General), 
Sugito Taro, Koraiyama, S. Uyeno, Koto Yasu- 
hisa, ‘T. Shinoda, Kondo, Marao. Hirai, Mrs. 
fagienon and fauily, Messrs. O. Newland, H. 

Whistler, E. S. Whealler, Parkerham, child, and 
infant, Mr. L. and Mis. Ward, Mr, Kondo, and 
Mr. Hashimoto in cabin, 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco : 
—Mr. R. le Gros, Mr. Paul Oberlaender, Mr. S. 
Kabayama, Miss Clara Louie, Brown, Rey. C- 

Severance, Rev. S. S. White, Mr. C. 
Buchan Dunlap, Mis. Dunlap, Me, Frederick 
Retz, Major and Mrs. Darwin, Mr. Tong Sing 
Kou, Miss Ida Goepp, Miss Liza Lovell, Mr. J. 
q wrence, Mr. Y. Hoshiaka, De, J. 1. de 
est, Miss Caroline M. Telford, Miss Elizabeth 
Vorrey, Rev. Arthur T. and Mrs. Hill, Rev. Wm. 
L. and’Mrs. Curtis, Mr. C. W. and Mrs. Watson, 
and Me. J. J. and Mrs. Booty in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Mr. C. Vivian Ladds, Mr. Pang 
Yee Ting, Mrs. Ting, Mr. and Mrs. Ly Haung, 3 
children, aud servant, Mr. Shelton Hooper, Mrs, 
C. E. ‘Faylor, Mr. J. H. and Mis. Bray, Miss 
, and Miss Alice Dryden in’ cabin. 
or Shanghai: Me, H. Munster Schultz, Rev, K. 
P. and Mrs. Wallen, and Rey. Peter Matson in 
cabin, For Bangkol: Miss N. Lane in cabin, 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Honekong 
vid poits:—Mr. Hammond, R.A., Mrs. Smith, 
and Mr. Heong and sery: 5 Chinese 
in second class, and 64 Chinese in stee For 
Vancouver, B.C.: Messrs. Gracey and Simpson 
in cabin, 








































































DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong via 
ports :—Mr. and Mrs, C. Woodman, Mrs. M. E. 
Cook, Mrs, Clutterbuck, Mrs. C. S. Judson, 
Major Hutchinson, Dr. W. H. H. King, Dr. 
Watson, Lieutenant A. H. Anson, Colonel E.R. 
Warner, Rev. G. W. Gre nwood, Messrs. B. 
H. Pearson, Isaac Cook, J. nwood, A. C. 
Mason, C.S. Reeves, Carroll Watson, Bally, F. 
Von Rhein, Hans Licke, G. L. Barton, Wong 
Poy Chuen, Loo Ching, Ong Ye Lum, Master H. 
Wauchope, and Master W. Wauchope in cab 





















CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
lik for France 20 bales. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:z— 



























1a. 
Shanghai. 913. 217706 
Foochow. 313 1404 - 
Hyoxo too 1139814359 
Yokohama. 816 30324438 
Hongkong. 564 20 = 
Amoy .... 6,499 3,152 
Nagasaki = 44 
Total 2,903 10,10t 8,076 
sink. 
Shanghai 10" 266 
Honekcon = iso 
Vokohami — 333 
Kobe = 3 
Yotal 10 742 
REPOR' 





‘The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
repoits:—Left San Francisco the 1st October at 
2.47 pam.; had westerly winds and head sea to the 
sth; uortherly winds and fine weather to the 8th; 
vatiable winds and smooth sea to the 15th; thence 
to port moderate to strong westerly gales and head 
sea. Arrived at Yokohama the 19th October at 
3.13 p.m. 

The steam hopper dredger Ayame, Captain Kuhe, 
reports:—On the goth September in Lat. 15.30 Ne 
and Long. 115.27 E., experienced heavy swell 
from the N, ling barometers wind frou 
the N.N.W., increasing in violence from N.N.W. 
and westward; ship's position therefore according 
to Law of Storms on the left hand semicircle of 
the centre or vortex of a cyclone. At noon the 
goth barometer 29.66 and falling; wind increasing; 
ship before the gale with the wind on the 
starboard quarter to escape the centre; at § p.m. 
wind veering a little more westward hauled her to 
an easterly course; at 4 a.m. the 1st October 
blowing a tertific gale ship behaving well con- 
sidering her build; wind S.W.; hauled her 
to N.E.; at 4 p.m. a sea broke over her stem 
and carried away small boat davits and bul- 
watks engine room ventilators, long-beat covers, 
and W.C); started cabin skylight, and smash- 
ed some of the panes, filled cabin full of water 
which destroyed several charts and books ; smashed 
patent taffrail log and strained the decks which 
caused much leakage in cabins and forecastle. 
Midnight between rst and 2nd of October mode- 
rating ; wind S.S.W. ; steered N.N.E, for Formosa 
South point; barometer rising ; lowest stand 29.365 
4a.m, and fine with a heavy swell from all quarters; 
4p.m. sighted the land of the Island of ison 
heavy N.K. swell; 8 p.m, fell in with the N.E 
monsoon blowing a moderategale which santiinied 
until_made the Japan coast; thence fresh N.E. 
and Novtherly winds and fine weather to arsival 
at Yokohama at 7 p.m. the October 20th. 
























































LATEST COMMERCTAT. 
a + 
IMPORTS 


The Import Market continues depressed all 
round. ‘There were indications of an inquiry for 
English Yarns, but at prices far below holders? 
ideas, which resulted in nothing. A few sales of 
Bombays have been made at slightly easier rates. 
Fancies are without det id. Sales for the week 
amount to 150 bales English Yarns and 275 bales 
Bombays. 


















COMON MECH GOODS 













Grey Shistings—s4%, a24 yds. gyinches $1.35 tot 
ines—olh, 384 yds. 45inches to 2.526 
7th, a4 yards, s2inches to na7h 

hictings—r2 yards, 16 
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Vurkey Reds—tito 44th, ay yards, yo pee ere, 
inches ‘ 100 tO 15h 
Hankey Reds—34 10 31h 24 yards, 30 
inches sets 180 ta 440 
Hawkey Reds—y§ to al, 2y yauds, 30 
inches ie 170 te 2,05 
Velvets~-Llack, 35 yards, 22inehes 4 50. to 6,00 
ja Lawns, 12 yards, 42-ginches., 050 ts 0.65 
Valfachelas, 12 yacds, 44 inches Has to 2.25 


WOOLLENS, 








































doleful day by day. Some business has been done 
for Ki 
stock is very small and well held. 
heen two shipping opportunities, the Verona, 17th 
inst., taking 20 hales for Lyor 
18th 
departures ‘bring the present export up to 5,084 
piculs, against 16,779 last year and 11,607 in 1888, 
It will be noticed 





ope, more especially in Hanks, of which the 
There have 





and the Oceanic 


st., 323 Bales for New York. These de 





what a 





great contiast present 




















ini Osteans, wo qa yards, y2inches $4.00 tw y gu | figures give with those of the last wo years 
tralian Cloth, yo yards, 32 inches best o.2g) to 28 The Parthia leaving to-morrow has on board 
Nalian Cloth, 30° yards, 32 inches 439 bales for the New York trade 
Medion 0. oss cereus ; 070 to 44 | Hanks —There has been considerable business 
Malian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches in These, more than one quarter of the stock on 
C " Sn Fe ee i qi us 
Maumabocaetaine Dash ened gan being taken, presumably for Europe, sue 
Vinches even es : 4 114 tw wash | Sales comprise Shinshu at $580, 8577}, and $560 
Clit -Pilots, $1 @ s¥iuchen 9.40 10 045. | Shimonita, Tomiyoka, and Chichibu at 8580. An: 
Claths—Presidents, s1@ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 | s:aka $570. Nothing done in Hachoji vr in ihe 
Cyothe Vion, $4 @ BK inehen nu 9:35 16-0:60. | tedium grader, 
Mae Se RN SN sa ya |, F#latures.—These have been worked down a 
oe Shae * litile in price during the last two or three days, but 
COTTON vautis holders are more strong at the close, having made 
20 to 26.00 [ONE OF two good sales, including Zokosha. $660 ; 
Nos. (6/24, Ordinar: t pi z , = 
Rema eee eee $25.00 120 88. | Koshus Vajinia, 4675. atmelsha wae aie eat ly 
Nos, 16/24, Gued to ilest 27.09 to 2800 | in the week at $670, and has since heen booked at 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ...sesus 29.00 to 30.00 | $6603 Toeisha $6524, and some other good No. 1 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary... 23.25 fo 28.s0 | Silks were bought to advantage at $645. Pur. 
Nos. 28532, Med ‘ 38 50 te 3000 | chaces for Europe have not heen large; one parcel 
Nos. 28 42, Good to Heat 30.25 to3tso Pp ? & P 
Ree reared : 3400 to 3000 | fine Usen bringing $680, with various chops of 
Nor koe, Choleld.: 3150 to 35 00 | Bishee Silk at fom $640 to $650. Stock in this 
No. 4as, Fwo-fold 35.50 to 30.co | class is heavy and contains some large parcels of 
raw nrite lL well known chops of most excellent quality, 
No.-abnj Hutotiay Foee e700 | Re-reels.—There has been a fair amount of busi- 
No. 16s) Bombay 72,00 to 78 co 





Now. to/eg, Bom 9 = 
MICTALS, 

Some little doing at late rates, but the market 
is far from brisk. Prices ought to advance now 
that exchange is drooping. 




























Wat Hats, 4 ineh suse $2.65 102.75 
flat Bars, Linch... 2.75 to 2.85 
Rownd and square up tod 2.05 lo 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted occ Nom, 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted... 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron vets 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized Iron sheets .. 5:80 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-40 to 4.90 
Vio Vlates, per hhox sone 4.60 to 4 80 
Pig Iron, No. 3 wuss i 125 to a7) 
KEROSENE, 
Nothing fresh to note in this market. Buyers 


appear to be filled up with recent purchases. Ex. 


change is on the downward path, and holders 
expect to reap some benefit in prices ere long. 


Quotations, 


Chester ...... 
Comet . 
Devoe 

Russian 


$1.65 to 1.67} 
1 62} to 1.65 
160 to 1.62 
15 torszi 







GAR 


Nothing doing in Sugar, and there is no imme- 
diate prospect of a demand. 








+ $5.50 10 7.90 
3.fo to 4.30 


White 


la 





Refined 












2.75 lo 3.00 

\ 2.80 to 3.00 
Cakes 3-10 to 3.80 
Keown Takaa 4:15 to 4.20 


EXPORTS, 


RAW SILK. 

Our last was dated the 17th inst., since then we 
have seen considerable business in this market; 
settlements by foreigners being 629 piculs, divided 
thns :—Hanks, 126; Filatures, 348; Re-reels, 125; 
Kakeda, 30. Japanese shipments per Oceanic were 
88 bales, making the total export business of the 
week about 720 piculs. 

It will be noted that the business increases each 
week; now, as before, the great proportion of the 
transactions have been done within the last two 
days, and it is probable that the Parthia leaving 
to-morrow will have considerable sill for the 
United States. Exchange has been fairly steady, 
on the basis of last week’s rates until to-day, when 
news come fom London that silver is down 3d. 

Quotations here have given way to some ex- 
tent, but not sufficient to induce very heavy busi- 
ness, for the news from consuming Markets con- 
inue to be very dull and depressed ; at the same 
time holders here will lose money on’ their Silks at 
present values, and they hesitate very much as to 
Fealizing their loss. They are somewhat en. 
couraged by the fall in Exchange, thinking that 
buyers will be able to pay a little more in Dollar 
prices for their Sill; we think, however, that they 
must ere long become more current in their ideas, 
although they will not be very anxious so long as 
they can dispose of over 700 piculs per week. 

The Settlements have again been principally 
for the United States Trade, although the Market 
intelligence from New York seems to grow more 














Digitized by Goc gle 


Exchange show a tendency to harden 
ness has again been for Europe 
for Swiss—account. 
and Kibiso receiving a large share of attention. 
The course of our Market so far shows a strong 
contrast to that of the Raw Silk Market and the 


ness in these, although Filatures have had the 
lio 
ave $637) for Tortoise and Five Girl chops. 
Bushu Kodama tas been done at $615, and Ichi. 
murasha, first choice, at the same price; second 
choice bringing $600. 

seems to have been for medium grades, several 
parcels having been taken forthe Slates principally 
in Bushu at $600. 


share of attention, The latest. prices paid 





The principal demand 





Kakeda.— The demand has fallen off in this class 


and only 3 parcels have passed the scales, Flower 
Girl $620, Kintama $610, Shika $590. ‘The stock 
iu this department has not been large and sellers 
ate fairly able to hold their own. 


In other classes there has been no business. 
QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 


Hanks—No. 14 i noe 
Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) Nom. 


























Nanks—No. 2 (Joshu) .... Nom) = 
Uanks—No. 24 (Shinshu)... - 575 to 580 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josh 70 to 575 
Hanks—No. aj to 3 + $60 to 365 
Hanks—No. 3 Epa: 550 to 555 
Nanks—No. 34 : 525 to 530 
Filatures—Hxtra 10/12 deniers. 700 
latures—Extra 13/15 deniers ~ 670 to 680 
jatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . 680 to 690 
es—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 den eis 660 to 670 
es—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 640 to 





es—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 
es—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
es—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-teels—Extra adore 
Re-reels— (Shinshu and Oshu) Hest Tu, 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/10 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 
Resteels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kokedas—Ext 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kakedas—No. uf 
Kakedas—No. 2 .. 
Kakedas—No, a4 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Osh Sendai— Noo a) 
Hamatsuki—No.1, 2... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3) 4. 
Nodai—No. 24, 


650 to 660 
630 to 640 
610 to 620 





640 to 645 
620 to 630 
+ 610 to 615 

Goo to 605 
590 to 505 














630 to 635 
610 to 620 
600 to 605, 
590 to so5 
580 to 385 
570 to 575, 
500 to 503 












xport Raw Sille Tables to 24th Oct., 1890 























Seanuw 189091. 1Kg 90. 18K Eg, 

Haves. aves 

Hanope 14577 8,298 

Americn 3354 8,246 
ery Males 4,931 16.544 10,957 
Karat {hei S84 16,779 11,607 
Settlements and Direct J 128. ries, rene 
Baporetiem sat [uly 3 5699 20,130 12.350 
Stock, 2gth October ...... 15,400 5,600 12,200 
Available suppliesto date 21,000 25,750 741550 


WASTE SILK. 
Trade in this branch has boomed along, settle- 





ments for the week being 619 piculs divided 
thus : Pierced Cocoons, 108; Noshi, 9125 Kibiso, 
599. 


Prices are well maintained, and with a declining 
The busi 
more especially 
The better qualities of Voshé 





settlements to date are about on 
of last year, 

The P. & O. steamer Verona on the 18th carried 
242 bales of Nosit and Kihiso for Marseilles and 

este; also 3 bales Mawata for Bombay. The 
Present export figures are 4,564 piculs, against 
6,779 last year anc 4,855 ai the same date in 1888, 

Pierced Cocoons.—Awother puichase of about tos 
piculs has been made, good Shinshu quality bning. 
ing $125 per picul, while medium and common were 
done at $116 and $108 respectively, 

Noshi.—More than half the week's business has 
been in this class, European buyers operting 
freely. A nice parcel of Filatures was dove nt 
$155 5 Oshu, at $150; Mino, $125 5 Shinshu, $1643 
while long lines of Foshu have been done at prices 
ranging trom $78 to $37. Buyers seem fully de. 
termined to take advavtage of the present time 
when quality is of the best. 

Kibiso.—Fair amount of business also in this 
lass, settlements reaching about 600 piculs; prin. 

pal trade has been in Filaiures, which have been 
freely bought from $107 to $117, according to 
Quality. Besides these there have Leen purchases 
of Re-reels, at $824, Foshu, $45; Hachiojt, $35, 

In Mawata and and Sundries there has been no 
business, 


a par with tose 














QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocuuns—Good to Hest... .eouesus: $120 to $140 












































itu Filature, Bester ccs. 150 to 160 
ito—Filature, Good ry to 145 
ito—Filature, Medi 130 to 135 
ito—Osl 140 to. 150 
ito—Shi = 
(o—Shinshu, Good No to 120, 
ito—Shinshu, Medium... as 
ito—Dushu, Good to Best 130 to. 140 
ito—Joshu, Best 924 to 95 
ito—Joshu, Good ... 85 to G0 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary Boto 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds Joo to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Bes 90 to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 3 joto 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fait... Soto 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good... a 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 35to 30 
Kibiso—Neti, Good to Common a. 15to “8 
Mawata—Good to Best... “+ 180 to 190 





Export Table Waste Silk to 24th Oct., 1890 :-— 

















Season ttop at. yB-go. "ast 

Waste Silke 4226 5,037 4,633. 
Plereed Cocoon: 3331742 222 
49504 6779 4,855 

Settlements and Direct} “ICUS ss bch nar 
Export from 1st July } 9,100 9,300 7500 
Stock, 24th October ...... 11,800 11,900 11,500 
Availablesupplies to date 20,900 21,200 19,000 





Exchange las been faily steady all the week, 
but has declined to-day on receipt of news from 
London that silver down. Preserft quotations: 
ate:—Lonpon, 4i/s. Credits, 3/53; Documents, 
3/545 6in/s. Credits, 3/6; Documents, 3/64; New 
York, 30 d/s. U.S. $845 4m/s. U.S. $843; Paris, 
4m/s., fes. 4.385 6m/s. tes. 4.41. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 24th Oct., 1890 :— 






















Raw. > Wass pieuus, 
Hanks 300 | 770 
Filatures 9,180 4270 
Re-reeis .. 4.650 8,140 
Kakeda 940 | Mawata . 330 
Oshu 320 | Sundries. 290 
Yaysaam Kinds .., “10 

Yotal piculs ......15,400| ‘Yotal piculs .....11,800 

TEA. 


Full prices, though without quotable change, 
have been paid for the 2,000 piculs taken. 














Common « $ard 

Good Common + 12 torg 
Medium ........ 1g tors 
Good Medium + 10 to17 
Fine sss 18 to 19 
Finest 20 to2z 
Choice 23 & up'ds 
Choicest - 





Extra Choicest .. 





EXCHANGE, 
Silver is down 1d. since the rates given below, 
which are now purely nominal, in fact no tates 
are quoted. 













Sterling—Bank Bilfs on demand .... 3/5 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 3/5t 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 23/58 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight “oo... 3/6 
On Paris—Bank sight..... 4 


On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight. 
On Hongkong—Private to 
On Shanghai—Bank sight... os asa eae 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight 
On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand... 
On New York—Private 30 duys’ sight ..... 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand. 83 











On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 84 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 





STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


fui mors. raren sonny YARROW’ S 
EEE eens SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


‘The chicf advantages are:— 
5 Gee a aa, Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 
rat 
We build Steam, Launches of every, description, PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 
$i foe and upward We als b 
eterna Boats in Frusion fe &c. “Wo supply Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 
gets of Machinery separately, iilustrated Oatalogna 
4m English, French or Spanisii, Send for Copy to 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTED For Bi i 
SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. eee tt gee 


ation oer ~ YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


LONDON OFFICE: 











181, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, E.0. Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 
MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wapuan, pro- 





prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and Ex- AS FOR 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest. machinery : - 


business journal published—(subscription 125. 6 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builder 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud E 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Jepte desiring to deal with a 


















And see that each Jur beats Baron Liebig’s £ignature 
in Blue Ink across the rable sac 



















reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- z 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineeri ° FINEST AND CHEAPEST 

des enables him to save large sums to foreign MEAT-FLAVOURING 

ir orders in his hands. STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
being served in a prompt and straightforward — 
manner, Addvess:—Mr. Arthur Wa maha En. Invaluable for India as 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen VictoviwSt., Lon- 2 ee in all 
don, Registered address tor telegrams—""Wad. ‘70 bohad of all Btorekeepers end Dealers throughout Infls, e000 OF, 7 Cte ot teat 
ham, London.” ry. June 28, 1890. Cookery Books Post Free oon Appliestion'te the Olimat , and for any 








length of time. 


ym pan 
KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, LIEBIG'S EXTRACT ‘ar MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT. both In appear- 
ance end taste, furnishing > most agreeable method of ad-| 801d wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama: Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 

ministering the gnly ecitain remedy for INTESTINAL or! June 7th, 1890. . 

THREAD WORM Itis a perfectly safe and mild preparation, fs 

and especially ad. ted for Children, Sold in Bottles by all 

Chemists. Sept 3ithy gins. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
















‘The Physician’s Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
“Y Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Intants, 






The Universal Remedy for Aidit Children, Delicate Fe- 
constitutions will discover that by the use Headache, Hearthurn, Indigestion Sour Lrwierne, males, and the Slok- 


of this wonderful medicine there is “Health Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy. 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its E 


purity canbe maintained by the use of these Pills. 


work éntitied “The Nile Tribu- 
ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
hat {was a Doctor, and { had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In] 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served outa 


y of Hollos Pills. These are most useful to an ex- ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESI 


4s, possesning unmistakable purgative. properties: the 
‘ellectupon the patient, which. satisece 






Sold by ali Druggists and Storekeepers. 











SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! Awnnoen Covo MzDat L'paot INTeMw'L Exuintioa, 1838, 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ENGLISH MANUFACTUnED 


oft tigen femedy for bad legs, ee and ulcerations a pA) Baal 
ad im arresting aid subd 3 g 15 ry) 3 
sy spon wehca nena vy "| PERFUMERE, | 















Hollow: fave some to the people, ; 4 or ia natura Lignans 
water a pre cd pured"hrapan wenn eye See Gite MOND 'S CELEBRATED 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of pene, c D GN 
stcituarenarconstiiny antag VENDISH CO, ae 





Sod y'all Chemists and Me: rasaess the mumerons 


wa” icine Vendors the throughout LIVE RPOOL : E i See a 
NOW _ READY,. SPECIAL BRANDS :~ | 4 FLORIDA WATER, 








“Pioneer” Gold: from the choicest exotics: 
Wirx Cotouren Prawn “R len Flake Cut. 
, penRond Smokin ™ ” Le rand of the Mannfoctareré= 
FULL REPORT ig Mixture. J, & E, ATKINSON, 
A of BANDAL SAY, on the ERUPTION Superfine Bird’s Eye 04, Ora Bone: eeeaae 


i§ a reprint from **Golden Brown Bh y ‘Trade Mark—A "White tose" ga a" GOMER, 
he “ Jaran Matt” of copious transl: ine Cut. rade Mark —A it nee: 
Tokyo. Journals, a Description by Otree | ieht&Dlack Plug Cavendish} ee . 














4 ALL 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visi ra 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents. ; PRICE LiSTS_Gi_ApPLGaTiON 
To be obtained at the Fagan Mail Office, or Fetablished @ Quarter of a ¢ Street 
of Kezry & Wats, Limited as Printed and Published for the Provairnon tt be 








August 6th, 1890. a 


Settlement, James Eutacorr Braue, of No. 9% 
ort tebamna Syytunat, Ocronrm 25, 1890. 
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A REVIEW OF JAPA} 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITE 


"RITURE, 4 AND ART. 
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YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER 181, 


1899. 





Sharma [Vou XIV. 








Semmany oF News, 
Fpiowat Noves 
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«© PAIS CH QUE DUIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!”? 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the © JARAN 
Weexty Mare" must be authenticated by the name 
and for publication, but as a 
quarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheaues be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contriutions be addressed to the Epr101 






























BIRTH 

On the 1th October, at 5 in the afternoon, at No. 219-2 
Bluff, the wife of H. Moss of a Son, 

MARRIAGE, 

On the evening of the 20th inst. at No, 67-4, Bluff 
by Rev. J. L. Dearing, by Rev. A.A, Bennett, 
Rev. S. W. Hy mrLes, of Sendai, to Miss Autiz A 
Apams, of Boston, U.S.A. 


DEATH. 


Settlement, this morning, Cuawnes H. 
wed 20 years, 





At No. 73 


Muwermasy 











Count Tova, Japanese Minister to Austria 
has started from Europe for home. 





Ir is stated that the Mito Railway and the Japan 
Railway Companies will be amalgamated shortly: 





His Inpertac Higuness Prince Axrsucawa 
Taxentro proceeded to Yokosuka on the 27th 
ult. 





Visouxt Taxaxa, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, was present at a special meeting of the 
Cabinet held on the 27th ult. 

Iv is ‘stated that Shimonoseki, Hakata, Tsuno- 
kuchi, and Otaru will be opened for foreign 
trade when the treaties have been revised. 


Tux Mivei Kan and Kongo Kan leit Hongkong 
on the 26th ult.en roule for Turkey with the 
men saved from the wreck of the Erfougroul 





‘Tux number of steamers which entered Kobe | 
during August last was 461, 444 steamers | 
sailing from the port. During the same month 


[have organized a company under 


sailed from Nagasaki were 182 and 178 respec- 
tively. 


A serixs of examinations for shorthand writers 
in the Imperial Diet has been opened. Ninety- 
three candidates appeared, but only eighteen 
were able to pass the trial. 








Us Impertat Hieuyyss tHe Crown Prince) 
ened the races at Negishi to-day, and} 
added an item to the programme by. present 
ing a prize to be run for. 








Tur graduation ceremony of the Tokyo Ho- 
gakuin (Law Institution) will take place on the! 
2ud inst. in presence of various high officials 
of the Educational Department, 





Tu receipts of the Kyushn Railway Company 
during the six months ended the 3oth Septem- 
ber last were yen 46.487.484. The number of 
passengers carried during the same period was 
224,059. 





Aw extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was} 
held on the 27th ult. and was attended by 
Counts Yamagata and Matsukata, Viscount Aoki 
and Mr. Yoshikawa, the proceedings closing at 


4.30 p.m. 


Tue Sanitary Bureau in the Home Department 
reports that the number of persons attacked by 
cholera throughout the Empire from the com- 
mencement of the epidemic to the 28th ult. was 
42,541, resulting in 29,259 deaths. 








Aw ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 281 ult. at which Connts Yamagata, 
Yamada, Matsukata, Goto, and Oki, Viscoun! 
Aoki, and Messis. Yoshikawa and Mutsu were 
present, the proccedings closing at 5 p.m. 











An outbreak of fire took place on the night 
of the 25th ult. in a honse at Ichinoyemurs 
Minamikatsushika-gun, Tokyo, and uwo dwel- 
lings and one godown were entirely destroyed 
before the flames could be extinguished. 








AN ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held on 
the 25th ult. at which Counts Yamagata, Yama. 
da, Saigo, Oyama, and Goto, Viscount Kaba- 
yama, and Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshikawa were 
present, the proceedings lasting tll a late honr, 
Accorpiné to areport by the Sanitary Bureau 
of the Home Department, the number of per- 
sons attacked by cholera throughout the Empire 
from the commencenrent of the epidemic to the 
24th ult. was 41,771, resulting in 28,260 deaths. 





Ix consequence of the recent heavy rains vari- 
ous rivers in Ehime Prefecture have overflowed, 
causing mach damage to crops. Eight bridges 
were cartied away and one person. drowned, 
Five landslips occurred, by which several 
houses were destroyed 





Mr. Hosa, a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives for the second district of Nara 
Prefecture, who has recently been under pre- 
liminary examination in the Nara Correctional 
Court on a charge of having given bribes to 
electors, has been acquitted. 

Some thirteen leading merchants of Tokyo 
the name of 
the Japan Tron Works Company with a capital 
of yen 209,000. which has been raised among 
the promoters, the office being situated at 
Nishikonyacho, Kyohashi. 














Mr, Asana, Prefect of Kanagawa, will give an 





the numbers of steamers which entered and 
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at his official residence, Noge, to the 
members of the Consular body, officiais of the 
Kanagawa Kencho, and officers of the Britisis and 
American men-of-war which are now in the port. 


Tue receipts of the Hokkaido Coal Railway 
Company during the month of August last were 
yen 33,213.51, which total shows an increase 
of yen 1,115.86 as compared with the previous 
month. 

AccoxpsNe to returns compiled by the Finance 
Department, the amount of Gevernment paper 
currency and bank notes in circulation on the 
Ist ult. was yen 64,105,068.90, of which yen 
38,178,197.40 represented Government paper 
and yen 25,926,871.50 bank notes. As com- 
pared with the previous month the above returns. 
show a decrease of yen 920,769.50 in Govern- 
ment paper and yew 115,465 in bauk notes, 






Aw outbreak of fire took place on the r4th 
ult. in a honse at Tanabe-mura, Shimokita- 
gun, Aomori Prefecture, and a hundred and 
ninety-six houses, twenty-two godowns, a police 
station, a hospital, and eight telegraph posts 
were destroyed before the flames could be sub- 
dued. On the night of the 16th instant thirty 
five dwellings were burned to the ground at 
Fukaura-wura, Nishitsugaru-gan, Aomori Pre- 
fecture, 














‘Tue ordinary half-yearly meeting of share- 
holders of the Ryomo Railway Company was 
held recently at Tokyo. The net profits during 
the first half of the present year were yen 
38,327.396, of which yen 1co. was set apart to- 
wards miscellaneous expenses, yen 383.274 as 

serve fund, and yen 37,500 Was appro- 
ated as a dividend to be ‘declared at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, while the re- 
mainder was canied forward to the next account. 














His Mayssty Tux Eprerog, accompanied by 
Marquis Tokudaiji, Grand Chamberlain, Vis- 
count Nishiyotsutsuji, Chamberlain, Dr. Iwasa, 
an Imperial Physician, and several high officials 
of the Imperial Household Department, pro- 
cceded to Ibaraki Prefecture on the moming of 
the 26th ult sham 
held on the plains some distance from Mito, the 
Imperial Head-quarters, and His Majesty. re- 
turned to Tokyo on the 29th, The Emperor 
was accompanied by the Empress. 


A 


fight and review was 


Tur ordinary half-yearly meetingof shareholders 
of the Sanyo Railway Company was held on the 
zoth ult, at the Kaiuro, Osaka, being attended 
by about two hundred and seventy shareholders. 
‘The receipts for six months ended September 
last were yen 119,947.346, 0f Which yen 2,000 
Was set apart towards a reserve fund, yen 
3,000 as miscellaneous expenses and rewards 
io officers, and yen (14,000 was appropriated as 
a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
while the remainder was carried forward to the 
next account. 





Faw signs of improvement are manifested in 
the Import maiket and prices are all more or 
less nominal, In Metals trade is dail, holders 
are firm, and the market is steady at late rates. 
The Kerosene market is quiet, 
Tokyo is reported better at slightly improved 
prices. Nothing is doing in the Sugar trade, 
and the Tea market is quiet, In the Silk market 
Settlements of raw produce have been principally 
for the American trade and stocks are large. 
Business in Waste Silk has been brisker and 
prices are well maintained. Exchange dropped 
smartly during the week buthas recovered 


but trade in 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





tHe “ KELO-GIJIKU” SCHOOL. 


Tux Fiji Shimpo reports an address delivered 
by Mz, Fukuzawa before the pupils of the Ke‘o- 
Gijtku School the other day. Mr, Fukuzawa said: 
— Oar people have of late talked a good deal of 
self-government. Self-government is the art of 
governing oneself without the assistance or in- 
terference of others. The principle is not only 
of importance in ruling the nation; it is of vital 
value in the administration of our school. But 
the idea of self-government is impracticable 
in the case of any body of people in whom 
the intellect and intelligence are but imper- 
fectly developed. In the present age, when 
the principle of self-government has obtained 
a hold on the minds of the public at large, it is 
above all things necessary that its elements 
should be well inculcated on those who are to 
take part in the intellectual life of the future. 
The system of family government cannot now 
be applied to a school such as ours; as a 
matter of fact our affairs have really for some 
time been administered by a committee of 
the students themselves; and in most respects 
they are conducted in the same way that those 
of any public body might be. Its property no 
longer belongs to any individual; it is rather 
held by the whole of the members collectively. 
All who are here present are students, or mem- 
bers who, having been students, have graduated, 
and thence acquired the right to take part in 
the affairs of the institution. It is in your 
power, meantime, to so conduct yourselves as 
to reflect credit or discrediton your alma mater, 
and for this reason it is my desire that you 
should all comport yourselves as gentlemen, and 
make yourselves worthy of our teaching. There 
are no doubt among you some who, by con- 
cealing their debauched and evil tendencies, are 
able to maintain a semblance of respectability, 
but these may rest assured that in course of 
time they will be found out, for the world is quick 
to detect a spurious note though submitted to it 
among a hundred honest bills. Still it must be 
remembered that if among a hundred notes 
sent forth by this school there are one or two 
counterfeit, the discovery will tend to awaken 
suspicion of all our products, It is, therefore, 
the interest of all to correct the errors and irre- 
galarities of their fellows in order to secure that 
there shall be no blot upon our record. To 
many my system may appear somewhat severe, 
bat I think you will admit that in the cireum- 
stances—keeping in mind your responsibilities 
—my severity is called for, This, however, 
is not enough, the mere compliance with 
our rules will only result in your becom- 
ing deceitful and time-serving. It is my 
wish that you should not only conform. to 
our regulations, but that yon should learn to 
regard yourselves as shareholders in this in- 
stitution, the welfare and success of which 
depend on your united efforts and individual 
behaviour. Lhope, therefore, that you will al- 
ways bear in mind that whatever you do will 
redound to the credit or discredit of this school, 
in the progress of which I believe you have all 
so deep an interest. 














“VERDANT SIMPLE'S VIEWS OF JAPAN.” 
Tans is a satisfactory little book. Perhaps some- 
what deficient in that sparkle and finish which 
Norris and others have taught us to expect in the 
novelette, it has all sorts of other good qualities, 
Itis fresh, itis interesting, above all it is true. 
There is a charming sobriety in the author's 
judgments on Japan and her people. He 
fatigues us with no unjust grumbling, he nau- 
seates us with no sticky feast of perpetual 
sugar and superlatives, His personages, both 
native and foreign, are real men and women 
and the situations in which the hero finds him. 
self are such as really might happen to a good- 
natured young globe-trotter like the hero of this 
tale, True, not many globe-trotters fall in love 
with missionary-esses ; but then few mission- 
ary-esses are aS young and pretty as Miss Geor 
gie Makepeace, of the S.P.G. Church at Joto- 








desperately in love with some O Shini San* 
before their first week in the country is over, 
and all, when they get safely back to Europe or 
America again, must laugh in their sleeve, as 
“Grenon” does, at the pompous imbecility of 
the ideas of the home folk re Japan and all 
that thereunto belongs. We will not do “ Gre- 
non” the injustice of selecting the plums of his 
book for insertion here. To pick holes is more 
legitimately our task, as critics, Now, we have 
one hole to pick in our author's Latin, and at 
least one more in his English. The Latinized 
form of “Things Japanese,” dear young friend, 
is not ‘ Matters Japonica,” but “ Maters Japo- 
nice,” “ matter,” “ materies,” being feminine. 
English grammar is similarly offended by the 
use of such an expression as “if it hadn’t have 
been.” Where on earth could * Grenon”™ have 
picked up that phrase? Is it a provincialism 
that would come as a precious rarity to some 
Philological Society? It cannot be the fault of 
the printer's devil, as it occurs again and again. 
It remains a mystery, and we give it up, at the 
same time advising “Grenon” to give it up 
likewise. O Shini San and the S.P.G. clergy- 
man’s pretty sister, and Verdant Simple’s experi- 
encesat the Grand Hotel and in Mr, Shortcrease’s 
Consular Court at Kobe, and as a teacher of 
English in a remote country town, and the 
other fare which *Grenon” spreads before his 
readers, by no means exhaust the capabilities 
of Anglo-Japanese romance. If Rudyard Kip- 
ling has found Anglo-Indian life a treasure- 
house of character and incident, and has risen 
by his descriptions of it to a well merited fame, 
the life of foreigners in Japan offers quite as 
good a field to one with the will and the ability 
to dig into it. The odd situations arising from 
the mixture of nationalities at the open ports; 
the pitiable and grotesque social struggles of 
Tokyo; the residents who spend their lives 
explaining that they are not residents but 
only temporary exiles from the grandeurs of 
their aristocratic surroundings ‘at home; the 
globe-trotters who, scorning the imputation of 
globe-trotterhood, insist that they are only 
travelling (a delicate distinction), or have 
just come to stay with friends; the Japanese 
one meets in a Society with their foreign 
clothes and ways ; the foreigners who are so 
very Japanesy, or may be, and with equal 
absurdity, so very anti-Japanesy,—surely here 
are materials for a whole library of novelettes, 
They are materials which even a Thackeray 
would not have disdained to utilise, and they 
are materials which are lying fallow. We have 
no patience with the little crop of novels of 
native Japanese life, so-called, that have sprung 
up during the last few years—“A Muramasa 
Blade,” far instance, and “A Captive of Love,” 
and “Mito Yashiki.” The whole genre is a 
false one, because no foreigner can ever truly 
put himself in the place of the Japanese, and 
gauge their motives, be in touch with their 
springs of action, sympathize with their endea- 
vours, or understand their family life, wide as the 
poles asunder from ours. The novelist’s legi- 
timate field is his own people. His great good 
luck is when he finds his own people surround- 
ed by new and interesting circumstances, That 
is the case in Japan. 



































THR YOKOHAMA LABORATORY. 

A corrgsponpence of a peculiar character has 
appeared in the local press of this Settlement. 
It had its origin in a long communication ad. 
dressed by Mr. Jolin Hartley to the Fapan Ga. 
relte, Mr. Hartley has for many years laboured 
under the conviction that he is the victim of a 
legal injustice. No form of mental torment is 
more painful. It generally results in producing 
types like that so admirably portrayed by Dick. 
ens in the “Man from Shropshire.” Mr. Hart. 
ley seems to have been affected in that wan ont 
the public is therefore disposed to treat. his 
muinets Haley. Probably very few people 
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ina nut-shell, Mr. Hartley's’ contention is that 
the standard of purity established by the Japan- 
ese Government and enforced by the Japanese 
Laboratory for imported drugs is unduly high; 
that the analyses made by Japanese experis do 
not agree with those made in England, and 
that foreign importers are obliged to 1 0 
bribery to get their drugs passed. With regard 
to the first two charges, it is to be noted that 
similar complaints having been aliealy ad. 
vanced more than once by British merchants, 
Mr. Hartley's contention is probably not with. 
out justice. But the accusation of bribery 
is a horse of another colour. Mr. Harth 
condition of mind appears to have became 
morbid. He is tormented by that old bug- 
bear of foreigners, the phantasy that the 
Japanese Government sets spies to investigate 
the doings of men in whom no Government, 
however petty, could take the smallest particle 
of interest. Thus when he arrived here last 
year, he writes that he was “interviewed by a 
man, a Government spy he believed, who said 
he could analyse medicines for sixty dollars 
per month salary.” An assertion so ridi- 
culous is enough to discredit all Mr, Hart 
ley’s statements, But his charge of bribery 
was preferred so circumstantially that there 
could be no mistake about the identity of the 
British firm accused of having resorted to this 
disgraceful method. ‘he officials of the Japa- 
nese Laboratory consequently wrote to the firm, 
and received in reply an explicit denial that 
bribes had been employed, accompanied bya 
counter-charge that “during a time when Mr. 
Hartley was treated with exceptional kindness 
and confidence by the firm, he gained surrepti- 
tious access to its papers and in fact stole his 
information.” Mr. Hartley, however, re-iterates 
his charge, and the whole correspondence his 
now been published, presenting a decidedly dis- 
creditable appearance. What augments the 
singular character of the incident, is the grotes- 
quely incorrect English employed by the officials 
of the Japanese Laboratory in their communi- 
cations to the Zapan Gazefle and to the incri- 
minated firm. We have here another instance 
of the recklesseness too often displayed by 
Japanese students in compiling documents in 
a foreign language. Is it conceit or is it magni- 
ficent carelessness that betrays them into these 
laughable exhibitions? We renture to predict 
that one impression only will be left by this 
incident, namely, a memory of the curious 
nglish displayed in the letters from the Labo- 
ratory. It is little short of a disgrace that such 
letters should be sent by a Government depart- 
ment. The smallest exercise of trouble would 
have sufficed to have the letters recast In 
passable language. 


























THE PEACE PRESERVATION REGULATIONS AND 
THE REVISION AGITATORS. a. 

Tue Vichi Nichi Shimbun publishes a striking 
note about the Peace Preservation Regulations 
and the leaders of the Treaty-revision agitation 
in Yokohama. When the an ision agila- 
tion, we read, was at its height in Yokobama, 
apprehensions were entertained by the authori: 
ties that hot-headed Japanese patriots might be 
guilty of some lawless conduct towards the 
leaders on the foreign side, ‘The question was 
then raised whether it might not be advise 
able to enforce once more the celebrated 
Peace Preservation Regulations originally : 
sued on Christmas Day, 1886. Certain officials 
were in favour of such a siep, but others col 
tended that recourse to extreme measures ought 
to be avoided as long as possible, and that a t 
better plan would be to trust to the efficiency ol 
the police until there was good reason to tl me 
that circumstances called for something 
radical, The latter opinion finally prevailed ay 
was justified by events, for things ert ati 
quieted down and no Japanese was foun his 
ciently lawless and short-sighted to injare i 
country’s reputation and mar her prospects 
perpetrating acts of violence against roe sh 
Now, however, a rumour having go! 000 
that Mr, Lowder and his pany ue bi sent 
the purchase of the Zapan eras their organ 
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and instituting an active campaign, public opi- 
nion on the Japanese side has been again roused | 
and the contingencies feared some time ago are | 
again viewed with uneasiness, so that, after all, 
the Government may be obliged to have recourse 
once more to the aid of that most unpopular or- 
dinance, the Hoan foreé. The Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun earnestly invites its excited nationals 
to keep these things in view. 


* 
ae 


The Nicht Nich? might also have added that 
the Japanese who are exercised about this new 
move in Yokohama, labour under a great mis- 
apprehension. If the Japan Herald comes 
into the hands of the gentlemen who eenenaly 
opened negotiations for its purchase, its cha- 
racter will be radically changed from extreme 
partizanship and violence to fairness and mo- 
deration, Nothing more conducive to the 
re-establishment of pleasant relations could 
occur, and so far from imagining that an- 
other’ blow is to be given to their cause, 
the Japanese should welcome this move- 
ment and hope for its success. Misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse are weapons with which the 
beter class of Yokohama residents have no 
manner of sympathy. ‘They desire sincerely to 
be on friendly terms with the Japanese, and are 
perfectly willing that whatever is right and 
liberal should be done within the limits of pru- 
dence—limits which by some, perhaps, are 
unduly stretched, bat which, in the main, are 
natural and reasonable. Itis undeniable that a 
biter feeling has been engendered by the un- 
ceasing streamsof intolerant invective, ill-natured 
exaggeration, and disingenuous misunderstand- 
ing which have poured through the columns of 
a portion of the local press for years. Uuerly 
discreditable to the course which it professed wo 
champion, a journal like the Fapan Herald 
could only have the effect of disgusting all 
moderate men, and filling them with shame to 
think that such utterances might be construed 
by the Japanese as examples of English justice 
and English love of fair-play. Of course the 
cause of the opposition would gain vastly by 
being entrusted to the statement of just and 
scholarly advocates, sensible thal no con- 
troversialist. can descend to mud-throwing 
without bespattering everything identified with 
him, But, on the other hand, the whole 
discussion would be raised to a different 
level, the atmosphere would be cleared of mali- 
cious venom and vulgar recrimination, an 
immense advance would be made towards a 
mutual understanding, and the resulting gain 
to friendliness and dignity would be incalcw 
able. We trust thatthe Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
will make use of its widely circulating columns 
to bring these facts before the Japanese public, 
and to instruct unruly spirits that the latest 
development of the Yokohama agitation is to 
be welcomed no less by the Japanese themselves 
than by all decent foreigners. 























RELIGIONS IN JAPAN. 
Wz have often said that one of the great ends 
achieved by the Christian Missionaries in Japan 
is the vitality which their propagandism im- 
parts to religion in general. Whether the con- 
verls they win be many or few, it is certain that 





they galvanise the creeds of the country into 
active life and that the good they thus accom- 
plish is very considerable. Confirmation of 


this view is afforded by the following note which 
we lake from the Yomiuri Shimbuu:—“ The 
gradual accession of strength which Christianity 
receives in Japan has roused the Buddhists to 
resolute efforts of opposition, Asa consequence 
we find that the number of publications devoted 
to the defence and spread of the Buddhist creed 
has greatly increased of late. The following 
list of journals and periodicals devoted to the 
cause of Buddhism will show this :—Daido 
Shimpo (Tokyo); Kyokai (Tokyo); Aeikyo 
Shinshi (Tokyo); Fodo Kyoko (Tokyo) ; Kon- 
chikai Zasshi (Tokyo) ; Zeshin-shu (Tokyo) ; 
Shinshié (Tokyo) ; Hoko (Tokyo); Fuzen Ho- 
Rotsu (Tokyo) ; Shingi-kokin-hat-shé (Yokyo) ; 
Kokoro-no-Kagami (Tokyo) ; Bukkyo (Tokyo); 
Horima-no-tomo (Tokyo); Hoka (Tokyo) ; 
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Mitsugenkyoho (Tokyo) ; Datichigé (Tokyo) ; 
Shinseishi (Tokyo) ; Zo-no-ame (Nagoya) ; 
Aichi-no-tomo (Nagoya) ; Seito-no-tomo (Yoko- 
hama) ; Kvokuku Zasshi (Tok 
yu Zasshi (Kolu) ; Seinen-no-Gimu (Hikone) ; 
Bukkvo Shu-undo (Kyoto); Shén-no-hikari 
(Kobe) ; Se’muno Hyojun (Yamaguchi); Bu 
Ayokai Zasshi (Nagasaki) ; Dogaku (Koyasan) ; 
Dento (Kyoto) ; Takusenkat Zasshi (Miye) ; 
Shimet-yoku (Omi); Ké-no-michi (Osaka) ; 
Ho-no-shior’ (Kyoto) ; Nolan Shimpo (Nago- 
ya); Ho-no-sono (Kyoto); Dainikyo-no-tonto 
(Kyoto) ; Godokat Zasshi (Kyoto) ; Tokut-no- 
todai (Omiye) ; Rempokyo-gaku (Miyagi) ; 
Buktyo Sei-nen-hai (Kyoto); Hanseikat Zas- 
sht (Kyoto) ; Kyoya Zasshi(Yamanashi). The 
above list comprises only the journals and 
periodicals known to us, We are assured that 
a great many others are published.” 











THE “ RYOUN KAKU” AT ASAKUSA. 
Tus is the name given by its constructors to a 
lofty and not ungraceful tower which has been 
erected close lo the temples at Asakasa, with 
the chief object of affording visitors to that in- 
teresting spot an opportunity of enjoying a view, 
which it would be hard to rival, of the city and 
itsenvirous. The Ryoun-kaku is the project 
of a company, the president of which is Mr. S. 
Fukuhara, Its construction was commenced 
in January last and it is now fully completed, 
the elevators by which visitors are to be ascend 
to its upper floors having been placed in_ posi- 
tion on Saturday. The tower is over 320 feet 
in height, being §0 feet in internal diaineter at 
the base, where its brick walls are nearly four feet 
in thickness. It is octagonal in shape and has 
twelve floors, the elevators ascending to the 
eighth, The structure rises as a plain tower, 
having double windows on each of its eight 
sides, to the tenth flat, where the double windows 
are exchanged for large single apertures ; 
round the eleventh runs a gallery from which. 





it is intended to display the electric light, 
and a small outer gallery on the twelfth 


flat enables sightseers to feast their eyes at per- 
fect leisure on a scene of rare interest. The 
ascent is accomplished by means of a double 
elevator, each box having accommodation for 
ten people, and in the evening the building will 
be ali litup by electricity, no fewer than 60 lamps 
being to that end fitted up on the various 
floors. From the summit of the tower one looks 
down on the temples, and the busy antlike crowds 
that move about in the grounds; the zoological 
enclosure and its contented, well-fed tiger, its 
bears and monkeys ; on the little lake, and the cir- 
cular building of the panorama; a litte farther 
off to the northward the Sumida can be traced 
from the Kanegafuchi mills till near its en- 
trance to the Bay it is lost in the wilderness of 
houses. The bay itself is easily visible, and alto- 
gether the eye, unassisted even bya glass may be 
employed for hours in noting the numberless 
features of the view spread out before it. Visi- 
tors to the capital will find the tower a most 
interesting place. : 























THE LATE QUEEN DOWAGER OF KORFA. 
Our Korean correspondent, referring to the 
burial of the Dowager Queen of Korea, writes 

— This distinguished person was buried with 
all the pomp and splendour of royalty on Sunday 
morning, October 13th. For five months the 
body remained in the Royal Palace, and it is 
now resting ten miles east of the city. The 
preparations for the funeral were very elaborate. 
‘Thousands, almost hundreds of thousands, of 
dollars were spent in preparing the tomb and 
in the ceremonies. ‘This was but natural, for, 
the last King dying without male issue, and 
this Queen being the oldest representative of 
royalty then living in the Palace, itfell to her Jot 
toname a successor, and she gave the crown to 
the present King. The city, as had been ex- 
pected, was fullof people from the country. Some 
apprehension was feared by the authorities 
lest there should be an outbreak. Once during 
the review of the ceremonies prior to the burial 
there was a collision between several factions, 
those at the East Gate insisting that certain men 
from the river were not worthy of the honour of 
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being pall bearers. The conflict was short and 
sharp, with several deaths among, the river 
|men. When the news reached the King, orders 
were at once issued to arrest and execute 
any one found quarrelling or brawling on the 
|street. Since then there has been no trouble. 
The Royal arm is not weak, forcign newspapers 
to the contrary notwilhstanding. For reasons 
unknown to those not in authority a detachment 
of marines was ordered up from the U.S. steamer 


Omaha, hey remained a few days and then 
returned.” 





THE SEVENTH PRINCE. 

Tue Peking correspondent of the Worth China 
Daily News writes:— The Seventh Prince 
continues to have intervals of apparent recove 
and as sudden relapses. The mysterious cha- 
racter of his long illvess, to the Chinese, has 
given rise to many surmises as to its origin. It 
is said that the Emperor in constructing a new 
residence for his father made no provision for 
the numerous demons and evil spirits which had 
their abode on the premises. As these evil 
spirits cannot find entrance to the palace to call 
the Imperial Ruler’s attention to this litle over- 
sight of his, they disturb the peace of his father, 
not ouly causing him many painful days, but 
even seizing hold of his attendants and prevent- 
ing them from assisting him. Many apparitions 
are seen, and, doubtless, if ever the Prince lives 
to vacate his present residence, it will forever 
after be condemned as haunted, It is well- 
known among foreigners, however, that the 
Prince is making an honest effort to break loose 
from the opium habit, and in his enfeebled con- 
dition he cannot resist the attacks of disease. 
The Emperor is most exemplary in the perior- 
mance of his filial duties, going often to his 
father in great haste, if there are adverse symp- 
toms, not stopping to have the streets cleared, 
roads repaired or any of the usual preparations. 
A crazy Chinaman undertook to force his way 
into the palace one day last week, and could 
only be restrained from’ doing so by the exercise 
of force, ‘The several guards at that particular 
gate were not able to manage the madman, and 
it was not tll a large squad of men seized hold 
of him that he was finally bound and taken to 
the Hsing Pu. Such incidents show the neces- 
sity of having the palace gates well guarded.” 








A NEW UNIVERSITY. 
Mk. Inouye Enryo, one of ‘the most celebrated 
Buddhist scholars in the capital, announces that 
he intends to enlarge the Philosophical Institute 
(Zetsugaku-kwai), of which he is Principal, 
into a University. In his memorandum on the 
subject, he states that during his recent tour in 
Europe and America he was struck by the cir- 
cumstance that the educational institutions, 
from universities down to common schools, 
took for their basis of instruction the peculiar 
sciences and literature of each country. In 
Japan, on the other hand, he regrets that there 
is no university which gives the most prominent 
place in its curriculum to original Japanese 
science and literature. Japan possesses a 
literatute, a history, and i religious science, 
peculiar to herself. Mr. Inonye thinks it of 
vital importance to establish a University where 
due importance will be given to these national 
subjects. He also proposes to supplement the 
instruction in his projected institution by mate- 
tials drawn from Western sciences, literature, 
and philosophy. For the purpose of collecting 

contributions to carry out his scheme, he an- 
nounces his intention of making a tour through 
the whole country, extending over a period of 
no less than twelve months. He will start on his 
journey toward the close of the present month. 











* 
ane 

It is really interesting to note the evi- 

dences of the national revival which com- 


menced in Japan four years ago, and is at 
its zenith now. Pessimists always predicted 
that a reaction would set in sooner or later 
against Western civilization, and leading Japa- 
nese replied with equal assurance that such a 
reaction was not conceivable and that there 
could not be deliberate retrogression under any. 
circumstances, Events have, in our opinion, 
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entirely justified the latier forecast. Tt is beyond 
doubt that the mood which overtook the nation 
in 1886 would have betrayed it into a strong 
revolt against imported civilization had anything 
of the kind been possible. When people begin 
to think that they have been deficient in loyalty 
towards a particular class of objects, they are 
very apt to go to the extreme of eschewin 
everything that weaned them from their alleg 
ance. We should nothave been at all surprised 
if the re-awakened affection of the Japanese for 
their own traditions and customs, had been 
accompanied by a corresponding revulsion 
against everything foreign, Neither should we 
have regarded this as a permanently dangerous 
tendency. The exact history of the introduction 
of Chinese civilization into Japan has yet to be 
written, We know, however, that the adoption 
was wholesale at the outset, extending from 
political institutions and philosophy to etiquette 
and costume. Nevertheless, by. and by, the 
nation gradually reasserted its individuality, so 
that in the end, while the best features of Chi- 
nese civilization were preserved, they under- 
went such modification that they lost. their 
essentially alien aspect. So, loo, with art. 
Careful study shows that the elements of Japa- 
nese art are almost entirely imported, yet they 
have been so strongly impressed with the mark 
of essentially Japanese genius that the world 
regards them asa wholly new revelation, There 
is every reason to expect that as it fared with 
Chinese civilization and Chinese art nine cen- 
turies ago, so too it will fare with Western 
civilization to-day. The impression produced 
by the latter will be at least as permanent as, 
and stronger in proportion to its intrinsic supe 
riority than, the impression produced by the 
former. In other words the history of the 
Japanese, and their disposition, so far as we are 
Acquainted with it, justify us in thinking that 
they will remain the disciples of Wes'ern civili- 
zation until the West itself or their own genius 
offers something beter for their acceptance. 
Believing this, we should not have felt any 
serious anxiety about the mood of the past 
three years even though it had assumed 
distinctly reactionary element, But the point 
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is that it has not assumed any such cha- 
racter. There has been no evidence of a 
disposition to turn away from the sciences and 





systems of the West. Nothing more can be 
said than that some of the externals of Western 
civilization—as female costume, dancing and 
so forth—have lost their temporary vogue, and 
that the people are determined to preserve 
their identity whatever they may borrow from 
foreign civilization. Perhaps the truest descrip- 
tion of the nation’s present temper is that it is a 
strong mood of self-assertion, Awaking to 
the fact that they were in danger of sacrificing 
their national individuality on the shrine of an 
alien civilization, the Japanese scem determined 
to show that they can assimilate that civilization 
without completely breaking away from their 
own traditions and customs. “Mr. Inouye 
Enryo conceives the project of a_ university 
based on the stady of the national religions, the 
national histary, and the national systems, but 
he thoroughly comprebends that however wel- 
come the scheme of such a university may be 








-~—“to the Kokusui-hoson party, it will have no 


chance of public support uniess its curriculum 
includes foreign sciences and foreign systems 
also, Indeed, be knows that even the extremis 
among the Aosusut-hoson-to would scoff at the 
ion of including the former class of studies 
andexcluding the latter, But we need not dwell 
on the subject. Speaking broadly, it would 
appear that foreign critics have appreciated the 
true significance of the nationalistic revival in 
Japan. 














THAT MISSIONARY. 
Rresronpent of the Alainicht Shimbun 
raises, with much show of reason, the question 
whether the correspondent who, over the signa- 
ture of “ Missionary,” recently addressed to the 
Fapan Gazette a letter displaying in every 
Sentence evidence of a spirit conspicuously 

becom'ng a missionary, was really written hy 
hristian, propagandist or was only signed by 
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some one assuming that title for purposes of 
deception, We cannot be surprised at the 
Mainicht Shimbun's correspondent’s perplexity. 
It is difficult to imagine that any missionary 
could have composed such a lever, and our 
own reflection on reading it was that the ad- 
herence of men of that type to the cause of 
those who imagine themselves opposed to us 
was decidedly a matter to be thanktul for. But 
there are missionaries and missionaries, and it 
is incredible that the Yapan Gazelle would 
have lent itself to the deception suggested by 
the correspondent of the J/aintcht Shimbun. 
The amusing feature of the incident is the swift- 
ness with which retribution overtook the un- 
happy missionary, Scarcely had the ink dried 
on his declaration that the majority of the 
missionaries shared his intolerant and uncha 
ritable opinions, when the Central Missionary 
Association of Japan adopted and published a 
memorandum embodying views even more fa- 
vourable to Japan than those formulated by 
their Sritish colleagues of Tokyo. May we 
infer the nature of the Yokohama agitators’ 
cause from the character of the missionaries 
who side with them, as represented by the cor- 
respondent of the Fapax Gusette? And if so, 
may we notinfer ‘the nature of the other side’ 
| cause from the character of the men who signed 
the Tokyo memorial and the Central Associa- 
tion’s memorandum? 





























THE PRESIDENCIES OF THE HOUSE. 
Accorpine to the Japanese Constitution, the 
President and Vice-President of the House of 
Peers are nominated by the Emperor from 
among the members, but in the case of the 
President and Vice-President of the House of 
Representatives three candidates are elected by 
the House for each of these offices, and from 
among these three the Emperor nominates one. 
In both cases the duration of the office corre- 
sponds with the term of the House's life, viz., 
seven years for the House of Peers and four 
years for the House of Representatives. ‘There 

, however, a difference here in one respect, 
namely, that since the House of Representatives 
may be dissolved by the Emperor, whereas the 
House of Peers not subject to such a fate 
but can only be prorogued, the term of office of 
ithe President and Vice-President of the Lower 
House is four years with the contingency of 
change in the event of disolution in the mean- 
while, whereas the President and Vice-President 
of the Upper House hold office for a certain period 
of seven years. The salaries of these officials are 
the same in both Houses, namely, four thousand 
yen per annum for the President and two thou- 
sand yer for the Vice-President. The duties of 
the President are to maintain order in the House. 
to regulate its debates, to represent it outside 
[its precincts, and to assume the direction of its 
business during the intervals between sessions. 























CAPTAIN INGLES, R.N. 
Ow Saturday morning at 8 o'clock Captain 
Ingles, R.N., Naval Adviser to the Japanese 
Admirality, left Tokyo et rou/e for England, 
whither he gocs on four mouths’ leave of ab- 
sence. The popularity enjoyed by Captain 
Ingles in Japan and the influence he has ac- 
jqaired were attested by the large number of 
gh officials who, despite the early hour and 
pite the fact that his absence from Tokyo 














de 
will be but brief, assembled at the railway ter- 








minus to bid him farewell. Among those pre 
sent were H.E. the Minister President of State, 
Count Yamagata, WE. the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs, Count Saigo, HE. the Mini. 
ster of State for the Navy, Viscount Kaba- 
yama, Admirals Hahashi, Arichi, Y. Ito, and 
S. Ito, together with about forty Post Cap- 
tains, Commanders, and Lieutenants, Admiral 
Y. Ito accompanied Captain Ingles to Yoko- 
hama, where carriages had been provided by 
the Port Admiralty to convey the party to the 
Hatoba, A more courteous and significant 
‘send off” has seldom be given to any foreigner 
leaving Japa 




















WSPAPER COMPANTE 
Tur syndicate formed for the purpose of ac- 
quiring one of the local newspapers, having 
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failed to come to terms with the Zapan Herali, 
directed ils attention to the Fapan Gazette, an} 
has effected with the proprietor of that journs) 
an arcangement said to be satisfactory ty a! 
parties. The movement, though based to q 
great extent on sentiment, may possibly prove 
a financial success, and will certainly hea y 
to the Settlement, for the Fapan Ga 
its new editorship is likely to prove a credi 
the community. But the sequel of the stury js 
very singular, Jt is announced that another 
syndicate has been formed to buy up the Fapen 
Herald with the object of changing the edior. 
ship. If this simply means, as is probable, shay 
people are tired of the mud-throwing so pers 
ently indulged in hitherto by the two joutna’s j 
question, the incident is eminently satisiac 
tory, But it may also signify that the moderate 
views, which are sure to be advanced by the 
Fapan Gazette under its new ownership, do no: 
find favour in the sight of a section of the 
community—a hypothesis which we ate un 
willing toentertain, At all events the resolution 
and perseverance displayed in the inception and 
management of this newspaper scheme are very 
unlike the usually apathetic attitude of Yoko- 
hama towards public matters, and, if they only 
last, may have many beneficial effects. 




















POLITICAL AGITATION, 
Tur Zi Shimpo has a note on the present 
political fervour and agitation which prevail 
throughout the country. A general combina- 
tion against the Government on the part of 
politicians, who differ widely on other matters, 
has manifested itself, a movement which the 
Fisé thinks is all the more to be regretted in- 
asmuch as the Government has acted most up- 
rightly and generously towards the people. 
The agitation, however, seems to be the result 
of the actions of men who in many cases seck 
only their own glorification. The recent mea- 
sures of the Administration by which district 
elf government has been extended to the people 
atlarge and a Diet has been established where 
the popular views may obtain hearing, have 
only served to heighten the ambition of poli- 
ticians in opposition. The anxiety to obt 
office which these nen show is the result no 
doubt of the old feudal distinction between the 
rulers and the ruled; and such selfish motives 
must be looked for so long as oflicials are 
widely removed from the private people by virtue 
of their ranks and the privileges attaching to 
their offices. 

















NATIONAL LIBERALS. 
We recently reproduced an article on the above 
subject from the Kefzat Zasshi; but consider 
ing the importance of the question, it seems 
worth while to give the gist of another article 
from the last number of the Xokumin-no-Tomo. 
The National Liberal party, which is about to be 
organized, has arisen, says our contemporary, 
not in opposition to either the Government, the 
Kaishin-to, or the Hoshu Chusei-ha, bat in 
direct opposition to the Constitutional Liberal 
party. A section of the would-be members of 
the ‘new party had joined the Constitutional 
Liberal party, and had expected, by intrigues 
and the use of soshé, to obtain ascendancy in 
that party, But in this expectation they were 
entirely ‘disappointed ; the place which they 
desired to occupy was seized by men more 
moderate and practical. In other words they 
have been expelled from the Constitutional Lr 
beral party, partly because they leaned to con 
servatism, and partly because they were (0° 
violent in their notions and methods. At all 
events, there is no manner of doubi—the Aobw- 
min-no-Tomo goes on—that the new party, de 
spite the hybrid character of the various seston 
composing it, is harmonious in the one, id 
that it represents the extrema of politica 
opinions. As to the origin of the movement 
our contemporary states that, according . 
some persons, the idea of forming the ae 
originated at the conference recently hel a 
Saga in Kyushu by a number of the politicia? 
of that region, among whom conservative °° 
ments greatly preponderated, The Tokyo - 
nal has not much sympathy with the new pat’) 
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but still it regards its formation as a very de- 
sirable thing from @ Certain point of view ; for it 
believes that, unruly and violent as are most of 
its elements, they can do less mischief when 
organized into a visible and responsible political 
body than they could if they were entirely free 
to act separately and according to individual 
caprice. Our contemporary, however, thinks 
that it will be an extremely difficult business for 
them to maintain an efficient party organization, 
For they have combined not in consequence of 
the similarity of their political principles and 
objects, but because of their common antagon- 
ism to a certain party of politicians. In every 
other respect they are essentially an assemblage of 
men strangers to one another. They have simply 
met together foramoment as extremes sometimes 
met—in France, for example, when Monarchists 
and Republicans not infrequently combine to- 
gether for a certain special purpose. The Kodu- 
min, therefore, thinks it next to impossible for 
the new party to maintain an effective organizi 
tion, As to the name of the party, the Toky 
periodical suspects that the words “* National 1. 
beral” may have been selected by conservatives to 
conceal their true character. Our contemporary 
is also entirely at a loss to understand what 
good purpose politicians pretending to entertain 
liberal principles hope to attain by uniting with 
Conservatives. 
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In an editorial note in the same issue, the 
Kokumin states that the formal organization of 
the new party will take place about the zoth of 
next month, and that such members of the Con- 
stitutional Liberal party as come from the Pro- 
vinces of the Hokurikudo may perhaps join the 
new National Liberals. 


CHANGRS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Tue Fi Shimpo, noticing the recent changes 
in local governments, remarks that the new re- 
gulations present few points of difference as 
compared with those formerly in force, The 
chief changes noted by our contemporary are 
the abolition of one of the secretariats and the 
creation of two counsellorships in each prefec- 
tural government. The affairs of such depart- 
meuts have in recent years become exceedingly 
complicated and the duties of Governors have 
become correspondingly arduous and delicate. 
While two secretaries seem to involve the intro- 
duction of mach unnecessary delay in the tran- 
saction of business, matters having thus to pass 
through the hands of a greater number of persons, 
there seems some necessity for the appointment 
of Counsellors who, it is to be expected, will be 
men of wide experience and sound judgment. 
Indeed there hardly seems in the circumstances 
to be any good ground for the continuance of 
even one secretary. The ii supposes that a 
series of changes in the chief prefectural offices 
is not far distant, and indulges in conjectures us 
to the nature of those changes, Some people, 
oar contemporary thinks, will be disposed to ad- 
vocate the claims of age and experience for pre- 
feciural governors, but the Tokyo journal strongly 
combats this suggestion and hopes that, in con- 
nection with future changes, able men will not 
be set aside on account of their youth. 

















JUDICIAL ROBE 
Tue question, long discussed, of the costumes 
to be worn by Japanese Judges, Public Procura 
tors, Clerks of Law-Courts, and Process-Servers 
was decided by Imperial Ordinance No. 260, 
issued on the 22nd ultimo, A picture of the 
prescribed robe is given in the Oficial Gazette. 
Its outline is that of a cross with the top re- 
moved, from which our readers will infer that 
in this particular instance a retura is made to 
the fashions of old Japan. The sleeves are 
decidedly capacious, but if the plate in the 
Official Gazette is drawn to scale, it appears 
that they will not reach much below the elbow. 
Whether the notion of a wig was ever entertain- 
ed we do not know, but if so it has been aban- 
doned, for the head-dress is to be a cap, also 
fashioned more or less after the manner of an- 
cient Japan. Both gown and cap are made of 
black silk, but they are relieved by coloured 
embroidery, the colours varying with the rank 
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of the wearer, We do not gather any very 
definite idea of the embroidery on the cap, bat 
that on the robe encircles the neckand descends 
before and behind in the form of a V_ with 
rounded angles. The Judge's gown is em- 
bellished with purple flowers of the Paullow- 
nia Imperialis, the flowers numbering seven 
in the case of Judges of the Supreme Court, 
five in that of Judges of the Appeal Court, 
and three for Judges of Couris of First 
Instance, The same rule as to the kind and 
number of embroidered flowers is followed in 
the case of robes of Public Procurators and 
Clerks of Court, except that the colour of the 
embroidery is red in the former instance, and 
green in the latter, with the additional distine- 
tion that leaves only, and not flowers, are em- 
broidered on the Clerks’ gowns. — Finally, 
Process-servers are directed to wear foreign 
costume, after the style of a policeman’s uni- 
form. A period of grace is granted until the 
close of the year, during which interval frock 
coats, or Japanese haorf and Aakama may be 
worn in Court, From the first of January next, 
however, the new uniforms must go into use. 
It will be remembered that a certain party 
among officials advocated the adoption of frock 
coats in foreign style for Judges-when officiating, 
but their advice has not been followed, and we 
confess to a feeling of satisfaction that such is 
the case. The new robe will be Japanese in 
shape at all events, and we should think that it 
will be at once neat and becoming. 














JINRIKISHA IN CHINA, 
Iya translation from the Sh#h Pao the Chinese 
Times s; 

since the introduction of jinritishas, streets are being 


swamped with. them; thry aré like fishes in a narruw brook, 
causing great inconvenience t pedestrians. The imped: 





ments are greatly increased on account of the narrowness | 


of the thoroughfares. A few days ago, 2 little below ( hia 
Kou, a little boy of about ten years old was knocked down 
and run over bya finrivisha fracturing the skull aud caus. 
ing much bleed ng; he however recoveredfiam insensibility, 
and the wound was not dangerous. Ever since the floods, 
ihe country people have cine out to seek employment 
finding none more suitable than to be jinrikisha coolies 
hence the raw hands increase the danger for the riders, 
because a man must be properly trained before he can be- 
come a jinrikisha coolie. 











Anyone who has ever driven through the streets 
of Tientsin in a finrikésha, or who has attempt- 
ed to find passage through them in other ways, 
will appreciate the force of this note, Exceed- 
ingly narrow, the streets, or lanes as they should 
more truly be called, are paved, for the most 
part, with flat slabs of granite which, owing to 
the perpetual traflic and its nature, present a 
surface of slimy slippiness dangerous at times, 
even to pedestrians, A sedan chair passing 
through one of these streets well nigh occupies 
the whole available space, and when a coolie 
comes along staggering under the weight of one 
of those enormous wheel-barrows peculiar to 
China, the streams of traflic going in opposite 
directions are likely to find themselves at a 
deadlock. The din and confusiou are appalling. 
fora Tientsin Chinaman becomes voluble and 
abusive in direct proportion to the difficulties he 
has to contend against. Add to this that the 
Chinese coolie will not bear comparison fora 
moment with his Japanese protowype as a jinré- 
Aisha drawer. The difference is very singular. 
ated in a jéurékisha with a Japanese between 
the shafts, you feel that the man has complete 
control of the vehicle and are at once delighted 
by his dexterous and muscular management of 
it, as well as by the agility which enables him 
to keep the upper part of his body perfectly 
steady however violently he exercises the lower. 
But with a Chinese drawer the case is quite dif- 
ferent. He never appears to have the jinrihé- 
sha completely in hand, and every step he takes 
gives his fare a nasty, springiess jolt. The im- 
pression conveyed is that the jenrikisha is run- 
ning with him, not he with the frari&/sha. Col- 
lisions and other accidents depend to a great 
extent, of course, on the degree of control which 
the coolie possesses over his jrnrrkisha, and it 
is not atall surprising that mishaps occur much 
more frequently in China than in Japan, 









































PARLIAMENTARY TACTICS. 
Mosr of the greater political parties represented 
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in the Diet have been for some time engaged in 
the so-called “investigation of political busi 
ness,” the object aimed at being to collect data 
for suggesting reforms in the various Depart- 
ments of State. The Hokumin-no-Tomo de- 
clares that the method hitherto followed has 
been in every case erroneous and futile. The 
Committees of Investigation of each party have 
compiled their reports by means of facis and 
statistics supplied to them by the Authorities in 
response their application, Seeing that 
officials are sure not to furnish to outsiders 
facts favourable to the latter’s view, the Tokyo 
periodical ridicules the notion of compiling re- 
ports on such a basis. If any politician should 
be hold enough to attack the Government on 
the strength of documents containing such 
materials, he will only make himself ridicul- 
ous, Rather than follow a method so un 
sophisticated our contemporary advises pglitical 
parties to seek facts and_ statistics from the Go- 
vernment after the opening of the Diet, in virtue 
of the powers given to members by the Con- 
stiiution,” Information elicited in the later 
manner may also be imperfect, but no other 
method is equally practical and effective. The 
Tokyo journal further warns the various political 
parties as well as the Government not to expect 
much from the first session of the Diet. A 
good general always endeavours to concentrate 
his forces ou the weakest point in the enemy's 
lines. Similarly, the parties in the opposition 
ought not in the first few sessions to distribute 
their energy over a wide area of political busi- 
ness. ‘The more extended the area cf discussion 
the more advantage will be possessed by the 
Government. Consequently the Kokumin te- 
commends that the opposition should select a 
few vital questions, and devote their whole 
atiention to the discussion of them, ‘They 
will thus be able to bring their effective strength 
tobear on the Authorities, In order to follow 
such a course of policy, the parties ought 
each to fix upon a few suitable members to be 
their respective spokesmen in the Diet, since it 
is to be feared that the inexperience of most of 
the representatives, and their eagerness to speak, 
may seriously interfere with the success of the 
line of tactics just mapped out. The next thing 
that political parties ‘are advised to do, is 
io open negotiations among themselves with 
reference to particular bills under discussion ; 
advice supplemented by the corollary that they 
should be forbearing towards one another and 
endeavour to moderate the animosity now exis 
ing between them. The Xokumin writes, in 
fact, as though the overthrow of the Government 
were the main purpose to be achieved by the 
various political parties, and probably that view 
of the situation is not far mistaken. 
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DR. AND MRS. HEPBURN, 
Tue golden wedding of two of Japan’s oldest 
and most esteemed foreign residents constituted, 
as was well pointed out in the address presented 
to Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn on Monday evening, 
an occasion of a most unique character. The 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of one’s 
wedding day is permitted to but fewin any part 
of the world, and naturally toa very small num- 
ber in the Far East. When to the rarity of 
the event, is added equally rare respect and 
warm personal esteem based on an experience 
of upwards of thirty years, the occasion assumes 
features which compel commemoration and al- 
most necessarily engender enthusiasm. The 
action of the residents of this port therefore in 
presenting an address to Dr.and Mrs. Hepbarn 
calls forth no surprise. The address was signed 
on behalf of the community by Messrs. Wilkin, 
E. B. Watson, Gay, Jas. Walter, Keil, Grosser, 
Dumelin, N. F. Smith, Rev, Mr. Loomis, and 
Rev. Dr. Meacham; and was presented in the 
evening, at which time the greater number of 
Yokohama residents at least availed of the 
opportunity of calling to. offer their con- 
gratulations and respects. The address ran 
as follows :—We are here as the Representatives 
of this Community generally, wishing to honour 
this occasion as one unique, we believe, in the 
history of this Settlement, and especially in that 
this day witnesses the welding of that golden 
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band which half a century of love and happiness 
in wedded life has been daily forging for you. 
Receive, we beg of you, at our hands, these 
small tokens of the respect, esteem, and affec- 
tion which is felt for you by us all. ‘There are 
thirty years and more to bear their witness to 
vour walk and conversation amongst us, and it 
is on their testimony that we are bold to declare 
our high appreciation of your blameless lives, 
your untiring labours as Christian missionaries, 
your works and labours of love towards all men. 
‘Yhere are, besides, thousands of Japanese, ay 
tens of thousands who, Dr. Hepburn, must bear 
in their hearts a grateful recollection of your 
skill as a physician, and your kindness as a 
fellow man; while Japanese and joreigners 
alike owe to you the first Dictionary of the 
language of this land; a splendid work, 
the fruit of years of hard toil, as we know, 
and the benefits of which caunot be estimated. 
Of y8ur other incessant labours in a like 
field, hidden by your modesty from many 
eyes—we might go on to speak; much more 
we might say, but, that we be not further bur- 
densome to you, We will conclude, dear friends, 
with the hearty wish that gentle time may ripen 
the gold of to-day into the glistening diamonds 
of an added twenty-five years; and in a happy 
old age, the good fight finished, the course ful- 
filled with joy, you may pass to receive that 
amaranthine crown, which the hand of time can 
never touch, and where labour shall be rest, 
and where joy in the presence of the Master you 
serve shall be your full reward.” In presenting 
it, Mr, Wilkin stated that he had been privileged 
to act as spokesman for the many friends who 
desired to mark the occasion by a small presenta- 
tion, and that being entitled to claim to be among 
Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn’s oldest friends he had 
not hesitated to accept the honour. Mr. Wilkin 
regretted that the satisfaction of placing before 
them that night what the community had to 
offer was out of the question, the secret 
of the approach of the happy event having 
been too well kept. He consequently had 
to content himself with the bare announce- 
ment that some of their friends bad desired 
to secure something lasting, something that 
might be a memento of the occasion, that 
might remain as a souvenir, to be handed on as 
an heirloom. Others had thought to place in Dr. 
Hepburn’s hands a small purse of money to be 
disposed of by him as he might think best. In 
conclusion, Mr. Wilkin referred to the very 
general wish to put on record the sentiments 
entertained, which wish bad found expression 
in the address, Dr, Hepburn, who was visibly 
affected by the unmistakeable evidences of affec- 
tion and warm regard, acknowledged with 
characteristic brevity and in the simplest terms 
the marked honour paid him and his dear wile, 
and expressed his gratitude at having, as it ap- 
peared, in some degree made the lives of some 
of their fellow creatures brighter and happier. 
Disclaiming with customary modesty having 
done anything more than his simple duty, the 
venerable Doctor avowed the thankfulness he 
and Mrs. Hepburn felt to their Heavenly Father 
for the opportunities afforded them’ in. the 
course of the many years they had spent in the 
East. The reception, whi was attended by 
the majority whose engagements permitted 
them to be present, was in the evening sub- 
sequent to the presentation of the address, ren= 
dered additionally interesting by the reading 
of an original poem, composed expressly for 
the occasion by Mrs. Hepburn’s sister, a 
dent of the capital. When we add that the 
piece was read by Mrs. Rice, we say that noth- 
g was lacking in its rendition 






































,WSPAPER COMPANIES AND RUMOUR 
Ir is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that the 
proceedings of the newspaper syndicates in 
Yokohama, having caused considerable perplex 
ity to the forcign residents themselves, should 
have puzzled the Japanese also, ‘The first syn- 
dicate formed seems to have been resolutely 
bent upon one object and one object only, 
namely, the acqnisition of a newspaper. Its 
members were determined to have a journal of 
their own. If they could not obtain one of the 
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papers already in existence, they talked of start- 
ing a new one; a contingency which would 
either have involved its projectors in consider- 
able Joss, or led to the disappearance of one of 
the rival journals. Yokohama, parily fro charit- 
able considerations, supports three papers, but 
would assuredly decline to be burdened with 
four. Happily, however, the experiment has 
been avoided; the Japan Gazefle has come 
into the possession” of the syndicate. They 
tried with some persistence and a great deal of 
good nature to purchase the Fupan Herald, 
and even. went so far, it is said, as to offer a 
sum far in excess of what that newspaper 
would bring in the open market. Indeed, they 
stretched the limits of kindness to the extent 
of making this offer without being permitted 
to take stock of the object of traflic or to ascer- 
tain its financial condition by the ordinary pro- 
cess of examining the ledgers. Still an arrange- 
ment could not be effected, and recourse was 
accordingly had to the Fapan Gazelte, the pro- 
prietor of which proved mote amenable to reason 
and more appreciative of a good offer, It 
might have been inferred from this that the 
owner of the Mera/d did not wish to part with 
his property, but that such was not the case is 
now proved by. public announcement to the 
effect that another syndicate has been formed 
for the purchase of the Herald, and that the re- 
quired sum has been nearly subscribed. Such 
proceedings, being very difficult to reconcile 
with any ordinary business hypothesis, astonish 
outsiders and have set the tongue of con- 
jectare wagging busily. The Koko Shimbun 








—the newly appointed organ of the Constitu- 
tional Liberais—probably ‘takes the cake” 
for inventive genius. It publishes a tale, 
with all the local colouring required to enlist 
credence, to the effect that the original scheme 
of purchasing the Herald was nothing more 
or less than a bit of sharp and shady prac- 
tice. The real owners of that journal, it says, 
were Messrs. Pinn and Lowder, but, the Herald 
being the most insignificant of the journals 
published in Yokohama, the task of support- 
ing it proved very difficult. Accordingly, the 
syndicate scheme was evolved, the secret object 
being to induce people to put up money by 
means of which the newspaper was to be ostensi- 
bly purchased by a syndicate as an anti-revision 
organ, whereas in reality it should be a case of 
one proprietor buying from the other, thus pro- 
viding funds to support the impecunious journal 
without disturbing its ownership or alicring its 
complexion, Messrs. Fraser, Shand, Kingdon, 
and Litchfield and the rest, writes the Aho 
Shimbun, discovering this plot, were inuch 
incensed, Where on earth our Tokyo coutem- 
porary h such a cock-and-buil story we 
cannot conceive. Of course there is nota syllable 
of truth init, but its character is such that it 
can scarcely be passed over in silence, and we 
presume thatsteps will be taken to makethe Kose 
Shimbun publish an empbatic contradiction, 
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Apart from silly canards, however, there are 
some features of this movement which invite 
consideration, In the first place it is abandantly 
evident that a number of British residents of 
Yokohama have come to the conclusion that 
their views are not satisfactorily represented by 
the local foreign press. We have never our 
selves pretended to be entirey in accord with 
these gentlemen's opinions. It is pretty certain 
that if the atmosphere of mud hitherto envelop- 
ing and obscuring all controversy in Yokohama 
could be cleared away, the difference between 
our ideas and those of our so-called opponents 
would be found to be infinitesimal, Bat for the 
present that difference appears to be consider- 
able, and we can fully appreciate their desire to 
have a journal of their own which shall set forth 
their case moderately and courteously, without 
recourse to the suicidal weapons of slander and 
abuse. Our local contemporaries, however, 
have always claimed to be the mouthpieces of 
jthe conservative side, and their claim is now 
| disavowed in the most practical and emphatic 
jmanner. The men whom they pretend to have 
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represented are putting up a substantial sum 
for the purpose of buying them out, and en- 
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trusting to other hands the functions they have 
so ill discharged. The question is not one of 
dollars and cents. The members of the syndi- 
cates must be pretty well aware that as ant - 
ment their scheme is decidedly unpromising. 
They are willing to pay roundly, however, for 
journals of a different class, and the newspapers 











concerned must swallow ‘the unsavoury pill, 
happily well gilded to expedite the process. 
* 
ote 


The second interesting feature of the case 
is that the reconstituted newspapers are to be 
the property of syndicates. A 
journal is, of course, a perfectly possible 
arrangement from a purely commercial point of 
view. Provided that the conduct of the journal 
and the moulding of its policy are left entirel y 
in the hands of one or two members of the As- 
sociation, the remainder confining themselves to 
drawing dividends or paying deficits and promot- 
ing the circulation of the paper, there need be 
no difficulty whatever in carrying out the scheme. 
But is that the programme contemplated by the 
recently formed syndicates? We scarcely think 
so. Considering the time and the circumstances 
of the case, it seems pretty plain that the object 
of the syndicates isto have organs of their own ; 
vehicles for expressing their political opinions 
rather than mere pecuniary investments. if 
every subscriber looks forward to advocacy 
which shall express and support his particular 
views, it will be necessary to procure editors 
of remarkably receptive and versatile a 
However, the Yokohama folks are.emine 
practical. They will probably appreciate the 
ditiiculty of adapting a journal to. numerous 
shades of opinion, and will end by placing their 
new acquisitions on a purely business footing, 
which is the only conceivable way of conducting 
a newspaper with a number of owners, all of 
whom possess and may claim to exercise equal 
functions of control and directorship. 

«*s 

The third featare of the movement is that it 
seems to establish the existence of a division in 
the camp of the men who have made themselves 
most conspicuous for activity and resoluteness 
of opinion in Yokohama, Originally there was 
talk of only one syndicate and one newspaper, 
but now there are two Richmouds in the field. 
It is hardly conceivable that both can be fighting 
in the same cause and ander the same banner. 
Indeed, ramours are abroad which suggest that 
the remodelled journals are likely to commence 
their career in a mood of considerable mutual 
hostility. If anyone were in the happy posi- 
tion of a wholly unconcerned spectator. he 
might derive much amusement from the deve- 
lopments of this episode in Yokohama’s history. 
There were points of an interesting and startling 
character in the proceedings of the-celebrated 
meeting of September the trib. Respectable 
residents were betrayed, on that occasion, into 
voting by acclaim resolutions which meant what 
they were not intended tomean and didn't mean 
what they ought to have meant. Had we no 
fear of being accused of profanity we shuuld be 
tempted to call it the Miserere Meeting, ior truly 
its record might be summed up in the frankest 
phrase of that penitent chant, “ we have left un- 
done the things that we ought to have done, and 
we have done that which we ought not to have 
done, and there is no health in us.” But the meet 
ing appearsto have been only the opening scene 
of the performance. | Perhaps the fault was that 
the proceedings were too well arranged. People 
were not allowed to speak who had many things 
tosay. Perhaps, again, the distinction acquired 
by those who did speak fired others to seek 
similar publicity. At all events, whether re- 
pressed energy or fine emulation be the mo- 
tive cause, the worthy citizens of this usually 
business-like and sober Settlement have been 
seized with a mania for acquiring platforms 
from which to address the public. They have 
put up some fifty thousand dollars to pro- 
cure two newspapers, and possibly if, the 
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seizure spreads they may seek to gain. pos 
of 


session of the columns the third also. 
There is a tide in the affairs of journals as im 
those of individuals, though whatlunay influence 


sets it flowing, we are at a loss toconceive. In 
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this instance it has Cast up some golden drift 
on the barren shores of our local contemporaries, 
and asa loyal confrere we should wish them 
hearty joy did we not observe that this news- 
paper quest has had the unhappy effect of 
desteoying the harmony that marked the Miserere 
Meeting. The house is divided against itself, 
and we can only trust that the proverbial sequel 
of that condition does not await it. Of course 
it would have been contrary to the fitness of 
things that concord should have been preserved 
in connection, however remote, with two journals 
which, from the opening day of their eminent 
career, showed that the law of their existence 
was to tear each other to pieces under pretence 
of fighting for a common cause. Yet fate dealt 
unkindly with the Settlement when it decreed 
that the reign of discord should be inaugurated 
by an apparent birth of public spirit and un- 
animity. “ Men are the sport of circumstances.” 
Something always comes between them and 
their happiness, Perhaps it ought to have been 
foreseen that the continuity of Yokohaima’s evil 
genius would have been preserved, and that the 
two journals which had made the community 
assist at a spectacle of dirt-throwing and verbal 
horse-play for twenty years, were deslined to 
extend their baleful influence even at the mo- 
ment when their radical reform had been 
generally agreed upon. 





























A CHINESE CRITIC ON MISSIONARIES. 
We take the following from the CAfnese Times: 
—" A very remarkanle paper has just come into 
our hands. Itis an exceedingly brief essay on 
«Missionary Methods’ with letter to Dr. 
Faber, by a Cantonese named Ho-cheang, who 
is described by Dr. Chalmers (the translator) 
as ‘a slender young man of thirty, who gained 
the degree of A’sfu-I'saé at thirteen, and has 
spent his time subsequently in the pursuit of 
knowledge.’ The paper was written with a view 
to the Missionary Conference at Shanghai, but 
the original miscarried and never reached 
destination. That now published is a copy 
It is a great pity that such an important con- 
tribution did not reach the Conference, as it 
contains the very essence of what the Mis- 
sionaries are striving after, and offers most 
valuable suggestions, *There is no beiter way 
of preaching than to attack the things that are 
obscure, by the way of the things that are clear 
to the hearers,’ says this thoughtful writer, 
whose tract is divided into four sections. One 
of these is headed ‘ Recognising the Root,” and 
we quote it entire as a specimen of the Author's 
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manner :—Everything has its root and its 
branches, and the business of propagating 
Christianity is no exception, The heart and 


the affections within are the root, which should 
be of paramouut importance. The forms and 
institutions withont are the branches, which 
may be made light of. The great bane of 
China is disobedience of the laws of God. 
Hence greed and corruption thrive together. 
Hence treachery and lying grow rank. Hence 
iniquity and ingratitude masquerade hand in 
hand. In predthing, by all means come down 
upon these things with the light of God—make 
them afraid by the words of retribution—send 
conviction home to them by holding up the 
facts, Visiting the graves and sacrificing to the 
wooden representatives of the dead, mean in 
China feelings of humanity and_piety, opposed 
to iniquity and ingratitude, Tt is here that the 
people show, although their hearts are corrupt, 
the possibility as it were of being brought back 
unto obedience to God's law. For these things, 
although in their outward aspect alien to the 
Christian religion, yet in the spirit of them are 
an integral part of it. Do not Europeans 
cherish, and cleanse, and adorn the portraits 
and tombs of their fathers, by reason of their 
love and longing for them? They even re- 
verently offer to them fragrant flowers; and 
only stop short of bowing down and worshipping 
them. It is only in their outward forms and 
institutions that they di 

















fer here from Chinese. 
Tf preachers do not recognise the root of the 
matter, and waste their breath in railing at the 
wooden fetiches and sepulchral sacrifices of 
the Chinese, their hearers, who do not care to 
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search into the reason of such discourse, na- 
Hiurally concluse that Jesus encourages peopie | 
to be ingrate and iniquitous, and that His reli-| 
gion should on no account be followed. ‘That 
uumane men should be thus slandered is surely 
much to be 4 sed, Therefore I say, * Would | 
that preachers aiways recognised the root?’ 

















TERSCMAR’S CONCERT. 

Thx farewell coucertin Yokohama of Professor 
Terschak and Madame Schuller took place on 
Monday in the Public Hall. There was a fairly 
large audience, indeed the house considerably 
exceeded expectations remembering the number 
of public entertainments that havetaken place re- 
cently. The programme, too, was certainly not} 
niakind to draw mere idlers. The concert} 
began with the Grand Sonata for flute and piano 
composed by the Professor in this country, the 
andante part of which was specially beauti- 
ial and evoked the most hearty plaudits. A 
Reverie of Schumaun’s, played by a string party 
consisting of Messrs. Kaufmann (rst violin), 
Ramseger (2nd violin), Rausch (tenor violin), 
Enthoven (1st cello) and Crane (2nd cello) came 
nest, and, though all too short, took the fancy 
of the audience so much, being rendered under 
the Professui’s leadership with infinite taste 
and expression, that a repeat had to be conced- 
ed. A Fantasie on the Japanese songs “ Hana 
Kurabe” and “Sakura” (the latter of which 
was particularly beautiful) and an Intermezzo, 
both the comp sition m this country of the maes- 
tro, were then rendered by flute and piano, Atier 
the intermezzo, the bright and sparkling notes 
of which could with difficulty be banished from 
the ears of the audience, Madame Schuller 

rendered with her wonted brilliance of execution 
two pieces of Mendelssohn (* Frublinglied” 
and “Spinnerlied,” and a valse de concert 
named “ Plaisir du Soire,” by Terschak. For his 
“Rhapsodie Russ, No. 2” composed during 
his stay in this country—a number abounding in 
passages of the most delicate beauty, the dis 

linguished flautist. was recalled, The second 
part was introduced by a-** Meditation " (by Ter- 
sctak) for strings and harp, in which the party 
above mentioned re-appeared, with Madame 
Schuller at the piano in place of the absent 
string part. This fine number, rendered with 
rare power and precision, was followed by 
a piano solo (Liszt's transcription of the 
“Procession of the Guests to the Wartzbarg” 
March from Wagnei’s ' Tannbanser"), a 
work replete with grand and massive pass 
ages, and offering an ample field for the dis 
play of Madame Schuller’s unique skill and 
power, The next number was a composition 
of the maste Concert Allegro (Op. 147)” 
chiefly marked by the lovely bird-like notes 
of the flute, and the coacert was brought 
to a close with the Grand Imperial Turkish 
March (specially composed for the Sultan. by 
the Professor), which, including as it does, the 
fine National Anthem, the Grand March, and a 
final hymn, proved as a four hands perform- 
ancea grand and lofiy piece. The concert 
in all respects a rare treat to lovers of music, 





















































COUNT ITO AND THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
UPPER HOUSE. 
Iris scarcely necessary to say that Count Ito's 
consent to return to active political life as Pre- 
sident of the House of Peers is heartily well- 
comed by the vernacular press. The rehs 
Nicht Shimbun is conspicuously emphatic in 
itsapproval and congratwations. — Ltpronounces 
Count Ito to be unquestionably the best qualified 
statesman of the day to discharge the duties of 
this important post, since he possesses : 
essentials of dignity and popularity (762), ability | 
and knowledge (ch/shéé:) and wisdom and 1¢- 
solution combined with impartiality (somes 
kadan). Passing from this flattering eulogy of | 
the new President, the Mead Nich? observes 
that the assembly over which he called to 



































preside does not consist of effete and incapable 
of 


nobles but of active men, some young and 
highly educated according to Western standards, | 
some possessing ripe leyishitive experience ace 
quired in the Senate and other responsible posi- 
tions, some eloquent and of tried capacity as 
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statesmen. The man who directs the debates 
of such an assembly at a time when the Con- 
stitution is to receive its first: practical interpre- 
tauon, and when parliamentary precedents are 
to be established for the guidance of future 
Houses, must possess qualifications such as few 
can boast. Public opinion pointed unmistakably 
to Count Ito, and is correspondingly gratified by 
his consent to serve. At the same time, it is 
understood that the Count has stipulated not to 
be required to occupy the post for the full term 
of Seven years contemplated by the Constitution. 
He accepted the office with much reluctance, 
and the Emperor has graciously consented to 
release him at the end of the first Diet’s life, 
namely, after four years. Doubts have been 
pressed in some quarters on the subject of this 
question of time, since the terms of the Constitu- 
uion are explicit, but it is plain that the purpose 
of the Constitution is to fix a superior limit of 
time for the President’s appointment, not to 
compel him to serve throughout the whole of 
that period. The Mcht Nicht Shimbun fur- 
ther thinks that, failing Count Yanagiwara, no 
better selection could have been made for the 
Vice-Presidency than Count Higashikuze, for in 
addition to a record of distinguished service, that 
noblemen is remarkable forstately courtesy, calm- 
ness of judgment, and candour of disposition, 























PERSONAL. 
Tue appointment of Count Higashikuze to the 
post of Vice-President of the House of Peers 
was unexpected, Count Yanagiwara having 
been generally spoken of in connection with that 
post. In fact it is reported that Count Yanagi- 
wara had been offered the position ; but as he 
declined it, the appointment fell to Count 
Higasbikuze. He is one of the famous Auge 
who provoked the anger of the Tokugawa Go- 
vernment and fled to Choshu. Since then hi 
name has been inseparably connected with the 
restoration of power to the Imperial House, and 
is consequently yery popular among the nobles. 





* * * 

Mr, Hoshi Téru has returned from his recent 
travels in Europe aud America. For a time it 
was alittle doubiful whether he would join the 
Constitutional Liberal party. But he bas at last 
ieclared himself for that party, and itis reported 
that he will contribute articles to ils new organs, 


the Fiyu Shimbun and the Koko Shinbun. 
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Mr. Mori Tokinosuke, member of the Diet 
fora district in the suburbs of the capital, has 
been acquitted of the principal-charge of em- 
bezzlement preferred against him, but he has 
been judged guilty of having unlawfully appro- 
priated for his private use certain articles en- 
rusted to his custody, As the consequence of 
this judgment of the preliminary court, Messrs. 
Hatoyama, Tsunoda, and otners, who had been 
privately canvassing in the district to fill the ex- 
pected vacancy, are reported to have redoubled 
their efforts to win the good opinion of the voter 

as 

It has been regretted by everybody thatan un- 
iortunate episode, which’ we need not again refer 
to here, induced Mr, Fukuchi, formerly editor 
of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, to stand aside 
from public affairs aud lead a retired and private 
life. There are indications, however, that he is 
slowly emerging from his temporary obscurity. 
Atthe last meeting of the Elocutional Society, 
he delivered a lecture on the subject of the r 
lation between polities and learning. It would 
be a loss to the country were a man of his poli- 
tical experience and literary capacity to remain 
permanently in the inactive obscurity to which 
be thought it expedient to consign bimself after 
the celebrated investigation of 1889 























CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
Tue Keisaé Zasshi of the 25th ultimo has an 
interesting article on the dilemma in which the 
Christians find themselves in relation to the 
probable alliance between Buddhists and the 
new Conservative party now in process of orga- 
nization, The conservative reaction—says our 
contemporary—whicl set in some years ago, is 
about to cul:minate in the formation of a formid- 
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able political party embodying the principles of 
the above movement. It being the rooted 
topinion of Japanese Conservatives that Chris- 
ianity is fundamentally opposed to the prin- 
ciples of loyalty and filial piety,—the cardinal 
principles of the national polity,—the growing 
power of the Conservatives cannot but tell 
severely upon the position of the Christians. 
The danger in which the latter now find them- 
selves is, continues the Tokyo journals, still more 
increased by the probable alliance between the 
Buddhists and the new party. Under these 
circumstances, what course of policy are the 
Christians to pursue? Will they ally themselves 
with some of the parties opposed to the Hoshu- 
fo. Or will they strictly maintain a neutral 
position in politics, and cope unaided with what. 
ever opposition they may enconnter from the 
new party? Our contemporary puts so much 
confidence in their practical sense, that it 
cannot but think that they will follow the 
latter line of action. The Keizar Zasshi, 
by way of substantiating its prediction as to 
the future attitude of Christians, refers to 
an incident that took place some time ago at 
the residence of a certain Count at Takanawa. 
The latter—it is scarcely necessary to say that 
Count Goto is meant—invited to dinner several 
distinguished Christians, including Messrs. 
Kimara Kumaji and Uyemura Masahisa. In 
the course of conversation the Count spoke of 
the importance of extending Government pa- 
tronage to Christianity, whereupon his guests, i! 
is said, unanimously deprecated the idea of 
mixing up religion and politics. At the same 
time our contemporary, while entertaining no 
doubt as the course of policy which the majority 
of leading Christians will pursue, is apprehen- 
sive lest among the bulk of the believers some 
may be scared by the opposition of the Con- 
servatives and Buddhists into an alliance with a 
political party. The Tokyo journal, therefore, 
thinks it important that leading Christians 
should take measures to prevent any such fatal 
step on the part of their fellow-believers, for 
should they once combine with any party, they 
would have to identify themselves and their re- 
ligion with the fate of that party. 











* *. 

It seems to usa very significant proof of the 
mood of the Japanese public towards Christianity 
that advice 50 excellent as the above should be 
tendered by a journal like the Kerzaé Zasshé. 
There is no mistaking the fact that the sym- 
pathy of the Xefza/ Zassht is with the Christians, 
and that it desires to see them adopt a course 
conducive tp the good of their cause. 


“THE JAPAN ECHO.” 

We have received the prospectus of a new jour- 
nal, the issue of which commences to-day. It 
istobecalled the Fapan Echo. The publisher 
is M. Salabelle, a journalist of experience, and 
the editor is believed to be Mr. J. Murdock, of 
the Higher Middle School. The paper is to be 
illustrated, chiefly by the pencil of M. Bigot, an 
artist of undoubted talent who is pledged, we 
understand, to abstain from caricatures, a species 
of delineation with which the public has learned 
to associate his name. The Zcho will ap- 
pear fortnightly. Here is what the prospectus 
promises :— 


The main object of the publication will be to give a full, 
fair, and impartial view of eve’ y topic of interest handled 
hy the foreign and vernacular p-ess during the fortnight 
As every question has two sides, and most have more, it 
will be the aim of the Ecko tw reproduce the gist of every 
thing of consequence published during the preceding four- 
teen days, iespective of the stand-point assumed by the 
While especial attention will be devoted to the 
lish Papers of the Treaty Ports and the seven (7) 
leading slailies of Tokyo, space from time ta time will also 
be found for items of interest cropping up in the smaller 
vernacular prints, and in the magazines. In short, the 
Ecio will sim at being an accurate reflex of all shades of 
Japanese Public pinion 

In addition to this it will also contain a large amount of 
criginal matter, consisting of Leading Articles, Editorial 
Nates, Written Sketches, Interviews, sporting and Society 
Gossip. 

A Faporeant feature of the paper will be the appearance 
of Signed Articles on subjects of comtemporary interest by 
the leaders of thought in Japan 



































Itis of course our duty to wish success to this, 
new venture, but we feel that the wish must) 
sound rather empty. There is nothing that 
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we can discover to warrant the addition of 
another journal to the already over-filled list. 
If the pictorial side of the E'chd is developed 
sufficiently to give ita special interest, the cost 
of publication must be increased ont of all pro- 
portion to the field of enterprise. ‘The price of 
subscription is announced ai the very high rate 
of 75 sen per copy. ‘Two hundred subscribers 
—a very liberal estimate—would therefore 
signify an income of only three thousand six 
hundred ye, and if this could be increased to 
six thousand by means of advertisements, the 
proprietors might congratulate themselves. How 
are the expeuses of printing and paper, as well 
as the remuneration to editor, manager, artists, 
and engravers to be defrayed out of a possible 
income of five hundred yer monthly? 





THE YOKOHMAMA LOCAL PRESS. 
Tue Nichi Nicht Shimbun contains a very 
precise account of the doings now going on in 
Yokohama with reference to the local press. It 
seems sufficiently interesting to translate verb. 
tim, with the exception of the opening part, which 
consists chiefly of compliments to the Zapan 
Mail and may therefore be omitted :—‘ The 
Jupan Herald and Gasetle make it arule toauiack 
everything Japanese whether it be good or bad, 
and are in direct opposition to the Japan Mail. 
Recently, when British merchants organised the 
anti-revision meeting, it came to be recognised 
that a journalistic organ to express the views of 
the agitators was necessary. Accordingly steps 
were taken to purchase the Hera/d and Gazelfe. 
Men of means among the English merchants, 
in concert with Mr, Lowder, bought the Gaseffe 
for fifty thousand yen, of which twenty thousand 
was paid by the shareholders and thirty thous- 
and was held by Mr. Anglin, the previous pro- 
prietor. The programme is that Mr. W. Dening 
is to be engaged as editor with a salary of five 
hundred yen per mensem, and that Mr. Anglin 
will be Manager with a salary of three hundred. 
Mr, Anglin was originally a soldier in the Eng- 
lish army, after which he became a compositor 
in the office of the Zapan Times, and subsc- 
quently acquired possession of the Japan 
Gaselte. Mr. Dening is well known in connec- 
tion with lectures deliverd by him. He is 
neither an unfair nor a prejudiced person, and 
being a man of scholarly attainments, a journal 
in his hands will not be dishonest or partial, 
nor will it indiscriminately attack everything 
Japanese. But as the newspaper is to be an 
anti-revision organ, we regret to think that it 
will of necessity be opposed to our country’s 
fair demands. We fear also that Mr, Dening 
may forfeit the respect hitherto felt for him by 
the Japanese, There is another party opposed. 

















to on of procedure adopted by the 
Gazette syndicate. This party, determined not 
to be beaten, has resolved to purchase the 


Herald for a sum of twenty-five thousand yen 
Messrs. ————, » and Brooke are 
the chief promoters and managers of this syn- 
dicate, and Mr. Murdock, a teacher in the 
Upper Middle School, is expected to be editor. 
The paper will be a rival of the Gase/le, but 
like the latter will be an organ of the anti- 
revisionists. Mr. Murdock is a very vehement 
controversialist, and a writer who uses exceed- 
ingly strong language. It is hard to say what 
length he may go to in discussion, “If he 
adopted the side of justice and fairness, his 
writing would carry much weight, but should 
he lend his pen to partiality and advance un- 
just views, he will ulumately find society shut 
against him, and will prove his own evil genins. 
The event must soon be determined, and we 
invite our readers to watch the two newspapers 
carefully.” 




















* 
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In the next issue of the same journal the 
following letter appeared over the signature of 
Mr. Murdock :—* Sir—In_ the miscellaneous 
articles of your issue of yesterday, under the 
heading *‘ Changes in the English local press of 
Yokohama,’ there appears a statement to the 
effect that Mr. Murdock of the Upper Middle 
School is to hecome editor of the Zapan Herald 
This statement is without foundation, and as it 
greatly concerns the reputation (meigi ui kaka- 








ru Roto ittate omoku soro)-of the Upper Middle 
School and of myself, | beg that yon will pub. 
lish this letter and contradict the statement, so 
far as it relates to me, in your issue of to-morrow. 
Tam, &., J. Murdock.” It is perhaps fortunace 
for Mr. Murdock that this opportunity has been 
afforded him to correct a rumour very gene. 
Jrally believed by the foreign residents. For 
several days it has been matter of com. 
mon talk that Mr. Murdock was likely to be 
the new editor of the Fapan Herald, an} 
his denial in the columns of the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun will be a surprise to many. We tail, 
however, to apprehend in what respect such a 
rumour can reflect upon either Mr. Murdock or 
the School where he teaches at present. If we 
are not mistaken Mr. Murdock was connected 
with journalism before coming to Japan, and 
his return to that occupation would be perfectly 
natural. Further, if this ramour seems w call 
for emphatic contradiction in the interests of 
the Upper Middle School, the same regard for 
his position ought surely to have restrained Mr. 
Murdock from’ writing and publishing sacha 
work as ‘‘ The adventures of Don Juan's Grand- 
son in Japan,” which is the title, if we remem. 
ber rightly, of a volume of doggrel verse, some 
pars of which so far exceed the limits of pro- 
priety as to be a disgrace at once to its author 
and its publisher. 











ee 


Speaking of these things, we may mention 
that according to current rumour the scheme 
of purchasing and reconstituting the Japan 
Herald has been abandoned. The circum- 
stances under which the project came into exist- 
ence were of such a nature that we found much 
difficulty in crediting its consummation, and are 
notat all surprised to learn that more prudent 
and business-like counsels have prevailed. The 
Japan Gaselte, in the hands of the company 
Which has acquired it, may prove a pecuniary 
success aud will certainly be a jonrnal creditable 
to the Settlement. But another local newspap 
in the possession of a rival company would 
have been quite in excess of the situation. Pro- 
bably, if the truth were known, it would he dis- 
covered that neither business nor politics had so 
large an influence in this matter of the Yapan 
Herald as charity. It would be difficult to find 
a community where the dictates of kindness and 
friendly fellowship count for so much as they 
do with the people of Yokohama, The Yapan 
Herald, after all, has fought, for many years, 
according to its lights, a. battle with which 
several of the foreign residents believe Wem 
selves to be associated. Of its fashion ot figh 
ing, the less said the better. People good- 
naturedly forget the fashion, and, remembering 
only the fact, are not content that the Jerald 
should be entirely passed over by the rain 
of golden plums which the excitement of the 
hour has shaken from our little local firma 
ment. The proverbial impartiality of that 
celestial moisture, which falls alike on the 
evil and on the good, would be violate’ by 
such a one-sided contingency. Charity, how 
ever, has a limit, prudence, .and Yokolama 
is primarily a place of business. 

















2 + * 

There is another point which deserves © be 
noted. It is the Méché Nicht Shimbun's con- 
clusion that the Zapan Gazeffe under its new 
management will be an anti-revision organ. We 
are bound to admit that very good grounds exist 
for confusion in respect of this matter. To 
Japanese observers it may well seem that anll- 
ievision and anti-revision only must be the 
policy of the paper. But there stands in the "ay 
of this inference the fact that the principal pro 
moter of the newspaper scheme has distinctly 
declared himself to» be not an_anti-revisionist 
but a pro-revisionist, and has gone so far as © 
assert that every sensible person must adit 
Japan's claims to a modification of the terms of 
ihe present Treaties. The only issue likely © 
be raised by the re-constituted Zapan Gusile 
will relate to the terms of revision, concerns 
which there is plenty of room for differences of 
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possible benefit to all parties, the Japanese in- 
cluded. Instead of a species of hoarding for 
the unbridled exhibition of every kind of slander, 
venom, and vulgarity, we shall have a moderate, 
just, and courteous journal, often critical per- 
haps and sometimes opposed to the projects of 
the Japanese Government and people, but al- 
ways fair, honest, and polite. It will be like 
breathing fresh air after living in an atmosphere 
of mud and dust, and the effect upon the rela- 
tions between Japanese and foreigners cannot 
fail to be most beneficial. We do not think 
that there is the least danger of Mr. Dening’s for- 
feiting Japanese respect : he is much more likely 
to establish a new title to Japanese gratitude. 


THE NEWSPAPER PROSECUTIONS. 

ANoTHER curious feature of the newspaper pro- 
secutions undertaken by the Authorities in con- 
sequence of the publication of the Memorial 
from the Kansei politicians to the Minister Pre- 
sident of State, is that the Osaka Nichi Nichi 
has been acquitied. The printer and publisher 
of that journal were summoned before the 
Osaka Correctional Court on the 27th ultimo 
and charged with re-producing the Memorial 
from the columns of the Choya Shimbun. The 
judge was Mr. Yoshida, the Public Prosecutor 
Mr. Takano, and the advocate for the accused, 
Mr. Ogura. Tt appears that the newspaper was 
arraigned under Article 32 of the Press Regula- 
tions, which interdicts ‘the publication of ar- 
ticles calculated to disturb the institutions of 
the Government. The Court held that as 
the matter on which the prosecution based 
its charge was merely reproduced from another 
newspaper, it did not come within the scope 
of the article, which referred only to original 
articles. We need scarcely say that this 
judgment, diametrically opposed as it is to 
the verdicts of the ‘Tokyo and other Courts, has. 
given rise to much comment by the vernacular 
press. The Michi Nichi Shimbun is con- 
spicuously critical. It avers that, so far from 
imagining the obnoxious memorial to be at 
all likely to disturb the Constitution, the Tokyo 
journals regarded it as iting matter for ridicule, 
When, therefore, wholesale prosecutions were 
instituted, it was feared that the Government 
had committed a grave mistake, not only 
because such a step was calculated to alien- 
ate public opinion at a time when wise 
statesmanship would have sought to conciliate 
it, but also because a wee}on was placed in 
the hands of foreigners who deery Japanese 
institutions and seek to demonstrate the coun- 
try’s unfitness to be entrusted with judicial 
autonomy, But at least it was hoped that the 
various tribunals required to try the offending 
journals would show unanimity, whereas there 
have been not only great differences in the na- 
ture of the punishments inflicted, but also direct 
conflicts of findings. So far as varieties of 
penalty are concerned, the Court of Cassa- 
tion will no doubt put the matter right, but 
when we find the Osaka tribunal pronouncing 
a newspaper not guilty which has committed 
exactly the same offence that brought upon the 
head of a Tokyo editor a sentence of a month's 
imprisonment, it is evident that something is 
radically wrong somewhere. Of course the inde- 
pendence shown by the Osaka Judge is a matter of 
congratulation, but the display of that quality 
comes atan unfortunatetime. The Méchi Nicht 
Shimbun further says that an application for bail 
pending an appeal to the Upper Courts was re- 
fused to its editor and publisher after a delay of 
twelve days, and that, consequently, the appeal was 
withdrawn and the editor and publisher went to 
prison, persuaded that they had better take their 
punishment at once than linger on week after 
week in jail while the appeal was going forward. 
It cannot be said that the Authorities have come 
out of this business with colours fying. 




















THE METHODISTS AND TREATY REVISION. 
Tue following letter appears in the Tokyo Shim- 
po:—*Sir,—There are four sects of Methodists 
Japan, the Protestant Methodists, the Cana- 
dian Methodists, the Nambu Methodists, and 
the Nippon Methodisis* I do not know whe- 
ther, in speaking of Methodist opposition to a 
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proposed Treaty-Revision Memorial from Japa- 
nese Christians, you alluded to one of these divi- 
sious or to the whole body of Methodists, but 1 
can auswer for the Nippon Methodists that 
they knew of no such intention on the part of 
any other Christian Association, whether native 
or foreign, and could not consequently have 
either opposed the memorial or signed it. 
‘That Christian societies as such should interfere 
in political maiters seems a doubtful proceed- 
ing. If the step you refer to was contem- 
plated, we should approve ot it provided that 
its projectors did not act in their capacity 
of Christians but only as public-spirited men 
among the Japanese Christians. When Sir 
Harry Parkes was Minister in Japan, one of our 
missionaries, the Rev, C.S. Eby, in his capa- 
city of a British subject, took a leading part in 
inducing the foreign missionaries to urge upon 
the home Governments the necessity of ‘Treaty 
Revision, Another member of our Church, 
when ona visit to Canada, lectured publicly in 
favour of speedy Revision. May I beg you to 
publish these facts, aud at the same time to 
correct the statements which appeared in your 
columns, so far as they concerned the Nippon 
Methodists. Tam, &. (signed) Ozawa Mago- 
taro, Nippon Methodist Church,” 











CHOLERA RETURNS, 
Tue latest cholera returns derived from official 























sources are as follow:— 
firica dines 
(33rd 16 26 
Tijana ia eeese 
calories eesnee 28 
| agth ...... AZ. Pry 
Jasth ... 8S ie: 3 
The numbers of cases and deaths since the 


commencement of the epidemic, inclusive of the 
above figures, appear in the following tabl 








Prefecture or City, Deaths, 
Osaka issstntie 6,566 
Hyogo. 2 ay032 
Okay 1,038 
Kayawa 133 





GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tue Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 2th 
ultimo, as derived from the returns of the Bank 


Messrs. Nakajima Nobuyuki and Oye Taku or 
K6no Hironaka by the Constitutional Liberals ; 
Messrs. Kusumoto, formerly Vice-President of 
the Senate, and Shimada Saburo of the J/ai- 
nicht Shimbun, by a section of the Kaishin-to 
and by Conservatives well disposed to the 
Government. The House, it will be remember- 
ed, has to elect three members for each post 
and submit them to the Emperor, and as upon 
this point parties are scarcely like to act in 
union, it is impossible to predict the result. 





THE BANK ov JAAN. 
Tae amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
25th ultimo were as follows: — 


Coxverrinix Novas, 


Yew. 


Resanves ann SECURILIES, 

















Viv. 
Notes issued sue 76,300,879 | Gold coin and bullion, a4.o903 
a Silvercoiu and bullion, 1&83g¢303 
Public Loan Bonds... 1eq70raso 
Treasury Bills 
Government hil = 
Other securities 4e73a82 
Commercial Bills 0 14.gt 388 
76,360,575 76,360,579 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yew §,834.325 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
ven 70,526,254 in actual circulation. the latter 
showing an increase of yen 1,015,680.as com- 


pared with yew 69,510,574 at the end of the 
previous week. 





ALLEGED THEFT OF $200, 

Ow Sunday John McCotton, second engineer 
of the Hokkat Maru, who had just been paid off 
from that vessel, went to a saloon in China-town 
with over $200 in his pocket, After leaving the 
saloon he stopped to speak to a coloured man 
fora short time, during whicha jinrikésha coolie 
whom he had engaged saw his pocket book 
drop from his pocket and saw the man to whom 
McCotton was speaking pick it up and put it in 
his own pocket. The jinrikisha man followed 
him, but lost sight of him somewhere near the 
Chinese Consulate. The matter was reported 
to the Police Station, and McCotton was ad- 
vised to go to the American Consulate and take 
out a warrant for the alleged thief’s arrest. 


AN EVIL MINDED SCRIBBLER. 

A prurient noodle has addressed to one of the 
local journals a letter charging Japanese seri- 
culturists with using obscene terms to name 
their silks. The particular word which caught 
this salacious simpleton’s eye means nothing 
more or less than “ golden jewel,” but since his 
own unclean vocabulary contains only one word 
of that sound, he jumped to the inane conclu- 
sion that only one such word exists, Why 
these silly persons should be allowed to publish 
in the local press impressions as immodest as 
they are ignorant, we are at a loss to conceive. 





of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank : 











Gold Coin. Pound Sterling 
(Ber yer 100 Per #1) 
Days Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
2oth 118.000 aie 
a 
2ist 117.700 ai 
aend 1hy.000 0. “a 
a 
aid 119 000 a 
24th 118,209 vasserenn B 
AM, 
25M asses 119.000 ee 
Averages... 118 483 





The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yew 1.383 per cent, and for 
the pound sterling an increase in value of yen 
0.0767 as compared with the previous week. 











CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
LOWER House. 


‘Tue time of the meeting of the Diet drawing 





|near, various rumours are circulated about can- 


didates for the posts of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the House of Representatives. The 
Kokumin-no-Tomo states that, according to a 
report, the names of gentlemen proposed by the 
various parties for each of these two posts are, 
respectively, ex-Senator Tsuda and Mr. Yoshino 
Seikei by the Yaisei-Awai (Independents) ; 





* The terms used in the Japanese original are not very clear. 
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BOAT RACE. 
Taz Yokohama Amateur Rowing Club Club 
fours race came off on Mondayafternoon. Three 
boats started. Black kept the lead till near the 
finish, when Blue got in frontand camein a foot 
ahead. The following were the crews 
Bure. Reo, Bue 
Smith (bow). Payne (bow). Gibbs (bow). 
Eyton (2). Young (2). Marshall (2). 
Martin (3). Abenheim (3). Barton (3). 
Shepherd (stroke), Mottu (streie), Campbeil (stroke). 
Henson (cox.) Hooper (cox.) Robinson {cox.) 


THR HOUSE OF FEERS. 
Iris announced in the Oficés? Gazette on Satur- 
day morning that Count [tv has been nominated 
by His Majesty the Emperor President of the 
House of Peers, in accordance with Article XL of 
the Imperial Ordinance concerning the House 
of Peers, while Count Higashikuse, Privy Coun- 
cillor, has been nominated Vice-President of 
the Upper House. 











ST. ANDREW'S SoclEry. 
We learn that it has been decided by the St. 
Andrew's Society to celebrate the forthcoming 
anniversary of St. Andrew by a ball, to be held 
in the Public Hall on Friday evening the 23th 
instant. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE 


OF LORDS. 


——+ 
NCERTAINTY existed until recent- 

ly as to the probable occupant of 

the important position of President of 
the House of Peers. Public opinion had 
been for some time fixed upon three men, 
Count To, Count YANAGIWARA, and Count 
OxuMa, the general opinion being decidedly 
in favour of the first named statesman’s ap- 
pointment. But Count ITo himself did 
not appear to be at all willing to accept 











the post. He had foreseen, it was supposed, 
that the position of President of either 
House would, under ordinary  circumst- 
ances, virtually remove its occupant from 
the field of active politics, and since the 
nation looks to him to resume the direction 
of the Cabinet at no distant date, he might 
naturally hesitate to assume duties incom- 
patible withat that prospect. The vernacu- 
lar newspapers, however, in recent issues, 
spoke as through no doubt could any longer 
be entertained on the subject. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun, always conspicuous for 
the accuracy of its information in respect 
of such matters, explained that the Cabinet 
having unanimously fixed upon Count 
Iro fitted for the post, and 
this opinion having been conveyed to the 
Count, he sought audience of the EMPEROR 
and explained his views at some length. 
er President com- 


as best 





Subsequently the Mini 
municated the sentiment of the Cabinet to 
Count Iro through Mr. Iro Miyojt, but 
the Count showed no sign of consenting, 
sary was accordingly em- 
ployed. sit by the 
Count to the Palace, after which frequent 
interviews took place between him and 
members of the Cabinet. Nothing definite 
transpired, however, until yesterday, when 
the majority of the vernacular newspapers 





and another emi: 
This led to a second vi 








in the capital published an announcement 
that Count [ro had at length agreed to 
accept the Presidency, and that an official 
notice of the fact would appear in a few 
days. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the matter has now been absolutely settled. 
Before assuming that Count Iro’s h 
tion to fill the post arose from the cause 


ita- 





ssumed, namely, reluctance to 
remove the field of active 
polities for a lengthy period, it has to be 
remarked that, according to his own theory, 
no di to the 
position of President of the Upper House. | 
Count [ro in more than one speech deli- 





generally 
himself from 





bility of that kind attache 





vered last year, declared emphatically 
that the Cabinet must stand entirely aloof 
from party politics. The Count, who 
understands questions of this nature at 
least_as well as any one in the empire, 
must foresee very clearly that the time is 
not far distant when Japan Cabinets 
representatives of the 








will hold office as 
majority in the Diet; in other words, when 
they will hold office by the will of the| 


party which succeeds in returning a ma- 





jority ofthe members. But at present the 
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theory of the Japanese polity is not only | 
that the Ministers of State receive and 
retain their portfolios entirely by the will 
of the Sovereign, their appointment toa 
tenure of office being thus absolutely in-| 
dependent of the Diet, but also that a 
Cabinet actively presided over by the 
EMPEROR himself, must not be exposed 


| 





to reconstruction at the caprice of a 
political party. So long as this theory 
can be maintained in practice, it is 


plain that an interchange of offices be- 
tween the Minister President of State 
and the President of the House of 
Peers need not present any incongruity 
or entail any inconvenience. We greatly 
doubt, therefore, whether Count Ito's re- 
luctance to accept the latter post was due 
to the motive popularly assigned. — It 
more reasonable to at- 





seems to us much 
tribute the Count’s hesitation to his strong- 
ly expressed resolve not to take office 
again for a lengthy period. Last year, 
when he retired from the Presidency of 
the Privy Council, he let it be distinctly 
understood that he desired to stand aloof 
from official life during a long interval. 
In this 
question sincere, and only considerations 
of great weight can have moved him from 
his purpose. Such considerations, it ap- 
pears to us, are easily discernible. The 
introduction of parliamentary institutions 
in Japan is an experiment of incalculable 
interest. It would be difficult to assign 
any limit to the effect which success or 
failure will exercise upon Japan’s national 
reputation. The hitherto firmly held 
creed of Western nations is that con- 
ditions compatible 
government are either indigenous in a 
State, or result from long years, cen- 
turies even, of education and effort. 
Some observers go so far as to claim 
that the interest attaching to Japan’s 
case is not confined to her own destiny 
but extends to every country not yet 
blessed with parliamentary institutions, 
because, if Japan succeeds, her precedent 
will justify others in attempting an equally 
We do not share this 
view, being persuaded that the Japanese 


announcement he was beyond 


with constitutional 


rapid transition. 

people possess special qualities which ad- 
apt them for the remarkable réle they are 
now playing, and which will carry them 
safely over the difficulties lying in their 
path. But there can be no doubt that 
civilized nations will be eager spectators 
of the ordeal which Japan has voluntarily 
chosen to undergo, and that the verdict 





depending on the result is vital for her. 
Count Io, before all Japanese statesmen, 
is responsible for the Constitution, and the 
question naturally arises whether his pa 
11th of Feb- 





triotic duties ended on the 
ruary, 1889, when the Minister President 
of State received the precious document 
from the hands of the Sovereign. We do 
not for a moment think that they did end 


then. The framing of a Constitution at 


the nation and in harmony with the spirit 
of parliamentary government was a great 
and memorable achievement. But the car- 
rying out of the Constitution is even more 
onerous and important. To enact laws 
may be difficult, but to interpret them 
wisely demands even higher faculties. It 
will rest, for the most part, with the Pre- 
sidents of the two Houses to interpret 
the Constitutiov. Many perplexing ques- 
tions will certainly arise, and it seems al- 
most essential that Count ITO's services 
should be available to answer them. The 
Houses, too, though absolutely new to their 
work, will be expected to establish prece- 
dents for the guidance of future sessions. 
No estimate, indeed, could be excessive of 
the responsibilities devolving upon the first 
Diet, of the difficulties it will have to con- 
tend with, and of the inferences that will 
be drawn from its conduct. The duty of 





ass is almost obliga- 
tory on Count ITo. 


may be said to be the father of the Constitu- 


ing at such a cris 





In a certain sense he 


tion, and it devolves upon him to see that 
the healthy child born under such happy 
auspices does not degenerate into a de- 
formity in its early youth. 





NATURALIZATION OF BRITISH 
SUBFECTS IN FAPAN. 
——+- 

HE possibility ofa British subject being 
naturalized in Japan under existing cit- 
cumstances has been discussed more than 
once, and on each occasion the discussion 
has elicited strong comment that English- 








men do not enjoy in Japan the full liberty 
guaranteed to them by their own institue 
tions under which they are supposed to 
live here. The Naturalization Act of 1870 
provides that “a British subject in any fo- 
reign State may renounce his allegiance 
to Her Majesty by becoming naturalized 
that State.’ Hence, to cursory con- 
troversialists it seems plain that a British 
subject in Japan should be at liberty to 
avail himself of the privilege granted by 
this Act. But there is an obstacle not ap- 
parent at first sight, namely, that accord- 
ing to Great Bri 
Preaty with Japan, the latter cannot be 
ed as a foreign State for any legal 
purpose. All the laws of England are 
operative in respect of British subjects 
in Japan just as though—to use the objec- 
tionable but expressive formula of the 
Order in Council—just as though this em- 
pire were “ conquered or ceded territory ’ 
It would plainly be a flagrant contradic: 
tion to claim, on the one hand, that the 
laws of England are operative in respect 
of British subjects in Japan to the same 
extent as if Japan were conquered of 
ceded territory, and on the other to assett 
that Japan may be regarded as a purely 
foreign State for the purpose of privileges 
granted by those laws. The fact is that, 
so far as British law is concerned, a British 


in 





ain’s construction of her 








rega' 





once in touch with the circumstances of 


poate ‘ ing as 
subject in Japan is on the same footing # 
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he would be were he living in London. An 
Englishman in England certainly could 
not take advantage of the denationalizing 
privilege granted by the Act of 1870, and 
neither can an Englishman in Japan. For 
all legal intents and purposes, the two are 
on the same footing. Japan is not a “ fo- 
reign state” in the sense contemplated by 
the Naturalization Act. 

The particular case which recently gave 
to this 
was that of a British subject who want- 
ed to marry a Japanese. It does not 
appear that his primary purpose was to 
To com- 
plete a legal alliance with a lady upon 


rise a renewal of controversy 





become naturalized in Japan. 


whom he had set his affections, was the 
extent of his aim. But the lady happened 
s the head of her family, 
and so long as she occupied that position 
marriage with her could only be effected 
This 
is a point concerning which Japanese law 
Under 
umstances the union could not be 


to be registered 





by her husband's taking ber name. 





is very explicit and very inflexible. 


such cir 





accomplished unless the man became a 





naturalized Japanese subject, and it was 
his unsuccessful allempt to do so that re- 





opened the controversy as to the scope 
of the Act of 1870. 
only one course by which a foreigner can 
become a naturalized Japanese subject, 


Japanese law provides 


hamely by adoption into a family for 


marital purposes. This course has been 
followed by at least one American citizen, 
for the view taken by the United States of 
Japan’s status goad the laws of the Treaty 


Powers differs considerably from the view 












taken by England. Thus, in the case we 
are considering, the Englishman preceded 
by the only available route. But he sud- 
denly found it blocked by the zon pos- 
sumus of his Consul; which incident has 
ed, on the ground 
that no reference whatever need have been 


made to the British Consul by the Japa- 





been strongly crit 








nes That is a misconception, we think, 
due probably to a confusion of ideas be- 
tween the ceremony of marriage and the 
act of naturalization. If a British subject 
desires to marry a Japanese woman ac- 


cording to the forms prescribed by Japa- 





nese law, the British Consul need not be 


consulted at all. If he desires to marry 
her according to the forms of British law, 
the 
indispensable, and a document must also 


be obtained from the Japanese Authorities 


istance of his Consulis of cou 





as 











certifying that there is no objection on 
their side to the marriage. All this has 
now been thoroughly cleared up. Much 
uncertainty existed about it formerly, Our 
readers probably remember a case tried 
in the Probate and Divorce Court in 
London last spring. The plaintiff, a Bri- 
tish subject, moved the Court to recognise 
the validity of a marriage contracted by 
him with a Japanese lady according to the 
forms of Japanese law, and the Court sus- 
tained his petition. It was thus finally 
decided that the Japanese marriage law is 
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applicable to a British subject. residing in 
Japan, The hearing of the case by Sir 
James HANNEN only occupied a day, and 
the question, when placed under the lens 





of British judicial acumen, assumed such 
simple aud logical dimensions that no one 
dreamed of doubting the justice of the 
decis Still less could any one have 
suspected that long years of legal discus- 
ion and official obstruction had preceded 
the final submission of the issue to 
British Court. We do 
enter here into the details of the story, but 





on, 





a 
not propose to 
ouly to note the particular feature of it 
That 
feature was a strange doctrine, advanced 
by the Japanese Authorit 
ed by them for yeats, namely, that in 


which bears.upon the recent case. 





sand maintain- 





order to extend the Japanese marriage 
law to a foreign subject or citizen, the 
tion of his Consul was essential. 
ed ground of this theory was 


cdope 
Th 
derived from the fashion of the Japanese 
il 


rile, consisting in the registration of the 











marriage ceremony, which is purely ac 
woman as an inmate of the man’s house 
in the capacity of wife. The certificate of 
registration having been duly signed and 
sealed, an entry to that effect is made in 





the offi d-man of 





al records by the He 
the district in which the newly married 
couple reside. It y sserted by the 
Japanese Authorities that, forthe purposes 
of the ceremony, the functions of Head- 





a 





man must be discharged by the Consul of 
Of 
was a misconception, the more 


the would-be husband's nationality. 





course th 
remarkable inasmuch as it showed that the 
Japanese Government, while maintaining, 
as they had always done, that the provi- 
sions—though not the penalties—of their 
y foreigner 





territorial laws apply to eve 
residing in the Empire, were nevertheless 
unprepared to carry their contention into 
practice, or to take any step in such a 
sense without the consent of a foreign 
Consul. Still the difficulty was obstinately 
interposed, and could not be removed 
until years of discussion had brought suffi- 
cient light to bear on the question, It is 
just possible that the Kanagawa Autho- 
rities, unaware of what had occurred in 








Yokyo, may have taken a similarly m 
taken view of the course to be followed in 
respect of the recent marriage. We can 


, for Governor 





hardly think so, howev' 
Asapa is an able official, thofoughly con- 
versant with all matters of international 
bearing, Besides, as we have already 
noted, the question was one not of mar- 
riage m To 
the latter it is beyond dispute that the 
Consul must bea consenting party, and no 
British Consul could so consent without 


interpretation 


ely, but of naturalization. 





direct opposition to the 
attaching to the Treaty in the eyes of the 
British From British 
Consul’s point of view, his nationals are no 
more at liberty to remove themselves from 
British Jurisdiction in Japan, whether by 
process of naturalization or in any other 


Government. a 


UNIVERS 
URBA 


way, than they would be were they living 
in the United Kingdom. Whether this 
position is based on a correct and tenable 
interpretation of the Treaty is a different 
question, open to much discussion. Great 
Britain's reading may be in some degree 
arbitrary, but it ha 
in practice a logical and efficient attitude, 
which is more than can be said of all her 
colleagues in their dealings with Japan. 





enabled her to assume 











A ROVAL KOREAN FUNERAL. 
eee ee 
HERE is one thing which the Con- 
fucian cult has 
herents, namely, the 





tamped upon its ad- 
great significance 
of the marriage ceremony and of the 


funeral 





ceremony. Death is practically 
apotheosis and the event of the funeral 
a triumphal side which is un- 


known among Caucasian rac 


often h. 





‘The fune- 





ral of an eminent personage in Korea has 
none of the solemnity or dignity which 
attend the funeral of such a personage in 
the West. ata 
greatnational festival was in progress by the 
way the country people flocked into Sdul to 
witness the funeral pageant of the QUE 
DowaGeR of Korea. Perhaps it will be well 
tos 





One would have thought t 











y a word herein regard to the history of 
Her life is 
evidence enough that even in a country 
females is little 
better than in Persia or Turkey, a woman 
may by power of will and force of character 
wield almost any amount of influence. She 
was born about 1807, and became QUEEN 
about 1820, and from that time to the 
day of her death she exerted an influence 


this really remarkable woman. 


where the position of 


second to almost none in the kingdom. 
Her death removes a powerful conservative 
element, and for this reason has some con- 





siderable political and social significanc: 
The first ten years of her martied life 
witnessed the entrance of the missionaries 
of the Séciété des Missions-étrangéres of 
Paris and the persecution of the Romanist 
converts. In 1839 occurred the greates 
religious persecution in Korea with the 
exception of the one in 1866. About 1845 
the KING died leaving a young boy as heir 
as Re- 


a space 











to the throne. The mother acted 
gent until he attained his majority, 
of five years. He then 


throne and reigned eleven years. 


ascended the 


Upon 


his death, his son not yet being of age, the 





grandmother waived her right and allow- 
ed the 
Government during the interregnum of 
The son then began to reign, 


1864, 


mother to assume the reins of 
one year. 
and continued until his death in 
leaving no i; Tt should be observed 
that the grandmother and the wife of 
this KinG belonged to rival families, and 
much depended on which of them should 
The grandmother, en- 
tering the room where the KING lay ex- 





ue. 








become Regent. 


piring, demanded the seals of State which 
the QuEEN held folded in the flowing 
skirts of her dress. The younger woman, 
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overawed by the vehemence and strong 
personality of the elder, gave up the seals, 
and immediately the edict went forth that 
the QUEEN DowaGeR, had appointed 
a distant member of the Yl, or reigning 
family, as Cadet KING, and that the Re- 
gency was in her hands until he should 
attain his majority. The young boy’s father 
practically controlled the affairs of State. 
Soon after this occurred the French mi: 
sionaries became implicated in political 
matters and were seized and put to death, 
nineinall. The ill-fated expedition of Ad- 
miral ROZE and the marauding expedition 
of some unprincipled freebooters subse- 
quently aroused the most intense feeling 
throughout the country: general persecu- 
tion of native Romanists began which car- 
Then 
followed the accession to the throne of the 
heir appointed by the QUEEN REGENT, 
treaties with Japan and China, and finally 
treaties with Western Powers, and the 
opening of the country. Such are some 
of the scenes through which this woman 
of which she 





tied off thousands upon thousands. 


passed, and through all 
exerted a powerful influence. 

Her funeral was the same in all respects 
as that of an actual KiNG, and all the 
mourning rites were carried out with the 
same punctiliotsness. Every Korean citi- 
black 





hat and wear a 
He 
must also wear white shoes and eschew 
parti-coloured clothing. Five months 
elapsed between the death and interment, 
and during that time most elaborate pre- 
parations were made. Diviners selected 
by the aid of their magic a propitions spot 
for the Royal grave. All the paraphernalia 
of the funeral procession were min- 
utely prepared. Some hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were necessary for the 
accomplishment of all thi 
months the two Royal mints held back 
their whole product in anticipation of the 
heavy expenses to be incurred on the 
day of the funeral. ‘The funeral procession 
itself was an imposing spectacle. First 
came thirteen gaily-coloured sedan chairs, 
hung with silk drapery, each borne upon 
the shoulders of twelve men. They were 
much larger and were carried much higher 
than ordinary sedan chairs. In them 
were supposed to be borne the historians 


zen must doff his 





white one for the space of three years. 


During some 





who write the history of the deceased. 
Then came singly or in pairs a number of 
banners, each of which furnished 
by one of the various guilds in Sdul. One 
was furnished by the silk merchants, an- 
other by the shoe merchants ; the tobacco- 
nists, iron-mongers, rice dealers, hatters, 


was 





and various other bodies sending banners 
varying in gorgeousness and size. They 
cost from one hundred to two hundred thou- 
sand casheach, or from ten to twenty pounds 
sterling. The standards were thirty feet 
high and surmounted at the very top by a 
handsome bunch of peacock feathers 
brought over from China for this purpose. 


Below this bunch was a cross-bar from 
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which hung the banner, made of brocaded 
silk of the very finest quality bordered by 
silk of another colour but equal quality. 
The edge was serrated and the centre 
panel bore an inscription in Chinese cha- 
racters, while from the ends of the cross- 
bar hung gaily coloured cords terminating 
in tassels or knots. Above the cross-bar 
small bells were suspended. Both the main 
standard and the cross-bar were covered 
with different colours of felt on which were 
fastened gilt and tinsel figures of dra- 
gons and men and various other con- 
Each banner had three carriers, 
who relieved each other from time to 
time, and each flag was followed by a 
multitude of men of the guild which 
furnished it. 3 

On either side of the street was a single 
line of soldiers bearing, in lieu of guns, 
blue silk flags with red Chinese characters 
sewed on. Some of them also carried im- 
mense paddles with which they were sup- 
posed to keep back the crowd ifit pressed 
too hard upon the lines. The funeral pro- 
cession, according to custom, had to start 
at night. On both sides of the street, at 
intervals of six or eight rods, were placed 
immense torches made of brushwood, and 
as they were lighted the fierce glare set off 
the gay colours of the flags and of the 
clothes of the bearers and soldiers, and 
gave the whole thing a weird unearthly 
aspect different from anything that one 
sees in other countries, After the banner- 
bearers came gaily dressed men bearing 
long poles on which were hung scrolls 
each embodying a eulogy on the deceas- 
ed, written by some high Korean official. 
Fifty or sixty of these made a striking 
element of the parade. 

An adjunct not to be omitted from the 
description was the devils, or what can- 
not be better described than by that term. 
‘They were masked men on horses, the 
masks about two feet broad and having 
two pairs of eyes and a hideous grinning 
mouth. These devils or imps were sup- 
posed to scare away all evil spirits and 
protect the procession and the dead from 
the infernal powers. They were well cal- 
culated to do so, to be sure. 

So far, we have described merely the 
vanguard of the main procession. At the 
head of the man body rode a General 
mounted on a splendid charger surrounded 
by a crowd of liveried servants. The 
General held in his hand the wand of 
authority, and was in truth the master of 
ceremonies, the Marshall of the day. Im- 
possible to describe his costume further 
than to say that all the colours of the 
rainbow were represented. Not far behind 


ceits. 


him came the chair in which the deceased 
was accustomed to ride while living. It 
was a gem of Korean art, although 
Korean art does not appeal especially to 
Western taste. It was borne high on the 
shoulders of about twenty men. Behind 
it followed a curious thing: an immense 
piece of cloth carried on numerous poles 





and used for making an inclosure within 
which the palace women might sit and 
wail at the tomb without being open to the 
gaze of sightseers. 

The procession now’ grew denser and 
noisier, The glare of the torches, the 
clouds of dust, the hoarse shouting of the 
soldiers and bearers all united to makea 
most curious scene. Before the spectator 
had time to examine the elements of the 
crowd, however, the preliminary hearse 
We say 
preliminary, for in all Korean funerals 
of importance there are two catafalques, 
and no one is supposed 
which one the body is. It was an immense 
oblong affair surrounded by a railing or 
balustrade and inside this was the silk draped 
bier. Red and green were the predominant 
colours, although gilt played an important 
part. The whole was upheld by a number 
of long poles and ropes, between the 
meshes of which the bearers, more than 
fifly in number, stood, the ropes passing 
over their shoulders. From the four cor- 
ners long ropes extended forward and back- 
ward and hundreds of men, grasping these 
ropes, either aided in pulling the catafalque 
along or pushed the crowd of spectators 
Immediately behind the catafalque 
came the most singular part of the whole 
procession, six immense horses made of 
paper stretched on wooden frames. The 
most uncouth and ugly looking beasts im- 
aginable, they were nevertheless intensely 
spectacular. The crowd burst into roars 
of laughter and cheers as these ungainly 
figures trundled by on rough wooden carts. 
The horses were about twelve feet high, 
and, mounted on the carts, they loomed up 
nearly twenty feet. They were supposed 
to accompany the spirit of the dead to the 
other world and provide means for its 
posthumous locomotion. 

The second catafalque followed, larger 
and more magnificent than the first. High 
up on the front stood a man clothed in 
mourner’s clothes, carrying in his hand a 
baton, and another stood at the rear, but 
what their office was it was difficult to 
ascertain. Behind this catafalque came 
another great cloth to shelter the fe- 
male mourners, and then a long line of 
officials and mourners, flags, soldiers, and 
last, but not least, the howling excited 
rabble. It was a ‘scene worth seeing, but 
one which to see once sufficed. Manya 
long year had passed since Séul witnessed 
a similar spectacle, and for the sake of the 
nation’s pockets, if for no other reason, 
we trust that a still longer interval may 
elapse before occasion arises for another 
such funeral, 


or catafalque came in sight. 


to know in 


back. 








Is Nicnr Sweats axp Prosrration USE 
Horsrorp’s Actp Pxosruate. 

Dr. Cas. CurMore, M.R.C.S.,5, Hogarth con 
Kensington, S. W. says:—" 1 have found 
extremely valuable in the last stages of poibiss 
where exhaustion had set in after the night swe 
Also in debility and  prostration acising it 
fevers. In atony of the stomach in dyspeps!4 
has done me good service.” 
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REMARKABLE OPINIONS. 
ee eee 

PES Daido Shimbun having now been 

recognised as an organ of the Constitu- 
tional Liberals, its utterances deserve con- 
sideration, But, on the other hand, they 
ought to be correspondingly considered 
before publication. Last year this news- 
paper made itself conspicuous by its op- 
position to Count OKUMA’S proposals. We 
greatly differed from the views taken by 
it then, but inasmuch as they have received 
the cachet of success, we should not com- 
ment on their repetition now if only a 





moderate degree of discrimination were 
displayed in advancing them. But in truth 
the Daido Shimbun exceeds the bounds of 
ordinary sense when it declares that the 
projects of employing aliens in the capa- 
city of Japanese judges and permitting 
foreigners to own land in Japan were in- 
sulting to the national dignity (Kokken wo 
heibetsu suru). As to the judge question, 


it is useless now to raise any disc 





ion, 
but with what pretence of reason can it be 
asserted that a privilege granted by Great 
Britain to foreigners would, if similarly 
granted by Japan, be an insult to the na- 
tional dignity? It is true that in some of 
the British colonies the tenure of land by 
foreigners is subjected to various restric- 
tions, and that in the United States of 
America and other Western countries the 
privilege is withheld altogether. Itis also 
true that England herself did not depart 
from her conservative attitude in this re- 
spect until 1870. Still the fact remains that 
a foreigner may purchase land in Great 
Britain to-day. Liberality of such a na- 
ture has nothing whatever to do with the 
dignity of the nation, 
has i 


To imagine that it 
purely morbid sentimentality. We 
ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that the 
Daido Shimbun, having shown itself the 
victim of so strange a phantasy in one 





instance, should be equally unreasonable 
in another, Yet the comments which it pro- 
ceeds to make about Tariff Autonomy are 
even more superficial than its ideas about 
the ownership of land. The one feature to 
be regretted, it says, in the new scheme of 
revision is that Tariff Autonomy is not re- 
covered, Foreigners, it continues, think 
only of gain. “To allow them to trade 
and travel in the interior before Japan re- 
covers her Tariff Autonomy, would be like 
placing the keys of the house in the hands 
of men who come to rob it. If only Tariff 
Autonomy be recovered, we do not object 
to the opening of the country ; but if it is 
not to be recovered, better break off the 
negotiations and devote ourselves to de- 
veloping the national resources.” Now 
we do not suppose for a moment that the 
Daido Shimbun desires to place frivolous 
obstructions in the path of Treaty Revi- 
sion, but such writing can only have that 
effect. In point of fact Japan recovers her 
Tariff Autonomy fully and completely 
from the day on which the revised treaty 
is signed. So soon as foreign States make 


ry Gor 
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a covenant with her agreeing that certain 
duties shall be levied on their imports for 
a fixed term of years, they put their hands 
to an instrument recognising her Tariff 
Autonomy in the most unequivocal man- 
Precisely similar covenants are made 
constantly between the Great Powers of 
the Occident. Indeed there is scarcely a 
Western country, the United States of 
America excepted, that enjoys absolute 
Tariff Autonomy in the sense contemplat- 
ed by the Daido Shimbun. All are bound 
by conventions, and have no more liberty 
to impose duties at will on one another's 
imports than Japan has under the present 
Treat 
and signs a new tariff convention opera- 
tive fora fixed term of years, the bargain 
will not be binding on her alone: it will 
be equally binding on the other high con- 
tracting parties, since they, in return, will 
pledge themselves to admit her goods too 
conventional tariffs. If such a 
covenant impairs her Tariff Autonomy, it 
impairs their's also to an exactly similar 
extent. 


ner. 





When Japan revises her Treaties, 





under 


As to the other phase of the 
question, the strange misconception of 
our contemporary that the wealth-getting 
eagerness of forcigners would make them 
dangerous denizens of the country unless 
Japan could exercise the right of altering 
her customs dues at will, we really fail to 
Has 
the Daido Shimbun considered who they 
are that pay import duties? Certainly 
not foreign importers or manufacturers. 
Such a tax upon trade comes entirely out 
of the pocket of the Japanese consumer. 
It simply means that he has to pay so much 
The 
only interest foreigners have in the matter 
is that burdens laid upon trade tend to 
cramp its development, and that the ex- 
pansion of Japan's commerce may be 
checked if tariff rates are largely increas- 
ed. That, we presume, is a contingency 
in which the Japanese themselves are at 
least as much concerned as foreigners. It 
is equally in the interests of both sides 
that the trade of the country should grow 
and prosper. The réle becoming a sen- 
ble and patriotic journal is to encourage 
the diminution of all taxes upon trade, 
instead of seeking to foment a spurious 


apprehend the connexion of ideas. 





more for his yarns and piece-goods. 








agitation in favour of crippling the coun- 
try’s resources, If Japan’s foreign com- 
merce were strangled in its cradle, or 
stunted in its now promising growth, who 
would be the chief sufferer—Japan her- 
self, or the various Powers among whom 
this trade, infinitesimal in comparison with 
their own, is divided? Can it be possible 
that, every reasonable prop having been 
knocked from under their feet, party 
politicians are about to raise a new edifice 
of obstruction on the chimera of Tariff 
Autonomy ? 











DISPUTED ELECTIONS TO THE 
HOUSt OF PEERS 
en Eaten 
Imperiat Orpinance No. 221. 
We hereby order the following Rules for the 
Judgment of Suits relating to the Eligibility and 
ion of Members of the House of Peers, to be 
promulgated by Imperial Ordinance, believing it to 
be highly necessary to provide beforehand such rules 
rather than to postpone the same till the opening 
of the House of Peers. This ordinance shall 
continue in fasce until such time as the House of 
Peers may with the Imperial sanction promulgate 
rules to deal with such matters. 
[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.] 
Great Seal.] 
Dated October roth, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count YaMAGaTA ARITOMO, 
Minister President of St 
Count Saigo Tsukumicut, 
Minister of State for Home Affairs. 
Count Yamapa Axtyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 
Count MarsuxkaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 
Count Oyama Iwao, 
Minister of State for War. 
Count Goro SHosro, 
Minister of State for Communications, 
Viscount Aoxr Suuzo, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Viscount Kapayama SUKENORT, 
Minister of State for the Navy. 
YosurKawa AKINAsA, 
Minister of State for Education. 
Morsu Munesirsu, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce. 




















ticle 1.—The House of Peers shall elect a 
standing committee at the beginning of each term 
for the purpose of investigating suits relating to 
the eligibility and election of members of the House 
of Peers. 

Aiticle 2.—Any person qualified to vote in the 
election of Count, Viscount, or Baron to the 
Honse, and any person qualified to vote for a 
member chosen from the class of highest tax- 
payers, who may raise an action according to 
Article 9 of the Ordinance relating to the House 
of Peers, shall sue the member elected, who shall 
be the defendant, 

Article 3.—The plaintiff shall file a statement 
of his petition and send a copy to the President of 
the House, who shall deliver the same to the Com- 
mitiee above mentioned. 

Article 4.—A statement of the grounds of claim 
and proof in support thereof shall be included in 
the petition, which shall bear the signature of the 
plaintiff. 

Article 5.—The Investigation Committee above 
mentioned shail send a copy of the petition to the 
defendant, and require the defendant to produce a 
statement of his defence as well as a copy of the 
same, which shall be forwarded to the plaintiff 
within a fixed period. 

‘The Committee may require both the plaintiff 
and the defendant to produce statements of reply 
and rebuttal should the same appear necessary. 

Article 6.—Both plaintiff and defendant: may 
transmit documents by post, and the time occupied 
in such transmission shall not be included: in the 
period mentioned above. 

Article 7.—The Investigation Committee may, 
through the President, demand from the Govern- 
ment documents relating to and in proof of the 
election of members. 

Article 8.—Should matters showing a contraven- 
tion of the Penal Code be apparent as the result of 
the examination, they shall be reported to the 
Minister of State for Justice by the President. ‘The 
process of examination and decision shall not, how- 
ever, he stopped or delayed by such discovery. 

Article 9.—Should the defendant fail to produce 
a statement of defence within the time fixed, the 
Committee may at once report the result of its 
examination, 

Should any person be able to prove that he has 
bee unable to produce a statement of defence within 
the time fixed, owing to natural misfortune or ac- 
cident, the President may fix a fresh period for its 
production, 

Article 10,—Should the Committee ley before 
the President of the House a report as the result 
of their examination, the President shall bring the 
matter forward for the discussion of the House. 
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Article r.—When the House has come to a 
decision on the subject the President shail order the 
Chief Secretary to prepare a copy of such decision 
according: (o the rules of debate (gigiroku), and 
serve the same upon the plaintiff and the defendant, 

No reasons shall be affixed to the decision of 
the House. 

Article 12.—If the House of Peers decide the 
qualification or election of a member in a manner 
adverse to such member, the President shall sus 
pend such member fiom his functions and report 
the matter to His Imperial Majesty. 

Article 13. member who has bten ; laced in 
the position of a defendant does not lose his status 
or right of speaking in the Howse until a deci 
sion as described in the last article is delivered 
He may not, however, take part in the decision by 
vote of a suit in. which he is concerned, though he 
may personally or by the medium of other mem 
bers give explanations. 

A member who is a defendant may attend 
meetings of the Committee in reference toa suit 
relating to himself, 

Article 14.—In the case of an election to fill a 
vacancy after the meeting of the House is session, 
ten days after such election in the case of Counts, 
Viscounts, or Barons, and a similar period afier the 
Imperial appointment in the case of highest tax- 
payers shall be the interval within which suits may 
be raised. 


Should the sittin 






























s of tie House close before 


the lapse of the period hereinbefore mentioned, 
and thus prevent the taising of a suit, such suit 
mnay be initiated within ten days after the opening 
of the next following session. 

Art. 15.—Any complaint made by a member as 
to the eligibility of another member shall he dis- 
posed of in accordance with Arts, 3 to 13 inclusive. 
In sich case, however, the periods proviled in Art, 
18, Rules for the Election of Counts, Viscounts, 
and Barons, and Art. 26, Rules for the Election of 
Members of House of Peers from among 
highest tax-payers, stiail sot be observed. 
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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
OFFICIALS. 
ee ae ee 
vance No. 2: 





Imperian Orbis 
We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Organization of Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officials, and order the same 
to be promulgated 
[His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal-] 
Dated October 21st, 18y0. 
(Countersigned.) 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State, 
Viscount Aoki Siuzo, 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 




















Attide 1.—The Organization of Diplomatic 
Officials shall be decided as toliows 
Minister Pleniporentiary, chokunin rank. 
Minister Resident (Beri Koshi), 2nd 
chokunin vauk or 1st class sonia rank. 
Chargé WAlfanes (Duirt Koshi), 1st or 2nd 
dass sonin rank. 
Councillors of Legation, ist or 2nd class sonia 








class 








rauk. 
Sectetaries of Legation, and or 3rd or 4th class 
sonin rank, 





Attache (kosathwan shiho}, 5th or 6th sonin rank. 

Article 2.—Officials of shtnnin rank may be 
appointed Ministers Plenipotentiary as an addi- 
tional offic 

Article 3 —Consuls may also be employed as 
diplomatic. officials (yaiko jimnkwan) in places 
where Ministers are not stationed, 

Diplomatic officials shall be of sonin rank. 

Aitide 4.—The Organization of Consular Ofi- 
cialy shall be as follows :— 

Consul-General, 1st or 2nd class soni rank, 
Consul, and, 3rd or 4th class sonin rank, 
Vice-Consul, 5th or 6th class sonin rank. 

Atticle §.—-Diplomatic and Consular officials 
not in actual office may be ordered to serve in the 
Foreign Department. 

Article 6.—Commissioners of Trade (Boyeki-fi- 
) may be appointed to places where Con- 
suls are not stationed. 

Commissioners of 
sonin vank 

Article 7.—Honorary Consuls or acting Consuls 
may be appointed in places where Consuls ov Com- 
missioners of Trade are not stationed, 























mukawan 


Trade shall be under 2nd 
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Aiticle 8.—Clerks shall be attched (o legations 
and consulates. 

Clerks (shokisef) shall be of hanuin rank. 

Article 9.—The Minister of State for Foreign 
Affaits may attach other assistants to legations or 
consulates should he consider the same necessaty. 

Article 10.—The number of diplomatic and con- 
sular officials not in actual office shall not su 
20. 

Aiticle 11.—The organization of Diplomatic and 
Consular Officials, Imperial Ordinance No. 5, of 
the 31d month of the rgth year of Meiji, shall be 
abolished. 
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PUNISHMENT OF BANKRUPTS 
UNDER THE COMMERCIAL CODE. 
aaa 

Law No. 101. 

We hereby give our sanction (o the present Re 
gulations relating to those who are adjudged 
bankrupts according to the Commercial Code, and 
order the same to be promulgated. We also direct 
that this law shall come into force on and after the 
ist day of the 1st month of the 2gth year of Meiji. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Great Seal.] 
Dated the 8th day of the roth month of the 2grd 
year of Meiji, 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata AritoMo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count YaMaDa AKrYosHi, - 
Minister of State for Justice. 











Any person adjudged bankrupt according to the 
Commercial Code, who shall have been guilty of 
criminal practices in connection with his bankrupt- 
cy, shall be punished according to the following 
distinctions 

1. A fraudulent bankrupt shall be punished by 
Kei-choyeki (imprisonment with labour during 
fron 6 to 8 years.) 

2, Any one who has become bankrupt in conse. 
quence of his own negligence or error shall be 
punished with major imprisonment for not less 
than two months, and not more than 4 years, 








CONSULAR FEES AND EXPENSES. 
at alge 
ImrertaL Orpinance No. 258. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to. the payment in foreign 
coin of Fees and Travelling Expenses of Consuls, 
and order the same to be promulgated, 














(Us Imperial Majesty’s Sigu-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October 21st, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count MarsukaTa Masayosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 





‘The Fees of Cons: as well as their travelling: 
expenses, ay mentioned in the Regulations relating 
to Consuls of the Empire of Japan Imperial Or 
nance No. 80, March, 1890, may be paid in fo- 
leign coin according tothe ratio of exchange settled 
by the Minister of Siate for Finance. 














AMENDED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
FUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
+ 
Ivpertat OrpiNaNce. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
amendment of the Organization of the Judicial De- 
partment, and order the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign: Manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated the roth day of the roth month of the 
23rd year of Meiji. 
(Cuuntersigned) 
Count Vamacata Aritosto, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yamapa AKivosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 














ne following paragraph shall be added to Art. 
n the Organization of the Judicial Department: 
“A Vicedirector shall be attached to the 
Finance Bureau.” 





TELEPHONE EXCHANGES, 
pee gts 
As the construction of telephones in Japan 
is now approaching completion, the folloving 
Ordinances will be of interest to the foreign 
public -— 
Orpinance No. 7 ov THe Devarruer op 
Communications. 
REGULATIONS RELATING TO TELEPHONE ExcHAxGES 
ARE HEREBY PRESCRIBED, 
_ Dated the roth day of the 4th month of the ad 
year of Meiji, (1th Aptil, 1890). 
_ Count Goro Suostro, 
Minister of State for Communications. 





REGULATIONS RELATING TO TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGES, 

Art. L—The Department of Communications 
will establish a Telephone Exchange Office and 
several call-oflices in those cities or towns whee 
they may be deemed necessary, and, by concen. 
lating to such Exchange Office the telephone wires 
for use by the subscribers and also those of the 
call offices, or by erecting wites between auy two 
places, will facilitate the exchange of telephouic 
communication, 

Note.—At the request of subscribers, the tele 
phone wites may, however, be extended beyond 
the city or town limits. 

Art. [L—The telephone es and apparatus 
shall be established, and be kept in good working 
order by the Department of Communications. 

Note.—Any damage caused by the improper use 
of the same by subscribers, shall be repaited by 
the Department at the expense of such subscribes 

Art. 11 L—Subscribers shall be entitled to make 
the following communications :— 

1. Direct communication between subscrite: 
within or without the limits of a city or toun 
throughout the day and night. 

2, Direct communication with any persons at 
calloffices within or without the limits of a 
city or Lown at the hours fixed. 

3. Direct comumunication with postal telegraph 
offices or telegraph offices to transtnit ot to ve 
ceive telegrams at the hours fixed, 

Art. 1V.—Auy person shall be allowed to mske 
at call offices the following communications at tle 
hours fixed, such hours to be fixed and advertised 
by the Department of Communication: 





























1, Direct communication with subscribers. 

2, Direct communication with others at call- 
offices. 

Art. V.—The time allowed for each of the fol- 

lowing communications shall be 5 minutes :— 

1. Direct communication between any two cies 
or towns. 

2. Direct communication between any two per 
sons at call-offices, and direct communication 
between subscribers and otliers al call-offices. 

Art. VI—Subscribers shall not be entitled 00 
rent the apparatus to others nor shall they beal- 
lowed to use it for any but their own accou 

Art. VIL.—The Telephone Exchange Office stull 
from time to time despatch inspectors to the pre 
mises of subscribers to inspect the working slite 
of the apparatus. 

Att. VITL—Any damage discovered in the wires 
or apparatus by the subscribers shall at once be 
reported by them to the ‘Telephone Exchange 
Office. 

Art. IX.—The term of the first subscription stall 
be fixed at two years, commencing from the day on 
which the wires and apparatus ate furnished for 
use by the subscribers, aud that of the secoud 
subscription at one or more years, no subse plot 
being allowed for a less period than ove year. 

Note.—In case the wires and apparatus be 
furnished during any of the following quatters of 
the year, as specified betow, it shail be undersiond 
that one year shall extend from the day on whith 
subscription was made, to the end ot the sane 
quarters of the following year. 

Ist quarter ...... January to Mareli 

and quarter... Apzil to June. - 

gid quarter ...... July to September. 

th quatter ...... October to December. 

Art. X.—Subscribers not desiring tojrenew their 
subscription shall give notice to that effect to te 
Telephone Exchange Office, hice months previors 
to the expiration of the term. If such notice be #ot 
given, it shall be understood that it is desired (0 
extend the subscription over auother years 

Art. XL—Subscribers shall pay the suns fixed 
by the Department of Communications for the we 
of the wires and of apparatus according to the 
following stipulation, except in case special arrange 
ments for such payment be mad 

1, Tn current money, quarterly at the Exchangs 
Office, viz, in January, April, July @" 
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October of each y n accordance with the 
quarteily arrangement specified under Act. IX. 
2 When the subscription begins during any 
quatter of the year, the charges for that 
guartec shall he paid at the Exchange Office 
pro tata, in current money, according to the 
number of days, within one weele after the 
day on which the wires and apparatus are 
furnisied. 

Art. XU. 

















In case subscribers fail to pay the 


charges when due, their communication shall there | 


after be suspended. 

Ait, XIEL—Subscribers having apparatus fixed 
beyond the limits of the city or town, or any one 
subscriber having two or more apparatus fixed in 
one and the same house or grounds in one and the 
same circuit shall be charged the following rates in 
addition to the charges specified under Art XLi— 

1. For fixing the apparatus beyond the f 

the cily or town 3 yen aumuaily for every 3 cho, 
or any portion thereof, from the city or town 
limits 

2. For fixing two or more apparatus 8 yer per 

annum for every apparatus excepting the first 
one. 

Art, XIV.—Subsctibers desiring to remove the 
wires or to alter the position of the apparatus fitted 
up for their use in the same house or grounds shall 
apply to the Exchange Office. ‘The expenses 
necessary for such removal or alteration shall be 
borne by such subscribers (the cost of wires, poles 
and apparatus, etc., being exchided). 

Note—Any dilierence in the amount of charges 
caused by the removal of the wires shall be counted 
from the day on which the work of such removal is 
completed. 

Art. XV.—Any person speaking ata calkoftice, 
oF one subscriber speaking with another subscriber 
or with any other person at a call office, in another 
city or town, sli ges fixed by the 
Department of Co in accordance 
with the following condit 

Note.—Subscribers speaking 
acall-office in the same city oF toy 
charged. 

1, Any person speaking at a call-office shall pay 




















nications, 





with any person at 
1 shall not be 











the charges in postage stamps at the same 
office. 

2. Subscribers shall pay the charges for each 
month by the roth of the following month at the 





Exchange Office. 
Art. XVI.—Subscribers speaking with a postal 
telegraph office or telegraph office in order to 
transmit telegrams in accordance with Clause 3 
under Art, ITD shall pay the charges in postaye- 
stamps for each month by the roth of the following 
month at (he same office. 

Art. XVIL—In case any damage is caused to 
the wires or apparatus and communication is 
thereby interrupted during a period longer than 
three days, a refund shall be madeto the subseribers 
for the number of days more than three during 
which the interruption continues, 

Noie—If such damage is due to the improper 
use of apparatus by subscribers as provided under 
Ait. IL, no refund shall be made. 

Ait. XVIIL—Any person desirous of becom. 
ing a subscfiber shall forward a written application 
in the following form: 

Note.—If it is desired to have th 
fixed in the house or grounds of a third person, 
the written approval of the owner of such house 
or ground must be attached to the application. 

(Fons oF Watrten Apruicstion). 
To the Fogineering Bureau of the Imperial Department of 
Communications k 

I, the undersigned, do hereby express my desire to 
subscribe to the .. Televhone Exchange accord- 
ing to the Regulations relating to Telephone Exchanges 
Place and number of apparatus required hereinafter men- 
tioned. 


(Date) 


Place: csssgacirnes 
Number of Apparatus 

















apparatus 























(Applicant's Name) 
His legal residence, occupation, ete. 





Orpinance No. 8 ov THe Davarruenr or 
Communication 
‘The rate of charges for the use of the wires and 
apparatus under Act. XI. of the Regulations re- 
lating lo Telephone Exchanges, and of the charges 
for speaking at call-offices under Art. XV. of the 
same Regulations, are hereby fixed respectively at 
4o yen per annum for each circuit and 5 sen for 
each communication not exceeding 5 minutes, in 
the city of Tokyo. 
Dated the roth day of the 4th month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji (igth April, 1890). 
Count Goro Sxostro, 
Minister of State for Communi- 
cations, 











Orpinance No. 13 or THE DeraRTMENT oF 
Commusicartoss. : 
The rate to be charged for the use of the wires 
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and apparatus under Art. XL. of the Regulations 
relating to Telephone Exchanges is hereby fixed at 
35 yen per annum for each circuit in the town of 
Yokohama, 

Tie rate to be charged for conversation at call: 
offices in Yokohama under Art, XV. of the same 
regulations is fixed at § sen for each communication 
not exceeding § minutes, exchanged within the 
limits of the Yokohama Exchange. 

Dated the 2gth day of the 6th month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji (2gth June, 1890). 

Count Goro Snosiro, 
Minister of State for Communi- 
cations. 

















No. 14 ov THe DerartMEsT o¥ 

Communications. 

‘The rate to be charged for conversations between 
Tokyo and Yokohama under Art. XV. of the 
Regulations relating to Telephone Exchanges is 
herehy fixed at 15 sew for each communication 
not exceeding 5 minutes. 

This amount shalk be paid by the person who 
makes the demand for the conversation, 

Dated the 24th day of the 61h month of the 23¢d 
year of Meiji (2gth June, 1890). 

Count Goro Snosiro, 
Minister of State for Communications. 


Orpinance 











THE PRESENT STATE OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 





To tue Eprror or tHe “Jaran Main.” 

Sir, —Mankind, it seems'to me, is so steeped in 
ignorance and stupidity that anybody can get 
some hearers and followers on any point that he 
pleases, Why, in this last decade of the 19th 
century a crank and quack physician invented 
the “elixir of life” anda large crowd of credulons 
simpletons behind him who let impure blood be 
injected into them got poisoned and died, ‘The 
last numberof the New Vor’ Independent speaks 
of a new Chiist in the West who has found a good 
many followers with whom he has retired to some 
secluded place and isliving in a state of moval filth 
and sewerage, This state of things, however, is 
move frequent in the religions world than in any 
other department of human life. Hitherto we 
have had the * Oxford movement” the “ Unitarian 
movement,” the “Broad Church movement,” and 
before this much abused century rolls into the past 
God knows how many more movements” and 
“isms” will be showered upon a suffering 
humanity. 

What T say, or intend to say, is fully illustrated 
by the rise and decline of U 
England. When Doctor Channing pres 
once famous but now altogether forgotien ser 
mon on Unitarian Cluistianity, and the final dis- 
ruption was imminent, uot only individuals 
but even Churches not belonging to Chan- 
wing's denomination left. their fold and followed 
him: Everybody thought that the kingdom of 
God was heing gradually realized and consum- 
mated in Channingism. [have often asked my- 
self why this should be the case. Did these men 
not know that Unitarianism in one form or other 
had agitated the peace of the Christian Church 
from Arius down to Socinius and s0 on? Evi- 
dently Channing had preached nothing new on the 
subject; and anybody who knows something 
about Christian theology and Church history must 
have learned that the savant of Boston was far 
inferior in mental capacity to his two afore-men- 
tioned prototypes. 

Of course | don't say this only con 
tarianism, because there are other’ isms which 
cannot be explained unless it be by the test of the 
samecanon, Take the case of Mormonism. There 
is every canse to believe that Joseph Smith was a 
thick-headed and knqw-nothing charlatan, but 
to-day his religion is more flourishing, and exer- 
cises more influence in shaping the future of the 
country than the religion of Dr. Channing. There 
is not the slightest doubt that just as the author 
of the former culture was a bad man in the 
full sense of the word, the author of the latter was 
a good man; but to-day while Mormonism i 
making rapid progress in the States, Unitari 
is sinking with Quakerism and other si 
nificant sects in the “Limbus Infantum’? of inac: 
tivity. 

It cannot be denied that Unitarianism has many 
attractive points. [tappesls to reason in opposi 
tion to faith, It reduces religious duties to thei 
lowest minimum, Hence such a religion—if it 
can be called religion—will be always atte: 
tive to those who have not plunged themselves 
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deeply into the spirit. of humanity, those who 
have a vague idea of a supreme power which 
does not trouble itself about the affairs of this 
world, To such an individual Unitarianism will 
always be attractive. But on the other hand it 
will, per se, lack that religious furor which is 
the vitality and the motive power of a visible 
community whose aim is to reach things Wanscet 
dental which cannot be apprehended by physical 
means. 

I think nobody possessing an honest consci- 
ence will deny the statement that Unitarianism, 
which came ont of Dr, Channing’s movement, is 
rapidly decaying. ‘This statement is not origi- 
nated by the enemies of the sect, but is g 
thered from data supplied to the annual rel 
census taken by the New Vork Independent, a 
very honest and independent paper. Then the 
question comes up: why should the religion of 
Channing based upon an apparent and attractive 
rationalism decay, and that of Joseph Smith 
based upon fraud’ progress? Unless it be that 
Unitarianism at first as undermined the fou 
dation of its fabric and then has begun build- 
ing enormous —supersteuctures upon it, while 
Mormonism hasleft the foundation untouched (the 
Mormons are orthodox in regard to the Trinity 
and the Incarnation) ad built some contemptible 
huts over it. To this I would add :— 

1.—As Ihave said before, religion is like a living 
organism, the slightest cut or amputation is liable 
to bleed the body to death. ‘The Reformation of 
Luther is the greatest monument which humanity 
has achieved. [t has no parallel in history hithe 
to and will in all probabality have noon hereafte: 
Still—I hope nobody will be offended by what Tam 
going to say—still its results upon the whole body 
have not been very beneficial, It has not reformed 
what it intended to reform, viz., the Church; and 
ils usefulness has been almost counterbalanced by 
the present divided state of Protestantism. One 
more illustration, Perhaps no other religious 
movement in the rth century has been so ridiculed 
in the Protestant world as the Tractarian move- 
ment under Keble and Pusey. It would be worthy: 
of the contempt showered upon it if the movement 
had taken the shape of a new sect; but the wisdom 
of its leaders forbade it, and to-day its spirit, has 
pervaded” and permeated the whole body of the 
Anglican Church. It has conquered those who 
thought they had conquered it. [thas infused 
a new life into the whole body! I believe 
if Dr. Channing—or others who’ have hitherto 
intended in the future to form new sects—had 
remained in his own communion and developed 
his doctrines and infused his spirit_it would be 
more profitable in every respect. Channing was 
a Trinitarian in his spirit, but a Unitarian in his 
mathematics. 

2.—The causes of this decay, to a certain degree, 
are to be found in the spiit in Unitarianism itself, 
From the beginning the movement took the shape 
of a theological discussion rather than a moral and 
religious awakening like tie Reformation, or the 
rgth Century Methodism, ‘Therefore the develop- 
ment of Unitarianism resembles a great deal the 
diminution of Hegelianism injo the right’ and 
left as represented by Metheinke and Strauss 
respectively: the former gravitating towards or- 
thodoxy, the latter falling into a sort of mechanics 
monism. Soon after Channing had disappeared 
his school was divided into two camps, the right re- 
presented by Dr, Clark, author of the “ten great 
religions” and Dr. Hale, author of the “ Zen Umes 
one,” which in the Unitarian Arithmetic have pro- 
ved to beequal to one! And the left was repre- 
sented by the famous Dr. ‘Theodore Parker. ‘The 
former camp has been unable to satisfy the 
religions instinct of those Unitarians who” pos- 
sess such a feeling; and the latter have found 
Parkerism not vadical enough to their taste: 
hence to-day the hall from the platform of which 
Parker harangued his anathemas against Christi- 
anity, and predicted its immediate downfall, has 
been abandoned to the atheistic howlers. Hence 
to-day Dr. Channing’s camp looks to me like the 
vessel which came down from heaven to St. Peter 






























































Jull of every clean and unclean animal. 


3.—I think from the beginning the influence of 
Channingism upon the moral and intellectual life 
of New England has been much exaggerated. 
Who can fora minute contrast it asa moral force in 
the States with Methodism or Congregationalism ? 
As a religious body, under whatever form of creed, 
it has not been a great power for the eternal 
palengenesis of humanity. I know it was very 
active in the slavery struggle, but it should not be 
overlooked that slavery took entirely a local poli- 
tical aspect, and if Unitarianism was a product 
of the South undoubtedly it would be found 
on the other side. As an intellectual movement it 
has produced some of the best Ametican authors 
and men of genius, like Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
and some others, but these names, it should 
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not be forgotten, do not belong to the sect as 
its guides since their professions are entirely in 
another direction. As regards the rest, 1 sym: 
pathize with the French savant who after reading 
a few pages of the A history of tanscendentalisn 
in New England,” shut it and said, “Such stuff 
can either come out of hell or of Boston!” 1 
encomiums have been showered 















upon * la ion de Mr. Channing” by M 
Renan. nybody who has a little knowledge 
of Mr Ws tend of mind knows well that 


whenever the author of the “Vie de Jesus” in 
tends to praise an object, he uamples down all 
honesty, truth, and logic under his feet. He will 
use almost the same expressions whether he is 
speaking of Moses, Jesus, or of Mohammed ; whe- 
ther of Christianity, of Atheism, or of fetichism. 














A man who dogs not .believe in God nor in 
His Son, but will say—* Le jour ou il (Jesus) pro- 
nonga cette parole :—! The hour cometh, and now 





it is, when true worshippers shall worship. the 
father in spirit and in truth ?’—il fut viaiment fils de 
Dieu,” &c., shows that Renan is a very dangerous 
guide in a rocky sea during a great tempest. 

What will be the future of Unitarianism in 
Japan only the future itself can unfold. Thanks to 
Mr. Knapp, the religious duties have not only 
been reduced to their last minimum, hut have 
been annihilated altogether, Evidently it is an 
abuse of language to call Mr. Knapp's ideas 
Unitarianism, unless the title be tiken Tike the 
"in algebraic formule to mean anything from 
Buddhism down to Atheism, [really do not see 
any reason why all Buddhists shonld not accept 
Mr. Knappas another: tion of the original 
Buddha, and recognize him at ouce as their leader 
to waye their battles against Christianity. 

Mr. Knapp, as every body knows, has bioughit 
the Gospel of Character” and the “religion of 
Sympathy” into Japan, Hitherto Ihave watched 
him very closely to see some symptoms and fruits 
of his ideas, but Iam sorry to say until the pre- 
sent day I have not seen any, A man who claims 
tobe the Apostle of such a religion evidently will 
manifest it in every action that he performs and 
every word that he utters, Has Mr. Knapp builta 
hospital, an orphanage? If he has, he has a right 
to claim what he claims for his religion. Has he or 
have his satellites visited the poor and fedthem, the 
naked and clothed them, the sick and comfortless 
and comforted them? If they have, evidently 
they areright in what they say, that the tree is 
known by its fruits!’ is an infallible criterion. 
Knappism also will be known by its fuuits. 

Hitherto, so far as I know, it has not shown 
such a lendency; the leader and his associates 
have confessed philanthrophy by their words and 
denied it by their actions. Their new environ 
ments here in Japan do not give us any hope or 
expectation of Such a grand spiritual Wansforma- 
tion. Of course would be the last man to charge 
Mr. Knapp with such stupidity as to think that 
the drinking of wine with Count Kuroda and Dr. 
Kato is an act of high philanthrophy. 

‘The Gospel of Character and the Religion of 
Sympathy are very high sounding words; but 
unless they be consummated in tangible actions, 
they will turn their sublime position into tidicu- 
Tous. [am sory to say that even now when 
I hear of the ‘Gospel of Character” I am 
reminded of those Oriental pseudo magicians who 
carry big and pretentious chests upon their backs, 
and as they reach a public rendezvous put the 
chests upon the ground and work themselves up 
into the highest pitch of excitment, and run to and 
fro and shout at the top of their voices * Men! 
women! children! come! come! see wonders! 
miracles!" As soon as a large concourse of people 
have gathered they begin begging, and when this 
finishes they perform a few commonplace things 
and disappear at the first opportunity, I think ‘I 
know alittle about human nature, because I possess 
alittle bit of it myself. [know how often those 
psychological messages and appearances, which 
have no existence in the world of reality, into what 
props they are turned; what gigantic hopes we 
build upon them; like those Persian tramps who 
go to hot baths early in the morning and swallow 
a penuyworth of hasheesh and dream the 
whole day that they are kings, possessing 
magnificent palaces and beautiful queens. 1 
know well what transcendent future we often 
portray to ourselves, in which we find ourselves 
great reformers in the moral, political, or other 
world’s surrounding humanity. 
such a happy dreamer is 






























































uel. Perhaps the 


reader will think that Lam unjust to Mr. Koapp. | 


God knows I am not. I would have written no- 
thing against him, his mission, or his theology, if he 
had himself followed his duties asa labourer for the 
amelioration, both physical and spiritual, of the con- 
dition of his fellow men. Lthink God has allowed 
such anenormous amount of sin to exist in this world 
of ours in order that the exercise of virtue should 
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be developed perfectly in every human being. If 
Mr. Knapp had followed such a path I would not 
have anything against him, But since his coming, 
it seems to me he has done nothing but write and 
speak ayainst those who, in spite of all their 
weaknesses and imperfections, have done far move 
than he has done or will ever do in any kind of 
good works. 

Iam pretty well acquainted with the history of 
all religious and moral revolutions from Moses 
and Socrates down to Rammahum Ray and 
Rabbinovitch ; I do not know in all this wonderful 
catena of great men a single person who has ex 
aggerated the value of his mission, and his own 
personal powers and influence like Mv. Knapp, 
with the exception of the late Soudanese Malidi. 

Mr, Knapp has again and again asserted that 
his liule finger is thicker than all the missionaries’ 
loins put together. Of course he has a perfect right 
to think any thing he pleases about the thickness 
of his little finger; but for my part, 1 not only 
think that his litte finger is not thicker than our 
loins, but I think he has got no little finger at all. 

A few words more about the present “crisis” in 
the Churches of Japan, and I am done. That 
there is a change in the churches cannot be 
denied; but its causes must be sought in the 
physico psy cholo; idiosyncrasies of the race 
rather than in other places. This is evidently not 
a crisis,” because uniformly a crisis is caused by 
some activity, but in this case there is absolute 
inactivity. “The Churches of Japan in their present 
condition are like the journey of Christian in the 
“Pilgrim's Progress” while passing through the 
land called, if Precollect rightly, Enchantress ; the 
effect of whose atmosphere upon foreigners was to 
produce stupor aud drowsiness. Whether in 
passing through this land the churches will be 
lulled to sleep and final death I shall leave 
lo the future. But the symptoms are encouraging 
in the fact that the foremost leaders among the 
Fapanese Chiistians are fully alive to the gravity 
of the situation, 

T cannot agree with those who ascribe this situa- 
tion to the divisions of the sects represented in the 

eld or to the dogmas of the Christian religion. 
Everybody knows that at present there is a great 
reaction against studying English and other Euro 
pean languages; will Mr. Kato trace it to the 
doctrine of the Trinity? And most of the Japanese 
ladies are giving up foreign dress; can the cause 
of the reaction and change be ascribed to the 
dogma of the incarnation. 

‘The spiritual metamorphasis of a race is not 
the process of a few days or of a few years, 
but that of ages, and during these ages the wheels 
of the machinery will produce many tevolutions 
and counter-revolutions until the new creature 
comes out in an infinitely higher rank. When the 
process of the transformation is short, the durability 
of the new creation also will be short. Japan at 
present is in the Unoes of birth to a new and 
higher spiritual existence; blessed is the man who 
helps it in such a moment. 

‘Thanking you deeply for the kindness shown to 
me always by the Zapan Mail. 


I remain, very truly yours, 


ISAAC DOOMAN, 
October 23:d, 1890. Nara Eiwa Gakko. 


[We doubt whether Me, Dooman is correct in his conclusion 
that there ts a great reaction in Japan at present against 
studying English and other languages. No symptoms of such 
a reaction have made themselves apparent in the capital. We 
trust that our correspondent will give some fuller information 
on this interesting point.—Eo. 7.M,] 
















































































THE LATE PFRFORMANCE, 


To tHe Epitor or ime “Jyran Matt.” 

Six,—Before leaving Japan I wish to express 
publicly my sincere thanks to the ladies and ger 
tlemen who so kindly came forward and did all 
1 their power to endeavour to render successful 
the two performances of Our alian Cousin.” 
The earnestness with which they devoted much time 
and trouble to the study of their parts, and the 
pains which they took to attain perfection therein, 
|T can only acknowledge by returning them my 
| most heartfelt thanks. "To Mr. W. G. Bayne I 
would wish particulaily to record my appreciation 
lof the uuiform kindnees which he has extend 
ed to me during my stay in Yokohama, and the 
nergetic manner in which he has made my 
interests his own. While regretting that the 
public have not more unanimously responded to 
the efforts made by the ladies and gentlemen who 
so ably assisted me, I cannot lose this oppor tunity 
of thanking the few faithful friends and compa 
triots who gave me such zealous proofs of theit 


support and approval. 
Lam, etc., E, MAJERONI. 
Yokohama, October 27th, 1890. 





























THE MISSIONARY MEMORIAL. 


To THE Epitor oF THe “ Japan Main.” 
Sir,—You published in the Fapan Mail a few 
days ago the Missionary Memorial regarding 
Treaty Revision, My presence here for a monih, 
owing to illness, is the reason why my signature 
was not attached to the Memorial. In order tat 
my position on that matter may not be misunder 
stood by my friends and others, I respecttully 
request that you publish my name as endorsing 
said Memorial, ‘Trusting that you can favour me 
to this extent, I remain 
J. W. McCotzum, S.B.C., Kobe. 
Rogert A. Tomson, A.B.M.U., Kobe. 
Very respectfully, FRED. C. KLEIN. 
Methodist Protestant Mission, Nagoya. 


Kyoto Hotel, Kyoto, October 25th, 1890. 








THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO MIT0. 
Se 


a 
‘The above caption represents, perhaps, the 
greatest event in the history of Mito. It is tie 
first time in all its history that it has been favoured 
bya visit from an Emperor. Nor is it at all im 
proper that it should he thus favoured 5 for this city 
and province have always been strongly Imperial 
istic im sentiment, Although Lyeyasu made one 
of his own sons Prince of Mito, and established 
here one of the fiefs with which he engirdied and 
protected Yedo, it was by Lyeyasu’s own grand. 
son, Mitsukuni (Gik6), the second prince, that a 
strong feeling of hostility to the Shogunate and of 
loyalty to the Emperor was inspired. And to the 
vigorous policy of Noriaki (Iekk6) in the present 
century was due in uo small degree the successini 
opposition which culminated in the Revolution of 
1868. In coming to Mito, therefore, their In 
petial Majesties visit one of the most intensely 
loyal cities in the Empire. $ 
It is needless to say that the aunouncement of 
the proposed visit of the Emperor and the Empress 
produced great excitement in this place, and 
became at once the topic of conversation, (0 the 
exclusion of the much-discussed subject cf the 
weather! As soon, of course, as it became a posi- 
live matter, it was necessary to begin preparations 
to receive Their Imperial Majesties in a suitable 
manner. A special session of the City Assembly 
was convened. Committees of citizens were ap- 
pointed in each ward (41) to look after the matter 
of public decoration. Subscription papers were 
circulated in all parts to raise extra sums for the 
exira expenses. Coolies and convicts were put at 
work, with cart-loads of stones to repair the roads, 
especially those over which Their Majesties weie 
expected to pass. Private fences, hedges, lawns, 
houses, etc., were put into repair; and. bustle 
reigned supreme, Moreover, [ought to speakof the 
topic of dress, of kimono, obi, hakama, haori, tabi, 
geta, kanzasht ; of frock coat, silk hat, gloves, etc. 
but, as these are personal matters, they cam: 
under obseivation before the great day only frow 
the fact that everybody was exceedingly busy! 
By Saturday, October 25th, the public decor 
tions began to be set out. On each’ side of the 
streets was a row of pine posts, or stall bamhoos, 
orever-green draped posts, ‘These were connected 
with cords, from which hung lanterns [white and 
red (hinomaru) or all ved], straw wisps and papet 
streamers, as in the decorations of the New Year. 
Al two diagonal corners of street crossings were 
little Mount Fuji's of sand with a litle salt sprink= 
led on the summits—these are emblems of putily- 
In many places were arches, more or less elabe 
and beautiful; and in other places long stings of 
lanterns hung from three or four sides of a high 
pole. ‘The railway station was adored wil 
signal flags, green, ved, and white, hung in pals 
with colours alternating, ‘The station yard sa 
adorned with lundreds of lanterns, and with 
magnificent evergreen forii, beneath which the lov 
petial procession was to pass. Outin Late Semis 
also a long line of lanterns was set up. This’ 
parts of the city presented a gay and loyal aspect. 
Sunday, October 26th, was a bright day, per 
haps, even a little too warm, Early in the mor 
ing the crowds began to flock in from the coutty, 
and the city people began to flock out ow the stress 
So that by noon every road along which the Im- 
perial procession was to pass from the station, Wa 
filled as much as was allowable, [asked some 
friends how many people there were all togelliehs 
and received answers ranging from * 50,000" 0 
“100,000.” But as the population of Mito ison 
20,000, the true total was probably not much ove 
the lower figure given above. The polit & 
course, were kept very busy preserving the lines: 
but did not have much trouble with turbulences 
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for a Japanese crowd is proverbially good-nature® 
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At the station special places were allotted re- 
spectively to Princes, officers of the Army and Navy, 
, Officials, members of the Diet, members of pro. 

incial, municipal, town or village assemblies, etc., 
according to . From about noon these per. 
sons began to arrive at the station and take their 
places. Princes Arisugawa and Kitashirakawa 
had arrived a day or so before; and on the regular 
noon train a number of Princesses came. All 
these ladies were in European dress, and made a 
fine appearance. 

At about two o’clock the special Imperial train 
arvived and was welcomed with fire-works. The 
Emperor, and afterwards the Empress, passed 
from the train through the station on matting, and 
seated themselves in the carriages. ‘Che band 
the meantime was playing “ Kimi-ga-yo.” The 
procession then advanced up the hills at the post 
office turned to the right twice, and then proceeded 
toward the old castle grounds near by. Some of 
the people essayed shouting cr singing, but were 
promptly suppressed by the police ; so that in the 
main Their Majesties were welcomed by a silent, 
but none the less loyal, throng. Such a custom 
may be dignified, but seems tame as compared 
with the even noisy enthusiasm of the European 
or American peoples. 

In the castle grounds were drawn up, first the 
Normal School pupils, then the Middle School 
pupils, then the pupils of various Elementary 
Schools, and last of all, those of the Kindergarten 
just before the front gate of the Normal School. 
The pupils and teachers of the Normal and the 
High Schools greeted Their Imperial Majesties, 
either by the military salute with guns, or by re- 
moving their hats and bowing ; while the pupils of 
the lower institutions greeted them by singing 
“Kimi-ga-yo.” Tt is estimated that about 3,000 
pupils were in line. 

‘The Imperial party are entertained in the com- 
modious, modern, foreign style buildings of the 
Normal School in the old castle, From either an 
historical or a practical point of view, there could 
be no more appropriate or comfortable location, 
‘The buildings are well adapted to accommodate a 
large company ; and the spot is not only beautiful, 
bat is hallowed by many historical associations 
with the name of Imperialism, 

‘This morning the Emperor and the Empress left 
the Anzaisho (temporary lodging-place) at eight 
o'clock, and proceeded by special train to Shishido. 
From there they rode in carriages about three 
miles to Iwama-hara, where the Imperial Body. 
guards are stationed for their antumn drill. Your 
correspondent tried yesterday, but in vain, to as- 
certain the programme for to-day, and did not 
learn it until he received the /baraki Daily News 
this morning. [twas then, unfortunately, too late 
to reach the field in time for the sham-fight of the 
morning. It is stated, however, that 16,000 or 
17,000 troops are engaged in the manceuvies. ‘The 
plan of campaign was as follows:—The troops 
were to be divided into a northern, or foreign 
army, and a southern, or Japanese army, ‘The 
former, having captured Hakodate and Muroran, 
had advanced part of its force toward Niigata, 
and had sent the fleet to attack Choshi (in Shimo- 
sa) and Mito. The southern, or Japanese army, 
had sent one division to protect Niigata, and had 
kept the remainder in this vicinity to protect Mito. 

The Imperial patty reached Mito on the return 
trip at two o’clock, and were again greeted by an 
mmense throng. ‘To-morrow they go again to the 
field where the Body guards are stationed, and hold 
the formal review. On their return to Mito, the 
Emperor will visit the Kenchd (Prefectural Offices), 
and the Empress will visit the Tokiwa Park. 
‘Their Majesties will leave here for Toky6 on Wed- 
nesday morning at 8 o'clock. Cem. 

Mito, October 27th, 1890. 
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In my former letter and ina telegram, I referred 
to the matter of a decision concerning the victory 
in the sham battles. I must now explain more 
particularly the meaning of the words “ victor” or 
“victory.” No general decision concerning the 
ultimate issue of the conflict was given,  Judg- 
ment was passed upon this movement and that 
movement, this retreat and that advance, etc. ; 
and victory may be said to have rested with one 
army, in the sense that ils movements were gene- 
rally commended. 

In regard to the number of troops engaged I 
have not been able to ascertain anything with cer- 
tainty. In one telegram I stated the number at 
17,000; on the battle-field I was informed person- 
ally by an officer that there were about 15,000; 
but the Jbaraki Daily News puts the number at 
considerably less. 

I was also misinformed about the presence here 
of Prince Kujo and Count Oyama, neither of 
whom came; and [ omitted the name of Prince 
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Tokugawa Iyesato, the heir of the last Shox. 
who was conspicuous in the old feudal dress of the 
nobles. 

On Monday, October 27th, His Royal Highness 
Prince Kilashirakawa made a visit to Ishioka; 
while Her Royal Highness, Princess Kitashitakawa 
and Madame Hanabusa, took a trip to Qorai on 
the sea-shore. 

Their Imperial Majesties on the 26th and 27th 
had the pleasure of seeing many ancient books, 
pictures, and other relics. Some live salmon and 
“sea-ears” (awabi) were brought in a litte boat, 
and exhibited to the Emperor, who purchased 
them. It seems, that, as salmon do not live long 
alter being taken out of the water, a live salmon 
is quite a tare sight in this city. 

Monday evening, October 27th, a large party 
was given atthe Kédé Kwan to the Princes and 
other notables, 

The visitors to Mito have, of couse, been num- 
erous. In a former letter [gave estimates varying 
from 30,000 to 100,000; and in this morning's 
paper I found an estimate of about 40,000. The 
number of guests stopping at the inns is, of course, 
officially known: but besides those a much larger 
number stayed with friends or relatives; or, living 
hear by returned home at night, to come again the 














next morning ; while many slept in the parks or |Z: 


fields. 

The weather has been favourable throughout 
the whole period. One evening it rained a little, 
but not enough to do serious damage. The days 
have been bright and warm, even a little hot; 
while the evenings have been mild, and bright 
with lantern light and moonlight; in fact, last 
night it was full moon. 

‘Yesterday (Tuesday) may, perl 
the great day. 
have been run ev 








ps, be called 
Extra trains were van, in fact, 
'y day, but even these could not 
accommodate the immense crowds, ‘The Mail 
representative left on the first train in company 
with a representative of the Boston Transcript, 
and teached Shishido station about 7.30 o'clock. 
As it was early and cool, we walked io Iwama, 
about three miles distant, and then rode on 
to the Narui plain, about two miles farthe: 
In a short time the sham battle commenced ; 
and before long the Imperial party arrived on the 
scene of action, The Mail had been honoured 
by Governor Yasuda in having its representative 
ranked as a Kunsh#; so that, by means of the 
yellow flannel badge tied around the right arm, we 
were enabled to pass freely about, and into the 
very midst of the battle, even to the spot where 
the Imperial party were viewing the conflict. 

As I am totally unacquainted with military 
science or phraseology, I shall make no attempt to 
explain the various manceuvres. [was informed 
that the contest was well carried on and showed a 
good knowledge of tact Even to one wholly 
unacqainted with such things, and viewing them 
for the first time, the manceuvres were extremely 
interesting, ‘The battle began about 9.30 a.m. 
and continued till noon, 

After a rest and an opportunity to obtain re- 
freshments, the troops proceeded to the parade- 
ground, Here at about 2 o’clock the officers of 
the Body-Guards were called before the Emperot 
to hear the report of the affair, aud the criticisms 
of the movements. The Imperial party, led by 
His Majesty, and accompanied by the band, pro- 
ceeded down the line, and returned to the grand 
stand. Then the troops, led by the band, marched 
in review past the Imperial patty; and consumed 
about 45 minutes in that operation, After this 
the Imperial party went to Shishido, and returned 
to Mito by thei special train. A large umber of 
the spectators also reached Shishido, either by 
walking or riding, in time to return by the regular 
train leaving a few minutes later. 

Upon their return to Mito the Imperial party 
divided ; the Emperor visited the Kenché, and the 
Empress made a trip to the two parks of Mito. 

This morning about 7 o'clock the various schools 
again took position in the castle grounds to greet 
their Majesties as they left. [twas exactly 8 o'clock 
hy the city bell, when the Imperial party began to 
pass out the front entrance of the Normal School, 
and the little children of the Kinder garten started 
up “ Kimi-ga-yo.” A few minutes later they were 
at the station, and soon left Mito. Long before 
this, we suppose, they have safely reached Tokyo. 

After this departure the Normal School ‘was 
thrown open to special persons; and an op- 
portunity was given to view the ansaisho, But 
only the matting, screens, and chairs were left to 
reflect the Imperial magnificence. 

‘The Imperial Visit to Mito is thus a thing of 
the past. The decorations are being taken down ; 
the crowds are disappearing; and everything will 
resume its former state. But Mito, always loyal 
to the Emperor, will be more loyal than ever. 


Mito, October 2gth, 1889. Cem. 





































































IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY SPORTS, 

ae, 

‘The annual sports of the Imperial University took 
place on Saturday in the University grounds. Fine 
weather favoured the event, and though the num- 
her of entries was rather below those of former years, 
the various items were as interesting and as warmly 
contested as ever. ‘The programme began at one 
in the afternoon, and being carried out with promp- 
titude and punctuality was finished before five, but 
the process of callingy out the names of the winners 
for the purpose of presenting to them their piizes 
(which ceremony was gracefully performed by 
Mrs. Divers) occupied a long time, so thatdarkness 
had set in ere the visitors left the scene. Perhaps 

















the most noticeable competition was the pole 
jumping, in which Ishikawa easily cleared 7 tt. 9 
in, “Thice members of the Yokohama Cricket and 


Athletic Club were present and ran ina race set 
apart for members of the Club, Eyton taking the 
lead and winning easily. The judges were Pro- 
fessors Kikuchi, Knot, and Yamaguchi. ‘The 
Imperial Guards Band was: present and played 
atintervals. ‘The following is a list of the event 
100 Yarps Race. 
Fitet Heat. 

et | Hayashi... 
a 














‘Time, 11.2 sec. 
Second Heat, 


Matsubara - 1 | Saito 


























Noda 0.4. eevee 2 8 
‘Time, 11.6 sec. 
Final Heat. 

Tanabe sve HT [Salta scopes 3 
T. Kato... . 2] Noda a 
Time, 10.8 sec. 

Turowine tue Cricket Bac. 
Samushima, 77 yds. 2 ft. 10 in, . Sn I 
Momma, 75 yds. 1 ft. 3 in, 2 
Shishido, 75 yds. 1 ft. 3 
Ishikawa, 68 yds. oft. 6 in, 4 
Matsubara, 64 yds. 2 ft. 1 5 
Lone Jume. 

Kinoshita, 16 for in. 1] Matsui, 1g fl rin. ge 
N. Kato, 16 ft. + 2] T. Kato, 14 ft. ce § 

Kawai, 14 ft. 6 in... 3 
220 Yarps Race. 
First Heat. 
Tanabe 1] Nozoye ws. 3 





Hayashi 2 
Time, 28.6 secs, 
: pecond Heat. 
Saito . 1 | Sasada ....... 











Narita 2| Tima... eee 
Time, 28.8 secs, 
Final Heat. 
Hayashi & Nozoye...tie | Tanabe’, 3 
Time, 29.4 secs. 
Purtine tHe Sor, 
Sato, gift. 8 1 | Matsubara, goft. gin.. 3 
‘T. Momma, goft. gin. 2] S. Ota. 2ofte rin... 


Hie 
Kinoshita, 4fc. 





‘sutsumi, gft. 7in. 3 








Kakehi, qf Ishikawa, 4f. in... 4 
4go Yarps. 

Naruta and Tanabe, tie ] Yamashita ..., 

Edakuni 





Time, 64 secs. 

Turowine THe Hammer. 
Matsubara, 78 (t. 8 in. 1 | Ishikawa, 77 ft. 3 in, 3 
S. Ota, 78 ft. gin... 2 ! 

Momsusno Scuoors Race—44o Varp 
Takada ere [ARE rece 
Fukushima. 12 
Time, 64.6 secs. 

‘ ont JeMe, 

T. Ishikawa, 7 ft. gin. 1 [ S, Ichioka, 7 ft. 5 in. 

Oshima, 7 ft. 8 in? cae pes 
Srectat Mempers’ 














here} 











Racr—220 Yarps. 











Matsuzaki...... Tamba ...,. 3 
Sakura i" 
31.8 secs. 
Owe Lecoep Race.—(50 Yards.) 
Ota... 1 | Momma... ae 3 
Nakaya 2 





‘Time, 10.6 secs. 
Yoxonama ATHLETICAND Cricket CLuB Mem. 
Burs Race.—(Once Round 365 Yards.) 

J. Eyton 

Time, 47.6 secs. 

Ree Legcep Race. 
+L, | Kato. 

re Kuroiwa 

Toutsumi .., 

Ichiyama a 3 

880 Yarps Rack. 

1] Noda. 

2] Narita. 


ime, 2 min. 34.4 secs, 














Kinoshita 
Kawa. 











Shibaru. 
Edakur 
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Gaxusnt Racr—(220 Yards). 
5 . 1 | Saga a 3 
Kubo .2 








‘Time, 30.6 secs. 
Onsracte Race. 

First Heat. 

Kato and Iwaoka ... tie | Kawai 
Nakaya 











Time, im. 18.8 secs. 
Second Heat. 

1] Oia. 
2 | Ichioka 
Time, im. 14.8 secs. 
Coxsonation Rack-—(Once Round). 
we | Bujise 
. 2| Morita .... 

Time, 57.4 secs. 








Tsutsumi. 
Matsubara 








Hiri 
Iisuta 









A VISIT TO A STRANGE PEOPLE. 
a GA tS 


In one of Kotzebue's voyages itis velated that 
when the reat navigator was coasting along the 
island of Saghalien he used to make lequent in- 
cursions into the interior for the purpose of pro- 
curing, supplies for his ship and for exploring the 
country. During one of these inland expeditions 
Te came across a singular race of people, differing 
in all respects from the surrounding natives. 
They were small in stature, no more than thee 
feet in height, with fair hair and Llue eyes, and 
he goes on to describe their habits and mode of 
life. As nearly all the old navigators were fond 
of diawing somewhat on their imagination in 
describing anything vut of the common, very little 
attention has probably been paid to the description 
of this pigmy race. It was my good fortune some 
years ago to be able to verify the story of the old 
Russian to some extent when T was ‘on board a 
schooner trading between Viadivestock and Chi- 
rikov Bay. I had heard the people oa shore in 
Chirikov, especially the Ainos, on several occasions 
speak about a strange people living in a valley 
among the mountains and holding no intercourse 
“with any outsiders, and pronounced by the Ainos 
to be “uncanny.” This awakened my curiosity 
to a high degree, and, remembering Kotzebue’s 
story, I determined to penetrate into the strong: 
hold of this strange race, if possible, and ascertain 
for myself the truth of their existence. [had 
no opportunity to do anything until September, 
as our stay at kov was always too short for 
such an expedition, while in the latter part of that 
month we were assurred of detention for a week 
atleast. So my chance came. [had at first great 
difficulty in procuring a guide, as ail the Ainos 
were very shy about going towards these particular 
mountains, but I finally secured a young fellow 
from the opposite side of the island, who could not 
withstand the offer of a bright red shirt and a ved 
blanket. He promised to take meas far as the 
top of the range overlooking the valley, and there 
wait for my return, of which he evidently had some 
doubts. ‘The distance was not fr, but the entre 
absence of roads made the travelling a long and 
serious undertaking. I brought with me a week’s 
provisions, which.were carried by the Aino in ad 
dition to his own. My rifle, an old and tried com. 
panion in many a former expedition, Trartied, be- 
sides a Smith and Wesson’s revolver. [took a few 
old knives and trinkets, picked ap on ward or iw 
the store on shore to distribute as prescats aniong 
the strange people to secure their goodwill, Ti 
was on a Tuesday morning when we Teil the settle 
ment. I had kept my projected tip, quiet, but 
it leaked out somehow, as quite a crowd as 
sembled to see me off, the Ainos ominously 
shaking their heads at my foolhardiness. My 
guide took almost a siraigt couse through bushes 
and brambles, fording streams, and climbing 
ep hills; and [had to moderate his pace after a 
while, as atthe rate he was yoing T would have 
soon been exhausted. We now kept on ata reduced 
speed and with more frequent halts, but still we 
ood progress and at nightiall were at the 
foot of the last mountain cange, where E concluded 
to remain for the night. My guide wok me to 
an old tumbledown giass hut, formerly occupied 
and where T stuted my fire and 
boiled my coffee. He then collected a quantity 
of dry grass and herbs, which made a soft and 
fragrant bed. Next morning we were up at day- 
ight, and found the mountain in front of us 
concealed in masses of fleecy clouds, which dis 
persed as the day advanced and the sun rose. 
Its ascent was more difficult than that of any we 
had encountered the previous day, and my guide 
seemd to be uncertain about the tight disection, 
or else the proximity of the “uncanny? people 
had thrown his ideas into” comfusion, for we 
had often to retrace our steps after coming in 
front of som» precipice we found it impossible to 
scales At length the topmost ridge was reached, 
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and before us stretched a deep undulating valley, 
extending for miles to the northward, and watered 
by several small streams that twisted and coiled 
about like snakes among the green grass and trees, 
and surrounded on all sides hy ramparts of well: 
wooded hills. My guide hinted now that his ser- 
vices were no longer required, as he had brought 
me to the place agreed upon, and he did not 
wish to stay on the mountain top. T thereupon 
dismissed him, and, telling him to wait for me at 
the hut where we camped the previous night, ina 
few minutes he was out of sight. [had deter- 
mined to reach the top of the tange before stop- 
ping to lunch, which T now took in grand solitude 
before I started on the descent. Going a short 
distance along the summit of the ridge [ soon 
struck a barely perceptible path, made either by 
man or beast, and this took me to the foot of the 
mountain, and continued along the bank of a 
small brook winding through the verdant carpet, 
dotted with low bushes covered with red berties, 
So far, [had seen no sign of anything human, but, 
coming suddenly round a dense thicket of tail 
trees, two fields separated by a well trodden path 
were tight at my feet. The farther [advanced 
along this path the move conspicuous became the 
proofs that I way approaching the habitations of 
the natives. Rude agricultural implements were 
lying about, and several baskets made of twigs 
were in sight. ‘The crop, which had already been 
gathered, consisted of beans apparently, as | de- 
tected some of these dropped on the paili in divers 
places. Turning round to the right I perceived 
Apair of eyes watching my movements over a low 
hedge. ‘They were quickly withdiawn immediately 
Llooked in that direction, and I then heard the 
Hatter of shod feet running away. [ stepped 
across the field, and, finding a narrow gap in the 
hedge, squeezed myself though, A tolerably good 
path followed the hedge on this side, and led, as T 
conjectured, to the native village. T lenew that the 
moment was now drawing near which would decide 
whether the natives would meet me as friend or 
foe; and, grasping my rifle firmly in my hand, I 
kept on my way, but—tell it not in Gath—with’ a 
loudly beating heart. Twas not long kept in sus- 
pense. Hearing many voices ahead, I stopped, 
and in a few minutes a great coucoutse of people 
hove in view. My fears of being received by 
hostile hordes vanished at once, and [ almost 
blushed with shame as I gently transferred my 
rifle to my shoulder. The watives as they theonged 
the road in front of me waved green branches of 
trees, and sang or rather chanted in low tones what 
was apparently a pazen of welcome. ‘They greeted 
ime with oriental salutations by putting their hands 
to theirforeheads as I drewnearer. Young and old, 
men and women, came out to teceive me, and theit 
faces were lit up with joy as they crowded around 
me. Any one T happened to look directly at 
instantly bowed his head with humility and ylaned 
at me with a deprecating smile. They invited me 
with friendly gesiures to enter their viliage, and L 
was conveyed to the largest house. A couch of 
dried skins was pointed out to me to rest upon, 
and a large wooden beaker of mille was handed to 
me for refreshment. A tub of warm water was 
also brought to me, and a couple of damsels 
hastened to divest me of boots and stockings, and 
carefully wash my feet, some of the more ancient 
dames supetintending the operation, 


















































The people were not exactly pigmies, but were 
shorter and slighter than the Ainos, averaging, I 
should say, about 5 feet. Their complexion was 
lighter, and several had brown hair and gray or 
blue eyes, ‘The Ainos area heavily bearded race, 
but these people had generally smooth, broad 
faces, not perhaps handsome, but mild and ine 
offensive in expression, The women were smaller 
and slighter than the men, and many of them were 
almost white, Lsaw but very few childien among 
them, which is probably due to continued inter 
mariage. ‘Their clothing consisted of tightly 
filting garments, made of some coaise native mae 
terial and the siins of animals; the women and 
men being dressed almost alike, The men had 
their hair cut short across the forchead and tight 
round, but the women wore the hair long, twisted 
ina knot, and fastened at the back of the head 
with large horn pins. ‘The houses were low and 
built of stones and thatched with grass, and each 
had a wide porch in front; the dwellings contained 
only one room, which constituted sleeping room 
for the whole family, and kitchen, with a hole in 




















the roof for the smoke, like the Ainos. Rude 
wooden platforms were ranged round the walls, 
seats by day and couches at night. All their 





cooking vessels were made of a brown, unglazed 
easternware, of which material, beside wood and 









basket worl, all their other household utensils | 
were also mad: After my feet had been 
washed I lita cigar, and offered another to 


ned 10 


a venerable looking old man who s 
took 


be the patriarch of the crowd; he lit 
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a draw or two, and then passed it, with a ary 
face, to auother man who did the same, ands 
on, till it was passed through the crowd and then 
returned tome. Evidently tobacco did tot pleace 
them, now made signs that I desited to havea 
look around the village, when they all jumped up 
with alacrity and offered their services. Before | 
left the house T took the cartidges out of but 
tile and revolver, to prevent an accident, as t) 
were contimally fingering them. — Aly ‘eloting 
also excited their curiosity; but if I showed tic 
least symptom of impatience they immediat 
desisted from tonching my clothes. ‘They we 
indeed, the most harmless people Lever came acioss 

Their houses were all of the same buil 
I arrangement; the village was b 
of a narrow creek spanned by three pri 
izes. Many of the houses were un. 
occupied and in ruins, a sure sign that the popula 
tion was decreasing and that the people were pra. 
dually becoming extinct. On the outskirts of the 
village I perceived a larger building surrounded 
bya high hedge. soon saw that they objecied 
lo my entering it, and J refrained from insis 

The only trouble Thad was that I could not 
speak to them; the Russian and Aino words that 
T knew were not understood, so all our communi- 
cations were m isfactory 
method of obtail hey spoke 
a language in which many words sounded familiar 
to me, but they pronounced them with such 
rapidity that I could make nothing of it. About 
their customs, religion, and government I could 
find out nothing. 

Lartived on the afternoon of Wednesday, and 
during the next day I paid visits from house to 
house and was well entertained everywhere, Dried 
verison, broiled trout, eggs, beans, and several 
sorts of sweet berries was the kind of food general’y 
set before me, and as the people seemed to fer 
hurt when T refused to partake of any, T eonse- 

nently consumed an wousual quantity,” [ad seen 
all there was to see, and [ had learned all I could 
learn about them, so, after having distributed the 
Uinkets among them, I started on my return on 
Friday morning. ‘The whole population, to the 
number of 59, a8 [counted them, followed me to 
the foot of the mountain, singing a plaintive divge, 
and, after having pointed out the path to me, tley 
prostrated themselves as [ ascended, I wanted a 
couple of them to accompany me up the mountain, 
but to this request they gave a decided refusal. It 
took me longer of comse to climb up than lo come 
down, and, a5 Lmissed the path a couple times, 
it was noon before Lreached the summit, I now 
fired off my vifle to attract the attention of the Aino 
before [descended the other side, and when I got 
to the Lottom he was waiting for me. He survey’ 
ed me, however, with some distrust and seemed to 
be very shy in coming towards me, Atthetime this 
appeared stange to me, and he even refused 0 
eat the food I offered him. That night we slept 
in an unocenpied Aino hat,—at least 1 did, te 
Aino preferring to sleep outside. We artived at 
Chirikoy in the aftermoon of the next day, and I 
went immediately on board the schooner where [ 
had to relate my adventures to anadmiting au 
dience. 

Next day an old Russian, from a settlement o1 
the other side of the island, came on board, andy 
alter having introduced himseli, told me, in e 
celient English, that he had heard something about 
my journey the previous evening and asked me 
to oblige him with a recital of it.” He listened to 
to me Without interruption, Now and then [saw 
a peculiar smile on his lips, but he said nothing 
until Lhad fininished. “ Honomed sir!” bie be 
gan, You are, L doubt not, a great traveller 
T bowed my head. “ You may now, pet laps, have 
discovered a strange race, as you say, but — 
here he made a pause, “1 think, you have nply 
made a visit to the leper settlement. instew! 
After giving me a few nrinutes time to digest this 
he continued; “Some 50 years ago ot mores le 
prosy was introduced on the island by te > 
wrecked crew of a whaler, ‘The malady spread 
quickiy notil the Government collected all prises 
having any symptoms of the disease and de 
ported them to a valley among the mountaiis 
supplying them with some provisions ard toes 
but where they afterwards had to shift: for 
themselves, and were not allowed to hold ary 
communication with anybody outside om pai ol 
death, They were stiongly guarded at first, but 
after some examples had been made, the vigilan'® 
was telaxed, as none attempted to ecapes 
they wete finally forgotten,  Ainos, Russians, an’ 
natives of other countries were sent there. Titel 
descendants are living there now, and these ate 
the people you have been visiting, avd you bay 
been the recipient of the hospitality 
advise you ty say no more abont your jails 
because if the ‘Lite Fathes’,"—here he tork 
his hat—* should hear about it, he might pet! 
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send you there to join them, and his ears and eyes 

nd his arms long.” He ceased, and 
looked at me with a meaning smile ay [sat mute 
and perplexed. Knowing something: about the 
paternal care taken by the “ Little Father” of his 
children, L promised ‘to follow the old Russian’ 
advice, [ left the schooner in Viadivostock, but 
did not consider myself quite safe until Twas clear 
of Russian territory. Was Kotzebue’s story 4 
myth ? or was the old Russian only playing on my 
fears? 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


et ogee 
(From our Seectat, CorresponvEnt.) 





San Francisco, October gth, 

A few hours after my last letter to you was 
mailed, the President signed the Tariff Bull, and 
both Houses of Congress adjoumned sie die. In 
the Senate, on motion of a Democrat, thanks were 
tendered Vice-President. Morton for the able and 
impartial manner in which he had presided over 
the body;—in point of fact, Mr, Morton's forte is 











button hole diplomacy, and not Parliamentary man- 
agement, and his duties throughout the Session 
have been performed by Mr. Ingalls. The mem- 


hers of the House did vat stand upon the order of 
their zoing, but, mindless of the usage which 
quiresa vole of thanks to the Speaker, they ran away 
as fast as they could, and when the hour came for 
adjauniment, the Speaker looked over his desk, 
and only saw two members present. 

Mr. Reed has certainly managed to alienate not 
only his political opponents, but the members of 
his own party. He has acted as if the House was 
a school, and he was theschoolmaster, At the same 
time, he has made an enemy of his former fiend 
and patron, Mr. Blaine, [send an issue of Puc, 
in which you will find a cartoon illustrating the 
situation. In an imaginary “ Presidential chair” 
Blaine sits at one side, squeezed against the arm 
of the chair, while Reed has foreed his bully 
body in on the other side, and poor little Harrison 
is flattened between them, Reed lowers threaten- 
ingly at Blaine; the latter retorts with a look in 
which contempt and grief struggle for te mastery. 
The gifted man from Maine has in effect been slain 
by the leader of his own household, He is hoist 
with bis own petard.  Itwas Blaine who, by false- 
ly assuring the workmen that protection was the 
mainstay of wages, induced them to elect Hatri- 
son President; and now the spoils of war go to 
another, Tu the next National Republican Con- 
vention, Blaine will not be the one man fit for the 
highest post of honour; Reed and McKinley will 
contend for the prize, and Blaine will glower in the 
background, ‘They will veap the harvest he sowed. 
He saw his mistake too late; vainly he tied to 
stem the torent he had let loose; he played 
Girondist 10 these new Jacobirs, and repeat 
the part of Vergniaud, with the guillotine omitted. 

Congress dissolved, Mr, Harrison started out on 
a junkeiting tour through the West, which affords 
him an opportunity of repeating the pretty htle 
speeches for which he is famous. It is sweet to 
hear him announce to his fellow-citizens that cor 
rect behaviour is the key to happiness, and that 
virtue is its own reward. Mr, Blaine, it may be 
d, is not with him. He sulkes in his tent 
Kington, Unless he can pick a quarrel 
with England, his political career is ended, 

‘The last incident of the session was the receipt 
of the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, Mr. 
Green B. Raum, This document shows that 

ersons are pensioners on the bounty of 
Pea tiatcd States: Seay at wliond were added 
to the list last year—a quarter of a century after 
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the close of the war. Ranm’s administration 
of the Bureau was the subject of an_ inves- 
tigation by Congress, and it was shown that 


in considering pension claims, the cases repre 
sented by an agent named Lemon were given 
preference over others. [t was also shown that 
just prior to this arrangement, Lemon who had 
had no previous business relations with Raum, 
endorsed his note for $12,000, The Repubiic 
members of the Committee veport that they can 
see nothing wrong in this, and whitewash Raum, 

Social circles in the Bast are in a flurry over the 
arrival of the Count of Paris, who spent a year in 
the United States army during the war, and was 
one of the grognards by whom McClellan was 
surrounded. He left the army because he was 
satisfied that the country was going to the how- 
wows. Ever since then he has been conspiring in 
a feeble, fitful, underhand way against the Govern- 
ment of his own country. All which to the contrary 
notwithstanding, New York: and Baltimore are 
dining and wining him, and laying their fairest 
virgins at his gouty feet 

Next to the Count, the Jews are the leading 
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object of attraction in the East. 
New York has resurrected Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
scheme to colonize the Jews in Palestine, and lots 
of money are offered to carry out the enterprise, 
There are two difficulties in the way, Palestine 
could not support the Jews if they went there, and 
they haven’t the least idea of going. ‘The child 
of Israel know too well where they are well off. 
Their lives have fallen in pleasant places in this 
country. ‘They are all taders—merchants, bank 
ers, shopkeepers, or hucksters—and they 
making money. No Jew ever earns his living in the 
United States by manual labour. ‘Yo barter, to 
dicker, to buy and to sell, are his destiny, and he 
fulfils it well, Asacule, they are honest, enter- 
prising, quick-witted and liberal, ‘They are at the 
head of all progressive enterprises. ‘They are the 
best patrons of the theatre: any house which hap 
pened to be boycotted by the Jews would have to 
close its doors.” But there is'no bigotry about 
them. ‘They enjoy the Merchant of Venice,” and 
“Samuel of Pozen” as heartily as the Christians 
Ifthey could get over their tendency to be obtrusive 
and presuming, they would be a delightful element 
in society. 

The organization of the new states and terri- 
tories is giving tise to the usual squabbles. Okla- 
homa is taking upon herself tertitorial honours, 
An internecine contest is going on there over the 
choice of a capital city. The Lower House de 
cided in favour of Oklahoma City; but while it 
was debating a motion to reconsider, Speaker 
Daniels signed the bill, and Representative Perry 
started with it in his pocket for the Governor’s 
office. He was detected, and the whole house fol 
lowed him in quick pursuit. ‘The air was full of 
cries of “Hang him! hang bim!?? which added 
wings to his flight. When his wind gave out, he 
handed the document to Representative Nesbitt, 
who sped on his course, But lis condition was 
poor 5 the crowd overtook hint and forced him to 
return with the bill to the house where the Gover= 
hos’s signative was erased, 

Clerical circles are rather distressed over a cri 
minal case which has just ended at Scranton, Pa. 
The Rev, Peter Roberts of the Congregational 
Church, while a student at Yale College, loved a 
fair maid named Husaboe, aud she poor thing, 
returned his love not wisely but too well. Before 
her baby was born, he took her to a doctor who 
undertook to help her out of her trouble, and 
which she was lying ill at death’s door, the Rev. 
Peter fled to wild Wales, where according to 
Borrow, such trifling performances as his are not 
noticed ina man, But the fair Husaboe followed 
him, and so harassed him that he returned to this 
country promising to make her an honest woman, 
He changed his mind when he get a church, and 
swore that the wronged girl should never be Mis. 
Peter, ‘Then her wrath arose, she sued him, and 
asympathetic jury gave her $3,000 damages, which 
it will take Peter'a long time to earn by expound 
ing the gospel according to the lights of the Con- 
wregational Chureh, Miss Husaboe will probably 
move into Missouri, where, as in Lapland, ladies 
with her experience are in lively demand among. 
bachelors inclined to matrimony, 

A more tragic case of unhappy love has just 
come to light in this state, A pretty girl of 
German birth named Louise Easlinger loved a 
young man, and was deserted by him. She left 
her place of abode, and removed to Redwood City, 
where she won the heart of a substantial citizen 
named Weherlin, They became engaged, and, 
contrary to usage, she insisted on an eatly day for 
the wedding. “The man bought and furnished a 
cottage for his expected bride, and the wedding 
was celebrated with due ceremony and circum- 
stance—the whole country having, been invited to 
the marriage feast. AU4 a.m, bride and bride 
gioom left for their new home. As became a 
gentleman, Wehrlin left his bride alone for a 
while in her apartment; then, after a suitable 
delay, he knocked for admittance. She replied 
that he could not come in. He expostulated, but 
in vain; and after vainly wying the strength of the 
door and the bolt, he returned rather sheepishly 
to his uncle’s house, where the wedding had been 
performed. When daylight broke, he was advised 
by his friends to insist on his rights, and he re- 
tuned to his cottage and broke open the door, 
A dreadful sight met his eyes. His wife, in her 
nightdress, was stretched dead upon her bed, bier 
wedding clothes being scattered on the floor, A 
doctor who was summoned declared that she had 
died from poison, 

No judicial inquiry has been instituted, but it is 
privately understood that the poor girl was con 
vinced that compliance with ler husband's de- 
mands would have revealed to him a. story which 
would probably have ended their conjugal life then 
and there. 
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laware, Tt appears thu a soldering iron with 
which a workman was sealing some cans of powder 
became too hot, and set fire to the powder.” Six 
magazines were destroyed, neatly a hundred houses 
were blown up, eleven petsons killed, and a seove 
or more wounded. The explosion was heard at 
Philadelphia, 

‘The end of the noted outiaw— Rube Burrows— 
is reported from Alabama. He had been caught 
nd was on his way to prison, when he asked his 
captor to hand hini his saddlebage, in which he had 
sone The request was granted; but 
instead of crackers, the outlaw drew fiom his bags 
two revolvers with which he covered the deputy 
sheriff, bidding him unlock his handcuffs. The 
deputy complied, and Burrows might have gone 
free, had it not occurred to him to try to recover 
the money which the sheriff had taken from lin 
the day before. He walked into town, met the 
man who had his money, and in the scuffle which 
followed, was shot dead. 

















crackers. 












THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 
FAPAN. 
Ege es 


The following notice has been sent to all 
members of the Photographic Society of Japan :— 
Sin,—The following letter has been’ received 
from Me. S. Coeking of Yokohaina i— 
Yokohama, 4th October, 1899. 
To rue Sxcrerary oF THE PHoroGRAPHiCc Society 
ov Japan, ToKyo 

Dear Sin —With the view of bringing more pro 
mninently before the notice of the members of the 
Photographic Society the use of Bromide paper, we 
herewith beg to intimate to the Committee our willing- 
ness to present certain prizes, viz. -—1st prize, 
$15.00; 2ud_ prize, $10.00; grd prize, $5.00, for the 
best three prints, 

We also will present to the Society the paper to be 
ased by the exhibitors, With respect to the details of 
the competition we will leave that to the discretion of 
the Committee, making only the following conditions 
ourselves, viz. 
ist—That the negatives must be taken by the 
exhibitors, and the prints printed by them. 

2nd.—That all the exhibits must be on the.paper 
presented by us 

grd.—That the prize photos are to be our property. 
We shall be pleased to have you present the above 
proposition to the members at your next meeting, and 
if same is accepted kindly inform us to whom the 
Bromide paper shall be sent, and at what time, 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) Cockine & Co. 

The Committee unanimously decided to accept 
Mr. Cocking’s generous offer, and the following 
conditions were made, 2 
‘That the work be exhibited, on a date to be fixed 
by the Committee, pictures being without mark 
whereby it can be told by whom they are done. 

Yhat the judging be by a ballot of all who 
attend the exhibition, 

That members of Committee shall not take part 
in the competition, 

Should you wish to compete you are requested 
to apply to the Secretary, before roth November, 
stating what size of paper you would wish to have, 
when your application will be consideted by the 
Committee. 

T remain, Sir, yours Wuly, 

W. K. BURTON, 

9 Kaga Yashiki, Hongo, Tokyo. 






























IN H.B.M. COURT FOR fAPAN. 
EPS aS 
Before N. J. Haney, Esqy Judge—Turspay, 
October 28th, 1890. 








rest v. 
Fujii Kinjiro sued Percival Spencer for $39.30, 
alleged to have been incurred for sundry” wors 
done for the defendant. 
Defendant said he had received no detailed 
count from the plaintiff, besides whieh th 
amount claimed was exorbitant. He had never 
seen the account (his Honour showed defendant 
the account). He could prove that many of the 
items were incorrect. There were only four men 
employed on the 1gth inst. whereas in the account 
the plaintiff had put twelve men. The $5 balance 
from the contract money was correct, The $4.50 for 
broken fences ought not to have been in the account, 
The contract was, “and have everything ready for 
your next performance, a balance of $5 to be 
paid.” The $5 for bamboo poles was incorrect. 
The $2 for curtains was tight. ‘The $8.20 for 12 
carpenters ought to be $2.80. ‘The repairs for the 


SPENCER. 



































There has been a terrible explosion at the fa 
mous Dupont Powder Works at Wilmington, De- 


diessing-voom were vot correct. 
Fujii Kinjiro deponed that there were extra ex- 
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penses. The $5.co was simply a balance from the 
contract of the first ascent, and was to be paid 
at the second performance, if witness was punctual 
and had everything ready. ‘The other items 
were different expenses. The 12 carpenters 
was made up of 5 employed for two days 
and two others to do sundry jobs. There were 
other little expenses in connection with the 
enclosure, two men not being sufficient, and which 
witness had not included in his account. The 
repairs to the dressing-room took place on the 
Saturday previous to the last ascent. In connection 
with the ascent a momban was needed as things 
got lost from the dressing-room. Witness did not 
employ a momban but went himself and employed 
his time in repairing the dressing-room. ‘The fence 
round the room and also the interior of it required 
some repairs. 

The defendant showed an account on the back 
of which was a receipt, and said the plaintiff had 
agreed to put the fences up for the next ascent for 
$30. The plaintiff's representative wrote out the 
account. Mr. Schmidt, defendant's assistant, 
was present at the time. 

‘The plaintiff said he did not know anything 
about the account and receipt which the defendant 
showed him. His account was not written 
Japanese and was something like the one produced, 
but he could not say positively that it was the 
account, He sigued the receipt for $26. He 
received $36. He did not understand what were 
the terms of the receipt. The document produced 
was not the contract. 

By the defendant—There was _no interpreter 
present when I received the $36. The receipt was 
drawn up by thedefendant. [went with an inter- 
preter to the Grand Hotel. Before I signed the 
receipt it was interpreted to me. 

Sakuma Ihei, a_jinrikishaman, said that the 
plaintiff had told him about the contract he had 
made with Mr. Spencer and said that as he did 
not understand English he was a great deal per 
plexed as he was to have had the place ready on 
Sunday but owing to some delay it was not ready and 
Mr. Spencer had fined him $10. After that the 
plaintiff took particular care to have everything 
ready by the proper time, Witness was employed 
by the plaintiff to go messages and went with him 
on the 17th to the Grand Hotel about a promise 
made by the defendant as to the repair of the 
place for the next ascent, when defendant said he 
would pay the $5 balance at the nextascent. The 
woik in the Public Gardens was finished by six 
o'clock on Saturday evening. They went with 
the account to the Hotel on Sunday morning, but 
defendant said they must come in the evening. 
They went then but he was out. 

By the defendant—The work was finished ow 
Saturday. It was begun on Friday. I was not 
present when you paid the $36.- 

Percival Spencer deponed that he gave the plain 
tiff the order to-put up sundry temporary timber. 
Tt was to be done for $30 and he was to start at 7 
o'clock. At that time he was not there, and was 
not found till nine o’clock. Witness’s assistant, 
thinking he might be stuck for money, advanced 
him $10, but ke did not go on, and a Chinam: 
was engaged to do the work for $25. When the 
Chinaman started on the work the plaintiff at once 
began and evidently bought the Chinaman out by 
giving him $10. ‘There was one addition 
to the contract work, which was some timber 
put up and tied in place for a dressing 
room, valued at about $3. When witness paid 
him $36, $5 was to stand over till next time. Wit 
ness told him to put up some fence curtains, and 
a little other work was done which could only be 
valued at a small amount and the $5 more was to 
cover the whole of it. When the plaintiff brought 
his account there was a balance of $9.50. Witness 
wrote a letter asking that a proper account in 
English he sentin, ‘There were no repairs done 
to the dressing-room, There were io fresh ma- 
terials, and the man was only told to go and tie 
up some boards. 

Louis Schmidt deponed that there were four 
men and one boy employed on Saturday. ‘There 
was not one man there on Friday. There were 
some on Sunday, but the only wotlk they did was 
to move a pole. ‘The dressing-room was made 
of some boards which were there from the first 
performance. If they got $1.50 or $2 for it that 
was ample. The room was not taken away, but 
wassimply taken down, the posts being left standing. 
There was an interpreter present when the $36 
were paid. 

His Honour said he believed Mr. Spencer’s 
account of what took place, and after reducing the 
price of some of the items and taking out some 
which were wrong, he gave judgment for the 
amount of $18.90 with no costs. 
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Before J. Trove, Esq., Acting Assistant Judge. 
‘Tuxspay, October 28th, 1890. 


ALLEGED ASSAULT AND THEFT. 

John McAlpine charged T. Davis with having 
stolen on the 26th instant the sum of $196. 

John Dobbie McAlpine, engineer, deponed that 
on Sunday afternoon he left his residence on the 
Bluff to call on some friends. He hired a inrtki- 
sha and, finding his friends not in, he told the man 
to drive him around a bit. He stopped at a 
public house, not knowing where he was, having 
only come ashore on Saturday night for the first 
time. He had not been there long when one of the 
sailors from the ship he had come from came in and 
the accused with him. Witness asked them to have 
a drink. Later on the accused asked him to stand 
another drink, which he refused to do, as he had too 
much himself. He saw that the accused was 
trying to stop him from leaving the house, but he 
managed to get out. He had not gone far, how- 
ever, when he found that he had lost his money. 
He went to the police station and reported the 
matter, and went accompanied by two policemen to 
find the house he had been but could not find 
it. The policemen left witness to continue the 
search, and he went back home and left the matter 
in their charge. 

By the accused—I don’t know in which house 
you assaulted me, and took my money from me, 
You laid hands on me to keep me from getting out. 

By the Court—I had about $196 in my pocket 
in Japanese one yer notes. There were two 
packages, One was $100 unbroken and the other 
had a few dollars out of it. I have not got the 
money back. 

Chino Ichiya, a jinrilisha man, employed by 
the mistress of the house where the complainant 
was staying, deponed that between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday last he took 
the complainant to a saloon in Sakaicho. He left 
the place ata little after four o’clock, and went to 
another saloon in Motomachi. When it was 
getting dark he said he would go to No. § where 
he was taking his meals. Just then he met the ac- 
cused, who asked him to stand another drink. They 
went together tothe corner of the Public Gardens 
and the complainant then said he wanted to get out 
of the jintikisha, As he was getting out witness saw 
two bundles of Japanese notes fall from his pocket. 
Accused took them and having nodded to witness 
ran away. Witness put his jinrikisha down and 
ran after him, but in Chinatown near No. 125 he 
lost him, and at once went to the house where 
his master was staying and reported it to the 
mistress. He, with’a youth anda man about 30 
years old, went to the police station and reported 
the matter. 

By the complainant—I saw no real quarrel be- 
tween you and the accused at Sakai cho. 

By the accused—I did not seé you take the 
money from the complainant’s pocket. It was 
after the lights were lit that you ran away with the 
money. 

By the Court—The money was on the ground 
when the accused took it. [saw two bundles and 
knew it was my master’s money. One of the 
bundles spread out in the road and the other fell 
solidly, don’t know what they were tied up with 
I could see nothing around the loose bundles of 
money. 

Charles Lopery, late steward of the Swatara, 
at present living at Orti2's house, deponed that 
on Sunday last when he went home he heard 
the mistress call upstairs that witness had come 
in. Witness went to the back and afterwards 
went upstairs, where he saw something on the 
table in a handkerchief. There were present 
Ortiz, Davis, and another man, As soon as Ortiz 
saw witness he turned round to prevent witness 
seeing what was on the table. Witness was 
going to bed, when Outiz said they had better 
go downstairs, which they did. Witess heard 
him say to Davis that he must give hin (witness) 
“ta dollar out o! ”” Witness, however, did not 
know what “it” was, but Ortiz said it three or four 
times. They then went downstairs to the other 
room. As soon as they went into the room they 
locked the door, Davis afterwards said that if 
witness would give evidence in his favour and say 
he was sick for so many days with theumatism he 
would give him $9. Witness heard Ortiz tell 
Davis to give the money to the missis as it 
would be safe with her, and to say that he was 
sick for three days and could not walk. After 
they had finished their business they opened the 
door and told the missis it was ail right and 
that she was safe. Witness could not say ex- 
actly that it was money he saw, but they were 
counting some paper notes. He believed it was 
now in Ortiz’s private room. 

By the accused—[ saw you upstairs counting 
paper notes. I did not see you give Outiz any 
money to keep, but heard him say so. Ortiz 















































told you to give the money to the miss, | 
was at’ Ortiz’s boarding house that Davis asked 
me to give evidence in his favour. to 

John Ortiz, a boarding house keeper at No, 1s 
Honmura, deponed that Davis was boarding «, 
his house. He did not take any money inet 
house on Sunday last to witness's kn 
That night two new men went to 
‘The accused was in w 
had his breakfast, tiffin, 
his room, 

Thomas Philip, a Chilian, deponed that he can 
out in the Kit Mara from England. Hedge 
see Davis take any money into the howe. ff. 
was in the house all day. aE 

By the complainant—I remember letting a glas 
fall to the floor, It was not Davis who Sait 
“Don’t give him any more drink.” twas anotie, 
coloured man. Ido not know in what house it's 
Tlet the glass fall, I had tiffin at the boardins 
house and afterwards went out but got back t 
four o'clock. i 

Nojii Yoshitaro, a boy in Ortiz's house, deponed 
that Davis was in the house during the wholest 
Sunday, and did not go out at all. Witness tk 
him his’ breakfast, tiffin, and supper upstairs 
Witness did not see Davis have any money in the 
house. Witness had been with Ortiz about tws 
months, 

Lopery, recalled, said the accused was not in 
all day, but was out. 

His Honour said with regard to the charge of 
assault there was no evidence to siippott i; it 
therefore would not be proceeded with and was 
dismissed. As regarded the other charge he asked 
accused if he had any defence to make. 

Accused said on Sunday morning when he 
woke up about five o’clock he felt a headache 
and was unwell. He told Ortiz that he would 
have to send his breakfast upstairs as he was 
sick and could not go down. It was sent up 
as were his dinner and supper. Witness stop. 
ped in the house the whole day until Monday 
morning about 12 o'clock, and “did not go any. 
where, About 12.30 on Monday the Court Coi- 
stable came to him, took a summons out of his 
pocket and gave it to him (accused). Not kuow- 
ing what it meant, he took it down to Fiank wla 
read it tohim. He thought it very strange as he 
was not out of the house the whole day. He knew 
nothing: about the money. 

His: Honour said the charge of assault was dis- 
missed. ‘The accused would be committed for 
trial on the charge of larceny. The complainant 
would be bound over for $400 to prosecute. 


into'the 
owledge, 
Ht Lo his house to sleep, 
387s house all day aid 
and supper sent up io 


























PUSS ON PEGASUS. 
ee eee Y 
A Mew For Mercy. 


Awake, my lyric mews, 
And help moto diffuse 

Some pity in mankind for my relations, 
When, their masters all away 
for a Summer holiday. 

‘They are left behind to suffer sore privations 
It makes my whiskers burn 
With indignation when [ leara 

How many a petted tortoiseshell and tabby 
‘To starvation point comes down, 
When the family’s out of town. 

(There's a sample of home Rule for Me. L-bby! 
Once in Egypt whosoe’er 
Killed a cat (excepting Care) 

Got his instant coup de grdce (see Diodorus); 
We were then a nation’s pride, 
And when any of us died, 

‘The Phaiaoh and the fellal: wept in chorus. 
O, the life that there was ous, 
, the basking in the bowers, 

And the dreams of future dignity as mummies! 
1, those days of long repose 
Mid the lotus and the rose, : 

And the dainties that regaled our litile—appetites! 


O, those nights upon the ties, 
O, the dalliance and the wiles. 
And the serenades that shook the Lityan welkis, 
As, conscious of his place 
In a consecrated race, 7 
Loud and louder rose the vice of great Grimalkin! 
‘Then to think in London dens 
(Horresco referens) 
The hits of such prestige should be neglected, 
And pine through lapse of © laps” 
Of that beverage, perhaps, 
Which has always as our birthright been resp:cled. 
Tis hard to bid adieu 
‘Yo the honour we once knew 
‘On the banks of Cleopatra's noble river, 
‘Ani on weather-beaten leg 
Oft a casual meal to beg 
From the basvet of the man-o'-lights-and-liver. 
So, good people, don’t forget, 
‘When you take us for a pet, i, 
To that pleasure are attached sume obligations; 
‘And your duty ’tis to see, 
Ere you take your hook ? and flee, 
That our larder is supplied with proper rations. 
Corsrorp Dick in the World: 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
: Res 
PECIAL ? To “Japan Mait.”] 











[Reuven « 


London, October 24th. 
The shipping federation threat has been 
denied. 
The following is the result of the Cambridge- 
shire Handicap :— 







Mr. M. Ephrussi’s ch. f. Alicante 1 
Mr. Cass’ ch. c. Belmont 2 
Captain J. Orr-Ewing’s b. ©. Tostig..... 3 





London, October 25th. 
The Liberals of Canada urge unrestricted 
reciprocity with the United States. 
London, October 26th, * 
The recent decline in the price of silver is 
attributed to the liquidation of large speculative 
accounts, 


London, October 27th, 
The Italian papers announce that the East 
African Company has been founded with a 
capital of twenty million francs. 
London, October 29th. 
Admiral Fremantle has landed a thousand 
men with the object of advancing upon Vitu to 


punish the murderers of the Germans at that J 


place. A battle is expected. 
London, October 30th. 
Admiral Fremantle has attacked Vitu, which 
he captured and burned. 





(From THe * Sixcarone Free Press”) 
London, October 7th. 

The old tariff expired at midnight on Sunday 
and a great rush was made by captains to get 
their vessels entered at the New York custom 
house. 
immense cargo entered a minute before. The 
customs receipts were the largest on record. 

The re-assembling of Parliament will take 
place on the 2oth November. 

London, October 8th. 

The Mormons have held a conference, and 
decided on the abolition of polygamy. 

London, October gth. 

Signor Crispi, speaking at Florence said that 
the Government were firmly resolved to main- 
tain alliances, and he appealed to the country for 
support in combating Irridentism, 

London, October rith. 

Messrs. William O'Brien and Dillon, who 
were arrested some time ago for inciting tenants 
to withhold payment of their rents, have escap- 
ed and secretly gone to America, Their bail 
of £1,000 each has been estreated 

London, October 13th. 

Diligent but unsuccessful search has’ been 
made on board all the outward bound steamers 
at Queenstown owing to the belief that Messrs. 
O’Brien and Dillon have not yet started for 
America. 

The partisans of self-government have tri- 
umphed at the recent elections at Natal. 

There has been parleying between England 
and Italy relative to the claim of the latter to 
occupy Kassala, 

Lady Rosebery is suffering from typhoid fever. 

London, October 14th. 

His Imperial Highness the Czarewitch has 
abandoned his intention to visit Stamboul and 
Palestine, in consequence, it is supposed, of the 
cholera epidemic. It is also rumoured that the 
proposed journey to the East will not take place 
owing to the Czarina dreading the prolonged 
parting. 

Great preparations are being made in New 
York to welcome Messrs. O'Brien and Dillon 
on their arrival in that city. 








(Frou tis Ey Cosassncio.") 
Madrid, October roth. 

The Liberals have organised an active elec- 
toral campaign in favour of Sagasta, beginning 
in Aragon and Cataluna. 

The commercial war declared by America 
has alarmed Europe. 

The Catholic Congress has met; 29 prelates 
have addressed an enthusiastic message to the 


The Cunard steamer £¢rurfa with an | 





Queen Regent. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 


ae Sas 


TOKYO.VYOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 
Down ‘TRAINS Leave SuIMBasit Station al 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30,* 10. d 11.45 aum., and 1.25, 
2.39) 3.55, 4-45, 5-50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m, 
Up Trains Leavis Yu Station at 6.30, 
7-20, 8.10, 9.154 10.22, and 11.90 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
3: 4-25t, §.30, 6.35, 7.50, 9 10, 10.05, and 11.05} pan, 
Wakes—Virst-class, se 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 
Trains marked (* run through without stopping at Omori, Kas 
Wasaki, Psutumi, and Kanagawa Stations. ‘Phose marked 


Tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and T 
rumi Stations, 

















TOKAIDO RAILWAY, 

Teains tave Yorotasaa (down) at 6.30, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 aam., and 12.40, 5.25, 4.55. 5.35, and 7.45 p.m 
nd Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and 1107 a.m, 
11.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7.25, and 9.46 p.m, 
Fanns—To' Hodugaya, fisteclass sen 6, sec 
class sen 4, thitd-class sen 2; to Totsuka, seve 18, 
sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; Lo Hiratsulen, sen 66, 
sen 44, seu 22; 10 Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 03, sen 62, sen 31, 


Down trains at 650 a.m, min no further than Kyoto arrivin 
there at 14.30 pim.3 at to.29 a.meno further than, Raper 
arriving at 10.10 p.m.; at 12.49 p.m. no further than Shizuo 
arriving there at 6 co p.m, at 3.28 pum. no further than Shit 
2uoka, arriving at Sa pain 
Kobe,"arrivimg at ra 


y runs bh 

































d the train at .35 pam.runs to 
ext day. 

Youoro (distance 4 ri) 
Youuro and) Mivasosuzt. 














OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 
Trans Lave Ofuna (down) at 7.90 and 9.40 a.m, 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.m.; KaMAKURA 

















(down) at 741 and 9 ind 12416, 1gt, 4.14 
6.25, and 8.4r pan SHIMUuA (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m,, and 12 + 4.23 6.245 and 8 50 p.in., 
Youosuka (up) at 6.45) 855) and 1120 aim, and 





12.50) Jy 5.10) and 7.55 p.m.; ZUSHIMUKA (up) at 
7.01, 9.12, and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
B.or p.m. ; and Kaatakuns (up) at 7.11, 0.22, and 11.46 


and 1.15, 
Fauns. 


6, 5.36 and 8.10 pm, 
To Kamakura, first-class see 9, second- 
thirdeelsss se 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
nd Lo Yokosuks ser 30, se 20, sen 10. 
TOKYO-SHIGGAMA RAILWAY, 
Trauvs vie Unxo (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.50, and 
1140 2.40 and 5.40 p.n.; Ursunomiva 
down) at 10. a.m, any 9 p.m; SurRaKawa 
down) at 8 1 oand S41 p.m; Kowtvama 
(down) at a.25 a.m, and 1.54 und 6.58 p'm.; Fuwu- 
suima (dows) at 7.3 jam. and 3.45 p.m. : 
Sexpat (down) at 6.15, 10,25) and 10,40 a.m, and 
40, 6.95, und 6.50 p.m 
Trains 1eavic Icurnosexr (up) at 6.40 a.m., and 














































2.50 pim.; SHioGama (up) at 7 and 11,05 am, 
ind 3.108 p.m, ; Sexpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
am., and 3.45 p.m.: Fugusuima (up) at 6.40 and 






10.26 a.m, and 2.36 p.n.; OKivaMAa (up) al 8.29 
m., and 12.22 and 4.28 p.m TRAKAWA (up) at 
6.33 and 9.17 a.m, and 1.40 pm, ; Ursunomiva (up) 





wt 6.20 and g.05 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.3 p.m. 

Faxus.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, lirsteciass ven 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-classsen 66 ; 10 Kuriyama, 
ven 4.10,yeu 2.74, yen 1.37; 10 Fukushima yen §, yen 
332, yen 1.66; to yen 6.45, yen 4.30) yeu 2.15 5 
to Shiogama yen 0.75, ver 4.50, sen 2.28, 











Send. 








VOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave TKvs (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11.40 w.m., and 2.40 and §.40 p.m. and 
Maxnasut (up) at 6, 8.35. and t1.50 a.m, and 2.50 
and 5.5¢ pan, 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
Steamers Luavic the Nippon Hatooa daily at 8 30 
am,, and 12.30 and 3 30 p.m.: and Leave YUKOSURA 
at 839 a.m., and 12,30 snd 3.30 p.m—#are. sen 20 














MAIL STEAMERS, 
ge 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 





From Shanghai, 
Nagasaid & fy tt. V. i, tiday, Nov. 7th, 
Kobe. 


From Canada, & 
rom America 
From Hongkong. 


perC. P.M.Co. To-day, Nov. tst-+ 
ber O. & 0. Co, Saturday, Nov. 8th.t 
per P. & O. Go. Sunday, Nov. oth. 


+ Batavia left Vancouver on October roth, 
Francisco on October 21st. 












# Aelgic left San 











TUR NEXT MAIL LMAVES 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, ani} pecN.¥.K.  Wedn’day, Nov. sth. 
Nagasald 
for Amerie pee P.M,Co. — Wedn’day, Nov. sth. 
For Europe, vid 
Shanghai per M. M.Co. Sunday, Nov. oth. 





Wor America... 
Hor Europe, wa 

Hongitong...... per N. D. Lyd. Wedn’day, Nov. 12th. 
For Canada, &c. per. P.M. Cu. ‘Thursday, Nov, 27th. 


pec O. & O. Co, Wedn'day, Nov. 12th. 





“|Suruga Mura, J 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
oe ge 
ARRIVALS. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 24th Ociober,—Kobe 22nd October, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
24th October,—Shanghai and ports 17th Octo- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Mari, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
25th October, Hakodate 22nd October, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 
panese steamer, 436, 
25th Octuber,—Kobe 231d October, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, Biitish steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 26th 
October,-—Hongkoug 17th, Nagasaki 2and, and 
Kobe 25:h October, General.—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
26th October,—IKobe 25th October, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Omaha (12), U.S. flagship, Captain F, V. McNair, 
27th October,—Kabe 25th October, 

Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 27th October,—Yokosuka Dock, 27th 
October. -Lighthouse Department 

Sugami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
28th October, —Hakodate 26h October, Gene- 
tal. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Pumashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 28th October,—Kobe 27th October, Ge- 
neral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,644, W. B. Seabury, 
2oth October,—San Francisco vid Honolulu, gilt 
October, General—P. M. S.S. Co. E 

Milverton, British ship, 2,112, Hansford, 29th 
Octover,-—New York roth May, Oil_—Mouri- 
lyan, Heimann & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
29th October;—Shimonoseki27th October, Coal. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

| Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
29th October,—Hakodate 27th October, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 30th October, 
—Nagasaki 26th October, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Glamorganshive, British steamer, 1,845, Davis, 

} goth October,—Kobe 28th October, General,— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,034, G. L. Castle, 3oth 
October,—Kobe 28th October, General.—W. 
M. Strachan & Co. 

Abyssinia, British bark, 1,127, Hilton, 30th Octo- 
ber, —New York 21st May, Oil.—Fraser, Farley 
& Co. ‘ 

Tokio Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,357, Drummond, 
goth October,—Kobe 2gth October, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, Amer 
Wm. Ward, 31st Octobe 
October, General.—P, M. S: 0. 

Turenne (12), French cruiser, Captain C. Aubry 
de La Now, 31st October,—Kobe 28h October, 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swait'y 
Bist October,—Shanghai and ports 24th October, 
Geneval.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, z 

Oxus, French steamer, 2,500, Delacroix, rst No- 
vember,—Hongkong 231d, Shanghai 27th, and 
Kobe 3ist_ October, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steam 
Hussey, 1st November,—Hakod 
ber, General. 














Miyagi, 
General. 

























































‘an steamer, 2,246, 
Hongkong 25th 
Ci 















er, 1,342, P. 
jate 29th Octo- 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





DEPARTURES. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 24th October,—Kobe, General:—Nip- 
pon Vusen Kaisha, 

Aglaia, German steamer, 1,668, Christiansen, 24th 
October,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Sussex, British steamer, 1,619, F. H. Holt, 24th 
October, —Hongkong vid. Nagasaki, General.— 
Cc. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, 
October,—Var 
—C.P.M.S. 2 

Asloun, British steamer, 1,827, Jas. Murray, 23th 
October,—Kobe, General—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co, 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1, 
Hussey, 25th October,—Hakodate, Gen 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Natal, French steamer, 4,038, Bretel, 26th October, 
Shanghai vii Kobe, Mails and General— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
26th October,—Kobe, General—Nippon Vusen 
Kaisha, 

Leander (10), cruiser, Captain B. Watson, 
October,—Yokosuka Dock. 

Alacrity (4), despatch-vessel, Commander Robt. 
B, Maconochie, 28th October,—Yolsosuka Dock. 














25th 
ouver, B.C., Malls and General. 





342, P. 
al— 











27th 
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¢ Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
Hobe Meru Japeses phai and ports, General.— 
i yn Yusen sha. 

Pichi ta 
‘28th October,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. ‘ 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1182, Walter, 
Joth October;—Kobe, General.— Nippow Vasen 
Kaisha. j 

Swatara (8), U.S. corvette, Captain P, H. Cooper, 
agth Oxtober,—San Francisco. : 

China, British’ steamer, 2,644, W. B, Seabury, 
oth October,—Hongkong, General —P. 
SS. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Khstrand, 
oth October,—Kobe, General, Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. : 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C. 
Young, oth October,—Hakodate, Gene 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. ; 

Ancona, British ste: r, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, ; 
October,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. : 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 31st 
October, — Kobe, General. — Nippon Yusen 
Raisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 31st October, 
—Nagasaki, General—Mitsu Bishi Sia. 



















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru. from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Dr, and Mis, Perkins, Miss 
Perkins, Master Pet +. Deuby, Jun. 
W. Piper, WLR. I Fumiko, 
Jessrs. W. JS. Shand, W. T. 
in cabins Messts, Takifuji, Oyama, 
Fukunaga, and Hirose in second é 
passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Mr. and Mis, F, James, 2 cliidien, 
infant; aud nurse, Mi. J. Troup, Master Pownall, 
Mr. J. J. Brown, Mr.and Mis. B. V. Hornby, 
Mrs. Mosse, Major and Mis. Hannay, Messrs 
A. Crombie, C, A. Pow Paylor, C. WV 
PH. Duryea, Ching King Hing 
Weon Kwong in cabins 2 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sugami Maru, from Ha- 
kodate:—6 passengers in second class, and 70 
passengers in steerage, 

mer Yamashiro Maru, from 

W.W. Till, K. Bepps, Y. Kajiki, 

cabin 5 3 passengers in second 
class, and 64 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer China, from San Franctsco 
vid Honolulu:—Mr. Woo, Miss E. Parker, Me. 
and Mrs. W. R. Faites, Gilmour, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. B. Lockwou 
Nellie Russell, Mr. R. H. Gortell, Mr, C 
Mr. and Mrs. M,C, Bragdon, Majo ariegie, 
Mrs. ‘I. S.C. Lowe, Captain W. Glascock, Mes. 
H. F.. Hawkes, Mrs. i . Mrs. ‘Mack, 
Mrs S. L. Wilson, Mr. ‘T. Hy Church, Mr. 
Andreas Lopez de Veiga, Rev. A. A. Bennett, 
Miss M. L. Robertson, Mis. R. B. Grinnan, Dr. 
Jno. C. Wise, U.S.N., Mr, and Mrs. I. C. Dyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adam Sykes, Mr. S. Ogun 
Terada, Miss A. A. Adams, Mrs, Gould. 

skamp, Miss A. Coe, Mis. C. C. Bragdon, 
Miss B. KK. Bragdon, Mr. J. R. Bragdon, Mr, 
C.C. Bragdon, Mr. S. Kanbe, Mr. R. Hopwood, 
Mr. Kubota, Mr. Kimura, ‘Me. Haisure, Mr 
and Mrs. Kawagila, child and servant, Captain 
and Mis. N. G. Philips and maid, Mr. Robt. 
Dean, Miss Dean, Mv. W. H. Lyons, Rev. 
C. Glover, Rev. F, M. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Ye 
Wan Young, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Jordan, and 
Dr. and Mes. Hutchinson. in cabin, “For Hong- 
kong: Miss H. Lewis, Dre. Sanderson, Mrs. L.. 
Weston, Mrs. S. E. Peoples and infant, Me. S. 
E, Peoples, d Mrs. Mar Ah Fow, Miss 
Mary Scott, Miss E. Campbell, Miss M. Dunwid. 
die, Mis. Seymour, Mrs. S. J. Wilson, and Mr, C. 
Afong in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Hako- 
date:—1 passenger in second class, and 26 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Kobe: 
Miss Cook, Messts, Shirakawa and 'T, Chives in 
cabins 1 passenger in second class, aud 79" pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneir 
fon, Hongkong yclite "Etat aa Mr. 
Gustave Gilbert’ in cabin, “For San Francisco, 
Mr. K. Heroze, Mrs. M. L. Wolber, Mrs. M_A. 
Happer, and Miss Nytup in cabin.” a 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, fom 
Shanghai and potts:—Mr. Lee H. Newton, Me 
S. Dubrosky, Mr. and Mes. W.V. Drummond 
i ie DO re Prainmona, Professor and 
lame Vita and 5 children ( Infant vodi 
‘oupe), Mr. and Mis, Mate ana Mew 
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waki in second class, and 54 passengers in steerage. 
+ French steamer Oxus, from Hongkong vid 
ports:—Messrs. Wagen, Ravvall, Woog, Soeur 
Macharie, Arch, Cassar, Attilio Bianchi, Sirome, 
Lefaure, Jubin, Watson, Herb, and Lee Peck Buu 


in cabin. 








DEPARTED. 
Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe:—Mrs. Cook, Miss Cook, Messrs. S. M. 
Barr, Ziegler, C. W. Ziegler, Bensend, Griffiths, 
Carleton, Barr, Taylor, Fletcher, Varley, Scott, 
Varley, Sakuiai, and 't passenger in cabin; 8 








M.| passengers in second class, and 45 passengers in 


steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Captain Ingles, R.N., Miss Ingles, M 
J. E. Caines, Horey, T. W. Hellyer, E. Hunt, 
and W. Beyfus in cabin. From Hongkong : Mu: 
Allan Simpson in cabin; Mr. and Mrs. Wong He 
Cheong and son, Mrs,’ Lee Yow Foo, and Miss 
Gam Flo in second class. From Foochow 
Spencer P. Gracey in cabin, From Shangl 
Miss Marcland in cabin, From Kobe: Mr. A. 
W. Gillingham in cabin. 

Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Mr. C. J. Suome, Mr. John Parker Fox, 
Mr, Breton, Mr. H. B, Roper, Mr. Hecht, Mr. 
W. H. Wallace, Mr. Wallace, ‘Mr. B. Ruttunjee, 
Otsuma, Mr. Apau, Mr. A a 
ch, Mr. and Mrs. 'G. 
Mr. Goulas, Me. A. P. Is 
tatsu Tsuchiya, Me, D. Chi 
and Mr. G. Roneali in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Captain and Mis. H. J. Carie 
Kurinoand child, Miss Kurino Katsu, M 
Mr. and Mrs. Masujima, Mr. and Mis. 
Signor Majeroni and wife, Rev. and Mrs, Wales 
Miss L. Lovell, Mrs, Aoyaji, Mrs. Takasugi, Dr. 
Smith, Messrs, Oberkampf, Yuchi, Kato, Kwam 

































. Hide- 
ato, Mr. J. Reynaud, 














mamatsu, Kajima, Ito, Suyematsu, and Retz in 
cabin; Mis, Nakawishi, Mrs. H. Fuji, Mrs. K. 





Mis. Uchihashi, Mrs. Hita, Messrs. Esp 
masse, Kadooka, Wakabayashi, Kataoka, F 
Kuvis d Okada in second class, and 67 pas- 
s 1 steerage, 

penese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Hako- 
Messts, Yamaguchi 
hiratsuka in second class, and 47 passengers 















itish steamer China, for Hongkong :— 
R. Needham, Mrs, Loureiro and native 
ud Miss A. Loureiro in cabin. 

ese steamer Vamashiro Maru, for 
—Mr, Blake in cabin ; 30 passengers 


sh steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vid 
: rand Mrs, W. J.’ Hoyt, Mrs. Cory, 
Miss Cory, Messis. K. Burt, F. M. Burr, G. W. 
Taylor, G. H. Calton, W. Grifith, H. Vincent, 
H.W. Varley, Mi. and Mrs. 0. E. Bailey, Mr. 
Chan Yuk Chung, Mrs. Ket Shing, Mrs, Ah Sing 
and infant, and 6 Japanese (circus troupe) in 
cabin; and 1 European, 4 Chinese, and 1 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 





CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Parthia, for Vancouver, 





























TEA. 
CHICAGO NRW YOR. FAC! 
CANADA. AND WEST. AND EAST. C 
Hongkong 1600387 at 
Moy... = = 3,962 
Feochow... a a 
Shanghai 33 2,287 2,380 274 
Hyogo... 72733514072 
Yokohama... 2,495 7:7 “668 4375 
Total ..... 45154 3,505 8,009 784 16,542 
SILK. 
Sei xn yoke. tur, 
Yokohama,. 439 439 
Total 479 + 479 
Per French steamer Natal, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France 350 bales, Italy 12 bales, 





Waste silk for France 512 bales, England 1 bale. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Treasure $1,114.00, 
‘er British steamer Ancona, for Hi g vit 
pots Silk for France 161 bales, °'BKOns Wie 





The Japanese steamer Wakanoura A 

tain Hassey, reports:—Left Kobe the aut Boceee 
at noon ; 00.30 p.m. turned back strong gale {rom 
the eastward ay anchored off Hiogo 
at 4-30 p.m. weather clearing ; left for Yokoharea 
passed Oshima the 23rd at 3 a.m., witha. fresh 
wind from E.N.E. and 8 a.m. wind shifted 












‘Yresize in cabin; Mr. Fisher and Mi 





K. Tani- 
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to N.N.W.; 3.30 p.m. shift of en 
) + 3.30 p.m. d 
with rain and “Treshening to a strong gale with 





FE. W. Ziegler, H. M. Ziegler, W. H. Fletcher, | 


heavy rain; passed Rock Island at 7 p.m, a strom 
gale throughout the night with heavy tam Ae 
rived at Yokohama the 24th October atg a, 

The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, Captain 
Haswell, reports :—Left Shanghai the 17th Ocie. 
ber at 0.30 p.m.; had weather dull aud. overean 
with moderate to Strong northerly wind’and bese 
sea. Arrived at Nagasaki the 19th aL6.30 aun, 
and left the 2oth at 5 a.m.; had moderate biecs 
with cloudy weather thoughout the passage 
Arrived at Shimonoseki the 2tst at 5.35 a.m, and 
left at 6.30 a.m.; had light to moderate winds 
and fine weather till midnight; thence to port 
diizaly rain, Atrived at Kobe the 23rd at 3 am, 
and left the 2gth at noon ;- passed Oshima at 816 
p.mn.; thence to port strong N.E_ winds to mode. 
rate N.E. gale and heavy sea, Atrived at Yoko. 
lama at 4.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Hakodate the 22nd 
October had light variable winds to Shisiya-saki; 
thence con with moderate to fiesh SE. 
winds to Kink 0.23 on the 23ed. Arrived at 
Oginobama at 1.453 fine and clear; fresh NNW, 
winds. Left the 2gth at 6 a.m.; lad strong wind 
from northward increasing to strong gale; passed 
Inuboye at 8 pam. ; reached Noshima at 2.32 am. 
on the 25th; high sea and hard gale from N. 
Atrived at Yokohama at 6.30 a.m, 

‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports :—Left Hakodate the 25th October 
at 2 p.m; had fresh breeze from S.E. and fine 
weather (o about g p.m, wind shifted to the S.E 
with rain, and increased to moderate gale with high 



































‘|sea. Attived at Oginohama the 26th at 2 pay 


and left the 27th at 6 a.m.; had same wind and 
weather to noon; thence moderate winds and fine 
weather. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, teports:—Left Kobe the 27th October at 
noon; had light variable winds and fine weather 
to Oshima, which passed at 8.50 p.m.; had five 
weather throughout to port. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 28th October at 6 p.m. Passed a large sailing 
ship off Kannon-saki bound up to Yokohama, 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Hakodate the 27th October 
at2 p.m.; had light variable winds with heavy 
easterly sea to Shira saki, and light S. winds with 
N.E. swell to Tnuboye, which passed on the 2gth 
at 0.53; rounded Noshima at g.17. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 29th October at t p.m. 4 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain 
Drummond, report: eft Kobe the 2gth October 
at noon; passed Tomaga-shima at 2.15 p.tj 
abreast of Oshima at 8.45 p.m., had fine clear 
weather and light northerly breeze and smooth 
sea; reached Rock Island the oth at os p. 
moderate N.E. winds and slight sea; passed S 
gami at 1.10 p.m, Atrived al Yokohama at 6, 

mn 
The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Wa. Ward, reports:—Left Hongkong 
the 2gth October at’ 2.23 pan.; met O. & 0. 
steamer Gaelic the 26th at 1.30 a.m; liad mode, 
tate N.E, monsoon with strong current most of 
the passage, Arrived at Yokohama the 3tst Oc- 
tober at 8.56 a.m. Passage, 5 days, 16 hours, 5! 
minutes. 








































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
= Sg 
IMPORTS. 

The Import Market so far shows little o 0 
signs of improvement, in the face of the drop in 
exchange; the 
pressed. Prices are all more or less 
Sales for the week amount to 75 bales 
Yarus and 200 bales Bombays. 

COTLON MECK GOODS. a 








Native Markets continue vey de 
minal 











Grey Shistings—84 Ih, 384 yds. 
Gre ings—glh, 38h yd 
: 7%b, 24 yards, 32 inch 
s—12 yards, 44 inches.. 
Prinits—Assorted, 24 yards, so inches... 
Cotton-—Ialians and Satteeds lack 32 



















* 7 te 600 
Bede, aM 

5 yards, to 065 

2 yards, qa-gincher 989 1) 25 


dn, 43 inches 
WOOLLENS 


aus, 1 42 yards, 
jo yards, 32 inch 
h, go yards, 32 
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Mousseline de Laine~Crape, 24 yards, 


41 inches i wettest 











Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56inches ... 0.30 to 045 
laths—Presidents, 5{@ 56 inches. 050. to 0.60 
Choths—Union, 54 $4 ches... 0.35 to 0.60 
Hankeets—Seailet and Green, 410 34h, 
pee th Hea 0.30. 9.38 





COLLON VARNS, 
























Nos, 16/44, Ordinary sossseeses $25.00. 0 26 00 
Nos. 16/24, Medi * sees 26,00 to 27.00 
Nos. 16/24, Gond to Hei fis 27.00. to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... + 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos: 28/32, Ordinary 27.75. to 28.50 
Nos. 2832, Mediam 28.50 to 30 00 
Nos. 23132, Gond to Westie 30.25 to 31.50 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Rest suse 34.00 to 30.00 
No. 328, I wo-fold 33.50 to 35 00 
No. 428, I'wo-fold 45.50. to 30.00 
PRR MACK, 
No. 208, Bombay ..... 70.00 to 78 00 
No. 165, Bombay i 72.00 to 78.00 
Nos. to/e4, Bombay. = 
METALS, 
Trade is not lively. With a fresh turn upward 





in exchange buyers think they will get some re- 
duction in’ prices again. Holders are firm, and 
the market steady at late rates. 




















Wat Mars, Linch... $265 to 2.75 
bined 000 2.75 to 285 
Round and square up tod inc 2.05 lo 2.85 
Nailvod, assorted Nom. 
Nailrod, small size. hs Nom 
fron Plates, assorted... 280 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron. fesse 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized Iron sheets 580 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, assorted 440 to 4.90 
Plates, per 460 to 480 
Pig Tron, No. 3... tag to 127) 


KEROSIENE, 
Market quiet, although trade in Tokyo is re- 
ported better at slightly improved prices. Vessels 
in harbour ave landing their cargoes but there is 
nothing important in the way of sales. Deliveries 
are fair and the stock ample for all present re- 
ements. One sale of Comet is entered at 
.65, but requires confirmation. ‘The British 
barque Adyssinia has acrived with a full cargo of 
Oil from New York. 
Quotations. 





wus $1.65 to 1.673 
1,624 to 1.65 
160 to 1.62} 
1.55 to 1.574 










SUGAR, 
Nothing doing in the Sugar trade. 





vs $5.50 to 7.90 

3.60 to 4.30 

Pen + 2.75 to 3.00 
Namiida 2.80 to 3.00 
Cake secre 3.10 to 3.80 
Rrown Paleao. css 4:15 to 4.20 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 24th inst., since which 
date business has continued on much the same 
scale, settlements by foreigners being 678 piculs, 
divided thus :—Hanks, 53; Filatures, 307; Re- 
reels, 274; Kukeda, 44. ‘There have been no 
direct shipments during the week, so that the total 
business is comprised in the above figures. We 
have now a fair amount of daily business both for 
Europe and America, although the Market news 
from both worlds still remains very discouraging. 

‘The low rates of Exchange current during the 
past few days have doubtless tempted buyers to 
operate, but a sudden strong re bound in the value 
oj Silver causes present rates of Exchange to be 
higher than they were a week ago, and the ten 
dency to buy is accordingly checked, for, so far, 
holders will make only a fractional reduction in 
their demands, 

Quotations given below show some decline on 
those of a week ago, but it has not been sufficient 
to induce general business. In spite of the daily 
settlements, which are about 100 piculs on the 
average, the arrivals from the interior have increas- 
ed the stock to 16,200 piculs. ‘The great bulk of 
this is in Filatures, and for this class holders are 
more inclined to be current than any other, Kake- 
das are in comparatively small stock, and have 
held their own well during the week, while as for 
Hanks the supply is so small, and the Native 
demand so good, that transactions for Export are 
well nigh impossible, 

As we noted in our last, holders will have to take 
less money before any very large or extensive 
business can be done; at the same time we repeat 
that they will not be very anxious, so long as they 
can dispose of about 100 piculs per day. 

‘The settlements have again been principally for 
the American Trade, the business for Europe 
being very small. It is interesting to compare the 
statistics given at foot with those of last year. 
Settlements to date last year were 22,400 piculs 
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against 6,300 only this year, while the stock on 31st 
October, 1889, gave the small figures of 5,100 piculs 
against 16,200 to-day. A better commentary on 
the dull state of trade during the present season 
could not be give 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
during the interval; the Canadian steamer Parthia 
onthe 25th inst. carried 439 bales for the New 
York trade, while the French mail steamer Natal 
on the 26th had 337 bales for France and lialy. 
These departures bring the present export figures 
up to 5,874 piculs, against 18,213 last year and 
12,484 at the end of October, 1888. 

Hanks.—There was a little Wade at the beg 
ning of the week, principally in Shinshu at $580 
and $560. One parcel of Yhimonita also brought 
$580, with some common Hachoji at $530. Since 
then nothing has been done, holders being very fim. 

Filatures.—These have declined about $10 on 
the week, which is by no means the equivalent for 
the tise in Exchange. In Extras a parcel of 
Utsunomiya was done at $700 for new silk and 
$690 for old crop. No. 2 silks of Mino and other 
districts were done at $645, $640, and $630. In 
full sized Silks the latest sales give the following 
prices:—Shinshu $6473, $6423, and $640 for 
various chops all grading No.1. In Koshu one 
parcel was sold at $645, followed by a repeat at 
$640; even these prices at the present rates of 
Exchange seem to be above the limits which the 
majority of buyers have in hand. 

e-veels.—A fair amount of business has been 
done in these, also at some sinall reduction on last 
week’s rates; along line of Kirthana No, 1 was 
hooked at $620 with No. 2 at $600, Bushu sorts 
also bringing $600. Later in the week a good 
parcel of Nhorusha was done at $600, with Five 
Girl and Kanra at $630. These So far have been 
the lowest prices made, but with the rising Ex- 
change holders will have to take less money if 
they want to keep moving. 

Kakeda.—Purchases in this class have not been 
large; as noted above, the stock is not of an 
unwieldy size, and holders have been pretty firm 
in consequence. ‘The latest purchase noted is a 
parcel of Tiger chop at $600 per picul, with Black 
Lion at $5974; prices which cannot be called cheap. 

In other sorts nothing has been done, 

QUOFATIONS.—(NEWISILK, ) 


Hanks—No. 14. 
Nanks—No. 2 (S 
Uanks—No. 2 (joshi 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshi 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 
Hanks—No. 3 
Hanks—No. 34 
bilatures—Extra 10/12 deni 







































1» §75 to 580 
$70 to 575 
360 to 563 
550 to 555, 
525 to 530 
890 to 700 




















Wilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers + 660 to 670 
Vilatares—No. 1, 10/13 den 670 to 680 
Filatures—No. 2 14/16 de 640 to 650 

iatures—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 des 630 to 635 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 den 640 to 650 





Wilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deni 





: 620 to 625 




























Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 610 to 615 
Re-reels—Extra ace. soessevssens eae _— 

Shinshu and Oshu) Hest No. 1.. 640 to 645 

4, 13/15, 14/16 deniers....s... 630 to 633 

fo. 14, 13/ 600 to 610 

0. 2, 14/1 eer 590 to 505 

Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers + 580 to 585 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers + 570 to 575 


Kakedas—Eixte 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 14 
Kakedas— 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 3... 
Kakedas—No. 

Kakedas—No. 





630 to 635 
610 to 620. 
. 600 to 605 
++ 590 to 595 

580 to 585 
- 570 to 575 

560 to 565 









Hamatsuki—No. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 





















Sodai—No. 24 eturtneepanaie yee 

Kxport Raw Sill Tables to g1st Oct. 1890:— 

Sussow sWg0-91. 14K ge. 1BHE-A9, 

Hacses Haeeee Warne 

Karape 1014 8,919 5,555 

Americw 3793 9,043,822 

em Males 5,707 17.962 12,377 

Hana = (ahs 59874 18,213 12,484 
Settlements and Direct 2 "et. 
Export from ast July } 300 


Stack, 31st October 





Availablesuppliesto date 22,500 

: WASTE SILK. 
Another brisk week, settlements being 1,650 
ils, divided as follows :—Cocoons 85, Noshi 800, 
Kibiso 710, Mawata 55. 

Prices are well maintained; at the same time 
holders have shown themselves faily current, 
adopting a wise policy of meeting buyers on a fair 
basis and lightening their stocks while shippers 
were in the humour to operate. The consequence 
is that settlements to date are larger than those to 
the same date last year; a very marked contrast to 
the state of things in the Raw Silk Market. 











gle 


All kinds of Waste have shared in the demand 


with the exception of Neri; Noshi and Kibiso of 
good quality being most patronized. 

The French Mail Steamer Natal on the 26th 
inst. took 513 bales of Waste and Cocoons for 
various European Ports, and the German steamer 
Aglia took 21 bales of Noshi lor Trieste. These 
departures bring the present export figures up to 
6,243 piculs, against 7,292 last year and 6,169 in 
1888. 

Pierced Cocoons—About 80 piculs have been 
hooked at former prices, and it seems as thongh, 
like the former parcels, they would be destined for 
the Lyons market. 

Noshi.—Large business in the best kinds, the 
highest price paid for Oshu being $147, Foshu 
has been done at various prices ranging from $84 
downwards, some very common being booked at 
$76. Mino has passed the scales at $130 per picul 
for prime quality and $120 for seconds. 

Kihiso.—This has again been in strong demand, 
Filatures vanging between $95 and $120; while 
Re reels brought $873, d/ino $72} and’ $62}, 
according to quality. 

Mawata.—This has been again purchased for 
Bombay, price for best reaching $200 per picul ; 
seconds have been done at $190 and $187}. 

Quotations —(NEW WASTE.) 

































































ns—Good to Best. 120 to $130 
sw 150 to 160 
140 to 145 
to—Hilatire, Medium... 130 to 135 
to—Oshin, Good to Best .. 140 to 150 
ito—Shinsliu, Best east 
ito—-Shinshir, Good 110 to 120 
ito—Shinshu, Medium....... = 
ito—Bushu, Good to Hest - 130 to 140 
o—Joshu, Best 92) to 95 
shu, Good .. 85 to go 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary Soto 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .. . 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds . 100 to 105 
hiso—Oshu, Good to Best goto 100 
hiso—Shinsiu, Best.. oto 90 
Kibiso—S! joto 75 
KibisoJoshu, Good to Fait scsecccenes §0 tO 40 
isiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35 to 30 
90—Hachoji, Good 0... Seen 45 to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35to 30 
Xibiso—Neri, Good to Common... isto 8 
Mawata—Goud to Hest . 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 31st Oct., 18y 





























1890-91. 1889-90. 14HH-EQ. 

Picuts. Pieuts,  Picvis, 

Waste Silk .. + §,002 59550 5,770 
Pierced Cocoons, 6411742 399 
6,243 7292 6,169 

Settlements and Direct 2 EUM= Piette prow 
Export rom tst July} 7700 9,900 9,060 
Stock, 31st October ...... 11,600 12,200 11,250 
Availablesuppliesto date 22,300 22,100 20,250 


Exchange dropped smartly during the week, after- 
wards recovered with a sharp rebound, aud now 
closes lower_again at the following rates:—Lon- 
DON, 4tn/s. Credits, 3/58; Documents, 3/52; 6m/s. 
Credits, 3/5; Documents, 3/6; New York, 30 
d/s. U.S. $8325 4 m/s. U.S. $8435 Paris, 4ui/ 
fes. 4.373 Om/s. fes. 4.39. 

Estimated Silk Stock, 31st Oct., 1890 

325 | Cocuuns 
9,650 Noshi- 








720 
4)230 


Raw, 
Hanks... 
Filatures 
















Re-reeis ... 4.850 Kibiso se. 6,070 
Kakeda 1,025 | Mawata 290 
Oshu 340 | Sundries. 290 
Taysaam to 
Total peula's-«:t6;200| | Tolal pldute soiFijeo 
‘TEA 





The Tea business is quiet, aud quotations un- 
altered. 


Ga 


12 


Common ...... 
Good Common 









to 13 





Medium... 1g toms 
Good Medium 16 to17 
Fine e 18 to19 

suse 20 10.22 





IND a3. & up'ds 


EXCHANGE, 
Fxchange had a heavy fall during the week, but 


has again recovered. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand os... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling —Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 1... 
On Paris—Bank sight... 
On Paris—Private 6 months? 
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On Hongkong—Bank sight .......... +), prem. 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight 4/2 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight........... zy 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days? sight......... 734 

On New York—Bank Bills on demand Boe 

On New Vork—Private 30 days” sight i. 834 

On San Francisco—Bank Wills on demand. 824 

On San Francisco—Private 3o days’ sight... 833 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD~ 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


ie : 
STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON'S PATENT MACHINERY 
{of which wo are sole makers) aro far superior to 
Shy'others.” ‘The chief advantages aro:— 

1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

tienen 

ra Greatet obtaianbte power for weight aud space 

Quickie i raining steam, 

igh rates of speod guaranteed, 

7, Absenoo of noise aud vitration, 

id Steam Launches of every description, 
ee ae Sloat nao rultaite far eneFying ou raanes 
Bratt Paulo. H a 

fo Boats, 
fetsof Machinery separately, hitastes 
‘ in 2 
in'Eingiish, Fronch oF Spanish, end for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
f(ORKS: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENBLANDD, 
LONDON OFFICE: 


181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 














YARROW’S 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER. 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation. 


Macuixery constructep ror Boats Buitr aBRoap. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wanna, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and’ Ex- 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ish Machinery and Engine 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums to fo 
customers 













ign 
acing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner, Address Wa 

gineering Offices 
don. Re 

ham, Lond 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


rMEAT both In appear- 

eeable method of ad- 

INTESTINAL of 

Ld preparation, 

in Bottles by all 
jept. azth, agins, 

















© telegrams—" Wa 
ay, June 














THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TINBS, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 

‘Sia Samvet Boxer, i work entitled “The Nile Tribu: 
{aries in Abyssinia,” says" 1 ordered the dragoman Mahomet 


form the Fakir that! was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice geatiss In 
s pplicants, to whom I served outa 
is. These are most useful to an ex: 
fakable purgative properties, they 


Pl 
create an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which sutisies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is 4 certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulceration: 
of all kinds. Itacts miraculously in healing nfcerationsataee 
bduing all int 

di 

“I had with me i 





























Vat lant ates 
afowl and any quantity of peas, 


at that T was obliged to lock u 

the small remaining "stock © esnta eboney 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the th 
M 








Foughow, 
rst 189°¢ 


NOW READY, 
Wit Corouren Prax, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
A of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 
the ‘ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an * Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents, 
obtained at the Yapan Mail Office, or 


World. 























& Watsa, Limited. 
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o FINEST AND — GHEAPES 
WEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES. 
Invaluable for Indi as 
an Efficient Tonie in all 
To bo had of all Storckeopers and Dealers throughout India. cases of Weakrony, 


5 x e test 
Cookery Books Post Froo so Application tothe Climatss.. and ae 


: p' length of time. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
$$$ rns Benchuren Avene, London, bagtand 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890, 





Cookery Locks on Application to cffice of this paper. 





IWSERG The Physician's Cure 
" for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel: the 


safest and most gentle 
of 3 i Medicine for Infante, 
The Universal Remedy ior Acidity of the Stomac Children, Delicate Fe- 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™@les, and the Sick- 
Bilious Affections. * ness of Pregnancy. 
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‘Awawoco Cova Moat Lpoo. INTER’. ExsiarTs, 1686, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGEGS 


RICHRIOND | seepotes stint tila 
CAVENDISH Co. ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 
pages 2 | M pRaNGIpaNwIZ. | YLANG YLANG 
LIVERPOOL. srepaaxovis | OPOPANAK 
ees Pring BRANDS :— 5  Speced tor een “as Gl 
eer” Golden Fi yi las 9 te oon 
< Richmond Smoking iixture” yer 


Superfine Bird's E 
‘olden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright & Diack P i 
sRESEIE Covendisy 
PRICE USTS ON APPLICATION, 


Fetablished © Quarter of & Contury, 


August 6th, 1890, 
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DEATH 
Ou Novemb:r 2nd, at No. 15, Tsukiji, Tokyo, Mrs. 
Mary B. TAFT, wife of Rev G. W. Taft, aged 27- 
On the Sth inst., at 1 am, at 1:9, Bluff, Yokohama, 
Eowaro Moriss, for many years Manager of the Hong” 
kong and Shanghai Bank at that poit, aged 57. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS 

















A sioc of earthquake was felt in the capital 
on the 2nd instant at gh. 30m, 308. a.m. 





Her Majzsty tum Express paid a visit to the 
Shiba Detached Palace on the afternoon of the 
7th instant, 


Tur publication of the Chuset Mippo, the organ 
of Viscount Torio, commenced on the 3rd 
instant in Tokyo. 


Mr. Kuwanara Karner, formerly chief of Kita- 
teshima-gun, was appointed head of the Bonin 
Islands on the 4th instant 








Hts Majesty ‘tux Emperor will proceed to the 
Yokosuka Naval Head-quarters on the 11th 
instant, to inspect the fort at Tomitsu, 


Tue Kyushu Railway Company was permitted 
by the Railway Bureau on the rst instant to open 
communication between Akama and Ogagawa. 





Caprats Kawara Yorcar was ordered by the 
Minister of State for the Navy, on the 4th instant, 
to proceed to England to complete his studies. 


A TELEGRAM has been received by the Naval 
Department to the effect that the Hye? and 
Kongo Kan arrived safely at Singapore on the 
Ist instant. 


AN action raised by Mr, Koidzumi Katsu- 
saburo, against Mr, Mutsu, Minister of State 
for Agriculture and Commerce, asking that an 





alleged illegal act by which copper mining ope- 
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rations at Sarnosawa have been suspended, 
should be annulled, was decided in the Tokyo 
Court of Appeal in favour of the defendant on 
the 1st ultimo, 


Tae Tsukuba Kan, which has left Japan for 
the Hawaiian Islands with a number of gra- 
duates of the Naval College, arrived at Honolulu 
on the 4th October last. 








His Impertar Hicuyess Prince Fusniai, who 
had proceeded to Ibaraki Prefecture in connec- 
tion with the manceuvres there, returned to the 
capital on the 3rst ultimo. 








Mr. Ovist Hipenarv, a third class surgeon of 
the War Department, has been ordered by the 
Minister of State for War to proceed to Germany 
to complete his studies 








Mr. Tanave Sakuxo, an engineer of the Kyoto 
City Government, was appointed Professor of 
the College of Engineering in the Imperial 
University on the 3oth ultimo, 





AN outbreak of fire took place on the night 
of the and instant in a house at Kojimachi, 
Jusanchome, Kojimachi-ku, and. thirty-seven 
houses were entirely destroyed before the flames 
could be extinguished. 





Tuer Majesties THe Enprrss and 
Dowacer paid a visit to the new villa of Count 
Oyama at Sendagayamura on the 31st ultimo, 
where their Majesties witnessed Vo performance, 
returning to the Palace at about 8 p.m. 

Mr. Masaxr Taizo, Consul at Honolulu, re- 
ceived the additional appointment of a diplo- 
matic official on the ist instant in accordance 
with the Regulations relating to Diplomatic and 
Consular Officials promulgated recently. 





IPRESS- 











Tur Sanitary Bureau in the Home Depart- 
ment reports that the number of persons altack- 
ed by cholera throughout the Empire from the 
commencement of the epidemic to the 4th inst, 
Was 43,210, resulting in 29,844 deaths. 


Mr. Fuyrra Stiro, a private secretary of the 
Minister of State for Communications, was 
permitted by the Decorations Board on the 1st 
instant to accept and wear a decoration con- 
ferred on him by the Emperor of Prussia. 





As ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on 
the 4th instant at which there were present 
Counts Yamagata, Oyama, and Goto, Viscounts 
Aoki and Kabayama and Mr. Mutsu. ‘The 
proceedings lasted from ten in the forenoon till 
three in the afternoon. 





Av ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the 31st ultimo at which there were present 
Counts’ Yamagata, Yamada, Saizo, Goto and 
Oki, Viscounts Aoki and Kabaysma and Mr. 
Mutsn, ‘The proceedings lasted from ten in 
the forenoon till five in the afternopn, 


Tux election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Miura Giken, member of the 
Lower House for the ninth district of [iro- 
shima Prefecture, took place on the 31st ultimo. 
Mr. Inouye Katsugoro, a leading member of 
the Equal Treaty Association, was elected. 














Mr. YasaTaxa Suiuk1, manager of the Imperial 
Museum, was decorated with the Third Class 
Order of the Zuihosho on the rst instant, and 
Mr. Sakata Haruo, a secretary of the Agricui- 
tural and Commercial Department, was decora- 
ted with the Sixth Class Order of the Rising Sun. 





AsovuT 700,000 Buddhist believers in the pro- 
vince of Aki have decided to presenta petition 


to the Imperial Diet asking that Article XII. of 
the Law of Election for Members of the House 
of Representatives, by which Buddhist priests 
jare disqualified for seats in the Lower House, 
should be revised. 


A sexrine of the Privy Council was held on 
the 4th instant, at which there were present 
Counts Oki, Terajima, aud Soyejima, Viscounts 
Yoshida, Sano, Fukuoka, and FE nomoto, and 
Messrs. Kono, Tanaka, and Osaki. The pro- 
ceedings were opened at ten in the forenoon and 
closed at four in the afternoon, 


Tur graduation ceremony of the Tokyo Ho- 
gakuin (Law Institution) took place on the 
2ud instant in presence of various high officials 
of the Educational Department. Addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Masujima Rokuichiro, 
President of the Institution, and Mr, Egi Chu, 
a councillor of the Educational Department, 





Tue half-yearly meeting of shareholders of 
the Mito Railway Company was held on the 
3oth ultimo at the Bankers’ Club, Sakamoto- 
cho. The receipts for the six months ended 
the 3oth September last amounted to yen 
24,515.029. A dividend was declared at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, after providing 
for the usual expenses and an appropriation to 
the reserve fund. 


A report issued by the Home Depariment 
shows that 48 earthquakes were felt in the Empire 
on 24 different days in September last, the largest 
number being felt on the 6th, when there were 
6 shocks. The greatest number of earthquakes 
was felt between 12 noon and 1 a.m,, and 12 
am.and1 aim, The most severe oscillations 
took place between 12 a.m. and 1.m., their area 
being also greatest at that time. The hours 
which were most free from earthquakes were 
between 3 a.m. and 5 a.m., and 9 a.m, and 10 
a.m. The provinces visited during the month 
were Nemuro, Ishikari, Mutsu, Rikuchu, Uzen, 
Ugo, Echigo, Iwashiro, Iwaki, Hitachi, Shimosa, 
Kazusa, Awa, Musashi, Shimozuke, Kozuke, 
Shinano, Kai, Sagami, Idzu, Suruga, Totomi, 
Mikawa, Owari, Mino, Ise, Shima, Kawachi, 
Kii, Higo, and Satsuma, Higo having no 
less than 14 shocks. The disturbance most 
extensively felt was that which occurred on 
the 6th, exte ding over 13 provinces. The 
provinces in which the most severe shocks were 
felt were Sagami, Kai, Musashi and Suruga, in 
other provinces the tremors being generally weak. 








Tuere is but liule life in the Import market, 
which is doubtless partly due to the constant 
fluctuation of exchange; Yarns and Shirtings are 
unchanged in value, but there is very little 
doing. “The Metai market is generally charac- 
terised by dullness, while prices are weak. 
Small sales only have been effected in Kerosene, 
and the recent better feeling in the trade seems 
to have passed away. The stock is very heavy, 
there being not less than 800,000 cases on hand. 
Sugar is hardly looked at, and quotations are 
nominal. There has been somewhat more en- 
quiry for Silk, though actual iransactions have 
not been large, buyers saying that they cannot 
pay the prices asked. Meanwhile, stock in- 
creases, and is now close upon 17,000 piculs, 
an unprecedented quantity at this time of year. 
Waste Silk has been taken in fair quantities, 
prices are well maintained, and holders appear 
tobe strong. The Tea trade has been small, 
and the season is now drawing to a close. Ex- 
change has again fluctuated, though not to the 
extent of recent variations. The latest move- 
ment, however, is a further decline. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





POLITICAL PARTIES. 
Tue Koku-Hon, writing on this subject, de- 
clares that the time has not yet come for the 
formation of any permanent political parties. 
It regards existing parties as simply provisional, 
and says that they will have to undergo a series 
of disintegrations and amalgamations belore 
they settle down into efficient and stable bodies 
fit to serve the purposes of Government by party, 
The character of a constitutional government 
being directly affected by the character of the 
political parties existing under it, the Kosu-Hon 
emphasises the importance of excluding from 
every party allfactious and clan elements, Not- 
withstanding the existence of a namber of poli- 
tical parties for more than ten years, none of 
them as yet enjoys the consideration and respect 
usually paid to political parties in European and 
American countries, As an illustration of the 
fact that the time is not yet ripe for the forma- 
tion of truly representative parties in Japan, the 
Tokyo journal cites the case of the recent move- 
ment for the amalgamation of progressive 
parties. When that movement first came on 
the /apés, it seemed likely to carry every thing 
before it, resulting in the formation of a party 
of commanding influence. What has been the 
fact. The first ardour of the promoters of the 
scheme soon cooled down, and the only fruit of 
30 much noise and so much agitation has been 
the organization of the Constitutional Liberal 
party—a party not by any means distinguished 
for cohesion, and already fast losing the 
activity it at first manifested. Our contem- 
porary does not, however, lay the whole blame 
to the charge of the leaders of the party; 
for the failure of their efforts, it thinks, is 
to be ascribed to the general condition of 
politics in this country. Japanese political 
leaders are very well acquainted with the theory 
of parliamentary government in the West, but 
they lack what is more important than mere 
theory, practical experience. Further, what 
course of progress will be taken by Japa- 
nese Society and politics under the’ new 
régime to be soon inaugurated? The ques- 
tion cannot possibly be answered by refe- 
rence to the history of any European or 
American nation. Thus, the conditions under 
which political parties are to move being as 
yet indeterminable, our contemporary thinks it 
premature to look for the formation of any per- 
manent and intelligible association. At present 
political parties are in course of fermentation, 
and ic will, according to the Tokyo journal, be 
some years before we shall be able to have the 
ultimate products of the process. Under these 
circumstances, not a few politicians of eminence 
are reluctant to join any of the existing parties, 
not because they do not agree with the prin- 
ciples professed by such parties, but because they 
know very weil that all these associations are in 
their nature provisional, and that permanent 
parties have yet to be formed. Until the tran- 
sitory period in the history of political parties 
in this country is over, it will be impossible, 
in the opinion of our contemporary, to carry 
into practice the theory of government by 
party, Lastly, with reference to the members 
of the House of Peers, our contemporary, unlike 
the Kokumin-no-Tomo, whose opinion on this 
subject has already been noticed in these 
columns, seems to approve their independence 
of political parties, at least for the present. 
For the present they are wisely inclined to 
maintain strict neutrality between the different 
contending parties ; but when parties truly re- 
niative of the people shall have arisen, 
the peers will no longer be either able or disposed 
to stand aloof from parties ; for, unless the mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legislature are 
united by party ties, it would be impossible to 
carry oul party government. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Aone the iost successful applications we 
have seen of Japanese art industry to the pur- 
poses of Western life, the hand-painted Chirist- 
mas cards sold by Messrs. Kelly and Walsh are 
decidedly noteworthy. These little tokens of 
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friendly recollection are really admirably ex- 
ecuted. As water colour pictures they merit 
high praise, and they derive additional interest 
from the fact that they combine the methods of 
the Occidental studio with the peculiar graces 
of the Japanese school. The artists have chosen 
for their subjects delightful little glimpses of the 
exqnisite scenery of this country, pleasant inci- 
dents from the every-day life of the people, 
views of rural hamlets or luxurious houses and 
gardens in the metropolis, and representations 
of agricultural or industrial pursuits and doings. 
Nothing could be better calculated to convey to 
our friends at home an idea of our surroundings 
in this distant land, and a no small recommen- 
dation is that the cards are ridiculously cheap. 
In no other part of the world could such work 
be done for such paltry prices. There is just 
one point which might be mended, and that is 
the printing of the phrases of felicitation. The 
system now pursued, apparently, by Messrs, 
Kelly and Walsh is to procure the cards from 
Europe or America with the legends of the 
season already impressed on them in gilt type. 
These are then handed to Japanese aitists, who 
paint pictures on them, But in nine cases out 
of every ten, we imagine, the recipient of a card 
with a printed inscription concludes at once 
that the picture also is produced by some me- 
chanical process, and thus fails to understand 
that he is coming into possession of a beautiful 
little water-colour. Why not omit the printing, 
and let the senders of cards add their own feli- 
citations in their own hand-writing? This 
would impart persanality to the memento while 
avoiding the deceptive inference suggested by 
printer's type. 























THE ECONOMICAL POLITICIANS. 
We agree with the Fij# Shimpo in ridiculing 
the idea that Japan cannot afford to hold fete 
on the Emperor's birthday. It appears that 
certain leading members of the Constitutional 
Liberals, Messrs. Sugita Teiichi, Fujita Mago- 
hei, Kataoka Kenkichi and others, having been 
invited to the ball which is to be given by the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs and Vis- 
countess Aoki on the 3rd instant at the Roku- 
meikan, met together and seriously discussed 
the advisability of declining to attend. Mr. 
Fujita seems to have been the chief suggestor 
of objections. He explained that while it would 
undoubtedly afford himself and his friends 
pleasure to go to the ball, the question appeared 
to call for serious reflection, inasmuch as the 
principle of the Constitutional Liberals is to 
advocate retrenchment, and to discountenance 
all expenditure for luxurious purposes. This 
suggestion did not meet with general ap- 
proval, some of those present being of the 
opinion that the ball would offer a good op- 
portunity of acquiring knowledge on many 
topics, It was finally decided to submit the 
problem for consideration by the committee 
of the Party. ‘To apply the economical _princi- 
ples of the Rikken Fiyn-to to the annual ball 
on His Majesty’s Birthday, an entertainment 
that has now received the sanction’ of long 
custom, would be a curious way of commenc- 
ing retrenchment. Such cavilling strikes us as 
somewhat childish. Unless Japan is to retire 
into her shell altogether and assume the attitude 
of an impecunious anchorite, she must perform 
her social duties, and foremost among them is 
the exercise of hospitality on the day of national 
féte. Allcivilized countries follow this habit, and 
whether it be a good custom or a bad, Japan 
cannot afford just now to set the example of 
departing from it. 


























THE P. AND ©, BRINDISI EXPRESS. 
Tue Peninsular and Oriental Company, which 
does everything in the most thorough style, has 
published a pamphlet explaining the cond 
under which a special train service between 
Brindisi and Calais was organised for the 
convenience of passengers by the Company's 
steamers. For some time ithad been recognised 
than an improvement in the overland service 
was necessary, more especially as the quantily 
of mail matter for conveyance vid Brindisi had 
increased so much that accommodation for 








ions 








passengers threatened to become unprocurabie, 
The obvious way out of this dilemma was y, 
organise a special train for passengers only, and 
this having been accomplished, the “P. & 0, 
Brindisi Express” became an active insti 
on the 18th of last July. It replaced the 
regular Indian Mail “Service, by which ; 
passengers were carried after July ttth, Ths 
pamphiet from which we take ‘these partcu!as 
contains the following :—" In order to se 
the establishment of the Special P. & O. Brinig 
Train de Luxe specially for and confined | 
passengers by the Company's steamers, con 
siderable pecuniary sacrifice has been entailed 
by the P. &O. Co., but there will be no increase 
in the charge for this expensive journey to the 
passenger. The Special Train will consist of 
a Restaurant Car, fitted with all necessiry ap 
pliances for cooking, hot meals heing sewed in 
the dining saloon during the transit, in the same 
manner and style as in the best Continental an 
English Services; and Sleeping Cars jor 48 
passengers, provided with every convenience for 
the journey—the whole being of the most mo- 
dern and perfect description. It will run from 
London in connection with the Paris Club Train 
of the South Eastern and London, Chatham 
Companies leaving Charing Cross and Victoria 
Stations at 3.15 p.m. each Friday afternoon and 
will proceed express v#d Paris arriving at Brin. 
disi at 4 p.m. on Sunday, there being no change 
of carriage throughout the whole distance be: 
tween Calais and Brindisi.” 
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VISCOUNT YENOMOTO ON COAST DEFENCE. 
Viscount YENomoro is represented by one of 
our vernacular contemporaries as having spoken 
some timely words of wisdom on the subject of 
coast defence. Anxiety having been expressed 
in certain quarters because Hokkaido is not 
provided with forts and naval stations, the Vi 

count, who has lately paid a visit to that dist 
explained that in his opinion Yezo is not likely 
at present either to be an object of atiack or 
to be regarded asa favourable basis of opera 
tions, for it possesses few harbours suitable for 
men of war, its resources are still imperfectly 
developed, and it is a cold bleak region during 
the winter months. The case is very different, 
the Viscount explained, with respect to the 
southern coasts and islands of Japan. Throu,): 
out those districts excellent ports abound, and 
abundance of supplies are procurable. The 
Goto Islands, for example, have an anchorage 
fil for the largest vessels, and absolniely secu 
in all weathers, as experience has proved. An 
enemy gaining possession of these islands could 
inflict great loss on Japan, Yet the place is 
not equipped with so much as a siugle fortress, 
telegraph wire or detachment of troops, Oshima 
in the Satsuma sea, Saigo in Oki, and other 
places are harbours giving anchorage for ten of 
twelve ships of war. Yet these places also are 
not in any way secured, Hokkaido may be 
regarded without anxiety, but it is urgen''y 
necessary that the Goto Islands and so forth 
should receive military attention. 


























FISH. 

Tuar the seas surrounding Japan teem with fish 
of all kinds is well known, and it has general 
been supposed that the Japanese showed 3 
much industry and were as successful as ether 
nations in availing themselves of the provsion 
thus made by nature for their use. But such 
does not appear t be the case, accorling 
statistics published by the Zodyo Shimpo. The 
export of marine products has, indeed, reilly 
increased during the Afeijé era. In the first year 
of that era the total value of such exports was lt 
five hundred thousand yer, whereas last yeu 
amounted to 3} millions. These are grail!” 
ing figures, but if we enquire a liitle further ced 
record is not so rosy. The total number 
persons employed in’ fishing is eight hundte 
thousand, and their aggregate gross ears: 
yearly are only sixteen million yen, which 8 
an average of twenty yen per man. In Bt 
den, on the other hand, a country which has 
nothing like the same length of seacoas! 
Japan, the average annual earnings of a 
person employed in the fishing irade are 
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hundred yen, Moreover, while the exhibition 
at Stockholm in 1880 showed that the number 
of varieties of fish in the seas about Sweden 
is only about sixty, itis known thatthere are 
seven hundred varieties in Japanese waters ; a 
wealth of fish unknown anywhere else. Scarce- 
ly any European country with a seaboard 
takes less than seventy or eighty million 
yen worth of fish annually, and it is therefore 
evident that Japan does not utilize her oppor- 
tunities to anything like their full extent. ‘The 
Tokyo Shimpo thinks that want of proper legis- 
lation has much to do with the question, No 
atempt is made to fix open and close seasons, 
or to control the methods of taking fish. Every- 
one is free to do exactly what he pleases and 
when he pleases. ‘The appliances of the fisher- 
man are also pronounced by our contemporary 
to be so defective that fishing is limited to the 
wicinity of the coasts, and distant waters are left 
untouched. The fishermen are not prepared 
even to grapple with a shark. Instead of being 
glad to see one, and setting to work to capture 
they give ita wide berth, Farther, they are 
without capital, do not take the trouble to ac- 
cumulate any, and have no apparatus for ascer- 
taining the condition of the deep sea, These 
considerations are urged upon the attention of 
the authorities by the Zokyo Shimpo. 











YVHE CHANGE IN THE RAILWAY RULES. 
Ow the 18th of October the Railway Department 
issued new rules to regulate the periods covered 
by the tickets of persons travelling by line. A 
great deal of liberty had previously been granted 
to the public in this matter, and as the new 
rules curtailed this liberty, some expressions of 
discontent were heard. It was provided by the 
altered by-laws that all journeys of less than 50 
miles (English) mnst be performed within one 
day, unless a new ticket were purchased from 
the point where the journey was broken, From 
fifty to a hundred miles, two days were allowed ; 
from a hundred to two hundred miles, three 
days; from two hundred to three hundred miles, 
four days, and from three hundred miles up- 
wards, five days, The Hochi Shimbun offers 
an explanation of the change. It says that dis 
honest persons took advantage of the former 
system. Thus, a man would buy a through 
ticket from Tokyo to Kobe. At Osaka he would 
alight, and then forward his ticket by post toa 
friend in Tokyo. The latter would thereupon 
buy a ticket from Tokyo to Shinagawa or Omori, 
and being thus enabled to enter the train, would 
journey right on to Kobe, giving up his friend's 
ticket at the latter place. | Meanwhile the friend 
would have proceeded to Kobe by paying his 
fare from Osaka thirther. In this manner two 
people travelled from Tokyo to Kebe at the 
cost of one ticket plus single fares from 
Tokyo to Shinagawa and from Osaka to Kobe. 
This was very clever and very unscrupulous no 
doubt, but we do not see that the change of 
rules obviates a repetition of the dishonesty. 
An interval of five days would amply suffice to 
accomplish the trick. A passenger arriving in 
Osaka in the evening might post his ticket the 
same night. The letter would be delivered in 
Tokyo on the following day, or at latest on the 
second day, and another passenger might then 
proceed leisurely to Kobe with the same ticket. 
The only effectual plan would be to mark the 
ticket of anyone breaking his journey, and to 
require passengers to show their tickets at inter- 
vals en route. We imagine that such a system 
is already in force, and if so the chicanery 
described by the Hoché Shimbun could not 
possibly be perpetrated, unless the guards on 
the line were very careless. 

PRINCE SANJO AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
Tue Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal has address- 
ed to the Council of Nobles (Kazotu-Katkan) 
a memorandum of some importance. The fol- 
lowing is a translation:—‘‘His Majesty the 
Emperor having granted a Constitution, has 
established a bicameral Diet, of which one part 
is the House of Peers, composed of the five 
orders of nobility. The Princes and Marquises 
sit in perpetuity, the Counts, Viscounts and 
Barons elect certain of their orders to represent 
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them. In addition to these there are Imperial 
ominees and Members chosen from among 
the highest tax-payers. But, as its name truly 
indicates, the House consists chiefly of Peers, to 
whom the Emperor has delegated the function 
of assisting His Majesty in the exercise of the 
legislative prorogative, that constituting their 
chief duty, The large numbers of the three 
lower orders of nobility makes it necessary that 
they should choose members from among them- 
selves, but for the rest there is no distinction 
between those who are members and those who 
are not: all are equally bound to aid in the 
work of legislation, and since this responsi- 
bility devolves on all alike, thgy must unite 
their strength for the common cause. The 
nobles‘ who are chosen to be members have 
to perform the important function of adopting 
measures to secure public peace and good 
order, aud it is of the greatest moment that due 
investigations should be made to that end. 
The subjects to be investigated, however, are 
very numerous, and include a comparative study 
of various laws. It is not possible for one 
person to undertake the work alone. Steps 
should be taken to form a Committee of Inves- 
tigation including as much ability as possible. 
The Council of Nobles (Kazoku-katkan) was 
organized that the nobility might render servic 
to the State, as His Majesty the Emperor ex- 
plained when calling the Council into existence. 
Its members have now an important duty to 
perform. The section of investigation should 
therefore be increased and arrangements made 
to collect law books for examination not only 
by the committee but by the nobles generaily. 
The matter is one of urgency at the present 
juncture. The ordinary expenditure of the 
Council ought to be reduced as much as possible 
and the money thus saved should be devoted to 
the purposes of the Investigation Committee, 
any deficiency being made up by the members 
atlarge. The time for the opening of the Diet 
is now close at hand. There is no leisure to 
take counsel with my brother nobles, and I have 
therefore expressed my views in writing. I 
look for your reply by the 2gth instant (2yth of 
October) and shall conclude that those not 
answering by that day are in favour of my pro- 
ject, which will be carried out in accordance 
with the decision of the majority.” The above 
is signed by Prince Sanjo in his capacity of 
President of the Council of Nobles, 























COMPETITIVE POETS. 


Tue Chinese Times has tried the experiment of 
inviting competitive English renderings of Ger- 
man and French pieces. The example chosen 
from German literature was a well known poem 
of Kérner’s, and the following excellent trans- 
lation secured the first prize :— 
In rosy glory 

Around me shives the springtide day ; 
It draws me from my attic storey, 

Its bell-notes call iny heart away, 
‘The sun breaks through his cloudy prison, 

Little his radiance giads my eyes ; 
To me he lingers still unrisen 

For wy heart's sun has yet to rise, 
Along the street gay life is throngin| 

1 reck not of the crowd and press 
My thonghts fly forth on wings of longing ; 

To know thee near is happiness, 
Entrancing fears my heart beleaguer, 

With timorous joy my senses swell, 
What time I pass with footsteps eager 

Ihe corner which I love so well 





Lam awake! 











let me hang with clearer vision 
Where thy dear window o'er me gleams 
While rapture, restful yet Elysia 
‘ransports me to my land of dreams; 
Hopes perfected crown my dreaming 
“Lill Faith at last is lost in Sight. 
And thy loved eyes upon me beaming 
Fill ail my life with heavenly light. 














THE EMPEROR'S BIRTHDAY. 
Toxyo was unusually quiet yesterday for an 
Emperor's birthday, The review of the troops 
in garrison, which generally constitutes the 
principal event of the day, had to be postponed 
on account of His Majesty’s indisposition, and 
thus the city, instead of being enlivened by 
strains of martial music and the rattle of feuwx 





de joie, remained undisturbed until noon when 


the boom of big guns rolled But from the salut. 
ing battery and the ships lying off Shinagawa. 
In the evening the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Viscountess Aoki gave a reception at 
the Rokumeikan. A vast namber were present, 
probably some fifteen hundred, including Princes 
of the Blood, Ministers of State, nobles, mem- 
bers of the Corps Diplomatique, and other 
notables, official and private, foreign and Japa- 
nese. The building as usual was beautifully 
decorated, and though the crowd seemed 
denser than ever, it was observed that either 
owing to special arrangements or because con- 
sideration is becoming a more widely practised 
virtue, a reasonable space was left for the 
dancers. The Japanese have evidently lost 
much of the enthusiasm which for a time 
threatened to reconcile them to round dances 
in Occidental style. The disposition to take 
part in these was rarely evinced last evening, 
but the square dances always enlisted a strong 
contingentof Japanese ladiesand gentlemen, who 
went through every figure and step with notable 
precision. There was, we regret to say, a total 
absence of Japanese costumes, but it could not 
be inferred that this was due to any revival of 
the fancy for foreign fashions on the ladies’ 
part. Rather must it be attributed to the fact 
that what may be called the foreign-frock-wear- 
ing section of the Tokyo fair sex alone were 
present. Doubtless the novelty of these huge 
balls has to a great extent worn off, and Japa- 
nese ladies no longer emerge from their quiet 
homes to assist as interested and slightly sur- 
prised observers at entertainments not alto- 
gether congenial to the national taste. Judging 
from the demeanour of some of the guests, 
however, it was conjectured that a ball in 
Western style still presents novel features to 
certain Japanese, for a numerous knot of gentle- 
men, probably provincial members of the Diet, 
watched the proceedings with sedate but pal- 
pable curiosity. The Yokohama community 
was not very largely represented, the long rail- 
way journey and the unseasonable cold of the 
evening doubiless acting as deterrents. Itneed 
scarcely be said that all the arrangements were 
perfect, that the refreshments and supper were 
excellent, that the music was good, and that a 
brilliant display of fireworks delighted not only 
the guests, but also a concourse of thousands 
of sight-seers covering the Hibiya Parade- 
ground and the adjacent streets, 











* i * 

In Yokohama many business places were 
closed and in all the public offices, both Japa- 
nese and foreign, holiday was celebrated. Most 
of the ships in Harbour and all the men-of-war 
dressed, and at midday the war-vessels fired a 
a salute. 


DOINGS IN THE DIET. 
Amone the various predictions uttered with 
respect to the probable doings of the Diet, a 
striking one is published by the Fomiuri Shim- 
bun. lt is to the effect that a small party among 
the members of the House of Representatives is 
bent upon agitating for retorms of a most drastic 
character. The principal items of their con- 
templated programme are the three Departments 
of Communications, Education, and Agriculture 
and Commerce. Instead of the Department of 
Education they advocate the establishment of a 
Board (Zokugaku-in) with an official of choku- 
nin rank atits head. The Department of Com- 
munications they would replace by a Post Office 
Bureau, entrusting to private enterprise the 
greater part of the functions now performed by 
the Department, As for the Deparument of 
Agriculture and Commerce, their opinion is that 
it may be swept away altogether, since its duties 
could be equally well discharged by Chambers 
of Commerce and similar- bodies. Even the 
business of the Bureau of Government Forests, 
they think, might be dispensed with, and its 
work performed by Local Governments. No 
doubt all this would signify an appreciable di- 
minution of the public expenditure, but that 
there is the smallest chance of such a pro- 
gramme being carried out, we do not for a 
moment suppose. The band of politicians who 








are said to have pledged themselves to this pro- 
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gramme must be of exceedingly diminutive 
strength if they consist chiefly of ex-Senators, 
since the number of the latter elected to the 
House might almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. We do not ourselves look for- 
ward to any remarkable achievement on the 
part of the Diet during its dirst session of three 
months. By the time it has passed the Budget 
and discussed the various bills submitted to it 
by the Government—which bills, according to 
the Constitution, take precedence of measures 
initiated by the Diet itself—there will be very 
little left of its three months’ existence. Three 
months from November 25th to February 25th 
will only give about sixty sittings, if Sundays, 
national holidays and the New Year's recess be 
subtracted. The lowest estimate of Government 
bills to be submitted puts the number at twenty- 
two, which means something less than three 
nights per bill. Of course all proposals of 
a fiscal nature, including the abolition or re- 
construction of Departments of State, might be 
introduced into the debate on the Budget, but 
changes so radical as those attributed to the 
coterie of ex-Senators are not likely to occupy 
the attention of the House for any lengthy period. 

















couNT SoyESHIMA. 
Tue interviewers have been visiting Count Soye- 
shima and asking his opinions about the burning 
question of the day. The comet replied in part 
scutentiously and in part sagely. He gave it as 
his opinion that since the solution of a problem 
like Treaty Revision depends largely on the 
effective strength and wealth of the Empire, the 
difficulty of success is very great. But he then 
went on to explain that the mood of the people 
is also a very important factor, and he illu- 
strated this by referring to his own experience 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. In those days 
no sooner was one question settled than an- 
other cropped up, in the shape of the assassi- 
nation of a foreigner or the burning of a foreign 
Legation. The British Representative, too, at 
that era, was a diplomatist of somewhat im- 
perious type and, moreover, foreign troops were 
quartered in Yokohama. Among foreign oflicials 
the Japanese had only one friend, Mr. F. O. 
Adams, the First Secretary of the British Le- 
gation. A hard matter, therefore. was the con- 
duct of the country’s foreign affairs in those 
times. Count Soyeshima’s restrospect evidently 
afforded him little satisfaction, and he was 
strongly disposed to compare it with the different 
state of affairs to-day existing. Now, however, 
no less than then, he declared that a dignified, 
unanimous and quiet attitude on the part of the 
Japanese nation was before everything essential, 
with which verdict we fully agree. 

















GOLD IN JAPAN. 
An interesting statement is published by the 
Nichi Niché Shimbun with regard to the quan- 
tity of gold coin in Japan. We read that ac- 
cording to an examination recently undertaken 
by the Authorities, the total valué of the gold 
coin held by the Banks and in circulation is 
89,270,000 yen, to which must be added a sum 
of about 25 millions constituting a part of the 
Treasury reserve for the redemption of paper 
money. Compared with the records of the 
feicho era (1596-1614), which is always referred 
to as the golden period of Japanese history, 
these figures look insignificant, the value of the 
gold coin held by the Government and the 
Banks, together with that in circulation at the 
close of the sixteenth century, having been no. 
Jess than 346,450,000 yen. This latter figure is 
decidedly striking. If it be trustworthy, and 
the records are said to be beyond doubt, the 
quantity of the yellow metal held by the Japan- 
ese nation three centuries ago was very remark- 
able. Atthe same time it has to be chserved 
that the currency of those days was practically 
gold and gold only, the subsidiary coins alone 
being silver, with the exception of a limited 
number of silver ryo. Silver was as scarce then 
as itis now plentiful. Moreover, the habit of 
hoarding was general, From the Shogun down 
to the pettiest feudal baron everyone aimed at 
accumulating in his store-house a stock of gold 
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for use in times of trouble. Now-a-days one 
scarcely ever sees a gold coin in Japan, 
Though nominally using a gold standard the 
nation employs silver only for currency purposes, 
and we should not have been at all surprised to 
learn that the stock of gold coin represented 
only half of the amount ascertained by recent 
researches. 


THE LAST OF THE SIDE-WHEELERS. 
By the disappearance of the Wagora Maru 
whose destruction has already been decreed, 
the last of the old side-wheelers, the presence 
of which has almost since the first days of 
Yokohama ay an open port been such a pro- 
minent feature of our harbour, will be removed. 
Some three months ago the Avroshina was 
taken over to Kanagawa where she has since 
been in the hands of the spoilers, her deck 
fiuings, smoke-stack, engines, &c., gradually 
disappearing till now little remains of her 
but her lower timbers and the fragments of 
her wheel shafts. A day or two ago the 
Nagoya was taken over to fulfil a similar 
doom, and now lies within a cable’s length of 
the Hrroshima's wreck, in readiness to pass 
through the same process. Both ships have 
had somewhat of a history, the greater part of 
which is no doubt familiar to more than one of 
those whose memories will carry them back to 
the earlier days of the Pacific Mail in Japan. 
The Afroshtma, which is now, we believe, some 
thirty six years old, was built for the Vanderbilt 
line and having made a trip to England went 
thence to Australia, making a record which was. 
not broken up till two or three years ago, 
Afterwards she found her way to San Francisco, 
and was employed running in the Southern 
trade. In 1869 she came to Japan as one of the 
first steamers of the Pacific Mail, bearing then 
name of the Golden Age and after running for 
some years on the Pacific line she passed into 
the hands of the Mitsu Bishi Co. The Nagoya 
amuch newer ship came out to Japan as the 
Oregonian in 1868, Both vessels were em- 
ployed on the Shanghai mail line by the Japanese 
companies who successively owned them, till 
the Fokohama Maru, Tokio Maru, and other 
new ships were put on, Though to the lands- 
man’s eye sister ships, the two side-wheelers were 
much different, the WVagoya having heavier 
engines, considerably more beam (and conse- 
quenuy much greater cargo capacity) and having 
very shallow draught. 











THE OLD QUESTION. 
Our readers will scarcely need to be told, we 
imagine, that the topic of Treaty Revision 
continues to fill many a column of the vernacular 
press, sometimes in the form of editorial notes, 
sometimes in the form of interviews with men 
of reputation, and sometimes in the form of 
fragmentary intelligence, indicating chiefly the 
perplexity and uncertainty of the writer. We 
read, for example, a statement that, according 
to the hundred and sixty-sixth article of the 
Civil Code, the contention raised by certain 
foreign land-renters in Yokohama—that inas- 
much as they have been holding land for over 
twenty years without any limit of period, 
right of ownership is now established—has no 
validity, for the Code fixes the limit of emphy- 
teusis at fifty y This point may have 
some interest, but it certainly possesses no 
practical value, for there is not the smallest 
fear that foreigners will be disturbed in their 
holdings as a result of the revision of the 
Treaties. They are now in the position of 
lessees only, but on the completion of Treaty 
Revision they will doubtless be registered as 
owners, and can receive title-deeds if they 
please. The provision of the Civil Code re- 
ferred to is that an emphyteusis, that is to say, 
alease of an immovable fora long term, can- 
not exceed fifty years; but the same section 
enacts that leases of immovables made previ- 
ously to the promulgation of the Code fora fixed 
term of even more than fifty years will remain 
valid for the full term assigned tothem. There 
is also a provision with regard to leases that have 
been formally agreed to as leases in perpetuity : 
it is enacted that a special law, issued sub- 
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sequently to the promulgation of the Code, w 
provide for the power of the emphyteuticary to 
purchase the right to receive rent, and the con- 
ditions on which such purchase are to be mace 
The mater cannot, therefore, be dismissed in 
the summary fashion adopted by one of the 
vernacular journals, But, as we have already 
said, there is not the slightest ground for appre. 
hension that any vexatious or onerous cond). 
tions will be imposed upon foreign land-renters 
—or foreign land-owners as they will then be- 
come—by the terms of the revised Treaties, 
Passing from this question, which has at leas, 
the merit of being worthy of notice, we enter 
the region of interviews, and are introduced to 
Count Soyeshima contrasting the evil days of his 
own tenure of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
with the pleasant places of power and considera. 
tion in which the lot of a present Foreign Secret. 
ary is cast; or again, we find ourselves with the 
French Minister, into whose mouth are put some 
wholly imaginary assertions about his attitude to- 
wards Count Okuma’s proposals and his attitude 
\owards Viscount Aoki's programme. Then we 
have estimates of the disposition and civaracter 
of Her Britannic Majesty’s Representative, and 
strange complaints that whereas England block. 
ed the way and Germany opened it last year, 
the positions are now reversed and England is 
the pioneer, while Germany holds back, Need 
we say that truth is enshrined in only the most 
infinitesimal fraction of such stories, the other 
parts being pure invention? Even more appli- 
cable is this caution to the accounts given of 
the Revision programme and history. One 
newspaper asserts that, so far from the negotia- 
tions having made marked progress, they have 
not even commenced, nor is the Japanese Go- 
vernment certain that it will undertake them at 
all. Another, with no less assurance, declares 
that a settlement is in sight, and that Japan will 
very shorily obtain what she has long aspired to. 
Then again, we are assured that the new draft 
has been purged of the conditions which hurt 
the national pride last year, or threatened to be 
injurious to Japanese interests, whereas another 
metropolitan journal says precisely the opposite, 
and warns the people to keep their eyes open as 
foreigners are on the point of getting everything 
they want. To give these various canards aud 
conjectures in detail would be merely to wast 
our space and weary our readers. We refer to 
them here solely for the purpose of showing that 
our silence as to the publication of so much i 
commentand mythical intelligence must not be 
construed as indicating any absence of such mat- 
ter from the columns of the vernacular press. 
We may note, too, en passant, the peculiar fact 
that the versions appearing in this Japanese 
newspaper or that, are carefully reproduced by 
one, if not both, of our local English contem- 
poraries, and treated with serious consideration. 
Is it to be inferred from this that Yokohama, 
having held a meeting to publicly protest against 
a programme concerning which information was 
alleged to have been procured from a perfectly 
trustworthy quarter, is still ignorant of the 
measure against which it raised ils voice so em- 
phatically. The inference appears rather extra- 
vagant. Yet if Yokohama knew what it was 
doing on September the r1th, why do its local 
journals collect and give seeming credence to 
seraps of information furmished by the vernacu- 
lar press six weeks later, and if it did not know, 
why on earth did it protest ? 

















THE SILK MARKET. " 
“Tur state of the Yokohama silk markel, 
writes the Shogyo Shimpo, ‘which has never 
been active this year from the beginning of the 
season, is at present so dull that the foreign houses 
look as if they were enjoying holidays more 
numerous and unwelcome than those observe 
in connection with the Negishi Races. Such 
being the case, and there being also some in- 
dications of further depression, the Japanese 
merchants in possession of large stocks 3 
naturally feeling very anxious, Already the frm 
of Messrs. Hara & Co., being in possession of * 
far larger stock than any other house this yeh 
showed signs of beginning to sell off, an 
general forced sale seemed imminent, but the 
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races momentarily cooled the business ardour of 
the foreign merchants, and the anticipated event 
was postponed. The foreign merchants, who 
have not received as many orders as usual from 
America this year, and who are well aware of the 
existence of a surplus stock, seem resolved to 
adopt the course of beating down the price of 
silk as miuch as possible, and waiting for a 
general forced sale on the part of the Japanese. 
Under such circumstances, selling off by one 
Japanese firm of consideration would lead toa 
sudden and general change in the market, and 
silk merchants are anxiously watching the move- 
ments of Messrs. Hara & Co. Whether selling 
off at present would be a wiser plan than hold 
ing until the market assumes a better condition, 
sa difficult question to solve, but there seems 
to be a strong feeling <in favour of mantully 
disposing of the stock now before forced 
at too low figures become necessary. Some 
hink that, the stock of silk in Yokohama having 
reached, on the 3tstof Jast month, thirty tho 
sand bales, an amouut never heard of since the 
opening of the port, it would be wise policy to 
anioad at once. ‘This is indeed a problem as 
puzzling as it is important.” 
































MR, MOTLEY OF SHANGHAI 
For genuine naivete the North China Daily 
News’ latest utterances on the subject of Treaty 
Revision deserve the palm. At the close ot 
an article written chiefly, so far as we can judge, 
to prove that the crnet-stand is the centre of 
civilization in Japan, that journal gives us the 
following information :— 

The Japanese are taking with much zeal to entert 
Gigutecastoreleniatylon “Lhey ive endl uber diinére ab 
their semi-foreign hiitels, and the cruet-stand occupies a 
very prominent position in their feasts, for the Japanese 
banqueter is not particular as to theappropriateness—to the 
foreign liste—of the coudiments ieemploys,and he ex. ploys 
them freely _ In feasting, as in almost everything else, the 
Japanese luoks up to foregn ways as superior to his own; 
whatever his newspayers may say, the ordinary Japanese 
still regards the  reigner as a superior being, and shows it 
by his incessant endeavours to imitate him. As long 
this is the case, it is unreasonable to imagine that he fe 
really insulted by extraterrioriality, or will be really age 
ved if he does not get the treaties with foreign Powel 
revised on the bas's of equal rights It seems certain that 
the demands for the abolition of extraterritoriality is not a 
popular demand; it way be very reasonably duubted whe- 
ther the people. as le, want to have the couniry 
thrown open to foreigners; even if, with that concession 
they buy the withdrawal of consular jurisdiction. ‘The Diet 
meets ina month, and then perhaps we shall get at what 
the real fueling of the country is j we say yerhaps, Lecou-e 
the peojle generally did not take much interest in the 
election of inembers of the Diet, and their members may 
not, at first, represent them accurately But the Diet will 
be a splendid means of political education, and it will nt 
be long before the electors do take an intecest in their 
parliament, and then we shall know what their veal wishes 
as to treaty revision are; and when the country is thiown 
open, the demand for cruet-stands will beeome lary 


It is hard to discover whether the writer of 
this intends to be taken seriously, His igno- 
rance at all events is amusing, and if the quali- 
ties of some of the condiments usually contained 
in ernet-stands could be imparted to his style, 
he might pass for a fifth-rate jester. But at 
present silliness is his only title to be diverting, 
Some one of his calibre was needed to discover 
that because the Japanese are beginning to like 
beef, and because they are also beginning to 
eat mustard with it therefore they dout want the 
Treaties revised. O sancla simplicitas! “Let 
the doors be shut upon him; that he may play 
the fool nowhere but in his own house.” 













































































THE PROGRAMME OF THE INDEPENDENTS 
(raiser Kat”), 
We read in the Vomiuri Shimbun that the 
Committee of five—Messrs. Oyagi Biichiro, 
Motoda Hajime, Okata Ryoichiro, Yendo On, 
and Tsuda Moichi—appointed by the Inde- 
pendents (Zafsei-£ai) to investigate the special 
subject of lay, have completed their labours 
and presented a report embodying a number 
of suggestions, of which the following are the 
principal :—Changes in the Organization of the 
Courts of Law; postponement of the date of 
operation of the new Commercial Code ; reform 
of the regulations as to pablic meetings and 
political parties; certain changes in execntive 
methods; repeal of the Peace Preservation Re- 
gulations.; explanation of the 67th Article of 
the Constitution: reform of the law of statisti 
reform of the Prison Regulations ; and abolition 
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of the Appeal Court of Hakodate. Such an 
extensive programme of reform certainly in- 
dicates that, like all new brooms, the Indepen- 
dents want to sweep clean, Their proposal to 
postpone the date of operation of the new Com- 
mercial Code strikes us asa little surprising, 
seeing that those who were most opposed to 
the speedy operation of the Code are said to 
have discovered, on careful investigation, that 
their objections are not weil founded, and that 
the Code presents very few features calling for 
alteration. - 





RETURNS. 
Tur following is a summary of the Customs 
Returns for September, showing the foreign 
uade of Japan tor the month :— 
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THE ‘GAGUSHU KALIN.” 
Tue Gakushu-Kai in of Tokyo is an institution 
originally modelled on lines similar to those ot 
the Royal Society of England. It was organised 
eleven years ago when Count Saigo held the 
portfolio of education, its declared object 
being to bring together men of conspicuous 
learning and philanthropy, not only for purposes 
of debate, but also to open correspondence with 
bodies of like nature in other lands. Its earliest 
members, according to a sketch given in the 
columns of the Mainichi Shimbun, were Messrs, 
Fukuzawa Yukichi, Kato Hiroyuki, Kanda 
Kohei, Nishi Shu, Tsuda Marnichi, Mitsukuri 
Shuhyo, and Nakamura Masanao—a group of 
scholars brilliant enough to raise the new 
society at once to a very high plane. The 
members were empowered to add to their num 
ber by election, and they exercised this power 
10 a limited degree. “By and by, however, 
Messrs. Fukuzawa and Tsuda resigned, and the 

















death of Mr. Mitsukuri still further reduced the 





original band. In 1886 the rules of the Society 
were amended, and a provision was inserted to 
the effect that fifteen special members might be 
nominated by the’Crown, It does not appear, 
however, that this provision was acted on in 
more than two cases, that of Count Terashima 
and one other gentleman. At present the total 
membership is only twenty-seven, from which 
fact alone it may be gathered that the Society 
has not attempted to fill a place corresponding 
with that occupied by its foreign models. In- 
fluenced probably by this reflection, the Go- 
vernment has now sought to give the Society an 
impetus by issuing, for the first time, rnles deter- 
mining its constitution. A translation of the 
Imperial Ordinance bearing on the subject will 
be found elsewhere in our columns, Never- 
theless the object of the new Ordinance is not 
wo extend the membership of the Society to any 
great extent, since it provides that associates 
chosen by the members shall not exceed twenty- 
ive, and assuciates nominated by the Crown 
shall be limited to fifteen, making forty in all. 
The Gokushu-kot.in now becomes practically 
a section of the Educational Department, with 
a President and two Directors, each receiving a 
rifling salary of 300 yen annually, evidently of 
the nature of acontingent allowance. A similar 
allowance is also to be made to members over 
sixty years of age, provided that their number 
docs not exceed ten. Judging by the terms of 
the Ordinance. it appears that the Gakushrhai- 
fnis to be a species of deliberative assembly 
to which the Minister of State for Education 
way submit educational questions for discussion, 
and advice. 











DISCOVEWIES. 
Tux genius of discovery should always be treat- 
ed with reverence. We therefore reproduce, 
from the columns of the North China Datly 
ews, a paragraph which proves that certain 















newspapers in Germany are highly gifted in 
that respect:—“The Zixporf, a German mer- 
Jcantile paper, warns the manufacturers of the 
Fatherland against. the apparently guileless 
Japanese gentiemen who visit Europe in search 
of knowledge. They are particularly fond of 


and interested in all ‘sorts of ingenious mecha- 
nical processes ; and the German manufacturers 
have always been most kind in showing them 
over their factories, and explaining to them the 
various uses and mysteries of the various 
machines. Now these Japanese have gone 
back to their own country and turned on their 
benefactors, With the aptness and quickness 
characteristic of their race, these tourists have 
quickly picked up the secrets of European fac- 
tories, and established similar factories in Japan. 
The Germans have just awakened to the lact 
that, as the Zxporf points out, the Japanese are 
competing wilh them in China in the beer 
trade, an” are already making Swedish matches, 
silk umbrellas, cheap woollen. stuffs, metal 
butions, and petroleam lamps. For the two 
last-named articles, says the Zvporf, the Chin- 
nese market will soon be entirely closed to 
German manufacturers.” It is too bad of the 
Japanese to have behaved in this manner. The 
Export, however, does not carry its warming 
quite far enough. It ought to have added ano- 
ther item to the iniquity of the Japanese, name- 
ly, that they actually employ German brewers to 
manufacture the beer which competes. with the 
German product in Chinese ports. As for 
matches, we fear that the Japanese are quite i 
corrigible in that matter. They so were un- 
grateful as lo begin making matches years ago. 
and they have pushed the industry to a very. 
high point of development. 























THE “JIJL SHIMPO”? AND THE" DALDO SHIM BUN.” 
Tue Ji/i Shimpo stated in a recent issue that 
the Daido Shimbun bad been acquired by the 
newly organised National Liberals and was to be 
made their organ, The Davdo denies this with 
some indignation. It says that the newspaper 
is now the absolute property of Mr. Suyehiro 
Shigeyasu, and that preparations are in progress 
to increase it considerably in view of the opening 
of the Diet. ‘The idea of disposing of it to an- 
other political party has never been entertained. 
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Mr. Suyehiro is a leading member of the Con- 
stitutional Liberals, and it is not in the least 
likely that he would suffer his journal to be con- 
verted into the organ of an opposing party. 
“The Fiji Shimpo,” adds the writer of the 
contradiction, “has not betrayed ignorance 
of political party matters now for the first time. 
A litle more caution would become it. This 
latest fabrication is startling, and we beg our 
provincial contemporaries not to be misled by 
it.” The trouble is in such a case that the cir- 
culation of the ¥i7# Shimpo in the provinces fa 
exceeds that of any other political journal of Tokyo, 
so that unless “ithe pink paper "itself publishes 
a withdrawal of its error, the denial of the Daido 
Shimbun will be comparatively inaudible. 














RSE. 


PICTURESQUE JAPA 
Spraxine of the death of Canon Liddon, the 
Pall Mall Budget writes:—*Vhe attendance 
at St. Paul's Cathedral when Liddon was in re- 
sidence was probably the most cosmopolitan of 
any ever seen in apy church. 


Only on the 
occasion of his last sermon there were present 
Japanese Christians in their picturesque costume, 
an African priest, a distinguished lay member 
of the Greek Church, and representative mem- 
bers, probably, of every religious denomination, 
Of late years he has not alluded explicitly so 
much as he had been in the habit of doing to 
public eventst but his sermons always had an 
indirect reference to what was uppermost in 
the minds of his hearers.” We should like to 
know what were the “picturesque costumes” 
here alluded to. It is generally supposed that 
Japanese living in London wear the same dress 
as the British denizens of that city, and it has 
not yet been suggested by any critic that they 
wear itin a specially picturesque manner. 





ACCIDENT TO A CHINKSK MAN-OF. WAR. 
Rererrine to the reported loss of two Chinese 
men-of-war, the W.C. Daly News of the 25th 
ultimo said :—“ The report which we mentioned 
on Wednesday of the loss of two vessels belong- 
ing to the Peiyang squadron, was not altogether 
unfounded, for two of the ships had an uncom- 
monly narrow escape. The Chingvuan and a 
consort were coming down from Vladivostock, 
when the Chingywan bumped over the rocks off 
Cape Bruat, her consort running unharmed be- 
tween the rocks and the Cape. The Ching- 
‘yuan was very seriously damaged, her stem 
being broken, and her ram driven in, a lot of 
her outer bottom torn away, and the inner 
bottom pierced by the rocks, and one of her 
propellers stripped of all its blades. She got 
into port with several compartments full of 
water, and had a very narrow escape of found- 
cring with all on board. She was ordered to 
come to Shanghai to be docked, after the ne- 
cessary temporary repairs had been effected. 
It was little short of a miracle that her consort 
got through safely; another instance of China's 
proverbial luck. 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO MITO, 


Berore the Emperor's departure from Mito, 
His Majesty awarded 200 yen each to Fujita 
Jirozaemon, Fujita Seinoshin (well-known by 
his nom-de-plume “ Toko”), Toda Ginjird and 
Aizawa Tsunezo, famous Mito /tera/#, and Im- 
perialists; and 200 yen to the Chirei-sha, 
where many patriots are enshrined. The Em- 
peror and the Empress were also graciously 
pleased to grant 300 yen to the Normal School, 
in whose buildings they were lodged, and 100 
yen to the city of Mito, which welcomed them 
so heartily, and presented such a gay and 
beautiful appearance during their stay. The 
Imperial party left the Castle grounds on Wed- 
nesday morning at 8 o'clock, and took the train 
for Tokyo, having had fine weather during their 
stay at Mito, and the greatest enthusiasm was 
displayed everywhere. 











MR. COLBORNE BARBER. 
We take this from the Chinese Times :—“ The 
Royal Geographical Society's obituary notice of 
Mr. Colborne Baber includes some interesting 
reminiscences from the pen of his father, who 
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/ample, and very soon ax 


was at the time of his son's birth in 1843 head- 
master of the school which has since developed 
into Dulwich College. Among other things he 
gives the following verses which mark an in- 
cident in Mr. Baber's early experience which 
left a deep, and his father seems to think a 
permanent, impression on his mind :— 


Why are the fond forsaken? 
Why do the dear ones die? 
Shali we from death awaken, 
“Yo find the loved ones nigh? 
It is but empty seeming, 
An idle tale and vain, 
That | am always dreaming 
Of meeting thee «gain! 
O fondest, truest, dearest ! 
In that sweet heaven above, 
T wonder if thou hearest 
The voice of thy true love? 
The voice that often moved thee, 
As none could move before ; 
‘The voice of him who loved the 
And lost thee—dead Lenore. 
Hast thou the same sweet presence 
As in the happy past 
Or art thou but an essenc 
That wanders in the 
Or does that same sweet spirit, 
‘That filled « form so fair, 
sInome high Leaven inhabit 
The shape that angels wear ? 
Oh! my heart, my heart is aching 
With longing to be free, 
If death has any waleing, 
1 shall awake with thee, 
Sueh burning thoughts come thronging, 
And thrill me more and m 
With an eternal longing 
‘Yo be with thee, Lenore.” 
































THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERAL! 


At the last meeting of the Constitutional Libe- 
rals (Rikken Fiyu-to) a report was presented, 
says the Michi Nichi Shimbun, from the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the question of 
Treaty Revision, The report explained that 
although this subject had attracted much atten- 
tion of late and given rise to various rumours, 
there did not, on accurate investigation, appear 
to be sufficient grounds for the excitement. It 
was added, however, that as the question 
occupies a prominent place in the political 
programme of the Party, the fullest attention 
should be given to it. At the same meeting the 
Datdo, Koko, and Fiyu newspapers were de- 
clared to be the organs of the Party. 














soar. 
We take this from a home exchange :—Soap 
was unknown lo the ancients. It is fact, how- 
ever, that the word soap does occur in the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, but the original 
Hebrew words Wether and Borith were better 
translated as meaning mineral and vegetable 
alkali, Homer was unacquainted with soap, 
and from the following we gather that the Greek 
ladies cleansed themselves first with alkaline 
water, and then, in order to remedy the caustic 
alkaline effect, anointed themselves with oil or fat, 
They seek the cisterns where the Phoecian dames 
Wash their fair garments in the limpi streams; 
Where gathering into depths the falling rills, 
‘The lucid wave a spacious basin fills; 
‘The vestures cleansed, o’erspread the shelly sand, 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand ; 
‘Then witha shout repast relieve their toi 
And o'er their limbs diffuse the ambrosial oil. 
Homer's Odyssey, 
Soap is first mentioned by Pliny, who informs 
us that the Gauls manufactured a soap from 
goat's tallow and the alkaline ashes of beech- 
wood. It was introduced hy the conquerors to 
the Roman dames to afford a means of beantify- 
ing the skin, and with a view to reduce the dark 
colour of their hair to that of the Teutons. After 
this, another substance, the crude fat obtained 
from sheep's wool, known as Ocesypus, was most 
extensively employed as a cosmetic. Ovid in- 
forms us that the Greek ladies employed this 
Oesypus with very satisfactory results, as a safe- 
guard against wrinkles, and to promote the 
growth of the hair. The Roman ladies, learn- 
ing of the success attending the employment of 
Oesypus, were not slow in following their ex- 
lopted itas their favourite 
article for the toilet, When Rome was con- 





























appears to have fallen into disuse, and we hear 
nothing more of it until a few years ago, when, 
an industrious chemist on the Continent (Pro. 
fessor Liebreich), carefully made th: crud. 
product “ Oesypus” a matter of research, The 
result was his discovery of “Lanoline,” & pure, 
regenerated “ Oesypus,” which in appearance 
like a thick cream, He discovered, moreover, 
that this  Lanoline” was really the natural fat 
of the skin and hair, and when employed as 4 
dressing for these tissues it rendered them 
supple and healthy, As opposed to the ordinary 
glycerine oils and fats employed in the manulag. 
ture of cosmetics, it caused acomplete rey oiutioy, 
Everyonehas experienced the disagreeabe effect, 
of ordinary soaps, which invariably contain an 
excess of alkali. ‘“ Lanoline” afforded a means 
jor overcoming this important defect, and in 
“ Lanoline” Toilet Soap we find an excess of the 
fat natural to the skin, which renders it smcot), 
supple, and healthy, instead of dry, harsh, and 
inclined to chap, as was the case with the toilet 
sops of the past. In addition to its employment 
in the manufacture of toilet soap, * Lanoline 
Cold Cream, * Lanoline” Pomade, and Toile: 
“Lanoline” are prepared. ‘These preparations 
are all natural to the tissues ; and instead ot act 
ing as irritants, they afford a means for supply- 
ing nutrient material which promotes mefadolic 
force, and conduces toa healthy condition of 


























{the skin and hair.” 








COUNT HIGASHL-KUZE, 
Some scandal-mongers having spread a repott 
that the sum of seventeen thousand yen had been 
spent by Count Higashi-kuze to secure hi 
nomination to the Vice-Presidency of the House 
of Peers, a friend called upon the Count aud 
elicited from the latter a laughing comment 
on the tale. The new Vice-President explained 
that as a Privy Councillor he received a salary 
of four thousand five hundred ver annual 
whereas his emoluments as Vice-President wil 
be only two thousand yew. He thus lo~ 
thousand five hundred yen per year, and since 
his term of service as Vice-President is seven 
years, the total loss will be seventeen thousand 
five hundred yen. Itis quite true, therefore, to 
say that he has expended seventeen thousand yen 
to procure his present appointment, though the 
manner of expenditure is not precisely what 
rumour indicated. 
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THE THREE BANKS. 

Drart regulations for the organization of a 
Bank of movable property (Dosan Ginko), au 
Industrial Bank and a commercial Bank, were 
supposed to have been prepared some time ago 
and submitted for deliberation in the proper 
quarters, A rumour was recently circulated, 
however, to the effect that the idea of founding 
such establishments had been abandoned and 
the task of revising the regulations given up. 
The Shogyo Shimpo now explains that, ac- 
cording to trustworthy information supplied to 
it, nothing of the kind occurred. The Regula- 
tions have actnally emerged from the hands of 
the Legislative Bureau and been laid before the 
Cabinet. But the latter has decided that the 
organization of the three Banks had hetter be 
debated by the Diet, and it is accordingly in 
tended to embody the draft Regulations ina 
Bill to be laid before that body. 





WHAT WILL BE THK SELLING PRICE OF 
rsusiima ? 
“How eamestly Englishmen regard the Fastert 
Pacific question,” says the Yy# Shimpo, “may 
be gathered from a proposal recently put for- 
ward by an English naval officer in an essay, 
prize essay, on Coast defence, namely, that 
England should buy the Islands of Tsushima, 
and make there a naval station as well as@ 
trading port. Everybody knows that Tsusbima 
lies in an important situation dividing, as 
were, the China seas and the Japan seas, and 
that not only did the Russians once atiempt © 
obtain possession of the islands, but the English 
Governmentalso wishes to have one of the Tst- 
shima ports opened for foreign commerce. Fu 
ther the Japanese Government has already made 




















quered by the Barbarians, this favourite unguent 


special arrangements for the defence of the 
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islands and has built a fort on the isle of Chi- 
kubu. The essay, alluded to above, after treat- 
ing of the insufliciency of the British naval force 
in the Eastern Pacific, goes on to say that 
Hongkong does not meet the requirements of the 
situation as a coaling station, and proposes to 
approach the Japanese Government with a 
view to the purchase of the islands of ‘T'su- 
shima. We may smile at the ridiculous idea 
of a British officer's thinking that the Japanese 
Government would sell Tsushima. To an out- 
sider, however, a small piece of isolated land, 
as T'sushima looks on the map, not unnaturally 
appears a fair object of barter and likely to be 
gladly disposed of so soon as the biddin 
reached a fair amount, What is certain, how 
ever, is that should Japan show any disposi- 
tion to get rid of the islands, buyers would not 
be lacking. Were we to put up T'sushima for 
sale at auction in the world’s market, who would 
offer the highest sum, and what would the amount 
be? We should like to know.” 














DEATH OF MR. EDWARD MoRutISS, 
We record with deep regret the death, which 
occurred at an early hour this morning, of 
Mr. Edward Morriss, manager at Yokohama 
of the local branch of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. ‘The deceased 
gentleman had been ailing for a long time, his 
health entirely giving way towards the close 
of last summer, despite the closest medical 
attention. On the 24th of August last he went 
to Hakone, and a week later on the 31st he was 
taken ill. The deceased gentleman had been 
in indifferent health, and under the latest 
attack (which consisted of serious compli- 
cations of heart disease) he rapidly sank, 
and at length passed quietly away. Mr. 
Morriss had been a bank manager for fully 
thirty years. He came out to the east to join 
the staff of the Agra Bank, and after acting fora 
long period manager in Shanghai of that insti- 
tution, he entered the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank in 1872, as sub-manager at Hongkong, 
alterwards acting as agent at Calcutta, He 
took charge of the interests of the great bank- 
ing corporation at this port in February, 1834, 
in succession to Mr. John Walter, and 
in his hands those interests have since been 
guarded and advanced with such energy and 
enterprise that his removal means an almost 
irreparable loss to those whom he so ably 
represented, as well as to the public at 
large. The deceased gentleman did not 
publicly take any prominent share in the affairs 
of the community, but his influence was ever 
exerted for good, and from no movement 
directed to worthy ends was the substantial aid 
and support of Mr, Morriss ever withheld. His 
well known figure will be long missed by the 
community, and his memory will be treasured 
with the highest respect by all in whose minds 
unfailing integrity and high dignity of character 
constitute claims to human esteem. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF COUNT 1T0’S NEW OFFICE. 
Ir seems that every one is not unanimous in 
approving of Count Ito’s appointment to the 
Presidency of the Upper House. Viscount Yuri, 
a nobleman af whom the public hears very little 
now-a-days, though at one time he was counted 
a personage of note, has been telling a reporter 
of the Mippon that Count Ito cannot undertake 
to discharge the duties of President without loss 
of prestige. As the opponent or chief of the 
present Cabinet the Count wonld be occupying 
a proper position, but since all the members of 
the Cabinet are men who rank below him poli- 
tically, it is difficult to see how he can con- 
veniently fill a post which places him, in 
acertain sense, between the Cabinet and the 
Legislature. Such is Viscount Yuri’s view, but 
we confess that it is too subtle for our apprecia- 
tion. No one ignores the fact that Count Ito 
makes a considerable sacrifice, from a personal 
point of view, in accepting the Presidency of 
the Upper House. But his duty to his country 
undoubtedly requires that he should lend his 
active assistance to the successful accomplish- 
ment of the great work, the preliminaries of 
of which are virtually of his arranging. The 
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interpretation of the Constitution in practice 
demands almost as large an exercise of skill 
and judgment as its compilation, and Count 
Ito, before all Japanese statesmen, is best quali- 
fied toact as its exponent. Before considera- 
tions of such moment points like those raised 
by Viscount Yuri seem to us to possess little 
significance. 


THE OSAKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

NEW COMMERCIAL CobE. 
Ir has already been explained in these columns 
thatthe Tokyo Chamber of Commerce decided, 
by a majority, to recommend the postponement 
of the time for putting the new Commercial 
Code into operation, The Osaka Chamber ot | 
Commerce, however, takes a different view, and 
regards the speedy operation of the Code as 
matter of congratulation, Some time ago, the 
latter Chamber chose a Committee of filteen of | 
its members to examine the Code carefully, and 
this Committee reported the result of its inves- 
tigations at an extraordinary general meeting of 
the Chamber, held on the 27th ultimo, The 
report, distinctly favourable to the Code, was 
adopted by a majority of those present at the | 
meeting. We findin various vernacular journals | 
a tolerably detailed resumé of the document. 
It runs as follows :—* Your Committee is of the} 
opinion that the provisions of Chapters 1 to 5,| 
Part I. of the Commercial Code, are of practical 
importance for the due regulation of commercial 
dealings, though it must be admitted that some 
points are novel and slightly vexatious. Your! 
Committee holds that any embarrassment likely 
to be caused by the operation of the Code will! 
be out-balanced by the good effects produced | 
by i Chapter 3 contains important rules! 
which are evidently needed, as the question of 
trade-marks occupies much attention in the 
commercial world at present. Article 23 of that! 
chapter will be especially beneficial when taken | 
in conjunction with the Law of Bankruptcy. | 
Chapter 4, which relates to account books, will 
also produce excellent results at the cost of very 
lite trouble. Every merchant who cares for 
accuracy and system should keep books of the! 
kind there prescribed, whether the law directs | 
or does not direct him to have them. If he 
does not do so, his own carelessness is to 
blame, Further, no penalty is inflicted for not 
keeping these books; the cnly consequence is! 
that the merchant who does not keep them is| 
placed at a disadvantage in the event of a civil 
suit. Chapter 5 regulates the relations between 
employer and employee, and will materially 
heip to render trade safe and easy. To take 
an example ; this chapter provides that a mer- 
chant may be represented by his agent in 
Court, instead of being obliged to appear 
in person or be represented by a barrister, 
as the Code of Civil Procedure directs. There 
are not a few novelties in this last part, but 
they are manifestly beneficial and should be 
put into practice without delay. Turning to 
the Second Section, we are of opinion that 
Chapter 6, Part I. of the Code, should also be put 
into operation speedly. Our reasons are ; first, 
that rules like those contained in this chapter 
are absolutely needed to correct the numerous 
abuses arising from the present imperfect law 
of companie: Secondly, that though the pro- 
visions of the chapter differ from those of exist- 
ing laws, the difference is not suflicent to be 
embarrassing. Tiirdly, that persons forming 
companies are intelligent merchants of, or above, 
the middle class, and will therefore be able to 
understood the new rules. Fourthly, that no 
postponement of the operation of the Code is 
required in respect of these provisions, inas- 
much as the procedure laid down gives quite 
sufficient time for companies to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. And fifthly, that this chap- 
ter almost exactly creates the system which our 
chamber advocated in a memorial presented 
some lime ago to the Authorities. With regard 
to the Third Section, your Committee finds that 
the provisions of Chapters 7 to 10, Part I. of 
the Code, do not materially differ from the] 
methods now in ve » and that merchants will | 
experience no difficulty in complying with them, 
Slight amendments may be desirable, but they 
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furnish no gronnd for postponing the operation 
of the Code. As for the Fourth Section, the 
system prescribed by Part II. of the Code suffi- 
ciently resembles existing customs. Maritime 
merchants will not be at all perplexed by it. 
Indeed many of these merchants have no know. 
ledge of existing laws, so the enactment of new 
ones will concern them very little. It will only 
be a benefit to them to be able to find the rules 


| applying to their business clearly and succinctly 


laid down. Your Committee believes that this 
portion of the Code should be carried out with- 
out delay, It should be noted that your Com- 
mittee invited owners of ships registered in 
Osaka to attend a meeting for the purpose of 
discussing this point, and that, with very few 
exceptions, all were in favour of the views here 
recorded. In respect of the Fifth Section, 
which relates to Insurance, your Committee is 
equaliy in favour of putting it into speedy oper: 
tion for the following reasons:—First, there 
should be no objection to the application 
of such rules to fire and life insurances 
which were introduced from abroad or are 
essentially non-indigenous, This applies with 

greater force to forms of insurance 
which have still to be introduced. Secondly, 
systems of insurance being of Western origin 
otight to be regulated by laws similar to those 
enforced in the West. Thirdly, as a policy of 
insurance under the new Jaw will have the rules 
applying to it accurately recorded on its face, 
the insurer and insured alike will know exactly 
what they are doing. Fourthly, your Com- 
mittee believes that the rules contained in this 
chapter closely resemble those actually in force 
at present, Fifthly, underwriters, whose busi- 
hess is insurance, can have no difficulty in com- 
prebending the law. Sixthly, there are no reason- 
‘ble grounds to apprehend that insurers will 
attempt to take advantage of the ignorance of 
the insured. Seventhly, the object of insurance, 











|namely to secure people against loss, will be 


sensibly promoted by these improved regula. 
tions. “Again, with regard to Chapter 12, Part 
I. of the Code, we are in favour of its speedy 
application, because (1) anyone acquainted with 
the present law as to bills and notes can have no 
lifficulty in understanding the provisions of this 
chapter. (2) It is true that the new law is more 
complicated than the old, but this seems inevit- 
able in view of the great extension of the deal- 
ings to which it applies. (3) There is a strong 
probability, in the opinion of your Committee, 
that the use of bitls and notes will be developed 
by the operation of these new regulations, 
(4) It will be of immense advantage to com- 
mercial men that the use of cheques is placed 
on a clear and safe basis. Finally, your Com- 
mittee thinks that the Regulations relating to 
Bankruptcy, as set forth in Part III of the Code, 
ought to go into operation speedily because 
(1) The existing law of bankrupty is imperfect 
and gives 1ise to great abuses which will be ob- 
viated by the New Code. (2) The main part 
of this Section relates to civil procedure. (3) 
The excellence of the new law is that while it pre- 
scribes severe penalties for fraudulent bankrupts, 
is deais leniently with an honest man who fail 
through pure misfortune or error of judgment 
aoe 

It appears to us that this report does infinite 
credit to the Osaka Chamber of Commerce. 
Clear and compreheusible reasons are assigned 
foreach opinion ; iu marked contrast to the vague 
objections raised by some persons in Tokyo, 
who ae either unable or unwilling to exp 
the grounds of their objection, 
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ORGAN RECITAL. 
We lear that the Sccond Organ Recital and 
Conceit in the Union Church is fixed for Tues- 
day, the 25th instant. The chorus-work is 
expected to be particularly good on this occa- 
sion, the organ itself is rapidiy settling down 
into perfect condition, and we may look for 
another musical treat on that evening. We 
understand that it was at first intended to have 
the Recital on Thursday, the 2znd—a day 
peculiarly appropriaie to such a funetion, it 
being alloted in the calendar to Cecilia, the 
patron-saint of organists—but the departure of 
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the American mail on that day has made it 
necessary lo postpone the performance until 
the 25th. 

* * * 

With reference to the above paragraph, we 
are glad to find that there is a movement on foot 
for reviving our local Choral Society. We hail 
this announcement with delight. We believe 
that the ladies and gentlemen who are assisting 
atthe Organ Recitals will form the nucleus of 
the new society, a fact which is in itself a guar- 
antee of success. We have only to add that 
Mr. Keil is devoting himself with his character- 
i energy to the renadssance, and our readers 
will be at once assured that Choral music will 
soon flourish in our midst. 








VHE NEW CONSERVATIVE ORGAN. 
On the birthday of the Emperor there appeared 
in Tokyo the first number of a conservative 
newspaper umder the name of Chused Nippo 
(* Just and Neutral Daily News”), known to be an 
organ of the Hoshu Chuset-Ha (the Conserva- 
tive and Neutral party) of which General Vis- 
count Torio and his friends are said to be prin- 
cipal figures. The AYppon writes of the new 
paper that Aoko (the World) appeared and 
Fivu (Liberty) followed and now Chuset 
Umpartiality) has come forward. A Count 
as reporter and a Viscount as editor set an ex- 
cellent example to the newspaper world. Un- 
fortunately we have found nothing of special 
interest in the Count’s reporting, nor can we 
discover from the first issue whether the Vis- 
count’s editorship will prove to be brilliant, but 
we think we shall not be alone in ranking this 
spirited and grave Chuse? Nippo at the head of 
the three recently born papers. In order, how- 
ever, that our readers may be able to judge for 
themselves what motives inspire the new journal, 
we translate ils opening article:—‘ The Neutral 
Conservates, true to their pledge and purpose 
of independence, stand neutral among political 
parties. To their camp belong men who, ad- 
hering to conservative principles, are inspired 
by strong sentiments of loyalty towards our 
Sovereign and love for our country. Ina brief 
space not yet amounting to two years our Party 
has become what itis. To complete its inter- 
nal organization and to enable it to compete 
with other parties, something more than a 
monthly periodical is needed. The opening of 
Parliament, too, is close at hand and Govern- 
mental measures of various sorts will doubtless 
be taken. Under such circumstances a daily 
newspaper is indispensable, and for this reason 
the Chuset Nippo is published. Placing ourcon- 
servative principles on the same level with our 
attachment to hearth and home, we shall la- 
bour to the very limit of our capacity to propa- 
gate our creed. Henceforth it shall be our 
duty to discuss the advantages of official mea- 
sures, from questions of economy and law to 
those of art, industry, and education. We shall 
give intelligence about Government and people 
and about local conditions, not seeking the ap- 
plause of others or bowing to their opinion: 
and never practising deception. Strict veracity 
shall be our rule both in controversy and in in- 
telligence, and we shall always keep moderation 
in view. But when the duty devolves on us of 
discussing grave issues or exposing serious 
errors, we shall not hesitate to resort io strong 
langnage. Such is the programme of the Chu- 
sei Nippo.” 
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Following the above declaration of faith and 
purpose, comes an article by Viscount Toio 
under the title of Apprehension of w 
pends.” The gist of the Viscount’s essay is 
thus :— Since the treaties with foreign nations 
were concluded, we, the people of Japan, have 
all done what we respectively could for the wel- | 
fare of our country. Yet looking buck at the 
state of affairs siice the Restoration, we see 
tat these efforts have simply produced the 
eflect of injuring the nation, and now the evil 


















Gone to the country has reached a point 
alinost iremediable, If things were allowed to 
proceed in this way there would be reason to 








apprehend a_ result of extremely disquieting 
character, The causes which have conspired 
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to produce such a lamentable state of affairs 
may be various, but we think that the chief 
reason is to be sought in men's tendency 
to assert what each individually thinks to be 
for the public advantage, butin the heat of such 
assertion forgetting the interests of the country 
he desires to serve, and allowing himself to 
become engrossed in pure controversy. . The 
time is past, however, when people can pause 
to dispute about what would be beneficial 
tothe nation, The day has come when opi- 
nions must be put to the test of practice. That 
being so, the vital question of the hour is what 
position should those who are tiuc-hearted and 
faithful to the country assume in order to 
best discharge their duties.” Here the Vis- 
count’s essay stops. We must wait fortheconclu- 
sion until the 7th instant, when the next number 
of the new journal will appear. The exordium, 
however, is well calculated to excite interest 
The Viscount’s extraordinary proposition that 
all Japan’s efforts since the Restoration have 
only resulied in doing her harm, is certainly the 
most sweeping and startling thesis yet advanced 
by any public writer. We should like to 
hear the gallant and noble editor prove such an 
assertion, but from the fact that his article 
has already been carried to the stage of 
advice for future guidance, we fear that he in- 
tends to leave his main position undemonstrated 
Atall events it is both curious and unpleasant 
to find such a close connection asserted between 
the foreign treaties and the nation’s serious in- 
jury. The injury, indeed, is not visible to ordi- 
nary people, and we wish that, for the sake of 
others less gifted, he would fill in the details 
of the vista he perceives. 




















‘OTHE JAPAN ECHO.” 
Tur Fapan Echo has made its début. It we 
were surprised at the courage of its projectors 
before the breadth of their purpose could be 
gauged, our sentiment of astonishment is in- 
creased now that the first copy of the £che lies 
before us. The £cho is a periodical of twenty 
four pages, its paper luxuriously thick, its type 
large and clear, and its general get-up excellent. 
It has illustrations also, but of these the less 
said the better. They are decidedly bad. Some 
accident appears to have happened at their par- 
turition. In future issues we are promised an 
improvement, for which there is practically un- 
limited room. The letter-press, however, is 
decidedly good reading, The style is fresh and 
vigorous. So long as it retains these recommen- 
dations the reader not unwillingly closes his 
eyes to the occasional intrasion vi oiher qualities 
not equally. pleasant or praiseworthy. The 
sanguine idle proposed for itself by the Keho is 
that of a journalistic judge. It intends to sit 
on a little rostrum away in Tsukiji, or perhaps 
Hongo, and there, clothed in the ermine of impar- 
tiality and wearing the wig of justice, to pronounce 
verdicts between the views of contemporaneous 
controversialists. It does not under-estimate the 
difficulties of such a function, but humbly pro- 
mises ‘to bold the scales as cvenly as poor 
erring fallible man can be possibly expected to 
do.” And we are bound to say that, in our opi- 
nion, its first essay has succeeded. The editor 
gilds his pills with good humour and delivers 
his strokes with a padded weapon. Tie pats 
one side on the back while decreeing its efforts 
a failure, and slaps the other on the cheek to 
chasten its pride of success, We dare not hope} 
thatsuch a mood will be permanent. The black-| 
pudding seller, set up by the two slaves of come- 
dy to tule in Athens, found that his only fate 
was to squint when he sought to fix his right 
eyeon Caria and his lefton Carthage. Will it 
fare with the Zcho as it did with the black- 
padding man, and shall we ultimately have a 
dose of Athenian Billingsgate in lieu of the 
modesty and moderation which mark the open- 
ing moments of the new sovereign’s career ?| 
Perhaps not: we sincerelyhope not. If a judge 
has teally arisen in our midst, may he prove a 
Solomon’ of city and a Job of 9 
But whence is his reward to come? We grieve 
to think that so much effort must go unrequited. 
There is no tund to draw upon for such pur- 
poses in these sterile regions. Already. ill- 
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starred editors toil to make bricks without stray 
and to gather figs off thist The poor Ecko, 
fulfilling the fate of its name, will find itse! 
“feeding its grief amid the voiceless mountains” 
and waiting vainly for some auriferous sound to 
re-awaken its dying tones. 








THE GRAND GROSS OF THE BATH AND pRivce 
KOMATSU. 

A correspoxpeNt of the iff Shimpo wri 
from England as follows The Briti 
vernment seldom confers its Orders ou so- 
vereigns or subjects of foreign nations, and 
consequently few Englishmen receive toreign 
Orders, Only to show special good-will does 
Her Majesty's Government confer its Orders, 
The Emperors and Kings of various States 
in Europe and two or three Dukes have re. 
ceived the highest British order, that of the 
Garter, and this has been done to. prove the 
friendly relations existing between tho: 
nations and England. Of other foreign so- 
vereigns, only one wears this decorativiy, that 
is the Shah of Persia. It was conferred on 
him at atime when the British Government vied 
with the Russian Government to gain the good 
will of Persia, and it must be consideted as a 
wholly unusual event. It is said that sometime 
ago the Queen of England wished to present the 
Emperor of Japan with the inferior order of the 
Star of India, but the Emperor declined to re- 
ceive it, Whether this is true or not cannot 
be ascertained by outsiders, but if the offer 
was made, it is easy to imagine that it may 
have produced the feeling described. I think 
it was quite proper that the presentation of 
an order of high merit should be made to 
Prince Komatsu, who ranks high among the 
Imperial family, and is in such an important 
position as General in the Army aud Com- 
mander of the Imperial Guards. The circum- 
stance may fairly be hailed as an evidence 
of happy relations between England and Japan. 
Besides, His Imperial Highness Prince Ko- 
matsu attended the ceremony of the Queen's 
Jubilee, as representative of the Emperor, in 
1887. He appears in the picture painted by 
order of Her Majesty to commemorate the 
occasion, and thus his visit will long be remem- 
bered by the Queen. This must have been one 
reason for conterring such an honour on him 
Now-a-days, too frequent presentations of Or 
ders in the intercourse of nations have caused 
them to be looked upon almost as childish, but 
England's gills of this nature must be differently 
interpreted. I do not, of course, say that 
this event will have any divect effect on the 
relations between Japan and England, but as 
those relations lately tended to become rather 
strained on account of England's apparent 
preference for China, and as the Japanese 
had grown somewhat offended by the hauglty 
ways of the English, the con(erring of the Order 
should be taken as a gracious act on the part of 
the Royal Family of Great Britain, intended to 
mark the latter's sense of the importance of her 
relations with Japan, The good feeling tius 
evinced by England should be teciprocated by 
the Sovereign and people of Japan.” 
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MR. FUKUCHI ON POLITICS AND LEARNING: 
Mr. Fuxvent, formeyly editor of the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, of whom nothing has been heard 
since he thought it necessary to retire trom 
public life in consequence of the imputations 
cast upon his fair fame in connection with the 
celebrated bribery case in the Tokyo City As 
sembly, recently emerged from his seclusion 
and delivered an address before the Elocution 
Society on the subject of Politics and Learning. 
Mr. Fukuchi is always interesting and original, 
and his lecture attracted considerable attention. 
The gist of it was as follows :—In studying the 
relation that exists between politics and leart- 
ng, an instructive example is furnished by 
Japan's modem history. The fall of the Tokt- 
gawa Shogunate, if its real causes are invest- 
ed, will be found to have been due 10 & 
conflict between the political system and the 
lucational methods of the time, A salient 
event of the era was the appearance of foreigt 
men-ol-war off the coast of Japan in 1853 
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This incidentinvolved remarkable consequences, 
for instead of managing everything aulocratically 
as had hitherto been the hebit of the Yedo 
Court, reference had thenceforth to be made to 
the Emperor and to the nobles. What was th 
reason of this necessity? Why was not the 
Shogiate competent to deal with national al- 
fairs in the same independent manner as of old? 
The reason is to be sought ina conflict between 
the sysiems of education and administration, 
During 200 years the nation had been studying 
the Chinese classics and deriving from them 
ideas of government quite at variance with the 
principles on which the administration of the 
Shogunate was based. Absorption in these 
studies did indeed give peace to the nation but 
cost the Shogunate its place of power. Men 
versed in the Shrsho and Godyo had come to 
understand that the Shogun was not the real 
ruler of the State; that the source of authority 
was primarily with the Emperor, and that even 
as the heads of the Sef and Shin dynasties as- 
sisted the Shu dynasty of China, so the Sho- 
gun's true function was to act as his Sovercign’s 
lieutenant. The Bakufu, on the contrary, had 
long acted on the principle that its authority 
was absolute, and that no sanction but its own 
fiat was needed for any of its acts. In short, 
the scholars of the day advocated a system of 
limited monarchy; the Shoguns pursued a d 
potic. The final result was the Reformation, 
In the face of such a grave national emergency 
as the advent of foreign vessels of war, the officials 
of the Bakufu found themselves embarrassed. 
It was no longer possible for them to act: with- 
out reference to the Throne and the nobles. 
One measure adopted to meet the crisis was the 
founding of the Shohet Gakko, the first univer- 
sity of Japan. There able men were expected 
to assemble by degrees and assist the Govern- 
ment, Nagai Gemba, Hori Oribe and many 
other eminent scholars graduated at the Uni- 
versity and were appointed to posts of high 
trust. But the counsels tendered by all these 
students were in accordance with the teaching 
of the Chinese Classics: they urged the neces- 
sity of consulting with the Crown and the no- 
bility, Thus the Bakufu ultimately found itself 
confronted by the Throne and the Nobility, and 
was thrust out of power by the combination. 
Thenceforth a new line of progress after Dutch 
models was taken by the country, but from 
about the year 1873 England became Japan's 
example, and English science and polity re- 
ceived universal respect. The study of English 
systems must produce an effect analogous to 
that produced by the stuly of Confucian systems 
in the years preceding the reformation. It is 
merely idle to expect anything else. With the 
example of the past in sight, the tendency of 
the present is unmistakable, and to fight against 
it or seek to repress it would be futile. 












































THE JAPANESE ARMY. 
., THe Japanese army was organised,” says the 
Choya Shimbun, “ with the idea of being able 
to put into the field at any moment two hundred 
thousand troops of all arms, consisting of the 
men with the colours and the First and Second 
Reserves. But the strength of the First and 
Second Reserves at present does not amount to 
even one half of the contemplated establish- 
ment, and the cavalry is so deficient in numbers 
that it does not represent the force reqnired to 
serve with the colours alone. Itis stated that 
if the (iree bodies, namely, the troops with the 
colours and the First and Second Reserves, 
were mobilized to-morrow, barely a hundred 
and forty thousand men would be found avail- 
able, and that the Military Authorities look for- 
ward to ten years as the time that must elapse 
before the original scheme can be fully carried 
out, Among officers holding high rank, as 
Generals and Colonels, some are not acquainted 
with the systems of strategy and tactics employ 
ed in the present era, and among junior oflicers 
some have had no actual experience in the 
field though their standard of education is 
high. Sufficient care, too, has not been exer- 
cised to devise a system of promotion by merit, 
and the result is that good soldiers find 
themselves holding rank inferior to that of 
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men who are by no means their equals in 
inilitary attainments and capacity. With regard 
to the private soldiers, there is no doubt that 
the system of training has the effect of trans- 
forming them from rough and uncouth beings 
into well set up men with a certain amount 
of education, and that the new scheme of 
conscription exercises a beneficial influence on 
the mass of the nation, But it may be doubted 
whether the men are not distinguished by 
immoraliy and love of display rather than by 
courage and steadiness. Drunken soldiers are 
too often seen reeling before wine-shops or 
lounging in casinos, Finally, with regard to 
national defence, we scarcely trust ourselves to 
speak, seeing that our faintest hopes have not 
been realized in the matter of coast defence. It 
is te, indeed, that the Shimonoseki Straits, 
the Gulf of Tokyo, and the Tsushima Straits 
are pretty well defended, but even in their case 
more strength is needed.” 
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This isa pretty sharp indiciment. Perhaps 
it is needed, but to close readers it scems to 
be mspired by a desire to find fault rather 
than to criticise honestly. The puint which 
strikes us especially is the complaint about 
insuflicient coast defences. The political patties 
in opposition to the Government ery out con- 
stantly about excessive taxation and talk of re- 
dneing the revenue largely. How they are to 
acconipiist this, and at the same time to spend 
millions of yew on building fortresses and buying 
big guns, we do not clearly perceive. 

















LAWN TENNIS, 


Tur dirge of Lawn Tennis is thus sung by the 
St James's Budget s— 


The lawn-tennis season of 1890 is over, and the votaries 
of crogitet and archery are still able to point cut that their 
prophecies are in process of fal :and that although 
heither of the amusements which it displaced are likely at 
present to reaain their position. the popularity of lawn- 
tennis is ray diminis! Five 0 it reigned 
supreme, defaced our lawns, disfigured our dau: htery (not 
to mentin cther p:ople’s), and demoralized our garden- 
partics, at which it was then a sine gud non. Itis still a 
Loud, healthy, pleasant game played under suitable 
circumstances, but as an all-pervading tyrant its reign is 
Virtually over, It has been done to death by its keenest 
admires. Cricketers have always despised it, rightly cr 
wrongly; the man of muscle who can play an innings of 
a hundied runs, or field Unough the hottest day without 
flagging, mistrusts a game at which his sisters, cousins, and 
even his aunts, can shine—sometimes to the extent of being 
able to beat him if he takes up his racset among them 

“clap doodle! a woman's game,” he says, and even its 
male professors are not always what he. calls “men.” 
Still on cricket in a swnall way, such as rustic and country. 
house cricket, lawn-tennis has had its revenge; and its 
decline in popularity is ot duc to a rival, but results from 
the zealot its keenest admirers. ‘The young man who is 
possibly a really goed player, and who at all events con- 
Sides hinself tow gond te play with ladies; the young 
ladies who, while declining to prectise sufficiently hard to 
render themselves good partners in an crdinary four 
handed eame, still insist spon playing with men of 
their own choosing, and refuse to be relegated to 
ladies’ or * duffeis’ sets, have alike had something to do 
with the watter, as well as those men whn, making it the 
study of theie lives, play winter and summer if they can 
find any one whom they think good enough to play with 
them anda court good enough for them to play upon, 
Lawn tennis needs a court, and not merely a lawn, ifit is 
to be well played and really enjoyed ; but at the same time 
a hect does ni vs like to hear that hi8 grass is mossy, 
his service-line an inch too nrar the net, his halls top light, 
or his posts the wrony height. It may ‘be wrong for him 
to asic pevple to phy and not provide the hest possible 
apparatus; but he does not enjoy being told so. 

A few years ago lawn-tennis was welcomed as a new 
attraction at garden.paities,  Hestesses tolerated it because 
they though it attracted the men and amused the giils 
Now the men have found that they rarely get enough goud 
sets ana yond court 10 mal orth their wiile to. go in 
flannels, and that the flan 
quiet set at home or for wear at cricket 
they care to stroll about in at asocial “function.” And ifit 
issowith them, what is it with the fairsex? “They have long 

iscovered that to play ina‘ good dress”? ona hot 
twins the dress, while the dress itself interferes 
with their plav; and that’ to walk avout after’ plying a 
few games clad in a costume adn irably servie-able but not 
always elegant or becoming, while rivals have been sitting 
cool and in their smartest frocks watching their struggles 
with a supercilious eye, is not always pleasant. Hoth 
sexes have discovered long ago that lawn-tennis in itself is, 
a game which wust be played hard to be enjoyed, and is 
utterly unsuited for purposes of Airtation. And the man 
who likes to sport with Amaryllis in the shade knows that 
he will enjoy it none the more because he or she, or both 
of them, have just been toiling and perspiring in'the sun. 
Women on such occasions thinle of their personal an- 
veatance; so do men; Il blame to either ef them. In 
the country many clubs are formed of members who meet 
to play on fixed dates at one another’s houses in tation, 
These are generally successful and pleasant envugh 5 but 
they are liable to suffer from hostesses using the club- 
meeting as anucleus for a garden-party, They want a 
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crowd and they like to kill two binds wit one stone, and 
they get »eople, especially men, to their houses who wouid 
otherwise stay away; Iut the lawn-tennis players de not 
care for a web uf people, dressed as if for Cup Day at 
Ascot, strolling round their courts and getting in their 
way, and the bird most effectually killed is the lawn ten 
Aichess and croquet-players will very lively have their 
day again in a modiied degrees but though they may have 
predicted the decline of lawn tennis, they will not have 
it, Is most formidable vival now is golf. It has 




















caused. i 
many peints in its favour, but is a game which requires 
space and conditions for its development usually not to be 

{with just where lawn-tennis is most feasible As a 
tame for a few players fairly matched who have two or 
tire hours to spare and are fond of exercise, lawn-tennis 
is unrivalled; but still the rage for it is not the rage of half 
a dizen years ago. 














JAPAN'S TRADE. 

A certain Count, quoted by the Mainicht 
Shimbun, refers to the state of Japanese com- 
merce as follows :— The present tightness of 
the money market and depression of trade are 
entirely attributable to exceptional circumstances 
connected with the country’s foreign commerce. 
Owing to the sudden tise in the price of silver, 
caused by the action of the United States, the 
most important staple of Japan's export trade, 
silk, hasbeen kept ont of the market and ac- 
cumulated in Yokohama. On the other hand, 
the failure of the rice crop last year necessitated 
importations of foreign rice into Japan to the ex- 
teut of ten million yew. Thus, on one side, 
more than ten million ye worth of silk has 
been held back in Yokohama, while on the 
other, ten million yew worth of rice has been 
brought into the country, the net result being 
that Japan has suffered to the extent of twenty 
million yex. No wonder that trade is dull under 
uch circumstances, Lamentable as the record 
seems, however, close scrutiny indicates that it 
is not so bad after all, The Yokohama Cus- 
toms Reiurns show that from January to Sep- 
tember, the value of the country’s imports ex- 
ceeded that of her exports to the extent of 26 
million ver. But out of this total it appears 
on enquiry that only some ten million yen worth 
have actually been sold to Japanese, the rest 
being still in the godowns of the importers. 
Asa matter of fact, therefore, the purchases of 
the nation exceeded its sales by only twelve or 
thirteen million yew at most, and since the 
twenty thousand bales (Japanese) of silk now 
lying in Yokohama must find their way west- 
ward eventually, their price will very nearly 
correct the balance. Moreover, the rice crop 
this year is exceptionally good: some estimates 
put it at twenty per cent above the average 
yield; some at fifteen per cent. Assuming that 
it is only ten per cent. better than usual, and 
taking the average crop at 40 million Zoku, we 
have a surplus yield of 4 million Zoku, which, 
at § yen per kokw represents twenty million yer. 
Ifa deficiency of ten million yew in last year's 
crop produced such a marked effect on trade, 
a surpius of twenty million yew this year ought 
to be equally efficacious in the opposite direc- 
tion. On the whole, therefore, there is not 
much reason for despondency. 

















In the Washington Revertle we find the follow- 
ing strange story:—'‘ A year ago last August the 
schooner Challenge, then cruising for seals in 
Alaskan waters, leit eight of her crew on two 
banks of sand, ‘one twenty miles from Kodiak, 
the other forty miles out in the Arctic sea. It 
seems that the cruise of the schooner had not been 
profitable, and these Japs, desiring to remain, 
were landed on the sandbanks, with provisions 
for six months, and two of the ship’s boats, 
together with guns and ammunition, On the 
main island, which is four mies broad, there 
were several Indians who were working for ano- 
ther company. They reported that the island 
was not habitable during the stormy months of 
January and February. Four of the crew, 
Azuma, Mizuta, Nosaka and Takeda, were left 
here, while Kane, Yoshida, Kishimoto and 
Okano were left on a smaller bank twenty miles 
further out, and outside of the ordinary cruising 
ground of sealers, There is no timber on either 
island, and the hunters were obliged to dig 
caves in the sand for sheiter from the winds 
which blow with great violence except in the 
months of June and July. Except in those 
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months a small boat can be used but very little, 
and is launched with difficulty. At certain seasons 
there are eggs on the island, but in the winter the 
banks are as desolate as the Sahara desert. The 
Japs are Bellingham Bay Japs, and their friends 
here are much (Vanconver) concerned about 
them, as they have not been heard of in thirteen 
months. To add to their anxiety, itis reported 
by a Seattle countryman thatin January a great 
hurricane swept over the islands, which was fol- 
lowed by a tidal wave. One of the men has a 
woman on the Soundto whom he was greatly 
attached, and it is considered improbable that if 
alive he would remain away so long.” 








THE TREATIES. 
“Tue Treaties must be revised on a basis of 
equality, What one side concedes the other 
will concede ; what one side withholds, the other 
will withhold. ‘This is a very pretty doctrine so 
far as the text of the Treaties is concerned, but 
in practice it will not bear scrutiny. Suppose” 
—we translate from the Fifi Sh’mpo—* that 
Japan agreed to allow English ships to engage 
in her coasting trade on condition that her ships 
should be free to engage in the British coasting 
trade, British vessels would then come to 
Japan and, competing with our ships, would 
rob them of their trade, but if Japanese ships 
went to England and attempted to compete 
with British vessels, they would not have the 
least chance of success under existing circum- 
stances. All the advantage would be on 
England’s side, and Japan would have no 
compensation, The present programme of 
Treaty Revision approaches much more closely 
to lines of equality than did the programme of 
Count Okuma, but what arrangements are to 
be made about the cabotage? In former years 
itis recorded that Frankfort signed a treaty with 
England, in which there was included an article 
providing that the vessels of Frankfort should 
enjoy the same privileges as the ships of Eug- 
land. Considering the position occupied by 
Great Britain as mistress of the sea, this cove- 
nant appeared a very fine thing for Frankfort. 
Bat in point of fact it made no difference at all 
in Frankfort's favour. Great Britain continued 
to monopolise the maritime carrying trade as 
she had done before, and Frankfort’s newly 
acquired privilege tumed out to be in reality 
anew embarrassment. The question is then, 
what kind of equal covenant is this which Japan 
is expected to make with Western Powers.” 











* * * 

The ¥ii Shimpo puts these words into the 
mouth of a Japanese who lately returned from 
Europe. They sound like wise words, but it is 
only sound, we think, A foreign ship coming 
to Japan, and attempting to wrest the coast-wise 
trade from the hands of its present holders, 
would have a stiff task before it. Such com- 
petition would depend almost altogether on or- 
ganization of a nature hardly to be accomplished 
by foreigners alone in this country. Foreigners 
in cioperation with Japanese might make a 
fight, but even then they would be heavily 
handicapped—so heavily that shrewd ship- 
owners are not at all likely to try the hazard- 
ous experiment. The field for foreign enterprise 
in Japan does not extend in directions where 
the Japanese have already proved their capa- 
city to act independently, and where success 
hinges entirely on securing Japanese custom. 
Native shippers would not come to foreign 
freight-agents if they could go to their own with 
atolerably equal prospect of good and eflicient 
service. ‘The Japanese are not made that way. 
As a mere question of privilege, Western 
Vowers might desire to avoid any discrimination 
against the ships of their nationals, but so far as 
concerns tht practical value of such a privilege, 
foreign shipowners would not probably. care 
two straws about it. There is such a thing as 
being too sharp. People afflicted with that ten- 
dency not infrequently over-reach themselves, a 
fact to be borne in mind by certain Japanese, 
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RUCTION OF INSECT PRSTS. 
Ix view of the great loss annually bore by crop- 


rowers in consequence of the ravages of insect 
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pests, the investigation of means of prevention 
and protection has always been watched by the 
public with deep interest. ‘The most ingenious 
instruments for purposes of fumigation and for 
spraying deadly mixtures have been brought 
into use, but their application must in the 
nature of things be imperfect, and their effects 
very partial, It has been recognised thatno atlack 
upon an insect pestis more certain and fatal than 
that of the enemy which nature, with marvellous 
prudence, has provided to check the ravages of 
each species, and for this reason natural history 
pursuits when directed to useful ends have for 
practical people a real and vital interest. Sys- 
tematic and organized research will always of 
course achieve more satisfactory results than 
the labours of individual investigators ; but the 
work accomplished by such a body as the 
Entomological Division in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture must in a very large degree be 
furthered by students, who from the most distant 
parts are kept in communication with the central 
staff at Washington. Recent numbers of Znsecé 
Life, the bulletin of the Division, contain striking 
illustrations of the value to agriculture of such 
investigations. In the early part of 1888, the 
ravages of the Fluted Scale (/cerya purchas?) 
among the orange groves of California, had 
become so serious that the Department of Agri- 
culture determined to take active measures with 
the hope of introducing into the infested dis- 
tricts such natural enemies of Jcerya as might 
stay the spread of the destructive species if not 
exterminate it altogether. To this end Mr. Albert 
Koebele, a Californian agent of the Entomo- 
gical Division, was despatched to Australia and 
New Zealand to observe the dreaded Jcerya (in- 
digenous to those counties), and to investigate 
its parasites and natural enemies with a view to 
their introduction into California. Mr. Koebele 
returned from his trip about March, 1889, bring- 
ing with him several species which were pro- 
nounced to he natural enemies of the p: With 
one only of these, however, are we concerned, 
Vedalta Cardinalis, the Australian Ladybird, 
for so completely did this invaluable httle insect 
efiect the destruction of the Scale, that no other 
enemy ofthe latter could, by reason of theextermi- 
nation of its food supply, find a foot-hold. ‘This is 
how, according to Mr. Koebele, the Ladybird 
disposes of its victim :—‘‘As soon as the female 
Lady-bird was among the Scales she became 
quiet, stopped, and deposited an egg upon the 
twig. As soon as this was done, she turned 
around and devoured the same, which took her 
about half a minute. A few moments were 
spent in cleaning herself, and then another egg 
was brought forth and eaten. After this and 
another wash she attacked and devoured a half 
grown Scale. This was eaten into from the 
back, very quietly at first, yet in a little time she 
became lively, almost furious, tearing the Scale 
off from its hold by the beak and turning it up 
and down in the air with the mouth-parts, as- 
sisting in this with the anterior legs. In about 
one minute this was devoured and nothing but 
the empty skin left, after which she went to 
work, business-like, and deposited eggs quietly, 
sitting at rest upon the Scales, and every few 
minutes thrusting an egg in between or general- 
ly under them, A very large Scale was lifted with 
the posterior legs and the egg thrust;beneath.” 
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Even more interesting than the above, because 
vested with a local interest, is the reported dis- 
covery in the United States of a most dreaded 
pest, the Gipsy Moth (Qeneréa dispar) and the 
detection soon afterwards by Rev. H. Loomis, 
of Yokohama, of one of its most deadly enemies. 
The moth in question—the caterpillar of which, 
unlike some larvee which'confine themselves to one 
class of food, devours with equal relish a wide 
range of leafage from the foliage of the apple tree 
to that of the Norway spruce—is said to have 
escaped during some experiments with  silk- 
worms in Massachusetis in 1870, but curiously 
enough did not manifest itself as a pest till 1889. 
Vrom the great number of its food plants, the 
spread of this scourge is viewed with much 
ion, the more so because while in 



















Europe a large number of natural enemies have 
been observed, not one has yet been noticed in 


the States, It now seems clear that in Japana 
most effective enemy exists. Mr. Loomis, who 
is well-known asa devoted student of natural 
history, and whose entomological collection is 
beyond doubt the most extensive and complete 
that at present exists of Japauese specimens, had 
his attention directed to the caterpillar in cou 
sequence of its atiacks upon a wisteria growth 
within his compound, which in a very’ short 
time was all but stripped of its foliage. Sui. 
denly, however, its advances were checked, and 
even more rapidly than it had appeared the pest 
vanished. The cause was easily found. It 
consisted in the presence of the eggs and grab 
of one of the moth’s natural enemies, the egzs 
having been deposited in or on the caterpillar, 
which thus became the food store of its unwel- 
come guests. The operations of the enemy 
were sufliciently attested by the numerous smal] 
cocoons found adhering to the dead larva. Mr. 
Loomis has not yet been able to hatch from the 
eggs of the parasite—if parasite it be—but has 
established, almost as a certainty, that they are 
those of an ichneumon fly. He has transmitted 
specimens to Washington, and it seems prety 
certain that the gipsy moth’s enemy is one of the 
species of Apante/es, the colonization of which 
in the infected districts in the States would 
undoubtedly produce effects with which the ap- 
plication of Paris green or other poisons is not 
at all comparable. 








THE CHION-IN IN KYOTO. 
Tue pecuniary difficulties into which the cele- 
brated temple of Chion in Kyoto has been 
plunged owing to dishonesty on the part of 
persons who had access to its seals, were te- 
cently explained in these columns. The ques 
tion was submitted to the Law Courts and de- 
cided against the temple, but subsequent con- 
fession made by the perpetrators of the fraud, 
who had quarrelled over the distribution of the 
booty, inspired a hope that the old adage would 
be verified and that honest folks would come by 
their own when thieves fell out, The represen- 
tatives of the temple appealed from the judg- 
ment of the lower court, but the appeal seems 
to have gone against them. Why this should 
have been the case, assuming the correctness of 
the confession ascribed to the perpetrators of 
the fraud, we cannot conceive, for it will be re- 
membered that the gist of the confession was 
that copies of the temple seals were made, aud 
employed to. raise money ; an act for which the 
temple certainly ought not to be held liable, 
Possibly the appellants failed, after all, t0 
establish that forged seals had really been em- 
ployed. The Japanese system of seals opens 
the door to easy fraud, as was well explained 
some time ago by Mr. R. Masujima, ina 
paper read before the Asiatic Society, Where 
there is question of imitating a man's hand- 
writing for the purpose of forging his 
signature, a caligraphic expert can generally 
detect the genuine from the spurious with 
tolerable certainty. But to distinguish the im- 
pression made by two seals, of which one has 
been engraved an exact facsimile of the other 
by a skilled artizan, must be a task in most 
cases beyond the ability of human eyes, Un- 
less such a distinction were established by testi- 
mony of the persons using the false seal, or in 
some other manner, it is evident that the temple 
must be held responsible for documents bearing 
all the marks of authenticity, At any rate, 
things appear to have gone against the temple, 
and though the loss entailed was only seventy 
thousand yen, a comparatively paltry sum which 
the members of the powerful sect supporting 
the Chion-in might easily subscribe and which, 
indeed, there was recently talk of subscribing, 
it is now asserted that a decree of bankruptcy 
will be issued against the temple, and that all 
its belongings, with the exception of the heit- 
looms and articles essential to the performance 
of daily service, will be sold by public auction, 
even the edifice itself and the furniture of the 
gardens being included in the bill ofsale. The 
Wippon, from which we gather this information, 


adds that intelligence of the intended sale hav- 














ing quickly reached the ears of an Americar 
merchant at Kobe, he immediately open 
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negotiations with the priests, and offered a sum 
of two hundred and seventy thousand yen for 
the temple and its belongings. Tie idea of the 
purchaser is (0 transport the building to New 
York and setit up there, as far as possible 
exactly its original condition as to the structure 
and its surroundings alike, so that people in 
the United States may have an opportunity 
of secing a celebrated Buddbist temple of Japan 
exactly as it stood on its original site, The 
Nippou laments the prospect of such a finale, 
and says that it will be a bitter reflection to the 
parishioners of the temple, the mortuary tablets 
of whose friends and relatives are deposited 
there. At bankrupt’s sales, however, distinc- 
tions of nationality are not regarded among the 
buyers, and if a foreigner 3 the best offer, 
to him the property must go. We heartily 
echo the Wippon's hope that some steps may be 
taken to raise the necessary money in Japan. It 
seems absurd that property which would fetch 
nearly three hundred thousand yen in the open 
market—assuming our contemporary’s figures 
to be correct—cannot be taken as  suflicient 
security for a loan not exceeding one fourth of 
that sum, and it seems equally unaccountable 
that the money cannot be raised by subscription. 
The Chion-in is one of the very finest temples 
in Kyoto. Not alone is the building a good 
specimen of Japanese architecture, but its sur- 
roundings and the whole plan of its construc- 
tion constitute a beautiful feature of the 
Western capital. The removal of such an edi- 
fice would be little short of a national disgrace. 
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Now that the first ion of Parliament is 
drawing near, the politicians who have talked so 
much xbout the necessity of reducing taxation 
are beginning to think seriously of the details 
of their project. Of course it is easy to name 
many imposts which the people would be glad 
to see diminished, notably the taxes on contec- 
tionary, weights and measures, draught cattle 
and vehicles, and above all the land tax. Con- 
cerning the last, everybody is practically agreed 
that it must be made lighter in the interests of 
agriculture, But the question is, how are ad- 
ministrative expenses to be met if the revenue 
is reduced to this extent? Evidently new taxes 
must be imposed, or the cost of government 
must be cut down, and no one appears to be clear 
as to how either of these ends is to be achieved. 
The Hoch? Shimbun has an article on the sub- 
ject, in which it is slated that the possibility of 
imposing a tax upon silk cloth or establishing 
a tobacco monopoly has been mooted, but nei- 
ther of these schemes would be easy to carry out. 
‘The tax upon trades and the income tax seem 
to be the only resources capable of expansion. 
The Hocht says that if any person has a good 
programme to propose, the public would like 
to hear it. We suspect, however, that the much 
discussed fiscal reforms of political parties in 
opposition will prove very impracticable when 
they come to be reduced to legislative measures. 























THE JAPAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Ir speaks very highly for the management of 
the Japan Railway Company that despite the 
heavy losses caused by the floods of last summer, 
not only in respect of actual injury to the line 
Dut also in consequence of interruption of traflic 
a dividend of eleven per cent. could be paid as 
the result of the half year’s working ending the 
3oth of September. The repairs of the roads 
had been almost completely finished by that 
date, and it may be presumed that the outlay 
thus entailed was included in the accounts of 
the half year. Yet a sum of 837,486 yen was 
available for the payment of dividend. Rumours 
were persistently circulated at one time that the 
expense involved in repairing the lines and the 
loss caused by interruption of traflic would 
amount to nearly two million yen, but it is hap- 
pily evident that this estimate was a wild 
exaggeration. 














THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
No attempt has been made, so far as we know, 
to classify the members of the Upper House ac- 
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cording to political parties. ‘The task would be 
extremely difficult, for, as a rule, the nobles 
have never identified themselves with any of the 
movements in the political world during the 
past ten years—we except, of course, peers of 
recent creation, as Counts Itagaki, Goto, and so 
forth—and it goes without saying that the Im- 
perial nominees as well as the representatives of 
the highest tax-payers are, for the most part, 
men of neutral views. At present the sum of 
our information about the Upper House is con- 
fined to the following analysis of its members, 
given by the ALatnicht Shimbun :—Ten Princes 
of the Blood; ten Princes; twenty-one Mar- 
quises; fifteen Counts; seventy Viscounts; 
twenty Barons; sixty-one Imperial Nominees; 
forty-five Representatives of the Highest Tax- 
payers. In other words, the Nobility, apart 
from the Princes of the Blood who are not likely 
to lake active part in the debates, musters 136 
members, while the Imperial Nominees and the 
representatives of the highest tax-payers num- 
ber 106. 











GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tur Oficial Gaszite gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the rst 
instant, as derived trom the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 

















Gold Coin. 
(Persen ise 

Days Silver Yen, 

ajth .., 121,000 . 

asth 120.700 

26th 120.500. «s 

goth 119 200... 

gist T1700 esses 

rst . 118.800 ... 
Averages ...... 119 550 





The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 1.067 per cent. and for 
the pound sterling an iacrease in value of yen 
0.0013 as compated with the pr 








vious week. 





THE BANK OF JAPAN 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 


















tst instant were as follow 
Cos vanrintx Noves Resanvas anv Securities, 
Yer. Yas. 
Notes issued... 88,239,148 | Gold coin and bullion, 24,995,247 
Silver cai ang bullion. 19egB4ah 
Public Lean Bonds... agesgease 
Treasury Bilis pee 
Government Hil 11,000,000 
tier secur ar 
Commercial Bills tS)0% 
88,730,148 | 88,739,148 


Of the above total issne of notes, the sum of 
yen 5,418,442 is in the treasury of the Bank, and 
yer 72,320,706 in actual circulation, the latter 
showing an increase of yer 1,794,452 as com- 
pared with yen 70,526,254 at the end of the 
previous week. 





SAIL! 
Tue final race of the season for 17 raters took 
place on Saturday and resulted in a win for 
Sayonara, which even without her time allow- 
ance of 5m, 95. easily tuck first place. On 
handicap for the remaining places Jessée won 
second prize and Pefrel third. La Belle did 
not finish. The following are the times :— 


G RACE. 
















Time Corrected 
Rating. 1 Round, Finish. Allowames, “Time, 
hm ms. hams. 
Josie 143230 sense tones 49250 
eel Vhsee noc) = ILEG3 oo 
Fintct 497.03 cs — cocneob 00 
ta bolle Waar wate ws 








Sayonara 3H44-90 seesseg 10 00, 
Handicap for Second 
‘and Third Prizes, 





Op sneer $04.51 

Corrected 
“Lime, 
hms. 
30 






‘Sayonara 





BALLOONING BEFORE THE EMPEROR. 
Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor has 
signified his desire to witness the ronautic 
performances of Mr. Spencer, and that arrange- 
ments have been concluded for an ascent in the 
grounds of the former Palace, where the Im- 
perial Prince now resides, on the r2th of the 
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present month. Speaking of this reminds us 
that a large additional space is now being added 
to the grounds of the Prince’s Palace. The 
green bank resting on a stone foundation which 
surrounds the oldenclosure is being carried on so 
as to include the whole space between the roads 
on the north, east, and west of the Palace. The 
grounds when thus enlarged will be of very 
great extent, and if the added portion is laid 
out with anything like the taste and skill dis- 
played in the making of the beautiful garden 
familiar to those who have the honour of wit- 
nessing the Palace Chrysanthemum fetes every 
autumn, the result will be a park worthy of old 


Japan. 








REGULATIONS OF TRE DIET. 

In the draft regulations of the Diet, there is an 
article which provides that ‘members who de- 
sire to speak on the questions noted in the Gij# 
Nittet (daily list of subjects to be submitted 
for deliberation) shall intimate to the secretary 
before the meeting is opened their names and 
their intention to speak for or against the bills 
in question.” Several vernacular papers report 
that a section of the members of the House of 
Peers is strongly opposed to this regulation, on 
the ground that it practically means the imposi- 
tion of restraint on speech and is besides quite 
unnecessary in the Upper House, the members 
of which will not be animated by party feelings. 
This opinion prevails among members who had 
seats in the late Genro-in (Senate) and who 
form a large and influential section. The 
question is causing some anxiety in the minds 
of those who framed the draft, for they point 
out that, without some regulation of the kind 
complained of, the duties of the President are 
likely to be exccedingly arduous. It will be 
very difficult to regulate the debate if members 
are allowed to speak when they please. 





GOLDEN WEDDINGS. 


Iv is a curious fact that just as Yokohama is 
celebrating the golden wedding of a man whom 
ali delight to honour, a similar ceremony should 
have been performed for the first time in Japan 
by a Japanese. We read in the Hocht Shimbun 
that Mr. Chiba Taizo, an inhabitant of Nakatsu- 
yama in Miyagi Prefecture, finding the fiftieth 
anniversary of his wedding day at hand, and 
seeing himself surrounded by children and 
grandchildren, determined to mark the day by 
a festival, He accordingly advertised the fact, 
and invited all his friends to a convival enter- 
tainment. “This,” says the Hochi Shimbun, 
ig the first instance of a golden wedding (Ava- 
ansetsu) being celebrated in a Japanese house- 
hold. The custom exists in the West but has 
not before been observed in Japan.” 


DR, HEPBURN. 


Tue numerous friends of Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn 
have subscribed to present to them a memorial on 
their golden wedding which fell on the 27th ult. 
Dr. Hepburn has lived the best years of his life 
in Japan, and each year has placed him closer 
to the hearts and higher inthe esteem of his 
fellow-residents. The good he has wrought in 
our midstis incalculable, and the fragrance cast 
upon Christian propagandism by the flower of 
his blameless life has done more for the cause 


of Christ than any eloquence or zeal could ac- 
complish, 





WLM.S. “ PIRERRAND, 
Says the V.-C. Datly News of the 25th ult.:— 
“A telegram was received late on Thursday 
night by Mr. Hughes, and handed to Com- 
mander Tisdall, directing the latter to proceed 
with the Lénnef at daylight yesterday to search 
for the “irebrand. The men who were ashore 
on leave had to be hunted up, and the vessel 
proceeded in the morning as directed. Three 
steamers have seen the Mirebrand this week ; 
the last one, the Afcefoo, passed close to her on 
Wednesday at 4 p.m. She was then at anchor 
off the Taichows, and as she did not hoist any 
ignals it is presumed she did not require any 
assistance. It is stated that the Mrebrand has 
a quantity of naval stores on board for the 
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Instructions were also sent to Woo- 
sung to intercept the Wanderer, and direct her 
to go to the F¥rebrand’s assistance.” The 
China Mail of the 24th also reports the des-| 
patch on that date of the Aedpole and Rattler 
to search for the gunboat, which is stated to have 
been 22 days out from Hongkong. Subse- 
quently it was reported that the Mirebrand had 
arrived at Wenchow, short of coals, but all well. 


Linnet. 








MR. SPENCER'S PERFORMANCE IN TOKYO. 
Tue loss of Mr. Spencer's balloon, as reported 
from Kobe, will probably interfere with his 
projected performance in Tokyo. It appears 
to be more or less uncertain when the latter 
event is to take place. The latest idea was that 
Mr. Spencer's ascent would form a feature of 
the Imperial Garden Party on the roth instant, 
but rumour, reported by the Zodvo Shimpo, 
now re-asserts that the date formerly spoken of, 
namely the 12th instant, will be adhered to, that 
the ascent will be from the space outside the 
Niju Bridge in the former Palace grounds, and 
that, in addition to the usual list of invifés, the 
pupils of the Nobies’ Schools for girls and boys 
will be present 











THE EMPEROR AND THE FUTSU FORT, 
Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor pro- 
poses to pay a visit to Yokosuka on the rith 
instant, and that the occasion will be taken ad- 
vantage of to fire the guns recently mounted in 
the new Fort at Futsu. There are twelve of} 
these guns. His Majesty will be accompanied by 
anumber of high oflicials of the Army and Navy, 
and will be received by the Prefects of Chiba 
and Kanagawa. 


THE IMPERIAL GARDEN PARTY. 
Monpay next, the roth instant, has been fixed 
as the date for the Imperial Garden Party 





THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
a ee 
The vernacular press is at present full of 
rumonrs concerning the contemplated formation 
of a great new political party, to be called the 
Kokumin Fivu-to, or, if we may believe a later 
report, the Fiyu Club. The originators met at 
the Oyn-kwan, Asakusa, on the rst instant. 
From the speech said to have been delivered on 
that occasion by Mr, Ayai, it appears that the 
new party, or at least most of the originators, 
are as liberal in their political views as the 
members of the Constitutional Liberal party. 
Mr. Ayai laid particular emphasis on the im- 
portance of promotingthe unity of the nation and | 
raising its status among the civilized Powers 
of the world. The meeting was attended by 
several members of the Diet and other poli- 
ticians, representing the Prefectures of Yama- 
nashi, Aichi, Hiroshima, Toyama, Ishikaw: 
Kanagawa, Chiba, Kochi, Fukuoka, Nagasaki, 
Kumamoto, and Niigata. Mr. Ayai stated that 
there were several gentlemen who had been 
prevented from attending the meeting by politi- 
cal reasons, and this statement has led to various 
surmises as to who these gentlemen may he. 
Rumour connects with the new party the names 
of Count Goto, Viscount Tani, Viscount Miura, 
and even Count Inouye, Mr. Mutsu, and some 
of the leading merchants of the capital. As 
ustial most of these gentlemen have been in- 
terviewed by paper reporters. From the 
accounts of the interviews, it is evident that 
there is little foundation for the rumour that 
Mr. Mutsn is connected with the new party ; nei- 
ther does it appear probable that Count Inouye 
has anything to do with it. As to Count Goto 
and Viscounts Miura and Tani, there is no deny- 
ing that they are, either directly or indirectly, 
concerned in the scheme. The organs of the 
Kaishin-to and the Rikken-Fiyu-to adopt a 
tone unfavourable and even bitter towards the 
new party. Indeed it is an open secret that the 
latter is being organized in opposition to the| 
Constitmional Liberal party. As to the method | 
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of procedure, some of the originators propose 
to maintain for the present no party organiza- 
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tion, but simply to unite under the name of the 
Fiyu Club. The probable number of the Re- 
presentatives in the Diet belonging to the party 
is varionsly estimated at from about twenty to 
seventy. The originators propose to, hold ano- 
ther meeting on the 2oth, at which the details 
of the scheme will be discussed. Meanwhile, 
several members have been despatched to the 
various Provinces to win adherents to the party. 
ane 

Another event that has given rise to much 
newspaper criticism and discussion is the 
drastic changes that have been effected in 
the personnel of judges and public prosecutors. 
The judiciary used to be the most unpopular 
branch of the Japanese service in the opinion of 
young men of enterprise and ambition, It was 
usually complained that promotion was slow 
and that men in the higher ranks had lie 
capacity or inclination to discover the merits of 
their subordinates. Perhaps to retrieve this 
unpopularity, promotion has now been freely 
given; so freely indeed that remonstrances 
are already heard to the effect that the Autho- 
tities in the Department of Justice have gone 
too far in the opposite direction. But in 
matters of this kind, more accurate information 
than the newspapers possess is essential to a 


true view of the situation, 
* 





are 

The question of Treaty Revision still con- 
tinues to occupy the attention of the press. But 
not one of the leading papers shows that 
it has obtained any accurate information on 
the subject, Some state that negotiations 
are being carried on with the British Gavern- 
ment, while others assert that negotiations are 
ata standstill, It is discernible, however, that 
an important turn is taking place in discus- 
sions on the affair, Hitherto questions reiating 
to Consular jurisdiction have engrossed the 
larger portion of all controversy on this subject, 
but of late more attention is being paid to the 


economical and commercial aspecis of the 
subject. It is highly probable that, should 


concessions be given to any Power in matters 
concerning commerce and navigation, there 
would instantly "be raised a loud outcry by the 
majority of the metropolitan papers and by most 
of the political parties. 

* = * 

Four banking schemes of great magniinde 
are reported in the papers. Three of them—the 
Movable Property, the Industrial, and the Agri- 
cuitural Banks—are it is said, to be laid before 
to the Diet in the coming session. The fourth 
is proposed by Buddhists, their purpose being 
to obtain funds for the propagation of their re- 
ligion. According to the Choya Shimbun, two 
Movable Property Banks, each with a capital of 
2,000,000 yen, are to be established, one at 
Tokyo and the other at Osaka, The object of 
these banks is to advance money on the security 
of shares and stocks of companies, two-thirds of 
the face value of which have been paid up. 
The capital of the Industrial Bank is put at 
19,000,000 ye. The Agricultural Banks are 
to be established throughout the country, 
with a capital of 50,000 yex each, for the 
purpose of advancing money to farmers on 
the security of land. The Industrial and 
Agricultural Banks are to be closely con- 
nected, one of the objects of the former 
being to supply the Jaiter with funds if neces- 
sary. The newspapers recommend the Au- 
thorities to make these schemes public as soon 
as possible, because questions of this nature 
Teqnire serious consideration and careful re- 
search on the part of the public in general and 
the members of the Diet in particular, With 
reference to the Buddhist Bank, the ir 
Stimpo remarks that the promoters of the 
affair are taking a step which can have no other 
effect on the public mind than to show the 
decline of Buddhism. It would, says our con- 
temporary, be a pitiable and ludicrous sight to 
see Buddhist priests at the counting table, 
forgetting that what they really need is not 
money but virtue and religious enthusiasm. Did 
tey possess se two quanlities, they would 
have no occasion to think about yen and sen, 
for funds would be willingly contributed by 























believers and followers. The #2 points to ile 
great temples which adorn every hillside in the 
country, and asks who founded these spleni 
edifices. Were not their founders poor money. 
less devotees, who thought little of worlily 
pleasures, but by unflagging zeal and nobiliy 
of heart succeeded in infusing their religious 
enthusiasm into the breasts of their hearers? 





* 
ae 
The remarkable Imperial Rescript addressed 
to persons engaged in education throughoutihe 
country, is commented upon by the whole press 
of Tokyo with warm approval. Great gratitude 
is expressed for the deep interest manifested by 
ilis Majesty in educational matters. The Re- 
script may be briefly described as an explana 
tion of the fundamental principles of moral 
education to be imparted in schools. 


* 


ae 


Every political party is now busily engaged 
in the investigation of public affairs. The ob- 
ject of these investigations seems to be two-fold; 
to obtain the necessary information for discus- 
sing bills introduced by the Government in the 
Diet, and to procure materials for proposing re- 
forms inthe various administrative departments. 
The Cheya Shimbun, which, like many of its con- 
temporaries, attaches little importance to these 
investigations, asks the parties whether they have 
made up their minds as to the basis of the 
national policy. Untilthis questionis determined, 
the Cioya thinks it of little use to investigate 
minor points of administrative business. In 
another article, the same journal, writing ou 
this subject, recommends the various parties 
!to publish the results of their investiga- 
|tions. Politicians ont of power have hitherto 
complained that the Government keeps every- 
thing secret; but these very persons are now 
doing what they condemned the Authorities 
for doing. The Nicht Nichi Shimiun, 
writing on the same subject, alludes to the 
difficulties which the so-called Investigation 
Committees experience in their researches, 
and recommends the Government to make 
public at an early opportunity the bills which 
are to be introduced in the Diet, for then every 
party will be ina position to turn its investiga- 
tions in the right direction. The ijt Shimpo 
after alluding, in its characteristic airy manner, 
to the “prevailing fashion ” for political investi- 
gations, observes that one of the aileged pu- 
poses of these investigations is said to be the 
discovery of a means of economizing public 
expenditure. What is meant by economizing 
public expenditure? Does it mean a reduction 
in the actual amount of the expenditures, orsimply 
the introduction of more economical methods in 
the employment of the public funds? With 
economy in the latter sense, our contemporary 
is entirely at one ; butif the object of the par- 
ties be merely to reduce the actual number of 
yen spent by the State, the 7i@ cannot but ex 
press emphatic disapproval of the course pro- 
posed. It believes that the expenses necessaty 
for the maintenance of the army, navy, ant 
other Departments of State, must yearly increase 
rather than diminish as the country advances in 
civilization. 














* 
on ® 


In a series of articles just concluded, the 
Fiji Shimpo discusses the question : what are 
the natural courses in which the energies of the 
Japanese should be employed? The matter is 
examined from historical, geographical, and 
social points of view, and the conclusion i 
reached that commerce and navigation are the 
proper spheres of action for the Japanese, while 
as to the polity of the country, loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty should be the keystone. 


* 
* * 

The Matnichi Shimbun is carrying on a dis. 
cussion as to the date when the Commercial 
Code ought to be put into force, but its articles 
are not yet concluded. The Hocht Shimbut 
suggests the amendment of the Law of Election. 
The Nippon is engaged in reviewing the recen! 
history of finance. These essays ate SO long 
and interesting, that we think it desirable t 
give them fuller notice in future issues. 
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OUR BELIEF IN THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 

+ = 

who is one of the most 


ADY WELBY, 

distinguished thinkers of the day, re- 
cently delivered a remarkable lecture 
before the British Association at Leeds. 
The gist of what she said may be 
very briefly stated. From the earliest 
days of history human thought has been 
in plain process of evolution. Instincts 
which in their pristine shape inspired the 
commission of savage acts, have gradually 
been modified until, though still obeyed, 
their exercise is subjected to law and 
philosophy. The sanguinary revenge of 
the naked barbarian has been transformed 
into the statute that imposes penalties for 
crime, and the iron law is in its turn yield- 
ing to the nobler instinct of forgiveness. 





So it has been in every phase of thought 
with one notable exception. That excep- 
tion is man’s belief in the supernatural, or 
to put it more crudely, his belief in ghosts. 
Whatever civilized folks hold to now-a-day: 
in other matters is founded on tangible 
evidence, but without a particle of really 
credible testimony they cling obstinately 
to their faith in supernatural beings and a 
life beyond the grave. This, Lady WeLby 
declared, is a sudden break in the develop- 
ment of the human mind ; a backward step 
“from the process of induction from facts 
into a region of mere illusion.” If any 
one had ever seen, heard, or even smelled 
a ghost, there would be some reason to 
account for the general faith in a world of 






But no one has ever had such an 
No one has ever seen a 
spook even ina dream. Why, then, has 
man always believed, and why does he still 
believe, “in a thing he never saw or heard 
of and for which, through all the cycles 
during which he has been accumulating 
from experience the materials of thought, 
he has found no evidence whatever?” 
Such unreasoning credence seems entirely 
opposed to the hypothesis that the human 
intellect is a result of evolution and that, 
as education improves and knowledge 
widens, the tendency of men’s minds is to 
abandon every idea for which no authority 
can be found either in the investigations 
of science or in the testimony of esta- 
blished facts. Lady Wevsy appears to 
have confined herself to stating the posi- 
tion, without making any attempt to ex- 
plain it. The Spectator, always interested 
in such subjects, formulates an explana- 
tion in these words :— 


To us, and we suppose to all Christians who 
have thought upon the subject, there appear to be 
only two reasonable answers to that question. 
One, which in practice is, of course, quite futile, 
is that primitive man actually had evidence that he 
had seen or heard at some time or other that which 
inspired conviction in his mind. He became as 
sure of another life as of the action of sunlight, 
and for the same reason, because le had watched 
its manifestations. ‘This, which was the universal 
theory of the ancient world, and is still held by a 
good many theologians, is we quite admit, a purely 
conjectural hypothesis. We know little, except 
by conjecture, of the experience of primitive man, 
nothing whatever of his mind, and, above all, 
nothing whatever of his thoughts about things 


ghosts. 
experience. 
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non-material, He may have had a great many, 
as some existing savages have; or le may had 
none, as seems to be the cace—and possibly only 
seems—with some of the very lowest tribes. He 
may have been closer to the invisible world than we 
are, as the'legends of all races affirm; or he may 
have been, asthe modern animals are supposed 
to be, much further off. ‘There can be.no evidence 
on the subject, and, except as an intellectual 
exercise, il must always be useless to discuss it 
‘The other answer is that, whatever the truth about 
the evolution of thoughtand part of the theory is 
almost visibly true—some thoughts must be intui- 
tional, must, that is, have been generated in man 
originally by some external power. Nothing is 
self generated; and yet they do not spring from 
experience, which, in fact, so far as material 
experience is concerned, denies and refutes them, 
The first of those thoughts—it is not the only one 
—is Uiat idea of the future state to which Lady 
Welby vefers as the great “break” in the evolu- 
tion of mind, the conception which should have 
burdened its recipients in the great race, and so 
extinguished them, but which, on the contrary, on 
evidence admitted by materialists, made them run 
the faster. That thought certainly did not come 
from experience; and if it did not, what becomes 
of evolution as a theory explaining fully the 
existence of the present mind of man? 


This explanation certainly leaves much 





























to be desired. It amounts to nothing 
more or less than a claim, first, that the 
belief in a future state is founded on mira- 
culous manifestations vouchsafed to man 
in his pristine condition but never once 
repeated after the commencement of the 
really historical era; secondly, that our 
faith in a life beyond the grave is an 
instinct, born with us and as ineradicable 
as our craving for food and drink. The 
former hypothesis no longer deserves 
serious consideration ; the latter virtually 
removes the whole problem from the 
sphere of discussion. But if faith in a 
future state be instinctive in the human 
breast, how does it happen that such a 
faith was incomparably weaker in remote 
ages than itis now? When PLATO wrote 
his Phedo, how many of his countrymen 
were prepared to treat his doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul with anything but 
ridicule? On the other band, how many 
educated men can be found to-day who 
really and sincerely believe that death is 
the end of life? An instinct which has no- 
thing to do with reason ought not to be 
strengthened and developed in proportion 
as the sway of reason becomes more 
supreme. Yet it has certainly fared thus 
with man’s belief in the supernatural, The 
more intellectual the world becomes, the 
more tenaciously does it cling to its faith 
in a future state. The spread of civiliza- 
tion is, in effect, synonymous with the pro- 
pagandism of creeds, the keynote of which 
is the duty of preparing for eternity. Of 
course all this is not absolutely in- 
compatible with the instinctive theory. 
A noble instinct is none the less an in- 
stinct because it is strengthened and 
developed by the growth of knowledge 
and the sway of reason. But it seems 
easy to conceive how this faith, originally 
founded on impressions independent of 
reason yet not unreasonable and as natu- 
ral as they were powerful, ultimately 
received the endorsement of science, and 
so far from representing a break in the 
continuity of mental evolution, is in fact 
a further evidence of that evolution. Men 


in the early ages of the World’s history, 
however undisciplined their intellectual 
forces may have been, were capable of 
affections and impressions that utterly re- 
fused to be dissipated by the death of the 
beings which had inspired or produced 
them. Strong feelings may centre about 
familiar objects of inanimate nature, or 
about pets of the animal genus, but the 
blank left by the destruction or death of 
such objects is something wholly different 
from the blank left by the death of a 
human friend. The personality of the 
latter is not buried with him. It lives, 
and asserts itself again and again, with 
varying intensity, in the lives of his sur- 
vivors. It has never been possible that 
men should accept the separation of the 
grave as absolutely final. Something, call 
ita mere creation of memory, a sugges- 
tion of instinct, or a mirage of affection, 
seemed to remain, and from the sense of 
its impalpable presence grew the belief 
that our communion with.it would be 
closely renewed when we too should have 
passed through the same mysterious 
ordeal. Only a small interval divides the 
shadowy preception that a link indissol- 
uble even by death can be established be- 
tween human beings, from the confident 
non omnis moriar of SOCRATES. The 
Greek philosopher, weaving for himself a 
faith out of impressions which he preceived 
to be common to all, offered a genuine ex- 
ample of the evolution of human thought. 
By and by the age of the supremacy of 
science commenced. The physicist began 
to interpret nature with a degree of ac- 
curacy never even dreamed of in ancient 
days. At what conclusion did he finally 
arrive? That matter is absolutely indis- 
tructible ; that in the economy of Nature 
not an atom of any gas or a particle of 
any solid is lost. Everything is eternally 
recovered, re-combined, and re-utilized, 
Here then was a new basis for the old 
faith. If matter in all its various forms is 
thus preserved against the smallest loss 
through all the ages, why should annihila- 
tion be the perpetual fate of that which 
we know to be incomparably superior to 
matter, that which exercises over matter 
power absolute within the limits of Na- 





ture’s laws? We cannot tell, cannot 
even conceive, what the soul of man 
may be. We cannot so much as say whe- 


ther he has a soul. But we know of a 
surety that the faculty which separates 
him from and makes him immeasurably 
superior to every object in the world, 
is wholly independent of the corporeal 
matter which, though dissipated at his 
death, is eternally secured against destruc- 
tion. We know, too, that of all the im- 
mense labour he has expended on the 
cultivation of his mind and intellect, none 
is transmitted to his children, and only a 
small fraction is utilized during his life for 
permanent results. Knowing all this, does 
reason bid us believe that his soul, his 





spirit, call itby what name we please, per- 
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ishes when it ceases to animate his body ? 
Does reason bid us believe that the noblest 
and grandest thing in the scheme of Nature 
is the one and only thing doomed to 
destruction? It does not seem that to 
admit such a belief would be consistent 
with the continuity of the evolution of 
thought. On the contrary, that continuity 
is testified by the spread and strength of the 
very faith which Lady WELBY calls a break 
in the development of the human mind. 








THE SOUTHAMPTION STRIKES. 
- 
CHANGES to hand by the French 
mail place us in possession of full and 
exhaustive accounts of the lawlessness at 
Southampton which, according to Reuter’s 
telegrams, necessitated the intervention 
of a military and naval force. One of the 
leading local journals, the Hampshire Inde- 
pendent, devotes more than a fourth of 
the space available in its weekly issue 
to what reads like a fair and unbiassed 
report of each day’s proceedings; and 
to the Zudependent we are mainly indebt- 
ed for our knowledge of the affair. It 
was clearly recognised long before the 
mail left that the trouble had been gather- 
The 
Times, in its customarily positive manner, 





ing force some time, and though 


attributes the deplorably serious develop- 

ments to the alleged hesitancy and incapa- 

city of the Mayor,—whose conduct was 

subsequently pronounced by special reso- 
_ lution of nineteen of his brother magistrates 

to have won their “grateful appreciation” 

by its “courage, firmness, and yet mode- 

ration * * * under unexampled and 

critical circumstances '’—there are not 
wanting signs that a considerable share of 
public censure will ultimately rest upon 
the Dock Company and other employers. 
For this reason: that in face of the unani- 
mous resolution of the Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, deploring the dif- 
ference between employer and employed 
and offering their services in the formation 
of “a Board of Conciliation between the 
two interests,” the representatives of the 
shipping and commercial interests of the 
town and port of Southampton, while 
willing to enter into personal communica- 
own men, declined by 
equally formal and deliberate resolution 
“lo recognise any outside interference.” 
Indced, it would scem that the obstinate 
attitude of the employers in refusing to 


tion with their 


recognise the Labour Union is responsible 


for the strike of the dockers in the 
first place. The local journal calls the 
strike “as remarkable in its origin as 


regrettable in its consequences.” More 
among the dock lab- 
ourers of the port, we read, had existed 
for several months, and as the employers 
“decided that they would in no way re- 
cognise the union, or treat with its dele- 


gate 


or less agitation 











y’ the men felt that there was ‘no 


prospect of their demands being conceded 
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without a preliminary struggle.” 
consequently discussed the 
resorting to a strike, and finally agreed 
tentatively upon a date when work should 
cease. The strike was averted, however, 


thanks mainly, it is said, to timely warn- 


They 


wisdom of 


ing given by the press, which “at once 
led to the employers informing “their 
workmen that increased pay would be 
given.” 
ceptions, we are quoting the Hampshire 
Independent, still refused to deal with the 
union, consistently asserting their deter- 
mination todeal only with their own men, 
but sensible and unprejudiced people as 
well as nota few even of the disputants, 
“admitted that they were wrangling over 
the shadow regardless of the substance,” 
and that “both sides were to a certain 
extent beating the air.” 


The employers, with a few ex- 


Then it may and 
doubtless will be asked what occasioned 
the strike, the call for the military, and 
the subjection of a part of the town to 
what was vittually a state of siege? The 
answer is, inopportune action on the part 
of the Dock Company, the largest of the 
employing bodies, in inaugurating and 
prosecuting a policy designed to convert 
casual into permanent work ; and the sus- 
picion and mistrust of the dock hands who 
professed to see in the Company’s purpose 
an endeavour to go behind the promises ex- 
tracted and to effect “by underband me- 
thods”” a reduction of pay beyond even 
the original limits. The men went on 
strike on Monday the 8th of Septem- 
ber, and work of every description was 
at a in 
the docks, and on the steamers there 
discharging and loading, but in a great 
measure at the London and South- 
Western Railway Terminus. Those who 
have passed through Southampton will re- 


speedily standstill not only 


call that the freight lines cross the street 
separating the dock-wall from the rail- 
way yard, thus permitting uninterrupted 
conveyance of goods to and from the 
It 
was this that gave the strikers their 
strength. They resolutely blocked the 
way to any and all trains not carrying 
The police were powerless 
to keep the road clear, and no driver could 
dash his engine into a solid mass of men. 
The accounts of the struggles at the gates 
at these points show that they were re. 
peated and severe and stubborn, and even 
when, on the evening of Tuesday, the 1st 
Battalion of the Yorkshire Light Infantry 
it that 
nothing short of opening fire would dis- 
the surging crowds. After well 
er, during 


immediate vicinity of the ship's side. 


mails alone. 


arrived from Gosport, seemed 
perse 
nigh two hours’ work, hoy 
of the 





which several officers and civil 
officials were seriously injured, the troops 
charged at the double and cleared the 
districts affected. The threatening state 
of affairs continued all through Wednes- 
day, the strikers resorting to. well-devised 
methods to prevent control of the dock 


entrances both by land and water, boats 





gle 





containing dockers picqueting the Itchen 
River, until a gunboat and patrol boats 
were sent in response to urgent summonses 
despatched to the Admiralty Authorities 
at Portsmouth Dockyard. Mass proces- 
sions paraded the town until the corpora- 
tion prohibited further demonstrations of 
the kind, but beyond wrecking the front 
of the Mayor’s place of business no damage 
was done or attempted to private citizens 
or their property. Save in one or two 
isolated cases, when the men captured a 
train for instance, no wanton spirit of 
destructiveness and malice would appear 
to have been engendered, the vast crowds 
of discontented persons heeding the 
voices of their leaders and sympathisers. 
The accounts mention, for example, that 
the arrival of the military “was greet- 
ed by loud and prolonged cheering on 
the part of the dockers, which was renew- 
ed with even greater intensity when the 
order was given to unfix bayonets. The 
local clergy and one or more of the Bo- 
rough Magistrates were active in their 
efforts to effect a compromise, Canon 
SCANNELL, and the Rev. W. W. PERRIN, 
of the Established Church, and the Rev. J, 
LEACH forming part of a deputation which 
on Thursday sought an interview with a 
meeling of masters at the South-Western 
Hotel. The only result of this was, 
scarcely credible though it seems, a point- 
blank refusal to receive the deputation, 
accompanied by the announcement that 
“they would see no one except their own 
employés, and were determined to main- 
tain their position.” Notices, inviting a 
resumption of work at specified rates of 
pay eventually paved the way to a return 
to the normal condition of things, neither 
patty, strictly speaking, having won the day. 
It is somewhat singular that the military 
should have been summoned, “notwith- 
standing the fact that there had not been a 
single arrest in connection with the strike.” 
Altogether it must be admitted that the 
ancient borough will not emerge with 
much credit from an affair which drew 
world-wide attention for the moment, and 
which it is estimated will cost Southampton 
an extra rate of not less than twopence in 
the pound, Neither Magistracy, Dock 
Company, employers, nor employed can 
look back upon the unbappy week with 
any satisfaction. As the /ndependent says 
“the prestige of the place must neces- 
sarily suffer.” 

In the Daily News this sub- 
ject we observe the following significant 
passage :—" The time has gone by, and 
for ever, when the various questions of 
labour could be settled, or even could be 
regulated, without the concurrence of the 
working men. 








article on 





The employers have to 
recognise the claims and the credentials 
of those who represent the authority of 
Union organizations. The Unions of trades 
and of labouring ass tions have become a 
powerin our day which it is perfectly absurd 
to fancy that the employers or the com- 
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munity can ignore. The working classes 
now are only doing that which, * * * 
the employers have been free to do for 
generations and almost from all time in 
ivilized society.” The Hampshire jour- 
nal also has a powerful leader on the same 
subject. We reproduce portions of the 
concluding paragraph, as they embody in 
an effective way views most moderate 





and fair-mined men will be willing to 
endorse :—‘‘ Working men have a right 
to combine, but they have not a right 
to coerce; they may be justified in re- 
sisting their employers, but they are not 
justified in  terrorising the community 
generally * * *, Trade Unionism has 
done great good in the past; it may do 
still greater good in the future. But it 
must be remembered that it has its duties 
as well as its rights. It is protected by 
the law, and it must respect the law. It 
enjoys liberty, andit must not countenance 
oppression. Legislation has enfranchised 
labour and made workers free; they in 





their turn must cherish this freedom and 


must not themselves become tyrants. 


This, as arule, is admitted and recognis- 


ed: we hope the “New Unionism” will 


preach no other doctrine.’ 














THE COMMERCIAL CODE. 
ee Ses 
Law No. 103. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the postponement of the 
carrying out of the Commercial Code, and order 
the same to be promulgated 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October 8th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamagata Ariromo. 
Minister President of State. 
Count Vasapa Axryosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 


For the jsresent the Commercial Code, Law No. 
32, of the 23rd year of Meiji, shall not be carried 
out in Okinawa Prefecture. 


PUBLIC OFFICES AND DOCUMENTS. 
—+——— 
“ Law No. 100. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present 
Regulations relating to public offices, public offi- 
cials, the seals of public offices, documents, 
licences and tickets (kansatsu), and order the same 
to be promulgated. We also direct that these 
regulations shall come into force on and alter the 
ist day of the 11th month of the 23rd year of 











(His Imperial Majesty's Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October Sth, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Yamacatra Aritomo, 
Minister President of State. 


Count YaMapa AKtyosnt, 
Minister of State for Justice, 





Articles relating to Government offices (kancho) 
and offices (kansho) in the Penal Code shall be ap- 
plied to public offices; articles relating to Govern- 
ment officials, to public officials; and_ articles 
relating to the seals of Government offices, and 
documents, licences, and tickets, to the seals of 
public offices, and to documents, licences and 
tickets. 








Horsrorp’s Actp PuospuaTe ror ABUSE oF 
ALconot. 
It relieves the depression therefrom. 
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RANKS AND SALARIES OF LOCAL 
OFHICIALS. 
ag 

ImrertaL Oxpinance No. 226. 

We hereby give: our sanction to the present 
amendment of the Ranks and Salaries of Local 
Officials. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October roth, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 

ant YAMAGATA ARITOMO, 

Minister President of State. 

wnt Sarco Tsuxumtent, 

Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Count Marsuxata Masavosut, 
Minister of State for Finance. 

















Article 1—The yearly salaries of governors, 
secretaries, chiefs of police (Keibucho), chief tax 
collectors (Shuzeicho), and superintendents of 
prisons (Zengoku) of cities and prefectures, shall 
be as follows :— 

Three cities and prefectures 


‘where open ports an Other pre- 
head-quarters are, fectures. 
Yen, ‘Yen. 








Governors + 4,000 3,500 
Secretaries .. + 2,000 1,500 
Chiefs of police. + 4,400 1100 
Chief Tax Collectors.cccses. 1,400 1,000 
Superintendents of Prisons. ‘800 600 





Auticle 2—The Governor of the City of Tokyo 
may specially receive yer 4,500 per annum, 

Article 3.—The yearly salary of one councillor 
shall be yen 1,000 and of the other yen 700. 

Article 4.—Headmen of tual districts shall 
receive yen 600 yearly, 

Headinen of rural. districts specially appointed 
by the Minister of State, for Home Affairs shall 
receive yen 800 yearly, 

Article §.—Superintendents of islands (toshi) 
shall receive yen 1,200 yeatly. 

Article 6 —A Governor's salary may be subject to 
a special addition of not more than yew 500 in one 
year, above the sum mentioned in Articles t and 2. 

The salary of the chief of police of the City of 
Osaka may’be subject to a special addition of not 
more than yen 300 in one year. 

Article 7.—Each of the councillors of the Cities 
of Tokyo, Kyoto, and Osaka, and the prefectures 
of Kanagawa, Hyogo, Nagasaki, and Niigata, 
may teceive a special addition of not more than 
yen 200 yearly. 

Article 8—Headmen of rural districts specially 
appointed according to paragraph 2, Article 4, 
shall not number more than 150. 

Those Governors whose salaries are specially 
increased according to paragraph 1, Atticle 6, shall 
not number more than 20. 

Article 9.—All ranks and salaries of local offi- 
cials, except those regulated in this ordinance, 
shall be in accordance with the ordinance relating 
to the ranks and salaries of higher officials, 
Imperial Ordinance No.6, of the 19th year of Meiji, 
and ordinances relating to ranks and salaries of 
hannin officials, Imperial Ordinance No. 36 of the 
same ye: d' Imperial Ordinances Nos. 74 and 
75 of ihe 23rd year of Meiji. 




















THE TOKYO GAKUSHI-KALIN. 
es 
ImrertaL Orpinance No. 264. 
We hereliy give our sanction to the present Re- 
gulations relating to the Organization of The 
Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in and order the sameto be 
promulgated. 
(His Imperial Majesty's S 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October 24th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacata ARITOMO, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Yosurkawa AKIMASA, 
Minister of State for Education, 


manusl.) 








Atticle 1.—The Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in is es- 
tablished for the purpose of assisting education by 
promoting the status and value of sciences and 
atts, and its control is vested in the Minister of 
State for Education. 

Article 2.—The Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in shall 
be composed of members chosen from among men 








of the highest virtue and learning. 








The mode of election and number of members 
shall be as follows :— 
(1.) Members specially chosen by the Crown, 15. 


(2.) Members elected by recommendation of 
members, 25. 





‘The election of members nominated by the other 
members must be sanctioned by the Minister of 
dtate for Education, 

Membership shall be for life. 


peers 3-—Members of the Tokyo Gakushi- 
ai 


n shail express their views and opinions 
ng to any branch of science which constitutes 
their special study, and shall report on matters 
relating to sciences, arts, and teaching. 

Article 4.—The Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in shall 
discuss any question relating to sciences, arts, and 
teaching, emanating from the Minister of State 
for Education ; its members may engage in debates 
atits meetings and express their views tothe Mi- 
nister of State for Education, 
Members of the Tokyo Gakushi- 
60 years of age may be granted a 
special allowance of yen 300 yearly, the number of 
such members being limited to ten. 

Article 6.—One president and two directors 
shall be attached to the Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in. 
The president and directors shall be appointed by 
the menibers from among themselves and with 
the sanction of the Minister of State for Education. 
Their terms of office shall be one year. They may, 
however, be re-elected, 

Article 7—The President shall superintend the 
affairs of the Kai-in and take change of any de- 
bates that may occur, His duties may in his 
absence be conducted by a director. The direc- 
tor shall assist the President in conducting the 
affairs of the Kai-in. 

Article 8.—An annual allowance of 1,300 yer 
shall be granted to the president and directors. 
Members, however, who are in receipt of the 
allowance mentioned in Article 5 shall not come 
under this article, 

Article 9.—Two clerks shall be attached to the 
Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in, and soku of the Educa- 
tional Department shall be appointed additionally 
when required. Clerks shall be under the orders 
of the president and directors, and shall deal with 
miscellaneous affair 

Article 10.—The Tokyo Gakushi-Kai-in may 
frame its own bye laws with the permission of the 
inister of State for Education, 
























































LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 
eee ig 
ImpertaL Orpinance No. 225. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present - 
Amendment of the Organization of Local Govern- 
ments, and order the same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
Great Seal.) 
Dated October roth, 1890. 
(Countersigned.) 

Count -YamacaTa ARIToMo, 

Minister President of State. 
Count Sarco Tsuxumicu, 

Minister of State for Home Affairs 
Count MarsuxaTa Masayosat, 

Minister of State for Finance. 


Article 1.—The following officials shall be at- 
attached to each city and prefecture :— 

A Governor, a Secretary, a Chief of Police, 
a Chief Tax Collector, Councillors; Engineers 5 
a Superintendent of Prisons, Zoku, Gishu, Police: 
inspectors (Keibu), Zoku of Tax Offices, Clerks 
of Prisons, a Chief prison Inspector (Kanshucho). 

Article 2.—The Governor shall be a chokunin 
official, 

Article 3.—The secretary shall be a soniz official. 

Article 4.—The chief of police and the chief tax 
collector shall each be below 2nd sonin rank. 

Article 5.—There shall be two councillors below 
3rd sonin rank, 

Article 6.—The superintendent of prisons shall 
be under gth sonin rank. 

Article 7.—Zoku, police inspectors (ketbu), soku 
of tax offices and clerks of prisons shall be of 
hannin rank, and the chief prison inspector shall 
be under 3rd Aannin rank. 

The hannin offigials of all cities and prefectures 
shall be fixed as follows :— 

Zoku, police inspectors, clerks of prisons, 

and chief prison inspectors 
Zoku of tax offices ....., 
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The settled number of sok, police 
clerks of prisons and chief prison 
each city and prefecture ‘shall be decided by the 
Minister of State for Home Affairs; and the 
settled number of each shall be decided by 
Governors of cities and prefectures with the per: 
mission of the Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

The settled number of gokw of tax offices in 
cach city and prefecture shall be decided by the 
Minister of State for Finance. f 

Article 8.—Engineers and gishte may beattached, 
if necessary, to city or prefectural Governments 
according to the Regulations relating to Ranks 
and Salaries of Engineers @ijutsukwan), within 
the limits of the setiled estimate of salaries of 
hannin officials. 

Article 9.— Governors 


nspectors, 
spectors in 














shall be generally under 
the guidance and superintendence of the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, but shall be under the 
control of the Minister of State for each Depart 
ment as to affairs which come within the province 
of that Department, and shall carry out laws and 
ordinances, as well as control administrative 
affairs of their offices. 

‘Article 10.—Governors shall issue city or prefec- 
tural ordinance applicable to all or a part of their 
province with regard to the administrative affairs 
of their office, by virtue of their official power or 
by special order, within the limits of laws or or: 
dinances. ‘The period for-the coming into force of 
city or prefectural ordinances shall be 7 days after 
the dateon which they are promulgated within the 
jurisdiction by the Oficial Gasette or other special 
means, except in cases where a date of enforce- 
ment is specially provided. In islands the period 
shall, however, be reckoned from the day following 
that on which they arrive at the office of a rural 
district. 

Article 11.—City or Prefectural ordinances may 
be annulled or suspended if the Minister of State 
for Home Affairs or other Minister having chief 
responsibility relative thereto consider them likely 
to injure the public interest, or to contiavene rules, 
or stibvert authority. 

Article 12,—Governors may, by letter to the 
commanders of military divisions (s/idan) or of 
head-quarters (ryodan), require the presence of 
troops if such be deemed necessary in case of an 
extraordinary and sudden cccurrence, ot for pro- 
tection. 

Article 13.—Governors shall control all officials 
under them, and report the faults or merils of of- 
ficials of sonin rank to the Minister of State for 
Home Affairs or the Minister of State having chief 
responsibility relative thereto, but shall deal accord- 
ing to their discretion with officials under hannin 
rank, 

Article 14.—Governors shall reprimand officials 
under them according to the provisions of laws and 
ordinances, and memorialize the Minister of State 

i the Minister of State having 
chief responsibility, in the case of cfiicials of sonin 
tank, but shall deal exclusively with officials under 
hanninvank, 


Article 15-—Governo 



































may reward officials of 
or under sonin rank who are specially meritorious, 
within the settled estimates of their office, and 
memorialize the Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
or the Minister of State having chief responsibility, 
as to officials of sonia rank and deal exclusively 
with officials under haunt rank. 

Article 16.-—Governors may if pecessary engage 
employes (yafoi-tn), within the settled amount of 
the financial estimate relating to the salaries of 
hannin officials. 

Article 17.—Governors may. establish bye-laws 
for disposing of the affairs of their offices. 

Article 18.—Secretaries shall discharge the duties 
of Governors in the absence of the latter. 

Article 19.—In cach local government there shall 
be a Governor's secretariat. 

Clerks and goku shall be attached to the Secret 
ariat of each Governor. 

Article 20.—The following affairs shall be dealt 
with in each Governor's Secretarial 

(1.) Affairs relating to the promotion, removal 

nd status (nibin) of officials. 
(2.) The receipt of documents (whetsuke). 

(3.) The custody of the seals of the city or pre- 

fectural government. 

(4.) Affairs relating to foreigners. 

Article 21.—The following offices shall be esta- 
Dlished:— 

Office for Home Affairs. 
Office for Police Affairs, 
Direct Tax Office. 
Indirect Tax Office. 
Prison: Office. 

Article 22.—The secretary, as chief of the office 
for Home Affairs, the chief of police, as chief of 
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the office for Police Affairs, the chief tax collector, 
as chief of the Direct and Indirect Tax Offi 
nd the superintendent of prisons (tengoku) as 
chief of the Prison Office, shall control officials 
under them according to. the orders of the Gover- 
nor and deal with the affairs eptrusted to them, 
Article 23.—The following four sections shall be 
attached to the office for Home Affairs, and their 
respective business shall be as follow: 











First Section, 

(4) Matters relating to meetings for the election 
of members, city or prefectural meetings, 
rural district meetings, municipality, town or 
village assemblies, meetings of public associa- 
tions and so forth. 

(2.) Matters relating to the internal economy of 
the municipality, town or village, city or pre- 
fectural taxes, and the Distress Relief Fund. 

(3.) All other matters in addition to the above 
which do not belong to another section. 

Seconp Section. 

(1) Matters relating to agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and works. 

(2,) Mattersrelating toGovernmentland and the 
purchase of land for public use (tochi shnyo). 

Turd Section. 

Matters relating to scholastic affairs, sanitation, 
military aflaits, shrines, and the census (Koseki). 
VourtH SECTION. 

(1) Matiers telating to the city or prefectural 
finances, 

(2.) Matters relating to the expenditure and re- 
ceipt of city or prefectural taxes, as well ag of 
the Distress Relief Fund. 

Anticle 24.—The Office for Police Affairs shall 
deal with affairs of higher and administrative 
police (gyoset-keisats). 

Auticle 25.—The Direct Tax Office shall deal 
h matters relating to the assessment (fukwa) of 
direct taxes; and he levying of taxes, as well as 
Ure cost of the same, 

‘The Indivect Tax Office shall deal with matters 
relating to the assessment of indirect taxes, and 
the punishment of offenders against the rules regu: 
lating the same 

Article 26.—The Prison 
affairs relating to prisons, 

Article 27.—Councillors shall give their opinion 
at the request of the Governor, and shall conduct 
discussions and prepare drafts of documents. 

‘They shall be appointed chiefs of sections in the 
Office for Home Affairs, or may assist in the 
business of any office or section temporarily, in 
accordance with the orders of the Governor. 

Article 28.—Zokw shall be appointed chiefs of 
sections of the Office for Home Affairs, except 
where councillors hold such posts as additional 
appointinents, 

Article 29.—The Governor shall settle the divi 
sional sections of the affairs of the Office, for Police 
Affairs, the Direct and Indirect ‘Tax Offices and 
the Pcison Office, and report the same to the 
Minister of State having chiefresponsibility relative 
thereto. 

Article 30.—If there should arise temporary 
business in addition to that provided for in the 
preceding articles, Governors shall, according to 
their own convenience, decide the office or section 
which shall deal with the same. 

Article 31.—Zoku shall be attached to sections of 
the Division for Home Affairs as well as the Gover- 
nor’s Secretariat, and shall transact miscellaneous 
business according to the orders of their superiors. 

Article 32.—Police Inspectors (Aeibi) shall con- 
duct business relating to police, and have charge 
of the police constables (junsa) under them, 
according to the orders of their superiors. 

Article 33.—Zoku engaged in connection with 

taxation shall be attached to the sections of the 
Direct and Indirect ‘Tax Offices, and shall deat 
with miscellaneous affairs, according to the orders 
of their superiors. 
Article 34.—Clerks of prisons shall deal with 
iscellaneous affairs according to the orders of the 
Superintendents of Prisons (fengoku). In the 
absence of a Superintendent the head clerk shall 
represent him according to the orders of the 
Governor. 

Atticle 35.—Chief Inspectors of Prisons (Kan- 
shucho) shall visit and inspect prisons and control 
and give orders to inspectors of prisons (Kan- 
shu), according to the orders of superintendents 
of prisons. 

_ Aiticle 36.—Police Stations shall be established 
in each rutal district and municipality, and branch 
police stations shall be established at various other 
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| points within the jurisdiction, 


‘ablished 





Two or more police stations may be e 





in the municipalities of Kyoto and Osaka with 
the permission of the Minister of State for Home 
Affats, and the chief of police shall make appoint 
ments to the office of chief of a police station or of a 
branch police station 

Article 37.—Regulations relating to. police in- 
spectors and inspectors of prisons shall be specialiy 
decided. 

Article 38.—Direct and Indirect Tax Branch 
Offices shall be opened where necessary in cities 
nd Prefectures. ‘The Minister of State for Finance 
shall decide their distribution, as well as the Lour 
daries of their jurisdiction. 

Article 39.—Zoku engaged in connection with 
‘Taxation may be appointed Chiefs of Direct and 
Indirect Tax Offices. 

Article 40.—Prison surgeons and instructors shalt 
be appointed and treated as hannin officials. Ther 
settled number shall be decided by the Governor, 
who shall obtain the sanction of the Minister of 
State for Home Affai 

Atticle 41.—Matters relating to the police and 
prison administration of the City of Tokyo shall be 
dealt with in accordance with the Organisation of 
the Metropolitan Police Board. 

Article 42.—The following officials shall be esta- 
Dlished in each rural district: 
A tural district chief and rural district clerks. 

Article 43.—The chief of a rural district shall be 
below gid sonin rank, 

Article 44.—Cleiks of rural districts shall be 
hannin, and their settled number shall be decided 
by the Governor, who shall obtain the permisions 
of the Minister of State for Home Affairs. 

Article 45.—Chiels of rural districts shall en- 
force laws and ordinances within their districts 
and control the administrative affaus of the 
same, in accordance with the guidance and cou- 
trol of the Governors, 

Article 46.—Chiefs of rural districts may carry 
out, at their own discretion, matters specially eri- 
tasted to them by Governors or entrusted to 
them by laws and ordinances. 

Atticle 47.—Chiefs of rural districts shall control 
the headmen of towns and villages in their districts 
as to administrative matters, and superintend 
them as Lo their conmmon affairs. 

Aiticle 48 —Chiets of rural districts shall report 
to Governors the appointment and removal cf 
clerks of rural districts. 

Atticle 49.—Chiefs of rural districts may issue 
police regulations as to matlers entrusted to then 
by laws and ordinances, or by Governors. Seven 
days after the day on which such regulations are 
promulgated by usual or special means, they: stall 
come into force, except in the case of those the date 
of enforcement of which is specially mentioned. 

Atticle 50,.—Ihe police regulations of tural 
districts nay be annulled or suspended if a 
Governor, or the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, or the Minister having chief sesponsibiiity, 
shall consider them to be injurious to the public 
interest, against former regulations, or subversive 
of authority (Kengen). 

Article §1.—Clerks of rural districts shall con. 
duct miscellaneous business accor ding to the orders 
of chiefs of rural districts. 

Tf the chief of a rual disuict is absent, the head 
clerk of such district shall represent him accordir 
to the orders of the Governor. 

Atticle 52.—Insular offices shall be specially 
established in islands as provided for Tmperial 
Ordinance. 

Article 53-—The officials of an insular office shall 
be as follow 

Superintendent (Zoshi). 

Clerks. 

Article 54.—The superintendent shall be Lelow 
and class soni tank, 

Article §5.—Clerks shall be hannin, and theie 
settled number shall be decided by the Governer 
within the setiled number of hannin officials of the 
city or prefecture, 

Auticle 56.—The superintendent shall dispose 
of the administrative affairs of the island accord- 
ing to the guidance and superintendence of the 
Governor, and may deal with matters entrusted to 
him by the Governor, 

Article 57.—The superintendent may issue police 
regulations according to Aiticle 49. Article 50 
shall be applied to the police regulations mentioned 
in the last paragraph, 

Artie 58.—The superintendent shall report to 
the Governor the appointment and removal of 
clerks under him. 

Article 59.—The superintendent shall as to ad- 
ministrative affairs control officials of towns and 
villages within his jurisdiction 

Article 60.—Cletles shall deal with miscellaneous 
affairs according to the orders of their superin- 
tendent. 

If the superintendent of an insular office is 
absent, the head clerk of the office shall represent 
him according to the orders of the Governor. 
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FUNERAL OF MR. EDWARD 
MORRISS. 
ty 

Late yesterday afternoon the remains of Mr. 
Edward Motriss, the Yokohama manager of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
were interred in the General Cemetery, in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of mourners comprising all the 
leading business men of different nationalities in 
the Settlement. 

Out of respect for the memory of the de- 
ceased gentleman, the banks in town closed at 
tiffin time, and practically the chief business 
houses did the same. coffin was conveyed 
at four o'clock from the residence of the family 
at No. 119, Bluff, to Christ Church, where a 
service was performed by Rev. Mr. Irwine, 
who was assisted by Rev. L. B, Cholmondeley, 
the musical share being rendered at the organ by 
Mr. Chope. At the close of an unusually impres 
sive service, Mr. Irwine said it was not necessary 
for him to speak to his heavers at any great length 
concerning the character or life of the lamented 
friend whose funeral service they were celebrating. 
Nor was it necessary to select any special 
words to form the text of the few remarks he 
should speak regarding the deceased gentleman. 
The text was here, in themselves. No further 
indication was needed of the varied links by which 
Edward Morriss was united to this Settlement. 
In some respects his death was of ai unnsual 
nature, different from that of many of the friends 
whom they had had to mourn from time to time, 
in the many years the Settlement had existed. Be- 
cause it was one of those rare instances where the 
father of a family, surrounded by that family and 
leaving them for the miost patt grown up to man: 
hood and womanhood, was taken away here at his 
very post, and with that family around to witness 
and to mourn for his death, For most of us 
there was asad place in the corner of our hearts, 
A father or mother had passed away far distant 
from us, though not forgotten, Yet to some it 
was merciful that distance did intervene at times, 
because for strong and deep natures to see pass: 
ing away from their very midst the prop and the 
staff of the household was a grief which only those 
who have experienced can understand. “It was 
not because Edward Morriss represented in this 
community the commercial heart of the place 
was not because as they knew he was a 
who did with all his might whatsoever his hand 
found to do, and was respected by all classes of 
business men with whom he had to deal, as 
a business man who thoroughly _ understood 
his work; or because before the hand of sick. 
ness was laid upon him and while strength 
and energy were still his, he was known by his 
staff for his capacity and insight, and for his 
special adaptation to his particular bianch, It was 
because the family by which he was surrounded 
were here among them to-day; and he would go 
farther and say that the influence of that English 
home had been felt widely and deeply by the 
little community to which they belonged ; that the 
spirit which it breathed of affection and. dutiful- 
ness, of love and care from the parent to the child, 
and of kindliness and many little deeds which were 
known to many here—these were the things which 
more than any effect of his position here caused 
them to show their grief and sorrow and sympathy 
that he should have been taken away from among 
them as he had been. Nay, more. They had 
seen his sons growing up to manhood ; they could 
recollect the luss of his dear son at home, and 
remember what the deceased gentleman. then 
passed through. ‘They saw the sons rising up 
lo manhood and entering business here and in 
the sister port, and they saw a daughter who 
united them to the capital by new and lued 
ties, They could not over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the steady, dilligent, kindly life and 
the high principle that existed in that house. 
hold, Therefore they would, he knew, join with 
him in praying earnestly from their hearts, and in 
wishing most deeply and strongly, that God would 
be boththe Father of the fatherless and the God of 
the widow, and that his blessing would rest_upon 
hen. 

Att the conclusion of the service the coffin, which 
had hitherto rested in the chancel, was conveyed 
to the hearse, the strains of the Dead March in 
Saul” echoing through the chutch as the mourn- 
ers quilted the building, Mr. E, Morrissand Mr. 
P. Morris, sons of the deceased gentleman, were 
the chief mourners, and the pall was borne by 
the following gentlemen :—Messrs, M. Kirkwood, 
son-in-law of the deceased; G. W. Butt, manager 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor 
poration, Kobe; Alex Center, agent, Pacific Mail 
and O. & O. Steamship Cos.; N. J. Hannen, 
Judge of H.B.M. Court for Japan; Dr. Wheeler, 
Dr. Baelz, Messrs. J. P. Mollison, W. R. Ben- 
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nett, No P. Kingdon, R. Johnstone, A. H. 
Dare, Hongkong” and Shanghai Bank; and 
‘T. B. Glover, The members ot the Chamber of 





Commerce attended in a body, having resolved 





on this method of showing their high esteem 
for the dead; the staffs of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank and the other foreign 


banks of the Settlement attended and 
near the coffin. A striking feature of the fu 
ral was due to the circumstance that many 
persons carried wreathes, of which there must 
have been over half a hundred, some of the great- 
est beauty both in colour-harmony and design. 
Among those who walked to the cemetery alter 
the hearse were the Belgian Minister, the Hon. 
the Master of Napier, Messis. F. Walkinshaw, 
Donald Fraser, J. A. Jeffrey, C. H. Wilson, C. 


walked 

















H. Balfour, J.T! Boag, J. Rickett, Macpherson, 
Captain Wilson Walker, Messi, A. Schultz, N. 
F, Smith, A, O. Gay, G. H. Alcock, C. L. Ander- 








son, J.T. Griffin, J. Mendelson, J. Ph. von Hemert, 
W. J. Kenny, B. Gillett, W.G. Bayne, F. H. 
Trevethick, H. C. Piggott, O. Keil, Geo. Sale, 
Paymaster Macdonald, U.S.N., De, Hali, Messrs. 
FE. H. James, RL N. St, John, A. F, Macnab, De. 






























Tripler, Messrs, A. Brent, J. W. Cruickshank, Ry 
A. Wylie, W. B. Walter, A. C. Read, Gower 
Robinson, V. Blad, E. B. Jones, E. B, Watson, 
C. J. Some, W. Aitchison, A. L. Robinson, 


Professor J. Milne, Messrs 
Walford, W. D. Edwards, J. Conder, J. A. 
Eraser, O. Reimers, Pereira, F. A. Satow, Captain 
Bouyonin, Messrs, Wilkin, J. D. Hutchison, Mar- 
quis Nembrini-Gonzaga, &é. 

On reaching the cemetery, which was entered 
fiom the lower gate, the coffin was carried by 
the pall beaters up the hillside to the grave, 
which had been dug close to the upper fence 
of the inclosure, At the side of the grave 
a short service was read by Rev. Mr. liwine, alter 
which the coffin was lowered to its last resting 
place, The grave was completely covered by 
the wreaths brought by mourners, Among these 
were offerings from the Chamber of Cominerce, 
Mr, Thomas Jackson, manager of the Bauk at 
Hongkong ; the staff of the Bank at Yokohama, the 
Bank staff at Hyogo, the Yokohama Cricket and 
Athletic Club; the First National Bank; the boys 
aud coolies of the Bank, and the Chinese shvoffs 
also sent weaths, and among others who sent simi 

tokens were Me. Kirkwood, Mr. and Mes. H. 
Steele, Mr. alkinshaw, Mr. W. G. Bayne, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Watson, Madame Neyt, 
M. and_Mdme. E. Blanc, Mr. J. D. Hutchison, 
Mr. A. Center, &e. 


Lowder, A. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ig 
‘THE BRITISH CONSUL AND BRITISH 
MARRIAGES. 


To THe Eprror ov THE “JAPAN Mart? 

Siz,—In to-day’s Mail you say that if a British 
subject wishes to matry a Japanese woman ac- 
cording to the forms prescribed by British law 
the assistance of the Consul is of course indispen- 
sable.” Allow me to point out that this is an 
error. A British subject may be martied by the 
clergyman without the intervention, or even the 
knowledge, of his Consul; and sucha marriage is 
registered in London, and is as valid legally as if it 
were performed in a church there. 

Lam Sir, your obedient servant, 


CHURCHMAN. 





October 29th, 1890. 

{We referred to the civil ceremony orly. ‘The religious cere- 
‘mony is quite another affair, and had no connection with the 
subject under discussion.—Eo.J.M.] 





RAILWAY MANAGEMENT IN JAPAN. 


To THe Epiror or tHe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,-—As one’s experience of railway manage. 
ment in Japan increases, the (elicity of Professor 
Chamberlain's phrase “ muddle-pated folk when it 
comes to matters of business ” strikes even the most 
frendly foreigner. A month would seem sufficient 
time for a change in train service to get itself 
vegistered on the bulletin boards at the chief rail- 
way stations. But the time table, English at 
least, at Shimbashi continues to assure foreigners 
that ‘connection is made at Takasaki for Yoko- 
gawa by the train leaving Shimbashi at 8.10 
a.m, though no train has left at that houe for a 
month atleast, the present time being 7.30 a.m. 
With the station timetable wrong it “is not 
surprising that the daily newspapers of Tokyo, 
Japanese, go on assuring their readers that the 
train leaves at 8.10. 

Really it is not amusing even when one 
is told in the most “good-natured, artistic”? 
fashion that the train has gone forly minutes 























previous while the lime-table still insists that 

eaily breakfast and hurried departure were uo! 

vain, Itis not too much to ask that official time- 

tables tell the public when trains go, instead of 

contenting themselves with ancient history. 
Yours, &C.y BELATED, 
October gist, 1890. 














CHRISTIANITY. 
‘To Tue Epiror or THe “Japan Matt.” 

Sin,—As the age goes on fiom year to year, all 
new discoveries and inventions seem to be more or 
less pointed at Christianity, It has been proved 
over and over again, by deep, thorough and leng- 
thened study that there is nothing in science which 
can in any way larnish the veracity of scriptune, 
but on the contrary, it establishes every woid 
which God has uttered in connection with the 
formation of the earth. Attacks are generelly 
made by those who have scarce passed the thres- 
hold of science; just as a young man at home, 
having made the deat step toward a public school 
teacher, dangles his gold washed watch chain, but 
finds after a tew years rubbing that the brass ap- 
pears. God’s word has withstood the scorn atid 
worldly wisdom of centuries, and sits today en- 
throned as the Light” giving power challenging 
dispute. 

Chvistianity holds that the Bible, from the 
first word in Genesis to the last word in Reve- 
lation is the inspired Word of God—not a part 
here and there according to the tancies of men, 
but every word as given by the Prophets and 
Apostles under the power of the Holy Ghost. If 
the Bible, i foto, be not the Word of God, who 
will take upon himself thr responsibility of deciding: 
what part or parts are genuine and what spurious ? 
A certain sect tells us to reject all passages that 
telate to the Blood of Jesus Christ, Ged’s Son 
cleansing us from all sin} as they cannot bear the 
thought of innocent blood being spilt to save the 
guilty. If you take your Bible and cut out from 
it the “Blood” passages you have nothing but a 
useless tater left—no cleansing, no peace, no 
calm ina dying hour, no coming King, no resur- 
rection, no Glory. Christianity cannot live if this 
part of the Word be not reliable. When itis 
argued that the doctrines of this so-called Chris- 
tian sect just suit the natural mind, no blacker 
mark could be scored against it. Anything and 
every thing that falls in line with man in his 
natural condition before God is only a house 
built upon the sand which must. irretrievably 
perish before the storm, or a bubble which will 
burst under examination, Man naturally is a lost 
sinner and needs a salvation to deliver him from 
perishing, man isa “ Broad Way” traveller and 
must be arrested or he shall enter destruction by 
the Broad Gate.” 

Another voice is now heard in Japan saying 
that Christ is not divine. The band, sect, or com- 
pany from which this voice proceeds, by such a 
pernicious doctrine are endeavoring to lead those 
who lave professed faith in our Blessed Redeemer 
away from the simplicity which is in Christ. ‘This 
sect deny the fact that Christ is divine and yet call 
themselves Christians. Most extraordinary ! Can 
there be such a thing as Christianity, in its true 
significance if Christ be not divine? Most em- 
phatically we answer, no. Without the Blood of 
Christ Christianity cannot live, and without the 
divinity of Christ Christianity must be thrown into 
the same category as Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Shintoism, &c. Christ never could have atoned 
for the lost if He be not divine. ‘Without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness,—God 
manifest in the flesh.” 

Again, Christ, when on earth claimed that He 
was divine, and the Apostles hold, in their writ 
ings, to the same truth, Christ said:—"T and 
my Father are one,” ‘Before Abraham was I 
am,” “All power Is given into me in heaven and 
in earth.” “1 adjure thee by the living God,” 
said the high priest, ‘that thou tell me whether 
thou be the Christ the Son of God.” * Jesus saith 
unto him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto 
you hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting 
upon the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven” If such utterances be not from 
a divine person they are nothing short of blas- 
phemy. Scores of passages can be quoted, pro- 
ving, if they mean or prove anything, that Christ 
is divine. Now fancy a sect thal profess to be 
Christian—followers of Christ—and yet deny that 
which Christ constantly claimed himself tobe. Nay 
more, if Christ be not divine, this so-called sect 
have for their leader the greatest imposter the 
world has ever heard of or seen. ‘They may try to 
explain away, reject, or alter the Word to suit their 
own notions, but if the Bible can be treated in this 
way, the quicker we abandon the whole thing the 
better. 

All who hold such views, whatever else they may 
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be, whatever they may seek to do, are not within 
the Christian Church. ‘This we say from the 
authority of God’s Word, * Every spirit that con- 
fesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God.” Here we have, “God manifest in 
the flesh” pure and simple. [tis an utter impos 


sibility to be a Christian—a follower of Cheist, 
redeemed from the curse of the law, and to deny the 


cleansing power of the Blood or the divinity of 
Christ, “All such sects are not plantings of the 
Lord and will be rooted up—they are blind leaders 
of the blind and shall fall into the ditch—sad and 
deplorable end, yet awfully true. 

Such views may be stigmatized as “old” and 
“not according to the spirit of the age.” Most 
heartily do we admit this, and at (he same time 
rejoice that we hold to the ‘fold time religion.” 
We believe in development and advancement 
in Christianity, but not developing out of it. 
There is a great deal of useless controversy con- 
cerning science and relig Many supposed 
scientific darts shot at Chiistianity are only the 
“crackling of thorns under a pot,” soon to result 
in smoke and ashes by their own energies. These 
Christian forms are without power—saving and 
uplifting power—and are only the latest of the 
devil’s devices to delude and destroy, and should 
be treated as such. Many of these attacks upon 
Christianity and also pretences at being Christian 
should be dealt with on Solomon’s plan : “ Answer 
not a fool according to his folly lest thou also be 
like him. Answer not a fool according to his folly 
lest he be wise in his own conceist.” These are not 
contradictory ptopositions, but two sides of the 
one case with reasons for each. Acting thus, and 
at the same time clinging fast in life and teaching 
to the Word will carry God's children safely over 
many difficulties. 

Yours, &c., 

October 25th, 1890. 
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A DISCLAIMER. 


‘o THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ JAPAN MatL.”” 

Ste,—With reference to your remarks about me 
in your note on the Yokohama Local Press in your 
isshe of the grst ult., kindly allow me to make an 
explanation about the phraseology of the letter 
you quote from the Nichi Nichi. One of my 
Students called my attention to the paragraph in 
that journal alleging that Iwas to become editor 
of the Fapan Herald. As this was the very first 
I had “ever heard of the matter, I naturally au- 
thorized him to contradict the statement at once. 
The letter the Nichi Nichi was penned by him, 
and the first time T saw it was in the issue of that 
paper of the day following. Of course L admit that 
T ought to have seen his note before publication, 
but it so happened that Iwas called off elsewhere 
on important. business and had no opportunity of 
doing so. Iregret that the word “reputation” 
was employed,—with respect to that your remarks 
are quite pertinent and proper; an old pressman 
has no earthly reason to be ashamed of his pro- 
fession. It is certainly news to me to learn that 
“for several days it has been matter of common 
talle that Mr. Murdoch was likely to be the new 
editor of the Fapan Herald.” So far from being 
at all approached on the matter by any one in- 
terested, I could not at fist make out precisely 
what my informant was talking about. The other 
observations in your note call for no special notice. 


Lam, etc, 














JAS. MURDOCH. 
Tokyo, November 1st, 1890. 








YAPAN AND THE CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 
+ 
The following speech was delivered lately by 
Mr, Kuki before a large meeting of artists, ex- 
hibitors, and officials of the Educational Depart- 
ment at Mukojma :— 


Gextiemen,—I wish to take this opportunity 
to express our gratitude to Mr. Goward for visit- 
ing our Exhibition, and at the same time for the 
detailed speech that he has just delivered. Al- 
though he modestly refrained (10m expressing cti- 
ticism as to the exhibits in connection with our 
exhibition, I hope there may be an opportunity 
for his doing so, for any criticism coming from such 
an accomplished stranger as our guest will be pro- 
fiiable to you. As to the World’s Columbian 
position which he represents, he spoke in detail 5 
but from the middle part of his speech, T feel that 
his modesty prevented hin from sufficiently en- 
larging upon the magnitude of the interests which 
the United States have for us. T therefore beg 
to Wespass upon your attention to show that from 
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every point of view there are reasons why our 
people must make extraordiary efforts in’ cox 
nection with the Woild’s Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, Since I first heard of the exposition, Lhave 
used every occasion to impress upon bath the 
Government and the people, and on all persou 
whom I considered to be telated in any way to 
the necessity of making a special endeavour at this 
time. [Lis needless to say that since Mr, Goward’s 
arrival, my interest in the matter has been re- 
doubled. Since the time when Commodore Perry 
came here, the conditions of our country have 














rapidly changed, the tide of events has turned to 
progress; and a constitutional representative 
government is now to be established. ‘These 





facts, it may be, are not now worth mentior 
Throughout these various changes, the feeling 
that Japan and the United States are sister 
countries, with friendly relations, is prevalent on 
both sides and has never been changed, Many 
difficulties have occurred; but the friendship 
between Japan and the United States has not 
once heen interrupted. Before I proceed to 
slate actual proofs of the friendliness and warm 
feelings of the United States, I wish to call to 
your remembrance the name of Mr. Harris, the 
Minister of the United States, who did his utmost 
in behalf of Japan after Commodore Perry. “He 
came when the country was in a difficult position. 
‘The famous Mr. Seward was then Secretary of State. 
It seems that Mr. Harris’s friendly intercourse 
with our country gave to his people at home, who 
naturally could not know the condition of Japan, 
a feeling of impatience, for Mr. Seward” often 
urged and instructed him to decide on arbitrary 
measures. He nevertheless insisted on his course 
in the face of the higher authorities. Much is due 
to his influence that Japan did not venture in dan- 
gerous waters and was gradually able to lay the 
foundation of our present system. We must never 
forget this friend, ‘The evidences that the United 
States have always preceded any other nation in 
giving friendly recognition to Japan in regard to 
diplomatic and economical questions are many. 
To quote important instances: the re-payment of 
the Shimonoseki indemnity was an act which fi 


























s 
no parallel in the history of other nations. The 
treaty of extradition made during my stay in 


Washington, obviously showing the recognition 
of mutual independence and of our judicial auto- 
homy, is a new event since the opening of Japan. 
We often hear complimentary phrases and polite 
expressions in diplomatic circles, but_ nothing 
similar to this case where in teality Japan is 
treated on terms of perfect equality With the 
civilized nations of the West. Indeed, the articles 
of the treaty are far more special than those of 
the treaties that were made between the United 
States and other European Powers. Moreover, 
as to the revision of our treaty, the United 
States appears never to hesitate, if the condition 
of Japan seems to warrant a new treaty. And 
foriunately our people seem to be fully sensible of 
the friendship of the United States. Of the many 
foreign victims of conservative frenzy, only ove 
American was sacrificed during the present transi- 
tion when stubborn, vagrant Japanese wandered 
here and there cutting people down like melons. 
Further, think of the actual commercial relations 
between Japan and the United States. Raw silk, 
tea, fine art objects, miscellaneous goods, and 
grain, etc, are principally exported to the United 
States. According to recent returus, the Ame: 
cans import over 20,000,000 yen of Japanese goods, 
while we import only about” 5,000,000 yer of their 
goods. The case is reversed with the Europeans, 
whose exports exceed their demand for our goods 
This is owing to the generosity of the Americans, 
and to the fact that they have such a good 
market in Europe, and that they have no time to 
endeavour to carry away the money of such a 
country as our own, Specially in recent years 
the increase of their wealth was phenomenally 
rapid, and in the short interval of ten years, this 
increase has enabled them to take the first rank 
in the world. When I was in the United States 
in 1884, I noted their wonderful progress since I 
had passed through in 1872, Swill more, the pro- 
gressive changes in Chicago, where the Great 
Exposition is to be, and” the inland States, 
Nevada, Oregon, California, etc., has been almost 
beyond conception, At the French International 
Exposition of 1878 there were more than 50 
Japanese merchants, and they used to say that 
the English bought articles that cost 10,000 yen 
alter looking twice, the French five times, the 
Germans ten times, but the Americans only once. 
Tn short this is effected by the wealth of the 
United States as well as the generosity of the 
people. Indeed, the richness of their Soil is a 
natural blessing. They, living far from other 
powerful nations, are seldom interfered with, It 
1s well that they continue 10 observe the prin- 






































ciple of the Washington and Monroe doctrines + 


“ We do not attack others nor let then attack ous 
own.” This principle being in fact suitable to the 
national policy, they are naturally on as good terms 
with small weal nations or newly civilized nations 
as with powerful uations, and thus it is by no 
means accidental that they should have the re- 
spect of all. International laws are thought to be 
binding on all the nations, but they are not quite 
recognised by any but the Ametican nation. Tt 
may be seen by this that the Americans have such 
power that other nations cannot imitate them. 
In case of international dispute no European 
nation could offer to act as umpire, before it 
had thoroughly considered the result of ils arbitra- 
tion as well as the situation of its own tersitury. 
But on the contrary, the American nation can 
at once arbitrate without the least considera 
tion for its own safely, An example is the late war 
between China and France. Those, therefore, who 
opened our country to foreign intercourse are 
Americans; they ate particularly friendly with our 
peeple, and it is by the feeling between sister 
countries that their friendship to our people is so 
different from that to other new nations. The 
United States, therefore, being a friendly country, 
our people have the duty as well as the obligation 
of doing their best for the World's Columbian 
Exposition, in addition to the historical fact, spoken 
of by Mr. Goward, that Japan was the cause of 
Christopher Columbus’ discovery of America. As 
most of those present here ‘are distinguished 
artists, Ewill lay before you a few thoughts about 
art exhibits, In all civilized countries, fashion is 
very changeable. It occasionally happens that 
women’s dress is three or four times changed by 
fashion during one season. The best kinds of 
straw hats exported from our country many years 
ago were al first much in demand at between 2} 
and 3 dollars; but three or four years alter wards, 
the price falling to forty or filty cents, they were 
heaped together with rubbish in the corners of shops. 
Ivis practically impossible that our people can 
compete with Europeans so long as we continue to 
occupy a lower position in respect of improved 
methods. Look at the state of the telegraphs, 
posts, and means of transportation gener 
which are the most useful instruments of compe: 
tion for trade purposes, and you will find that 
Japan has nearly ten times as much loss of time 
and expense as Europe. For this reason also it is 
impossible that our people can compete with Euro- 
peans, What, then must they do?) The fine arts 
of Japan cannot of course be compaied with those 
of Greece, but judging from their special charac- 
teristics, we may see that they have in some points 
been thought worthy of comparison with Grecian 
standards. Until recent years our ancient art 
objects were secretly shut up in Buddhist shines, 
and to say nothing of foreigners, even Japanese 
were not able to examine them. On that account 
there were many things practically_unknown to 
Japanese as well as to foreigners. But in recent 
years, with the assistance of a lew American gentle- 
men, minute examination of our art Weasures has 
been made and we have seen that the value of our 
ancient art’ was more than we had imagined. If 
these hitherto concealed products of our ancient 
art be exposed to the world at large, we firmly be- 
lieve that impartial Americans will hesitate to say 
that they are not worthy to be compared with those 
of Greece. Encouraged by this exalted and hope- 
ful gift of the ancients, and brought up in this 
beautiful atmosphere, you have already the basis 
of literary ability as well as of art, How happy 
then is the opportunity that has arrived for you to 
raise your standard in the United States, directing 
your attempts towards making the art of Meiji the 
brightest page in the art records of Japan. If you 
fortunately accomplish this object by such great 
efforts, and if you succeed in making the fine art of 
Japan esteemed by your friends the Americans, as 
equal to those of Greece or Fiance,younced io longer 
be compelled to engage in impossible competition. 
And you may expect to stand in such a position as 
will enable you to control fashion to some extent, 
‘The distinguished gentlemen who ate present 
here have only just enough time to design thew 
work for the Columbian Expositios 
not lose this opportunity. They must determine to 
pay for the fuiendship of the United States, and 
also add to the gloty of our country by miaking 
greatefforts, [have mentioned that the American 
people are extremely friendly toour nation,and have 
also referred to the recip: ocal feeling existing among 
our people. ‘The World's Columbian Exposition is 
aA great opportunity to express this feeling. The 
exhibition will be a great advertisement for our 
future commercial . Gentlemen, is this 
not a great opportunity to exert ourselves? This 
evening, Lam here at the kindly invitation of Me. 
Okakura, and having howd Mr. Goward’s speech 
Twish to again thank him for bis trouble and also 
tolay my mind before you. As to the details of 
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the exhibits I hope to speak mote fully herealter. 
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A NIGHT ON DEADMAN'S ISLAND. 
pe 
During the summer of 1878 I was employed 
on board of a schooner belonging to a Russian. 
American firm in Vladivostock extensively e 
gaged in the business of collecting and curing 
seaweed on the island of Saghalien, where they 
had several large stations, employing quite an 
army of Russians, Chinese, and Ainos, During 
the summer we made regnlar voyages between 
Viadivostock and Chirikov Bay, where the largest 
depot was situated, and whence we returned deeply 
laden with seaweed ready for the market. Oc 
casionally we brought over a number of Chinese 
coolies (0 relieve the time-expired men, and some. 
times a Russian official or a clerk fiom the offi 
in Viadivostock would take a passage with us; in 
fact, we carried passengers every lip, as our 
schooner was the only means of communication 
hetween the mainland and that part of Saghalien 
where we taded. We generally had. several 
days? detention in Chirikov every voyage, and 
took the opportunity (o make short excursions 
into the interior, hunting in the wild and thickly 
wooded country around the bay. There were 
three Europeans aft, the captain, mate, and 
second mate, and six half-bred Russian sailors 
forward, and an these expeditions two Euro. 
peans and two sailors usually made up the party, 
On the particular voyage to which I refer we had 
two passengers, neitler of whom were in any way 
connected with our business, but both) were 
fond of sport and adventure, and not afraid to 
ough it. Ewill call one of them Smith and the other 
Brown, As usual, we had several days’ leisure 
after the stores fur the settlements were discharged, 
and then a hunting trip to extend outside Cape 
Zivteo, the southernmost point of the bay, was 
unanimously decided on; the captain, myself, and 
the wo passengers to constitute the party, with two 
of the sailors to pull the boat. At daylight the 
next morning we left the vessel ; and in a light land 
breeze we soon reached the beach. Our armament 
consisted of four repeating rifles and two shot 
guns, and we considered ourselves able to cope 
with any number of bears or wolves, the only 
dangerous animals on the island. It was really 
a splendid day for such an expedition; not a 
cloud in the sky, a roseate tint on the eastern 
horizon blending with gold where the morning 
sun just appeared above the water line. We 
started together, but before long we had separated, 
each one going his own way, having arranged to 
rendezvous about four o’clock on the beach. Our 
day’s sport produced one deer, two land otters, and 
several foxes, each avimal with an adventure at- 
tached to it of course; and Smith had seen the 
tracks of a large bear on the sandy shore inside 
of the cape, and as he wanted all of us to par- 
ticipate in the search for it, he had considerately 


















































left the animal alone and returned for our 
cSopetation, It was rather late in the day to 
begin bear hunting, so we determined to pull 


around the cape and land on a small island inside 
the point and there pitch our tent for the night, 
The evening was calm; a light haze had set in, 
but not enough to obscure anything within a mile 
or so. The Tittle island, as we approached it, ap- 
peared on the water like a veritable gem, a green 
bower floating in the sea, a vision of unsurpassed 
loveliness. We landed on one side where the 
vegetation grew down to high water mark in rank 
profusion, What a lovely spot!” exclaimed 
Brown, as he kept his seat after the boat had 
touched the shingly beach, with his eyes riveted 
on the island. ‘ What a lovely spot to catch the 
ague in !?? remarked the more practical Smith, as 
he jumped ashore, We carried the boat well up 
among the bushes, and while the sailors were 
gathering wood and starting a fire the rest of us 
busied ourselves with rigging up the tent on a 
slightly elevated plateau in the middle of the 
island. ‘Lhe fire was lit outside one end of it, and 
the coffee pot was soan on, and the venison steals 
broiling. We collected a large heap of grass, over 
which we spread sails and blanke(s, and made 
ourselves comfortable for the night. While supper 
was preparing we walked down to the water, in 
which we all had a plunge which greatly refreshed 
us after the day’s fatigue. Supper over, we threw 
averselves on our improvised couches, lit our pipes, 
and related our respective adventures during the 
day. ‘The night was dark, but the stars twinkled 
with unusual brilliance. Everything was. still 
around us; nota leaf stirred in the surrounding 
trees, ‘The cuckoo’s cry could be heard from the 
neighbouring shore, whence also an occasional 
yelp or howl sounded shrilly in the stillness, Our 
voices gradually ceased as we succumbed to the 
unnatural quiet around us, and we laid silently 
gazing at the countless known and unknown 

















bodies performing the functions allotted to them 
by their creator. One of the sailors had just re- 
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plenished the expiring fire with several billets of 
wood, and had retired to his nest in a corner of the 
tent, when suddenly a strong puff of icy cold wind 
swept over us and almost lifted the text bodily up, 
tearing the fastenings adrift and maling a general 
wreck of it. [twas ‘over in a moment, and then 
everything was as still as before. We had to get 
up and secure the text, and collect our apparel 
which had been sent flying in all directions, 
“ That’s a white squall,” said the captain, showing 
off his nautical knowledge. « Somebody is walk- 
ing over my grave,” said Brown, wrapping him- 
self upin a blanket, shivering. ‘The same cold, 
disagreeable feeling passed through all of us, and 
we were to muffle ourselves in the blankets aud 
retire inside the tent. The fire, which had also 
been scattered, was gathered together and soon 
blazed up again, throwing a cheerful light over the 
interior. Twas just beginning to doze, when a 
loud “whiz” started me up into a sitting posture, 
—the tent was full of smoke and not a vestige was 
left of the just now so brightly burning fre. What 
had happened? We called up the sailors and told 
them to.start the fire afresh, but after several 
attempts they had to give it up, as all the wood 
had apparently been thoroughly drenched in water 
nd would not ignite. The captain called them 
set of fools, and got up himself to light it, but as 
he was groping about in the dark a sudden push 
from behind sent him spinning on top of the black 
and sodden embers, He naturally imagined that 
one of us had played him this trick, and gave vent 
to his indignation, in the midst of which another 
thrust sent hint on top of us, which effectually 
silenced him for the time. We advised him to 
getunder the blankets, but just as he was cover. 
ing himself the blanket was pulled out of his hands 
and thrown over to the other side of the text; at 
the same time I felt a poke in my ribs from 
beneath, as if somebody was shoving a stick up 
through the grass on which Twas lying. Smith 
and Brown were accusing each other of pinching, 
while the two sailors had an altercation between 
themselves in their corner, We shouted ingniries 
in half a dozen languages, but no response was 
made, the cuckoo continuing to utter his plaint 

cry from the clump of trees nearest us on the main 
island. We huddled together after this, though 
sleep was out of the question, for a while at least, 
and pipes were again lit, We were not troubled 
any more and, our courage rising, jest followed jest, 
as we arrived at the conclusion that the affair re. 
sulted from natural causes. Finally Smith, who 
hada fine voice struck up “ John Brown’s body,” 
and we all joined in the chorus; little imagining 
how appropriate that song was in the place we 
were camping, After another song had been 
sung we proposed to lay down again when Brown, 






































looking at his watch, said it was midnight, 
“Now,” quoted Smith, “is the witching hour of 
night, when graveyards yawn... . he had 


got that far when the tent collapsed, enveloping 
us in its folds, while the same icy blast swept over 
us.as before. It was with some difficulty we ex- 
tricated ourselves, and emerged in the open and 
looked aboutus. Nothing could be seen,—all was 
still and calm! “Served us right for quoting 
scripture in this place,” muttered the captain, in 
an angry tone to Smith. “Tt was not scrip 
ture!” he replied. “Yes, it was, and it was 
really uncalled for,” insisted the captain. T sug- 
gested that we had betler get our traps down 
fo the beat and go on board, to which proposal 
all agreed, except the captain, who would not, and 
we lad to remain. We left everything where 
it was thrown, and sat down on the ground with 
our backs against the boat, while the captain 
paced up and down, and there we remained until 
morning without any farther manifestations from 
the unseen, The time passed slowly, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that I saw daylight appear, 

left the green, alluring island behind us without 
regret as we pulled away from it towards the 
schooner, and by this time the eaptain had regain- 
ed his usual good humour. 

When our nocturnal adventure was related to 
the people on shore they exhibited great amaze- 
ment, and congratulated us on getting away 
safely with our lives, as the island was said to be 
haunted and every one shunned it after nightfall, 
‘The story told about it is that many years ago an 
epidemié raged in Chirikoy, and. nine-tenths 
of the population died, to the number of 
many hundreds. The dead were conveyed to 
this island and there buried in one immense pit 




















(on which, I suppose, we pitched our tent), 
and it was said that several living, but comatose, 
victims were mixed with the dead. The island 


was after that time called Dead Man's Island.” 
This is not an idle tale, but a fact,on which I make 
no comment, only that there are more things in 
heaven and’ earth than are dreamt of in’our 
philosophy.” ° 
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CRICKET. 


Se ee, 
Mr. Hornay’s Team v. Mr. Epwarn’s Tram, 

This match, played yesterday, resulted in a 
win for Mr. Edward’s team. ‘Two respectable 
scores were made on each side, Watson 34 and 
Hannay 36 for Mr. Hornby; Garde 22° and 
Shepherd 39 for Mr, Edwards. Ii Mr. Hornby had 
received a little assistance from the half-dozen of 
his team whose wickets went down for “nowt” he 
might have had a different showing in the end, 
but be did not set the example. Off 115 balls fron 
Edwards only 24 ruus were made, and in this 
essay he took six wickets and bowled eleven 
maiden overs. Hunter's bowling was also good— 
32 bulls, 8 cuns, 3 maidens, 4 wickets, Following 
are the scores :— 


Mr, Horvay’s Sipe. 
Mr. Hornby, b, W. Edwards. 1 
Mr. Watson, ‘e, Walter, b. 





Mr. Epwaros’ Sive, 
Mr. Garde, run out... 
Mr. Shepherd, b. Watson... 39 











W. Towards... 34| Lieut, Barton, b. Hornby. 
Major Hannay, not out ......26 Mr. Waiter, run out if 9 
Mr. Lewis, bi W. Bdwarda” 0 Mrs W. Edwards not out 03 








Dr, Lowsou, b. W. 





Wwards, o| Mr. Kenny, ¢.'Pardell, by 















Mr. Playfal son, By | Watson see 
Tiunter ie 7| Mr. Nash, rua out 2 
Mr. Gillett, b: unter ©] Mr. Pearson, by Watsai 2. 3 
Mr. Moss, ¢. Walter, "| Mr. Motta, did nor bats > 
tere su 0) Mr. Hunter, b, Watson ong 
Mes Radel Bs Weibdwards’ © Ae. Hood, bot out Ma 
rahatn, Lb.w., b. We Cae winuneaine 

Edwards ae eee : 
Mr. Watt, st, Garde, 6: titans 
ter ak 

18 

n 98 








IN H.BAM, COURT FOR JAPAN, 


Jose 
Before J, Troup, Bsq., Acting Assistant Judge. 
Saruxpay, November 1st, 1890 





ALLEGED STABBING ON Si1PROARD. 
‘Thomas Conway, seaman, of the barque Abys- 
sinta, was charged by Captain B, Robins Hilton 
with having on the 2gth of July last assaulied 
W. Kelly and T. Brideon the high seas. 
Bradford Robins Hilton, master of the barque 
Abyssinia, deponed that when he went on deck on 
the morning of July 29th the mate informed him 
that the prisoner had refused to do some worle 
he ought to have done. He had ordered him to 
take a bucket of water and clean up some lo. 
bacco juice which the mate said he had ejected 
while at the wheel. The prisoner refused, say- 
ing he had not done it. At eight o'clock when 
the watch was relieved and all hands were on 
deck, witness ordered them all alt. to find out 
who had made the mess. The two men who had 
preceded Conway at the wheel did not chew 
tobacco, and as witness knew the mess was not 
there al eight o’clock the night before he was suce 
it was him, Witness had a great antipathy to 
tobacco chewing, and madeit a rule never to allow 
it at the wheel, and that anyone who made 
a mess would have to clean it up, Conway 
denied it in a very loud, and not what witness 
called respectful, manner. The second mate Kelly 
then said the accused must have done it, and Con- 
way pushed up to him and asked with an oath 
what had he to do with it. Witness could not 
remember all that was said, but eventually the 
second mate struck him. His'manner was very ag- 
gravating and he dared the second mate to touch 
him. ‘They had a seuffle and witness tripped the 
prisonerup on deck, told them to stop fighting, and 
told the second mate not to strike him: ‘The pri- 
soner then jumped up and ran tothe main deck 
from the poop telling the second mate to go down 
and have a fair fight. ‘The second mate followed 
him down, As he reached the main deck the 
Prisoner was about 20 paces from him. He 
turned around, drew his knife and rushed to. 
wards Kelly. Kelly attempted to grasp the knife 
but was cuit across the left temple, severing a 
small artery, from which he lost a great quaulity 
of blood. Thomas Bride, a seaman, tried to take 
the knife from him, but the prisoner stabbed him 
in the left arm, and severed the main artery, and 
his hand was nowuseless. Atone time he appeared 
so liable to bleed to death that witness ran for Mau- 
tilius for medical assistance. When within 300 
miles of Mauritius he seemed so much better that 
witness concluded to resume the voyage. The 
detour lost 14 days. They got the knife from the 
accused and put him in irons. He resisted and 
threatened vengeance, especially against the man 
whom he had cut, Bride. Witness lashed him up 
fo the mizen stays till he got a little subdued, 
and then put him in solitary confinement with 
irons on for a time; afterwards on promise of 
good behaviour witness allowed him to con- 
tinue his work. About a fortnight after the oc- 
currence, being short-handed, having two men 
disabled witness let him out to help work the ship. 
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ride was in a very weak state and it seemed to 
a Whe nevus that Conway should be at 
liberty. So witness shut him up again. Alter 
about a month witness let him out again and he 
fesumed his work for the rest of the veyage- 

By the accused—I do not think Twas the first 
to strike you. Kelly and you were in a struggle. 
T struck Conway once, but not first. It was when 

‘ipped him 
Tortie Honour—The incident happened b 
fore we reached the Cape of Good Hope, lati- 
tude 36 deg. S. longitude 3 W. It was about 
a week from the time I bore away for Mau 
that I decided that his arm would heal he 
blood would break out sometimes ten times a 
day. It was three weeks from the time he was cut 
before he showed signs of healing. He lostso much 
blood that if he had not been a man of great vitality 
he would have sunk under it. = 

William Kelly, second mate of the Abyssinia, 
-deponed that he went on deck at four o’clock on 
July 29th, ‘The mate asked who was at the wheel 
in witness's watch from eight to twel Witness 
told him they were called Liverpool and Charley. 
The mate said there was some lobacco juice at the 
wheel, Witness told him there was none at eight 
o'clock, and that neither of the men used tobacco, 
At eight o’clock the mate ordered all hands aft, 
The captain who was aft near the wheel asked who 
had spit tobacco juice at the wheel. Witness’s two 
men said they did not use tobacco, The captain re- 
minded them of the order given on leaving New 
York that there was to be no chewing of tobacco 
at the wheel. The prisoner spoke to the Cap- 
tain in a very disrespectful way about spitting 
tobacco, and witness told the prisoner no one but 
‘him had done it. He called witness a liar; 
and, asking what he had to dowith it, pushed right 
up to him, Witness took hold of him and he fell 
back and pulled witness on top of him. Witness 
let him go, and he got up and challenged him on 
the main deck to fight. Witness went after him 
and as he got to the foot of the ladder he turned 
around, and drew a knife and stabbed witness on 
the temple, He had another knife in his pocket 
but did not use it. Witness got hold of his hand 
trying to get the knife from him, and le cut witness 
in two or three different places through the 
clothes. Thomas Bride tried to take the knife, 
They got the knife from him and witness y 
bleeding from 20 minutes to half-past eight, and 
could not remember any more. He cut Bride in 
the arm, 

By the accused—The captain was not standing 
between you and me when I first caught hold 
af you. The master did not strike you when I 
first took hold of you. I did not see the master 
strike you with a capstan bar. [ do not know if 
you were lying on the deck when Bride was 
cut; you were on your feet when you made the 
other stab at me; you were not lying on the deck 
when you made a stab at my heart. 

By the prosecutor—When I received the first cut 
Conway and I both fell down together. Conway 
got upon his feet again. 

Thomas Bride corroborated in great part the 
previous evidence. He heard the master give in- 
structions at the commencement of the voyage that 






































the tobacco spitting, and told him n 

blame on him, He said he would net boy? fe 
for anything he did not see him do, so dena 
refused to scrub it up, At four o'clock tle nent 
morning he heard the mate and Kelly talking tee 
ther about his having refused to scrub up the 
mess. Deponent afterwatds heard Kelly and 
Bride speaking about it when he was inthe Ge 
castle. He heard Kelly say “ Wait till" the hea 
he did not catch. ‘There were then a few whispered 
words which he did not catch, and then he head 


orders to the men not to spit at the wheel, When 
he asked who had spit at the wheel witness did not 
think any one spoke. The Captain said that as 
Liverpool and Chatlie did not chew tobacco it was 
left between the accused and witness, Witness 
had been at the wheel from six to eight on the 
evening before, and the tobacco spit was not seen 
there at eight o’clock. The second mate said the 
accused had done it. he accused called him (the 
second mate) a liar, and used some bad language. 

















there was to be no spitting at the wheel, and pri- 
soner had repeatedly said he was dissatisfied with 
the order, which he said the captain had no right 
to make.. Prisoner was the first to answer that 
it was not him when the master asked about 
the tobacco spitting over which the present 
trouble arose. After Kelly had been cut witness 
tried to stop prisoner, but before he knew anything 
the knife was through his arm. He was now a 
cripple, the lower part of his arm being paralysed. 
Witness did not kick prisoner in the side and ribs 
or strike him in the mouth. When prisoner said 
he would not be put in irons for the best man in the 
ship witness strick him with the hand that was not 
jured. He did not see the captain strike the 
prisoner on the side with a capstan bar and dis. 
able him. Witness did not see any one strike the 
prisoner when he was ying to lake the kuife 
from the prisoner. Witness had never said that 
the captain should put a spittoon at the wheel and 
that if he did not witness would spit there for spite: 

Prisoner admitted having cut Kelly when he 
came down the ladder, but instead of injuring 
Bride he had himself been knocked down and did 
not get on his feet again 

‘The case was here adjourned till Tuesday at 
10.3 5a.m. 























‘Turspay, November 4th, 1890. 
Thomas Conway, 
sinia, was brought 
ay, charged with having wound 
and Thomas Bride en ‘Taly.2gth - 
Roderick Mackenzie, abl 
nia, deponed that he saw the disturb, 
not recollect the date, 
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A seaman of the barque Abys- 
P on adjournment from Satur- 
William Keily 


» able seaman of the Abyssi- 
ance. Hecould 
The Captain had given 


They caught hold ‘of each other, ‘The Captain 
went to interfere and hit the accused a slight blow 
on the side of the head and tried to trip them both 
up. They were both down, ‘The second mate, wit- 
ness thought, was on the top of the accused. Mr. 
Kelly told the Captain not to interfere as he could 
manage. The Captain went back, and the second 
mate and the accused both got up. ‘The accused 
put his hand to his hip, and Thomas Bride said he 
was getting a knife. The accused challenged the 
second mate to go down and have a square fight, 
and went down to the main deck, the second mate 
following him, ‘The next thing witness saw was 
the accused going towards the second mate with 
his two hands over his head and a knife in one 
hand. Witness could not exactly see whether 
he cut him or not, They both closed and tumbled 
around for a while, and both fell down. Witness 
saw Thomas Bride swinging his hand and 
saying that he was cut. “The mate interfered, and 
tried to take the knife from the accused, who 
tried to keep the knife, but it was taken from 
him. Witness saw blood on the mate’s hand, but 
could not say where it came from. He saw 
the second mate strike the accused on the side of 
the head with his fist after he had been cut by him 
(the accused). They had considerable difficulty to 
put him in irons, and the captain gave him two 
or three blows with a capstan bar to quieten him, 
and witness saw the captain kick him once or 
twice. One of the sailors forward called Charlie 
kicked the accused. They put the irons on the 
accused and tied him to the fore stays, for how 
long witnessfcould not say, but the Captain said 
three hours, Witness believed he got very good 
treatment since then, Witness saw Thomas 
Bride hit the accused while they were trying to 
put the irons on him ; it was after he was cut. The 
accused sung out to the Captain not to allow any 
of the men to hithim after he got the irons on him, 

His Honour adjourned the case till two o'clock 
for further evidence. 

On resuming, 

Dr. Stuart EI 









































diidge deponed that he had seen 
Bride professionally on one occasion, He had 
examined his left arm and found the scar of a 
wound just above the wrist in such a location that 
if sufficiently deep it must have severed both 
nerve and artery. As a matter of fact that it had 
done so, so far as the nerve was concerned, was 
shown by the condition of the hand, which was 
almost entirely paralyzed and considerably wast. 
ed. ‘The injury was of so severe a character as 
to practically incapacitate the man for any labour 
with that hand. 

The accused asked that a witness he wanted 
should be brought, and in answer to His Honour 
said he supposed the evidence would be about the 
same as the previous evidence given, His Honour 
saisl it would not be necessary to get more evidence 
of that nature. 

‘The accused said that on the morning of the 
the trouble on the ship, the date of which he did not 
quite remember, he went on deck and waliced aft, 
and saw that the men were working aft on the 
poop. He walked aftto relieve one of the men, 
Up to that time he heard no order from the master 
to muster all hands aft. He did not hear the 
Captain ask: any one else if they had used tobacco, 
but he asked deponent personally if he had used 
any. Deponent told him he did use tobacco, and 
showed him a piece which he had ent from a half 
pound plug that morning and had put in his 
pocket. ‘The master then asked him'if he had 
expectorated at the wheel. Deponent told him he 
ad not done so, but the mate accused him of hav. 
ing done it. Deponent wanted toexplainto the Cap 
tain how he had come to notice the marks of exper 
toration during the night. He said that during the 
night when the mate first noticed them he did’ net 
speak to accused, but stood locking at them for 
full half an hour and also at witness to see if he 
would spit again. It was about 20 minutes pact 
twelve o'clock. After he had stood there to seca 
witness would spit, he walked forward a. fittle. 
Deponent took the opportunity when iis back was 

ed to stoop down and rub his finger across the 
mess to ascertain if it was dry. He found Gea 
After he had been relieved from the wheel the 
mate told him to get a hioom anda bucket ot 
water and scrub up his mess at the wheel Dy 
Ponent said he had not done it, and refired 
treet it up. ‘The reason was that on two or 
iree previous occasions deponent showed the ware 
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Bride say, “If he does—” and that was all wie 
ness could hear of whatever threat it was, Al 
eight o'clock in the morning alter he tuned to 
the master asked him if he spat on the deck at the 
wheel. Accused told him no, but the mate blamed 
him for it, The captain then asked the other two 
men who were at the wheel before him if they 
had done it. They said no, they did not use te 
bacco. The master then said it must have been 
him. Deponent wanted then to explain tothe mast- 
er by showing him what he had done the night 
previous, and that it was evident that it must have 
been theve when he went to the wheel, when Kelly 
turned around and called him a foul name, aud 
agked if he meant lo say itwas i his (Kelly's) watch, 
Deponed said he did not care when it was done, 
but it was there before le went to the wheel, 
Kelly then took hold of witness by the collar and 
said he would “do for” him, Deponent put up 
his hand to make him leave go, when the master 
struck him with both hands one after the other, 
Deponent could not see who it was that tripped 
him, but when he fell down the master ikicked him 
a few times. Kelly had relaxed his hold of his 
collar, and deponent saw him push aside the 
master saying he could do for accused, and he was 
man enongh for that. Deponent saw by the way 
things were going on he would have to use Nova 
Scotia law. Kelly seized him again when he was 
down and he (accused) told him to let him get up. 
Deponent knew that when the master did not check 
him for his interference he had all the officers to 
attack. He challenged Kelly on the main deck. He 
walked five paces, and tured, when he saw Kelly 
atthe foot of the ladder on the main deck, De- 
ponent drew his knife as he was walking over. 
He did not stab Kelly at random. He had the 
knife in his hand, there being about % of an 
inch, that could go into the flesh of anyone it cut. 
He walked over and deliberately cut Kelly, giving 
him a slight wound on the leit side of the head 
between the eye and the temple. Then Kelly and 
accused, after handling each other roughily for some 
time, both fell, Accused could not say whe: 
ther it was the mate who fell on him, but he held 
‘on to accused’s right arm until he had the ironsen 
his right wrist, so he thought it was the mate. 
When accused fell, Kelly was kneeling on his 
legs, and punching him in the face and bead 
Some other fellows were kicking him, but he could 
not say who they were. He got a severe blow ot 
the shoulder which was from a capstan bar iv the 
hand of the master, and another severe blow on 
the side of the head by the captain from the same 
bar. The other fellows still continued kicking hint 
in the stomach, side, and in the head and face, 
knocking several of his teeth out (accused liese 
showed two teeth). He got another kick iv the 
temple which dazed him fora t time, He did 
not remember when he lost hold of the knife, but he 
had a cut on the left hand when he came to his 
senses. The were still abusing and kicking him, 
and whes he opened his eyes properly he sa 
the mate trying to put the irons on his left bam 









































as well as on hisright, He refused to go in itony 
aying he would ‘rather die than go in itm 
se tried 


The mate and the steward and someone ¢ 
to put his hands together to put the irons, 
The master said “look out and keep quiet 
and gave him a blow which he believed bag 
injured him for life. It kuocked him stupid 
dazed for a moment or more. He was weak a 
a child. ‘The next thing he saw was Thomas 
Bride, who said, “You have cut me” Wm 
then he gave him a blow ‘on the right ia 
at the same time asking the master’s permosit/® 
give him another kick. That was the fist We 
Knew of Bride being injured. ‘The master 
took deponent and triced him up to the Ti 
stay. Deponent asked for something to wast 1 
mouth out as his teeth were all loose, and Bihan 
consoling advice to “spit ‘em oul. RAya 
asked for something to keep the cold air rom 
wound on his head as it was bleeding pretise), 
Some time after the master came with a piece 
rag with some balsam on it and put it ov fy 
head. Tt remained on till about midday 6 
day. The master went in at dinner time 
when accused asked for a fresh application 9" 
m he looked at his head and said it was "8 
The severity of Kelly’s wound or uke 
order Kept him below till eight 

Deponent distinctly heard Kelly tell 
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who was on board that he would punch him or 
anyone else if they spoke to accused. ‘The effects 
of the last blow he received from the capstan bar 
at the hands of the Captain kept him passing 
blood for 17 days, and in the left side there 
seemed to be something like a stitch, moving from 
one side to the other, almost preventing him 
from drawing his bre: He wasstill affected by 
it, and thought it was due to lying on his chest 
furling canvas when entering port. The dis- 
respectful language of which the master com. 
plained was that witness did not say “sir” to him 
at the finish of every sentence. 

His Honour committed the accused for tri 























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eg 





(Revrer “Speci” ro “ Jaras Matt”) 


London, November tst. 
After the burning of Vitu by Admiral Fre- 
mantle, 10,000 rupees were offered for the 
Sultan's capture. 
The Porte, fearing the occupation of Tripoli, 
is largely increasing the garrison there. 
London, November 3rd. 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien have arrived in 
New York, where they have met with an im- 
mense reception from the Irish Societies of 
that city. 
London, November 4th. 
The Czarewitch has started for Trieste, from 
whence he will proceed through Greece and 
Egypt to India and the Far East, 


The Australian strike is virtually over. 





svonk Fase Press. 


London, October 15th. 
Persistent ramours are being circulated that 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon went to Havre to 
embark for America, but missed the steamer, 
and that both are now hiding in the vicinity 
of Paris. 


(Feow re 





London, October 16th. 

In the Portuguese Chamber, the Premier said 
that Government were unable to recommend 
the adoption of the African convention, but 
intimated that they were willing to accept amend- 
ings. He also said that unless the recent gun- 
boat incident on the Zambesi was explained 
satisfactorily the difficulty of a speedy settlement 
was likely to be aggravated. 

London, October 18th, 

The Hon. A. J. Balfour, Secretary for Ireland, 
speaking at Newcastle, said that the Irish policy 
of the Government must be maintained, as 
anarchy, if allowed to continue, would inevitably 
result in disaster to Ireland. 

London, October zoth. 

A furious gale has been blowing at Scar- 
borough for several days. Admiral Seymour, 45 
officers, and 200 men belonging to the Channel 
Squadron, who were on shore have been trying 
since Friday to rejoin their ships, but were un- 
able to doso. The vessels have since put to sea 
safely. 

Messrs. O'Brien and Dillon are both in Paris, 
and have announced that they will sail for 
America on the 25th, remain there four months, 
then return to England and surrender them- 
selves to the authorities. 

London, October 21st. 

Thirteen men on board H. M. S. Camper- 
down were injured while slipping the cables of 
their vessel during the recent gale at Scarborough. 

The Marquis of Bute has, in response to the 
general wish, accepted the Mayoralty of Cardiff. 

London, October 23rd. 

‘A Radical has been elected for the Eccles 
divison of South-East Lancashire in place of 
the Hon. J. F. Egerton (Conservative) deceased. 

London, October 24th. 

Speaking at Midcalder, the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone advocated the one man one vote 
principle and a shorter Parliament. He was 
also of opinion that the judgment of the masses 
on great questions was more enlightened than 
the judgment of the educated classes, He was 
disposed to support the eight hours’ Miners 
Bill, but not the general bill until it had been 
more carefully examined. 
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‘TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down Trains tuave Suimpasnt Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.33, 9.30," 10.25, and 11.45 a.m, and 1,25, 
2.30, 3.55, 4.45; 5-50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15+ p.an, 

Up ‘Trains Leave Yorouama Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,¢ 10.22, and 11.30 a.m.,and 12.45, 2, 
3 4.25t) 5.30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.054 p.m. 

Fanes—lirst-closs, se 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (#) run throngh without stopping at Omort, Ka- 
aki, Tsurumi, and Kanagawa Stations. Thove marked (t) 
through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu 















rumi Stations. 





TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Teains iicavie Yorouama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 a.m, and 12,40, 3.25, 4.55. § 38, and 7.45 p.m. ; 
and Kozw (up) at 6.35, 8.49, 9.40, and 1107 a.m., 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25, and 9.40 pam, 

Fanus—To Hodogaya, first 
class sen 4, third-elass sen 2; to Totsulea, seu 18 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; lo Hiratsuka, sew 69, 
Sen 44, sen 22; lo Oiso, sew 75, sem SO, Sen 25; 
and to Koru, sen 93, sen 62, sen gt. 

Down trains at 6s a.m. mn no further than Kyoto arrivin 
here at 11.20 p.m; at_to.20 am. no further than. Nagoya, 
arriving at ta.to putes At 42.49 pum. no further than Shino 
arriving there at 6.s0 p.m. at 25 pam. no further than 


duke, striving AUS 48 pte; and the train at $138 Paantuns tO 
obey arriving at 13'4s'p.ame next d 
A tramway rane between Koz and Viatoro (distance 417) 
Jinrikisha may be hited between Yuuoto and Mivaxosicr. 
(distance 14 








Jasy seu 6, seconds 
































OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


‘Trains Luave Oruna (down) at 7.90 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 pom.; KamaKURa 
(down) at 7 41 and g.stam., and 12,16, 141, 4.04, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.ni.; and Zusuntua (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23) 6.34) and 8 50 p.m., 
Yowosuka (up) at 645, 855) and 11,20 a.m, and 
12.50, 3) $.10, and 7.45 p.m.; Zusuimura (up) at 
7.01, 9.12, and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
8.01 p.m. ; and Kastaxurs (up) at 7.11, 9.22, and 11.46 
aum,, and’ 1.15, 3 20, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Faxes—To Kamakura, first-class set 9, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sem 
10, sew 5; and to Yokosuka sew 30, sen 20, sen 10. 



































TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 


TKAIns Leave Unwo (down) at 6, 6.40, 8.50, and 
and 2.40 and §.4o p.m.; Ursunomiva 








10 a.m. and 3 ; Sureakawa 
Sam, it p.m; Korivana 
(down) wt 9.25 a.m, and 1.54 and 6.58 pn.; Furu- 








tia (down) at 7.35 and 11.33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m. 
KNDAT (down) at 6.15, 10.25, and 10.40 a.m, and 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m. 
TRAINS LMAVKE ICHINOSEKI (up) at 6.40 a.m., and 
0 pm.; SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 11.05 a.m., 
and 3.10 and 7.15 p.m, ; Senpat (up) at 7.35 and 11.40 
and 9.45 p.n.; Foxusuima (up) at 6.40 and 
pd 2.36 pm; Kortvama (up) at 8.29 
am., and 12.22 and 4.28 p.m.; SHIRakAWa (up) at 
6.35 and 9.47 a.m., and 1.40 p.m. ; Ursunomtva (np) 
at 6,20 and 9.05 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 
Farns,.—Ueno to Utsunomiya, first-class yen 2, 
second-class yen 1.32, third-class sen 66 ; to Koriyama 
yen 4.10, yes 2.74, ven 1.37; to Fukushima yen §, yen 
3.32, yen 1.66; to Sendai yen 6 45, yen 4.90, yen 2.155 
to Shiogama yen 6.75, yen 4.50, yen 2.25, 
































‘TOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

Tkatns Leave Téxvd (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11,40 s.m,, and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; and 
Maknasut (up) at 6,855. and 11.50 a.m, and 2.50 
and §.5¢ p.m, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS Leave Sutnyiku, ToKvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 0.55 a.m. and 12,52, 4, and 7 p.m; and Hacurojt 
(up) at 5.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2,20 and 5.30 p.m, 
Fares—First-class sew 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30. 





TAKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 


TRAINS LeAvu Takasant (down) at 6.30 and 9.25 
a.m, and 12,20 and 3.15 p.m,; and Yoxoxawa (up) 
at 8 and 11 an, and 1,50 and 4.55 p.m. 

Fanrns—First-class, set 75; second.class, sew 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-MITO RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave Oyama (down) at 6,50 and 9,25 a.m., 


and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Miro (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4 55 pm, 


Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
third-class, sen 42, 
UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Ursuxomtva (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m,, and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nikko 








(up) at 7.20 and 11.55 a.m,, and 2,25 and 4.55* p.m. 
* Through Trains to and from Uyeno, 





KOZU-KOBE RAU.WAY. 

Down Trains Leave Kozu at 8.0 a.m., and 12,50 
2.13) 4.57, aud 7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9.52a.m., and 
1.32, 3.35) 6.18, and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 5.20 and 
16.40 a.m, and'2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m.; Sut- 





ZUUKA at 7.20a.m., and 12.19, 4.12, 6.50, and 10.59 
pa 


Hamamarsu at 6 and 10 a.mn,, and 2.40 and 6 45 
and 1.16 a.m.; TovoHAasHt at 7.10 and_11.10 
im. and 3.39 and 7:45 p.m., and 2.14 a.m.; Oru at 
859 am, and 1,06, 5.22, and 9.28 p.m, and 4.02 
at 9.45, and 11,50 a.m,, and 2, and 6 08 
n.; GIFU at 10,53 a.m., and 1, 3.06, and 
nd 6 a.m, ; OGAKI at 11,24 a.m,, and 1.28, 
3.33, and 7.38 p.m., and 6.28 a.m,; MAIBARA at 9.45 
am., and 1, 2.49, §.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.4 
Hikowe at 10.05 a.m, and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.06 
pem., and 7.58 a.m,,; Basa (Otsu) at 12, 3.15, 4.40) 
7.10, and 10.43 p.m., and 9.34 a.m.; Kvoro at 12.45, 
4:05, 5.35, and 8 pam., and 10.14 am.; and Osaka at 
2.25, 5:35, 7-20, and 9.50 pam., and 11.42 a.m, 
Ur Trains teave Kose at 5.55 and 9.s5 a.m. and 
155, 3.45, and 5.30 pm.; OsaKa at 7.06 and 11.06 
a.m. and 3.06, 5; and 6.36 pam; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 




































am., and 12.40, 4.36, 6.40, and 805 pem.; Baba 
(Otsu) at 6.18, ‘and 9.31 a.m., and, 1.30, 5.25, 7.31, 
and 8.50 p.m.; Hikone at 7.56, and 11.05 am, aud 











3.03, 7.02, 9 08, and 10.25 pam.; Mataara at 8.13, and 
14.20 am, and 3419, 7-20, and 10.42 pam.; OGaKt at 
9.30 aan., and 12.30, 4.37, 8.46, and 11.54 pm.; GLU 
ns, and 1402, 5.04, and g.1§ pen and 12.17 
vA at 6, and tram. and 2.10 and 6.20 
p.m. and 1.09 am. ; OFu at 6.43 and 11.44 an. and 
2.56 and 7.04 pamy and 1.41 a,m,; ‘Tovouasit at 8.30 
a.m., and 1.30, 4.42, and 852 pm., and 3.17 a.m. ; 
Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 9.45 a.m,, and 2.45 and 6 
p.m,, and 4.25 a.m.; SHIZUOKA at 5.15 and 9.07 a.m, 
and 12.45, § 20, and 9.45 p.m. and 7.08 a.m.; Nu- 
MAZU at 7.03 and: 10.40 am., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m., 
and 8.43 a.m. ; Goruans at 815 and 11 s8a.m., and 
3.35 and 8 28 p.m., and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 
a.m., and 1.17, 4.58, and 9.46 p.m., and 11,07 a.m. 
Farus—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, se 66, second. 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 213, yen 1 sen 
; to Ham: SU yer 3.57, yen 238, yen 1.19; to 
Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 
S, ven1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, ye 
372 180; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yer 2.05 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, ¥en 4.70, yen 2.35; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 
[yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8,10, yen §.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 840, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, ver 3.27. 
‘The down train at 8.32 a.m. runs no farther th. 
there at 11.30 p.m 


arriving at 
arriving at 9 







































Kyoto, arrivi 
ir than Nagoy’ 
than Shizuok 


















arriving $0 p.m. next day, 
runs no further than’ Shiznoka, arriv' 
at 9.53 a.m, and tgs pm. no further than Nagoya, 
respectively at 6.07 aud torts pans; and the (rain at §.39 pate 
runs to Shimbashi arriving at 149 p.m, next day. 














AGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 

‘Trains reavie Nawova at 9.05 
and Taxwroyo at 7.50 a.m,, an 
Fares. 





am, and 5.05 p.m, 
3.50 pam. 
hied-class, sen 97 








Second-class, sen 74 


TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
TRAINS Leave Taxetoyo (up) at §.40 and 10.40 
am,, and Oru (down) at 3 5.35 and 8.55 p.m. 


Fares—Second.class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 
Sreamwxs Leave the Nippon Hatova daily at 8.30 
a.m,, and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m, ; “and Leave YOKOSUKA 
at 830 a.m, and 12,30 and 3.30 p.n.—Fare, sen 20, 

















MAIL STEAMERS. 
goo e Btn 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Shanghai, 





Nagasaid & byes NV. Briday, Nov. 14th. 
Kobe. ss 
From America... per 0. & O Co. Saturday, Nov. 8th.* 


From Hongkong. per 0. & O, Co. 
From America ... pet ?» M.jCo 
Kom Europe vid 

Hongkong...... pe: M. M. Co. 
From (anada,e. per C.P. M.Cs. 
From Canada,&c. per C. P.M. Co. 


Sunday, Nov. oth t 
Thursday, Nov. 2oth.$ 





Saturday, Nov. 15th.§ 
Thusday, Nov 20th. |] 
‘Thursday, Nov, 20th.) 








+ Belgie left San Francisco on October aust. _t Gaelic left 
Hongkong on Novomber srd, City of Peking left San Francisco 
on November 1st. § Melieurne (with French mail) left Hongkong 
‘on November 6th, | Straits of Belle Ise lett Vancouver on Novem= 
ber ist. Abyssinia left Vancouver on November 3rd. 














THE NEXT MAIL 


For Europe, via 
Shanghai ...... per M.M.Co, Sunday, Nov. oth. 


For Shangha 
Kobe, soi perN.Y.K, Tuesday, Nov. rth, 
Nagasaki 
per O. & 0. Co, Wedn’day, Nov. r2th. 
per N. D, Lyd, Wedn’day, Nov. 1th. 


RAVES 












For America 
for Europe, vit 

Hongkont 
For Hongkong... per P. & O.Co, Saturday, Nov. 15th. 
Kor America... pee P.M, Co. Saturday, Nov. 22nd. 
For Canada, &e, per C. P.M. Cu, ‘Thursday, Nov, fa7th. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Specks 
ARRIVALS. 


Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. C. Williamson, 
rst November,—Vancouver, B.C., roth October, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 


Oceana, German steamer, 1,628, G. Petersen, Ist 
November,—Hamburg 61h September, General. 
Simon, Evers & Co. 

Musashi Kan (6), Japanese corvette, Captain Y. 
Matsunaga, 2nd November,—Shinagawa rst 
November. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
2nd November,—Kobe 1st November, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
2nd November,—Kohe 1st November, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Alacrity (4), despatch-vessel, Commander Robt. B. 
Maconochie, 3rd November,—Yokosuka Dock 
3rd November. 

Kii_ Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 3rd 
November;—Yokkaichi 2nd November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippoit Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 389, Watanabe, 
id November, — Yokkaichi 2nd’ November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
3rd November,—Kobe 2nd November, General. 
“Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
4th November,—Hakodate 1st November, Ge: 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, 
November,—Yokkaichi 3¢d November, 
—Nippon VYusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 4th 
November,—Kobe 3rd November, Gencral.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kii_ Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, sth 
November,—Vokkaichi 4th November, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, sth November,—Hakodate 3rd Novem: 
ber, General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
6th November,—Vokkaichi 5th November, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 6h Noveinber,—Kobe sth November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 
7h November,—Hakodate 4th November, Ge- 
heral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Pender, 
7th November,—Hakodate sth November, Ge- 

neral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suu, 71h 
November,—Yokkaichi 6th November, General. 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
7th November,—Hongkong 1st November, Ge- 
heral.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nacht. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
7th November,—Shanghai and ports, 31st Octo- 
ber, General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





usu, 4th 
General. 

















DEPARTURES, 


Gombu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
1st. November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yasen Kaisha. 

Hoktai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, McMillan, 
1st November, —Handa, Geneval.—Nippon Yur 
sen Kaisha, 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
1st November,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 2nd 
November,>Yokkaichi, Genetal.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 2nd November,—Kobe, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Antenor, British steamer, 1,376, Grier, 3rd Novem- 
ber,—Kobe, General, Butterfield & Swire. 
Esmeralda, Biritsh schooner, 148, J. T. Harrison, 
3rd November, —Guam, Gencral.— Jardine, 

Matheson & Co. 

Kaisow, British steamer, 1,934, G. L. Castle, 3rd 
November,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Strachan 
& Co. 

Kii_ Maru, Japanese steamer, 
November} 
sen Kaisha. 














$60, Kori, 3rd 
Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
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Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
3rd November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
4th November,—Yokkaichi, General —Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Vagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
4th November,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha: 

City of Rio de Janeiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win, Ward, 5th November,—San Francisco, 
General.—P. M. SS. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
5th November,—Kobe, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 5th 
November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
3th November,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
—Nippon Yuasen Kaisha. 

Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 6th 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Musashi Kan (6), Japanese corvette, Captain Y. 
Matsunaga, 6th November,—Shinagawa. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 6th 
Noveiber,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
6th November;—Bonin Islands, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
7th Novembér,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Harima Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Kobayashi, 

November,—Nemuro, General.—Nippon 

a. 

Yamashiro Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 7th November,—Kobe, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

















PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED 
Per British steamer Batavia, from Vancouver, 
C.:—Mrs. Ballagh, Professor and Mrs. Dixon, 
. Cabeldu in cabing 5 
steerage. For Shanghai: Miss L. Oakland a 
Mr. T. ngsmnill bin. Hongkor 
Mrs. Margrave and Me. J. B. Andrews in cab 
162 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Mr.’ D, Fraser in cabins and 21 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japzinese steamer Sagami Maru, from Kobe: 
—20 passengers in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe :— 
Mrs. Fownes and Mrs, Ono in cabin; 2 passen- 
gets in second class, and 49 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate:—Mr. G. F. Smithers and Mr. G. Suku 
in cabin; 4 passengers in second class, and 46 
passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. C. E. Bigmore in cabin; 1 passenger 
in second class, and. 44 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. H. Engert, Miss Octh, Mrs. 
Sophie Kunkel, Messrs. Orth, Shiba, C. P. Low, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chang Ga Ting and 4 children, 
and Mr. Pak Chan in cabin; 1 European and 34 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, from Shang- 
hai aud ports:—Captain R. Crawiord, Miss L. 
Philips, Masters ‘ nd W. Sq s, Mr. Niji 
Mr, Kawakami, Mrs. Carrew and child, M 
Toda, Mr. A. nomas, Mr., Mrs. and Miss 
Takebashi, Mr. Narisawa, Mr. and Mrs. Masu- 
jima, Mr. and Mrs. Hara, and Mrs. Asakura and 
2 childien in cabin; Messrs. Palchang, Matsu- 
moto, Date, Ogawa, Mrs. Toda and 2 children, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harada in second class, and 
58 passengers in steerage. 






and Mv. 


Japanese in 









































DEPARTED. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, for Hako- 

date :—Mrs. ‘Tanaka av Mr. Yasuda in second 

class, and 27 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Mart, for Hakodate: 

Mr.and Mrs. H. Komiya and Mr. O. Hotta in 

second class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:—Me. R. Heroze, Mrs. M. L: 
Wolber, Mrs. M. A. Happer, Miss Nyrup, Mr 
L, R. Valpy, Dr. and Mrs. JJ. Selwood, Mes 


























Nakai, Lee H. Newton, $. P. Dubrosk: 





y. r. 
Hayashi, A. J. E. Arch, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 


gle 








Ramage, Mrs. Fownes, Mr. Jas. Bond, and Mr. 
Geo. Nash in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Rev. W. R. and Mrs. 
Ferris, Rev. and Mrs. Gould and infant, Miss E. 
Parker, Mrs. Gillett_and infant, Miss C. Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs. Miss Robertson, Mrs. 
Acthur Mack, Mis. Li Shu Shang, Messrs. Wong, 
Li Pang Shing, T. W. Kingsmill, C. George, J. 
Mackenzie, Otori, Yamamoto, Hoo, Siguor Lopez 
de Vega, and Bishop Williams in cabin 5 Mis. 
Nakamura, Messrs. Seki, Ga, and Chun Kee in 
second class, and 89 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe :—Messrs. Hopwood, Nang, and Machida 
in cabin; Mr. Yagi in secoud class, and 57 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 


Oo 











CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San ii 








REPORTS. 


The British steamer Batavia, Captain William- 
son, teports:—Left Vancouver the oth October 
at 4 p.m.; experienced a succession of strong 
westerly gales with heavy sea throughout the voy- 
age, during which ship was hove to several times ; 
sighted Inuboye light the ist November at 0.30 
a.m. Arrived at Yokohama same day; had fine 
weather on the coast. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 1st November 
at noon; had light winds and fine clear weather ; 
passed Oshima light at 8.50 p.m.; had mode: ate 
to fresh northerly winds all the voyage. On the 
and at 4.30 p.m. met British gunboat Alacrsty 
coming from Yokosuka going south, Arrived at 
Yokoliama at 5.30 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports :—Left Kobe the 1st November at 
midnight; had light winds and fine weather all 
the way. | Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd Novem- 
ber at 11.30 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Kobe the 3rd November at 
noon; had light variable winds and fine weather 
throughout the passage; passed Rock Island the: 
qth at 11.20 a.m. Arrived at Yokohama at 5 p.m. 
‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Hakodate the 3rd Novem- 
ber at 2 p.m.; had light westerly winds and fine 
weather to Kinkasan, which was passed the 4th 
at 10.30 a.m.; fine weather continuing to Inuboye, 
which was passed the 5th at 1.30 a.m.; cloudy 
with thick rain ; thence to port. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama at noon. 

TheJapanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Captain 
Hussey, reports: —Left Kobe the sth November at 
noon; had light N.E. winds and rain; passed 
Oshima at 9.30 p.m. with light vaiiable winds 
and heavy S.E. swell; the 6th at 3 a.m.,a fresh 
breeze sprang up from the N.W. and continu. 
ing to 10.30. a.m, with fine clear weather ; passed 
Rock Island at 1.30 p.m.; Cape Sagami at 4.30 

aa Passed 




































‘The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
s:—Left Hongkong the rst Novem 
«3 through Formosa Channel had 
strong N.E, ‘mo: th rough sea; thence to 
port I, and N.E. winds and fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohanta the 7th November at 3.40 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, Captain 
Conner; reports :—Left Shanghai the 31st October 
at 0.25 p.m.; bad fresh N.\W. winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Nagasaki the 2nd November at 6 a.m. and lelt the 
3rd at 5 p.m. Arrived at Shimonoseki the gth at 
6.15 a.m. and left al 8 a.m. Arrived at Kobe the 
gtlrat 5 am, and left the 6th at noon; had light 
hortherly winds and fine weather throughout the 
passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 7 Novem- 
ber at 3.30 p.m. Passed two sailing ships off 
Kanon-saki. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 





IMPORTS 


The position of the Import Market remains 


unchanged. A few tansactions have been ve. 
ported in various counts of English Spinnings at 
low rates, but there no life in the business, 
Bombays are unchanged. ‘Two or thiee sales of 
Shirtings have also been made at former quota- 
tions, but the market is lifeless. Sales for the 
welt amount to 225 bales Knglish Yarns, 65 
bales Bombays, and 4,250 pieces Shirtings. 





























COPTOU: PIECK Goons 
y Shiintings—841h, 344 yds. gyinches $135 0" 1-90 
Shintings—olb, 3X4 yds. y5inches 1.60 to 2 3ch 
oth—71h, 24 yauds, 32 inches 43 to ta7h 
0 Shictings--12 yards, 44 1.20 to 1.60 
Peints—Assoited, 24 yards, oinches.. 1.70 to a.00 
Cotton—Italians andSatteens Wack,32 ren rane 
inches. oe wo to ony 
Turkey Reds—tf to 24th, 2y yards, jo raw ern a, 
inches’ je, sess.stte = 100 to Hash 
Furkey Reds—2) to 3lh, 24 yards, 30 
INCH wssngseseervivisteiinacienttenoe OO bo Ngo 
Vurkey Reds—34 to 4lb, 24 yards, 30 
inches ppeoke terre 170 to 2.05 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, aainches. 450 to. 610g 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-xinches... 030 to os 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches "45 to 225 
WOOLLERNS. 
8 Orleans, jogs yards, 2 inches. $y00 tu 9.5 





n Cloth, jo yards, 32 inches best 0.24) to. 28 




















Htalian Cloth, 30, yards, 32. inches 

Medium 4 senadirinsewe O40: tO, 34. 
Malian Cloth, a0 yards, 32 inches 

0.16 to 20 
sages onthe ash 
Cloths —Pilotn, 54 @ 56 9.30 Io 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 1@ 56 inebes 2.35 to 060 





Seatletani Green, 4to $40, 
" paseets i 030 by 0.38 
COLTON vans. 

$25.00 to 26.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
27.00 to 28 00 











v9. 16/24, Ordinary... 
Nos, 16/24) Medinnt ccs 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Rest... 















Nos. 16/24, Reverse 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 2832, Ordi + 27.75 to28.50 
Nos » 28.50 to qo.00 
Nos. 30.25 toa1so 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Hest 34.00. to 30.00 
No. 328, Two-fold .. = 34.50 to 35.00 
No. jas, Two-fold i. Susur 3§.80 to 30.c0 
PAR ALR 
No. 208, Bombay .. 79.00 to 78.00 
No. 15s, Bombay 72,00. to 78.00 
Nos. inf, Bombay ccc - 


METALS, 
Another wave of dulness appears to have swept 
over this market. Buyers are scarce, and the 
native dealers seem to be much discouraged at the 
d state of domestic trade. Prices nominally 
hanged, but weak. The stock of Nailrods 
nd it seems as though this 

ing entirely superseded by 











un 
only about 20 ton: 
class of Tron was 
Wire Nails. 



























Wat Mars, dineh Se $2.65 to 2.75 
lat Bars, finch ..... =: . 2.75 to 2,85 
Rowud and squave upto gine co 2163 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assort aati Nom, 
Irod, small size... ve Nom. 
iron Plates, assorted... 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron... a to 3140 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.80 to 6.00 
Vire Nails, assorted ... + 4-40 to 400 
Tin Plates, per box Lin 4.60 to 4.80 
Pig teon, No. 4 .. 125 to tap) 





KEROSENE, 
The better feeling reported in Tokyo a week 
ago seems to have passed away, and the market is 
once more dull. Recent sales have not been large, 
but holders generally are somewhat firmer, hoping 
for a continuance of low exchange. The stock 
here now is large, about 800,000 cases, say 450,000 
merican and 350,000 Russian, 
guorarions. 








Chester... soe $1.65 to 1.67), 








Comet 1.624 to 1.65 
Devoe «. + 160 to 1.62} 
Russian 155 to1.574 


UGAR. 





Next to nothing moving in Sugar, transactions 
scarcely being capable of making quotations. 
White Refined $5.50 to 7.90 





Manila ...... 
Taiwanfoo 










+ 3.60 to 4.30 


2.75 to 3.00 
2.80 to 3.00 
Cale scene 3.10 to 3.80 
Brown Takao... 4.15 to 4.20 








EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 2 
Our last report was of the 31st ult., since which 
date settlements amount to 565 piculs divided 





Digitized by Goc gle 


thus:—Filatures 216, Re-reels 268, Kakeda 81. 
In addition to these purchases by Foreigners, direct 
shipments have been 160 bales, making the total 
business of the week equal to 735 piculs, 

‘The bulk of the above settlements were made 
before the departure of the City of Rio de Faneiro, 
which steamer cartied about 1,200 bales, the largest 
shipment of the present season. Since she sailed the 
Market has been quiet ; prices are irregular, some 
holders appearing anxious to sell, although they 
are not willing to accept very much reduction on 
previous quotations, Exchange has been fairly 
steady, closing about the same as last week. 

Quotations given below show a further decline 
in ‘some classes, while others are strong. It will 
be observed that the stock of Filatures alone now 
reaches 10,0c0 piculs; but notwithstanding this, 
we cannot purchase at much below last weeks 
rates, although holders express their willingness to 
sell. Should’ the Market continue inactive for a 
few days, we look for a further decline. 

‘The business done has again been mainly for 
America. There are telegraphic enquiries from 
Lyons, but at present holders and buyers fail to 
meet each other, 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, English and American Mails 
both taking Silk, ‘The first named, Ancona, on the 
Ist instant, had 161 bales for Europe, while the City 
of Rio de Faneiro on the §th instant took 1,194 bales 
for New ‘York. These departures bring the ex 
port figuies up to 7,271 piculs, against 20,176 last 
year and 14,898 to the same date in 1888 

Hanks.—Vhere has been no settlement during 
the week, but as we write some purchases of com 
mon Hachoji are reported at $525. Stocle is small 
in this class and holders are strong. 

Filatures—These have declined about $10 on 
the week, but shippers require further concessions 
before they will operate to any large extent. 
Trade in fine sizes is especially dull, and since the 
steamer left there has been nothing done in full 
sizes. Holders are round offering their wares, but 
have not as yet made up their mind to accept the 
prices which buyers can afford to pay. 

Re-reels,—A fair amount of business was done at 
last week’s quotations before the departure of the 
steamers at the time of writing prices may be 
quoted $10 lower, but without inducing any general 
business. 

Kakeda—These also show a decline of $10 per 
picul, and some business has been done at the 
decline, Among the latest purchases are Flower 
Girl and similar silks at $6073, Three Horsehead 
$575, Tiger Chop $585. 

In other Classes there has been no business. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 


Hanks—No. : 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 
ks—No. 2 (Joshu) 



























































ks-—No. 24 (Shinsh 575 to 580 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josh 570 to 575 
Hanks—No. 24 to 3 560 to 565 


Hanks—No, 3 ..... 
Manks—No, 44. 
Vilatures—Extra 10/12 det : 
ilatures—Extra 13/15 deniers ... 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers. 


+ 550 to 555 
525 to 530 
080 to bj0 

650 to 660 
660 to 670 


























Bilatuces—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers, ..... 630 to 640 
Gilatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers ..... 620 to 635 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers + 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers » 610 ta 615 
latures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 6.0 to 605 
Re-reels—Extra ... Fsetasnniy 3 4s 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and O: jest No. 1. 630 to 635 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 620 to 625 





Re-reels—No. 13, 13/16, 14/17 deni 
Re-reels—No. 2,'14/18 deniers. 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 deniers | 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Eatra 
Kakedas—No. 1 
Kekedas—No. 14 
Kakedas—No. 2... 
Wakedas—No, 24 
Kakedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kakedas—No. 4... 
Osh Sendai Qo" 34 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 





599 to 600 
580 to 585 
570 to 575 
. 560 to 565 














620 to 625 
600 to 610 
‘590 to 505, 
580 to 585 
570 to 575 
$60 to 565 
550 to 555 



































Sodai—No. 24 001.000 00 

Export Raw Sill Tables to 7th Nov., 1890: 
Sua now 1890 of. 189.90, 18¥8.Ng, 
Baum, Bares. Meus, 
Heaope sn 2,100 9,298 6,717 
America 4,987 10,567 8.014 
Fatal Males 7,087 19,863 14,731 
“UPiculs 73271 20,176 14,898 
Settlements and Direct 2 MENU. reer. rious 
Export fram ist July yan 32,600 15 700 
Stock, 7th November'...... 16600 6,800 11,850 
Available suppliesto date 23,650 29,400 27,550 


WASTE SILK, 


Settlements for the week amount to 800 piculs, 





divided thus: Cocoons, 51; Noshi, 649; Kibiso, 100, 
The large business noted in our last was kept up 


UNIVE 


during the early part of the week, but since then 
trade has fallen off and the total business of the 
week is only half that of the previous one, Prices 
are well maintained, and holders are strong, having 
sold largely during the last month and are not in 
a hurry to reduce their quotations. 

‘The English Mail Steamer Ancona took 318 
bales chiefly for Europe, and the City of Rio de 
Janeiro had 11 bales of Mawata for New York. 
‘These departures bring the present export figures 
{0 7,239 piculs against 7,719 last year and 7,780 to 
the 71h November, 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Only 50. bales 
booked at previous 
heavily along. 

Noshi.—Again considerable business in the 
better kinds;” Joshu Leing especially well patro- 
nised at prices ranging from $80 Lo $94 according 
to quality. Oshw has again been done at $143, 
with fine Bushu at 8130. 

Kibiso.—There lias not been a large trade in 
this Class; one parcel of Sendai brought $113, and 
Filatures have been taken in small lots at’ from 
$118 to $124, 

In other sorts nothing has been done ; quotations 
generally remain unchanged, 

QUOTATIONS.— (NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Hest $120 to $130 





have been 
es, and the Market drags 


































































ve, Best....... vrevaee T§0tO 160 
ture, Good . Tyo to 145 
ure, Medium ..... + 130 to 135 
1, Good to Best 140 to 150 
110 to 120 
ito—Bushu, . 130 to 140 
ito—Joshu, Best 7 s+ 924 to Q5 
ito—Jushu, Good fF  85to 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary . Bote 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ..... » 110 to 120 
Kibiso— IF . 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Rest 90 to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best Soto go 
Kibiso—Shinsh = Joto 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, t setieveesne $00 40 
Kibiso— Josh, Middiing to Common. 350 30 
Kibiso—lachoji, Good 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common aac ness I$ to 8 
Mawata—Good to Best waceaessucscnsuc, 1800 200 
Export Table Waste Silk to 7th Nov., 18g0:— 
HAYUN 1800.91, 1889-90. 1N8S-By, 
Previs. Pievuse  Picues. 
Waste Sill ...... 6550 5,683, 7,021 
Pierced Cocoons. 39 -34036 759 
7239 n79 7,780 
Settlements and Direct 2 *'S"*"* eee yates 
Export from ist July } 11500 10,550 9,900 
Stock, 7th November ... 11,600 12,550 11,400 
Availablesuppliestodate 23,100 23,100 21,300 


Exchange has remained through the week with- 
out any great variation, but has dropped at the 
close to the following tates :—Lonpox, 4 m/s. 
Credits, 3/52; Documents, 3/58; 6m/s. Credits, 
3/543 Documents, 3/58; New York, 30 d/s. U. 





















$835 4 m/s. U.S. $8325 Parts, 4m/s., fes. 4.355 
Omi/s. tes. 4.37. 
Estimated Silk Stock, 7th Nov., 1890 ;-— 
Raw. picuLe, 
Hanks ...... 700 
Filatures ... 4150 
Re-reels 6,150 
1,030 | Mawata ... ‘300 
360 | Sundries 300 
to 
Total piculs . 16,600 ‘Total piculs ......11,600 





TEA. 
A few small parcels continue to be fired, but 
the season is rapidly drawing to a close. 











Common .., ase gu} 

Good Common ... . 12) to13 

Medium 14 toms 

Good Medium 16. to17 

Fine sue. tee 18 to 19 

Finest ... 20 toz 
FS 23 & up’ds 





Extra Choicest 





EXCHANGE. 


There have again been fluctuations, though not 
great, but the latest movement is another drop. 


Sterliag—Bank Bills on demand 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 
Sterling —Private 4 months? sight. 
Sterling—Private 6 months? sight 1...... 
On Paris—Bank sight... 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...... 
On Hongkong—Private io days’ si 
On Shanghai—Bank sigh 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days 4 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand ..... 82 
On New Vork—Private 30 days’ sight 1.... 83 
On San Francisco—Banik Bills on demand . 82 
On San Francisco—Private 3o days’ sight... 83 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


STEAM LAUNCHES € YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
(@f which we are sole makers) are far suporior to 
‘any others, The chief advantages are:— 
1, Wonderful Reonomy of Fuel. 
2. First-class Workmanship. 
B. Moderate Prices. . 
a feet ybtainable power for weight and space 
-Soooupied 
eae 
ot teed, 
2. Atecnee of noise and vibration, 
‘We build Steam Launchos of every description, 
‘the smallest size suitable for carrying Croat 
of 19 tons and upwards. We also build small light 
Draft Paddle Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Steamers, and Boate in Frames, &c., &c. - Wo supply 
gots of Machinery aoparately. ilustrated Catalogue 
in English, Fronoh or Spanish. Sond for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 


LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 









SMALL STEAMERS A 


RO 





ate Sats S= as g 
W'S 
ND STEAM LAUNCHES, 






Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow 


MAcHINERY CONSTRUCTE 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 







draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


D FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur WapuaM, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery, Market and Ex- 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machiner 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co,, steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En. 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner, Address :—Mr, Arthur Wadham, En- 

ineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 

Registered address tor telegrams— Wad- 
_ ham, London.” 1y. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable metlod of ad- 
ministering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL. oF 
THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and especially adapted for Children. Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists, Sept. a7th, r3ins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN ‘TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by theuse of these Pills, 


work entitled The Nile Tribu- 
'ys—"'L ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
° that Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
ines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, Int 
ime I had many applicants, to whom | served’ outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful 
plorer, as, possessing unmistakable purgative pro 
Ereate an’ undeniable elfect upon the patient, wie 
them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of ali Kinds. [tacts miraculously in healing ulcerations oectne 
aud in arresting and subd mations, 

in his account of ‘ordinary travels 

ed in 1874, says—"I had with me quantity of 
ment. I gave some to the people, and nothiny 
F gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
orse feed poured in upon us, until At last A ton, 
tment was worth afowl and any quantity of pee, 


i became so. oblige 
and the demant became xo great that I was obliged to lock Up 


stock. 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the thi 
i Ma 
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h satistics 

















ae roughou, 


1st, 1890¢ 


NOW _ READY, 


Wirn Corourrp Prax, 

FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
A of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Jaran Matt” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “ Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 









And see that each Jur bears Lavon Liebig's Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Labul. 


e 


‘To bo had of all Storckeopors and Dealers throughout India, 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 


ompany. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
EEL 00, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 














R se 
EME AT: 
INEST AND — GHEAPEST 

WEAT-FLAVOURING 

STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 

cases of Weakness. 
Keops good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 

length of time. 
















y for Acidity of 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 





ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 







Tho Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
@ Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Prognancy. 


Stomach, 


sts and Storekeepers- 








‘Aware Goud Meat Lipoot txreRirt Exwiertion, 1995. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 





RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL BRANDS :— 
“Pioneer” Golden Flake Cut. 


“Richmond Smoking: ii a 
Saperfine Bird's E, a eixhate! 
Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 

Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} 


IN ALL UsUAL sizes, 





to the locality. Price 50 Cents. 
To be obtained at the ¥apan Mail Ofice, or 
of Kerry & Wats, Limited, 


Digitized by Google 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLISATION. 
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BIRTH. 
At No. 135, Bluff, on the roth inst, the 
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SUMMARY OF NE 











Tux Hiei and Kongo Kan left Singapore on 
the 8th instant, en route for Turkey, 


Don Avaustin GonzaLez DEL CompPiLio, Secre- 
tary of the Spanish Legation, has taken up his 
residence in Tokyo. 


Tue Chinese Minister was decorated with the 
First Class Order of the Rising Sun on the rst 
instant. 


Ir is intended by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
to develop communication between Nagasaki 
and Hongkong. 





His Inprrtat Hicuness Prince Kivasurrakawa 
left the capital on the 8th instant for Gumma 
Prefecture. 


His Impzriat Hicuxess Parnce Arisucawa 
(Varvirro) returned to the capital [rom Ibaraki 
on ihe ith instant, 


His Inpertat Hicuwsss Prince Arisueawa 
(Taxenrro) left Tokyo on the 11th instant 
for Yokosuka. 


Count Inovyr, who left Tokyo on the rith 
instant for Yamaguchi Prefecture, will not re- 
turn to the capital till April next. 


THe amount of silver coins struck in the Osaka 
Mint during October last’ was yen 1,655,220 
(one yen pieces). 


Tur French Representative gave a_ farewell 
enterfainment on the 7th instant to Captain 
Bougotiin, Af/aché of the French Legation, 
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who will leave Japan about the end of the pre- 
sent month, Some twenty Japanese and fo- 
reigners were present. 





Mr. Tareno, Minister Plenipotentiary, will, it 
is stated, be appointed Japanese Representative 
to the United States shortly. 


Her Majesty THe Empress attended the bazaar 
held in aid of the Tokyo Charity Hospital on 
the 13th instant at the Rokumei-kan. 


Tue line of the Kyushu Railvay Company 
between Akama and Ogawa, having been com- 
pleted, will be opened for traffic on the 15th 
instant, 


A vioLent typhoon swept over the island of 
Torishima, Okinawa Prefecture, on the 22nd 
ultimo, 55 houses being destroyed or dama 
and 2 boats swept away 








Hrr Mayrsty tHe Express, accompanied by 
Viscount Kagawa and several court ladies, 
paid a visit to the Shiba Detached Palace on 
the 7th instant. 


Tue number of visitors to the Fine Art Ex- 
hibition, Uyeno, during two weeks ended the 
3rd instant, was 2,532, of whom 7 were special, 
the remainder being ordinary visitors. 


Ture total receipts of the Patents Bareau in 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
during the month of October last amounted to 
ven 1,388.65, which shows an increase of yen 
164.074 as Compared with the previous monih, 


Aw outbreak of fire took place early in the 
morning of the 7th instant in a house at Ni- 
bancho, Niigata, and eleven dwellings were 
entirely destroyed before the flames could be 
got under control. 





In consequence of the recent storms in Kago- 
shima Prefecture 1,330 dwellings, 2 village 
offices, and 6 schools were destroyed, 97 boats 
being lost, and 16 persons killed. Much damage 
was also dune to crops. 





Messrs. Bax Setyun, Ishii Ikujiro and Hara 
Shimato, merchants of Tokyo, were permitted 
by the Authorities recently to establish a private 
bank at Nishikicho, Kanda, under the name of 
the Kanda Ginko, with a capital of yen 50,000. 


Tue Chinese Minister, who is about to leave 
Japan for home, will give a farewell entertain- 
ment on the 15th instant at the Legation to 
Ministers of State and high officials of the 
various Departments. 


AN outbreak of fire took place early in the 
morning of the 8th instant in a house at Kaye- 
chimachi, Nagoya, and thirty-four houses were 
entirely destroyed, four dwellings being partially 
burned, before the flames could be subdued. 


Mr. Arar Saku and two other merchants of 
Tokyo applied to the Authorities on the 7th 
instant for permission to establish a bank at 
Hongo under the nanie of the Toto Ginko (East-| 
ern Capital Bank) with a capital of yen 150,000. 


Tur Sanitary Bureau in the Home Depart- | 


| Silk busine: 





ment reports that the number of persons 
attacked by cholera throughout the Empire! 
from the commencement of the epidemic to the | 
11th instant, was 44,008, resuling in 30,611 
deaths. 





A meetine of the Privy Council was held on| 
the rith instant, and was attended by Counts) 
Oki, Sasaki, and Soyejima, Viscounts Enomoto, 
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Fukuoka, and Sano, and Messrs, Kono, Tanaka, 
Osaki, Motoda and Inouye, the proceedings 
closing at 3 p.m. 


Mr. Kawaxant Kucut, Director of the Com- 
mercial Bureau in the Foreign Department, left 
Tokyo on the 13th instant for Osaka, whence 
he will proceed to Korea. 


Aw outbreak of fire took place on the night 
of the goth ultimo in a house at Kuroshima- 
mura, Fugeshi-gun, Ishikawa Prefecture, and 
destroyed thirty-two dwellings, three houses 
being partially burned before the flames could 
be got under control. 


‘Te line of the Sanyo Railway Company be- 
tween Une and Nashigahara, having been com- 
pleted, will be opened for traffic shortly, The 
line of the company between Funasaka and 
Kurashiki, which is now in course of construc- 
tion, will be completed in February next, 


Messrs. Yawamoto Hrrosxr and Nakajima 
Takeshi, of Tokyo, have applied to the Autho- 
ities for permission to establish a private bank 
at Horidome Nichome, Nihonbashi, under the 
name of the Yamamoto Ginko, with a capital of 
ven 100,000. 


Aw ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on 
the r1th instant, at which there were present 
Counts Yamagata, Saigo, Yamada, Matsukata, 
Oyama, and Goto, Viscounts Aoki and Kaba- 
yama, and Mr. Mutsu. The proceedings lasted 
from ten in the forenoon till three in the after- 
noon, 


A poriticaL lecture meeting was held on the 
goth instant at the Tsuta Theatre, Yokohama, 
when speeches were delivered on the subject of 
treaty revision by Messrs. Akiyama Kotaro, 
Hamano Kyusuke, Kobayashi Sentaro, Mayeda 
Kagaku, Ayai Takeo, Kaji Suyekichi, and seve- 
ral other members of the Equal Treaty Asso- 
ciation. 








rs Princes Komatsu 
and Fusuimt, Prince Sanjo, Viscount Hijikata, 
Minister of State for the Imperial Household, 
Counts Inouye, Terajima (Vice-President of the 
Privy Council,) Okuma, and Sasaki, Viscounts 
Enomoto, Sano, and Messrs. Motoda, Nomura, 
Tanaka, and Osaki, Privy Councillors, had the 
honour of dining with the Emperor on the 8th 
instant at the Palace. 


Tuer Inpertar Hicunes: 





Tux Import market may still be described as 
stagnant, but if there is any change in the situ- 
ation it is in the position of the seller, who now 
demands better prices—indeed has refused 
offers which are a distinct advance on the re- 
cent rates paid. This being the case, trade has 
of course been stnall, and the few hundred bales 
of Yarn sold have been English and Bombays 
in equal quantities. The Metal trade is depress- 
ed, and stocks are ample for some time to come. 
Prices for Kerosene are nominal and weak, the 
two large cargoes last arrived bringing’ the 
stock here to close upon a million cases. Sugar 
is dull, and the Tea trade is nearly over. The 
continues in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. There is now lying here an im- 
mense stock of Silk in good assortment and of 
high quality, but buyers cannot operate at the 
price for which it is held, and many holders 
will not listen to any offer that can be made. 
There has been a slight revival in the demand 








\for Waste Silk, and though over 1,000 piculs 


have passed the scales, more business might 

have been done were buyers and sellers not so 

far apart in their ideas of values. Exchange 

has not fluctuated quite so much, and may be 

called fai ly steady, though rates are not strong. 
irom 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE “TOKYO KORON” ON DIPLOMATIC 
METHODS. 

“Tue diplomatists of the world are wont to 
regard strategy and expedients as essential in 
international negotiations, At one time they 
employ persuasion ; at another threats, resorting 
to a variety of devices. There is no apparent 
reason why Japan should not adopt a similar 
course in seeking to accomplish Treaty Revi- 
sion, but in our humble opinion those who are 
entrusted with the task will not advance but 
rather gravely injure the national interest by 
such methods, What we desire to see is an 
effort to accomplish the country’s object by 
means of the weapons of sincerity, publicity, 
and candour. We have perfect confidence in 
the ability and diplomatic competence of the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs and those 
who are associated with him in the duty. Com- 
pared with the diplomatists of the West, they 
are doubtless not inferior in talent and experi 
ence. But Western diplomatists remind us of 
the old-time statesmen of China: the policy 
which they applaud in the morning will in the 
evening be replaced by another and opposite 
policy equally imperative in theory. Their cle- 
verness and the skill which they have acquired 
from long practice are remarkable. Such men 
make no signal failures in negotiation though 
resorting to all sorts of devices, neither do they 
inflict injury on the national interests. But, on 
the other hand, if small statesmen without ex- 
perience follow a similar course in diplomacy 
and resort to strategy, the experiment is more 
hazardous than that of putting a naked sword 
into the hands of a child. The diplomatic re- 
presentatives of the great and strong States of 
the West, relying on the prestige and power of 
their country, may find strategy a very con- 
venient weapon, but the representatives of a 
small and weak State like ours can derive no 
benefit by relying on the nation’s prestige v/s-d- 
vis the Great Powers of the West. Let their 
methods in negotiation be never so clever, they 
can only reach their goal by following the path of 
public justice and right. - Nevertheless, it does 
not greatly concern us that our statesmen 
should resort to various devices in their deal- 
ings with foreign countries. If only ability 
to pursue that programme exists, its adop- 
tion need not involve serious discomfiture, but 
may, on the contrary, result in speedy attain- 
ment of the object in view.. But if strategy 
be employed not only towards foreign nations 
but also towards the people of the country ; if, 
for the purpose of accomplishing Treaty Revi- 
sion various devices be used to deceive the 
people and to carry out a scheme of revision 
calculated merely to meet the needs of the mo- 
ment, the injury done to the national interests 
may be most grave. If those entrusted with the 
task of revision, having decided on a pro- 
gramme, seek to obtain the support of public 
opinion, now by putting golden gags into the 
mouths of their,opponents, now by working upon 
the feelings of politicians, or by other various 
strategems, the result cannot fail to be evil. 
The problem of Treaty Revision is one of un- 
paralleled national difficulty, To accomplish 
its-satisfactory solution demands extraordinary 
effort. The arduous nature of the undertaking 
has been amply proved by the story of past 
failures. A problem of such magnitude cannot 
be achieved by the strength of a little band of 
statesmen, The whole nation must be made 
a party to the conference, to the end that by 
wide consideration and careful examination of 
all the facts, a really satisfactory scheme of Re- 
vision may be definitely resolved on. To seek 
a satisfactory issue through the medium of petty 
stratagems, by hood-winking public opinion and 
hy stopping the mouths of critics, is the method 
of men who do not know the art of governing. 
Rumour says that the officials engaged in the 
business, dreading lest another ebullition of 
public opinion should interrupt the proceedings, 
have taken various steps to reach the politicians 
twho led last year's opposition, to the end that 
hi ngs may be suffered to proceed quietly, If 
his report be true, it indicates the existence of 
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grave danger tothe State. Therefore we cannot 
pass it over in silence. It behoves the officials 
concerned to consider this point carefully.” 
ae 

We translate the above from the Zokyo Koron. 
It is a species of Delphic Oracle, interesting 
because it leaves so much to the imagination of 
those interpreting it. All the early part of the 
article can only mean that instead of resorting 
to the usual methods of diplomacy, the Go- 
vernment should seek the direct cdoperation of 
the nation—in other words, should submit 
its programme of Treaty Revision to Parlia 
ment, which is utterly out of the question, 
being a course of procedure as impracti- 
cable in Japan as it is everywhere. All 
the latter part of the article, which, like the 
postscript to a lady’s letter, evidently enshrines 
the kernel of the writer's purpose, is nothing 
more or less than an accusation that the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured to obviate any fresh ebul- 
lition of ignorant and intolerant public opinion 
by appealing directly to the intelligence of 
political agitators. And what if the Government 
has done so? Several instances are on record 
of men who from violent opposition were con- 
verled to acquiescence so soon as direct converse 
with a Minister or Secretary enabled them to 
obtain a clear insight into the situation, If the 
Authorities are taking steps to enlighten the 
darkness of agitators who fondly imagine that 
all the world is at Japan’s feet and that she 
need only be persistent and importunate in order 
to get exactly what she wants, then the Authori- 
ties are acting very prudently and patriotically. 
All this high-flown talk about national injury 
and so forth is veritable fustian. The section 
of intemperate political agitators who revolted 
against Count Okuma’s programme last year, 
and who, according to the Zokvo Koron's view, 
seem to labour this year under the hallucination 
that Japan is already in a position to claim ex- 
actly the same international treatment as that 
accorded by the Great Western Powers to one 
another—these agitators are not sole guardians 
of the national safety. If the interesis of the 
country can only be served by suffering them to 
give full vent to their intemperate zeal and undis- 
criminating opposition, then the interests of tbe 
country are in a condition of decided jeopardy. 
* 








* 

Since writing the above we find that the 
Tokyo Koron has withdrawn its article by means 
of the regular formula, an admission of in- 


* 


correct information. But two lines of recan- 
tation cannot remove the impression produced 
by two columns of argument. It seems to 
us that, in this instance, the Koron allowed 
itself to be converted into an instrument for in- 
fluencing public opinion in a manner diametri- 
cally opposed to the principles which it avowedly 
advocates. 





THE AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Amona the economical schemes devised by 
reformers in opposition, the abolition of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce is 
the principal. It is said that many politicians, 
among both nobles and commons, are in favour 
of such a measure. The Department, however, 
was not established without full consideration. 
At the time when it was called into existence, 
some discussion took place within the Govern. 
ment, and very full investigations were made, 
with the result that the necessity of organizing 
the Department received full recognition. In| 
view, however, of the strong probability that a} 
motion will be made in one or both houses to 
do away with the Moshomusho altogether, and | 
entrust the essential parts of its business to the 
Home Department, H-E. Mr. Mutsu, we read 
in the Fomiurt Shimbun, has directed the | 
officials of the Department to prepare statistics 
and.other information with the view of viving 
full answers to any questions raised in the Diet. | 
The Fomdurf observes that it is easy to talk of | 
incorporating the functions of the Noshomusho | 
with those of other Departments, but that, in| 
point of fact, such a proceeding would not be 




















easy, since the Moshomusho includes several 
important Bureaux which are not represented in 


other sections of the Government. The Bure 
of Foresuy, for example, is entrusted 
business of such a character that, so far fom 
abolishing it, there has often been talk of ex. 
tending ils scope, and even of raising it to the 
rank of an independent section of the Govern 
ment, The same is true in a modified seuse of 
the Bureau of Commerce and Industry and tat 
of Mines. The Yomiurd Shimbun says thavat 
atime when the public mind is tumed to the 
improvement of agriculture as vitally necessary 
to the national prosperity, to propose the aboli- 
tion of the Bureau of Agriculture seems lke 
talking of diminishing the country's productions 
We do not quite see the sequitur of this later 
idea, believing, as we do, that agriculture in 











common with all other wealth-earning pursuis, 


has never owed much to official aid anywhere, 
With regard, however, to the broader question 


of abolishing the Moshomusho, if a strong feel. 
ing exists on the subject in the ranks of the 
opposition, it will be well that the subject should 
be thoroughly ventilated in the Diet. 


ALLIANCE OF PARTIES IN THE DIET, 


Tue contemplated organization of a new party, 
under the title of National Liberals forms the 
principal topic of present conversation among 
men interested in politics. Various speculatious 
are made as to the probable effects of the new 
party's formation on the relative positions of 
existing parties. 
vers, it is considered very likely that the Cone 
stitutional Liberals and the Xasshin-to will be 
drawn more closely together, while a section of 
the Vatse?-Kai (Independent) will probably 
unite with the National Liberal 
min-no- Tomo, which is distinguished for its per- 
severance in promoting the coalition of progussive 
parties, seizes this opportunit 
members of the Rikken Ftyu-to, the Katshin-t, 
and the /a/se¢-Kad the importance of coalition, at 
least on certain general questions. Itisaremark- 
able circumstance that the 7adsei-Kaz is not in- 
vited by our contemporary to join the alliance. 
One can easily imagine that no small futer is 
caused in certain political dovecots by the pros 
pect of the rise of a powerful body of opponents. 
The three parties most strongly represented in 
the Diet are the Rikken $ tyu-so, the Katshin-te 
and the Zaise‘kai, possessing respectively’ 126, 
40, and 70 votes in round numbers. 

these parties separately will be able to obtain 
ascendancy in the Diet. 
ing, the fir 
representatives in Parliament; and though its 
condition is not yet as orderly as is desirable, it 
is full of youthtul vigour and contains many 
able politicians. Some people compare it to the 
short-lived 
will suffice to shake its foundations. 
Kokumin-no-Tomo takes a highly favourable 
view of the party's prospect. 
rests on a firm ground i 
to the decisive measures lately taken against 
certain members who had been disloyal to it 
has i 
the Diet than any other party, but no party ca" 
hope to long occupy 
position with only 120 members. 
Kaithin-to, our contemporary expresses pro 
found regret for the want of enterprise which 
has twice prevented its amalgamation with the 
Constitutional Liberal part 
writes the Aokumin, the Katshin-to bas shown 
itself unworthy of the high estimate ust 
made of its” dexterity in party manauvres 
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But speaking individually of its members, het 
is no lack of men of effective eloquence, ide 
information, and extensive experience. Thus 
the Kaishin-fo may not be very powerlul 2s at 
independent party, but its value as an adjunc 
to any large political combination will be 
estimable. With regard to the Tasser-kat, the 
party, or rather association, is said to contain 





dency. 
two sels of elements of divergent denne 
T i ssocid= 
The one set is desirous of making the soere 
tion a closely united body, while the ole 


of the 
equally desirous of having the cohesion of th 


aa ol 
party as loose as possible. ‘The memes 
the Zatsei-kar are not uniform in their po des 
opinions, but there can be no doubt that 8S 
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of them are devoted to liberal principles. Verna- 
cular writers strongly recommend that section to 
ally itself with the Constitutional Liberal and 
other parties of progressive principles. Thus, 
none of the three parties above described being 
in a position to obtain the ascendancy in the 
House of Representatives, our contemporary 
advises them to form an alliance for parliamen- 
lary purposes. Such an alliance would be con- 
trary to the Law of Political Associations, but 
there can be, in the Kokumin-no-Tomo's op- 
inion, no fear of infringing that Law so long as 
the alliance is limited to members of the Diet 
representing the three parties. As the first step 
towards such a union it is suggested that the 
political investigations now being prosecuted 
independently by each party, should be con- 
ducted by a committee composed of equal 
numbers of the three parties. It might, how- 
ever, be convenient to leave the present Investi- 
gation Committee of each party as a sub-com- 
mittee charged with the duty of investigating 
minor points of special value and interest to the 
respective parties. The Central Investigation 
Cominittee could then make it their business to 
determine the general course which the allied 
parties should take in the Diet with respect to 
questions which they mean to take up in com- 
bination. The time is declared to be ripe for 
effecting such an alliance, and the Rikken Fiyu- 
to is advised to make the first move towards re- 
conciliation, for, being the largest and strongest 
of the three, it can take such a step without 
danger to its dignity and self-respect. 

















FAREWELL DANCE [ON THE FLAGSHIP. 
Pexrsct weather favoured the dance given on 
Saturday afternoon by Sir Nowell and Lady 
Salmon on board the Zmperieuse. Amongs 
those who came off from the shore to enjoy 
once more the hospitality of the most hospitable 
of Admirals, and to take a last glimpse of a 
favourite ship, were H.E. Count Saigo, Admiral 
Belknap, Count de Bylandt, General Sir Allen 
Jonson, K.C.B., the Master of Napier and the 
Hon. Mrs. Napier, Mr. Bonar, Mr. and the 
Misses Loureiro, Mrs. Bailey, Mr. Mrs. and the 
Misses Hannen, Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Piggott, 
Monsieur and Madame Cazenave, Mrs. and the 
Misses Divers, Mr. and Mrs. Bayne, Dr. Cox, 
R.N, and Mrs. Cox, Mr. Walford, &c. Officers 
from the American and French men-of-war 
now in harbour and from the ships of the British 
fleet mustered in force, and lent additional brilli- 
ancy to a more than usually picturesque and 
enjoyable dance. A feature of the decorations 
was formed by the letters P.P.C, which, picked 
out in electric lights, glowed from between the 
hangings at the stern of the ball room—letters, 
a lady was heard so remark, which unintention- 
ally but accurately described the sentiments of 
the guests on the occasion—Pleasure and Pain 
Combined. 














LAWS OF THE PROPOSED NEW BANK FOR THE EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIES (KOGYO 
GINKo.) 

Turse laws, we read in the Watnicht Shimbun, 
consist of thirty-three or thirty-fourarticles. The 
capital is to be ten million yer, in shares of one 
hundred yen each. The object of the scheme 
is to make advances for the purposes of en- 
couraging and promoting agricultural and in- 
dustrial enterprise, and also for the purpose of 
permanently improving river embankment works 
belonging to prefectures, cities, towns or villages. 
Security will be required in the shape of im- 
movable property. The Bank is to be in Tokyo : 
the project does not seem to include any branch 
establishments. Its president will be achokuntin 
and its vice-president a soni, The Govern- 
ment will aid the establishment of the Bank as 

well as its management afterwards, 
* 
Another institution now contemplated is the 
Dosan Ginko, or Bank for movable properties. 
Its laws are to be submitted to the Diet this 
year. They consist of some thirty articles, and 
the capital is to be two million yen. The bank 
will have two establishments, one in Tokyo and 
one in Osaka. These laws when under exami- 


* 
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nation by the Hosei Kyoku (Bureau of Legis- 
lation) were condemned as likely to exercise 
injurious effects on other existing banks, since 
the new Bank will be permitted to take public 
bonds, stocks, shares, &c.,as security, and would 
thus, in the opinion of the Bureau, be placed in 
an unduly favourable position as compared 
with rival institutions. Objections on this score 
appear, however,.to have been finally removed. 
ae 

A third Bank projected by the Authorities is 
the Mogyo Ginko (Bank for Agriculture), Its 
lawsare also to be submitted to the Imperial Diet. 
The capital is to be fifty thousand yen. The 
bank may have establishments in every locality, 
and the extent of the district to be included in 
the sphere of business of any establishment can 
be fixed by the promoters when making appli- 
cation for a charter, The Kogyo Ginko is re- 
garded as a very promising institation, since it 
has to deal with an extensive and important 
class of business, but the Vogyo Ginko has only 
to do with agricultural operations and must take 
real property as security. Its prospects are 
consequently considered somewhat dubious, and 
what itcan effect with a capital of only fifty 
thousand yen, we cannot easily conceive. 





THE LAST CENSUS OF JAPAN. 
In the Oficéa!l Gazette of Saturday the results 
of a census carried up to December 31st, 1889, 
are given as follow :— 


Number of houses in the whole of 
APAR eesseeeee 
‘otal population 





7,840,872 
40,702,020 


The above population divided according to 
classes gives the following results :— 








Nobles and their families 3.825, 
Sitzoku 1,993,037 
Heimin 38,074,558 


These figures, compared with the census taken 
in 1888, show an increase of 38,046 houses 
and of 464,786 persons, Statistics of ages are 
also given, and from them we learn that at the 
close of last year there were 65 persons who had 
attained their hundredth year in Japan; 45, 
their hundred and first year; 13, their hundred 
and second year; 11, their hundred and third 
year; 1, his hundred and fourth year; 9, their 
hundred and fifth year; 3, their hundred and 
sixth year; 1, his hundred aud seventh year; 
and 1, his hundred and ninth year, The Cities 
and Prefectures having populations of over a 
million were as follow :— 
Tokyo City . 
Osaka City. 
Hyogo Prefect 
Niigata Prefecture 
Saitama Prefecture 
Chiba Prefecture. 
Ibaraki Prefecture 
Aichi Prefecture . 
Shizuok» Prefecture 
Nagano Prefecture 
Oksyama Prefecture 
Hiroshima Prefecture. 
Fukuoka Prefecture 
Kumamoto Prefecture 
Kagoshima Prefecture 





+ 1,138,546 persons. 

1,203,395 persons. 
1,533,400 persons. 
1,726,158 persons. 
{+ 1,701,148 persons. 

1,195,101 persons, 
1,108 460 persons. 
1,405,765 persons. 
1,086.56 persons. 
1,131,318 persons. 
1,074,900 persons. 
1.324.395 persons. 
1,225,018 persons. 
1,050,724 persons. 
1,002,134 persons, 

















A SECTION OF THE UPPER HOUSE. 
Tue Yomiuri Shimbun thinks it likely that the 
section of members of the Upper House who 
have been elected from among the highest tax- 
payers will hardly be viewed with respect either 
by their colleagues of the House of Peers, or by 
the members of the Lower House. It is perhaps, 
our contemporary feels, only to be expected 
that some such feeling should exist, for plainly 
the class alluded to have gained admission to 
the Upper House, not by virtue of their in- 
tellectual superiority, but because of their con- 
tributions to the Treasury. There are two or 
three considerations which the Voméuri ven- 
tures to bring forward in this connection. 
These members, numbering about forty, are 
by no means an insignificant section, and it 
should be their aim to devote their attention 
to matters relating to the public revenue, and 
to finance generally, for they ought to remem- 
ber that they represent not only the highest tax- 
payers of the country, but also to a certain 
extent the interests of the lower classes. It 
will be specially their task, should disputes 





arise between opposing sections, to act as 
mediators, but always with a view to the claims 
of the people at large. They should regard it 
as a duty to spare no efforts, in the hall of 
debate, in the waiting rooms, or in social gather- 
ings, to make their colleagues acquainted with 
the true state of the lower classes ; and—though 
indeed the obligation is incumbent on all the 
members of the Upper House—they should speci- 
ally cultivate relations with the representatives in 
the Lower House, for it is by this means, and 
the constant and free interchange of views, that 
discord between the two houses may be avoided. 
It is not expected that they should attempt to 
vie with the peers in the luxury of their living 
and appointments; if they keep prominently 
before their colleagues the actual condition of 
the localities which they represent, they will 
amply fulfil their obligations. 





TITLE DEEDS, 
Some two years ago title deeds were abolished, 
and it was provided that thenceforth the owner- 
ship of land and all transactions of its sale, 
purchase, or mortgage should be recorded in the 
Great Ledger (Darcho). People were not for- 
bidden, of course, to have title deeds: they were 
only relieved of the necessity of having them, 
since for all legal purposes an entry in the Darcho 
sufficed. It is now stated that this system has 
proved inconvenient in practice, and that in some 
quarters a desire to return to the old method 
is mainfested. The reason assigned for this 
dissatisfaction is that fraud has been facilitated, 
land which had already been mortgaged and 
registered duly in the Daicho having been a 
second time mortgaged by means of the old 
title deed. It is not easy to see how anything 
of the kind could happen with ordinary care. 
If legal advice were taken before lending money 
on the security of land—and legal advice is 
surely plentiful enough and cheap enough in 
Japan—it would be discovered at once that an 
entry in the Great Ledger is essential to the 
validity of the transaction, and an attempt to 
effect such entry would at once disclose the fact 
that the land had been already pledged. Never- 
theless,the Yomruri Shimbun says that nota few 
persons have suffered loss, and that a movement 
is on foot to induce the Diet to vote a Bill sanc- 
tioning reversion to the old system. 





WOMEN AND THE DIET. 
Iv the provisionary Rules of the House of Re- 
presentatives, it is provided (65th article) that 
women shall not be admitted to the strangers’ 
gallery, This provision has excited much 
adverse comment. A number of ladies, mostly 
Christians, have drawn up a memorial on the 
subject and forwarded it to the Karshin-to, re- 
questing its members to see that the. obnoxious 
provision be amended when the House meets 
for business. The Kokumin-no-Zomo entirely 
sywmpathizes with these ladies, and advises 
them not to stop here but to exert themselves 
to regain also the other rights of which they 
are derived by the Public Meetings Regulations. 
The Néppon-jin, which is distinguished by its 
conservatism in relation to social questions, 
joins the general attack on the obnoxious article 
of the provisionary Rules. Our contemporary 
declares it extremely inconsistent in a Govern- 
ment which is, if anything, over-zealous in 
introducing Western customs and manners, to 
shut the doors of the Diet against the fair sex. 
There are, says the Nippon-yin, many Japanese 
ladies as competent as their Western sisters to 
take interest in practical politics, and itis par- 
ticularly injust to deprive them of the right of 
hearing the debates of the Diet. 

* * * 

The Rules in question being only provision- 
ary, it is believed by most persons that the dis- 
crimination against ladies will be removed after 
the opening of the Diet. The Authorities must 
have had some reason for enacting such an 
unpopular provision, but the public has not 
been informed of it, and for our part we are 
perplexed to conceive any adequate explanation 
of the veto. If the space available for visitors 











in the Houses of Peers and Representatives 
were too small to accommodate ladies, the case 
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would be different. But there is no lack of 
room. The interior arrangements of the tem- 
porary Giji-do are excellent. Most commadli- 
ous provision has been _made by the architect 
for every contingency. Even though this were 
not so, however, it is plain .that the Authorities 
have it always in their power to regulate the 
system of granting orders for admission to 
the strangers’ gallery, so that inconvenience 
or overcrowding can be avoided. What 
seems particularly regrettable about the re- 
striction introduced into the provisionary rules 
is that it tends to perpetuate the ostracism 
of women from the intellectual life of the 
nation. The Japanese woman at present is 
little more than a domestic drudge. She may 
be treated kindly by her husband and dutifully 
by her children. In these respects she is pro- 
bably as well off as her Western sister. But rarely, 
very rarely, does she enjoy the privilege of 
sharing her husbands intellectual aims and 
aspirations. From that, the higher, side of his 
life she is virtually shut out, unless she extorts 
admission by some wholly exceptional ability 
or ambition, The biographies of great men in 
the West show how much they owed in many 
cases to the sympathy and advice of their wives, 
and how often the one unhappy page of their 
history was that comprising the story of a wife’s 
inability to appreciate her husband's objects 
and to take a helpful place in the scheme of his 
life. Itis true that the latter misery is seldom 
experienced in Japan, The Japanese wife, al- 
ways docile and self-effacing, retires quietly into 
insignificance and inconsideration, careful not 
to mar though she be forbidden to make, But 
her intellect, often more subtle and discerning 
than that of the strong sex, is almost lost to the 
nation, and the perpetual passivity to which she 
is condemned cannot but tend to her mental, if 
not to her physical, deterioration. It is easy to 
assign causes which have conspired to bring 
about this undesirable state of affairs. Chief 
among them, perhaps, is the ideographic script, 
mastery of which never entered into the pro- 
gramme of female education, the consequence 
being that women had no access to the literature 
constituting the staple of men's reading. This 
drawback has been perpetuated in the pages of 
the vernacular press. In Europe and America 
women read the same newspapers as their hus- 
bands and brothers, and share the general in- 
terest in public questions. In Japan: there are 
special journals for women. Printed in easy 
characters, and composed in comparatively 
simple language, these journals devote the 
greater part of their columns to pure gossip and 
worthless romances, the editors never seeming 
to remember that a woman’s mind should 
occupy itself with other things than the amours 
of the city alleys or the title-tattle of social mis- 
chief-makers. The strangers’ gallery in the 
Houses of Peers and Representatives might 
have done something to mend matters. Ladies 
might have gone there and learned without 
much difficulty all about the topics that absorb 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers, thus qua- 
lifying themselves to take an intelligent interest 
in public events, and to become intellectual 
helpmeets instead of mere household toys, 
Why the galleries should be closed against 
them we fail entirely to comprehend. Such a 
veto seems entirely contrary to the motive 
that has directed the Government's policy for 
many years, and we heartily echo the hope that 
& more liberal provision will be substituted, 
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SMOKING CONCERT. 

Tue third of the series of smoking concerts 
promoted by Mr. Bayne and his coadjutors for 
the purpose of relieving the financial difficulties 
of the Public Hall took place on Monday, and 
proved, like its predecessors, a most enjoyable 
entertainment, The house was well filled, and 
the various songs, &c., were accorded rapturous 
applause, Mr. Walford opened the program- 
me with a capital rendering of “ Gallants of 
England " and was followed by Mr. G, Robinson 
who, being in splendid voice, was peremptorily 
encored. In his place came Mr. Hopkins 
made up to resemble him so well that when he 


return and render another, ‘Little Richard.” 
M. Launay, like the previous gentlemen, a well 


singer, and his efforts also were so well appre- 
ciated that he was recalled and gave the song 


nade,” sung by Dr. Eames accompanied on the 
violin by Dr. Cox, also went capitally, being 
sung with rare taste and expression. 
kinshaw then sang a comic ditty, accompanying 
himself on the piano, and in compliance with 
a universal demand gave another song with 


strain “ Start for Philadelphy in the mornin,” 
and Dr. 
violin accompaninént, which were very de- 
servedly encored. 
and original sketch descriptive of a picnic, in 
which, as may be imagined by those who have 


convulsed the audience with other comicalities 
of voice and action, putting the cap on his 
previous efforts by an irresistibly ridiculous thing 
called “ The Acorn and the Spud” the refrain of 
which ran :— 


Mr. Launay followed with another French song 
rendered in his best style, and finally Mr, 
Walkinshaw gave a castanet solo to a polka ac- 
companiment by the Band, 
companiments were given by Messrs, Keil and 
Griffin, The Band was that of the Jmperieuse, 
kindly lent by Sir Nowell Salmon and> the 
officers of the flagship. 
ful leadership the following selections were given 
with much acceptance during the evening — 


Tue prosecution of the newspapers which re- 
cently offended against the Press Laws by 
publishing a memorial addressed to the Minister 


exposed the Authorities to some damaging 
criticism, 


only a year ago” the audience delightedly de 
manded more. Both gentlemen then appea 

and sang a verse of the parody, and with th 
the house had tobe content. The next number 
brought forward Mr. Townley, who was also. in 
fine voice and afforded the audience a capital 
treat. Mr, Goodrich followed witha recitation, 
which was given with such spirit that he had to 





known figure at these concerts, was the next 


“Madame, Bonjour,” with which he delighted 
the audience at a former concert. A “Sere- 


Mr. Wal- 





banjo accompaniment. Mr. A. C, Read fol- 
owed with a capital rendering of the  Iri 





Eames with another song and 


Mr. Hopkins gave a new 


had the pleasure of attending former concerts, 
he was excruciatingly funny. Being recalled he 





"Bor beneath a ragged waiscoat many a noble 
heort may thud ; 

And an acorn ne'er should sneer at a poor and 
lonely spud.” 





The piano ac- 


Under Mr. Milo’s skil- 


Hartman, 
bulky, 
mibert, 
Thiere, 
Rieter, 









AN INDICTMENT, 


President by certain Kansei politicians, has 


The document was injudiciously 
worded, and the character of its contents ought 
to have warned editors not to insert it without 
strict adherence to the course prescribed by the 
Regulations, namely, application for official 
permission, The implicated journals have 
consequently refrained from protesting against 
the fact that they were punished. They would 
have been justified, we think, in objecting to the 
severity of the sentence, for certainly it is ex- 
tremely difficult to appreciate the necessity of 
sending an editor and publisher to prison for a 
month because they have published a document 
which, though technically interdicted, cannot 
fairly be called seditious and is certainly of 
great public interest. However, the newspapers 
unquestionably laid themselves open toa penalty 
of some kind, and with a commendable sense 
of dignity they refrained from erying out be- 
cause they were beaten with many stripes where 
few would have sufficed. Probably they are 
wise enough to understand that the best way 
to enlist public sympathy is to take their punish- 
ment manfully. Thus at first everything seemed 
to go smoothly enough. But by and by the 
newspapers began to raise their submissive 
heads, and discover that the laugh was not en- 
tirely against them. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
takes a sort of gentle revenge in the following 
note :—* Reviewing the Sentences pronounced 





sang a parody on the previous song “T'was 
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by different courts of law in vari, iti 
d e rious local 
against journals which had been guilty of the 
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same offence, we find some curious facts, The 
punishments inflicted on journals in the Western 
part of Japan were more severe than those inflicted 
in the Northern parts. The editor and publisher 
of the Vagasake Shimpo were sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of 50 yen 
whereas the Tokyo editors and publishers e. 
caped with one month and 25 yen. Still more 
remarkable was the procedure in the case of 
the Zohoku Nichi Nichi Shimbun of Sendai, 
Its printing plant was seized, at the outser, 
Then the plant was released, and finally the 
Public Procurator decided that the sentence 
need not be extended to the plant, because the 
type of the offending matter had been already 
distributed. Finally, we have the case of the 
Hokkai of Hakodate, which, being duly ar. 
raigned, was duly acquitted, the Court holding 
that it had not committed any offence at all, 
The law, in this matter, seems to have behaved 
like the cholera. Virulent in Nagasaki, the 
epidemic lost much of its severity in Tokyo, and 
did not reach to Hokkaido at all.” This is 
very pretty ridicule, and will doubiless be read 
with relish by many people. But a little 
teflection shows that the recent newspaper es- 
capade presented some very peculiar features, 
The Authorities, with proper wisdom no doubt, 
consider it necessary to protect the administra. 
tion against unbridled newspaper attacks. But 
they can scarcely have foreseen that the process 
of protection might subject the administration 
itself to a very severe test of efficiency. Where 
and when has it been before recorded thata 
number of Jaw courts throughout the country 
were required to try and pronounce judgment 
on the same offence almost simultaneously? If 
judges were cast in exactly the same moral 
mould, sentences delivered under such circum- 
stances would doubtless be identical. But itis 
pretty certain that even in respect of a much 
simpler case than that of the newspapers, a com- 
mon-place felony for example, British tribunals 
themselves would impose different penalties. 
As for the Hakodate judges, were we Japanese 
we should be proud of them, assuming that they 
really did take the independent view suggested 
by their verdict of acquittal. But another ex- 
planation offers itself, namely, that they acquitted 
the Hokkai because an insignificant provincial 
journal can scarcely be punished for reproducing 
the contents of its great metropolitan contem- 
poraries’ columns. Certainly a month’s impri- 
sonment supplemented by a fine would be an 
extraordinary punishment for such a peccadillo, 
Still the Wichi Nichi Shimbun's cholera simile 
is good, and will probably become a household 
word. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALS AND THE DIBT: 
We read in the Kokumin Shimbun an interes\- 
ing statement of the measures which the Con- 
stitutional Liberals (Rikken Fiyu-to) intend to 
bring before the Diet. At the head of the 7 
stand the recovery of Japan's Tariff and Judici 
autonomy, and the establishment of relations 
with foreign nations on a footing of tere 
equality. After this the most important reform 
is deemed to be reduction of the Land ae 
from 2} per cent. to 2 per cent. of the assesse 
value of the land. This would mean low 
eight million yen of annual revenue, mien. 8 
ficiency the Constitutional Liberals Leelee a 
meet by economizing administrative expen an 
and, if economies to that extent are impos! re 
they advocate an increase of other taxes, nt 
of the income tax, the tax on houses, ae 
grounds and industries, together with keulaes 
position of new taxes upon banks and on y 
The other reforms contemplated are cata! ig i 
as follow :—The abolition of the Depa 
Education, and transfer of its duties to the i = 
Department. The institution of an pone 
to the expediency of abolishing oF er he 
Upper Middle Schools. Postponement 0 i 
date for putting into force the new oe ie fot 
of the Law Courts, as well as of the dat 
carrying into operation the new system 0 


f City 
and Prefecture Government, and the Comme 
cial Code. 


Reform of the Law of er a 
and transfer to the Diet of the power 0 app 
ing, promoting, or removing al 
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nected with it. Cessation of State support for 
schools. Reform of the organization of the 
Government, and reduction of the number of 
oflicials. Placing the University on an inde- 
pendent footing. Reform of the Press and 
Public Meetings Laws. Determination of the 
meaning of Article 67 of the Constitution. Al- 
teration of electoral districts so as to coincide 
with Cities and Prefectures; one member being 
returned for every eighty-two thousand (2) 
persons. Extension of the franchise to all per- 
sons paying national taxes to the annual amount 
of five yea, and reduction of the age for electors 
to a5 years. Appointment of Committees to 
enquire into financial and military questions. 
Abolition of Retired List Regulations. 

















THE IMPERIAL GARDEN PARTY. 

Ox Monday morning the prospect looked very 
gloomy for the Imperial Garden Party, the sky 
being overcast and rain falling steadily. It had 
been notified on the cards of invitation that, in 
the event of unfavourable weather, the party 
would be given up, but the Imperial Gardens 
would nevertheless he open to any of those in- 
vited who desired to view the chrysanthemums 
This alternative appeared at one time inevitable, 
but happily before noon the rain ceased and 
some struggling rays of sunshine gave promise 
of a fine afternoon. It was not, however, a 
hearty effort on the part of the weather, for the 
air continued raw and cold, and the sun did not 
come out with sufficient strength to dry the 
ground. The arrangements for the party were 
not different from those usually made. His 
Majesty the Emperor did not appear to have 
recovered entirely from his recent disposition, 
bat the Empress looked, as’ she always does, 
gracious and cheerful. The balloon ascent, 
spoken of at one time as a probable feature of 
the entertainment, had been given up, but the 
splendid display of chrysanthemums amply oc- 
cupied the attention of the guests, A large 
number of naval officers, French, American, and 
English, were present. 








THe MCKINLEY BILL. 
Tur London Spectasor has the following perti- 
nent remarks about the McKinley Bill: 

Vhree things thus combined to bring about the 
McKinley Bill,—the failure of the present scheme of 
Protection to protect, the desire to do something for 
the farmer, and the necessity for keeping down the 
surplus. Those, however, who entered with a light 
heart upon the revision of the Tariff found that the 
tasi before them was not nearly so easy as they had at 
first imagined, they began by declaring that it would 
be their duty to see that every citizen should have his 
fair share of the benefits of Protection, and that the 
agis of the ‘Tariff should be thrown over all the 
industries of the nation, Unfortunately for them, 
however, they had promised the one thing that they 
could not perfor, It is impossible to make Protection 
fair all round, tor the very simple reason that no 
distinction can be drawn between what are industrial 
products and what are not. In the abstract, the 
Protectionist wants to tax the manufactured article 
but to let the raw material in free, It ‘happens, 
however that in many cases the so-called raw material 
is the farmers’ industrial product; while on other 
occ isions, what is a finisned industrial product in one 
trade, is a necessary basis of industry in another. 
These facts were soon unpleasantly forced upon the 
Republican managers, whose one and only desire was 
to please all parties. The difficnity in which they 
were placed in regard to hides is characteristic of the 
whole situation, ihe duty here was taken on and off 
au almost incredible number of times, as first one and 
then another gust of interest prevailed in the Com 
mittee of Congress, till at last those responsible for the 
measure were at their wits’ ends how to act, Originally 
a duty was placed on hides in order to please the 
farmers, But ina moment the whole boot trade was 

naems, * You are taxing our raw matetial,” th 

“and if you persist, you will ruin our trade, 
deprive thousands of men of employment, and place 
us st the mercy of the pauper labourers of Euroye, 
How can we compete with them if we have to buy 
dear hides?” How the controversy ended we do not 
know, forthe newsoapers have made no serious at- 
tempt to follow the constant and almost hourly 
changes made in the Bill; but it is safe to say that 
whichever side has prevailed will leave the other 
bitterly discontented, It was much the s+me story in 
the case of “tin-plates,” the article more bitterly 
debated than any other.“ Tin-plates” are the great 
sheets of metal out of which cans and the tins fur 
hiscuits and preserves are made ‘There is already a 
duty on their importation, but the manufacturers 
wanted it raised, and to this the Committee of Con- 
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gress began by assenting. ‘They forget, however, that 

nost flourishing American industry—that concerned 
with preserving meat, fruit, and vegetables—would be 
deeply injured. When the duty was raised, Mr. 
Armour, of Chicago, whose name may be seen on 
“corned-beef” tins in every grocer's on the face of 
the earth, hurried to Washington and deciared that 
he could ‘wut aud would not stand having the supply 
of tineplites interfered with, ‘The manufacturers 
however, stood firm, and the battle raged with varying 
success in the House of Congress, and then in 
the Senate till within a day ar two ago. At one time 
it was proposed not to increase the Fariff, but to pay 
the manufacturers their slice of Protection direct, in 
the shape of a bounty, Inthe end, however, a different 
compromise was arranged—unless, indeed, it has been 
altered since—and according to the last despatches, 
tin-plates are to be free alter October, 1896, ' unless 
American makers turn out before that’ time one-third 
of the amount imported.” Here, again, we have an 
example of the inhereut incompatibility of the various 
interests at stake, 

We cannot on the present occasion enter into the 
device, interesting as it is from a constitutional point 
of view, under which the President is to be armed by 
the new measure with special powers for extorting re- 
ciprocity from foreign nations, nor can we dwell upon 
other minor details of the Bill. The time to discuss 
them will when the Bill has actually become 

aw, and the last double-shuffle over this or that pro- 
duct has been performed. It may, however, be worth 
while to notice one fact about the woollen duties, as 
they are typical of the spirit in which Protection is 
applied in the McKinley Bill,‘ Woollen hosiery and 
underwear,” costing 32 cents a pound, was taxed under 
the war tariff—that Of 186;—at the rate of go per cent 
Dates will now levied thereon at the rate df 214 per 
cent. Again, cotion hosiery, costing 62} cents the 
dozen, which used to be taxed at the rate of 45 per 
ceut., will now pay duty at the rate of 110 per © 
Lo quote yet one more exampte, the dues on silk goods 
have been raised by 30 per cent., while those on ready 
wade clot! have very nearly been doubled. It is 
evident, then, that the promoters of the McKinley Bill 
intend to build a wall of exelusion round the American 
producer, What will be the end of the attempt re. 
inains tobe seen, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
jubilant article, declares that the McKinley 

“the darkness before the dawn.” Itis always dan- 
g-rous to prophecy, but we are inclined to believe him. 
‘The Bill cunnot help the farmers, and when they find 
this out, they are extremely likely to withdraw their 
support from the Protection party. If the Democrats 
return to power, it will be as virtual Free-traders. 
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VISCOUNT KABAYAMA ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 
A rw days ago, writes the Vomiurt, some 
person, calling on Viscount Kabayama, Minister 
of Marine, asked him whether the bill for in- 
creasing the Navy, rumoured to be now under 
deliberationin the Cabinet, would notnecessarily 
add to the burdens of the people, and whether 
it might not be injudicious to bring forward 
such a scheme just when public opinion is in 
favour of reducing taxation, He was answered 
that those in office are well aware of the neces- 
sity of diminishing taxation and developing 
material resources, but the Navy of this country 
is at present insufficient to serve as a national 
defence, and without a sufficient national de- 
fence it is idle to talk of developing the ma- 
terial resources of the country. To make the 
Navy efficient is one of the means of enabling 
the people to prosecute their industries in peace 
and security. “When I think of the preseat 
condition of our Navy,” the Viscount is repre- 
sented to have said, “I am so tormented by 
anxiety that I can neither eat nor sleep. 
rae 

The same journal reports that a_ bill for 
increasing the navy will surely be one of the chief 
questions submitted to the Diet; and that a cer- 
tain member of the House of Peers had remarked 
with regard tothe bill thata proposal to increase 
the navy is not unreasonable, but that to bring 
it forward in the first session of the Diet would 
not bea wise plan on the part of the Govern- 
ment, because even those members of the 
House of Representatives who are personally 
well disposed to the proposition may be con- 
strained to oppose it owing to the pledges given 
by them to their constituents. This nobleman 
therefore recommended the postponement of 
the bill until the second session of the Diet. 





BILLS WHICH THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSES TO 
SUBMIT TO THE DIET, 

Apart from the Budget, which will naturally 

form the first subject for consideration by the 





Diet, the Bills which the Government intends 
to submit to the two Houses, and which, in pur- 
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suance of that intention, are said to be now in 
process of drafting by the Legislative Bureau, 
will probably be as follow, says the Fomturt 
Shimbun :—Rules for the organization of the 
three Bauks of Movable Property, Industries 
and Agriculture. A Bill relating to postponed 
vayments of taxes. Rules relating to. public 
highways. A Bill relating to the relief of the 
poor. A Bill for the better determination of age 
for registration purposes, A Bill for the regula- 
tion of weights and measures. A Bill for the ex- 
amination of silk-worms’ eggs. A Bill relating 
to Barristers. In addition to the above the fol- 
lowing are said to be still in the hands of the 
various Departments from which they emanate : 
—A Bill for raising a Naval Loan. A Bill for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. A. Bill 
relating to the Nakasendo Railway. Rules for 
allowances to diplomatic officials. A Bill re- 
lating to sanitation at the Treaty Ports, And 
finally, two or three Bills for transferring to the 
sphere of ordinary legislation matters hitherto 
regulated by Imperial Decrees, Notifications 
and so forth, It is not expected that all these 
measures will be submitted to the first Diet, but 
that the Government will select from them such 
as call for earliest consideration, 
JAPAN’S NAVAL FORCES. 

Tur Tokyo Shimpo has a leading article under 
the heading of the “ Japanese Navy,” professing 
to be based on the remarks of an official in the 
Government. Says our contemporary :—The 
system of defence of a nation should be based on 
somestandard or other. England forinstance has 
war-ships of a gross tonnage of 940,000 tons, and 
stands above France in that respect; but if we 
deduct from the number some 300,000 tons for 
vessels required to defend the numerous territor- 
ies and colonies possessed by England, we shall 
find that she possesses only 600,000 tons to de- 
iend the mother country, The tonnage of war 
ships possessed by France is about the same, 
and therefore the naval forces of England and 
France at home are equal and well-matched. 
There are other European nations which are 
equipped with navies for the defence of their 
coasts, but England and France are by far the 
greatest naval Powers in Europe. Now to solve 
the question of what shall be taken as a stand- 
ard for the Japanese navy, we most consider 
what naval Powers we have to compete with. 
Looking at the different Oriental nations, we 
find that China is the only one powerful enough 
to enter the field with Japan; but to decide 
Oriental affairs now-a-days, we must consider the 
siate of things in the West as wellas in the East. 
Of the European Powers, England's interests re- 
quire that she should act in combination with 
China, and Japan must therefore, in viewing the 
Chinese naval force, take with it as well the Pacific 
force of England. The eastern squadron of Eng- 
land is very powerful compared with those of other 
European nations in the East; its force, though 
subject to occasional changes, may fairly be 
taken at soimething like 40,000 tons. China 
has numerous small ships of war stationed in 
her larger rivers, but as they are only fit for 
use in rivers and’ inland seas, we may take her 
tonnage of war ships over 400 tons at 80,co0 
tons. That is to say we shall not be much 
beyond the mark if we regard the combined 
naval forces of China and England as equal to 
120,000 tons, and take this figure as the 
standard for deciding on the naval force neces- 
sary for the proper defence of our country. 
Now let us look at the present state of the 
Japanese Navy. The gross tonnage of ships of 
war over 400 tons is only 56,000 tons, a figure 
less than the Chinese by 24,000 tons and less 
than the united Chinese and Engllish fleets by 
64,000; and as to our ships, with the exception 
ot the two now in course of construction in 
France and one in Yokosuka, each of 3,000 tons, 
which will not be surpassed by any Chinese or 
English ship, the rest do not at all come up to 
the maik, There is here plain necessity for 
increasing our naval forces, the present state of 
which is truly miserable. To develope our naval 
force, we must have ships of war built, and the 
questions of what kind of ships are required, and 
how their power is to be computed, have to be 
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considered. A good fleet should comprise all 
Icinds of ships required for various emergencies, 
and the proper choice of ships to organize 
a fleet will much depend on the form and 
position of the country to be defended as well 
as the circumstances of possible enemies. 
Some say that as Japan is surrounded by seas 
numerous ships are required, and therefore, if 
necessary, size should be sacrificed to number ; 
but this is an incorrect view. Large ships of 
war are more effective than small vessels, and 
fighting ships, to be really effective, should 
be over 4,000 or 5,000 tons. England possesses 
numerous ships of war of several thousand tons, 
one, the largest in the world at present, being as 
much as 14,000 tons, We should be guided 
by this, and keeping the size of the ships of the 
possible antagonist in view, should be able to 
form a proper opinion, Finally, for the calcu- 
lation of our naval forces, we should take the ton- 
nage asa basis instead of the number of ships. 


THE PERUVIAN MINING SCHEME. 
In “The Amazon Provinces of Peru,” a book 
published two years ago, and forwarded to us 
by Mr. Oscar Heeren, a chapter is devoted to 
the silver mines of Yauli, which, our readers 
will remember, is the district that was chosen 
as a field of operations by the Japan-Peru Min- 
ing Company of disastrous memory. With 
regard to the Carahuacra Vein, which the com- 
pany was organized to work, the following para- 
graphs appear in the above mentioned volame:— 
Carahuacra, situate to the south of Yauli, is the 
most renowned and productive vein in the di 
trict. It has been surveyed and found to extend 
for a distance of 5 kilometres (3 miles), and its 
thickness in places to be 30 metres (99 feet). 
These enormous dimensions rival the largest 
silver veins known, such as the Comstock in 
Nevada, which is 7 kilometres (4} miles) long 
and in parts 60 metres thick ; the Veta Madre of 
Guanajuato, 14 kilometres (8} miles) long and 
10 to 66 metres thick; the great vein of Zaca- 
tecas, of little less length than the former, and 
10 to 22 m¥tres (33 to 72 feet) thick; and the 
great vein of galena in Clansthal, in Prussia, 8 
Kilometres long (5 miles) and from 6 to 130 
feet thick, The Carahuacra vein is superior to 
these in the richness of its ores. Its course is 
north-west to south-east, in which direction there 
is seen rising above the surface a gangue quartz 
of dark grey colour, interrupted by an accumula- 
tion of large boulders of dark grey colour lying 
in the direction of the gangue. It is composed 
of quartz, of grey or black colour, in which the 
ores are scattered in small irregular veins or 
nests, which makes the working somewhat dif- 
ficult. There are ores of silver—native silver, 
ruby silver, rich pavonado (argentiferous grey 
copper ore), with much zinc blende, pyrites, 
and a litle galena; the zinc blende is of differ- 
ent colours, yellow, chestnut, and black. The 
northern part is the betier known, and up to the 
present lime has almost exclusively prodnced 
the metal. Here also are the Carmen (San 
Antonio de Callapa), San Francisco, San Mar- 
co, and San José (Ventanilla) mines, which 
occupy, according to the Padron de Minas,? an 
extent of 1,600 yards (1,337 metres). The San 
Francisco Mine had been, without doubt, much 








——Worked durnig the colonial period, as is shown 


by the extent and depth of its works. In the 
San Francisco mine the predominating ore is 
ruby silver with zinc blende ; in the San Marco, 
amine likewise much worked, although not so 
much as the former, it is the pavonado fino 
(argentiferous grey copper ore), under which 
name they denote the grey copper ore of high 
ley of silver, which is generally 8 to 10 per 
cent.2. The other mines are abandoned.” 


+ The Padron de Minas is the official Register of Mines, pub- 
lished halCyearly. ? This is an extraordinarily rich ore. 











PRISON REFORM. 
Accorpine to the Mainichi Shimbun, the Go- 
vernment has been constantly trying to improve 
the prison system, which, however, is a pro- 
blem of great difficuly. Even in Europe, 
the construction of prisons, the allotment 
of tasks to prisoners, their food, and their 
clothing require most careful investigation. 
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It_is said that the Department of Home 
Affairs has decided to appoint a committee in 
order to investigate and discuss difficult ques- 
tions “relating to the prison system, The com- 
mittee will consist of one president, eleven 
members, and two clerks. The Commissioner 
of the Keihokiyoku (Police Bureau) will be 
president, and the Vice-Commissioner of that 
Bureau, two councillors (Sanji-Awar) two ar 
chitects, and two physicians of the Department 
for Home Affairs, two judges, commissaries or 
councillors of the Judicial Department, and 
two barristers will form the members, while the 
clerks will be drawn from the Police Bureau, 








CHESS IN YOKOHAMA. 

Tne leading chess players of Yokohama are to 
be congratulated on their resolve to form a 
chess club. Some years ago very good chess 
used to be played in this Settlement, and we 
cannot doubt that much of the skill of that time 
is still available. There are, we believe, as 
many as fifty players of greater or less strength 
in Yokohama, and if even one half of that 
number combined to form a club, there would 
be no difficulty in carrying out the scheme. In 
Tokyo, also, there are about a score of players 
who have for some time talked of forming a 
club. Contests by correspondence might then 
be carried on between the capital and this 
Settlement, especially when the telephone is in 
working order. An annual tournay, in which 
chosen players of each club took part, might 
also be added to the novelties of our life in the 
East. Another interesting feature would be the 
investigation of Japanese chess, which evidently 
has a common origin with European, There 
are many very fine Japanese players who would 
soon develop great skill at the Western game if 
they took the trouble to study it. Possibly 
something might thus be added to chess litera- 
ture, exhaustive as it seems to be already. 





PROMENADE CONCERT. 
Tur promenade concert given on Tuesday by 
the band of the Jmperieuse was very largely 
attended. The programme which we append, 
was listened to throughout with the very greatest 





pleasure by the large audience, and the enter- 
tainment altogether proved a high musical treat. 
Following is the programme, the selection of 
which, as well as its performance, reflect much 
taste of Mr. 


credit on the musical skill and 
Millo, the conductor :— 


Overture Don Pasquale 
“Le Charme 
Dinorah 
Rosen aus dem Si 
‘Sonnambula" 



















Mtrauss 
Bellini. 









Bolero panith Serenade"... so... Lamotte, 
Selection. eect! Doris” Y waellier, 
Polka JE Garde du Corps”. Fels 





COUNT ITO AS PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE OF 
PEERS. 
Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo congratulates the Im- 
perial Diet in general and the House of Peers 
in particular, on having obtained, as President 
of the latter, the services of a politician 50 pro- 
minent as Count Ito. Without pretending to 
estimate the Count's value as a statesman, our 
contemporary asserts that, most of the heroes of 
the Restoration having dropped off one after ano- 
ther, a foremost place must be accorded to Count 
Ito among the adtninistrators of the present time. 
It is well known that he accepted the position 
with extreme reluctance, and only at the repeated 
request of His Majesty the Emperor. But the 
people, though on the one hand, glad to have so 
able a statesman at the head of the Peers, have, 
on the other, received the news of his appoint. 
ment with a certain degree of suspicion and 
doubt, because he is generally supposed to 
hold peculiarly intimate relations with the 
present Ministry ; so much so that he is often 
spoken of as its wire-puller. Interpreted into 
plain language, this assertion of the Kekumin 
seems to mean that some people regard Count 
Ito’s acceptance of the post as part of a deep 
political scheme, While the Count was leading 
a retired life at Odawara, apparently engaged in 
rural pleasures and literary pursuits, the nation, 
according to the Kokumin-no-Tomo, never 
ceased to consider him the guardian of the 











Cabinet, a living commentary on the Constity. 
tion, and the leader of the nobles, Indeed, s5 
many followers has he among the Ministers and 
subordinate functionaries of the Government, 
that the Tokyo periodical is not surprised by the 
people's persistence in regarding him in the 
light sbove indicated. If the opinion vf the 
mass can be taken as a proper standard of the 
value of statesmen, then our contemporary 
thinks that Count [to is too able a staiesinan, 
too powerful a leader of the nobility 
competent an authorily on the Constitution, 
be a good President of the House of Peas 
which, when necessary, ought to bow to the will 
of the House of Representatives. With Count 
Ito's personal influence, his tact, eloquence, 
and sagacity, the Kokumin is certain that it will 
not be at all difficult for him to secure for the 
Upper House ascendency over the Lover, 
But is such the true object of the Count? 
This question is distinctly answered in the 
negative. He is, we are told, too sagacious 
not to know that the only result of uying 
to make the Peers more powerlul than the 
Representatives would be a fierce strife be- 
tween the two, d that though the former 
night for a time obtain and exercise the suprem- 
acy, there would sooner or later set ina vicle 
reaction, against which even the Count hinise 
would hesitate to make a stand. In order to 
secure the peaceful working of the Constitn- 
tional machinery, the Upper House ouglit to be 
prepared to yield a step to the Lower, The 
Tokyo periodical, therefore, hopes that Count 
Ito will use his powerful authority for the 
establishment of precedents conducive to the 
harmonious working of the two branches of the 
Legislature. He is requested to imitate the 
example of the Duke of Wellington, who did 
not hesitate to sacrifice his popularity with his 
party for the sake of preserving harmony between 
the hereditary and representative branches of 
Parliament. Count Ito is specially fitted to 
act such part, for he is distinguished, above all, 
for the art of conciliation. 


and to 

















ae 

The Koku-Hon, writing on the same subject, 
takes a somewhat different line. It receives 
the news of Count Ito's appointment to the 
Presidency of the Upper House with mixed 
feelings of satisfaction and regret. After ob- 
serving that he is reported to have accepted he 
offer only on condition that he will be relieved 
of the office at the end of the first session of 
the Diet, our contemporary proceeds to say that 
his appointment to the post has, on the one 
hand the effect of strengthening the position of 
the Yamagata Cabinet, and, on the other, that 
of lowering his place in popular opinion. Un- 
like the Kokumén-no-Lomo, the Koku-Hon is 
of opinion that the position of President of 
either House, especially the Upper, does not 
warrant its occupant in exercising any authority 
beyond that of keeping order during debates 
and generally within the House. Should the 
President of either House be allowed to medile 
with the policy of the Government, he would 
be unable to properly discharge the original 
duties of his position. The Kofu-Hon would, 
therefore, prefer for that post a second or third 








‘rate politician to a statesman of the first order 





possessing vast political influence. In support 
of this contention it points to the example ol! 
England and other constitutional countries of 
the West. As to the claim that, during te 
early stages of Constitutional institutions, it's 
important to put at the head of Peers a states” 
man of Count Ito's ability and constitutional 
knowiedge, the Tokyo periodical replies that 
such a theory, though very common now, 'S 
nevertheless mistaken, for the duty of success 
fully carrying ont the Constitution devolves 
upon the Ministers of State and not om the 
Presidents of the Houses of the Diet. ur 
contemporary, however, apprehends that Cout 
Ito, being intimately connected with the pres”! 
Ministers, especially Count Yamagata, 0) 
identify himself too closely with the success or 
failure of the Cabinet, In one sense te 
Koku-Hon vegards his appointment with sit 
faction, because of all statesmen he /s bee 
qualified to act as a mediator between 4 
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Cabinet and the Diet, should any dificulty occur | 
between the two. Bat considering the chief| 
funciions ‘ailaching tj the: post ahd alao Cont 

Ito's prospects as an active statesman, our con-| 
temporary very well understands the reluctance 
shown by im to serve the full term of seven years. 





* 
ae 

A curious utterance on the same subject is 
that of the Asppon-yin. Under the heading 
“ Japan's Great Celebrity” (Wippon no Daimyo- 
ka) our contemporary writes thus ;— Count Ito 
is one of the statesmen who commenced the 
work of the Restoration, He is therefore one 
of Japan's celebrities. He determined the or- 
ganization of the Cabinet and became Minister 
President of State. He determined the organi- 
zation of the Privy Council, and became Pre- 
sident of that body. He compiled the Consti- 
tution, and now becames President of the House 
of Peers. All the greatest posts are occupied 
once by him. And his new appointment as 
President of the Upper House is to be only 
temporary. After it he will certainly become 
the Emperor’s Representative abroad as Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary.” Count lto must be at 
once diverted and edified by all this commo- 
tion and comment. His critics seem to have 
only a faint idea of the immense responsibility 
that will devolve on the Presidents of the Houses 
in the first Diet, when wholly novel points of 
order will have to be constantly decided and 
interpretations of the Constitution given that 
will become precedents. Men like the writer 
in the Kodu-Hon appear to iound their opinions 
on the conditions existing in countries where 
parliamentary systems have been in operation 
for one or two centuries. In our opinion Japan 
has no statesman too great or too wise to place 
at the helm when the parliamentary ship is to be 
steered for the first time from the harbour of 
theory into the straits of practice. Unless 
Count Ito has lost the  sagacity which has 
hitherto constituted one of his most prominent 
merits, he will know how to separate political 
ties from parliamentary duties. He has never 
been a party politician in any sense, and itis 
in the last degree improbable that he will 
choose this most unfitting time to become one. 
As for the objection that his relations with the 
Yamagata Cabinet are close, it seems to us 
both thoughtless and frivolous. The Presidents 
o: both Houses must necessarily be men in close 
touch with the Government. They are so every- 
where, and we see no reason why they should 
not be so in Jspan. If it be correct, as the 
Koku-Hon asserts, that the smooth working of 
Constitutional institutions .will depend on the 
Cahinet, then surely the President of the House 
of Peers, who has to interpret the Constitution, 
ought to enjoy the entire confidence of the Cabi- 
net and hold intimate relations with it. 











THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 
Tur Kerzat Zasshi of the 8th instant, writing 
on this subject, observes that the excess of im- 
ports over exports during the nine months 
from January to September amounted to no 
Jess than 25,383.537 yew in goods. In 1870, 
when the balance of trade was against Japan 
to an exceptional degree, the excess of im- 
ports did not amount to more than 19 mil- 
lion yen in round numbers, and again in 
1876, when the balance tended in the same 
direction, the excess only amounted to about 
rr million yen. Comparing these figures with 
those quoted above for the current year, it is 
no wonder—our contemporary continues—that 








financial and business men view the situ 
tion with uneasiness. In accounting for the 
causes that have led to such an unprecedented 





phenomenon in the foreign trade of the country, 
the Tokyo journal gives the foremost place to 
the extraordinary rise in the price of rice. 
The costliness of this staple operated in two 
ways: first, it completely stopped the exporta- 
tion of the commodity, whereas the amount 
exported in the preceding year was 7,434,000 
yen in value; and secondly, it caused a great 
quantity of foreign rice to be imported, the total 
value of the grain broughtin during the nine 
months under consideration reaching no less 
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than 12,019,000 yen. Thus the condition of 
the rice market alone has helped to produce 
the above-mentioned excess of imports over ex- 
ports to the amount of nearly 20 million yen. 
The next course operating in the same 
direction is the violent fluctuation of foreign 
exchange, which has placed export mer- 
chants at a great disadvantage. As an illus- 
tration of the dulness of the export market, 
our contemporary points to the fact that 
as many as 30,000 bales (Japanese) of silk are 
now in Yokohama still unsold, Even making 
due allowances for the unfavourable attitude 
of the American silk market, the Keézat 
cannot but think that, had foreign exchange 
been what it used to be, silk merchants would 
have fared far better. As to the economical 
aspect of the question, it is observed that 
an excess of imports over exports is not 
necessarily a lamentable circumstance. How- 
ever, should the foreign trade continue in its 
present condition, serious results must ensue 
in the Japanese money market and in commer- 
cial and manufacturing circles. But the Tokyo 
journal assures its readers that trade cannot 
long continue in its present state. For when 
gold and silver leave the country in great 
quantities, as in the present instance, the inevit- 
able consequence is an appreciation of the value 
of money, or in other words, a fall in the prices 
of commodities, the consequence being that 
home products will naturally seek foreign mar- 
kets where better prices are obtainable. Al- 
ready such results are discernible; the price 
of rice, for instance, has gone down very much, 
and when it has reached a certain point, the 
staple will again be exported to foreign countries, 
Moreover, foreign exchange has of late become 
very much more favourable, and our contem- 
porary believes that the balance of trade will not 
be against Japan any longer. We (fapan 
Mail) do not quite follow this reasoning, es- 
peciallyin respect of rice, but the facts advanced 
by the Keizai Zasshi are interesting. 








THR SILK TRADE IN AMERICA, 
InreLiicence has arrived by cable reporting 
another large failure in New York, the well 
known importing house of John T, Walker, Son 
& Co, having gone under.” The telegram states 
that more failures were pending, as it was ex- 
pected that the firm named above would hring 
down others with them, It further reports the 
Silk market demoralized, and in a state border- 
ing on panicin consequence. Ourmerchantshere, 
both foreign and native, who are engaged in the 
Silk business, are ceriainly entitled to our sym- 
pathy this year, Their chief market (New York) 
has proved a broken reed on which to lean: 
failures there have been frequent and trouble- 
some ever since the suspension of the old firm 
of Louis Franke & Co, last April, and now the 
epidemic seems to have set in once more with 
renewed vigour. Doubtless a more healthy 
rade will spring up anon, and it will be better 
for all concerned when the unsound traders are 
weeded out; but meanwhile, what with the inter- 
ference with trade caused by violent fluctuations 
in silver, the McKinley tariff-bill, monetary strin- 
gency in London, New York, etc., our Silk 
friends have a hard time just now, and we wish 
them well through 











CABINET RESPONSIBILITY AND TREATY REVISION. 
Ar the time of Count Okuma’s failure to ac- 
complish Treaty Revision, says the Zodyo 
oron, an attempt was made to hold the whole 
Cabinet responsible, butin the end it was under- 
stood that the responsibility was limited to the 
Minister President and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Such would be the ordinary rule: the 
Minister directly concerned in any affair and 
the chief of the Cabinet alone would be held 
responsible. But on the present occasion the 
Minister for Home Affairs, Count Saigo, and 
the Minister for Communications, Count Goto, 
have been included in the chain of responsi- 
bility, the result being that the whole Cabinet is 
virtually involved. For this reason it is said 
that a certain country, hitherto the most ob- 
durate, has fallen in’ with Japan's proposals, 
and no serious difficulties are likely to be en- 

















countered in coming to a settlement. Before 
public discussion becomes warm, the whole 
thing will probably be arranged. Instead of 
the countless objections advanced and obstacles 
raised in previous conferences, there appears 
now to be no one disposed to make trouble, 
and it is likely that the present Cabinet, despite 
the failures of Counts Inouye and Okuma, will 
have the honour of solving the knotty problem. 


* 
ae 


We trust that the Aoron’s predictions may 
prove correct, but atthe same time we must 
protest very strongly against the motive assigned 
by it for England’s action, since England is 
evidently the obdurate Power referred to. Our 
contemporary’s interpretation could only mean 
that the British Government hesitated to yield 
until it found itself confronted by the whole 
Japanese Cabinet; in other words, until no 
doubt could any longer be entertained that the 
Japanese Government, in its entirety, desired 
Revision, Such a view is at once wholly in- 
consistent with facts, and very unjust to Eng- 
land. The truth, now publicly known, is that 
England submitted her counter-proposals to the 
present scheme of revision long before the 
smallest notion existed that Counts Saigo and 
Goto would be joined with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs as Plenipotentiaries. Every 
one possessing any knowledge of the  situa- 
tion is well aware that the nomination of the 
two latter Ministers had no reference what- 
soever to the mood of foreign Powers, but was 
purely a measure of expediency in connection 
with Japan’s domestic politics. Counts Saigo 
and Goto were appointed less than a month 
ago. Great Britain’s counter-proposals, from 
which she has not, so far as we know, budged 
an inch, were communicated to Japan probably 
three months ago. Whatever liberality she has 
displayed must be attributed solely to her con- 
viction that the time has come to be liberal; a 
conviction which had no more to do with the 
number or character of Japan's Plenipotentiaries 
than with the motions of the tides. 





RICE. 
AccorpinG to official estimates, to which refer- 
ence is made in the Hochi Shimbun, the rice 
crop this year will fully realize the high ex- 
pectations formed of it, The yield is now put 
at forty-three million 02x, a’ harvest such as 
lias not been known for twenty years. The 
annual consumption for food purposes, liberally 
calculated, is thirty-three millton Zoku, and the 
quantity employed in sa&é brewing and for 
other purposes is three and a half million Zoku. 
It may be assumed, further, that a certain 
amount will be stored up by way of provision 
against the possibility of a bad harvest next 
year. Putting this last amount at two and a 
half million Zodu, there would remain a surplus 
of from three to four million 2o&u, which will 
actually come into the market, Evidently the 
result of such an increased stock must be to 
drive down the price considerably. So low, 
indeed, would it probably fail if no measures to 
arrest it were contrived, that the plentitul har- 
vest would prove disastrous rather than bene- 
ficial to the farmers. The Hochi Shimbun says 
that much anxiety is felt on this point. The one 
resource is exportation, and our contemporary 
recommends that the Government should resume 
its old rdle of exporter. Various reasons are 
gned in support of this recoy:mendation, but 
we confess that they do not appear to possess 
much force. It may be true, as the writer in the 
Hochi says, that the Government, having ample 
funds at its disposal and being under no 
necessity to deal in rice at one ‘time rather than 
at another, is particularly favourably situated for 
watching the market and adapting its transac- 
tions to the state of the latter. But these con- 
siderations do not seem to outweigh the weighty 
objections always existing against official inter 
ference with the course of trade. If rice falls 
toa certain point there will always be plenty of 
private persons ready to export it, and we can- 
not entertain the smaliest doubt that it is better 
to encourage the development of this natural 
outlet than to attempt to control the market by 
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Governmental meddling. Private enterprise is 
discouraged and deterred from the moment that 
it finds itself confronted by official competition. 





BALLOONING IN TOKYO, 
Ir was supposed at one time that the heavy rain 
which fell on Weduesday afternoon would pre- 
ven tthe balloon ascent, arrangements for which 
had been made in the large space outside the main 
gate of the Palace. Two hours, however, before 
the time fixed—half past two in the afternoon— 
it was understood that no postponement would 
take place, and despite a downpour of cold and 
tolerably heavy rain, a vast crowd assembled in 
the large area designated for the event ; so large 
a crowd that its overflow completely blocked the 
gate beyond the casile moat and thronged every 
available place of vantage in the vicinity. No 
attempt was made to interfere with sight-seers 
so long as they kept outside the small space re- 
served for Mr. Spencer and his apparatus. 
Invitations had not been issued, but an intima- 
tion was sent to the various Legations that the 
ascent would be made at half-past two o’clock, 
Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress view- 
ed the affair from within the Palace. Every- 
thing went off satisfactorily, but Mr. Spencer was 
again somewhat unfortunate in the place of his 
descent, for he alighted in the moat. Evidently 
water has an affinity for him at present, but of 
course this incident did not at all mar the cha- 
racter of the aéronautic performance itself. 


MR. SPENCER'S AERIAL EXPERIMENTS. 

We read in the ¥i/? Shimpo that Mr. Spencer's 
recent accident’at Kobe has, caused him much 
chagrin. In the course of his career as a bal- 
loonist he says that he has descended with his 
parachute on mountaias, in vallies, on the sea- 
shore, and in tree-tops, but it never before 
happened him to fall into the water, and so 
narrowly escape death by drowning as was the 
case at Kobe. He is resolved not to leave 
Japan without making another effort to-retrieve 
his reputation; so at least, writes our Tokyo 
contemporary, but for our own part we fail to 
see why a descent into the sea can fairly be re- 
garded as a failure on the part of the aéronaut. 
Such accidents are always liable to happen, and 
the only comment to be made is that Mr. Spen- 
cer should be better prepared to encounter 
them, He evidestly takes that view himself, 
for we read that he proposes hereafter to 
employ a water-proof parachute and to be 
furnished with means for keeping afloat. 








A FAMILIAR DELUSION. 
Tut London and China Express has a mo- 
derate and guareded article on the subject of 
Treaty Revision in connection with the pro- 
test of the Yokohama meeting. The article is 
chiefly conjectural, no details having reached 
London when it was written. It guages pretty 
accurately, however, the cause of the foreign re- 
sidents’ objection to the unconditional surrender 
of Consular jurisdiction, But the writer ad- 
vances one point which seems decidedly unten- 
able, though it has been put forward more than 
once before. “The Government of Japan pro- 
posed,” says our contemporary, “‘and as a matter 
of fact recognised, that foreigners were entitled 
to and should have a guarantee in the shape of 
a certain number of foreign judges.” The 
phraseology of this sentence is somewhat con- 
fused, but the meaning intended to be conveyed 
is clear enough, namely, that, by proposing to 
add some foreign legal experts to her staff of 
judges, for the purposea of trials in which for- 
cigners were concerned, Japan herself admitted 
the necessity of having such experts; admitted, 
in fact, that her own judgeg were not competent 
to undertake the duty. Surely thig is avery un- 
fair inference. Theideaofappointing foreigners 
to the Japanese Bench was prompted entirely 
by a desire to satisfy the scruples of foreigners, 
Ii was not an admiscion that their scruples were 
justified: it was simply a concession to their 
wantof confidence. Sxperience had abundantly 
proved and preliminary negotiations had plainly 
shown that unless some pledge of good faith 
were given, there existed no possibility of effect- 
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ing an arrangement. Japan was willing to give 
the pledge, but her willingness by no means 
signified that she doubted the competence of 
her judiciary. If a man, finding that another 
will not trust his verbal promise, offers to give 
a guarantee of sincerity, assuredly his offer can- 
not properly be construed as an admission that 
he does not deserve to be trusted. To rely on 
such an argument as that stated by the London 
and China Express is to admit the weakness 
of one’s cause. If the contention holds in re- 
spect of the proposals of 1889, it must hold 
equally in respect of the proposals of 1886. 
The transition from a majority of foreign legal 
experts sitting on the Bench in every case that 
concerned a foreigner, to four judges of foreign 
origin sitting in the Supreme Court which could 
only be reached on a plea of error in law, was 
much more radical than the transition from 
four foreign Judges to no foreign Judges at all. 
People who consent to a compromise do not, by 
so consenting, admit that their right is imperfect. 
They only acknowledge their willingness to make 
some concession in the interests of an amicable 
understanding. 








GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tue Official Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coing and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 8th 
instant, as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 























Gold Coin Pound Sterling 
Days Ogier Yen. Silver Ven. 
4th. pote 118.800 . aoe 5.8536 
WON certaiscrsiinasies CUR GMO cc cctscnes ie 5.8536 
Gh ececssssnserceeees 1B500 psd 5.8536 
7th. 118.500 .. ‘ oe 5.9259 
8th... 120.000 ... 6.0000 
Averages . 118.860 .. . 5.8973 





The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 0.690 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling an increase in value of yen 
0.0116 as compared with the previous week. 


THE BANK OF JAPAN, 


Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
8th instant were as follow: 
Converriney Notes. Resuevas anv Sacurtties, 
Yas. Viw. 
100,316,416 | Gold coin and bullion. 24,995,247 
Silver coin and bullion. 22;001,610 
Publie Loan Bonds, 70,459 
Bits a 
Government Hills 
Other securities 
Commercial Ills 





Notes issued... 











"22,000,000 
4q3aiba 
15,050,738 








100,316,216 160,516,386 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 5,616,151 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 72,700,065 in actual cir- 
culation, the latter showing an increase of ver 
379.359 as compared with yen 72,320,706 at 
ihe end of the previous week. 








CHINA AND JAPAN, 
From time to time discussions about the treaty 
between China and Japan appear. in the verna- 
cular pre! The latest is to be found in the 
Mainichi Shimbun. After noting the difference 
between the tradal privileges enjoyed by Ja 
panese subjects in China and the subjects 
or citizens of other States, it says that some 
years ago, when a Japanese Plenipotentiary 
Sought to have this corrected, Viceroy Li 
told him that the privileges given to Western 
folks had been granted under pressure of force 
majeure, and that China could not consent to 
extend them to another Power by the process of 
peaceful negotiation. The Japanese Plenipo- 
tentiary admitted the justice of this reasoning. 
Since then, too, there has been no occasion to 
regret the discrimination against Japanese, for 
the privilege of trading in the interior under 
passport has been less and less availed of every 
| year by Occidental merchants, experience hav- 
jing shown that such business is troublesome, 
| precarions, and not correspondingly profiiable. 
The Japanese would be ill advised, according 








to the Matnichi’s view, if they attached much 





importance to securing this privilege or urged 
China to grant it in the revised treaty said tobe 
now in process of negotiation, because not only 
would the concession be of litle value, butit 
would involve a similar concession on Japaus 
|side to Chinese subjects visiting the empire. Ar 
present Chinese residents or travellers are not 
permitted to go into the interior of Japan on 
passports as other foreigners are. If they were 
not only permitted to do so, but also suffered to 
trade and settle in the interior, the Chinese 
question would undoubtedly become for Japan 
what it is for America. 











ALLEGED OPIUM-EATING IN JAPAN, 


In the Hyogo News of the 11th instant the 
following patagraph appears :-— 

Travelling down from Cisaka the other day by rail a 

curious instance of opium-eating was observed. ‘The ca 
riage was full of Japanese, many of them, apparent, 
subordinate officials, and the proceedings opened Ly we 
of them suddenly removing his white gloves and extending 
his hand to his neighbour coupled with a request fer some 
thing. ‘Ihe latter complied by drawing a small bottle from 
the folds of his dress, and, dipping a bedicin into it, a dark, 
brownish-looking substance adhered. ‘This he rubbed on 
the extended hand. which the owner at once sucked with 
great gusto. This was repeated two or three times, thie 
of those present taking part in it. 
With reference to this, a Japanese correspon 
dent writes :—‘‘ Among other curious repors 
made to the Hyogo News by foreigners who 
appear uot to be much acquainted with Japa. 
nese customs, there is a remarkable falsehood 
that some Japanese were eating or sucking 
opium in a railway carriage between Kobe ani 
Osaka. The truth is that these Japanese tra 
vellers were taking a well-known Japanes: 
family medicine called Shinyaku (jh 8%). 
is sold in small bottles, and its colour exacily 
answers to the description given by the writer 
in the Hyogo News. The Japanese are in the 
habit of eating it from the hand as a refresher, 
especially when they are fatigued by exercise ot 
travelling.” This explanation ought to have 
been sent to the Hyogo News, which would 
have been prompt to correct the misapprehen- 
sion of its previous informant. 














AN ELECTION PRTITION. 

In Mr, Traill’s “Saturday Songs” one of the 

gems is a description of the fate of a certain 

Colonel Blunt, who having stood for Barley- 

shire in opposition to Mr. Tennent Wright, is 

unseated for corrupt practices :— 

“The Colonel stared a moment mute, then cried in won er, 

What! guilty—practices corrupt? Look here my lord, 125, 

Tonly paid the farmers down what Mr, ‘Tennent Wrgit 

Had’ promis’d them in’ six months" time if he shoud win the 
fight 

The seamed) judge maintained his frown, aithough there seemed 
to sll 

The faintest flicker of a smile across his rigid lip: 

*You area simple soldier, sir, or you would hardly miss 

The fallacy that vitiates comparisons like this," 

+ Well, I shall always m 


























+ while I live 


Tmav not bribe these m Mth whavs'my ann qo xivey 

While those confounded Gled-toniles, as far asl can see, 

May bribe them, every mother’s son, with what belongsto 
me?!” 





THE EMPEROR'S VISIT TO COUNT OYSMA. 
Tue Emperor's projected visit to the suburban 
villa of HAE. Count Oyama, Minister of Stae 
for War, in Sendagaya-mura, which had to be 
postponed on account of His Majesty’s indis- 
position, is to take place on the 15th instant. 
The announcement is made in the Official 
Gazette, and it is added that His Majesty will 
leave the Palace at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

DEATH OF AN OLD RESIDENT. 

Many of our readers who knew and respected 
the Rev. Mr. Syle and Mrs. Syle during their 
residence in Japan many years ago, will lear 
with regret that news has been received of the 
death of Mrs. Syle. We have no particulars, 
but Mrs. Syle’s age must have been sufiiciently 
ripe to prepare her friends for the loss which 
they have now sustained. 











FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
A reseram from Okayama, dated the 1th 
inst. in the Zodyo A’oron states that a serious 
railway accident took place on the gth inst. of 
the Sanyo Railway, a train being derailed near 
Nashikawara, with the result that eight persons 
were killed and sixteen injured. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ae 


As a young girl regards her approaching 
marriage with mixed feelings of gladness and 
anxiety, so—we are told by the vernacular press 
—the Japanese nation, though. extremely glad 
that the long desired establishment of @ constitu- 
tional Government is to become an accomplished 
fact within less than a fortnight, is at the same 
time perplexed and not a little uneasy at the 
sense of the immense responsibility about to 
fail on its shoulders. The growing anxiety of 
the public more and more finds an echo in the 
columns of the Tokyo newspapers. In a series 
of articles entitled the dissolution of the Diet, 
the Cioya Shimbun endeavours to persuade the 
Representatives of the people to make good the 
pledges which they gave to their constituents at 
the time of the general election, What will be 
the results of the first session of the Diet, the 
Choy does not pretend to say certainly; but, 
so far as the relation between the Government 
and ie vations parlies arrayed against it is con- 
cerned, the Tokyo journal thinks that one of 
three things will happen: either the Government 
may be too strong for the antagonistic parties, 
or the Opposition may be powerful enough to 
compel the present Cabinet to hand over the 
administration, or again the power and influence 
of the Cabinet and the Opposition may be so 
evenly balanced as to bring about the forma- 
tionot a coalition Government. The Choya 
would not be satisfied with the last mentioned re- 
sult. ‘ Our desire,” it says, “ is to concentrate 
the energies of all the parties out of power and 
to atlick the abuses of the existing Government 
in such a manner that the latter will have no 
alternative but to adopt the suggestions of the 
Opposition.” Our contemporary then goes on to 
condemn those who are said to hope for nothing 
better than the formation of a coalition Cabinet. 
If the members of the Diet be not fully re- 
solved to do their duty earnestly and fearlessly, 
they will, we are told, no longer represent the 
nation, and the Diet ought then to be instantly 
dissolved. At any rate the people are entitled 
to memoralize the Emperor for the dissolution 
of a Diet which they think does not truly represent 
their sentiments. 














* 
ae 

The Mainicht Shimbun takes a similar, but 
more moderate, view of the situation, It is 
afraid that the present Cabinet may be too ready 
to resort to the Bismarckian method of intimidat- 
ing the Diet into submission by threatening to 
dissolve it. ‘There may indeed be occasions 
when the dissolution of the Diet would be of 
absolate necessity in order to take the sense of 
the country.” Our contemporary advises the 
Members of the Diet not to be afraid of a dis- 
solution, but to do their duty manfully, taking 
at the same time precautions not to supply the 
Government with pretexts for dissolution. 





* 

The Michi Nichi Shimbun is afraid that 
the Government and the Opposition, each 
animated by a rooted prejudice against the 
other, may meet on the floor of the Diet in a 
sulien and uncompromising mood; the former 
may resort to dissolution as its last defence, 
while the latter may vote want of confidence 
in the former. Qur contemporary hopes that 
both the Government and the Opposition will 
try to bury in oblivion all their past wrongs, and 
meetin the Diet ina frank and impartial temper. 

* 





ae 

The Wippor is outspoken in its denunciation 
of a certain class of statesmen out of power, 
whose sole aim and purpose is to dislodge the 
present Ministers from the Cabinet, and get 
themselves seated therein. All the political 
parties, our contemporary goes on, are in the 
manipulation of these statesmen, who do not 
scruple to employ the engines of constitutional 
government as mediums through which they 
hope to be avenged on their old competi- 
tors and enemies, their object being not so 
much to serve the country as to gratify their 
private grudges and selfish interests, The 
Nippon thinks it a deplorable circumstance that 
such persons should have the control of most 
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of the existing parties. The Tokyo journal is 
unable to see any difference between statesmen 
of this type, on the one hand, and those of 
another sort, on the other, who are determined 
to continte in possession of power even at the 


point of the bayonet. 


* 
ae 


It will be seen that the articles above quoted 
relate to the House of Representatives. The 
members of that House are generally believed 
to be mostly opposed to the Government, and 
ifwe may credit what the papers report about 
the members of the Upper House, they seem 
to be not much more friendly to the Cabinet. 
Whereas the Commons will be partly restrained 
by the fear of dissolution, the Peers will not be 
under any such apprehension. 
majority of the Imperial nominees, especially 





ex-Senators, are said to be decidedly antagon- 
istic to the Ministers, while those representing 
the maximum tax-payers in the respective locali- 


ties have, on the whole, more sympathy with 
their neighbours 
the Cabinet, 





Among the noble members, there 


are nota few who are at best very cold towards 


the Government, Altogether it is presumed, 


according to the papers, that the Upper House 


will be more stormy than the Lower. 


ere 
Talk about the new political party still con- 


tinues to occupy a large portion of the news 
columns of the vernacular papers, though not to 


so great an extent as during the preceding week. 


The Nichi Nicht Shimbun advises the origin- 





ators of the party not to mould the organization 
on the hard and fast pattems of other parties, 
but to found it on the strength of similarity 





of views in respect of practical questions of 
the day, without any declaration of principles 
The same view 


or the framing of any rules, 
seems to be held by most of the principal 
spirits of the movement, and the formal organi- 
zation of the party will not, according to rumour, 
take place before some months shall have pass- 
ed. The general meeting originally announced 
for the 20th has been postponed, 
* = * 

As noticed in our last weekly review of the 
vernacular press, discussions on the subject of 
Treaty Revision have entered a new phase in 
respect of the nature of the topics to which 
public attention is now chiefly directed. Com- 
mercial and economical affairs form the 
principal topics of discussion, Mr. Tomita, 
formerly President of the Bank of Japan, lately 
delivered a lecture on the subject of the coast- 
ing trade, at the Gakuri Gikwai. His lecture 
is not fully reported by the papers, but his views 
have been made known through the columns 
of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun in the form of an 
interview which some one had with him. Mr. 
Tomita, after noticing in general terms the 
importance of excluding foreiga ships from 
the coasting trade of the country, and alluding 
to the practice of Western nations in this re- 
spect, proceeded to tell his interviewer that, in 
his opinion, Japan ought, for the sake of her 
navigation, her shipbuilding, and the regulation 
of her Customs, to keep vigilant watch against 
the encroachment of foreign vessels on the pri- 
vileges which only ships flying her fag should 
be entitled to enjoy. The shipbuilding indus- 
try being yet in its infancy in Japan, Mr. Tomita 
remarked that she could not, like the United 
States, prohibit the use of foreign-built vessels 
in the coasting trade of the country, but he held 
that she should still make some difference in 
the treatment of vessels built at home and of 
those constructed abroad, as, for instance, in the 
case of tonnage dues, such difference being 
always in favour of the home-built vessels. 
Further he thought it of vital importance for 
Japan not to allow her people to charter foreign 
vessels for the purpose of engaging in the 
coasting trade. 














* 


* 

The Ke‘za? Zasshi is also publishing a series 
of articles on this subject. They are not yet 
concluded. Attention is drawn in them to the 
extraordinary enterprise and energy possessed 
by the Anglo-Saxon race, and the Japanese 
nation is warned against the danger of admitting 
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in the other House than with 





Anglo-Saxons into free competition with its 


own people in the carrying trade between the 
various ports of the country. 


* 
The soshi, despite the’ disgust and loathing 
with which they are universally regarded by 
all people outside a limited circle of professional 
politicians, still continue to prosper and multi- 
ply in the capital. The ij Shimpo writes 
strongly gainst the whole fraternity and es- 
pecially against their patrons. Our contem- 
porary heads its article: “ Enemies of Liberty.” 
After alluding to the conspicuous and disgrace- 
ful part lately played by the sosAd in connection 
with the amalgamation of progressive parties 
and the formation of the Constitutional Liberal 
party, the Fiji goes on to remark that these 
simple-minded youth are less to blame than 
the politicians who employ them as instruments 
in the prosecution of infamous intrigues. 
ove 
The Vomiurt Shimbun draws attention to 
the extraordinary power wielded by the sosht 
in Japanese politics. They are used, it is true, 
by politicians, but the latter are in turn in- 
fluenced by them. The Yom#uri refers to the 
part taken by them at the elections of July 
last. Most of the representatives elected were 
toa great extent indebted to the exertions of the 
soshi, These representatives are now, accord- 
ing to the Voméuri, in an embarassing situation; 
for the sosk# who assisted them in their election 
campaign think themselves entitled to interfere 
whenever they regard as objectionable any con- 
duct or utterance of such members on public 
occasions. From these facts our contemporary 
apprehends that the conduct of the members on 
the floor of the Diet may be influenced by the 
opinions of the sos/#, who are ever ready to em- 
ploy force in the prosecution of their purposes. 


ene 
The Hochi Shimbun probably has the soshé 
in view when it recommends young men to 


emigrate to Hokkaido and enlist in the colonial 
militia. If practicable, this is the best method 
yet suggested for disposing of these undesirable 
members of the community. 





ee 

The question that has occupied by far the 
largest space in the vernacular press for the 
week, is that relating to the reported proposal 
for the development of the navy, which the 
Cabinet is believed to have decided to lay be- 
fore the Diet. It is rumoured that the scheme 
of the Government is to raise a loan amounting 
to about 13 million yen, which will be used 
chiefly for the construction of war vessels, The 
reporters are exceptionally busy in interviewing 
Ministers of State, Generals, and Admirals. 
The most interesting of those interviews is that 
with Viscount Kabayama, Minister of the Navy, 
which is now appearing in the Five Shim- 
bun, As yet we cannot give a general view 
of the opinions entertained on this subject by 
the vernacular press, for most of the leading 
papers refrain from expressing themselves until 
they have made a thorough study of the whole 
question in its diverse bearings. The discus- 
sion of the Government's proposal will inevitably 
involve the vital question of the relative import- 
ance of the army and the navy, and the Tokyo 
papers predict animated debates on this subject 
when the Diet meets. 





. 


ae 

The Yomiuri Shinbun and the Kéku Shém- 
bun have discussed at some length the celebrated 
6gth Article of the Constitution. The Hoch? 
Shimbun devotes some articles to the consider- 
ation of the various methods of reducing the land 
tax; the unfavourable condition of Japan's foreign 
trade forms the subject of a few leading articles, 
especially in the Fiji Shémpo, the Hochi Shim- 
| bun, the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, and the Choya 
Shimbun, The Fiyu Shimbun writes copiously 
on the distinction between the theory of indivi- 
dual liberty and that of State liberty, Vrp- 
pon is still engaged in reviewing the recent 
history of national finance. The contention now 
going on between the Merchant Party and the 
Land Party in Yokohama as to the proprietor- 
ship of the Gas Works, is also discussed by 
some of the metropolitan papers. 
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THE RANGA-KAI'S EXHIBITION. 
eae Ak te eens 

HE sixth Exhibition of the Kanga-kai, 

or Society for promoting Pictorial 

Art, is now open in the Art Museum, Uyeno 
Park. Criticisms of this Society’s doings 
appeared more than once in our columns 
in past years. Neverthele 
haps be necessary to remind our readers 
that the chief object of the Association is 
to promote the cause of pure Japanese 
Art, as distinguished in the first place 
from the Art of the West, which now finds 
many votaries in Japan, and in the second 
from the combination of Japanese and 
Western art which is likely to be the ulti- 
mate outcome of the. Art School in Uyeno. 
In short the Kanga-kai folks are essentially 
conservative. They profess reverent at- 
tachment to the canons of old times, and 
base their judgment of a painter's excel- 
lence on qualities appreciable only by the 
initiated. Conservatism, however, is not 
possible in the present age. Of art, no 
less than of everything else, it is indis- 
putably true that to be in touch with the 
time is the first essential of vitality. This 
fact has forced itself more and more pain- 
fully on the attention of visitors attending 
the periodical exhibitions held quarterly 
or yearly in Tokyo. On 
the pictures displayed seemed even less 
in keeping with the tastes and tendencies 
of the era than their prececessors were, 
and the impression conveyed by this gra- 
dual widening of the chasm between the 
painter’s work and the sources of his in- 
spiration is fatal to public interest and 
sympathy. The same fault 
spicuous in the pictures shown at the 





it will per- 





each occasion 





was con- 


recent National Exhibition. Rare indeed 
were examples suggesting anything better 
than conventionalism divorced utterly 
from inspiration and reduced to a mere 
trick of training or dexterity. The con- 
servatives themselves were conscious of 
this, but they attributed it to some acci- 
dental inferiority of the works exhibited 
rather than to any moribund condition of 
their School. The best artists, they said, 
had refrained from contributing. This was 
certainly true. Many names well known 
to the public were absent from the list 
of exhibitors, although the occasion seemed 
sufficiently important to invite general 
effort. Want of confidence in the judges 
was assigned in several quarters as a 
reason for such marked abstention. Ar- 
tists of note declined their 
productions to the verdict of men in 
whose critical competence they had no 
faith. Whether or no this distrust was 
justified, we do not pretend to say, 
but it must be confessed that little dis- 
crimination could be- detected in the 
awards distributed wholesale to exhibitors 
whose pictures seemed unworthy of any 
suchhonour. However, inasmuch asthe ge- 





to submit 


neral public, knowing nothing of the reasons 
that had induced some of the best masters 
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of the day to hold aloof, drew inferences 
very unfavourable to the condition and 
prospects of the country’s ancient art in 
the hands of its modern representatives, the 
conservatives saw themselves more or less 
discredited, and accordingly announced 
that steps would be taken to organise ano- 
ther exhibition of such a character as to 
vindicate the doctrines of their School. 
This exhibition is the one now in progress 
at Uyeno, and under the circumstances 
special interest of course attaches to it. 
The result is wretchedly disappointing. 
The whole display is marked by a dead 
level of inferiority, So entirely has the 
spirit of the old School perished that the 
productions of its students are uniformly 
There are 
many objects which the Japanese 


inanimate and mechanical. 
still 
artist can paint admirably without, on the 
one hand, departing from the traditions of 
his art, or, on the other, losing touch of 
contemporary feeling. Birds, foliage, and 
flowers stand at the head of this category. 
Painters like WATANABE SHOTEI—who, 
we notice, contributes nothing to the pre- 
sent exhibition—fully deserve the favour 
they enjoy. 
shown at the recent National Exhibition 
than WATANABE’S group of ducks, just 
flushed, struggling out of a cane-brake. 
Composition and execution were equally 
good in this picture. So, too, BAISON, an 
artist of Kanagawa Prefecture, has con- 


Nothing more admirable was 


tributed to the present exhibition of the | * 


Kanga-kai a grand painting of an eagle 
in the act of alighting upon a bough in the 
teeth of a gale of wind. Such a work 
appeals to all time, but hanging in the 
Uyeno Exhibition it only helps to accen- 
tuate the wretchedness of its surroundings. 
Of these it is scarcely too much to say 
that they chiefly resemble designs for the 
The vi, 





decoration of flat surfaces. 
has constantly to remind himself that 
he is not inspecting specimens of wall 
paper. Everything is flat, lifeless, and 
conventional. Naturally, there are a few 
pictures which deserve to be excepted 
from this general condemnation. Two 
landscapes by NOMURA BUNKYO, a repre- 
sentation of waves by TAK! KATEI, and a 
carp by SEKISEN are not unworthy of 
But these are almost lost in a 
multitude of wholly meritless daubs. It 
must be noted that the leading men of the 
Kanga-kai are themselves disappointed 
with the exhil So far does it fall 
short of their expectations that they talk 
of awarding no prizes at all. On the other 
hand, they have not yet learned the lesson 
plainly taught by recent experience, name- 
ly, that their school is doomed. In a limit- 
ed sense there is a field still open to the 
pure Japanese artist: the kingdom of 
birds, flowers, and insects offers subjects 
which he can treat in a manner not in- 
ferior, and often distinctly superior, to the 
Occidental 
colleagues. But his figures, his landscapes, 
his animals, his sea-scapes—all 


tor 





praise. 








on. 





corresponding work of his 


these 





scarcely rise above the level of ridicule: 
The past, indeed, produced painters who 
bequeathed to posterity charming little 
bits of scenery, glimpses of summer mists, 
winter snows, or island-dotted coasts, 
The mantle of these masters is still worn 
by afew, but their efforts to sustain the 
reputation of their school are almost lost 
in the mass of worthlessness that comes 
from the brushes of their imitators. Paint- 
ing in the genuine Japanese style survives 
only in so far as its outcome has not fallen 
hopelessly behind the sy mpathies of the day 
This fate might have been predicted long 
before such exhibitions as that now open 
at Uyeno furnished convincing evidence. 








LAND AND SEA. 

= oe 
Ta recent meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Admiral BELKNap, 
US.N., drew attention to the very remark- 
able depths that exist off the East Coast of 
Japan—depths which he had the honour 
of first sounding. This deep-sea sounding 
is a comparatively new feature in terres- 
trial surveys, made imperative when tele- 
graphic cables had to. be laid along the 
ocean bottom, Till then, careful surveys 
hear coasts or in the vicinity of shoals 
were found sufficient for the practical 
needs of man; but now, partly because of 
commercial necessities, partly because of 
ntific curiosity, are not content 
with such border knowledge. Irrespective 
altogether of the direct value of a disco- 
very, man has a growingly insatiable desire 
to know all about it. And although, out 
side the telegraphic question, it is difficult 
to see what practical benefit the careful 
contouring of the ocean depths can have, 








we 


nevertheless the work goes on steadily in 
the hands of our Naval officers, and the 

general interest in it grows as steadily. 

We propose to notice a few of the broad 

results recently established as regards the 

comparative areas and the comparative 

heights and depths of land and sea. 

The most elaborate of recent calcula- 
tions on these lines is that by Dr. JoHN 
Murray (of the Challenger) who finds 
the dry land area to be to the sea area in 
the ratio of 13 to 33. ‘The land area being 
much the smaller, it is to be expected that 
its average height will be distinctly less - 
then the average depth of the sea. The 
ratio in this case is indeed as 10 to 54 
To get aclearer idea of the full significance 
of the comparison, let us suppose all the 
dry land to be reduced to one uniform 
height with sheer vertical walls facing the 
sea, and the sea to be reduced to one uly 
form depth like a canal with perpendicular 
banks; then the height of this table-land 
above the sea level would be 2,23! feet 
and the depth of the ocean ditch would be 
11,975 feet, or very nearly 2,000 fathoms. 


Thus a comparatively slight sinking ¢ 
the world-ridges which form our dry 


land would suffice to bring about aun 
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versal deluge. If we were to slice off 
all the matter that protrudes above the 
ocean surface and tumble it into the ocean 
depths, the mean depth of the original 
ocean part would be reduced by only 140 
fathoms. If again, we were Lo level down 
all the rocky irregularities of the solid 
earth until the world should be covered 
with an ocean of uniform depth, this depth 
would be as much as 1,700 fathoms. It 
is small wonder, then, that the denizens 
of the deep are the oldest inhabitants of 
earth. In the evolution of the higher 
animals the first necessary step was the 
evolution of the dry land, which geologists 
tell us was much less extensive in 
than In Palzozoic 
Europe was chiefly a small Scandinavian 
patch and Asia a narrow island stretch- 
ing from Turkestan to Manchuria. Japan 
was not; North America did not extend 
below the Great Lakes; and all over the 
present continental area dry land existed 
The prolonged hypo- 
genic action that gradually through the 


former 


eras now. times 


in isolated patches. 





pushed up the world-ridges above 
» ocean waves was therefore the size 
We 
nature of 
has lifted 


highest summits eleven miles above 


gui 
do 

this 
the 
the deepest hollows. 


non to an evolved humanity. 
yet 
tremendous 


not understand the 





force which 


Its action still goes 
on in the tilting of continents and the 
in 





quivers of earthquakes ; its effects exi 
all the land survivals of to-day. But when 
we do understand it we shall recognise in 
it as potent a factor in the development of 
mankind as the very life-germ itself. 

It is probable that once life, like a 
limpet, attached itself to the emerging 
land, it would begin to evolve with ac- 
The greater variety 
to quicker 


changes in habit of life and structure of 


celerated rapidity. 
of environment would lead 
body. How much richer must the frog’s 
experiences be than the tadpole’s! Even 
on things inanimate the atmosphere has 
the touch as of a magician’s wand. For the 
sub-oceanic hills and dales altogether lack 
the picturesque forms which weather, the 
master sculptor, has wrought out all around 
us. Fairy-like grottoes and caves “ full 


many a fathom deep” are as rare as their 





mythical dwellers, the mermaids. Taken 
all in all, a soul of high ambition should 
rejoice that he is of the land and not of 
the sea; and should be eternally grateful 
to the volcanic agencies which in spite of 
gravitation prepared his place for him. 
Gravitation, however, has its own im- 
portant functions. Under its influence the 
ocean waters are highly compressed in their 
lowest depths. In the recently published 
Challenger Report on the physical pro- 
perties of water, Professor Tarr has cal- 
culated that, if the action of gravity were 
to cease, the level of the ocean in the 
deepest parts of the Pacific away to the 
cast of Japan would rise more than 600 
feet, A huge wave would come rolling in 
upon us, and Foreign Concessions and Con- 
sular Courts would be totally submerged. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF. SOME 
AMERICAN CITIES. 
a ee epee bg 

NE of the most striking features of 

American life at the present day is the 
crowding of the native American popula- 
tion into the cities, and the phenomenal 
growth of these cities. Wealth in the 
great centres is so easily secured by intel- 
ligence and astuteness, that the ‘smart’ 
American of the rural counties is allured 
from the dull labour of ploughing and 
reaping, and leaves his rude farmstead 
for the more comfortable and luxurious 
It is a remark- 
able fact that districts which, when the 


surroundings of the city. 


present peneration was young, were peo- 
pled by a rural population bearing Anglo- 
Saxon names, are now wholly and entirely 
German or Scandinavian. The hard-work- 
ing, less mercurial Teuton or Scandinavian 
comes into the possessions relinquished 
by his more ambitious predecessor, and 
thec 





ies gain what is lost to the counties. 
The cities themselves, moreover, are con- 





stantly receiving increments of pure Ger: 
man and Scandinavian stock, who conduct 
most of the retail business ; while the Irish, 
Polish, and Italian immigrants act for the 
most part as “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.” 
through great centres like Kansas City 
and St. Louis, to observe the- almost un- 


It is astonishing, in passing 


broken succession of guttural names in the 
shop-signs, and the frequent recurrence, 
among ecclesiastical edifices, of Lutheran 
built for the 
accommodation of these immigrants from 
the North Sea. Most of the popula- 
tion of Iceland, starved out of that in- 
hospitable climate, is making its way 
westward, vid Leith in Scotland, to find 
more favourable conditions for life and 


and Evangelical churches, 


labour in the New World. In a few 
years Iceland may be virtually un- 


inhabited, 
engage either in fishing or in agriculture. 


This population, however, will 


There is rivalry among the great Ame- 
rican cities, rivalry which found a vent 
for expression in the recent competition 
for the accommodation of the so-called 
World's Fair. ‘The four serious candidates 
were New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and St. 
out, seeing that she had already enjoyed 





Louis. Philadelphia was ruled 
the great honour of entertaining the world 
at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 
The claims of the other four were duly 
considered and discussed with consider- 
able heat in the columns of newspapers 
The 
chances were considered to lie between 
New York and Chicago. Finally the great 
emporium of the North proved the winner, 
and the American world as a whole ac- 
quiesced in the justice of the award. 


and amongst the public generally. 


And yet Chicago is in some respects 
less of a centre to the Commonwealth 
than is St. Louis. Of late years, no doubt, 
the northern city has outstripped the Queen 
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of the Mississipi in enterprise and growth, 
and has left her far in the rear. But still 
St. Louis remains the railroad and com- 
mercial centre fora number of the Southern 
states; and the radius of the circle which 
may be drawn, with St. Louis as a centre, 
so as to cover United States’ soil, is far 
greater than if, on the same map, one 
were to use Chicago as the centre for 
such a circle. St. Louis is the metro- 
polis of the Mississipi, the hinge of the 
“Mississipi Valley System,” which em- 
braces about 15,000 miles of railroad. It 
leads tot only the Republic, but the 
world in about a dozen industries. The 
tiver frontage of the city extends over 
nearly twenty miles, and the city limits 
include an area of sixty-one square miles; 
its population numbers over half-a-million. 
Sixth in respect to population, it stands 
fourth in the matter of commerce. — Its 
natural situation on a bend of the Mississipi 
river, just beyond the point where the Mis- 
souri adds its own mighty quota of waters, 
is both commanding and picturesque, 

It must, however, be confessed that the 
traveller who visits St. Louis suffers a cer- 
tain disappointment, observing that no 
more use has been made of so fine a site. 
The broad waters of the Mississipi, ‘ Fa- 
ther 6f Waters,” flow round the city, and 
she turns her back to them. The famous 
levee, far less crowded with steamboats 
than in days when the great bridge had 
not yet brought in railway competition, 
is a mere shelving bank paved with cobble- 
stones. There is no esplanade, no river 
street frontage worthy of the name. The 
fine buildings of the city, its banks, in- 
surance offices, hotels and business houses, 
face each other in narrow streets, where 
the passer-by has to crane his neck to get a 
tolerable view of them. Of the numerous 
parks, none slope down to the river ; they 
are all situated within the city or inland, 
and lose the inestimable advantage of a 
river prospect. In the matter of railway 
depét accommodation, St. Louis is no- 
toriously deficient. Her central station, 
known as the Union Depét, would disgrace 
It is 
dirty, cramped, and altogether wretchedly 
defective ; a mere temporary structure that 
threatens, notwithstanding constant com- 
plaints, to remain permanent. When com- 
pared with the fine railway depdts of 
Chicago, it appears altogether disgraceful. 
The site for a new depdt, however, has 
at last been chosen, and the ground is 
actually cleared for building operations. 

By good luck or good guidance, and 
partly, no doubt, as a result of second 
thoughts to which the great fire would 
allow free play, Chicago has made few of 
the mistakes that one regrets in the case 
of St. Louis. The fine frontage on the 
lake has been made good use of, several 


a city of far meaner pretensions. 


of the chief hotels commanding a prospect 
of Lake Michigan; while the glorious 
Lincoln Park owes much of its beauty to 
the skilful use that has been made of its 
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vicinity to the lake. The streets of 
Chicago are wider and far better suited to 
the lofty buildings that are so characteristic 
of modern American city architecture. 
And, finally, the buildings themselves are 
costlier and more effective. The splendid 
Auditorium Building, covering about one 
and a half acres, and having a street 
frontage, on three sides, of 710 feet, is 
perhaps the finest block in the world. It 
comprises a music hall, a recital hall, a 
tower observatory, and an hotel with 400 
guest rooms, besides an extensive business 
portion. The building rises to the great 
height of 145 feet, in ten separate stories ; 
and above the whole looms the high tower, 
270 feet in height, where, in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth stories, 
are situated the rooms of the U.S. Signal 
Service station. The other city buildings 
are in keeping; the fine sculpture and 
painting galleries, the city chambers, the 
hotels, and several railway depéts. Chi- 
cago impresses a stranger perhaps more 
than any city in America; its vastness and 
orderliness, without the sense of emptiness 
which Washington is apt to convey, make 
it superior in general impressiveness to 
the over-crowded empire city on the 
Hudson. The choice of Chicago as the 
site for the World's Fair in 18g2 will, we 
think, be fully justified by results. 

Kansas City is fast becoming a rival of 
the older communities lying to the east. 
Suddenly casting aside its insignificance 
as a wild on the 
edge of the buffalo plains of Kansas, 
it has now a population of two hundred 
thousand, and, from its unrivalled position 
as a railway centre, its future growth is 
Here again one meets with those 





western settlement 


certain. 
lofty tower-like buildings which the neces- 
sities of New York first brought into 
vogue. But, as the busiest parts of the city 
lie in a hollow, and as the most crowded 
thoroughfares are narrow, few of these 
structures are shown to advantage. The 
residential portion of the city occupies the 
long range of bluffs rising abruptly at the 
back of the original river settlement. An 
unequalled system of cable, electric, steam 
and horse tram-cars binds the city together 
and unites it with the suburb across the 
Kaw river. No limits can with certainty 
be placed by prognosticators to the future 
growth of Kansas City. It is a growing 
centre, throbbing with life, and full of 
assertiveness, its population recruited in 
great measure from Wisconsin and others 
of the Northern States. 

The position of St. Louis and Kansas 
City, each on the edge of the State of 
Missouri, aud each touching prohibitionist 
States, has led to curious conditions. A 
long range of beer saloons marks the 
street into which the traveller passes when 
he crosses the State line dividing East and 
West Kansas City, while St. Louis gam- 
oss the river, in the Illinois 








blers find a 
St. Louis, freer opportunities for the prac- 
tice of their pastime. It is a difficult 
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matter to secure for the administration of 
laws touching on social life as gambling 
and liquor laws do, more than a certain 
amount of efficiency. Society refuses to 
bear more than a modicum of strain in 
this direction, and measures that are meant 
to be curative are apt to develop new evils. 





DOROTHEA LYNDE DIX. 

6¢ 7 VERE isa woman who, as the foun- 

der of vast and enduring institu. 
tions of mercy in America and in Europe, 
has simply no peer in the annals of Protest- 
To find her parallel in this re- 
ssary to go back to the 
lives of such memorable Roman Catholic 
women as ST. THERESA of Spain or SANTA 
CutaRi of Assisi, and to the amazing work 
they did in founding throughout European 
Christendom great conventual establish- 
Why, then, do the majority of 


antism. 





pect, it is nec 





ments. 
the present generation know little or no- 
thing of so remarkable a story ?” 

‘These are among the opening words of 
the preface to the ‘Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix,” by FRANCIS TIFFANY, of 
Boston, U.S.A., a recently published book, 
well worth reading by mankind the world 
around. Mr. TIFFANY answers his ques- 
tion by informing us that the story has 
hitherto been untold, simply because Miss 
Dix’s “own itive refusal to permit 
anything to be written of her’ compelled 
silence during Shortly 
before her death, however, which took 
place about three years ago, Miss Dix, 
yielding to the persistent solicitations of 
friends, gave her consent to the prepara- 
tion of a memoir of her life. The world 
may now know of her wonderful career of 
beneficence. 

Miss Dix was born just after the present 
century opened; she spent her childhood 
chiefly in and near Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts, of the United States. 
At that time Boston was “already giving 





pos: 


her life-time. 


signs of an intellectual ferment in theology, 
philanthropy, philosophy, and literature, 
which was to inaugurate a new epoch in 
the spiritual history of New England.” 
“None entered more earnestly into cer- 
tain phases of this spiritual re-birth than 
did Miss Dix.” Probably the strongest 
prompting in the nature of this sensitive 
girl was “ pitiful compassion for the ignor- 
ant, degraded, and suffering.” Her spir' 
tual development was then, and for many 
years afterwards by intimate contact, 
under the wise influence of Dr. WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING, so well known through- 
out the world now, for religious fervour 
and Christian humanitarianism. Even in 
girlhood the genius of the woman led Miss 
Dix to do deeds of mercy. She establish- 
ed in her grandmother’s barn a school for 
outcast children, which became the nucleus 
of a great afterwork of beneficence to the 
children of degraded poor. 





For several 
years, during early womanhood, Miss Dix 








was ina very precarious state of health 
(it was often believed that she would live 
but a short time), and the direct effect of 
her disease was to ‘‘raise to a perilous 
intensity the self-sacrificing impulses an! 
the moral and religious ardour of her tem- 
perament;” to see suffering or degradation 
anywhere aroused in her an unconquerabl> 
longing to relieve it. 
often critically invalid, life w. 

Miss Dix was nearly thirty years old 
when the events occurred which directed 
her energies into the special work by 


But a long, though 
s before her. 





which. she became distinguished among 
the world’s benefactors. For some time 
the modern theory of insanity and the 
treatment of the insane, advocated by 
such men as the French PINEL and the 
English TuKE, had been slowly maki 
way among Western nations, and there 
were, in both Europe and America, noble 
minds enlisted in their service, but ‘none 
the less one indispensable spiritual power 
It was that of a fervid 
Tu Miss Dix 








was lacking. 
apostle of the new creed.” 
that apostle was to be found. 
Fifty years ago, when coming out of 
Church one Sunday, she overheard some 
gentlemen speaking of horrible treatment 
to which prisoners and lunatics were sub- 
jected in a jail near Boston. She was so 
moved by what was said that she deter- 
mined to go to the prison and see for her- 
self. The result of that visit was more 
than a confirmation of what she had heard. 
Then, a suspicion that this terrible condi- 
tion of affairs was not confined to this one 
prison started her on an investigation of 
all the jails and almshouses of the State. 
For two years she followed her self-im- 
posed task, “ steadily accumulating statis- 
tics of outrage and misery,” until she had 
gathered a mass of testimony appalling in 
extent and detail. 
facts she memorialized the Legislature of 
There is not space here 
to repeat Mr. TIFFANY's eloquent story 
of how Miss D1x’s memorial startled and 
shocked the commonwealth, nor of how, at 
length, a Bill of Relief was triumphantly 
carried through the legislature, making at 
last the horrors afflicting the pauper insane, 
wi 





With these potent 


Massachusetts. 





ich had for so long disgraced the com- 
munity, only a miserable memory. 

With this triumphant struggle, however, 
Miss Dix’s mental and moral powers 
found an adequate field of action, and 
started her on that marvellous mission of 
mercy, by which, having conquered the 
lav-makers of her own State, she gained 
the support of the legislatures of more 
than twenty great States of the American 
Union, again and again secured the co- 
operation of both Chambers of the Federal 
Congress at Washington, and, in Europe 
when others had notably failed, prevailed 
upon the British Parliament to. pass laws 
which actually revolutionized the lunacy 
legislation of Scotland. The story of 
these splendidachievements covering near- 
ly twenty years of intense devotion to the 
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one purpose of justice and mercy to the 
helpless suffering, has been told with rare 
Mr. TIFFANY'S enthusiastic 
chapters are a masterly tribute to the 


effectiveness. 


heroic life they make known to the world. 
It is impossible to give even a synopsis of | 
the thrilling recitals. We are shown in 
them, not simply a good and merciful 
woman—she was truly that—but a woman, 
also, in whom flashed “the splendours and 
audacities of moral genius,” “a woman 
with the grasp of intellect, the fertility of 
resource, and the indomitable force of will 
that go to the make-up of a great states- 
man or a great military commander.” 
It must stir the most indifferent to read 
Mr. TIFFANY’S graphic record of this faith- 
ful patience, this unwearying, unswerving 
impulse of purpose, this keenly intelligent 
use of opportunities to accomplish the one 
end, this persistent self-obliteration in the 
service of others, this devout humility 
even in moments of magnificent success 
after the hardest struggles, and this courage 
always abounding where strong men often 
faltered and gave way. What could seem 
more presumptuous, for example, than for 
a woman and a foreigner to attempt a 
legislative revolution among a people like 
that of the British empire, yet, “gentle 
lady and terrible reformer,” as she has been 
named, Miss Dix knew no national or race 
lines when the destruction of injustice 





to helpless humanity was necessary, and 
did presume to call upon the British nation 
Her 
appeal was heard and, in the end, in spite 
of all the obstacles placed in her way, 
nobly heeded. In Scotland 
and in the Channel Islands a new and 


to destroy its long permitted wrongs, 


gratefully, 


dawned. 
Hardly less presumptuous would it seem 
that a woman, a foreigner, a Protestant, 


cheering day for the insane 


and yet more, a Unitarian, should seek 
an audience of the Supreme Pontiff of the 
great Roman Catholic Church to inform 
him that ‘‘in the light of modern know- 
ledge and humanity, the insane asylum of 
the Holy City was a disgrace and scan- 
dal,” yet, obedient to a law higher than 
that of Rome, Miss Dix did meet Pope Pius 
IX. who listened to her with sympathetic 
attention, who afterwards went 
nounced to the accused asylum and made a 
personal inspection of its wards, and who 
in a second interview warmly thanked her 
for bringing to his knowledge the condi- 
tion of these “cruelly entreated members 
of his flock.” Not long afterwards the Pope 
erected a new asylum in Rome, on the 





unan- 


most approved plan, in all probability 
prompted to do so by the efforts of Miss 
Dix. 

But space prevents our following this 
Crusader for mercy’s sake in her long 
journeys. Alone she travelled through 
Greece, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, and part of Germany, 
day by day exploring prisons, asylums, 
poor-houses, and leaving inestimable bless- 
ings in her way. 
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Returning to America not long before 
the outbreak of the great civil war, Miss 
Dix became 
helper of the many asylums for the in- 
sane which had been originated or im- 
proved by her efforts before she went to 
Earope. 


the constant adviser and 


Her biographer says that during 
these four years she obtained “larger ap- 
propriations of money for purely bene- 
volent purposes, than, probably, it was 
ever given to any other mortal in the old 
world or the new to raise.” Among the 
“millionaires of charity” she easily heads 
the list. 

While engaged in this onerous work the 
crisis in the history of the American Union 
The war between North and South 
broke out. 
Miss Dix was burdened with a new and 
engrossing labour, that of ‘‘ Superintendent 
of the Women Nurses” of the military 
hospitals of the United States. Although 
sixty years of age at the outbreak of the 
war, she assumed and bore to the end of 
the fearful conflict the extraordinary bur- 
den, How much suffering was relieved, 
and how many valuable lives were saved 
under her wise management can never be 
known, She never gave herself a day’s 
furlough through the long years. “Un- 
tiringly she remained at her post, orga- 
nizing bands of nurses, forwarding sup- 
correcting 
abuses, and opening new ways of benefi- 
“A very retiring, sensitive 
woman, yet brave and bold as a lion to do 
battle for the right and for justice,” wrote 
All the 
public recognition of her invaluable ser- 
vices she would accept from the national 
authorities was, the “Flags of my Coun- 
try.” These now hang in the Harvard 
College Memorial Hall. After the close 
of the war Miss Dix, ever untiring, col- 
lected money and built a monument in one 
of the largest national cemeteries, “In 
Memory of Union Soldiers who Died to 
maintain the Laws,” her tribute to the 
patriotic dead, and in myriad ways 


came. 
For the succeeding four years 








plies, inspecting hospitals,” 


cent service. 


a physician of her at that time. 





ist 
ed soldiers and nurses who had become per- 
manent invalids during the national strife. 
Then, at the age of sixty-five, she took up her 
old work in behalf of the insane, and con- 
tinued it for fifteen years, a self-appointed 
but universally recognized “lunacy com- 
mission” of one, to visit the asylums 
scattered all over the country, the offspring 
of her unsurpassed devotion through a 
half century. The last five years of her 
life, Miss Dix spent, gratefully cared for, 
in the apartments tendered her in the 
New Jersey Asylum, which she had play- 
fully named her “firstborn child.” There, 
after a illness, this 
queen among philanthropists passed away 
in 1887, truthfully characterized as “the 
most useful and distinguished woman 
America has yet produced.” 

What special appropriateness has this 
glimpse at the story of Miss Dix’s career 
for the people of the empire of Japan? 


long and painful 
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Much, as a memorial of what has been 
done by one person for the alleviation of 
human misery and the advancement of the 
world’s higher civilization. It is especially 
fitting, however, that Miss Dix’s memory 
should Le honoured here, because to Miss 
Dix is owing much of whatever care is now 
given to the insane of this nation. When 
Mort ARINorRI was sent to America as 
chargé affaires of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, Miss Dix “sought his acquaintance 
and held long and earnest interviews with 
him on the subject that lay nearest her 
heart.” In 1875 Mr. Mort wrote from 
Tokyo to her, “Do not think Ihave been 
idle about the matter in which you take 
so deep an interest. I have given the 
subject much of my time and attention, and 
have successfully established an asylum 
for the insane at Kyoto, and another in 
this city is being built, and will soon be 
ready for its work of good. Other asylums 
will follow, too, and I ardently hope they 
will be the means of alleviating much 
misery.” To Miss Dix evidently the field 
was the world, and to the world her me- 
mory belongs. 

Not for the insane only was her life a 
perpetual offering; poverty, ignorance, and 
degradation of all kinds among her fellow 
beings, and suffering in the brute world, 
had her unreserved service. We cannot 
follow in these columns the inspiring re- 
cord of her work its fullness. Mr, 
TirFany has given it with the pen of a 
master, and we commend his memoir to 
the reader, Cray MacCauLey. 


in 


FLOWER POTS. 

+ * 
Onation ever carried the manufacture 
of flower pots to such a height of 
artistic skill as the Japanese. Their habit 
of dwarfing shrubs, and their rule that in the 
furniture of a verandah or a naka-niwa 
movable yet growing plants were a neces- 
sity, led the keramist to employ all the 
resources of his art in producing porcelain 
or faience pots fit to figure among any 
surroundings. In almost every variety of 
ware we find flower-pots so perfectly 
finished both technically and decoratively, 
that the great care bestowed on them is 
evident even to a tyro. They are of all 
shapes, from the portly round vase of plain 
earthenware in which the true lover of 
peonies nurtures the glowing plants, to the 
wide flat dish of blue-and-white or still 
more highly decorated porcelain, some- 
times of great size, which, with its deftly 
arranged contents of miniature rockery, 
bright hued gravel and rare grasses, con- 
stitutes the much-affected sekisho of aristo- 
cratic alcoves. 
blues and fine-grained pastes of the Nabe- 
shima and Hirado factories were always va- 
lued in this branch of keramics, but perhaps 
the most highly prized colour of former days 
was rur?, or mazarin blue. Every lover 
of Chinese monochromes knows what mar- 
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vellously soft rich tints were produced by 


the old-time potters of Ching-t¢-cheng in 
blue. There is great, almos 
redible, room for exercise of skill in 
The gulf is enormous be- 








mazarin is 








in 
this colour, 
tween the glowing, restful blue of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
its microscopic dappling too minute to be 
perceptible without very close inspection, 
yet greatly enhancing the beauty of the 
surface by a subtle play of light, and the 
heavy, lifeless, impure colour obtained 
modern smalt. The softest velvet 
does not differ from the coa 
more than differ from 
another, not in the quality alone of the 
colour but also in its texture, a point 
which every careful student of Chinese 
will at once appreciate. 


from 





sest cotton 


these two one 


monochromes 
The ruré of Japan never quite attained 
the highest standard of its Chinese model, 
but it was a rich, restful, and beautiful 
colour for all that. Its successful produc- 
tion was a matter of the greatest difficulty. 
The pigment employed was of two kinds, 
the one technically called swa-ye and the 
other ye-gusurt, Suna-ye, literally tran- 
slated, signifies “sand picture,” that is to 
say, colouring matter obtained from sand 
or gr 
in the fact that this particular kind of 





The appellation had its origin 





vel. 


cobalt was found in pebbly masses which 
had to be crushed, washed, and subjected 
to various troublesome processes before 
they consented to yield up the fraction of 
pigment embedded in them. The ye-gu- 
suri (literally, colour for painting) also 
existed in a very inaccessible form, and 
both this and the swna-ye were scarce 
and difficult to find. Indeed, the expense 
of searching for and preparing the colours 
was virtually deterrent, and could only be 


borne when no limit of price hampered 





the keramist. The mineral does not ap- 
pear to have been found anywhere but in 
the provinces of Owari and Mino, and when 
these formed part of the powerful fief called 
after the name of the former province, no 
question of cost had to be considered in 
manufacturing rvré pots for use in the 
castle alcoves and gardens. In those lordly 
times fifty labourers would be unhesitat- 
ingly set to dig for suna-ye and ye-gusuré, 
and if three or four days’ search only 
produced one or two ounces of the preci- 
ous pigment, nobody was censured or 
embarrassed: the work simply proceeded. 
It 
matter suff 
pot cost about ten yer, and as a matter of 
course ordinary folks had not much con- 
cern with such expensive articles. A coat 
of ye-gusuri was first applied, and its sur- 





uscd to be calculated that colouring 





ent for a medium-sized flower. 





face was then covered with swna-e, this 
double layer, with the thin translucid glaze 
ultimately run over the whole, forming a 
thickness of nearly a quarter of an inch. 
Indeed, the thickness of the blue covering 
constituted a distinguishing feature of old 
ruré monochromes as compared with the 
crude, garish smalt of modern days, which 
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is never applied in a layer of more than 
about three-hundredths of an inch. The 
ash of the Aird (Paullownia imperialis) was 
mixed with the colouring material, and 
modern potters say that experts of for- 
mer times possessed special skill derived 
solely from experience and essential to the 
successful production of this grand colour. 
Things are changed now-a-days. From 
1875 the choice suna-ye and ye-gusuri 
were replaced by imported smalt, which 
alone is used at present, with results hope- 
lessly inferior. : 
(ruri flower-pot) was not a simply monoch- 
romatic piece. It was generally decorated 
with finely moulded white designs in high 
relief, as a scroll of peonies and shish?, an 
arabesque of vine tendrils, a combination 
of bamboo leaves and stems, or the con- 
ventional emblems of happiness, fortune, 
and longevity. It is strange how little 
care seems to have been taken of these 
beautiful pots. Twenty yearsago numbers 
of them were to be found in the conserva- 
tories of Tokyo gardeners, exposed to all 
the perils that beset fragile pots under 
such circumstances. To-day with difficulty 
can one be discovered here and there, and 
generally its chipped and cracked condition 
testifies the hardships it has endured. 
Yet the supply will never be renewed 
unless chemists can furnish some easy sub- 
stitute for the colouring matter of former 
ys. Noone dreams now of going out 
to look for swna-ye or ye-gusurt in the 
hills of Owari and Mino, The minerals 
rest undisturbed, and the beautiful part 
they were once with pain and patience 
persuaded to play is miserably performed 
by cheap and nasty smalt, which never 
deceives the mediocre workman nor ever 
enables him to come within measurable 
distance of the achievements of his pre- 
decessors in the production of a rurt 
monochrone, 














BASEBALL, 
eee aes 
The game of Baseball played on Saturday, 
Club v. U.S.S. Omuha, resulted ina win for the 

























Club. We append scores : 
Osans." Cus, 
Pos.Outs. Runs. Pos.Ouis,Runs. 
Mr. Réctés canndteengees A 
Met Dongle cam acca : 
Me tage recur saa 3 
Me. Barrett.egnoceegc 3 
Meare cine 2 3 
Mr Dietenbachstr ces Yepoutimaree es 
NE Wedlone Dae ashe oo 
Mec Dacimgarded ercccs: vcard F 
Met Mluaree Knox 5 
HOB ™ 
Scone by Instwoe 
t 2 ic. 5 6 
Onde Primaficrs®rved cvkonin$ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
—— 
TOKYO POLICE. 





TH 


To tie Epitor ov ae “Japan Mat.” 

Sir,—Allow me space to express our high ap- 
preciation of the efficiency of the police in this capi 
tal city. During the time of the fire last evening 
(7th inst), in this suburb of Tsuno-hadzu-mura, 
which threatened atone time to destroy both our 
Joshi Dokuritsn Gakko and residence, the police 
rendered most valuable services, ‘The officers, from 
the chief of the district to the lowest subordinate, 
were promptly on hand. Most. com teous and aff- 
able were they, maintaining self. composure amid 
all the excitement surrounding them. They took 
special pains to guard the school and our home 
near by, having two policemen patrol our premises 
the whole night. 

Thave met with no such efficiency in all my 
travels, and I doubt whether any civilization, O¢- 
cidental or Oriental, can claim a superior and 
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The ‘ruri-no-wyekibachi 


better qualified police force than that found in 
Tokyo. Last night’s experience only inci 
my high esteem of the officials in this depar 
of municipal government, Whenev 
Thave called upon them for any service whatever 
I have found them most worthy of their position 
To the officers Msuno-hazu-mura and Shivjky 
districts I desire, in belialf of the school and ny 
family, to render this expression of our deep 
gratitude and sincere appreciation. 
FREDERICK J. STANLEY. 


Tokyo, November 8th, 1890. 
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MEMBERS OF THE DIET. 


To tug Epiror of THe “ Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—In_ a list of the members of the Lower 
House of the Diet, given in your issue of Augisi 
tst, I find information respecting: the occupation, 
of only about 175 of the number. 

Will you kindly let me know where data are 
available concerning the rest, or are so many as 125 
of the members men who have no “occupation?” 

I shall be greatly obliged for any information to 
this end that you may be able to give me, 

Yours respectfully, 

November 6th, 1890. 


[We are sorry to say that no information of the nature desire! 
by our correspondent has yet been published —Ev.J.M) 








A.B. 





THE PERUVIAN MINING SCHEME. 
To re Epitor oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—In the mail edition of your impoitant 
paper dated 21st June, you publish extracis from 
the Japanese press in reference to the Japanese 
Mining negotiations in Peru, and, guided by jour 
honorable teelings and strict impartiality, you ex 
press your reserve to admit the vile imputations 

put forward against me. 

I beg you, sir, to accept the expression of my 
gratitude tor your generous pruceeding. 

You will understand that neither the great dis 
tance at which I find myself from Japan, to the 
level (o which the attacks against we have beer 
lowered, nor the language in which they are wut 
ten, allows me Lo enter into discussion on this pail 
ful matter, 

Under given circumstances I have resulved 
addiess Mr. Takahashi as per my letter of 121) 
inst, of which I beg to enclose a copy, subjoining, 
at same time, for your guidance, copies of some 
other letters and documents, as per sepatate lst 
-Jto which I allude in my said lines. With these 
data at hand and with the volume ‘Amazon Pro 
vinces of Petu,” by Guillaume, which I remit by 
book-post, you may, if you kindly take the wo 
of looking these papers over, form a clearer jidy- 
ment about myself and with regard to this paintul 
aflair, 

I would feel obliged to you if you would pub- 
lish or extract from these papers what you my 
deem convenient to general interest and fait to- 
wards me. 

T remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
































O. HEEREN. 
Lima, September 12th, 1899. 


Lima, September 12th, 189° 
K. Taxanasat, Esq., Tokyo. 

Sir,—By the last mails I received from Yoko: 
hama the Fapan Mail dated 21st June and Ue 
Herald dated 3rd July, in which ‘extracts ae 
published from the Japanese newspapers in 1e 
ference to the Japanese mining negotiations 
Peru, which have come to so fatal and disastsuis 4 
close, involving not only serious material losses, 
but also the sacrifice of bigher and sacred personal 
and general interests. 

Although it is not strange that in the state of 
over-encitement which the breaking down of tle 
enterprise has caused—an enterprise to which 2° 
many reasonable hopes of success could be altace? 
violent and extravagant opinions and judgme's 
should be put forward by some of the interested i 
order to explain such a painful event, losing sl 
of the fact that but too often in life very simple a 
insignificant causes produce transcendental elles, 
and that it is not necessary in order to expla & 
war disaster, to attribute the same tothe acts ofa 
traitor, still on this occasion the limits ave passect 
and the attacks lowered to a level to which 
disdain to descend for a reply. aa 

T doubt not that once the excitement has caline’ 
down, and confiding in the qualities which dist" 
guish the Japanese character, those who 5° 1°) 
have attacked me will regret their rash and" 
pardonable proceeding, and the more se 8 1! 
wounds [have received will not easily teal, fer 
injustice done to me will not be veparables 

From what 1 can gather from the publ i 
tions in the Herald and Fapan Mail two 
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seem that I have deceived you, the Japanese 
engineer, and in fact every one, and “that the 
mines, which by undisputably competent authori 
ties in the matter are declared to be of the most 
important existing in the world, which fact 
is so evident tat with eyes, a certain amount of 
intelligence, and good faith it cannot but be con- 
ned by any one—those mines are considered by 
the “ Japanese mining engineer, Mr. Koike” as 
of little or no value, and thus a scandalous fraud ! 
If the case were not so serious, it would simply be 
ridiculous, knowing, as you and I know, who and 
what Koike is! That’such a man should have 
decided on the fate of such a negotiation, and of our 
names and interests, is nearly incredible, and still 
afact; aud no wonder that [have been able to 
or fill up” and “disguise” the mines, 
ing over 1,200 metres in length and being 
open to inspection to anyone, as they have in fact 
been extensively worked) or that I have bought 
them atinfinitesimal cost, and resold atan enormous 
advantage; no wonder, I say, that all these, and 
many other vile, false, or absurd assertions, put 
forward from different parts or in ignorance of 
facts, or in bad faith, should have found acceptance, 
if Koile’s opinion on mining matters of such im- 
portance, is admitted and of weight | 

All those assertions are as false and vile and 
absurd, as those which from the beginniug were 
launched against this enterprise, when, as I under 
stand, it was even declared that the Carahnacra 
mines did not exist at all, and when their existence 
was no longer deniable, they were placed in regions 
where human beings could scarcely live! 

On the other part, it is forgotten, or rather not 
mentioned, that I was to receive my interest in this 
negotiation, to which Thad agreed to hand over, 
not only other costly mines belonging to me, but 
also a valuable property in Lima, ‘and eventually 
my agricultural estate, the cost of which exceeds 
,000, receiving in exchange only shares, which 
it the negotiation turned out well, would be of 
value, or if the mines were bad cause me most 
tertible loss. It is forgotten to mention, that, as 
you know, I continually insisted on Mr. Kawano 
coming out here, in order to direct work at the 
mines, and how pleased Twas when [heard that 
Mr. Kawano not being able tocome, Mr. Yamada 
was on his way to Peru. It is forgotten to say how 
much T have written, requesting that efforts be 
made in Japan, in order to get an Imperial official 
tepreseniative named for Peru, who might inform 
all about this country, which is also so infamously 
depicted by some of your native press, and who 
might protect Japanese interests, and report on the 
progress of our negotiation, and eventually on 
many future ones, IT have always felt convinced, 
and feel so still now, that few countries in the world, 
if any, might become of such advantage to Japan 
as Peru. 

In fact you, Mr. Takahashi, have had_opport- 
unity to teat and study me, in the intimate 
intercourse which we have entertained during 
several months, and I know you cannot but be 
convinced that I am incapable of any proceedings 
similar to those which are so vilely imputed to me. 

In fact it would have been more than madness 
to involve myself in a negotiation in which all 
depended on the results, if I had not been, as I 
am, absolutely sure of the value and importance of 
the mines ; it would have been more than madness 
to expose myself to utter ruin and to the conse- 
quences which would have fallen on me, and with 
a large Japanese colony on the spot. 

Common sense, and any impartial judgment, in 
view of the preceding facts which in every respect 
are exact, cannot but declare absurd the vile 
assertions put forward against me, and seek for an 
explanation in reasonable causes, which are 
easily to be found, in the course of this unfortunate 
affair, for which perhaps Mr, Tashima was not 
quite the most suited, as you yourself have had 
oceasion to appreciate. I will iry in a few words 
to recall to your mind the following true facts. 
In the middle of March last, and when we had 
agreed on all clauses of our mutual contract, and 
on my expressing to you my satisfaction about the 
arrangement, and the advantages we had a right 
to expect from the negotiation, you, for the first 
time, informed me of the extravagant hopes which 
in Japan were attached to it, and offered to give 
me a translation of the calculations made there, 
by which more than a million yen net profit was 
to be derived per year. 

Considering that it would be more than serious, 
not to rectify such unjustifiable expectations, I 
proposed to you immediately to write to Capt. 
Guyer, the representative of Messrs. Fraser & 
Chalmers in Peru, requesting him, who knows the 
Carahuacra mines and ores thoroughly, as he has 
made a seriou study of the matter, and is a man 
of high respectability and exceptional competency 
and prudence, to submit for your guidance his 
authorized opinion on so important a matter ; and 
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Mr, Guyer handed us on the 13th March his 
letter, report, and calculations, in which, treating 
only of the low grade ores of Carahuacra (aud 
not taking in consideration the vicher ores from 
those mites, which were and have been up to now 
always shipped to Europe to be dealt with there) 
he shows a profit of £30,000 net per year, if duly 
treated on the spot. Mr. Guyer, in order to 
be sure, calculates on 30 oz. ores (equal to 
some 11 marks per cajon) and of such low grade, 
neatly unlimited amounts ave at hand.” Mr. 
Guyer, like all competent men, recognises the 
mense importance and value of the Carahuacra 
lode to consist in the fabulous amount of low grade 
ores of which it principally consists, leaving the 
tich ores and large pockets as extra advantages 
out of his prudent calculation, and still giving 
430,000, or 20 per cent. on £150,000, our projected 
mutual capital. 

Unfortunately this reasonable and_ minimum 
result is too ‘insignificant compared with the 
calculations formed in Japan, and of which on the 
13th of March you handed me the surprising data. 
By those calculations with some £43,000 invested 
in machiner y(a 4o-stamp mill, exactly as Mr, Guyer 
projected and calculated) and some £15,000 worle- 
ing capital, and with about 250 Japanese miners, 
a yearly neé profit of over one million yen, was 
shown, 

I, for my part, have certainly, not_ by word, nor 
by ‘wiiting, given any data’ authorising ‘such 
extravagant expectations, nor have [had any idea 
thereof until the time I mention, say the middle 
of March, 

Carahuacra is evidently a most important and 
valuable mine, but in order to give such results, 
avery large capital would have lo be invested, 
under thoroughly competent. and economical 
management with very powerful machinery, &e. 

In the difference between Mr. Guyer’s calcula- 
tion based on the lowest and soundest items, and 
the Japanese calculation, established on extreme 
expectations, the real reasonable principal cause 
of the breaking down of the negotiations may be 
found, and in fact since that time you aud [under 
stood that the projected negotiation could not offer 
satisfaction to either of us. 

Phe result was our abandoning the execution of 
the mutual contract we had agreed upon, and your 
proposing me to grant an option for the whole of 
my properties in Carahuacra, in order to establish 
a purely Japanese negotiation, 

This is to my sincere understanding the real 
truth, abstaining from entering into details in 
ters of a more secondary character, although 
still of very great importance, as e.g. the cost and 
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doubtful convenience of Japanese miners, &c. On 
the roth of Apsil you left Peru for Japan. 
Having resolved not to discuss nor to reply to 


those who have attacked me and the negotiations 
in the most unfair way, and who now with apparent 
perfect reason, have aright to enjoy the tuins of 
the enterprise, Ihave decided to address you these 
lines, as the only and final step I can take under 
given circumstances, and in order to place matters 
on their real basis. 

You must allow me now to formulate a reproach 
against you, which you cannot but declare just 
and it is your not having acted with the frankness 
Thad aright to expect and you had a right to show, 
and the more so as it cannot have escaped your 
attention that on certain occasions 1 made you 
certain indications with regard to Mr. Tashima, 
and_gave you to understand my want of esteem for 
him. You have prefeired not to ask for an ex- 
planation, and you may have had your reasons for 
so acting, but I expect that many evils we have 
now to lament could have been avoided if youhad 
acted otherwise and some matters had been cleared 
up there and then, I, for my part, have to regret 
my having condescended to submit to certain pre- 
tensions which, if not acceded to, would have con- 
Linually caused opposition or difficulties in the way of 
any projected negotiation. Unfortunately, in many 
business matters where elements of different kinds 
have to interfere, it happens that in order to come 
to a solution concessions have to be granted, which, 
although not affecting the real importance of the 
negotiation, still affect its tendencies. 

I desist from entering into further details, 
repeating my last asserti 
tainly few more important mines in the world 
than the Carahuacra mines, and that the negotia- 
tions that have come to so painful a close, would 
have not only procured great material advantage, 
bat honour and satisfaction of superior value to all 
interested. The future will, without doubt, prove 
that my assertions were exact. I may resolve 
to send a copy of this to the editors of the 
Fapan Mail and the Fapan Herald in order that, 
if those gentlemen deem it fit, and fair towards me, 
they may publish the same or extract part thereof, 


I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 









































(Signed) “’ O, HEEREN, 
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Lima, 3oth June, 1890. 
Suino Fusimura, Esq., Tokyo. 

Dear Sir,—I confirm my lines dated 261h inst. 
and beg to acknowledge receipt of your telegram 
dated 28th inst. reading :— : 

* paludal” The panic still continues, 

« procurer I have nothing to propose. 

“actingly Act promptly. 

“accumbency” = According to arrangement. 

“Takahashi? = Takahashi. 

“robuck” As I will not use the option 
to purchase your properties and tights sti- 
pulated in our contract, I beg you to in- 
form Mr. Yamaguchi of the fact at once 
and kindly attend to the departure of the 
Japanese for Japan, Telegraph me the day 
of their departure, 

fe Telegraph day of departure. 

This telegram thus confirms the fact of the nego- 
tiation having broken down, and, as it seems, on 
account of the financial panic still existing in Japan, 

I am satisfied of having done, on my part, 
all I could to save you and your friends the 
finnacial loss you are suffering, and was, as my 
telegram of 2ist inst. expressed, desirous of faci- 
litating any reasonable combination, even if pre- 
judicial to ‘me, but in order to save our names. 

Lhave done my duty, and submit to what could 
not be avoided! —No words can express my pain- 
ful feelings. I sely that you and your friends 
will act as your convenience may order you, when, 
as I but too well understand, this disastrous result 
will be declared to be my fault, 

Unfortunately, success is all in life, The worst 
proceedings, and’ crimes committed, if in their. 
result they are crowned with success, are not only 
soon forgotien but even transformed into merits in 
many cases; and the most honourable acts, the 
most important and beneficial plans, and the 
noblest intentions, if in their execution success is 
not the result, are soon exposed to blame, and 
depreciation of the vilest kind, 

Such will be the case with regard to me, and 
to this negotiation. 

Time, I rely, will do me justice; and I doubt 
whether ever any foreigner has during so many 
years so constantly kept as sincere and friendly 
feelings towards Japan and the Japanese, as [have 
done, although neither in Japan, nor in later 
times, nor now, have I derived any advantage 
thereof, but on the contrary suffered losses and 
annoyances thereby. 

It is a useless, and would be avery unsatisfactory 
tasic for me, to expose to you many facts, and com- 
plications that have taken place in the course of 
this negotiation, and the great Wouble the miners 
and some of the Japanese employés have caused, 
but Lthink it my duty to declare that Mr. Yama- 
guchi, and Mr. Yas merit high esteem. 

The miners will give you data about the Cara- 
huacra mines, and time will show that no more 
valuable property exists in Peru than those mines 
which I wished to see in Japanese hands, 

Mr. Takahashi has fulfilled his difficult tasle iin 
the most honourable way, and I cannot but express 
my high esteem for him, and for the members of 
Uie Company, which was established with so many 
reasonable hopes of success, and falls to the ground 
causing ruin and disgrace, separating Peru and 
Japan for many years to come, although these 
two countries aie “of the greatest importance for 
one another ! 

Your orders for the prompt re-embarling of all 
the Japanese to Japan willbe duly executed. Mr. 
Yamaguchi has been informed that the negotiation 
has terminated, and will arrive from Carahuacra, 
in a few days with the miners. Matsumoto also 
returns for Japan, 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 


(Signed) 
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“Cananvacra.” 40 Stamp Mine, 


ESTIMATE FOR WORKING 45 TONS OF 30 0Z. SILVER ORE 
PER DAY BY ROASTING AND ANALGAMATION. 





45 tons ore @ 30 o7. Silver 1,350 02, 
Less 20 “/, loss in working *. '270 oz. 








Leaves... 


Proceeds.—1,080 o2. Silver @ $1.11 
Mining and ‘transporting 45 tons ore 





080 oz. 
$1,198.80 




















@ $2.00 svssseeseesnees $90.00 
10 tons coal @ $8.00. 80.00 
4k tons salt @ $32.00 144.00 
5olb Quicksilver 50.00 
Labour and general expenses 100.00 
Management, &c. 34.80 
494-80 
$700.00 
Equal @ $7 to £1, to £100 per day of 300 working 
days © sesso 3 £30,000 


(Note this estimate was made for London parties who 
expected to form a syndicate on Carahuacra.—Guyer.) 
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‘The mines were only worked on a 51 


Lima, September 12th, 


Extract from the Estimates made 
handed to me by Mr. T 





0 Japan, as 
Fakahashi on igh March, 













1890:— 

Page 2. Tue Estimates, £ 
Price of services, grounds, &c. 31,000.00 
Machines and Buildings |...... 43,000.00 
Passage Money, &e., tor Japanese labourers, 7,409.00 
Fassage Money, &c , for employes 365.00 
Advances... 3,749 00 
Reserve fund 14,840.00 





+ 150,000.00 
Yen. 


Capital of society 

Page 5. 
Sa davies (8 soa in ™ 

in mill, 13 employes) 

Office expenses : 
Food for 43 employés..... 
Weger fur vse gainers c.: 
Wages for 29 head miners 
Waxes for 65 coolies ... 
Wages for 50 women 


38,940.00 
5,000 09 
94417400 

65,584-00 
10,357.60 
14,199.00 
5.400 00 

















Gunpowder ‘ 14)352.00 
‘Tinbers, columas, &c. F 14,400.00 
Expense for transport of minerals 15,600.00 
Miscellaneous expenses...... 20,000.00 
Waxes for jo mechanics. 26,208.00 
Waces for 16 coulies «22.0... 4,992.00 
Wages fur 20 women iin. 2,184.00 





Coal. salt, chemica 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Price for mendizabals minerals 





99,000 00 
10,000.00 
23,523 59 








369,714.19 


PROFIT AND Loss. 
Profits one year 
Expenses one year 

















Gain .. 

of which -— 

Page 6, 

Yen 100,009. Reserve. 

Yen 50,0 I'Gratifications. 





Yen 30,000 .-Expense of head office. 








Yen 180,0. 
Balanee Yen $20.474.054 Dividend, } of which will be 
Yen 410,237.477 for Japanese partners, 





DeTAILs OF Profit AND’Loss; INcoME. 
"eit 1,370,214.1.44.—Price of Silver bullion, One 
miner is counted to take out } of a ton of mine- 
rals, tle average grade of the mineials estimated 
at 2.76 of one-thousandth or about 27 marks per 
cajon, and worked by 200 miners 27 days per 
month, 

Price of 
equals Litt 











‘er 13 cents. per mommé (1 mommé 
more than } of an ounce), 





According to the above calculation the income 
per month will be yen 114,184.512. 


Conform to original, O. Heeren, 
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FUDICIAL TITLES. 
a pe 
Imeertat Orpinance No. 254. 

We hereby give our sanction to the present Re- 
uulations relating to the Official Titles of Judges, 
Public Procurators and Clerks of Court, and to the 
fetinement from office of Judges, and order the 
same to be promulgated. 

(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 
Dated October 18th, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 

Count YamacaTa Arrromo, 
Minister President of State. 

Count Yamapa Axiyosut, 
Minister of State for Justice. 





Article 1,—Judges, public procurators and clerks 
of Courts of Law who may be in office when the Law 
of the Constitution of Courts of Law, comes into 
efiect, shall be styled judges (haji), public pro- 
curators (kenjt), and clerks of Law Coutts (saiban- 
sho shoki). 

Article 2.—Judges who may be in office when 
the Law of the Constitution of Courts of Law 
comes into effect, but who may not be re-appointed 
to another office, shall be deemed to be in retive 
ment (kyushokn). 

Article 3—Should any judge who has been in 
office above 15 years become unable to attend to 
his duties owing to illness or some other cause, 
aiter the carrying into practice of the Law of the 
Constitution of the Courts of Law, and apply for 
retirement from office, the Minister of State for 
Justice may sanction such retirement. In the ease 
Of judges who have been transferred to that office 
from the rank of public procurator, their years of 
service as public procurator shall be reckoned. 

Aiticle 4.—The salary during retirement shall 
be one-third of the ordinary salary. 

Article 5.— Ihe basis observed in granting sala 
ries to judyes in retirement shall be similar to that 
of general officials on the hishokw list. 




















LOCAL EDUCATION, 
ee ee 


We hereby give our sanction to the present 
general regulations relating to Local Education, 
and order the same to be duly promulgated. 


(His Imperial Majesty's Sign- manual.) 
(Great Seal.) 


Dated October 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count YamaGata AriTomo, 
Minister President of State. 
Vosuikawa AKIMASA, 
Minister of State for Education, 





Art. 1.—Towns and villages shall organize town 
and. village school unions for educational pur- 
poses, in conformity with the cules laid down in 
Imperial Ordinances. 

‘To atown or village school union thus organi- 
zed, Art. 117 of the Law for the Organization of 
Cities, Town's, and Villages shall apply. 

Ait. 2.—For the purposes of elementary. school 
education, a city, town, or village, or a town and 
village school union shall be divided into several 
districts in conformity with the rules laid down in 
Imperial Ordinances. 

In the case provided for in the above paragraph, 
and in the absence of a district assembly or a 
district general assembly, the provisions of Art. 
113 of the Law for the Organization of Cities, and 

‘Art. 114 of the Law lor the Organization of 

‘owns and Villages shall apply. 
The expenses of establishing and maintaining 
elementary schools specially provided for one ot 
more districts, shall be borne by those that are 
residents of, or are sojourning in, such district, ot 
that own lands or houses, or that 
trade therein (excepting pedlers and hawkers), 

In the case of property owned by the district, 
the income derived therefrom shall be applied first 
to the defraying of such expenses. 

The Kucho or his deputy under Art. 60 of the Law 
for the Organization of Cities, and Art. 64 of the 
Law for the Organization of Towns and Villages, 
shall, in accordance with ordinances, assist in the 
transaction of educational affairs of the State re- 
lating to the district. 

Art. 3.—For educational purposes, the provi- 
sions of the Law relating to Cities, or to Towns, 
and Villages may be applied to districts within 
cities, towns, and villages or to town and village 
school unions, or to districts within such unions. 






































Ait. 4.—Towns or villages or Town and Vil- 
lage School Unions or districts therein shail, in 





accordance with the directions of the Guncho, ac- 
cept the care of the education of children of other 
towns and villages, or of other town and village 
school unions or of districts within them. 

Art, 3.—In case of the abolition of a town and 
village school union, or in case of auy of the towns 
and villages forming a town and Village sclicol 
union taking charge of the establishment and 
maintenance of one or more of the elementary 
schools, or in case of any of the towns and villages 
forming a town and village school union accepting 
the care of the educational affairs of children of 
other towns or villages, should the towns and yil- 
lages interested be unable to arrive at an agree- 
ment as tegards the disposal of their property, the 
Gun Council shall decide, 

In case the towns and villages interested are 
unable to arrive at au agreement as to whether re 
muneration for the edu nof children shall or 
shall not be allowed, and as to its amount and 
other important matters, the provisions 
above paragraph shall apply. 

Art. 6.—Each fu, ken, gun, city, town or village, 
and each town and village school union shall, for 
educational purposes, appoint a school committee 
in conformity with Impetial Ordinances. 

For the purposes of elementary school education, 
a district within a city, town, or village, or a towii 
and village school union, may appoint a school 
committee in conformity with Imperial Ordinances. 

Act, 7.—The educational affairs of the State to 
be transacted by the directors and other officials 
of a city, town, or village school, by a school com- 
mittee, ur by the Kencho and his deputy, etc., shall 
not come under the 2nd paragraph, Att. 31 of the 

aw for the Organization of Cilies, or under the 
and patagraph, Att, 33 of the Law for the Oigani- 
zation of Towns and’ Villages. 

Art. 8—The regulations for disciplinary penal- 
lies to be inflicted on officials of fu, ken, gun, 
cities, towns, and villages in connection with the 
transaction of educational affairs of the State shall 
be prescribed by Imperial Ordinances. 

Aut. g.—Each fu, ken, gun, cily, town, or village, 
town and village school tnion, or district within 
a city, town or village or within a town and 
village school union, may provide the property 
forming the stock of a school. 

Such school property may be provided severally 
for each particular school or jointly for more than 
one school. 

In case such school property be dispensed with 
or provided, or expended, sold, exchanged, ale 
ated, or mortgaged or hypothecated, permission 
to that effect from the respective superintending 
Authority shall be obtained. 

For diverting the income derived from a school 
property to other than educational purposes, per- 
mission to that effect from the respective supeti 
tending Authority shall be obtained. 

Art. 10.—In each fu, ken, gun, city, town or 
village, town and village school union, or district 
within ‘a city, town and village, or within a tows 
and village school union, educational donations 
whether in money or otherwise, shall be reserved 
as school property, except in cases where the iter 
of appropriation are designated by the donors. 

Initiation fees, entrance examination fees, fees 
for the use of books and apparatus, etc., may be 
reserved as school property. 

Fu, ken, and gun may reserve the surplus of 
the annual expenditure or a portion of the annual 
income, specially increased for that purpose, as 
school stock property. 

Art. 11.—Money and other funds hitherto re- 
served for school’ purposes, which have been 
added to the property of cities, towns, and villages 
in accordance with Act. 81 of the Law for the 
Organization of Cities, or Art. 81 of the Law for 
the Oiganization of ‘Towns and Villages, may, on 
the approval of the Council of the fu, ken, ot 
gun, be separated and reserved as scliool property 
tor a period of two years after the date on which 
this law comes into force. 

Art, 12.—The official duties and relations of the 
Minister of State for the Interior provided in the 
Law for the Organization of Fu, Ken, or Gun, of 
Cities, and of Towns and Villages, shall tor edu 
cational purposes, devolve upon both the Ministers 
of State fur the Interior and for Education, 

Art. 13.—This law shall come into force in fu 
and ken where the Law for the Organization of 
Cities, Towns, and Villages are practically catsied 
out, The date on whieh this law is to come into 
force shall be fixed by the Minister of State for 
ucation on the vepresentation of the chijsof fu 
or ken. 
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IMPERIAL MODEL VACHT CLUB 
REGATTA. 
Gn tS 

The members of the Imperial Model Yacht Club 
held their Autumn Sports on the afternoon of the 
3rd inst., His Imperial Majesty's Birthday, on 
the Club pond adjoining the Naval Academy 
grounds, “The Commodore, H.E. the Marquis 
Nabeshima, was unable to attend, and many other 
Japanese members were unavoidably prevented 
irom being present. Spectators were few, no 
guests having been invited, but a few of the 
More earnest sports the elder boys” of the Club 
were there in sufficient force for carrying out 
the programme, The wind blew strong’ and 
steady from the north-west, and covered the 
whole length of the pond without flaws or eddy- 
winds of any kind. The course was actoss the 
pond at an oblique angle, which made the distance 
about 200 yards, and the boats were to sail close 
hauled on starboard tack. At 2.30 p.m. the com. 
beting boats for the first race were in line ready 
for the s| The following were the entries (A 
Section, First Class, 36 in. water line, “the heavies,” 
displacement from 25 to 32 Ibs.):— 

































same, 
Fotunteer 
wid 
Constance Gweton. 
rex Mr. Beart. 
The boats got away well together, but the Volun- 
teey soon went ahead and won with ease; Wild 
Wave second, with Constance and Irex close at her 
heels, The Constance had her topmast struck and 
carried lower sails only, the others carried whole 
sail. A second heat was made on the same course, 
when Constance, getting well away from her oppon- 
ents, crossed the line fi Volunteer rammed the 
Wild Wave just after starting and turned he: 
round on her heel, but, notwithstanding this acci 
dent, the latter boat came in a good second, with 
Jvex third. Volunteer caught a flaw which care 
tied her away to windward of the winning line 
aitogether, and consequently was notin the race at 
all. “The following were the entries for the second 
race (B section, first class, 33-35 in, water line), 
















NAatR, nia. owner, SAILED BY, 
UMme..rsesnsenses SLOOP Mr. Le Inoue sess ME. Jamese 
Cousins 2 Schone M 





Karasati...”” Sloop... 
Daiichi Thurw ,, Cutter 





This was a very exciting race, as the boats were 
well matched and had much about the same sail 
power, The Ume won the race easily, making a 
straight course from start to finish, followed close- 
ly by the Dat-ichi Tsuru, under lower sails only, 
second ; Karasaki, third, but to leeward, The 
Cousins was pinched too much in the wind from 
the start and did not cross the winning line. A 
second heat was led in which the Ume again 
took first place, with Karasaki second. Daiichi 
Tsuru crossed the winning line third, jumping 
it and sunning into the wall beyond, carrying away 
ler head gear. The following were the entries 
for the third race (Second class boats, 26in. water 
line) :— 


















Nase, Rtgs owner, Satta Dy, 
Albatross.....Schoonet .....Mt, J. Me JameS coosesuMr- James, 
Cormorant ..’Schooner......Lieut Yosh Mr. Heart, 

Blaikie... Cutter . Mr. Glover. 


coMr. Hammond, 





Kecpsake... Cutter © 


Professor West’s Blaikie, “ booming along” from 
start to finish under all flying kites, crossed the 
winning line first; Albatross, a good second, Cor. 
morant third. ‘The wind was now falling light and 
the races for the third-class boats did not take 
place. During the second race some ladies, relatives 
of some of the members, were present and seemed 
to take a lively interest in the movements of the 
little craft. The sports, although on a small scale, 
were a great success, and the thanks of the mem. 
bers are due to their Yokohama friends who so 
ably assisted them in carrying out the programme, 
both seniors and juniors. Professor West acted 
as umpire in the first race, and Mr. Alan Owston 
in the others, and Mr. Asada as starter. No 
Prizes were given nor times taken. As on pre- 
vious occasions, the superiority of the Chinese rig 
for speed and weatherly qualities was very ap. 
parent, and leaves no doubt that, with models of 
equally fine lines, the Chinese rigged boat will in 
nearly all cases outsail and weather any other 
fore and aft rig. 














For Sick Heapacug use Horsrorp’s Acip 
Puospuate. 

Dr. Jno. Lampe, M.R.C.S., West Villa, Shur- 
dington, Cheltennam, saysi—"It produced good 
results in sick headache and brain  prostration, 
tanguillizing the iritation, giving comfortable 
sleep. Also in a case of dyspepsia, with great 
distension after meals, and flatulency.”” 


LETTER FROM SHIMANE. 
alee se: 
(From our Corresroxpent.) 








Matsue, November ged. 

The very agreeable monotony of life in this 
populous and piosperous city of Matsue, is varied 
only by the public holidays, and by incidents con- 
nected with public educational matters, or the local 
Bovernmient. Such incidents, however, usually 
create a good deal of commendable interest. 

‘The most notable educational event during the 
month of October was the celebration of the stu- 
dents’ annual gymnastic festival at Ninomaru, in 
the spacious grounds of theancient castle of Matsue, 
on the agth ultimo. ‘The entertainment was given 
and managed by the members of the Educational 
Association, and had been generously provided 
for. Galleries had been erected for the spectators; 
and race-courses and au arena had been staked off 
and placed in the best possible condition. About 
twenty schools were represented at the contests 
and no less than six thousand boys and girls toul 
part in the games. 

His Excellency Governor Koteda presided at 
the contests; and the management of the games, 
according to programme, was superintended by 
Mr, Saito, Director of the Middle and Normet 
Schools; by Mi Oka, who takes charge of educa 
tional affairs in the Kencho; by Mr, ‘Tsuboi, Chiel 
instructor of the Normal School, and by nvost of 
the teachers of the Chin gakko and Shihan gakko, 

‘The contests comprised foot-races, jumping, 
fencing, the “tug-of-war,” and a large number at 
Japanese athletic games, very amusing, and very 
spititedly played. “Several hundred prizes wele 
given; the winners receiving their awards from 
the hands of the Governor. The part taken by the 
girlstudents in the sports was among the most 
interesting spectacles of the day, ‘There was a 
gitls’-race, for example, in which the contestants 
had to pick up while running three balls of different 
colours out of a number scattered on the turf, 

Manual gymnastic exercises also formed a very 
charming feature of the festi 1. The most perfect 
performance of this sort was probably that of the 
Normal School,—the young men of this school 










































being disciplined like soldiers, But what was 
even’ more pleasing and remarkable was the 
dumb-bell exercise of the Koto Shogakko,—five 


hundred boys performing the movements simul, 
taneously with faultless precision, under the teach. 
ing of Mr. Uno. The girls and. the younger 
boys of local schools also gave some very enter. 
taining exhibitions of manual exercises, under 
the guidance of Mr. Yeto, gymnastic teacher of 
the Normal School, Mr. Mioshi, gymnastic teacher 
of the Chiu-gakko; and Mr, Funo. At 6 p.m, the 
festival was concluded by the singing of the 
National Hymn of Japan, and three cheers for 
His Majesty the Emperor. ‘The singing by six 
thousand voices was impressive, 

These nes, called Tai-tku-kwai, ave usually 
celebrated once a years but last year there were 
none,—perhaps owing to the depression of trade 
consequent upon the failure of the rice-harvest 
This year the festival was, I am told, the most 
entertaining yet held here, and the attendance 
the largest. “The prizes given were chiefly books, 
and various articles of educational value, 

‘The week previous, Mr. K. Mizobe, first secre- 
lary of the Kencho, having been appointed San/t- 
bwwan of Shiga-Ken, took iis depariure for Orca, 
Mr. Mizobe had formerly been Superintendent 
of the Schools; and the teachers and Pupils of the 
principal schools of Matsue escoited him to the 
steamer. 

‘To day, the birthday of His Majesty the Em. 
Peror, is celebrated in Matsue after quite» 
special manner,—which reminds me very tuch of 
# Carnival day in France or Italy. ‘There are 
jolly masquerades ; the whole population sings, 
plays, dances; and the city isas merry as possible, 
with that Ikindly courteous merriment peculiar to 
this people. 



































LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


en ee 
[From our Speci, Corresroxpent.] 





San Francisco, October 21st. 

Two weeks from to-day, the fall elections take 
place, and the canvas is in full progress. Iu most 
of the states, state Governors, and a full set of 
State officials are to be chosen; in neatly all, 
members of Congress, and of legislatures to fill 
vacancies in the Senate 
involved in the contest. The Republicans will 
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claim that Republican success implies a popular en. 


No particular issues are |b 


dorsement of the McKi. ley tariff, asthe Democrats 
will claim that the success of their party will mean 
the reverse. But it is yet too soon for the effects 
of that measure to be felt. Manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers have raised the prices of their 
gods; but the following advertisement appears in 
the papers of most large cities :—" Notwithstand. 
ing the tariff, the old reliable house of Snooks & 











Co. will continue to supply their customers at the 
old prices; apply early if you don’t want to pay 


As usual in off years, there are no indications 
how the elections will 80, and the talkers of both 
ties are both confident of triumph. In the 
{it seems to be assumed as a foregone con- 
clusion that the Demociats will secure © majority 
of the next Congress; must admit that the rea, 
soning on which this expectation is based is not 
altogether convincing to me, There is a great 
deal of discontent among the Republicans. bat 
Were is also considerable indifference among the 
Democrats, and unless a change takes place in the 
next fortnight, the vote on both sides will be light. 

More important perhaps than the result of the 
elections is the evolution of the labour conflict in 
the new phase in which it has enter ed. On Octo- 
ber 16th, the International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, which is the most highly re. 
spected if not the most numerous labour body in 
the country, held its annual meeting, and was 
addressed by Chauncey Depew, President of the 
New York Central Railroad, The significance 
of Depew’s speech arose from the recent circular 
of the Central Cowpany to its employés, warning 
them against joining the Knights of Labour. He 
aid — 

The cffort to absorb. the individual, to divide the people into 
employing conspanies and employés and to. destroy competivnts 
Mill inevitably end in disaster. Hostile legislationand teen, 
of trade will leave! only tie legitimate enterprise nirviving YS 
the same way, and from the same causes, there have been everet 
ambitions attempts to form yivantic labour trusts which cheeid 
Combine under one central and autocratic authority every eee 
Pation in which wage-earners could engage. Invall uc ees 
Hous of trades and occupations, having nothing in commen, 

ain qualities of audacity, fluency of 5) cechy aad capers tat 
piplating caucuses and conventions, push to the front mane 
men who know little of the great interests conde to ey 
care. Labour must be as intelligent as capital upon the eee 
grcunds, | The committee which calle upon the eophce ee 
[Rilroad officer must know its own business as melt ee he 
Knows his, otherwise from angry contestants, because of inne’ 
ance, comes exercise of brute foice, and vivlencs falls ta Genes 
inching cases gut of ten that which could have been {hae be 
intelligent presentation. 

Mr, Depew went on to say that his hands have 
never had any misunderstandings with the cone 
pany when they had brought their grievances to the 
company’s office, and laid them before persons 
who understood the railroad business; that the 
only disputes which had occurred had been caused 
by the interference of outsiders who were wnace 
h the business of transpot tatio: 
one occasion, he said, a number of his 
hands had struck under orders from a walking de- 
legate, who was a shoemaker, and controlled the 
assembly to which the hands belonged. He did 
hot say in so many words that the company would 
not employ Knights of Labour hereafter; but he 
observed that the railroad thought it was entitled 
to the undivided allegiance of its employés, and 
this amounts to the same thing, 

The truculent assumptions of the agitators who 
are endeavouring to establish labour trusts, to 
coerce employers and to deprive workmen who are 
Hot members of Unions of the means of earning or 
living, are creating disgust everywhere. Iu thie 
city, each labour union sends delegates to a body 
which calls itself the council of the Federated 
Trades. The object of the organization was to 
enable the Unions to cdoperate effectively for a 
common object. But the leaders of the council have 
discovered that by adexterous use of the “boycott,” 
an honest penny may be turned at elections, Can= 
didates who were credited with timidity have been 
approached, and invited to define their position, 
It is to be inferred that some of them declined the 

tations for at the last meeting of the Council, 
Colt decrees were issued against the Republi. 
can candidate for Mayor, and two dther candidates 
for municipal office. IU was proposed to boycott+ 
alike the Democratic and the Republican cane 
didates for Governor, nor was it discovered that 
one boycott, would neutralize the other until an 
outsider pointed out the fact. If the labour or- 
ganizations should succeed in establishing the 
empire they aim at, this country would be ruled 
by the worst of all possible despotisms, the des- 
potism of a mob. Happily, workmen must live, 
and to live they must get work; thus, if the worst 
comes, employers will have a remedy in theit 
own hands, 

The views of a sensible 
expressed by Chief Locomotive Engineer Arthur, 
who has controlled the Brotherhood for years, 
He said :— 
it is by honourable action we have achieved success as alae 
our organization, not by might—not by loud, boastful ase 



















































workman were lately 








fons of what, owing to our number, we might compel soapaers 
pone todo. | No, that has never been our policy. “We sak tat 
fair, just dues, nothing more, If there be those who moctd 
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ay labour against capital, 1am not one of them of with them. 
Sp he ieee dered tes totcana ok boa and, copied 
as naturally of properly antagonistic, I do nat agree with then. 
HicinciedcoPlahoe snd capital age wentical vr to be more 
Mitch det nut diatinctly recognize and concede the truth ofthis 
proposition must needs be fallacion 

Justice Miller of the U.S. Supreme Court, is dead. 
He was the Senior Judge on the Bench, having 
been appointed by President Lincoln twenty-eight 
He was not a showy judge, but a 
sound solid jurist, who knew the principles of law, 
and applied them honestly, so long as they did 
not conflict with the doctrines of the political party 
to which he belonged, He was chosen \o write the 
opinions affirming the constitutionality of the last 
amendments to the federal constitution, and he 
led the majority which voted Rutherford Hayes 
into the Presidency to which Samuel J. ‘Tilden 
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had been elected. “Du resée, he was 4 gentleman 
and a scholar; urbane to the bar,” gracious 
to visitors, and setting an example of high bred 
courtesy in his intercourse with all. [tis said 
that he isto be succeeded by Attorney General 
Miller, of Indiana, an utterly unknown man, but 
a former partner of President Harrison 

About these days, says Nestradamus, expect 
disasters hy flood and fire. Five days ago, the 
Leland Hotel in Syracuse, the largest house of 
public entertainment in Western New York, was 
destroyed. by fire in the small hours of the mom 
ing. Some twenty lives are said to have been 
lost; the killed having either been burned to 
death, or having been dashed to pieces on the 
pavement after leaping from the upper windows 
The building was six stories high, and almost all 
the inmates were in bed. ‘Those who escaped did 
so in their night clothes which in several cases 
were torn from their bodies in the frantic strug- 
gle, so that the streets surrounding the hotel were 
for some time full of men and women absolutely 
naked. The usual heart-rending incidents are 
reported. A husband and wife were seen clasped 
in each others? arms ata window. The woman 
was evidently urging the man to jump, and 
he was holding her back. At last she tore herself 
from his clutch, and mounted the window sill; but 
at that moment, a gust of flame rushed through 
the window, and the unfortunate pair fell back 
into the cauldron inside. Another women with a 
bab: her arms was seen at a window on a back 
ground of fire. Her cries for help were pitiful. 
Shouts of jump | jump! were uttered by men be- 
low who held nets to receive her. But she hesi- 
lated too long, and fell back to be seen no more. 
Some women did jump, anc, missing the nets, were 
sinashed out of all recognition on the stone pave- 
ment. 

‘A companion piece to this though happily less 
destructive of life—is the log of the ship City of| 
Philadelphia which arrived here last week—216 
days ont from New York. She sailed on March 
15th, and two months afterward, was disabled by 
a storm which twisted her rudder. ‘The captain 
managed to rig a jury rudder with which he 
brought her into Rio, whence, after being re 
paired, she resummed her voyage on June 17th. 
When off Cape Horn, she ence ered a series of 
storms, which the captain describes as the most 
severe he ever felt. For forty-one consecutive 
days it blew a gale, with snow, hail, and sleet; 
during which period the ship worked her way from 
50 degrees in the Atlantic to 50 degrees in the 
Pacific. She was a wreck when the yale abated ; 
but happily in all her troubles, she only lost one 
man. 

A recent incident in North Carolina may be 
preserved as an illustration of manners and 
customs in the ex.slave states, A young farmer 
named Dixon. suspected that his wife, who was 
only a girl, was more intimate with a neighbour 
named Halsey than the law allowed. He followed 
her one evening when she went out for a walk in 
some woods near by, saw her meet Halsey, and 
likewise saw that which left no doubt of ‘their 
mutual relations, As often happens to gentlemen 
‘con such still hunts, Dixon had taken his rifle with 
“him, Choosing a moment, when Halsey was 
perfectly still, he took carefal aim and shot him 
dead with a bullet through his brain, Word of 
the murder r hing Halsey's brother, he sallied 
forth with a revolver in quest of vengeance, He 
met Dixon, and was for opening fire then and 
there, but the bystanders insisted on a regula 
duel in the form prescribed by the code. 
combatants were set atten paces distance, fa 
each other, exch with a revolver in his hand. 
























































At 
the word, both opened fire, and kept it up Ull the 


five chamly 





ach pistol were emptied. Both 
men stood erect, for moment; then Halsey 
Hegan to totter, and presently fell on his face, 
stane dead, Dixon mounted a horse and defied 
the sheriff and his posse 
he cried, or would have cried if he had known the 
Hine:—" They'll have swift steeds that follow,” 
quoth young Lochinvar, 








Riding into the wood, 
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LETTER FROM DENVER. 
- 
(From our Corr 





SPpoNDENT.) 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 13th. 

A strange stoty reaches us from Clay county in 
the State of Missouri, cart ghts back 
to the old days of Californian excitement and to the 
wild scenes of early border life in the Far West. 

Tt seems that just twenty years ago, near 
Excelsior Springs in the district above named, 
twenty-four complete skeletons were discovered by 
afarmer who was excavating fora well. With 
these bones were a few old-fashioned guns, bits of 
clothing, and rotten rope and a piece of oaken 
board. The last mentioned article gave a clue to 
the mystery; for on careful examination it re- 
vealed the word. ‘Atlantic tothe Pacific, Five 
waggons and twenty-nine souls, 1850." On the 
back of the board a rough artist: had cut rude 
figures of twenty-nine prostrate persons and 
stained each carving with some sort of dye. 
Above the head of each, a tomahawk was cut 
telief. According to the board there should have 
been twenty-nine bodies, but search for the missing 
five proved fruitless, until by accident a negro 
came upon a skull the other day while digging 
acellar, An old man named ainton Brown 
heard of the discovery of this skull and led the 
way in laying bare the five lost skeletons. The 
explanation of the board with its carving is that 
in the early “ fifties a band of lawless scoundi els, 
calling themselves “The Injuns" infested the 
western border, preying on defenceless gold 
seekers, and led by a wretch named Jim Burroughs. 
To carry out the elegant conceit of their lineage 
they abjured alphabetical writing, returning to the 
pictorial methods of their ancestors. Tt was but 
fitting that, as they had morally reverted to. their 
original type of gery, their art of writing 
should display the fact. Jim Burroughs was 
hanged by the crew of asteamboat near the mouth 
of the Grand River. His methods were adopted 
by the * James boys” and other such freaks of 
taste, called Bald Kuobbers, White Caps, and so on. 
Iris to be hoped, however, that none of these plea. 
sant people ever joked so gorily as those “ Injuns” 
did, Twenty-nine low mounds, five newly made, 
now mark the sod in a little cemetery, and twenty 
nine unknown men lie beneath, silent witnesses of 
what ferocious instincts lie dormant in the bosom 
of our civilization, 

Here in the broad West there is elbow room for 
ferocity to swing its war club, and a keen, dry, 
electric atmosphere that tends to waken men and 
beasts. I suppose itis only reasonable to ace to 
this physical cause the freaks of cowboys and 
“shootists? generally. Every morning the paper 
contains some new instance, sometimes funny, 
often tragical and terible—of the exhilavation 
produced by residence here. 

To cull a few instances. ‘A wild west show is en 
route to St. Louis, Mo. ‘The humorous proprietor 
finds time pass heavily in the railroad cars, so 
goes out on the rear ‘platform and takes flying 
shots at whatever strikes his fancy. A harmless 
railroad operative is walking along the track, and 
is so nnfortunate as to attract wild Wests! attentio 
and falls with a shattered knee, so good is the 
funny man's aim. Another incident of the rail 
road occurred in Kansas a week or twoago. Two 
cowboys were returning from the delivery of some 
cattle and Nad to travel beside the track. A 
freight train overtook them. Anxious to know the 
time of day, they calmly desired the engineer to 
stop and tell them, The train, however, kept 
moving, much to their disgust, and one of them 
was suddenly seized with an idea. Out went his 
lariat like a flash, noosing the engine-stack, and 
the stout bronco prepared for the novel steer 
Greatly to the bronco’s surprise he 
was hauled rapidly along in strange gyrations 
and his tider was in imminent-risk of a. broken 
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neck. His companion, however, lasseed the cap- 
tive br oO, and the first lariat broke jose to 
the enyine-stack. Tt is not long since one 


sretion of the coming aristociacy celebrated a 
“Hod Carriers’ Ball.) Doubtless the hod ear ry- 
ing profession is as pure as any others but the 
ball was held in a saloon and there seems to have 
heen no attempt at scrutinizing new-comers, This 
accounts for the fact that a man not a hod cartier, 
accompanied by two female persons, drove up to 
the door, walked in, drew his tevolver, and began 
to shoot before anyone could interfere. ‘The lights 
were at once put out, and everyone scrimmaged for 
the safety of self and mate. When the shooting 
ceased a dying man was on the floor and the mur 
derer was gone. Nobody secins to inquire where 
this @shootise? is, The brand of Cain is not on his 
brow, neither does the conscience of Lanech make 
him sore, but he is ready to grace some other 
festive occasion with his fair comrades and his 




















“gun.” The murdered man was laid inthe morgue 
and was visited by crowds. Late one evening a 
negro hod-carrier requested to see the corpse. He 
slowly approached the spot and was about to raise 
the sheet fiom the face when a current of air 
caught it and gave it a truly lifelike motion. 
Sambo started back in terror, shricked “ Pore de 
Lawd!” and fled through the nearest doorway. 
Nor could he be persuaded to return. 

The Royal Yedo Japanese Troupe are visiting 
this town. One wonders why itis aotan Inpestal 
Troupe. Last Sunday awrestling match between a 
Japanese and two or three American aitists was one 
of the attractions for the pleasure-seeking crowds 
Mr. Michael Davitt has laid hold of the popular 
nagination andthe popular sympathy in the 
States by his new paper. Of course the Labour 
World will probably make a mote profound im. 
pression in England than hete, where already the 
omnipotence of Labour is tecognised by politicians. 
But even here the paper is hought up and its con. 
tents are deeply pondered by all sorts of thought 
ful workers. 

A question that troubles Colorado is why should 
“The Dollar of our Dads”? be still so far from its 
ideal worth? Silver at first rushed up to more 
than $1.17 per ounce. It has since been down to 
$1.09. It now hangs about the figures $1,103. 
Nobody seems to know why this tatural résuic 
should have followed recent legislation. There 
are ominous Democratic whispers of treason, cor- 
tuption, wholesale swindling. Others profess to 
find in the Silver law a deliberate sacrifice of the 
country’s interests for that of the. railroads, 
These say that it must lead to an increase in 
the export of gold and a consequent further 
relative depreciation in the value of silver. To 
an onlooker, however, these noisy combatants seem 
like men fighting blindfold. Even the bankers 
cannot give a clear reason for their faith that 
the coumry ought to carry all the silver mines 
upon its back. "Indeed, an onlooker cannot lielp 
noticing how fast there is growing a deadly type 
of patriotism. Its true name ts patriotic pauperism, 
Every man loves his country—for what he can get 
out of her, So legislators must pevsion every 
man who fought in’ the war; tariffs must be im- 
posed for the benefit of workmen; important 
offices of State must be made the goal of unprin- 
cipled avarice. Tl we go on at this rate we must 
make the title of mandarin, in its modern celestial 
meaning, the highest decoration of public men. 
Thoughtlul persons throughout the whole country 
must regard: this pauper Spirit with extreme ap- 
prehension, And yet it is buta natural outeome 
of a policy which has permitted the influx. of 
foreign panpers, chiefly Irish, in limitless numbers, 
and has endowed them all with legislative func. 
tions. Their patviotism is peculiar, whether in the 
Emerald Isle or in the new world. | Politics in this 
State are becoming lively, There is a split in the 
Republican ranks. Vituperation is the mildest 
term applicable to the attacks made by the two 
sections on each other through their respective 
papers. Neither does the Democratic organ 
come behind in this gift of political ditt. Tis 
language towards the Republican. Mayor and his 
subordinates is scurtilous and libellous, If true, 
Denver should be bracketed with New Vork city 
as the most striking instance of municipal corupe 
tion in all the Occident. That there is neglect 
the Health Department, leading to a terrible visi- 
tation of typhoid fever, no one denies. Neither 
does the police force claim immunity from criti- 
ticism. [tis humiliating to find detectives in the 
pay of gambling dives and brothels. 

Everyone, irrespective of patties, now groans 
over the advance in prices consequent on the 
MeKinley law. Stuffs that no American manus 
facturer can produce nevertheless fall under the 
ban of this tyrannical measure. And as a neces 
sary result of the whole blunder the hames of the 
working man, in whose interest tarifis are 
posed to he le 






























































sup- 
dj, ave bare and comiurtless, or 
else carpeted and curtained with vile materials, 
the working man's wife must now pay $2.25 a 
yard for imported goods that were formerly dear 
at $1.75. A few more McKinleys will surely jail 
the cause of protection in America; even ifthe 
farmers do not resolutely take the uid by the hows 
before that patriotic genus can propagate itsell, 














One is amused to learti that the present head of 
the Mormon fraternity has received a special re- 
velation, forbidding polygamy. Considering that 
each believer now practising polygamy is 
liable to a hundied dollar fine, one can but ad- 
mire the peculiarly opportune arrival of the 
heavenly mandate. The Church assembly. has 
ratified President’ Woodruff's order, and) Mor- 
monism has prepared the way for its admission 
to the catalogue of respectiide churches, Mahom- 
med hiniself could hardly have made his prophetic 
gift more wholly subservient tv bis wishes than this 
same President Woodruff does, 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPA 
eee ee ee 
Before N. J. Haxwen, Esq., Judye—Tuurspay, 
November 13th, 1890. 


LARCENY. 

James Adolphus Davis was brought up for trial, 
charged with having stolen $196 on the 26th Oct., 
the property of John Dobbie McAlpine. 

Messrs. Donald Fraser, G. J. B. Adet, W. N. 
Watt, James Esdale, and B. Gillett were sworn as 
aj 












The accused pleaded not guilty to the charge. 

Mr, Litchfield prosecuted ‘and in opening 
the for the Crown said, the prisoner was 
charged with the crime of larceny, He would 
explain to them shortly the citcumstances under 
which the crime was committed. J.D. Me- 
Alpine came ont to Japan as_an engineer on 
one of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamers 
and was paid his money for the outward pas- 
sage on Saturday, October 15th, on that day he 
received $200 a$ his wages. On the following 
Sunday he left his house, with the money he had 
received in his pocket, and under the auspices of 
a jimikisha man proceeded to review the town of 
Yokohama. After going about, he went into a 
public house in Motomachi and there he made the 
acquaintance of two sailors, one of whom was the 
accused. They had some refreshment together 
and the accused becoming pushing: in his atten. 
tions; Mr. McAlpine left as soon as possible. After 
leaving the house he was accosted by the man 
again and got out of his jinrikisha, and as he was 
getting out the money which he had previously 
pat in his pocket fell to the ground. The prisoner 
took it up and walked away with it, He was fol- 
lowed by the jinvikisha man and went towards 
China-town where he was lost sight of. The next 
place in which they heard of him was in a seaman’s 
boarding-house kept by a man named Ortiz in 
China-town, He appeared to have been there in 
the evening and certain cixcumstances took place 
there from which there would be no doubt that the 
prisoner passed into the house, let in a fiend, and 
that something did take place in that house kept 
by Ortiz, That was the chain of circumstances 
which Ted to the committal of the prisoner. It 
was for the jury to decide whether the money was 
stolen and whether it was stolen by the prisoner or 
not. If a man took up money in the street know- 
ing who the owner was, and with such knowledge 
appropriated the money for his own use, he would 
be committing the crime of larceny. 

John Dobbie McAlpine, examined by Mr. 
Litchfield, deponed that he was a marine engineer, 
He reached Japan on he thought the 22nd October. 
He was paid his wages the day before he got 
on shore, the 25th October, He left his house 
ov Sunday, 26th October, in a jinrikisha, having 
$200 on his person, He was staying at No. 184, 
Biutf. He first went to the Club Hotel, and not 
finding the people he wanted to see there, went out 
and told the jinrikisha man to take him around 
the town and go back again, Iwas, as far as he 
conld remember, about four o'clock, but it might 
bea little after. He stopped at a public-house 
to get some refreshment, and was not long in the 
house before he met the prisoner and a sailor who 
was on the ship he (witness) came out from Eng- 
land in. Witness did not know the sailor's name, 
but would know him again if he saw him. ‘The 
prisoner wanted witness to give him more drink, 
which witness refused to do. He took his money 
from his inside pocket from a bundle of which he 
had two all in $1 notes and in two bundles of 
$100 each. He did not remember receiving any 
change for the money he paid for the drink with. 
He did not exactly remember what he did with 
the remainder. He remembered taking out $2. 
He had at first $200 in his pocket. He remem- 
bered leaving the house. He had a struggle to 
get out, and after running a short distance he 
put his hand in his pocket ‘and found his money 
was gone. f 

By the accused—I remember seeing you on 
the 20th October in the public house. We had 
a quarrel because you wanted more drink. 1 
don’t remember you running out with me. Thad 
a struggle to get out of the house, and after going 
alittle way found that my money was gone, and 
went to the Police Station at once and reported it. 
I did not go in a jinriksha, [don’t Iknow whether 
I lost the money in the strect or in the public 
house. I did not see you take my money. The 
jinrikisha man gave in evidence that he saw you 





















































take it. I go by his evidence. I was not sober at 
the time. 
Chino Ichihei, a jinvikisha man, deponed that he 





remembered taking the last witness in his jinriki- 
sha on October 26th, He took him first to the 
Club Hotel and then to a resturant in Sakai- 
cho. When he left the restaurant he was some- 
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what deunk. ‘The drinking place was below, not 
upstairs, and the door was open. A colowed 
man afterwards went in to where the last witness 
was and entered into conversation with him. 
He afterwards met him again, The colowed 
man witness referred to was the prisoner. There 
was another colored man in the saloon. He 
was not so dark asthe prisoner, They stopped 
there about one hour talking and drinking. ‘The 
last witness then parted from the coloured man 
and went away in witness’ jintikisha to a. saloon 
Motomachi, Sanchome, where he had more 
The door of the saloon was open at first 
He did not stop 

als 





in 
drink, 
but was shut after he went in. 
in the house long, but came out just as it 





getting dak. Leaving the house he went in 
the direction of the Public Gardens, and had gone 
about 50 or 60 yards when he met the prisoner. 
They went some distance together, talking in a 
foreign language which witness did not understand, 
They went on to the Public Gardens where 
witness’ fare said he wanted to get out and witness 
put the jinrikisha down, He’ got out without 
any help at all, but as he was getting out of the 
jiurikisha witness saw him drop something which 
he recognized as money. It was in bundles. 
Witness could not tell the denomination or value of 
the notes, They were the same colour as Japanese 
notes, but whether they were $5 or Sr notes wi 
could not say. The prisoner took the notes up 
and ran away with them, Witness followed him 
to China-town. Witness arrived at Yokohama 
about two months before. He missed the accused 
at the cross roads. Witness went to the house 
where the complainant was staying and reported 
the loss of the money. ‘The complainant took on 
other jinrikisha man to push behind from the 
glish Hatoba, 

By the accused—I saw you on October 26th ina 
public house. ‘There was no quarrel between you 
and my fare. You did not go with my master 
when he left the house but stayed behind. When 
my master came out of the first house he went in a 
jinvikisha, When he went into the second house 
you were not with him. My master dropped the 
money near the Public Gardens just as he was go- 
ing to turn the corner. I did not see you take any 
money from his pocket, but I saw you tale it from 
the ground when it fell. I was the only one who 
ran afier you. The other man stayed behind, 
My master of course was under the influence of 
liquor and was drunk at the time. I took my jin- 
rikisha along with me and left it at a jinrikisha 
station. Some of the jinrikisha men there saw you 
run past. 

Vakamura Mototaro, a jinrikishaman, deponed, 
that he remembered October 26th, He was taken 
from the English Hatoba. He understood very 
little English, His fare went to the Oviental 
House and got out of the jinrikisha and went 
in the house. Witness saw the prisgner there, He 
had seen him ahout thrice before. Witness’ fare 
stopped at thehouse and then went to the Grand 
House near Aoicho. He stopped about an hour 
there where he saw the prisoner. Witness? fare 
left, first leaving the other behind. He then weat 
to a house in Motomachi and stopped there for 
about 20 minutes or half an hour, He then went 
in the direction of the Settlement. When near the 
Public Gardens he saw the colouted man, The 
complainant said he wished to go to the Club 
Hotel, but the prisoner told witness not to take him 
there but to take himtothe Yoshiwara. They did 
not go to the Voshiwara. The went to the corner 
of Tokiocho, where his fare got out of the jiuikisha 
and as he was getting out he let fall some money 
in two bundles one done up tightly and the other 
loose. The prisoner took them up and said to 
witness something about, “to-morrow, consul, and 
2 piecee carriage man” and went towards China- 
town. Witness went to the Police Station and 
teported the matter. At about eight o’clock hi 
fare came and also reported it, ‘The other jin- 
tikisha man went after the prisoner. 

By the accused—There was no quarrel between 
my master and you. [did not see you take any 
tnoney from my master’s pocket. Iran after you 
for about 100 yards. You were going slowly at 
first, but ran afterwards, Noone was in the road 
tosee you but a shampooer. 

Charles Lopez, formerly steward of the Swatava, 
deponed that on the 26th October he went upsta 
at Ortiz’s house, and saw the prisoner id Ontizand 
another coloured man known as Bill. They were 
counting some notes just like the one he then saw. 
They did not say anything to witness, but Ortiz 
turned and faced him to. prevent hin seeing what 
was going on al the table. 

By the accused—I did not see you take any 
money in the house on Sunday, October 26h. T 
saw you counting money upstairs. I did not re- 

































































port it. I did not know of the loss till afterwards, 
and even then it was not my business to report it. 
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I did not know whether you stole it; you got it 
somehow, Tveported it at the Court on Tuesday, 

William) MeNeill 4 that was an 
American citizen, and was liv at Outiz’s house, 
He went in the house on Sunday, October 26th, 
about nine o'clock, Davis was tiot in then, but 
went in about 10 minutes afterwards and ‘went 
upstairs, The prisoner spoke to witness and 
then Ortiz went upstairs, The prisoner said he 
had found some money, Witness said it. was 
$50, but he said it was not so much, Witness told 
um he had better take it to the Consul, Witness 
saw him take it from his vest pocket. Witness 
handled and counted it and gave it back to Davis. 
Witness made a statement to Mr, Hodges about it 
after Davis was committed for trial. 

By the accused—I did not see you take any 
money into the house. I didnot see you give Outiz 
any money to keep. [saw you with the money 
that night. I did not report the matter. I did 
not hear about the loss till later, when Valentine 
told me, Idid not reportit then. Tt was not my 
business to do so, as Lam not a reporter, 

By a Juror counted $60. [did not count the 
other roll 

William Nicol Wright deponed that he served 
a summons on the prisoner on the 27th October. 
After he was committed for trial witness accom- 
panied the turnkey to the jail where he searched 
prisones’s clothes and found three $1 notes (given 
in). Witness made pencil marks on the back. 

John Oitiz deponed that the prisoner was at his 
house on October 26h, When witness sung out for 
coflee in the morning the prisoner did not appear, 
and told witness he would have to send his breakfast 
upstairs, He did so and also sent his dinner and 
supper upstairs, He saw the prisoner at 12 o'clock 
and at five o'clock, Witness went to bed at seven. 
o'clock. Witness did not see him take any money 
into the house. He had ouly seen him with $7 
which was paid to him (witness) for boarding. 

By Mr. Litchfield—I went out at five o'clock 
and came back at 6.30 o'clock. The coloured ni 
boarding at my house are McNeill, Davis, and 
Lopez. When I came home I got my supper and 
turned in, [saw the prisoner at nine o’clock, but I 
dow’t know what became of him between five and 
nine. 

Philip Thomas deponed that he saw the pri- 
soner on Sunday, October 26th, during the day 
but did not see him in the nightas he slept out 
that night. 

Noguchi Yoshitaro, cook at Ortiz's house, deponed 
that on October 26th he took Davis’ coffee upstairs 
in the morning and also took his tiffin and dinner 
up. Beyond that he did not remember anything 
as he was busy. He had been in the house all 
day and in fact for several days previous and 
after. Witness did not see him take any money 
into the house, About six o’clock he was in bed. 

The accused made a long defence, the gist of 
which was that on Sunday morning he woke up 
very sick with headache aud pains elsewhere, He 
told his boarding-master he was sick, and that his 
brealfast would have to be sent upstairs. He was 
in his bed all day. After he had been in Yoko- 
hama for some time he went up north ona Swedish 
schooner andreceived his wages from the agent, $30. 
He had spent all this but $3, and that he had hid 
for the time when he should go away. McNeill and 
he had had some trouble before and McNeill had 
madea false report abouthim. If McNeill had seen. 
him counting the money and had heard of the 
loss, was notit his duty io go and report it? The 
complainant did not see him (prisoner) take the 
money, but took the word of jinrikishamen who 
id they would (ell what they knew if he would 
give them something. The complainant. be- 
lieved the jinrikishaman when he said he (depo- 
nent) had taken the money. He would evidently 
believe him if he had said it had sunk into the 
ground or flown away on the wind, ‘The $3 he 
(deponent) had was what was left of some money 
received for a sealing expedition to St. John’s 
Island. If he had found the money he would have 
been very careful not to let anyone else see it, and 
certainly would not give it to anyone else to count. 

His Honour, in summing up the case, said the 
evidence was before the jury, and the course Mr. 
Litchfield had taken in not addressing them was 
because the prisoner was not defended by counsel, 
and Mr. Litchfield thought it would not be fair to 
address them and to bring out the points to them 
as he would be able to do. There was one thing, 
however, that his Honour thought it only fair to 
the prisoner that he should speak about. It was 
the finding of the $3 in the prisoner's boot. Itwas, 
his Honour thought, very likely that the accused 
put the money there as a kind of nest egg for such 
lime as when he should be going away, for if it got 
known that he had the money he would have had 
to pay it down to the boarding-master. With 
tegard to the evidence, the jury would not be able 
to make much of the prosecutor’s evidence, as he 
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was not quite sober when he lost the money; but 
there was the evidence of the two jinikshamen, 
‘There was also the evidence of the two coloured 
witnesses, both of whom gave testimony to the effect 
that the prisoner had money. The two jintilsha- 
men said the prisoner was the man, and if the jury 
believed them they would find the prisoner guilty. 
Against that they had what Ortiz said, which was 
that the prisoner was in the house at six o'clock and 
at nine o'clock. ‘They had the evidence of the two 
jinrikishamen, also the cook at Ortiz's house, who 
said he saw himatsixo’clock. If aman had picked 
up any money with the intention of taking itto the 
proper owner or to the Consul it was not larceny 3 
but if he took the money and said he would take 
it to the Court, and afterwards said he had not 
taken it that would be larceny, and if the prisoner 
was the man who took up the money he was guilty 
of larceny. It was for the jury to find out whether 
the prisoner took the money or not, and if he did 
so he was guilty. 

‘The jury after retiring for a few minutes, return- 
ed a verdict of guilty, and his Honour sentenced 
the prisoner to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, 











THE FRENCH LAND TRADE WITH 


SOUTHERN CHINA. 
oS 


On June 1, 1889, the towns of Lung-chow in the 
province of Kwangsi and Mengtzn in Vii 
were opened to French trade through ‘Tong; 
pursuance of the terms of the treaty of peace 
between France and China after the Tonquin war, 
and of an additional convention signed at Peking in 
June, 1887. By the end of May last year Chinese 
Customs stations had been established in both 
towns, and the reports of the Commissioners to Sir 
Robert Hart on the trade up to the close of the 
year have recently been issued. They are both 
important documents, for we obtain from them for 
the first time an authentic and unimpassioned 
account, from experienced and independent offi- 
cials, of the actual and possible trade between 
France and China through Tonquin, and of the 
commercial methods and potentialities of the 
interior of Southern China, This isa topic of great 
interest in more ways than one. Efforts to tap this 
trade, whatever its value may ultimately prove to 
be, have been frequently made, ‘The plan of 
opening the upper waters of the Canton tiver to 
foreign trade has been mooted more than once. 
The port of Pakhoi was opened by the Chefoo 
Convention with this aim; and from the side of 
Burmah we have various railway projects, all with 
thisasthe main object. During the Franco-Chinese 
war French statesmen constantly referred to this 
trade as a sufficient reward for all the sacrifices 
entailed by the struggle. In addition to the two 
reports already referred to, the British Consul at 
Pakhoi, in his last report, discusses the subject 
from another point of view. He is naturally con- 
cerned for the prosperity of British trade through 

own port, and views the opening of the two 
towns to French trade in this aspect. 

The Commissioner at Lung-chow, Mr. Carl, 
reports that for the seven months under review 
the trade has been very insignificant indeed, and 
he thinks there is litle chance of improvement 
for several years to come, ‘The cost of transport 

Tonquin is so heavy that Kwangsi merchants 
ind it cheaper to get foreign goods from Hong- 
kong by way of Pakhoi, and thence ovecland. For 
133 1-3lb. of goods throngh the port of Haiphong 
and Tongnin the charges are $75 through Pakhoi 
they amount only to $3, although the distance is 
a third longer. Carriers in China work for half 
the wages of the same class in Tonquin, on ac- 
count of the military demand for them in the 
latter. If the French wish to derive benefit from 
the opening of Lung-chow and to get the wade of 
Kwangsi, the Commissioner says it is absolutely 
necessary to construct a railway to some point 
within water communication of that town, A line 
is projected within Tonquin between Phu lia 
thuong and Lang-son, a distance of 75 miles, the 
latter town being still 50 miles from Lung-chow. 
Bat even if this line were completed it’ would 
only improve trade into Kwangsi to a. limited 
extent, if at all. If the line were continued 20 
miles further to a town called Na-sham, whence 
there is water communication with Lung-chow, 
and if the cost of transport through ‘Tonquin were 
reasonable, it might, coupled with the reduction 
of three-tenths of the import duty secured by the 
treaty, lead to many towns in Kwangsi drawing 
their supplies through Tonquin, and sending their 
own produce by the same route, tothe detriment 
of the trade of Pakhoi, Bat Mr. Carl reminds us 
that, in trath, the Canton or West river, with its 
numerous feeders branching out in every direction, 
is the natural trade route for nearly the whole 
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of the province, and if the Chinese Government 
ever decides to abolish Jikin stations on the river, 
no railway in Tonquin could possibly compete 
with the river route in the matter of cheapness. 
This view, it may be added, is that of every one 
who has studied the subject, and it is to this we 
owe the suggestion of the late Sir Harry Parkes, 
which has more than once been discussed in 
The Times, that the opening of a port on the 
Canton River, such as Nan-ning or Po-sé (Mr. 
Colquhoun's Pé-sé), by which the /ikin stations 
would ipso facto disappear, would absolutely 
neutralize for purposes of commercial competition 
any advantage the French may have by thei 
situation in Tonguiv, however they may improve 
it by the construction of railways and toads. It 
these likin barriers disappeared, says Mr. Carl, 
“all the big towns along the river would draw 
their supplies from, and ship their produce to, 
Canton.” He describes Kwangsi province as 
very hilly, sparsely inhabited, and only cultivated 
{o a sinall extent, It is probably sich in_ mine 
rals, One of the best paying silver mines is 
in the province, and the country round Po-sé is 
a vast bed of coal, But there is little produce 
for exportation, and almost none in Lung-chow 
district. Under very favourable circumstances 
there might be a trade in aniseed oil, cassi 
ground-nut oil, indigo, Yunnan opium, and tin, 
thongh great inducements must be offered to 
make the trade change from the established 
route by Pakhoi to that through Tonquin; but 
with cheap and quick transport in the latter, 
and the four-tenths reduction in export duty, 
this change might be brought about. In the 
seven months over which the report extends the 
total imports were about £2,500, consisting chiefly 
of dye-stuff and hard-wood timber. Both come 
from the hilly districts of ‘Tonquin, and are sent 
on to Canton, No single item in the list of exports 
reached the value of £120, and only five exceeded 
£25. The total value was only £420, and the 
otal customs dues collected only £150. 

Mr. Happer, the Commissioner at Mengtzu, in 
Viinnan, has a good deal move to say about his 
station, its situation, surroundings, and trade. 
Mengtzu is iv tivated platcan 20 miles long 
by 12 wide, 4,500 fect above the sea, perfectly 

, and encircled by mountains. ‘The Com. 
ner, indeed, waxes eloquent and enthusiastic 
the beauty of the situation, the clear 
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atmosphere, and the exquisite effects of the|s 


almost perpetual sunshine on the surrounding 
heights. But he contends also that the town is 
well situated for a trade emporium, and “for the 
distribution of merchandise throughout a province 
destined to become rich and populous because of 
its great mineral resources.” He then discusses 
the various trade routes into the province, of 
which there are six. The ronto from Bhamo 
to Talifu is not sufficiently known yet; by 
Hankow, on the Yangtze, and ihe Tung ting Lake, 
merchandise must make a journey of 40 days over- 
land, the greater part on the backs of animals, and 
besides the cost of transport there are the heavy 
dues payable at the custom-houses of the different 
provinces traversed. Another route leaves the 
Yangtze higher up and gives water communication 
with Qunning, in South-Eastern Szechuen. ‘This 
requires 19 days water transport, and more than 
20 by a tedious road across mountains, where 
transport is on the backs of mules. A third 
Yangtze route, and that most used, involves a 
land journey of 22 days. Any of ‘these three 
routes involves a circuitous and tedious journey 
from the coast to Yiinnan-fu, with loss of time, 
heavy cost of transport, and numerous transit 
dues, The route across Southern China from 
Pakhoi has a large trade; it takes 54 days, of which 
20 are occupied in water (ransport. Opium and tin 
go down to the coast from Yiiunan and Kweichow, 
while yarns and piece-goods, cotton and woollen, 
are imported, ‘The value of the import into Palkhoi 
alone for transit to Yiinnan is given at about 
£350,000, and the quantity of cotton yarn at 
100,000 bales, while it is said that, independently 
of merchandise, abont £250,000 in silver annually 
passes Po-sé to pay forthe Viinnan opium, This 
means an enormous trade altogether, when the 
extent of land transport is considered, and the Po- 
sé merchants fear loss if Mengtzu succeeds asa 
distributing centre, As to the ronte by the Red 
River of Tonquin, which it is Mr. Happers’s special 
duty to watch over, he points out that it is not a new 
highway for trade, Manhao is the head of the 
navigation, and there is a well worn paved road 
between itand Mengtzu bespeaking a great traffic 
in other years, “and the value of that ade was 
certainly great which could support the expendi 
ture entailed by the laying of such a road over a 
very mountainous country.” — Tt is evident that 
before the Mahomedan ‘rebellion the town was 
the seat of an important trade, owing to its 
proximity to the tin-mines and ‘to the river at 


















































Manhao. From the sea at Haiphong to the latter 
(by junk from Hanoi) is given at 28 days; from 
Manhao to Mengtzu is three days by pack 
animals, and thence nine days onward to Yan 
u, or 40 days in all, in addition to whick there is 
fhe gain ina decteased import duty, and the 
privileges of the transit passt system, which frees 
merchandise throughout the province from the 
likin duties. So much in favour of the Red River 
route; but Mr. Happer admits that up to the 
present there have been causes which have re- 
tarded the movement of cargo destined _ for 
Yiinnan. One of these is piracy on the Red 
River, in consequence of which boats date not 
ascend the river alone, Besides the time lost in 
waiting for a convoy, each boat added to a ficet 
cuts down the rate of speed, because the whole 
must wait until each individual boat is dragged 
over the rapids, ‘Thus it has come about that the 
time occupied in ascending from the sea has been 
over 60 days; but as the French Colonial Govern- 
ment is taking great interest in facilitating trans- 
frontier trade, these causes of delay will doubtless 
disappear, “so that the Red River route will prove 
in practice, as well as in measurement of miles, the 
shortest and cheapest approach to the rich province 
of Yanan.” From Hongkong by Haiphong and 
Red River to Mengtzu a box of Solb. weight pays 
foc transport about 115., while if going by Paklioi 
or Canton it pays that amount for mule-hire alone 
from Po-sé. There has been no difficulty about 
transport down stream. Driven by a rapid cur- 
rent, each boat makes the best time it can, and 
the journey from Hanoi is usually performed in 
from 12 to 1 days. To aid the trade, the French 
authorities have exempted all metchandise crossing 
the Chinese frontier from import and transit 
duties, thus practically giving fiee trade to Chinese 
produce shipped overland. 

Owing to various delays, the figures for the trade 
of Mengizu really represent only 90 days; in that 
time the total value was about £36,600, of which 
the value of exports was £17,600, and more than 
78 per cent. of the (otal imports and exports was 
the share of Hongkong. ‘The main import was 
Indian cotton yarn,.which is largely used by the 
aboriginal tribes to weave a cloth which they prefer 
to foreign piece-goods. A curious item of import 
is coffin-wood from Tonguin, It is said to be the 
preserved temains of old forest trees partially 
buried in the soil, and to be impervious to moisture, 
tit is regarded as specially valuable for 
coffins, In three months the import amounted to 
£1,800. Another is narcissus bulbs, which start 
ivom the province of Fukhien on the coast, and 
bear the transport, not only to Mengtzu, but 19 
days futher on pack-animals to Talifu. Mr. 
Happer says that this shows the strong hold that 
the uarcissus has in the gsthetic taste of the 
Chinese. The chief export 1 slabs, of which 
the value was £14,500, The mines are only 20 
niles from Menytzu. The musk collected in the 
province 1s considerable. Musk-producing deer 
are found on the hills not far fiom Mengtza, but 
they are caught chiefly in Western Yéunan and 
on the border of Tibet. A trial shipment to 
Shanghai of slabs of Tali fu marble for furniture 
was made, but the result was not known when the 
report was written, ‘The famous Puéih tea was 
exported to Tonquin chiefly for local consumption. 
Under the head of “Shipping,” Mr. Happer says 
that muleteers ate the real ships and pilots of Meng- 
tzu trade, “and a large fleet they are, which 
distinctive characteristics of their own2? The 
mules and ponies are small, but hardy creatures. 
Bearing burdens of about 160lb., which often look 
disproportionately large on their diminutive bodies, 
they make a daily stage of 18 10 25 miles.“ When 
decorated with rosettes of Turkey red and sleigh- 
bells, the leader flying the colours of his owner from 
short sticks projecting trom the head gear, ever 
five animals commanded by a turbaned ‘diver, 
and keeping pace to the tap of a gong, they make 
a fine display. Their keep isveryeconmical. On 
the road, the drivers seek a gieen spot, with water 
hear by, togiven them their noonday meal on 
nature's provender, supplemented with a few beans 
or Indian com, and at uight, herded on equally 
favomed ground, their supper is the same, with 
the sod for their stall”) The number of animals 
repoted atthe Mengtzu Customs, with imports, 
exports and transit goods, for the last five months 
of last. year was 12,647, of which 4,201 were en= 
gaged in the tansit wade, and it is the position 
of Mengtzu, on the southern plateau of the pro- 
vince, near the centtal meridian, in easy distance 
of the Red River, and with good roads leading to 
all the ptineipal marts uf this province, that enables 
her to make good use of the large fleet.” 

The population of Mengtzu is variously esti: 
mated at from 10,000 to 20,000. It is composed 
mainly of Chinese, descendants of emigrants from 
the central provinces who went there after the 
conquest. Aborigines belonging to the Lolo 
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tribes are the PfiNCipal inhabitants of the small 
hamlets in the plain and in the valleys of the 
rounding mountains. “Much land in the plain lies 
fallow; the crops raised on the other parts are 
rice, wheat, buckwheat, Indian corn, millet, be 
sweet potatoes, and tobacco. Amongst the fruits 
are pomegranates, peaches, persimmons, and 
plums. Pomegranates grow to perfection. ‘The 
climate is one of perpetual sunshine; a strong 
d blows steadily from the south throughout 
the year, even in the coldest weather, so” that 
the temperature is moderate. But in spite of all 
these climatic advantages, Mengtzu, in common 
with other parts of Yiinnan, has suffered annually 
for years fiom the plague, a kind of malignant 
fever, which is fatal in a few days, and hascarried 
off a number of the inhabitants of Yiinnan. One 
of the symptoms isa hard swelling on the neck, 
in the armpits, or in the groin, The presence of 
so much fallow land near the town is attributed 
tothe decimation of the population by the pest. 
On the approach of the epidemic the first victims 
are rats, which rush madly out of their holes, 
and after capering round the room fall dead on the 
floor, ‘The next to suffer are cattle, amongst which 
the effect is almost as fatal. In the presence of 
these warnings, the inhabitants of the hamlets 
often desert their homes en masse to seek safety on 
the mountain side, for one of the many curious 
incidents of this plague is that it never descends 
to places under 1,200 feet above the sea, and it 
rarely rises above 7,200 feet. Moreover, it rarely 
attacks person from other provinces sojourning 
Viinnan, its victims being the aborigines and Cl 
nese born in the province. Native practitioners 
are quite helpless in dealing with it. Mr, Happer 
concludes his report by We that on a tablet in 
the chief temple of Mengtzu is a prediction by a 
distinguished resident of the place, who had tra- 
velled far and held high office, written 156 years 
ago, to the effect that when a certain mountain 
stream, which then flowed through the fields south 
of the town, should change its bed and find a new 
course on the north side, the citizens would enjoy 
three great blessings—* supreme civic honours, 
untold wealth, and length of days.” ‘The stream 
recently changed its bed, owing to the silting up 
of the old channel ; the citizens have lately enjoyed 
an unusual share of literary honours they have 
had a centenarian amongst them, and now they 
hope the foreign customs will bring them the un- 
told wealth. 

It thus appears that while Lung-chow is unsatis- 
factory and unpromising, in Mengtzu the prospect 
is excellent in the eyes of the Commissioner of 
Customs there. Mr. Allen, the British Consul at 
Pakhoi, as has been said, regards the subject from 
his own point of view. In his last report he in- 

iries how far Pakhoi_has realized the hope with 
which it was opened, of tapping the trade of South- 
Western China, Prior to 1885, when the French 
established their position in Tonquin, the trade of 
the port rose gradually, with some fluctuations, 
until in that year it reached £657,000; since 1885 
it has risen’ almost by bounds until now it is 
£1,094,000, the growth being practically that of 
the import trade.” The conclusion is that before 
the imposition of the French duties in Tonquin 
trade to the value of £500,000 with South-Western 
China went through the latter, and then was 
erted to Pakhoi. The problem is how best to 
get goods from the coast to the inland waterways 

of Kwangsi, which give access to the whole region. 

When the in railway to Lang-son, referred 

to by Mr. Carl, is constructed, these waterways 

will be nearly reached; but Pakhoi is only 75 

miles (the Lang-son railway will be 80) from the 

nearest point of the west or Canton river, When 
the Tonquin rivers are connected by the railway 
* with these of Kwangsi, Mr. Allen thinks Tongu 
will reappropriate from Pakhoi all it has lately lost 
to the latter, and his remedy for this is a railway 
from Pakhoi toNan-ning. Without it he fears the 

former must resign its hopes of commercial im- 

portance. The Lang-son railway is progressing ; 

according to the latest information from ‘Tonquin, 

12 miles of it were to be opened for traffic during 

the present year. The French in Tonquin are 

therefore making a bold and_ energetic bid for the 
trade ot Southern China. The opinion of com- 
petent and disinterested officials on the spot is 
that they are going the best way to work to secure 
this trade, It will be observed, however, that the 
routes by Burmah into South-Western China are 
not taken into consideration here, What a rail- 
way, such as that now projected, and apparently 
received with official favour, from Mandalay 
through the Shan States to the Chinese frontier, 
may do remains to be seen, Certainly some de- 
finite policy on this subject seems urgent, as also 
does some step towards opening to foreign trade 

a port on the Canton river, so that British goods 

may be placed in Kwangsi and Eastern Yannan 

on terms not less favourable than those accorded 
to French goods through Tonquin.—Zimes. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
Bree 
(Revver “Sprecian” ro “Japan Mai.”] 





London, November 8th. 
At the election in Ohio, MacKinley has been 
defeated, and it is now believed that the De- 
mocratic majority in the new House will exceed 
one hundred. 
London, November gth. 
Viscount Cantelupe has been drowned whilst 
yachting near Belfast. 
Signor Crispi and Herr von Caprivi have had 
a most cordial meeting at Milan. 
(Viscount Cantelupe was heir to the Earl of Delanarr, the Rev. 


Reginald Windsor Sackville, and was a2 years of age. 
Eb. JM.) 








London, November 11th. 
Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien have arrived in 
Boston, where they met a great ovation. 
Stanley brings grave charges against Bartellot 
and Jamieson. 
London, November 12th. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, speaking at the 
Guildhall on Monday night, said that all the 
omens were peaceful, and referring to the visit 
of the Cesarewitch to the East, said that his 
Imperial Highness would be the guest of Her 
Majesty whilst in India. 
London, November 13th. 
The cruiser Serpent has foundered off Cape 
Finisterre. 
The panic on the New York stock market 
has subsided. London has been somewhat 
effected, but the position of affairs has improved. 


(The Serpent was a 6gua twin-screw cruiser of the rd class, of 
4,779 tons and 4,500 horse-power.—Eo. J.M.] 





{*Spectac” Terecram To “Japan Mair.) 


Shanghai, November 14th. 
Tseng Kwo Chuan died yesterday. 


[The deceasrd stat Tseng Kwo Chuan, was Viceroy of the 
Liang Kiang, snd younger brother of ‘Tseng Kwo Fan, the 
father of thearguls eng, sho died recently. “ie had the 
rank of Earl, and must have been about eighty years of agen 
Ep. JM. on 

















(Fro tne “Sivcarore Frex Press.’ 





y 
London, October 25th. 
Considerable sensation has been caused at 
Aldershot by the War Office order for all regi- 
ments going abroad to return their magazine 
rifles and re-arm with Martinis. 
London, October 27th. 
The ninetieth birthday of Field-Marshal 
Count Von Moltke has been celebrated in the 
most marked manner. His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor personally congratulated the Field- 
Marshal in the presence of the Generals and 
Staff of the Army. 








TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS. 
ae 
‘YOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down ‘Trains Leave Surmnasut Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.90," 10.25, and 11.45 a.m., and 1,25, 
2-301 3-551 4-45rt 5-50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} pam, 

Ur Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,+ 10.22, and 11.30 a.m., and 12,45, 2, 
3, 4.25t, 5-20, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 1105+ p.m. 

Fanes—First-class, sem 60; second-class, sen 40 
and third-class, sen 20. 


Trains marked (#) run throngh without stopping at Oman, Ka- 
wasaki, Tsurumi, and Kanagawa Stations, ‘Those marked (+) 
Fun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Teu- 
rumi Stations, 

















TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 
‘Trains tuavee Youous a (down) at 6,50, 9, 10.20, 

11.25 asm., and 12,40, 3.25, 4.55. 5.35) and 7.45 p.m. ; 

and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and 11.07 a.m., 

and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7.25, and 9.46 p.n, 
F, ‘0 Hodogaya, first-class sen 6, second. 

class ser 4, third-class sen 2; (0 Totsuka, seu 18, sen 

12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Fuji- 

sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 

sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 

and to Kozu, sen 93, ser 62, sen 31. 

Down trains at 6.50 am. run no further than Kyoto arriving 
there at 1149 pm.s at 10.20 a.m. no further than Nagoya, 
arriving at to.t0 p.m. at 12.49 poms no further than Shisuokay 
arriving there at 6.c0 pam, at 3.36 pum. no further than 


zuoka, arriving at 8.48 p.m-} and the train at §,3§ pam. runs to 
Kobe, arriving at 13.4 p.m. next day, 




















tramway runs between Kozu and Vusoro (distance 4 ri.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yunoro and Mivanostita 
(istance 1} 71) 





OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY, 

Trains .xavic Oruna (down) at 7.90 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 pam. ; KAMAKURA 
(down) at 7.41 and g.sram., and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 pm, ; and ZusHIMURA (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, 1.50, 4.23, 6.34, and 8.50 p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 6.45, 8.55) 1.20 am., and 
12.50, 3, 5.10, and 7.45 p.m.; Zusmimuna (up) at 
7.01, 9.12 and 11.36 a.m., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
Bor p.m; and Kastaxura (up) at 7.1199.22, and 11.46 
a.m,, and 1.15, 3.26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sem 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen'3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sem 5; and to Yokosuka sew 30, sen 20, sen 10. 


























TOKYO-SHIOGAMA RAILWAY, 

‘Trains ixavie Uxno (down) at 6, 6.40, 850, and 
1.40 aan, and 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; Utsuxomiva 
(down) at 10 a.m, and 3.03 and 5.59 p.m. 
(down) at § a.m, and 12.36 and 5.41 p.m 
(down) at y.25 aan. and'1.54 and 6.58 p.'m.; Fuku. 
SHIMA (down) at 7.38 and 11,33 a.m, and 3.45 p.m.z 
Suxpat (down) at 6.15, 10.25, and 10.40 a.m, 
2.30, 6.35, and 6.50 p.m 




















‘TRAINs tuave Icmtosext (up) at 6.40 a.m., and 


250 pm.; SHIOGAMA (up) at 7 and 
and 9.10 4d 7.15 pan,; Suexpat (up) at 7.35 and 14.4 
am., and 3.45 p.m.; Fuxusmima (up) at 6.40 and 
and 2.36 p.m.; Koxivama (up) at 8.29 
and 12.22 and 4.28 p.m.; SHIRAKAWA (up) at 
6.35 and 9 47 a.m.,, and 4.40 p.m.; Ursunomiva (up) 
at 6.20 and 9.05 a.m., and 12.18, 4.14, and 6.33 p.m. 
Farus.—Ueno to Utsunomi 
second-class yen 1.32, third-cla 
yen 4.10, xen 2.74, yer 1.37; to Fukushima yen 5, yen 
111.66; to Sendai yen 6.45, sen 4.30, yen 2.153 

S,9eN 4.50, sen 2.05, 


11.05 




















lass ven 2, 
} to Koriyama 





‘VOKYO-MAEBASHI RAILWAY. 

N eave Téxv6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 

+40 a.m., and 2,40 and 5.40 p.m.; and 
6, 8.55. and 11,50 a,m., and 2.50 





850, 
Marcuasut (up) at 
and §.s¢ p.m, 


SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY, 











Trains tuayve Suinyiku, Toxyo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m, and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m; and Hacntojt 
(up) at 5.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m. and 2.20 and 5.30 p.m, 

Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60; 
third-class sen 30, 











TAIKASAKI-YOKOKAWA RAILWAY, 
‘Trains t.avir Taasant (down) at 6.30 and 0.25 
nd 12.20and 3.15 p.m.; and Yoxoxawa (up) 
nd tt a.m, and t.s0 and 4.55 p.m, 
Farws—Pirstclass, sen 75; second-class, sen 45 
third-class, sen 25, 


OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 

‘TRAINS LEAVE OvaMA (down) at 7.15 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 2.15 and 5 20 pm.; K1xiu (down) at 5, 9.11, and 
11,40 a.m,, and 4.10 p.m. ; MAEBASHI (up) at 6,12 and 
10-35 a.m., and 1.55 and 6.35 p.m,; and Kiriu (up) 
at 5.10, 7.13, and 11.37 a.m., and 2 57 pm. 

Fares—Oyama to Kiriu, first-class sen 97, second- 
class sem 66, third-class sex 33; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1 51, second-cla-s yen 1,2, third-class sen 51, 





at § 











UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave Ursunomtya (down) at 5.25 and 

10.05 am., and 12.25* and 3.05 p.m.; ani Nikko 

(ap) at 7.20 and 11,55 a.m., and 2,25 and 4.55* p.m. 
* Tifrough Trains to and from Uyeno. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Sreamices tava the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8,30 
a.m., and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m,; and Lave YoKosuKA 
at 8.30 a.m, and 12.30 and 330 p.m—Fare, sem 20, 




















MAIL STEAMERS. 


a aes 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 





From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki & bper N.Y Friday, Nov. 21st. 
Kobe. 





From America. per P.M. Co. 
From¢ anada, ie. per C. P.M. Co. 
From Canada,&c. perC. P. M.Co. 
From Hongkong. per ®. M. Co. 

From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. 


Thursday, Nov. 20th. 
Thwsday, Nov’ 2oth.t 
‘Thursday, Nov. 20th'§ 
‘Tuesday, ‘Nov. 18th jf 
Sunday, Nov, 23rd. 





* city of Peking left San Francisco on November 1st. 
of Belle Iile left’ Vancouver on November ist. 
Vancouver on November grd. China. (wi 
Hongkong on Noyomber 13th. € dncon 
November 14th. 





t Straits 

§ Abjssinia left 
inglish mail} left 
left Hongkong on 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, andl per N.Y. K, 
Nagasaki 
“or Americ 
For Europe, 


‘Tuesday, Nov. 18th. 





per P.M, Co, 





Saturday, Nov. 22nd. 











Shanghai ...... per M.M.Co, Sunday, Nov. 231d. 
For Canada, &c. perC.P M.Co, ‘Thursday, Nov. 27th. 
or America... per O. & 0. Co. Thursday, Dec. ath, 
for Kmope, vid 

Hongkong... per N.D. Lluyd, Wedn’day, Dec. roth. 
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SHIPPING. 

pei 
ARRIVALS. 
Fosephus, British ship, 1,307, Rogers, 8th Novem- 
ber,—New York 21st May, Oil.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 
Pythomene, British ship, 1,896, T Dexter, 8th 
ovember,—New York 8th June, Oil.—China 

& Japan Trading Co. 
Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
Bth November,—Hongkone 3tst October, Na- 
gasa ai ath, and Kobe 7th November, General. 
& O.S.N. 




















Geakie: British steamer, 3,650, (Gi. W,, Paarne, 
ath November, —Hongkong 31d November, 
General.—O. & O.S.S. Ci 





So. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
roth November,—Kobe 81h November, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker 
roth November,—San Francisco 21st October, 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Admiral Nakhimoff (22), Russian cruiser, Captain 
Fedotoff, roth November,—Vladivostuck 5th 
November. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
rith November,—Hakodate th November, 
Geneval.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 11th November,—Kobe oth November, 
General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 12th 
November,—Hakodate roth November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Strathclyde, British steamer, 1,743, White, 13th 
November,—Nagasaki 7th November, Sugar— 
Calling for coal; bound to San Francisco. 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
T3th November,—Kobe 12th November, Gene- 

—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,357, Diummond, 
t4ih November,—Kobe 12h November, Gene. 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
14th November,—Shanghai_and ports 8h No 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, P. 
Hussey, 15th November,—Hakodate 12th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Melbourne, French steamer, 3,400, Vimont, 15th 
Novembery—Hongkong 61h, Shanghai roth, and 
Kobe 14th November, General.—Messageries 
Mariti Co. 
































DEPARTURES, 

Glamorganshire, British steamer, 1,845, Davis, 

oth November,—Kobe, General.—Adamsor 
Bell & Co. 

Oceana, German steamer, 1,628, Petersen, th No 
vember,—Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

ench steamer, 2,500, Delacroix, gth No 
Shanghai vi Kobe, General.—Mes 

Maritimes Co. 

se steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
anghai and ports, General. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
11th November, Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,693, W. H. Walker, 
rath November,—Hongkong, General.—O. & 
0. SS. Co. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
12th November, —Honekeng vid Kobe, General. 
—H. Ahens & Co., Nacht. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, W._G. Pearne, 
11th November,—Sau Fran General.—O. 

. Co. 





































i akhimog (22), Russian cruiser, Captain 
Fedotoff, 12th Novenber,—Yokosaka. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
rath November, —Kobe, General—Nippon Yu: 
sen Kaisha. 

Imperieuse (10), flagship, Captain W. H. May, 
tath November,—Kobe. 

Alacrity (4), despatch-vessel, Commander Chas. 
H. Adair, 12th November,—Kobe, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C 
Young, 13th November,—Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Sophie Rickmers, German steamer, 2,093, Genne 
eich, 131h November,—Kobe, Genetal.—Sa- 
miiel Samuel & C 

Omi Mara, Japanese. steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 14th 
November,—Kobe| General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 























Strathelyde, British steamer, 2,154, White, 14th 
vember, 1) Francisco, Sugar.—Adamson, 
Bell & C 





Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
1gth Novembe Honing vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, General. =P, & O. S.N. Co. 





Digitized by Goc gle 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Verona, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Miss Webb, Mr. R. Silber, Mr. 
Dirberly, Captain and Mrs. Clayton, Mr. 
Chun, and Mr. Sankosha in cabin, © 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :-— 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomson and Mr. Drummond 
Anderson iu cabin. For San Francisco: Mr, 
Lyman J. Maury and Mr. Yui Sin Ching in cabin, 

mer Belgic, from San Fiancisco 
= Messrs. W. F. D.S: 1, V. K. Lee, J. Crabtree, 
Miss R. Loring, Mr. W. H. Morse, Mrs. O. M1. 
Locke, Rev. T. M. Sanford, Mr. 'S. Rosenfeld, 
Mr, Geo, E. Scott, Miss Louisa Fleiganf, De 
Edward Hallier, Messrs. L, A. Lewis, C. Il. St. 
John Hornby, Wa. Bean, Mrs. C. P. Low, Mrs. 
E. Bieber, Miss S. M. Spooner, Mr, Geo. Einhorn, 
Rev. T. H. Stacey, Mrs, Saml. C. Thompson, Mr. 
Ferris Thompson, Mr. Joseph Iteu, Miss J. Lee, 
iss J. Walker in cabin, For Hongkong: 
Zand Mrs, Simmons, Miss Lulu Whilden, 
and Rev. R. W. Pitcher in cabin, For Shanghai: 
Mrs. L. A. Davault and children, Rev. James M. 
and Mrs. Rollins and children, and Mr. H.C 
and Mrs, Whittlesey in ci For Tientsin : 
Messrs. Chatles Myrick, Thomas Sandy, J. F 
Evans, James O'Toole, and Gildea in cal 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Hako- 
date:—Mrs. Abe, Messrs. Arai, Yonemoto, R. 
Yonemoto, and Kubo in cabins 47 passengers in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Admiral Akamatsu, Messrs. Kato, 
Shibuya, Toyama, Hosoi, Lungclutze, General 
Nakanta, Bishop Williams, My. Nak 
Mr. C. Gibbens in cabi r. Asukur 
Koga in second Ley is ers 
For San Francisco: Mrs. G. 


Pow 














oz? 


































steerage. 
Wakefield in cabin, 
Per French steamer Melbourne, from Hongkong 


Mi. and Mrs, Mitchell, infant, and 1 
servant, Miss Rouch, Messrs, W. Kanai, Bernard 
Bernardi, Pasquier, Andi Colcombet, Alimed 
Hallaba, and Darbier in cabin. 


viA ports : 





DEPARTED. 
Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai via 
Kobe:—Messts, H. L. Baggallay, J. B. Andrews, 
E. Clement, Mr. and Mrs. W. Farnam, Dr. J. J 
€. Watson, Mr. and Mrs, Ziegler and 2 children 
Messrs. Kamura Yoichi, Kanenari H. 
Matsudaira Matsutaro, Miss Marguerite James, 
Messis. Kuroda Sadaharu, Hayaoka Gisaburo, 
Otsuka Buurin, Ando Shigehira, Louis Mottu, 
Frans H, Schlutter, Ismail Saiboo, J. Woldstin, Lee 
Pak Bun, Shiow Kay, and Keng Kwang in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, for Shanghai 
and potts:—Count and Countess Inouye, Count 











guchi 

















Mori, Mrs.’T. H. Davault and child, Rev. J. M. 
and Mrs, Robbins and child, Miss A, B. Coe, 
Mi Oyama, Mrs. Lo Chia ‘Thech and infant, 






‘and Mrs. Perkin and 2 children, Mis. Chi- 
saka, Mus, C. Bieber, Miss J- Lee, Miss J. Waller, 
Messrs. J. W. Kingsmill, W.-H. Drummond, V. 
K. Lee, and Koshiro in cabin; Mts. Sinils, Messrs, 
Mayeda, A. B, Bowie, Tajima, Master Kodama, 
Messrs. Uyeno, Tanaka, ae Nabeshima in second 
class, and 65 passengers in steerage, 

Per German steamer General Werder, for 
Hongkong vid Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs, Pokotilow, 
Messrs. J. Winckler, F. Dankwerts, Hugo Orth, 
Steymucller, Colonel Pemperton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Metze and 2 children, Captain Ruhe, Messrs. 1 
Schurdorff, Beenken, Mis. Blank and daughter, 
Mr. C, Huybrecht, 3 Chinese ladies and childien, 
Messis. Tai Kan Hing, Loo Ching Yow, Loo Sue 
Yen, Fum Too Seng, and Onee Seng Chaiin cabin; 
and 20 Chinese and 3 German sailors in steerag 

Per British steamer Belgic, for Hongkong -— 
Dr. Geo. R. Brush, U.S.N., Mr. R. ‘Ty Wright, 
De. Sanderson, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann. and two 
children, Mrs. Ab Cheong, Rev. H. R. Waterman, 
Miss L. Barret, Mr. C.E, Begmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vita, five children, and two native servants, 
Mr. C. Vivian Ladds, and Mr.and Mis. J. H. 








































Ih steamer Gaelic, for San Francisco: 
1. Mowry, Miss Louise Phillips, 


H. L. Meaulle, A.A. Thomas, Chester 
Holeombe, Coloneland Mis. Stockley, Nr, Robert 
Jolinstone, Miss Alice Johnstone, Ar. Geo. A. 





0. 
Newman, Miss Newman, Mr. Ito Hikoshichi, Mr. 
M. Baggallay, aud Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. L. Boag and 
infant in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :— 
Messrs. R. Legros, Call, O'Toole, Gildae, M. 

Sandy, BR. Hara, and H. Ada in cabin; 
. S. Tinuma and 1 passenger in second class 
and 42 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports:—Mr, and Mrs, Kinney, Misses Tilden, 
Misses Storm and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Wells, 
Mrs. and Miss Delafield and maid, Major and 
Mrs. Hannay, Captain and Mrs. Clayton, Miss 

















’ | ber at rag pam. 


Brownlow, Miss M. Brownlow, Messrs. E. Stovor, 
R. G. Brownlow, Wong Shin Ho, Tilden, Dav yea, 
J. Gomez, Kwon Yue Poon, Tsung Woon Kong, 
‘Ah Mann, and Sankosha in cabin; 1 European 





«land 8 Chinese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Oxus, for Shanghai via 
Kobe :—Silk for France 145 bales; Waste silk tor 
France 420 bales ; Treasure for Singapore $ 100,200. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francises >— 


















TEA. 
Shanghai 263 «89 
Nagasaki = 
Hyogo. 879 
Vokoham: 10 
Hongkong. “624 187 
Total ... «3,103 1,165, 
BULK. 
Shanghai — 108 
Hongkong. = 





Yokohami 





Total ..... 731 
Per British steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 


“| ports :—Silk for France 82 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The British steamer Gaelic, Captain Pearne, 
reports: —Left Hongkong the 1st. November at 
2.20 pam.; had moderate monsoon, and fine wea- 
ther to Yokoshima ; thence to port fresh northerly 
winds, and fine weather. Arrived at Yo! aia 
the 8th November at 3.43 p.m. Time, 4 days, 23 





-|hours, 41 minutes. 


The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Kobe the 8th November at 
noon; bad very high barometer and light north- 
erly winds and fine clear weather up to Oshima; 
afterwards dull cloudy weather, with heavy rain 
and N.E. winds with nasty head sea, up to arrival 
at Yokohama the oth November at midnight. 

The British steamer Belgic, Captain Pearne, 
reports —Left San Fraueisco the 21st October at 
2 p.m.; had strong head winds and seas through- 
out the passage; stopped off Noshima light the 
gth November at § p.m. in easterly gale and (hick 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama the roth Novem- 
Time, 19 days, 6 hours, 4 mins. 
ve Japanese steamer Vagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Hakodate the 8th No- 
vember at 2 p.m d fresh N.W. breeze and fine 
clear weather which continued until arrival at 
Oginohama the gth at 1 p.m, and left the roth at 
§ am.; had fresh northerly winds and cloudy 
weather until 4 pam., When weather clearing and 
getting fine. Arrived at Yokohama the 11th 
November at 6.15 a.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Diummiond, reports :—Left Kobe the 12th Novem- 

rat 4 p.m.; had thick weather with heavy rain; 
seached Wada Point the 13th at 2 a 
the weather cleared; passed Hino-saki at 6.15 
a.m, fresh N.W. breeze and clear} at 6.15 ptm, 
moderate gale from N.W.; reached Rock Island 
the 14th at 2 a.m, strong gale and high sea from 

‘Attived at 






























camer Kobe Maru, Captain 
—Left Shanghai the 8th Novem. 
; had fresh to moderate winds and 


ber at 7.30 a.m. 
cloudy sky till Ba.m, on the gh; thence to port 


strong easterly gale with very heavy sea. Airived 
at Nagasaki the loth at § a.m, and left at § p.m. 

cloudy with moderate winds, Arrived at Sh 
monoseki the 1th at 5.30 a.m. and left at 7 am; 
dull cloudy weather ‘tll 4 a.m., then came on 
very thick with rain and mist; came to anchor 
at 6 pan, and lelt the 12th at 3.45 a.m.; had 
light easterly winds and rain throughout the pass- 
age. Arrived at Kobe at 1 p.m. ail well and lett 
the 13th at noon; had weather fine and clear with 
moderate N.W. winds; passed Oshima the rgth 
at 6.a.m. when wind hauled to E.N.E. fiesh hreeze 5 
passed Rock Island at 10 a.m, ved at Yoko- 
Rama at 3.30 




























LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ge 


IMPORT 
The Import Market still remains in a stagnant 
condition, but the nominal position of the buyer 
and seller has changed favour of the latter. 
‘The few sales reported show an improvement on 
former quotations, and sull higher rates have been 
joffered and refused as they are far below im- 
porters’ present ideas, and before any business can 
be done prices must advance considerably. Sales 
for the week amonut to 125 bales English Yarns, 
125 bales Bombays and 5,000 pieces Shirtings. 
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COPTON PECK GOODS 


nches $135 








Grey Shistings—84Ih, 384 yds. 3 ‘90 














































Grey Shittings—aolh, 384 yds. yginches 1.60 to 2.524 
T. Cloth—1h, 24 yards, 32 inches tag to 1474 
Indigo Shietings—ta yards, qyinches. 120 to 1.60 
ints—Assurted,a4 yards, Joineles... 1.70 Lo 1.00 
Cotton—Italians andSatteens Mack, 32 ras rans 

IMENOE cessscsnecsesneasemesstosevnserane 0.07 (0 O84 

Vurkey Reda—if to adth, ag yards, go ree es 
ches Feietecctpie sete iiiyes $400 10° A795} 
Varley Red 0 31, 24 yards, 0 

inches ake 120 to 140 
Purkey Reda—gb to 4th, 2) yards, 30 

inches nee ise 170 tO 2,05 
Velvets--Hlacte, 35 yards, 22 inches 450 to 00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, (2-ginchea... 050 to 065 
Fatfacholas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 

WOOLLINS. 

Vlain Osleans, 4o-42 yards, 32 inches... $4.00 tw 3.50 
Italian Cloth, so yards, 32 O.2gh to 28 

Italian Cloth, go yards, 32 
alicia 0.20 to a4 

rds, 32 
st 0.16 to 20 

ne de Faine- 

31 inches ong te tsb 
Cloths —Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 045 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 6 inches : 0.35 to 0.60 


fetand Green, 4t 





i O40 tH gh 
COLTON VARNS 


























Nos. 16/ay, Ordinary... $26.00 to 27.00 
Nos, 16/24, Mediuni 27.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, G 28.00 to 29 50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 40.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ord 2855 to 29 50 
Nos. a8 32, Mediant 2950 to 31.00 
Nos. 2832, Good to lent, 31.25 to32 75 
Nos. 38/42, Medium to Rest 35.50 to 3650 
No. 328, Two-fold ..... 34.50 to 36 00 
No. 4as, Tivo-fold ..... 36.50 to 39 50 
PER waite 
No, 208, Hombay ass sevvnesse 20:00 





No. 16s, Bom! 
Nos. ro/ey, Bombay 


72.00 





ALS, 
In sympathy with other Imports, this market is 


Mit 


dull and depressed. Prices nominally unchanged 
but weak all round. Apparenily there is no de- 
mand, and present. stock ample for prospective 
requirements some distance ahead. 





























Wat Bars, finch... $2.65 to 2.75 
Flat Bars, binch 2.75 to 2.85 
Round and aquave up tod i 2.05 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 

Nailrod, small size... Nom. 

Iron Plates, assorted. 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron........ 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.80 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, assorted ... 4:49 to 4.90 
Vin Plates, per hox . 4.60 to 480 
Pig Iron, No. 3 Seen 125 to 127) 


KEROSENE, 

Market very dull. ‘The last two vessels from New 

York brought 130,000 cases Chester and Comet. 

The present stock is therefore over 900,000 cases, 

and buyers have things all in their favour, The 

low exchange has apparently not helped holders 
at all, and prices are weak at quotations. 


QuoTaTIons. 


Chester ..... 91.65 to 1.67) 






Comet . 1.62) to 1.65 
Devoe + 160. to 1.63} 
Russian 155 tors7h 





SUGAR. 
The Sugar trade is dull, and there is scarcely 
business enough to make quotations. 
White Refi 
Manila ... 


Taiwanfoo 


ed sssse $5.50 10 7.90 













Pentama .. 2.75 to 3.00 
Namiida 2.80 to 3.00 
Cake... 3:10 to 3.80 
Browa'T ats to 4.20 


EXPORTS, 


RAW SILK, 

Our last circular was dated the 7th inst.; since 
then settlements on this Market amount to 720 
piculs divided thus:—Hanks, 27; Filatures, 3133 
Re-reels, 150; Kateda, 2003 Oshu 30. In addi- 
tion to these purchases by Foreigners, direct ship- 
ments have been 95 bales, making the total business 
of the week equal to 820 piculs. 

The chief business was done before the departure 
of the Guelic, shippers hurrying up to get their 
purchases on board that vessel. Before the steamer 
left port, cables from the States reported heavy 
failures in New Vork with consequent demorali- 
zation in the Market there, ‘This has had 
the effect of making our market very qniet for the 
last two or three days, buyers being afraid to 
operate until the troubles over the water are 
straightened out. Exchange has again been fairly 
steady, with only slight fluctuations, 





Some of them are anxious to sell, and are meeting 
buyers to some extent, while others are strong and 
declare their intention of doing nothing at present. 

The business done has once more been chiefly 
for the States, purchases for Europe being small 
and of little importance. Intelligence from the 
Lyons market is by no means cheer ful, for, although 
they do not seem to be involved in panic and dis 
aster, yet the ade there is very dull and the 
market depressed. : 

‘There have been two shipping opportunuties 
since we last wrote. The French steamer Oxus, 
which left port on the gth, carried 254 bales for 
Lyons, St. Etienne and Marseilles. ‘The Gaelic, 
which sailed on the 12th, had 528 bales for the 
New York Market. These departures bring the 
present export figures to 7,981 piculs, against 
20,544 last year and 15,643 in 1888. 

Hanks.—There has been some enquiry for.these ; 
Hachoji being done early in the week at $525. 
Since then a parcel of good Foshu has been in 
teaty at $540. Stock in this department'is small, 
and holders are able to keep their prices pretty 
fim. 

Filatures.—These are in very large supply and 
stock heavy; at the same time the largest holders, 
wealthy men who are not in need of money, re- 
fuse to sell at any price, ‘They apparently believe 
that things cannot always go on getting worse, 
and profess themselves able and willing to wait 
for better times. Previous to the departure of the 
steamer, Kaimeisha and similar qualities were 
done at $635 ; to-day they might be bought at $620. 
Koshu Filature Yajima has been done at the latter 
price, and some good fine sized Filatures for 
Europe marked $050. 

Re-reels.—These also show a decline, but at the 
ne time are somewhat irregular; proprietors 
of the largest factories being able to hold pretty 
strongly. At closing Tortoise Chop has been done 
at $595, with Jchimurasha at $585. 

Kakeda.—This has been in strong demand, and 
the stock being small, prices have been maintained 
better in this class than in Filatuves and Re reels. 
Among the latest purchases are Flower Girl, 
$590; Gold Tiger, $590; Stork, $585; Red Flag, 
$585; Gold Fish, $560. 

Oshu.—Two parcels good quality Hamatsuki 
have passed the scales at $560. ‘This class has 
apparently not yet felt the decline to any appreci- 
able extent, 



































QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 


























The French mail steamer Oxus took 423 bales 
of Cocoons and Waste, three bales being for 
Shanghai, the rest for Europe. The German 
steamer General Werder, 12th inst., tovk 60 bales 
of Noshi for Malian ports. 

These departures make the present export 
figures 8,772 piculs, against 8,569 last year and 
8,857 in 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Another 
weighed up of Kosht, somewhat light in yield, 
at $1074, while 65 bales of Najiko were taken at 
$50. ‘Trade in Cocvons moves very slowly this 
year; consumers state that they can obtain cheaper 
material from aly and China. 

Woshé.—The better kinds of Noshi have been 
again in strong demand, $140 being paid for some 
lots of prime Bushu, No. 2 quality being taken 
at $130. A large parcel of Oshu was done at $145, 
with along line of Shinshu at $115; Mino also 
realizing the last-named pric 

Kibiso.—Purchases here have fallen off in vo- 
lume; the price paid been has good: Oshu $102 
and $073; Common Hachoji $32. Filatures have 
been neglected. 

Sundvies.—The only trade in this class was a 
settlement of Bosekiwata at $32. 


QUOTATIONS. (NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cocuons—Good to Best. 


parcel has been 






















120 to $130 
















—Filature, Best. +. 150 to 10 
— 140 to 145 
ito—Fil 130 to 135 
'to—Osh : 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Shinsiiu, Best - 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good «. 110 to 120 
Noshi. inshu, Medium ‘ = 
Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Best 130 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 92) to 95 
o—Joshu, Good 85 to 90 
o—joshu, Ordinary. "Bo to 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected .wssss.. to to 120 








Kibiso—Vilature, Seconds w.......40- 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... 
iso—Shinshu, Best... 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds 








































Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair goto 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Conmon 3sto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good -.... 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium tot. ; 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common... isto “8 
Mawata—Good to Hest 200 
Export Table Waste Silk to 141h Nov., 1890 — 
Seavow 1899-91. 1839-90, 1888-89, 

er Dicuss: Picurs. 

Waste Silke sesso 6512 B08 
Pierced Cocoons... 2,057 759 
8,7]2 8,857 

Settlements and Direct } "ult: Renee 
Export from ist July $ 12690 11,00 
Stock, 14th November ... 11,600 800 
Availablesuppliestodate 24,200 24,000 22,600 


Exchange has fluctuated slightly during the 
week, closing apparently steady at last week’s 
tates:—Lanpon, 4 m/s. Credits, 3/53; Docu- 
ments, 3/5$; 6m/s. Credits, 3/54; Documents, 
3/58; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. $83; 4 m/s. U.S. 
$8335 Pants, 4m/s., fes. 4.34; 6m/s. fes. 4.36. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 14th Nov., 1890 


































Hanks—No. 14 - 
s—No. 2 (SI = 
s—No. 2 (Joshu) = 
No. 24 (Shinshu 550 to 560 
s—No. 24 (Joshu) + 540 to 545 
s—No. 24 to 3 530 to $35, 

Hanks—No. 3 520 to 525 

Hanks—No. 34 seccccce " 510 to $15 

Filatures—Kxtra 10/12 deniers... 660 to 670 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers 630 to 640 

Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 640 to 650 

Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. ...... 620 to 625 

vad, 13/16, 14/17 deniers 2 610 to 61g 
+ 2, 10/15 deniers 620 to 630 

Pilatuces—Now a, 14 18 deniers 0. 600 to 6os 

Wilatures—-No. 3, 14/20 deniers 1... 0 to 

Recreels—Extra cee. sees Deeg 

Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Hest No. #.. 610 to 620 

Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deuiers......... 590 to 600 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 580 to $85 

Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers. 570 to 575 

Kevreels—No. a}, 14/18 deniers *.. 360 to 363 

Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 0 to 

Kakedas—Extva.. ee cits 

Kakedas—Now ton 5 600 to 610 

Kakedas—No. 14 585 to 

Kakedas—No. 2..... 580 to $08 

Kakedas—No. aj 570 to 575 

Kakedas—No. 3». 5360 to 565 

Kakedas—No. 34 550 to 555 

Kakedas—No. 4 540 to 545 

Osi Sendai— No, - 

Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2.... = 

Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. oS 

Sodai—No. a4. = 


Export Raw Silk ‘lables to 14th Nov., 1890. 


























Saanow 1890-91. 4889 G0. 18H8.49, 
Raven. Hares, Watane 

Kurope a. 2254 9,615 7.477 
America S515 10,622 S014 
Hotel falas 7769 20,237, 15,491 
“"UPiculs 7,981 20,544 15,043 

Satlfemente avd Direct) TEMES: teuee, renee, 
Fexport trom ist July} 72990 22,600 16 600 
Stock, 14th November... 16,800 8,300 12,850 
Availablesuppliesto date 24,700 30,900 29,450 


WASTE SILK, 

There has been rather more doing in this branch, 
and settlements for the weele amount to 1,100 piculs 
distributed thus:—Cocoons, 903 Noshi, 7003 Kibiso, 
275; Boseki, 35. 

‘The trade seems to have revived a bit, the pur- 
chases being more than during the previous week. 
Prices are nominally without change, varying a 








Our price lists at foot show a further decline in 
price, but holders are not unanimous in their ideas. 
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dollar here and there according to quality. Hol- 
ders sell currently and meet the good demand freely. 















Raw. routs. Waste, ricuts. 
Hanks 45° 600 
Filatures 10,250 + 3,900 
Re-reels 4.850 + 6,540 
Kakeda ‘900 . 300 
Osht vaecesencsenes 340 | Sundries. + 260 
Yaysaam Kinds... “10 

Total piculs ......16,800' Total piculs ......11,600 

TEA. 


The Tea trade continues to diminish in volume, 
and accounts from quarters of consumption are 


not of an encouraging nature, 
ren ricuL. 


Choicest .. 
Extra Choicest .. 





EXCHANGE. 
Exchange has again fluctuated, though not 
greatly, and quotations are fairly steady if not 
strong. 
Sterling —Bank Bills on demand .... 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight... 
Sterling—Private 4 months? 
Sterling—Private 6 month: 
On Paris—Bank sight......... 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight .. 
On Hongkong—Bank sight 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight . 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand . 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight .1.... 83 





lat 

3/5 

31st 

3/st 

4:33 
4 

4°, prem. 
af dis. 
et 

































On San Francisco—Bank Hills on demand . 814 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight. 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


gs PS 
STRAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 

toh wo are sole makers) are far auperior to 
p= ‘ohicf advantages are — 

1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel, 

2 Wertslass Workaaauship. 

8. Moderate Price 

4. Greatest obtainable power for weight and space 

+ occupied. 
6. Quickness in raising steam. 
&. High rates of wpeod puaranteod, 
7, Absence of noise and vibration. 





SIMPSON, STRICKLAND. CO. 


WORKS: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 
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YARROW’S | 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, | 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 







Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river Navigation, 


MAcuINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E, 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 








MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wapuan, pro- 
of The Machinery Market und’ Ex 
illustrated) — the greatest machinery 

iption 12s, 6d. 





ness journal published—(subser 
per annum post free); London Age: 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam: 

is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sule Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums lo foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address —Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
don, Registered address for telegrams—" Wad- 
ham, London.” ty. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM ‘TABLETS, 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL oF 
THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and especially adapted for Children, Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists, Sept. 271 


TAR GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity oan be maintained by theuse of these Fills, 


‘auuet Barge, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
in) Abyssinia,” says—“ ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that | was a Doctor, and 1 had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis, In I 
short time [ had many applicants, to whom I served outa 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. 

plorer, as, po: 

create an’ undeniable effect upon tl 
them of their value,’ 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcera 
of all kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 

ud in arresting and subduing all inflammations 
en, in his account of his extraordl 








































puteative properties, ‘they 
he patient, which satisfies 

















in apn 
spoontulof Ointment was worth avowl and any quantity ef pena 
and the demant became so great that I was oblij a up 
the small Temaining*'stock ae ASE EP 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou. 
World. ay rst, 18get 


NOW READY, 


Wirt Corourep Pran, 
A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Matt” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents. 

To be obtained at the Fapan Marl Office, or 

of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 
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And see that ech Jar bears Baroa Licbig’s Signature 
in Blue Ink across the Labai. 


. 


SOUPS, 
MADE. DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Tuvaluable for India a8 ' 
an Efficient Tonic in 


To be had of all Storokeopers and Dealors throughout Tndia, Pech hye hottest 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company. length of time. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to cfilce of this peper: 
June 7th, 1890. 








The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel; the 
‘safest and most gentle” 
Medicine for Infants, 
“= Children, Delicate Fo- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





The Universal Remedy for Acidity of tne Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 
Bilious Affections. 






N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 











‘Avanoeo Coun Meoat L'poot INTERW'L Exwneition, 1936, 





ENGLISH MANUFACTURED aes — : 
TOBAGGOS csi Peuem 


Py, 
AE} ourpasses ail others for its natural fragranete 


RICHMOND 


ATHINSON'S TION 
CAVENDISH Go., Ne AL cee 












LIVERPOOL. 


Creed BRANDS :— 

loneer” Golden Flake Cut. 

“Richmond Smoking Mi *% 

Superfine Bird's E gas | 
en Brown” Fine 

Bright &BPlack Plug Cavendish} 


IW ALL USUAL sizes. 


PRICE USTS ON APPLICATION, 


Eatablianed ¢ 


"ATKINSON'S 

FLORIDA WATER 
So bade 
exacts 


‘an exeeptionally fine perfume for th 
Kerchicf, distilled from the choicest 
Dealers and of the Atennfacterr 






24, Old Bond Street, Le 


‘Trade Mark—A % White 1: 
igre,” with Address 












‘arter of a Century, \ 


—— Sittin * Qiarter 
Angust?6th, 1890, 
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ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the "JAPAN 
Werkry Matt? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but av a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly reauested that 
allletters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same: and that literary 

contributions be addressed to the FvrTor. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS, 











Tue Okayama Meteorological Observatory was 
opened on the 15th instant. 

Tur Hiyed and Kongo Kan arrived safely at 
Colombo on the 16th instant. 





Viscount Date TsuruwaKa was raised to fifth 
class second grade on the 12th instant. 





Her Imprrrar Hicuness Princess Kirasnrea- 
kawa left the capital on the 15th instant for 
Kamakura. 


Patxce Tokugawa Krrxt, ex-shogun, who had 
been in Tokyo for some time, left on the 18th 
instant for Shizuoka 





His Impertar Hicungss Prince Komatsu left 
the capital on the 14th instant for Gumma and 
Saitama Prefectures. 





His Inpertan Hicnwess Prince Artsugawa 
Taxenrro left Tokyo on the 17th instant, and 
proceeded to Yokosuka. 





Proressor Yosura, of the College of Science 
in the Imperial University, was placed on the 
hishokuw (retired) list on the 15th instant. 


Tue steamer Gentat Maru, ordered by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha from a firm in Glasgow, 
will arrive in Japan in February next year. 


Tue line of the Sanyo Railway Company be- 
tween Une and Mitsuishi will be opened for 
traffic about the end of the present month, 


Tu repairing of the Okitsu railway bridge on 
the Tokaido Railway, damaged by the recent 
floods, will be completed on the 2sth instant. 


His Majesty THE Emperor paid a visit to the 
second annual exhibition of the Meiji Fine Arts 
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Association in the former building of the 
Nobles’ Club, Uyeno, on the 19th instant, leav- 
ing the Palace at 1.30 p.m. 


Vicr-Apmirat Iro, Vice-Minister for the Navy, 
proceeded to the Imperial Palace on the r1ih 
instant, and had an interview with the Emperor, 


Messrs. Matsur Korcurand Tanaka Nobutoshi, 
of the Foreign Department, were appointed se. 
cretaries of the Japanese Legation at Peking on 
the 17th instant, 


Tur construction of the Segawa, Arakawa, 
and Iwai railway bridges, on the line of the 
Osaka Railway Company, will be completed 
during the present month. 








Mr. Kawaxrta, formerly Consul at San Fran- 
cisco, was appointed Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation at Séul on the 15th instant, and raised 
to second class sonin rank, 


An action was raised in the Kyoto District 
Court on the 14th inst. by Count Itagaki against 
Mr. Fukami Hikosayemon, a wealthy merchant 
of Fushimi, Kyoto, damages yen 10,000, 


Srverat of the merchants of Hiroshima Prefec- 
ture have applied to the Minister of State for 
Agriculture and Commerce, for permission to 
establish a Chamber of Commerce at Hiroshima, 
Tue number of visitors to the bazaar held on 
the 13th and rath instant at the Rokumeikan 
in aid of the Tokyo Charity Hospital was about 
800, by whom articles valued at about yer 4,200 
were purchased. 





Mr, Evpu Hipevvxr has been permitted by 
the Tokyo City Government to form a company 
under the name of the Japan Ironworks Cone 
pany with a capital of yen 200,000, which will 
be raised from the public in shares, 


Fire broke out early in the morning of the 7th 
instant, in a house at Madenokoji-mura, Yama- 
kado-gun, Fukuoka Prefecture, and one police 
station and sixteen dwellings were entirely des- 
toyed before the flames could be subdued. 
Aw outbreak of fire took place on the morn- 
tvg of the roth instant ina house at Futaye- 
mura, Amakusa-gun, Kumamoto Prefecture, 
and about sixty dwellings were entirely destroyed 
before the flames could be got under control, 


Tue Sanitary Bureau in the Home Depart- 
ment reports that the number of persons attacked 
by cholera throughout the Empire from the 
commencement of the epidemic up to the 18th 
instant, was 44,348, resulting in 30,874 deaths, 


A mexrtine of the Privy Council was held on 
the r4th instant_and was attended by Counts 
Oki, Terajima, Sasaki and Soyejima, Viscounts 
Sano, Yoshida, and Fukuoka, and Messrs. 
Kono, Osaki and Motoda, the proceedings clos- 
ing at 3 p.m. 





Tux Japanese Consul at San Francisco re- 
ports that the total value of the trade between 
Japan and San Francisco during the month of 
July last was $787,607, of which $75,460 repre- 
sented exports from San Francisco to Japan, and 
$712,147 imports. 


Tue ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on 
the 18th instant. The proceedings were opened 
at ten in the forenoon, when there were present 
Counts Yamagata, Yamada, Saigo, and Matsu- 
kata, Viscount Kabayama and Messrs. Mutsu 


gle 





and Yoshikawa, and closed at four in the 
afternoon, 


An ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on the 
14th instant, at which there were present Counts 
Yamagata, Matsukata and Goto, Viscounts 
Aoki and Kabayama and Mr. Yoshikawa. The 


proceedings lasted from ten in the forenoon till 
three in the afternoon, 





Tue total receipts of the Kyushu Railway 
Company on the section between Kurume and 
Akamagaseki during October last were yen 
12,018.10, which shows a daily average of yen 
387.681. During the same period 58,416 pas- 
sengers were carried on the section. 


A FAREWELL entertainment was given on the 
evening of the 18th instant, at the Imperial Hotel, 
by Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Chief Secretary of the 
House of Peers, and other leading gentlemen, 
to the Rev. Mr. Knapp of the Unitarian Mission, 
who will leave Japan shortly for home, 


Hex Majesty tux Empress, accompanied by 
Viscount Kagawa, Dr, Katsura, an Imperial 
physician, and several ladies of the Court, 
proceeded to the Aoyama Detached Palace on 
the afternoon of the 18th instant, where Her 
Majesty witnessed a performance of Vo. 

AN extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the 17th instant, at which there were 
present Counts Yamagata, Saigo, Yamada, Ma- 
tsukata, Oyama, and Goto, Viscounts Aoki and 
Kabayama, and Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshikawa, 
The proceedings lasted from ten in the forenoon 
till three in the afternoon. 








Tum opening ceremony of the Osaka Mer- 
cantile Exhibition took place on the 15th instant, 
at which Mr. Ishida, Vice-Minister for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Mr. Nishimura, Governor 
of Osaka, and leading merchants to the number 
of about five hundred-and sixty atlended. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Messrs. Ishida and 
Nishimura. 


AccoRDING to returns compiled by the Customs 
Bureau in the Finance Department, the exports 
from Japan during the month of October last 
amounted to yer 5,213,876.340, and the imports, 
to yen 5,943,531.620, the latter exceeding the 
exports by yen 729.655.280. The following are 
the amounts of Customs duties collected at 
various ports during the month :—Yokohama, 
ven 238,509.585; Kobe, yen 126,120,099; 
Osaka, yen8,247.680; Nagasaki, yen 18,726.8103 
Hakodate, yen 10,237.876 ; various other ports 
yen 2,360.913. 





No improvement in the Import trade. A few 
small sales of Yarn were effected, when another 
drop in exchange landed buyers and sellers in 
the same place they were before. Cotton Piece- 
goods and Woollens are lifeless, and the trade 
generally without a spark of animation. Metals 
nominal and weak, and practically no business 
doing. Kerosene in much the same condition, 
with a very heavy stock. Sugar dull, and not 
enough business tomake quotations trustworthy, 
Financial disturbances both sides of the world 
continue to cramp the Silk trade, and sellers 
here complain of heavy losses on what transac- 
tions have been put through during the week. 
The difference in exchange now and ayear ago 
is only about 2 per cent., but the quality of Silk 
sold this week fetched 25 per cent. more at 
same date last year. There has been a fair 
amount of Waste Silk purchased. Tea is 
nearly finished. Exchange continues up and 
down, though the tendency is generally in the 
latter direction, and rates are unstable, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





COUNT ITO ON THE REDUCTION OF THE LAND 
TAX. 
An interview with Count Ito, which has much of 
the ring of truth, is reported in the columns of 
the Fiyu Shimbua, Count Itagaki’s new organ. 
We mentioned some time ago that a great im- 
provement has been affected in the supply of 
political and social news to the vernacular press 
owing to the establishment of a news agency 
under the control of competent and responsible 
persons. Count Ito is reported to have spoken 
as follows :— The reduction of the land tax is 
a problem that occupies a large share of public 
attention and doubtless the Diet will discuss it. 
But for my part I do not think that reduction 
can possibly be accomplished. The land tax is 
the principal source of revenue in Japan. The 
national income depends largely on it. If it be 
reduced, some other suitable source of taxation 
must be found. Is there such asource? As 
to effecting economies in administrative expen- 
diture, I have only to say that if it were possible 
to effect economies sufficient to warrant a sen- 
sible reduction of the land tax, the Government 
would be greatly to blame for not undertaking 
the task long ago. Take my own experience. 
In 1885, after consultation with my colleagues 
in the Cabinet, I introduced exceptional reforms 
with a view to reducing administrative expenses, 
and at the same time devised various new 
sources of revenue with the hope of being able 
to lighten the land tax. ight and day did my 
colleagues and myself labour at this problem. 
But the national dignity demands that certain 
sums shall be expended for administrative pur- 
poses. In addition to ordinary domestic ex- 
penditure there was the special question of 
Treaty Revision to be dealt with, Year by year 
the demands on the national purse increased, 
and we found it impossible to achieve our pur- 
pose. I left my postat the head of the Cabinet, 
and was succeeded by Count Kuroda. The 
Count shared my views, The present Premier, 
Count Yamagata, does not think differently 
from either of us in respect of this question. 
Among the people there are some who attack 
the Government, saying that itis a clan Govern- 
ment, or a personal Government, or that it 
spends too much money on protecting in- 
dustries and so forth. Granting it to be a clan 
Government, is that is reason why its admini- 
stration should be bad? Yamagata, Yamada, 
Inouye, and myself are all Choshiu men. Our 
methods of procedure may differ from those 
of other persons, but it does not by any 
means follow that we are of one mind as to 
administrative affairs. I have had many a hot 
argument with all of them about governmental 
business. Why should we make little of the 
greater interests of our country because we 
happen to be of the same clan? As for the ques- 
tion of money used for protective purposes, it is 
beyond doubt that if the development of the 
empire's material resources be desired, agricul- 
ture, industry, and commerce must be encourg- 
ed, The Government, therefore, must assist 
the nation in these respects. At this very day, 
enterprises of national importance, as posts, 
telegraphs, and railways, are largely assisted by 
Governments in the West. In a country like 
Japan, where so much. has still to be achieved, 
such measures are of great importance. For 
these reasons it is plain that any sensible reduc- 
tion of the land tax is out of the question, 
unless, indeed, some suitable substitute for it 
can be found. Some people talk of abolishing 
the Department of Education, abolishing the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
abolishing the Department of Communications. 
Such proposals astound me. If you abolish the 
Mombusho, what is to be done about education ? 
If you abolish the Noshomusho, what do you 
propose to doabout agriculture, industry, and 
trade? If you abolish the Zefshinsho, how are 
you to control the postal, telegraphic, and ship- 
ping systems? No. controversialists are suf- 
ficiently unreasonable, I presume, to propose 
doing away with education, industries, and 
communications, The most radical proposals 
do not extend beyond combining the business 
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of these Departments with that of some other 
branch of the administration. How much 
economy could be achieved in that way? Abo- 
lishing Departments and checking the progress 
of education, industry and communication 
merely for the sake of effecting a paltry saving 
—surely such a proceeding would display little 
power of estimating the balance of advantage 
and disadvantage. The Diet, soon about to 
meet, is an affair of unprecedented magnitude 
and importance in Japan. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the representatives of the people will 
investigate everything thoroughly and refrain 
from making extravagant propositions, and that 
the Government, on ils side, will do everything 
in its power to conduct things quietly and with 
moderation.” 








* 
a ® 

The Fiji Shimpo, writing on the same subject, 
gives the following clear account of the state of 
political opinion :—“ The contention that the 
burdens of the agricultural classes should be 
lightened by reducing the land tax, was advanced 
several years ago and has constantly gained 
ground. Special measures were adopted by the 
Government to revise the assessment of lands, 
but people are not content with this, and it is 
widely argued that a further large reduction 
should be made. The members of the Diet, 
having been, for the most part, elected by land- 
owners, are sure to advance propositions urging 
the necessity of reform in this branch of tax: 
tion. The positions taken by political parties 
towards the problem are three. The first is that 
the rate of taxation should be reduced; the 
second, that the imposts upon lands most heavily 
taxed should be lessened, and all inequalities of 
assessment corrected ; the third, that in addition 
to correcting inequalities of assessment the rate 
of taxation should be lowered. The second 
proposal finds few supporters, its advantages 
not being considered equal to its disadvantages. 
The third is most widely approved, but inasmuch 
as great labour and expense would be entailed 
in carrying it out, and considerable time would 
be needed, some politicians contend that de- 
finite steps should be postponed until all the 
necessary investigations have been made, The 
first proposal is the only one that could be put 
into immediate operation. The Constitutional 
Liberals and their fellow-thinkers, arguing that 
the first Diet could not possibly obtain data for 
correcting inequalities of assessment, are in 
favour of simply reducing the general rate 
of taxation from 2} to 2 per cent. of the 
value of the land; a reduction which would 
cause a diminution of eight million yew in the 
national revenue. To meet this deficit, the idea 
is that administrative expenses should be econo- 
mised, and if the economy cannot be carried far 
enough, the income tax and the tax on pleasure 
grounds must be increased, and the taxes on 
industries and houses should be included in the 
national taxes. The tax on industries levied in 
the various Cities and Prefectures amounts at 
present to three million yea annually, but the 
method of assessment varies considerably. 
Thus, while the Head Office of the Bank of 
Japan in Tokyo pays only 70 yen, the branch 
office in Osaka pays 500 yen yearly. Again, the 
largest haberdasher’s shop in Japan, Echigoya 
of Tokyo, pays an industrial’ tax of 100 yen, 
whereas in Gumma Prefecture there is a haber- 
dashery which pays 300 yen. If the impost 
were converted into a national tax, all these in- 
equalities might be removed and the tax would 
be collected by a single bureau. Again, with 
reference to income tax, the English and 
American method of taxing people according 
to their own statement of their incomes is not 
suited to Japan. The French plan should he 
adopted, by which a man’s house and manner 
of living are taken as a basis for determining 
the tax. A very considerable increase in the 
total amount of the tax would thus be obtained. 
Finally, if the tax on pleasure grounds, that is 
to say. ground not used for agricultural, com- 
mercial or industrial purposes, were augmented, 
an appreciable addilion would, it is asserted, 
be made to the revenue.” 











ote 
It is interesting to observe how the progress 


of this discussion brings the agitators nea 
land nearer to the situation which the Gove: 
ment had to face at the commencement of the 
Meiji era. twas imperatively necessary at that 
time that a general survey of the country shou 
be made with all speed in order to provide a 
source of revenue for carrying on the admin- 
istration, The celerity and economy with which 
the task was accomplished have never, we thunk, 
been sufficiently appreciated. Perfect uni- 
formity of assessment was out of the question 
under the circumstances, but when politicians 
now-a-days begin to talk of correcting inequali- 
ties and equalizing the tax in every district, they 
find that the preliminaries to such an under- 
taking would involve serious expenditure of 
time and money. Another national survey 
would have to be undettaken on a scale of 
greatly increased accuracy and at correspond- 
ingly heavy cost. The only alternative, there- 
fore, is a rough reduction of one-half per cent 
all round, Such a reduction signifies a serious 
diminution of the Treasury's receipts, but does 
it signify a proportionate relief to tax-payers? 
We greatly doubt it. Take the case of a farmer 
holding two cho of land, or five acres approxi- 
mately, and suppose that his land is assessed 
at seventy-five yen per fam, or three hundred 
yen an acre, for purposes of taxation. Then 
the total value of his holding being fitteen 
hundred yen, his total land tax amounts to 3.75 
yen annually, and if the proposed reduction cf 
one half per cent, were made, the relicf affurded 
to him would be seventy-five sen per year. Of 
course, if we double or treble the size of the 
holding, the effect of a reduction of one hatf 
per cent. becomes more palpable, but on the 
other hand, a farmer's ability to pay taxes nnder 
normal circumstances increases rapidly with the 
area ofhisfarm. A diminution of yearly tax to 
the extent of 1.50 yen means much less to a man 
growing ten acres of rice than a reduction of 75 
fen means to a man growing five. It is hard to 
believe that any really sensible relief would be 
afforded by the measure proposed. Moreover, 
the scheme includes transferring to the national 
exchequer funds hitherto devoted to local pur- 
poses—the tax on trades, for example, which pro- 
duces three million ye annually. If this sum 
be taken from local revenue, some substitute will 
have to be found, and thus, while the farmers 
are relieved in one direction they will be ad- 
ditionally burdened in another. 



























CURRENT TOPIC: 
Larry much activity has been shown by the 
brewers of sa&e in the Provinces of the Awan-/d in 
connection with the reform of taxation on that ar- 
ticle, and with the revision of the Treaties. The 
tax on sake is at present exceedingly high—4 
yen per koku—and naturally the brewers suffer 
very much, but they complain even more about 
the mode of collection than about the rate of 
the tax, The very minute and troublesome 
regulations now in force subject the sae manu- 
facturers to so much inconvenience and so 
much loss of time, that they are reported to be 
willing to pay even a higher impost, if the 
process of collection be made simpler and 
more practical. Another grievance which they 
propose to bring to the notice of the Authorities 
is that they are placed ata great disadvantage 
by some foreign merchants in the settlements 
who secretly manufacture sae or liquor very 
much like sake, without paying anything in 
the shape of tax. What evidence they have 
as to the existence of this illegal practice on 
the part of foreign merchants, we do not cer- 
tainly know, but we are informed by an ap- 
parently trustworthy authority that the Japanese 
brewers are in possession of some samples of 
the commodity in question. For the purpose 
of laying these grievances before the Govern- 
ment they recently sent up to the capital a 
number of delegates. The latter interviewed 
some Ministers of State and other high officia 
and in particular the functionaries of the Fore is 
Office, to whom they explained the actual state 
of things, reqnesting that proper precautions 
be taken in the treaties under negotiation against 
the possibility of any injury being done to them 
by the foreign manufacture or importation of 
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sake. The delegates of the Kwan-ld brewers 
also invited their confreres in the Provinces of 
the Kwan-saé to cOoperate with them, and a 
report from Osaka informs us that the invitation 
has been gladly accepted, and that the western 
brewers are to hold a meeting there very soon. 








* * * 

Marquis Asano, formerly chief of the Hiro- 
shima clan, is regarded as one of the most 
intelligent of the ex-darmyo. He is the leader 
of a political association called the Seiyd-kat in 
his native Province, and occupies a foremost 
place among the statesmen in the Conservative 
camp. Like Viscount Torio, he has hitherto 
been considered one of the opposition to the 
present Government, but, it is now rumoured, 
though with how much truth we do not know, 
that he is about to be appointed a Privy Coun- 
cillor. A similar report is circulated about 
Count Yanagiwara, who is also one of the re- 
puted anti-Government politicians. 


* 
ew 


The question of public prostitution, about 
which so much noise was made some time ago, 
seems to be still agitating a certain section of 
the nation. It is reported from Kyoto—if we 
may believe the ¥iyu Shimbun—that a number 
of Christians there propose to petition the Diet 
for the abolition of licensed prostitution. 


* 
* 


It is a remarkable circumstance that when- 
ever any new movement occurs in the political 
or even commercial world, the public invariably 
thinks or pretends to think that Count Inouye is 
in one way or another connected with it. He can- 
not, therefore, expect to fare otherwise in the case 
of the contemplated organization of the National 
Liberal party. He is thought to be one of the 
principal promoters of the scheme. A reporter 
belonging to the Reporting Agency (Fai Tsu- 
shinsha) interviewed him a few days ago, to 
ascertain the truth of the rumour generally cir- 
culated about him, The interviewer found him 
in his residence at Toriizaka, surrounded by a 
quantity of old books and documents. The 
Count told his guest that, far from meddling in 
politics, he was entirely devoted to the perusal 
of treatises on military tactics or poetical works, 
and that, as he could no longer bear being con- 
stantly made the subject of false rumours, he 
laad resolved to retire for some time to—his 
native province with his family. 








"es 

All the towns, in common with all the 
rural communes throughout the country, now 
enjoy the right of complete self-government. 
Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto, however, are under a 
special system of self-government; the principal 
points of difference being, first, that whereas 
in every other town a special Mayor (SAé-cho) 
is appointed, that office is in the case of the 
three cities mentioned above combined in the 
person of the Governor; and secondly, in some 
respects a higher standard is fixed in these 
cities for the qualifications of members of the 
Municipal Council than in the other towns. 
From the outset this system did not find favour 
with the inhabitants of the three great cities, and 
recently the members of the Tokyo Municipal 
Council took up the question, and resolved to 
memoralize the Government for the abolition 
of the system now in force. According to the 
Hochi Shimbun's information, the members of 
the Council are determined to do their utmost 
to attain their object. Should the Government 
fail to bring the matter before the Diet, the 
members of the Council will petition the latter 
directly on the subject. Kyoto is reported to 
be of the same mind. Nagoya, however, which 
is under the general Municipal system, has re- 
peatedly been unfortunate in the election of its 
mayor; and its citizens are even said to be 
desirous of having the special system applied 
in their case. 





THE ARMY AND NAVY IN THE DIET. 
Tur Mainichi Shimbun publishes the follow- 
ing from one of its correspondents :—* In the 
first session of the Dict, a bill will be introduced 
for increasing military preparations. Judging 
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from the present constitution of the Diet, it is 
almost sure that, in the discussion thus raised, 
| the interests of the army will be given preference 
over those of the Navy. Consider the respec- 
tive numbers of Army and Navy officers in the 
House of Nobles :— 
ARMY. 
Prince Acisugawa (Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army). 
Prince Komatsu (Commander of the Imperial 
Guards) 

Prince Kitashirakawa (Major General). 

Prince Fushimi (Colonel). 

Prince Kanin (Lieutenant). 

Lieutenant-General ‘Tori. 

Lieutenant-General Ozawa, 

Lieutenant-Geneval Miura. 

Major-General Fukuhara. 

Major-General Harada. 

Major-General Kunishi. 

Major-General Vamakawa. 

Major-General Murata. 

Major-General Horiye. 

Major-General E 

Surgeon-General Matsumoto. 

Surgeon-General Hashimoto, 

Captain Yakatsukasa—18 in all, 

Navy. 

Prince Takehito (Fushimi), Captain, 

Vice Admiral lto. 

Rear-Admiral Yanagi—3 in all. 
Fighteen to three is a glaring difference which 
cannot but tell on the result of the debate. Yet 
if it be asked whether there are not men of 
capacity in the Navy, we find such officers as 
Vice-Admiral Akamatsu, well known to be 
highly experienced ; Vice-Admiral Nakamuda, 
who has been an Admiral for over twenty years; 
Vice-Admiral Nirei, admitted to be the most 
influential officer in the Navy, and Admirals 
Hayashi, Ito, and others of note. If these per- 
sons were present in the House and took part 
in the discussions, the question would be fairly 
and properly argued. But a controversy in 
which three have to face eighteen is too un- 
equal. If, therefore, the House of Peers decides 
in favour of developing the Army rather than 
the Navy, it will not be possible to say that the 
question has been fairly decided on ils merits.” 


























THE FYORBIGN EMPLOYS OF THR JAPANESE GO- 
VERNMENT. 
Unper the heading “Destiny of the Govern- 
ment’s Foreign Employés,” the Hochi Shimbun 
writes thus :—“ A considerable number of fo- 
reigners are employed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment in the capacity of advisers or teachers, 
and their monthly saluries aggregate a pretty 
large sum. Henceforward, however, questions 
relating to their re-engagement can scarcely be 
settled without the coucurrenee of the Diet, and 
we learn that even among employés whose en- 
gagements have been renewed frequently, a 
good many will not be required again when 
their present periods of service expire. Mr. 
Knipping, a German gentleman who has for a 
long time been attached to the Meteorological 
Bureau of the Home Department, and Mr. 
Chiossone, an Italian gentleman in the service 
of the Department of Finance, whose agree- 
ments terminate next March and January res- 
pectively, will return home then, we understand.” 
ane 

This comment doubtless expresses the senti- 
ment of the time. It has long been the ambition 
of the Japanese to become independent of 
foreign aid in every respect, and they will not 
rest until they have accomplished their purpose. 
To condemn such a sentiment would be extra- 
vagaut. It is natural, and all thinking persons 
must have foreseen its growth. In not a few 
s, however, the agitation against foreign 
employés has been prompted and fostered by 
youthful officials whose chief motive has been 
jealousy that the foreigner should occupy a 
position for which they think themselves quali- 
fied. This, too, is very human. The rising 
generation has its own interests and prospects 
to consider, and if it does everything in its 
power to secure for itself the plums now plucked 
by outsiders, who will venture to assert that his 
own conduct would be different under similar 
circumstances? At the same time, it is de- 
cidedly painful that men like Messrs. Knipping 











and Chiossone should be quoted as examples 
of those against whom this self-asserting mood 
is exercised. The work done by such experts 
in Japan is of permanent value to the country, 
ani we should sorry to think that though their 
departure is thus cursorily alluded to by the 
Hochi Shimbun, their services will be unappre- 
ciated or forgotten in the Departments where 
they have discharged such useful functions for 
so many years. It is something to know, by 
way of set-off to this bad news—supposing it to 
be trustworthy—that a very different course has 
been pursued in the case of the majority of the 
foreign Professors in the University. Their 
agreements have been renewed for considerable 
periods, and the disposition of the Japanese 
Authorities has been all in the direction of re- 
taining their services. 











YOKOHAMA DOCKS. 
Tur Chiuse? Nippo, referring to the Yokohama 
Dock Company, says :—‘‘ The projected works 
of the Yokohama Dock Company are an under- 
taking of large magnitude to be ranked side by 
side with the Yokohama Harbour improvement 
scheme. The promoters of the Company are 
the principal merchants of Yokohama, and an 
application for a charter on the basis of a 
capital of three million yen, according to es- 
timates made by General Palmer, was presented 
to the Department of Home Affairs in the be- 
ginning of last year. Meanwhile, the effects pro- 
duced by the establishment of numerous new 
companies have told on the financial state of 
the country and caused something like a panic 
owing to scarcity of circulating capital. The 
Government has consequently hesitated to grant 
the application, and the company, for the same 
reason, has not been eager in soliciting a char- 
ter. We are now informed that the examina- 
tion of the specifications and estimates has been 
concluded and that, so soon as the sanction of 
the Cabinet has been obtained, a charter will be 
given to the Company. This event will pro- 
bably occur in the latter part of the present 
month, The promoters will hold a meeting as 
soon as the charter is received and discuss 
whether the money shall be called in and the 
works begun or not, as it would be a serious ques- 
tion to withdraw so much capital from circula- 
tion in the present circumstances of the money 
market. The position of president of the Com- 
pany is coveted by some of the promoters but 
the Government will have a voice in the ap- 
pointment, and as the person likely to be named 
by the Government is an official on the hesho- 
&u (half pay), list, the promoters are said not 
tobe pleased with the choice. The question 
is therefore at present left unsettled. 








JAFAN’S VYOREIGN TRADE. 
“Japan's foreign trade,” we read in the Fiji 
Shimpo, “ has made extraordinary strides. Her 
exports and imports now amount to a hundred 
and twenty or thirty million yex, and their 
growth is a subject of general admiration. 
Batif we look closely, we find that the Japa- 
nese merchants resemble cripples in respect 
of the part they play in this trade. They do 
not take voyages to distant countries for the 
purpose of selling Japanese commodities, neither 
do they import foreign commodities for sale in 
Japan. They simply wait at home for foreigners 
to come and sell to them or buy from them. 
They have stood stitl while trade has advanced. 
There are various reasons for this, doubtless. 
Although our intercourse with foreign States 
has greatly increased of late years, we remain 
almost as ignorant as ever, commercially speak- 
ing, of the conditions existing abroad, and the 
idea ofinvesting capitalin enterprises to compete 
with foreigners on their own ground never seems 
to occur to our people. We believe that want of 
acquaintance with Western languages is the 
chief cause of such an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. There are, indeed, many Japanese 
who can speak English or French, but they 
are not connected with trade. Very few and 
far between are the Japanese merchants who 
know a foreign language or understand foreign 
tradal conditions, It is imperatively necessary 





that our young merchants should become 
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acquainted with Occidental tongues. The 
Government, also, should exercise great care 
in selecting Consuls. The reports hitherto 
compiled by Japanese Consuls give no evi- 
dence of any care for the vital interests of 
future trade. They confine themselves to dis- 
cussing questions and compiling statistics 
with reference to Japan's still small foreign 
commerce. Not regarding the possibility of 
Japanese merchanis going abroad to carry 
on trade, the Consuls give no description of 
the commercial conditions existing in the coun- 
tries where they «re stationed, nor any data 
by means of which our merchants may arrive 
at comparative conclusions, Besides, it too 
often happens that before a Consul becomes 
thoroughly acquainted with the country of his 
service, he is removed to some other post. 
Better rank should be given to Consuls, greater 
care exercised in selecting them, and their 
periods of service should be lengthened, so as 
to enable them to become thoroughly conver- 
sant with commercial affairs in each place 
where they go. On the one hand, then, we 
have the advisability of greater attention and 
care in respect of Consuls, and on the other, 
the need of closer attention to linguistic stu- 
dies, an end which the Government might 
assist by selecting the best graduates of com- 
mercial and other similar schools, and sending 
them abroad as commissioners to conduct in- 
quiries. This seems to us the soundest method 
of developing Japan’s foreign trade.” 2 


MR. TAGUCHI’S LETTER. 
Mr. Tacucut, as has been more than once 
noted in these columns, left the port of Shina- 
gawa in the beginning of last summer on a 
voyage to the South Sea Islands, with the ob- 
ject of finding new markets for Japanese goods 
and of searching for places suitable for the emi- 
gration of Japanese. His first letter was re- 
produced some time ago. His last letter from 
Ponape, dated September 25th, has just reached 
Japan. He arrived there on the roth of that 
month. Learning from achart that Kichima (?) 
is the best port in the whole island, he had 
steered to it, but on entering it his party was 
informed that the seat of the Spanish Govern- 
ment being at the port of San Jago, all vessels 
coming from abroad must first enter that port. 
The wind being adverse, his vessel had to lay 
at anchor at Kichima for six days, without 
doing any business whatever. But while there 
he became acquainted with several natives and 
Americans, whose friendship was of great ad- 
vantage ‘to him in the prosecution of his re- 
searches. He was also agreeably surprised to 
meet a Japanese emigrant. His name is Mine- 
kishi Shigetaro, a native of Mito. He is a 
Protestant believer, and is said to enjoy the 
respect of the natives. On the 2oth of the 
same month Mr. Taguchi entered the principal 
port, where the Government of the island is 
situated. He found that place a scene of great 
excitement on account of the insurrection of 
some hundreds of natives. The immediate 
cause of the revolt is ascribed to the cruel 
treatment to which the natives had been 
subjected by some engineering officers; but 
it seems that a long standing grudge had 
been entertained by the natives against their 
Spanish rulers, who had tried to force them 
to renounce their Protestant faith in favour 
of the Catholic religion On the roth of 
September, three Spanish men-of-war and two 
transports, with a battalion of soldiers on 
board, arrived at the port of San Jago. The 
fighting commenced on the 13th, and_on the 
21st the troops returned to the port. The re- 
bellion had not, however, been completely 
suppressed at the date of the letter from which 
we are quoting. All the arms and ammunition 
on board the Japanese ship were seized by the 
Spanish authorities and carried to their men-of- 
war to be kept there during the continuance of 
the rebellion, Further, Mr. Taguchi's ship was 
prohibited from going to any other port in the 
island. He has much to say, he tells us, 
against this measure, but certain reasons induce 
him to keep silence in the present letter. The 
Island of Ponapé, though small in extent, is 
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fertile, and Mr. Taguchi thinks that it will be 
very well adapted as a station -for the Japanese 
race in the South Sea. He also speaks of the 
wreck of Captain Dewar's yacht. He entiusted 
his letter to a certain Japanese in the employ of 
that gentlemen. Mr. Laguchi thinks that not 
before the end of the year or the beginning of 
January next, will he and bis party be back in 


Japan. 





HM. “wasp,” 

We take the following from Zhe Zimes:—“ An 
interesting ceremony took place in the Royal 
Dockyard Church, Sheerness, on Saturday, the 
occasion being the dedication of two handsome 
memorial brasses to the officers and men of the 
ill-fated gunboat Wasp (6) 755 tons, 1,200-horse 
power, Lieutenant-Commander Bryan J. H. 
Adamson, which was lost with all hands ona 
voyage from Singapore to Hongkong in October, 
1887. The proposal to raise a memorial oti. 
ginated with the Rev. H.W. Millett, chaplain 
of Sheerness Dockyard, and with the consent of 
the Lords of the Admiralty appeals were made 
by him to the naval service and the public 
generally for contributions, with most successful 
results. The brasses are of large dimensions, 
elaborately engraved, and mounted on a backing 
of solid rosewood. They are the production of 
Messrs. Cox, Sons, Buckley, and Co., and have 
been set up one on either side of the chancel. 
The brass on the left is surmounted by a 
beautifully-executed engraving in white metal of 
the Tasp, and the wording beneath recounts 
the history of her building, her dimensions, and 
the record of her fatal voyage as far as Singapore. 
The brass on the right bears the names in full 
of the 80 men who perished in her, and above 
the names, in a label supported by two lions, is 
an anchor with cable attached, and its palm 
embedded in the earth. Over it are the words, 
“Because I live, ye shall live also,” and below 
it, ‘Which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast.” The dedication 
service was performed by the Chaplain of the 
Fleet, in the presence of Admiral Curme, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Nore, and the principal 
naval officers of the port, the crews of the 
Northampton, Bastlisk, Wildfire, Trent, and 
the men stationed at Sheerness Naval Barracks, 
The names of the officers who perished in the 
Wasp are_as follow:—Lieutenant-Commander 
Bryan J. H. Adamson, Sub-Lieutenants Alex- 
ander W. Atkinson, the Hon. W.G.D. Fortescue, 
and Thomas Kerr; Surgeon Thomas Nunan, 
M.D., Assistant Paymaster N. H. Greenwood, 
Engineer Henry Attwood, and Gunner F. 
Hodges. 


REGULATIONS OF THE DIET. 
In the draft regulations of the Diet, there is an 
article which provides that ‘‘ members who de- 
sire to speak on the questions noted in the Gijt 
Nille (daily list of subjects to be submitted 
for deliberation) shall intimate to the secretary 
before the meeting is opened their names and 
their intention to speak for or against the bills 
in question.” Several vernacular papers report 
that a section of the members of the House of 
Peers is strongly opposed to this regulation, on 
the ground that it practically means the impo: 
tion of restraint on speech and is besides quite 
unnecessary in the Upper House, the members 
of which will not be animated by party feelings. 
This opinion prevails among members who had 
seats in the late Genro-in (Senate) and who 
form a large and influential section, The 
question is causing some anxiety in the minds 
of those who framed the draft, for they point 
out that, without some regulation of the kind 
complained of, the duties of the President are 
likely to be exceedingly arduous. It will be 
very difficult to regulate the debate if members 
are allowed to speak when they please. 








THE SPECIE BANK. 
A corresponpenT of the Nicht Nichi Shimbun 
writes from Yokohama :— A rumour was re- 
cently circulated that the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, having made large advances against silk, 
was greatly embarrassed, and that the principal 
officials of the Bank were daily engaged dis- 











cussing the best means of solving the diflic 
This is a false report originating in the imagin 
tion of some one ignorant of the true state of 
the Bank's affairs. ‘The silk taken by the Bank 
as securily up to the present amounts to 12,000 
bales. In'makiig advances against il, an average 
market value of $620 per picul was taken 
and 80 per cent. of the value was advanced 
that is to say, for one bale of 55 &in net, valued 
at $341, the sum of $272 was advanced ; an 
ior Zaguri silk, an average value of $570 per 
picul was taken, and against one bale, of the 
estimated value of $313.50, the sum of 250 yen 
was advanced. Further, these advances were 
not made by the Bank direct to the sericulturists, 
but to silk merchants or bankers in Yokohama 
who mortgaged to the Bank bales of silk re- 
ceived by them from the owners as security. 
Consequently, before the Specie Bank sus- 
tains a loss through these transactions, the 
sericulturists in the first place, and the Yoko- 
hama merchants or bankers in the second, 
must become bankrupt. There is thus no fear 
of the Specie Bank being involved in loss, so 
long as rates anything like those quoted at pre- 
sent are sustained. Of course if the price of 
Kikai falls to $490 and that of Zaguri to $454, 
the prospect would be gloomy enough. 




















RIVERS IN JAPAN. 
In recent numbers of the Aersaf Zasshr, we 
find a series of interesting articles on the rivers 
of thisempire. Japan being tiaversed throughout 
its entire length by a chain of high mountains, 
the rivers draining these, though numerous, are 
generally small and short. Swill the damage 
wrought yearly by inundations is far from in- 
considerable. From the statistics prepared by 
the Authorities, our contemporary quotes the 
following figures representing the comparative 
amount of damage by inundations for the six 
years from 1882 to 1887 inclusive :— 





Damage by small 





Damage by Streams and Sea 
Year. Large Kivers, Water. Totals. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. 

1882 3.390352 « im 3.390.352 
1883 1,944,760 + 622,906 1,867,696 
1884 + 19,692,538 « 1,510,916 «21,203 454 
1885 ss. 25,678,849 « 611,851 «1... 26.200,700 
1885 7.751.407 1,228,502 8.979 969 
1887 2,208.037 « 387,975 2,796,012 





It is seen from this table that the year 1885 
stands foremost in the record of damage by in- 
undations. To mention some of the rivers most 
destructive in that year: the Yodogawa was res- 
ponsible for losses amounting to y'en 7,552,196; 
the Tonegawa for yen 2.513.460; the Kiso- 
gawa for yen 2,094,459; the Arakawa for pen 
1,651,480; the Yoshinogawa for yen 793,094 3 
and the Tenryngawa for yen 743,468. Thefigures 
thus far quoted only represent direct dainage 
caused by inundations, and do not include in- 
direct losses incurred owing to interrupiion of 
routes of transportation and communication, 
disturbance of the markets, and loss of human 
life. In the opinion of our contemporary, dis- 
astrous inundations seem to have become more 
numerous and frequent in recent years, Pos- 
sibly the opinion may not prove correct, 
but it is nevertheless shared by many people. 
The Tokyo journal refers the supposed increase 
of destructive floods to two primary causes. 
One is that the development of industries and 
railways has led to the deforestation of moun- 
tains ; the other, that proper steps are not taken 
for keeping in good order the courses and em- 
bankments of rivers. Nevertheless the amount of 
money yearly spent upon the maintenance and 
repair of river-banks and channels throughout 
the country is quite considerable. The fol- 
lowing table shows the sums thus spent during 
the five years from 1882 to 1886 inclusi 
Defrayed by 





Defrayed by 








Year. the Treasury, Lo-al Ch 
Yen, ¥ 

+ 398.345 « 3,274,591 

+ §30300 sv. 206,019 





The above figures represent only the sums re- 
quired for repairing and improving the courses 
and embankments of the rivers. If we take 
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into consideration all other indirect expenses 
such as those Connected with the repairs of 
bridges and roads damaged by floods, the total 
amount will be very large. Notwithstanding that 
such an amount is annually devoted to the main- 
tenance of rivers, cases of injurious inundations 
are yearly increasing, because, says our contem- 
porary, the works undertaken are merely tem- 
porary in nature, and not sufficiently thorough- 
going, Swill, the country is not spending such 
enormous sums for nothing. Japanese rivers 
being generally shallow and rapid, their value as 
means of transportation is not great, but their 
importance is inestimable from an agricultural 
point of view, as without the water supplied by 
them it would be impossible to cultivate the 
most valuable crop in the country, rice. Our 
contemporary urges the larger employment of 
river water for industrial purposes, and observes 
that the rivers in Japan being generally rapid, 
it would be extremely easy and economical to 
employ them in that manner. At present 
manuiactories using water power are rare. 
‘There is no reason why water power should not 
be as extensively used here as in Switzerland, 
the United States and some other countries, es- 
pecially since its use would be in most instances 
more economical than that of steam. As to the 
method of using water power, our contemporray 
promises to speak in a future issue. 








THE NEW CITY IN HOKKAIDO, 
Tue Kokumin Shimbun and other papers write 
in the following strain with reference to the new 
city projected in Hokkaido :—When the order 
to prepare plans for an Imperial pleasure house 
(Rikiu) at Kamikawa in the province of Ishi- 
kari was given last December, great excitement 
was caused among the inhabitants of Hokkaido 
and applications to the Authorities for permis- 
sion to contribute towards the funds for the 
undertaking were received in great numbers. 
The ground survey has now been completed, 
and the divisions and allotments to be made 
in the city as well as the site of the palace 
and other details have been settled. Houses 
to be used as family residences, to the number 
of over four hundred, are to be erected there 
during nest year, and are now in course 
of rapid consiruction. Kamikawa is a plain 
about 7 or 8 ri from east to west and 13 r/ 
from north to south, surrounded by hills on 
all sides. It is traversed by rivers’ in various 
directions and will have great facilities for water 
transportation, The soil, except twenty to 
thirty per cent. of the whole area, is generally 
very fertile, and for several years to come crops 
might be grown without the use of fertilizers, 
The Ishikarigawa, which rans right across 
the district, is the longest and largest river 
in the whole of Hokkaido. It has a length of 
over 200 miles (English), and up toa point 
about 140 miles from its mouth and some 15 
to 30 miles distant from Kamikawa, it is 
already navigated by steamers. Engineers 
consider that no difficulty will be found in im- 
proving the river so as to render it navigable 
right up to Kamikawa. The Sorachi Railway 
of the Yanko Kwatsha (Colliery Company) 
has already been carried to a point some 25 
miles from Kamikawa and in 1892 or 1893 it 
will be extended to the sile of the future city. 
The Kitami Road leading to Kamikawa is now 
in course of construction, and is expected to be 
finished during next year. When this road is 
completed the whole extent of Hokkaido can 
be traversed in a straight line from east to west, 
Other roads, such as those to Teshiwo, Nemuro, 
Kushiro, &c., will all be open in a few years. 
Kamikawa will then be situated at the central 
point from which the whole region of Hokkaido 
can be most conveniently governed. With the 
commencement of the projected works for the 
establishment of the Imperial City in the North, 
it is expected that the people will develop fresh 
activity, and that all enterprises as well as immi- 
gration will receive a strong impetus. 
ae 

The vernacularpressalso reports with reference 
to the scheme of making the harbour of Muroran 
into a naval station, that there seem to be dif- 
ferent opinions among the officers of the navy. 
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Hokkaido is almost destitute of good harbours 
other than that of Hakodate, and there is no 
really good anchorage in the north-eastern dis- 
trict of Japan, Consequently, Admiral Nirei, 
faule de mieux, fixed his eyes on Muroran. 
But Admirals Ito and Kabayama both disap- 
prove of the idea, and their opinions are said to 
be supported by Admiral Yenomoto, who re- 
cently visited the place. The harbour is, 
however, good enough asa trading port, and 
will doubtless prosper as such, Its defects are 
want of capacity and the very limited quantity 
of land available around it, the ground rising in 
most places abruptly from the water's edge. 
Even to obtain room for the town excavations will 
have to be made, and stores, workshops, &c., for 
naval purposes could not be constructed except 
at heavy cost. Such being the case, the choice 
of this place as a naval station would cause great 
inconvenience to the people, as not only would 
the ships of war inconveniently crowd the har- 
bour, but the admiralty buildings would occupy 
a considerable space on land, ‘he decision of 
the Naval Authorities is anxiously awaited. 








A SOCIETY OF LAW GRADUATES. 
Tuerx is in Tokyo a Society of Law Graduates 
called the Zokyo Hogaku-in Inyu-Kai. Several 
members of this Society recently held a meeting 
for the purpose of discussing the new Commer- 
cial Code, the result of the discussion being 
that a memorial should be presented urging 
postponement of the date for putting the Code 
into execution. Considering that the date is 
now only six weeks distant, it seems,ill-con- 
sidered and unfortunate that such a memorial 
should be prepared. We have never been able 
to discover by what motives the opponents of 
the Code are really actuated, and since they 
advance no tangible reasons for their attitude 
of obstruction, they cannot expect to obtain 
public sympathy. There is very little proba- 
bility, we imagine, that the Authorities, yield- 
ing at this eleventh hour, will consent to defer 
the operation of a Code embodying laws uni- 
versally admitted to be essential, and subjecting 
merchants to no embarrassments at all com- 

mensurate with the benefits conferred. 

* 
are 
The same Society on the same occasion re- 
solved to petition the Authorities of the Law 
Institution (Zogaku-én), formerly known as the 
English Law School, to remove the name of 
Mr. H.C, Litchfield, a well-known barrister of 
Yokohama, from the list of honorary members 
of the Institution. The reason for this singular 
proceeding is not given by the vernacular news- 
paper reporting the affair, but there can be very 
little doubt that Mr. Litchfield’s connection 
with the Yokohama Anti-revision Meeting of 
last September prompted the step taken by the 
Society. In the records of that Meeting Mr. 
Litchfied played a very simple part. He con- 
fined himself to seconding the main proposi- 
tion, moved by Mr. Lowder, and he did so in 
the briefest possible manner. Nevertheless his 
name has since then been constantly men- 
tioned in the columns of the vernacular press 
as one of the leaders of the movement, and 
he has then acquired a degree of notoriety 
quite disproportionate, we think, to the part 
really taken by him. But under any circum. 
stances the action of the Society of Graduates 
must be pronounced extravagant and undig- 
nified. Mr. Litchfield is perfectly entitled to 
hoid any opinion he pleases on the subject of 
Treaty Revision, and if he possesses the courage 
of his opinion sufficiently to formulate it in 
public, that is certainly no reason why the 
members of a legal society should desire to 
have his connection severed with their elma 
mater. Of course the Society of Graduates has 
aright to choose its own associates, and if it 
thought that open relations with any of the no- 
minal leaders of the Yokohama agitation would 
involve unpopularity, it might have voted a 
general resolution in that sense. But the course 
actually pursued is petty in the extreme. It 
betrays a most unfortunate failure on the part 
of the graduates to appreciate the true dignity 
of their parent institution. As for the Law 
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Institution, to the Faculty of which the memorial 
of the Society of Graduates will be presented, 
we have no difficulty in predicting that it will be 
particularly careful not to adopt the suggestion 
of the memorialists. The Society of Graduates 
has nothing whatever to do with the contol or 
management of the Law Institution, and the 
Authorities of the latter are much too level- 
headed men to allow such a question to be 
entertained. It is very regrettable that these 
incidents should occur to disturb the relations 
between foreigners and Japanese, but public 
opinion has run high since the Yokohama 
meeting, and this access of umbrage coming to 
cap long years of growing discontent, confirms 
our often expressed conviction that until the 
Treaty Revision problem is removed from the 
path, friction and ill-feeling are inevitable. 


HOLLAND AND JAPAN. 

Anone curious statements in reference to Treaty 
Revision,one made by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
is specially worthy of notice. It is to the effect 
that whereas England and France used to be 
the Powers most difficult to deal with, Holland 
now ranks with them in this respect. The rea- 
son assigned is decidedly bizarre. In Holland’s 
Oriental possessions, Java, Sumatra and so forth, 
cases both civil and criminal, in which natives 
of the country are concerned are tried by native 
tribunals, “Supposing,” says the Michi Michi, 
“that the Treaty between Holland and Japan 
were revised, then, under existing circumstances, 
Japanese residing in the Dutch East Indian 
territories would be judiciable by these native 
tribunals. The Japanese, however, not being 
like the Chinese, Koreans and Indians who, for 
the sake of gain, disregard their national dignity, 
would not submit to appear before such tribu- 
nals, Consequently, before revising her Treaty 
with Japan, Holland will be obliged to make 
some new arrangement in respect of her judicial 
organization in the places referred to.” It might 
have occurred to the writer of this criticism that 
if Western States have not found themselves 
embarrassed by Holland's judicial system in her 
East Indian territories, Japan need not be much 
disturbed about it either, Atall events, we be- 
lieve that the writer in the Wich Nichi Shimbun 
enjoys a monopoly of the difficulty he raises, for 
so far aswe know, it has never been discussed in 
diplomatic circles, probably for the simple 
reason that since the judicial system applied to 
Western subjects or citizens who visit or reside 
in Sumatra and Java would, under the revised 
treaties, be extended to Japanese also, under 
similar circumstances, there does not appear to 
be any special reason why Holland should revise 
the system on Japan’s account if she has not re-~ 
vised it hitherto on account of England, France, 
the United States and so forth. 








SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD PRODUCTION. 
Rererrine to the production of gold in South 
Africa, concerning which we lately reproduced 
some interesting facts and figures, the Zcono- 
mist writes as follows:—‘‘According to the 
telegraphic information received this week, the 
total production of gold from the Witwaters- 
randt district of the Transvaal amounted last 
month to 42,861 oz., showing an increase of 
more than 3,000 oz. over the preceding month's 
figures, which until then were the best recorded. 
It is evident from this that the industry is 
making substantial progress, for the output for 
the past eight months has been nearly 307,000 
oz., contrasting with under 380,000 oz. for the 
whole of last year. It is also to be observed 
that the augmentation is not due to a few mines 
having made better returns—two of them, in- 
deed, though still heading the list, have shown 
a considerable decrease—but to the gradual in- 
crease in the number of properties which have 
been brought into the yielding stage. If the 
rate of production obtained in the past three 
months is continued for the rest of the year, the 
aggregate for the twelve months will not be far 
short of a million and three-quarters sterling, 
compared with about £1,300,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. For some time past rumours have 
been circulated to the effect that the companies 
have suffered considerable loss owing to the 
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sysiematic purloining of gold during the process 
of extraction, and it is alleged that quite a large 
business has been done in the metal thus illicit- 
ly obtained. The Johannesburg Chamber of 
Mines has taken the subject in hand, and it is 
hoped that a better state of things may result 
from this tardy intervention. Of course, assays 
do not count for very much ; but there is such a 
very wide margin between the assays and the 
yields from most of the mines, that the rumours 
of continuous thieving appear to be only too 
well founded. In the other districts improving 
progress is being made. In the De Kaap di 
trict, the Oriental and Sheba Valley mine has 
re-commenced crushing, and expects shortly to 
have at work the largest battery of stamps in 
South Africa. Development in the Lydenburg 
and Murchison Range districts also appear to 
be making headway at last; but the production 
of gold from these districts will not very much 
affect the current year's aggregate.” 





THE BRITISH NAVAL MANG:UVRES. 
Tue manceavring of the British fleets this year 
has attracted considerable attention abroad. 
The general verdict of foreign journals agrees 
on the whole with that of the English press, and 
the regret that the hostile fleets have not_met is 
almost universal, Captain Stenzel, a German 
naval authority and contributor to the A/ilifary 
Weekly, finds much interest in the proceedings 
of the torpedo flotilla, and, after along and de- 
tailed review of the various manceuvres effected, 
goes on to say that a great variety of very in- 
structive cases have occurred showing the weak- 
ness and the strength of torpedo warfare, and 
that it was chiefly due to the enterprise and 
daring of the leaders of the hostile flotilla that 
such valuable results were obtained for the use 
of naval experts. “ Much,” he says, ‘that was 
unreal, more than was desirable, occurred dar- 
ing this sham fighting, but it has now been de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that in somewhat 
protected waters and with anything but favour- 
able weather, torpedo-boats can make ges 
of very considerable length and can easily select 
their points of attack, while it is, especially at 
night, very difficult to recognize them in time to 
make their approach impossible or their attack 
harmless. It has also been shown that the tor- 
pedo net is so far the only safe means of pro- 
tection. A few years ago Admiral Aube and 
others extolled the torpedo-boat as destined to 
supersede the heavy battle ships of the present. 
A natural reaction against this exaggeration 
gradually arose, and finally acquired such 
strength that in England, especially after the 
manceuvres of the last few years, the value of tor- 
pedo warfare was in many quarters held to be 
very doubtful. This year's experience, however, 
gocs to show that no port of England's southern 
coast is really safe from an unexpected attack 
of torpedo boats from the other side of the 
channel, during the first night after the decla- 
ration of war. In fact better means of securing 
against such contingencies the commercial and 
naval ports most exposed are already under 
consideration. The more sheltered the waters 
concerned are from heavy seas the more 
complicated and difficult their navigation; and 
the more numerous the recesses and retreats 
offered by the coast, as in the Greek Archipe- 
lago and the Baltic Sea, the better and more 
promising is the prospect of success offered to 
these light, swift, and terrible vessels of war 
provided always that they are handled by men 
daring and devoted, yet also cautious and cool.” 











EXHIBITION OF OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
‘On Sunday there was opened in the former build- 
ing of the Nobles’ Cub (Kiu-Kazoku-Katkan) 
in Uvyeno Park, the second annual Exhibition of 
the Meiji Bijutsu-kai (Meiji Fine Arts Associa- 
tion), The first exhibition took place last year, 
under circumstances of considerable difficulty, 
in the grand stand of the Uyeno Race Club, a 
place ill suited by its associations for such a 
purpose. Many pictures of considerable merit 
were shown, but it was clearly understood that, 
the affair having been organised at very short 
notice, the painters of Tokyo had not been able 
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to put forth their strength. This year greater 
deliberation has been possible, and the display 
is correspondingly improved. The pictures 
promised have not all been sent in; but a large 
number are already in their places, and the 
whole will be hung, we learn, by the 20th instant. 
This exhibition probably offers the best op- 
portunity yet afforded of estimating the pro- 
gress made by Jayanese painters of the Western 
School. People interested—and who is not?— 
in the vital struggle now going on between con- 
servatism and liberalism in the world of Japanese 
art, will not fail to visit Uyeno during the period 
of the Exhibition, namely, from the 15th of 
November to the 4th of December, inclusive. 











VISCOUNT TORIO’S ESSAY, 
Viscount Tonto’s essay in the opening number 
of the new conservative organ is a noteworthy 
production. LExcellently written from a_lite- 
rary point of view, as was to have been 
expected, the Viscount being aman of consider- 
able scholastic attainments, the thesis is spe- 
cially interesting as an exposition of the views 
held by the Conservative School of Japanese 
whom Viscount Torio represents. It is not, we 
imagine, a large school, but its ideas cannot 
be disregarded, not alone because of the posi- 
tion occupied by its leaders, but because its 
creed may be regarded as the extreme of the 
reactionary notions that began to find favour 
in Japan some three years ago. We therefore 
translate the concluding portion of the Vis- 
count's essay, that our readers may form their 
own estimate of its merits—it will be remem- 
bered sthat the first part was translated in 
our columns some days ago:—“Order or 
disorder in a nation does not depend on some- 
thing that falls from the sky or rises from 
the earth. It is determined by the disposi- 
tion of the people. The pivot on which the 
public disposition turns towards order or dis- 
order is the point where public and_private 
motives separate. If people are influenced 
chiefly by public considerations, order is assured; 
if by private, disorder is inevitable. Public 
considerations are those that prompt the due 
observance of duties. Their prevalence signifies 
peace and prosperity in the case alike of fami- 
lies, communities, and nations. Private con- 
siderations are those suggested by selfish 
motives. When they prevail disturbance and 
disorder are unavoidable. As members of a 
family our duty is to look after the welfare of 
that family; as units of a nation, we have to 
work for the good of the nation. To regard our 
family affairs with all the interest due to our 
family, and ournationalaffairs with all the interest 
due to the nation, is to discharge our duty fitly 
and to be guided by public considerations. On 
the other hand, to regard the affairs of the nation 
as though they were our own family affairs, is to 
be influenced by private motives and to stray 
from the path of duty. What shall be said of 
persons who venture to treat the affairs of the 
nation as though they were affairs of their own 
family? The disorder that has overtaken many 
a State is the outcome of such an error, Since 
the Restoration, the society of this country 
has become strangely infected with a  ten- 
dency to substitute private considerations for 
public. With regret do we perceive that 
men who originally rose to distinction by loyalty 
to their Sovereign and patriotism to their coun- 
try, are growing self-willed and disposed to 
abuse their power by treating national affairs 
according to their own caprice. The odour of 
the West begins to pervade political circles. 
Each studies to promote his selfish purpose, 
those in the Government assuming the grand 
fashion of Occidental statesmen, and those in 
opposition imitating the bold spirit displayed 
by Occidental champions of the people's rights. 
Morality is trampled in the mud ; oppression 
is regarded as administrative art ; suspicion and 
jealousy prompt the organization of parties for 
purposes of mutual attack. We are reminded 
of a scene in some political drama. The people 
of the West are obstinate and self-willed. From 
the oldest times they have not ceased to advance 
theories and fight over them. Monarchs went 
to the limit of their rights and powers in ruling 























their subjects. The nobility, yielding uot an 
inch to either monarch or commoner, indulged 
in insult and oppression. The people, stu 

born and unbending, were easily moved to te- 
bellion, and, in cases too numerous to cite, either 
banished or slew their rulers, Morever, from 
medizeval times the royal families and great 
nobles of different States gradually becaine con- 
nected by marriage, and thus, constituting one 
large family despite differences of nationality, 
assisted each other in times of emergency. 
The nations being governed by this big tamily 
of autocrats, were long compelled to bow before 
oppression and insult. Butat length the long 
pent-up sense of injury burst forth, and found 
expression in the formula “ popular liberty and 
right,” now so universally echoed. Brietly, if 
we examine the history of Western nations we 
find it to be as a piece of cloth woven out of 
fights between rulers and ruled. Do the dis- 
ciples of Western fashions intend to assert that 
such a state of things should be introduced, at 
this eleventh hour, into our country, disturbing 
the peace it enjoys? Such a notion is extrava- 





gant. Very painful is it to see men so blinded 
by private motives that they fail to per- 
ceive the trouble towards which they are 


drifting. After the Restoration they first af- 
fected France, then England,and then Germany. 
Their likes and dislikes are directed by caprice. 
Some think of modelling our Imperial House 
on German lines, recasting our Zazoéu in the 
mould of English peers, and re-organizing the 
administration after a constitutional pattern, 
Others are equally keen for change, but would 
adopts types obtained froma different quarter, 
When men are the creatures of selfish motives, 
their views, being the result of the position and 
circumstances ot each, must necessarily be 
divergent. Yet they profess to think only of the 
welfare of the same country. In point of fact, 
their idea of what is meant by ‘ country’ is dis- 
lorted by selfish instincts. What is the history 
of the German Royal House? How are the 
relations between it, the nobles and the people 
controlled and maintaine We would pro- 
pound these questions first to a certain political 
party. Further, the future of the Royal House 
of Germany is subject to changes resulting not 
only from its own past history but also from its 
peculiar relations with the nobles and the 
people. The same is true, mutatis mutandis, 
of the English nobility. We would, therefore, 
ask radical politicians :—‘Do you wish to see 
similar changes introduced into this country 
also?’ They would be perplexed, we imagine, 
to answer this question. But if they say that 
they do not aim at change, then why imitate 
England and Germany, which are evidently in a 
state of transition peculiar to themselves? It is 
impossible to cut a slice from one running 
stream and insert it in another, and this is equally 
true of the current of customs and events. The 
hopes of the radical politicians are as futile as 
their vision is blinded by selfish motives. Unaw- 
ed by the august power of the Emperor and 
callous to the sufferings of the people, casting 
aside morality and disregarding uprighiness, 
they make pretence of acting for the welfare of 
the country while in reality they obey the dic- 
tates of their own selfish aims. In a word, the 
Japan of to-day may almost be said to be a 
nation governed by private motives, and the 
age may be described as one in which those 
who are most self-willed have the best chance 
of obtaining political power. In the presence 
of such a general tendency even those who re- 
tain some degree of public spirit are in danger 
of eventually losing what little disinterestedness 
remains to them, and the result cannot fail to 
be the unchecked lapse of society into a state of 
disorder. What should be the thoughts of men 
inspired by loyalty and a sense of duty, under 
such circumstances, and how should they act? 
The histories of nations record facts that fill us 
with sadness. Is it for us to remain uncon- 
cerned while our country drifts towards a similar 
experience? What has become of philanthropy 
and what of the righteous sense of duty? The 
things which we enjoy now we owe to the deeds 
of our forefathers through three thousand yearsof 
effort ; an obligation higher than the mountains 
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and deeper than the seas, which we are bound 
to recognise by our Conduct. Among tendencies 
some are the outcome of men’s natures; some 
the result of their conduct. ‘The evil tendency 
now swaying Japan belongs to the latter cate- 
gory. For what do we see about us? Not 
alone the intellectual stadies of our youth and 
the laws that govern our adults are fashioned 
after Occidental models: even the ideas and 
sentiments of the people have felt the foreign 
influence. The views held by our politicians 
towards their nation, towards their Sovereign 
and towards their fellow-subjects, are almost a 
replica of the views entertained by Western po- 
liticians. Loyalty and duty have ceased to be 
active factors in their conduct. They are guid- 
ed solely by the dictates of their ability. The 
Political world threatens to become nothing 
more than a ficld where talent and astuteness 
struggle for supremacy, The nature of the Ja- 
panese people is not responsible for this. Cir 
cumstances are responsible. Evils caused by 
human action should be remedied by a similar 
agency and not left to be healed by time 
atone. If the men in the Government ho- 
nestly endeavour to assist His Majesty in the 
management of national affairs and to make his 
virtue felt by the people, and if the men outside 
the Government think solely of serving the 
Emperor loyally, social order will be assured 
and civilization promoted. But if, on the con- 
trary, those in the Government abuse their 
powers and oppress the people, while those out 
of the Government expr: dissatisfaction and 
discontent, and, in obedience to their own sel- 
fish impulses and ambitions, organise political 
parties for purposes of personal aggrandise- 
ment, the state of the nation will be as that of a 
sick man to whom poison is adminisiered in 
lieu of medicine. Selfishnessis born with every 
man: to indulge it freely is to become a beast 
Therefore itis that sages preach the principles 
of duty and propriety, justice and morality, pro- 
viding restraints for private aims and encourage- 
ments for public spirit. Unfortunately in this 
era, those who are in a position to set noble 
examples to the mass of the people for their wise 
Zuidance, disregard duty and right, and, toying 
with national affairs, seek only to accomplish 
their private purposes, thus instigating men not 
possessed of similar ability and opportunity to 
act in such a violent and perfidious manner that 
general disorder is inevitable. Such methods 
and fashions are not indigenous in Japan. 
They are the creation of men who profess to 
obey the principles of Western civilization, 
and and by their condact plunge the na- 
tion into a lamentable condition, What we 
know of Western civilization is that it strag- 
gled on through long centuries in a confused 
condition, finally attaining a state of some 
order, but that even this order, not being based 
on such principles as those of the natural 
and immutable distinctions between sovereign 
and subject, parent and child, with all their 
corresponding rights and duties, is liable to 
constant change according to the growth of 
human ambitions and human aims, Admirab- 
ly suited to persons whose actions are controlled 
by selfish ambition, the adoption of this system 
in Japan is naturally sought by a certain class 
of politicians, Further, from a superficial point 
of view the Occidental form of society is very 
attractive, inasmuch as, being the outcome of a 
free development of human desires from ancient 
times, it represents the very extreme of luxury 
and extravagance in matters of food, dress and 
house equipment. Briefly speaking, the state 
of things obtaining in the West is based on the 
play of human selfishness and can only be reach- 
ed by giving full sway to that quality. Social 
disturbances are little heeded in the Occident, 
though in truth they are at once evidences and 
factors of the present evil state of affairs. Do 
Japanese enamoured of Western ways purpose 
to have their nation’s history written in similar 
terms, and do they seriously contemplate turn- 
ing their country into a field for new experi- 
ments in Western civilization? I desire to ask 
them these questions plainly and directly. If 
they entertain no such intention, but, simply 
charmed by the superficial aspects of what they 
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see before them, seek to gratify their desires and 
achieve their ambitions without caring what 
befalls their posterity and without thinking what 
the people must suffer, then I cannot choose 
but call them a group of essentially heartless, 
unfeeling creatures.” 


a*e 

“Apart from the question of national organi- 
zation and the natural relation of subject to 
‘overeign, it must be confessed that if to bring 
about such conditions as those described above 
be the aim of civilization, then nothing can be 
more baleful to human society than this so-called 
civilization. Nature ordains, and the law of 
personal right permits, that each man may seek 
to achieve his own ambition so long as by thus 
doing he does not trespass on the domain of 
another's rights. From the moment that he 
uespasses he becomes a plunderer. A man 
occupying a position of power, who oversteps 
the due limit of his personal rights, can only be 
described as one who robs his inferiors, To 
achieve his dishonest purpose he uses the 
weapons of his natural talents and shrewdness 
and takes advantage of those not similarly en- 
dowed. That those entrusted with the control 
of a nation’s political affairs and responsible for 
its welfare, should become students and pro- 
moters of a civilization so harmful to society, 
and should endeavour to introduce such a 
civilization into their country, is contrary to all 
reason. Iu the Orient from ancient times na- 
tional government has been based on bene- 
volence, and directed to securing the welfare 
and happinessof the people. No political creed 
has ever held that intellectual strength should 
be cultivated for the purpose of exploiting in- 
feriorityand ignorance. When the reins of power 
are held by creatures of selfishness, the peace 
of society is replaced by disorder. Under the 
pretence of acting for the nation, these men 
abuse the power entrusted to them and inflict 
injuries on the people. ‘The inhabitants of this 
empire live for the most part by manual labour. 
Let them be never so industrious, they hardly 
earn enough to supply their daily wants. Re- 
pairing early to their place of occupation and 
returning home late; toiling with their whole 
families in all weathers, regardless of heat or 
cold, they just manage to procure the necessaries 
of life. These sellers of the work of their 
hands earn on the average about 20 sen daily. 
There is no question with them of aspiring to 
wear fine clothes and inhabit handsome houses. 
Neither can they look to reach positions of 
fame and honour. What offence have these 
poor people committed that they too should 
not share the benefits of Western civiliza- 
tion? Why should they not only be shut 
out from seeking the pleasures attendant on 
that civilization, but also be sometimes regarded 
as semi-savage aborigines? By some indeed 
their condition is explained on the hypothesis 
that their desires do not prompt them to better 
themselves. There is no truth in such a sup- 
position. They have desires, but nature has 
limited their capacity to satisfy them ; their duty 
as mea limits it, and the amount of labour phy- 
sically possible to a human being limits it. 
They achieve as much as their opportunities 
permit. The best and finest products of their 
labour they offer for the enjoyment of the 
wealthy; the worst and roughest they reserve 
for their own use. Yet there is nothing in 
human society that does not owe its existence 
to labour. To satisfy the desires of one luxuri- 
ous man, the toil of a thousand is needed. 
Surely it is monstrous that those who owe to 
labour the pleasures suggested by their civiliza- 
tion, should forget what they owe to the labour- 
er, and treat him as though he were not a 
fellow-being. Civilization, according to the 
Occidental interpretation, serves only to satisfy 
men of large desires. It is of no benefit to the 
masses, but is simply a system under which 
ambition competes to accomplish its aim. 
Statesmen entrusted with the control of a na- 
tion's affairs should shrink from adopting such 
acivilization. Modern politicians, ignoring the 
fundamental proposition that the Emperor is 
the source of all rule and power in Japan, re- 
gard Imperialism much as Royalty is regarded 


























in the West. Distinguishing between the So- 
vereign and the Government, they seek to bring 
about administrative independence, asserting 
that not otherwise can political disturbances, in- 
volving even Imperialism itself, be avoided. 


“They alsoceperaie religion aid morality frou 
politics, because the wisdom of such separation 
is recognised in the West, where men view 
morality simply as a social problem to be solved 
by philosophers. They seem to regard the In- 
perial Government as a filling corpus vile 
whereon to experiment in the theories of West- 
ern politicians. Ina word, their apparent pur- 
pose is to set up in this country a big administ- 
rative machine of Western manufacture, and to 
work it after Western methods, Butin Japan the 
administrative power belongs to the Emperor. 
So long as loyalty retains its place in the hearts 
of the people, the Imperial House will stand 
above all the storms of politics, rage they never 
so fiercely. There have, indeed, been examples 
of disputes occurring within the Imperial Court 
about questions of State policy, but we have yet 
to learn that the Imperial prestige was lowered 
by them. Only when disloyal and undutiful 
subjects obtain influence in the Court, and over 
the people, do grave results ensue, as may be 
seen by studying the history of the empire since 
the days of Hogen. People who, without re- 
flecting on all this, attempt to carry into practice 
selfish theories based upon Occidental princi- 
ples, are not playing the part of faithful subjects. 
In respect of religion and morality a similar 
criticism may be expressed. Under the instruc- 
tion and guidance of Shintoism, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism, the Japanese elaborated their 
systems of ceremony and etiquette, learned their 
duties and responsibilities, and evolved their 
manners and customs. Guided by these prin- 
ciples, established and universally recognised, 
they distinguish right from wrong, justice from in- 
justice. If it be granted that the aim of efficient 
administration is to maintain public peace and 
good order, how can laws and regulations con- 
ducive to that aim be enacted, and how can 
the customs of the people be regulated and the 
system of education improved without due 
regard to religion and morality. Look around to- 
day, and it will be seen that the ancestral shrines 
of our beloved Sovereign are in danger of losing 
the respect and worship which is their due, and 
the nationality of Japan is threatened with ex- 
tinction. This lamentable and evil state of 
affairs has been brought about by too eager de- 
votion to Occidental methods of thought.” 


a 

“That the Occidental system is gravely distur- 
bing to the order and peace of a country is seen 
by men who have eyes, and heard by men who 
have ears. The future of Japan under such a 
system fills us with anxiety, A system based 
on the principle that ethics and religion are 
made to subserve human ambition, naturally 
accords with the wishes of individuals, and 
such theories as those embodied in the modem 
formula of ‘liberty and equality’ annihilate the 
established relations of society and outrage 
propriety and decorum with the intensity and 
rapidity of a fire raging among dry reeds. 
Absolute equality and absolute liberty being un- 
attainable, the limits prescribed by right and 
duty are supposed to be taken, but inasmuch 
as each person seeks to have as much right and 
be burdened with as little duty as possible, the 
result is endless disputes and legal contentions. 
The principles of liberty and equality may suc- 
ceed in changing the organization of nations, 
in overthrowing the lawful distinctions of social 
rank, and in reducing men to one nominal 
level, but they can never accomplish the equal 
distribution of wealth and property. Consider 
America. Her citizens boast of their country 
as the land of the highest types of liberty and 
equality, but so far from establishing the equal 
division of property, they accept degrees of 
wealth as standards of social position, and are 
governed by the vulgar creed that money con- 
stitutes right. Yet itis plain that if the mutual 
ights of men and their status are made to de- 
pend on degrees of wealth, the majority of the 





people, being without wealth, must fail to es- 
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tablish their rights, whereas the minority, who 
are wealthy, will assert their rights, and under 
the zgis of society's sanction will exact oppre: 
sive duties from the poor, neglecting the dic- 
tates of humanity and benevolence. The 
adoption of these principles of liberty and 
equality in Japan would vitiate the good and 
peaceful customs of our country, render the 
general disposition of the people harsh and un- 
feeling, and finally prove a source of calamity 
to the masses. The progress of this change 
would be marked by demonstrations, strikes, 
and disturbances of every kind; and after re- 
peated conflicts with alternating success and 
failure, it would be realized that the conse- 
quences of the system were interminably evil 
to all concerned, and that its inevitable ten- 
dency was to render men’s dipositions dan- 
gerous and wicked and to fill their hearts with 
suspicion and jealousy. Thus, though at first 
sight Occidental civilization presents an attrac- 
tive appearance, adapted as it is to the gratifica- 
tion of selfish desires, yet since its basis is the 
hypothesis that men’s wishes constitute natural 
laws, it must ultimately end in disappointment 
and demoralization.” 
* * * 

“There is no effect without a cause. The 
conditions of the various nations of the Occident 
are the result of certain causes, and may be 
traced to irresistible natural tendencies neither 
artificial nor accidental. These tendencies may 
be compared to a force which establishes its 
mastery over the object on which it is exercised. 
Unless duly checked by morality, its continued 
operation must lead to serious disturbance. 
Men controlled by selfish motives and personal 
aims, whose chief object is to enlarge the sphere 
of their individual rights, become obstinate and 
unyielding. In the fierce struggle for suprem- 
acy they forget the interests of their nation 
and of society, nay even cease to care much for 
their own lives, It must be so, for their so- 
called ‘rights "are in fact wealth and power, the 
desire for which grows with indulgence. Occi- 
dental nations have become what they are after 
passing through all these conflicts and viciss 
tudes, and it is their fate to continue the 
struggle. Just now their motive elements are 
in partial equilibrium, and their social condition 
is more or less ordered. But if this tender 
equilibrium happens to be disturbed, they will 
once more be thrown into a state of confusion 
and change, until, alter a period of renewed 
struggle and suffering, temporary stability is 
once more attained. The poor and powerless 
of the present may become the wealthy and 
strong of the future, and vice versd. Perpetual 
disturbance is their doom, Peaceful equality can 
never be attained until it is built up among the 
tuins of annihilated Western States and amid 
the ashes of extinct Western people. 

* 








a" 

“To introduce such a state of affairs into this 
country, the natural distinctions of human rela- 
tions as well as the ethics and creeds reverenced 
by the people must be discredited. Full sway 
must be given to selfish motives, and men must 
be taught to strive only for the attainment of 
their own desires. The distinctions of human 
relations, the ethics and the creeds hitherto ob- 
served in this country, taught the people to sub- 
serve private aims to public duties, to refrain 
from striving for power, and to take benevolence 
and sincerity as guides. Ail this, being in 
direct opposition to the Western system, must 
be swept away to make room for the latter's im- 
portation. It results, therefore, that those now 
Possessing influence in the national and political 
affairs of the State, are trampling upon the 
ethics and creeds of Old Japan in their eager- 
ness to substitute an Occidental novelty. In 
the future which they are preparing for their 
country, the powerful will be respected however 
worthy of contempt, and the powerless will be 
despised whatever their nobilit The transition 
may be slow and gradual, but it will not be the 
less inevitable.” 





SILK. 


Wuar to do with the vast quantity of silk now 
lying unsold at Yokohama, is a topic which 
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engages the attention of not only business men| 
The quantity of silk | Nags 


but financiers in general. 
thus detained is pul at nearly 30 thousand bales. | 
Should things continue in their present state, 
and should there be no large influx of specie, 
the Aeizaé Zasshi apprehends that a panic will 
overtake the Japanese commercial world al the 
end of the year. Our contemporary questions 
the wisdom of the course pursued by the Bank 
of Japan, which has advanced money at a low 
rate of interest to silk merchants in order to 
enable them to wait for an improvement in the 
market. Had not this step been taken by 
the Mippon Ginko, the silk merchants, says the 
Tokyo journal, might have been compelled 
to sell their goods at very low prices, but 
there would not now be such a vast quantity 
still on hand. Further, the foreign merchants, 
who were reluctant to purchase Japanese silk 
on account of the violent fluctuations of ex- 
change, had no resource but to fall back 
on Italian silk, in view of the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of Japanese holders. From these 
circumstances, our contemporary is doubtful 
whether the facility given to the silk mer- 
chants by the Bank of Japan has been beneficial 
either to the dealers themselves or to the 
financial world in general. As to the cardinal 
question whether this silk had better be sold 
within the year even at a low price, or whether 
it should be held over until next spring, the 
Keizai Zasshi is decidedly in favour of the 
former course. If there were any certainty 
of a rise of price next spring, it would be ad- 
visable to wait until then. But when there is 
no such certainty, it seems far wiser to sell now 
than torun the risk of losing a large sum of 
interest during the interval. How to sell with- 
out bringing down the price to a disastrous 
figure is left to the discretion of the merchants 
concerned, 


ae 

The Fijé Shimpo is of the same opinion. It 
agrees with the Ae‘za? Zasshi in thinking it ex- 
tremely impolitic to hold on until next spring. 
The Japanese silk merchants are advised to sell 
by all means within the year. But in selling 
they ought to preserve their combination in such 
a manner that competition among them may 
not reduce the price to a ruinous point. There 
seem to be some persons who even propose that 
the Bank of Japan should raise the rate of 
interest on the money advanced to the silk mer- 
chants, so as to force them to sell their goods. 
But our contemporary regards such a proposal 
as rash and calculated to involve serious trouble. 

. 
ae 

The Koku-Hon and the Hochi Shimbun, 
writing on the prospects of foreign trade in 
general, seem to take a similar view of the 
situation, for they base their calculations on the 
supposition that the silk now remaining unsold 
will be disposed of within the year. Indeed the 
former journal explicitly advises a speedy dis- 
posal of the store now lying in Yokohama. 


THE JAPANESE SEAMENS’ AID SOCIETY. 
Tur Nippon Kai-in Ekisei Kai (the Japanese Sea- 
men's Aid Society) was formed in Tokyo in 1880 
by benevolent persons who were desirous of bene- 
fiting both masters and sailors by assisting the 
latter to live more reputably when on shore, and 
also to render assistance to those who met with 
accidents or were sick. In June of the follow- 
ing year when the Russian man-of-war Vakimof’, 
one of the Siberian Squadron, was at Yokohama, 
Vice-Admiral Nazimoff, hearing of this society, 
took great interest in it and collected from 
his officers and contributed himself the sum of 
yen 1,000 in all, which he presented to the so- 
ciety through Viscount Enomoto, Vice-Admiral 
in the Imperial Japanese Navy. Since that time 
the position of the society has been gradual- 








ly improving, the subscribers have from 
time to time become more numerous, and 
the funds have considerably increased. In 


1882, asthe first step, a Sailors’ Home, was built 
at Shinagawa, and in due course opened, and 
aceupied according to the objects contemplated. 
The result proved highly satisfactory, and 
branches of the society and homes were opened 


in the ports of Yokohama, Kobe, Hakodate: 
aki, and Osaka, which have proved cf 
great benefit to masters and sailors alike. This 

happy result was brought about by the libera 
support received from the public, and especia'ly 
the kind assistance of foreigners, which the Japa- 
nese promoters declare that they appreciate very 
highly. They promise, too, always to remem- 
ber with great gratitude the kindly action of the 
officers of the Vakimoff. 








ENTERTAINMENT OF A FOREIGN GUEST. 
At the Koyo Kwan, Tokyo, a banquet was given 
the otherevening by the Medical Society of Tokyo 
to Professor Benjamin Howard, M.D., of Lon- 
don. In giving the toast of the evening, Dr. Taka- 
ki, F.R.C.S., said that since the lecture of Dr. 
Howard before the Society a few months since, 
he had been fortunate enough to prove on more 
than one occasion the value of Dr. Howards 
recent discovery as then explained tothem. He 
was sure that itwas a permanent addition to our 
means of saving human life, and they were 
there to express their appreciation and gratitude 
in having had the privilege of receiving an 
account of it from Dr. Howard's own lips. 
Amongst the guests who filled the large Hall 
were various nationalities, including the Sur- 
geons-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, the 
Charity and County Hospitals, Dr. Whitney, of 
the United States Legation, and all the Japa- 
nese physicians in Tokyo having English or 
American degrees. A dramatic entertainment 
in the best style, for which this Club is so 
famous, closed a reunion of a most cordial and 
enthusiastic character. 


THE IMPERIAL VISIT TO COUNT OYAMA’S RESI- 
DENCE. 
On Saturday last His Majesty the Emperor paid 
a visit to the residence of Count Oyama, which 
is situated at Aoyama, close to the grounds of 
the old Kaitakushi. The house is a handsome 
brick building in modern castellated style, its 
tower being quite a feature in the landscape 
when approached from the north or west. The 
grounds, which are laid out in formal European 
fashion, were bright with chrysanthemums. An 
entertainment was prepared for His Majesty 
and the Empress in the shape of the Vo drama, 
a fine special stage being set up in the grounds 
for the occasion, On Monday, as already 
stated, the Countess invited a number of the 
European residents of the Capital to an At 
Home, when the performance was repeated. 
Needless to say, the dresses of the actors were 
magnificent, and, as many even of the older 
residents had hitherto had no opportunity of 
seeing the Wo in all its glory, the Countess’s 
hospitality was highly appreciated. 








THE CEREMONIAL OPENING OF THE DIET. 
Tuexe seems to be very little doubt that the 
ceremonial opening of the Diet will take place 
on the 28th instant. No official announcement 
to that effect has been made, but the best in- 
formed among the vernacular newspapers speak 
of the date as virtually fixed. The Diet will of 
course meet on the 25th as ordered by Imperial 
Rescript, but until the President and Vice- 
President of the Lower House have been elected 
by the members and nominated by the Emperor, 
the various arrangements for his Majesty's re- 
ception cannot be made. The choice of three 
candidates for each of these posts will probably 
be concluded on the 25th, and from among the 
three the Emperor will make his selection and 
announce it in the Ofictal Gase/te of the 26th, 
or perhaps in an extra issue of the 25th. The 
26th and 27th would then be devoted to making 
preparations for the opening ceremony, We are 
not yet definitely informed whether the day will 
be a general holiday, but public expectation is 
that it will, and that Tokyo will don a gala garb 
even more sumptuous than that assumed by it 
on the celebrated rith of February, 1889. As 
yet. however, indications of wide rejoicing have 
|not become apparent, and there is just a pos- 
sibility that in consideration of the distress in 
the money market the Authorities may discoun- 
tenance any expensive display. The programme 
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of the opening ceremony is given as follows in 
the Oficial Gazette though, as we have said, the 
date is not named :— 


At ro o'clock in the forenoon the members will 
assemble in both Houses. ‘There will also be 
present the Princes of the Blood, personages hold- 
ing Grand Orders of Merit, the Minister President 
of State, the President of the Privy Council 
Ministers of State, Officials entitled to be 
as Ministers of State, the Lord Chamberlain, the 

















Vice-President of the Privy Council, the Privy 

Councillors, the Commander of the Imperial 

Guards and the Members of the Imperial Suite. 
At half past ten the Eniperor will leave the 


Palace and proceed to the Diet. His Majesty will 
be accompanied by the above named Sanretsu in 
(ie. the persons named in the preceding section 
with the exception of the Members of the Diet). 

‘The road will be lined with troops. 

The Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chief Secre 
aries, and members of the two Houses will be 
marshalled inside the gates to receive his Majesty. 

The President of the House of Peers will lead 
Uhe Emperor to the Waiting Ro: 

After his Majesty has entered the Waiting 
Room, the members’ of the two Houses will take 
their places according to instructions from their 
respective Presidents. 

The Lord Chambeuain will inform his Majesty 
when all is ready, and the Emperor, led by the 
Lord Chamberlain and accompanied by the bear- 
ers of the Impetial Insignia, by the Princes of the 
Blood, and by the Officials in Waiting, will proceed 
to the Upper Chamber. 

When his Majesty t 
salutation will he made. 

His Majesty, standing, will receive the Imperial 
Message from the Minister President of State. 

His Majesty will read the Imperial Message. 

ional salute will be fired, 

clusion of the Message, the Presidents 
nd members of the Houses will make av obeisance. 
The President of the House of Peers will approach 
His Majesty, receive the Imperial Message and 
returit tohis place. Led by the Lord Chamberlain, 
and accompanied by the Princes of the Blood and 
the Officials in Waiting, his Majesty will retire, 

The Emperor will leave the Diet. ‘Che Presid 
ents, Vice Presidents, Chie! Sectetaries and Sec. 
retaries of both Houses will bow hi: 
‘The Band will play the National Authem, 

The following will be entitled to be present 
at the opening ceremony: 

ri nv Representatives and staffs of Fo. 
reign tions, All persons of shiunin and 
chokunin vank in the capital, and all wearers of 
First Class Orders. 

Local Governors and Prefects. 

Commanders of Garrisons. Commanders of Dis- 

Chiefs of Admiralty Offices. Military and 

Commanding Officers. 

Procurators of High Courts. 
ng of the Fako-no ma and Kinkei-no ma, who 
are present kyo. Foreign employés 
with chokunin. Japanese _and Foreigners having 
‘Third Class or Higher Decorations. A. certain 
number of sonia officials of Third Class and 
upwards. 
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It will be seen that the details of this ceremony, 
though officially published now for the first time, 
were foretold very accurately by the vernacular 
press several days ago. From the numbers of 
persons included on the list of those who will 
have the privilege of being present, it is evident 
that the capacity of the House of Peers, where 
the ceremonial is to take place, will be pretty 
well tested, and that outsiders can have very 
litle hope of witnessing this memorable event 
in Japanese history 





DEATH OF TSENG KUO-CHUAN. 
Tue following sketch of the services of Tséng 
Kuo-chiian, telegraphic intelligence of whose 
death we published last week, appears in the 
N.C. Daily News of the 14th inst, “News 
was received by telegraph from Nanking 
yesterday of the death there at 2 p.m. of 
His Excellency Tséng Kuo-chiian, Viceroy 
at Nanking, brother of the late Tséng Kuo- 
fan, and uncle of the late Marquis Tséng 
Chi-tsé. Tséng Kuo-chiian was a Hunan 
man, and has had a most successful career. 
He was given the title of the third degree of 
nobility for successes against the Taiping rebels. 
He was appointed Judicial Commissioner in 
Chékiang in February, 1862, and Governor of 
the province in 1863, Governor of Shansi in 
1865, of Hupeh in 1867, and of Shansi again 
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in 1876. He was made Director-General of 
the Yellow River in March, 1875, and Viceroy 
of Shensi and Kansuh in February, 1881, re- 
tiring in ill health in October of the same 
year. In May, 1882, he was appointed Act- 
ing Viceroy of the Two Kuang, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1884, to the post in which he has died 
of Viceroy of the Two Kiang. In him China 
has lost one of the most prominent of her high 
officials, a mandarin of unblemished honour and 
integrity and sterling worth. He was about 
seventy years of age.” 








COUNT INOUYE. 

Rererrtnc to Count Inouye, the Wipponsays:— 
“The Count has lived a quiet retired life since 
his resignation, but Society does not lose sight 
of him, and now annoyed by rumours of his 
privately taking part in the organization of a 
new political party, he thinks of going back to his 
province, where he will be able to passhis hours in 
undisturbed retirement, We learn that in a re- 
cent conversation with some person he remark- 
ed in his usual joking tone:—‘I am going to 
live far out of the bustle of the world. Looking 
back on any career, I find that I am carrying 
all the failures of the Meiji Government put to- 
gether on my shoulders. It is I who failed in 
the revision of the treaties; it is I who failed in 
the management of the financial affairs; it is I 
who introduced the principle of Westernizing ; 
itis 1 who began the task of codifying the laws, 
and besides I am credited with many other 
failures made by other persons. At any rate, 
whatever failures the Meiji Government sustain- 
ed I have been always connected with them, 
But it is one consolation to me as a man that I 
have all the nation’s failures of a grave nature 
on my back.’ In truth Count Inouye is a man 
among men.” 








THE CABINETS SECRET SERVICE FUND. 


-| Tur Choya Shimbun has a curious and very 


incredible note about the secret service fund of 
the Cabinet. It asserts that this money being 
entirely beyond the purview of the Board of 
Audit, the amount appropriated has often 
proved too large, so that sums have been left 
over from year to year until they now aggregate 
about three hundred thousand yen. Concern- 
ing the disposal of this surplus the Cabinet is 
perplexed. Some Ministers are in favour of 
employing it to defray party expenses, but 
others object to that course. Such is the 
Choya’s story, but to us it sounds quite un- 
worthy of credence. The idea of a surplus re- 
maining year after year is in itself highly im- 
probable, and the story that certain Ministers 
advocate applying the fund to party purposes 
would be less difficult to believe if there was any 
Government party to have its expenses paid. 





GOLD AND SILVER RaTIOs. 
Tu Official Gasetie gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the sth 
instant, as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 














Gold Coin. Pound Sterling 
(Per yen 120) Per a 
Days Silver Yen, 
roth 121.500... 
rith 121,000... 
YOK ceesecseeressens 120.800 
a3th 120 860 sss 
rgth + 120.800 sssssesie 
asth 120.800 
Averages ...... 121.000 .. .. 5.9798 


The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yen 2.140 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling an increase in value of yen 
0.0825 as compared with the previous week. 


THEN AND Now. 


Here is a suggestive editorial from the Nippon : 
—“The editors of foreign newspapers know 





very little about the state of affairs in Japan. 
The Worth China Herald, ina recent issue, 


Or 


said that the Japanese are very keen about imi- 
tating foreign fashions, deeming that the customs 
of foreigners and foreigners themselves are 
superior to Japanese customs aud Japanese 
people. What sortof falsehood is this? It may 
have had some truth several years ago when 
Western ways were in vogue, but no Japanese 
now-a-days regards foreigners as men of high 
grade (yulo naru jimbutsu). The Shanghai 
paper further says:—‘As long as this is the 
case—fe. as long as the Japanese considers the 
foreigner a superior being—it is unreasonable 
to imagine that he feels really insulted by ex- 
traterritoriality, or will be really aggrieved if he 
does not get the treaties with foreign Powers 
revised on the basis of equal rights. It seems 
certain that the demand for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality is not a popular demand ;it may be 
very reasonably doubted whether the people, as 
a whole, want to have the country thrown open 
to foreigners; even if with that concession, 
they buy the withdrawal of consular jurisdiction.’ 
This is a great mistake. We do not know 
how it may be with people like those of India, 
Egypt and so forth, but there is no self-respect- 
ing nation in this nineteenth century that does 
not feel the disgrace of its country and resent 
wrong done to it by foreigners. Nothing could 
be falser than to say that the whole of the people 
of Japan does not desire to have the Treaties 
revised on a footing of equality, Even the Pro- 
gressionists (Kaishén-to), who claimed that an 
equal treaty could not be achieved, are only too 
anxious to obtain such a treaty.” Finally, the 
North Chinese Herald writes:—The’ Diet 
meets in a month, and then perhaps we shall 
get at what the real feeling of the country is; 
we say, perhaps, because the people generally 
did not take much interest in the election of 
members of the Diet, and their members may 
not, at first, represent them accurately, But the 
Diet will be a splendid means of political 
education, and it will not be long before the 
electors do take an interest in their parliament, 
and then we shall know what their real wishes 
as to treaty revision are.” On what grounds 
does the Shanghai journal assert that the Japa- 
nese did not take much interest in the elections? 
For our part, we believe that the first Diet will 
be thoroughly competent to express the desire 
of the nation in respect of Treaty Revision, and 
we trust that foreigners will atiend to and res- 
pect its verdict, What reason exists for await- 
ing the decision of a future Diet?” 





CHESS IN YOKOHAMA. 
Ir is a pleasant surprise to lean thatthe Yoko- 
hama Chess Club, just organised, numbers as 
many as thirty members. That there are many 
people in the Settlement who entertain more or 
less affection for the noble game was never 
doubtfal, but we scarcely hoped that so strong 
amuster would be made at the outset. Mr. 
Griffin, with whom, we believe, the idea origin- 
ated, and who certainly took the most active 
part in arranging the preliminaries and securing 
c6-operation, is to be thanked and congratulated. 
The Club is fortunate in having had a room 
placed at its disposal at 179, Bluff, by Mr. Hin- 
ton, himself a devoted chess player. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s chess library, too, isa donation of no small 
value, comprising, as it does, pretty nearly all 
the volumes of any service or note that have 
been devoted to the development of the game. 
Mr. Taylor used for many years to furnish the 
chess problems which appeared in the Fapan 
Mail. His knowledge of the game must be 
large. We trust that many parties worthy of 
public record will be played at the Club, and 
we shall be glad te give place in this journal 
either to the moves actually made or to diagrams 
of interesting positions. 
* 
as 

We learn that in a few days nearly 50 mem- 
bers have been enrolled, and that the committee, 
after consulting the convenience of members, 
have decided that the meetings of the Club 
shall be held alternately in the Seulement and 
on the Bluff. All residents wishing to be- 
come members would do well to communicate 
at once with the Secretary, Mr. Balk—either 
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at his office, No. 256, Settlement, or at the 
Club Hotel, any evening between the hours 
of 5 and rr. We prophesy a long and flourish- 
ing career for the Club; it has the honour of 
being the first institution of the kind in Japan 
among foreigners, although societies for the 
study and practice of shogi have, we believe, 
been in vogue among our Japanese friends from 
time immemorial, 








POPULATION STATISTICS. 
Tur Tokyo Koron gives extracts from statistical 
tables compiled by the Department of Home 
Affairs. We quote the following principal 
figures -— 

To THE 3rsT DAY OF DrcEMBER, 1889, 
Number of dwelling houses in Japan... 7,840,872 


Population —20,246,336 males 7 
19,825,084 females . 40,072,020 
Nobles (Heads of families, 




















593) sees ees 3,825, 
Shizoku (Heads of families 
ABOGIL) veccsscseersssteeree 1993/6387 





Commons (Heads of fami 
Ties 7,736,764) s+. se-+0+++.38,074,558 
Iicrease of houses over 1888 
Increase af population over 1888. 
Married couples TAAS119 
Unmarcied males 12,801,217 





3,846 
464,780 














Unmarried females ......12,383,565 ) 751815782 
Births, males ..... 617,863 
Births, females. 502.047 { THO9I9LO, 





413,926 
394,753 


Deaths, males 
Deaths, females... 





808,680 

















Suill_born births . see 85,251 
Marriages..csscsesssseesseees 340,445 
Divorces setcescssccsee 107,478 
Population of Tokyo . 1,138,546 
Living abroad... 15,711 





The Koron remarks that, according to these 
figures, the number of females at the end of 
1889 was less than the number of males by 
420,650, and referring to their respective ages it 
is found that from 1 to 56 years males outnum- 
ber females ; from 57 to 59 years females out- 
number males; at 60 years males are in the 
majority, and from 61 to 109 females again out- 
number males. Finally, above 87 years, females 
are more than double the males in number. 
ENEMIES OF THE CABINET IN THE UPPER HOUSE. 
Ir is hinted by the Hoch Shimbun that certain 
members of the House of Peers intend to agitate 
for a change of Cabinet with the intention of 
themselves obtaining portfolios in the new Mi- 
nistry, Our contemporary does not find this 
strange, seeing that sevéral members of the 
Upper House have records qualifying them to 
occupy seats in the Cabinet. Neither does the 
Hochi doubt that even in the Lower House there 
may be men entertaining similar projects, but 
it expresses a strong opinion against anything of 
the kind. The proper business of the Diet at 
first, we are told, is to place the Legislature on 
a sound footing, leaving to outsiders the task of 
attacking the Executive in newspapers, speeches 
and petitions. To seek to overturn the Cabi- 
net merely for the sake of wresting the execu- 
tive power from it, would be to forget the true 
functions of the Diet and to convert the Legis- 
lative into a weapon for destroying instead of 
assisting the Executive—a proceeding very in- 
consistent with the programme of bringing about 
government by party. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERALS. 
Tie Committee of the Constitutional Liberals 
(Rikken Féyu-to)hasheld an extraordinary meet- 
ing and formulated a very extensive programme 
of political procedure, the details of which are 
given in the Fiyn Shimbun. Adopting the 
Classification of our contemporary, which we 
presume, is that of the party itself, we translate 
the programme as follows :— 
TREATY REVISION. 


1. To urge the abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction 

Vo determine by provisions of law the limits within 
residence, cabotage, the ownership of land, 

ways, and tradal undertainys should be «l- 








lowed, and similarly to regulate all privileges and abulitions | 


con Feigners. 
3. To urge the recovery of tariff autonomy. 
‘4. Lo move that all treaties relating to trade shall be 
concluded with the concurrence of the Diet. 
REFORM OF TAXATION. 


1. Reduction of the Land Tax; namely, to amend the 
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first article of the Land Tax Regulations so that a general 
reduction of one half ver cent. shall be made in the tax. 

2. Reform of the Income ax Law; namely to change the 
ptesent systen: of determining incomes by piofits (»yesi-fc) 
to the system of determining them by manner of living 
(hini-ho), all objecti ised against the manner of as 
sessment to Le decided in the Courts of Law. 

3.,To make the Income Tax a class tax; namely, to 
divide tax-payers into a large number uf classes, the liability 
of which shall be differently assessed. 

REFORM OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 

1. To reform the Administrative system with the view 
of increasing the business facilities of Departments and 
Bureaux. ; 

2.- To change the system of salaries by classes into sala- 
ries iny offices. 

3. To abolish the Retired List 

REFORM OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

1, To place the Imperial University and all the Govern- 
ment Schocls on an independent footing. 

2. To abolish the Upper Middle Schools, and add Upper 
Sections to the Ordinary Middle Schools. 

3. To abolish the system of granting subsidies to Pri- 
vate Schools, 

REFORM OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LAW COURTS. 

1, To abandon the collegiate courts provided by the Law 
of the Constitution of the Courts of Justice, promulgated 
in the 23rd year of Meiji, and to substitute Courts presided 
over by one Judge. 

2. Toreduce the number of Judges 
Law for Collegiate Courts of Appeal 
Supreme Court. 

REFORM OF ALL THE REGULATIONS RELATING TO PUB- 
LIC MEETING, NEWSPAPERS, AND PUBLICATIONS. 

1. To reform the Public Meeting and Political Party 
Regulations ; namely, to make the Regulations inapplicable 
to all meetings or asscciations of a nun-political character. 

2, To relax the provisions relating te promoters and 
members of parties. 

3. To permit open air meetings. 

4. To ref.rm Article 11 of the Present Regulations and 
rescind Article 28. 

5. To reform the Newspaper Regulations; namely, to 
permit the editor and publisher to be represented by one 
individual. 

6. To abolish sect joney. 

7. To make the provisions of Art. 11 of the present Re- 
gulations less stringent, in the sense of permitting the pub- 
lication of official documents and memorials not made 
public in the ordinary course. 

8. To do away with interdiction or suspension of pub- 
lication and with confiscation of printed ‘matter. 

‘9. To rescind Article 17 of the present Regulations. 

10, To amend the Publication Regulations; namel; 
while still enforcing the Regulations in the case of books 
pictures printed for public sale, to repeal them in respect 
‘of documents printed for private circulation. 

11, To grant freedom in respect of the publication of 
official documents and imemorials not made public in the 
ordinary course. 

12, To tescind Article 20 of the present Regulations. 

13. To abolish all personal penalties for violations of the 
Public Meeting and Publication Regulations. 

14. To abolish the Peace Preservation Regulations. 

REFORM OF THE LAW OF ELECTIONS. 

1, To make each (ity and Prefecture an electoral district, 
as far as possible. 

2. To give tu every hundred and twenty thousand of the 
population the right to return one member. 

3. To make the qualifications of an elector that he should 
be at least twenty years of age, and that he should pay 
direct nati snal taxes to the amount of five ver annually 

4. To reduce the eligible age of candidates for election 
to 25. 

‘s. To forbid officials, other than members of the Cabinet, 
to hold office simultaneously with being nembe:s of Par- 
liament. 

6. To rescind clauses 4, 5. and6 of the 14th Article of the 
Law of Elections, 

REFORM OF THE LAW OF 1HE HOUSES. 


1. To reform the Law of the Houses so as to strengthen 
the prerogatives of members. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


1, To postpone the date of operation of the Local Gu- 
vernment system for Cities, Frefectures, and Distriets, with 
the object of amending it. 

CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 


1. To place the control of Government Property on a 
firmer footing 

REFORM OF THE SYSTEM OF OFFICIAL PROTECTION. 
. To correct the evil custom of granting subsidies to 
private enterprises. 


Appended to this very comprehensive pro- 
gramme is a statement that the various items 
were decided by an extraordinary meeting of 
the Committee of the Party, and that they will 
be embodied in measures to be submitted to 
the Diet. It is also explained that the pro- 
gramme is couched in very general terms, but 
that fuller particulars will be given when it is 
proposed to bring up the various subjects for 
parliamentary deliberation. It seems to us 
that several of the contemplated changes have a 
very infinitesimal chance of obtaining general 
support in the Diet. At all events to discuss 
them now would be labour lost. Some of ue, 
too, are very perplexing ; for example, the pro- 
posal that cflicial documents and memorials not 
of a public character should nevertheless he 
allowed to receive publication. We confess 
that we do not know exactly what this means, 

















rovided by thesame 
Pind the Colleyiate 









































unless, indeed, the Committee of the Constitu- 


tional Liberals intend to lay down the strange 
doctrine that there shall be no such thing as 
privacy in respect of official documents, and 
that even though they are uot published by the 
oflice concerned, any journalist may insert them 
in his columns if only he can succeed in getting 
access to them 

















A NEW JOURNAL. 


Axotuer journal has been added to the num- 
ber of the Tokyo dailies. In some respects it 
promises to be a paper of great importance, 
being under the patronage and direction of 
men who occupy high positions in society, and 
are deservedly respected for their abilily and 
integrity. Mr. Kawabata Sanebumi, younger 
brother of Prince Sanjo, and an ex-Senator, and 
Mr. K6 Kod6 are said to have taken a leading 
partin starting the journal,and the public under- 
stands it to be the representative of a not 
inconsiderable section of the House of Peers who 
are well disposed to the present Cabinet. The 
name chosen for the paper is Kokka Shim- 
bun (National Flower) ; a pretty title enough 
and appropriate in respect of the journal's 
noble (Kazoku) supporters, but inasmuch as 
the term Koka has already been appropriated 
by the Ar/ Magazine we doubt whether a more 
distinctive appellation: would not have been 
wiser, The chief editor is Mr. Tatsumi, for- 
merly connected with the A’/ppon-jin, and one 
of the leading spirits in the politico-religious 
association called by the sonorous name of 
Son-néd Hoé-butsu Dardo-dan (grand associa- 
lion of sovereign-reverencing Buddhism-pre- 
serving politicians.) We should not have 
imagined that Mr. Tatsumi is eminently quali- 
fied for the post of editor-in-chief, but it ap- 
pears that he is to have the assistance of Mr. 
Miyake, also connected with the Nippon-yrn, a 
writer of very considerable capacity. There 
are rumours, however, that the latter gentleman 
has already experienced some friction in his 
relations with the promoters of the journal, and 
that his tenure of the post of assistant editor is 
not likely to be of long duration. Among the 
promoters the names of Mr. Kaneko, Chief 
Secretary of the House of Peers, and of Vis- 
count Tanaka, Superintendent of the Metro- 
politan Police, are generally mentioned. It is 
also stated that Mr. Fukuchi, the well-known 
Hterateur, is likely to assist in the editorial 
department. The first number of the paper 
appeared on the 17th inst. Its opening article, 
or declaration of policy, runs as follows :— 
“From ancient times until to-day a hundred and 
twenty-one dynasties of Sovereigns have sat upon 
the Throne of the Japanese Empire, and two 
thousand five hundred and fifty years have elap- 
sed. The cause of such long stability is to be 
sought in the benevolent relations that have exist- 
ed between rulers and ruled ; in the fact that their 
relative stations have been duly fixed, and in the 
prevalence of truth and justice. It has not been 
soin the West. There the genealogies of so- 
vereign and subject have been kept distinct, and 
in extreme cases the distinction has been ac- 
centuated by differences of race. The con- 
sequence has been unceasing wars and vicissi- 
tudes. There has been no long succession of 
dynasties ; no unbroken lapse of accumulated 
centuries. The advantage is all with Japan by 
comparison. But the tendency now-a-days in 
our country is to copy everything Occidental, 
and to despise Japanese character, Should this 
disposition become general, the closely allied 
rulers and ruled will come to regard one an- 
other with eyes of hostility as is the case in the 
West. The safety of the State is closely con- 
cerned in this forgetfulness of one’s own country 
and attachment to alien systems. The present 
month of the present year will see the establish- 
ment of constitutional government in Japan. 
According to the Constilution the executive 


























| power rests with the Emperor; the legislative 


power he shares with the Diet, which thus be- 
comes partaker in the responsibilities of go- 
vernment. If the two Houses of the Diet, the 
House of Peers and the House of Representa- 
tives, discharge their duties and fulfil their fune- 
tions, national peace and good order will result. 





Nothing is more to be desired than harmony 
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between these three factors, the Government, 
the Peers, and the Representatives. In Consti- 
tutional States of modern times, Governments 
fear diminution of their authority while the go- 
verned desire increase of their power. Rulers 
and ruled struggle for power, and it is the func- 
tion of the nebility to stand between them and 
harmonise their relations, even at the risk of 
suffering in times of trouble. The Govern- 
ment should treat politicians outside its circle 
with the utmost liberality, and these politicians, 
in their turn, should seek to exert a guiding 
and pacific influence on the bulk of the people, 
whose experience of administrative affairs is 
small. Thus will national tranquillity be 
assured, The purpose of the Kokka Shimbun 
is to discuss and criticise affairs of the day in 
such a manner as to instruct the nation at large. 
Its policy is to promote respect for the Imperial 
House, to foster good feeling between officials 
and non-officials, and to labour for the perpe- 
tuity of the Empire. We trust that the public 
will approve our motive and read our columns.” 


LAND HELD BY FOREIGNERS IN THE SETTLE- 

MENTS. 
As the tenure of land by foreigners in the set- 
tlements has become a question of public dis- 
cussion, the following editorial utterance of the 
Tokyo Koron will be read with interest: —" The 
fact that land within the Setlements has been 
leased to foreigners in perpetuity is perfectly 
plain according to the treaties, But the leases 
were not granted in the name of a Minister or 
a Consul. They bure the name of the fo- 
reigner to whom the land was assigned in per- 
petuity, and when other foreigners, coming 
subsequently, desired to obtain land for building 
purposes, they purchased from the original 
holders, so that transactions in land go on 
among foreigners in the Settlements just as 
among Japanese outside the Settlements. But 
of late disputes having arisen among foreigners 
with respect to the tenure of land, they applied 








to the Prefect—of Hyogo, doubtless—to have | * 


the title deeds altered. The Pretect, however, 
would not consent, and the dispute is still un- 
settled. On one side it is claimed that the 
intention of the Treaties is that land should be 
leased to foreigners in general, without distinc- 
tion of persons. On the other it is replied that 
though the leasing of land is undoubtedly pro- 
vided for in the Treaties, it is leased to the 
original lessees and all subsequent transactions 
connected with it must be managed by them, 
their heirs or their assignees.” 
"+ 

Probably some of our readers will be puzzled 
by this over-terse statement. The fact, as we 
understand it, is very simple. The Japanese 
Government, having granted one lease of a 
piece of land, in perpetuity, to a particular 
foreigner, declines to reissue the lease in the 
name of another foreigner, for the obvious 
reason that by doing so it would take upon 
itself the responsibility of guaranteeing the 
correctness of all previous transactions in res- 
pect of the land. If Jones, having become 
lessee in perpetuity of a lot, subsequently trans- 
fers it to Brown, Brown to Robinson, and Ro- 
binson to Atkins, then if the Government issued 
a new lease in Atkins’ name, it would at once 
become answerable for the legality of the trans- 
fers by Jones to Brown, by Brown to Robinson 
and by Robinson to Atkins. Such a proceeding 
on the part of the Japanese Authorities would be 
decidedly confiding. The absurdity of expect- 
ing it must be evident to the most superficial 
thinker. 


* 


wiiskey. 
Very interesting to whiskey drinkers is the 
following summary of a report recently com- 
piled by a Sclect Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed last July to consider 
whether, “on grounds of public health, it is 
desirable that certain classes of spirits, British 
and foreign, should be kept in bond for a 
definite period before they are allowed to pass 
into consumption, and to inquire into the system 
of blending British and foreign spirits in or 
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out of bond, and into the propriety of applying 
the Sale of Foods and Drugs Act and the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act to the case of British and 
foreign spirits, and mixtures of British and 
foreign spirits, and also into the sale of ether as 
an intoxicant”:— 


There are three kinds of spirits manufactured in 
Great Britain which are called after the stills in which 
they are made ‘There is, first of all,“ pet-still” which 
is invariably made from malt or from a mixture of 
malt and grain, Genuine Scotch or Irish whisky is 
‘ yot-stiil’ spirit which has been allowed to mellow. 
Next, there is what is known as patent still spr 
The patent still is so perfect a piece of apparatus that 
it will extract spirit from almost any substance which 
contains sugar—from molasses, rice, and potatoes, for 
example. ‘The distillate when purified is a simple 
plain spirit—in other words, a mixture of alcohol and 























water. his spirit, when passed through the rectifier’s 
still, becomes ‘rectified spirit"—the third kind 
of spirit’ manufactured in this country. It con- 
sists very largely of pure alcohol, and is used 
for the making of perfumes, gins, liqueurs, and 
British brandy, — Lhe quantity of spirits manufactured 
in the United Kingdom during the year ending 31st 





March, 180, amounts to no less than forty-one mil- 
lion gallons. Of this, sixteen million gallons were 
made in pot stilis, and’ twenty-five gallons in patent 
stills. Something like a million quarters of malt and 
unmalted grain respectively ate used in the course of 
a year; together with varying quanti of sugar, 
molasses, rice, aud jawaree, In a hundred distilleries 
malt alone is used; forty.two use malt and mixed 
grain; five use sugar and molasses; while four use 
Sugar, molasses, and rice, It would seem that the 
larger proportion of British-made spirit comes from 
malt and grain; though, in the result, patent-still 
spirit preponderates. 

The forty-oue million gallons of spirit made in the 
United Kingdom last yea: was for the most part used 
in thi3 country. Nearly three-fourths of it (namely, 
28,000,000 gallons) were drunk as a beverage; six 
million gallous were put into bond ; a million and a half 
were used for purposes of methylation; two m 
and a half are accounted for by natural waste, ma 
from evaporation; while something like three million 
yallons were exported. It will be observed that while 
only sixteen milion gallons of pot-still spirit (that 
genuine whisky) were made, the consumption of spirits 
during the year amounted to twenty-eight million. 
It may be tsken for granted that at least’ six million 
gallons of patent-stul spirit—a mixture of piain alcohol 

d water were—either blended with pot-still spirit and 
sold as whisky, or were sold in the original state as 
such. Another six million gallons were sent to the 
rectifiers, and after further distillation were made into 
gin and British brandy, ‘Thus is the total consump- 
tion—28,000,000 gallons—made up. 

It is clear, therefore, that much of the liquid sold as 
whisky has’ practically no claim to the title, Such 
liquid is unmatured and deficient in mellowness, and, 
sv far from being obtained from unfermented grai 
may be—and often is—prepared from molasses. It is 
clear that one-third at least of the total quantity of 
whisky sold is plain spirit. How far the ordinary 
whisky of the public-house conforms to the definition 
of the United States Pharmacoperia may be seen in 
the following extract from the evidence of Dr. Bell :— 

Have you made any attempt to obtain public-house 
spirits from fairs and other places where people con 
gregate together? We have not obtained any from 
fairs or races, because we did not know where to send 
for them; but we obtained samples from various towns, 
from the lowest part of those towns, where the lowest 
class of the working people would obtain their supplies 

* From England, [reland, and Scotland }—From Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Altogether we obtained 
fifty-one samples, and we subjected them to the usual 
qualitative test, and the results, so far as the parity of 
the spirit was concerned, were very satisfactory. 

“Did you drink any of it?—I tasted il. From our 
examination of the samples we came to the conclusion 
that of the fifty-one six consisted of pot-still spirit 
only ; thirty-eight mostly patent, and seven a mixture 
of nearly equal proportions of pot and patent still 
spirit. “lhe strengths were various, but with two 
exceptions the great bulk of the samples lay between 
15 and 25 under proof. 

Were you surprised to find that the spirits sold in 
low public-houses were so pure?—I was not aware 
that highly-rectified spirit was so generally used for 
whisky. 

“But you 
think one of 






































































are quite certain of it now ?—Certain. | 
the most important features of the result 
of the examination of these samples is that it affords 
evidence that an economic process is going on by 
which patent.stll spirit is gradually replacing the pot. 
still” 

The word “ pare,” it must be remembered, is used 
in its scientific sense. Absolute alcohel is perfectly 
pure from the point of view of the chemist ; but it by 
no means follows that absolute alcohol would ws a 
beverage make a wholesome substitute for a two-year- 
old-Scotch whisky. 








THE LAND TAX. 

We detailed, in a preceding issue, the nature 
of the three propositions said to be generally 
entertained among polilicians outside the Go- 


vernment with reference to the Jand tax. The 
Siyu Shimbun, Count Itagaki’s organ, states 
ihe case somewhat differently and with more 
precision. The first proposal, it says, is to leave 
the assessement as it is, and to reduce the tax 
all round from 2} per cent. to z per cent, The 
cond proposal is to undertake re-assessment 
ona minute scale with the object of reducing 
the taxable value of highly rated lands to the 
level of the low rated. The third scheme also 
depends upon accurate re-assessment, but dif- 
fers from the second in advocating that low 
rating should be raised and high rating low- 
ered so as to strike a general average. Accord- 
ing to the same journal, putting the third 
scheme into operation would mean an increase 
of taxation for the Prefectures of Yamaguchi, 
Fukuoka, Oita, Miyagi, Iwate, Aomori, Akita, 
Yamagata, Fukushima, Niigata, Toyama, and 
Nagano, and for the city of Kyoto. Among 
these, Yamaguchi would suffer most, its increase 
of land tax being estimated at three hundred 
thousand yen. Miyagi, Yamagata, and Akita 
would each have to pay about two hundred 
thousand yen more than they do now. The 
total addition to the revenue from these thirteen 
Prefectures and one City would be two million 
yen approximately. Nothing is said, however, 
with regard to the loss that would ensue from 
reducing the tax in the remaing twenty-nine 
Prefectures and three cities, We do not sup- 
pose fora moment that the Diet would be con- 
tent with the first proposal, inasmuch as one of 
the chief grounds for discontent at present is the 
unequal incidence of the land tax. Moreover, 
itis plain that if the revenue is to be cut down 
to the extent of eight million yew, as would be 
the case were the general rate reduced from 2} 
lo 2 per cent., a large portion of the deficiency 
would have to be met from other sources, and 
the Diet is not at all likely to contemplate that 
prospect contentedly. Re-assessment seems, 
therefore, to be inevitable, and if the Govern- 
ment has hitherto shrunk from the expense and 
delay involved in such a proceeding, Parliament 
will probably be equally reluctant, 














SECRET SERVICE FUNDS. 
One of the subjects into which people admitted 
for the first time to a share in the Government 
are naturally prone to enquire, is the manner of 
expending the funds appropriated for the secret 
service of the various Departments. It is evi- 
dent, however, that curiosity on this point can- 
not be satisfied. In all countries the necessity of 
such funds is recognised, and if Parliament in- 
sisted on being informed of the manner of their 
employment, the Government would have no 
course but to resign. ‘Thoughtful Japanese 
evidently appreciate this, for though some poli- 
ticians more prone to criticism than reflection, 
show a disposition to be inquisitive, the leading 
newspapers do not countenance it in any way. 
The latest utterance on the subject is to be 
found in the Hoché Shimbun. ‘ According to 
the estimates for the 22nd fiscal year,” says 
our contemporary, “the Secret Service Fund 
amounted in all to 290,900 yen. The largest 
share, 150,000 yen, was taken by the Home 
Department, the Cabinet coming next with 
74,000. The remaining 66,900 yen was divided 
between the other Departments in proportions 
varying from 40,000 to 1,500 yen. The esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year showed a reduction 
in this appropriation from 290,900 to 250,000 
yen, the share of the Home Office falling to 
130,000 yen, that of the Cabinet to 60,000 yen, 
and those of the remaining Departments being 
more or less dimished. As to the manner of 
expending this money we are not, of course, 
able to speak, but it may be conjectured that a 
portion was required in connection with popular 
agitation about Treaty Revision on the Japa- 
nese side and opposition on that of fo- 
reigners. Other purposes, also, involving all the 
Departments doubtless exist. It is plain that 
the amount of money expended for secret pur- 
poses must depend greatly on the peaceful 
and orderly condition of the country. Of 
late years, therefore, the aggregate outlay on 
this account has diminished, but since it is 
nevertheless necessary to be prepared for emer- 
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gencies, snfficient appropriations have to be 
made. Recently, when there was talk of a 
general combination of political parties to 
oppose the Government, the Authorities were 
obliged to spend considerable sums for the 
purpose of enquiring into the conditions of the 
movement. That crisis having been staved off, 
however, the use of a secret-service fund is now 
pretty well confined to the police, and it is pro- 
bable that, as rumour states, a surplus remains 
from the appropriation made on account of 
secret service in the current year’s estimates. 
If this be added to surpluses from previous 
years, the total would doubtless represent a 
considerable sum. No decision has been taken, 
we understand, with regard to the disposal of 
this surplus.” 








PRINCE SANJO ON POLITICAL PARTIES. 
Prince Sanyo, according to the Daido Shimbun, 
has expressed a very strong opinion about the 
political parties now growing mushroom-like in 
Japan. The Conservatives, who, contrary to 
expectation, have succeeded in organising them- 
selves into something like a compact body with 
a journal of their own, are said to have been 
very desirous of inducing Prince Sanjo to ac- 
cept the leadership of their party. Could they 
have attained this object, the event would have 
been one of the most important and significant 
in recent years. But Prince Sanjo’s reply, as 
quoted, be it observed, by a bitterly anti-Con- 
servative journal, was characteristic. He said 
that, in his opinion, political organizations are 
designed to correct abuses rather than to pro- 
mote national prosperity. If a new political 
party is formed, its founders are bound to indi 
cate some abuse as the raison d'étre of their 
association. In a word, political parties are 
medicine to remedy some social malady. If 
such parties are numerous, it must be concluded 
either that they have no solid basis or that a 
correspondingly large number of abuses exists, 
either of which conclusions is equally unwel- 
come, ‘Since times earlier than the Restora- 
tion,” the Prince is represented as having said, 
“T have had the cause of my country at heart, 
but [have not learned to be so foolish as to 
rashly set about applying remedies where no 
malady exists, The present condition of poli- 
tical parties suggests the idea that half a dozen 
doctors are disputing about the treatment of one 
disease, each advancing some peculiar system 
of his own but none succeeding in curing the 
malady. One good physician, if there be such, 
is quite sufficient. Why should my assistance 
be invoked in the matter.” Prince Sanjo seems 
to have spoken severely, but in truth, from the 
point of view of an old statesman like himself, 
all this political dust raised by men who rush 
along roads leading they do not distinctly know 
whither, must appear very frivolous and im- 
palpable. The time has not come for political 
parties to be really solid and responsible. It is, 
however, very close at hand. 





JAPAN’S AND KOREA. 
Tue Fifi Shimpo writes of Japan and Korea 
as follows :—* Among the diplomatic affairs of 
this country at present the difficult question of 
the revision of treaties is the most pressing, and 
next to it in importance may perhaps be placed 
the policy we should adopt towards Korea. In 
dealing with Eastern Pacific questions now- 
a-days, the eyes of all nations are turned towards 
Korea, not merely because it constitutes the 
heart of such questions, but also because its 
condition shows signs of internal disquietude. 
Should anything happen in that country, the 
foreign Powers might easily find themselves 
involved in the matter, and a serious disturbance 
might result. As we are so intimately con- 
nected with Korea, all the circumstances of that 
country possess deep concern for us, and our 
Korean policy should receive our best attention. 
Our Government seem to have realized this for 
many years, It was rumoured some years ago 
that the sudden trip then made by Count Ito 
and Count Saigo to Viadivostock, vid the Korean 
Coast, had much to do with the Korean ques- 
tion. Since Count Aoki accepted the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, he has been busily engaged 
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in investigating the question of Treaty Revision, 
and has probably taken no step with regard to 
Korean affairs. Butnow the sudden despatch of 
Mr. Kawakami, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Commerce of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
to Korea may be regarded as indicating the at- 
tention paid by the Government to our trade with 
Korea. Itisrumoured that, according tothe report 
of Mr. Kawakami, some diplomatic step may be 
taken in respect of ourrelations with Korea.” The 
same paper reports that during the three months 
from April to June of the present year, trade in 
Korea showed an exceedingly favourable aspect. 
The customs duties collected in the three ports 
of Jinsen, Fusan, and Gensan amounted to 
thrée times that collected during the same period 
last year, as is shown in the following table :— 




















Apt, May, aso Avail, May, ann 
- ‘Jose, 1890. Jowe, 18h. 
Jinsen ... « $80,932.64 ...... 30,792.78 
Busan... 51-870.70 vise 9,617.99 
Gensan + B2TOZTQ coesee 144240.72 
154,910.52 54,660.48 





“ QuIDNUNC.” 
WE note with pleasure from the last number of 
the North China Herald that “Quidnunc” has 
acceded to the wish informally expressed by 
several of his readers, and resumed his ex- 
tremely interesting notes. His contribution on 
this occasion is mainly devoted to the memory 
of one of Her Majesty’s Colonial officials, who 
died a short while since just as the steamer on 
which he was a passenger was entering Yoko- 
hama harbour. Few will need to be told that 
we refer to Mr. Alfred Lister, the gentleman 
who, in his capacity of Postmaster-General in 
the Hongkong Government, was the object of 
so much wild criticism and abuse whenever 
an error of judgment on the part of the Hong- 
kong Post Office or some untoward circum- 
stance delayed the outward mails a day or two. 
The remembrance of the prevailing tenor of the 
references to him in certain journals here will 
certainly not detract from the pleasure of read- 
ing the following graceful tribute from the pen 
of one who knew him well. We quote the 
passage in its entirety, as by so doing a little 
may be done to gain local support for the laud- 
able object touched upon in the concluding 
paragraph. The burden of life pressed heavily 
on Alfred Lister; “ too heavily for his shattered 
health and enfeebled frame, and though he bore 
it bravely, with never a murmur, his friends 
knew how overweighted he was. He served, I 
think, in every post open to him in Hongkong, 
with the exception of the administratorship, 
during the five and twenty years he was there. 
He was most successful, perhaps, at the magis- 
tracy, where his moderation and common-sense 
won for him a reputation in striking contrast to 
the failures which have commonly attended the 
elevations to the Bench in Hongkong. In other 
posts he left the impress of his earnest and 
conscientious endeavour, but in none of them 
can he be said to have been distinguished. He 
lacked, indeed, the force of character which 
marks a man out from his fellows. His were 
not the qualities which tell in life’s feverish 
struggle. I prefer to remember him in his too 
brief hours of leisure, when on some happy 
holiday we climbed together the ridge that hides 
the valley of the Pat Henng to spend a long 
day among its bosky recesses. He could 
maintain an easy mellifluous flow of conversa 
tion, picking his words delicately and almost 
pedantically, and his views, if not broad, wert 
generally just. He talked best, T think, of 
books, for he had read widely in the English 
classics, and there was real literary insight in 
his criticisms. In his younger days ke ued to 
contribute to the China Review, and his articles, 
if slight, were distinguished by a style at once 
pure and polished. His essay on Chinese 
Tones is a good example of the superiority of 
his manner to his matter. He occasionally 
wrote poetry, which seldom rose above the level 
of mere versification, but was invariably grace- 
ful and correct. To everything he undertook 
he brought illimitable patience and carefulne: 











to bear, and so far as these could command) 


success he achieved it, But it was in the 
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qualities of heart rather than of head that he 
excelled. Like his old friend Mr. Stewart, Le 
was naturally of a retiring disposition, and h 
was compelled by circumstances to a life of s 
denying seclusion. It is no wonder that bis 
friends were few, but it is difficult to understand 
the bitter hostility which in spite of his upright 
and unassuming character he undoubtediy 
aroused. For indeed his was a beautiful nature; 
sympathetic, almost feminine in its tenderness, 
resolute and even stern where a principle was 
involved, he led constantly the ‘gentle life.’ 
His death only serves to throw into brighter and 
clearer relief how bravely he lived. A certain 
hostile critic was used to style him “ saintly ” in 
contempt. He sees now the term was mis- 
applied. May l add here that this heroic soul 
died as he lived in poverty. His entire estate 
realised about £500, and he leaves several invalid 
relatives who have looked to him for support 
during these many years, but who are now prac- 
tically destitute. In a memorandum appended 
to his will he asks in simple faith that these 
should be cared for by his friends. Jn ¢e 
speravi, Domine, nec me confundas in cternum. 
A fund has been opened and subscriptions may 
be sent to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
forthe benefitof his childrenand dependents. The 
opportunity will not be lost by any who prize the 
memory of the just man, or who not willingly al 
low death to frustrate the intentions of the good. 














CouNT I10. 

A soyourner at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, 
whose identity is carefully concealed, has had 
an interesting interview with Count Ito. The 
Nichi Nicht Shimbun reports it, and we are 
inclined to think that the story may be accepted 
as true. Referring to his appointment as Pre- 
sident of the House of Peers, Count Ito ex- 
plained that he had consented to take the post 
in deference to repeated expressions of the Im- 
perial wish, but that he did net intend to occupy 
it fora period longer than the first session of 
the Diet, It appears that his Excellency is 
desirous of going to China. During his visit 
to Peking and Tientsin in 1885, he made the 
acquaintance of many leading Chinese officials, 
especially of Viceroy Li, with whom he con- 
tracted a very close friendship. Ever since 
then the Viceroy and the Count have been 
constant correspondents, and Count Ito is anxi- 
ous to renew an intercourse which, apart from 
its pleasurable aspects, may not be without use- 
ful results for the best interests of the Orient. 
At the conclusion of the Diet’s first session the 
Count contemplates accepting the position of 
Zenken-Daijin, a term for which no correspond- 
ingly terse English equivalent exists, but which 
may be translated Plenipotentiary-in-Chiet. 
‘There is certainly ample scope for the exercise 
of Count Ito's great abilities in the field indi. 

cated. The relations between Japan and China 
are of the first importance to the Orient, and 
their proper conduct demands more than ordi- 
nary tactand wisdom. Nothing is more essen- 
tial in a Plenipotentiary visiting China than that 
the Chinese should be assured of his influence 
athome, Count Ito's qualifications from this 
point of view would be unique. 














CURING CK 
Ong of the most remarkable conceptions of the 
time is that which suggesied the method now 
practised in parts of the United States jor re- 
forming criminals. Instead of attempting to 
appeal directly to the moral instincts of the sub- 
ject, the system depends upon influencing his 
muscles. “Ihe experiment is wied with men 
who have received “indeterminate sentences 

that is lo say, sentences fixing a maximum term 
cf imprisonment, bat not forbidding release 
within that term provided that au apparent cure 
has been effected. The scientific basis of the 
treatment adopted is thus described in a home 
journal :—" The grand moral characteristic of 
the criminal is his calious insensibility. Body 
and spirit are intimately related, and it is found 


NALS. 








s | sensibility 





| by thousands of observations that a callous in- 
is his grand physical characteristic 
too. The massage and Turkish baths, which 
play so large a part in the treatment adopted in 
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the Elmira Reformatory of New York, are in- 
tended to give health to the tissues, stimulate 
the cutaneous system, and develop the nervous 
organization. And the mind partakes of the 
effect of these processes. They will not make 
a man virtuous, but they will help to make him 
sensétive to the claims and attractions of virtue. 
And that is just what the ordinary criminal is 
not—by nature or by habit he is sensitive only 
to the attractions of self-indulgence, But let us 
see the theory at work, In 1886 Dr. Wey, of 
Elmira, selected for an experiment eleven cri- 
minals between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
nine. In various degrees they were dull of 
intellect—-in physiognomy they showed the well- 
marked traits indicative of criminal tendencies. 
Their offences were assault, burglary, larceny, 
rape. For a period of one to two years they 
had been in prison and had made no improve- 
ment. Now Dr. Wey took them in hand, and 
treated them with baths, massage, shampooing, 
and drili—the ordinary schoolwork being con- 
tinued. That a remarkable physical improve- 
ment soon showed itself is not surprising : the 
flabby muscles grew hard, the shuffling gait be- 
came manly and elastic, the dull eye brightened. 
But with this improvement came a mental 
awakening, a cerebral activity never before 
manifested in their prison life. The purely 
animal man, with his ox-like characteristics, 
seemed to recede before the intellectual. The 
improvement was marked in every sphere, 
moral, intellectual, and physical; and in eight- 
een months from the beginning of the experi- 
ment all but two had been released on parole, 
and were living by honest industry.” 

















CHINESE MEDICAL PRACTICE. 
A most interesting idea of Chinese medical 
practice is given in the following article which 
we take from the orth China Daily News:— 


Many Chinese doctors well remember the cholera of 1860 
and 1862. Vhey keep account of both these years as 1imes 
when thisfell disease was most destructive of human life in 
their countiy, A leading article in one of the Shanghai 
daily newspapers in Chinese, written by a well-informed 
native physician, gives the view of his class on the treat- 
ment that should be regard-d as most suitavle, He starts 
with saying that men who die from cholera owe their death 
not so much to the disease itself as to the incompetency of 
the native doctorsin attendance. They du not attend to 
the real nature of the disease, and they treat only its outer 
manifestation. Then, he says, in persons attacked there 
is a lack of healthy strength and a ytofatigue. They 
get hot by day by exposure, and sleep in draughts by night 
unprotected. Such personsif they take food at irregnlarin- 
tervals and sometimes go with empty stomachs, are predis- 
posed for cholera, which may enter with the breath through 
the lungs and the stomach, thus passing into the intestines. 
‘The wav he puts itis peculiar. ‘The lungs control the skin 
and hair. ‘The violent perspiation shows that thelungs are 
aifected, as the vomiting shows that the stomach is disor- 
dered. "the spasms indicate that the liver is affected, 
hecause the muscles are under the control of that organ, 
Ia good doctor is not called soon the liver will be reached 
and spasms will begin. Should wise treatment still be 
delayed the heart and spleen will be affected and then the 
tongue will curl up and death will ensue. Sometimes the 
process is quicker and death occurs after from two to four 
hours. ‘This is because the evil influence entering from 
without strikes directly into the seat of the “ culd principie” 
in the lower intestines. 

‘This physician then proceeds to describe his own, as he 
says, very Successful mode of treating cholera. He notices 
seven symptoms—vomiting, diarrhea, low pulse, cold 
limbs, nerspiration, spasms, and exhaustion. He at once 
orders from the druggist a prepared dose to he heated at 
the patient's house and taken warm to the extent of agood 















































ized tea-cupful, In this dose the main thines are ginger, 
ginseng, Chinese cardamoms, and asort of caraway seed 
After this the patient receives atractylodes olba, called 





peshu by the apothecaries, a medicine of which the Chinese 
think a great deal as.an aromatic tonic and stimulant, 
They use it in cases of profuse sweating and apoplexy, 
chronic dysentery, and theumatism. It belongs to the 
cynaracee among the species of wich are found many 
plants kaown in Europe as furnishing useful stomachic and 
febrifuye medicines. If the disease progresses still into 
the spasmodic state with numbness of the limls_ this 
physician would use peonia albifiora, the pecho of the 
native apothecaries, with boymia rutercarpa, and a pep- 
erwort which they call wuchzyie. Our druggists know it 

y the name xanthoxylum piperitum. It is one of the 
commoner aromatic stimulants in China and in Japan. To 
this he adds cinnamon bark. 

In.1861-1863, heremarles, when the cholera reached Shang- 
hai, it at was a'time when the people were crowded indiscri- 
minately in an insufficient number of dwellings. Refugees 
had arrived in thousands, escaped from the daily scenes of 
burning and fighting which were witnessed over all the 
adjoining country at that time. He notices thatthe 
ganitary conditions were such thatthe people vere specially 
liable to be attacked by cholera. It was then that this 
physician tried his methods and experience. As he does 
not_ mention any preparation of opium or of mercw y he is 
probably a cautious ductor and would avoid strong reme- 
dies. Weshould exuiect opium to be applied to soothe the 
exttsordinary derangement of the system when under the 
dominion of cholera, " Instead of thishe give pig’s liver mix- 
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ed with bricie dust from the inside of a furnace, a mixture 
honoured with the title Fu-lung-ken, “liver of the hiding 
To this are addcu one ur two ounces of zinger 

This temedy of his has had great popularity with many 

sand Leen very successtul. He has had, he tells 
us, a large practice during the summer of this year, and the 
effect on patients of his remedies has been such as to give 
im great satisfaction, He could not secure this popularity 
without favouring the popular beliefs. 

He then tells what other doctors say about the treatment 
and origin of cholera. Its not being mentioned, that is, 
under the name ska, in early books has excited much res 
mark. It first occurs in a book which recommends 
treating it the use uf paper from which. sill-worms have 
retired, ts'an tui chi. the buok is probably of the Min 
dynasty, for he proceeds to say that the cholera came 
the middle of the 17th century with the dynasty from 
Manchuria spreading from north southward. He 
notices the use .f the name * Manchurian sickness? and 
of "the foreign cholera.” If this is so itis a curious fact 
in the history of the disease, and the ‘* Manchurian sick- 
ness" needs to be inquired into. It seems more likely 
that Europe is rght in suppusing that cholera originated 
in the hot jungles of southern Asia, and at amore recent 
date than this account states, he same word sha is 
applied to diphtheria and scarlet fever, which became 
epidemic in China in the severest form in. 1733, and belong 
to the winter and spring. ‘The word sha is applied to some 
five Ur six diseases, in part summer and autumn epidemics, 
like cholera, and in part prevailing in the winter and spring. 
All have appeared in Chinain the 17th, 18th, or 19th cen= 
turies for the firsttime. The term ho Joan, also applied 
to different kinds of cholera, is an ancient name, descrip- 
live of it in the old times when it was not yet epidemic, 
The reader will judge for himself as to the drugs the names 
of which have been mentioned above. They are really 

t very different from what are found in western prac- 
tice. Chinese doctors appear from what is here said 
to be fond of using mild remedies, while they avoid those 
which are vei y powerful in their operation ; as to the nature 
of the medicines, they are on the whole much the same as 
our own. 

* Hot remedies must be used. ‘The fire god of whom the 
“hiding dragon’? is one of the tities, is supposed tc have pat his 
Influene luto the furnace brickwork. 































































MR. KAWAKAMI'S MISSION TO KORBA, 
“Tru despatch to Korea of Mr. Kawakami, 
Chief of the Commercial Bureau in the Foreign 
Office,” says the Michi Nichi Shimbun, “was 
supposed by us to have been ordered by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, but we are now 
told that he was sent by direct order of the 
Naitaku (Cabinet). Our Government's request, 
formally conveyed to the Korean Government, 
to have @ place called Heijo in the Heiando 
district of Korea opened for tradal purposes, 
has been granted, and Mr. Kawakami is now 
sent to make a careful inspection of the place, 
and to investigate what tradal advantages it 
offers. He has besides to confer with Mr. 
Kondo, Japanese Representative in the Korean 
capital, on matters connected with the new 
treaty.” 








HOKKAIDO. 
Tue marine products of Hokkaido, says the 
Mainiché Shimbnn, amount annually to over 
6,000,000 yen, of which some 4,000,000 yen 
worth consist of herrings. The annual amount 
of cod fish caught is 10,000 koku or there- 
abouts, valued at sixty or seventy yen, per 
Roku. This quantity is caught during a short 
period of the year by the fishermen of Akita, 
Sado and Yechigo localities, who come to the 
fishing ground in wretched boats, the people 
of Hokkaido rarely attempting this kind of 
fishing. But the indifference of the local folks 
is noi owing to any scarcity of the fish in the 
seas off Hokkaido, for competent reports on the 
subject as well as the actual results of fishing 
by foreigners and Japanese engaged in the 
enterprise, show that cod fish abound in the 
waters near the coast of Hokkaido. Indeed so 
plentiful are they that there seem to be ample 
grounds for the prediction that cod fishing will 
hereafter rank with whale fishing among Japa- 
nese marine enterprises. In Europe and Ame- 
rica, wherever industries in marine products 
are well developed cod fish almost invariably 
occupy the leading position. Especially is this 
true of America, where coast fishing has at- 
tained wonderful development. There the 
fishermen are now beginning to follow the 
schools of fish into the Atlantic in addition 
to searching for them in clusters in the bays 
and reaches of the Pacific. As an example 
of this we may mention the case of a party of 
enterprising Americans who recently captured, 
ina small space near the Kurile Islands, over 
ten thousand &okw of codfish, an amount ex- 





ceeding the whole annual take of these fish in 
Hokkaido. Japan makes a good deal of noise 


about the seal and otter-huuting clandestinely 
carried on by foreigners in her northern seas, 
but such poaching is of small importance com. 
pared to cod-fishing on the scale we have just 
mentioned. If foreigners establish themselves 
in the possession of this large and profitable 
business, it will be too late for the Japanese to 
lament. No remedy will be forthcoming, for 
international law provides no restrictions in 
waters three miles distant from the coast. Cod- 
fishing gives large returns and involves a com- 
paratively small outlay. It is little to Japan’s 
credit that such an important enterprise, pro- 
mising material additions to the national wealth, 
should vainly offer itself within sight of her 
shores, her own people looking on supinely 
while foreigners come thousands of miles to 
exploit the resources provided for her by nature 


IMPROPER TREATMENT OF JAPANESE PEMALE PAS- 
SENGERS IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES BY FOREIGNERS. 
A very scandalous affair has been brought to 
our notice. It appears that two foreigners who 
act as runners for the hotels of this Settlement, 
are in the habit of visiting the Yokohama station 
when the up mail train from Kobe arrives, and 
that, their business being known, the railway 
officials allow them to go on the platform with- 
out tickets. One of these men was convicted 
in Her Britannic Majesty’s Consular Court, 
some time ago, of creating a disturbance at 
Totsuka station, and was punished by a fine of 
5oyen. The other has now committed a still 
more serious offence, It seems that on Satur- 
day, the r5th instant, he entered-a second class 
carriage of the 12.45 train for Tokyo, not having 
provided himself with a ticket. Taking his 
seat beside a Japanese lady who had evidently 
attracted his attention, he addressed several re- 
marks to her, but received no reply. Uncheck- 
ed by her manifest desire to be left alone, he 
persisted in speaking to her. Presently a railway 
ollicial came to look at the tickets, and, in an- 
swer to his enquiry, the hotel man said that he 
was going to Shimbashi, and would pay his fare 
there. This remark seems to have shown the 
lady that she had entered the wrong carriage, 
her real destination being Hiratsuka. She there- 
fore alighted, and finding that her train had 
just started, decided, after consultation with a 
railway official, to remain in the ladies’ wailing 
room until the departure of the next train for 
the Tokaido road. ‘The hotel runner alighted 
also, giving up his Shimbashi trip, and follow- 
ing the lady to the waiting room, began to 
annoy her again, His attentions are said to 
have been of the most offensive character, 
amounting to actual solicitation, with offers of 
money, and a proposal to travel with her as far 
as Tolsuka in a first class carriage. Fortunately 
aclerk in the railway office happened to pass. 
Observing a man in the ladies’ wailing room, 
his suspicions were aroused, and the obvious 
distress of the lady induced him to interfere. 
He ordered the hotel runner to leave the room, 
and the order was obeyed slowly. By and by, 
however, the same clerk, passing again, saw that 
the man had resumed his previous importunities, 
He again requested him to leave, but this time 
the man refused, alleging that he was waiting 
for the arrival of some ladies. The station 
inaster was called, but even his request was dis- 
regarded, and the railway clerk was obliged to 
remain in the room until the departare of the 
3.25 p.m. for Hiratsuka, in order to save the 
lady from further insult. We learn that these 
facts were officially reported to the managers of 
the hotel concerned—we refrain at present from 
mentioning the name—but that they refused to 
dismiss the man, who is still in their service, 
The Railway Authorities inform us that com- 
plaints have been several times preferred of 
Japanese ladies being insulted by foreigners at 
the stations, and we sincerely hope that an 
example will be made of the blackguard who 
committed the offence on the 15th~ instant, 
Rudeness to a lady travelling by railway is a 
thing absolutely unknown among the Japanese 
themselves, and, apart from the indignation 
which every decent person must feel against 
the ruffianism of this hotel runner, there is 





the additional regret that the good name of 
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foreigners should be dragged through the dirt 
by such scandalous conduct. It is too bad that 
the sense of absolute security felt by Japanese 
ladies in railway travelling should be destroyed 
by the unbridled license of vulgar foreigners, 
and we must confess unbounded astonishment 
that the offender in this case was suffered to 
remain for an hour in the employment of a 
respectable hotel. Of course if a foreigner, 
misbehaving himself in this manner, received 
personal chastisement at the hands of a Japan- 
ese, we should immediately have an outcry about 
anti-foreign feeling and Japanese savagery. 
Nevertheless, we earnestly hope that one of thes 
prurient prowlers will have the lash laid about 
his ears if such practices are persisted in. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PORT OF MOGI. 
Tue Datdo Shimbun remarks that the works of 
the Mogi harbour will be completed by March 
next year, and that the opening of the port is 
expected by many to exercise a marked influence 
on the commercial status of Osaka. The rea- 
son assigned is that the chief staples of export, 
such as Tice, coal, &c., are principally produced 
in Kiushiu, and up to the present these products 
have been first brought to Kobe and thence 
shipped for exportation. But when the port of 
Mogi is opened, it will give great facilities for 
shipping goods, on one hand, while the Kiushiu 
Railway on the other will provide good commu- 
nication with the port. Under these circum- 
stances, some of the rice merchants and coal 
dealers of Osaka and Kobe have already com- 
menced to take steps for opening branches at 
Mogi, and some, for instance the Osaka Shosen- 
kaisha, having bought land for building their 
offices, the natural result has been a rise in the 
price of land at Mogi and in its neighbourhood. 
There are not wanting men who predict that 
Kiushiu will soon possess in Mogi a second 
Osaka. 





COTTON SPINNING IN JAPAN, 
Tue London Zconomtst has the following :— 
In his report on the trade of the Japanese ports of 
Hyogo and Osaka during 1889, Mr. J. H. Longford, 
the Acting-Consul, shows that an aggregate declive 
of £480,000 in most articles of import was nearly 
counterbalanced by what was the most marked fea- 
ture of the import trade of the year, the large increase 
in the import of raw cotton, amounting to £411,000. 
Mr. Longford says :—" ‘This import was necessitated 
for the purpose of supplying the various spinning mills 
in Osaka and elsewhere, and the amount of cotton 
grown in Japan itself being entirely inadequate to meet 
the requirements of these mills, it is probable that this 
port will at least maintain its present value. Hi- 
therto the whole supply has been obtained from China, 
and, as its import is entirely in the hands of Chinese 
or Japanese merchants, it is a source of little profit to 
British trade, beyond that it is, to a large extent, 
carried here in British ships. The cotton crop in 
China was last year a short one, and in September 
prices of Chinese cotton advanced from £2 12s. 6d, 
(817) to £3 8s. 1d. ($22) per picul (133 Ibs). With the 
raw material at the last-mentioned price, it was quite 
impossible for the output of the native mills to com. 
pete with Bombay yarn, and as this experience taught 
spinners that they could not absolutely rely on the 
Chinese supply of raw cotton in the future, inquiry 
had to be made as to another source from which their 
requirements could be satisfied. A commission of ex- 
perts, iucluding officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, was therefore sent to India, with 
the object of investigating the cotton supply there and 
its adaptability to Japanese spinning, and ‘as a result 
of it large importations of raw cotton have during the 
current year been obtained thence. Small experi- 
mental importations of American cotton have also 
been made, but as yet attempts on the part of the 
spinning companies to turn out a yarn from the Ame- 
rican cotton that can compete with the English 
imported yarn have only resulted in failure. These 
companies still entertain the hope that they may 
ultimately be able to completely oust Bombay yarns 
from the Japanese market, but it is difficult to see any 
just grounds for the realisation of these hopes, if, as 
will probably be the case, India has to be looked to 
for the supply of the necessary raw material. Many 
of the spinning companies, for some years, gave every 
promise of continued success, and rewarded their 
shareholders with large dividends. But the aspect 
has lately changed, the market prices of the shares 
having greatly depreciated, several of the mills being 
either idle or working half-time, and the question is 
suggested whether it would not be more to the ad- 
vantage, both of the people at large and of individual 
capitalists, for the Japanese to devote both their 
money and energies to the increased production of 
staples which are natural to the country and familiar 
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to the people, rather than to the endeavour to ri 
a position which will enable them to supply themselves 
with articles that can probably be always obtained 
better and cheaper from abroad,” 

In connection with this subject attention should 
be drawn to the remarkable statistical tables 
appended to Mr. Consul Enslie's Trade Report 
for Yokohama, for 1889. These tables are the 
most exhaustive and elaborate of their kind 
hitherto printed; they do great credit to the 
industry and research of their compiler, and are 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of tradal 
matters. The statistics relating to the cotton 
industry are worth re-producing in the context 
of Mr. Longford’s remarks :— 





Statistics tow THe Mostw oF Decewner, 1889. 
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Facto Spindles, pet per” turned 
Ring. Mule, month. day, out 

Osaka Spin’ C0....19;700..00 37,308.0000 32 cose Bf wesee ® 
Temma 10,38. 26 Ls ag cone 
M Tiboon a4 att: 
Ricoshima : 
Wakayama : 
Hirane * 
Okayama * 
Himeji ee 
Shimozuke 





Watanabe 
Shimada 
Enshin 
Kuwabara, 
Miyagi 
Yamato 
Aichi 
Nagasaki 
Walt 





Total ......91475R.e0--103,792 


Note.—* Foreign number. + Japanese number, 



































































Amount Turned Ginned Amount 
out bythe cotton Waste. ‘of coal 
Factories, ‘Spindles. “'re- Cotton, Thread. cone 
Ring. Mule. quired, ‘sumed. 
Tbs. bs. “Ibs. Ths, Ibs, 
Qsaka Spin'g Co...288.7is 415.640 777.586 82.385 28.614 1ES008 
Temma 82,000 124,003 248,184 Ts,15t 6,470 941834 
Miye ; 100,035 10,585 341-970 331429 0,083 4.7334 
Kanegafucht 5) ao4g69 "236,831 39,008 
Tamashima *A3TI40 101048 378.304 27,040, 
Naniwa 147/833. 113,Ko9 15,899 
Tokyo © 189.303 1441 
Dojima 30.68 177,203 
Nagoya S002 OO.74E 140.843 
Hiroshima 1) 1 81076 55,806 121,678 
Wakayama |, 91017 
Hirane a 166,381 
. 1886248, 
53,000 
s 84,738 410 1,930 
Kasoshima = eee 
Yaweata 61,150 Te = 
Watanabe 425500 ie 
Shimada $iiso4 a 
Enshin 35,331 as = 
Kuwabara 241396 as 
Miyagi = Pi es 
Yamato 33,084 385 80h 
ichi 18,303 sa 
36,934 4918 96 g64k 
Number of Average 
Operative, Daily Wages. 
© Priceot 
¢  @ yarn Remarks. 
Factories. = & pro 
2 anced. 
Mex cents. Mex $ 
Osaka Spin'g Co. 20 90 .11-10...93.08 
‘Temma 20.50 93-08 
Miye 93.00 
Kanexafne 3.08 
‘amashima "gz ge 
Naniwa 9.00 
Tokyo 95.00 
Dojima 91.09 





ova ghee 


Hiroshima 92.50 
Wakayama, 92.50 
Hirane 92.00 
Okayama 92.59 
Himeji 


Shimozuke 
Shimomura 
Kagoshima 
Yawata 
Watanabe 
Shimada 
Enshin 
Kowabara 
Miyayi 


No report. 
Yamato 





No report. 





Average 
7.58.0. BSS 








THE OPENING OF THE DIRT. 
Severat enquiries have been addressed to us 
with regard to the possibility of obtaining orders 
to witness the opening of the Diet. It is to be 
feared that this will be a matter of great d 
ficulty. The Authorities are understood to be 
desirous of granting every possible facility to 
the public, but the space available is limited, 
and the programme published in the Ofjicéal 








Gazette shows that the number of persons hav- 
ing a right to be present is sufficiently large to 
occupy the greater part of the strangers’ gallery. 
Considerable discrimination will have to be exer- 
cised, and our own information goes to show tha’ 
invitations will be issued only to those in whose 
behalf some special plea can be urged. A good 
deal of disappointment will result, but that is 
inevitable. 
* + * 

The day for the ceremony has not yet been 
officially announced, and some surprise is ex- 
pressed at the delay, but there is no question, 
we believe, that the 28th will be chosen. The 
members will take their places for the first time 
on the 25th, and will at once proceed to the 
duty of electing a President and Vice-President. 
This seems at first sight a simple proceeding, 
but it will be in truth a long and tedious affair. 
The balloting for each official must take place 
separately, and a careful estimate shows that to 
collect, record, and group the votes of three 
hundred members will occupy @ space of four 
hours. Eight hours will consequently be re- 
quired to perform this operation in respect of 
the President and Vice-President, and if, as is 
not improbable, considering the novelty of the 
situation, any error occurs in the balloting, so 
that the votes have to be taken a second time, 
then the total period will extend to twelve hours. 
In the latter contingency, supposing that the 
Dict meets at 10 a.m., it will have to remain in 
session until 10 p.m,, and the President and 
Vice-President cannot be nominated until the 
following morning. It is also anticipated that 
no candidate will obtain a sufficient majority to 
clearly indicate him as the House's choice. 
The Tatse‘-kat (Independents), the /ikéen 
Fiyu-to (Constitutional Liberals), and the Xas- 
shin-to all propose to put forward and vote for 
their own candidates. Thus nine names will 
probably be submitted for each post, and it will 
rest with the Emperor to choose the most suit- 
able person from among the number. 





THE AMERICAN BOARD MISSION COLLEGE IN 
KYOTO. 

Tue college of the American Board Mission in 
Kyoto, known as the Doshisha, has now become 
one of the most important educational institu- 
tions in the empire. The Japanese people can 
scarcely fail to recognise the debt they owe to 
Americans who build, endow, and conduct such 
invaluable colleges for their use. We read in 
the Kobe Herald that a Science Hall has just 
been added to the already extensive buildings 
of the Doshisha. It is a handsome edifice of 
brick and stone, measuring 113ft. X 58ft., and 
containing eleven rooms for purposes of recita- 
tion, lecturing, apparatus, laboratories, and 
professorial use. Mr. T. N. Harris, of New 
London, has contributed the munificent sum of 
a hundred thousand dollars towards the build- 
ing and endowment of this Hall, It is not im- 
probable that Sir Edwin Arnold may be among 
the first to lecture in the new building, for we 
learn that he has consented to deliver a course 
of lectures at the College during his approach- 
ing stay in Kyoto, 





THE REV. MR. SYLE. 
Scarcey a week has passed since the receipt 
of a letter announcing the death of Mrs. Syle, 
and we now learn that she has already been 
followed to the grave by her husband. Almost 
immediately after her funeral, Mr. Syle was 
struck down by paralysis and passed away 
quietly. Mr, Syle was widely respected and 
liked during his’ residence in Japan. He was 
a man of large humanity, and his keen interest 
in everything connected with Japan enabled 
him to contribute materially to our knowledge 
of the country and people, and also inspired 
others to emulate his studiousness, 





THE “JAPAN ECHO, 
Tax second issue of the ¥apan Echo confirms 
the highly flavoured impression conveyed by the 
first. It is decidedly good reading, but purvey- 
ors of literary feasts had better serve it with the 
cheese. The illustrations are immensely im- 
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proved. The zincograph process “has not 
been found in a sufficiently advanced stage in 
Japan” for the uses of journalism, and the 
Echo has ‘“fallea back upon old fashioned 
lithography.” Theresults are good. Especially 
commendable is a chromo-lithograph of one of 
those Japanese curiosities so admirably describ- 
edin ‘Our Neighbourhood” as ‘a child tied 
toa baby,” or, in the vocabulary of a certain 
ventilator of facetie, ‘a tot knotted to a totter,” 
We inust confess that a decidedly pleased sen- 
sation is produced by the novelty of a fresh and 
by no means shallow thinker discussing Japan- 
ese subjects with straightforward vigour and 
without any shadow of malice. Indeed, the 
good-humour of the editor of the Echo is 
Conspicuous, though how it survives the terrible 
s he is evidently condemned to engage in 
his type-selters, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. From certain indications conveyed in 
his columns we suspect that he is “spoiling” 
for a fight with the Fapan Mail, not from per- 
versity, nor yet because he greatly disagrees with 
our views, but out of sheer youthful love of a 
“breeze.” A little weary of the arena, however, 
we are disposed to take all thatthe Zcho can 
give us “lying down.” At present it gives us 
ouly pleasure, and we should be glad to think 
that some better reward is in store for it than 
anything discernible on our narrow local hori- 
zon. It is true that no one possessing such 
qualifications as the editor has hitherto tried the 
experiment of piping in the empty market 
places of the few exiles who devote themselves 
to the pursuit of the yer in Japan. But the best 
must fail where success is impossible. Tis 
sad, buttrue. We observe that the editor of the 
Echo is slightly ruffled by an allusion of ours to 
“Don Juan's Grandson in Japan.” Well, he 
ought not to write such things. He can do in- 
finitely better in other lines, and we commend 
to his notice Fenelon’s immortal dictum, “ne 
Sorcgons pas nos talents, nous ne ferous rien 
avec grace.” 




































THE ‘HOGAKU IN INYU KAI.” 

We are charged, we observe, with mistranslating 
the term Mogau-in Inyu-kai, but inasmuch as 
we have not attempted to translate it, the accu- 
sation lacks point, For the information of our 
readers we spoke of the Hogaku-in Inyu-kai as 
a Society of Graduates, a description quite 
sufficiently accurate for the puiposes of our re- 
ference. Literally rendered the ideographs 
make a clumsy formula, “ Society of Friends of 
the Institution of the Law Institution. The 
Society consists for the most part, we believe, of 
graduates of the Institution, and for that reason 
we adopted the simple explanation, a Society of 
Graduates; but our critics must suppose our 
knowledge of Japanese to be exceedingly rudi- 
mentary if they imagine that our formula was 
intended to be a literal rendering of the words 
Hogaku-in Inyu-kai. 























STRAMER ON SHORE. 
We have to record another shipping casuality, 
the steamer Harima Maru being reported on 
shore at Inuboye. No details have been received 
as to the actual position of the ship, but assistance 
has been sent to her, and _ it will soon be known 
whether she is to be a total loss or otherwise. 
The vessel left here on the 7th inst. for Nemuro, 
in charge of Captain Kobayashi, and was pro- 
bably returning to this port when she went ashore 
in a heavy storm, Although a comparatively 
sinall vessel, she is nearly new and ofa strong, 
serviceable type. 
* * * 

It has since been stated that grounds exist 
for believing that the Harima Afaru will be 
got off safely, She is ashore on a sandy beach, 
and should the weather prove favourable, 
operations for floating her will in all probability 
be successful. No definite news, however, has 
yet been received. 

DEATH AT SEA. 
Ay enquiry was held in H.B.M.’s Consulate on 
Tuesday morning into the cause of the death 
of John McNair, a seaman of the Pythomene, 
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who died after being two weeks at sea on the 
voyage from New York to this port. Thomas 
Dexter, the captain, said deceased took ill on 
the 21st of June, and died on the 22nd. He 
was seized with fits, and on the 21st June said 
he was suffering from chronic rheumatism. 

erything was done for him that was possible. 
He wok fits at noon on the 2ist, and was not 
conscious afterwards. The captain thought 
the deceased was all right when he shipped. 
Walter Smith corroborated the captain’s state- 
ment, and said he had known the deceased 
before, and that he had been ill before he went 
on the last voyage. Two other witnesses gave 
similar evidence, and Mr. Troup found that the 
deceased died from natural causes, apparently 
epileptic fits. 





TENPLES AND PRIESTS. 
In the columns of the Foméuri Shimbun we 
find certain statistics about Buddhist temples 
and priests in Japan. They are as follow:— 
























seer, raneis, sxct, vrewruss, 
Tendatsu . ~ 4,785 | Ji 535 
hingon 112,928 | Obaku . 377 
Séd6 -14 334 | Shin 19,210 
Jédo + 8304 | Yuzu Nembutsu 267 
Rinsa + 6517 

Total v.e+..67,447 





The total number of priests attached to these 
temples is §7,700. It will be observed that the 
Hokke Sect is omitted from the list. This is 
doubtless an error, and to it we may attribute 
the fact that although the temples actually enu- 
merated only aggregate 67,447, the total given 
by the Foméurt is 84,924. The difference, 
namely, 17,487, probably represents the temples 
of the Hokke Sect. 








THE BANK oF JAPAN, 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 


15th instant were as follows:— 





Coxventinux Nore Resunvis ann 





Notes ‘envied 189,103,468 | Gold coin and bullion. ag,999,910 
aH" Silver coin and bullion: asitserieg 
Public Loan Bonds. a3va304s0 
Treasury Bills [a 
Government Bill 
Commercial Hilts 








468 120,105.408 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,948,145 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yea 73,155,323 is in actual cir- 
culation, the latter showing an increase of yen 
455,258 as compared with yen 72,700,065 at 
the end of the previous week: 





MR, SPENCER'S PARACHUTE DESCENT IN TOKYO. 
We learn from the Afarniché Shimbun that the 
Emperor has presented a sum of yer 1,500 to 
Mr. Percival Spencer, who made a parachute 
descent in Tokyo the other day in presence of 
His Imperial Majesty. Mr, Spencer announces 
a performance for the 24th instant in Uyeno 
Park, 





NEEDLESS CORRECTIONS, 
Tur Fiyu Shimbun is at some pains to correct 
a siatement which it professes to have found in 
the columns of the Japan Gazeffe, to the effect 
that the Representatives of Great Britain and 
America have received instructions from their 
Governments not to proceed with the negotia- 
tions for Treaty Revision. Sometimes it seems 
as though assertions of this class were invented 
purely for the purpose of making paragraphs. 
Their originators are the victims either of re- 
markable ignorance or of an inconveniently 
lively imagination. 


ORGAN RECITAL, 
We draw special attention to the second and 
last Organ Recital which Mr, Griffin has pro- 
mised to the Union Church, and which will be 
given as per advertisement on Tuesday evening, 
the 25th inst. The programme will be publish- 
ed on Monday, and will include a fine selection 
of vocal music, both solo and choral. We leam 


the concert, and that when this performance is 
over the revived Choral Society will at once 
commence their weekly meetings for practice. 





Tue celebrated aéronauts, the Brothers Baldwin, 
arrived here yesterday from San Francisco, and 
will give one of their sensational double ascents 
before going south, if sufficient inducement 
offers. These baloonists are the same who 
made so many successful descents by the para- 
chute at the Crystal Palace and other places in 
England. 


Tue annual harvest thanks-giving Service will 
be held in S. Andrew's Church,-Shiba, on 
Sunday, November 23rd, ati1 a.m. The ser- 
mon will be preached by the Rev. L. B. Chol- 
mondeley, and the offertory will be given to the 
S. Hilda’s Hospital Fund. 


Dr. Meacuam will preach to-morrow morning 
in the Union Church, when his theme will be 
“God's wonderful love to man.” 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


+ e 

The miscellaneous news columns of the ver- 
nacular press for the current week have been 
occupied by reports of the meetings of the 
members of the Diet, by rumours as to the 
probable President and Vice-President of the 
Lower House, by information as to the scheme 
of reform proposed by the various political bodies, 
and above all by accounts of interviews with 
distinguished statesmen and officers on the ques« 
tion of the proposed augmentation of the Navy. 
There are not yet sufficient materials for a pre- 
diction as to the direction which public opinion 
will take about the last problem. The accounts 
of the different interviews serve to show that 
men connected with the Army are in favour of 
increasing the land forces, while those connected 
with the Navy lay stress on the importance of 
improving the means of maritime defence. 
Equally difficult is it to foretell who will be the 
successful candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency of the House of Representa- 
tives. The principal persons thus far named 
in connection with the former post are Messrs. 
Nakashima Nobuyuki, Tsuda Shindo, Kusu- 
moto Masataka, Kéno Hironaka, Kawashima 
Jun, and Oye Taku; and for the latter post 
Messrs. Yoshino Seikei, Shimada Saburo, and 
others are indicated. 

a" 

The question which has occupied, during 
this week, the larger part of the attention of the 
members of the Diet, is that relating to the re- 
vision of the provisional Regulations of the 
Houses. Many of the members of the Upper 
House have agreed to strike out the article pro- 
hibiting the admission of women to the audience 
gallery. On the 19th instant some delegates 
from the Vayoi Club, the Zaéseé:2ai, and the 
Gi-in Shukat-sho, began a series of meetings 
for the purpose of comparing the opinions held 
by their respective clubs or associations about 
the provisions of the Regulations, and, if pos- 
sible, of elaborating a common scheme of revi- 
sion. The first conference was productive of 
eminently good results, as the delegates found 
that many of their opinions coincided. There 
is now no longer any doubt that the members of 
the Lower House representing the Constitutional 
Liberal party, the A'aishin-/o, and the Taisei-kaé 
(independents), will from an alliance on certain 
questions, For the Yayof Club is composed 
of popular representatives of the Rikken Fiyu- 
do, while the Gi-in Shukat-sho is chiefly com- 
posed of men belonging to the Karshin-fo. A 
parliamentary alliance of these three parties 
would determine the political situation, for they 
would command a majority of at least fifty or 
sixty ina House of three hundred members. 


* 1 
ane 


The opening of the Dict drawing near, the 





that the chorus-work will again be a feature of 


Tokyo papers vie with one another in giving 
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advice to the members of the Diet and to their 
electors. The Fiyu Shimbun recommends 
the Peers and the Commons to work peaceably 
together, and, if the occasion demands it, to 
present a united front to the Cabinet. The 
members of the two Houses, our contemporary 
apprehends, may be inclined to regard each other 
as if they were hereditary antagonists. ‘I'he Peers 
may seem in the eyes of the Commons to be 
mere instruments of the Executive. Count 
Itagaki's organ hopes, however, that the mem- 
bers of the two branches of the Legislature will 
meet ina frank and straightforward spirit, and 
endeavour to come to an understanding. 
* a * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun regrets that there 
is want of harmony among the members of the 
Upper House, which is divided into as many 
small factions as there are orders of nobility, and 
different classes of other kinds. Our contem- 
porary fears that the Peers may, by their inter- 
nal dissensions, be betrayed into serious neglect 
of their proper duties as a branch of the 
Legislaiure. What are their proper duties? 
The Michi Nichi says that they are expected 
to check the extreme opinions of the Commons, 
if the interests of the country seem to call for 
such a course, and to defend the prerogatives 
of the Emperor. In order to properly discharge 
these important functions, they must be prepared 
at any time to bring their whole power and in- 
fluence to bear in opposition to extravagant 
tendencies on the part of the popular branch of 
the Legislature. They are, therefore, advised 
to forget the difference of their social ranks, 
and to cultivate friendship and unanimity. 





* 
ae 

The Nippon follows a similar line of 
argument. It observes that the first condi- 
tion of the success of any new institution, 
political or otherwise, is that its originators 
should rightly understand the nature of their 
responsibility. The question of popular re- 
presentation having been long before the 
public, it is not necessary to remind the mem- 
bers of the Lower House of the nature of 
the duties required of them. But in the case of 
the Peers, the case is different, because the 
importance of their existence as a separate 
branch of the Legislature has not been hitherto 
adequately discussed. Their duty is, on the 
one hand, to restrain the violence of public 
opinion, and, on the other, to check any arbit- 
rary tendency of the Executive. In a word, 
they have to maintain a strictly neutral and 
independent attitude in the body politic. They 
ought, therefore, neither to court popularity with 
the people nor to flatter those in power. 

* st * 

The Daido Shimbun is afraid that the elected 
members of the Diet may prove to be too eager 
to distinguish themselves, either at the cost of 
the expeditious transaction of business, orto the 
detriment of the interests of their parties. The 
electors will peruse the journal of the House of 
Representatives with keen interest, expecting to 
see their members cut a figure in the Diet. The 
Representatives know this very well; and in 
their inexperience, they may cause much trouble 
and loss of time by zeal to speak, Our con- 
temporary, therefore, reminds them of the prac- 
tice prevailing in the Parliaments of England 
and other constitutional countries as to the 
mode of conducting debates, and recommends 
them to act like a well disciplined army of 
modern times. 

* 7” * 

The relation between the Representatives and 
the electors forms the subject of a few articles. 
The Datdo Shimbun writes at some length about 
the necessity that support should be given to 





temporary, therefore, urges upon the electors the 
importance of keeping a vigilant watch over the 
doings of their representatives, in order to see 
that the views of the constituencies are rightly 
interpreted. The Vomiuri Shimbun goes a 
step further. It advises the provincial electors 
to repair to the capital as soon as possible, so 
that they may be the better able to supervise 
the conduct of their representatives. The 
Yomiuri is not sure that there may not be some 
members faithless enough to deceive their con- 
stitnents by renouncing the opinions they ex- 
pressed at the time of their election. A moral 
obligation rests with the electors to see that their 
representatives are not guilty of such perfidy. 
Onur contemporary has another object also in 
view in advising the provincial electors to make 
haste to Tokyo. Much good was expected to 
result from the infusion of the robust and 
simple spirit of the country members into me- 
tropolitan society, but the Yomiuri declares 
itself disappointed to find that instead of in- 
fluencing the city folks the members have been 
influenced by the latter and have fallen into the 
effeminate and over-refined ways of the city. 
The presence of a large number of provincial 
electors might restore the erring members to 
their pristine condition. 
os 

We may easily imagine Mr. Fukuzawa’s satis- 
faction when he was invited to dinner on the 
17th instant by more than thirty of the mem- 
bers of the Diet, all of them his former 
pupils at the Kei-d Giyiku. The more pro- 
minent among them were Messrs. Obata 
Tokujiro, Fujita Mokichi, Ozaki Yukio, Inukai 
Ki, Minoura Masaru, and Tanimoto Michiyuki. 
In a speech which he delivered on that oc- 
casion, Mr. Fukuzawa, after expressing his 
thanks to his hosts, dwelt at some length on the 
enduring bond which school life engenders 
among fellow students. The circumstance that 
they were formerly students at the same school 
would not, he said, prevent his hearers, from 
having differences of opinion on important ques- 
tions of State. But amid all political excitement 
and party strife, the sweet recollection of their 
school life should suffice to preserve the friend- 
ly relations now existing among them. “ For 
myself,” continued Mr. Fukuzawa, “as you all 
know, I take no part in politics, and at my ad- 
vanced age, it could be of little benefit to 
me to win friends and of less to make foes by 
engaging in politics. Had I, indeed, devot- 
ed myself to practical politics, it would doubt- 
less have been my lot to ally myself closely 
with you rather than with your opponents, 
who would naturally be my antagonists also. 
Nothing could be farther from my wish than 
such an unpleasant state of affairs.” He said in 
conclusion that his only desire was to see 
his former pupils intimate and friendly iv 
private, whatever differences might separate 
them in politics, 





* 
are 


The island of Kyushu seems to be the hot- 
bed of every political and social movement in 
Japan, At the town of Miyazaki there was 
formed, some time ago, an organization called 
the Miyazaki Ficki-kat. It was known to 
include several’ members imbued with socia- 
list notions. It is now reported that having 
been thought dangerous to public peace and 
order, the association has been commanded 
to dissolve by the local public Authorities, 
It appears that the society was originally 
established for the purpose of opposing the 
municipal council, which was reported to 
have in contemplation the levying of a kind 
of house tax. Thus at first it consisted of 
house-holders, and everything went on in 
an orderly manner, but when the original 





the members of the Diet by the people at large. |object had been attained, these sober mem- 
At present the powers of the Diet are very bers left the association and their places were 


limited, and it will be necessary to have fre- 


fillled by carpenters, wall plasterers, and so forth. 


quent recourse to the privilege, guaranteed by|These, under the management of a few so- 
Art. XL. of the Constitution, of making repre- | cialist leaders, soon became unruly and began to 


sentations to the Government, But the weight 
which such representations will have with those 
in authority, depends upon the degree of har- 
mony 








existing between the views of the members |an association called the Seig# fat. 


| attack the municipal authorities and the wealth- 
lier portion of the inhabitant 


The latter, on 
'-defence,to form 
Thus the 





theirside, were compelled, 


of the Diet and those of the nation. Our con-! whole place was divided into two parties, and so- 
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cial intercourse, as well as business transactions, 
ceased between them. The socialist party se- 
cretly collected clubs and sword-sticks to attack 
the members of the Seég/-£a7, and the Authorities 
were forced to interfere. The Nicht Nichi 
Shimbun, commenting on this event, calls the 
attention of the Government and the members 
of the Diet to the importance of devising some 
measures for checking the spread of the con- 
tagion engendered at Miyazaki. In former 
times, the comparatively equal distribution of 
wealth prevented the rise of a socialist party, 
but signs are now becoming apparent that the 
poor are growing poorer and the wealthy wealthier. 


* 
ene 


The Rikken Fiyu-to's programme of ques- 
tions to be brought before the Diet, has 
evoked various comments. The Hocht Shim- 
dun observes that the members of the party 
have hitherto been distinguished by their prone- 
ness to push reforms ata high rate of speed 
It approves in theory the programme referred 
to, but in carrying out the proposed reforms the 
Constitutional Liberals are advised to proceed 
deliberately and to entertain no sanguine expec- 
tations, for they are more likely to be disap- 
pointed than satisfied. 

ae 

The iru Shimbun, the Constitutianal Liberal 
organ, takes a very different tone. It advises 
the members of its party never to be content 
with patch-work reform, but to push their views 
thoroughly and courageously. The Fi Sizmpo 
cautions not only the Constitutional Liberals 
but every other party to be moderate in advanc- 
ing schemes of reform, particularly such as re- 
late to financial matters. Some persons advo- 
cate the abolition of a few Departments of State 
and a reduction of the number and salaries of 
officials, but our contemporary observes that re- 
forms in these directions are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to carry out with success. The 1/7 draws 
the attention of politicians to other changes 
which they can advocate with better success. 
For example, they ought to prevail on the Go- 
vernment to reduce the rate (73 per cent.) of 
interest on the money (yen 10,000,000) due 
by the Treasury to the Bank of Japan. Cutting 
the rate down to 5 per cent. would benefit the 
Treasury to the extent of 250,000 yen annually. 











* 
ae 

The Matnich? Shimbun, the Nicht Nicht 
Shimbun, the Tokyo Shimpo, and others unite 
in demanding a speedy statement of the Budget. 
‘The House of Peers has to complete all the 
necessary investigations on the Budget within 
15 days after it has been received from the 
Government. It will be impossible, says the 
Nicht Nichi, to deal thoroughly with such a 
subject in 15 days, and it would therefore be 
desirable to have the Budget distributed among 
the members some days before it is formally 
submitted to the Diet. 


ate 


The Wippon is still engaged in its intermin- 
able essay on the history of finance. The Zo4yo 
Shimpo discusses at some length various pro- 
blems of practical politics, the reduction of 
taxes among others. The Hocht Shimbun has 
dealt with the questions of national education 
and the special system of municipal government 
The Fi Shimpo, writing on the subject of 
the coal industry in Japan, refers to the cir- 
cumstance that the Mitsu Bishi Company 
has begun to engage in retail sales of coal 
obtained from mines in its own possession, 
and predicis that by and by the whole busi- 
ness, wholesale and retail, will be monopolized 
by that company, while all the coal fields will 
also fall into itshands. The Vomiuri Shimbun 
and the Choya Shimbun have devoted much 
space to the discussion of constitutional ques- 
tions, The Afarnicht Shimbun, in a series of 
two articles, suggests the formation of a large 
company for enabling poor people to emigrate 
to foreign countrie he same paper also 
advises Count Yamagata to steadfastly pursue 
his policy of keeping aloof from party: strife. 
The Fiyu Shimbun writes on the qualiiications 
requisite for statesmen, 
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THE TEMPORARY HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT IN TOKYO: 
peepee 

OT long after the date for granting 

Japan aconstitution was fixed by His 
Majesty the EMPEROR, the question of a 
building to accommodate the first national 
assembly began to be mooted. At the 
outset, somewhat extensive plans were 
projected, but the Government prudently 
determined to be content at first with a 
temporary building, and to defer the con- 
struction of a permanent one until full 
experience of the needs of the Diet had 
been acquired. The work of designing 
and superintending was entrusted to a 
German architect, Mr. STEGMUELLER, and 
the whole had to be finished within two 
An excellent site was chosen in 
wai-cho, in the immediate vicinity of 





the Foreign Office, and of the district now 
regarded as the official quarter of the capi- 
tal. It is true that in such a neighbour- 
hood a temporary wooden building must 
suffer considerably by contrast, for not 
only do many handsome edifices in brick 
and stone already stand in close proximity, 
but right opposite the Dict’s compara- 
tively humble tenement there will soon rise 
the big, imposing edifices now in course 
of construction for the Supreme Court of 
Justice, the Home Office, and the Admi- 
ralty. A sum of only eighty thousand yer 
was appropriated for the erection and 
equipment of the House of Parliament, and 





in view of its necessarily capacious dimen- 
sions, it was very evident that the archi- 
tect must limit himself to a wooden build- 
ing of the plainest character. This at once 
explains the somewhat flimsy and ab- 
solutely inornate appearance of the edi- 
fice; features which have been strongly 
criticised in some quarters, but which sim- 
ply show that the architect's hands were 
tied, and that he had the good sense to 
enter thoroughly into the Government's 
prudent determination not to expend an 
unnecessary dollar on external decoration. 
The public further remarked that as the 
work progressed it assumed a somewhat 
ions, 








conglomerate shape, annexes, add 
and supplementary structures cropping up 
with peculiar pertinacity, until it seemed 
quite hopeless to look for anything like 
For this, too, the 
gradually developed needs of the Authori- 
ties themselves must be held responsible. 
Mr. STEGMUELLER’S original plans, as sanc- 
tioned by the Cabinet, took in, we believe, 
a space of some 2,110 square metres. But 
from the early stages of the work until 
shortly before its completion, the Govern- 
ment gave directions that extensive addi- 
tions should be made for purposes either 
not originally contemplated, or intended 
to have been fulfilled by separated build- 
ings in the vicinity. Among such addi- 
tions we may mention official residences 
for the two Chief Secretaries of the Upper 
and Lower House; fire-proof warehouses 
for archives; boiler-houses for heating 


architectural harmony. 
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purposes; a large kitchen, together with 
extensive stables and coach-houses. As 
the site did not lend itself to an under- 
ground storey, no alternative remained 
but to extend the ground plan by 340 
square metres. This involved a corre- 
sponding enlargement of the surrounding 
park, for in obedience to genuine Japanese 
canons it was decreed that 
pretending and uncomely the building it- 
self, it should not be without a beautiful 
environment of fine trees, graceful par- 
terres, and limpid ponds. Thus the original 
plan grew until the original appropriation 
of eighty thousand yen had to be trebled, 
and it is greatly to the credit of the archi- 
tect that, though condemned to carry on 
such piece-meal work, he has nevertheless 
contrived to invest the whole with a suffi- 


however un- 





ciently imposing and harmonious appear- 
ance. 

The building faces south-east, the con- 
ventional aspect dictated by climatic con- 
siderations in Tokyo. In the centre of 
the facade, which is 121 metres long, and 
in front of the main entrance, a gently 
sloping terrace sweeps upwards in a fine 
curve, passing finally under a spacious 
balcony supported by columns. At both 
ends of the building jutties project sharply, 
imparting an air of vigorous finish. Enter- 
ing by the main door, we find before us 
a broad vestibule, leading to a spacious 
octagonal hall, which occupies the centre 
of the edifice, Thence stretch away to 
the right the corridors of the Upper House 
and to the left those of the Lower. They 
are very commodious corridors, being 6} 
metres broad and of quite formidable 
length, and the difficulty of lighting them 
has been dexterously overcome. Following 
left, the 
Session Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Its section isa parallelogram, 
25 metres in length and 16 in breadth. 
It is a well ventilated and imposing 
chamber, 16 metres in height, obtaining 
its light laterally from an almost uninter- 
rupted row of windows placed immediately 
The light, penetrating 
on all four sides, is deadened on the East, 
South and West by means of frosted 
panes, and its entrance at such a height 
obviates all dazzling effects. In the even- 
ing this chamber, in common with the 
whole building, is illumined by electricity. 
The decoration is in excellent taste. The 
pale terracotta colouring on the walls, 
the doors of dull Russian green, the 
green leather coverings of the rows of 
seats, and the light grey balustrades of 
the gallery, picked out in gold, harmo- 
In the centre of one 
side rises a lofty podium with the table 
of the President and Vice-Presidents. In 
front of this, and a little lower, stands the 
rostrum, from which small flights of steps 
lead down, right and left, toa semi-circular 
portion of the chamber, where are placed 
the seats for stenographers, and the table 
of the House. Round about this half-circle 


the corridor to the we reach 


a 


below the ceiling. 


nize admirably. 


rise, amphitheatre-like, 326 padded seats 
for the 326 representatives. Numerous 
passages intersect the concentric semi- 
circles of seats, and provide every member 
with convenient ‘access to his place. Be- 
fore each seat stands alittle table. A bal- 
cony the chamber on three 
sides at the height of the first storey. It 
is divided into boxes in which goo specta- 
tors can easily find room. With respect 
to size, arrangement and number of seats, 
the Chamber of the Upper House is exactly 
like that just described. Here, however, 
an ingenious provision has in addition 
been made for solemn State occasions. 
Behind the President’s table and three 
steps higher than the highest level of the 
Chamber itself, a large alcove has been 
built into the wall containing the Imperial 
throne. ‘The alcove is adorned by a richly 
decorated baldachin, and is so contrived 
as to be capable of being shut off by 
means of a portiére draped under the 
baldachin. On special occasions, when 
His IMPERIAL Majesty appears in his 
Parliament, the curtain will be drawn back, 
and the removal of the presidential table, 
the rostrum, ete., which stand in front of 
the Imperial alcove, will leave an open 
space, bounded by a richly carved balus- 
trade. 





surrounds 








By this device an imposing stage 
for significant acts of State, and a suitable 
space for the EMPEROR and his suite are 
provided. 
most semi-circles of the rows of seats will 
be removed so as to furnish the whole of 
the members of both Houses with an ade- 
quate amount of standing room. We need 
scarcely say that the boxes of the EMPRESS, 
of the Imperial Princes and of the Diplo- 
matic Corps are particularly richly decorat- 
ed. Indeed, there is only one object 
calling for criticisim, namely, the carpet 
covering the floor of the Imperial alcove, 
which is shockingly vulgar and incon- 
gruous, The acoustics are really admir- 
able. There is absolute freedom from the 
j 
buildings, and words spoken in an or- 
dinary tone can be heard distinctly in 
every part of the Chamber. Both Cham- 
bers of Session are surrounded on all 
sides by corridors leading to the various 
bureaux, committee rooms, &c. In the 
outer wings of the building are situated 
The 
nthe 


On such occasions the outer- 





ing resonance so common in wooden 


the libraries and refreshment rooms. 
total number of such side apartments 
building proper is 109. It can only have 
been possible to obtain so many rooms by 





most carefully utilizing every spare corner 
up to the very roof. Of these, rooms, also, 
a considerable number are spacious, and 
all appearance of bareness is removed 
by rich leather paper and ceiling paintings. 
Warmth is obtained by means of stoves or 
fire-places, and electric lights are provided 
everywhere. Very handsome, considering 
the nature of the building, are the recep- 
tion room of the EMPEROR ranging over 
the entrance hall and the apartments which 
flank it. The former opens on to a bal- 
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cony from which a fine view is obtained, |for the introduction of hydraulic machi- 
in the fore-ground of the tastefully laid|nery, which will well Tepay the cost of 
out park with its two large ornamental|the original outlay. Besides the gold 
basins, and in the back-ground of the south- mines, there are rich silver mines in the 
ern and eastern portions of the city with|Kootenay district, which lies between 
the sea beyond. On the whole, we think|the Selkirk Range of mountains and the 
that Mr. STEGMUELLER is to be congra-| United States frontier. The branch lines 
tulated on his work, No opportunity] which are in course of being opened by the 
offered for architectural achievement in] Canadian Pacific Railway Company will 
the external form of the building, but what-] greatly increase facilities of transport, 
ever was possible in the shape of clear| British Columbia having hitherto suffered 
contrivance and experienced arrangement peculiarly from its disadvantages in this 
has been accomplished in the interior.| particular. The province has iron ore 
The building, in fact, while satisfying the | deposits, principally near the coast, and 
first conditions of its temporary existence, | exports copper and lead, mostly obtained 
cheapness and unpretentiousness, is ad-|from ores worked originally for the silver 
mirably suited to its purpose, and its/they contain. At present it probably 
general appearance by no means lacks exports more platinum than any other dis- 


dignity and impressiveness, trict on the North American continent, 


pedis ee The coal-mining industry of British Colum. 
bia has been steadily increasing for the 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. past thirty years. Although coal-beds 








ae occur in various districts throughout the 
ea rising importance of British Co- Province, there are no coal mines outside 
lumbia, the largest in area of the con- the island. of Vancouver. On the east 
federated provinces of the Dominion of side of this island are situated the collieries 
Canada, has a special interest for the of Nanaimo, Wellington, and Comox, which 
inhabitants of these islands. Now that yielded for the year 1889 a total output of 
a fleet of fast mail steamers has been nearly 600,000 tons. The coal lies at a 
built for the trans-Pacifie trade, the depth of from 400 to 500 feet, with a dip 
port of Vancouver will be within eleven seaward. Even now the mining is partly 
days’ sailing from Yokohama. Situated submarine, and in course of time it will be 
between the same parallels of latitude considerably more so. 
as the northern parts of Japan, British In addition to the exportation of metals 
Columbia enjoys a singularly temperate and coal, there are the valuable fisheries 
climate. The genial influence of the of the coast, now world-famous. On the 
warm ocean current from these shores, | Fraser River, there have been established 
makes itself sensibly felt in the Open | sixteen salmon canneries, on the Skeena 
and humid winters which the province] River six, on Rivers Inlet two, on the Naas 
enjoys. Its most northerly harbour, Port River three, and on Mert Bay one cannery, 
Simpson, never freezes, and the mean| ‘These establishments showed an output, 








annual temperature of the coldest month| for the past year of twenty million pounds 
is but 38° F. In this area, equal to the weight of fish, valued at two million and a 
aggregate of France, Belgium, Holland,| half dollars. Sturgeon, halibut, herring, 
and Italy, a colony is destined to Srow up/trout, smelt, rock-cod, oysters and other 
which will in time rival the older settle- shell-fish abound. Inclusive of the sealskin 
ments of the Atlantic, It is but four years] yield, valucd at $335,000, the whole ap- 
since the Canadian Pacific line of railroad proximate yield is estimated at over six 
forced its way through the gorges of the million and a half dollars. Not only 
Rocky Mountains and of the Selkirk range,/is attention paid to the capture of the 
and linked the St. Lawrence with the} salmon, but, in addition, for the past six 
Columbia and Fraser rivers, The previous years, a salmon hatchery has been ia ope- 
isolation of the province in a remote cor- ration at New Westminster, which during 
ner of the Pacific, is now a condition of the| last year turned out cight million fry for 
past. The tourist in his trip round the distribution. Salmon are found in the 
world finds Vancouver and the Glacier] Fraser River as far up as one thousand 
House convenient and attractive resting-| miles from the sea, 
places. Next in importance to the mines and 
In the year 1858, when gold was first} fisheries comes the timber industry. There 
discovered in the province, there was alare altogether thirty-four species of trees 
rush of miners to the new fields. Since}found in British Columbia, no less than 
then the yield from placer mining has|cighteen, or more than one half, belonging 
steadily diminished, the maximum having |to the Conifers or Pine family. Only 
been attained in 1863, when a total of seven out of the thirty-four extend east- 
nearly four millions of dollars was reached. | ward beyond the influence of the Rocky 
It is not that the placer deposits are ex-| Mountains. King of all is the lordly 
hausted; but rather that the individual Douglas fir, which often reaches a height 
fystem of working, a system which con-[of three hundred feet, In the Parliament 














fines its efforts to the deposits on the! grounds at Ottawa the tion of one is 
shown, taken twenty feet from the ground, 


ceased to be efficient. Capital is required Ithe diameter of which measures cight feet 





banks of large rivers like the Fraser, has 





anda half. Masts one hundred and thiny 
feet long have been made from these 
trees. The timber industry is still in its 
infancy, and has an enormous expansion 
before it. As facilities for transport in- 
crease, the trade, now limited to the San 
Francisco market, will extend its connec- 
tions. Already, in the young town of 
Vancouver, large sawmills have been set 
up, and carry on a brisk trade. Agricul- 
tural development will follow slowly at the 
heels of these other industries. Much good 
land exists in the valleys and estuaries, 
both arable and pasture. Northward, to 
the East of the Rockies, there is extensive 
prairie rolling land in the Peace River 
district; buta long time must elapse before 
these isolated regions will find a popula- 
tion competent to develop their natural 
resources, 

British Columbia has been described as 
a sea of mountains, and certainly the pro- 
vince is one of the most mountainous dis- 
tricts in the World. The traveller who 
approaches it from the east, finds, on 
emerging from the frightful gorges of the 
Rockies and the Selkirks, that he reaches, 
not a sloping plain or broadening valleys, 





but a series of plateaux or natural ter. 
taces which descend abruptly to the 
water's edge. It is only when he comes 
to the actual delta of the Fraser River 
that anything of the nature of plain or 
praitie appears, though such land, as has 
already been stated, does exist on the 
upper reaches of the great rivers. The 
productive capacity of this river delta is 
enormous, the ground being constantly en. 
riched by the scouring of the soils of the 
high lands, Indeed, it would be impossible 
to find anywhere a more suitable locality 
for market gardening or for fruit-raising, 
industries at present wholly undeveloped. 
The bitter winter of Manitoba, whose 
merits, sung so loudly by the Marquis of 
Lorne and others a dozen years ago, at- 
tracted a host of settlers to its tich wheat 
lands, proves too severe for many of the 
immigrants. ‘These are finding their way to 
British Columbia, and will help to develop it. 

The history of British Columbia does 
not extend very far into the past. It is 
originally assocjated with the name of 
GkorGE Vancouver, one of Captain 
Cook's midshipmen, who went north in 
1792 to receive certain Possessions in 
Nootka Sound ceded by the Spaniards to 
the British Government, From him the 
large island, on which is situated the most 
populous town of the province, has re. 
ceived its name, and it was he who first 
explored the coast. The Hudson Bay Fur 
Trading Company came into possession 
forthe next fifty years, receiving from 
the Government in 1849 a grant of the 
Island of Vancouver, The enormous in- 
flux, nine years later, of gold-diggers to the 
valley of the Fraser River necessitated the 
separation of the government of the main. 
land and of Vancouver Island. United 





again in 1866, British Columbia and Van- 
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couver Island became, in 1871, one of the 
Confederating Provinces of the Canadian 
Dominion. 

The characteristics of the province have 
been well summed up by Mr. GOSWELL, 
Commissioner of the Provincial Exhibit 
Association. ‘‘ An atmosphere humid with 
the vapourings of the ocean; a climate 
beautifully tempered by the sea currents; 
a vast extent of mountainous surface, 
intersected with numerous rivers and rich 
sheltered valleys ; 
rank under 


a vegetation neces- 


sarily certain conditions, 
producing enormous forests and prolific 
crops; a remoteness from the rest of 
America, and until recently a commer- 
undeveloped 
most inaccessible interior; a rugged ex- 
terior, rendering communication difficult ; 


a country of long distances and divides; a 


cial isolation; an and al- 


mining province primarily inhabited by 
gold seekers. 
the interior ; by the dyking and draining 
of the overflowing lands of the Fraser and 


* * * By irrigation in 


ocean tide flats ; by the extension of good 
roads, the building of branch railways, 
improvements and increase in navigation, 
and the systematization of methods in 
handling produce, and the’ other benefits 
incident to internal expansion of industry, 
all of which are naturally gradual and the 
result of expenditure of capital and in- 
telligent effort, the province has pros- 
pects, agriculturally speaking, equal to any 
part of the Dominion or even the famed 
California.” 

At the nose of a peninsula in the Fraser 
delta, on the south shore of Burrard Inlet, 
and some miles to the west of Port 
Moody, is situated the town of Vancouver, 
the western terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad system. 
its population has sprung from nothing to 


In afew years 


over twelve thousand, and it is now re- 


cognised as the rival of Victoria, on 
Vancouver Island, a city of twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. In the Stanley 


Park lying to the west of the city of 
Vancouver, there is still to be found an 
Indian settlement ; and across the bay rises 
the white spire of a Mission Church. The 
Indians prove useful aids in the fisheries 
and in the canning establishments, but in 
other industries the indispensable China- 
man comes as usual to the front, and is 
assisting materially in the development of 
There are about 
a hundred Japanese in the province, many 
of them engaged in the saw-mills; but 
they do not enjoy much of a reputation as 
workmen. In the interior there are seve- 
ral colonies of Chinese miners ; and gangs 
of Chinese navvies keep the great through 
railroad track in repair. ~ A poll-tax of fifty 
dollars is laid on each Chinese immigrant, 
and it is doubtful whether legislation will 
not proceed further in repressing immi- 
gration. Seeing, however, that British 
Columbia, with its advantages of climate, 
is the natural habitat of the Anglo-Saxon 
settler, he has less to fear from the push- 





the town of Vancouver. 
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ing Oriental, and may surely make use 
with safety of the latter's cheap and effi- 
cient labour. 

Among the more recent items of in- 
terest in connection with Vancouver is the 
commencement, this autumn, of a direct 
steamship trade with England, the passage 
being reckoned at seventy-five days. A 
mine of mineral paint, said to be equal to 
the imported article from Sienna in Italy, 
discovered at Hot 

the neighbourhood. It 
claimed also that a rich coal deposit has 


has been Harrison 


in is 


Springs 


been discovered on the north shore of 


Burrari Inlet, and indeed, croppings in and 
around the 





sity go to show that the town 





is actually built upon an immense coal-feld. 
Some of the leading residents of Van- 
couver are moving in the matter of a 
provincial University, and a bill, already 
submitted to parliament, is being drafted 
ina new form. The city of Victoria has 
strong rival claims, and the locality of the 
future institution will not be settled with- 
out a keen struggle. 





THE NEW STAR IN LITERATURE, 
Ps = 

YEAR ago very few people were ac- 

 & quainted with the name of RUDYARD 

KIPLING; now 


the 


he is discussed wherever 





glish language is spoken. Every 
one is supposed to have read his “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills,” his Soldiers Three,” 
and his “Phanton Rickshaw;” and his 
“Departmental Ditties” would be better 
known were it not for the fact that the 
Indian is hard to get, and no 
London edition has as yet taken its place. 








edition 


In any case, however, his productions in 
thyme would have appealed to a nar- 
than 
sketches, which have fascinated readers 


rower circle his wonderful prose 
by their keenness of observation, their 
irony,andtheir pathos, Theyliterallybrim 
over with an intellectual effervescence, 
insomuch that one is apt to entertain a 
certain fecling of regret that the writer 
has put so many good things in a form so 
little solid, so unmonumental. DiCKENS 
and THACKERAY, of ‘course, began in the 
same way, and so did GEORGE ELIOT; 
but “Plain Tales from the Hills” reaches 
a higher plane than “Sketches by Boz,” 
or “The Snob Papers,” in the striking 
variety and originality of the subject 
matter, superadded to the masterliness of 
the treatment. A perfectly fresh vein has 
been struck; so much so, that these seem- 
ingly light, sketchy spatterings from the pen 
ofayouthful writer of twenty-five,have been 
declared by an experienced old Indian to 
be ‘the best book ever written on India.” 
In the United States, in Canada, and at 
Leipzig, edition after edition is coming out 
to supply the constant demand. If popu- 
larity can settle the question of an author's 
genius, never has a new writer enjoyed 
such popularity as this. 

The sketches deal with many aspects of 


Anglo-Indian life. ‘ Tommy Atkins” in 
India has received full justice in the pages, 
which teem with the racy utterances of 
MULVANEY, who once ‘ was a Corp’ril—but 
was rejuced aftherwards,” while other as- 
pects of barrack and camp life are brought 
out in “Thrown Away” “The Man who 
Was,” and elsewhere. Perhaps for con- 
venience sake the tales may be divided 
into three classes, those concerned with 
barrack life, with native life, and with 
Anglo-Indian Society. A fourth, which 
we will not touch upon in this article, is 
his very successful treatment of the super- 
natural. We agree with Mr. ANDREW 
LANG that the society tales are the least 
; but this'is a matter of taste, for 
they sparkle with the keenest of observa- 
To 


Easterns who are not Anglo-Indians the 





pleasi 
tion, and the most culting of satire. 


types are all familiar, the well meaning, 
clever busybody “ Mrs. Hauksbee,” to be 
endured, respected, and even admired ; that 
hateful flirt, “ Mrs, Reiver”; the much-wor- 
shipped Venus Annodomini; and poor, dear 
Mamma in her too tight riding-habit, The 
influences which are so apt to act unfa- 
vourably on Society women in the East, 
the exaggerated importance they enjoy, 
their lack of social curbs and serious in- 
terests, receive a due share of notice. 
We have “Wressley” of the Foreign Office, 
who made an idealized goddess of silly 
Miss “ Venner,” spent his days and nights 
in writing, for her sake, the great work of 
his life, “A gift fit for an Empress,” and 
was utterly smashed by her idiotic recep- 
tion of it; jealous “Mrs, Larkyns”; poor 
“ Dicky Hatt,” who left his wife behind him 
in London and made such a mess of his 
whole life. 
ing with courtship and marriage, make us 





These and other stories, deal- 


feel “the pity of it ” in the man’s case, 
where high ideals are broken up, and noble 
devotion is thrown away. Not that there 
are no male brutes depicted, with excel- 
lent, patient unselfish wives, for example 
“Brouckhurst,” whom “Strickland” exposes 
and rescues from his own vileness. But we 
revert again to “ Strickland’s ” own early 
love story, and the signal heroism he dis- 
played in his courtship of “ Miss Youghal.” 
The women of the sketches, with the excep- 
tion of “ Mrs. Hauksbee,” arefar inferior in 
character to the men ; but then it must be 
remembered that a life of complete in- 
activity and pettiness, such as an Anglo- 
Eastern lady’s is apt to be, must fail to 
develop character ; and that Mr. KIPLING 
is here, as elsewhere, true to life. 

Some of the Society stories are particu- 
larly good. The crank ‘ Mellish,”in “ A 
Germ Destroyer,” who spells his name with- 
out a final ‘e,” and gets invited, through a 
mistake, to tiffin with the Viceroy, while 
the “important Mellishe,” the real man, is 
left snorting on the Mall—could anything 
be better told than his post-prandial intro- 
duction of his patent anti-choleric mixture 
to the Viceroy? The room was filled with 
smoke from the powder, and the stench was 
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so pungent and disgusting that the Vice- 
“Mellish” 
“The 
Viceroy was prostrate with laughter, and 
could only waggle his hands feebly at 
“Mellish,’’ who was shaking a fresh bagful 
of powder at him.” 
such touches as these instance the mar- 
vellous graphic power of the writer. The 
rough-sketch of ‘‘ Poor dear Wonder,” the 
Viceroy’s secretary, must be left for duc 


roy fled coughing downstairs 
was finally “ hauled into the hall.” 





The italics are ours ; 


appreciation to the reader of the story. 
Turning to the tales dealing with native 
life, we have several intensely pathetic 
little dramas. It is difficult to read, with- 
out a tug at one’s heart’s strings, the 
“Story of Muhammad Din.” It is a de- 
scription of a servant's child which waited 
to say “ Talaam, tahib” to the foreign 
master as he returned daily from ollice, 
“the little white shirt and the fat little 
hands rising from the shade of the creeper- 
covered trellis where they had been hid.” 
A few months of friendship and of mud- 
palace building in the Sahib's garden, and 
the honest little fellow sick 





ens and dies 
There is another finely told story of the 
death of achild, entitled “ Without Benefit 
of Clergy,” which readers of this journal 
will no doubt remember. Here again the 
deadly autumn fever did its work, and 





little “ Tota” went, only too prematurely, 
the way of all flesh. 

But, perhaps, afterall, Mr, KiPLinG’s chief 
forte lies in his racy descriptions of Indian 
barrack life. The famous trio, the big York- 
shireman, “Learoyd,” the impulsive racy- 
tongued  Mulvancy,” and “ Ortheris,” the 
little Londoner, are distinct new creations, 
revealing the life of “Tommy Atkins” 
as ithas never been revealed before.‘ Hit 
a man an’ help a woman, an’ ye can’t 
be far wrong anyways,” a maxim of “ Pri- 
vate Mulvaney’s,” heads the first and by 
no means the least racy of the stories 
which give the adventures of these three 
worthie: 





The counterplot by which “ Mul- 
yin ©The God from the Machine,” 
rescues the Colonel’s daughter from a 


vane. 





runaway match with an ill-conditioned 





regimental Captain, is, in its conception 
and execution, a very masterpiece. “ Mul- 
vaney’s” fine Celtic imagination blossoms 
forth luxuriantly throughout these sketches 
His courtship of ‘‘ Dinah Shadd”’ forms the 


subject of the latest tale in the seri: 








The account he gives of his 





eptance by 
“Dinah is inimitable. “I kissed her on the 
tip av the nose an’ under the eye, an’ a 
girl that lets 
that has never been kissed before. Take 
note av that, sorr. Thin we went, hand 
in hand, to ould Mother Shadd like two 
little childher, an’ she said it was no bad 
thing; an’ ould Shadd nodded behind his 
pipe, an’ Dinah ran away to her own 
room. That day I throd on rollin’ clouds, 
All earth was too small to hould 
Bedad, J cud ha’ picked the sun out av the 
shy fora 


cent I wa 


a kiss come tumbleways like 






me. 





coal to my pipe, so magnifi- 
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There are few faults to find with so ex- 
cellent a literary banquet. Sometimes, 
however, Mr. KIPLING seems to us to be 
guilty of a certain flippancy in needlessly 
parodying the language of scripture, as 
where he speak of “moving in a barren 
On the 
same page, lower down, occurs an unneces- 
sarily strong phrase. When “ MULVANEY” 
asks the narrator if he had ever fallen in 
love, there is surely superfluous emphasis 
in talking of his having preserved the 
silence of the damned.” Such blemishes 
removed, We wait to 
Mr. KIpLinG can 
material in a less brusque 
fashion. 


land where washing was not.” 


are easily see 


whether use his rich 
and pungent 
His tales, opening abruptly and 
often allusively, are almost too brilliant ; 
charged with an electricity sufficient 
to vivify several volumes, Certainly we 
can feel no surprise at any development 


are 





ina writer with such rare powers of ob- 
Our author 
writes under no pseudonym, his father 
being Mr. KiPLinG, principal of the school 
of Art at Lahore in India. Born at the 
very close of the year 1865, he was sent 
Devonshire, 
ed thereafter at an early age to India. 
Since then he has enjoyed a growing re- 
putation as a magazine writer and journal- 


servation and of description. 


to school in and return- 


eral of his stories indicate, for 
he Broken-Link Handicap,” 
he is fond of horse-flesh; he is also fond 


ist. As sev 








instance, 
of fishing. In the autumn of 1889, after 
spending a considerable time in Ame- 
rica, Mr. KieLinG again visited England, 
where he enjoys the reputation of being a 
brilliant conversationalist. Such are a 
few personal facts regarding the author, 
facts which are always of interest to the 
enthusiastic reader :— 

“For what’s the author, if the man be naught?” 








PENSIONS TO TEACHERS. 
etn ee, 

We hereby give our sanction to the Law con- 
cerning Pensions to Retired Teachers and to the 
Families of Deceased Teachers in City, Town, or 
Village Elementary Schools, and order the same to 
be duly promulgated. 





[Lis Imperial Majsty’s Sign-manual.] 
[Privy Seal.] 
Dated October 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 


Count Yamacara Artromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Yosuikawa AKIMASA, 
Minister of State for Education, 


Art. 1—All regular teachers in city, town, or 
village elementary schools shall be entitled to 
receive pensions according to the provisions of this 
law. 

Art, 2.—Teachers who have been in office over 
fifteen years shall receive life pensions, subject to 
the following conditions :— 

(1.) That they are ordered to retire after 

attaining sixty years of age. 

(2.) That they are ordered to retire owing to 
inability to discharge their duties on account 
of wounds or sickness. 

(3.) That they retire on account of the abolition 
of schools, or are ordered to retire in 
quence of changes effected in the organization 
of schools. 











Art. 3.—Teachers who come under any of the 
following conditions shall receive life pensions, 





and be granted additional pensions up to seven- 


tenths of the minimum sum of such pensions, 
though their years of service may not amount to 
the term provided in the foregoing article :— 

(1.) That they are ordered to tetive from office 
owing to inability to discharge their duties, 
having lost the use of one limb or more from 

ities received in discharging their duties, or 
having sustained some other like misfortune. 

(2.) That they are ordered to retire from office 
owing to inability to discharge their duties in 
consequence of the loss of one limb cr more, 
or of having sustained other like misfortune, 
on account of sickness caused in discharging 
theie duties under circumstances injurious 
health. 

Ait. 4.—Art. 5, pars. rand 4, and Arts. 6 and 
11 of the Law relating to Pensions of Civil Officials 
shall apply to the pensions mentioned in tis law. 

‘The regulations for reckoning terms of service 
is regard to the granting of pensions, etc., shall be 
fixed by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art.” 5—Persons coming under any of the 
following conditions shall be disqualified for the 
ceceipt of pensions :— 

(1) If itis proved that they committed during 
their term of service acts calculated to cause 
forfeiture of such service. 

(2) Iithey are subjected to imprisonment or any 
heavier punishment. 

(3) Hf they lose status as Japanese subjects. 

(4) If being in receipt of pensions under Art. 
2, par. 2, Art. 3, or Art. 7, and again 
qualified to engage in the calling of teacher, 
they refuse to re-engage in schools as- 
signed to them by the Ciiji of fu or fen; or 
of those who are in receipt of pensions ac- 
cording to Art, 2 par.g tefuse to re-engage in 
schools assigned to them by the Chij: ol fu 
or ken, provided that the amount of salary 
be not less than that received at the time of 
their retirement from service, and their age 
be less than sixty. 

(5.) If they-enter the public service without 
the permission of the Chijé of fu or ken 

If those who are in receipt of pensions come 
under any of the following conditions, their pensions 
shall be stopped during the period involved :-— 

(1) [they enter the public service and teceive 
a salary not less than that received at the 
time of their retirement. 

(2.) If they have neglected to apply for payment 
of a pension for more than three years. 

(3.) [their public rights are suspended. 

Art, 6.—Persons who have retired from the ser- 
vice for their own convenience, before attaining 
sixty years of age, or who have been dismissed or 
become liable to dismissal, shall be disqualified for 
the receipt of a pension. 

Art. 7.—Temporary-teachers in city, town, or vil- 
lage elementary schools shall, in case of wounds or 
sickness received or contracted in discharging 
their duties, and subject to Att. 3 of this Law, 
be granted life pensions equal to one-fourth of the 
salary received at the Lime of their retirement, 

Ait, 8.— Regular teachers in city, town, or village 
elementary schools shall be granied a sum equal 
to two months’ salary at the time they retire, in 
case of retirement after service of more than five 
years and less than eleven years, and a sum equal 
to three months? salary in case of retirement alter 
service of more than eleven years and less than 
fifteen years. 

‘The above paragraph shall not apply to those 
who are in receipt of pensions under Arts. 2, 3, and 
7, or to those who have retired from service for 
their own convenience, or to those who have been 
dismissed or become liable to dismissal, or to those 
who have neglected to claim the right to a pensi 
mentioned in paragraph 1 of this article with 
three months after it has begun to. ope 
Should those who have for their own conve 
not applied for payment of the bonus menti 
ip paragraph 1 of this article, be afterwards re- 
appointed regular teachers in city, town, or village 
elementary schools, the period spent in the 
former service shall be included in reckoning 





























































the term of service for granting pensions, 
etc. But this shall not apply to those who 
fail to notify that they have not received the bonus 





within three months after the right to it has begun 
to operate. 

Art. 9.—The granting of pensions and of the 
bonns mentioned in Art. 8 shall be decided by 
the Chiji of fu or ken on certificates by chiefs of 

, towns, and villages. 
{s, 16 and 18 of the Law relating to the Pen- 
sions of Civil Officials shall apply to pensions 
mentioned in this law. 

Art, 10.—In case a regular teacher in a city, 
town, or village elementary school should come 
under any of the following conditions, his family 
shall have the right to receive “pensions granted 
to the families of deceased teachers” 


























in accordance 





with the provisions of this law :— 
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(1.) If a teacher die during service after a 

term of service of more than fifteen years. 

(2.) Ifa teacher die in discharging his duties 

after setvice of less than filleen years, 

(3-) Ifa teacher die while in receipt of a pension, 

Art. 1.—Art. 4, pars. 1 and 2, Auls. § to 10, 
and Arts, 12 to 16 of the Law relating to Pensions 
to the Families of Deceased Civil Officials, shall 
apply to pensions to the families of deceased teach. 
ets mentioned in this law. 

Art. 11 of the Law relating to Pensions to the 
Families of Deceased Civil Officials, shall apply to 
the brothers and sisters legally belonging to the 
families of deceased teachers, in case there should 
be no widow, no orphan, no father, no mother, no 
grandfather and no grandmother of the deceased 
having the right to receive “pensions to the 
families of deceased teachers” as prescribed 
under this law; provided that the said brothers or 
isters, being less than twenty years of age, or 
owing to physical disabilities, are unable to carry 
on a trade and have none to depend on for theit 
support, 

Art. 12.—In case a regular teacher in a city, 
town, or village elementary school should die 
otherwise than in the discharge of his duties 
after service of less than fifteen years, a bonus 
shall be granted to the family of “such deceased 
teacher, 

‘The amount of bonus in the case of those who 
die after service of less than three years shall be a 
sum equal to one month’s salary as last received 
in school, to which a sum equal to two hundredihs 
of the yearly salary shall be added for each full 
year over three years, 

Art. 13.—The granting of pensions and 
bonuses to the families of deceased teachers and 
the pensions to be granted under Article 8 and 
Art. 11 par. 2 shall be decided by the Chiji of fu 
or ken on the representation of chiels of cities, 
towns, and villages. 

Art. 14.—Each fu and ken shall reserve ‘a pen- 
sion fund for teachers in elementary schools, 

Each city, town, or village where a city, town, or 
village elementary school is. established, shall 
annually pay to the fu or ken wherein itis situated, 
assum equal to one-hundredth of the salaries of 
the regular teachers in such school. 

Each regular teacher in a city, town, or village 
elementary school shall yearly’ pay tothe fe or 
ken wherein he is employed a sum’ equal to one- 
hundredth of his salary, 














‘The income derived under paragraphs 2 and 3 
of this article shall be reserved by the fu or ken as 
a pension fund for teachers in elementary schools, 

The interest aceruing from such pension fund 
shall not be appropriated for any purpose other 
than as pensions to retired teachers, pensions and 
bonuses to the families of deceased teachers and 
grants under Art, 8 and Art. 1 par, 2, 


A sum equal to one-fourth of the monies received 
byeach fu or ken in accordance with paragraphs 
2 and 3 of this article, shall be granted to each fu 
or ken out of the National. Treasury in every se. 
cond financial year from that in which the above 
appropriations are made. 

The pensions to retired teachers, pensions and 
bonuses to the families of deceased teachers and the 
monies mentioned in Ast. 8 and Art. 11 par. 2, 
shall be defrayed from the interest of the pension 
fund, grants from the National Treasury, and other 
sources of income. But the deficiency, if any, 
shall be supplied from the" fu or ken expenditure, 

Regulations for the management of a pension 
fond and for the granting of pensions to retired 
teachers, pensions and bonuses to the families of 
deceased teachers and the monies mentioned in 
Art. 8 and Att. 2 par. 2, shall be fixed by the Mi. 
nister of State for Education. 

All expenses relating to the management of a 
pension fund and to the granting of pensions to 
retired teachers, pensions and bonuses tothe fami. 
lies of deceased teachers, and the monies mentioned 
in Act. 8 and Art. 22 par. 2, shall be borne by Su 
or ken. 

Art, 15.—Articles 1 to 13 inthis law shall come 
into force from and after the 26th fiscal year of 
Meiji, and Article 14 from the 2gih fiscal year. 

Att. 16—In case exceptions to this law be 
deemed necessary in localities where the Laws 
for the Organization of fu and ken, of Cities, and 
of Towns, and Villages are not practically carried 
out, these shall be prescribed by Imperial Or- 
dinance. 
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NORMAL AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 
SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 
ee SEN 

We hereby give our sanction to the Law con- 
ceming Salaries of the Directors of fu or ken 
Normal Schools, and Pensions to Retired Off 
cials and to the Families of Deceased Offi 
in Public Schools, and order the same to be d 
promulgated. 








(His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-manual.) 
(Privy Seal.) 
Dated October 2nd, 1890. 
(Countersigned) 
Count Yamacara Ariromo, 
Minister President of State. 
Count Vosmixawa AxrMasa, 
Minister of State for Education. 





Art. 1.—The salaries of directors of fu or ken 
normal schools shall be paid out of the National 
Treasury, 

Art. 2.—The directors and regular teachers of 
fu ov ken normal schools and of public middle 
schools, shall be entitled to receive pensions accord. 
ing to the provisious of this law, 

Art. 3.—Directors and regular teachers who 
have been in office over fifteen years shall receive 
life pensions, subject to the following conditions :— 

(1,) That they are ordeied to tetive after attain- 
ing 60 years of age. 

(2.) That they are ordered to retire owing to 
inability to discharge their duties on account 
of wounds or sickness received or contracted, 

(3.) That they retire from office in consequence 
of the abolition of schools, or are ordered to 
retire from office in consequence of changes 
in the organization of schools. 

Art. 4.-—Those who come under any of the 
following conditions shall receive life pensions and 
be granted additional pensions up to 'seven-tenths 
of the minimum sum of such pensions, though their 
years of service may not amount to the term pro- 

ided for in the foregoing article :— 

(1) That they are ordered to retire from office 
owing to inability to discharge their duties, 
having lost the use of one limb, or more, from 
wounds received in discharging their duties, 
or having sustained some other like misfortune, 

(2.) That they are ordered to retire from office 
owing to inability to discharge their duties, 
in consequence of loss of the use of one limb, 
or more, or of having sustained some other 
like misfortune on account of sickness caused 
in discharging their duties under circum. 
stances injurious to health. 

Art. 5.—Art. 5, pars 1, 4, and 5, and Arts. 6 
and 1 of the Law telating to the Pensions of Civil 
Officials shall apply to the pensions mentioned in 
this law. 

Art. 6.—As regards officials of Government or 
Public schools, who are to be placed on an equal 
footing with directors and regular teachers in fu 
or Ren normal schools, and who have been tare 
ferred as such to any of the latter schools, the 
yeats of service in their former schools shall be 
included in reckoning the term of service for 
granting pensions, ‘The regulations for reckoning 
the years of service and the qualifications of off 
scials of Government or public schools to be placed 
on an equal footing with directors and regular 
teachers in fu or ken normal schools, shall be fixed 
by Imperial Ordinance. 

Art. 7.—In case those who are in receipt of pen- 
sions come under any of the following conditions, 
they shall be disqualified for the receipt of pen, 
sions:— 

(1.) If it is proved that they have committed 
during their service such acts as render them 
liable to dismissal. 

(2.) If they are subjected to imprisonment or 
any heavier punishment. 

(3.) If they lose status as 

(4) If those who, are in receipt of pensions 
under Art. 3 par. 2, Art. 4 or Ait. 9 and are 
again fit to engage in the calling of teachers 
or directors, refuse to re-engage in schools 
assigned to them by the Authorities, or if 
those who are in receipt of pensions under 
Art. 3, par. 3, refuse to re-engage in schools 
assigned to them by the Authorities, provided 
that the amount of salary be not less than that 
received at the time of their retivement from 
school, and their age be less than 60. 

(5.)_ If they enter the. public service without the 
permission of the Chizt of fu or ken. 









































Japanese subjects. 








In case those who are in receipt of pensions 


gle 


come under any of the following 
pension shall be stopped during 
volved :— 


(1.) If they enter the public service and receive 
a salary not less than that received at the 
time of their retirement. 

(2.) If they have neglected to apply for pensions 
for more than three years. 


(3-) If their public rights ave suspended, 


Art, 8.—Those who have retired from office for 
their own convenience before attaining the age of 
sixty years, or who have been dismissed from set 
vice or have rendered themselves liable to dismissal, 
shall be disqualified for the seceipt of pensions. 

Ait. 9.—Temporary teachers in fu or ken nore 
mal schools or in public middle schools shall, in 
case of wounds or sickness received or contiacted 
in discharging their duties, and subject to Art. 4 
of this Law, be granted life pensions equal to ones 
fourth of the salary received at the time they retire. 

Art, 10.—Directors and regular teachers in fu 
or ken normal schools andin public middle schools 
shall be granted a sum equal {0 one month's salary 
received at the time they retire, in case of seliree 
ment after service of more than one year or less 
than five years, or a sum equal to two months? 
salary in case of retirement after service of more 
than five years or less than eleven years, or a sum 
equal to three months? salary in caseof retirement 
after service of more than eleven years or less than 
fifteen years. 

The above paragraph shall not apply to those 
who ate qualified to receive pensions under Arte, 
3y 4 and 9, or to those who have retired from office 
for their own convenience, or to those who have 
been dismissed from service or have rendered 
themselves liable to dismissal, or to those who have 
neglected to claim the right toa bonus referred to 
the above paragraph within three months after 
it has begun to operate. 

Should those who have for their own convenience 
neglected to apply for the bonus referred to para. 
graph 1 of this article be afterwards appomted 
directors or regular teachers in fu or ken normal 
schools or in public middle schools, the peiiod 
spent in the former service shall be included in 
reckoning the term of service for granting pensions, 
etc. But this shall not apply to those who fail te 
notify that they have not received a bonus within 
three months after the right to it has begun to 
operate. 

The sums to be granted under this article and 
the expenses relating thereto shall be borne by the 
fu, ken, gun, city, town, or village where the 
schools ave established, to which the tetired 
Girectors or teachers belong at the time of retire- 
ment. 

Ait, 11.—The granting of pensions shall he 
decided by the Minister of State for Education on 
certificates by the Chizi of fu or ken. 

Aits. 16 and 18 of the Law relating to Pensions 
of Civil Officials shall apply to pensions under this 
law. 

Ast. 12.—In case directors and regular teachers 
in fu or ken normal schools or in. public middle 
schools come under any of the following condi- 
tions, their families have the right to receive 
“pensions to the families of deceased directors 
and teachers” in accordance with the provisions 
of this law :— 


conditions, the 
the period in- 



































(1.) If they die during service after a term of 
service of more than fifteen years. 

(2.) If they die in discharging their duties after 
service of less than fifteen years, 


(3.) If they die while in receipt of pensions. 


Ait. 13.—Atts. 4 to 10 and Arts, 
Law relating to Pensions to the Families of De. 
ceased Civil Officials shall apply to pensions to 
the families of deceased directors and teachers 
prescribed under this law. 

Art. 11 of the Law relating to Pensions to the 
Families of Deceased Civil Officials shall apply to 
the brothers and sisters legally belonging to the 
families of deceased directors and teachers, in case 
there should be no widow, no orphan, no father, 
no mother, no grand father, and no grand mother 
of the deceased, who have the right to receive the 
pension fixed in the present law, provided that 
the said brothers and sisters, being less - than 
twenty years of age, or owing to physical gisabili- 
ties, are unable to carry on a trade and have none 
to depend on for their support. 

Art. 14.—In case directors and regular teachers 
in fu or ken normal schools or in public middle 
schools die otherwise than in the discharge of 
their duties after service of less than fifteen years, 
a bonus shall be granted to tle families of such 
deceased directors and teachers. 


Art. 17 par. 2 of the Law relating to the Pen- 
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sions of Civil Officials shall apply to the bonuses to 
families of deceased directors and teachers men- 
tioned in the above paragraph. 

Art. 15.—The granting of pensions and bonuse: 
to the families of deceased directors and teachers 
and of pensions under Art. 13, par. 2, shall be de- 
cided by the Minister of State for Education on 
the representation of the Chii of fu or ken, 

Art. 16.—Directors and regular teachers in fu 
or ken normal schools or in public middie schools 
shall annually pay to the National Treasury one- 
hundredth of the salaries. 

Rach fu, ken, gun, city, town, or village where 
a fu or ken normal schoo! or a public middle school 
iS established shall annually pay to the National 
Treasury a sum equal to one hundredth of the 
salaries of directors and teachers in such schools, 

‘Art. 17.—Pensions loretired directors and tea- 
chers, pensions and bonuses to the families of de- 
ceased directors and teachers, pensions to be 
granted under Att. 13, par. 2, and the expenses 
of defraying these monies shall be paid out of the 
National ‘Treasury. : 

Regulations relating to the defraying of pensions 
to retired directors and teachers, aud pensions 
and bonuses to the families of deceased directors 
and teachers, shall Le fixed by the Minister of 
State for Education. 

Art. 18.—In case of one and the same person 
being qualified to receive two or more classes of 
pensions from the N. al Treasury, one of these 
pensions shall be granted, according to the option 
of such person, 

Art, 19.—Pensions and other monies to be 
granted to retired clerks of fu or ken normal 
schools or of public middle scliools may be fixed 
by the Chiji of fu or ken, the Guncho, or the chiefs 
of cities, towns, or villages after consultation with 
the assemblies of such fu, ken, gun, cities, towns, 
or villages. 

‘The above paragraph shall apply to the pensions 
and other monies to be granted to retired officials 
of public schools other than fu or ken normal 
schools, public middle schools, and city, town or 
village elementary schools. 

Pensions and other monies to be granted to re- 
tired directors and teachers under this article, and 
the expense of granting these monies shall be 
borne by the respective fu, ken, gun, cities, towns 
and villages. 

Art. 20.—Article 1 of this law shall come into 
force from and after the 25th financial year of 
Meiji, and Articles 2 to 19 from and after the 26th 
financial year. 

‘Att. 2t.—When exceptions are deenied neces- 
sary to the rules laid down in this law, in localities 
where the laws for the organization of fu and ken, 
gun or cities, towns and villages are not practi- 
cally carried out, they shall be fixed by Imperial 
Ordinance. 

































































“CHASTE AND MODERATE.” 








‘Yo tne Eprrox or THe “Japan Mart.” 

Sin,—This cussed country! The Fapan Mail 
has the temerity to take exception to the careless 
placing of certain wires and posts in connection 
with the electric lighting of the Settlement; where- 
upon its uniformly chaste and moderate contem- 
porary, whose number less attractions have recently 
exercised such a potent influence over some of out 
local capitalists, most sensibly and truly points out 
that “the telephone and electric light obstructions 
are only two more drops in a bucket already 
full to overflowing.” Most truly, most truly, thou 
latter day prototype of that dear old featless 
Spanish Knight immortalized by De Cervantes! 
“Why find fault with the unfortunate telephone 
posts to the exclusion of other offenders.” Kor no 
other reason assuredly, revered crivie, than the 
admitted limiation of the Japan Mail editor's 
Knowledge of local affairs. No one who is at all 
acquainted with the Settlement will for a moment 
question the justice of your powerful and eloquent 
artaignment of the Local Authorities. Every point 
cannot fail to approve itself to every unbiassed 
reader; indeed many will consider you to be guilty, 
consciously or unintentionally, though without of 
outse a suspicion of any truckling or loyalty to 
Japanese authorities,’—no sane observer would 
pretend to question your absolute independence— 
many I say will consider you guilty of a needless 
curtailment of one of the most damning. indict- 
ments ever formulated, ‘The teproduction and 
reiteration of this well founded protest against the 
glaring and high-handed abuses we poor Yoko 
lama folk are compelled to quietly submit to for 
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lack of due support of the exposures you unearth 
(ceformers never are adequately appreciated 
during their lifetime), is an act so commendable 
itself that neither explanation vor apology is 
seeded. [tis high time that some oue protested 
“against. the gas and water hydrants and 
cocks, which séick up all over the streets; the 
rotten wooden coverings which pattially cover 
the openings to sewers and drains; the stone 
boundary marks placed just where a pedestrian 
will trip up against them ; the post office receiving 
boxes erected where they can be most conveniently 
yun up against; the lamp-posts in the middle of 
the paths ; the well of foul water filling the walking 
space in Honcho-dori; the trees occupying a 
third of the road already too little for the traffic; 
with others planted plump actoss the corners of 
cross streets; the flooring of Yatozaka Bridge, 
which has been especially constructed to hold the 
water in one impartial puddle whenever there has 
been vain; the choked gutters, and the stinking 
urinals; and last, but not least, the crowds of j 
tikisha loafers who obstruct every street corne! 
and monopolize the walking space left by the other 
obstructions.” 

‘The italics are the only liberty Ihave taken with 
this deplorable picture of this unhappy, ill-managed 
town. How the Japanese who profess to be fired 
with a warmth of patriotism rarely equalled, can 
day by day permit the uninterrupted continuance 
of such a state of things, much less hesitate or 
decline to set resolutely to work to remedy it, 
passes comprehension. If proof were wanted, 
surely here in unmistakeable form we have proof 
of the deep-seated purpose of this unfriendly 
people to tid their soil of the hated foreigners. 
On what other hypothesis, Lask, ca one account 
for this astounding indifference to crying abuses 
which can only ultimately result in the studied 

ance of such an. ill-starred place by every 

It is unspeakably disgraceful that post 
office boxes for instance should be ‘erected where 
they can be most conveniently run up against ;’’ and 
that policemen are not stationed near every faul 
curb.stone and every stone boundary ‘mark, 
and in short at all the innumerable things “ which 
stick up all over the streets,” to warn pedes- 
tians of a possible stumble. Equally flagrant, too, 
is the very unfeeling and heartless omission 
to provide goloshes or clogs for thin-skinned pe- 
destrians at every good sized puddle, and particul- 
ary at “the flooring of Yatozaka Bridge, which 
has been especially construcied to hold the water 
in one impartial puddle whenever there has been 
rain.” And not one whit less blameworthy is the 
past failure to erect sign posts on either side of 
“lamp-posts,” trees,” etc., to warn the unwary 
passer-by that he is approaching a lamp post, or 
that some over zealous citizens have planted trees 
by the road side. Especially is some such sign- 
board or label needed tn the case of trees “ planted 
plump across the corners of cross streets.” And 
last, but not least, the crowds of jinikisha loafers 
who obstruct every street corner, and monopoli 
the walking space left by the other obstructions !” 
Well may it be asked in that grandiloquent strain 
one looks for in vain elsewhere than inthe Gazette, 
“ why not call attention to these when dealing with 
the subject?” An explanation of the practical 
universality of jinrikisha-riding is at last reached ! 
‘The good people of Yukolama do not walk simply 
because they can't; they haven't room. No 
wonder there is such objection to proposed Treaties 
which would speedily do away with existing Set- 
tlement limits! We are abused, crowded. 
ignored now: ‘choked gutters,” foul 
water hydrants, aud any and every inequality 
one’s roudway, even an imperfectly drained bridge, 
bad and tertibly hard to bear though they are, 
would be lost sight of entirely in comparison with 
e inflictions we should have to submit to and 
endure or flee from then. But euough ; the evils 
we know are averwhelming, and one looks almost 
with envy at the Gagette and its little band of 
intrepid reformers awaiting with all the composure 
of men conscious of having acquitted themselves 
nobly and fearlessly “the coming of the huge 
wave toroll in and to sweep away these mon- 
strosities.”. There is but one word more. The 
monstrosities should include some of the smart 
features of the Gazette, and especially the purblind 
critic who sees danger where none exists, lamp- 
posts several feet out of their true position, and 
obstruction, offence, and sources of peril where 
his fellows are happy in passing in comfort and 
perfect safety. 

Lam, Sir, 

Yokohama, November 14th, 1890. 
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ALBION. 











THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


To tHe Eptror or THE “Japan Mar? 

Sir,—In the acconnt of the proceedings of the 
recent meeting of the Asiatic Society, as given 
in the Fapan Gazette, Professor Chamberlain is 
reported to have said that “he was sure that Mr. 
Dening’s vast acquaintance with Japanese thouglit 
was guite unequalled; that his acquaintance with 
modem Japanese literature both in newspapers 
and text ‘better fitted him probably than any man 
living to guide public opinion in estimating both 
Japanese character and Japanese current thougl\t.” 

In the repoit of the Asiatic Society’s meeting 
which appeared in the Fapan Afail you omit en 
tively Professor Chamberlain's high encomium on 
Mr, Walter Dening. 

As Professor Chamberlain is considered by the 
majority of foreigners in Japan to be about the 
best foreign authority on things Japanese, 1 shall 
be obliged if you ascertain whether he has been 
correctly reported by the Fapan Gazette in that 
part of his speech in which he so highly commend- 
ed Mr, Dening’s abilities. 


Lam, Sir, yours truly, 

















WAKARIMASEN. 
Yokohama, November 18th, 1890. 


{Our report was furnished by the recording Secretary of the 
‘Asiatic Society. From our own knowledge of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Dening, we think it very probable that the former 
spoke in the sense noted by onr correspongent.—Ev.  M.] 





To THE Epitor or 1He “ Japan Matt”? 
Sin,—In reply to the query of your correspondent 
who signs himself  Wakatimasen,” I beg to state 
that the Fapan Gazette reported quite correctly 
my reference to Mr. Dening. At the same time, 
tere is no reason for surprise al the absence of 
that teference in the summary forwarded to yout 
by the Recording Secretary. That gentleman's 
duties are already sufficiently arduous, and the 
Council of the Society does not expect him to give 
every sentence that is uttered, provided the gene- 
tal sense of each speaker's rematks be retained; 
and the Recording Secretary did give the gist— 
the main purport—-of my remarks, which were 
chiefly occupied with an adverse ci isin of N 
Nose’s views. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
B. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


November 19th, 1890. 











THE MUSIC OF THE JAPANESE. 


To THE Epitor oF THE ‘ JaPAN Mat.” 

Sir,—The influence exercised by that European 
culture which Japan is seeking to adopt entitles us 
to assume thai this influence will extend also to 
the fine arts. The manner of its commenceme: 
however, is hardly such as to give promise of good 
fruits in the future, for the Japanese throw them- 
selves intothe arms of European music only to forget 
their own 

In Japan the fact is forgotten that Europe la- 
boured away at her civilization fully a thousand 
years before she arrived at such tesults as have been 
achieved to-day; that the fostering of the fine arts 
and of the sciences proceeded more or less hand 
in hand with the general social taining, and that 
at the present day it is an impossibility for Japan 
to appropriate this perfected art without the re 
quisite gradual progression which wonld in. this 
country lead, alter a considerable period, to the point 
at which v music has to-day arrived. ‘The 
manner of thonght and sentiment, the habits of life, 
the climate of Japan, are all far greater impedi- 
ments than an outsider can possibly imagine. The 
music of Europe is even to day incomprehensible 
to the Japanese, and will remain so to all eternity 
unless they are led from off the paths followed 
until now, 

‘The endeavour to foster European music at the 
expense of Japanese has its origin in  incupa- 
city to make anything out of the latter which 
would be telerable to European ears. 

Wherein lies this incapacity? Jn the absolute 
lack of any underlying harmony. Japanese melody 
is like unto a_bird that flutters to and fro in the 
air without finding any resting place. Such a 
resting place can only and may only be found in 
harmony. Zhie alone has power to render Fapa- 
nese melidy worth listening to in Europe also. 
‘The proof that Japanese melody can only gain by 
a judicious harmonizing without in any way losing 
its melodious characteristic was shown at Teischak’s 
Farewell Concert. Of much greater effect would 
it have been if the “ Academy of Music” had ten- 
dered the Japanese chotal music as harmonized by 
Terschak. It would most certainly have been an 
interesting experiment which the “Academy of 
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Mu should have attempted “if only from 
patriotism.” ‘There, where the composer thought 
to he received with open arms, he found only 
passiveness and jealousy.  Zhrough Fapanese 
music to European music, that would. be the only 
and the right way, they said. The first and most 
necessary thing 10 do is to get hold of a thorough 
expert to undettake the harmonizing of Japanese 
melody; this is one of the most difficult problems 
which can he submitted tothe harmonizer, The 
lack of system with which the melodies are often 
constructed, the absence of rhythm, angment the 
difficulties to such an extent that one often grows 
quite disheartened. Among no people are the me- 
lodies so full of defects of this kind as are those of 
the Japanese, yea, one often imagines that it is the 
fingers of a litle child wandering over the strings 
of the koto and plucking at them, and that some- 
body or other has set down these plucked tones on 
paper. 

How should a people accustomed to melodies of 
such a kind comprehend European music, and how 
should the people take an interestin an “Academy 
of Music” that produces such a music for them? 

The future harmonizer of Japan would be bound 
to undertake the following : 

JAPANESE MELODIES, 


I.—Part songs for female voices. 

I1.—Part songs for male voices 

If—Pait songs for mixed voices (male and 
female). 

IV.—An edition for one voice and piano accom- 
paniment. 

V.—An edition for piano sola. 

VI.—An edition for violin and piano, 

For the present the above would be the most 
necessary for the purpose of creating a literature 
which should be used at the public concerts of the 
Academy of Music. Prior to the formation of a 
well supplied library no scheme of the Academy 
of Music should include more than 50 per cent. of 
Etropean music in its programme. 

European sacred music (Crucifixus, Paulus, 
&c.), ought not to be rendered by the Academy of 
Music; an Imperial School of Music is not a 
missionary establishment and can make propa- 
ganda for no religions cult. The period of ob 
tory attendance at the school must be raised to 6 
years, No student should be appointed assistant 
lecturer until he has attended the school for a 
period of 6 years, 

‘The Academy of Music nust be conducted in a 
strictly national sense and must, before everything, 
keep before its eyes the fostering of native music. 
The humbug which until now has been carried on 
of bringing the students before the public must be 
postponed until such time as they are in a position 
to accomplish something. Of what does the Aca- 
demy of Music at this day consist? Of a few 
lady students of the violin, and lady singers. 
Where are the classes for ‘piano, ’cello, flute, 
clarinet bassoon, cornet, trumpet, horn, trombone? 
An Academy of Music must, file a university, 
include all the various branches in its programme. 
As the Academy at the present time exists 
it is nothing but an ordinary music school for vio- 
lin and singing. It is desired to create treachers 
for the countsy—well and good. What are they 
to teach? That which they have learnt at the 
Tokyo school? What is that? Singing and vio 
lin. What do they play? Are they to teach that 
which they know? ‘The Tokyo school has existed 
for 10 years,—where are the funds, what are the 
resulis? Unless the State wishes to throw away 
its money uselessly, there must be reorganizatio 
and musical material created so as to arrive at a 
result advantageous to the nation and redounding 
to the honour of the State abroad as well. 


Your obedient servant, 
November 19th, 1890. 






















































Xx. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
sage 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held in the Society’s Rooms, No. 17, 
Tsuliji, on Wednesday, November 12th, 1890, at 
4p-m., N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, in the chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
published in the Fapun Mail, were taken as read. 

‘The CorrsronpinG SECRETARY intimated the 
election of the following gentlemen as members of 
the Society:—Rev. M,C. Munzinger, Rev. W. E. 
Griffiths, Frank Deas, Esq., O. C. Hlemmick, Esq., 
Rev. TS. Tyng and Rev. J. M. Francis. 

‘The Presipenr then called upon Mr. Dening to 
read his paper on the mental characteristics of the 
Japanese, entitled “A study in Japanese Psy- 
chology.” : 

Mr. Dextno said—The aggregate of cicum- 
stances combining to form the character of any fairly 
educated human being is so complex that atything 
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like a complete analysis of them is a work of great 
difficulty and delicacy, demanding intellectual 
powers of the highest order. Our greatest novelists 
undoubtedly owed their préeminence to mastery 
of Ue art of delineating subtle traits of character, 
of detecting connection and relation where ordinary 
observers would never have dreamed of looking for 
anything of the sort. We realise how difficult is this 
att when we bear in mind that there is hardly any 
living person concerning some essential part of 
whose character entire agreement exists even 
among his intimate acquaintances. Our observa: 
ions and generalisations can only be carried on 
in a roughway. The whole subject of ethology, 
or the science of character, is so intricate that even 
the most expert literary artist finds it necessary to 
confine his investigations to an extremely limited 
tea. When from the study of the character of 
individuals we pass to that of nations, we perceive 
the variety of type to beso great that generalisation 
and classification become increasingly difficult. It 
is obvious that little more can be done than to 
indicate the most prominent and remarkable of 
traits, This we purpose doing in the case of 
the Japanese; and our excuse, if, indeed, excuse 
be needed, for drawing the attention of this 
Society to the subject just at present is that, if we | 
mistake not, these prominent mental characteristics | 
will exercise no small influence in moulding the | 
events of the next few years. Mental habits and | 
prejudices that have taken ages to form are not to | 
be rooted out in one or two generations. Noamount 
of popular representation and parliamentary go- 
vernment will prevent the Japanese from acting as 
their national proclivities dictate. What the most 
pronounced of these are we now propose to inguire. 

The first prominent mental charactetistic invit- 
ing notice is the early precocity of Japanese youths. 
In’ discussing theories, in advocating political 
opinions, the Japanese boy of twelve or thiiteen 
shows a proficiency altogether beyond his age. 
Doubtless various causes have combined to bring 
this about. ‘The most potent seems to be the 
nature of the education imparted. The books 
which infant students have been first taught to 
vead—the Japanese “Peep of Day” and Line 
upon Line,” so to speak,—have been the Confucian 
classics. Fancy one of our infants repeating after 
his teacher at his first lesson such sentences the 
following :— What the great learning teaches, 
to illustrate virtue, to renovate the people, and to 
rest in the highest excellence. ‘The point where 
to rest being known, the object of pursuit is then 
determined; and that being determined, a calm 
imperturbability may be attained? "We in 
the West commence to teach our boys and girls 
simple little facts about cats, dogs, cows, and 
daisies. Not so the normal Japanese. He com- 
mences with abstract ideas. He puts into the 
young scholar’s lips words whose full meaning 
some of us take more than half a lifetime to 
acquire, and not infrequently fail to master even 
then. Great Learning ;” “illustrious virtue ;” 
lighest excellence ;”” " the point where to test 1” 
—why, these are subjects that occupy our subtlest 
metaphysi This early superficial acquaint- 
ance,—for it cannot be more,—with abstract 










































































it 
questions and principles, with’ theories of life 
and morals, produces a certain kind of mental 

We have often been utterly astounded 
at the logic-chopping power of Japanese youths 





precocity. 


of twelve or thirteen years of age. But/as an 
educational agency the early study of the sages 
of antiquity has done more harm than good, "It 
has evolved a theory-loving, unpractical state of 
mind; a habit of endeavouring to reach abstract 
truth by other than the proper method—a careful 
study of the concrete, Forwardness is attained at 
the expense of thoroughness, which has a decided 
tendency to produce conceit. Indeed, in a very 
large number of cases, that proves to be the result. 
We have repeatedly conversed on this subject with 
Japanese interested in education, and they seem 
unanimous in thinking that such early precocity 
should be discouraged, and that the mental condi 
tion of Japanese youths should be brought into 
greater conformity with that of the Western boy. 

‘The characteristic we are considering is the real 
source of a good deal of the wild journalism and 
hare-brained political oratory so conspicuous in 
this country during the last ten years. No land 
contains such troops of boy politicians as Japan. 
One is sometimes astounded on being introduced 
to individuals who have been figuring as journalists 
and stump-orators to find that they are of an age 
when if Englishmen they would hardly know 
whether they had any political opinions at all; or 
if they had such opinions, would deem it’ the 
essence of audacity and conceit to make them the 
subject of a public speech or a newspaper article. 
Ic is only in Japan that young men are to be found 
audacious enough to write a lecture to grey-haired 
statesmen in reference to their foreign policy, such 











as the Kokumin-no tomo contained some time ago, 
There are few counties where inesponsible flip- 
pant speech and writing are so much indulged in 
as in Japan; few countries where men having no 
P I knowledge of politics can so easily gain a 
repulation for profundity by the sleill with which 
they theorise. 

Allied to the charactetistic we have noticed, and 
for the most part inseparable from it, is another con- 
spicuious quality of Japanese minds—unpracticality, 
Ichas often been referred to by both Japanese and 
foreign writers. Me. Fukuzawa is of opinion that 
this characteristic, like the Inst, is the result of the 
system of education followed until very recently. 
He maintains that the lack of interest in industry, 
agriculture, and commerce, so apparent among 

panese young men, is the outcome of the Wain= 
ing they lave received. The books that youths 
have hitherto been taught to hold in high esteem 
treat of subjects far removed from the every-day 
life of men of business. It is to be hoped that the 
educational system now pursued in Government 
schiools will do much to remedy the evil. Certain 
it is that in the past, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry have been for the most part handed over 
to the tender mercies of men whom ignorance, 
prejudice, and superstition render alien to reform of 
all kinds, Until a more practical state of mind 
characterises the educated portion of the Japanese 
people, the accumulation of national wealth must 
necessarily be slow. 

We pass on to notice a still more fundamental 
difference between Japanese and foreign minds; a 
difference the removal of which seems to us abso- 
lutely necessary if Japan is to compete successfully 
with Western nations. We_ refer to the distaste 
that men of education and refinement entertain for 
money-making pursuits, This is something distinct 
fiom the characteristics referred to above. To 
lack the qualifications for business is quite different 
from holding business in contempt. A man com- 
petent to win wealth may yet shrink with repug- 
hance from the attempt, Such is the case with 
certain typical Japanese. The life of bread-earn- 
ing appears to them to bea gloomy existence which 
men may be driven to pass, but would never 
voluntarily choose. They dream away their days 
amid dwaifed trees, miniature lakes, andimaginary 
Fuji. They are of opinion that Occidentals 
ave nothing the better for their big machines 
and appliances s that, on the contrary, by perpetual 
toil, bustle, and worry they render themselves 
unfit to enjoy the pleasures which nature places 
within their reach. ‘Ihey deem it a mistake to 
suppose that the chief object of human life is toil. 


‘This sentiment the Japanese have inherited from 
their ancestors; it too deeply inherited to 
admit of speedy eradication. From a philosophical 
point of view there is much to be said inits favour. 
Considering the brevity of human life, it does seem 
an anomaly that of most of us should live at high 
pressure during the greater part of our existence ; 
that during the time when onr senses and our 
minds are at their best, we should be obliged to 
spend most of our energy on mechanical work, 
should have to rush along at railway speed without 
time to reflect what this life is or is not capable of 
yielding. Viewed from a philosophical standpoint, 
the lives which we Westerus lead—have to lead 
indeed, for the keenness of competition leaves us 
no choice—will not bear comparison with the life 
of the Japanese man of taste and quiet pleasure. 
We grind at our professions till either physical 
weakuess or mental weariness incapacitates us for 
the enjoyment of hardly earned leisure. The 
faculties of enjoyment like all other faculties are 
apt to grow atrophied by disuse. And so it often 
happens that even the most successful among us 
having acquired much to retire upon, have nothi 
to retire fo; our capacity to enjoy the exhaustless 
loveliness of nature has been inrecoverably lost. 
‘The spirit of the age forces us to sacrifice life to 
living—the end to the means. Moderation is 
forbidden to those who would succeed. Only those 
who can bear the longest strain stand a chance of 
rising above mediocrity. Thus amid all our bustle, 
we are conscious that the Japanese view is right 
that our habitual neglect to cultivate the faculty 
of enjoyment, though a result of events and 
circumsiances over which we have no control, is 
calculated to transform us into mere machines, 
warranted capable of being worked so long, but 
condemned to be laid by atlast as so much useless 
lumber. Every now and again one of our own philo- 
sophers reminds us that man is designed for higher 

njoyment than he experiences. ‘That life was 
given us to be enjoyed,” writes one of our modern 
idealists, “few men in their sober senses, not dis- 
acted by unendurable anguish or rendered 
morbid by a perverse theology, have ever seriously 
dreamed of doubting. ‘The analogy of the lower 
animals confirms the consciousness. Human 
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whose native instincts are not yet marred by 
thought, alike listen to nature, and alike are joyous. 
The earth is sown with pleasures, as the heavens 
are studded with si the conditions 
of existence are unsophisticated. Scarcely a scene 
that is not redolent of beauty; scarcely a flower 
that does not breathe sweetness. Not one of our 
senses thai, in its healthy state, is not an avenue 
to enjoyment, not one of our faculties that is not 
adelight to exercise. Provision is made for the 
happiness of every disposition and of every taste— 
the active, the contemplative, the senstious, the 
ethereal. Provision is made for the happiness of 
every aye, for dancing infancy, for glowing youth, 
for toiling manhood, for reposing age.” 

So have thought the Japanese from time im- 
memorial, and so they might go on thinking were 
they content to remain isolated. It is the extreme 
complexity of our lives, our craving for conven 
ences and luxuries never missed because never 
known by the normal Japanese; in a word, the 
conventionality of our lives, that renders incessant 
toil an absolute necessity to us. And Japan will 
have to follow suit in this, as in so many other 
things, Once having entered the comity of 
Western nations, she will have to sacrifice her 
portry and romance to the stern necessities of the 
new situation, It is no longer a question of choos- 
ing the more exalted, the more desirable kind 
of life. She has to determine what kind of life 
is best suited to successful competition with the 
nations that now control the destinies of the 
world. Hence the national characteristic on which 
we have been dwelling is undergoing a process of 
gradual but sure eradication, For that reason we 
think it worthy of a place among the archives of 
this Society. 

Our analysis of the anti-sordid characteristic of 
the Japanese mind would not be complete without 
showing its connection with chivalry, and without 
pointing out how it affects the conduct of indivi- 
duals and public bodies in modern days. Some of 
the mental characteristics of nations may be called 
primary, that is they have been prominent ever 
since the dawn of the history of those nations. 
“The French of the nineteenth century,” Professor 
Ribot remarks, “are in fact the Gauls described 
by Cassar. Inthe Commentaries, in Strabo, and 
in Diodorus Siculus we find all the essential traits 
of our national character : love of arms, taste for 
everything that glitters, extreme levity of mind, 
incurable vanity, address, great readiness of 
speech, and disposition to be carried away by 
phrases. There are in- Caesar some observations, 
which might have been written yesterday. ‘The 
Gauls,’ says he, ‘have a love of revolution; they 
allow themselves to be led by false reports into 
acts they afterwards regret, and into decisions on 
the most important events; they are depressed by 
reverses; they are as ready to go to war without 
cause as they are weak and powerless in the hour 
of defeat.’"£ Unfortunately in the case of the 
Japanese we have not the advantage of being able 
io compare observations made by an intelligent fo- 
reigner more than eighteen hundred years ago with 
what we see to-day; but we may safely say that a 
far back as history carries us contempt for the 
business of mere money making was a prominent 
characteristic of the Japanese people. There is 
hardly an authentic iale of any length that does 
not furnish facts proving this. “The merchant, the 
usurer, the middleman, were regarded as. the 
pariahs of ancient Japanese Society, to the level 















































of whose life the ‘noble samurai would sathes 
die than descend. An age of chivalry has 
always produced this feeling: but not in every 





country has the sentiment shown the same 
tenacity as in Japan. The prosperous days of 
chivalry may be said to have closed with the 
accession to supreme power of the first Toku- 
gawa Shogun, Yet thenceforth, during 150 years, 
the old spirit lived on, despite a’ perpetual dearth 
of events calculated to preserve it. And to alaige 
extent it has even withstood the influences in opera- 
tion during the past twenty years. 

Associated with this absence of sordidity are 
some noble traits: a keen sense of honour; great 
independence ; extreme generosity and elfish- 
ness; a taste for simplicity of living : love of es- 
pousing the cause of the weak and the oppressed 
virtues to all of which in the case of the vast 
majority we fear we shall have to say ave atgue 
vale. For as the spirit of commerce and thethirst 
for gain become more and more prevalent, such 
virtues inevitably grow more and more tare. Hap- 
pily we still encounter instances where the display 
of these traits is conspicuous. ‘The spirit of in 
dependence among a certain class of Japanese is 
as strong as ever. Numerous are the instances 
which it leads men to throw up lucrative posts 1a. 
ther than further policies of which they disapprove. 
In fact we may go so far asto say that there is no 
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virtue more highly esteemed in Japan to-day than 
the absence of servility, A man may 
ous defects and still be immensely popular if he 
will show himself independent, But like other 
virtuous traits, this characteristic is apt to develop 
into a vice, When carried to excess it becomes 
the source of endless dissension, and leads to the 
formation of innumerable cliques and cabals, The 
disintegration that Japanese political parties have 
undergone in late years owing to the undue pre- 
valence of this spirit has been such as to render 
successful cOuperation a task of almost insuperable 
difficulty. 

It should not be forgotten that the contempt 
which the Japanese gentleman feels for mere 
money-making finds a parallel to some extent in 
the aversion with which our country and town ger 
try in England, to say nothing of our nobility, 
regard the tradesman who has retired on a 
fortune. Bnt with us contempt is aroused not 
so much by the occupation by means of which 
money is made as by the vulgarity and pompous 
display too often accompanying its acquisition. 

Let us pass now to notice another mental 
chavacteristic; which, though partly derived from 
the Wait just considered, has other sources as well. 
We refer to the levity which the Japanese display 
on occasions when a foreigner would be grave and 
concerned. They bear great pecuniary losses and 























sore bereavements with an equanimity that is 
astounding. Where money is concerned the 
general feeling in reference to it, as described 





above, accounts for the unconcern with which its 
loss is borne. But since the Japanese are by no 
means lacking in domestic affection, how is it that 
to us foreigners they appear so stoical when the 
death of near relatives takes place? Various 
views on this subject have been held by students 
of Japanese psychology. Some maintain that 
such levity in the presence of bereavement is only 
apparent; that the Japanese feel quite as keenly 
as we do under reverses, but that they consider 
ita breach of good manners to be demonstrative 
on such occasions; in fact, that it is deemed a 
proof of great strength of mind and character 
to be able to suppress emotion and show a calm 
front at times when there is strong temptation to 
give way. Those who hold this view maintain th 
there is a marked difference in the manner in which 
men and women bear misfortune in Japan. Among 
the latter the display of feeling is quite as violent 
as that of their Western sisters when similarly 
circumstanced. But the men have inherited from 
their warrior ancestors power to control the stron 
est emotions, Such a power was not one of thei 
original endowments, but was developed by centus 
ries of training; and according to this view the 
stolidity of the Japanese savours more of the 
nature of etiquette than of actual lack of emotional 
feeling. Others there are who maintain that the 
levity and unconcern so noticeable in the Japanese 
is real and deep-seated 5 and that itis the result of 
the fatalism and scepticism which form so promi 
nent a feature of Japanese thought. The shikata- 
ga-nai feeling, these critics affirm, permeates 
everything, and reconciles the Japanese to events 
that’ would cause Westerns” the gravest con- 
cern, Moreover, say they, the Japanese, having 
no belief in a hereafter, look ‘upon death with 
sang froid. Vid they, in common with Chiristians 
believe death to he but the entrance to another 
existence, the close of life would be regarded by 
them in quite a different light. 

These considerations, though doubtless they 
have something to do with the characteristic we 
are considering, do not seem to us to wholly ac- 
count for it. “Phe fact is that the tastes, education, 
and whole life of the Japanese tend to produce 
light-heartedness, and “conspire to prevent theit 
taking to heart events which Westems feel keenly. 
Tn the first place, they have cultivated a most 
intense enjoyment of nature. No people revel in 
a fine spring or antumn day more than the Japa- 
nese, Over many Western minds a gloomy 
theology and a philosophy that scrutinises closely 
the darker aspects of human existence have cast 
adeep shadow. To such influences the Japanese 
are asa nation entire strangers, ‘The teaching of 
feligionists about a future life possesses little in 
terest for them; no fear of future retribution 
interferes with their festive mirth. Their speci 
lation has never gone very deep. They have 
not reached the strata of ‘stern facts on which 
our best poets and our best prose writers are 
wont to dwell. The groaning of creation, the 
disappointed hopes, the melancholy evanescence 
of all the best of things—these and similar sad 
features of human existence have not forced 
themselves impetatively on their attention. ‘They 
are, ina word, in a state of happy unconscions- 
ness as regards the gloomy aspects of life, and 
hence are able to enjoy to the dull the world’s 
sunshine. How long it is possible for them to 
vel this childlike simplicity amid the numerous 






















































































influences now working in their midst, w= can 
not pretend to say. Being an extremely imitative 
people, it is not improbable that in a few cen- 
turies they will be as grave as we. 

Analleged characteristicwhich calls fora short no- 
tice, isfickleness. The impression which the Japanese 
have left on a large number of observant foreigners 
is that they are fond of new things; that they love 
change for change’s sake. An American observer 
ematked not long ago that there is nothing fixed 
in Japan but change, ‘That this is a mental 
characteristic of the Japanese as we know. them to- 
day we have no doubt; but the question is : how 
far is it the result of recent events, and how far 
is itan original trait of national character? We 
are inclined to think that this peculiarity is 
accidental, not inherent, For centuries prior to 
the revolution, the Japanese in all essential re- 
spects steadfastly adhered to one mode of life, to 
one way of thinking. There was no lack of per 
manency in their laws, institutions, and  pursuiis 
in the days of their isolation. They borrowed 
much from China, but they assimilated what Uiey 
borrowed with great persistency of character. In 
modern times they have found themselves suddeuly 
introduced to an entirely new world; it would be 

haps more correct to Say, to several new worlds. 

attention has been attracted by such a 
multitude of things apparently far superior to any 
thing they already possess that they have found 
great difficulty in making a judicious selection. 
Thus the changes succeeding each other so 
rapidly and in so many directions in this countey 
have not, in our opinion, been usually dictated 
by mere fickleness, but have tesulted from the wish 
to prove all things with the view of eventually 
holding fast that which is good, Naturally great 
difficully has been felt in adapting foreign systems 
and institutions (o local conditions. Hence wien 
success has not been attained by one method, anu- 
ther has been tried. In endeavouring to decide 
on what are and what are not national traits, it 1s 
hardly fair to take events that have transpired 
during a period of transition and under extra- 

vary circumstances as evidence of permanent 
mental characteristics. In our opinion, therefore, 
it is premature to say that fickleness is a per. 
manent trait of Japanese national character, 

A back number§ of the Japanese Education 
Society’s journal contains an éxtemely interesting 
paper from the pen of Mr. Nose on the subject 
which we are now discussing. Though we do not 
in every case agree with the conclusions to which 
Me. Nove arrives, we welcome the paper for the 
sale of the facts it contains, and think it worthy 
of being reproduced in summaty here. As a 
statement of Japanese national characteristics as 
they appear to a native well acquainted’ with 
Western thought, it has a special value of its own. 

After remarking that every uation has distinc: 
tive characteristics, produced by its soil, climate, 
history, and traditional customs — imavifesting 
themselves in physical and mental peculiarities 
different modes of dress, in different diet, 
great discrepancy of taste—Mr. Nose obser 
that it is desitable that every country should 
endeavour to preserve intact, so far as possible, its 
peculiarities, its national individuality ; since it is 
for its possession of elements of character uot 
found in the same degree in other nations that it 
will gain the respect’ and deference of foreign 
countries. Independent development of nation 
characteristics and powers is what elicits the a 
miration of neighbouring countries. The principal 
vational virtues of the Japanese, according to Mr. 
Nose, areloyalty, fillial piety, benevolence, chastity, 

nd personal cleanliness. He maintains that the 
contention of sone writers that these vittues were ori- 
ginally derived from Chinaor India is not warranted 
by facts. ‘Though the terms now in use to express 
them are in many instances Chinese 
the virtues themselves are national heirlooms. 
Had theie been no national vittues prior to the 
spread of Buddhism and Confucianism in. this 
country, the writer contends, 
impossible for the nation to maintain its indepen- 
dence. For twelve or thitleen hundred years, says 
Mr. Nose, with the exception of disturbances among 
the Ainos, there was no rebellion against the esta: 
blished authority, and in those early times emperors 
with but fewattendants frequently travelled long dis- 
(ances with perfectsafety, This the writer attr ibutes 
to the loyalty of the people. It was a long time even 
after the arrival of Buddhism and Confucianism 
before those creeds gained any influence over the 
lower orders ; and even after their tenets had been 
studied and adopted by a large portion of the 
educated, the latter had a cde of honour known 
as menboku, which was quite distinct fiom the 
teachings of foreign creeds, and the due obser vance 
of which often cost them their lives, Under the 
Tokugawa tégime the Chinese classics were di‘i- 
gently studied, but more for the sake of their 
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general teaching on politics than as furnishing a 
standard of morals. For the latter, Mr. Nose 
maintains, the Japanese invariably fell back on 
their national sentin t, on the moral instincts 
they had inherited from their forefathers. Mr. 
Nose adds that even those who were best aequain 
ted with Confuciamism never reparded its moral 
precepts with anything like the veneration which 
the Christian feels for the teaching of the Bible. 

The writer next proceeds to define more precisely 
what he conceives to be the purely national elements 
of Japanese virtue. “These, he says, are extreme 
aversion to disgrace, and a high regard for unspot- 
ted honour, loyalty to superiors, dutiful feelings 
towards parents, straightforwardness, cleanliness, 
and chastity, “In other countries,” observes 
Mr. Nose, etl terms are derived from 
sacred writings; the tems in vogue in China 
come from the classics; those of Europe from the 
Bible; those of India and ‘Turkey from the Koran 
or Buddhist scriptures; but in Japan the words 
which are best known as expressive of moral states, 
actions and feelings are, with few exceptions, 
purely native, and have no connection with any 
religious creed whatever.” Mr. Nose gives the 
following twelve specimens of words not derived 
from Chinese classical literature and yet expres- 
sing moral ideas :—ai-sumant (inexcusable, impro- 
per, wrong) ; membokunai (ashamed, crest fallen) 5 
futodoki-semban (audacious, insolent) ; mottainar 
(wrong, improper); kinodoku (concern for others, 
regret); appare (splendid, admirabie); furacht 
(unprincipled, lawless, wicked); kawai (lovable, 
dear, pretty); ofonashi (quiel, obedient, meek) ; 
muri-no-nai (just, reasonable, right); fugyoseke 
(wicked or inimoral conduct) ; taisetsie shigotu 
(of the greatest consequence, of the highest 
value); fiji (obstinacy, an unyielding temper); 
ritsugisha (an upright, straightforward pecson); 
buchohd (ignorant, awkward, bungling); kuchi- 
oshit (a thing to be deplored or regretted). 

This list, it will be perceived, contains words 
derived from China, but, such terms are mere 
adaptations, in Mr. Nose’s opinion. His argu- 
ment here is far from convincing. It would have 
been better had he excluded trom his list all 
Chinese words, ‘There would be no surer way of 
finding out what precisely were the ethical notions 
of the ancient Japanese than by making an ex- 
haustive list of all the moral terms in use prior to 
the introduction of writing. This could be done 
by a careful examination of the Kojiki and the 
book of poeins known as the “Collection of a 
Myriad Leaves.” This latter work was published 
in the middle of the eighth century, and it embodies 
the most ancient forms of speech. Mr. Nose 
contends that the above terms refer lo no standard 
of right and wrong outside of the minds of the 
people who use them; that when, for instance, an 
ancient Japanese uttered the word sumanu, he 
did not employ it in the sense of owe word un. 
christian,” nor did he refer to a standard set up 
by individuals like Confucius or Mencius, He 
spoke and thought of impropriety in the abstract, 
in the nature of the action of which this quality 
was predicated; and when he spoke of himself as 
membotunai, the standard of conduct which 
rendered him crestfallen was a purely national 
one, and had no reference whatever to a supposed 
divine revelation. Mr. Nose asserts that the 
feelings of ancient Japanese on such matters 
were well expressed by Sugawara Michizane when 
he wrote 








































































 Kotoroda ni matoro no 
"Michi ri kanainaba 
lapeap Tettny bad 78 

“As long as the heart is in harmony with truth, 
even though there be no praying, God will protect.” 

For the chastity of her women, for the loyalty 
and bravery of her great heroes, for the moral 
obligations which even the most uneducated of her 
sons feel themselves under, Japan, Mr. Nose 
affirms, is indebted to no religious creed, but to 
those inherent moral sentiments that liave charac 
terised her people ever since they have been ana- 
tion. He proceeds to show that though the terms 
for many of her virtues now in use are Chinese in 
origin, the qualities denoted by such terms are 
purely native, And he maintains that the loyalty 
of her sons and the chastity of her women are at 
once distinct and superior to anything in China. 
The objection to second marriages, which was so 
strongly felt by the Japanese women of former 
days} the native disregard of death when obliga- 
tions had to be fulfilled, which was so conspicuous 
in the men—all this the writer contends finds no 
parallel in Chinese morals. Mr. Nose admits 
that the ambition to die honourably rather than 
live in disgrace was in Japan in excess of what is 
desirable; but nevertheless contends that as an 
exhibition of strength of moral purpose it was very 
remarkable, and adds that the determination 
which enabled men to die without regret when 
duty demanded the sacrifice of their lives, would, 
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had it been rightly direcied, have sufficed to en- 











able them to bear the shame to which they were 
exposed and to commence afresh life's battle. He 
thinks that the fundamental difference between 





Japanese and foreign mental characteristics is in 
the value pul upon life. He admits that the for- 
titide which enables a man to survive disgrace 
Vian atterap-cavenativebis (ost: vepulalionie oF a 
higher order than that which nerves and sustains 
him in the hour of self destruction, and hence that 
the foreign view is preferable to that of the ancient 
Japanese. 

JR Nose passes on to discuss the vendetta. 
He does not attempt to deny that this practi 
received the moral sanction of the nation for 
many centuries. But this, he says, was owing 
to the imperfection of the laws of those times. 
The justice which should have been adminis- 
tered “by the State was dispensed by private 
individuals, But the desire to punish the wicked 
and to avenge the death of relatives was in itself 
highly virtuous. After the manner of most Japa- 
nese writers on this subject, Mr. Noso dwells on 
the loyally to the throne manifested in Japan as 
something entirely unique. 


Mr. Nose, at the conclusion of his paper, laments 
that there are at present so many signs of deterio- 
ration in the moral feelings of the Japanese, and 
points out that upon the increased cultivation of 
these depends the future prosperity of the empire. 
He remarks that the old disregard of death, the 
willingness to sactitice life to the country’s honour, 
is occasionally seen now-a-days, but ‘that it no 
longer gains the respect of the nation, owing to the 
ignorance and bigotry with which it is associated. 
Mr. Nose maintains that itis quite possible to find 
all that is tequited in the way of an ethical stand 
ard in the hereditary moral sentiments of the 
nation, and thinks that if these sentiments be 
nurtured in the family and the school, a type of 
character inferior to nove of those said to be the 
result of religious teaching in the West will 
certainly be produced. 


Mr. Nose, in a work entitled Kidihu-gaku, treats 
the subject of Japanese mental characteristics at 
still greater length, — His point of view is that of 
an educationalist, but the conclusions which he 
teaches are of deep interest to the student of 
Japanese psychology. ‘The following brief sam- 
inary of his views taleen from a notice of the work 
which we prepared for the ¥apan Mail some time 
ago, we think worth inserting in this paper. 

The temperature, the climate, the physical 
characteristics of country, the fertility of the soil— 
these are all conducive to high development. 
But unfortunately, for the thee hundred years 
that preceded the J/ei/i era, the beneficent effects 
of these physical influences were counteracted by 
the baneful nature of the social and individual 
agencies at work, Mr, Nose maintains that it 
was hardly possible to find an atmosphere less 
congenial to mental development than that which 
existed under the grinding despatism of the Toku- 
gawa Shoguas. All forms of original thought, 
all attempts to. encourage independent investi- 
gations, were suspected and suppressed. He 
is of opinion that it will take some genera 
tions to eradicate the evil effects of the social 
influences of old Japan. They are still to be 
traced in the fundamental ideas of the agri- 
culturalist and the mechanic; they account for his 
lack of enterprise, and for the fatalistie manner 
in which he clings to his environment, as though 
it were unalterable. Not less are the effects of 
these in fluences manifested in the lives and thoughts 
of the learned classes of society. With the majority 
learning isno more than a pastime. It is pursued 
with no practical end in view, and is valued more 
asa polite accomplishment than as an organ of 
enlightenment and a means of ameliorating the 
condition of suffering humanity, The mental 
qualities which, according to Mr. Nose, need most 
Cultivation in Japan are tenacity and stability of 
purpose, and a determination 10 bring toa con- 
summation that which has once been commenced. 

As we have already observed, we ave prepared 
to endorse Mr. Nose’s views. We think that his 
main contention that the fundamental ethical 
notions of the Japanese were not derived from 
China is incontrovertible. But the native origin 
of the ethical ideas of the Japanese is not to be 
elevated to the rank of a distinguishing national 
characteristic. When Mr, Nose tells us that the 
terms in vogue in China came from the Classics ; 
those of Europe from the Bible; those of India 
and Turkey from the Koran or Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, but that in Japan tie words which are best 
known as expressive of moral states, actions, and 
feelings are, with few exceptions, purely native, 

nd have no connection with any’ religious creed 
whatever, he confesses two distinct things, namely 
ethical notions and the language in which those 
notions are expressed, It is no distinguish- 
ing mark of Japan that she had a stock of 
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moral ideas long before she came into contact 
will a foreign civilization, Nobody imagines that 
the Bible, the Keran, or the Buddhist scriptures 
could be rendered into the language of a people 
utterly devoid of all moral notions. The thouglis, 
in however vague and indefinite a form, must have 
been present in the minds of the people whom 
these sacred books have furnished with terms, 
But this does not make the obligation we are nnder 
to the wiiters of the books anything the less. And 
the same may be said of Japan. We think that 
Mr. Nose underestimates the influence which 
Confucianism and Buddhism have exercised in 
giving shape and definiteness to the ethical creed 
of the Japanese as we find it in their best books. 
The list of what he deems adopted terms might 
be confronted with a still fuller list of purely 
Chinese terms. Japanese ethics owes much to 
China. Had the“native system been allowed to 
develop itself unaided by foreign writers, it would 
today be no less meagre and effete than the 
Shinto creed. 

What of peculiarity 
in the ethival language used by ancient Japanese 
applies to the notions themselves as stated hy Mr. 
Nose. Nations have distinguishing marks, doubt- 
less, but they do not consist of discrepancies in 
fundamental moral notions, What Mr. Nose 
designates the principal national virtues of the 
Japanese: loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, chas- 
tily, and personal cleanliness are virtues possessed 
by all nations who pretend to any kind of civilisa- 
tion. ‘These qualities are not then to be reckoned 
as distinctly national virtues, The regard in 
which the “Japanese hold the person of their 
Sovereign is supposed by Mr. Nose and a crowd 
of other writers to be unique. But we all know 
that extreme veneration for sovereignty is a 
universal characteristic of nations in the earlier 
stages of their development. 

While valuing many of the facts with which Mr. 
Nose furnishes us, we think that the inferences 
which he draws fiom them are by no means 
warranted. 

We liave done no more than trace the out- 
lines of a preat and interesting subject; confining 
ourselves for the most part to jotting down the 
results of our own observations extended over many 
years. We may return tothe discussion on a future 
occasion. It would be interesting to know how far 
the views expressed in this paper are shared by 
other foreign students. We say foreign student 
as it is of Course plain that distinguishing maiks 
of nationality must be more disce 


































































ible to a fo- 
reigner than to a native, on the principle that to 
few is it given to see themselves as others see them, 

We have purposely omitted from this paper the 
notice of some traits to which our attention has 
been frequently called by foreign observers, for the 
reason that we have our doubts whether the number 
of cases in which such characteristics are displayed 
is sufficiently large and sufficiently typical to war- 
rant our including them ina list of distinctively 
national traits. As we observed at the outset the 
subject is one that requires very delicate handling, 
and one in which, perhaps, itis impossible to do 
more than arrive at an approximately correct 
opinion, Nevertheless, we think it worthy of the 
attention of this Society, and trust that since it is 
alopic on which all old tesidents must have formed 
some definite notions, this paper may induce such 
to give the Society and the public the benefit of 
their observations. 

‘The Presipent, after conveying to the author 
the thanks of the Society for his extremely interest- 
ing paper, remarked that both the author's views 
and those which had been summarised from Mr, 
Nose’s essays bristled in points that invited dis- 
cussion. He did not think that in the desire to 
utter their political views or lecture the gray- 
haired statesman the youth of Japan were any 
more precocious that the youth of our own lands, 
Oar youth, however, have no publications open to 
them in which (o air their convictions, He called 
to mind a scene in which Pendennis re-read with 
wonder at his own audacity his sage political 
councils of many years before. Itis in fact only 
as we grow older and come to understand out 
ignorance that we cease to teach our elders how to 
act. 

Dr, Seymour, in referring to theearly precocity 
of Japanese youth, noted what seemed to him an 
eatly decay of power of acquiring new knowled; 
Perhaps it is because the elder men have lost their 
power and energy thatthe younger men do the 
writing. 

Mr. Cuawperrain, in his remarks, confined 
his attention mainly to some of Mr. Nose’s 
views. Mr. Nose had laid great stress upon 
|the moral ideas of the Japanese before the in- 
troduction of Buddhism, ~ But of these pre- Buc 
|histic days we know absolutely nothing. The 
| oldest Japanese books were written after the intro- 
duction of Buddhism, and all Mr. Nose's remarks 
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about hereditary and purely native characteris: 
tics reston a pure assumption with no historical 
foundation. Mr, Nose hid refered to the objec 
tion of women to being married a second tine as 
an example of a purely Japanese custom, But 
was it so before the advent of Buddhism? Asa 
matter of fact, the women founded their objection 
upon a passage in the classics, saying that as 
waitiors never served (wo lords, so wives should 
not marty two husbands, Again the word mem- 
bokunai which occurred in Mr. Nose’s list, is of 
distinctly Chinese origin and means to lose face. 
It is difficult therefore lo appreciate the argument 
that the idea so expressed must be of purely 
Japanese origin, Me. Nose also seems greatly 
to underrate the civilising influence of Buddhism 
in this country. Japan owes her formation as a 
nation to Buddhism. Tt was the train of the 
priests that all the arts were introduced, In the 
contemporary notices in Chinese history previous 
to that time Japan does not appear as a nation 
governed by acentralised Government. See Mr. 
Aston’s Paper on Ancient Japanese History, Vol. 
XVI. of the Society's Transactions, Finally, in 
common with many Japanese witers of to day, 
Mr. Nose is very unfair to the Tokugawa régime. 
Where incessant fightings had heen, the Shogun 
brought peace, and for disorder substituted order 5 
and in organized society there is always less 
tyranny than where there is anarchy, Modern 
literature, the theatre, and modern art in all its 
branches, date from the Tokugawa days. Let us 
hope that young Japan will soon come to its senses 
in this matter, and instead of being ungrateful to 
the Shogunate which alone made a high civilisation 
possible and so led them to the kuowledye that the 
Mikado was the true centre of power—instead of 
being ungrateful, may they soot render justice to 
their past. 

Dr. Knort thouglit that the more we considered 
the matter the more difficult it became to lay 
down cleaily the mental traits that distinguish 
the Japanese from ourselves. In almost every 
instance of apparent dillerence we do not need to 
go far before we find a sufficient explanation in 
the different lines of historic development. And 
this historic development ultimately in great 
measure isa direct outcome of geographical en- 
vironment and climatic condition. In its isolation 
for centuries Japan has passed trough an experi 
ence very different from that through which all 
the European nations have ‘passed. "With these 
there has been a con! give and take witha 
correspondingly rapid evolution of civilisation. 
During these centuries Japan received practically 
no stimulus from without. Asa consequence her 
poetry, for example, is really antiquated, and has 
not had the continuity of development from old 
through middle to modern which so characterises 
our English poetry. Itis a fact of history that 
a nation left entirely to. itself cannot develope 
to advantage; and Mr. Nose’s idea that Japan 
should strive to preserve her national cha- 
racteristics and develope along her own lines 
seems to be a fair illustration of unpractical and 
speculative theorising. What philosopher ever 
formulated such a maxim to his race? What 
need indeed for such a formula? Except pos 
sibly as a_ conservative watchword, it can 
have no real influence upon the development of a 
strong race in the midst of other equally strong 
races. In a certain sense nations like eildren do 
develope along their own lines 5 but never as 
aresult of predetermination so to do. Mr. Den- 
ing had made a great deal of the Japanese dis- 
taste for money-making pursuits; but seemed to 
the speaker to be somewhat too emphatic on the 
materialistic tendencies of the age. [twas after 
all a question of finding scope for individual 
energies; and when a full commercial life became 
possible to the Japanese they would be as eager 
aller wealth as any western peoples. England 
did not begin her commercial career till after the 
Wars of the Roses had destroyed the last vestiges 
of feudalism; and Japan is only a generation re- 
moved from her feudal times. 

Mr. CLemext thought that the precocity and 
conceit of the Japanese student were largely due to 
over education and high pressure in the school: 
For the same reason their logic was all in a narrow 
groove. ‘There seemed to be too much of the 
purely intellectual in their training, leading toa 
d intellectuality. 

Mr. Denine agreed with the last speaker as to 
evil vesulis of the Japanese educational system 3 
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and pointed out that one of the defects of the best 
private school in ‘Tokyo was pushing the student 
AL too early an age into the study of abstruse sub- 





jects. In reply to Dr, Knott's critiersm that he had | 
emphasised teo strongly the Western desire after | 
money making he would point ant that his paper 
did not deal with the Western character as a whole, 
but was intended to draw attention to the differences 














between the Western and Japanese habits of 
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thought, And there is no doubt the average 
Japanese has less regard for money than the 
wernge Envopean or American, ‘They are not 








troubled over a loss of money as we are. Also 
they do not regard their debts in the same serious 
way as we do, Quite recently a prominent poli- 





tician was highly lauded by many of the journals 
because, although he was owing money all round, 
he still refused (o accept a Government post. 

Mr. Liscome wondered whether the difficulty 
frequently experienced by foreigners in getting 
information about places (lor instance) from Japa- 
nese living in the vicinity was due to a lack of 
interest in’ things beyond the usual horizon of 
their thoughts. He once heard a story of a 
Japanese, very worldly wise in his own estimation, 
displaying the lack of this quality ina friend by: 
suddenly asking him the price of rice. Yet when 
he (Mr. Liscombe) asked this worldly wise gentle- 
man some simple questions about Japanese banks, 
he got nothing but a shake of the head and an 
introduction (0 a banker. ‘This tendency. to fall 
into ruts of every day life, and 10 see nothing or 
litle beyond, must be a hindrance to progress of 
every kind, 

Mr. Dewine thought that the Japanese do not 
really lack curiosity. They may not take an 
interest in things that we are more specially in- 
terested inj but they certainly take a profound 
interest in their own affairs and in their own way. 

The Prestpenr drew attention to what he had 
viten noticed among his own servants. They 
knew the meanings of pictures and artistic designs, 
and the names of the painters and au tists in a way 
that is very characteristic of Japan. With us the 
servant class as a whole is absolutely ignorant of 
like matters. 

Mr. DROPPERS, in reference to the question of 
the logical powers of Japanese students, gave as 
his experience in the teaching of political economy. 
that they did not reason in the way that we would 
regard as direct. From our recognised standards 
the Japanese seem to argue round a thing and 
arrive at their conclusions in. what is to us an ine 
direct manner. 

Rev. Chay McCaucey thought that as regards 
the radical mental phenomena on which character 
is based, the Japanese peaple were to be cha 
terised by emotionalism rather than by intellectua- 
lity. They act more upon impulse than from 
reason. Intellectually they possess intensity of 
feeling rather than clearness of perception. ‘They 
have closest affinity with the peoples of the South 
of Europe. 

‘The meeting then adjourned. 









































BASEBALL. 
ae eee 
‘The return game of Baseball on Saturday, Club 
v. USS. Omaha, vesulted in a very easy win for 
the Club. We append scores :— 


Coun, Ouana.” 
Pos. Runs.Outs. Pos.Runs.Outs. 














Mr. Nash, istered | Mts Glendining...tF cto 
Me. Knox. Fluue | Met Reeves. oe 
Mr, Mertin igiog | Mrs Douglas cer 
Mr. McNair gana | Mr, Barrett. Geese 
Me. Tis vga | Me Cooke 27) ed 
Me! Shirae O04 | Mr. Ranmgardensan... 00.03 
Mr, Howard loRFescee8 | Mrs Munroe) ...cCPoiesOiccd 
Mr, Macondray.cte.cowtoc3 | Mr. Wright..ce a 
Mr. Crawford wicrucugic 2 | Mr. Amster 2 

B24 4 hah 


Score ny Ixwinos, 
$6 7 8B 
Boss. 


Club, 
Omaha 














LETTER FROM KOREA, 
Saad rei 
(From a Corresroxpent.) 


Sdul, November 4th 

It may be interesting to your readers to hear 
how the Emperor’s birthday was celebrated here 
in the capital of Korea. “The Japanese quarter 
of the city is just inside the south gate, and on the 
side of Nam San, or south mountain, at least di- 
rectly at its foot. ‘The white plastered walls of the 
Japanese merchants’ houses are conspicuous in 
contrast with the dark brown of the native houses. 
The cleanness and neatness of the Japanese quar- 
ter, commonly called “chin-go-kai” by Koreans, 
re a constant abject lesson to the natives. The 
ty was kept aware of the Emperor’s birthday by 
the frequent discharge of huge fire crackers, and 
the display of patriotic bunting throughout this pact 
of the city. The Legation is splendidly situated 
forsuch a display. It lies at the back of the Japa- 
nese settlement high up on one of the spurs of th 
mountain. Ibis the largest and handsomest edi 
fice of the kind in the city, and its white walls, half 
shaded among a beautiful grove of pines, can be 
































seen from every part of the capital. ‘The thickly 
wooded mountain at its back gives an opportunity 
for some fine landscape gardening and you can 
well imagine that the Japanese have not been slow 
to take advantage of this fact. 

In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs, Kondo did the 
honours at a tiffin given to the diplomatic corps. 
But the principal event of the day was the soireé 
at which the whole European’ and American 
community was made welcome. From sunset 
until nine o'clock when the guests began to as- 
semble there was a continual explosion of rockets 
and other fireworks which the whole city could 
enjoy owing to the conspicuous position of the 
legation. The flag-pole was decorated with three 
long graceful lines of lanterns and the approach 
to the legation was festooned with similar illumina- 
tions, ASwe entered the brilliantly lighted drawing- 
Toom a very representative company met the 
view. There were, first and foremost the ladies, 
their charms enhanced by pretty frocks and 
tich jewels. ‘Then there were a number of high 
Korean officials, conspicuous in theie white gar- 
ments and white mourning hats which they have 
assumed in view of the decease of the Queen 
Dowager. They seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves thoroughly, There were also gentlemen 
from the Chinese Legation and the Customs ser- 
vice. All these together with the Japanese and 
foveign gentlemen made up a veiy_ interesting 
company. But there was not much time to loole 
around J converse or to admire the beatiful 
massing of chrysanthemmus of all shades and 
hues with which the rooms were decorated, for at 
the farther end of the room was a table on the 
front of which was written in laige letters Legerde- 
main, which gave us a clue to the novel entertain- 
ment that was to follow. When the ladies were 
seated the wizard took his place behind the 
table, and began his mysterious preparations to 
the music of a Japanese orchestra. ‘The greatest 
mystery about” it was how our host could have 
procured such a really skiliful juggler in this 
out-of-the place. He performed in a superior 
manuer, I need not describe to you how he 
turned cotton to water and then to ink, and then 
back to water, or how he incubated eygs instan- 
taneously, or how he brought out bushels of things 
from—well—nowhere. Your readers have seen 
the same things doubtless, and so it suffices to say 
that it was done in a very clever manner. After 
the various performances indicated on the neatly 
printed programme had been finished, the company 
adjourned lo apartments upstairs and viewed from 
the windows a brilliant pyrotechnical display, 
after which they did ample justice to the refresl- 
ments served from an adjoining room. It was not 
until the small hours that the company broke up, 
delighted, am sure, with the courtesy of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kondo, and mentally congratulating His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan over the comple 
of a year considered by the enlightened world the 
happiest of his eign, in that it has seen such a steik- 
ing advance in the general welfare of his people. 






































IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
YAPAN. 
~-——+ 
Before Judge Nisnroxa Yumet, President of the 
First Criminal Bureau, and Judges Masatant 
Sewrt, YaMang Suusvke, Kawacucnt Tat- 
Gt, and OKuyaMa SeiKet. 
No. 1,593, 1899. 


Wronorut Conversion oF IMMovABLES. 
THE PUBLIC PROCURATOR OF THE MIYASAKI COR- 
RECIIONAL COURT V. SAKAMOTO KUMASHIRO. 

Principles deduced by the editor of the Saiban 
Suishi:— 

As the lerm * wrongful conversion of property” 
means infringment of the right of the true owner, 
such right is held to. be infringed by the wrongful 
conversion of movables or immovables belonging 
to another, whether or no the true owner can follow 
and recover such property from the buyer. Wrong- 
ful conversion is held to have taken place when 
land, the ownership of which has been transferred 
by contract (0 another, has been sold without the 
consent of such otler, even although the contract 
has not been publicly registered. 

Reference—Paragraph 1, Article 393, Penal 
Code: “Any person who’ shall sell, exchange, 
pawn, or mortgage movables or immovables be- 
longing to another, by wrongfully converting the 
same, shall be punished as having obtained pro- 
perty on false pretences.” 

‘The accused in this case, Sakamoto Kumashiro, 
and one other were convicted by the Miyasaki 
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Correctional Court of having attempted to sell 
immovables belonging to another by wrongfully 
converting the same, and were each sentenced to 2 
months? major imprisonment and toa fine of 4 yen 
with 6 months? police sutviellance, according to 
Anticles 399, 393, 394) 397) 112, and 113, of the 
Penal Code, and Article 104 of the same Code, the 
ofience being accessorial; it being also held that 
the ownership of the land involved was vested in 
the plaintiff and not in the defendants, and decreed 
that yer 3 should be paid by defendants jointly as 
damages to the plaintff. 

The accused raised an appeal against this judg- 
ment in the Supreme Court, contending : (1) that 
paragraph 1, Article 393, of the Penal Code treats 
as an offence the obtaining of property by false 
retences, because the person to whom property 
was transferred might be followed by the true owner 
on some future occasion and compelied to restitute 
the goods transferred, 12, he was deceived by the 
offender; (2) inasmuch as the original judgment 
recognized that the buyer of the land agreed to 
purchase the immovables in question, which were 
entered under the name of te ancestor of the 
accused in the public records, he could not be fol- 
lowed by the plaintiff and compelled to restitute 
the land, so that the offence of wrongful conver 
sion did not exist, for the buyer would not suffer 
any loss; (3) though the judge of the lower court 
recognized the ownership of the land to be vested 
in the plaintiff by oral evidence, the defendants 
had never transferred the land to the plaintiff, 
so that such recognition was quite unlawful. 

The public procurator of the lower court objected 
to the appeal as groundless. 

‘The judges of the Supreme Court decided that 
it was clear from the documents produced in the 
original trial that the transfer of the land involved 
in this trial was executed by mutual agreement of 
the plaintiff and defendant, so that its ownership 
was already transferred to the plaintiff, though the 
transfer had not been registered in the public re- 
cords; that the person injured by the present 
Offence of wrongful conversion was the individual 
who held the ownership of the land, not the buyer; 
that the true object of paragraph 1, Article 393 of 
the Penal Code was to inflict punishment in a case 
where the right of the owner was infringed, as well 
as where the purchaser of property was followed 
and compelled by the true owner to restitute the pro- 
perly; that the decisions of the lower cout—that 
the deferidants? action in selling to Yegawa Kuni 
zo privately and without the consent of the owner, 
the land which it [had been agreed to transfer, 
taking advantage of the fact that there was no 
public registration, constituted in the criminal case 
the offence of wrongful conversion and sale 
of immovables; and that, the ownership of the land 
in question being vested in the plaintiff, in the civil 
case damages of yen 3 must be paid jointly by 
the defendants—were reasonable, and that the 
appeal should be rejected as groundless, 





















































AprropRiATION OF Founp Property. 
THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR OF YONEZAWA BRANCH 
CORRECTIONAL COURT V. HANAOKA SOKICHI. 

Principles deduced from the following judg- 
ment: Concealment of property picked up by 
another does not constitute the offence of conceal- 
ment of found property. 

The act of using property picked up by another 
and recelved in trust. from him with the object 
that it should be reported to the Authorities, con- 
stitutes the offence of unlawfully using goods en- 
trusted to one person by another, 

Reference :—Article 385 of the Penal Code. 
Any person who after picking up any drop- 
ped or floating property conceals it, and does 
not return it to the true owner, nor report it 
to the Authorities, shall be punished with major 
imprisonment for not less than 11 days and not 
more than 3 months, or with a fine of not less than 
yen 2 and not more than yen 20.” 

In this case the prisoner was acquitted by the 
Yonezawa Branch Correctional Court on’ the 
ground that his act could not be punished under 
Article 385 of the Penal Code because it did not 
constitute concealment of goods picked up by 
himself. 

The Public Procurator of the lower court 
appealed to the Supreme Courton the ground that 
as the judgment declared that the prisoner's 
act could not be punished under the 385th article 
of the Penal Code, because the property was not 
picked up by himself, said judgment was a mis- 
application of law, because in this case the property 
had certainly been dropped and was not returned 
to the true owner nor reported to the Authorities 5 
with this aggravation : that the property was pawn- 
ed and the money loaned on it appropriated, which 
fact was fully recognized by the judge in the lower 
court. The prisoner did not produce any state- 
ment of defence. 
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‘The public procurator of the Supreme Court put 
in Uhe additional appeal that the act of using 
privately, by pledging it, any property entrusted 
to one with the object that it should be report- 
ed to the Authorities, must be punished under 
Article 395 of the Penal Code; but it was 
quite impossible to investigate whether the act 
of the prisoner constituted the offence of using 
secretly what had been entrusted to him, because the 
judgment of the lower court only voticed the 
pawning of the property, but not the fact that re- 
demption was now impossible, the property having 
been finally disposed of. 

The Judges held that as the act of the prisoner was 
not concealment of goods picked up by himself, and 
consequently not punishable under Article 385 of 
the Penal Code, the appeal of the public procurator 
of the lower court could not be sustained, and was 
therefore rejected according to Article 427 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, As, however, the 
original judgment stated that the prisoner had 
pawned for one year a watch which was picked up 
by his wife, and had been entrusted to him with the 
object that it should be reported to the Authorities, 
the prisoner must, if he finally used such pro- 
perty, be punished under Article 305 of the Penal 
Code, and therefore the additional appeal of the 
public procurator of the Supreme Court was 
reasonable. The judgment of the lower cour 
being thus defective in reason, must be cancelled, 
and the case transferred to the Wakamatsu 
Branch Correctional Court for the proper trial 
thereof.—Saiban Suishi, October 24th, 1890. 















































Tue use or CanceLtep Stamps. 


Principles deduced from the following judgment : 
Phe offence of using stamps a second time con- 
sists in using them again by affixing them to 
objects or materials, on which it would be proper 
and lawful to affix such stamps if previously unused, 

The use of stamps a second time on objects or 
materials to which it would not in the first place 
he lawful to affix them, does net constitute the 
offence, inasmuch ay the law does not recognise as 
a legal act such use of uncancelled stamps 

Reference—Art. 199, Penal Code.—*The use 
of postal or other various stamps after the same 
have already been once erased shall be punished 
with a fine of not less than yew 2 and not more 
than yen 20. 

The accused, Fukuzawa Iwakichi, was convicted 
in the Omagari Branch Correctional Court of sell- 
ing medicines without official licence, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of yen 30 and to forfeit the medicines, 
Kinmeigwan and Kinmeisan, which weve seized by 
the Authorities, and the sum of sex 6 the proceeds 
of the sale of such medicines; but was adjudged 
not guilty of having used stamps a second time, 

The Public Procurator took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, with reference to that part of the 
decision which dealt with the charge of having used 
stamps asecond time. He held that the law would 
not allow to go free any one who with a view to his 
own profit affixed 10 medicines stamps which had 
already been used, irrespective altogether of the 
point whether such medicines were lawfully licensed 
or not. ‘The Kinmeigwan and Kinmeisan re- 
ferred to were pills and powders, and as such un- 
doubtedly came within the scope of Art. 1 of the 
Regulations relating to the Sale of Medicines. Art. 
199 of the Penal Code, must, the Prosecutor con- 
tended, be applied to the use of such stamps under 
such circumstances, 

The Bench held that the offence mentioned in 
Art. 199 of the Penal Code must consist in affixing 
stamps a second time to materials on which stamps 
should by law be placed; the use of cancelled 
stamps on other materials did not constitute the 
offence. The judgment of the lower court was 
therefore a lawful and proper decision, and the 
appeal was rejected under Art. 427 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 


Larceny. 

Principles deduced from the following case :— 
The offence described in Art, 366 of the Penal 
Code is held to have been committed when plants 
placed under temporary shelter with a view to their 
being planted bythe owner in another place, are 
stolen, such plants differing from ® products of the 
farm or field. 

Reference—Art. 366 of the Penal Code:—Any 
person who steals the property of another shall be 
held guilty of larceny, and be punished with major 
prisonment for not less than two months and 
t more than four years.” Art. 372 of the Penal 
Code :— Any person who steals corn, vegetables, 
fruit or other products of the field or farm shall be 
punished with major imprisonment for not less 
than one month and not more than one year.” 

The accused was convicted in the Kochi Cor- 
rectional Court of theft, and sentenced to major 





















































imprisonment for one month and ten days, in 


UN 


accordance with Arts. 372 and 376 of the Penal 
Code and to police surveillance for six months, 

Against this judgment the Public Procurator of 
the lower court appealed on the ground that the 
offence came within the scope of Art. 366 of the 
Penal Code, the conditions requisite to bring it 
within Art. 372 being absent. : 

The Supreme Court held that the articles stolen 
(2,500 young plants of bronssonetia papyrifera) 
were at the time under temporary shelter prior to 
being planted out, and therefore did not come 
within the meaning of Art. 372 of the Code. In 
this respect then the judgment of the lower court 
must be reversed. Proceeding, however, on the 
evidence laid before the lower court, the Supreme 
Court, under Arts, 366 and 376, imposed sentence 
of two months’ imprisonment with police surveil- 
lance for six months.—Satban Suisht. 

















ConceatMent or Founp Prorerty. 

Principles deduced from the following decision : 
—The offence of concealing found property is con- 
stituted when property dropped ina place which 
is in the custody of another is picked up and 
concealed. 

The offence of using for one’s own private pur- 
poses property held in trust for another, is con- 
stituted when property left and forgotten in one’s 
residence is used without the consent of the owner. 

Reference—Art, 385, Penal Code:— Persons 
who conceal the fact that they have picked up pro- 
perty that has been dropped or is floating about,and 
do not return the same to the rightful owners or re. 
port the finding to the Authorities, shall be punished 
with major imprisonment for not less than 11 days 
and not more than 3 months, or with fines of Hot 
less than yen 2 and not more than yer 20.” Art. 
305, Pewal Code :—* Persons who have appro- 
priated and used property lent to them, pawned 
with them, or otherwise entrusted to them by others, 
shall be punished with major imprisonment for not 
less than one month and not more than two years. 
Should such property be so used and appropriated 
under false pretences, or with imposition, then the 
offence shall be held to consist in the obtaining of 
goods under false pretences.” 

The accused, Ido Mito, was convicted in the 
Hikone Branch Correctional Court of having con- 
cealed dropped property, and sentenced to major 
imprisonment for 20 days in accordance with Art. 
385 of the Penal Code. ‘The leather purse which 
formed the subject of the offence was ordered to 
be returned (0 Hosoye Tomejiro, its owner, under 
Art, 48 of the Penal Code, 

‘The Procurator of the lower court appealed to the 
Supreme Court and pointed out that on the facts 
of the case the accused found a leather purse con- 
taining a_sum of money which had been left and 
forgotten in her house Ly Hosoye Tomejiro, who 
called on her on March 16th, 1890; that the ac- 
cused concealed the fact that she had found the 
purse, used the money which it contained, and 
when the owner came again for his property stated 
to him that he had not leit it there. ‘The lower court 
held this to constitute the offence of concealing 
dropped property, But the essentials of such 
an offence wete that the owner should not know 
of his loss at the time, and that the finder 
should not know who was the owner, But where, 
as in this case, the owner knew where he had 
left the property, and the owner was known, the 
property in fact. b in the custody of another, 
such property could not be regarded as dropped. 
Here the property was implicitly entrusted to the 
accused, for the owner knew that he had left it in 
her custody, and the duty was incumbent on her 
of taking charge of it. The offence, therefore, was 
that of appropriating to her own uses and purposes 
goods that had been entrusted to her—(see Art. 
395, Penal Code). ‘The judgment of the lower 
court was, in these circumstances, a misapplication 
of law. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court decided 
that the offence of concealing dropped property 
was constructed when property dropped in a place 
not under the supervision and control of another 
was picked up and concealed; whereas propeity 
left in a place under such supervision and control 
must be in the custody of the person exercising 
such supervision and control, and must bereturned 
to its owner, The using and appropriation of such 
property therefore amounts to the appropriation to 
one’s own uses and purposes of property entrusted 
to one. The judgment of the lower court set forth 
that a leather purse containing a sum of money 
had been left behind and forgotien in the accused’s 
louse by the owner when he called on her, so that 
the accused had appropriated to her own uses and 
purposes, without the consent of the owner,property 
which had been left in a place under her supervi- 
sion aiid control, and which it was her duty to 
take charge of and return to the owner, The 
offence consequently must come under par. 1, Art. 
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393, Penal Code, and the judgment of the lower 
court was a misappplication of law, and must be 
reversed under Art. 429, Code of Criminal Pro- 
ceedure, a new sentence being passed by this Court 
on the, facts as recognised by the lower Court. 
Tire accused was accordingly sentenced to suffer 
major imprisonment for one month under Art. 
395, Penal Code,—Saiban Suishi. 








THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY. 
ae etapa ee 
The proposed great mecting of the representa 
Lives of the leading cotton-spinning mills through 
out the country in Osaka has been alluded to on 
more than one occasion in these columns (says the 
Hyogo News). ‘Vhe prevailing dulnessin the trade, 
and the tapidly accumulating supplies in. the 
hands of the producers, have been the chief causes 
which suggested the meeting. This duliess has 
brought about a heavy fall in the stocks of the 
leading companies. According to one of tie 
native papers the 100-yen fully-paid-up shares of 
the Osaka Spinning Company, which only a short 
time ago were quoted at yen 280, are now as low as 
yen 108, The meeting was opened on Friday last, 
15th, in the Osaka Chamber of Commerce, when de- 
legates were present fiom the Tokyo, Himeji, Sen- 
shu, Nayoya, Shimada, Settsu, Hirano, Dejima, 
Miye, Aichi, Yamato, Hiroshima, Uwaji 
Naniwa, Osaka, emma, Kagoshima, Okayama, 
Shimomura, Tamashima, Wal ayama,Shodoshima, 
Kurashiki and Kawabara Spinning Companies. 
The Kanekin Weaving Company was also repre- 
sented. No delegates attended from the followi 
compani Hachiman, Watanabe, Kurumo, Sar- 
tama, and Shimotsuke. "The following companies 
were also unrepresented on the opening day, but 
it was understood their representatives were on the 
way :—Kanegafuchi, Fujii, Enshu, Miyagi, and 
Nagasaki. After the agenda papers had been 
distributed the election of a Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman was proceeded with, Mr, Okada, of 
the Owari Spinning Co., was elected Chairman, 
and Mr, Yamanobe, of the Osaka Spinning Co. 
Vice-Chairman. Of the subsequent proceedings 
the reports in the native papers are bald and 
meagre in the extreme, Vor instance, we are told 
that discussion on motion 5 hefore the meeting was 
postponed until the following day, but what motion 
5 was not a hint is given. “The motion that 
spinners and dealers “should form. themselves 
into aunion for mutual protection and gain 
was not passed. The proposal regarding in- 
ferior productions was turned over to a com- 
mittee of five to report upon, The me 
then took under consideration the proposal 
made’ to limit the production of the mills, but 
nothing definite appears to have been arrived at. 
On the 16th, Saturday, the motion advocating a 
union between spinners and dealers was again 
brought forward and refered to a commitiee. 
The aboveis all that the readers of the Asahi and 
Mainichi are told concerning deliberations of the 
Conference. In connection wih the meeting one of 
the papers states that the annual demand for cotton 
yarn in Japan does not exceed 105,000,000 kin 
(262,500 bales), one bale Leing equal to 3 Ibs. of 
cotton cloth, whereas the supply, including the na- 
tive and foreign article, amounts to 390,000 bales, 
or an excess of supply over demand of 127,500 bales. 
Ic is this surplus which bothers the spinuers, and 
how to get rid of it they cannot decide, ‘The only 
outlet seems tobe Korea and Shanghai. The 
price of Bombay yain (hidariyoré) of Japanese 
mnake in. Shanghai is, we are told, $85.746 per 
bale, inclusive of the $3.85 export duty, and the 
price of the same yarn as turned out by the 
Shanghai Spinning Mill is yew 81.377. If, there- 
fore, the export duty on the Japanese article is 
taken off, the stuff can then. be laid down in 
Shanghai at, roughly speaking, only 51 cents 
higher than the Shanghai product. It this could 
be done the Japanese merchants are confident that 
they would be able to find means to so adjust that 
extra half-dollar that their bales should be success- 
ful rivals against those of Shanghai. Tt is much 
vetted that on so important a question, 
and one possessing more than local interest, our 
native contemporaries are not able to cater for the 
wants of their readers in a more efficient manner, 
Con ng this subject on the roth inst., the 
same journal says :— 











































































































The native papers publish further particulars of 
the Cotton Spinners’ Conference in Osaka, but of 
the baldest and most disjointed description imagin- 
able, ‘The delegates met on the 16th (Sunday), 
at g a.m, and proceeded to discuss the motion 















advocating the abolition of the export duty on 
catton yarn in order to facilitate the export of the 
same, Eventually it was decided, on the motion 
of Me. Tamura, that a committee of five should be 


elected to form a delegation to the Government 
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ying for the removal of the impost in ques 
tion. At the afternoon proceedings, however, 
Mr. Tamura, presumably with the consent of 
the meetin, withdrew his motion, and moved 
instead that the committee of three, already 
elected to interview the Government on the 
question of removing the import duty on taw 
cotton, should be entrusted with both matters. 
This was agreed to. It was then decided that 
whatever the result of the appeal to the Govern- 
ment (o rescind these duties, those delegates 
present should pledge their companies to the export 
of their yarns in a manner to be decided by a 
committee of seven elected for the purpose. This 
appears to have concluded the labours of the 
conference on the 16th. On the 17th (Monday) 
the members again met and adopted a plan, of 
which no details are given, however, for the export 
of yarn to Korea and China. ‘The next matter 
under consideration was an application made 
by the Naigai Wata Kaisha and the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha for permission to join the Cot 
ton Spinners in. their efforts to. obtain from 
the Government an abolition of the duties on 
the import of raw cotton and the export of yarn. 
The application was granted. The Conference 
now appears to have itself discussed the best 
means of exporting yarn to Korea and China, 
although it had previously appointed a committee 
expressly charged with this work. But to attempt 
to impart any sequence to the proceedings is im 
possible, The nrost_ we can do is to reproduce 
what appears in the Asahi and Mainichi, and wust 
to the prior knowledge of those of our readers 
whom this matter interests to supply what is want- 
ing. If they decline to do this we must adopt the 
high ground taken by one of the old dramatic 
authors, who, in reply to certain criticisms of his 
piece, said that when he had written his play he 
had done his work; it was no. part of his business 
to supply his audience with the necessary brains 
wherewith to understand it. With this digression 
we will proceed to state the means by which the 
Conference decided the required export of yarns 
‘ould hest be eff d, Theseare as follows :—The 
Spinning Companies to pledge themselves to a 
yearly export of 30,000 bales for five years, whether 
the duty be abolished or net, Meanwhile samples. 
ave to be sent forward at once in accordance 
wih the following plan. The companies in 
the Union shall export one large bale for 
every 1,000 spindles in their shed. “Those com- 
panies whose spindles do not number 1,000 
shali use the shisha go nyt method of count. 
ing. With regard to the number of the yarn and 
the proportions to be used, 70 per cent, of the bale 
should be made up of No. 20's (ni jéfte) both left 
and right twists (hidaré-voré and migi-yori); the 
remaining 30 per cent. should consist of Nos. 12's, 
14’, and 16's. Any company exporting goods 
differing from the above will do so on their own 
responsibility and at their own risk, In the event 
of any profit being made on the above exports, the 
same to be distiibuted evenly. If any loss 
accrues, each company to pay according to its 
number of spindles. ‘The work of collecting, 
packing, shipping, and selling in Shanghai to be 
entrusted toa committee of three, who will be 
responsible for the whole. 

In the afternoon the Conference had under con- 
sideration a proposal limiting the import of yarn, 
and a committee of seven, consisting of the 
tepresentatives of the following companies :-— 
Okayama, Hirano, Setisu, Owari, Osaka, and 
Miye, were elected to report on the matter. The 
proposal advocates the manufacture of Bombay 
hidari yori ni jitte in the following proportion : 
Companies having more than 5,000 spindles and 
under 10,000 should employ 20 per cent. of spindles 
in the manufacture of this yarn; companies with 
more than 10,000 and under 20,000 spindles should 
use 30 per cent. of their plant for the same purpose; 
companies with more than 20,000 spindles and 
under 30,000 should devote 40 per cent. to this 
manufacture; and those companies with more than 
30,000 spindles should employ 50 per cent. of them 
to this end. The price of this yam shall be pre- 
arranged, in order that no opening shall exist for 
competition between the various patties to the 
Union. This appears to have concluded the labours 
of the Conference for Monday. lt will last, we 
understand, for two or three days yet. 

The Hyogo News continues its report of the 
Osaka Conference as follows :— 

This conference was continued in Osaka on 
Tuesday, but nothing of interest. appears to have 
transpired up to the hour of adjournment for tiffin. 
Tu the afternoon, however, the members had under 
discussion the proposal to establish a Cotton Yarn 
Exchange (Vortht ), where both raw cotton and 
cotton cloth dealers may meet and discuss business 
matters, Considerable difference of opinion seems. 
to have been elicited on this proposal, One section 
of teptesentatives advocated the formation of such 
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Exchangesat Tokyo, Nagoya, and Osalea; another 
section that Kyushu and Okayama should be the 
places chosen j while yet others Uhought it would 
be best that the first Exchange should be in Osaha, 
and then if it were found to be of any real sei vice, 
that the movement should be extended to the 
other places named. After considerable discussion 
the latter scheme found most favour with the mee; 
ing, and acommittee of five was elected to take the 
initial steps towards the formation of a Y 
Exchange in Osaka. ‘he next matter under dis- 
cussion was a proposal that an arrangement be 
made with the Banks by which the latter will co 
sent to accept, as security for money advanced, 
the receipts furnished by the godown companies 
for goods stored with them, For this purpose the 
present system of storing goods would have to be 
considerably amended, but this could be done, tie 
proposers thought, under the provisions of the vew 
Commercial Code. The opinion of the meeting 
was so divided on the question that discussion on 
the proposal was postponed. Mr. Yamanobe 
then brought forward a motion calling upon 
the Diet, in the name of the Union, to increase 
the import duty on yarn. No definite decision 
on this matter was arrived at, but those in favour 
of the proposal were instructed to submit a 
petition embodying their ideas to the Union, 
which would then deliberate upon it. 

‘The following are some of the remaining pro- 
posals before the Conference for discussion -— 

(1) A proposal to further the sale of yarns in 
the Japanese markets. 

(2) That application be made to the Minister of 
Finance to extend the time at present allowed by 
the Nippon Ginko for the repayment of loans; 
that the Banks be empowered to lend the Spinning 
Companies money in proportion to the value of the 
latter’s goods in stock. 

(3) That application be made to the Minister of 
Finance for permission to use commercial bills, 
and that the Nippon Ginko be instructed to allow 
a more liberal rate of discount when tansacting 
business with members of the Cotton Spinneis’ 
Union. 

(4) That permission be obtained whereby securi- 
ties in the hands of the Nippon Ginko for money 
loaned may be taken away and others of equal 
value substituted, should the borrowers so wish; 
also, that on partial or whole repayment of a loan, 
the Bank return the interest paid thereon. 

(5) That arrangements be made with the Nippon 
Ginko for the discount of bills at other places. 

The foregoing is, we should say, thoroughtly 
in accord with the Japanese idea of the fitness 
of things. Directly any corporation or any 
particular branch of trade finds itself dif 
culties, it is the Government_who must help it 
out. The idea of the Nippon Ginko paying back 
the interest received on money loaned as soon as 
the original loan is repaid seems preposterous. 















































LETIERS ON LEAVE—I. 
oa ep 
‘To Linurenant Joun McHai, 
igrst (Kumharsen) P.N.1., Hakaiti via Thoranda, 
Assam. 

Dear Old Man,—Your handwriting is worse 
than ever, but, as far as I can see among the loops 
and fish-hooks, you are lonesome and want to be 
comforted with a letter, I knew you wouldn't 
write to me unless you needed something, You 
don’t tell me that you have left your regiment, but 
from what you say about “my battalion,” “my 
men,” and so forth, it seems as if you were raising 
military police for the benefit of the Chins. If 
that's the case I congratulate you. ‘The pay is 
good. Ouless writes to me from some new for! 
something or other, saying that he has struggled 

ito a_ billet of Rs. 700 (Military Police) and 
instead of being chased by writters as he used to 
be, is ravaging the country round Shillong in 
search of a wife. Tam very sory for the Mis. 
Onless of the future. 

That doesn’t matter. You probable know more 
about the boys yonder than Ido. If you'll only 
send me from time to time some record of their 
movements I'll try to tell you of things on this side 
the water. You say “You don't know what it is 
to hear from town.” Tsay * You don’t know what 
it is to hear from the dekat.” Now and again 
men drift in with news: but I don’t like hot weather 
Rhudber, Ws all of the domestic occurrence kind. 
Old “Hat” Constable came to see me the other 
day. You remember the click in his throat before 
he begins to speak. He sat still, clicking at 





























quatter-hour intervals, and after each click he'd 
say: © D’ye remember Mistress So-an? So ? 
Well, she’s dead o? typhoid at Naogong.”) When 


it was’ul * Mistress So-an’.So ™ Was aman, I 
stood four clicks and four deaths and then Lasked 
him to spare me the rest, You seem to have had 
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fa bad season, taking it all round, and the women 
seem to have suffered most. Is that so? 

We don'tdie in London, — We go out of town 
and we make as much fuss about it as if we were 
going tothe Neva, Now Lunderstand why the 
transport is the first thing to break down when ont 
army takes the field, The Enghshman is cum 
brous in his movements and. very particular about 
his basketsand hampers and tranks—not less than 
seven of each—for a fifty-mile journey, Leave 
season began some weeks ago and there is a burra- 
choop along the streets that you could shovel with 
a spade. All the people that say they are every. 
hody have gone—quite two lmndred miles away. 
Some of em are even on the Continent—and the 
clubs are full of strange folk. I found a Reform 
man at the Savage aweck ago. He didn't say 
what his business was, but he was dusty and look- 
ed hungry. I suppose he had come in for food 
and shelter. 

Like the rest Pm onleave too. converted my- 
self into a Government Secretary, awarded myself 
one month on full pay with the chance of an exten 
sion, and went off. Then it rained andhailed and 
tained again, and I ran up and down this tiny 
country in trains trying to find a dry place. After 
ten days I came back to town, having been stoppe 
by the sea fourtimes. Iwas rather like a kitten 
at the bottom of a bucket chasing its own tail. So 
Tim sitting here under a grey, muggy sky, wonder- 
ing what sort of time they are having at Simla, 
It’s August now. The rains would” be neatly 
over; all the theatricals would be 
and Jalko Hill would be just’ Paradise. You're 
probably pink with prickly heat. Sit down 
quicily under the punkah and think of Umballa 
station, Not asan oven at four in the moming 
Think o’ the dil-gharry slobbering in the wet, 
and the first little cold wind that comes sound 
the first corner after the tonga is clear of Kal- 
ka. There’s a wind you and I know well, Tvs 
blowing over the grass at Dunshai this very mo 
ment and there’s a smell of hot fir trees all 
along and along from Solon to Simla, and some 
happy man is flying up that road with frag 
ments of a tonga-bar in his eye, his pet terrier 
under his arm, his thick clothes on the back-seat 
and the certainly of a month’s pure joy in front of 
him. Instead of which you've being stewed at 
Hakaiti and I’m sitting in a second-hand atmos 
phere above a sausage shop, watching three spar- 
rows playing ina dirly green tree and pretending 
that ivs summer. [have a view of very many 
streets and a river. Except the advertisements 
on the walls, there isn’t one speck of colour as far 
as my eye can teach, The very cat, who is an 
amiable beast, comes off black under my hand, 
and I daren’t open the window for fear of smuts. 
And this is better than a soaked and sobbled 
country, with the coru-shocks standing like plover’s 
eggs in green moss and the oats lying flat in moist 
lumps. We haven’t had any summer and_yester 
day I smelt the raw touch of the winter, Just one 
little whiff to show that the year had turned, Oh 
what a happy land is England!” 

I cannot understand the white man at home. 
Vou remember when we went out together and 
landed at the Apollo Bunder with all our sorrows 
fefore us, and went to Watson’s Hotel and saw 
the snake charmers, You said: [vl take me 
all my lifetime to distinguish one nigger trom 
another.” That was eight years ago. Now you 
dou't. call them niggers any more, and you're 
supposed—quile wrongly to have an insight into 
native character, or else you would never have 
been allowed to ‘recruit for the Kumbarsens, 1 
feel as I felt at Watson’s, ‘They are so deathlily 
alike, specially the more educated. They ail 
seem to tead the same books, and the same 
newspapers telling ‘em what to admire in the 
same books, and they all quote the same passages 
from the same books and they write books on 
looks about somebody else’s books, and they are 
penetrated to their boot heels with a sense of 
the awful seriousness of their own views of the 
moment, Above that, they seem to be, most 
curiously and beyond the right of ordinary people, 
divorced from the knowledge or fear of death. Of 
corse every man conceives that every man 
except himself is bound to die (you remember how 
Hallat spoke the night before he went out), but 
these men appear to be like children in that 
respect. 

T can't explain exactly, but it gives an air of 
unreality to their most earnest earnestnesses; and 
when a young gentleman of views and culture and 
aspirations is in earnest the trumpets of J 
are silent beside him, Because they have ever 
thing done for them, they know how everything 
ought to be done: and they are perfectly certain 
that wood pavements, policemen, shops, and gas 
light come in the regular course of nature. Vou 
can guess wiih these convictions how thoroughly 
aud cocksurely they handle little trifles like colonial 
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administration, the wants of the army, muni 
sewage, housing of the poor, and so forth. Every 
third common need of average men is, in their 
mouths, a tendency or a movement or a federation 
affecting the world. It never seems to occur to 
tem that the human instinet of getting as much as 
possible for money paid, or failing money, tor 
threals and fawnings, is about as old as Cain; and 
the burden of their bat is: “Me an’ afew mates 
o'mine are going to make anew world.” 

As long as men only write and talk they must 
think that way [suppose, [i's compensation for 
playing with litle things. And thatreminds me— 
Do you know the University smile? You dow't 
by that name, but sometimes young civilians wear 
it for a very short time when’ they first come out. 
Something—I wonder if it’s our brutal chaff, or a 
billiard cue, or which ?—takes it out of their faces, 
and when they next differ with you they do so 
without smiling. But that’ smile flourishes in 
London, I've met it again and again. It ex- 
presses tempered grief, sorrow al your complete 
inability to march with the march of progress at 
the Universities, and a chastened contempt. 
There is one man who wears it as a garment. 
He is frivolously young—not more than thirty-five 
ov forty—and all these yeats no one has removed 
that simile. He knows everything about everything 
on this earth, and above all he knows all about 
men under any and every condition of life. He 
knows all about the aggressive militarism of you 
and your friends; he isn’t quite sure of the neces- 

y of an army; he is certain that colonial 
expansion is nonsense; and he is more than certain 
that the whole step of all our Empire must be 
regulated by the knowledge and foresight of the 
working man, Then he smiles—smiles like a seraph 
with an M.A. degree. What can you do with a 
man like that? He has never seen an unmade 
road in his life; I tink he believes that wheat 
“rows on a tree, and that beef is dug from a mine. 
He has never been forty miles from a tailway, and 
he has never been called upon to issue an order 
to anybody except his well-fed servant. Isn't it 
wondrous? And there are battalions and brigades 
of these men in town removed from the fear of 
want living till they are seventy or eighty, shellered, 
fed, drained and administered, expending’ theit 
vast leisure in talking and writing. 

Bat the real fun begins much lower down the line. 
I've been associating generally and very particu. 
larly with The men who say that they are the only 
men in the world who work—and they call them 
selves the working man, Now the working m 
in America is a nice person. He says he is aman 
and behaves actordingly. That is to say he has 
some notion that he is part and parcel of a great 
country. Atleast he talks that way, But in this 
town you can see thousands of men meeting pub- 
licly on Sundays to ery aloud that everybody may 
hear that they are poor down-trodden helots—in 
fact the pore workin? man.” At their clubs and 
pubs the talk isthe same. It’s the utter want of 
self respect that revolts, My friend the tobacconist 
has a cousin who is, apparently, sound in wind 
and limb, aged twenty-thiee, clear-eyed and up: 
standing. Heis a‘ skibbo” by trade—a painter 
of sorts. He married at twenty and he has two 
children. He can spend three-quarters of an 
hour talking about his down-trodden condition, 
He works under another Raj-mistri: who has 
saved money and started a little shop of his ow 
He hates that Raj suistri; he loathes the police, 
and his views on the lives and customs of the avi 
tocracy are strange. He approves of every form 
of lawlessness, and he knows that anybody who 
hoids authority is sure to be making a good tl 
outof it. Of himself as a citizen he never thinks. 
Of himself as an Ismail he thinks a good deal. 
He is entitled to eight hours’ work a day and 
some time off—said to be paid for; he is entitled 
to free education for his children—and he dosen't 
want no bloomin’ clergymen to teach 'em—he is 
entitled to houses specially built for himself be. 
cause he pays the bull to the taxes of the country. 
He is not going to emigrate, not he, he reserves 
to himself the right of multiplying as much as he 
pleases; the streets must be policed for him while 
he demonstrates, immediately under my window 
by the way, for ten consccutive hours, and Tam 
ptobably a thief because my clothes are better 
than his. The proposition is a very simple one. 
He lias no duties to the State, no personal respon 
sibility of any Kind, and he'd sooner see his 
children di than soldiers of the Queen. The 
Government owes him everything because be is a 
pore working man, When the Guards t 
Buard school mutiny at the Wellington Barracks 
my friend was jubilant: What did [tell you P? 
he said. “You see the very soldiers won't stand 
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’ treated like machines 
and blood. ’ Course they won’t.”” 





instead of flesh 


The popular evening paper wrote that the 
Guards with perfect justice had rebelled against 
being treated like machines instead of flesh and 
blood, ‘Then T thought of a certain regiment that 
lay in Mian Mit for three years and dropped four 
hundred men out of a thousand. It died of fever 
and cholera. ‘There were no pretly nursemaids to 
walk with it in the streets, because there were no 
streets. [saw how the Guards amused themselves 
and how their sergeants smoled in uniform, I 
pitied the Guards with their cruel sentry-goes, 
their three nights eut of bed, and their unlimited 
supply of love and liquor. 

Avother man, not a workman, told me that the 
Guards? tict—it’s impossible, as you know, to call 
this kick-up of the fated flunkies of the army a 

tiny—was only a schoolboy's prank; " and he 
could not see that if it was what he said it was, the 
Guards were no regiment and should have been 
wiped out decently and quietly, There again the 
futility of a shelteted people cropped up. You 
wustv't teat a man like a machine in this 
country 5 but you can’t get any work out of a man 
till he has learned to work like a machine, D— 
has just come home for a few months from the 
charge of a mountain battery on the frontier. He 

sed to begin work at eight and was thankful if he 
got off at six: most of the time on his feet. When 
Ne went to the Black Mountain he was extensively 
engaged for neatly sixteen hours a day: and that 
on food at which the * pore workin’ man” would 
have turned up his state-lifted nose, _D—on the 
subject of labour as understood by the white man 
in Ins own home is worth hearing. ‘Though coarse 
siderable coarse! But D——doesn't know 
all the hopeless misery of the business, When the 
small pig, oyster, furniture, carpety builder or 
general shopman works his way out of the ruck he 
turns round and makes his old fiends and employés 
sweat. He knows how near he can go to 
flaying’em alive before they kick; and in this 
matter he is neither better nor worse than a 
bunnia or a havilday of our own blessed country 5 
itis the small employer of labour that skins his 
servant, exacily as the forty-pound householder 
works her one white servant to the Lone and goes 
to drop pennies into the plate to convert the heathen 
in the Kast. 

Just at present, as you have read, the person 
who calls himself the pore workin’ man—the man 
I saw kicking fallen men in the mud by the docks 
last. winter—has discovered a real, fine, new 
original notion; and he is working it for all he is 
worth, He calls it the solidarity of labour bundo- 
bast—but its caste—four thousand years old, caste 
of Menu—with old shetts, mahazuns, guild tolls, 
excommunication, and all the rest of it, All things 
considered there isw’t anything much older than 
caste—it began with the second generation of 
man on earth—but to read the “advance” papers 
on the subject you'd imagine it was a revelation 
from Heaven. ‘The real fun will begin—as it has 
begun and ended many times before—when the 
castes of skilled labour—thav’s the pore workin 
man—are pushed up and knocked about by the 
lower and unrecognised castes, who will form 
castes of their own and outeaste on the decision of 
their own punchayats, How those castes will 
scuffle and fight among themselves, and how as- 
tonished the Englishman will be! 

He is naturally lawless because he is a fighting 

imal; and his amazingly sheltered condition has 
made him inconsequent. 1 don’t like inconsequent 
lawlessness, I've seen it down at Bow Street, at 
the docks, by the G. P..O., and elsewhere. ‘IVs 
chief home of course is in a queer place called the 
House af Commons, but no one goes there who 
isn’t forced by husiness. Ivs shut up at present 
and the persons who belong to it are lovse all 
over the face of the country, T don't think—but 
T won't swear—that any of them are spitting at 
policemen, One man appears to have been 
poaching, others are advocating various forms of 
murder and outrage—and nobody seems to care 
The residue talk—just Heavens, how they talk; 
aud what wonderful fictions they tell! And they 
firmly believe, being ignorant of the mechanism 
of Government, that they administer the coun- 
try. In addition certain of their newspapers have 
elaborately worked up a famine in Ireland that 
could be engineered by two Deputy Commissioners 
and four average ‘Stunts into a “woe” and a 
“calamity” that is going to overshadow the peace 
of the nation—even the Empire. [suppose they 
have their own sense of proportion, but they 
manage to keep it to themselves very successfully, 
What do you, who have seen half a country-side in 
deadly fear of its life, suppose that this people 
would do if they were chukkered and gabravowed? 
| If they really knew what the fear of death and the 
dread of injury implied? If they died very swiftly 
indeed and could not count on their futile lives 
enduring beyond next sundown? Some of the 
men from your—I mean our—part of the world 
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d be afraid and Lreak and 
scatter and run, But there is no room in the island 
to rn, ‘The sea catches you, midwaist, at the 
third step. Lam curious to see if the cholera, of 
which these people stand in most lively dread, gets 
D firm foothald in London. In that case T have a 
notion that there will be scenes and panics. They 
live too well here, and have too much to make life 
worth clinging too—clubs, and shop fronts, and 
gas, and theatres, and s0 forth—things that they 
Mffect to despise, and whereon and whereby they 
live like leeches. But T have written enough, Tt 
doesn’t exhaust the subject; but you won't be 
grateful for other epistles. De Vitre of the Poona 
Frregular Moguls will have it they are a tiddy- 
iddy people, He says that all their visible use ts 
to produce loans for the colonies and men to be 
used up in developing India. I honestly believe 
that the average Englishman would faint if you 
told him that it was lawful to use up human life 
for any purpose whatever. He believes that it 
has to be developed and made beautiful for the 
possessor, and in that belief tall-atively perpetrates 
Cruelties that would make Torquemada jump in 
his grave. Go to Alipur if you want to see, Tam 
off to foreign parts—forty miles away—to catch 
fish for my friend the char-cat: also to shoot a 
little bird if I have luck. 
Yours, 
—Singapore Free Press. 


say that: they woul 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eS 
[Reuter “SpeciaL” To “Japan Matr.”] 





London, November r6th. 
Tt has been stated from several sources that 
Jamieson, who had bought a girl for the pur- 
pose of sketching her, was fallen upon by 
cannibals and killed and eaten by them. 
Later. 
‘A serious crisis in the City has been averted 
through the Bank of England and others having 
rendered assistance to a most important financial 


house. 
London, November 18th. 


The Standard, referring to the recent finan- 
cial disturbance in the City, says that the crisis 
was hastened through the Russian Government 
suddenly withdrawing five millions sterling from 


Baring Brothers. 
Later. 


"A guarantee fund of thirteen millions sterling 
was quickly subscribed for the support of 


Baring Brothers. 
London, November 2oth. 


The Stock Exchange is greatly demoralised, 
and the dearth of money continues ; while fears 
of impending failures among the banks cause 
great difficulty in the discount of bills. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 


+ 


THE NEXT MAIL 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki 
Kobe... 

From: anada, ve. ver C. ¥. MLC 

FromCanada,&c. perC. P.M. 

‘ per P. & O. Ga. 

Krom America .. vet 0. & O Cy 

From Hongkong, per Ce P. M, Co. Tuesd 

Wyam Europe via 
Vonekony....: 

Frum Europe via 
Honzkony. 


Is DUE 


er VW Friday, Nov. 2Sth. 
y, Nov znd 
iay, Nov. 22nd + 
Nov. 23d. 















per M, M. Co. 





Saturday, Nov. 20th. 








perN.D. Lloyd. Mond 





+ Straits of Belle hile left Vancouver on November rst. + 4 


eit 









lee Vancouver on November snd. 8 4 ee 
November sand Oceautc left ‘anciscu’ on November 13th. 
Minravia left, Hongkong on November 18th. 4 Djemnah (with 


eft Hongkong on November 21st. 


French mail 





HR NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Furone, ia 

‘Shanghai ...... per M,M.Co, Sunday, Nov. 23rd. 
For Shanghai, 





Kove, and Tuesday, Nov. 25th. 

Nagasaki. 
For Canada, &c. per. P.M. Co, 
For Honeleng... per P. & O. Lo. 
For America... per O. & O. Co. 


For Kurope, vid 
per N. D. Lloyd. 


} perNY.K, 
Thursday, Nov. 27th. 
Saturday, Nov. 2oth. 
Thursday, Dec. qth. 


Wedn’iay, Dec. roth. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
nee 
ARRIVALS. 
Wm. H. Conner, Amer 
isth November,—-New York 1gth May, Oil 
Fraser, Farley & Co. 
Nautilus, British schooner, 95, 
vember,—North Pacific, Seal! 
ing Co. 
Bentensan, Norwegian schooner, 








NOW, 





Captain. 
Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, Cum 





ral.—Adamson, Bell & Co, 


November,—S 
—Butterfield & Swire. 





igth November, 
General —P. M, 
Leander (10), © 
November,—Target practice. 
Admiral Nakhimoff (22), Russi 





S. Co. 








November. 

Vamashivo Maru, Japanese steamer, 
Young, rth November,—Hakodate 7th N 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,634, Johnson, 


Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Searle, 21st. Novembér,—San_ Francisco 1 
November, General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 
Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swaii 
aist November,—Shanghai_and ports 15th N 
vember, Gene pon Vusen Kaisha. 








DEPARTURES. 
Tokio Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,3 
15th November, 
Vusen Kaisha. 











Nippon Vusen Kaisl 


Vusen Kaisha. . 


Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, W 
Novembei,—Hakodate, General.— 
sen Kaisha. 

Monmouthshire, British steamer, 1,871, C 
2ist 
Bell & Co. 















min, 





Young, 21st November, — Kobe, ‘General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

China, British steamer, 2,644, W. B. Seabur 
22nd November,—San_ Francisco, 


General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 





—Mr. McKellar in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Marz, from Kobe : 





class, and 65 passengers in steerage. 
Per British steamer China, from Hongkong » 





Chinese in steerage, For San Francisco: Me, 
B. Cunninghs cabin ; 70 Chinese 


Per American steamer City of Peking, from S 











Hopkins, Mrs. 
Rees, Misses M. A. Evans, 
KE. Edwards, M. Whitman, and Dr, Moneeaux 
Messe. F. Gonzalez, J. Lamond, 
t, and R. Kato in European steerage, 
panese steamer Yo 
and ports :—Governor hi, 


Miss Colgate Baker, Governor Nakan 
N 





1 Wooding, Mr. Robt. 
0. Smith, Lew 









Shang 
Hayashi, 
Cap 

LN. 






























cal 





Tongicong 
per P.M, Cu. 


Kor Amenica Tuesday, Dec. 16th. 
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in second class, and 27 passengers in steerage. 


UNIVE 


an ship, 1,496, Pendleton 





16th No- 
.—Eastern Whal- 


53 J. Johnson, 
17th November,—North Pacific, Seal Skins.— 


ng. 
17th November,—Kobe 16th November, Gene- 


Myymidon, British steamer, 1,815, R. Nelson, 18th 
hanghai 12th November, General. 


China, British steamer, 2,644, W. B. Seabury, 
Hongkong 13th November, 


iser, Captain B, Watson, 19th 


n cruiser, Captain 
Fedotoff, rgth November,—Yokosuka Dock 19th 


1,512, C. 
2oth 
November,—Kobe roth November, General. — 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, R. R. 


Drummond 
Hakodate, Genetal.— Nippon 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
18th November,—Shanghai and ports, General, 


Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
18th November,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 


Thomas Dana, American ship, 1.338, Dow, 19th 
November,--Kobe, Sulphur.—Smith, Baker & 


yn, 20th 
ppon Yu 
November,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 


Vamashiro Marn, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 





Mails and 


Per British steamer Myrmidon, from Shanghai: 


Mr. J.T. Anderson in cabin; 1 European and 5 
1 steeraye, 


Francisco :—Mr. Herbert Lewis, Miss Lewis, Miss 


Maru, from 
Mis. 


t ALO. Zane, U.S.N,, Messes. 


ns Messrs. J. Obana, Takano, and Murasawa 


Per Japanese steamer Kobe Marti, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Viscount Nabeshima, Rev. and Mrs. 
Jordan, Captain and Mrs. Philips and European 















inaid, Mrc and Mrs. H, C. Whittlerly, Miss A. F. 
| Dean, Rev. T. Stacey, Rev, F. Sandtord, Dr. 
Russell, U.S.N., Messrs. Dean, Koehn, Lyon, 





Stureke, Meldim, Miyazaki, Noyes, and Bes 
in cabin; Mr, and Mrs. Nakamura, Mr. ar 
Mrs, Tanaka and child, Messrs. Yi Ouch 
Inouye, Oi, Wilson, Leokoff, Yotsumodo, Wa- 
tanabe, Ishikawa, Path Chong, and ‘This Tsai in 
second class, and 11g passengers in steerage. 

















CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 




































and ports :—Treasure $2,049-45- 
Per British steamer China, for Sau Francisco :— 
THA. 
Shanghai . 33 5 3B 
Nagasaki = = 485 
Hyogo 5 73 1,098 
Yokohama. + 15483, 87 Son 
Total ....ss. 2,016 S15 2,472 
SILK. 
o.| Shanghai — ps 
Hongkong. - 38 = 
Yokohama - 328 - 
Total = “S74 + 
: REPORTS. 
S!) «Phe Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
n,| Wynn, reports Left Kobe the 17th November at 





6.30; had light E. winds to Oshima, which passed 
at 9.20; heavy easterly sea with strong head wind 
with blinding rain, and much lightning to_port. 
Avrived at Yokohama the 18th November at 8 p.m 
The British steamer China, Captain Seabury, 
reports :—Left. Hongkong the 13th November at 
2.20 p.m.; had very strong N.E. monsoon trom 
Hongkong to middle of eastern sea; fresh E. winds 
from there to Oshima; Oshima to Rock Island 
heavy E.N.E. gale with passing rain; thence to 
port N.N.W. gale. 

‘The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Cap- 
tain Young, repotts:—Left Hakodate the 17th 
November at 2 p.m.; had moderate and fine 
weather to Kinkasan, which was passed the 18th 
at Iram.; weather set in squally and increased 
toa strong gale from N.E. with terrific gusts of 
wind and high confused sea, steamer shipping 
heavy water at times throughout the night; this 
morning wind and sea took off and weather set 
in fine to port, Arrived at Yokohama the rgth 
November at3 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Kenderdine, reports: —Left Kobe the roth 
November at noon; had fresh breeze from N.E. 
and fine weather ; passed Oshima at 8.45 p.m.; at 
midnight strong wind from N.N.W. and clear 
weather which continued to 6a.m.3 wind shitted 
to NE. with fresh breeze to Rock ‘IMand; whieh 
was passed at 11.50 a.m.; Cape Sagami at 4 25 
. Arrived at Yokohama the 20th November 
30 pam. 

“The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Searle, reports:—Left San Francisco the rst No- 
vember; San Francisco to 167th meridian mode- 
tate winds and fine weathers the rot! and rrih 


joe 























fs 
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Mr. H. Kume, Mr. and Mrs. Longford and 3] had strong blow from westward with bigh 
children, Mr. M. Fitzgerald, Miss Anna Gloss, and | reducing speed for the two days 158 and 176 
Mrs, C. M, Jewell in cabin 33 passengers in second | miles; crossed the meridian at go° N.; the 18u 








Lat. 36.25 N. and Long. 151 10 E., had fine clear 
weather; the 19th, Lat, 36.00 N. and Long. 148.10 
E., met with violent gale from E.S.E. hauling 
to W. and N.W. with wind at times blowing at 
hurricane force; lowest reading barometer 29.2 
hove to for 12 hours; distance run in 24 hours— 
94 miles; thence to port wortherly winds with fine 

















T.| weather, 

is, | ‘The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
in| Swain, reports:—Left Shanghai the 15th Novem- 
P.[ ber at noon; light easterly winds with fine 


weather, Avived at Nagasaki the 17th at 6 a.m 
and left at 5 pm. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 
18th at 8 a.m. and lelt at 10 a.m.; fine moderate 
weather through the Inland Sea, Arrived at Kobe 
the 191h at 8 a.m, and left the 2oth at noon; had 
moderate to fresh NE. winds throughout the 








ni, 














ALH. Groom, D. Sadasnye, H. Kumei, S. Sakaki, | passage. Arrived at Yokohama the 21st. Novem- 
A. Sinith, Colgate Baker, W. Davies, Z, Ogawa, | ber at 8.30 p.m. sieves 
Von Schotel, and S, Atao in cabin; Messrs. A 
Kimura, T. Totsulawa, W. Schneider, K. Taka 
hashi, S. Asanaga, K. Honda, and R. Kobayashi LATEST COMMERCIAL 
in second class, and 53 passengers in steerage. se 
DEPARTED. ; 
Per Japanese steame: Nagato Maru, for Hako- IMPORTS. 
date :—Mr. Arsepie, and Mr. and Mrs, Otsuki in There is no change to report in the position of 


Imports. A few sales of English Yarns at better 
prices have been reported, but the drop in Ex- 
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change has made the difference between buyer 
and seller as great as ever. A few sales of Bom- 
bays have been made at former quotations. 
Piece-goods are lifeless. Prices are quite nominal. 
Sales lor the week amount to 100 bales English 
Vans and 150 bales Bombays. 


































































COLTOT, BIECIG GOODS. 
Grey Shistings BUM, 384 yds. yyinches #135 to 199 
Grey Shistings—olh, 384 yds. 4ginches 1.60 to 2.524 
F. Cloth—7th, 24 yards, 42 inches 45 to 1.474 
Indigo Shictings—12 yards, qyinches.. 1.20 to 1.60 
Prints—Assuited, 24 yards, joinches... 1.70 ta 2,00 
Cotton—Italians ani Satteens Wacl32 ra ras 
inches meee aso 007 to ong 
Vaakey Reds—td to 24h, 24 yards, jo rev einen, 
TENS nloreseieatiaetntemdmeesseeiaim (HOO. M85 
Turkey Reds—ah to 3th, 24 yards, 30 % 
Melick Siractidan i evmirenopionaigas QO EO 1.90! 
Vurkey Resds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 
inches. ..... ws 17 LO 2,05 
Velvets—Biack 4.50 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yauds, 42-3 050 tn 0.65 
Falfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 145 to 2.25 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Ovleans, 40-42 yards, j2inches.. $4.00 tw 9.50 
Italian Clath, 30 yards, 32 inches best 0.244 to 28 
Italian Cloth, 30° yaids, 32 inches 
Medi pro 0.20 lo ag 
Nalian ( 30 yards, 3 
ctsieeinarscee O06 ED. 30) 
seline de Laine-—Crape, 24 yards, 
pain oth ty 0 ash 
ts, 51 56 inches 0.30 to 045 
iths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0.60 
Gloths—Union, 5412 86 inches we. 0.35 to 0.60 
Maniets—Scarlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 
pee Me te sat 910 te 4.38 
COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16/44, Ordinary. ss $26.00. to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium... 28.09 to 29 00 
Nos. 16.24, Good to Bes 29 00 to 3050 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28 32, Ordinary 29 00 to 30.00 
Nog. 28/32, Medion... 30.00 to 3100 
Nos. a8 32, Good to Hest... 32.00. to 33 00 
Nos. 48/12; Mediwmn ta Best 3E.50 to 3650 
No, 328, fwo-fold 4450. to 3600 
No. 429, Iwo-fold 36.50 to 3950 
PAR BAGH 
No. 208, Bombay .. seseensces 70-00 t0.78.00 
No. fs, Bombay 72,00 to 78.00 





Now 


tala, Bombay 4 
MICTALS. 

All prices nominal and weak. There is practi- 
cally no business doing, and the drop in exchange 
has had no beneficial effect on the market at all. 


















What Wars, f $2.65 to 2.75 
Hat Bar 2.73 to 2.85 
Roy 2.65 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 
Nailrod, small size Nom. 
iron Plates, assorted... 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet fron... 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized iron sheets 5.80 to 6.00 
12 Nails, assorted ... 40 to 4.00 
1 Plates, per hox .. 460 to 4.80 
Piy Iron, No. 3 TINIINIIIIL hag te tag 





KEROSENE, 
Holders make a show of strength on a lower 
rate of exchange, but no sales have been made, 
and buyers are shy of any advance. Present 
stock is about 850,000 cases; the Sophie Rickmers 
Naving carried 40,000 cases Russian down to 
Kobe, thns lightening this market to that extent, 










Quorations. 
Chester... ss $1.65. to 1.674 
Comet veces 1 624 to 1.65 
Devoe esse wee cians 160. to 1,62} 
Russian Son ngs tons7é 





SUGAR. 


Still no business worth recording, and prices 
consequently nominal. 








White Refined to 7.90 
Manila 3.60 to 4.30 
Taiwanfoo Be 
2.75 to 3.00 
: 2.80 to 3.00 
Calero 3.10 to 3.80 
Hrown Taleas.. Bs to 4.20 








EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK, 

Our last circular was of the 14th instant, since 
which date Settlements on this Market amount to 
500 piculs divided thus: Hanks, 703 Filatures, 145 3 
Re reels, 222; Rakeda, 39; and Oshu, 24. There 
have been no direct shipments during the interval. 

‘Our Market has again been disturbed by cables 
from Europe and the States reporting fresh dis- 
asters in the commercial and financial would. 
News from the Silk centres was also very depress- 
ing, and at last holders here have given way con- 
siderably in price. This weakening of dollar prices, 
accompanied by lower rates of Exchange, have 
enabled buyers to operate to some advantage, and 
there is plenty of business doing on the basis of 
our present quotations. i 

Up to within the last two days business was not 
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large, but during the last 48 hours some large buy- 
ers for the States have entered the Market and 
purchases have been freely made. 

Holders complain of the heavy losses which 
these figures yield them, but they may consider 
themselves very fortunate that Exchange has de 
clined so much or they would have had to take still 
less dollars for their silk. They have steuggled 
on bravely for a long time past, but the heavy slocks 
and bad accounts of foreign maiis have compelled 
them at last to let go. 

It is interesting to compare the present state of 
trade with that which existed a year ago; our 
statistics at foot will give comparative settlements 
and stocks, while as to prices Extia Filatures, 
13/15 den, were last. year quoted at $815, against 
$615 to-day; and No. 1 Re-reels worth $750 last 
year are to-day worth no more than $580. With 
ieyard to the question of Exchange, we are now 
down to within 2 per cent, of the rates current on 
the corresponding day last year. 

There has only been one shipping opportunity 
during the week—the English mail steamer Verona 
on the 15th taking 82 bales for Europe. Present 
export figines are 8,068, against 21,098 last year 
aud 16,957 to the same date in 1888. 

Hanks-—There has been a fair amount of busi 
ness in these, but the stock is small and well held; 
consequently prices have not receded so much as 
in other classes. Good Foshu ha in been done 
at $540 with Chichtbu at $530. Shinshu has also 
been done at $540. 

Filatures,—lhese have seen a marked decline, 
some holders making up their minds to lighten 
their stocks; others, who are apparently wealthy. 
men, still hold on to their goods and hold out for 
their own figures. While writing, some large lines 
of No. 1 Shinshu Filatures in well known chops 
have been taken at $590. These Silks, coupled 
with the present low exchange, should lay down at 
destination at very favourable In fine sizes 
for Europe very little has been done; one parcel of 
Bishu wasnoted at $580 and another paicel at $585. 

Re-reels.—These showa further decline, and con- 
siderable business has been done at the lowest 
point. Zortoise chop has brought $575, as against 
$750 same day last year; while Kite Chop has 
passed the scales at $570. 

Kakeda.—Theve has been considerable demand 
for this, but holders have been more firm in this 
class and less business has in consequence been 
done. Flower Girl, $565 ; Black Tiger, $550, ave 
among the purchases made, owners refusing what 
seem like very good offers 

Oshu.—The only transaction has been one par- 
cel of moderate quality Sendai district at $550. 

QUOTATIONS —(NEW SILK.) 

Hanks—No. 4 r 

Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 

Hanks—No, 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) 

lianks—No. 24 (Joshi)... 

Hanks—No. 24 to 3 

Manks—No, 3 

Hianks—No. 1 Riven 

FilaturesHxtra 10/12 deniers... 
va 33/15 deniers. 



















































535 to 540 
fs 525 to 530 

+ 515 to 520 
505 to 510 
500 











Gio to 620 
* 610 to 620 
500 to Goo 
380 to 585 
390 to Goo 


Filatures—E 









fes—No. th, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers. 






























































Quotations show no change, and as compared 
with last year it will be found that they are 
cally the same as then; thus giving a very mi 
contrast when compared with the Raw Suk side. 

Holders have been very sensible this year and 
have sold currently; thus keeping in the Matieet 
and getting rid of their Stocks at good val 

‘The English mail steamer Verona had_a faic 
shipment both of wasie and Cocoons for Europe, 
and present exportis 9,746 against 9,752 last year 
and 10,365 on the san day in 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing done this weele; 
buyers want some reduction in price which at 
present holders are net willing to grant; should 
exchange decline yet further no doubt a larger 
business will result. 

Noshi—Considerable busivess has again been 
done, more especially in Shinshu; large parcels 
have been taken at from $105 to $120 according to 
quality. Some business also in Joslin, fair assort- 
ment, at from $80 to $85. 

Kibiso.—Demand hav revived, and large parcels 
of Filatures have been done, prices ranging from 
$100 to $115. A long line of Mino was also done 
at $67 with some Sendai at $05. 

In other sorts no business. 

Quora rlons.—(NEW WASTE.) 
s—Good to Best 























Pieveed Coe $120 to $130 




























































Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 0... 150 to 160 
Noshiito—Filature, Good ...., ryoto 145 
ito—Filature, Medium. 1joto 135 
Good to Hest ryote 150 

inshu, Hest. He 
o—Shinshu, Good « 10 to 120 

ito—Shinshu, Medium... 3 — 
ito—Bushu, Good to Best lc sgoto 140 
ito—Joshu, Best gzito 95 
ito—Joshu, Good 1. B5to yo 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary Buto 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Beat sei roto 120 
roo to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best goto 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best Beto 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds goto 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Pair, soto 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to C! sto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Good sto 40 
KibisoHachoji, Mediv 35to 30 
Sibiso—Neri, Good to Common... isto 8 
Mawata—Gond to Best ... 180to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 21st Nov., 1890 — 

















SHAa0N 1890-91. 1849-90. INSY-B. 
Picuis,  Piostae  Pieune. 

8,863 7.605 

883 2,057 

91745 94752 

Export from ast July } 43,700 131150 

Stock, aist November ... 11,500 11,650 
Availablesuppliestodate 25,200 24,800 23,700 


Exchange.—This has not receded in the same 
proportion as it should have done to keep pace 
with the fall of Silver to 45 pence in London. 
Present quotations are as under :—Lonxpon, 4 
in/s. Credits, 3/443 Documents, 3/48; 6m/s. Credits, 
3/42; Documents, 3/42; New York, 30 d/s. U.S. 
83145 4 mm/s. U.S. $828; Paris, 4m/5., fes. 4.265 
om/s. tes. 4.28. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 21st Nov., 18y0:— 










































































Raw reves. Waste, neuns. 
Hilatures—No. 2, 14 18 den . 570 to 573 ‘ - 
eo—No. 3) 14/20 der Bao to ses | Hanks a 420 | Cocoons .s.. 650 
Re-reels—Faxtra on... Seecslisetads = Filatures 10,700 | Nosh 3,900 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Hest No. 1.. 590 to Goo Re-reeis 4,530 ) Kibi 6,360 
Re-reels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers.. 570 tos75 | Kakeda . 990 Mawata 295 
Re-teels—No. af, 13/16, 14/17 de: ILI 560 to 565 Oshu ; 330 | Sundries... 205 
Re-teels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers [S45 tosso | Taysaam Kinds... | 10 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers... 535 to 540 : —|., — 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 denie $10 to 520 Total piculs .. ...17,300! ‘Total piculs ......11,500 
Kekedas—No- $70 to 580 TEAS. A 
Kaledas—No. 14 3eo toes | The trade gradually diminishing, rates entirely 
Kakedas—No. 2 545 to 550 | nominal, 
Kaledas—No. 21 B 535 to 540 ran eevee 
Kaicedas—No. 3 525 to 530 | Common... gid 
Kakedas—No. 34 $15 to5z0 | Good Common 12 to 13 
$00 tosio | Medium 14 tors 
rer: Guod Medi 16 to17 
ra Fine 18 to19 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 cee } 540 to 550 Finest .. 20 to22 
Sade Nadh caeascaivessienaraupion | Choice 23 &up'ds 
sae Choicest ma 
Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to 21st Nov., 1890:—| Extra Choicest = 
Sesauie 1Mgo oF. HHHg go. takBuag, 
Raves, Manas. Maven, 
Hivupe 2,336 9,889 8,230 EXCHANGE. 
neh pstst) MA BOs Fluctuations continue, rates very unstable. 
A {is tes 7,851 21,385 16,745 Sterting—e ala 
vtal os 1d Dieculy 8,068 21,608 16,957 Stet ti ais 
. Stetiing— Private 4 mi 35 
Scitlcireuta anaspieek raises, penta. twos. | Het Mme Rtivale acame 33 
Tiupurt hme tat fly § 8:49 25,400 47 400 Yn Paris—ant sight 4s 
Stovle, 21st November ... 17,300 6,400 13,700 On Paris—Prvate 6 month’ agent 
pea Jn ‘lone kong-—Hanie sight 
Availallesuppliesto date 25,700 31,800 31,100 Yn Hongkory—Private 10 days’ 
as du Shanguai-Banie sight 
WASTE SILK, On Sitanghai—Private to days sight. 
ee “ ree - On New Vork—Banie Bills an demand 
The good business in this branch continues ;| 9° ew York—Panle tls on demand 
settlements for the week being 1,111 piculs divided| 0, Hills on demand 
thus: Noshi 276, Kibiso 835. On te 0 days’ sight. 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
{ot Which We aro solo makors) aro far superior 
any others, The chief advantages are:— 

1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 

a iP. 
‘Moderate Prices. 
a seek comaanle power for weight and space 
‘oceupio. 
5. Quicknese in raising stem, 
&: Rigitrater of speed guaranieod, 
7. Absenoo of noise aud vibration, 


‘Wo build Steam Lauuchos of every desori 


ton, 
st size suitable for on yachts 
Sr el ee ec a 


of) tons and ri 
Deate ‘Paadio Stern "Wheel Paddio 


‘Togs, 
‘and Boats in Frames &c., 8c. Wo eu 
sy separately, tilustrated Gstalegos 


nets, 
En'buglish; Bmch of Spanish, Sond for Copy to" 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLANDD, 
LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, E.C. 








Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


UP TO 30 MILES AN HouR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 









MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wapuam, pro 
prictor of Zhe Machinery Market and| Ex- 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest. machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s, 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co,, steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Me. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good fiems in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served’ in a prompt and straightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
don, Registered address tor telegrams—" Wad- 
ham, London.” ty. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGEFAULE SWEETMEAT both In appear- 

ance and tas most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the remedy for INTESTINAL of 
THREAD WORMS, 1 fectly safe and mild preparation, 
and especially adapted for Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. s 


















June 71 









And see that each Jur bears Baroa Liebig’ 
in Blue Ink across the Label. 


's Signatur 


‘To be hnd of all Storckeepors and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
Company. 


LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
oo 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 


th, 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to ctfice of this paper. 














FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness, 
‘Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 











ept. 27th, 13ims, 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PEBSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 
Sm Samat Baker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—“*T ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that I was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratine In | 
short time [had mai 
f Holloway" 
posses 


















‘ny applicants, to whom I ser 
Pills. “These are most v 

wmistakable purgative 

effect upon the patient, 












Bilious Aifections. 


Remedy ior Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Erictations, 












safest and most gentle 
G Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy, 


ts and Storekeepers. 


MAGNESIA, 








them of their value,” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


remedy for bad legs, bad breast 


Isa certain 
of all kin 











gould exceed their gratitude y andy in conceg 
Butter, and horse feed poured in upon ty unit 
spoonful of Ointment was worth afow! and any quantity af oe 
and the demand became so great that | was oblij jock up 
the small ren ing“ stock.”* Ret lecete 
a by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou, 


May rst, 1890t 


NOW _ READY, 


Wit Cotourrp Prax, 

A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 

the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 

to the locality. Price 50 Cents, 
To be obtained at the ¥apan Mail Office, or 




















CAVENDISH 
LIVERPOOL. 


“Pioneer” Golden 
guichmond Sr Faite. Cut. 
uperiine Bird’s £ 
‘*Golden B eal 
Bright &B 








RIC: 


] sury 


OND 
co., 


LIMITED, 


E 








for 


SPECIAL BRANDS — arti 


moking Mixture.” 
e. 


own! Fine Cut. 
a ane Cavendish} 
PRICE LiSTS aN APPUGATICN, 


Batablishod @ Quarter of & Cont 
& Contury. 





ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


Unsurpassed for refrerhing and softening jf 
the siia, and an excecdingly oholee Perfume 



















ATKINSON’ 


paves all others forts natural fragrance. 
ATEINSON’S E 
AU DE TOWETTE DE LONDRES. 


the Handkerchief, An entirely new 
cle prepared exclusively by the inventors 
Of att Dealers, and of the Manufecturérim, 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
Street, London. 











of Kerry & Watsu, Limited. 
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August'6th, 1890, 
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HAMPAIGN 


The Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 











No. 22.] 


YOKOHAMA, NOVEMBER 291, 1890. 


3B fet #2 HT (VoL. -XIV. 








col NPENE: . 


Sumsany or News .. 





Tue Spiait oF tua VERNACULAR PRESS DURING 1 
Leaping Articuss — 
‘The Vote of the Kanagawa Local Assembly. 














Watanabe Kazan...... 534 
Judaism in England : 538 
Congeseospence Land Held by Foreigners . 537 





Taw Massage or Usiranienisat ro Jarax 
Lerien reum Sax Francisco, 
Ix H.B.M, Courr ror Jarax. 
Avrains i Jaron 















‘Tux Corron-Srixning InecstRy, 
rest THLEGRAMS 






Larase Surp91se ws. 
Lares Commenciat, 


The Japan Weebly Mail, 


“* FAIS CE QUE DOIS! 














ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be talien uf anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ Japan 
Werkty Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the Maxacen, 
and Cheauesbe made payableto same ; andthatlliterary 
addressed to the Fvrron, 

















Yoxonama: Sarurpay, Nov. 





MARRIAGE. 


On the 26th inst., at Christ Church, Vokchama, by the 
Rev. §. Champneys Iewine, M-A., Ronert Camppect, to 
Mart 


1 CRAWFORD, eldest daughter of Huau Craw- 
, of Hackney, London. 









SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





News of the death of the King of [Holland was 
received in Tokyo on the 23rd instant. 


Mr. Macima, Consul at Hankow, will return 
home about the beginning of December next. 


A sticuT earthquake was felt in the capital on 
the 22nd instant at 10h. 50m. 31s. p.m. 


His Imperiat Hicungss Prince ArisvGawa 
‘Tanunito proceeded to Yokosuka on the 24th 
instant. 


Commanpir Saxamoro Hacutrota returned to 
Japan afew days ago from Russia, where he 
had heen staying for some time. 


A rerroram from Nagasaki dated the 2rst 
instant, announces that influenza has again 
broken out there. 


His Impeatar Hicuness Prince Arisugawa 
Taxentro, Count Oyama and about thirty field 
officers left Tokyo on the 23rd instant for 
Kamakura. 


His Impertar Hicuness Prince Komatsu, who 
had been in Saitama and Gumma Prefectures 
for some time, returned to the capital on the 25th 
instant. 





Mr. Hirayama, secretary of the Hyogo Pre- 
fectaral Government, was relieved from his 
additional appointment of Director of the Im- 
perial Museum at Nara on the 22nd instant. 


Ramway communication between Horonai and 
Harubetsu on the line of the Hokkaido Coal 
Company, was stopped on the zrst instant, for 
repairs to the line. 


Ar a meeting of shareholders of the Naigai 


Company) held on the 24th instant, 
cided that the company should be wound up. 





A uiper action was raised in the Tokyo Local 
Court on the 24th instant by Mr. Yamasaki 
Kiyonao, proprietor andeditor of the Hes Shim- 
fo, against the editors of the Ukivyo Shimbun. 











A patty newspaper bearing the name of the 
Shin Aguma willbe published in Tokyo on and 
after the 4th December next, as an organ of the 
Rikken Fiyu party. 


A meetine of the Tokyo ‘City Improvements 
Committee was held in the Home Department 
on the 21stinstant. Marquis Hachisuka, Go- 
vernor of Tokyo, attended the meeting. 





Vice-Apmirat Ito, Vice-Minister for the Navy, 
Mr, Shirane, Vice-Minister for Home Affairs, 
and Mr. Watanabe, Vice-Minister for Finance, 
were present al the meeting of the Cabinet held 
on the 2st instant. 





Counr Yamacata, Minister President of State, 
was permitied by the Decorations Board on the 
22nd instant to accept and wear a decoration 
conferred on him by the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary. 





Tur Koyukai Society, organized by members of 
the Rikken Fiyu party in Kyoto, was dissolved 
on the 21st instant, in accordance with the 
Regulations as to Meetings and Political Asso- 
ciations, 








A FAREWELL entertainment will be given on the 
4th December next at the Koyokan, Shiba, 
by anumber of members of the Asiatic Society 
to the Chinese Minister, who will leave Japan 
shortly for home. 





Aw application by Mr, Yamamoto Hiroshi for 
permission to establish a private bank under the 
name of the Yamamoto Ginko, with a capital of 
yen 30,000, at Horidomecho, Nihonbashi, has 
been granted by the Tokyo City Government. 











Aw outbreak of fire took place on the night 
of the 23rd instant, in. a house at Nouchimura, 
Higashitsugaru-gun, Aomori: Prefecture, and 
sixteen houses were reduced to ashes before the 
flames could be subdued. 


Tue Jiji Tsushinsha (Newspaper Correspon- 
dence Company) was suspended on the 24th 
inst. by the Authorities, pending the examination 
of several of its offi at the Tokyo District 
Court on a charge of embezzlement. 








A STATEMENT showing the settled accounts of the 
Government for the 1gth fiscal year was promul- 
gated on the 2and inst. over the signatures of 
Counts Yamagata and Matsukata, by Imperial 
Ordinance No. 274. 


On learning of the death of the King of the 
Netherlands, Viscount Okabe, Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Anenokoji, a private 
secretary of the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, paid a visit to the Dutch Legation. 

Tue Sanitary Bureau in the Home Department 
reports that the number of persons attacked 
by cholera throughout the Empire from the 
commencement of the epidemic up to the 22nd 
instant, was 44,502, resulting in 31,012 deaths. 


Tue first session of the Diet was opened on the 
25th instant, at g a.m. In the House of Peers 
there were 38 absentees; in the House of Re- 
presentatives only 8, After a sitting of twelve 
hours the’ House of Representatives chose 
three members to be submitted to the Emperor 
for nomination to the post of President, and 








Sekitan Kaisha (Domestic and Foreign Coal 
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three for the post of Vice-President, His Ma- 


it was de-/ 





jesty nominated Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki to the 
former office, and Mr. Tsuda Mamichi to the 
latter, 


Mr. Opactrt Masunosuxe, clerk of the Japa- 
nese Consulate at Jinsen, was appointed secre- 
tary of the Japanese Legation at Sdul on the 
17th instant. 


Proressor Naxasawa Iwata, of the College of 
Engineering in the Imperial University, was re- 
lieved from his additional appointment of a 
Judge in the Patents Bureau of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department on the 2oth inst. 
at his own request. 





Mr. Asava, Governor of Kanagawa, Mr. Ta- 
numa, Secretary, Mr. Mitsuhashi, Councillor of 
the Kanagawa Kencho, and the members of the 
Kanagawa Local Assembly, numbering about 
thirty, met at the Chitosero, Yokohama, on the 
zoth instant at a social entertainment. 








InprpENDENT, Constitational-Liberal and Con- 
stitutional-Progressive members of the Lower 
House to the number of about twenty held a 
conference on the 21st instant at the Atag 
for the purpose of discussing the provi 
rules of the House. 








A DAILY newspaper bearing the name of the 
Toyo Shimpo (Oriental News) will be published 
on and after the 28th instant, at Owaricho, Kyo- 
bashi. The new journal being the organ of the 
Kokumin Fiyu party, Messrs. Yasuoka Yukichi, 
Suga Ryoho and Ayai Takeo will become editors. 








Tue ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on the 
2istinstant. The proceedings opened at eleven 
in the forenoon, when there were present Counts 
Yamagata, Saigo, Yamada, Matsukata, Oyama, 
and Goto, Viscounts Kabayama and Aoki, and 
Messrs. Mutsu and Yoshikawa, closing at half- 
past three in the afternoon, 


Restpents of Fukushima Prefecture to the 
number of a hundred and fifty applied to the 
Minister of State for Justice, on the 22nd inst. 
asking that tliose persons who are now in pri- 
son for being concerned in the Kabasan affair 
should be pardoned on the opening day of the 
Imperial Diet. 


A FAREWELL entertainment was given on the 
22nd instant atthe French Legation to Mr. B. 
Bedont, secretary, and Capt. Bouguin, attaché 
of the Legation, who are about to leave Japan 
for home. Viscount Aoki, Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and several high officials of 
the Foreign Department were among the guests. 


‘Tur daily average quantity of rice that changed 
hands in the Tokyo Rice Exchange during the 
first half of the present month was 46,676 Aodu 
(one koku = 24 piculs), showing an increase of 
883 kokw as compared with the daily average 
quantity dealt in during the same period last 
month. The daily average quantities of rice 
that arrived at, aud were sent from the Fuka- 
gawa Granaries during the first half of this month 
were 9,439 bales and 9,615 bales respectively, 
the quantities remaining in stock at the close of 


each day averaging 153,935. 


Tur Japanese holidays have brought business 
to a complete standstill on the import side, and 
the past week has been all but a blank. Very 

small sales of English Yarns and Bombays hate 
taken place. Metals have been dull, and in Ke- 
rosene nothing has been doing. The same re- 
mark applies tothe Sugar market. The Raw 
Silk market has been strong and active, and 
prices have been maintained at last week's 
figures, In Waste a large business has been done, 
the produce going chiefly to Switzerland, Ex- 
change has been very unsteady. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





THE OPENING OF THE DIET. 
Tur Mainichi Shimbun says that police pre- 
purations on an extensive scale will be made for 
the opening of the Diet, by which we understand 
the day of the official opening by the Emperor. 
Thirty constables will be stationed inside the 
enclosure of the Diet and one hundred and 
eight outside, in addition to which force there 
will be a large number of gendarmes. Excep- 
tional measures will also be adopted with re- 
gard to traflic, No one will be permitted on 
any pretence to keep a carriage, horse, or jin- 
rikisha standing within the enclosure: all vehi- 
cles must be left outside. Throughout the 
whole district within Atarashi-bashi, Tora-no- 
mon, and Saiwai-bashi, traffic will be temporarily 
stopped, and the utmost vigilance will be exer- 
cised to preserve perfect order and quiet. The 
crowd is expected to be immense, and the credit 
of the Tokyo Police is concerned in guarding 
against accident or disturbance. 


* 
ere 


On Tuesday the members of Parliament as- 
sembled for the first time in their places. The 
opening of the first really constitutional body 
of legislators ever called together in Japan, was 
of course regarded as a great event, and from 
an early hour in the morning crowds of sight- 
seers began to congregate in the neighbourhood 
of the Diet. As usual, however, these inquisi- 
tive folks were perfectly orderly. Those as- 
sembled opposite the main entrance consented 
cheerfully to be marshalled in the form of a five 
or six deep phalanx by the police, and to re- 
main placidly in their ranks, with eyes fixed, 
for the most part, on the parliamentary buildings 
and their enclosure, as though they expected the 
legislative wisdom collected there to take con- 
crete form and rejoice the populace by some 
striking demonstrations. The weather, perhaps, 
counted for something in the affair, the day 
being lovely enough to tempt people out of doors 
simply forthe sake of basking inthe autumnal sun. 
Nine o’clock was the hour fixed for commencing 
proceedings, but the Japanese being proverbi- 
ally addicted to anticipating ordained times, a 
large number of the members entered the build- 
ing long before that hour, and took their seats 
under the guidance of the secretaries and clerks. 
Vehicles were not permitted to remain inside 
the enclosure, where a considerable force of 
police was posted, ‘The result of this arrange- 
ment was that the sunny sides of the streets 
surrounding the buildings were linéd throughout 
the entire length by jiarikisha—all of them 
private vehicles, resplendent in black lacquer 
and mazarin-blue velvet, and aggregating no 
less a figure than four hundred and forty-one. 
Carriages were relegated to the wide space be- 
tween the compound of the Russian Legation 
and the westerly face of the Diet. Here some 
seventy of these vehicles stood, not seriously 
interrupting the traflic, but still forming a mot- 
ley mass which cannot but have offended the 
instincts of the police. Doubtless when the 
official opening of the Diet has taken place 
and everything is in working order, the 
conveyances of the members will be allow- 
ed to wait inside the enclosure, where a 
certain amount of shelter is provided for 
them, It had been predicted by some gloomy 
folks that this opening day would be made 
the occasion for a demonstration of some kind 
by the sosh#, of whom a considerable number 
are said to be assembled in the capital. Judg- 
ing from the abundance of constables and gen- 
darmes stationed within the enclosure and in the 
vicinitv of the Diet, the police were not unpre- 
pared for something of the kind, but no sosht 
putin an appearance, and thoroughly good order 
reigned from first to last. It will be perceived 
that we speak only of what took place outside 
the Diet. Concerning the proceedings inside 
we cannot give any accurate information, as 
they were of a strictly private character. The 
officials hold, rightly we think, that until the 
Diet shall have been duly organised and pnb- 
licly opened by the Emperor, admission to its 
Chambers must be denied to outsiders, 
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Parliament itself belongs the right of deciding 
who shall and who shall not have access to 
its debates, and it is plain that until the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President of the House of 
Representatives are elected and nominated, 
and until the Sovereign himself announces 
the opening of the Diet, no proper exercise 
of that right can take place. Curious folk 
would have greatly valued the privilege of 
watching the members take their places tor the 


charge of the onerous functions devolving on 
them as the national representatives, But this 
was not to be, The preliminary formalities have 
been performed with closed doors, and before 
the day fixed for the official opening, everything 
will doubtless be in excellent order. Judging 
by external appearances, we should say that in 
avery short time Tokyo will settle down quietly 
to the presence of the Diet in its midst, and the 
Diet itself will fall into harness in a placid and 
dignified manner. The business to be dis- 
charged on the first day was the election of 
three candidates for the post of President and 
three for that of Vice-President, which names 
had to be submitted to the Emperor in order 
that bis Majesty might nominate one for 
each office. The Rules provide that in the 
election of these officers at least one-half of 
the members present must vote for a candidate 
in order to render him eligible. In the first 
ballots taken the House failed to comply with 
this rule, and divided its votes among ten 
candidates in numbers varying from 131 to 37. 
It became necessary therefore to take a second 
ballot for each of the three names at the top of 
the list, and the final result was that Mr. Naka- 
shima Nobuyuki obtained 161 votes; Mr. T’suda 
Mamichi 158, and Mr. Matsuda Masahisa 153. 
Itis generaily supposed that the Emperor will 
be guided in his nomination entirely by the 
result of the voting, in which event Mr. Naka- 
shima will receive the coveted but difficult post. 
Mr. Nakashima is a well known politician of 
the Constitutional Liberal Party. He used 
always to be closely associated with Count Ita- 
gaki, but of late he has separated himself from 
active party politics, and his comparatively 
neutral attitude is said to have secured many 


votes, even the members of the Zatset-bai 
(Independent Party) balloting for him. He 
is a brother-in-law of Mr. Mutsu, Minister 


of State for Agriculture and Commerce, and 
in former yeats he served as Governor of 
Kanagawa, for one of the districts of which 
he sits in the House. It is a remarkable fact 
that he professes, and is a staunch disciple of, 
Christianity. At the time of the promulgation 
of the Peace Preservation Regulations he was 
expected to be implicated, but we have 
never heard that anything could be proved 
against him, Mr. Tsuda, who obtained the 
second largest number of votes, was put up by 
the Independents. He is an ex-Senator, and 
enjoys a considerable reputation as a student of 
ancient Japanese literature. The third candi- 
date, Mr. Matsuda, is not well known in Tokyo, 
but his celebrity in Kiushu is said to have been 
very considerable when he acted as leader of 
the former Kiushu Shimpo-to(Kiushu Progres- 
sionists). With regard to the members chosen 
for the post of Vice-President we cannot speak, 
as the elections were not concluded in time for 
any evening publication. 





* 
are 

The first day of the Diet’s session was not un- 
eventful, although the character of the business 
to be transacted did not present much scope for 
discussion. The Houses met at g in the fore- 
noon, and proceeded at once to the programme 
of the day. In the Upper House Count Ito, 
the President, called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the provision of the Constitution which 
requires that the House shall be divided into 
Sections by lot, and that in each Section a Chief 
| (Bucho) and a Director (gf) shall be elected 
by and from among the members of the Section. 
In order to comply with this provision, the 
Count suggested that after the drawing of lots, 
the various Sections should retire to their rooms, 
and having appointed the oldest of their mem- 
bers to act as temporary Chiefs, should proceed 














first time, and address themselves to the dis-|+ 


to elect permanent Chiefs and Directors, return- 
ing to the Chamber and reporting their decisions 
at the close of the elections. This suggestion 
was complied with, the result being that the 
following Chiefs and Directors of Sections were 
elected :— 





section, cutess. pinectons. 
First caus MARQUIS. ASANO, corns 
Second. Mr. [tami Shigekata 
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out of the total number of 300 had assembled 
byga.m.,the hour appointed for the opening. 
‘The chief Secretary, Mr. Sone, acted as Presi- 
dent, and rising in’ his place immediately after 
the clock had struck nine, informed the mem- 
bers that their first business was to choose three 
names to be submitted to the Emperor, in 
order that His Majesty might nominate a 
President from among them, and three names 
for the office of Vice-President. As, however, a 
detailed method of procedure was not laid down 
in the Rules of the House, he wished to take the 
opinion of the members on one or two points. 
The first was that the election should commence 
without debate. Thereupon Mr. Suyehiro rose 
and made the first speech ever delivered ina 
Japanese Constitutional assembly, It was a very 
brief speech ; merely a suggestion that instead 
of requiring each member to come for a voting 
paper to the President's table, the voting papers 
should be distributed among them, and they 
should fill in the names in their places. This 
idea was unanimously approved, and the acting 
President then propounded his second query, 
namely, whether in the event of more than three 
names being written ona ballot-paper, it would 
not be advisable to take the first three only and 
reject the rest; and whether, again, if less than 
three names were recorded, the informality 
should not be disregarded and the names taken 
as they stood. Mr. Tanaka was of opinion 
that a paper containing less than three names 
should be considered informal, but the House 
adopted the acting President’s suggestion. A 
further point was made by the acting Pre- 
sident with regard to the use of kum (Japa- 
hese pronunciation) or on (Chinese pronun- 
ciation) in reading the names written on 
ballotiag papers, but this was quickly settled. 
Atthis stage the first approach toa scene oc- 
curred. . Suyematsu Saburo rose to say that 
he had some remarks to offer concerning the 
prerogatives of the members, whereupon. the 
acing President informed him that unless what 
he wished to say had direct reference to the 
business of election then before the House, he 
could not be heard. This ruling was greeted 
with cries of “ hear," and Mr, Suyematsu, with 
warmth, enquired, first. whether the acting 
President had authority to prevent a member 
from speaking, and secondly whether the em- 
ployment of a foreign language within the 
walls of the House, as in the case of these 
cries of “hear, hear” ought to be permitied. 
He obtained no support, however, and his 
queries remained unanswered. Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro now rose, and promising that his 
remarks had direct reference to the business of 
election, began to quote the provisions of the 
Constitution bearing on the privileges of mem- 
bers, and to apply them to the case of Mr. Mori 
Tokinosuke, who lies in prison charged with 
misapplying or embezzling property placed in 
his trust. Mr. Inouye was interrupted in the 
middle of his speech by the acting President, 
who ruled him out of order. He attempted to 
dispute the ruling, but finding the President firm, 
desisted. Mr, Suyematsu Kencho then poinied 
out that considerable difficulty might be experi- 
enced in carrying out the rule that each of the 
three candidates submitted for the post of Pre- 
sident must obtain a majority of the whole 
House's votes. He proposed that this rule 
should be amended so as to read that the can- 
didates obtaining the greatest number of votes 
should be eligible. The acting President ex- 
plained that the rule in question had been en- 
acied by Imperial Ordinance, and that the 
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House was not competent to amend it at that 
time. Mr. Itakura next proposed that four or 
five members should assist at the opening of the 
ballots. He explained that while not desiring 
to throw any imputation on the integrity of the 
Secretaries, it seemed desirable to adopt the 
course suggested by him. The acting President 
took the sense of the House on this question, 
but Mr. Itakura found no supporters. The busi- 
ness of balloting for President was then pro- 
ceeded with, the first ballot resulting as follows : 
—Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, 134 votes; Mr. 
Tsuda Mamichi, 112 votes; Mr. Kono Hiro- 
naka, 102 votes; Mr. Kusumoto Masataka, 84 
votes; Mr. Yoshino Seikei, 81 votes, and Mr. 
Matsuda Masahisa, 66 votes. As none of these 
had obtained the necessary number of votes, a 
second ballot was taken, when Mr. Nakajima 
received 161 votes and Mr, Tsuda, 158, but as 
the two next in order, Messrs. Kusumoto and 
Matsuda, had only 138 and 111 votes respec- 
tively, a third ballot was taken to fill the vacant 
place on the list of recommendations for the 
Emperor's approval. Mr. Tsuda was finally 
successful, obtaining 152 votes, 





* 
ane 

It was when the House proceeded to choose 
three names for the post of Vice-President that 
its troubles began in eamest. No less than 
six ballots had to be taken before the list 
could be filled. The first ballot resulted in the 
following manner :—Mr. Yoshino Seikei (100) : 
Mr. Shimada Saburo (96); Mr. Tsuda Ma- 
michi (87); Mr. Kusumoto Masataka (83), 
and Mr. Matsuda Masahisa (46). A second 
baliot was thereupon taken, and then a third, 
but still no candidate was found to have 
received the necessary number of votes. In 
the case of the President's election the Inde- 
pendents (Za/-sei-ar) had voted withthe Con- 
stitutional Liberals, but the latter did not show 
similar readiness to support the former's candi- 
date, Mr. Tsuda, forthe Vice-Presidency. The 
third ballot having proved abortive, Mr. Taka- 
nashi Tetsujiro proposed that as there seemed 
to be no chance of coming to an agreement, 
the three names standing at the head of the list 
should be submitted to the Emperor as the 
House’s choice. To this Mr. Okayama Ken- 
kichi objected as a violation of the Rules, and 
proposed that the House should petition for 
an amendment of the Rules. Several members 
rose, however, to call for another ballot, and 
Mr. Suyematsu Saburo suggested that, if a 
few minutes recess were taken, an agreement 
might be come to. Mr, Suyematsu Kencho 
proposed that if the next ballot did not result 
in the requisite aggregation of votes, the candi- 
dates at the head of the list should be sub- 
mitted as the House's choice, without further 
query. 
recess of fifteen minutes, accompanying his 
proposal with a remark that a little rest would 
probably serve to cool the members’ heads, 
against which manner of speech Mr. Tanaka 
Shozo protested loudly, The House having 
declined to take a recess, the acting President 
called for a vote about the proposal of Mr. 
Sayemaisu Kencho, whereupon a commotion 
took place, several members expressing as- 
tonishment that whereas the acting President 
had refused to entertain a proposal made in 
the forenoon for an amendment of the Rules, 
he was now willing to put to the vote a pro- 
position which practically ignored the rules. 
Others urged that the proposal of Mr. Suyematsu 
did not involve any amendment of the Rules, but 
was merely directed to supplying a deficiency in 
them. An hour was wasted over this discussion, 
but the acting President patiently awaited its 
conclusion and then summoned the House to 
hold a fourth ballot, which resulted in Mr. 
Tsuda’s obtaining 169 votes, while the next 
five on the list, Messrs. Yoshino, Kusumoto, 
Matsuda, Kono, and Shimada obtained 135, 
129, 117, 113, and 67 respectively. ‘Two more 
ballots were necessary, the first of which gave 
Mr. Kusumoto 171 votes, and the second gave 
Mr. Yoshino 141. The names of both of these 
gentlemen were sent forward, from which we 
presume that several of the members having 
left the House before the last ballot was taken 
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The acting President also advocated aj 


141 voles represented more than one half of 
those present. The sitting ended at nine o'clock 
in the evening. No recess had been taken, 
and the acting President had remained in his 
place during the whole twelve hours. 





NEWSPAPER REPORTERS AT THE OPENING OF THE 
pier. 

We read in the Yij# Shimpo that ten provincial 
newspapers will be allowed to send reporters to 
the official opening of the Diet. The names of 
the gentlemen who are lo represent these jour- 
nals have been sent in, and the names of the 
journals themselves are the Chéugai Dempo, 
the Kocht Mippo, the Chinger Nippo, the Osa- 
ka Maintcht Shimbun, the Ou Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun, the Fukushima Shimbun, the Osaka 
Asahi Shimbun, the Shizuoka Taimu, the Kobe 
Fushin Nippo, and the Nemuro Shimbun. 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE DIET. 
The following Imperial Rescript has been 
published : 
In pursuance of Article VIL. of the Imperial 
Constitution and Acticle V. of the Law of the 
Houses, We order that the Imperial Diet be opened 
on the 2gth day of the present rth month, 
[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual.] 
[Great Seal] 
Dated the 27th day of the 11th month of the 
2gid year of Meiji 
nunter signed) 














The Ministers of Siate. 





THY TONIC OF TREATY REVISION 
Treaty Revision has certainly acted as an 
invaluable tonic to Japan, inspiring fresh vigour 
of reform and supplying a constant incentive to 
moral and material progress... Its latest in- 
fluence is to be exercised, apparently, on the 
Diet. The Koko Shimbun, basing its remarks 
on an erroneous rumour that none of the Western 
Governments have yet replied to Japan's last 
proposals for Treaty Revision, says:—The 
reasua of this reticence is not far to seek. The 
various Foreign Powers are watching the result 
of the parliamentary experiment which Japan is 
about to make. It is true that, from a super- 
ficial point of view, Japan has now an excellent 
constitution and fine law codes; that Chris- 
tianity is spreading among her people ; that 
she freely employs the products of Occidental 
civilization; that her educational system is good, 
and that rapid progress is the prominent feature 
of her modern history. But one question re- 
mains still to be answered, namely, whether her 
people are competent to exercise the privileges 
of freedom, and to bear the responsibilities of 
representative government, This is the pro- 
blem for the practical solution of which Wes- 
tern Governments are waiting. When it is 
solved, then they will take action with regard to 
Treaty Revision, Evidently therefore the Diet, 
which is to meet on the 25th instant, will exercise 
a powerful influence on Japan’s foreign relations. 
It will be the duty of the members to keep this 
fact in view, and to take care that their proceed- 
ings do not injure the national reputation.” 

* x * 

Itis decidedly reassuring to find such language 
in the columns of one of the principal organs 
of the Constitutional Liberals, for on their action 
will chiefly depend the character of the Diet’s 
proceedings. They represent the Opposition, 
and it rests with the Opposition to decide whe- 
ther the business of the House shall proceed 
with moderation and order, or be interrupted 
by unreason and intemperance. The Koko 
Shinbun is wrong, as we have said, in suppos- 
ing that Western States have refrained from 
giving any reply to Japan's proposals, and 
therefore wrong also in the inference that 
they are restrained by a desire to witness 
the results of her parliamentary experiment. 
Butit is none the less certain that the eyes of 
the world are fixed upon this experiment, and 
that Japan's national capacity will be guaged by 
its success or failure. Critics will not make 
much allowance for the fact that she is abso- 
lutely inexperienced in the methods of constitu- 





tional government, They will say that if she 
‘was not prepared for the experiment she should 





have postponed it, and they will measure the 
results by the same standard, approximately, 
that they apply to themselves. We are there- 
fore on the eve of a momentous epoch in Japan's 
career, and efforts such as those made by the 
Koko Shimbun to secure her against discredit 
are very welcome and timely. 





JAPANESE COSTUME, 

Says the Vppon in its issue of the 17th inst, :— 
During the absence of Iwakura and his mission 
in Europe, General Saigo and other leading men 
incurred in no small degree the disapproval of 
their colleagues in consequence of their deci- 
sion to substitute for the national costume of 
the country the style of clothing worn by Euro- 
peans and Americans. Count Inouye also, 
during his tenure of office as Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, showed his leaning towards altera- 
tion in our manners and customs, and advocated 
the adoption of the foreign system. Whether 
Count Inouye and General Saigo were actuated 
by a similar motive, we are not in a position to 
say, but we fancy that the latter and other army 
men were guided by the evident  superi- 
ority of short sleeves and narrow trousers 
from a military point of view, which in their 
eyes was of more moment than the require- 
ments of civil etiquette and ceremonies. Un- 
doubtedly foreign dress is especially suited 
to the soldier, offering as it does every facility 
for prompt and rapid movement, but this re- 
commendation can have little effect in respect 
of court ceremonies. We cannot blame military 
statesmen for looking atthe question from their 
particular standpoint, though it may be sug- 
gested that their civil subordinates should have 
laid before them the other side of the case, 
‘These same civil officers, however, having no 
doubt heard how Ikeda Chikugo-no-Kami and 
his attendants were inconvenienced in their 
movements about Paris by their adherence to 
the Japanese fashion, and how embarassed the 
present Count Katsu was when he had to sit 
down at table in a foreign steamer in his 
ceremonial dress, were probably themselves 
most strongly impressed by a sense of the 
unfitness for modern conditions of the dress 
of the Tokugawa period. Though foreign 
costume has since been formally declared the 
official dress, and has been worn without remark, 
astyle of attire which seems highly suitable to 
ceremonial occasions has gradually come into 
use within the last twenty years. We mean the 
haori and hakama. This was the costume or- 
dinarily worn by the better classes, and allow-. 
able also on the part of farmers and other 
civilians, under the Tokugawas, but the cut of 
the hakama has been greatly improved, and the 
colour of the Aaori definitely settled since the 
Restoration. In its present form the dress has 
an agreeable and dignified appearance, and as 
it is fitted to the habits and customs of 
our countrymen, and combines elegance with 
convenience, we hope to see its use become 
even more general. It is not surprising to 
find that many persons object to the regula- 
tions of the Diet, which prescribe evening 
dress for ceremonial occasions and ordinary 
European dress at other times, and are agitating 
for the adoption of the haori and hakama.” 
To this exposition of the views of Nippon it may 
be added that the Choya Shimbun has written 
on the same subject and ina similar strain. 

















A MEDICAL REPORT FROM NINGPO. 


In areport of the Haomeng-f6ng Hospital at 
Ningpo, Dr. Daly, as quoted by the Worth 
China Daily News, writes:—‘‘We have had 
many opportunities of improving our dental sur- 
gery. Chinese teeth are much easier to extract 
than those of Europeans. In connection with 
this it may be interesting to mention that the 
native dentist, possess some wonderful powder, 
which I have in vain tried to procure. The 
powers of this are said to be marvellous; it is 
rubbed on the gum, and after an interval of 3 to 
5 minutes the patient is told to sneeze, when 
out drops the offending tooth. I have offered 





a reward of $100 to any one who will bring 
about such a brilliant result in my presence, on 
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the condition that I choose the tooth, and am 
allowed to examine the mouth before and after- 
wards, No one will submit to such conditions. 
T trust that some of the doctors in other parts 
of China will be more successful than 1 have 
been in the search for this powder, for whoever 
gives to suffering humanity a remedy to save 
them the agony and dreaded sensation of hav- 
ing a huge instrument rammed up forcibiy into 
apparently the middle of one’s head, followed 
by the feeling of having one’s head pulled 
off, and then being told by a general prac- 
titioner that one has most difficult teeth 
to extract and very brittle—which is the gentle 
way of saying the tooth is broken, and there 
needs must be a repetition of the operation— 
will deserve to have his name handed down to 
posterity as one of the greatest benefactors to 
the human race.” Dr. Daly also says :—“ We 
admitted nine patients suffering from bullet 
wounds inflicted in nearly all cases by pirates 
who infest the neighbouring seas and islands. 
These men are armed with foreign weapons ; 
the bullets are large, but make clean, healthy 
wounds (sic). Foreigners who visit the islands 
in this neighbourhood ought to be on their 
guard against such visitors.” 





COUNT YAMAGATA ON MINISTERIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

‘A ceRTAIN member of the Upper House, having 
enquired Count Yamagata’s opinion about the 
responsibility of Cabinet Ministers, the Count 
is reported by the Févw Shimbun to have re- 
plied as follows :—* Various views are held by 
the public about the responsibility of Cabinet 
Ministers. The popular idea now prevalent 
among party politicians is that in a constitu- 
tional State the Cabinet should be responsible 
not to the Sovereign alone but also to te Diet. 
I do not share that view. If the Cabinet is 
responsible to the Diet, it is impossible for the 
Government to have a fixed policy. Changes 
of Cabinet would be matters of frequent oc- 
curence, and national mistakes would be almost 
inevitable. Popular controversialists, for the 
most part, fix their eyes on Western systems, 
and advocate heroic changes without due re- 
gard to their country’s national instincts and 
traditions. I sincerely hope that the members 
of the Upper House will not lend their coun- 
tenance to such rashness, or be led away by the 
opinions prevailing among political agitators.” 











A NWS AGENCY AND ITS TROUBLES. 
Wiruts the past few days the Zokyo Koron 
has published three items about a news agency 
called the £iji Tsushinsha, in which the Mini- 
ster President of State is said, by the purveyors 
of the items, to be interested. The first piece 
of news was to the effect that the Agency, find- 
ing itself no longer in need of official aid, had 
asserted its independence, and by so doing had 
provoked the anger of Count Yamagata, the 
result being that instructions were given to pay 
off the proprietor of the agency, dismiss the em- 
ployés, and reorganise the affair under a new 
staff, This story passed unnoticed, and was 
followed, on the 18th instant, by another more 
detailed narration. This time the trouble with 
the Agency was attributed tothe fact that in- 
formation about the Cabinet, given directly to 
Mr. Okabe, the Manager, had been indiscreetly 
communicated by him to the press, and that 
when a complaint about this was made to Mr. 
Masuda Takashi, the proprietor, he declared 
himself unable to take any action on account of 
an agreement into which he had entered with 
the previous Manager of the Agency, and signi- 
fied that the only course open was to sever the 
Agency's oflicial connexion, This was done, 
but after a time a desire to renew relations 
manifested itself on the official side, and as the 
Manager of the Agency turned a deal ear, there 
was talk of forbidding the various Departments 
to furnish any information to the reporters of 
the Agency. It being plain, however, that the 
whole question turned upon the disposition of 
the Manager, pressure was brought to induce 
Mr. Okabe to resign, which he ultimately did, 
Mr. Fukushima Gizo being appointed in his 
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stead. But as Mr. Fukushima’s appointment 
did not have Mr. Okabe nt, a condition 
stipulated between the latter and the proprietor, 
the employés rebelled, and it was found neces- 
sary to replace Mr. Fukushima by Mr. Taka- 
tsugi Chikayoshi, All this was related in the 
Tokyo Koron of the 18th instant avowedly on 
the authority of the Agency itself, and a predic- 
tion was added that further trouble between 
Count Yamagata and the Agency was inevitable. 
The next day, however, the Manager of the 
Agency wrote to say that no such story had 
been furnished by the Agency, the intelligence 
sent from it having been confined to a bare 
statement of the change inthe Manager- 
ship. Thereupon the Zekyo Koron instituted 
enquiries, which revealed the fact that the 
narrative of the 18th had come from Mr. 
Okabe’s party, in the name of the Agency, and 
that its columns had in fact been made a vehicle 
for ventilating private pique. Determined not 
to be deceived a second time, the Koron adds 
that the contradiction comes from the opponents 
of Mr. Okabe, namely, the genuine staff of the 
Fiji Tsushinsha. We mention the incident, 
because it seems to show that happily the bus 
ness of collecting journalistic news in Japan is 
beginning to receive the attention it deserves. 
Certainly during the present year a great im- 
provement has been observable in the quality of 
the news published by the Tokyo dailies. 











THE OLD DELUSION. 
Tue strange idea entertained by some people 
as to the incidence of tariff dues crops up again 
in the following, which we translate from Wrp- 
that the present tariff remains 
nrevised is a day’s loss. For many years re- 
vision has not been accomplished, and an undue 
advantage has thus been conferred on fo- 
reigners. Revision ought to be effected im- 
mediately. The date when the former treaty 
became subject to revision is now nearly twenty 
years old. Is this because the strength of the 
country has not been sufficiently developed, 
or is it because the nation does not exert itself 
thoroughly? Our Government, with the view 
of recovering its tariff autonomy, formerly 
opened negotiations with the Treaty Powers, 
whereupon the American Government agreed 
to a revised treaty of ten articles, abolishing 
all the clauses relating to customs dues and 
other taxes in the present treaties and in the 
accompanying Tariff Regulations; cancell- 
ing also the Tariff Convention and Bonded 
Warehouse Regulations made by the Bakufu 
with America, Holland, England, and France, 
and restoring to Japan full tariff autonomy. In 
April, 1881, ratifications of this new treaty were 
exchanged in Washington. This was the first 
achievement of the Meiji Government in respect 
of treaty making. If it had been possible to 
conclude similar treaties with other Powers, and 
to put them as well as the Washington Treaty 
into force, the profit to Japan by this time would 
have been very great. {tis much to be regretted 
that such a result has not yet been achieved.” 
ae 
We may remark, en passant, that the Wippon 
is slightly mistaken in its assertion that the 
Washington Revised Treaty was the Meiji Go- 
vernment’s first essay at teaty-making. The 
first essay was the Austro-Hungarian Treaty of 
186g, the most unfavourable compact for herself 
ever entered into by Japan with any foreign 
State. This by the way, however. The main 
point is our contemporary’s assertion that every 
day’s delay in increasing the import duties is a 
day's loss to Japan; that if they had been in- 
creased long ago she would have gained largely, 
and that the failure to increase them confers an 
undue advantage on foreigners. Who then is 
to pay the increased import duties? Surely the 
WVippon is not so completely in the dark as to 
suppose that foreign manufacturers or foreign 
importers are going to pay them. The Japan- 
ese consumer will pay every sen of them. No 
one else will take any part in the operation. 
Increased import duties simply mean that the 
Japanese who purchase imported goods must 
either give up doing so altogether, or consent 
to defray the additional cost resulting from the 














added import. Foreigners will suffer only in 
the event of the bulk of the trade being reduced 
by the higher tariff. But in that case the Japa- 
iese themselves would suffer equally. It is no 
doubt very patriotic of the Wppon to lament 
that another source of revenue is not provided 
for the Government, but the notion tbat the 
Treasury's additional receipts, or even the 
smallest fraction of them, would come ont of 
foreigners’ pockets, is singularly erroneous. 


HOW TO PREVENT A PANIC. 

In its recent numbers, the Koku-Hon devotes 
several articles to the discussion of the un- 
favourable condition of the country’s foreign 
tade, and to suggesting measures for the pre- 
vention of the panic which now threatens the 
commercial world. After noting that although 
the plentiful harvest of rice gives hopes of the 
advent of better times, things in the financial 
world have come to a difficult pass and the 
immediate outlook is decidedly gloomy, our 
contemporary gives the following table, showing 
the monthly balance of trade from January to 
September last, inclusive :— 








Excess of Exports 
over Imports 


Excess of Imports 
‘over Exports 

















Month. in Merchandize. in Specie, 
Yen. Yen. 
January 724,315, 423,712 
‘ebruary 1,487,886 709,480 
March 2,938,831 « 1,678.4 
April 3:780,626 1,034,567 
May 2,838,260. 209,482 
dh 2,451,487 . 594 405 
July. 3:598,957 « 1,300,028 
Angust 4454425 « 2,043 104 
Septembe: 1,411,230 








25,383,535 sees 10,305,607 

The withdrawal of so much money from the 
country ata time when it has only lately esta- 
blished a system of specie payments, cannot, 
we are told, fail to be injurious to industrial 
development and to the smooth conduct of 
business transactions. According to the latest 
weekly official report of convertible notes issued 
by the Mippon Ginko, the total amount of such 
notes in circulation at the time when the Ao&u- 
Hon wrote, was 69,510,574 yer, and the amount 
of the reserve in specie and bullion was 43,865,094 
yen. The amount of specie in the vaults of the 
Bank of Japan was said to be less than the 
amount for the corresponding period of last 
year by as much as 8,670,000 yen; which cir- 
cumstance is quoted by our contemporary as 
one of the results of the unfavourable state of 
foreign trade during the present year. The 
specie which the country has lost during the 
above mentioned nine months—25,383,535 yen 
—represents 57% per cent. of the reserve in the 
Nippon Ginko, and 362 per cent. of the con- 
vertible notes in circulation, Such a state of 
affairs mnst necessarily produce great disturb- 
ance in the financial world. The Kofu-Hon 
then goes on to state more particularly the 
difficulties in which the silk merchants find 
themselves. Unlike the Xeisat Zasshi, it 
approves the measure taken by the Bank 
of Japan and the Specie Bank in advanc- 
ing’ money to the dealers at a low rate of 
interest, for it is owing to the timely help given 
by these Banks that the much dreaded panic 


Total .. 








has not yet overtaken the business world. But 
has the panic been completely averted? Our 
contemporary answers in the negative. The 


interval between the present time and the be- 
ginning of March next is the most important 
period of the year from a financial point of view, 
for it is during that interval that the annual set- 
tling of accounts takes place in the capital and 
the provinces (in the latter the date of settling 
is regulated by the old calendar). During 
the same interval, provincial: merchants lay 
in their stocks of goods for the coming year; 
dealers in the capital and the large towns make 
payments to local producers and manufacturers ; 
saké brewers purchase rice, and the fourth in. 
stalment of the national taxes has to be paid in. 
An immense quantity of money being required 
for these various purposes during the coming 
few months, the Tokyo journal urges that ex- 
ceptional care should be taken by financiers to 
secure the distribution of funds in such a man- 
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ner that the difficulty of attaining money may 
not lead to a general panic in the commercial 
world. As to the mode of attaining such a re- 
suit, our Contemporary suggests that works of 
all kinds already determined upon should be, if 
possible, commenced at once; that such por- 
tions of the public loans as are to be redeemed 
within the present year should be redeemed as 
soon as possible; that any loans to be newly 
raised should be deferred for some months; 
that the Bank of Japan should be permitied to 
issue convertible notes to. the maximum limits 
authorized by law; and that the same bank 
should be allowed to open its treasury and 
supply, as far as possible, the wants of provin- 
cial banks. Such in brief is the outline of our 
contemporary’s writing on this subject. 








THE CAPITAL OF THE JAPAN MAIL STEAMSIVIP 
COMPANY. 

Yue Oficial Gazette of the 20th mstant con- 

tained an announcement that the second article 

of the Japan Mail Steamship Company's charter 

should be amended to read ag follows : 

‘The capital of the Company shall be ten million 

seven hundred and filty thousand yen, divided into 
two hundred and fifteen thousand shares. Further, 
the y be hereafter increased or diminished 
ation by the Company, or at the discretion of 
the Government. 
This announcement has caused some surprise. 
People wondered that such a trivial matter as the 
reduction of the Company's capital from eleven 
million yew to ten million seven hundred and| 
fifty thousand should have been thought worthy | 
of official intimation, But the truth is that the 
official announcement embodies a principle, not 
a mere isolated fact. When the Kyodo Unyu 
Kaisha and the Mitsu Bishi Kaisha were 
combined to form the Nippon Fusen Kaisha, 
the capital of the united concerns was fixed at 
eleven million yew ; a figure well understood to 
be considerably in excess of the actual value of 
the assets, which was estimated at seven or eight 
million yen. Since that time the Company has 
paid off all its debts and added to its fleet, yet i 
property is still below the nominal value. Such a 
state of affairs is, of course, unwelcome to bus 
ness men, and the project of reducing the 
capital to a bona fide figure has long been earn- 
estly entertained.” Eight million eight hundred 
thousand yen has been fixed as the nearest ap- 
proximation to the true value of the fleet and 
other assets, and with the view of reaching thal 
figure, arrangements have been made for the 
gradual purchase and amortization of the Com- 
pany’s shares whenever surplus income justifies 
such a course. The first step has now been 
made by the purchase of five thousand shares, 
which are accordingly amortized, the total 
number of shares standing in the Company’s 
name being thus reduced to two hundred and 
fifteen thousand. It is this first step and subse- 
quent applications of the same principle that 
receive publicity and sanction in the Offcéal 
Gazelle of the 20th instant. 























PROVINCIAL News. 

It is reported from the province of H6ki that, 
the inhabitants are exercised about the question 
of amalgamating the prefecture of Tottori, under 
which they live, with the prefecture of Shimane. 
The people of that province have long been 
desirous of being brought under the rule of the 
last mentioned local Government. Their pre- 
sent Prefectural Government is situated at Tot- 
tori, Which is far more distant and more incon- 
venient to approach than the town of Matsuye, 
the seat of the Government of the prefecture 
with which they wish to be amalgamated. The 
local newspapers take up the question with great 
enthusiasm, and the people will, it is said, soon 
appoint a number of delegates to memorialize 
the Authorities in the capital. 


* 
ee 


The people of the province of Iwami in the 
prefecture of Shimane, are, on the other hand, 
reported to be desirous of joining the neigh- 
bouring Prefecture of Hiroshima, Their dele- 
gates came up to Tokyo some time ago, and it 
was even rumoured that the matter had been 





referred by the Cabinet to the Senate, and that 
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the latter had decided in favour of the Iwami 
folks. This rumour has not yet been confirmed, 
but there is no doubt that something must be 
done to satisfy the inhabitants of Iwami and 
HOki. 
tte 

On the roth instant, the Prefectural Go- 
vernment of Akita was visited by a crowd 
of rustics numbering neatly five hundred. 
When they arrived at the gate of the Go- 
vernment building, the day had scarcely 
dawned, and the porter was rudely roused from 
his slumbers by the extraordinary noise in the 
street. The Governor, Mr. Suzuki, speedily 
appeared on the scene, and demanded the 
object of this unusual visit. ‘The agitators be- 
haved very well, but it being inconvenient to 
talk with such a large number of people, a few 
delegates were appointed on the spot to repre- 
sent the general view to the Governor. From 
them it was learned that the five hundred early 
risers were inhabitants of certain villages, which, 
for the purpose of carrying out the new system 
of local government in gua, were to be separated 
from the Rural Division to which they had hither- 
to belonged and to be amalgamated with a new 
one. The villagers, entirely opposed to. this 
measure, had come to acquaint the Governor 
with what they held to be the true aspect of 
affairs. They soon withdrew, leaving their dele- 
gates to see to the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject. A few of the delegates were arrested on 
the charge of having committed illegal acts, 
but were quickly set free. 


* 
ere 


The formation of a conservative party of 
considerable activity is reported from Mutsu- 
moto in the province of Shinano. The most 
conspicuous promoter of the movement seems 
tobe acertain Mr. NakamaraDaihachiro. Some 
members of the Local Assembly and leading 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood are said to be 
euthusiastic supporters of the scheme. The 
promoters are making a lecture tour through 
the province, and they are said to have already 
gained a considerable number of followers. 


* 
* 


It is curious to read the accounts of such 
agitation as that reported from Hoki, Iwami, 
Shimane, and Akita, and to contrast them with 
the idea prevalent among foreigners that the 
middle and lower classes of the Japanese are 
down-trodden, submissive folks’ who never 
dream of asserting themselves against the Au- 
thorities. If such a subservient spirit existed 
formerly in Japan, a very few years of modern 
education have sufficed to eradicate it. 








* 











THE FRENCH PRINCES. 

Our San Francisco correspondent, in his last 
letter, alludes to a point which has attracted 
considerable, and in some respects unaccount- 
able, attention. We mean the recent visil of the 
Comte de Paris to the United States, and the 
enthusiastic welcome given to him. It appears 
to have been thought. that this welcome had 
something of an official character, and not only 
the French Government but also the European 
public in general attached to the event an im- 
portance which it scarcely seems to have de- 
served. It has been forgotten, apparently, what 
a characteristic and chivalrous part the Comte 
de Paris and the Duc de Chartres played at the 
time of the great War of Secession, These 
two Princes repaired to the United States just 
about the epoch when things looked blackest 
for the Northern cause, and offering their ser. 
vices as unpaid volunteers, were assigned 
to duty as military attachés on the staff of 
General McLellan when that distinguished 
captain was engaged in the organization of 
the Grand Army. Of the manner of ser- 
vice rendered by the young Princes abundant 
evidence may be found in the records of the 
war. They did their duty bravely and efficiently, 
and were always ready to obey any command 
whatever peril its execution involved. In the 
ranks of the Northern forces no names were 
better known than those of Captain Plon and 
Captain Chaffers, as they were familiarly called, 
and nothing could be more natural than that 
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the Comte de Paris, revisiting the United States 
iwenty-five years after the never-to-be-forgotten 
Jevents in which he took so active a share, 
should receive a hearty welcome. To attribute 
a political complexion to the reception of a 
Frenchman who had fought side by side with 
the soldiers of the North in a war for national 
existence, appears to us to be slightly hysterical. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Tue first half of the present year, for which the 
official trade statistics have lately been issued, 
was especially interesting from a commercial 
point of view, though it was not in every respect 
favourable. There was a small decline in the 
imports, a large increase in the exports of home 
productions, and a small decline in the re-exports 
of foreign produce. In imports the total amount 
reached £206,926,758, against £207,934,188 
in the first half of 1889. ‘The decrease is thus 
£1,007,430, and it is more than sufficiently ac- 
counted tor by the decline in the receipts of raw 
materials for manuiactures (£2,956,723) ; of 
chemicals, dye-stuffs, &c. (£478,325),and of mis- 
cellaneous articles (£428,125). These items of 
decrease make all together £3,863,173, but 
against them are to be placed large increases in 
the imports of food products, metals, oils, raw 
materials for manufactures other than textile, 
and of manufactured merchandise, At first 
sight a diminution in the imports of raw textile 
materials seems to indicate diminished activity in 
thetextileindustries. But, in fact, these industries 
have been very fully employed. The decrease 
in the imports of raw textiles during the last half- 
year is fully accounted for by the falling off in 
the imports of cotton, of which only £ 20,826,860 
worth was received against £23,478,633 in the 
first half of last year. The decline is due, not 
to lessened home consumption, but to the fact 
that English textile manufacturers, especially 
those engaged in cotton industry, had previously 
imported to a larger extent than usual the raw 
materials produced last year. The increase in 
the exports of home productions is mainly the 
result of the rise in the prices of coal, iron, and 
steel which took place during the closing months 
of 1889. In the first half of last year the ex- 
ports were £119,409,705. Daring the corre- 
sponding six months of this year they amounted 
ito £127,555,965. The increase this year is 
£8,146,260. Of this large sum not less 
than £6,000,000 is due to the greater value 
of the coal, the iron and steel, and the copper 
which have been sent to foreign markets. 
Of copper, for example, the exports in quan- 
tity are put down at only 199,805 tons, 
against 200,258 tons in the first half of 1889. 
But in values the exports which are stated for 
the first half of 1889 at only 1,187,269, 
amounted this year to £2,138,982. The ex- 
ports of coal amounted in quantity to only 
2,585,737 tons, against 2,460,310 tons in the 
first half of 1889, but the declared value reached 
£14,277,056, against £13,781,639. Thus the 
increase of exports during the past six months 
is chiefly the result of an increase of prices in 
the coal and iron markets. The exports of 
textile fabrics, which constitute nearly one-half 
of the total exports of home productions, show 
only a small increase. The figures are £54,- 
601,998, against £54,120,246 in the first six 
months of last year, the increase being only 
£481,752. This has arisen almost entirely from 
the greater value of the exports of cotton yarns 
and piece goods, which, however, is not due to 
larger exports to India. China has taken larger 
supplies, but for the most part the increase is 
accounted for by the greater demand from the 
smaller forcign markets. Of woollen and wor- 
sted manufactures the shipments have declined 
from £10,123,045 to £9,960,453, in spite of a 
somewhat increased export to the United States, 
due largely to the efforts which have been made 
to get forward supplies for the American mar- 
kets in anticipation of the higher duties which 
were expected under the McKinley Tariff Bill. 








A NEW MISSION IN JAPAN. 
PropaBty not many of our readers know that 
the Christian forces of Japan have recently been 
augmented by representatives of the Universalist 
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Church of America. So quietly did they come 
and begin their work that a theological school 
had been started, several publications translated 
and a church nearly completed before their 
presence became generally known, Thisnew mis- 
sion is in charge of the Rev. G. L. Perin, D.D., 
Rev. J. W. Calt, and Miss M. C. Schouler, all of 
Boston. The newchurch which is being erected 
at No. 7,Shichome, lidamachi, Kojimachi-ku, 
Tokyo, is a two storey wooden structure, in 
size about 40 ft. by 60 ft. While simple in its 
arrangement, and by no means the most im- 
posing church in Tokyo, it is to be very neat 
and commodious, and will rank in these re- 
spects with the best churches of the capital. 
It differs from most of the churches of 
Japan in having two stories under one roof 
with the main audience room up stairs. The 
lower storey is to be divided into eight large 
rooms by sliding doors. These doors may all 
be quickly removed at any time, thus making 
one spacious room for social or other purposes 
whenever much space may be required. We 
understand that arrangements are in progress to 
make these rooms a centre of moral and social 
industry. Among other things the mission pro- 
poses to have a weekly lyceum for the free dis- 
cussion of all subjects relating to religion and the 
moral and social life of the people, and a free 
reading-room open probably nearly every night 
in the week, thus furnishing a pure place of re- 
sort for all who may care to avail themselves of its 
privileges. This is only one of many Christian 
missions in Japan, but it is perhaps noteworthy 
in a few tegards. First, it has been wise 
enough to build conspicuously on a busy and 
much frequented street in accordance with ad- 
vice given by competent persons. It has also 
made a considerable outlay of money in Church 
property before a congregation has been ga- 
thered. It is too early to predict whether this 
is wise or unwise, but, it does at least manifest 
some faith in the enterprise. Again, this is the 
first mission of the Universalist Church in 
Japan, and considering its theological stand- 
point there will no doubt be some curiosity as 
to the results of its work. We understand that 
the mission has strong backing in America and 
intends to publish a paper and push its work 
boldly in various parts of the Empire. This 
makes the third liberal Christian movement in 
Japan, the other two being the German Evan- 
gelical and the Unitarian. The Tokyo church 
will be finished soon after the rst of December. 








AN ART MUSEUM IN THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Tue manager of the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, has 
placed two rooms in the easterly wing of the 
building at the disposal of some of the chief 
dealers in objects of art in the capital, and 
steps are now being taken to furnish the rooms 
with what promises to be a choice collection of 
new and old curiosities. The modern depart- 
ment is under the direction of Messrs. Nami- 
kawa and Hayashi Kuhei. The former is the 
maker of the beautiful enamel with invisible 
cloisons, now of world-wide fame. The latter 
in the worker in metals who obtained a gold 
medal at the recent Industrial Exhibition for 
his wonderfully elaborate and striking figure of 
Ranryo, It is needless to say that by such 
experts as these exceptionally fine specimens of 
modern Japanese art will be furnished, not only 
in their own lines, but also in lacquer and 
keramics. Aready some of the remarkable 
porcelains of Takemoto and Makuzu are to be 
seen in the show cases. The chief purveyor of 
ancient objects of art is Mr. Fukni, of Himono- 
cho, one of the most skilled and trustworthy 
experts in Japan. We congratulate the manager 
on having placed this important department in 
such hands. 





AN ITEM. 
Tur Nippon, always prolific in the matter of 
personal items, has a note about the proclivi 

ties of Counts Ito and Yamagata. As for the 
former, our contemporary says that his tastes lie 
in the direction of Chinese literature. This is 
no news, however. Proficiency in Chinese litera- 
ture is synonymous with linguistic scholarship 
in Japan, and it is well known that Count Ito is 
one of the most accomplished living writers of 
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his own language. His pen has played a con- 
spicuous part in the legislative history of the 
past fifteen years, and left indelible traces in the 
national archives. Count Yamagata, according 
to the Mippon, is remarkable for his intimate 
acquaintance with the ancient annals of his own 
country, from the “ Kojiki” downwards. He 
believes that such a knowledge is essential in a 
statesman. Our contemporary further relates, 
in this context, a story which we consider very 
apocryphal ; namely, that when Viscount Yeno- 
moto was Minister of Education, he advocated 
the adoption of an educational system based on 
the principles of Mohammedanism, but was 
strongly opposed by Count Yamagata. This is 
about as unlike what we should expect of Vis- 
count Yenomoto as anything could well be. 





A NEWSPAPER COMBINATION. 
Ir is announced that Mr, Murayama Ryohei, 
proprietor of the Zozyo Koron, has purchased 
the Daido Shimbun, and that the two journals 
will henceforth be united under the name of the 
Kokkai Shimbun (National Assembly News- 
paper). The new journal is intended to be the 
Times of Japan. lis proprietor declares his 
intention of keeping it entirely independent of 
political parties. ‘The public will doubtless 
receive this news with some surprise, remem- 
bering that the Zokyo Koron was originally 
started in the interests of the Radicals, and that 
the Daido Shimbun was regarded, until quite 
recently, as the organ of the Datdo Danketsu. 
Both journals, however, have of late refrained 
from advocating the views of any party, and 
occasional editorial notes appearing in the 
columns of the Daido Shimbun led us to be not 
unprepared for some change in its réle. The 
Kokkat Shimbun is to make its début to-day, 
simultaneously with the opening session of the 
body from which it takes its name. 














THE JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY AND THR 
“MUSASHI MARU.” 

Ir ought to be recorded that the Directors of 
the Japan Mail Sieamship Company have be- 
haved with remarkable generosity to the relatives 
of the foreigners who were lost in the ill-fated 
Musashi Maru. They have presented a sum 
of two thousand yen to the widow of Captain 
Frahm, and have given proportionate amounts 
to the families of the other sufferers. Such 
liberality on the part of a shipping company is 
rare. The total loss of a fine steamer, when 
nothing is recovered from underwriters, is not 
calculated to induce a generous mood. This 
act of the Company's assumes additional grace 
as a substantial evidence that the Directors are 
perfectly satisfied with the seamanship of the fine 
and trustworthy officer who commanded the 
Musashi Maru, and persuaded that no human 
efforts could have averted the disaster which 
befelher. It is pleasant to see that the traditions 
of the old Mitsu Bishi Company are so nobly 
obeyed by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





THE CIRCULAR RAILWAY. 
Ir may be well to call our readers’ attention to 
the fact that the morning train from Shimbashi 
to Akabane now starts at the time of the old 
schedule, viz., 8.10 a.m., instead of 7 30 a.m. 
We believe that not a few travellers missed the 
train owing to their ignorance of the fact that 
its departure had been altered from 8.10 to 
7-30, and now that the Railway officials have 
reverted to the former hour without giving any 
notice to the foreign public, people may arrive 
at the station only to find that a forty minutes’ 
waitis before them. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to observe that we refer to the Uain which con- 
nects with the Nikko, Mayebashi, Takasaki, and 
Sendai lines at the Akabane junction. People 
desiring to visit Nikko can now leave Shimbashi 
at ten minutes past eight in the morning, and 
arrive at their destination in time for tiffin. 





THE QUESTION OF PROSTITUTION. 
Recently we reproduced a report as to the 
efforts of the opponents of licensed prostitution 
in Kyoto to get up a petition to the Diet. We 
learn from the Fogaku Zasshi (Woman's Maga- 


gle ; 





zine) that there is going on in Tokyo a similar 
movement on a far larger scale. The abo’ 
tionists recently invited to dinner at the /ujrm 
ro restaurant a number of the members of the 
Diet, and* prominent journalists and Chris- 
tian pastors, Among the members of the Diet 
there were present Messrs. Shimada Saburo, 
Yuasa Jiro, Ueki Emori, Nakamura Eisuke, 
Ebara Soroku, Kato Katsnya, Shimoiizaka 
Gonzaburo, Tateishi Ki, and Nagayo Tadaaki. 
There were also present Messrs. Tokutomi 
Ichiro, editor of the Kofuméin-no-Tomo and 
the Kokumin Shimbun; Tsuda Sen,awell known 
writer on agricultural subjects ; Honda Yoichi, 
Kojima Kango, Takata Koan, and Fliraiwa 
Tsuneyasu, It is stated that on this occasion 
plans were considered with regard to introducing 
in the Diet the question of the abolition of 
licenced prostitution, Two petitions are pre- 
paring, one for abolishing licensed prostitution, 
and the other disfranchising those engaged in 
the trade. 








* 
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In addition to the report from Kanagawa that 
the Local Assembly has voted for the abolition 
of licensed prostitution, statements from. the 
Provinces of Echizen, Hyuga, and Kai, all an- 
nounce that the abolition movement is gaining 
ground. 


UNMERITED LAURELS. 
We have spoken already of the markedly in- 
ferior character of the paintings of Japanese 
genre now exhibited under the auspices of the 
Kanga-kai in the Fine Art Gallery, Uyeno 
Park. We have also explained that the exhibi- 
tion, though ostensibly a mere periodical dis- 
play of contemporaneous work, was privately 
understood to have had its origin in a feel- 
ing of discontent engendered by the manner 
of awarding prizes at the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, and in a desire to prove that the 
works exhibited there did not represent the 
best efforts of living artists. So far as concerns 
the latter purpose, the Kanga-kat's display isa 
decided failure, the gallery of the Industrial 
Exhibition having been much better and more 
copiously furnished. There may have been 
reasons for this undiscernible by the general 
public. At all events. the inferiority of these 
later works need not have caused any regret 
deeper than that inspired by a mere accident. 
But the course pursued by the directors of the 
Kanga-kai is another affair. At first it was re- 
ported that in view of the unmistakably defective 
character of the pictures shown, no prizes would 
be awarded. By this austerity the directors— 
so said rumour,—contemplated showing that, 
unlike the jurors of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, they knew how to bestow medals and cer- 
tificates discreetly, and had sufficient strength of 
mind to withhold rewards altogether if merit 
were plainly absent. Butif they ever entertained 
any such design, they have abandoned it in- 
continently, To the astonishment of the general 
public and the dismay of all genuine lovers of 
art, medals and certificates have been scattered 
broad-cast. We cannot tell how many pictures 
have been thus distinguished, but their name is 
legion, And truly, in the vast majority of cases, 
it is quite beyond the capacity of ordinary folks 
to discover the grounds of these distinctions. 
The fortunate recipient of the gold medal is Mr. 
Morizumi Kangyo, who exhibits a picture of the 
medizval authoress Murasaki Shikibu. The 
lady, at an advanced period of her life, is sitting 
in a meditative attitude leaning on an elbow rest. 
Before her is one of the low lacquered tables used 
as desks by the Japanese, and beside her stands 
a clothes-horse on which several rich garments 
are hung. The painting of these garments and 
of the poetess’s dress is unquestionably very 
delicate and elaborate ; a fine example of tech- 
nical skill. But the other merits of the picture, 
if ithas any, are imperceptible without special 
spectacle: The drawing of the desk does 
indeed exhibit that extraordinary perverted per- 
spective peculiar to the Chinese, in which the 
vanishing point lies between the eve and the 
object. Possibly this is a recommendation ac- 
cording to conservative canons, but plain folks 
may be pardoned if they fail to appreciate it, 
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We are strongly tempted to believe that the 
highest prize has been bestowed on the Murasaki 
study because it is from the brush of Mr. Mori- 
zumi, rather than because it deserves such an 
honour, Passing to the recipients of silver 
medals we find quite a number. Perhaps the 
most justifiable award in this class is that made 
to two landscapes by Mr. Nomura Bunkyo. 
Copper medals and Certificates of First, Second, 
and Third Class have been bestowed so lavishly 
that to be without some of these marks of fa- 
vour is to be distinguished. What it all means 
we cannot pretend to say. Perhaps our_per- 
plexity is the outcome of foreign incapacity to 
appreciate the true inwardness of Japanese 
pictorial art. There are some conservatives who 
hold that only a Japanese can understand or 
Pronounce a really intelligent verdict on Japa- 
nese paintings. Admitting then that we lay no 
claim to this peculiar faculty, and that we judge 
only by Western standards, we venture to assert 
that the Kanga Rais manner of bestowing re- 
wards reduces the whole question of modern 
Japanese painting to a farce, and compels all 
unsophisticated spectators to conclude that the 
object is, not to distinguish merit, but to en- 
courage mediocrity. It is conceivable that the 
Kanga-kai is influenced by a motive similar to 
that which induces the Committee of the Rru- 
chi-kai to admit to its exhibitions articles 
quite erroneously described by their proud 
Owners: a common fear of deterring exhibi- 
tors may influence both societies. But with 
such an apprehension we have no manner of 
sympathy. If exhibitions can only be furnished 
on the one hand. by allowing exhibitors to per- 
vert them into occasions for misleading the 
public and flattering their own vanity by show 
ing falsely described objects; on the other, by 
bestowing honours upon artists whose works 
scarcely deserve to be ‘ skied,” then exhibitions 
had better be abandoned altogether. True art 
will never flourish in an atmosphere of sham. 
The Committee of the Kangu-£ai could inflict 
no more fatal injury on the school they seek to 
perpetuate and promote, than by practising the 
palpable deception of applauding where con- 
demnation alone is deserved, and seeking by 
lightly bestowed honours to suggest the pre- 
sence of merits which no longer exist. 

















BALLOON ASCENT FROM UYENO PARK. 
Ow Monday afternoon at half-past two o'clock 
Mr. Spencer made his second balloon ascent in 
Tokyo. His first performance was given by 
special desire of the Emperor, and took place in 
the open space before the main entrance to the 
Palace. The performance yesterday was of a 
public character, and the interest excited among 
the citizens of Tokyo was very great. ‘The 
Authorities permitted Mr. Spencer to make use 
of the area immediately in front of the Perma- 
nent Museum in Uyeno Park, and as the 
buildings employed for the purposes of the 
Industrial Exhibition are still standing. this 
central court is completely enclosed, thus form- 
ing an ideal place for Mr. Spencer's object 
The court was divided into three rings, the 
innermost of which constituted the first clas 
the middle the second class, and the outer- 
most the third class, the prices of admis- 
sion being one yen, fifty sen, and twenty sen 
respectively. Every one of the rings was 
completely filled, the total number of paying 
spectators aggregating from four to five thou- 
sand. Needless to say that the crowds outside 
were far greater. The whole of Uyeno Park 
was packed to overflowing, and from one o'clock 
onwards no little difficulty was experienced 
in forcing a passage through the mob to the 
gate of the inner court. The proverbial 
good humour and order-preserving disposi- 
tion of Japanese assemblies displayed itself 
as usual, however, so that women and chil- 
dren were as safe among the phalanx of 
people as they wonld have been in the open 
streets. Strange to say, very few foreigners 
were present, a fact to be accounted for only on 
the supposition that the foreign residents of 
Tokyo had already witnessed Mr. Spencer's 
performances in Yokohama, or that the failure 
to advertise in the English local press had left 
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people in ignorance of the programme. With 
respect to the foreign portion of the audience, 
there is a point which Mr. Spencer, or others 
who, like him, live by public favour, will do well 
to note, namely, that the same measure of cour- 
tesy meted out to Occidentals on these occa- 
sions, must be meted out to Orientals also. 
Itwas observed yesterday that every foreign lady 
or gentleman found admittance without question 
inside the central ring to the immediate vici- 
nity of the balloon and apparatus, whereas with 
very few exceptions every one wearing Japanese 
costume was excluded. Such discrimination 
can only have the effect of rendering unpopular 
all exhibitions by foreign performers. Among 
those present inside the central circle were 
HLH. Prince Yamashina, and their Excellencies 
Count Kawamuraand Viscounts Aokiand Yeno- 
moto. At ten minutes past two o'clock the first 
pilot balloon was sentup. A grotesque figure 
of a man without any command of legs or arms, 
it ascended with limp gravity and occasional 
disturbances of equilibrium that afforded much 
amusement to the spectators. The day was 
beautifully bright and still, perfect Japanese 
antumnal weather, but the transparent dummy 
evidently felt a breeze not perceptible by more 
substantial beings. for it floated off in the direc- 
tion of Hongo until a reverse current, catching 
it in an upper stratum of atmosphere, wafted it 
back so that it finally descended on the margin 
of the Shinobazu Lake. Another pilot, despatch- 
ed upwards some minutes afterwards, voyaged 
off steadily towards Surugadai, the result of the 
two experiments being that people remained in 
a slate of pleasing uncertainty as to the direction 
which the agronaut himself would take. The 
big balloon was by this time fully inflated, but 
so still was the atmosphere that not a motion 
of the silken globe could be detected: it re- 
mained straining steadily on its detaining ropes 
as motionless as though crystallized in its place. 
The hour fixed for the ascent had now passed, 
and the crowd, on the tip-toe of excitement, 
greeted Mr. Spencer with a low hum as he 
stepped forward and began to untie the cords 
by which the lower end of the balloon had 
been frapped round the gas-conducting pipe. 
Mr. Spencer is of low stature, bandy-legged, 
light-haired, and resolute looking, but it 
may be gathered from his mien that he is 
not without consciousness of the perils at- 
tending his exploit. Under any circumstances 
a parachute descent must be a dangerous busi- 
ness, but where a great number of lofty trees 
are dotted about the ground, as is the case in 
Uyeno Park, the chances of accident cannot 
but be increased considerably. Rumour says, 
indeed, that the risk run by the aéronaut has 
attached to him a correspondent of an Ameri- 
can journal, who firmly believes that his thirst 
for sensational copy will be satisfied one of 
these days at Mr. Spencet’s cost. ‘The prepar- 
ations made by the intrepid performer were few 
and simple. They consisted chiefly in divest- 
ing himself of a gold medal and bis watch and 
chain, exchanging his hat for a tight-fitting 
tweed cap, filling his pockets with advertise- 
ments to be scatiered from the clouds, and 
seizing firm hold of the jacket by which he is 
attached to the parachute in the descent. 
Wonder-exciting pictures of the feat, posted in 
public places, represent the aéronaut suspended 
from his parachute by one hand and swaying non- 
chalanily earthward. But that is a balloonist’s 
license. It is plain that no fingers, however 
muscular, could be trusted to sustain a man at 
the moment of more or less rude shock when 
the swift downward motion of his leap from the 
balloon is arrested by the expansion of the 
parachute. The thing is managed by the aid 
of a jacket or sling passing round the body 
under the arms,. This Mr. Spencer fixes when 
he has reached such a height that his actions 
are only discernible by the aid of aglass. The 
parachute is tied to the side of the balloon by 
a cord which, being just capable of supporting a 
weight of sixty Ibs., gives way and allows the 
parachute to become detached when Mr. 
Spencer consigns himself to it. The descent 
of the abandoned balloon is ingeniously ma- 
naged by means of a small weight attached to 











the side. So long as the aéronaut is seated on 
| the trapeze this comparatively trifling weight does 
notdisturb the equilibrium of the balloon,but when 
the man leaps oul, the little weight causes the 
silk globe to tilt over, until, the unclosed end 
coming uppermost, the gas escapes and the 
balloon, reduced to the semblance of a long 
streamer, floats slowly downwards. Contrary to 
the indications furnished by the pilot voya- 
gers, the balloon yesterday rose at first quite 
vertically with admirable grace and steadiness, 
and it seemed for a moment as though Mr. 
Spencer's hope of descending within the en- 
closure from which he had ascended would be 
satisfied. But at a considerable elevation an 
eastward-setting current of air was entered, and 
when Mr, Spencer consigned himself to the 
parachute, he was sailing in the direction of 
Asakusa, in the vicinity of which he ultimately 
alighted safely, The ascent lasted, as far 
as could be judged, about a hundred seconds, 
and the descent was accomplished in near- 
ly the same interval, some four seconds of 
which appeared to be occupied by the first 
rapid fall, preceding any perceptible exercise of 
the parachute’s influence. Balloon and para- 
chute came down together almost simultaneously, 
and in a quarter of an hour Mr. Spencer drove 
back to the enclosure, greeted by loud cheers, 
the crowd calmly breaking through all the bar- 
riers that separated it from the inner ring. It 
is not likely that any aéronaut will again com- 
mand such a numerous attendance in Japan. 
Mr. Spencer was the pioneer, and we are glad 
to think his enterprise has been rewarded so far 
as Tokyo is concerned. Visits to the other great 
cities of the empire ought to prove very profitable. 


ORGAN RECITAL AND CONCERT. 
Tue second of these entertainments drew a 
large audience tothe Union Church on Tuesday 
evening, when the following interesting pro- 
gramme was performed : 
Onean .......Oventure (* Occasional 

Oratorio”, von HANDEL. 

AwrHem... The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee” wa... 
.Larghetto (Symphony in 
Lt sss. BEETHOVEN. 
Vocab SOLO vse. Calvary” -Ropyey. 
Oroan.,,..Prelude and Fugue  M 
Vocat Soro ..." The gate of Heaven” 
Organ ...... Fuga a 5 veci (St. Ann's) .. 
Serecrioss fiom Mendelssohn's “ Elijah, 
ARIAL. v'* Hear ye Istael., 














.CLaRg. 








OrGan. 


































Recir. . cesses" Night falleth round ine. 
Coro. ....--...** Behold God the Lord passed by.” 
Quanrerro & Cronus..." Holy, Holy, Holy.” 





Cuorat Recit.... Go, return upon thy way.” 
Rectrep Aria“Forthe mountains shall depart.” 
Coro ‘ wf Then did Ehjab. 
Ania Then shall the righteous shin 
Oxcan ...Offertoive in B Flat... Lerésure- Wey. 
Vocar Sono “Saved by a child” Picconomint. 
ORGAN... Andantino ( Power of 
Sound” veces 

The Glory of the Lord”, 
;Wat March (* Athalie”) 
MENDELSSOHN. 

Mr. Griffin again displayed the powers of the 
organ asa solo instrument, giving us a fine selec- 
tion of music * grave, gay, lively, and severe,” 
preludes and fugues of the old German school, 
arrangements of orchestral scores, compositions 
of the modern French genre, &c. He also ac- 
companied all the vocal music, and in so doing 
made good use of the charming soft registers 
which the organ contains. The fine quality of 
tone was also manifest in the accompaniment to 
the excerpts from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The 
vocal solos were taken by some of our best- 
known amateurs, the chorus being supplied 
by the same body of singers who did such 
excellent work at the first recital, After the 
fine chorus work which we have had at these 
two concerts under Mr. Keil’s direction, we 
shall expect great things of the revived 
Choral Society which will soon be ea evs- 
dence. Allthe items in the programme were 
much appreciated and warmly applauded ; and 
we are sorry that the present series of Re- 
citals is now finished. We would suggest ano- 
ther performance be given about New Year, 











-SPoHr. 
Goss. 
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at which all the organists of Yokohama and 
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Tokyo (Christ Church, Union Church, Catholic 
Church, $. Andrew's, Shiba, Hongo Central 
Mission, &c.) should be asked to lend their aid. 
Such an array of talent would be a guarantee of 
a most interesting and excellent performance. 
We commend the idea to the congregation of 
Union Church: they have a fine organ, and we 
hope they will soon give the public a chance of 
hearing it again. 





MISS HELEN E. GREGORY. 


Avotuer writer has come to Japan in search of 
inspiration. This time the public is to be told 
what an English lady of quite exceptional at- 
tainments thinks of a country and a nation 
concerning which it ought to have become dif- 
ficult ere now to say anything new, Miss E. 
Gregory, upon whom Trinity University, To- 
ronto, recently conferred the degree of Master 
of Arts, has the honour of being the first “girl 
bachelor ” of that institution, She appears to be 
the Miss Millicent Fawcett of Canada, The 
New York World, alluding to her musical 








pointed to find herself prevented from witness- 
ing and describing the most important and me- 
morable event in Japanese history. 





THE BANK OF JAPAN, 
‘THe amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
22nd instant were as follows:— 


Convert nie No Russnves ann Securities, 











Yon Yeu. 
Notes issued sans 99)135,212 {Gold coin and bullion, 24,993,710 
Silver coin and duilion 20,183,149 
Public Loan Bonds... 13,470,486 
Treasury Hills ps 
Gavernment Hills 22,000,000 
Other securities 40732184 
Commercial Hills... 181780) 











99,136,202 99.136,18 
Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen §,534,077 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yen 71,602,135 is in actual cir- 
culation, the latter showing an decrease of yen 
1,553,188 as compared with yen 73,155,323 at 
the end of the previous week. 





abilities, writes of her in the following strain: 

Unlike other women composers, Helen Gregory 
stands almost alone in her profession. She is a 
writer of the ultraclassial, and enjoys the distinction 
of having been the first woman to have conferred upon 
her the dual degree of musical bachelor and bachelor 
of arts. Few imagine the necessary capabilities re- 
quired for the attainment of such honours, In the 
Trinity university, Toronto, Canada, from which she 
graduated for the degree of musical bachelor, four 
successful examinations were necessary, each embrac- 
ing acourse in harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, 
form, history of music, and instrumentation, 

At'the last examination the student is required to 
write a musical composition with full orchestral 
accompaniment, one or two choruses of at least four 
or six parts, a fugsl chorus and solos, In order to 
keep the standard as high as possible the papers are 
sent to England and cxamined by three noted pro 
fessors of the University of Cambridge. All this Miss 
Gregory went through successfully, claiming the 
credit of opening Trinity University to women, which 
had previously issued only certificates instead of de- 
grees, She then, at the same college, by dint of 
perseverance, succeeded in persuading the senate of 
the university to also grant her admission to a full 
collegiate course, and but a few months ago, after a 
three years’ course of study, she graduated with honours 
and the degrees named. 

Miss Gregory visited Manitoba after her gra- 
duation and wrote some excellent descriptive 
articles of the settlers in that district. In a 
letter addressed to this journal from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Ottawa, we are told that 
“her visit to Japan is mainly for the purpose of 
writing articles for the New York Cosmopolitan 
Magasine, Toronto Globe, and other magazines 
and journals. Miss Gregory was kindly furnish- 
ed before leaving home (Hamilton, Ont.) with 
letters of introduction to the Sub-Governors of 
the Western Canadian Provinces, from the Pre- 
mier of Canada, the Right Hon. Sir Jno. Mac- 
donald, and the Hon. C. H. Tupper, Minister of 
Marine Fisheries. Also letters from the Marquis 
of Salisbury and the Marquis of Lorne, to the 
British Minister, Tokyo, Japan, and letters to 
the British and Norwegian Ambassador, and to 
the Bishop of the Anglican Church in Japan. 
Miss Gregory is a member of the Press Associa- 
tion (P. of Q.), Canada, and a contributor to 
several journals and magazines.” We do not 
doubt that this accomplished lady will find much 
to interest her in Japan. She will probably have 
to ran the gauntlet of the unfavourable local 
criticism usually penned against the presumption 
of new-comers who venture to ventilate the re- 
sults of a few weeks’ experience. But the eyes 
of new-comers see things that have long ceased 
to attract the attention of old residents, and itis 
to new-comers that we owe our most delightful 
and accurate descriptions of the country and 
its inhabitants. It is probably intentional that 
the arrival of Miss Gregory has occurred 
just on the eve of the opening of the Diet, but 
the coincidence is remarkable in one respect, 
namely, thatit will at once bring into sharp pro- 
minence the rule excluding ladies from the 
galleries of the Japanese Houses of Parliament. 
We do not believe that a rule so inconsistent 
with the tendency of Japanese modern civiliza- 
tion can be preserved, but it might have escaped 
strong Western condemnation but for the arrival 
of a lady who will naturally be intensely disap- 
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A CONSULATE OFFICIAL STABBED. 
On Monday forenoon Mr. W. N. Wright, usher 
of H.B.M. Court for Japan, was stabbed in the 
neck by a seaman of the ship Adyssénta, for 
whom a warrant for being absent withoat leave 
had been issued. The seaman, George Sey- 
mour, was at once arrested, and brought 
before Mr. Troup, H.B.M. Consul in the 
afternoon, and Mr, Wright, who lost a great 
deal of blood, was taken to Dr. Rokaku, who 
sewed the wound, being successful in taking 
up one of the vessels from which the chief loss 
of blood was occurring. The wound, which 
was inflicted with an ordinary pocket or pen 
knife, was almost in a line with the ear, and 
therefore in a most dangerous place. Though 
very weak, Mr. Wright is, we believe, out of 
danger. 


ADMISSION TO THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY IN THE 
pier. 

As we conjectured in arecent issue, the amount 
of accommodation available in the House of 
Peers is found so limited where there is ques- 
tion of meeting the requirements of such an 
exceptional affair as the official opening on the 
2gth instant, that the privilege of being present 
can only be extended to a very small number 
of foreigners. There will be much disappoint 
ment, no doubt, but the restrictions imposed 
are inevitable. We believe that applications 
made diplomatically for the admission of naval 
officers of high rank have been rejected. 


FAREWELL SERMON. 
Ow Sunday moming, the Rev. Arthur May 
Knapp conducted the service at the Unitarian 
Hall, Azabu, Tokyo, and preached a farewell 
sermon. The room was so full that a side 
room had to be utilized ; the majority of those 
present being Japanese. At the close of the 
service, many bade Mr. Knapp farewell. He 
and Mrs. Knapp sail on Saturday next, proceed- 
ing via Suez to Marseilles, and thence to Vichy, 
where it is hoped, the mineral waters restore 
Mr. Knapp to health. 








REJOICINGS IN YOKOHAMA. 

Tue opening of the Diet was not observed on 
Tuesday in Yokohama in any official way, but 
the residents had organized various forms of 
demonstration, which were daly carried out, 
Sports took place in the open ground opposite the 
Post Office, and a procession headed by a band 
perambulated the streets in the afternoon. The 
various streets in Japanese town, especially 
Sakai-cho and Isezaki-cho (the latter of which 
was lit up by electric lighis) were tastefully 
decorated with flags and lanterns. 


DEATH OF THE KING oF HOLLAND. 
Orrictat intimation having been received in 
Yokohama of the death of the King of Holland 
on Monday morning at 6 o'clock, the flags of the 
various Consulates were hung at hali-mast on 
Tuesday. 




















ae 
According to the telegram published in the 





Official Gasette, the death of the King of 
Holland took place at 5.45 a.m. on the 231d 
instant. Court mourning fora period of nine- 
teen days, commencing on the 24th instant and 
ending on the 12th proximo, has been decreed, 


THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESID 

HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIV 
Tur Emperor has endorsed the choice of the 
House, and nominated Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki 
to the post of President, and Mr. ‘Tsuda Mamicisi 
to that of Vice-President of the House of Re- 
presentatives, 








* 
a 


We find that we erred in stating that Mr 
Nakajima was imprisoned at the time of the 
promulgation of the Peace Preservation Regu- 
lations. It was rumoured that he had beeo 
incarcerated, but the report proved groundless. 





A CORRECTION 
In a letter published in our correspondence 
columns last Saturday, under the heading, “The 
music of the Japanese,” the writer is made to say 
in the last paragraph :—* The Tokyo Schoo 
has existed for years—where are the funds, 
what are the results?” The word “funds” is 
a misprint for “fruits.” We note the error 
specially, because the sentence as it stands might 
create an unpleasant impression. 





Tue boys of the Victoria School will hold their 
sports on the ground of the Yokohama Cricket 
Club on Monday next. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

—_+— 
Tue convocation of the Diet, the election of the 
President and Vice-President of the House of 
Representatives, and the movements of the 
various parties in view of these events, form the 
principal items of news and topics of discussion 
in the vernacular press during the week. The 
official announcement that the Emperor was 
pleased to appoint to the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency of the Lower House the nominees 
who obtained the largest number of votes,— 
Mr. Nakashima and Mr. Tsuda respectively,— 
has been received by the whole press with loud 
approval and warm gratitude to His Majesty for 
the mark of respect thus graciously shown 
to the wish of his subjects’ representatives. 
As to the personal qualifications of the new 
President and Vice-President, the general opi- 
nion of the papers is very favourable. 


* 
ae 


The Fiyu Shimbun welcomes Mr, Naka- 
shima to his Presidential post with a high eulogy. 
A faithful servant of the State for the past thirty 
years, at first occupying several distinguished 
positions in the Government and latterly devot- 
ing himself entirely to the promotion of the 
liberal movement, Mr. Nakashima, says the 
Constitutional Liberal organ, enjoys an amount 
of confidence and respect from parties out- 
side the Government that will be amply suflicient 
to make him an effective President of the 
House of Representatives. The position which 
he has been called upon to fill is by no 
means easy. There are abuses to be correci- 
ed, and ‘reforms to be carried out, which 
demand on the President's part an exercise of 
high moral and intellectual capacities. But 
Mr. Nakashima’s thoughtfulness, his persever- 
ance, and his constancy, will, it is hoped, carry 
him successfully through the difficult ordeal he 
is about to undergo. 

















. 
«te 

The Choya Shimbun, after expressing its 
hearty approval of the Imperial choice as to the 
President and Vice-President of the House of 
Representatives, proceeds to deplore, for the 
sake of the Constitutional Liberals, that their 
conduct in connection with the election of the 
President was not distinguished by that con- 
sistency which might have been expected from 
them. On the preceding day, they met 
at the Fayor Club and decided on three 
candidates for the position of the President of 
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the Lower House, pledging themselves to vote 
for none other than those thus selected. 
But on the day of actual election, it was 
found that many of the Liberal Constitutional 
votes were cast for other candidates. In this 
respect, the members of the Zafsef-kaf and of 
the Xarshin-to were more consistent, for they 
did not desert the candidates selected by them- 
selves. Our contemporary then goes on to state 
that Mr. Nakashima owes his election not only 
to the support of his own party, the Rikken 
Fiyu-to, but also to that of a section of the Zat- 
sei-hat, of the Kohkumin Fiyu-to, of the Fichi- 
fo, and of the independent members. As to his 
prospects as President, the Choya says that his 
success will depend on the skill with which he 
keeps order in debates, and on the nature of the 
relations that he maintains with Count Ito, Pre- 
sident of the House of Peers, to whom he has 
hitherto been what a junior student is to a senior. 


* 
ee 


The Fiji Shimpo alludes to the immense 
difficuliies lying before the President of the 
House of Representatives, for, in addition to the 
onerous task of keeping order within the Honse 
itself, the occupant of that post has to maintain 
dignified relations with the Ministers of State 
on the one hand, and with the President of the 
House of Peers on the other. Moreover he will 
have to observe strict impartiality between the 
various political parties in the House. Our 
contemporary advises the members of the 27- 
ken Fivu-to not to regard Mr, Nakashima as one 
of their own party, but to always bear in mind 
that, in his capacity as President of the Lower 
House, every party has an equal claim on his 
sympathy and protection. 

* 
ar 

The Fomiurt Shimbun follows a similar line 
of argument. After alluding to the circum- 
stance that a certain section of the public is 
inclined to question the perfect impartiality 
and independence of the President and Vice- 
President of the Lower House, on the ground 
of their having formerly occupied official posi- 
tions, the Tokyo journal asserts that for its part 
it believes these two gentlemen perfectly well 











qualified for their posts. It suggests the 
adoption of the practice followed in the 
English House of Commons as to the in- 


troduction of the newly elected President and 
Vice-President. According to the Japanese 
Regulations of the Houses, the President and 
Vice-President are to be introduced to the House 
by a Secretary. That, thinks our contemporary, 
is wo simple. It proposes that, as in England, 
one of the members should congratulate the 
President and Vice-President in the name of 
the whole House. This suggestion was adop- 
ted. The Mainichi, the Tokyo Shimpo, and 
other papers all agree with those already quoted 
in exhorting the President to maintain an at- 
titude of rigid impartiality and independence. 


* 
ave 


An unexpected move on the part of the 
politicians connected with the contemplated 
formation of the National Liberal party has 
reopened the old question of the amalgama- 
tion of the progressive parties. On the evening 
of the 23rd instant, Messrs. Sassa Tomo- 
fusa, Furasho Kamon, Maeda Kagashi, and 
a few other promoters of the formation of the 
new party, applied for admission to the Zaiser- 
kai. The members of the latter held a meeting 
thé following morning to consider the applica- 
tion, The meeting lasted until Jate in the afte: 
noon. At one time those in favour of admi 
ting the new applicants seemed likely to carry 
everything before them, but the debaie became 
mére and more animated, and it was seriously 
apprehended that the Zaiseé-kai might finally 
separate into two hostile parties. Upon this, 
those who had introduced the new appli- 
cants withdrew the application, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned without any serious rup- 
ture. But it is stated that the Za/set-kaz isin a 
state of great excitement, and that an ex- 
plosion will take place before long. It is 
rumoured that Messrs. Sassa, Furusho, and 
others are in league with a section of the 
Taisei-kaé to carry over that association to 
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the National Liberal party now under forma- 
tion. The Zekyo Shimpo advises the Zudser- 
Rai to refuse the application, and carry out its 
original purpose of maintaining strict neutrality 
towards existing political parties; for our con- 
temporary believes it highly important for the 
welfare of the country that there should be an 
independent association of members of the 
Diet to neutralize the struggles of the various 
political parties. The Hoch Shimbun takes a 
more sensible view of the question. It states 
that intelligent people had from the outset re- 
garded itas extremely improbable that the Z'r/se7- 
ai would maintain a neutral position in prac- 
tical politics. Being composed of conservative 
and liberal elements, it is naturally divided into 
two factions, Rather than persist in attempting 
what is really impossible, the Independents 
had better break up their combination and join 
their respective natural allies. Some of them 
will no doubt go over to the National Liberal 
party, some to the Rikken F/yu-to, and some 
to the Xaéshin-to, while others may preter to 
keep aloof from any party. The Hoch? con- 
siders the dissolution of the Ya/seé-kai merely a 
question of time. 





* 
ane 


As stated above, this unexpected step on the 
part of the originators of the Kokumin Fiyu-to 
(National Liberals) has given a fresh impetus 
to the movement for the amalgamation of pro- 
gressive parties. The Kikten Fiyu-fo, especially 
that section of it which represents the for- 
mer Kyushu Shimpo-fo, is desirous of effecting 
a union with the Aarshén-/o, while the leaders 
of the latter, with the exception of the section 
under Mr, Ozaki, are said to be ready to move 
in the same direction. In the event of such a 
union, a section of the Zaései-£aé will probably 
join the amalgamated party. Such a result is 
likely to be very much accelerated by the in- 
tigucs of poliiicians promoting the scheme ot 
forming the Kokumin Fiyu-to, which, we may 
mention, will be formally organized, if report 
can be trusted, in the course of next month, 

a" 

The question of national defence forms the 
subject of several leading articles. The A/ainicht 
Shimbun is now discussing this problem in a 
series of articles not yet concluded. From what 
it has thus far written, it appears, like most of 
the vernacular papers, to consider that the 
safety of the country demands an increase of 
fighting power, both military and naval. How 
to effect this, is a point which our contemporary 
promises to examine in future articles. The 
Fomiuri Shimbun, in the course of several 
essays, approves the rumoured decision of the 
Authorities not to introduce any bill for raising 
a loan to augment the Navy during the present 
session of the Diet. Our contemporary admits 
the necessity of increasing the naval forces, but 
suggests thal, before asking for fresh supplies, the 
Government should introduce more economical 
methods of expenditure. The present appro- 
priations should sullice, our contemporary 
thinks, to provide the country with a far better 
navy. It compares the amount of money ex- 
pended by Japan on her navy with the expen- 
ditures of other countries. Japan pays, accord- 
ing to our contemporary, about 126 yen annually 
for each ton of her war vessels, England go 
yen, France 89 yen, Germany 70 yen, Austria 53 
yen, Waly 114 yen, and the United States 
229 yea. Making every allowance for the 
circumstance that, the Japanese Navy being 
in the course of formation, exceptional out- 
lay is unavoidable, the Fomiuré cannot but 
think that there is something wrong in the 
mode of disbursing funds voted for the 
use of the Navy. If the Authorities introduce 
the proposed bill during the present session, 
many members otherwise in favour of in- 
creasing the Navy may be induced to vote 
against it. The Government is therefore ad- 
vised to correct existing abuses in the Admiralty, 
and then to ask for a further grant of money. 


* 
ae 


The question of Treaty Revision is not neg- 
lected amid the exciting topics of domestic 
politics. The ¥ij# Shimpo discusses it in two 





articles. Our contemporary observes that the 
efforts of Japan to obtain the recognition of her 
claims have thus far failed, because hitherto 
she has relied too much upon the chivalrous 
impulses of the Treaty Powers, and has courted 
their favour by adopting their manners and 
customs. Japanese negotiators of Treaty Revi- 
sion, like all other negotiators, cannot hope 
to altain their object unless they have at their 
back a nation determined and competent to re- 
sort to force if necessary. What Japan wants, 
therefore, is a strong army and navy. Fui 
ther, our contemporary remarks that, in order 
to assert the national rights, it is of great 
importance to encourage navigation, foreign 
commerce, and emigration to foreign coun- 
tries, thus bringing the nation into closer con- 
tact with the outside world. In conclusion, 
the Fi on the one hand, advises the Authori- 
ties to economize public expenditures as much 
as possible, applying every sen thus saved to 
increase the Army and Navy, and, on the other, 
exhorts the people not only to bear present 
taxes but also to be prepared for new ones, 


* 
ae 


Mr. Oishi Masami, a distinguished politician 
of liberal opinions now staying in London, writes 
in the columns of the Nippon on the same sub- 
ject. His essay is not yet concluded. In the 
first article, he reviews the international position 
in Europe, and observes that all the European 
States being very hard pressed by their neighbours, 
none of them, not even Russia, could afford or is 
inclined to fight with Japan on. the latter's soil. 
As to the United Staies, that Republic is very 
well disposed towards Japan, and litle danger 
need be apprehended from her. Mr, Oishi 
therefore recommends the Authorities to push 
on the negotiations vigorously and resolutely, 
“There are,” hesays, “40 millionsof brave people 
only too willing to die forthe sake of their country. 
Should the Authorities prosecute the work of 
revision with resolution, they will have the hearty 
and unanimous support of these 40 millions of 
stout-hearted and loyal people.” 








* 
aw 

The present week has been exceptionally 
fruitful of changes, actual or contemplated, in 
the journalistic world. The Daido Shimbun 
and the Zokyo Koron have been united under 
the new name, Kokéwat. This journal pro- 
fesses to be strictly independent, and to 
aim at becoming Zhe Times of Japan. The 
Hochi Shimbux also announces great changes 
in its appearance and in the character 
of its contents from the beginning of next 
month, Our contemporary declares that its 
editorial department will be organized on the 
model of ZAe Zimes,and that, besides the ordinary 
editor and sub-editors, fifteen new writers of 
high excellence have been engaged. It will allow 
perfect freedom to every one of these writers, so 
that its columns will become mediums for 
the ventilation of every shade of opinion, from 
ultra-conservatism to ultra-radicalism. Amid 
all these varieties, the Hoch? promises to main- 
tain strict. independence. The A¥ppon-jin, 
hitherto a monthly publication, has become a 
weekly journal. The Yogaku Zasshi (Woman's 
Magazine) also promises considerable modifica- 
tions from its issue of the 29th instant. It has 
engaged several lady writers. Concerning the 
two latter journals’ we shall write at greater 
length in a future issue. 


* 
ae 


The Hochi Shimbun advises the mem- 
bers of the Diet to effect reforms in the 
Organizations of Departments and in the 
salaries of officials, before proceeding to 
other changes. It has also written at some 
length about the probable conflict between 
the Government and the Diet. Needless 
to say that i¢ recommends both sides to be 
moderate and reasonable. The Aéppon has 
finished its articles on the history of national 
finance, and, among other subjects, discusses 
the relations between the Budget and the law. 
The Nicht Nichi Shimbun writes on the 27th 
article of the Constitution, The Zokyo Shimpo 
has concluded its articles on reforms in political 
business. 
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THE VOTE OF THE KANAGAWA 
LOCAL ASSEMBLY, 


a ee 


HE Kanagawa Local Assembly, by a 
majority of fourteen at a meeting of 

52 members, has recorded its disapproval 
of the system of licensed prostitution, and 
decided that a memorial shall be addressed 
to the Prefect asking him to take steps in 
The control 
rtually in the 


the sense of the resolution. 
of these matters 
hands of Local Assemblies, inasmuch as the 
proceeds of the tax levied upon brothels is 
included in the revenues of the local autho- 
rities, who in return are bound to contribute 
to the support of the polfce de meurs and 
If, 
therefore, the Kanagawa Assembly is de- 
termined to put an end to the system, we 
see nothing to prevent it from accomplish- 
ing its propose. There is much to be said 
in support of the plan hitherto pursued in 
Japan, but, on the other hand, there will 





is now 


to the cost of sanitary arrangements. 


always be found a number of strong moral-|, 


ists wholly unable to become reconciled 
to the idea of licensing vice for the pur- 
pose of controlling it. We confess that 
for our own part the difficulty of deciding 
between the two views scems very great. 
Reduced to its simplest form, the conten- 
tion of those who advocate the licensing 
of prostitution involves the assumption 
that prostitution is an absolutely ineradi- 
cable evil, and that consequently the State 
must recognise its existence just as it re- 
cognises gambling by levying aduty on 
playing cards, or drinking by imposing a 
heavy tax on alcoholic beverages. But to 
admit that any evil is ineradicable must 
always be impossible to men who believe, 
as many Christian optimists believe, in the 
complete regeneration of humanity, and 
who hold that to concede the necessity of 
sin in any form is to become indirectly 
propagandists of vice. Asa plain axiom 
of abstract morality there is no gainsay- 
ing this latter view, but when we proceed 
a step further we find ourselves confronted 
by inconsistencies. For it is manifest that 
what is true of prostitution must be true 
also of drinking, which latter works in- 
comparably more injury to the human race 
than does the social 
ment is bound to declare prostitution 
illegal and to wage war to the knife 
against it, prosecuting its votaries and 
employing the strong arm of the law to 
places where it is practised, 
surely Government is equally bound to 


evil. If Govern- 


close all 
prosecute all vendors of alcoholic averages 
and abolish all public-houses. It may be 
contended that the mere act of drinking 
whiskey is not wrong, unless carried to 
excess, whereas the practice of the social 
evilin every form and in any degree is 
immoral. 
cohol really capable of defence? 


But is the consumption of al- 
Will 
any one pretend to say that, except when 
taken medicinally, it fails to injure its 
consumers? It is universally admitted, 
we presume, that if any nation could be 
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trained to abstain absolutely from the 
use of alcohol and tobacco, its advantages 
in the struggle for supremacy, other things 
being equal, would be enormous. And if 
this be granted, there is no escape from 
the conclusion that the law ought to be 
invoked to suppress a practice which un- 
doubtedly demoralizes men and prevents 
them from making full use of their ca- 
pacities. But legislators have recognised 
definitely, in respect of the consumption 
of alcohol, that human proclivities are 
factors of everlasting activity, and that to 
establish a certain control over the limits 
of their exercise is the utmost which a 
Government can hope to achieve. Does 
the history of the world justify any dif- 
ferent conclusion in the case of the social 
evil? Can it be asserted that this form of 
vice is proportionately less prevalent in a 
country like England, where its votaries 
are theoretically law-breakers, than in a 
country like Japan, where the evil is con- 
trolled with tolerable efficiency ? Judging 
from externals, we are obliged to confess 
that the advantage is with Japan. By re- 
cognising prostitution and banishing to a 
distant and secluded quarter those that 
pursue it professionally, Japan manages to 





keep the streets and principal public places 
ofher cities absolutely free from everything 
offensive or suggestive. Far different 
is the condition of cities like London and 
Paris, where many of the principal streets 
become, from sun-down, nothing more 
than promenades for ladies of easy virtue ; 
where aman may not walk from his club 
to his house without being solicited half a 
where an immense number 
of cafés and restaurants throw their doors 
open to prostitutes, and lend to the social 
evil whatever aid can be furnished by 
splendid equipment and brilliant luxury ; 
and where the competition inseparable from 
the virtually free exercise of private enter- 
prise, leads to practices of the most revolt- 
ingly disgusting, demoralizing, and even 
inhuman character, which have no exist- 
ence in a city like Tokyo. The system of 
suppression pursued in Europe is a practi- 


dozen time: 





cal farce, and it scarcely seems difficult to 
determine whether the evil is more pro- 
pagated by being thus openly flaunted and 
rendered attractive, than by being legally 
recognised, controlled, hidden from public 
gaze, deprived of all romantic elements, 
and reduced toa mere matter of uninviting 
business, If any one nation in the world 
had ever succeeded in slamping out or 
even sensibly diminishing the social evil 
by the aid of repressive legislation, there 
could be no further question about the duty 
of all nations to make the attempt. But 
no has succeeded. The lesson 
taught by history is either that the evil is 
incapable of suppression, or that some 
means of suppression more drastic than 
anything conceived by ordinary legislators 
must be resorted to. Perhaps in no branch 
of human experience do theoretical morality 
and practical utility come into such flagrant 


nation 





conflict. If this vote of the Kanagawa 
Local Assembly means that Japan seriously 
contemplates abandoning the system hi- 
therto followed by her, and adopting the 
system followed in England and America, 
it is to be hoped that the question will be 
maturely considered and 
debated. ‘The Diet’s time would be much 
better spent in discussing such a grave 
problem than in elaborating impossible 


exhaustively 


schemes for reducing taxation. 


WATANABE KAZAN. 
a ae 

O* the 23rd of November in the year 

1840, died by his own hand in Tokyo, 
WATANABE KAZAN, an artist of excep- 
tional talent. WATANABE was a member 
of the shizokw class. During the last 
two decades of his life Japan had begun 
to turn slowly but instinctively towards 
Occidental We 
customed to speak of the Restoration of 


civilization are ac- 
1867 as the period from which this re- 
markable change of sentiment first made 
itself distinctly manifest, but the calcula- 
tion is nearly half a century late. It 
true indeed that officialdom still adhered 
firmly to the traditional policy of seclusion 
handed down from the days when the in- 


is 


temperance of Christian propagandists, 
and the jealousies of warring creeds, lent 
to foreign intercourse a startling and de- 
terrent aspect. But despite officialdom 
with its iron rule and pitiless penalties, 
intrepid reformers 
stealthily studied Occidental systems, and 
with wonderful patience struggled to 
emerge from the intellectual isolation to 
which their country had been condemned 
WATANABE 
He does not 
appear to have been swayed by any 
specially philosophic or philanthropic mo- 


among the people 


for more than two centuries. 
was among these pioneers, 


tives, or to have proposed to himself any 
deliberate programme of An 
artist before everything, he thought only 
of art, and when chance afforded him an 
opportunity of seeing some pictures and 
studies by Western painters, he at once 
appreciated their immense superiority to 
the pictures of his own country in respect 


reform. 


of linear perspective and chiaroscuro. 
Thenceforth it was scarcely possible for 
him to paint without suffering some traces 
to appear of the new inspiration that 
dominated him, and the public, perceiving 
the foreign taint, soon began to speak “of 
his productions with bated breath. There 
was no mercy for political offenders in that 
era of feudal Had Wata- 
NABE been a commoner, a heavy fine or a 
few months’ imprisonment might have 
atoned for his error. But a samurat who 
violated the patriotic traditions of the 
Government had only one fate to antici- 
pate. WATANABE fell under suspicion. 
The evidence against him was incontro- 


vertible. His pictures bore witness, elo- 
quent witness too, for he possessed rare 
skill, and it must have been evident that if 


supremacy. 
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such an artist devoted his talents to popu- 
larizing Occidental methods of painting, 
the wholesome prejudice of the nation 
would run much risk of being softened, so 
far at least as pictorial art was concerned. 
Living in these later and radically changed 
times, one is puzzled to appreciate the 
bigotry of national exclusiveness that could 
ostracise beautiful and instructive objects 
merely because of their alien affinities. 
But when statesmen are pledged by their 
conception of high patriotism to keep the 
nation’s eyes averted from everything fo- 
reign, they naturally desire nothing less 
than that the most attractive results of 
foreign civilization should be prominently 
brought into notice. In the eyes of the 
TOKUGAWA rulers WATANABE was an arch 
offender. He received the fatal order 
which every samurai was bound to obey 
unflinchingly, the order to commit suicide. 
But his work survived him. It would have 
been more consistent with the heroic me- 
thods of those days if every picture paint- 
ed by him had been burned or buried with 
his decapitated corpse. The Administra- 
tion did not, however, proceed to this 
length, aud materials to make WATANABE'S 
name remembered by many a generation 
still happily abound. To bring together a 
number of these and exhibit them on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the artist’s death 
was an idea which suggested itself to one 
of his chief modern admirers, Mr. SUZUKI 
MOHEI, a wealthy oil merchant of Tokyo. 
This enthusiast had long been a collector 
of WATANABE’S works, and when, some 
months ago, the project 
took definite shape in his mind, 
he devoted a large sum of money and 
a considerable amount of time and la- 
bour to the task of increasing his collec- 


of an exhibi- 


tion 


tion sufficiently for the purpose he had in 
view. Remarkable success crowned his 
efforts. He brought together a large 
number of finished pictures, studies, sketch 
books, and scrolls, all undoubtedly from 
WATANABE’S brush, and having enlisted 
the sympathies of the priests at that fine 
temple, Reigan-ji, in the Fukagawa suburb 
of Tokyo, he was able to have the whole 
temple devoted during two days, the 22nd 
and 23rd instant, to the uses of an exhibi- 
tion. The Hombu itself was of course not 
employed for hanging pictures, but it 
nevertheless played a part in the cere- 
mony, litanies being chaunted there and 
masses said repeatedly during these two 
day’s for the repose of the ill-fated painter’s 
soul. In the Hombu, too, at the edge of 
the dais supporting the high altar, stood 
an object that attracted no small interest. 
It was the short sword with which Wata- 
NABE had committed seppwku, and it rest- 
ed on the same tray of white pine from 
which the artist had taken it at the su- 
preme moment. Beside it lay the docu- 
ment written by him on the eve of the 
final act ; a simply worded and brief confes- 
sion that he had erred in the sight of the 
law, and that his transgression involved 
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the further crime of taking the life which 
he owed to his parents and which filial 
piety directed him to preserve for their 
sakes. A strangely sounding voice from 
the past must this have seemed to many 
of those who came to burn incense at the 
painter's tomb; men in whose memory the 
events of his last days are still fresh, 
though the epoch itself might be centuries 
removed from their present experiences. 
The walls of six chambers, three on either 
side of the Hombu, were completely cover- 
ed with WATANABE’S works. Of some of 
them it is difficult to speak in terms of too 
high praise. The combined delicacy and 
vigour of their execution, the excellence 





of their composition, and the marvellous 
life breathing from their lines, show that 
the anti-foreign prejudite of the Toxku- 
GAWA days inflicted few heavier losses on 
the country than the untimely death of 
such an artist. There is much in the style 
of WATANABE'S painting that recalls the 
best efforts of MARUYAMA Oxkyo. Like 
his great predecessor of the Shijo School, 
he excelled in delineating birds and fishes. 
Half a dozen paintings of this class shown 
at the Reigan Temple were of the very 
highest order. WATANABE possessed also, 
in common with Okyo, a wonderful faculty 
for depicting the folds of drapery and the 
lines of the female face. A painting by 
him representing a girl seated on the mats, 
leaning on one hand and holding a fan to 
her lips with the other, ranks with, if it 
does not surpass, the celebrated Oxyo 
now in the possession of Mr. Kuso, Count 
Matsuxkata’s elder brother. But un- 
doubtedly the most interesting part of the 
Exhibition was that which showed traces 
of WATANABE'S Western bias. Several 
pictures of this class were to be seen. 
Except in the case of studies of animals, 
as lions, tigers, horses, elephants, and so 
forth, no subjects of distinctly foreign type 
were displayed, but evidences that the 
painter had entered into the spirit of 
Occidental linear perspective and chiaro- 
scuro were apparent 
otherwise 


in many pictures 
purely Japanese. This was 
notably true of a portrait, half life size, of 
a well-known Buddhist priest, which might 
have been painted by a Western artist and 
would have done credit to any European 
brush of WATANABE’S era. It is fruitless, 
however, to attempt a description of 
works which can only be appreciated by 
sight. Many foreigners interested in the 
development of Japanese art, would doubt- 
less have seized this opportunity of 
mating the possibility of its modification 
by Western methods had the exhibition 
been thrown open to the general public, 
but as admission was by invitation only, 
and no advertisements were published, 
the attendance was small. WATANABE 
solved the first portion of the problem 
which the Art School at Uyeno is now 
trying to work out, the problem of pre- 
serving the characteristics of Japanese 
paintings while adopting the technical 





URBAN 


methods of the West. A permanent 
memento of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
remarkable artist’s death now stands in 
the grounds of the Reigan Temple. It is 
a massive tomb-stone erected to WATA- 
NABE'’S memory by Mr. Suzuk! MOHEI, 
bearing the pithy and singular epitaph 
“ Fuchu fuko no Watanabe Noboru’ (dis- 
loyal, unfilial WATANABE NoBorvu). This 
brief notice tells us the story of WATA- 
NABE’S fate: disloyal because he incurred 
the displeasure of his rulers; unfilial be- 
cause he took the life which he owed to 
his parents. 
parade these attributes before the eyes of 
posterity, as though defying men's moral 
judgment to detract from the painter's 
artistic merit. 


A bold conception, truly, to 








FUDAISM IN ENGLAND. 
aa ge 

JEWISH periodical gives an extreme- 

ly interesting account of Judaism in 
England, in connection with the election of 
a successor to the Chief Rabbi, the late Dr. 
NATHAN ADLER. The stream of Hebrew 
(or rather Jewish) migration appears to 
have flowed into Europe mainly through 
two channels. There was the North Afri- 
can route and the South European or 
Mediterranean route, and the colonies 
shed in every country along the line of 
march attested its course. Little is known 
of the English Jews of EDWARD 1. 
cept the piteous story of their departure, 
an exodus in which, as far as “spoil’” 
went, they played the part of the Egyp- 
tians. After that there were practically 
no Jews in England up to the time of 
CROMWELL, who did not deny them the 
privilege of settling, and since then they 
have acquired all the rights of British citi- 





ex- 


zeuship. But these centuries of absence 
had domesticated them in their Continental 
abodes, and the conditions of Judaism in 
the Protector’s day may fairly be called 
modern. The chief feature of those con- 
ditions was the division of the people into 
two camps or “nations.” The deposits 
of the human tide from the East had strati- 
fied around two centres ; one nucleus had 





been formed in the south of Russia, Poland 
and Germany; another Jewish mass had 
acclimatised itselfin the Iberian Peninsula, 
and had sent out offshoots in the wake of 
the Spanish flag, notably to the Low Coun- 


ties, where ALVA once ruled. The geo- 
graphy of the Neo-Hebrew was not very 
scientific, and it identified the former area, 
more or less exactly, with the heritage of 
ASHKENAZ, one of JAPHET’S grandsons, 
while it assumed that the latter was the 
SEPHARAD mentioned by the prophet OBA- 
DIAH, and by him alone of Biblical writers. 
Hence the Jews of the one part spoke of 
themselves as Ashkenazim, while their 
brethren of the other were known as 
Sephardim. These names corresponded 
to momentous practical distinctions. A 
historical phenomenon had happened, for 
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an analogy to which we must go back to 
the bi-section of the Hellenic world by 
Ionians and Dorians. The same race had 
started from the same aboriginal seat to 
find new homes in distant lands ; journey- 
ing through different paths, the two swarms 
had acquired different customs and laws, 
a different ritual though not a different re- 
ligion, a different pronunciation of the 
mother tongue, a different tone of mind 
and a different physiognomy—in short, al- 
most every element of a different “cult” 
rather than a different “connection.” But, 
like was knit to like by an undying bro- 
therhood in face of the rest of the world. 
Such was the internal economy of Jewry 
in the Middle Ages, and such it remains 
at- present; and in England at this mo- 
ment, as in other countries, the Jew groups 
himself according to the route he or his 
ancestors took on their way hither, and 
reads his prayer-book and goes to his 
synagogue and pronounces his Hebrew 
according as he is a “German” or a 
“Spanish” (or “ Portuguese”) Jew. A 
dream of legendary aristocracy still oc- 
casionally flatters the vanity of the lat- 
ter; it is probably a reminiscence of the 
medizval brilliancy and prosperity of those 
whom their most illustrious modern repre- 
sentative has described (in “ Tancred”) 
as “the happier Sephardim, the Hebrews 
who have never quitted the sunny regions 
that are laved by the Midland Ocean.” 
One mark, however, of a superior caste 
they undoubtedly do possess in England, 
that is their comparative fewness. They 
are overwhelmingly surpassed in numbers 
and appareil by the sister organisation. 
Their ancient fane in Bevis Marks, a 
worthy cradle of English Judaism, attests 
early and long attachment to their new 
country. But this Queen of Synagogues 
has not sent forth many daughters; 
one in another part of London, one in 
Manchester, and one in Ramsgate make 
up her spiritual family. Yet she is the 
iastical home of much that is most 
considerable in Anglo-Judaism, and of 
many that are most honoured in England 
and by the Jews. The Sephardim have 
many excellent institutions distinctively 
their own, but freely take part also as 
in good works in 
They lately elected a spiri- 





eccl 





individuals all the 
community. 
tual chief whom they call traditionally 
Haham (or Sage), and are not therefore 
corporately concerned in the burning 
Jewish question of the moment. The 
other organisation, that of the “German” 
Jews, includes practically all other Hebrew 
congregations (with one notable excep- 
tion) in the British Empire. Its political 
constitution, so to say, resembles that of a 
loose confederacy, with the government 
at the capital highly developed, while the 
outlying parts are united to the centre 
chiefly by bonds of affection and senti- 
ment. The supreme spiritual authority 
resides in a Chief Rabbi, and it is around 


the Jewish primacy, vacant by the death 
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fof Dr. ADLER, that controvers 
furiously at the present. Until the forma- 
tion of the United Synagogue by Act of 
Parliament in 1870, each congregation of 
Hebrews, if it did not always dwell under 
its own tent, did as seemed good in its 
own eyes in local matters of ritual, cere- 
monial, or internal arrangements gene- 
rally. The members might and often did 
resort to the Chief Rabbi in London for 
his help or his advice in the interests of 





their body, or for his decision in questions 
of orthodoxy or even of conscience. But 
their appeal was purely voluntary, and if 
they were not satisfied with his decision 
they might secede from his authority, 
though, as a matter of fact, except in one 
memorable instance, no schism ever took 
place. Indeed, it was one of the chiefest 
of the many distinctions of the late Chief 
Rabbi that he preserved and consolidated 
But 
for a long time he was the sole visible 
link between the isolated settlements of 
Jews, and in many cases if a provincial 
congregation which nominally owned his 
sway registered their allegiance by con- 
tributing to the fund which supplied his 
salary, it was as much as they did. There 


Jewish unity within his jurisdiction. 


was no central lay body in London whose 
supremacy in secular Jewish matters was 
generally There the 
great Synagogue in Aldgate—the Cathe- 
dral Synagogue of the See—which by rea- 
son of its long history, its wealth, and its 
importance, was an imposing figure in the 
eyes of all British Jews; but this served asa 
model rather then as a mother to the re- 
It did, 
indeed, invite representatives from these 
to take part in the election of a Chief 
Rabbi, but this was an act of grace, and 
not an admission of responsibility. Con- 
gregations had sprung up all over the 
country, especially in the chief centres of 
population in England and Wales. The 
Board of Deputies, a body representative 


recognised. was 


moter and less opulent groups. 


of individual communiti 





sat,Sand still 
sits, in London to look after specially 
Jewish interests of the political sort. The 
Anglo-Jewish Association, the English 
branch of the Alliance Universelle Israelite, 
which has its head quarters in Paris, 
takes the world for its province, and exerts 
its great influence on the people and 
government of Great Britain in the cause 
of Jewish progress, and especially of 
Jewish education and liberty, in whatever 
countries these privileges are still denied 
to them through the backward condition 
of their kinsmen or their masters. It has 
many branches. The Jews’ College is the 
chief training school for Jewish ministers 
(and will in the future turn out even 
|Rabbis—a grade in the hierarchy very 
seldom met with in England except in the 
| person of the Chief, and created at present 
lonly by the diploma of Continental Rab- 
binical academies), and is rapidly re- 
|placing the old type of incumbent, who 
seldom had any secular learning, by 
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is raging 





gentlemen with University degrees, in 
every English-speaking quarter of the 
globe. The Jewish Board of Guardians, 
which voluntarily relieves the municipal 
officials of the burden of the Jewish poor, 
and copes especially with the notorious 
“East End” of London, is the envy of 
the social reformer and of all who have to 
face practically the problems of pau- 
perism, as its neighbour the Jews’ Free 
School is the envy of the primary educe- 
tionalist. These are but one or two of 
the innumerable philanthropic institutions 
—industrial, charitable, social, literary, 
religious—which enrich the communal life, 
while three newspapers contemplate the 
universe once a week from an exclusively 
Jewish point of view. It was inevitable 
that the growing tendency to solidarity 
should find a corresponding expression in 
ecclesiastical terms. Thus in 1870 was 
incorporated the United Synagogue—in 
its essence a federation of the London 
congregations (who still, of course, re- 
tained a large measure of local self- 
government), with power to affiliate other 
congregations, and with provisions for 
céoperation with other constituent bodies 
on the occasion of the appointment of a 
new spiritual chief. A Council, of which 
Lord ROTHSCHILD is president, governs 
the affairs of the United Synagogue, and 
has been a conspicuous success. From 
the moment of its foundation it has taken 
the most prominent place in the eyes of 
all British Ashkenazim, and has supplied 
the want so long felt by their provin- 
cial congregations, who, without formal 
recognise 
These are now 


adhesion, willingly its 
ponderating influence. 
organised much after the pattern of their 
kindred in the capital; the unit of ortho- 
doxy comprises a Synagogue, a school for 
sectarian teaching, and an official to 
celebrate the services. In small congrega- 
tions this oficial is generally licensed (after 
examination by a Board in London) to 
kill cattle in the prescribed Jewish fashion, 
a matter of immense practical importance 
to those whose daily supply of animal 
food, with the exception of fish, depends 
on his presence. In larger bodies the 
same elements are present, developed and 
reinforced with the usual fringe of “ socie- 
’ according to their resources, and 


pre- 


lies,’ 
generally adorned by the presence of a 
Minister, preacher, and teacher, the whole 
being under the supervision and inspection 
of the Chief Rabbi, who formally ‘passes ” 
the personnel. Such is a rough outline of 
the domain of ‘‘ orthodox” British Judaism, 
divided unequally between Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim. But there is yet a smaller 
body of English Jews, whose wealth, 
veight, and culture is out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers, and who have 
peculiarly to be reckoned with at the pre- 
sent moment. These are the so-called 
“Reformers,” who number but two or 
three congregations, the parent body in 
Berkeley-street, London, and its off-shoots 
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in Manchester and Bradford, and they are 
schismatics, whose secession is the only 
one which has ever rent the Anglo-Jewish 
body. It took place about 1850, and 
derived its strength from some of the best 
blood in both the historic sections of the 
Jews. It religious head was, and is, the 
Rev. D. W. Marks, Professor of Hebrew 
in University College, London, and its 
object was, in the language of its adher- 
ents, “to spiritualise the religion.’’ It 
undoubtedly marked a revolt against the 
yoke of the Ceremonial Law, though whe- 
ther the movement preached the gospel of 
a purer moralty is a point still debated 
amongst the Jews. At any rate, it worked 
itself out practically in the adoption of a 
simplified ritual, including the partial use 
of the vernacular in, and the introduction 
of music into, public worship, and the 
formal abolition of the ‘Second Day,” 
this Jast institution being a survival from 
the early days of the Captivity, when the 
exiles ata distance from Palestine, being 
uncertain, owing to the difficulty of com- 
munication, whether they were celebrating 
the Holy Days of the Calendar on the 
exact dates at which they were observed 
at Jerusalem, decreed in their zeal a doub- 
ling of all feasts (though not of fasts) in 
order to make sure, thus withdrawing the 
faithful still more from their daily avoca- 
tions. With regard to these cardinal 
innovations the public opinion of the 
community has decidedly followed in the 
wake of the first, and is, perhaps, ripening 
in the spirit of the other two. But at the 
moment of the new departure the seceders 
were regarded with horror, Excommuni- 
cation was hurled at the new body. Yet 
they have steadily thriven, and have in- 
dividually and collectively adorned the 
community with many noble undertakings. 
They have not abated a tittle of their as- 
pirations, but the old feud has quite died 
out, and the parties to it, or their descen- 
dants, labour harmoniously together for 
the common good. This being the normal 
state of things in the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity, the largest section of it 
confronted a few months ago with the 
question of filling the vacancy caused by 


was 


the death of Dr. ADLER. As to the 
man there is no dispute. There is only 
one possibility. Rabbi Dr. HERMANN 


ADLER (who is practically an English 
Jew) is marked out as his father’s succes- 
sor by many titles, of which the chief are 
that he has for many years been the pastor 
of an important London congregation, and 
that for some time past as Delegate Chief 
Rabbi he has performed all the duties of 
the post. His ultimate election is certain. 
But what is agitating the mind of the com- 
munity is the question as to the conditions 
of the appointment—what stipulations 
shall the community make with 





itask for? For there is a very different 
spirit abroad among the people now from 
that which animated the last electors of a 
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Head? What reforms or concessions shall | 
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Chief Rabbi. Five decades of education 
and political equality have borne fruit, and 
many even of the orthodox have come to 
see that not every rite and ceremony of 
the synagogue is of the essence of true 
religion. Yet, in the mass, there are 
infinite differences as to details, and a 
thousand under-currents of ‘controversy— 
which were not allowed to disturb the 
declining years of the late Chief Rabbi— 
are hastening to swell the rising stream of 
change. Perhaps, on the whole, the con- 
test which is raging around the proposal 
to institute a Board (of laymen or clerics, 
or both) to advise, or, it may be, control, 
the Rabbinate fairly represents the two 
main lines of opposing tendency, and is a 
convenient rallying point for a trial of 
strength between minor but cognate rival- 
ries. The ultra-orthodox will have nothing 
but the Rabbinate pure and simple, the 
Rabbinate as a dictatorship. The more 
“liberal”? minded Jews would put some of 
its present power intocommission. Others 
think the moment favourable for reunion 
with the “Reformers,” so that the new 
Rabbi may rule over an undivided domi- 
but it is certain that 
schemes of general reconstruction these 
might entertain, they will not give up any 
thing of their independence. 


nion; whatever 











LAND HELD BY FOREIGNERS. 


‘Yo ve Epitor or tne “Japan Maru.” 

Sir,—In your issue of the 17th inst. you state, 
under the caption Land held by foreigners in the 
Settlemenis, he fact, as we understand it, is 
very simple. ‘The Jap Government, having 
granted one lease of a piece of land, in perpetuity, 
ticular foreigner, declines to re-issue the 
1 the name of another foreigner, for the 
obvious reason that by doing so it would take 
upon itseli the responsibility of guaranteeing the 
cotrectness of all previous’ transactions in respect 
of the land. If Jones, having become lessee in 
perpetuity of a lot, subsequently transfers it to 
Brown, Brown to Robinson, and Robinson to 
Atkins, then if the Government issued a new 
lease in Atkins’ name, it would at once become 
answerable for the legality of the transfers by 
Jones to Brown, by Brown to Robinson and by 
Robinson to Atkins, Such a proceeding on the 
part of the Japanese Auhorities would be decidedly 
confiding. The absurdity of expecting it must be 
evident to the most superficial thinker.” 

Doubtless you will be sorry to hear that so far 
as Kobe is concerned, and your remarks were 
intended to apply to this Settlement, your infor- 
mation is most decidedly at fault. It has been 
the invariable custom of the Government to grant 
on application, and. salisfactory proof of the 
applicant’s title, new leases of lands in the 
deitlement of Kobe, and the practice has proved 
satisfactory both to the Authorities, who re- 
ceive a substantial fee on the issue of each title- 
deed, and to the land renter, who thus avoids 
a multiplicity of documents, A similar proceed- 
ing obtains both in Osaka and Nagasaki, and 
from the care exercised by the Local Authorities 
before sanctioning the issue of a new deed the 
danger you appeat to apprehend has not yet be- 
come apparent. In granting new title deeds the 
Japanese Authorities may, as you remark, have 
been “decidedly confiding "—although my own 
experience in this particular connection has as: 
ed me that great care is exercised—but really it is 
difficult to realize, under the circumstances, the 
“absurdity ” you altribute to a procedure that has 
existed for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The paragraph you quote from the Totyo 
Koron, which forms basis of your remarks, is 
certainly very mysterious, but perhaps it has its 
origin in an innovation attempted here recently b; 
Mr. Hayashi, our present Chiji, ‘The title-deeds 













































of lands in the Settlement were made out origin- 
ally in the English language by the Japanese Autho- 
rities, and with a single exception that happened 
ten years since, all new deeds have been so issued, 
Mr. Hayashi signing one of them himself in Feb” 
ruary of the present year. A conple of months 
ago application was made for a new title deed of 
some settlement property, and it. was actually 
issued, Lu the applicant declined to accept it, 
because the document was in Napanee with a 
translation in English attached. What Mr. Haya 
shi's object could be is not immediately ap- 
parent, but doubiless he would not have songht 
to alter the existing procedure without adequate 
cause; whether the land renter would have bene 
filed by the change that gentleman was not in- 
clined to hazard. 
Yours, &c., 


Kobe, roth November, 1890. 
[We are well aware that new title-deeds have been granted in 
many cases, as J.C explains, But that does not effect the 
argument «vlvanced by us, and, as a matter of fact, our infor- 
sation Is that the practice has been discontinued —E) 
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THE MESSAGE OF UNITARIANISM 
TO FAPAN. 
——+ 

The following farewell address was given by 
Rev. ARTHUR May Kwarp at the Unitarian Hall, 
in Tokyo, November 23rd, 1890 :— 

Past the foot of the hill on which stands my 
home in Massachusetts, there runs a road, in the 
history of which there is an interesting fact, which 
I shall take as the starting point of my remarks 
to-day. 

Some two hundred years ago,” says the chro- 
icler, commissioners were appointed by the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay to lay out a road ten 
miles west of Boston into what was then the wild- 
erness of Newton, now one of the most beautiful 
suburbs of the metropolis. ‘The work cost, as such 
works do now, more time and money than was 
expected, and ‘the commissioners felt obliged to 
explain the facts to the legislature, but they trium- 
phantly added, that though it had been an expen- 
sive task, yet the Colony was to be congratulated 
on the successful completion of the work, as there 
never would b of atoad any further in this 
direction.” Ten miles west of the Atlantic shore 
was then the utmost limit of imagination for 
western emigration, 

Now mount some eminence and see how far the 
great sweep of travel of thought, of settlement, of all 
that makes up civilization has extended. The ten 
miles have become hundieds and thousands. Wil 
derness after wilderness has been successfully track- 
ed. Valley after valley as been exalted. Hills 
that were difficult of access have been laid low. 
Niagara’s terrific flood has been safely spanned. 
Deserts have been made passable and converted 
to fertility. The Rocky Mountains, thick-ribbed 
with the strength of ancient forces, have been sur- 
mounted, Faith and persistent courageous labour 
have literally removed them to prepare the way 
for the swift onflowing of the new life. And to- 
day the free soul of man looks out upon the broad 
Pacific Sea, emblem of the Infinite still beyond, 
and a highway also over whose free and vast 
expanse the nations and races and religions of the 
oldest world and the newest are sailing into 
neighbourhood and into conditions of mutual re- 
gard, frate nity, cSoperation, prosperity, progress, 
peace. 

Now during all that period of two hundred years, 
while this tremendous movement of national life 
was going on, while the vast continent of America 
was being shaped and fitted by human hands, 
while all the multiplying resources and appliances 
of modern civilization were being brought to bear 
upon the destinies of a great nation, while the old 
world of Enrope was pouring her surplus millions 
into the new, and the great industrial army was 
marching westward; while all this_ mighty flux 
and ferment was going on, what was Japan doing ? 
It is scarcely possible in these days of nervous 
strain to conceive of the profound peace in which 
she was living. A peace so profound as to border 
upon stagnati Indeed, it is the surpassing 
wonder of her history, that her isolation and peace 
prolonged for two and a half centuries did not 
produce actual stagnation and death. But no; 
instead of dying the slow death of inanition, 
Japan was living in many respects a wonderfully 
Sweet life, devoted to the cultivation. of some 
of the chief elements of civilization, devoted to 
the art of refinement, to the promotion of sim- 
plicity, and to the study of beauty. While 
America was going through her toilsome experi- 
ence, doing the coarse and hard work of clearing 
a path for future generations, aye even when she 
was struggling for very existence against internal 
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and external foes—Japan in her isolation was learn- 

ing ‘sobriety, calmuess, poise, simplicity. Here 
Buddhist quietism in religion reigned supreme. 
The Confucian philosophy played its part to add 
to the serenity of the Japaiese mind, while 
everywhere the wonder ful loveliness of naline ap- 
pealed to eye and heart, weaving its spell upon 
the thought, and adding its refining and wan. 
quillizing influences to the simplicity and beauty 
of the world of human life, The result was 
the unique civilization which here sprang up 
to be the wonder of the modern world, testifying 
tothe inherent strength, beauty, and dignity of 
human nature, to an innate force of character in 
the Japanese able to withstand the deadly in 
fluence of isolation, and affording, let me add, to 
the theological woild a direct’ and striking con- 
tradiction to the theory of human depravity, 
which forms the basis of the popular religions 
teaching of the West. Japan has conclusively 
proved what man can do alone without the help 
of any theological scheme of salvation whatever. 

Now while this life was being led here so sweet 
and idylic in many respects, and while it grew in 
refinement, simplicity and love of beauty through 
more than two centuries of iselation, there was 
growing up on the eastérn coast of America in 
New England (whence the great westward move- 
ment I have desctibed had its starting poim)— 
there was growing up and strengthening a pecu- 
liar type of human character strangely similar in 
many respects yet presenting as many points of 
striking difference; there was being produced the 
marvellous combination of sweetness and strength, 
simplicity and worldly wisdom, love of beauty and 
vigorous devotion to moral reform represented by 
the three great names of Channing, Emerson, and 
Theodore Parker. Inheriting the imgged man- 
hood of their Puritan ancestry; growing up in the 
atmosphere of the sternest Puritan morality, and 
showing in the very fibre of their nature the 
fervent patriotism and devoted tesistance to all 
oppression and wrong which enabled our Ameri 
can forefathers to assert their independence, and 
to subdue to their purposes the vast wildernesses 
of a whole continent, they passed their early lives 
in the idyllic quiet and beauty of those peaceful 
New England homes, whence the more adven- 
turous spirits had gone out to people the great 
West and to develop its wonderful resources. 
These New England homes, which still may be 
found in (hat now comparatively restful part of 
America, were the nurseries of many of the virtues 
which characterize the Japanese mind, and in their 
seclusion, in the midst ofa nature whose sweetness 
and beauty in the milder months were only em- 
phasized by the harsh and forbidding climate of 
the New England winter, these three men grew 
to manhood, endowed with a passionate sense of 
the beauty which su:rounded them, accustomed 
to a charming simplicity of life and ways, in 
ured to the strictest economy, and taught the 
most winning courtesy and gentleness of man- 
ners. Theirs was thus a refinement of thought, 
theirs a simplicity of life, theiis a keen per: 
ception of the beauty of nature, theirs such a 
restful sense of faith in nature's God, that, made 
thus closely alin to all that is gentle and tefined 
in the Japanese temperament, the type of religion 
which they represent has peculiar claims upon the 
attention and upon the reverence of the Japanese 
people to-day. 

In Channing's serenity the Japanese may find 
all the charm’ of Buddhistic “quietism. If ever 
there was a peaceful soul it was his, If ever there 
was a voice that spoke peace to others’ souls, it 
was his. And through lim rest came to thousands 
upon thousands of perplexed and weary hearts 
throughout the length aud breadth of America. 
Many are still living who have been in personal 
contact with him, under the spell of his severe 
presence. And you may know them to-day by 
the serenity of their own faces and by the purity 
of their own lives. 

Iu Emerson there wasa simplicity of life and 
thought and expression, and so evenly balanced 
a judgment of men and things, so calm and con- 
vincing # philosophy, that had he lived here in 
Japan, he would have won the heart and the mind 
of every Confucian in the land. While in the 
superb patriotism of Theodore Parker, which fought 
for a time almost single-+handed against an evil 
which he saw was sapping his country’s life, ins 
spiring in him a spirit of self-devotion never sur- 
passed by any samurai, there is that which appeals 
lo every patriotic heart, and that means to every 
heait in this great empire. 

Surely, between the religion which these men 
represent and the real religion of the Japa- 
nese mind and heart there ought to be the 
closest. brotherhood and sympathy, and it is 
as surely no mere chance, which in this great 
westward movement [have described, has 
Drought their celigion to Japan, Whatever may 
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be the case with Unitarianism as interpreted by 
the popular thought of the West, the Unitarianism 
which ts by many considered only a modified Or 
thodoxy, there is no questio: that the religion 
taught by these three great souls, or rather the 
religion which las grown out of their thought, must 
find a foot-hold and an abiding resting place 
among so congenial a people as this. For it comes 
hot asa foreign importation. In its simplicity, in 
its naturalness, in its broad humanities, it belongs 
to no special land or nation; it finds a home 
wherever a ratiotfal habit of mind, wherever s 
plicity of life, naturalness of thought and the spirit 
of patriotism and self-respect are themselves at 
home and are cherished. Channing comes here 
as no stianger. He straightway finds himself 
among friends, for he appeals directly to those 
natural instincts of the heart which have bere 
found so unique a development. 


Emerson comes here as no stranger or foreigner ; 
no one who knew lim or whoreads his thoughts could 
ever dream of Ralph Waldo Emerson coming to a 
foreign land in a spirit of assumption to make or 
to count converts. He would find everywhere, and 
especially here, hands outstretched in welcome as 
to one instantly recognized Lo be in sympathy with 
all who in any way ot under any form of religion 
are uying to live a simple, natural, sincere religi- 
ous life, The Japanese of to-day, T think it is co 
ceded, if they’ are to have any Christianity, want 
a simple Cluistianity freed from the complicated 
unnatural and often superstitious doctrines and 
forms which have so manifestly grown up around 
and obscured its original natural and beautiful 
simplicity, There is perhaps no man, no writer, no 
thinker moulding the throught and the life of the 
present age who has illustrated so clearly in his 
own personality, in the calm faith and absolute 
seicnity of his poise, and in the simplicity of his 
ways, how thoronghly simple and natural a thing 
teal Christianity is, and therefore how entirely 
possible itis for everyone to dispense with those 
superstitions which sill hamper the teligions life 
aud perplex the religious thought of the West. 
Surely Trepeat, Emerson could not by any possi- 
bility be looked upon here in Japan as a stranger 
ov asa foreigner, In the life that is lived here, in 
many tespects, though by no means in all, he 
would recognize much that approaches his ideal, 
and he would find himself at home and among 
friends. 

And so too would it surely be with Theodore 
Parker, The tian who, though he could be and 
was ever when occasion required, as bold as a lion, 
was as gentle and winning and courteous as the 
sweetest child that ever browned under the Japa- 
nese sun. Read his works and you will see that 
the very foundation of his religion’ and his life was 
lis passionate love of the wonderful and beautiful 
nature which to him, in spite of its sterner and 
move terrible and even cruel aspects, carried ever 
the conviction of the abounding love and good- 
ness of God. And were he to come to Japan to-day 
he could never say to its nature loving people, 
“Put aside that which you have so eamestly 
reverenced in the past, and accept instead the 
religion which I bring’ you from afar.” Rather 
would he say, “Here in this very love of nature 
you have already the foundation of the true rel 
gion, yea the foundation of that simple nature 
religion of him who when _he was asked by the 
people to tell them about God, pointed not to any 
miracle, not to any jugglery with nature, not to any 
break or interference in nature’s laws, but to the 
wonderful because ever steadfast and sure working 
of those laws.” Consider the lilies of the field.” 
“Behold the fowls of the air.” “ See the seed scat- 
tered on the ground.” ‘See the corn ripe for the 
harvest? Look at these things, Parker would say. 
See the beauty and loveliness of them. Cherish the 
thoughtof that beauty and loveliness, aye even when 
nature seems most harsh and cruel to you, and 
fiom ont your love of nature there will’ come to 
you the conviction of the love of God, It is this 
that ‘Theodore Parker would speak to the Japanese 
as he spoke to the heart of America, and there 
awoke a sense of God in so many an earnest soul 
well nigh buroed away by the fires of the unnatural 
and cruel faith in which they had been reared, 
So none of these men could possibly have come 
here as strangers or to proclaim au alien faith. 
‘They would come to build on all which they could 
find of the good and beautiful and true in outwar 
nature and in human nature, and greatly would 
they rejoice at the breadth and beauty of the 
foundation already established. 

But they would not come here at all unless they 
felt that they had something also to give, some 
thing to contribute to your life and thought, to 
build it up into a highee strength and beauty. 
Nor does the religion which now points to them as 
its most honoured teachers and exemplars, come 
here to Japan without some reason for coming, with- 
out some definite and helpful message of its own 
























































to bring, without something to add to what you 
already have of religion, of character, and of infe. 

And to what this is, we may find what may se: ve 
as acertain clue and vivid ilusteation, by recur- 
ting again to the unique feature of your own 
history. That long isolation of yours while the 
rest of the world was engaged ina fierce strug 
gle for existence, enabled you to grow in 
gentleness, in refinement, in courtesy, in. kindli- 
tess of disposition, and in the spirit of neigh- 
bourly helpfulness. But it also had its marked 
disadvantage, and deprived you of many an op- 
portunity for growth in other directions. As was 
the case with the ancient nation of the Greeks, 
whom you greatly resemble, the exclusive cultiva- 
lion of the atts of refinement inevitably sapped 
your strength and impaired your stability of 
Character. Again cut off as you were from the 
rest of the world it was also inevitable that you 
would lose in great_ measure that sense of human 
brotherhood without which no man can feel, or can 
put forth his own real strength to-day. You were 
and are kind and helpful to your inmediate neiggh- 
Dours to those of your own family, clan, or bin, 
but you do not yet feel the thrill which comes from 
the conviction that the whole world of humanity is 
one great brotherhood. You are patriotic, none 
more so, but you have not yet grasped the great 
truth that the nations of the earth’are to-day mem- 
bers one of another ; that the good of each depends 
upon the prosperity of all; that no nation can live 


























to itself alone, or can ‘possibly dominate, the 
rest. Their interests are mutual; their life is 
one. Japan needs the strength which comes 


from belief in the unity of man, im the great Wath 
of human brotherhood. 

‘Then, too, in your isolation and because of the 
cramping of your sympathies, there seems to 
have come to you in the midst of the loveliness Ly 
which you are surrounded, and the refinements by 
which you have adormed your life, a paralyzing 
indisposition to look beyond yourselves or your 
nation to something higher than yourselves, bigher 
than your nation, to the source from which you 
and your nation have sprung, and from which came 
all the loveliness and beauly as well as all the 
wonder and terror of the universe and all the love 
of your own hearth, By your long isolation, in a 
word, with all that you gained you lost or seriously 
impaired strength and stability of character, the 
sense of human brotherhood and the thought of 
dependence on God, three things without which wo 
uation can hold its place in the modern world of 
thought and life, 

Now for one I know of no teachers or leaders 
who can so well supply these needs, who can bring 
you to-day such an influx of genuine manly 
Strength —and stability of character, such a sense 
of the grandeur of human brothethood, such a 
spirit of true patriotism or such a conviction of the 
reality of God as the three who would here find 
themselves so much at home and so thoroughly 
among friends. 


For was not only your gentleness 
disposition, your courtesy of manner and your 
refinement of life, but also a tugged and in- 
domitable stength, a magnificent stability of cha- 
racter and purpose, which combined with theic 
simplicity of life and thought enabled them to. be- 
come the leaders of the life and thonght «f all 
America, ‘Theirs too was uot only an ardent love 
of their own country, but an abounding love fo: 
mankind, so that now they belong to no one nation, 
to no one people. They are the would’s own. 

And theirs above all, with all their conviction of 
the grandeur of their own human uature, theirs 
wasa sweet and tender humility, born of a sense 
of dependence upon God—upon the “ power, not 
themselves, which makes for righteousness.” 

And it was because of this conviction of God, 
the conviction that they were not alone in the 
world, but that the strength of God was in the 
right, in the principle, in the cause for which they 
fought, that their own strength never faltered, that 
their love for man never failed, and that the peace 
of God was in their hearts and showed itself in 
their lives. Their crowning gift to you, and would 
that you had it to-day, would be their conviction 
of the reality of God. 

And_as I now look back over the time daring 
which it has been my privilege to come to you as 
the messenger of that religion, or of that which is 
the outcome and legitimate descendant of their 
thonghts, and as I stand here at the paiting of our 
ways to speak the word of farewell, my own utmost 
longing and hope for the Japan which has been 
so kind to me, and where I have found so congenial 
ahome, is the liope that God may indeed be with 
you as He was with then; that there may come to 
you the greatest and most helpful of all the things 
which your life is now lacking; that there may 
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come to you the conviction of the teality of God 
in your daily life and thought, 
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And fecling that this is indeed your greatest 
need, you may perhaps see why it is that in 
bidding you farewell I shall not use your Japa 
nese sayonura, but rather the strong Anglo Saxon 
word Good bye. “Sayonara” is indeed a softly 
flowing, tender, and gentle word. Literally 
translated “if it be so,” which T take to mean 
simply ‘if we must part, why then we must,” it is 
a word strangely expressive of the tenderness, the 
patience, the refinement of the Japanese character. 
Those of you who know me will believe therefore 
that it is in no spirit of depreciation of these charac- 
teristics, but rather with heartiest_ admiration for 
and sympathy with them, that my last word to you 
isnot sayonara, but that stionger word which exactly 
expresses my conviction of your greatest need, and 
my hope that in the thought of God, in the coming 
day of a high and noble Theism, you wili find the 
source of all true progress, of all (rue strength, of 
all true greatness and courtesy. There is no better 
wish nor hope to which I can give expression, than 
that which is contained in the simple words " Good- 
bye, may God be with you.” 
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San Francisco, November tst. 


The State elections come off on Tuesday, and 
the canvass waxes fast and furious. The party 
which is beaten in the off years usually consoles 
itself with the assertion that party feeling is not 
roused oftener than once in four years, But, in 
fact, these intermediary elections do reflect the 
drift of political opinion, and foreshadow results 
for the future. . 

Public attention is chiefly drawn this year to 
New York, and to the central grain States. It 
transpires that Porter’s Census gave New York 
some 200,000 less population than it really 
contains, As New York is a Democratic stro 
hold, a reason for the miscount can easily be 
imagined. Nothing in Mr. Porter’s past record 
forbids the suspicion that he tampered with the 
returns from that city in order to reduce its Con- 
gressional representation for the benefit of the 
Republicans whom he serves. But tricks of this 
kind invariably cat both ways. Mr, Porter’s little 
dodge bas had the effect of strengthening the 
Democracy in New York, and of making it reason- 
ably sure for the Democratic candidate in 1892. 

In such intetior States as Kansas, the Me- 
Kinley Tariff Billis telling against the Republicans. 
Hard:headed farmers are not deluded by the 
provisions which levy protective duties on agricul- 
tural produce which we do not import; but they 
see quite distinctly that they have more to pay for 
their clothing and their farm utensils, in conse- 
quence of the advance in prices which has followed 
the passage of the Tariff Bill, As usual in these 
States, the prevailing discontent has taken shape 
in the organization of a Farmer's Alliance, which 
has formed a fusion with the Democrats, Simul- 
taneously, the U.S. Supreme Court Judges, sitting 
in Circuit, have decided that the Wilson Act of 
last session empowering State legislatures to pro- 
hibit the sale of liquors under the police power of 
the State, does not resurrect the existing constitu- 
tions and laws which had been pronounced un- 
constitutional—that the Act merely authorizes the 
legislatures to go on and pass new prohibitory 
statutes or constitutional amendments. ‘This blow 
to the prohibition movement will weaken its parti- 
sans and strengthen its opponents. It will cost 
the Republicans some votes. 

In the southern States, the Democrats are con- 
fident not ouly of recapturing, at the polls, the 
seats which the Republicans awarded to contesting 
members at last session, but of replacing a num- 
ber of Republican members, over whose seats there 
was no dispute, with Democrats. In this way it is 
reckoned that there will be a clear Democratic ma- 
jority of ten or twelvein thenext Congress. Thepros- 
pect has provoked Major McKinley and Speaker 
Reed to announce the passage of the Force Bill at 
the next session of Congress, in spite of the warn- 
ings of Senator Quay and his prudentfriends. It 
hardly seems likely thatsuch a device can succeed, 
The presence of federal bayonets at the Southern 
polls. is calculated to exasperate the Southern 
people to such a degree that it may destroy the 
Republican party in the South entirely. i 

In the meantime nothing is heard from the White 
House. Mr. Harrison is probably reading up the 
old English humourists for neat conceits to be put 
into his next message. Mr. Blaine has been stump 
speaking in Ohio. His speeches read as if his 
mental power was beginning to decay, When a 
statesman compares the population and wealth of 
the country in 1890 with its population and wealth 
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in 1860, and argues that the advance is due to the 
maintenance of the war tariff, there isa solution 
of continuity somewhere. The Secretary is not 
happy in his public functions, He has just had 
to apologize to the Government of France for 
quasi-public attentions paid to the Count de Patis, 
who is on a junkeiting tour through this country. 
M. Carnot very propeily observed that it was vot 
a hiendly act for our Government to. pay honou 
lo one who was a conspirator against his ow 
and who was driven into exile for fear he would 
do mischief. 

Down in New Orleans they are having exciting 
times over an outhieak of race prejudice—the 
Italians, and not the negroes, being on this oc- 
casion the victims, [1 is alleged that a branch of 
the secret society of Sicily, known as the Mafia, 
had established itself at New O:leans. Some mem. 
bers, charyed with crime, were promptly and 
roughly arrested by the police. A day or after 
wards, the Chief of Police, one Hennessey, was 
shot dead on his own door-step. 
were suspected of the murder, a wild commotion 
broke out, the Mayor summoned a special meet- 
ing of the City Council, red hot resolutions were 
passed, and nearly every Italian resident of the 
city was arrested. Up to date, no lives have been 
lost, but the fury against the poor “ Day-goes.” is 
fierce. 

Slight attention has been paid thus far to vital 
statistics in this country. “The federal authorities 
collect a few in the decennial census; and in 
some cities, such as New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco, statistics of the public health, and 
of biths, martiages and deaths, are regularly 
gathered. But we have no such regular tabular 
chronicles of the events of life as aie published 
regularly in Great Britain, France and other Euro- 
pean countries. This omission imparts peculiar 
value to the records which are now being given to 
the world by Mr. J. J. Goodwin, | From them it 
appears thal the average duration of human life is 
lotiger in this country than in Europe. In Mas. 

achuselts, the average duration of life among the 
males is 47, in Vermont 51, in New Jersey 48, in 
Virginia 47, in New York 48, in the Western States 
50 years, Women generally live longer than 
men. Dividing people according to callings, men 
who are unemployed live longer than men who are 
employed which implies that activity of brain and 
exercise of muscle are consumers of life. Of those 
who have a calling, judges, bank officers, and 
farmers live the longest, their average being 
between 64 and 65: and the shortest lived are 
telegraph operators, editors, teachers, clerks, 
printers, machinists, and musicians—among whhm 
the average of life is under 4o years, Among the 
classes which on the average live to the shady side 
of 50, are public officials, lawyers, clergymen, 
physicians, merchants, anda number of mecha- 
ties, such as carpenters, masons, tailors, black- 
smiths, coopers, and rope makers. Curious to 
state, in all. sections of the country, Jews are 
longer lived than Christians, Centenatians flourish 
among the negroes of the South, and in several 
New England villages. The supply of old women, 
black and white, who saw George Washington, 
and some of whom dandled hin on their knee is 
well known to be inexhaustible. 

It has been finally settled by the judgment, of a 
Gaurcin-Pannaylvanie tial inary later andl pro: 
bably in other States with similar codes of law, a 
man may not sell his wife. The decision was ren- 
dered in a case arising from the following facts. 
A Mrs. Marchell marched off with a man named 
Musker, who was younger than her husband, The 
latter followed the fugitives, and coming up with 
them, proposed to Musker not to make it an affair 
of pistols and coffee, but to adjust the controversy 
ona business plan. He had lived with Mrs. Mar- 
chell for many years, and knew all her good points; 
he submitted that she was worth $130 10 any man, 
The co-respondent in the case admitted that the 
lady had charms, but his two days enjoyment of 
her exclusive society had also developed some bad 
traits in her, and he thought $100 would be about 
a fair price to pay. The disputants finally com- 
promised on $115, which Musker agreed (o pay. 
Instead of doing so, however, he fled again with his 
inamorata without paying a cent. Once more the 
bereaved husband sorrowfully packed his grip 
sack, and started in pursuit, He overtook the 
quarry at Scranton, and wasting no words in 
quarrel or argument, he sued the despoiler of his 
home for 8115. He wasa sad man when the judge 
decided that no suit would lie on a contract which 
was illegal; and he was still sadder when the court 
ordered him into custody for having tried to make 
merchandise of the noblest work of God. 

Ex-President Cleveland unbosomed _himseli 
yesterday on the political situation, His views 
are so tersely expressed, and they seem to me to 
be so accurate throughout, that I append a few 
extracts :— 



















































































The judgment of our countrymen las been so trammeled and 
their perceptions so clouded by prejudice and appeals to self 
interest that Uieit apprehension ‘of the tue. province of our 
Government fis been distorted, and they have. for years been 
Ted'to believe that the conduct of public tlairs might properly 
Mninitter to their proft, not by securing general. prosperity 
fouuded on priciple, but by giving dvect advantage to certain 

Teis certainly true that in such selfish operations the in- 
terests of some of the people, must be neglected. Protest on the 
part of these has been’ stifled ‘by the most arrant deception and 
Enjolery. At lant, however, these neglected ones. are“arovsed, 
and in spite ot the clouds of misrepresentation and. delusion 
which’ surround them, they. begin’ to see. the. light. Out 
Agriculturists aud others whoee interests have been ‘isregard- 
ed, while advantages have been accorded to the favoured 
few, are not ti be much longer deceived, 1 am confident 
we ‘shall ‘Secure A mujority. in the nest’ House of. Repre- 
scnintives. —L cannot forget how lavorlonsly a reform mares 
which snust break througit selnsh interestey strongly intrencied 
3nd unserupuloisly asserted, and overcome abuses long sultered 
and arrogantly maintained,” Tbelieve all our gains must be the 
Tesult of a hard struggle syainst thece odds, {tis not. however, 
poss ble that the compicte trump of the people's cause cam be 


Toe ellective inculeation of the wholesome doctrine which 
characterizes the Democratic press, throush discussion goin; 
in every part of the country, ‘schemes, of the 
Republican. party to secure its nerpetuation in power through 
reckless enactments which stifle the result nf the people's 
suffrage, its brutal methods of legislation, and, above all, positive 
ress daily threatening our people's homes under the opera- 
Of the new and iniquitous tari law—a Law which not only 
enhances the cost of the necessories of life, but fosters the ex: 
tortions ‘of trusts and combinations—make certain the advent 
of a freer, better time, and the ascendancy of true emocrac). 

‘The Director of the Mint has issued his annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June oh. 
He states that the coinage for the pasi fiscal year 
was the largest in the history of the Mint, aggre- 
galing 112,698,071 pieces, Gold and silver bars 
were manufactured as follows: gold, $23,342,433 3 
silver, $7,045,357, total, $30,387,791. Gold bars 
were exchanyed for gold coin, free of charge, of 
the value of $16,357,677. ‘The exports of gold 
during the year exceeded imports by $4,253,047. 
Silver expor's were $8,545,455 over imports. ‘Ihe 
total amount of silver purchased during the fiscal 
year for the coinage of silver dollars was 30,912,111 
Standard ounces, costing $26,899,326. Fiom the 
close of the fiscal year to August 13th, the date the 
new Silver Act went into effect, the amount of silver 
purchased was 3,108,199 standard ounces, costing 

3,049,426. The amount of silver bullion pur- 
chased under the act to October 31st has been 
12,276,578 ounces, at a cost of $14,038,168, 

‘There was a marked improvement in the price of 
silver during the fiscal year. The Director estimates 
the stock of metallic money in the United States 
on July 1, 1890, as follows :—gold, $695,563,029 3 
silver, $463,211,919. ‘The total amount of metallic 
and paper money in circulation, exclusive of 
holdings in the Treasury on June 30, 1890, was 
$1,435,610,612, a per capita of $22.09, against 
$1,380,418,091 at the commencement of the fiscal 
year, an increase of $55,192,521. ‘The number of 
silver dollars in circulation on June 30, 1890, was 
56,278,749, against $54,457,299 at the commence- 
ment of the year, The product of gold from the 
mines of the’ United States during the calendar 
year 1889 was $32,800,000; silver, 50,000,000 fine 
ounces, the commercial value being $46,750,000, 
and the coining value $64,646,464. ‘The product 
of mines and smelters in the United States during 
the same year was: gold, 2,527,892 trey ounces; 
silver, 60,236,469 troy ounces. ‘The total purchases 
of silver for coinage into silver dollars, from 
March 1, 1878, to August 12, 1890, was 323,635,576 
standard ounces, costing $308,199,261. The net 
profit of the earnings over the expenditures of the 
Mint during the fiscal year was $9,232,929. 
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Before N. J. Hawnen, Esq., Judge-—Monpay, 
November 24th, 1890, 



















































DEGRON V. GABERETTA. 

Richard Gaberetta appeared on a judgment 
summons taken by Henry Degron for the non- 
payment of $20, the instalment for November of 
the amount for which judgment was given against 
him in the case of Degron against Gaberetta. 

Richard Gaberetta deponed in answer to the 
plaintiff that a certain sum of money which he 
had received was got in January—was before 
the judgment took place. He received the money 
from Mr. Salabelle on account of the estate of 
Joseph Ruel. ‘The money had been lent and did 
not belong to witness, but belonged to a man 
named Marino Jakoro, a Spanish subject. It was 
$1,400, which “was Tents it belonged partly to 
witness's wife and partly to Mr. Mariano, and 
he (witness) was working with it. The money 
which was used in purchasing land was his wife’s 
money. When Mr. Ruel died witness lost $100, 
having lent him money. ‘The money used in the 
purchase of land was about $600. !elonging to his 
wile, 

His Honour said he (witness) was ordered to 

















pay $20 per month. He had done so in September 
and October. Had he paid the $20 for November ? 
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Witness said he bad not. ‘The reason was Me 
Degron had asked him to Uansfer No. 500, Bluff. 
He did so and the transfer expenses were in all 
He (witness) only received $70 per mouth 
and had himself, his wife, and five chiklren to 
support, and ithe had to pay Mr. Degron $20 also 
there would be only $26 left for him to support his 
family, so that he had wot enough money to pay 
$20 for this mouth, He had never said Mr. 
Degron would not get his money ; but some people 
had probably been talking, and had told him so. 
Witness could not prevent people talking. He 
got only $70a month. ‘They had sold all his tools 
except about $25 worth, which were of very little 
use, and he could not work. He had told Mr. 
Litchfield that they were preventing him from 
working. The property was tented at $15 pet 
month. 

His 
M. 
not g 
he had to pay $24 for transfer 
therefore for November the instalment could ‘not 
be paid. — But if he was brought up again he 
would be liable to imprisonment. He would have 
to pay $20 per month, Tt washis first duty to pay 
that amount before anything else. Mr, Enslie 
made the order for that amount, and his Honour 
could not alter that. He was only to see that the 
$20 was paid monthly. ‘ 

The witness said they were neatly starving on 
$50 per month, and it was quite impossible for him 
U keep paying the $20. ‘ 

His Honour said le could make no alteration; 
he only man who could do it was Mr, Degron. 

Witness then asked Mr. Degron if he would 
accept $10 per month as it was impossible to pay 
$20; if he would accept $10 it would be paid 
regularly, but if he (witness) had to pay $20 he 
would probably be in court apain. 

Mr. Degron’ however would not agree. : 

His Honour said he could only leave it as it 
was. If Mr. Gaberetta did not pay the $20 
ser month they would have again to see what 
could be done, and to prevent further expense 
to Mr. Degron his Honowt adjourned the case till 
Monday, Becembe igth. ‘The deferdant would 
have to pay the money by that time with costs. 









Honour said there was no proof that 
Gaberetta had said Mr. Degron would 


tthe money, and as he had explained 
expenses, and 

















Torspay, November 251h, 1890. 
ASSAULT AND WOUNDING, 

Thomas Conway was brought up for tial on a 
charge of having ‘stabbed and wounded William 
Kelly, with intent to disable him, on July 29th on 
board the barque Adyssinia on the high seas, 

Ir. Litchfield prosecuted for the Crown. 

he accused said with respect to the wounding 
of Kelly he was guilty, but with regard to deing him 
greivous badily harm and to disable him he (depo. 
nent) deliberately walked over to him and stabbed 
him. ‘The man was completely at his mercy and 
was ding nothing. He was completely mesmetis- 
ed when he (deponent) presented the knife. His 
right hand fell down by his side and with his left 
hand he was grasping the ladder, and if he (de- 
ponent) had wished 10 do him grevious bodily 
harm he could have taken his heart out, for he was 
completely at his mercy. ‘Therefore he (deponent) 

did not think the charge ought to be stabbing with 

tie intent to do grievous bodily harmvand to disable, 

Mr, Litchfield sid he was prepared to accept a 
plea of guilty on the second count without going 
into the fist count. 

His Honour said the gentlemen who had been 
called asa jury would sot be required to remain, 

Mr. Litchfield, addiessing the Court, said. it 
seemed that on 29th July last, while the Abyssinia 
was on the high sens, the master was displeased 
with the state of the after deck inthe morning. 

He need not trouble his Honour with all the 

details, but the regulation was that the after deck 

was to be kept free ftom expectoration. ‘The crew 
were summoned aft, and the master asked them 
who had offended. Tt seemed that an altereation 
took place between Kelly and the prisoner, and 
afterwards a scuffle took place, in which the master 
inter fered Ly Wipping up one if not both of the men 
engaged init. ‘The two men were separated, and 
the accused challenged Kelly to have a fair fight 
on the main deck. The accused then left the after 
deck and went down, and after a few seconds 
Kelly followed him, ‘Taking the statement of the ac- 
cused it seemed that upon reaching the main deck, 
the accused seeing Kelly following him, drew his 
knife, tuned round, and met Kelly and struck 
at his face cutting him over the temple, giving him 
awound that might have been of a Very serious 
character. So far the accused had committed 
“avery serious offence, Mr. Litchfield went on to 












































say that as the accused had pleaded guilty 
to the second count, and though there” was 
a further charge against him for stabbing Bride, 


it was possible if uot probable that the ace 
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cused did not act with intent when he cut 
hint over the left hand, the wound being according 
lo medical testimony such as would. practically 
disable the aim. IE his Honour would look at the 
depositions he would take into account some of the 
circumstances Uhat occurred. The accused was 
violent, and fancied himself very much provoked. 
After those two men were wounded, and in otder 
to quiet the accused, it was very evident that 
he suffered some ill-usage. Some of the crew 
kicked and some struck him, and according to 
the accused’s account the captain struck him with 
a capstan bar, though that was denied by the 
captain. It was also evident that for some time 
the accused was imprisoned on board the ship. 
The master his evidence said, ‘I triced him 
up to tbe mizen stays for three hours until he 
got a little subdued, and afterwards put him in 
solitary confinement for a time, after which on 
promise of good behaviour he was released. After 
about two weeks, Bride, being ina very weak state, 
seemed aftaid of his being at liberty and he was 
shut up for about a month.” So the accused 
seemed to have been confined for a month ot six 
weeks. The accused had pleaded guilty, and the 
stabbing of Bride seemed to have arisen from the 
same action as that of Kelly, so with his Honours 
permission he would accept the judgment from 
him for the case, without summoning the jury. for 
Bride's case to-morrow. 

The accused said he had heard Mr. Litchfield 
make some remark about the stabbing of Bride, 
during the scuffle. With respect. to that he 
terfered when he (deponent) fell on the deck 
with Kelly, and was being attacked and kicked by 
the others.” Whether Bride tried to make himsell 
officions in the eyes of the master or to raise him- 
self in the estimation of the crew he did not know, 
but when deponent fell on the deck after wounding 
Kelly he was caught by the arm when he still had 
the knife in his hand, and tried to free himself. 
He did net know how the wound was inflicted, 
Bride was liable to receive some wound whew he 
interfered, but he (deponent) had not the slightest 
intention of wounding him, and had no idea that 
he had wounded him till he was put in irons; 
when Bride asked the master for permission to. 
kickhim. The master kept silence, and it seemed 
that silence meant consent and that the master 
meant that he could not give him permission to 
kick him (deponent) but if he did so he would 
not be punished for it, and he (Bride) did kick 
him and stuck him in the face saying, You 
cut me,” and a few other uncomplimentary 
words, Bride had said to the Court that he told 
him (deponent) to go alt, and said it was very 
foolish for hiny to use a knife on Kelly, but that 
was nota fact. Bride never addressed such words 
to him or anyone in the vessel. Deponent said it 
seemed tochim that it was a pre-arranged affair, 
for on previous occasions he had had some words 
with the captain and officers. One occasion was 
when he one day fell nearly a hundred feet from a 
foot rope which was sling in such a way that he 
could hardly hold it. ‘The deponent went on to 
say that the Nova Scotia vessels were sent out 
without good officers; the officers were simply to 
back up the captain, and if he found fault with a 

», to give him the dirty work to do, Another 
jon when he had some words was when he 
was told to splice a rope, and, receiving no particu. 
lar instructions as to how to do it, he naturally did 
it the easiest way and cut off some frayed ends, 
upon which the captain asked if he had cut off any, 
and, he answering yes, they had some words about 
wasl y the stuff. 

His Honour said he did not see what use it 
was to talk about the general management of the 
ship. He would willingly hear anything prisoner 
had to say to better his case about the assault, but 
that talle was not evidence. 

Accused said he thought the matter had been 
pre-arranged by the master to get him into some 
trouble. “When Kelly interfered between the 
captain and him Kelly put his hand de 
ponent’s collar. Deponent put up his hand to 
push him off, and the master then Uipped him up. 
Kelly told the master to let them alone, thus taking 
it out of his hands, and Bride tied to take it out af 
Kelly's hands. After cutting Kelly he was in- 
stanily attacked by a severe blow on the shoulder 
fiom the captain, and by repeated blows fiom a 
capstan bar he was kept down till they got the 
irons on him, He knew nothing about injuring 
Bride, and if he got into trouble it was his own 
fault for interfering. 

His Honour saidhe had no doubt the prisoner 
had some provocation. He would also take into 
consideration that he was put in irons, and was 
rather ill used. He did not think that imprison- 
ment here was anything so bad as solitary con- 
finement on board a ship, and under the circum. 

































































stances he would sentence accused to five months? 
mprisonment with hard labour. 
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AFFAIRS IN FAPAN. 
ope ee, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The following able and interesting articles lave 
appeared in recent issues of the Nation from the 
pen of Mr. John H. Wigmore :— 

Tokyo, May 1890. 

There is an old Japanese saying, once cuicent 
in Kyoto, “Tenka hatto, mikka batto” (Govern. 
ment laws are but three-day laws). ‘Ihe accepted 
import is, that the central Government, its officers 
and laws, constantly change, and their influence 
is Luta passing one; the tie source of social 
order lies in the customs and regulations of the 
home, the hamlet, and thecity. Whether this was 
a genuine deduction from expetience, or merely 
au adaptation of the Confucian maxim, “ By good 
morals govern and tranqullize your homes, then 
govern and tanquillize the country,” is pethaps a 
question, It is certain, however) that the focal 
political life of the Japanese people under the 
Shogunate was far mote active and important than 
one is allowed to gather from the dry annals of the 
military aristucracy which form the staple material 
of the ordinary histories, whether native or foreign. 

‘To comprehend the conditions under which 
Japan will enter upon parliamentary government, 
we must have some knowledge of the degree of 
success with which the nation rules itself in local 
affairs. ‘To convey some such information is my 
present object. It will be desitable, however, to 
glance first at the local political life which has 
been leit behind, The available materials tor us 
study are, unfortunately, not yet plentiful, [rely 
for such’ facts as 1 have obtained upon some 
translations (recently made for me) of 
local histories, upon tie manuscripts of De. D. B. 
Simmons (an able observer, recently deceased), to 
which I have had access, and upon some private 
lectures of Prof. Konakamura, reputed to be the 
most learned Japanese legal antiquarian. 

It isa matter of general knowledge that the 
administration of the country (confining ourselves 
to the last 300 years) was parcelled out, under the 
Shoguns, between themselves, the eighteen greater 
daimios, and the lesser landed nobles; and that 
the last two classes maintained # certain amount 
of legislative independence, and surrounded tn 
selves with a military body, the Samurai, for whose 
government codes of rules were formed. But 
these classes of the population (with few exceptions) 
were consumers only, not producers. In number 
they seldom, ifever, exceeded one fifteenth of the 
whole population. “Below them a great tational 
life went on, ‘Their particular regulations were 
but a small part of the usages and rules which 
secured social order, and formed the characteristic 
law of the country. 
division of the daimiates for purposes of 
istration was, in its general features, simple 
enough, Each was divided into mura (villages 
or townships), Over the mura was a nanushi 
(called shoya, in the west), The general manage- 
ment of the producing population of the da 
was placed by the lord of the soil in the hai 
an officer called kori bugyo (county superinten- 
dent), or, in the Shogun’s dominions, daskwan 
(deputy). If the district exceeded a certain size, 
the tittle was gundai (county chief). Sometimes 
a gundai supervised several daikwan. Between 
the nanushi and the datkwan was often e 
(chief)-nanushi. Below the nanushi were vai ious 
officers—the kumi -gashira (company-chiel), whose 
duties were executive, the toshiyort (elder), and 
hyakusho-dai (facmer-agent), whose offices were 
advisory. 

In appearance this arrangement was mevely 
a series of subdivisions of executive duties. | In 
fact, there began at a certain point in the scale 
a vital distinction. Above that point all power 
was received from above; below it, all came trom 
below. The daiiwan ‘and the gundai wece 
always appinted by the central authority, in 
Bakufu (Shogunate) districts (ken) as well as in 
the other feudal divisions (haz). The nanus/t, 
on the other hand, were as a rule elected by the 
people (subject to approval by the daikwan). 
‘They were identified with the people, protected 
them against official severity, and were their 
representatives in all questions atising between 
the Government and the people. ‘The datkzean’s 
powers involved all that concerned the interests of 
the central Government. Roughly speaking those 
interests were that the people should make the 
land yield the greatest possible returns, though 
this purpose was seldom caried out oppressively 
or from a short-sighted point of view. The 
daikwan and his assistants therefore supervised 
the system of irrigation and methods of cultivation, 
had full charge of taxation, assessed the lands (a 
matter of extreme complication), allowed rebates 
for crop lailures, etc., and collected and forwarded 
the taxes, Besides this he had judicial functions, 
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fixing land boundaries and hearing appeals from 
the justice meted out by local authorities. ‘To 
many sequestered communities he was the em- 
bodiment of supreme authority, and Shogun and 
Miicado were only names. 

Iu the local interesis of the people, however, 
their own usages obtained. They had their 
financial problems, They repaived roads, each per- 
son owing a quantum of service. ‘The mura owned 
grass lands aud forests as public property, and 
made regulations for their use. As a cule all o- 
dinar y administration of justice, civil and ciiminal, 
began and ended within the borders of the mura. 
It was, to be sute, a life of customs, not codes 3 of 
arbitration, not litigation, ‘The officers of the 
community were advisers, hardly rulers. The 
nanushi, although he was elected, and by ballot, 
too, was usually some patriarch, marked out be. 
forehand by the general opinion. Spirited elec. 
lioneering, however, sometimes took place; a tie 
vote was occasionally recorded. Curiously enough, 
@ mere majority was not decisive; a clear pre. 
ponderance of favour was required. Owners of 
land seem alone to have had the franchise, but 
other considerations were also of importance. ‘To 
vote for one’s self was a breach of good mauners; 
one who once did so has been dishonourably im- 
mottalized in one of the old chronicles, 

By the seventeenth century, if not before, certain 
of the local usages, mixed with regulations of the 
Bakufu and the Emperor, were customarily com: 
mitted to writing as a sort of constitution, ‘This 
document was signed and sealed by the head of 
every go-nin kumi (live-person-company, a subdi 
vision of the mura to some one ol which every 
person must belong). It was called kumi cho. 
Of these documents, Dr. Simmons. in his journeys 
saw many still remaining in all parts of the 
country. I know, however, of only four copies 
which are now accessible—-one in the Imperial 
University Library, one among Dr. Simmons’ 
papers, and twoin my possession, sent by courteous 
officials in Chiba and Kyoto. Future reseaich in 
this field would be very fruitful, 

Such, in outline, was the local self-government 
of the past. It was not everywhere the same} in 
details it varied widely. In the cities, particularly, 
it received a special development. But in general 
the elements remained the same. 

Turning now to the story of local government 
since the Restoration down through the last 
twenty-three years, and compressing it into a 
sentence, it has been a veritable leading of the 
Israelites out of the wilderness, a deeply interesting 
instance of the systematical political education of 
a people, As a matter of course, broad modern 
influences have contributed much, There have 
been intervals, too, when other pressing problems 
forced a suspension of this work. Yet so far as 
governmental direction is concerned, it has cer. 
tainly been a difficult task skilfully accomplished. 

The period from 1867 to 188 falls into two 
parts, dividing at the year 1878. ‘The former was 
occupied with testing the capacity of the people for 
self government; the latter with extending to 
then a larger and larger measure of power, and in 
advancing towatds a proper degree of decentrali- 
zation. At the beginning, however, the political 
situation was such that the establishment of a 
strong central power was the paramount requive- 
tment. The local divisions, as has been said, 
had been ken (Bakufu districts), and han 
(clans), with three fu, or metropolitan cities, 
By skilful management on the part of the 
Goverument, their object: was gradually attained, 
The only measures relevant to our subject were 
the transformation, early in 1869, of daimio into 
temporary chi-han ji (clan-governors); and the 
final substitution for ham, by decree of August 29, 
1871, of a uniform system of ken, witl chi-ji or 
ken-rei (governors) appointed hy the Government, 
‘There were at that time three fu and sixty ken. 

Meanwhile the foundation of the present system 
was laid by the deciee of February 5, 186g, a sort 
of constitution for internal affairs.” It provided 
for the uniform: administration of fu, han, and ken, 
and regulated in general terms'the principal de. 
partments of administration, For a while, atleast, 
the old system was not in practice much altered 
Atthe head of the mura was the ko-cho (some- 
times still called nanushi) with his assistants. 
The popular favourite was usually appointed by the 
Governor. Several mura together formed a kori 
or dai-ka (county), under a kr-cho, who was usu 
ally selected from among the ko cho. ‘The ken-rei 
had charge practically of the entire administration, 
and served as a judical officer aswell. The police 
were controlled fiom Tokyo, 

Bata step forward was soon taken. ‘The third 
clause of the decree of February, 1869, read: 
© Holding of assemblies. When existing laws are 
tobe amended or new ones to be enacted, public 
opinion shall be consulted, so that legislation may 
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be impartial and the people may be content.” 
Within two months’ time an assembly chosen by 
popular vote had been summoned in Osaka, and 
in the course of a few years a system of ward (Au) 
assemblies was added. Gi-ji.cho (pasliament) 
was at first the general term used, but zwar 
(assembly) has since come into general use for 
local bodies. During the next eight years this 
example was followed with increasing frequency. 
The credit of the next assemblies seems. to belong 
to the ken of Yamaguchi and Hyogo, and 
{ter these to Chiba, Niigata, Oita, and uthers, In 
kyo no popular assembly seems to have been 
formed, but only an assembly composed of the 
heads of smaller districts, Indeed, in Chiba ken 
the members were at first u.cho and ko cho only, 
but they soon began to be elected by the people. 
So too, in this ken, the presiding officer, at first 
the ken-rei himself, came to be une of the members, 
chosen by themselves. In this ken, it may be 
added, kit-cho and ko cho were chosen by popular 
election for some years before the law of of 1878. 

While on the one hand the people were beginning 
to take part inthe management of local affairs, the 
Process of decentralization had begun. As early 
as 1873 the Government had by a general order 
recommended the ken-rei to establish local school 
departments, and to have the officials elected by 
the peoples and the measure was very generally 
catied out. Tn 1876 the judical functions (which 
in 1872 had been in many distiicts taken from the 
ken-vei and placed under the Government) were 
vested in a series of courts, one DaishinJn (Su- 
preme Court), one Koso-In (Superior Court) having 
four circuits, and a Saiban-sho (cout of first 
instance) in the capital of each fu and ken. 

stices’ courts were afterwards established here 
and there in the larger towns. ‘The first two had 
been established in” the previous year, but were 
iow reorganized. 

Finally, in the early part of 1878, ata meeting 
of the Chiho-kwan Kwaigi (assembly of local 
officials) held in Tokyo, the Government submitted 
a bill establishing popular assemblies in each fu 
and ken. A similar bill had been submitted to the 
same body in 1875, and they had declared in favour 
of constituting such assemblies of the appointed 
ku cho and ko-cho only; but the Government had 
concluded that the time was ripe for something 
better than that. The measure became a law on 
July 22. [twas liberal and modern in spirit and 
iw detail, though it simply introduced the assembly 
to a share in deliberation, and gave no complete 
legislative power. 

On the same day were published a law naming 
the various purposes (schools, police, roads, etc.) 
the taxes for which were to be laid by the local 
governments avd a law dividing ken into gun 
(counties) and son (villages or townships), and 
dividing fu into: ku (wards) and cho (precincts). 
A law of July 25 revised the law of 1869, and 
provided for the appointment of subordinate officers 
by the Governor, On August 26 it was ordeved 
that the heads of cho and son should be elected by 
the people, subject to the approval of the Governor, 

The first three of these laws have been called 
San Dai Shimpo (The Three Great Laws). On 
the same July 22 it had also been decteed that “in 
each of the fu and ken, ku, cho, and son assemblies 
are to be held, as soon as circumstances permit, to 
determine the amount of taxes for such district,” 
In a few years such assemblies had come into 
general existence, and uniform regulations dating 
from 1881, but revised 1884, modelled them alter 
their provincial predecessors. 

In the period beginning with 1878 the local 
Rovernment system has ‘advanced steadily, if 
slowly, in the direction of greater decentialization 
and broader popular prerogative. Under the firet 
head we may notice: in 1880, the relinguishment 
to the local government of taxation for prisons and 
public works; in 1881, the establishment of local 
committees (appointed) and assemblies (elected) 
for agriculture, trade, and commerce, and. the 
granting of the power to establish local educational 
boards; in 1885, greater freedom in shaping local 
educational methods; in 1886, a revision of the 
administrative system, giving wider powers to local 
officials; in 1888, the surrender of the fu hin 
(licensed-prostitution tax) to the local governments. 
Under the second head may be noted: in 1879, the 
exemption of Assembly members from arrest di 
ing a session without consent of the President 
1880, the substitution of the Assembly Presi 
for the Governor as the one to pass upon tesigna- 
tions and requests for leave of absence, the grant 
to Assemblies of the power to expel members for 
neglect of duty, and to address the Governor j and 
in 1887, a greater accountability of the Governor 
to the Assembly in reporting details of worl. 


Practically « new period begins with 1889. A 
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new and comprehensive law for city (siz), town 
(cho), and village (son) government was submitted 
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to the Senate (Genvo-Jn) in 1887, and to the 
Assembly of Local Officials 1888, and was 
enacted April 14, 1888, going into effect. April 1, 
1889. By it the local subdivisions are somewhat 





changed, a gun (county) being now divided into 
communities of three classes (shi, cho, aud son), 
giaded according to population, and 


Popular assembly ; and each fu’ com 


hh with a 
sting of one 
main “city,” with sul n districts, Ward (ku) 
assemblies may be established when desired. A 
few of the notable features are (1) the use of certain 
terms new to the language, such as komin (citizen); 
(2) the declaration of the principle that “a city, 
town, or village shall be considered as a juistic 
person,” that is, asa municipal corporation, not 
merely an administrative subdivision : (3) the 
election of mayors (shi-, cho-, and son cho) by the 
city, town, or village assembly ; (4) the division of 
the electors into classes according to the amount 
of taxes paid, each class electing an equal nuniber 
of representatives—a system similar to that in 
vogue in Hamburg, Brunswick, and other German 
cities; and (5) the creation of a second or alder- 
manic chamber. A similarly comprehensive law 
reorgizing the fu and ken governments will soon 
be issued. 

Such has been the progress of local self-gavern- 
ment inthe Meiji period. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information on the subject is very great, 
pd T can hardly hope that the preceding account 
entirely withoat error, My object has been not to 
describe in detail the system as it exists, bul rather 
tocall attention to the steadiness with which progress 
has been made, the spirit in which the Government 
has carried out the work, and the carefulness with 
which the institutions have been adapted to the 
condition of the people, How far the people 
themselves have risen to the occasion [ Propose to 
notice in another letter. 
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‘There is an amusing illustration of the way in 
which, in the early days, say 1873, the new ideas 
were carried out. At an’ election in Shimane 
ken for school officials, one of the countrymen re- 
fused to vote because he knew no one whom he 
thought worthy. The Governor insisted that he 
must vote, whereon he cast his ballot for the Go. 
vernor himself. Enraged at being considered low 
enongh for such a position, the insulted Governor 
ordered the offender to prison. ‘The man ap- 
pealed, however, and was released by the Govern. 
ment, who severely rebuked the touchy official 
New institutions could not be made to work 
smoothly in a day, and from the state of things at 
that period much progress had to be made, 
Taking our stand at the present time, let us lool 
briefly, first, at the people themselves, secondly, 
at their assemblies, 





In the year 1880, an acute writer, Nishi Sensei, 
published an essay in which, analyzing the 
Japanese character, he noted two great influences, 
one political—the ‘despotism of feudalism—and 
one moral—the Confucian principle of obedience 
to superiors ; and two minor ones—the fidelity of 
the samurat to his lod, and the national come 
plaisance of behaviour—the combined effect of which 
was inevitably a deep-seated spirit of political 
inertness, of obsequiousness to authority, which 
formed the great obstacle to the success of repre- 
sentative government. ‘hat such has been a 
characteristicfof the mass of the peopte is undoubt. 
ed. To what extent have they risen out of it? 








So far as comparative statistics of elections are 
of value, we are left with little material to judge 
from. Strange to say, neither the Home Depart. 
ment nor the ken officer have kept a systematic 
tecord of the voting figuies since 1878. In 
Niigata ken, however, this has been done, and the 
Governor, Mr. Chida, has kindly sent me these 
figuies:— 











Electors. Votes cast, Per cent + 
1880 sessee $1088 seeseceee 27,732 54 
1889 sessse 52,049. sesveeees 22,403 2 
1890.2. 2. 48,932 30122 a. OF 


I seems difficull, however, to draw any general 
conclusions, as the following figures from two gun 
(counties) show: (1.) Percentage in 1880, 224 in 
1886, 443 in 1890, 68. (2). Percentage in 1880, 485 
in 1886, 43; in 1890, 29. Probably the explanation 
liesas arnle in local causes, each community having 
an electoral history of its own. So far as I can] 
from reliable testimony apart from statistics, the 
last four or five years have seen a distinct advance 
in the interest taken by the mass of the people 
the management of their affairs. Officials from 
various sections tell me that at present the vote 
does not as a tule fall below go per cent. of the 
electorate, while in many places, where cause for 
special interest exists, itruns as high as 60 per cent, 

















Figures showing the percentage for the whole 
country are not easily obtainable, as they are not 
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forwarded {rom the ken to the Home Department. 
Ican judge only by the following figures (election 
of Febiuary-March, 1890) kindly furnished by 
governors and others, and coming from represet 
tative parts of the Empire :— 

Electors. 


Votes cast, Per cent 









Tokyo (fu) 12,281 wes e845 vee 40 
Kyoto (fie) 28,276 cose 9.301 severe 33 
Aomori (ken) sos 18,5560 lisee 13,304 sess 72 
Niigata (ken)... 48,032 sesse 30122 sess OF 
Chiba (gun) 2. 2,410 vive 1,522 sss 63 


‘There is a matked contrast here between the pro- 
pottion in the metropolitan cities (fu) and that in 
the provincial regions, The percentage in the 
latter is on the one hand much better than that in 
Massachusetts in “off” years (52 per cent. in the 
period of 1871-89), but not as satisfactory as that 
of New Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, and some 
other States (ranging, I believe, from 75 to 90 per 
cent. in the period 187688). ‘The fu seem to be 
distinctly behindhand in the interest shown by. 
their citizens, Individual wards (At) make an 
even more deplorable showing. In four wards in 
Tokyo the percentages were respectively 10, 13, 
16, and 17. Indeed, it was only by the aid of the 
suburban (rural) districts (one of which cast a 
vote of 75 per cent.) that the average was brought 
higher than 25 percent. In Kyoto, matters were 
litle better: three wards returned percentages of 
16, 19, and 19, respectively. ‘The same lack of 
terest may be gathered from what one observes 
in mingling with people. For example, when 
inquiring the date of the Tokyo election, I found 
atleast lour intelligent and highly educated gen- 
Uemen—men, too, who take # deep interest in the 
national progress—who could not tell me. Ano- 
ther, when Tveferred to the election in conversa- 
tion, did not know it had occurred. "The 
Assembly?” one said; “oh, nobody pays much 
attention to that.” I cannot venture to indicate 
will certainty the influences that produce this 
state of things; the fact is there plainly enough. 
Evidently Japan, like our own country, finds that 
in large cities the problem of local yovernment 
develops special phases. 

The proportion between electorate and_popula- 
tion depends on the pecuniary voting qualification, 
already explained in your columns by an able 
correspondent. ‘The notable fact is the repeated 
fluctuations in the size of the electorate, The 
figures for the Empire are as follows: 1880, 
1,513,3085 1885, 1,637,137 5 1887, 1,480,107 ; 1889, 
1,602,249. Of course the causes of this are eco- 
nomic rather than political, and cannot be gone 
into at length in this place. Apparently the fu 


























have on the whole been the losers. Thius:— 
1880, 1885. 1887. 1889. 
Toleyo.sses 12,100 4, 12,000... 12,200... 12,300 


Kyoto vs. 31100 
Osaka...) 48,000 


Probably the resumption of specie payments in 
1886, the imposition of special taxes, and migra 
tion have contributed to the result. I am told, 
moreover, that in many districts financial distress, 
arising from various causess, has tended to make 
the tich richer and the poor poorer, thus thinning 
the electorate. 

‘The three ranks are represented in the electorate 
as follows :—kwazoku (nobles), 298; shisoku (cor- 
responding to the old samurai), 60,3373 heimin 
(commoners), 1,541,614. As to their relative 
influence in local politics, some inference may be 
drawn from the statistics of membership of the 
assemblies. This is divided as follows : —kwasuku, 
1} shigoku, 508; heimin, 1,617. But the different 
sections of the country differ widely, and must be 
noticed separately. In the metropolitan cities the 
upper class contingent is 17 per cent. of that of the 
commoners; in such old homes of clan feeling as 
“Kagoshima (Satsuma) and the neighbouring region, 
678 per cent.: in the country disticts elsewhere 
13 percent. The whole electorate in these different 
sections is divided about as follows :—met: opolitan, 
cities, upper classes, 2.3 per cent.; Kagoshima, 
etc., 21 per cent.; other districts, 1 per cent. 
Making the necessary comparisons, then, we see 
that in the first section the upper classes, when it 
comes to the choice of members for the assembli 
wield an influence greater than that to which their 
mere numbers entitle them by 7.4 times in the 
first instance, by 34.2 times in ihe second, and by 
13 times in the third. indicates that, by 
reason of various historical influences, we cannot 
expect to find uniform progress throughout the 
country, Itis, too, an instance of what may be 
frequently noticed in dealing with Japanese insti- 
tutions, that, notwithstanding the comparatively 
small area of the country, there exist, as in our 
own country, in different sections widely different 
conditions, that in difierent regions may be found 
different solutions of the same problem, and that 
general truths must be laid down with hesitation, 


| 28,900 .., 28,400 ... 28,300 
+ 63,200 ... 36,900 ... 39,800 
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The local political parties furnish another in- 
stance of this. In some districts parties exist, in 
othersnot, They separate usually on some question 
of local expediency, Not uulike the Athenian 
patties of the Mountain, the Shore, and the Pla 
the lowlanders are frequently found fighting ag 
taxation for mountain roads, and the mountaineers 
against the burden of dyke and irrigation expenses. 
In Gunma ken, if not elsewhere also, the abolition 
of licensed prostitution has created iwo political 
camps. In Chiba ken for a long time the citizens 
have been divided over a certain Government 
fathered bank, whose affairs were not satisfactorily 
managed. In Yokohama the merchants and the 
land-owners have been at odds, the disposition of 
some public property being at the root of the dis- 
sension, As to nomenclature, however, they have 
in many cases developed the cusiom, which so 
harms our own politics, of fighting local battles 
under national standards, Partly because the 
leading national parties have a widespread local 
organization, partly because prominent partisans 
become identified with opposing sides in local con- 
troversies, partly for other reasons, one finds the 
Kaishinto(Progressists) and the #1yuto (Radicals), 
for example, contending in Chiba or Yokohama 
over questions that have not the remotest connec: 
tion with their national platforms. 

Party feeling often runs high, though here too, 
it is impossible lo make general statements about 
particular provinces, or even counties, much less 
about the Empire at large. In the town of Chiba, 
for example, [saw a very quiet and orderly election, 
while a small town only sixteen miles away has 
becn notorious as one of the most turbulent places 
in the country. In the past few months the papers 
Wave reported at least halfa-dozen instances of 
violence. In Niigata ken, afew years ago, a too 
outspoken editor was decoyed from his sanctum 
and ducked in a muddy ditch, In Kagoshima a 
political mutder occurred in March fast. The 
country is troubled in various parts with young 
harebrained sashi—a_ cross between hoodlum, 
anarchist, aud reformer. Their ceed is political 
liberty, but their methods are detestable and 
their character misguided. 

As for the assemblies themselves, almost’every- 
thing good can be said of them, To begin with. 
there is, according to universal testimony, none of 
our cheap jobbery and noisome coriuption, What, 
ever exists is as yet sporadic, Toleyo has furnished 
the only scandal I have heard of, an alleged 
bribery of members by proprietors in the Yoshi 
wara. to obtain a diminution of the Ticensed 
prostitution tax. ‘The members as a tule are of 
respectable, even of high standing, particularly in 
the country distiicts, From an examination of a 
sinall book giving the name, age, etc., of every 
member of the provincial assemblies, I find the 
average age to be as follows, with no special 
differences to be noted in different localities : 25 10 
30 years 9 per cent., 30 to 35 30 per cent., 35 Lo 50 
46 per cent., 50 to 70 15 per cent, In acountry 
where young men, even youths, are so important 

element among the educated classes, and are 
found so much at the front, this is certainly a very 
conservative showing. ‘The occupations of the 
members are as follows (though these veturns are 
not complete) :—Farmers 1,227, merchants 309, 
lawyers 64, physicians 59, bankers and brokers 17, 
ptinters and ‘booksellers 3, liquor-brewers and 
dealers 10, pawnbrokers 11, journalists 10, teachers 
16, corporation officers 5, artisans 2, local officials 
16, miscellancous 59, no business 192, The small 
umber of journalists and the lage number of 
those described as having: no business” are 
peculiar featin es 

In the general conduct of the assemblies, entire 
decorum ty the rule, Here and there one hears 
of turbulent session or factional quatels. In 
Niigata fen on one occasion a member of the 
Opposition was unceremoniously ejected by the 
angry majority, In another ken a member, who 
had fallen ont with the presiding officer, took a 
somewhat erratic method of showing his distespect 
by entering the Assembly wearing a mask. A 
spirited discussion ensued, which ended by the 
voluntary removal of the mask by its wearer, and 
the restoration of harmony, Hara-kiri has long 
been abolished, but one notices now and then that, 
on the occasion of a supposed insult, or ata moment 
of uncontroliable indignation, the offended mem. 
ber will leave the Chamber, or even resign his 
seat out and out. 

In the majority of cases the relations between 
Governor and Assembly are harmonious. ‘The 
popular Governors seem to be more numerous than 
the unpopular ones, The personality of the official, 
the temperament of the community, the difficulty of 
the special problems of the district, all enter into 
the question. ‘There seems to have been but one 
genuine failive, Gov. Mishinva of Fukushima ken, 
















































































iu 1883. It may be noted that the. first public 
criminal ial in the country was that of some 





young men who were goaded by his conduct into a 
defensive league and were charged with conspiracy. 
Two years ago the Governor of Awomori ker 
parently 4 man not easy to get along with), in 
a report not intended for the public, reletred to 
his constituents as “doltish? The word get 
abroad, the provincials stormed, the local officials 
resigned in a body, and the Governor’s recall was 
demanded. His place is now filled by another. 

Outside of the metropolitan cities, the assem. 
blies seem to be really representative—to be, iv 
tuth, the mouthpieces of the people. ‘They 
lead as well as express the public opinion of the 
community, Considered, too, merely as a mea- 
sure for keeping the peoplé contented, they are a 
success. Officials tell me that under the present 
system taxes are collected of a kind and amount 
that would otherwise be out of the question. ‘That 
they are not always representative, however, in 
the sense of standing for all classes of opinion, is 
probably true, In some places, one is told, the 
educated and intelligent’ do 
politics, In some the mere 
sober citizens, preponderate, 
as yet no “antagonism between rich and poor or 
capital and labour. Great differences in wealth, 
where they exist, are not politically of conse- 
quence. 

One characteristic, not easy to set forth briefly, 
stands out in contrast with the old attitude of 
thought. The difference between the law and 
government of former days and of to-day is the 
difference between precept and legislation. The 
people have emerged from a communal into a 
political system, Everthing with them now. is 
decision, law, statute—not mete custom or the 
unfettered discretion of an official. Apparently 
they are developing that habit of attention to exact 
expression, of drawing distinctions, of insisting on 
strict interpretations, which in modein times is 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxonrace. ‘Take this 
incident for example, A few years ago, the Go- 
vernor of an interior province obtained a two- 
weeks! furlough and was replaced by a deputy. 
Fretting over affairs, however, he returned unex- 
pectedly in a few days, entered the Assembly, 
where his deputy presided, and took an outer seal 
Ic chanced that the Assembly was taking the oc- 
casion of his absence to criticise his conduct, and 
that, too, without gloves. Angeied at last by a 
specially severe hit (for the debaters continued, 
unawed by his presence), he jumped and 
ordered the speaker to” be. si thing 
daunted, the member craftily inquired :—"Do you 
speak as Governor or as an individual?” “As 
your Governor, sir, of course,” indiscreetly replied 
the furloughed official. ‘The debate over, the 
member made complaint to the Home Depast- 
mant, and the upshot was that the Governor was 
fined 100 yen for assuming to exercise the official 
prerogative while off duty. Now, the taking of 
such a distinction may appear to us natural 
enough, and hardly worth the mention, But liere 
such incidents are much more than tivial, ‘That 
such lines of reasoning have occurred, and have 
been accepted, is significant, That they should 
ever become general womld denote a change in 
modes of thought which would be no less tadical 
than subtle, 

In the general management of business, con- 
scientiousness and intelligence usually charac- 
terise the assemblies. A journal of the last session 
of one of these bodies lies before me, and, so far 
ascan be judged from extracts, the debates are 
sensible and to the point, with perhaps a tendency 
lo go a great deal into trivialities. The best 

pinion seems to be that the special need, if any, 
is greater experience and wisdom, ‘Two extremes 
a younger generation, visionary and unprac- 
tical, and an older one, conservative and behind 
the times—too often find a representation, [nan 
interview with several Governors, which Count 
Yamagata, the Prime Minister, courteously pro- 
cured for me, they said :— On the whole, we are 
satisfied. The assemblies suit the times. Give 
us ten years, when the old generation has gone, 
and the new has grown ap. ‘Then we will show you 
something better.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 
Tokyo, June, 1890. 
Amid the gratulations and plaudits which have 
attended the grant of the Japanese Constitution of 
1889, we must not forget, if we would understand 
the conditions and historical influence amid which 
it is to be put in. force, that its advent is but the 
final one of a series of events, the culmination of 
repeated efforts spread over the years from 1863 
to 1881. To attempt to comprehend its significance 
in history, exceptin the light of the decree of 
1875, the agitation of 1876-81, the decree of 1881, 
and the attendant circumstances, would be as great 
a mistake as to ignore, in considering our own 
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ensuing struggle, and the peace of 1783. In the 
questions at issue there is, of course, no. parallel, 
but in the order and relative importance of events 
there is nota little resemblance. As no connected 
account of previous efforts to establish representa- 
tive institutions has, I believe, ever been published, 
I will venture to relate the story briefly. 

The resignation of the Shogun, November 9, 
1867, and the coup d'état in Kyoto of January 3 
1868, left the Imperial party in possession of the 
power for which they had so long schemed and 
toiled. This party was led by a small band of 
men, composed of afew leading kuge (imperial 
nobles) and some influential samuraz, tepresenting 
three or four of the clans. The whole movement 
of the Restoration had practically been supported 
by the general body of the samurai, and the re- 
conciliation of conflicting opinions and tival claims 
was a pressing question for the new leaders, It 
was just at this time that men began to look to the 
West for guidance, and to. borrow attractive fea- 
tures of its civilization, The Western method of 
securing political harmony, a representative assem. 
bly, seems to have been in their minds and to 
have suggested the body which was speedily 
organized, By the famous imperial oath of April, 
1868, it was promised that a parliament should be 
established, aud all measures be decided by public 
opinion (though doubtless at that time the con- 
stituency to whom these privileges were to apply 
did not in their minds extend beyond the samurai 
themselves). 

The plan of this assembly was under discussion 
for some time. The form at last fixed upon 
involved a sepresentation of the samurai only, on 
the basis of theclan organization, ‘Chree samurai 
were to be sent by each large clan, two by each of 
medium size, and one by each small one, ‘These 
delegates were appointed nominally by the daimio, 
butin fact by the leaders of the samurai of each 
clan, that is, practically by the public opinion of 
theclan. Their powers were meagie enough, and 
were deliberative only. They met first in Kyoto in 
1868 and discussed various subjects. ‘The debate 
on the colonization of Yezo was published in the 
London 7imes, In April, 1869, the assembly met 
again, this time in Tokyo. The name Kogisho 
(Office of Patliament) was given to the place of 
meeting, and Gi Zn (Parliament), afterwards 
changed to Shingi In (House of Commons), to the 
body itself. ‘They debated the que of per- 
mitting pattneships between foreigners and Jap- 

nese, aud of forming a new constitution, but uo 
decided conclusions were reached. 

The future of this body would doubtless have 
seen the gradual concession of greater powers, 
but its end came soon, from causes within itself, 
Nhe debates showed the leaders of the Govern: 
ment that the samnvai of the time could not be 
looked to to assist by political action the progress 
that was absolutely necessary for the nation. Ou 
motions, for instance, to abolish harva-eiri and the 
ing of swords, the figures of the unfavourable 
voles were respectively 200 to g and 213 too. In 
the same year the Shiugi-In adjourned sine die, 
and was never resummoned, ‘The truth was, that 
it had not been created in answer to an explicit 
demand, either of the people at large or of the 
samurai, for political rights, but rather asa means 
of uniting the clans by deferring in semblance to 
public opinion while yielding nothing of the real 
control; and its existence could, in the nature of 
things, hardly have been more than temporary. 

The principle of consulting outside opinion, 
however (so it was given out), wasto be retained. 
The place of the Shiugi-In was taken by the Sa-/n, 
a sort of Senate, created in 1871, whose members 
were nominated by the Prime M But 
was in no sense a representative institution, 
was regarded as a home for all kinds of visionaries 
its debates were never published, and it was quite 
without influence. It successor of 1875, the Genro- 
In (usually called Senate), though heralded as 
marking an important advance, was fora long 
time of little mv al consequence, and 
only within a few years has it shown evidences of 
an influence on legislation, The next essay al 
genuine national representation had its beginning 
in 1873. ILcame about not so much through the 
desire of the Government to consult public opinion 
as through the very need of obtaining information 
and advice for administrative purposes from 
various parts of the country. Beginning with 1872, 
if not earlier, uprisings in different provinces, and 
other signs of discontent, had made it clear that 
the new order of things—involving as it did 
changes in methods of taxation, in political status, 
in vations customs of immemorial validity—was 
hot to be inveduced without friction. In” April, 
1873, Inouye, then act ster of Finance, 
called a meeting of the provincial governors, to 
listen to their views upon the pressing administra. 
live problems. ‘They seem to have accomplished 
nothing definite, but this meeting of 1873 was the 
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germ of an institution which, from 1875 onwards, 
occupied the place of a national assembly, and, 
nomially atleast, did not end its existence until 
the present year. 

This body was the Chihokwan Kwargi (Par- 
liament of Local Officials), Along with the dis- 
tess and discontent of the time, there had been 
naturally some talk of a representative assembly 
as the balm of all evils. Late in 1873 the vesigna 
tion of Ltagaki, Soyejima, Goto, aid others, on 
the question of war with Kovea, gave them a 
chance to utilize the situation, and in January, 
1874, they presented a memorial calli fora 
national assembly as the one means of governing 
smoothly, They did not, of course, escape the 
teproach (certainly unmerited by some of then) 
that their discovery of the crying need of the 
country occurred strangely soon after their depar. 
ture from office. But their memorial was widely 
tead, and gave a countenance to the agitation 
which powerfully assisted it. It is noticeable, 
however, that the memorialists were unable to 
take their stand on charges of oppression of any 
sort, but claimed simply that an assembly would 
educate the people, concentrate public opinio 
and strengthen the Government. ‘The Ktoaigi wa 
already in contemplation by the istry, and 
early in 1875 came its establishment, When the 
change of Constitution was made by which the 
Genro-In took the place of the Sa-Jn, and the 
Daishin-In (Supreme Court) was created, the same 
decree contained the following provision :—" We 
also call a council of the officials of our provinces, 
so that the feelings of the people may be made 
known and the public welfare attained. By these 
means we shall gradually confer upon the nation a 
constitutional form of government. ‘The provincial 
officials are summoned as the representatives of 
the people in the various provinces, that they may 
express their opinion on behalf of the people.” 

The Kwaigi (sometimes called Gi-In) met in 
July, 1875, at the Hongwanji (a temple), and was 
hailed as a decisive token that the promise of 1868 
was in process of fulfilment. It consisted, of 
course, of appointed officials only, but the Go- 
vernment treated it as the month-piece of the 
people, and undoubtedly regarded the method of 
selection of its members as only temporary. An 
imperial speech opened the session, and the able 
Kido (the “brain and pen” of the Restoration) 
was appointed Gicho (President). There were 
seventy delegates, who were either governors or 
theic deputies. Rules of procedure had already 
been drawn up by the Government. ‘Ihe vesules 
of this first session were not at all promising. ‘The 
Assembly had no initiative, It occupied most of 
its time in discussing a system of toads and 
bridges iaid before it by the Government, The 
meetings were not opened to the public or to 
the press, and the publication of the debates by 
the Government did not mitigate the general dise 
satisfaction which this caused. The Assembly 
itself showed a conservatism which did not tend 
to commend it to the people. Ina discussion on 
the proposition to establish a national representa- 
tive assembly, the vote was to constitute it of 
kucho and ko-cho (county and town mayors, 
appointed by the Government), At the same time 
its influence was weakened by contrast with the 
action of some of the citizens of local promi- 
nence, who had been brought up to Tokyo by the 
governors to assist with their advice. These met 
and drew up a memorial asking for an assembly 
founded on popular election. 

These and other events combined to doom the 
Kwaigi from the beginning as a body which would 
not be accepted by the people in place of a popular 
assembly, even as a basis for further development, 
Indeed, the withdrawal of Itagaki (for he had 
re&ntered the Government in 1875) for the second 
and last time in 1875 was upon the express issue 
whether the Kwaigi should be accepted even 
temporarily, as a. substitute. [tagaki thencefor 
ward dedicated himself to the cause of popular 
representation, and the movement for it. now 
began in earnest, The Kwaigi was not called 
logether in 1876, because of the Emperoi’s ex- 
tended journey to the north, said the Govern. 
ment; because the Government was afraid to 
allow the popular discontent to receive utterance, 
said others. With Itagaki and Saigo in secession, 
the very existence of the Government—practically 
made up of the little band of able men who had 
achieved the Restoration—was threatened. All 
sorts of charges were rife of official misgovernment 
and corruption, In the midst of all came the 
Satsuma rebellion. Every one knows of Saigo’s 
failure. But it was Magaki_ who, ha ing no 
different causes of complaint and standing in no 
different attitude toward the Government, avoided 
brave, blunt Saigo’s blunder—the resort to arms 
—and, with Tosa shrewdness, struck a note to 
which the nation responded as they did not and 
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could not to Saigo’s. When the Government sent 





to Itagaki, in 1877, at the time that he was raising 
loops “for the protection of Tosa,” as he said, 
and asked whetier his intentions were hostile, 
he replied: Not if you guarantee the establish. 
ment of a popular assembly.” 

His society, the Rissh? sha, which had been 
formed in the pieceding year and had for its 
object the establishment of a national assembly, 
spread far and wide. [ts memorial of June 14, 
1877, making eight charges of misgovernment and 
praying for representative institutions, has, by 
some, been considered one of the most important 
political documents since the Restoration, and 
cettainly puts the case as favourably as can be for 
the popular cause.* A society on a similar basic 
the Aikoku- (Patriotic) sha, was started by Itagaki 

' Ovaka in 1878. By the next year the Aikoku sha 
had branches in fourteen provinces, and was said 
lo have over 13,000 members, The agitation went 
on with the greatest activity, In one district 
the Risshi-sha gave lectures daily to audiences of 
hundreds. ‘They set songs of the French Revolu- 
tion to Japanese airs, and even the children sang 
them in the streets, An old saying was remem- 
bered that Liberty shall spring forth from the 
forests of Tosa,” and its prophetic meaning was 
how seen, 

Amid this fervour of feeling, 
the Kwaigi, in April, 1878, received little attention 
from the people. On this occasion reporters were 
admitted, but a new cause of complaint was found 
in that the President (Ito, then Minister of Public 
Works) was again appointed by the Government, 
not chosen by the members, ‘That most important 
measure, the Local Assembly act of 1878, was 
passed in this session, but even this proof of the 
teadiness of the Government to establish popular 

stitutions as soon as needed did not satisfy the 
popular clamour, The Kwaigi we may here 
dismiss from our attention, noting that it met 
again in 1880 omitting Loth 1879 and 188t, and 
that in 1882 4 decree provided for the holding of 
an annual session until the national Parliament 
should assemble, 

The agitation now took (1880) the form of 
petitions and memorials. From all parts of the 
country these were showered upon the Govern- 
ment. They bore thousands of signatures, repre 
enting all classes. Even women, wives of influen- 
tial men, employed agents to canvass for signatures, 
‘The hotels in Tokyo increased from 413 in 1879 to 
1,605 in 1880, owing, it is said, to the presence of 
so many persons bringing petitions for a national 
assembly, Some of the nobles began to advocate 
it. By the end of 1880 it was rumoured that all but 
two or three of the Ministry were favourable. It is 
certain that throughout the year the subject had 
been under discussion in that body, and that there 
existed a division of opinion. A draft constitution, 
id to be circulating among the societies was 
made public, Finally, on October 12, 1881, came 
the well-known decree establishing a parliament 
in 1890, 

‘This result was apparently a foregone conclusion, 
for all the members of the then Ministry, excepting 
pethaps the Satsuma men, were only delaying 
matters until they felt sure that the country was 
ripe for popular institutions, But the circumstances 
immediately tesponsible for the decree were as 
follows:—To Okuma, then Minister of Finance 
(and undoubtedly one of the four or five ablest of 
the Restoration statesmen, and in some ways the 
cleverest of them), the crisis seemed to present a 
tempting opportunity to gain popularity for himself 
and at the same time to testore to some extent the 
waning influence of the Hizen clan in the Govern: 
ment; for now that Eto and Soyejima were gone, 
Oki and Okuma alone ropresented Hizen, and its 
power had diminished. Accordingly, just before 
the Emperor's departure for the North in the fall 
of 1881, Okuma laid before him a proposition for 
the establishment of a national assembly within 
six months, To this, of course, his colleagues 
would never agree. On the very night of the 
Emperor’s return (till then the subject had neces- 
sarily been postponed) a protracted session took 
place, and at two o’clock in the morning the 
decree was agreed on establishing the Parliament, 
but not for nine years to come, But Okuma had 
gained his point; and, accepting with satisfaction 
his expected defeat, immediately resigned office, 
threw himself upon the country, and was able to 
fulfil his hopes and to form a political party which 
is to-day one of the most powerful political influ- 
ences in the nation, as well as his own most 
efficient ally. 

The moving cause of the Constitution seems 
clearly to have been the agitation of 1876.81. But 
just how far the clamour arose from a thoroughly 
national emotion, just how far it was factitious, just 
how far it was the work of professional agitators— 
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on these questions it is difficult to reach a conclue 
sion, [tis the opinion of Mr. Fukuzawa (than 
whom there could certainly be no keener or move 
impartial observer) that “not only has pailiamen- 
tary representation not been conceded in conse- 
quence of any general demand on the part of the 
people, but that it has been given voluntarily, 

far as concerns the great mass of the nation.” 
That is to say, ‘the temporary agitation on the 
subject” was “a display of enthusiasm confined 
to a very limited circle, being merely a piece of 
strategy, wrought by various sections of the then 
unemployed shizoku (samurai).” To corroborate 
such a weighty opinion we have the undoubted 
fact that Uhe heimin (commoners) of Japan have 
always been politically passive and indifferent, not 
greatly moved by sentiments of self-respect ‘and 
self-assertion, and that a recognized problem has 





























been that of educating them up to their rights, 
private as well as public. Yet, even if we cannot 
reasonably suppose them to have inated a 
broad political movement, we can al any rate 
believe that under the lead of the shizokw they 
would understand the issue and join in. the 
protest. Certainly, to judge by appearances, 


there must have been a_participation of some 
sort on their part. ‘The Government, too, must 
have believed to some extent in these appearances, 
for the promise of 1881 was undoubtedly drawn 
forth by the agitation, 

Mr, Fukuzawa, however, explains their action 
on the theory that they were aware of the ferment 
existing among the younger educated men as well 
as the samurai of the Restoration, who had never 
been admitted to take official power, and were 
willing to provide a “national palaver” as a 
harmless place in which their efforts conld be 
expended. Perhaps we cannot, with our present 
sources of information, venture much beyond this. 
It should be conceded, on the one hand, that the 
people as a whole took a real part in the move- 
ment; on the other hand, it is probable that the 
true grievances for the redressing of which a na- 
tional assembly might properly have Leen looked 
to, where those of the shézokw alone, and that the 
mass of the people, harassed by economic difficul 
ties for which the Government itself was not 
responsible, had no real occasion to demand 
representative rights, except oi grounds of ab- 
stract justice and political theory which were not 
appreciated by them, and a fortiori could not be 
urged in their favour. 

The genesis of the Japanese Consistution, then, 
s not to be explained according to the categories 
of European experience. It was neither wrested 
hy the nation nor withheld by the Government. 
The people grew up to it, not the Government 
down to it.” Historically it does not signify a 
safeguard against oppression, but a means. of 
bringing the methods of government into accord 
with the popular wish, It was not the surrender 
of inherited power by an autocrat or an aristocracy 
to a plebs ; it was (in token, of course, rather than 
in fulfilment) the relinquishment to a people of 
power hitherto held in trust for them by a self- 
chosen body of their own number until they should 
arrive at political majority. 



































POLITICAL PARTIES. 
Tokyo, July, 1890. 

In approaching the subject of political parties in 
this country, one needs to familiarize one’s self 
with two or three general truths of Japanese poli- 
tics before attempting to gather the significance of 
individual political sections. 

The first is, that their existence is « matter of 
the last ten years only. No one of the so-called 
parties (fo—a word meaning rather society,” the 
German Bund), whatever the antenatal influences 
that moulded it, has yet reached its tenth birthday. 
‘The second truth is, that the Government is, in 
fact, not conducted’ personally by the Emperor, 
Lut according to the combined will of a small 
number of men in official position—a number 
yearly growing larger, however, and daily move 
and more restricted in their action to the path 
marked out by public opinion. ‘These fill the 
leading governmental posts, and their assumption 
or resignation of office is determined solely by the 
exigencies of preserving harmony among them- 
selves and at the same time recognizing each 
other's relative influence. There can be no doubt, 
let me hasten to say, that a fair number are entit- 
led to be called statesmen, that they use their 
power, on the whole, to the best of their knowledge 
and ability, and that the Government could not as 
yet be properly carried on by any other mechaun 
m. Like the war-horses of the Republican party 
in the United States, they rose to their present 
influence in the revolutionary times of 1860-70, 
and until within recent years their compact ranks 
have, with a very few exceptions, held all of the 
most capable patiiots in the nation, 
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‘The third follows easily from the second, and is 
this:—A_ political party in Japan is, and under 
hitherto existing conditions could only be, the per- 
sonal following of a member of this circle who has 
chanced to become one of the “outs.” Given the 
politically apathetic heémin (commoners), the 
intelligent but inexperienced and unorganized 
shisoku (samurai), the wielding of power by an 
absolutely itr sponsible Cabinethaving a monopoly 
of the able men of the country, and the existence 
of a political party is impossible. Until, asa re- 
sult of dissension, some leading member of that 
select circle should be obliged to leave it, should 
thus be placed in opposition, and. should. seek 
popular support, political controversy would be 
carried on only within the Government itself, not 
in the arena of popular discussion. ‘This is pre- 
cisely what has happened. When it has come to 
pass that one of the more influential members has 
been forced out of the circle (although a remarkable 
power of cohesion has made this a rare occurrence), 
he has become the nucleus of a party. Conversely, 
no political party has arisen except in this way. 

‘There are a few apparent exceptions to this tule 
which ave easily explained. When Eto Shimpei 
(of the Hizen clan), in 1873, and Mayebara (of 
the Choshu clan), in 1876, withdrew in anger, they 
resorted to arms instead of to peaceable agitation, 
and were executed as traitors. Kido, one of the 
xreatest stalesmen of the nation, retired in 1873, 
but soon after returned, Saigo met his end on the 
battlefield in armed opposition, Soyejima (of 
Hizen), who also went out with Tagaki in 1873, 
returned scon after as the Emperor's tutor, and 
still holds an office. Hagaki’s large following (the 
creation of which in 187581 I have already 
desbribed), was a party and something more. 
But when 1882 came, and other patties arose, this 
body, too, crystallized into a partisan organization, 
the Fiyu-to (Radicals). Goto, one of the earliest 
and most inflential of the plotters for the Restora- 
tion, went out with Itagaki in 1873, and for many 
years preserved an unaccountable self-control; 
but some two years ago he, too (then a Count), 
appeared in the field with a’ party which finally 
adopted the name of Daido Danketsu (United 
party). The resignations of Inouye, in 1887, 
and of Ito, in 1888, were not followed by the 
formation of parties; but the tuth is that they 
never really went into the onter darkness. ‘Their 
retirement was a piece of temporary policy. ‘They 
are far too strong to bend before any other mem: 
bers of the oligarchy, and to day they represent a 
dominant, if externally invisible, Governmental 
influence. 

Such are the general truths from which depends 
the existence of parties to-day in this country. So 
far as concerns the chronicles of their history, the 
tale may be made a shortone. The period since 
1881 divides itself into two parts. In that year 
the national ferment which resulted in the consti- 
tutional decree of October 12 furnished abundant 
material for the formation of parties, Upon 
Okuma’s resignation, in 1881, he formed imme 
ately the Kaishin-to (Progressist party), based on 
the principle of the immediate enfranchisement of 
the people. One might have expected a body of 
men professing such a principle to join the stan- 
dard of Hagaki’s party, the Fiyw (Radicals). 
But the two sections have ever remained apart, 
and at one time even found themselves in bitter 
antagonism on the topic of treaty revision. The 
same period of ferment (1881-82) saw also the 
formation of the Zeiset to (Imperialists), the Rik 
kensei-to (Constitutional Imperialists), and num: 
berless minor organizations ; but, with the Consti- 
tution solemnly promised for 1899, the excitement 
rapidly subsided, and by 1884 these parties had 
all disbanded except the Kaishin to, and even 
from this its leader, Okuma, had) nominally 
withdrawn, Tagaki’s own explanation of the Zips 
to's dissolution, as a personal friend of his informs 
me, is that the restrictions of speech imposed by 
the Government made it possible to conduct 
constitutionally such an agitation as he wished, and 
therefore, to rid the party of hotier heads who, far 
lack of lawful methods, inclined towards violent 
ones, he thought it best to disband the party, 
delaying the reunion of its best elements until the 
time should be ripe. 

‘Thus ended the first period. From that time 

ntil within the last three years, there was almost 
ho partisan activity. The question of treaty revi 
sion, however, bringing back Okuma (now Count) 
to office in 1887, galvanized the Kaishin-to once 
more into life, Count Goto, coming out of his 

ement two years ago, took the stump, made a 
tour of the north eastern provinces, and formed the 
Daido Danketsu (United party). This party 
rapidly grew, and to it were attracted so many 
from the old Fiyu-to that Goto, men said, began 
to reap where Iagaki had sowed the seed. The 
latter leader now bestirred himself once more. 
After a year or so of negotiation, the details of 
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which would be tedious, neatly all the fragments 
of his old party were in the Arkoku to (Pauio 
party). More than this has in effect. happened, 
for an agreement has been reached according 16 
which August next is to see the Aikoku, the 
Daido, and the Fiyu parties amalgamated, wit 
much ‘ceremony, into au organization to Le called 
the Ko in (United) Club. 

But, other than these, are there any pasties 
of note? If the generalization already made is 
correct, one may answer this by asking, Are 
there any men of influence who are now to be 
counted among the “outs?” in active upposi ion ? 
OF such there are notably two—General Viscount 
Torio and Viscount Tani. ‘The former owns (one 
cannot help using the term) a little party called 
the Hoshu-Chiusei-ha (Conservative  Indepen- 
dents). ‘There is far less conservatism than in- 
dependence, or let us say idiosynciacy, in its 
makeup, and no one seems to pay it much 
respect. The latter’s name has been associated 
with an. organization of real importance, known 
as the Kokusut Hogon-to (Nationalist party). ls 
motive is a conservative and laudable desire to 
preserve the National individuality by +efus 
to adopt indiscriminately the ideas of the Wes 
while keeping pace with its progress. “Io adapt, 
not adopt,” might be described as its motto. 
The real strength of this section, however, is wut 
Viscount Tani, but the influence of leading mem- 
bers who are not partisan politicians, but repie- 
sent the “Mugwumpistn” of Japan. 

One will naturally expect (6 hear something of 
the principles projessed by the three leading 
parties, the Fiyu (or Aikoku), Daido, and Kaishin. 
Here, however, there isa stiking and somewhat 
amusing failure to disagree. One must resort 
to the platforms of the Republican and Democs atic 
paities from 1876 to 1880 to find a parallel. The 
Kaishin to (but within a few months only) has 
issued a platform of sixteen articles, including 
reduction of land-tax, retrenchment in expenses, 
Cabinet by party, treaty revision, educational 
reform, extension ‘of the franchise, greater free 
dom of speech, and other praiseworthy proposals. 
Not to be outdone, the Fis: to thereupon promul- 
gated a creed of thirly-two articles, including, 
be it observed, all those of the Katshin to, wilt 
others of a somewhat more radical tendency, 
such as tial by jury, popular election of te 
governors of ken (counties), limitation of the 
tiuumber of nobles, etc. Within a month the Dar 
do has published a platform of thirty article: 
but of these, again, none strays far from these 
alvead. n the field. 

:There are, however, certain distinctive marks 
to be seen, chiefly in the manner of men com- 
posing the parties. The Fiywto has from the 
first. been pigeminently the patty, not of the 
proletariat, for there is as yet class 
here, but of the common people, of those om 
whom the taxes fall, of the poor man, of the demo- 
crats, of the tadical political thinkers. ‘The Da:do 
party has to some extent poached on the same pre- 
serve; but it has drawn also from the men of the 
north-east (Aidzu and the vicinity), the old partisans. 
of the Shogunate, who have accepted with plea- 
sure the opportunity to attack their old antagonists 
now in power, the men of the south-west. ‘The 
Kaishin party represents the rich and the influ- 
ential, but contains also a large wumber of the 
younger educated men not in official position, It 
is credited with moderate feelings, and at the same 
time with aristocratic proclivities. "The Kokuseer t2 
includes a number of the best thinkers and edu- 
cators, of the younger generation principally, and 
represents the more thoughtful tendencies of the 
day, Pevhaps it will in its present form never 
actively enter politics as an organizatior 












































no such 























The interesting question, of co 


re, is, What 
general t 


lency, explicitly recognized or nut by 
one or another of these sections, is to furnish the 
principle which will divide parties under the 
approaching parliamentry.ségime ? ‘The measines 
which the various sections advocate show a stuiking 
similarity of aim; it remains to discover whether 
their existence points to any real issues. 

As between any two of the Daido, Fiyn, and 
Kaishin parties, it seems hardly possitile that any 
issue canbe formed. All began as oppositionist 
parties, and the only pregnant distinction at pre- 
sent is that between the personnel of the Kaishin 
and that of the other two, The latier have now 
practically united, and it seems not improbable 
that by November the Kaishin to also may have 
given up its separate existence. The Kokustt re- 
presents a principle which is of more consequence 
at present in art, manners, and education than m 
ordinary political matters, and perhaps not fora 
decade or so will an issue of broad importance 
and popular interest arise in which this principle 
will be atstake. Economic issues, too (I do not say 
economic problems), al present there are viituaily 
none, if we omit the demand for taxation reform, 
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‘There is no rent question, no labour ques 
tariff question. What, then, can be proph 
to the parliamentary parties? 

‘There is one motive which seems to have supplied 
the very vitality of the three great parties, and it 
is not unlikely that this will furnish the dominant 
note in the formation of parliamentary sections. 
‘This motive is a simple one—the desire, on the 
part of a large portion of the shizokt, to share’ in 
the Government, and not alone in the deliberative 
functions of the National Assembly, but in the 
more real power of the Ministry. This is today 
the theme which quickest finds a popular response. 
When Count Goto made his tour of the north-east, 
he proclaimed himself in favor of government by 
party, and raised a strong following by attacking 
the principle of exclusiveness on which the present 
Cabinet is founded. When Count Okuma was 
recalled in 1887 to a place among his old comrades, 
and began to dictate a successful policy of treaty 
revision, the Kaishin to ceased to be oppositionists, 
and loudly supported the Government policy of 
their leader, for they, too, shared in his success, 
and therein were tasting the power for which they 
had sighed. In short, the time seems to be coming 
when there mast be, in part at least, a surrender 
resulting not merely ina popular Assembly invested 
with deliberate powers, but ina Ministry more or 
less responsible to that Assembly, It is this 
irresponsibility of the Ministry (or, to take the 
point of view of the “outs,” this monopoly of 
power by a close corporation of the Restoration 
leaders and their friends), which seems to stick in 
the throats of the politicians, One cannot help 
feeling that this question must be solved by the 
nation in some way before it will be in a mood to 
take up any other great issue, The sooner it is 
solved the better. Until parliamentary government 
by party arrives (even if in a modified shape only), 
there cannot but be more or less indecision on 
current questions, more or less fluidity and lack of 
cohesion in the party materials, Until then there 
will be only one real party—the Opposition, ‘The 
journals have already declared from time to time 
in favour of “seito naikaku” (a party Cabinet), 
mildly dey ing the present system of “han 
batsu naikaku” (a coalition Cabinet, holding 
power ad libitum). 

Perhaps neither the first nor the second year of 
the National Assembly will see the issue prec 
pitated. At present it is obscured by the cumber- 
some party platforms recently put forth, Bat I 
have endeavoured to give you some idea of the 
larger influences and their wend, rather than of the 
countless minor issues, which are but temporary 
and super ficial. 
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THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY. 
Base ie 

Continuing its report of the Osaka Conference, 
the Hyogo News of the 21st instant says :— 

The Conference of Cotton Spinners in Osaka 
was continued on Wednesday, when the committee 
charged with the business brought up their report 
on the proposal to stop, if possible, the import of 
yarn, They recommended that the companies 
jurn out a stated quantity of yarn monthly, report- 
ing to the Union their monthly output, and the 
number of bales (1 bale to contain 40 fama) 
in stock. The figures of each company’s out 
put to be circulated among the other companies 
of the Union, but care to be taken that such 
reports do not obtain publicity outside the mem- 
bers for whose information they. are intended. 
They further recommended that the scheme pro- 





posed by them should come into force as soon 
as possible, ‘Their recommendations were adopt- 
ed. In the afternoon a committee of five, 
consisting of Mr. Kawamura of Osaka, Mr. 


Yamanobe, of Osaka, Mr. Tamura, of the Kanekin 
Weaving Company, and Mr, Nakahashi, of Ser 
shu, were chosen to report on the proposition 
brought forward by Mr. Yamanobe with reference 
toan increase in the duty on imported yarn, and the 
abolition of the exportduty. The Conference duly 
considered and adopted the motion that the 
receipts of the Godown Companies should be ac- 
cepted as securities by the banks against. money 
loaned. The delegates of the Osaka and Kura- 
shiki Spinning Companies and the Kane 
Weaving Company were chosen to superintend the 
export of yarn, ‘The initial steps regarding the 
formation of a Cotton Yarn Exchange in Osaka 
were entrusted to a committee of five, viz. the re- 
presentatives of the Osaka, Senshu, Settsu, and 
Hirano Spinning Companies and the Kanekin 
Weaving Company. This appears on Wednes- 
day, but the Conference is not yet at the close of 
its labours. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ee ee 
[Revver “Sescian” To “Japan Matn.”) 


London, November 22nd. 
The guarantee fund raised for Baring Bro- 
thers amounted to fifteen millions sterling. Zhe 
Times s that the revival of Baring Brothers 
is probable, with the same partners but fresh 
capital. 








London, November 23rd. 
The firm of Baring Brothers will be con- 
tinued as a limited liability company, with Mr. 
Thomas Baring as Chairman. 
London, November 25th. 
Serious floods have been the cause of severe 
damage to the workings of the Manchester ship 
canal. “ 





iwoarone ERge PRES 
: London, November 4th. 
Belgium has proposed for the Swiss a renewal 
of the Latin Union fora period of five years, but 
the latter desire to prolong the agreement only 
from year to year. 
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TIME TABLES AND STEAMERS, 
o 
OKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 


Down ‘Trains Leave SHUtBASHT Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30,* 10.25, and 11.45 a.m. and 1.25, 
2.30) 3-55) 4-45) 5.50, 6.59, 8.30, 9, id r.tSt ps 















Up ‘Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,¢ 10.22, and 11.30 am., and 12.45, 2, 
3) 4-25t) 5-30, 6.35, 7-59, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05+ p.m 





Fanes—First-class, sen 60; second.class, sen 40- 
and third-class, sen 20, 
Traine marked \#) cun throneh without atopping at Omors, Ka- 
aki, Tear ayawa Sta Thosemarked (t 
Tun through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tae 
Tumi Statrans, 





YOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

Teains taavic Yououama (down) at 6,50, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 am., aud 12,40, 3.25, 4.55. 5.35, amd 7.45 P. 
and Kozu' (up) at 6.35, 8.49, 9.40, and 11.07 a 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58; 7.25, and 9.40 p.m, 

Farus—To Hodo s sen 6, secon 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuki, sen 18, 1 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; 10 Fuji- 
Sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, Sen 75, sen SO, sen 253 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sex 62, sen 31. 


Down trains at 6.50 am, run no further than Kyoto arri 
there at 11.20 p.m.j at to.20 a.m. no further than Nag 


serving 203806 pnwei at tacge paso farther than Shinnseat 


arriving there at 6.50 p.m., at 3.25 p.m. no further than Si 
zuoka, arriving at 8.48 p.m.3 and the train at §.35 pam. runs to 
Kobe, arriving at 12.45 p.m. next day. 


A tramway runs between Kozw and Yuotoro (distance 4 1i.) 
Jinrikisha may be hired between Yomoro and Mivanosuir, 
(distance 14 ri) 


OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 
‘Trains Leave Oruna (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m., 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8.30 p.n.; Kasaxuna 
(down) at 7.41 and g.s1am., and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m.; and ZusMimura (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m,, and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23, 6.14» and 8 so p.m., 
Yokosuka (up) at 645, 855, and 11.20 a.m., and 
12.50, 3) 5.10, and 7.45 p.m.; ZusuimuNa (up) at 
7.01, 9.12 and 11.36 a.m., and 1,06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
Bor pm.; and Kamakura (up) at 7.11) 9.22, and 11.46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3.26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, i‘ 
Fares—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second- 
class sen 6, third-class sen 3; to Zushimura sen 15, $n 
10, sen 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10, 
VOKYO-MAKBASHI RAILWAY. 
Trains tuavie Toxv6 (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11,40 nd 2.40 and 5.40 p.m.; and 
Mannasut (up) at 6, 8.55. and 11.50 a,m,, and 2.50 
and §.5¢ p.m, 
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SHINJIKU-HACHIO]I RAILWAY. 


‘Tratws Leave Suryyiku, Toxvo, (down) at 6.55 
and 9.55 a.m. and 12.52, 4, and 7 p.m; and Hacirojt 
(up) at §.25, 8.25, and 11.25 a.m, and 2.20 and $.30 p.m. 

Fares—First-class sen 90; second-class sen 60 
third-class sen 30. 


NAGOYA-TAKETOYO RAILWAY, 


‘Trains nave Nacoya at 
and Taxrrovo at 7.50 a.m, 


Fanes—Second-class, sen 7. 





5 aan. and 5.05 p.m, 
nd 3.50 p.m. 
Uhird-class, sen 97 














‘TAKETOYO-OFU RAILWAY. 
‘TRAINS LEAVE ‘TAKETOVO (up) at 5.40 and 10.40 
a.m., and Oru (down) at 3 5.35 and 8.55 p.m, 
Fares—Second-class, 26 sen, third-class, 13 sen. 





KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 


Down ‘Trans trave Kozu at 8.30 a.m, and 12,50 
2.13, 4.57, and 7.10 p.m.; GoTemna at 9-52 aan., and 
1.32. 335, 6.18, and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 5.20 and 
10.40 a.m , and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.in.; SHI- 
2U0KA at 7.20a,m., and 12.19, 4.12, 6.50, and. 10.59 
p.m.; HaMAMatsu at 6 and 10 a.m., and 2.40 and 6 45 
p.m, and 1.16a.m.; Tovonasut at 7.10 and_11.10 
am, and 339 and 7.45 p.m, and 2.14 a.m.; Oru at 
B59 a.m., and 1.06, 5.22, and 9.28 p.m., and 4,02 
a.m.; NAGOYA at 9.45, and 11.50 am,, and 2, and 6.08 
p.m, and 5 a.m,; GIFU at 10.53 a.m., and 1, 3.06,and 
7.09 p.m. an ; OGaKI at 11.24 a.m., and 1.28, 
3:33, and 7.38 and 6.28 a.m.; MAIBARA at 9.45 
am, and 1, 2.49, §.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.45 a.m.; 
Hikong at 10.05 a.n., and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.06 
p.m, and 7.58 a.m.,; Basa (Otsu) at 12, 3.15, 4.405 
7.10, and 10-43 p.m., and 934 a.m.; Kvoro at 12.45, 
4:05, 5:35, and 8 pams, and To.14 ame; and Osaka at 
2,25, 5-35: 7-20, and g.50 pam., and 11.42 am, 


Up Trains Leave Koue at §.55 and 9.55 a.m.and 
1.55..3.45 and 5.30 pam.; OSAKA at 7.06 and 11.06 
asnig and 3.06, 5, and 6.36 pm.; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 
am. and 12.40, 4.36, 640. and 8.05 p.m.; BaBa 
(Otsu) at 6.18, ‘and 931 am., and 1.30, 5.25, 7.31, 
and 8.50 p.m. ; Hixone at 7.56, and 11.0 a.m., and 
3.03, 7.02, 9 08, and 10.25 p.m.; Maraara at 8.13, and 
11.20 am., and 3.19, 7-20, and’ 1042 pam.; OGAKI at 
9.30 a.m., and 12.36, 4.37, 8.46, and 11.54 p»m.; GieU 
at 9.57 a.m, and 1902, 5.04, and g4§ pan. and 12.17 
aam.; Nacova at 6, and 11 asm,.,and 210 and 6.20 
p.m, and 1.09 a,m.; OFU at 6.43 and 1144.a,m. and 
2.56 and 7.04 p.m, and 1.41 a,m,; TovoHasHt at 8.go 
a.m., and 1.30, 4.42; and 8.52 pam., and 3.17 am j 
Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 9.45 a.m., and 245 and 6 
p.m,, and 4.25 a.m.; SHIZUOKA at 5.15 and 9.07 a.m., 
and 12.45. 5.20, and 9.45 p.m., and 7.08 a.m.; Nu- 
Mazu at 7.03 and 10.40 4.m., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m, 
and 8.43 a.m.; Goremna at 8.15 and 11 58a.m,, and 
3.g8and 8 28 p.m.,and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 

and 1.17, 4.88, and 9.46 p.mn.,'and 11.07 a.m, 


Farus—Kozu toGotemba: first-class, sen 66, second ~ 
class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 
sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen'1.42, sem 
71; to Hamamatsu yer 3.57, yen 2.38, Yen 1.19; to 
Voyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen i.g1; to Ofu yen 
5.22, yen 348, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 
372, ven 1.86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yen 4.10, yer 2.05; 
to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 
7.05, en 4.70, yen 2.35 ; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 
yen 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yer §.40, yen 2.70; to 
Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 
9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 
6.54, ¥en 3.27. 

The down train at 8.32.4.m. runs no further than Kyoto,arriving 
there at 11.20 ponies at 12.1 p.m, no further than Nagoyay 
arriving at to.to puma; at s.0§ p.m. Ho further than Shizuoka, 
Arriving at 9 pam; and the tain at 7.10 p.m.runs to Kobe, 
arriving day. The up train at s-gg a-me 
runs no oka, arriving there at qo p.1n.j 

10 further than Nagoya, arriving 


Fespectively at 6.07 and tots pan. and the train at'$-30 p.me 
Fane to Shlabash stiye pamsnextday. oo” 

































































YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
Sreamens Leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at § 30 
a.m,, and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m,; and Leave YOKosuka 
at 830 a.m., and 12.30 ané 330 p.m.—Fare, sen 20 








MAIL STEAMERS. 


=: + 





THE NEXT MAIL 
From nthe) 
Nagasaki & Sper N.Y. K 
Kobe... 
FromCanada,&c. perC. P. M.Cu. 
From America perO.&O Co, 


¥eom Europe vid. 
Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. 


From Hongkong. per O. & O, Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Go. 


From Europe via 
Hongkong...... 


IS DUE 
Friday, Nov. 28th, 


‘To-day, Nov. 28th. 
Monday, Dec. rst.t 


Saturday, Nov. 2oth.t 
Monday, Dec. 1st.§ 
Sunday, Dec. 7th. 





perN.D. Lloyd, Monday, Dec. 8th 

* Sivaityof Bille lle left Vancouver on November 1st. + Octanie 
left Sin anciaco on. November vgth. # Bjnoat ith French 
mail) left Shanghai on November agth, * }aeigie (with, English 
frail) ete Honghong on November sours OS" 6 8 











THE NEXT MAIL 
For Hongkong... per P. & 0.0, 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, i per N.Y. K. 
Nagasaki 
For America... 


LRAVKS 
Saturday, Nov. 2oth. 


Tuesday, Dec. and. 
per O. & O. Co. 
per M. M. Co, 


per N. D, Lloyd. 
per P.M. 


‘Thursday, Dec. 4th. 





Sunday, Dec. 7th. 


Wedn'day, Dec. roth. 
Tuesday, Dec. 16th. 














For Inpicestion use Horsrorn’s Acip 
PHOSPHATE 
Dr. Ronert Pottok Simmons, M.R.C.S., Scar- 
boro, says :— I have used it with marked benefit 
in acase of indigestion of many years standing 
and it proved very useful.” 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
a a, 


ARRIVALS. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
22nd November,—Hakodate 1gth November, 

General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

British schooner, 49, Pyne, 22nd Novem- 
ber,—North Pacific 15th November, Sealing 
Gear.—Capta 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 
22nd November,—Kobe 21st November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
22nd November,—Caroline Islands 16th Novem- 
ber, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D. Mudie, 
23rd November,—Hongkong 14th, Nagasaki 
19!h, and Kobe 22nd November, General. 
& O. S.N.C 

Benlomond, British steamer, 1,752, A. W. S. 
‘Thompson, 23rd November,—Kobe 21st No 
vember, General.—Cornes & Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,160, P. Moller, 23rd 
November,—Hongkong 15th November, Gene- 
ral,—Simon, Evers & Co, 

Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
23:d November,—Kobe 21st November, Genes 
ral,—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
23rd November,—Kobe 22nd November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, Arnold, 23rd 
November,—Mnuroran 201h November, General, 
—Adamson, Bell &.Co. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 24th 
November,—Vancouver, B.C., 3rd November, 
General.—C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
25th Novemiber,—Hakodate 23rd November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Vamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 25th November,—Kobe 24th November. 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain Re W. Craigie, 
‘26th November,—From « Cruise. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, Wynn, 26th 
November,—Hakodate 24th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J.C. Williamson, 
26th November,—Hongkong 1th and Kobe 25th 
November, General.—C. P.M. S.S. Co. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 27th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 26 November, Coal.—Mitsu 
Bishi Sha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer; 1,357, Drummond, 
27th November,—Kobe 261 November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 




































DEPARTURES. 

WVakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 

derdine, 22nd November,—Hakodate, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 231d November,—Hongkong, General. 
—P. M.S.S. 

Melbourne, French steam 
November,—Shanghai v 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Myrmidon, British steamer, 1,815, R. Nelson, 23rd 
November,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield ~ & 

wire. 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 
23rd November,—Shimonoseki, General.—Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, 
23d November,— Kobe, | General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. a 

Hyacinth (8), cruiser, Captain R. W. Craigie, 24th 
Noveinber,—To1 pedo Practice. 

Abyssinia, British steamer, 2,300, G. A. Lee, 25th 
November,—Hongkong vid ports, General.— 
C. P.M. S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
25th November,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. : e 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
25th November,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Yokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
25th November, —Shanghai and ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 3 

Mogul, British steamer, 1,634, Johnson, 26th No- 
vember,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Bkstrand, 
26th November,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, Arnold, 26th 
November,—Yokosuka,—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, C. 
Young, 27th November,— Hakodate, General.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. hehe 

Batavia, British steamer, 1,661, J. C. Williamson, 








3,400, Paul, 23rd 
Kobe, General.— 
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28th November,—Vancouver, B.C., General — 
C. P. M.S.S. Co. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, 
vember,—Kobe, General.—Si 


Moller, 28th No- 
non, Evers & Co. 











PASSENG 


ARRIVED, 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Hako- 

date:—Mr. K. Mayeda and Mr, U. Murakami in 

second class, and 19 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japauese steamer Satsuma Maru, {rom 
Kobe:—3 passengers in second class, and 81 
passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong 
vid ports:—Rev. J. Summers, Major Manners 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Pulford and. child, Miss 
Brent, Miss Hellyer, M. infant, 
nd native servant, Messrs. Loh Shun, Wee Show 


RS, 











P.| Yee, Woo Pah Ki, Sum Pah Ping, Chew Chum, 


Captain W. R. Robinson and friend, Captain 
James, and Mr. Wing Kow in cabin; 3. passen- 
gers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Abyssinia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Rev. aud Mrs, Daniel Nelson and 4 
children, Mr. and Mes. Taylor, Messrs. J. E. 
Dall, W. Lagerquist, Geo. Marshall, A. E. Thor, 
Lee Sing Wye, Rev. and Mrs. B. F. Buxton and 
infant, Miss M. Sander, Mrs, E, Sarrott, Mr. 
Sariott, Mr. W. Hind, Miss J. Head, Miss S. J. 
Thompson, Miss E. Moss, Mr, H. L. Denny’, 
Rev, and Mrs. J. G. Haller, Miss H. E. Gregery, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Lay, Miss F. Piersen, Mr. 
R. G. W. Wainwight, Mrs, S. Stewart, Mrs 
Mason, Mr, Peake, and’ Rev. Mr. Small in cabin 
400 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Nishioka, Hayashi, 'Meito, 
and Uyeno in cabin; 43 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamasiivo Maru, trom 
Kob Messts. R. Hara and H. ‘Tanikawa in 
cabin; 2 passengers in second class, and 66 
passengers in steerage, 

Per British steamer Batavia, from Hongkong 
vid Kobe :—85 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Kobe: 
Messrs. K. Okazaki and T. Ohashi in cabins 
54 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer China, for San Francisco 
—Mrs. Wakefield, Miss Anna D. Gloss, Mrs 
M. Jewell, Mr. ‘T. B. Cunningham, Captain 
Credner, LG.N., Mr, ‘T, J. Anderson, Me. and 
Mrs. Takamine, two children, and native servant, 
Mr. A. Peine, Mc. H. Shugio, Madame Jacques. 
son, Mr. A. Jacquesson, Mr. E, Jaquesson, Mr. 
Colgate Baker, Miss Baker, Mr, J Hayes, Mrs, 
T. H. Fisher, Miss T. E. Porter, Mr. W. H° 
Corsar, Mr. G. H. Macondray, Mus. H. 
Stancliffe, Rev. C. A. and Mrs, Fisher and cli id, 
Mr. A. Spearing, Mr. J. Goodchild, and Mv. J. 
H. Miller in cabin, 

Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai 
vid Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. F, U. Hombey, Mr. H. 
de la Comp, Mrs. Fitz Henry and child, Mr, 
Baxter Lamondi, Miss Yamada Seki, Messts. M. 
1. E. Milleneuve Bargemont, Chenard, J. Phugger, 
‘A. Shabudin, G. d'Ayala, L. Roux, Shigeru Ima. 
mura, Koichiro Shimizu, and Abel Alexandre in 
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cabir * 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hong- 
kong :—Mr. T. E, Davis, Rev. R, W. Pitcher, Ale, 





Mes, Quong Man Tai and two children, and 
aito in cabin, 
Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Halo- 

Mrs. Shishinuma Shige and Mr. Matsuo 
in cabin; Mv, Imai ia second class, and 45 pas- 
sengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shangliai_ and ports:—Mrs. Sarah L. Woodin, 
Rev. F. S. Woodin, Messrs. miya, Egoshi, 
W. A. Stone, Lieut.-Com. R. C. Rich, Mr. Unge, 
Mrs. Pakenham and infant, Mr. and Mrs, Buxton, 
infant, and maid, Mr. and Mrs. Parrott, Miss 
Thompson, Miss Sander, Rev. W. Wynn, Mr. M 
Fitz: nd Mr. H.S. James in cabin; Messrs, 
Matsui, Tanaka, Kato, and Hashimoto in second 
class, and 38 passengers in steerage. 

Per British steamer Batavia, for Vancouver, 

f Mr. Albeit ‘Tissandier in cabin; Messrs, 
G. S. Schneider and John G. Haclow in second 
class. 

























CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Melbourne, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France 565 bales; Waste sill for 
France 516 bales; Treasure for Singapore $17,500. 
Per British steamer Batazia, for Vancouver, 
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The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports:—Left’ Hakodate the roth 
November at 2 p.m.; rounded Shiriya-saki at 6 
p.m.; reached Kurosaki the 2oth at 2.12 am., 
strong N.W. winds and heavy N.E. swell. Aci. 
ved at Oginohama at 1 p.m. and left the 21st at 
6.30 a.m.; had light variable winds and heavy 
NLE. swell; passed Inuboye at 105 p.m. ; reached 
Nosbima the 22nd at 5.15 a.m.} thence to port 
fresh N. to N.W. winds and thick rain aud duty 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama at 1oa.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captaix 
Brown, teports:—Left Kobe the 22nd November 
at noon; had fine weather and light northerly 
winds up (o arrival at Yokohama the 23rd Novem. 
ber_at 7.30 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Sagami Maru, Captain 
Walter, reports :—Left Kobe tle 22nd November 
at 6 pam.; had light to fresh north-easterly. winds 
and fine weather throughout the passage. “Arrived 
at Yokohama the 2gth November at 2. a.m. 

The British steamer Abyssinia, Captain Lee, 
reports :—Left railway terminus Vanconver the 
3rd November at 4.20 p.m.; called at Esquimalt 
and sailed from there at noon on the 5th; passed 
Kinkasan the 23rd at 10.15 a.m. Arrived at 
Yokohama the 24th November at noon, Between 
Vancouver and) Esquimalt detained) 37 hows 
owing to dense fogs, and from Vancouver Island 
to 180 meridian which occupied 10 days, experi- 
enced continuous hard westerly gales with very 
heavy head sea; thence to Kinkasan strong to 
fresli N.N.W. and S.W. winds prevailing, mode- 
tate sea and fine winter weather; Kinkasau to 
Yokohama fine weather. Time occupied during 
voyage 18 days. Brings a full general cargo for 
Shanghai. 

he Japanese steamer Nagato Martz, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left’ Hakodate the 22nd 
November at 2 p.m.; had moderate westerly breeze 
and fine clear weather. Atiived at Oginoliama 
the 23rd at noon and leit the 24th at 5 aim; had 
light” southerly winds, fine clear weather, and 
smiooth sea till arrival at Yokohama the ash 
November at 7.45 a. 

The Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Kobe the 2gth Novensber at 
noon ; passed Oshima at 9 p.m. and Rock Island 
the 25th at 11.45 a.m. had light variable winds, 
smooth sea, and fine clear weather throughout the 
voyage. Arrived at Yokohama at 6.10 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports:—Lelt Hakodate the 24th Novew- 
ber at2 p.m.; had fine weather and light winds 
to Kinkasan ; thence strong N.W. winds and fine 
weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 261h 
November at 1.20 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, Captain 
Drummond, reports :—Left Kobe the 26th Novem- 
ber at noon; had fine weather and light breeze 
from southward; passed Tomaga-shima at 2.12 
p.n.; Ooshima abeam at 8.40 p.m,, weather stil 
the same; reached Rock Island the 27th at 11.20 
a.m. thence to port strong S.W. winds, Anived 
at Vokohama at 5.30 p.m. 
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L COMMERCIAL. 


ae 


IMPORTS 

Business is at _a complete standstill, the Japa- 
nese having tuned their attention to festivities 
and general rejoicing over the opening of the Im- 
perial Diet; the past week may registered as a 
blank in the annals of the Import business. Not 
a sale of Knglish Yarns has been reported, and 


Bombays to the small extent of 35 bales only, and 
Shirtings 1,250 pieces, 


























COTTON PIECI. GoUDs. 
Grey Shistings—84%, aNd yde.gyinches 1135 lon 
Grey Shictings—olb, 384 yds. aginches “160 to 334 
1. Cloth—7%h, 24 stag to grt 
Indigo Shictings: 120 ta 1.60 
Printa—Assorted, 2 s3inches.. 170 to 3.00 
Cotton—Italians and Satteeas Maclyq3 vas son 
inches aaa atiertan, DP ity 204 
Vuskey Reds—1ilo afiby 24 yards, jo res cies 
Welicg: cieeneuetuensciSscaeie sig ko TAGE 
Turkey Reds—aj to alt, 24 yards, 30 Es 
inches oo. seme 20 tos 
Furkey Reda—34 to ath, 34 eee 
ches. 5 170 te 
Velvets—Ulncle, 45 yards,aainches 450 to Sos 
Vietoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... O50. tn os 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 
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WOOLLINS 
Plain Olle 





























4 4a yards, 32 F400 te 990 
Italian Cloth, yo yards 24h to 28 
Italian Cloth 
Medium... oe 040 to 34 
Italian Cloth, 32 inches 
Common acces Feteecesiee 0.46 to 20 
Mousseline de ~Crape, ay yards, 
G0 IWCNER ctecceecenseegerstistee tine Gah 10,053 
Cloths Pilots, 5) @ s6 inches 0.40 to 045 
loths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 060 
Clotha—Univn, 5406 56 inches 0.35 te 060 
Raukets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34 th, 
perth conse 630 1 438 
COLTON vaRns, 
Nos. 16/44, Ordinary ses . $26.00 






















Nos, 16/24, Medin 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Hest... + 29.00 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ... 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 2832, Ordinary... + 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos Tediun + 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. Sood to Heat... 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 35.50 to 36 50 
No. 328, Two-fold + $450 to 36 00 
No. 42s, Twvo-fold wae 36.80, to 39 50 
No. 208, Bomb 70.00 to 78.00 
No. 16s, Bombay 72.00 to 78.00 





Now. to/s4, Bom 


MICTALS. 
ade drags its slow length wearily along, and 
is most unsatisfactory in every respect. Dealers 
have been keeping holiday this week ; and we hear 
of no transactions worthy of tote. A few retail 
sales of Hoop Iron at low prices are recorded, but 
the market has no life it. 



















What Wana, fin see $2.65 to 2.75, 
Flat Bars, binch 2.75 to 285 
Round and square 2.65 to 2.35 
Nailvod, assorted. Nom. 
Nailrod, small size... Nom. 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron... es 3.20 to 340 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.80 to 6.00 
e Nails, assorted 440 to 4.90 
Tin Plates, per hox 4.60 to 480 
Pig Iron, No. 3 12g to haz) 


KEROSENE, 

The market remains in an inanimate condition 
‘Tokyo prices are said tohave advanced about one 
cent percase, but so far this has had very little 
effect here, Deliveries are fair, but trade this 
week has been more or less interfered with by the 
native holidays in connection with the opening of 
the Imperial Diet. 





QUOTATIONS. 





$1.65. to 1.673 
1.624 to 1.65 
160 to 1.624 
1.55 to 1.574 





SUGAR, 
The Sugar trade is still dull, and no demand is 


expected till the turn of the year. 


$5.50 10 7.90 





White Relined 








Manila... 3.60 to 4.30 
‘Taiwanfoo pa 
Pentaia ...... 2.75 to 3.00 





Namiida 280 to 3.00 
3-10 to 3.80 


4-15 to 4.20 














EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was of the 2tst inst., since which 

date settlements on this market amount to 1,245 
piculs divided thus: Hanks, 20; Filatures, 6563 
Re-reels, 189; Kakeda, 372; Oshu, 8. In addition 
to this amount Japanese have shipped 131 bales, 
making the total export business equal to 1,400 
piculs. 
PrOurs ear kee ‘lias: been strong and active all 
through the week and in spite of an advance of 
2d. in the price of silver Japanese have been en- 
abled to maintain their dollar prices at last week’s 
figures. 

‘The cable intelligence from Europe would seem 

+ to denote that the financial squeeze was over for 
the present, and that confidence was being slowly 
restored. This being so holders are much more 
confident and while they can quit 200 piculs per 
day will not think of reducing their quotations. 

We think that prices here must be getting near 
bottom. Of course, should exchange matetially 
advance holders may yet have to take less dollars 
for their produce; but with exchange on the pre- 
sent basis we think there should not be much fur- 
ther decline. In other words we do not expect 
that the lay down cost of Japan silk in other Markets 
can go much lower than it is at present, unless, 
deed, some un-heard-of catastrophe be yet in store 
for w 

Holders are much encouraged by the past week’s 
work and some of the wealthy filature-men are 
keeping their stocks off the Market, waiting for 
betier times. Should the Native Silk Men be able 
to hold over into the New Year we think they will 
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have got over the worst of their roubles; as trade 
all over the World will probably impiove with the 
turn of the year. 

There have been two shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote, the American and French 
mails both taking silk, ‘The former, steamer China, 
had 328 bales for New York; the latter, steamer 
Melbourne, lad 565 bales for Lyons and neigh: 
bourhood. ‘These departures bring the present 
export figures up to 8,981 piculs against 23,015 
last year and 18,469 on the 28th November, 1888 

It will be seen on reference to our statistics 
below that the settlements to date last year were 
very nearly equal to the total available supply this 
present season, 

Hanks.—Not so much busivess in these during 
the week holders being too strong. ‘The only bust: 
ness indeed was in medium Shinshu at $535. 
Stock in this class is small and in strong hands. 

Filatures.—A large business was done in these 
A week ago, when exchange touched bottom, good 
No. 1 Shinshu, in many well known marks, were 
done at $590 per picul; holders have since st 
ceeded in getting an advance of $2} or $5 in spite 
of the fact that Exchange has advanced about 5 
percent, This latter element in our calculations 
has again fallen off somewhat, but there is 0 
change in the dollar prices. Holders stoutly main 
tain that they cannot sell at less money than our 
present quotations, and the strong men will cer- 
lainly continue to hold for some time tocome. In 
fine sizes business has been done at $620 for prime 
quality Usen with extra to best Shinshu at $635. 

Re-reels.—These have not enjuyed so. mu 
favour as Filatures ; being comparatively dearer, 
although the stock is large. One parcel of Shine 
shu, Helmet Chop, is entered at $582}; Five Girl 
(Foshu) $5753 Chichibu $550; Bushu $540; Soshu, 
low quality, $510. As in Jilatures, the must noted 
marks are strongly held. 

Kakeda—Large business in this, ranging from 
$580 for good quality down to $520 for common, 
At closing holders are strong; for the stock is not 
more than 700 piculs, thereby contrasting favour. 
ably with the heavy quantities of filatures and 
re-reels which are now on hand 

Oshu.—Small wansactions consisting of a parcel 
Hamatsubi at $540. 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW SILK.) 

Manks—No. 1 

Nanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) 

Nanks—No, 2 (Joshu) 

Hanks—No, 24 (SI 

Hanks—No, 24 (Joshu 

Hankes—No. 24 to 3 

Hanks—No. 

Hanks—No. 340 ese 

Filatures—Kxtra 10/12 deniers... 

Filatures—Extra 13/15 deniers.. 

Filatures—No. 4, 10/13 deniers : 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers 
Filatures—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers . 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 
Filatures—No. 2, tyi18 deniers | 
ures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Re-reels—Extra a... elite 
Re-teels—(Shinshu and Oshu) liest No. 
Re-teels—No, 19/05, 14/16 deniers. 
Re-reels—No. 14 6, 14/07 ds 
Re-teels—No. 2,'14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers 








































535 to s4o 
535 to 540 
525 to 530 
515 to 520, 
++ 50§ to 510 

500 

610 to 620, 
610 to 620, 
590 to 600 
580 to 585 
500 to 600 
570 to 575 
560 to 565 
590 to 600 
570 to 575 
560 to 565, 
545 to 550 
+ 535 to 540 




















Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 1. 510 to $20 
Kakedas—Eextea = 

Kakedas—No. 1 570 to 580 

* 560 to 565 

545 to 550 

Kakedas—No. aj 535 to 540 


Kaicedas—No. 3 
Kakedas—No. 34 
Kaledas—No. 4... 
Oshut Sendai— No. aj 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2.0... 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4. 
Sodai—No. ai. 


525 to 530 
515 to 520 
500 to 510 
550 


} 540 to 550 














ables to 28h Nov., 


























Export Raw Sille ‘ 1890 :— 
SrAnun 1890 01. 18K9 go. 18M4.Kg, 
Hao. Bae Water, 
Munape . 2,901 10,108 «8,582 
America 5.843 12,562 9.664 
22,670 18,246 
Vota va a f ages» i8t4ee 
Settlements and Direct J" *- hes plage? 
fxport iva rst Iuly§ 9890 26,250 H9,100 
Stock, 28th November ... 16,800 6,550 13,550 
Available supplies to date 25,600 32,800 32,650 


WASTE SILK. 


Business in this branch has increased largely; 
settlements for the week being 3,078 piculs, divided 
thus : —Cocoons, 232; Noshi, 1,340; Kibiso, 1,484; 
Mawata, 22. 

As will be noted by the figures above there is a 
very large business doing in Waste day by day. 
The produce is all going to continental Europe, 
chiefly Switzerland, and the setilements to dale 
considerably exceed those of last year; while the 








“available supplies” are practically the same. 
Prices are unchanged and holders are, very 


gle 





wisely, current; selling freely whenever a buyer 
appears. 

The French Mail Steamer Melbourne took a 
lage shipment; and the present export is 11,368 
piculs against 10,716 last year and 11,863 at the 
same dale in 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—Two more parcels have heen 
weighed up, good Shinshu bringing in the neigh. 
bout hood of $120, with medium at $100 and Josha 
at $85. Koshu have also been done at $2} but 
all these are not of very heavy yield, 

Noshi—Large business has transpired; fine 
Bushu bringing $143; good Foshu $874; good Oslin 
$145 in large lines; Shénshie $115, with other kinds 
al proportionate prices, Best qualities ave now 
getting scarce. 

Kibiso.—A large business. continues ; long lines 
of Filature have been done at prices ranging [rom 
$100 to $120; ordinary Kibiso of good uredivmn 
Quality bas been done at $55 and $53; something 
a little worse at $45; common ai $35 and rubbish 
at $12. 

Mawata—Another parcel of very medium 
quality has been taleen for Bombay at $160. 

In Neri and sundries nothing has been done, 

QUOTATIONS.—(NEW WASTE.) 
Pierced Cucouns—Good to Best «$120 to $130 
















































Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 150 to 160 
Noshi-ito—Filatue, Good 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium ., 130 to 135 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Hest 140 to 150 
nshu, Best = 
inh, Good 110 to 120 
ito—Shinshu, Medium. es 
to—Bushu, Good to Hest 130 to. 140 
to—Joshu, Best 924 to 95 
to—Josin, Good 1... 85 to. 90 
Noshi-ito—joshu, Ordinary 1. Soto” 85 
Kibiso—Filature, Hest selected 110 to. 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ...., 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 90 to 100 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best f 80 to 90 
Kibiso—Shinshw, Seco joto 75 
Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair + 50to 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Comm 1 35to 30 
Kibiso—Hachéji, Good 45to 40 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Comn i5to “8 
Mawata—Good to Best ... 180 to 200 


Export Table Waste Silk to 28th Nov., 1890:— 

















Sasson 1890-91, 1889-90, 1884-89, 

Proves. Picuue,  Picuts, 

Waste Silke ... 10,452 8,659 10,345 

Pierced Cocoon: 916 25057518 

11368 10,716 11,863 

Settlements and Direct 2 gUits revere routs. 

Export from ast July $ 1700 13,900 16,500 

Stock, 28th November ... 9,200 11,800 8,400. 

Availablesuppliestodate 25,900 25,700 24,900 
Exchange as again been unsteady, rising and 


falling perpetually. To-day rates are the follow- 
ing:—Lowpon, 4m/s. Credits, 3/52; Documents, 
3/535 Ont/s. Credits, 3/6; Documents, 3/6}; New 
You, 30 d/s. U.S. $845 4 m/s. U.S. $842; Paris, 
Am/s., (cs. 4.395 6m/s. fes. 4.41. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 28th Nov., 18g0 :— 














Raw. Wa: PICULS. 
Hanks 415 | Cocoon: 400 
Filatures 10,535 | Noshi-ito 2,680 
Re-reeis . 4,800 | Kibiso... 51490 

711 | Mawata 270 
331 | Sundries 360 
8 


Yotal piculs .. ...16,800! Yotal picuis ...... 9,200 
TEA. 


There is nothing doing in Tea. 















Common 0. 
Good Common 
Medium 
Good Me: 
Fine 
Finest... 
Choice 
Choicest . 
Extra Choicest .. 





EXCHANGE, 


Exchange has been unsteady, 




















Stetling—Hanle [ls on demand sat 
Sterling—Ranie 4 months? sight 3/5: 
3 —Private 4 months? siett 35 
Private 6 months? sight ooo” 36 
On Paris—Bank sight + 4.28 
1 Parie—Private 6 me 44t 
On Hongk Banle sight o.oo... “jo prem. 
Jongicong—Private 10 days’ sigit fe dis. 
Oo Shangiai—Rank sight i re 
Ow Shangivai—Private 10 days’ sight 3 
On New Vori—Banle Bills a 82} 
On New Vork—Private yo days’ sight By 
On San Pranciseo—Bank Kills an demand 825 
Ou San KranciscoPrivate 30 days’ sight.. 84 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON'S PATENT MACHINERY 
le makers) are perior to 
ief advantages aro : 

1, Wonderful Economy ot Fuel 

&. Fitclass Workmanship. 


8. Moderate Prices, 
4 Groatest obtainable power for weight and space 

» ogoupied. 
1 Quickness in raising stam, 
6, High rates of speed guaran! 

7; AnSeuce ot noise ead vibrations 

‘Wo build Steam Lannches of every dosoripti 
from the smallost sizo suitable for carrying on yachta 
of 19 tons and upwards. We also build smail light 
Dratt Paddio Boats, Tugs, Stern Wheel Paddle 
Btoamers, and Boats in Frames, én, ko, Wo supply 
sets of Machinery scparately. illustrated Oataloguo 
in Baglish, French of Spanish, Sead for Copy to 


. SIMPSON, STRICKLAND« CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 
161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 





[Nov. 29, 1890. 





SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WaTER, 
Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 
Macuinery CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 










MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and’ Ex- 
porter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one ot 
two good firms in Japan desiring’ to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and. straightforward 
manner. Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, Eu- 
gineering Offices:—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
don. Registered address tor telegrams—" Wad- 
ham, London.” ty. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear. 

ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 

remedy for INTESTINAL oF 

perfectly safe and mild preparation, 

‘hildren, Sold in Dottles by all 
ept. 27th, rgins, 


























THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN ‘TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 

forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 

purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 

Sin Samuse Baxs, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribuc 
ay’ 


















tari Abyssinia,’ “*L ordered the dragoman Mah t 
to i the Fakii it | was a Doctor, an ad the “pest 
medicines at the se 





of the sick, with advice gratis. 
short time I had plicanta, to. whom t served’ oft d 
‘of Hollow: is. These are most useful to an eon 
, ponsensing unmistakable pargative prapert 
h 


‘ ey 
ntindeniable effect upon the patient, kick eatin 
them of their value,”” e ames amie 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN} 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


sa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
Wacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
n arresting and subduing all inflammations 
_ Ma J.T. in his account of his extraordinary travels 
in ‘China, published in «8 “it had with me s quanttyat 
Holioway's Oi xave some to the people, and nothing 
could exceed their gratitude ; and, in con: e, milk, fowls 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon i 


S at last a teas 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl an wantity of 

and the demand became so great that l was obliged tolotkap 
the smail remaining "stock." peeLabeet4 


‘Sold ‘by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou. 
World. May tats 8get 


NOW READY, 


Wit Corourep Prax, 

FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
A of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint hae 
the “ Japan Matt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by ‘Our Re- 
Porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 

to the locality. Price 50 Cents, 
To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 
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And seo that each Jur bears Baron Liobig’s Signature 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


‘To bo had of all Storekeepers and Dealers thronghont India. 
Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
mpany. 


pany. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
————— ee ee or Oe 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to cffice of this paper. 












FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
NEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 













The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. 





Sold by all Druggisis and Storekeepers. 








@ The Physician's Oure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
GG Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick 
ness of Pregnancy. 











‘Awanoea Goo MeDAL L'Poot INTERN’. ExuisiTion, 1886, | 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH CO., 


LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL. 


ich SeEOu BRANDS :— | 
loneer” Golden Flake Cut. | 

“Richmond Smoking Mii a 

Superfine Bird's Ey 

“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 

Bright & Black Plug Cavendish 


PRIGE USTS_ON_ APPLICATION, | 


Retablisbed @ Quarter of a Century. 


August 6th, 1890, 





i3ins, 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S MAGNESI 
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e 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, ’ 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrance. 
ATKINSON'S RENOWNED 


7 ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER, 


and 





ATKINSON’S 
] ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Unrivalled for cleansing, beautifying, 
‘preserving the Teeth end Gums 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Jaran 
Weekty Mar” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for tion, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Tue railway between Kusatsu and Yokkaichi 
will be opened shortly. 


Count Yamagata arrived in the capital on the 
1st inst. from Oiso, 


Tue railway between Osaka and Nara will be 
opened on or about the roth inst. 


His Inperrat Hicuness Prince Asantko start- 
ed from the capital on the 27th ult. for Kyoto. 


From the beginning of this year to the present 
150,000 tons of coal were raised at the Horonai 
coal mine. 


Tue resignation by Count Yanagiwara of his 
seat in the Upper House, was announced on the 
2oth ult. 

Taxrcrams from Nagaoka, Yamagata, and 
Niigata Prefectures report that snow fell there 
on the zgth ult. 

Counrrss Yamacata, who has been at Oiso for 
some time, will leave for Yamaguchi Prefecture 
in a few days. 





Tue association of Christian teachers in Tokyo 
presented a letter of congratulation to the Lower 
House on the zgth ult 


Tue Government has received intelligence of 
the arrival at Aden of the Hiye? Kan and 
Kongo Kan on the 30th ult. 


Tue Diet has had several sessions, but its time 
has been chiefly occupied with preliminary opera- 
tions of organization and so forth, 


Count Ito, President of the Upper House, and 
Mr. Nakajima, President of the Lower House, 
had an audience of the Emperor on the 1st inst. 
at the Palace. 








Tue Osaka Shosen Kaisha has opened a new 
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the Sumidagawa Maru will be sent on the 2nd 
instant on its first trip. 


Her Impertat HiGHNess Princess TsuNnE, ac- 
companied by her suite, proceeded to the 
kusa Park and paid a visit to the Ryoun- 
aku Tower on the 26th ult. 











A TeLxGram from Kumamoto Prefecture re- 


the 21st ult.; and 12 new cases and 15 deaths 
from the 15th to the 21st ult. in Kagawa Pre- 
fecture. 


Messrs. Tsuyuxr Junzanuro, Ishiwata Kaye- 
mon, Komatsu Shekichi, and Higuchi Chusuke 
of Atami, and Messrs. Okura Kihachi, Taka- 
shima Kayemon, Wiranuma Shenzo, and Mogi 
Sobei of Tokyo and Yokohama received per- 


ports that thirty-four persons were attacked by) mission to lay a line between Atami and 
cholera within 12 days from the 17th to the 28th | Odawara, on the 2oth ult, 


November last in Kumamoto city. 


Mr. Morr Suunxicut, a civil engineer, who 
recently returned from Europe, has invented a 
method of manufacturing smokeless powder, 
after a long course of experiments. 





‘Tue number of persons attacked by cholera 
throughout the Empire from the commence- 
ment of the epidemic to the 3oth ult. was 
44,657, resulting in 31,199 deaths. 


Tur Nagoya Rice Exchange gave 1 sho of rice 
to each of the poor to celebrate the opening 
of the Diet. One thousand three hundred and 
seventy-nine persons received the dole. 


Tue Zakachiho Kan arrived at Shinagawa on 
the 2gth ult. The Musashi Kan, training ship 
attached to the Yokosuka Admiralty Station, 
left Yokkaichi on the rst inst, for Shimizu. 


Tue general meeting of the Nippon Tetsudo 
Kaisha (Japan Railway Company) will be held 
on the rgth inst. at the Kosei-Kan, Kyobashi- 
ku, Tokyo, commencing al one in the afternoon, 


Tuerk Mayestigs THE Emperor anp Empress 
were pleased to grant on the 2nd inst. the sum 
of yen 800 to the Kanagawa Prefectural Go- 
vernment for the relief of sufferers by the fire 
which took place on the 3oth ult. in Yokosuka. 


Tue Japanese Consul at San Francisco reports 
that the total value of trade between Japan and 
that port during the month of August last was 
$1,154,570, of which $38,843 represented ex- 
ports from Japan and $1,116,727 imports. 


Mr. Kigami Kizayemon started for San Francisco 
on the 22nd ult. by the Cézza, with the purpose 
of opening trade between San Francisco and 
Hawaii, He has the support of many of the 
leading merchants of Osaka and Yokohama. 


To celebrate the opening of the Imperial Diet, 
the Hakubun-sha, Tokyo, liberated about 600 
small birds on the 2gth last. A piece of paper 
was lightly attached to the legs of each, and 
those who find the paper will receive a book on 
presenting the same at the Hakubun-sha. 


Aw ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on 
the 2nd instant, at which there were present 
Counts Yamagata, Saigo, Yamada, Matsukata, 
Oyama and Goto, Viscounts Aoki and* Kaba- 
yama, and Messrs. Yoshikawa and Mutsu. The 
proceedings commenced at ten in the fornoon. 


Tuer Impertar Hicungsses Princes Axtra and 
Yoshihisa, Counts Yamagata and Saigo, Vis- 
count Hijikata, Marquis Tokudaiji, Mr. Shirane, 
Vice-Minister of the Home Department, and all 
Governors of Prefectures who are now in the 
capital, had the honour of dining with the 
Emperor on the 27th ult. at the Palace. 





Accorpiné to a report by the Sanitary Bureau, 
1 new case of cholera occurred in Kyoto City 
on the 22nd ult., 2 new cases and 1 death 
in Hyogo Prefecture on the 24th ult,; 6 new 
cases in Chiba Prefecture from the zoth to the 


Or 


Coronet Osnima, President of the Military 

Academy, who recently returned to Japan from 

Germany, delivered an address embodying his 

observations during his tour through Europe, 

at a meeting held on the 3rd inst., at which 

Prince Arisugawa, Commander-in-Chief of the * 
Army, and a number of other officers were 

present. 


A ew days ago eleven flasks of quicksilver, 
the property of Takata & Co., were stolen from 
the Yokohama Custom House. One man was 
arrested by a detective named Takenouchi, and 
the property stolen was recovered. The thief 
is anative of Kagoshima Prefecture, and is be- 
lieved to have had several accomplices. 


A GENERAL meeting of the shareholders of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha was held on the 1st inst. 
in the office of the company. The receipts for 
the year were yen 5,962,324.41, of which yen 
1,182,500 were set apart as a dividend for the 
year, to be declared at the rate of 11 per cent. 
per annum, yen 19,128,738 being carried for- 
ward to the next account. 


Permission has been granted by the Wakaya- 
ma Local Government to Mr. Masuda, a diver 
of Yokohama, to raise the Erfougroul at his 
own expense. Mr. Masuda will start from here 
shortly. Mr, Omatsu Toyemon, a leading mer- 
chant of Kobe, received similar permission at 
the same time, and in all probability they will 
work in conjunction. 


A sertous fire broke out in the morning of the 
goth ult. at Yokosuka, destroying 839 buildings, 
including the police station, the town hall, a bank, 
a school, anda temple. One man and two wo- 
men were caught by the flames and burned to 
death, and eight persons were injured. The fire 
was subdued at 10 minutes past eight, having 
begun at half-past three in the morning. 


In most Imports business is at almost a stand- 
still, as may be judged in the matter of Yarns, 
of which only twenty bales have been sold. 
The Metal trade is dull, prices are almost no- 
minal, and deliveries are slow. There has been 
some enquiry for Kerosene, and 37,000 cases 
Russian have been taken, also a small parcel of 
Comet ; and, as Tokyo market is said to be im- 
proving, holders are hoping that some reduction 
of the heavy stock may be near at hand. Sugar 
has met but small demand, but prices continue 
weak. There is no health in the Silk trade. 
When exchange moves ‘in favour of holders a 
few transactions are put through, but these are 
largely compulsory on account of forward sales. 
The transactions of the week, however, are in 
no way proportionate to the stock, which still 
remains over 16,000 piculs. Butlittle has been 
done in Waste Silk, though the assortment still 
remains good and stocks are ample. Buyers, 
however, are in the market, and are ready to go 
on when terms can be arranged. There is 
nothing worth reporting in the Tea trade. Ex- 
change has continued to fluctuate, and the 
latest movement is a decline in rates, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





FAREWELL DINNER TO CAPTAIN BOUGOUIN. 


Ow the evening of the 2gth ultimo the Tokyo 
Club entertained Captain Bougotiin, Military 
attaché of the French Legation, ata farewell din- 
ner. Covers were laid for over a hundred mem- 
bers, and representatives of nearly all the na- 
tionalities resident in Japan assembled to do 
honour to one of the most popular men ever 
known in this country. The Ministers of Russia, 
Germany, Austria, the United States, and Ha- 
waii, Marquis Nabeshima, Viscount Matsudaira, 
Baron Nagaoka, and a number of other notables 
were among those present. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. H. W. Denison, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Club, and the Vice-Chairs 
by Messrs. E. Dun, T. B. Glover, and W. Heise. 
Great pains had been taken by the Manager, 
Mr. C. M. Duff, to have the tables decorated ap- 
propriately, and the result did credit to that 
gentleman’s well known taste and skilful direc- 
tion. Each ménu bore a photograph of Captain 
Bougoiiin, some grave, some gay, and some of 
the caricature genus, and the ménu placed be- 
fore the guest of the evening was in all respects 
a magnificent affair. It was in the form of an 
album. In the inside, round the ménu itself, 

* were arranged miniature photographs of all the 
Club rooms, in which Captain Bougoiin has 
spent so many happy evenings and where he 
has contributed so materially to the pleasure of 
his fellow-members, as well as a photograph of 
the country seat of H.E. Count Saigo, formerly 
Minister of War, a place associated with many 
pleasant memories in the mind of the Count’s 
close friend. On the outside Captain Bougoiiin’s 
arms and initials were beautifully emblazoned, 
and the whole was suspended from a frame of 
milk-white wood fashioned in the shape of a/orii, 
the Japanese emblem of peace and good-will. 
Captain Bougoitin’s health was proposed by Mr. 
Denison in the following terms :— 


Your Excellencies and Gentlemen,—Again are 
we called upon to celebrate the departure from 
our midst of one of the fathers of this Club. But 
it is not alone as a Member of this Institution that 
we delight to do honour to Captain Bougodin, 
ris it alone as a Clubman that we shall miss 
him, Whether it be at our social gatherings, or 
at the whist-table, at billiards, or in that little room 
in which Fuku is the presiding genius and towards 
which our erring foot-steps perhaps too often turn, 
he is ever and the same genial companion; the 
same generous and gallant adversary. And al- 
though old Father Time, with gentle hand, is 
giving his locks a gentler shade, he is always one 
of the boys.” God bless him ! 

He has made our lives the happier by his com- 
ing ; he will make them the sadder by his going. 

To say that we shall miss him is but faintly to 
express the sense of loss we shall all feel when he 
is no longer with us, To say that we would rejoice 
if he could return to us, is but to express a senti- 
ment I am sure we all entertain, and I need hardl 
assure Captain Bougoiiin that we shall watch with 
great interest his advancement in the service of 
lis country, for we have already made him “ our 
colonel.” 

Your Excellencies and Gentlemen,—The health, 
happiness, and prosperity of our guest, Captain 
Bougoiin. 

The toast having been drunk amid tumultuous 
applause, Captain Bougoiiin, who was received 
with loud cheers, replied as follows :— 














“ [thant you very much indeed, my dear Denison, 
for your kind words. I wish [ were able to answer 
you in your own tongue, but for some considerable 
time I have seen dining and wining, and the long 
round of gaiety has interfered so much with my 
private lessons that Lam now a worse speaker of 
English than T ever was. So please allow me to 
speak to my friends in French, We translate it: 
“You spoil your Colonel too much, gentlemen, 
and truly [ know not how to thank you for the 
charming proof of friendship that you offer me 
this evening. You all know with what regret I 
leave you, and leave this beautiful Japan, where I 
have passed fifteen happy years and where T have 
liad the good fortune to win such kind friends, 1 
derive, however, some little consolation from the 
old proverb, too trivial pethaps to be quoted here, 
which says that soldiers being always on the 
march, have a good chance of finding their friends 
again. If any of you come to Paris, [hope you 
will give me the great pleasure of asking for me 
at the Cercle Militaire, Place de |'Opéra, and ap- 
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pointing a place to meet. Be assured that you 
shall not have to wait long for an answer. But 
when we find ourselves together once more, do 
not, I pray you, forget that we are uo longer at 
the Tokyo Club ‘and greet me with one of those 
jocular cries which we laugh at here, but which 
might meet there with a different’ reception. 
Our agreeable réunion might end in the police 
station, and the promotion which you so kindly 
wish me, might be compromised, I treasure 
also some little hope of coming back to see 
you some fine day; if the opportunity presents 
itself, I shall not let it escape me. Keep my 
name, therefore, on the list of absent members, 
and let me say not “adieu” but au revoir.” 
T shall write to all my friends in Japan, whom I 
leave to-day with so much regret and whom I shall 
always be so charmed to meet again. My hearty 
thanks and best wishes to youall.—(Loud applause.) 


THE MEIJI ART socIETY. 
Tux exhibition of oil paintings by the members 
of the Meiji Art Society, in the building formerly 
used by the Nobles’ Club in Uyeno Park, attracts 
considerable numbers of spectators, but we can- 
not pretend to be in any degree enthusiastic 
about the works displayed. Mr. Harada, who 
will be remembered by visitors to the Industrial 
Exhibition as the painter of the large picture of 
the Goddess Kannon descending on a dragon 
from the clouds, as well as of an excellent 
portrait of Prince Mori, has sent on this occa- 
sion two heads, evidently from life, which help 
to enhance his reputation, Undoubtedly he is 
an artist of great promise, remarkable alike for 
idealistic and technical faculties. But of the 
other pictures, with a few scarcely noteworthy 
exceptions, we are compelled to say that they 
are marked by a dead level of inferiority. 
Something is still wanting in the Japanese 
school of oil painters. Whether it is’ that the 
vast majority of them have never had, and 
cannot hope ever to have, an opportunity 
of visiting the great galleries of the West, 
and are consequently without any genuine 
sense of what is possible in the line of their 
art; or whether itis, as some assert, that the 
capacity of pictorial artists is numbed by 
want of patronage, and that they are unable to 
achieve anything really good in face of the indif- 
ference or economy which closes the market of 
their country against them, the undeniable fact 
is that their pictures are still only mediocre and 
barely mediocre. It had been hoped, and 
indeed expected, that the display made at this 
exhibition would quite eclipse that made at the 
Industrial Exhibition, and that good reasons 
would be furnished for bestowing marks of dis- 
tinction which were withheld—unfairly withheld 
the artists assert—by the jurors on the latter oc- 
casion. But there can be no question, we 
think, that Japanese artists of the Western 
School did themselves far more justice at the 
Industrial Exhibition than they have now done 
themselves under the auspices of the Meiji 
Bijitsu-kai, Among the pictures shown at the 
Hakuran-kaé there were some that suggested 
high expectations as to the future of oil 
painting in Japan, but among this new batch 
we find scarcely any that convey a similar 
impression. It is terribly uphill work for Japa- 
nese artists to contend against existing con- 
ditions. Their countrymen refuse, almost 
universally, to pay anything like a remunerative 
price for domestic efforts in oils or water colours, 
and there are in Japan exceedingly few Western 
pictures fit to be taken as good examples. The 
former difficulty is illustrated by the mournful 
paucity of red tickets in the present exhibition: 
scarcely one picture in every fifty has found a 
purchaser. The latter drawback may be ap- 
preciated by anyone who visits the Sanko-shitsu, 
or gallery of comparative specimens, which has 
been furnished with some trouble in an upper 
room of the exhibition building. The foreign 
paintings hung in this little gallery are much 
better, taken all round, than their Japanese 
competitors downstairs, but they are very poor 
affairs for all that, and any Japanese artist esti- 
mating the capacities of his méfier by such a 
display, could hardly find himself inspired or 
enthusiastic. Tt is plain enough, therefore, that 
the Japanese disciples of Occidental art have 




















immense impediments to overcome, and that to 
pronounce any final verdict about their efforts 
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up to the present without making full allowance 
for the obstacles lying in their path, would be 
a very partial ‘proceeding. We have, for our 
own part, the fullest confidence in the ultimate 
success of the school, and though its most recent 
works do not greatly strengthen our confidence, 
there remains the reflection that the disciples of 
the new style are now passing through perhaps 
the gloomiest stage of their career, where the 
novelty that lent attraction to their early efforts 
has worn off and no striking excellence has 
been developed to re-galvanise public interest. 
That it retains its vitality, and even develops 
new strength, under such circumstances, must 
be taken asa convincing proof of its final victory. 











SPEECHES TO BE MADE BY MINISTERS OF STATE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tue Diet, says the Hochi Shimbun, has been 
organized, and after finishing the election of 
Committees and officers, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be opened on the 6th instant to 
deliberate on the Poor Law Bill, the first 
measure submitted by the Government to the 
House. We are told that on that day the Mini- 
sters of State will attend the meeting, and before 
commencing the debate, Count Yamagata, the 
Minister President, will explain the administra- 
tion of the present Government, and Count 
Matsugata, Minister of Finance, will give some 
explanations with reference to the estimates for 
the 24th year of Meiji. ‘This is owing partly to 
a request made by the Chief Secretary of the 
House, but the Ministers originally entertained 
the intention of attending in the House and 
making personal explanations. There were 
however, some opinions opposed to such a step, 
on the ground that it would be disadvantageous 
to make long speeches at the outset or to offer 
official explanations. The Ministers were more 
or less influenced by these views, but they finally 
decided to make brief explanatory speeches. 
At any rate the constitutional system of go- 
vernment will henceforth become a thing of 
reality, and the people will be able to learn the 
motives and methods of the course of admini- 
stration pursued by the Government. 





DISGRACEFUL CONDUCT OF TOKYO STUDENTS. 
AN unfortunate occurrence marred the good 
order of the proceedings in the streets of Tokyo 
on Saturday. Steps had been taken by the 
police to stem the streams of traffic flowing to- 
wards the main routes along which the Imperial 
cortége should pass, the result being that large 
crowds, collecting in the streets thus closed, 
watched the procession from whatever points of 
vantage were accessible. This was the case 
notably in the streets leading from the Nagata 
and Kojimachi districts to the route between 
the Sakurada and Tora Gates. When, however, 
the Imperial cortége had entered the enclosure 
of the Diet, these crowds were suffered to pass, 
and it immediately became an object with them 
to hasten forward so as to witness the exit of 
the cortége from the Diet. In this effort the 
Kojimachi crowd, hurrying southwards, im- 
pinged upon the Nagatacho crowd, pushing 
eastwards, and a struggle of some violence en- 
sued at the entrance of the street by which both 
sought access to the precincts of the Diet. A 
corner of the Russian Legation enclosure abuts 
upon the road just at this point, and within the 
corner is a pavilion, raised some twelve or four- 
teen feet above the road. Several Jadies and 
one or two children had seated themselves in 
the pavilion, thus commanding a full view of 
the Imperial cortége in its passage along the 
two streets which meet at this corner. When 
the collision between the two crowds occurred, 
the police, exerting themselves with remarkable 
forbearance and judgment, had almost suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. Butat that momenta 
bandofstudents, coming from the direction of the 
Sakurada Gate, pushed violently forward, flourish- 
ing atowel tied toastick,and uttering excited cries. 
It is impossible to say precisely what happened 
in the me/eé that followed. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that first one stone, and then a shower of 
these missiles reached the pavilion in which the 
ladies were seated, fortunately injuring no one, 
but none the less capable of inflicting injary 
The police are disposed to think that the stones 
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may have been aimed at themselves, not at the 
inmates of the pavilion, but we find it impossible 
to credit such a theory, in view of the height 
of the pavilion above the road. There still 
survives among Japanese, especially among hot- 
headed youths, a notion that to look down from 
a window or any other artificial height upon the 
Sovereign as he passes, is an act of rudeness, 
and we have no doubt that these unruly students 
sought, by a volley of stones, to signify their 
resentment against a violation of Japanese ideas 
of propriety by the occupants of the pavilion. 
Probably the young roughs would have been 
satisfied with this exhibition of uncivilized 
methods. But it happened that some servants 
of the Legation had established themselves on 
the roof of a stable, also overlooking the street. 
These men, observing the stone throwing, im- 
mediately began to strip tiles from the roof and 
aim them at the students, who retaliated with 
energy. Ina moment the disturbance assumed 
serious dimensions. The students attempted 
to rush the back gate of the Legation, but 
before they could effect an entry the police 
gained the upper hand and made several arrests. 
As to the injuries inflicted, we are unable to 
speak with certainty. A groom of the Russian 
Legation had his face gashed by a stone, and the 
vernacular press reports that several people in the 
street were wounded by tiles. The fracas be- 
tween the students and the servants is, however, 
a secondary affair. Whatever may have been 
its nature or origin, it must be separated from 
the first act of the students in throwing stones 
at the ladies in the pavilion, Such an outrage 
is wholly intolerable. It betrays ignorance of 
the fundamental instinct of civilization that 
women and children should be at all times and 
under all circumstances secure against violence 
at the hands of men. Nothing could be more 
disgraceful to Japan. We presume that these 
youths were of the soshé class: the vernacular 
newspapers assert that they were. But the term 
soshi has come to be a convenient appellation 
for every semi-savage rough who imagines that 
he has a’mission to set all things right by re- 
course to the methods of barbarians. If Japan 
is to retain anything of the reputation that her 
courtesy and kindliness have won for her, these 
public pests must be dealt with sternly and 
effectively. Should this last incident rouse the 
respectable citizens of Tokyo to a sense of the 
nuisauce they are suffering to develop in their 
midst, we shall be disposed to welcome its oc- 
currence. But unfortunately the reports con- 
tained in the Japanese newspapers are eminently 
calculated to obscure the truth, and to suggest 
that the blame primarily rests with the objects 
of the outrage. The tact and moderation in- 
variably shown by Russia's Representatives in 
this country enable us to be sure that the act of 
a few youthful roughs will not be suffered to 
disturb the en/ente existing between the Rus- 
sian Legation and the Japanese Foreign Office. 
But this very consideration renders it more 
intolerable that the wife of the Russiau Minister 
and her guests should have been subjected to 
such an insult, and that the facts should be 
misrepresented by any newspaper, however 
insignificant. 





RUDE CONDUCT OF JAPANESE STUDENTS TO 

FOREIGN LADLE 
Ir has been brought to our notice that as an 
American lady was driving across Atarashi- 
bashi in Tokyo a few daysago, she encountered 
a party of Japanese students carrying flags 
which they flourished in her face, accompanying 
the gesture with shouts. This may have been 
purely an ebullition of youthful spirits, but as it 
is by no means the first time during recent 
years that foreign ladies have been subjected to 
annoyance in the streets of the capital, we de- 
sire to call attention to the occurrence. Japa- 
nese youths never dream of committing any act 
of discourtesy towards their own ladies, unless 
indeed some conspicuous imitation of foreign 
fashions or foreign costume by the latter attracts 
the attention of passers by. But in instances 
now sufficiently numerous to be noticeable, 
low-class students seem to regard Western 
ladies as fair game for rude horse-play. Hap- 
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pily such violations of chivalry and courtesy are 
exceptional. During nineteen years’ residence 
in the capital, not one has come under our 
own personal notice. But the time to protest 
against reprehensible practices is while they are 
still few and far between, If Japanese lads 
come to imagine that they are asserting them- 
selves or giving evidence of an independent 
spirit when they behave rudely to foreign ladies 
in the streets, they will be labouring under a 
singular delusion; a delusion only to be ac- 
counted for on the hypothesis that their moral 
sense is gravely defective. In all civilized 
societies a woman ought to be assured against 
insult or roughness of any kind. Her weakness 
protects her in the eyes of chivalrous and 
educated persons, We do not insist that this 
rule is universally observed in the West. Low 
persons of the type recently referred to in these 
columns, do occasionally annoy and insult wo- 
men by attentions and solicitations of an offen- 
sive character, But the principle is theoretically 
sacred in every moderately civilized community. 
The impulse of students or school-boys in 
America and Europe is not to insult women but 
to guard them against insult, and those con- 
cerned in the education of Japanese youths 
will do well to inculcate this wholesome feel- 
ing in respect of foreign women as well 
as of Japanese. If the lads who misbe- 
haved themselves in the cases recorded during 
the past three years should deliberately set 
about devising some method of bringing their 
country into disrepute, they could not possibly 
hit upon a more effective plan than that of treat- 
ing Western women rudely. It is to be sincerely 
wished that some of the leading vernacular 
journals would take up this subject, and use 
their influence to teach the thoughtless youths of 
the capital how much they disgrace themselves 
and their country by such practices. 


LORD WOLSELEY AND CHINA. 


Lorp Worsetry also is among the prophets. 
In the Review of Revéews he writes :— 

“ The Chinese are the coming nation. The Chinese 
will, I think, overrun the world. ‘The battle of Arma- 
geddon will take place between the Chinese and the 
English-speaking races. ‘There will be, 1 assume, 
another war between France and Germany, and it will 
be about the bloodiest war or series of wars which we 
have seen in Europe. But, some day,a great general 
will arise in China, and the Chinese, who have been 
motionless for three centuries, will begin to progress. 
They will take to the profession of arms, and then they 
will burl themselves upon the Russian Empire. Be- 
fore the Chinese armies—as they possess every military 
virtue, are stolidly indifferent to death, and capable of 
inexhaustible endurance—the Russians will go down 
Then the Chinese armies will march westward, ‘They 
will overrun India, sweeping us into the sea, Asia 
will belong to them, and then, at last, English, Ame- 
ricans, Australians, will have to rally for a last despe- 
rate conflict. So certain do I regard this that I think 
one fixed point of our policy should be to strain every 
neive and make every socrifice to keep on good terms 
with China, China is the coming Power.” 

Naturally his Lordship’s very positive words have 
excited quiet folks in the West. The Pall Mall 
Budget emphasises his prediction by printing it 
under a half-page drawing of a Chinaman resting 
his chin on the globe and stretching long-taloned 
hands over its fairest portions. The face of the 
Celestial lends itself easily to such caricature as 
is needed for the purposes of this sketch. A 
very tifling effort of the draughtman’s art con- 
verts the thin-lipped, narrow-cyed, prognathous, 
and leather-skinned Mongolian visage into a 
grasping, merciless countenance such as child 
would shrunk from and a strong man dread, 
But does the future really contain contingencies 
like those indicated by Lord Wolseley? We do 
not believe it fora moment, The history of the 
world offers no example of a nation rising from 
the ashes of its past glory. Nothing can arrest 
national descent. Once commenced, it continues 
as steadily and surely as the movement of the 
glacier, though sometimes, perhaps, as slowly. 
Centuries ago the Chinese empire might have 
supported comparison with that of ancient Rome 
in extent and magnificence. To-day it has 
shrunk to relatively small dimensions, and bows 
its head under the rule of a foreign dynasty. 
A few years back it was stripped of Tongking 























as it had been previously stripped of Hongkong, 
and since then its suzerain claims in Burmah 
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have disappeared as they will doubtless do in 
Thibet ere long. Where are the evidences of 
ils future omnipotence? Never, perhaps, was 
there a better illustration of the old adage 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, China's huge 
size, her teeming millions, the impressive so- 
lemnity of her stubborn conservatism, and the 
money-getting genius of her subjects, who, like 
the Irish, succeed better anywhere than at home, 
all these things combine to strike the superficial 
observer. But no one suggests that her stupend- 
ous career is to commence until she sloughs off 
her skin of prejudice and consents to take into 
her hands the same weapons that have made 
Western nations great. Surely it is over-san- 
guine to conclude that she will wield those wea- 
pons better than their forgers wield them, or 
that qualities which have lain dormant for cen- 
turies, if indeed she ever possessed them, can 
be revived so effectively as to render her invin- 
cible. Lord Wolseley’s prophesy seems to us 
an utter chimera. Rather do we hold with 
Mr. Fukuzawa that despite the rejuvenating in- 
fluence of railways and telegraphs, despite her 
spasmodic schemes of national equipment, and 
despite the strong blood infused into some bran- 
ches of her administration by the assistance of 
able Europeans and Americans, China, continu- 
ing to fulfil her downward destiny, will one day 
yield into other hands the control of the millions 
whom she 60 ill knows how to protect against 
the ravages of flood, famine, and pestilence. 

A SOCIETY OF LACQUER MANUFACTURERS. 
A project is on foot, we read in the Kokkar, to 
found a society of lacquer manufacturers. The 
originator of the scheme is the celebrated artist 
artizan Mr. Shibata Zeshin, and with him are 
twenty-three others. There will be honorary 
members, associates, and ordinary members, and 
the programme of the Society is given as fol- 
lows :—To hold one competitive exhibition every 
year. To publish a magazine for advertising 
purposes and to promote the interests of the 
Society. To take all possible measures for im- 
proving the art and developing it. To collect 
books needed by workers in lacquer. To open 
communications with brother artisans in the 
various localitics. ‘To form a museum for dis- 
playing the productions of the members. To 
organise lectures on subjects that concern 
lacquer manufacturers, To take steps for view- 
ing and exhibiting works of art so as supply 
motives to, and increase the knowledge of, work- 
ers in lacquer. 





GAMBLING IN JAPAN. 
Tue Kokumin-no-Tomo is very much exercised 
about the spread of gambling among the middle 
and upper classes. Hana-garu/a, the national 
playing cards of Japan, are now, says our con- 
temporary, so much in demand that manufac- 
turers and dealers are scarcely able to comply 
with orders. The growing prevalence of this 
vice is attributed by the Tokyo journal to the 
effect of the general disorganization of society 
at and about the time of the Restoration. Men 
who subsequently came to occupy leading posi- 
tions in the Government had been educated in 
the immoral school of those unquiet times. 
Their robes of state, their decorations, their 
carriages, and fine residences are very imposing, 
but in times of relaxation and in’ unguarded 
moments, unable to conceal their original 
character, they yield to their unconquerable pas- 
sion for the pastimes of their youth. There are 
two sets of men—continues the Kosumtn—who 
flatter and encourage the gambling propensity 
of those high in office; namely, the so-called 
shin-sho (gentlemen merchants) who by their 
close connections with influential statesmen have 
enriched themselves out of the national taxes, 
and young men of education and refinement 
who do not understand what is meant by un- 
obtrusive virtue and moderation, and who are 
servile disciples of their official superiors in the 
vice of gambling. The Tokyo journal contrasts 
the laxity of principle about gambling among 
the better classes with the intense and uni- 
versal disgust entertained towards gambling 
and gamblers by the lower orders of people. 
Even Kunisada Chuji, a famous gambler of 
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former times, is popularly spoken of with 
disapproval, ‘The characteristic national dis- 
like of gambling finds its expression in’ the 
Criminal Code, which makes gamblers liable 
to major imprisonment of from one to six 
months, and a fine of not less than 5 yew and 
not more than 50 yen. Further, at one time the 
police authorities were even empowered to deal 
with gamblers at their own discretion, The 
Kokumin finds it inconceivable that uneducat- 
ed people should be punished for doing that 
which is openly, and with perfect impunity, in- 
dulged in by their betters, The Tokyo journal 
calls upon the Government and the leaders of 
the nation to check the growth of a vice which 
threatens to demoralize society and dissipate 
the energies of the best portion of the people. 
* sd ‘* 

The Keizat Zasshi also notices the increas- 
ing prevalence of the same vice among the 
upper classes, and urges the Chief of the Metro- 
politan Police to take some decisive steps for 
its suppression. 





THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER. 
Tue Fiji Shimpo's correspondent writes from 
Tientsin that “Mr. Li Ching-fang, who hasbeen 
appointed Chinese Minister in Japan, is the 
third son of H.E. Li Hwan-sho, Viceroy of 
Canton, and an adopted son of H.E. Li Chung- 
tang. Having obtained audience of the Em- 
peror in Peking soon after his appointment, he 
ought, according to the correspondent, to have 
reached Tientsin by the date of writing (Octo- 
ber agth), but it is said that he stays at Peking 
for the purpose of making a congratulatory cali 
at the Japanese Legation on the birthday of the 
Emperor of Japan. His suite, aecompanying 
him to Japan, are said to number about 20 per- 
sons. As he devoted himself to the study of 
the Japanese language when he visited Japan 
some time ago, under private instructions from 
Viceroy Li, he is now able to carry on conver- 
sation in that language. 

* * * 

The Afainichi has the following on the same 
subject:—“ We are told by a person who recently 
returned from China that Mr. Li, who will 
come over before long as the Chinese Repre- 
sentative at the Court of Japan, was engaged up 
to the begining of last month in connection 
with the raising of a foreign loan for the Man- 
churian Railway. Having passed a long time 
in England as Secretary of the Chinese Lega- 
tion, he speaks English well, and is fully ac- 
quainted with the social conditions of the West. 
He is also a strong advocate of Western 
customs, but on the other hand he is reported 
to be no great master of his own national litera- 
ture, even in the matter of correspondence in 
prose or verse such as usually carried on among 
Chinese literateurs. Hitherto Chinese Mini- 
stersin this country have constantly devoted their 
spare hours to associating with our scholars 
and literateurs, and to exchanging with them 
essays in prose or poetry, but the new Chinese 
minister, unlike his predecessors, will most pro- 
bably be an upholder of Western social enter- 
tainments, as balls, charity bazaars, concerts, 
and so forth, It is doubtful whether he will 
take much interest in the literary réunions 
hitherto so much liked by Chinese Ministers. 
What amount of credit he enjoys among his 
countrymen it is difficult to tell. “As the adopt- 
ed son of Li Chung-tang, he is of course looked 
up to in certain circles, and he seems also to be 
very popular among foreign merchants in China, 
who generally designate him Lord Li.” 





THE ‘CHOYA SHIMBUN.” 
Ir is stated by the Fi? Shimpo, doubtless on 
good authority, that arrangements have been 
made for the sale of the Choya Shimbun to 
gentlemen who intend to conduct it in the in- 
terests of the Independents (Zazsef-ka’). The 
price paid for the paper is put at twenty or 
twenty-five thousand yen, and the purchaser is 
either Mr. Arai Mamichi or Mr. Takagi Kiichi- 
ro. The title of the paper will not be changed, 
but its policy will be altogether modified so as 
to convert it into an organ of the Zarsei-Aar. It 
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will be owned by a company with a capital 
of fifty thousand yen in a hundred shares 
of 500 yen each, a portion of which will be 
taken up by members of the House of Peers, 
who are Imperial nominees from among the 
highest tax-payers, and by members of the Zaz- 
sei-kat, the remainder being offered to the ge- 
neral public. The principal editors will be 
Messrs. Watanabe Osamu, Kawamura Jun, Ki- 
tagawa Reishitsu, and Nishi Shii. It will be re- 
membered that the editorship in chief fell, not 
long ago, into the hands of Mr, Ozaki Yukyo, a 
writer of great note, who, with the assistance of 
Messrs. Yoshida and Inugai, has conducted the 
paper ably in the interests of the Kazshén-to. 
These gentlemen will now cease to have any con- 
nection with it. We learn from the same authority 
that whereas newspaper editors in Japan have 
hitherto been, for the most part, men possessing 
an English education, the new Choya will be 
conducted by writers having a knowledge of 
French and German, and its directors will 
endeavour to secure the aid of graduates of the 
Imperial University. The place of publication 
has not yet been determined, and depends ap- 
parently on conditions which may take some 


little time to arrange. 


* 
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In connection with the above the following 
notice appears in its issue of the 28th ult. :— 


For no reasons other than those connected with 
journalism, [ have acquired complete possession of 
the Choya Shimbun, and now, from the 20th day 
of November, the opening day of the Imperial 
Diet, I publicly declare the fact and enter upon 
the responsibilities of newspaper enterprise. Many 
ies will still be effected in the organization of 
the editorial department, but as this work could 
only be commenced on the 26th insiant, there ha 
not yet been time to complete it, and several days 
will still be needed. Meanwhile, | crave the in- 
dulgence of the journal’s readers. 

(Signed)  Warawane Osamu. 

For certain reasons we, the undersigned, have 
this day ceased to be connected with the Choya 
Shimbun — 

(Signed) 
Ixveat Ki. 
Ozaki Yuxto. 
Yosuipa Kiroku. 
Macuipa Cutust 
Hissmarsu Gren 

















Nakamura Tasaku. 
Yamapa YEITARO, 
HIKkIDA CHOSUKE. 
Kosayasut Senraro. 





THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
Tue periodical publications of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan continue to make valuable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the country, and to 
furnish a library of reference of the highest 
importance to students of the people, their 
institutions, and their customs. The last vo- 
lume, dated October, 1890, contains three pa- 
pers of exceptional interest, Mr. E. M. Satow’s 
“Origin of Spanish and Portuguese Rivalry in 
Japan ;” Mr. E. H. Parker's “ Race Struggles in 
Korea,” and Mr. R. Masujima’s ‘‘ Modern Ja- 
panese Legal Institutions.” Mr. Satow, with 
the accurate and painstaking research and 
scholarship for which he has always been re- 
markable, traces the story of the ill-feeling 
that had existed for many years between 
Spain and Portugal, before Japan became a 
new arena for its display. This chapter of 
history has deep interest for students of Japan's 
foreign intercourse, because there can now 
be no manner of doubt that her seclusion, 
during nearly three centuries, had its origin in 
the quarrels between the Franciscans and the 
Jesuits, and in the intrigues incident to the 
rivalry between Spain and Portugal. 








* 
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Mr. Parker's paper shows extensive reading 
and contains an apparently accurate record of the 
outlines of Korean history in early times. But 
it is difficult to construct any general con- 
clusions from the mass of disjointed annals 
presented in this essay. 


* 
ae 


Turning to Mr. Masujima’s contribution, 
we are at once struck by the pessimistic tone 
that pervades it. Mr. Ma-sujima is one of 
the very few Japanese who take a thorough- 
ly unfavourable view of the great changes 
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which their country has undergone during 
the past quarter of a century, In his eyes 
the overthrow of feudalism was simply “an 
accident. He believes that the men who com- 
bined to drive the Tokugawa Regency out 
of power, really aimed at nothing better than 
replacing ils military supremacy by that of some 
other clan, but that, no clan being found suffi- 
ciently powerful, all were obliged to combine 
for the restoration of the Imperial authori 
He believes, also, that these men took up West- 
ern civilization without due thought; that they 
were dazzled by its magnificence, and that rely- 
ing on their own estimate of their ability, they 
thought they could bring their country to the 
standard of the Occident. Ina word, Mr. Ma- 
sujima’s version of Japan's modern history is 
the most hopeless and depreciatory ever yet 
penned. Here is his summary :— 








The history of Japan for the last twenty years has 
consisted of first the destruction of the old, next the 
wholesale adoption of foreign institutions, and lastly 
reactionary attempts to undo the work done. ‘The 
revolutionists imagined that they could buy and import 
civilization and foreign institutions like any other 
commodity, and make use of them with the same ease 
and benefit as do the nations where they are indigenous. 
Education, the army, the navy, the judicial system— 
everything was brought bodily from actoss the seas. 
True it is that some of these institutions fulfilled the 
expectations of their patrons ; but anything imported 
by a forces process has serious drawbacks, ‘Ihe total 
result has not been satisfactory, and we are now begi 
ning to suffer from it. Over-education, over legisla. 
tion, and over-taxation are the products of wholesale 
indiscriminate importation, The so-called statesmen 
of whom we write thought everything foreign was good 
and would materially aid progress. They had read of 
foreign countries and institutions, without being able 
to realize what they were, Education and lecislation 
were thought the best means of fulfilling their eager 
desire to civilize Japan; and the more generously these 
two agencies were employed the better. Great expense 
was A necessary consequence, and more taxation 
naturally followed. ‘Theorists by thousands, innumer. 
able laws, and excessive taxation were the fruits of the 
policy adopted at that time. These conditions aie 
furnisbing perplexing problems for our thinkers and 
statesmen, ‘The difficulty is how to select and keep 
the good and reject the bad or unsuitable If this 
matter is not approached with great foresight and judg- 
ment, Japan will have in the near future a socialistic 
class of peuple, consisting of dreamy, inexperienced 
youths, who are educated, it is true, but ina way that is 
of no practical good to themselves and most pernicious 
to the peace of the State. 

These believers in the magic power of great men in 
office destroyed the whole ancient organization of the 
Government, along with other departments of social 
activity. ‘They tried to replace this with what exists 
to-day in the West, forgetting that there it is the out- 
come of the life and labours, the thoughts and feeling 
of many generations. 


Itis regrettable that such words should be 
written by a Japanese, and regrettable that they 
should appear in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, which now for the first time has opened 
its pages to political discussion. We admire 
Mr. Masujima’s ability and courage, but we 
doubt whether he has yet proved himself com- 
petent to pronounce wholesale judgment on the 
statesmen who directed the Restoration and 
have made Japan what she is to-day. Nor is 
our idea of his competence strengthened by his 
analysis of Japanese legal institutions and their 
manner of working. His historical details, in- 
deed, are of much interest, and his essay pos- 
sesses undoubted value as an explanation of 
the legal system now existing in Japan. But the 
deductions drawn by him are startling and often 
inconsistent. In one breath he tells us, for ex- 
ample, that “it will require years, perhaps gene- 
rations, of development before Japanese juris- 
prudence can meet the needs created by the 
changes of the past twenty years.” In the next, 
speaking of the present judiciary, he asks :— 
“Is this old school of judges unsuited to the ad- 
ministration of justice at the present day, as has 
been sometimes asserted? Far from it. For age, 
experience, and acquaintance with Japanese hu- 
man nature they have no equals. * * * Our 
Cour de Cassaiton, at least, with all its faults 
and shortcomings, is a judicature worthy of the 
highest respect. The Yokohama Court, of 
which Judge Okamura, of the Middle Temple, 
is the President, is a model to which all courts 
might well look. It gives us some idea of what 
a Japanese court may be made with proper 
management, though it has only been in exist- 
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ence twenty years.” As plain-minded people 
we are unable to understand how, on the one 
hand, years, perhaps generations, must pass 
before Japanese jurisprudence can be compe- 
tent to meet the needs of the time, while, on the 
other, the country already possesses a school of 
judges well suited to administer justice at the 
present day. Moreover, without any desire to 
be impolite to Mr. Masujima, we would ask how 
it happens that he, a Japanese, is so exception- 
ally qualified to pronounce sweeping verdicts 
about the unwisdom of his country’s statesmen 
and legislators, the utter unsuitability of the 
legal system which they are introducing, and 
the competence of the Japanese judiciary from 
a Western standpoint. “We know Mr. Masnjima 
to be the last person who would claim any 
monopoly of ability to sit in judgment where 
such great questions are before the court, but 
his essay conveys very strongly the impression 
that everyone engaged in bringing about the 
changes which he condemns, is at once ignor- 
ant, short-sighted, prejudiced, and conceited. 
Perhaps the most singular feature of his paper 
is that his prefatory remarks contain an admis. 
sion which greatly invalidates his whole plea. 
The one object of his contention is to prove 
that Japan must not borrow legal systems from 
abroad but must evolve them gradually out of 
the circumstances of her own people. Yet he 
writes at the outset:—“The history of Japan 
is that of a nation that has never yet had a 
chance to develop continuously from within on 
lines of its own, only absorbing such extraneous 
ideas as are really beneficial.” It would seem, 
therefore, that in acting as she is now acting, 
Japan merely preserves the continuity of her 
history, instead of running an unprecedented 
and alarming risk, But we shall not follow Mr. 
Masujima farther, It is doubtless wholesome 
that men like him should be present to apply 
the brake to the wheel of innovation, The pity 
is that his mood betrays so much pessimism, 
and that his criticisms are so sweepingly 
condemnatory. 








KOREA. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes from Séul, under date 
November r1th, as follows:—The word that is 
in everybody's month these days is * Chiksa,” by 
which is meant the special envoy who has just 
come from the Emperor of China to present to 
the King of Korea that Emperor's commisera- 
tion in view of the death of the Queen 
Dowager, From ancient times there has existed 
an intimate relationship between Korea and 
China which can best be described as paternal 
on the one hand and deferential on the other. 
Whether this relationship carries with it the 
idea of vassalage and humiliation is a question 
that I leave to those who are interested in poli- 
tical problems, and whose training and experience 
warrant them in expressing a public opinion, Of 
this one thing I can assure your readers, from 
personal observation and contact with different 
classes of Koreans, that the people of Korea 
look upon this relation as being no mote servile 
or humiliating than that of the son to the father, 
but as implying thorongh reciprocity aud mutual 
good feeling. It may be safely assumed that 
all discord or chafing that arises is the result of 
growth in the lesser party, The son eventually 
reaches the poiut where in some respects he 
knows more than the father, and must decide 
for himself, however it may chafe the elder to 
see the change. It naturally follows that the 
elder cannot keep the younger under his tute- 
lage excepting by one of two means, either the 
elder must keep pace with the younger, or else 
he must prevent the younger from advancing. 
But the mathematics of political economy 
show beyond a doubt that the latter is the only 
possible way for China to maintain her pater- 
nal relation to Korea; for the law of inertia, 
the fundamental law of Asiatic civilization, says 
that large bodies move slowly, and that, other 
things being equal, the velocities of different 
bodies will vary with their mass. When China 
therefore gave her consent to the application of 
an initial force to Korean political and social 
life in 1882, she laid herself open to the working 
of inevitable laws. It need hardly be said that 
those laws are working, and will work, and 
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consequences will inevitably ensue, but that by 
no means implies that Korea may not with 
perfect propriety perform those acts of deference 
towards China which she has performed from 
time immemorial, as if, forsooth, a son should 
show less deference to his father the moment 
the son has reached an age when he can 
think for himself, or indeed as if he might not 
out of deference to that father’s mistaken ideas 
even forego the exercise of certain inalienable 
rights without being stigmatized as a vassal 
and a slave! Bat I have wandered far from 
my subject. It is in view of the peculiar rela- 
tions between the two States that whenever a 
member of the Royal family of either coun- 
try dies, the other sends an envoy bearing its 
expressions of condolence. Great prepara- 
tions were made here for the reception of the 
“*Chiksa.” Not far from the great South Gate 
of Sdul stands the imposing edifice where 
all extraordinary envoys from the Court of Pe- 
king are entertained. It is a solid imposing 
structure, built in the best Korean style, and is 
surrounded as is usual by a great mass of in- 
ferior buildings, and around the whole is a high 
stone wall. This building is occupied only 
when envoys come from Peking at the time of 
the coronation or marriage of a King or of a 
Royal funeral, and consequently on each occasion 
it requires to be thoroughly overhauled and re- 
painted and re-papered. Had you passed the 
place afew days since you would have seen a 
Korean artist standing ona high box against 
the wall opposite the front gate of this inclosure, 
painting blue, green, and red lions and dragons 
on the wall, throwing his soul into yards of blank 
space with astonishing rapidity, while paper 
hangets and masons and carpenters were bust- 
ling in and out with an amount of activity that 
in Korea is quite remarkable. The mission con- 
sisted of two individuals, one a real Chinaman 
and the othera Manchu. An observer would have 
been struck by the difference between these two 
men. The Chinaman wasa small delicate man 
with a rather distinguished air, while the Manchu 
was a heavy imposing personage with an immense 
frame and a broad expanse of faci If the 
difference between these two men illustrates 
the difference between the pure Chinese and 
their Manchu conquerors there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact of that conquest. When the 
envoy was escorted from Chemulpo, twenty- 
six miles distant, it was found impossible to 
make the whole distance in a single day, and 
so the inhabitants of the little village of 
Oricol, where the half way house is situated, 
turned out of their houses en masse and slept in 
booths in the fields that the escort might be 
comfortably housed. The whole road from 
Chemulpo to Séul had been carefully repair- 
ed, all the streams were thoroughly bridged and 
the rough places smoothed. On the day when 
he was expected to arrive before the gates of 
Séul a large white awning was stretched over 
the space in front of the residence of the pro- 
vincial governor; outside the West Gate, where 
it was intended that the King should first meet 
the envoy, and at the proper time His Majesty 
issued from the palace and proceeded to the 
place of rendezvous, accompanied by his Gene- 
rals and a number of troops together with the 
Royal insignia. It was intended that imme- 
diately after the salutation the King should re- 
turn to the palace by way of the West Gate in 
order to be in readiness to give audience to the 
envoy when he should enter by way of the south 
gate. For some reason not generally under- 
stood the meeting outside the gate failed to take 
place, and His Majesty returned to the Palace, 
where ata later hour he gave audience to the 
envoy. The envoy was not attended by an 
escort of Chinese, but only by Koreans, excepting 
that two Chinese orderlies accompanied him, one 
walking on each side of his heavy sedan chair. 
The King’s chair was covered with the light 
brown cloth which is the badge of mourning, 
and the bearers were clothed in the same 
colour. The whole dress of the King, though 
of the finest quality, was of the same colour, 
























COAL AND IRON. 
Tuer can be little question that Great Britain 


owes much of her mercantile supremacy to 
her rapid development of her coal and iron 
works. Present statistics, according to Mr. 
George G. Chisholm, seem to show.that in the 
rate of expansion of these closely related in- 
dustries, other countries, especially the United 
States and Germany, are gaining on the United 
Kingdom. Thus, if the present average rates 
of expansion are maintained, it is calculated 
that in coal production Great Britain will be 
overtaken by the United States in 1894 and by 
Germany in 1928. In regard to iron the gain 
is still more rapid. The growing demand for 
iron in the construction of extensive railways is 
the chief reason for the rapid growth in coal 
and iron industries. In time, when the vaster 
railway systems are completed, there will be a 
steadier annual demand for iron; so that the 
rapid expansion in the production of iron and by 
consequence of coal will receive acheck, There 
seems no reason to anticipate anything of the 
nature of a catastrophe from our continual con- 
sumption of coal. First the rate of expansion 
will diminish, then it will become steady, and 
then begin to decline. The history of the coal 
ndustry of any country may be expected to be 
similar to the history of a single mine—expan- 
sion, steady production, decline. Itis believed 
by some economists that the extensive coal 
fields of China, when once they are begun to be 
worked in earnest, will be the great source of 
coal supply for the world. It need hardly be 
said that such a revolution in things commercial 
lies very far indeed in the future. 








MR, NAKAJIMA NOBUYUKI. 
Tux Fiji Shimpo gives the following brief 
account of the life of Mr. Nakajima Nobuyuki, 
who has been appointed by His Majesty’s to the 
post of President of the House of Represen- 
tatives 

“ Nakaj' 
(ap. 1846), 











a was born in the 3rd year of Kakwa 
in the town of Kochi, in the Province 
of Tosa (in Shikoku), and his name in childhood 
was Sakutaro. In his youth, being told how 
certain Ronin of the Mito clan conspired and as- 
sassinated Ti Kamon-no-kami, Prime Minister 
under the Tokugawa Government, at Sotosakurada, 
he was much moved and feeling great admiration 
for the spirit and energy of the Ronin pledged 
himself to accomplish somethihg noteworthy, when 
he reached man’s estate. He subsequently be- 
came a pupil of Mazaki ‘Tetsuma, of the Tosa 
clan, a learned scholar renowned for his Imperialist 
policy, whose school was said to contain many 
samurai of spirit and patriotic feeling. Among 
his fellow pupils were such men as Ishikawa Seino- 
suke, Nose Tatsutaro, and Yoshimura Gorotaro, 
with whom he formed’a close friendship and. was 
much repected by them for his high principles. 
Mazaki and other imperialists having fallen in 
their patriotic undertaking, and the spirit of the 
whole clan being greatly broken, Mr. Nakajima is 
said to have made an oath before his late master’s 
grave that he should labour to revive the chilled 
enthusiasm of his. fellow clansmen. —Thence- 
forth he busied himself forming vatious plans for 
the execution of his purpose in conjunction with 
those who shared his views. Not being rewarded 
by success for a long period, he left his clan in 
November of the first year of Genji (a.b. 1864) 
and went to Choshiu. There, fired with admira- 
for the personal character of Takasugi Shin- 
» avenowned captain of the Choshiu clan, he 
enlisted ina military company under that leader’s 
flag. Atthis period, the Tokugawa Government 
was sending an expedition under the command of 
the Prince of Owari to pui e disobedience of 
the Prince of Choshin, and various opinions pre- 
vailed among the latter’s followers, several opposing 
parties being formed. During this disturbance, 
commonly known as the Choshiu civil war, Mr. 
Nakajima took an active part in many combats. 
By and by, having been recognized and his worth 
appreciated by the famous Sakamoto Riuma of 
his own clan, who in the prosecution of his patri- 
otic undertakings often visited Choshiu, he follawed 
Sakamoto to Nagasaki, where he joined a com- 
pany organized for coast defence. Thenceforth 
he worked always with Sakamoto, and when the 
latter joined Goto Shojiro. (now Count Goto) 
in advising the Tokugawa Government to restore 
the administrative power to the Imperial House, 
Mr. Nakajima was able to render valuable service. 
The Restoration being at last achieved, in the first 
year of Mei7i (1867) he was elected ane of the choshi 
(a limited number of men of conspicuous ability, 
summoned by the Imperial Government from 
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each clan) and appointed Gwaikuku Gon-Hanji 
(Vice-Counsellor for Foreign Af Soon after- 
wards he was nominated Commissioner for Foreign 
Trade and took charge of affairs connected with 
the Empire's foreign commerce. In the 3rd of 
Meiji (1870) he was sent by the Government to 
the United States of America as Commissioner, 
for the purpose of making investigations into the 
financial and fiscal systems of the Republic. Tm- 
mediately on his return, he was appointed an 
officer of the 6th rank in the Finance Department, 
and shortly afterwards promoted to be Vice-Com- 
missioner of Revenue. He devoted himself to 
effecting alterations in the system of land tenure 
and granting leases, at the same time issuing new 
fiat notes. _In the 7th year of Meiji (1874) he was 
appointed Governor of Kanagawa Prefecture, and, 
having filled that office for three years, was mad 
a memiber of the Senate. _In the 13th year of Afeiji 
(1880) he declared to Prince Arisugawa that it 
was imperatively necessary to organize the system 
of Ritken Daigi (Constitutional and Representa- 
tive polity) and to establish a National Assem. 
bly. But his views not meeting with approval, 
he resigned his office and retired from official 
service. From that time he remained out of the 
Government, and endeavoured to develop the 
principle of popular rights, When, in the 14th 
year of Meiji (1881), the Constitutional Party was 
formed, he was elected by his political friends to 
be Sori (President) of the party. ‘The following 
year, he travelled with Count Itagaki through the 
north-eastern parts of the country, and on their 
return they coalesced with their friends of the 
Liberal party, Count Itagaki being made Sori 
(President), and Mr. Nakajima President. 
On the dissolution of these two political parties, 
Mr. Nakajima changed his domicile to Kana: 
gawa and lived quietly in Yokohama, But despite 
his retiring habits, the influence of his presence 
was always felt among local politicians, and he 
was returned for the House of Representatives 
which has now elected him to the honourable post 
of President. 
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The same paper gives a biography of Mr. 
Tsuda Mamichi, Vice-President of the House 
of Representative: 


Born on the 6th of December of the rath year 
of Bunsei (1829), at Tsuyama, in the province o 
Mimasaku, he was called in his youth Shinichiro, 
His forefathers served in the household of the 
prince of the Tsuyama clan as Pioriban (purvey. 
ors). When quite young, he came to Yedo and 
received lessons from Mitsukuri Gempo of the 
same clan, who was at that period regarded as the 
best Dutch scholar in the empire. After complet- 
ing a course of study of Dutch literature, Mr. 
Tsuda was appointed’ professor in an institution 
organized by the Tokuyawa Government for the 
purpose of examining Occidental books. In June 
of the second year of Bunkiu (1862) he went over 
with Mr. Nishi Amaneshi (member of the late 
senate) and others to Holland, under Government 
anspices, to study the science of law. As there 
was no one at that time in Japan who knew any. 
thing about Occidental laws, Mr. Tsuda and his 
fellow-students must. be acknowledged to have 
introduced the science of Western’ jurisprud- 
ence into their country. Having studied the 
science of law sufficiently to be able to understand 
its general principles, Mr. Tsuda and his com. 
panions wrote to their literary friends in Japan 
explaining that European laws was based prim 

ily ‘on ‘the principle of popular rights, Since, 
however, the Japanese of that era had no con: 
ception of law from the Western point of view, 
they could not understand the meaning of Mr 
Tsuda’s exposition, and were unable to translate 
into Japanese the word used by him (volken regt) 
This’ was quite natural, for no such words as 
jimmin (people) or kenri (right), as understood in 
the West, were in use in the Japan of those days. 
Nevertheless, after various essays more or less 
singular, they succeeded in rendering the words 
by min-ken (people's right), a term used even to 
this day. Also in his letters, Mr. Tsuda mention. 
ed that civilization consists chiefly in extending 
communications, but this again greatly puzzled 
his friends at home, simple as the expression 
appears to men of the present day. It is interest 
ing to recall these facts for the sake of the light 
they throw on the condition of Japan in those 
times. Mr. Tsuda and his fellow-students, on 
their return, served the Tokugawa Government to 
the best of th ability, in the cole of councillors 
to the administration, 

When the Imperial army was about to be put in 
motion against the Tokugawa Regent, Mr, Tsuda 
made a proposition as to the step which ought to be 
taken by the Bakufu. This proposition may al- 
most be said to have foreshadowed recent 
election to the membership of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives and his subsequent appointment to the 
Vice Presidency. His plan was that a geveral 
conference should be held in the Obiroma (the 
Chamber in the Tokugawa Court where Daimio of 
the first rank used to attend) and in the Hiojosho 
(theconference chamber for administrative officers) 
to decide between war or peace as well as to deli- 
berate on other matters of State. Owing to the 
anxiety and confusion prevailing at the time 
among the officers of the Tokugawa Government, 
this proposition was not carried through, but it 
shows that Mr. Tsuda, already at that early period, 
had formed the conception of a parliament. He 
may justly be considered the first Japanese who 
advocated the adoption of a parliamentary system 
in this country. After the Restoration, be served 
under the Meiji Government, and it is said that 
when the Shinritsu Korei (new penal code law) was 
completed, he found it very imperfect and condemn- 
ed it in the presence of Yet Shimpei (then Minister 
of Justicey whereupon the latter, became indignant 
and forthwith took measures to have Mr. Tsuda 
discharged from office. This incident illustrates 
Mr. Tstida’s courageous and conscientous charac 
ter. Subsequently he was appointed to a Judge- 
ship, and aller repeated promotions at last entered 
the Senate, where he remained until elected a 
member of the House of Representatives. 
other incidents of his career deserve notic 
the above is sufficient for our present purpose. 











ITEMS FROM THE “ KOKKAI.” 

Tue Kokkat has the following interesting items: 
—On the 25th ultimo, the Cabinet Ministers 
attended in the Palace and discussed in the 
presence of the Emperor, the draft estimates for 
next year. We are told that His Majesty, while 
expressing confidence in the painstaking cha- 
racter of the draft, desired the Ministers to be 
very careful in dealing with the estimates. 
The Ministers thereupon proceeded to state 
and explain the comparative increases and 
decreases in the estimated expenses for the 
next year. To these His Majesty patiently 
listened, putting questions about various items, 
Finally the draft was left with His Majesty, who 
did not return it approved until the 27th ultimo. 
According to the usual routine, the estimates 
should be first discussed in the Cabinet and 
then submitted to the Houses. After passing 
through the Houses, they should be laid before 
the Emperor. But as this is the first session 
of the Diet, His Majesty was anxious to see the 
draft before it went to Parliament. 





« 
ee 
“Some people allege that there are indica- 
tions of bustle and confusion in the Cabinet at 
present, but we are told that after the problem 
of Treaty Revision had been discussed by the 
Cabinet, it was left for further consideration 
by the officials in charge of the work, and 
has not been again brought forward in the 
Cabinet. Moreover, the estimaies for next 
year have been passed by the Cabinet and 
laid before the Emperor, so there is nothing 
to worry Ministers at present. ‘hey are con- 
sequently enjoying ‘temporary leisure after the 
extremely busy time of the past ten months, It 
is to be hoped that they will recruit their physi- 
cal strength and appear on the novel political 
scene with renewed vigour.” 


* 
ere 


“Different suggestions are made about the 
appointment of Government representatives in 
the Diet. We hear that the Authorities have 
decided to delegate the task to Vice-Ministers 
joining with them the Heads of the different 
Bureaux. The Heads of Bureaux will attend 
the Diet only when questions crop up which 
the Vice-Ministers are unable to explain. Mi- 
nisters may themselves appear, however, to give 
explanations, except in the case of the Depart- 
ments of Home Affairs, Army, and Navy, the 
Vice-Ministers of which will hold themselves 
responsible for all explanations. At committee 
meetings of the Diet, Heads of Bureaux, Coun- 
cillors, Secretaries, and so forth will ‘attend, 
whenever their presence may be required, to 
answer questions put by the Committee.” 
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“ Now that the opening of the Diet is an ac- 

complished fact, everybody is anxious to know 
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in what order the different Bills will be sub- 
mitted. We are informed, however, that with the 





exception of the regulations for the Diet, which 
will be first discussed and the estimates which 
will constitute the next business, no order for 
submitting the Bills prepared by the different 
Departments has been yet fixed.” 

* . * 

“The law of registration now in force was 
promulgated in the 4th year of Meiji (1871), 
and contains many imperfections. It is said 
that with the view of introducing a Bill for the 
amendment of the law Councillor Kuroda and 
others are engaged in preparing a draft. The 
principal alterations consist in changing the 
fundamental principle of the registry system 
and abolishing the present distinctions between 
honseki (original domicile) and Ariz (tempor- 
ary domicile), thus making the actual place of 
residence the domicile for registration purposes. 
Everyone has the right of removing his residence 
freely according to his wish, as is plainly 
provided in the Constitution, But according 
to the present system of registration, a dis- 
tinction is made between original domicile 
and temporary domicile, and unless a man goes 
through the form of changing his original 
domicile, however long he may have lived in a 
place he finds in many cases that he cannot en- 
joy the rights of a resident. For instance, take 
the case of the law of election of the members 
of the Diet. It is there required that a man fix 
his place of original domicile and live in it fora 
certain length of time. Otherwise be has no 
right to elect or to be elected. Such restric- 
tions are contradictory to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and should be modified.” 


THR DIRT REBUKED. 
“In any meeting,” says the Michi Nichi Shim- 
bun, “despite the opinions held by individual 
members, all must be bound by the will of the 
majority. Ifevery member adhere to his own 
view and, after a resolution is passed, tries to 
rebel against the result, how can a meeting be 
conducted and how can a decision be practically 
reached? On the occasion of the election of the 
President and Vice-President in the House of 
Representatives on the 25th ultimo, a member 
moved that, inasmuch as however often the 
ballots were taken, it was impossible to get a 
majority of over one half, the mode of eiection 
should be amended and the names obtaining 
the highest numbers of votes taken in order. 
The acting President declined to put the motion 
as being opposed to the law of the House. Bat 
when, after balloting more than twice, the ma- 
jority of over one half could not be obtained, the 
Chairman consented to submit another proposal 
for taking the highest numbers as they stood, 
without reference to the nature of the majority. 
This caused a commotion. The Chairman was 
rebuked for acting contrary to the law; a rebuke 
which virtually nullified the resolution passed 
by the assembly. Can this be called proper 
action on the part of the members of the 
House?” We shall not here examine the ques- 
tion of whether the action of the Chairman 
was improper, but even granting it to have 
been so, as soon as the motion had been car- 
ried by a majority of some two-thirds of the 
members present, the method of taking the 
highest numbers in order without reference to 
the prescribed majority, ought to have been 
regarded as a decision of the House, and though 
individual members might object to the action 
of the President in permitting the motion, they 
had no business to disobey the important prin- 
ciple that the House is bound by the majority 
of its members in all matters. If this were 
not so, what would be the value of a resolution? 
Were such conduct permitted, order and quiet- 
ness could never be secured, Some may con- 
tend that this was an exceptional case arising 
out of the improper and illegal manner in which 
the Chairman admitted the motion, But that 
is no reason for refusing to be bound by a re- 
solution carried by a majority of the House. 

vote of two-thirds of the House cannot be 
gnored afterwards on the ground of illegality. 
The only way to render a resolution null, is to 
pass another resolution in the opposite sense. 
To disregard what has been voted by a meeting 
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and set it aside simply as being illegal, is in 
fact to trample on the first principles of parlia- 
mentary procedure. The thing is past now, 
but we refer to it for the purpose of warning 
members of the House against falling into a 
similar mistake hereafter.” 





A RAID ON AMERICAN BOOK PIRATES. 
From the Wasion we learn that a blow has at 
length been struck at the American book pirate, 
from which he is not likely to recover. The 
catastrophe seems to have arisen from the in: 
vention of a cheap process for reproducing 
books by photography. With this: weapon the 
pirates began an attack on various expensive 
foreign books. The principal object of on- 
slaught was the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” the 
English edition of which costs $9, and the 
American (Scribners’) $5 a volume, the pirates 
being enabled by the new process to sell it at 
about $1.50 a volume. A swarm of corsairs 
attacked this devoted work and soon the mar- 
ket was flooded with cheap copies obtained by 
means of the photograph. But the pirates 
had overlooked something. The “ Ency- 
clopedia” contained among other things many 
articles and maps by distinguished American 
authors, and this trifling circumstance en- 
abled the Messrs. Black, conjointly with their 
American agents, to bring an action in the 
United States Courts against one of the buc- 
caneer firms, asking that the later should be 
enjoined to abstain’ from further publication, 
and required to account for the proceeds of 
past depredations. The pirates claimed that if 
an American allows his property to be mixed up 
with a foreigner’s property, which his Govern- 
ment does not protect, he cannot complain if 
they appropriate without discrimination whatever 
comes first to hand. They even pleaded that 
the insertion of the American articles was 
simply a trap set to catch industrious pirates, 
aud that thus the trapper could not expect re- 
dress, coming into Court with hands that are not 
over clean. It has been ruled, however, that an 
American does not lose his title to his property 
by mixing it with other property, the lawful 
plunder of the pirates, and that “a citizen of the 
United States who is the owner of a copyright 
can assign the whole of such copyright to a 
foreigner.” Final judgment in the case has not 
yet been rendered, but the JVatfon opines that 
under this ruling there can be no doubt as to 
what it must be. We reproduce the remainder 
of our contemporary’s article :-— 

From all this is deduced the conclusion that the 
plaintiffs, by sprinkling American articlés over the 
pages of the *t Encyclopaedia,” meant to impede or hin- 
Ger the exercise of that sacred right of plunder which 
Congress meant our citizens to exercise without stint. 
and have been guilty of an unworthy trick. ‘Therefore 
says the pleader—were he in any other calling we 
should call him a sorry wag—" From the standpoint 
of sound morals and acknowledged judicial principles, 
the defendant herein is the meritorious party; the 
complainant is a Philistine from afar, seeking (o'reap 
where he has not sown, The American market was 
not for him. All his legitimate hope of profit lay in 
the tillage of other fields. For those, and not for ours, 
he dug his irrigating ditches and exvended his labour 
If the’ overflow has passed his boundaries and by 
American enterprise is mate to fertilize our territory, he 
is none the poorer, and his claim to control our fields 
as he would his own is simply the brazen audacity of 
the huccaneer.” These passages are sure to go the 
round of the civilized world asa huge Amesican joke, 
but we waen foreigners that they are nothing of the 
kind, They are sober earnest, as understood in a 
respectable law office in this city. 

We have amused ourselves, after recovering from 
the reading of them, by putting the argument in the 
mouth of a Dey of Algiers in the old days addressed to 
his Christian captives just brought in by one of his 
corsairs 

“Christian Dogs, what are you whimpering about? 
You knew when you started on this voyage, with 
your valuable cargo, for Smyrna, as you say, that 
you would have to pass through the Mediterranean, 
and that this sea has been for two centuries infested 
by my cruisers. You knew that we have practised 
piracy on such as you for many generations, and that 
it is necessary to the comfort and prosperity of this 
State and city, You knew it brought us wealth, and 
stimulated the energies of our young men and spread 
the fame of our flag. You knew, in short, you snivel- 
ling infidels, that you would probably be captured 
before you had got half way down the sea. Why did 
you sailon sucha venture if you did not like being 
captured and losing your goods? You knew perfectly 
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well, too, that there was nothing wrong in seizing you! 


ship and selling you into slavery, because if there had 
it, Lor my predecessors should 
There is no 


been anything wrong in 
have forbidden it by an edict long ago. 
law in Algiers against it, and therefore it is right. 





M 


captain reports, too, that you had guns on board and 
You actually 





used them to resist capture desperately. 
used weapons and shed blood, besides extinguishin, 
your lights at night, in trying ‘to prevent my subject 
exercising their lawful callin 
cursedly wicked and undeserving crew you are, I 





order to give you a Jesson in really high morality, you 
have two dozen on the soles of 


shall, each of you, 
your feet, and be sold cheap, so that poor men ma: 
get hold of you.” 








SHIP LAUNCH. 


At 4 p.m. on Saturday last, says the Magasaki 
Express, the Dat Ichi Sasebo,a new steel vessel 
for the Sasebo Naval Station, was successfully 
launched from the Mitsu Bishi Shipbuilding yard 
at Tategami, the christening ceremony being per- 
representing 
the Naval Department, There were also present, 
and 
Mr. K. Yamagata, naval engineer; Messrs. M. 


formed by Admiral Tsuboi, I.J.N., 
the Admiral’s staff, Captain Ogata, LJ.N., 


Yamawaki (director), J. F. Calder (manager) 
R. 
constructor), and others} 
ber of native and foreign visitors. At 
appointed hour, Admiral Tsuboi was escorted 


to the platform under the vessel’s bow, where he 


made a short speech, after which the signal wa 
given, and, the vessel being released, she glided 
gracefully into the water, amidst the cheers of 
the spectators. 
from Mr. Yamawaki, 
Tsuboi. 
concluded the proceedings. 
the dimensions of the new vessel, which is in. 


tended to be used asa tow-boat, and for laying 
Length over all 122 ft. 6in., length 
between p.p. 118 ft. 0 in., breadth, moulded, 20 


torpedoes. 


ft. 6 in, depth, moulded, 13 ft. 0 in., displace: 
ment about 250 tons, speed 11 knots. 


MR. YANO FUMIO. 


We mentioned some time ago that considerable 


surprise had been caused by the public with 
drawal of Mr. Yano Fumio from the field of 
politics. Mr, Yano had long been a prominen| 
member of the Kaishin-fo, Indeed, altel 
Count Okuma’s acceptance of the portfolio o| 
Foreign Affairs, the leadership of the Progres 
sionists was generally considered to be in Mr. 


Yano's hands, and his retirement consequently 


took people greatly by surprise. Curiosity wil 


be still further whetted by an announcement in 
the Wppon that he has been appointed, or is 


about to be appointed, an attaché (shussht) o} 
the Imperial Household Department with 
salary of three thousand yea annually. Thi 


looks as though Mr. Yano were about to return 
We cannot suppose that a man 


to official iife. ap 
of his capacities and ambition contemplate: 


consigning himself to a sinecure in the House- 


hold Department. 


ANOTHER FIRST FRUIT. 


We have now had the first speech ever deliver- 
ed in a Japanese constitutional assembly, and 
The next 
It 
Suyehiro, of whom nothing 
It appears that in 
balloting for President two boxes were provided, 
one to receive the names of the members voted 
for, and the other to receive the names of the 
Suyehiro confounded 
the boxes, and put his own name into that for 
the President's name into the 
He thus played the curious part of 

This same Mr. Suyehiro 


the election of the first President. 
item in this catalogue is the first mistake. 
was made by Mr, 

was less to be expected. 


Mr. 


members voting. 
President, and 
other box. 
voting for himself, 
was also the first to make a speech in th 


House, so that he now enjoys the dual distinc- 
tion of heading the list of debaters and also the 





list of blunderers. 





A NEW TYPE OF HARMONIUM. 


We understand that the Japanese Government 
has given an award of $1,000 to Dr. Shohei 
Tanaka, a graduate in science of the Tokyo 


Google 


showing what an ac- 


Midzutani (engincer), J. G. Reid (ship 
and a large num- 
the 


The party then adjoumed to the 
moulding loft, where, in response to a speech |D 
the success of the ship 
was toasted, coupled with the name of Admiral 
A brief reply from Admiral Tsuboi 
The following are 


a 
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University (1882) and of the Berlin University 
(1889). In Germany he devoted himself 
specially to the study of sound and of music, 
and is no doubt the first Japanese who has ob- 
tained an intimate knowledge of Western music 
on its practical, theoretical, scientific, and his- 
toric sides. On the purely scientific side he 
has added to our knowledge of the laws of 
vibrations of plates, and has also communicated 
to musical literature several papers of interest. 
One of these contains an account of a har- 
monium which he has devised and which is 
tuned in practically pure intonation. From a 
cursory glance at the contents of this pamphlet, 
it is difficult to pick out the really original mat- 
ler in it. Judging from the references and foot 
notes, we may conclude that the author has read 
widely, and that he is warranted in claiming to be 
the first who has constructed a keyed instrument 
capable of giving practically pure chords in all 
the usual keys and of being played almost exactly 
as a piano or an organ is played. The manual 
is, to a first glance, very similar in appearance to 
the ordinary organ or piano manual. But a 
,| closer inspection shows that a short black note 
is introduced between E, and F, and that the other 
black notes are divided into two or even three. 
In all there are 20 distinct notes within the 
compass of an octave, instead of the usual 12 in 
our instruments of equal temperament. Dr, Ta- 
naka’s white notes are tuned to the perfect major 
scale of C, the E being therefore considerably 
f| flatter than the note of the same name on the 

piano. If it is desired to play on the scale of 
, this E, the true major third to C, must not 
be used. A slightly but appreciably sharper 
note must be used, and this is inserted be- 
tween D and E in front of the ordinary black 
note known as D sharp or E flat. Strictly 
speaking, as on Bosanquet’s organ for in- 
stance, D sharp and E flat are really different 
notes, but the difference is too slight to be prac- 
tically appreciable. In Dr. Tanaka’s scheme, 
however, the requirements of modern transposi- 
tions in music necessitate a C sharp distinct 
from D flat. Whatever may be the merits of 
Dr. Tanaka’s “Enharmonium "—so named by 
Von Bulow—this at least is certain, that any 
°| simple method for attaining in keyed instru- 
¢| ments a juster intonation than at present holds 
{deserves the strong encouragement of all true 

musicians. 
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THE SESSION OF THE DIET. 
Tuere seems to be a strong probability that the 
first session of the Imperial Diet, instead of 
terminating on the 27th of February, as would 
be the case under ordinary circumstances, will 
be prolonged until May or even June. The 
various political parties are understood to be 
unanimous in desiring a six months’, instead of 
a three months’ session, and the Emperor is 
likely to sanction a prolongation of two months 
atleast. The present idea is that the discus- 
sion of the Budget alone will probably occupy 
some three months of the Diet’s time. This 
estimate appears, at first sight, extravagant, but 
it must be remembered that the first Budget 
debated by the first Diet will involve several 
dificult and momentous questions. At the 
outset there will be the reading of the celebrated 
Sixty-seventh article of the Constitution. We 
may be sure that many members will entertain 
extremely divergent views about the precise 
signification of the words ‘already fixed ex- 
penditures based by the Constitution upon the 
powers appertaining to the Emperor,” and that 
it will be a task of great difficulty to carry con- 
viction to the minds of a majority of the House 
in favour of any particular interpretation, The 
competence of Parliament in respect of finance 
depends largely on the rendering of this Article, 
and if the Diet is at all ambitious to widen its 
fiscal functions, it will fight hard for a more 
liberal interpretation than that given by: the Go- 
vernment ordinance according to which the 
Budget for next year is compiled. This ques- 
tion settled, there will be the problem of reduc- 
ing taxation and expenditure. Every one of the 
political parties has pledged itself to the na- 
tion in this matter, and there will be a hard 
fight to redeem the pledge. The first two 
months of the session will presumably include 
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a recess of at least ten days at the New 
Year, and if ordinary and special holidays 
be further subtracted, it appears that he 
total number of days available for debate 
will not exceed forty. That does not seem an 
excessive time to allow for the discussion of 
what is incomparably the biggest item on the 
Diet’s programme. Supposing then that the 
session were limited to the time fixed by the 
Constitution, only one month would remain 
for the projects of laws to be submitted to 
Parliament, according to the Speech from the 
Throne. As yet it is not quite certain what 
projects of law are contemplated, but all ac- 
counts agree in naming the following, in the 
order here stated :—(1) A project for the esta~ 
blishment of three new Banks, namely, a Bank 
of Movable Property, a Bank of Immovable 
Property, and a Bank of Agriculture. (2) A 
Bill relating to Local Debts. (3) A project of 
Poor Laws. (4) A Bill relating to communi- 
cations. (4) A Bill relating to Registration. 
(5) A Bill for the parcelling out of Districts. 
(6) A Bill concerning the examination of Judges 
of the Courts of Conciliation. (7) A draft of 
regulations relating to Barristers. (8) A Bill 
relating to Weights and Measures. (9) A 
Bill relating to Sericulture. Four months would 
scarcely suffice for the discussion of all these 
measures. Thus, even supposing the session 
to be extended to May or June, there would be 
no time for the Diet to inaugurate anything on 
its own account, unless the Government consent- 
ed to a wholesale “slaughter of the innocents.” 





THR PEERS’ ADDRESS TO THE EMPRROR. 
Tur following is a translation of the Peers’ Ad- 
dress to the Emperor, in reply to His Majesty's 
speech at the opening of the Diet :— 

May it please Your Gracious Majesty 

We, Your Majesty’s (loyal and faithful) ser- 
vantg, the Members of the House of Peers, mest 
humbly and respectfully desire to present an ad- 
dress to Your August and Enlightened Majest; 

Your Gracious Majesty's virtues are daily 
becoming more illustrious. Your Majesty has been 
pleased to promulgate a great cliarter and esta- 
blish the Diet, thereby to collect the ideas of the 
many, and to promote, in concert with the people, 
the progress of the country. And now Your 
Gracious Majesty has been further pleased to call 
together both the Houses of the Diet, and to honour 
the House of Peers with Your, Majesty's presence 
therein for the purpose of celebrating the opening 
ceremony, and has, moreover, been pleased to do 
us the honour of addressing to us Your Majesty’s 
benevolent Speech. We, Your Gracious Majesty's 
servants, wishing with all our heart for the 
prosperity of the Empire, and praying for the 
happiness of Your Majesty’s subjects, most hum- 
bly pray that we may be permitted to offer our 
advice for Your Majesty's wise consideration, by 
expressing our humble opinions in strict accordance 
with the great Charter. Thus most worshipfully 
have we ventured to address Your Gracious Ma- 
jesty in reply to Your Majesty’s benevolent 
Speech.” 

















. 
as 

The reply of the House of Representatives 
was much shorter. It ran as follows :— 

“We most respectfully beg to express our un- 
bounded gratitude and satisfaction that Your 
Majesty has deigned to open the Imperial Diet 
and to address to us, Your Majesty’s subjects, a 
gracious Message. We humbly assure Your Ma- 
jesty that no exertions shall henceforth be wanting 
on our part to fully discharge our legislative 
responsibilities, and to be failhful to the trust 
reposed in us by our Sovereign and by the people 
of His realm.” 











* 
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These Replies were carried to the Palace 

yesterday by Count Ito, President of the House 

of Peers, and Mr. Nakajima, President of the 

House of Representatives. The Emperor's 

answer was brief, but we have not yet procured 
an authentic version of it. 


THE DIRT AND EDUCATION. 

Tur Koku-Hon calls upon educators, especially 
affiliates of private educational societies, to pay 
attention to the important educational questions 
now agitating the minds of the Members of the 
Diet. All the parties represented in the Diet 
have been engaged of late in the so-called “ in- 
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vestigation of political affairs,” and in constract- 
ing programmes of questions to be brought 
before the Diet. These programmes contain 
some important topics relating to education. 
Our contemporary, however, fears that, the great 
majority of the members of the Diet being better 
qualified to pass judgment on almost any other 
subject than education, grave and irretrievable 
blunders may be committed by the first legis- 
lature in respect of educational matters. The 
private educational societies which are found 
throughout the country, are, therefore, charg- 
ed at this conjuncture with a serious re- 
sponsibility. They are all bodies of men more 
or less well acquainted with educational 
matters, and fully competent to form prac- 
tical and trustworthy opinions about affairs 
connected with their speciality. These bodies 
being, moreover, independent of all Govern- 
ment control, are specially qualified to command 
respect in the eyes of the representatives of the 
people. They are, therefore, advised by our 
contemporary to lose no time in preparing me- 
morandums containing their own views on the 
more important among the educational ques- 
tions now engaging the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Diet. Three of such questions are 
mentioned by the Tokyo journal; namely, first 
the independence of the Imperial University 
and other Government schools devoted to 
special branches of knowledge ; secondly, the 
abolition of the Higher Middle Schools, and the 
addition of a higher course to the curriculum of 
the Ordinary Middle Schools; and thirdly, the 
establishment of closer relations between Ordi- 
nary Middle Schools aud Ordinary Normal 
Schools. Private educational societies should 
discuss these questions and others of like nature, 
and should make known their opinions to the 
Members of the Diet. The Koku-Hon, by im- 
plication, blames the indifference shown by those 
engaged in education about the fate in the Diet 
of questions included in their special field of 
activity. 
DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. 
Tue Mippon-Hyéron maintains that Democracy 
is not a new thing in Japan. From the time of 
Jinmu-Tenno until the present day, says our 
contemporary, the history of Japan has indicated 
the gradual growth of democracy. At first 
the Emperor was the sole and absolute ruler 
of the realm, but soon the house of Fujiwara 
became so powerful that they put effectual 
checks and limitations upon the prerogatives of 
their sovereign. From the Fujiwara, the ex- 
ecutive functions passed into the hands of their 
subordinates, the warrior class, Among the 
representatives of this class, the Tokugawa 
dynasty was the strongest and the last. But 
with the appearance of American vessels in the 
waters of Yedo Bay, the Imperialist movement 
began to agitate the public mind. It resulted 
in the emancipation of the masses from the 
absolute sway of the military class. The 
celebrated Satsuma Rebellion proved that the 
farmers and artisans, when properly trained and 
disciplined, are not inferior to samurag on the 
field of battle. So much did the popular cause 
prosper after that war, that in 1881 the people 
were able to obtain a promise from the Emperor 
to grant them a constitutional form of Govern- 
ment by the year 1890. The promise has been 
kept, and the nation is now entering upon its new 
career of parliamentary progress. Thus our 
contemporary is of opinion that the ultimate 
drift of the past history of Japan has been 
towards the establishment of representative 
institutions, political power having been gra- 
dually and steadily transferred from the few 
to the many until the whole nation has at 
last obtained a share of it. ‘“ Of the numerous 
countries of the Orient, is there any,” asks 
the Tokyo journal, “that can show such a 
history? The history of neither China, India, 
nor Korea, exhibits the tendencies that are dis- 
cernible in the history of Japan.” The Nippon 
Hyoron, therefore, considers that Japan is de- 
signed by Providence to be the fore-runner of 
freedom and liberty in the Orient. 
* 

Our contemporary seems to go a little too far 

in saying that the history of Japan has been the 
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history of democracy. But we venture to think 
that there is a germ of truth in its opinions. 
When Yoritomo founded his feudal govern. 
ment at Kamakura towards the close of the 
twelfth century, he established once for all 2 
kind of crude’ constitution which none of his 
successors, even the Tokugawa dynasty, could 
afford to disregard. We need not now enter 
into a detailed examination of that constitation. 
Its principal features were that the Emperor was 
the repository of the sovereign power of the State, 
that the Shogun exercised the executive power 
by virtue of the Imperial commission, that the 
Emperor was sacred and that the executive re- 
sponsibility devolved upon the Shogun. These 
principles of Government were not formally put 
in writing, but they were plainly established by 
Yoritomo in practice, and followed in all subse- 
quent ages by his successors. The difference 
between this form of Government and the mo- 
dern constitutional system, is that, whereas in 
the latter, statesmen commanding the confidence 
of Sovereign and people form the Cabinet, in 
the former the executive authority was vested in 
the possessor of the strongest battalions. We 
may assuredly say of Japan’s history that for 
nearly a thousand years she has had no ex- 
perience of an absolute or despotic monarchy. 
Such a state of affairs was certain to lead some 
day or other to the people's enfranchisement. 


THINGS MUSICAL. 
We are much indebted to the recent Organ 
recitals at the Union Church in more ways than 
one. Not only have they provided us with 
some excellent performances, but the proceeds 
have cleared off the outstanding expenses 
connected with the Organ itself; and the Church 
now possesses an instrument of which the mem- 
bers may well be proud, which stands entire! 
free from debt or encumbrance of any kind. 
But we have something further still : the ladies 
and gentlemen who gathered as a chorus to 
support Mr. Griffin's playing with vocal music, 
have become the nucleus of the revived Choral 
Society. Our readers will be glad to learn that 
the renaissance was completed Jast evening at 
a special meeting in the Van Schaick Hall; 
when the Society was inaugurated, confirmed, 
and throughly set going once more. The 
Constitution and Bye-laws of the old Society 
were adopted en é/oc for the new one; officers 
were elected; the practice night fixed for 
Wednesday; the Jocale settled as the Van 
Schaick Hall (where the Society will have the 
advantage of two instruments, piano and organ) : 
and the first practice will be held next Wed- 
nesday, December 1oth, at 5.30 p.m. under the 
direction of Mr. Keil. The following are the 
officers and Committee elected for the current 
season :— 









President Mr. Grirrin. 
Vice-President we Mr. Keee, 
Secretary and Librarian Mr. C. V. Sar. 








M 


The other four members of Committee are Miss 
Moulton, Mrs, Page, Mrs. Pooleand Mrs.Wheeler. 
With such an array of earnest workers at the 
head of affairs, we have no fear of the society 
becoming comatose ; and we look forward with 
much pleasurable anticipation to the first per- 
formance of the Society. All intending mem- 
bers who are not yet on the roll should lose no 
time in communicating with Mr. C. V. Sale, 
at 94, Settlement, or 60, Bluff. 


Towntey. 





treasurer 





THE pier. 
Tue members of the House of Representatives 
did not meet on the 26th ultimo, butat 10.20 
a.m, on the 27th they took their seats in the 
Chamber. The Chief Secretary, Mr. Sone, 
then conducted the President and Vice-President 
to the platform, and introduced the former to 
the House, The President made the following 
short address :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I esteem it a 
great honour to have been to-day appointed, by 
your recommendation, to the honourable post 
of President. It is my intention to be assiduous 
in the discharge of my duties, with due obser- 
vance of the Constitution and of the Law of 
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the House.” At the conclusion of the address 
the members cheered. A slight mistake oc- 
curred here. Before Mr, Sone could introduce 
the Vice-President, Mr. Masuda Shigeyuki rose 
in his seat, and in the name of the House con- 
gratulated both the President and the Vice- 
President on their appointment. This error 
created some merriment, and the members gave 
hearty cheers. The Vice-President was then 
introduced. He also made a short speech, and 
received a hearty reception. Mr, Nakashima 
then took the chair, Mr. Tsuda returning to his 
seat below, Mr. Masuda was selected to con- 
gratulate the President and the Vice-Pre- 
sident, on account of his age. He is the 
second oldest member. The oldest, Mr. Endo 
On had excused himself on account of the fee- 
bleness of his voice. The House then divided 
into 9 sections, each section being headed by a 
Chief and Director as follows :— 

Mr. Maeda Kagashi. 















Section Mc. Matano Kagetaka. 

Be Me. Ando Kyukwa, 
Section’ TE: Mr. Ota Minoru, 

F Kinoshita Sukeyuki, 
Section MT. BirectorsMe, Male Bokushin, 

: Chief. Takura Chu 
‘Seetiaih, TV, { Director..Mr. ‘Takata Sanae. 
Sits wr Me.Kusumoto Masataka. 

; f Mr, Kataoka Kenkichi, 
ee f Mr, Inouye Kokaku, 
Section VI. { fr. Matsuda Kichisaburo. 
ae Chief......Mr. Kobayashi Kuso. 
Section ‘VII. { Director..Mr, Ozaki. Yukio. 








Section VITL. {Breese at at) 
‘ Chief... Mr. Masuda Shigeyuki. 
Section, { Director..Mr. Suzuki Shigeto. 





The division into sections was effected ac-| 
cording to the order of the members’ numbers. | 
The appointment of the Chiefs and Directors | 
was made by vote in the private rooms of each 
section, After some unimportant debates, the 
House adjourned at a litile past two in the after 


noon, 


* 
ae 


The Diet has been engaged since the day of 
its official opening in various business connected 
with its own organization. On Monday, the 
1st instant, the House of Peers met and pro- 
ceeded toelect a Chairman of the Committee of the 
whole House. The Constitution provides that in 
each Chamber there shall be Committees of three 
kinds, a Committee of the Whole House, a Stand- 
ing Committee, and SpecialCommittees. The first 
named Committee consists of the whole number 
of members of the House, and its Chairman is 
of course an official of great importance. When 
the House proceeded to vote there were 206 
members present, and of these 89 voted for Mr. 
Hosokawa Junjiro, the next on the list being 
Count Higashikuze with 33 votes, Marquis 
Hachisuka with 30, and Viscount Tani with 25. 
Mr. Hosokawa was formerly a Senator, and acted 
as Kanjéof thatbody for several years. The Stand- 
ing Committee of go members was then elected, 
and divided in the following four Branch Com- 
mittees:—First, aCommittee for determining the 
Qualifications of Members (Shikaku-shiusa Lin), 
consisting of Prince Iwakura and eight others ; 
secondly, a Committee of Finance (Vosan Zin), 
consisting of Marquis Ikeda and forty-four 
others; thirdly, a Committee of Discipline 
(Chobatsu Jin) consisting of Viscount Kuroda 
Kyotsuna and eight others; and fourthly, a 
Committee for Memorials (Seigan Jin), con- 
sisting of Prince Tokugawa Iyesato and twent 
six oliiers, It is stated in well informed quar- 
ters that the composition of this Standing 
Committee is eminently favourable to the Go- 
vernment. The Peers then proceeded to con- 
sider the Rules of the House, a draft of which 
had been in their hands for some days, and had 
undergone slight amendment by the various 
Sections into which the members are divided for 
business purposes. The amendments being 
accepted by the House, the Rules were passed 
without further discussion. It was then decided 
that as no business offered for immediate de- 
bate, the House should adjourn until the 4th 
instant at 10 a.m., when a project of law relating 
to barristers would be submitted by the Govern- 








| however, was opposed to this view. 





tion for leave would also be made by Prince 
Mori, of Choshu. 
* * * 

The House of Representatives met at 10 a.m. 
on the rst instant. The business of the day 
was to debate and vote upon the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, a draft of which had been handed to 
each member on the opening day (25th ultimo) 
by the Secretaries. Before commencing the 
debate the President read to the House various 
congratulatory telegrams received from the 
electoral districts, and also announced two rules, 
namely, that any member attempting to speak 
without the President's permission would not 
have his remarks entered in the records, and 
that in the event of dispute or quarrel between 
members, the stenographers should take down 
only the circumstances of the affair, not the 
language employed. The House then proceed- 
ed to the business of the day. Mr, Uyeki 
Yemori rose and proposed that, as the Rules of 
Procedure had not been passed, a Special Com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine them. 
This proposition led to some discussion. The 
Constitution provides that Bills submitted by the 
Government shall never be voted upon without 
having been first examined by a Committee, and 
since the draft Rules of Procedure had not been 
compiled by the House itself but by the Secre- 
taries, some members were disposed to regard 
them as a Government Bill. The majority, 
The Rules 
had been examined by Committees of the three 
parties, the Rikken Fiyu-to, the Taiseikat, and 


|the a/shin-to, and various amendments having 


been made, the Committees had met in the 
Parliamentary buildings on the zgth ultimo, and 
had come to an agreement about the draft. 
The members were therefore willing, for the 
most part, to pass the Rules without further de- 
lay. But many objecied. While Mr. Uyeki’s 
motion was under discussion, Mr. Suyehiro 
Shigeyasu rose, and said that as the session 
was public, he proposed that visitors be allowed 
to enter. This led to another discussion, some 
members urging that until the Rules of Proce- 
dure had been passed, no method of controlling 
visitors existed, and they ought consequently to 
be excluded ; while others argued thatas no Bill 
was under debate, visitors could gain nothing 
by entering the House. Ultimately it was de- 
cided that the doors should be opened, and 
thirty-four visitors, including newspaper re- 
porters, entered the gallery. The House then 
resumed its discussion of the Rules of Procedure. 
Some members maintained that to pass a body 
of Rules containing over two hundred provisions 
wasa business demanding mature consideration, 
while others asserted that not even a second 
reading was necessary. Ultimately the House 
divided, when 156 voted for the immediate pass- 
ing of the Rules and 102 for fuller consideration. 
The President then announced that the busi- 
ness for the next day would be the election of a 
Chairman of the Committee of the whole House, 
and the election of the Permanent Committee. 


* 
ee 


The House of Representatives met at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 3rd instant. The Pre- 
sident announced that a record of the proceed- 
ings would be printed daily and distributed 
with the Ofictal Gazette. The business of 
electing a Chairman of the Committee of the 
whole House, as well as a Standing Commitee 
was then undertaken, The question whether 
balloting should be by name or by numbers led 
to some discussion, but the latter method was 
finally decided upon after a division. The 
voting papers having been distributed, Mr. 
Aoki Yeiji drew attention to the fact that on the 
occasion of the ballots for President and Vice- 
President, some faceti had been written on 
the papers. He trusted that if anything of the 
kind occurred again, the papers would not be 
read aloud. Mr. Matsuno Shinkuro observed 
that the President did not appear to be voting, 
and proposed that he should do so in his capa- 
city of member. The House approving, the 
President was furnished with a balloting paper. 
On casting up the first ballot, no member was 











ment, and the House would appoint a special 
Committee to consider the draft. An applica- 





found to have obtained the necessary number of 
votes—more thanonc half ofallthosepresent. Mr. 


Asano thereupon proposed that informal ballots 
should not be counted in the total of members 
voting. Mr. Suyematsu Kencho pointed out that 
the rule, was clear upon this point, and could 
not, in his opinion, be altered. The President 
put the question to the House, whereupon the 
majority voted against Mr. Asano, Another 
ballot was then taken, but it proved equally un- 
successful. Among the balloting papers five 
had been handed in blank, and on one two 
names had been written, The President pointed 
out that members handing in blank papers were 
guilty of wantof respect to the House, and request- 
ed that such a proceeding should be abandon- 
ed. Mr. Oyagi Biichiro again raised the ques- 
tion of excluding from the account all informal 
papers. Mr. Inouye Kakugoro pointed out that 
if this were done, Mr. Kono Hironaka would be 
found to have the required plurality of votes. 
Mr. Seki Naohiko proposed that another ballot 
be taken, but Mr. Oye Taku urged that the 
Rule did not speak of three ballots, but only of 
two, and that consequently Mr, Kono must be 
considered to have been elected. This gave 
rise toa discussion. The voting at the first bal- 
lot resulted thus :—Mr. Kono Hironaka 130, Mr. 
Shimada Saburo tor, Mr. Kusumoto Masataka 
34, and Mr. Suyematsu Kencho 9, the total 
number of members voting being 292. On 
taking a second ballot, the numbers stood :— 
Mr. Kono 143, Mr. Shimada 141. After a di 
cussion of some length, the House proceeded 
to a third ballot, the issue being that 149 votes 
were cast for Mr.Shimada and 136 for Mr. Kono. 
The former gentleman was therefore declared 
elected. The House then adjourned. 





* 

. 

The Diet can scarcely yet be said to have put 
on its harness completely. The House of Peers 
received, on Tuesday, the first Government Bill 
ever submitted to a Constitutional Assembly in 
Japan. It was a bill for the amendment and 
control of the system of weights and measures 
in Japan. The following day (3rd instant) 
copies of this Bill, together with the explanatory 
document accompanying it, were distributed to 
the members, and they were at the same time 
furnished with copies of the Rules of Procedure 
and lists of the Permanent Committee. No 
debate will take place upon this Bill until it 
shall have been examined by a Special Com- 
mittee, as provided by the Constitution, and the 
same is true of another measure submitted 
yesterday to the Peers, namely, a Bill relating 
to Barristers. Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister of 
Justice, hag been entrusted with the conduct ef 
the latter Bill. 


* 
ane 


The House of Representatives may be said to 
have opened its debates yesterday. It will be 
remembered that, on the 25th ultimo, when 
the business of electing a President and Vice- 
President was in progress, Mr. Suyematsu 
Saburo endeavoured to obtain the sense of the 
House with regard to the case of Mr. Mori, 
member for the Kitatoshima district of Tokyo, 
who is now lying in prison charged with em- 
bezzlement. The Constitution provides that 
‘the members of both Houses shall, during 
the session, be free from arrest, unless with the 
consent of the House, except in cases of frag- 
rant delicts, or of offences connected with a 
state of internal commotion or with a foreign 
trouble.” Mr. Mori was arrested before the ses- 
sion commenced, and before the date of its 
commencement had been fixed. But he is still 
in arrest, and consequently unable to take his 
place in the House. Mr. Suyematsu sought to 
raise this question at the time of the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice-President, but 
he was ruled out of order by the acting Pre- 
sident, Mr. Sone ; a ruling with which we con- 
fess ourselves unable to agree, for assuredly 
all questions relating to the presence or absence 
of members have a very direct bearing on the 
result of a ballot by the House. Mr. Suyematsu, 
however, had no choice but to bow to the acting 
President’s decision, and to defer his motion 
until the 4th instant, when it was placed first in 
the order of the day's business. After this dis- 
cussion the House was to proceed to the election 
of a Committee of Qualifications, and then the 
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following Bills were to be submitted to it by the 
Government, namely, the ordinary Budget for 
next year; the extraordinary Budget ; a Bill re- 
lating to official agreements involving national 
pecuniary responsibilities ; a Bill for the relief 
of the poor; and finally a draft of amendments 
of the Rules of the House. It may be added 
that, on the 2nd instant, the House agreed to 
amend the second clause of the 3oth article 
of its Rules, so as to read:—'‘In the event 
of no candidate receiving more than one half of 
the total number of votes, the two candidates 
who have received the greatest numbers shall 
be balloted for again, and whichever of them 
obtains the larger number shall be declared 
elected.” This amendment will prevent any re- 
currence of the difficulties encountered at recent 
elections. 


FACETIA IN THE DIET. 

Durine the thirteen hours’ sitting of the House 
of Representatives on the 25th ultimo, some of 
the members appear to have thought that they 
were entitled 1o relieve the monotony of the 
proceedings by writing facetize on the balloting 
papers. Itis said that when the Chief Secre- 
tary, who acted as President, opened the ballots 
at acertain stage of the proceedings, and pro- 
ceeded to read them aloud to the recording 
clerk, he came to one which, instead of a mem- 
ber’s name, contained the words “ chon mage,” 
a popular expression for the old fashioned 
queue of pre-Reformation heads. Mr. Yoshino, 
one of the candidates for the Vice-Presidency, 
still wears his hair in his style, and the acting 
President concluded that the vote was intended 
for him, but of course declared it invalid. 
Another member wrote “ rokumet tomo tekt- 
sezu” (the whole six candidates are unsuitable); 
another, “rokumei tomo futekito, shoto to mito- 
meru mono nashé” (all six are unfit; not one is 
properly qualified). Yet another discontented 
member sent in his paper without writing any- 
thing at all on it, and finally a fifth wag wrote 
“Bono peke,” which we need scarcely inform 
pidjin-speaking foreigners means “ away with 
Kono.” This incident supplies an answer to 
the liberals who advocate a reduction of the age 
of qualification for members of the House of 
Representatives. Some of those who have 
been elected are evidently still a trifle youthful 
for grave legislators. 





THE ACTING PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Song, Chief Secretary of the Lower House, 
who as Acting President sat for thirteen hours 
consecutively on the opening day without taking 
any refreshment or leaving his place for an 
instant, has naturally received much praise for 
this feat of endurance. One of the vernacular 
journals recalls a still more remarkable instance 
which it says occurred at Westminster in the 
year 1742, when the Speaker of the House of 
Commons remained in his seat for seventeen 
hours. We cannot recall this incident, but 
doubtless our contemporary speaks with know- 
ledge. The beginning of 1742 witnessed the 
stormy debates that preceded the resigna- 
tion of Walpole, and it may be that on the 
memorable occasion when “Sandys moved 
for an address to the King to remove Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole from the councils of the nation for 
ever, the speaker sat for the time mentioned by 
the Vippon. Be this as it may, Mr. Sone’s feat 
is decidedly worthy of permanent record. 





HOW TO KEEP ONE’S AFFAIRS IN ORDRR. 
We have received a copy of that most useful 
publication, Messrs. Kelly and Walsh's “Im- 
perial English and Chinese Diary.” It is an 
old friend, but we always greet with pleasure its 
arrival in the fall of the year, remembering how 
immensely serviceable it has been to us in the 
past. Very few people have the faculty of 
order, a faculty which helps more materially to| 
success in life than mere ability. We who are 
lamentably without the gift, appreciate its value, | 
and are correspondingly grateful to this Imperial | 
Diary which has materially helped to supply the | 
deficiency. Any one who keeps the Diary on 





his desk, and resolutely accustoms himself to 
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record therein his engagements and intentions, 
will find the burden of his everyday business 
immensely lightened. 





MISS BIRD IN PERSIA. 
Mrs. Bisnop, better known as Miss Bird, has 
been devoting her characteristic energies to the 
exploration of unbeaten tracks in south-west 
Persia. After following up the river Karun in 
Lonistan to its source in the Bakhtiari Moun- 
tains, she crossed north-westwards over a series 
of wild mountain ridges and explored sevaral 
ofthe tributaries of the Ab-i-Disful. The peaks 
in this region rise to a height of 15,000 feet; 
and the lower hill slopes bear heavy crops of 
wheat and barley. Mrs. Bishop and her party 
encountered many robber tribes and narrowly 
escaped extermination on several occasions. 
After recruiting from an attack of fever and 
dysentery, she has now proceeded north-west- 
wards through Kurdistan, expecting to reach 
home next January. 


INEBRIETY AND INSANITY IN THE EAST, 
Tus was the theme of a paper by Professor 
E. P. Thwing, M.D., well-known here in Japan, 
tead on Nov. 7th, before the National Society, 
at Hartford, Conn., for the Study of Inebriety. 
He first suggested certain physical, psychic, 
climatic, political, and religious conditions that 
might naturally be regarded as repressive of 
growth in these maladies, and then gave his 
own observations and statistics of the subject. 
Dr. Thwing is awakening a wide interest in the 
United States and England in reference to the 
Canton Asylum, and hopes to go to London next 
year initsinterests. His workis wholly voluntary, 
and at his own expense, no paid agents being 
employed by the Committee at Canton. 





LAND HELD BY FOREIGNERS IN THE SETTLEMENTS. 
Tue first utterance of the newly established 
journal, the AokkaZ, on the subject of Japan's 
foreign relations, is peculiar, ‘The land held 
by foreigners,” it says, “in Yokohama and 
Kobe has been Jeased to them in perpetuity and 
they have treated it as their own property, A 
selling to B, and B toC at the rates ruling in the 
market at the times of transfer. Call it leased 
land as much as we please, the right of posses- 
sion is with foreigners for all practical purposes, 
and cannot be disturbed even though the 
Treaties are revised. The only possible plan is 
to buy it back from its present holders at its 
market value.” " 





THE EMPEROR'S REPLY TO THE TWO HOUSES. 
Tur Emperor acknowledged, in the following 
brief manner, the replies made to His Majesty's 
Speech from the Throne by the two Houses of 
the Diet :—‘‘We recognise the deep respect 
shown by the House of Peers.” The words 
“House of Peers” were replaced by ‘ House 
of Representatives” in the answer to the lower 
Chamber, 


THE UXHIBITION OF OIL PAINTINGS AT UYENO. 
We desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the Exhibition of Oil Paintings now open in the 
former Kazoku Kathan, Uyeno Park. All the 
contributors have by this time sent in their work, 
and the exhibition will well repay a visit. 








THE MASTER OF NAPIER. 
Tue Hon, the Master of Napier, Secretary of 
H.B.M.’s Legation, accompanied by Mrs, Na- 
pier, departed on Thursday by the Oceanic for 
Hongkong, en route to Europe. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 
a 
The opening of the Diet on the 29th ultimo 
has elicited from the whole press of Japan loud 
expressions of joy and gratitude to the Emperor, 
who has ever since his accession to the throne 
been so solicitous to promote the happiness 
of his subjects as to establish of his own 
accord a system of constitutional Government. 
It is needless to reproduce in detail what the 
vernacular papers say on this subject; a few 
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specimens will be sufficient for our purpose. 
The Hoch Shimbun observes that, while there 
are some States even in Europe which do not 
yet possess a constitution, and while none of 
the continental Asiatic nations enjoy the bene- 
fits of a representative form of Government, 
Japan has been able to put in practice a con- 
stilutional system without any of the unlucky 
friction between rulers and ruled that has 
aitended its introduction in almost every other 
counuy. ‘Is not this,” says our contemporary, 
“a circumstance of which we may well be 
proud before all the countries of the world? 
We are glad that it has been our lot to be born 
in time to witness a happy union between a 
wise and enlightened Sovereign and an indus- 
trious and self-ielping people.” Further on it 
says:—‘* To-day is memorable for the fact that 
we have been able to enjoy for the first time in the 
history of the nation a share in the government 
of the country. It is memorable for the fact that 
we have been able to receive the light of consti- 
tutional government before every other nation 
in the Orient, It is memorable for the fact that 
we have been able to demonstrate that the parlia- 
mentary system is not indigeneous to Europe 
and America alone, and that it can be intro- 
duced without shedding a drop of blood.” 
* i * 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun is especially 
grateful to the Emperor for his benevolent 
intention of governing his people according to a 
constitutional method. After enumerating the 
different measures introduced by His Majesty 
preparatory to the final establishment of Par- 
liamentary Government—from the famous edict 
of the first year of his reign down to the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution—our contempo- 
rary remarks that the Japanese nation cannot 
be too grateful to a Sovereign who has been so 
devotedly solicitous of increasing the happiness 
of his subjects. 








* 
ae 


The Fiyu Shimbun alone strikes a different 
note. The unrestrained rejoicings with which 
constitutional government has been inaugurated 
—says the Radical organ—cannot but by 
contrast recall the memories of the sad history 
of liberal movements in former days. At 
present the liberal cause is very popular in the 
country, but a little more than a dozen years 
ago its votaries had to bear the opprobrium of 
the people, and to be hunted down by the Go- 
vernment as if they were traitors against the 
country. The unfortunate affairs of Kabasan, 
of Fukushima, of Shizuoka, and of Nagoya 
are, according to our contemporary, to be re- 
garded as explosions of the long suppressed 
aspirations for freedom. In couclusion, the 
radical organ remarks:—“ The Fiyu Shimbun 
of former times uttered notes of sadness in re- 
sponse to the troublous state of society. The 
SJiyu Shimbun of to-day utters notes of gladness 
and sings the triumph of liberty, and we hope that 
it may not become necessary to change the notes 
of gladness in those to sadness.” 

** * 

The Emperor's speech at the opening of the 
Diet is commented upon by the papers in terms 
of high praise. The Foméurt Shimbun’s article 
is perhaps the most interesting of all on the 
subject. Our contemporary remarks that the 
speech resembles very much a similar one 
delivered by the Queen of England on opening 
her Parliament; and this resemblance is taken 
by the Tokyo journal as a conspicious sign 
of the smooth working of the constitutional 
system in Japan. Our contemporary is also 
very glad that His Majesty used the word Aer 
(Jil) in addressing the members of the Diet. 
Hitherto the term Jf) has been usually employed 
by the Emperor when he saluted his Ministers of 
State and other persons of high standing, as for 
instance the Representatives of other Sovereigns. 
In all former Imperial Rescripts on the subject 
of the establishment of a parliamentary form 
of government, the characters # or Wf (xa/r) 
were used in addressing the people. These 
words imply an amount of degradation which 
cannot be adequately conveyed by any English 
term. The use of the word &cé in addressing 
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the people's representatives is therefore regard- 
ed asa mark of signal respect to the persons 
thus addressed. Our contemporary then ex- 
Plains the full meaning of the various phrases 
Of the speech, and hopes in conclusion that 
the members of both Houses of the Diet will 
do their utmost to justify the high expectations 
entertained of them by the Emperor. 
* = * 

The light-hearted conduct of certain members 
of the House of Representatives at the sittings 
thus far held, has called forth the well merited 
censure of the leading metropolitan papers. The 
Lip pon rebukes in strong language those who 
cast facetions votes at the time of the election 
of candidates to the Presidency and Vice-Pre- 
dency of the House. Our contemporary also 
describes as defilers of the sacredness of the 
Diet those members who, forgetting the grave 
responsibility of their position, only uy to cause 
laughter by saying witty things at the expense 
of other people, and those who are so vain-glori- 
Ous as to waste much valuable time of the House 
by making speeches merely for the love of noto- 
riety, The Hoch? Shimbun regrets that some of 
the members of the House of Representatives 
seem to regard the Diet as if it were a country 
play-house for the delivery of irresponsible 
Speeches. Such members are, it seems, unable 
to realize the gravity of the responsibility now 
devolving upon them. —_ The presence of these 
foolish members has given to the meetings of 
the House of Representatives an aspect of con- 
fusion and flippancy hardly compatible with the 
dignity of the House. Happily, as yet members 
of this class have not had much opportunity to 
indulge in their folly; but whenever they waste 
the precious time of the Diet by giving utterance 
to their usual irresponsible opinions, our contem- 
porary will not fail to condemn them without any 
forbearance. Most of the other Papers write 
in a similar strain. 





* 
ae 


The time being near at hand when the Diet 
shall be called upon to discuss those burning 
questions which have been engaging the atten. 
tions of parties for the last ten years, the 
vernacular papers show an increasing disposi- 
tion to consider the present situation in the 
political world and to offer advice to the various 
political parties and members of the Diet. The 
Choya Shimbun has on this subject an interest- 
ing article which is not concluded, and never will 
be, for it was evidently the last article written 
by the former editor, Mr, Ozaki Yukio. Mr, 
Ozaki and others handed over the editorial 
department to the new editor, Mr. Wata- 
nabe Osamu, in the afternoon of the day on 
which the article in question appeared. The 
negotiations for the purchase of that paper had 
been going on some time, but the actual transfer 
of proprietorship seems to have been effected 
quite unexpectedly, at least much sooner than 
those on the staff had been led to expect. Be 
this as it may, we very much regret that there 
is little hope of the article being concluded, for 
judging from what has already appeared, we 
might expect an extremely interesting ex- 
Position of the ideas entertained by an influential 
section of the Opposition on the relative posi- 
tions of those in power and those out of it. 
The opening of the Diet, said our contemporary, 
may be regarded as the declaration of the 
long expected war between the Government 
and the Opposition. Which side will be 
victorious, the Choya does not pretend to 
foretell. But it states that “we, the opposi- 
tion, ought, before opening fire, to try to make 
sure of the position of the enemy and 
shape our movements accordingly.” ‘The re- 
sult of our contemporary’s observation of the 
strength of its enemies, is not at all favour- 
able to the latter. The pursuance of the so- 
called principle of keeping aloof from political 
parties (Seito-igat chosen-shugi) on the part 
of Count Yamagata has been, in ‘the-opinion of 
the Tokyo paper, very injurious to the main- 
tenance of unity among the members of his 
Cabinet. The Count might have imagined— 
the Choya goes on—that the formation of a 
Government party would lead to the rise of 
a reactionary party opposed to it, and that 
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the absence of such Government party would 
cause the opposition to divide within itself. 
There is, says the Choya, much truth in 
this argument, but this policy has not only 
been unsuccessful in the immediate object 
of causing dissension in the ranks of the 
opposition, but it has led to the desiruction of 
all effective combination among the members of 
the Cabinet. The Premier himself is indeed 
sincerely convinced of the wisdom of the policy 
pursued by him ; but his colleagues are all per- 
suaded that such a policy cannot be followed 
under a constitutional system of Government, 
and each has a party following of his own, “Ag 
long "—such is the language used by the Choya 
‘as things go on smoothly, they will assist 
Count Yamagata and defend the present Cabinet, 
but assoon asjit becomes their interest not to 
keep on with their chief, they will unite with 
the parties out of power and turn their 
bayonels on their old associates.” Count Yama- 
gata, however, is not to blame for such a state 
of things. He is rather to be pitied, continues 
the Choya, for the Government has now been 
suffering from the same malady for more than 
ten years. No wonder, then, that, with all his 
honest endeavours, Count Yamagata has been 
unable to forma Cabinet which will stand or 
fall with him, Under these circumstances, our 
contemporary thinks that the Cabinet will be no 
match for the united attacks of the Opposition. 


* 
a 

The Kéke Shimbun, under the heading “The 
Great Wrestling Match of 1890,” compares the 
coming—f it ever comes—struggle between the 
Government and the Opposition to a wrestling 
match between two champions. The event of 
a wrestling combat very often depends upon the 
amount of sympathy (A¢ré) manifested by the 
spectators for the partiesengaged. In the same 
way, the result of the present year’s political com- 
bat largely depends upon the amount of support 
given by the people to the respective combatants, 
Our contemporary does not say to which side 
such support should be given, but it is taken 
for granted that the people are to go with the 
Opposition. In another article, the Kdéo writes 
on the importance of the combination of the va- 
tious parties in the Diet against the Government. 


* 
are 


Another organ of the Constitutional Libe- 
ral party, the Fiyu Shimbun, writes in the 
same strain, Under the heading “Unity in 
Movement of Parties out of Power,” our con- 
temporary strongly advocates the alliance of 
the Rikken Fiyu-to, the Taiser-kat, and the 
Kaishin-to, on the several important questions 
involved in the discussion of the Budget. Thus 
far these parties have acted in concert, and 
they have each obtained a due share in the 
honour of supplying officers of the House of 
Representatives, the Rikken Fiyu-to having 
obtained the position of President for Mr. 
Nakajima, the Za/se¢-kaf that of Vice-President 
for Mr. Tsuda, and the Kazshin-to that of 
Chairman of the Committee of the whole House 
for Mr. Shimada, They have thus, says the 
Fivu, litle to complain of each other. The 
67th article of the Constitution, continues our 
contemporary, is the fortification behind which 
the Government proposes to defend itself, 
None of the parties are able single handed to 
storm this fortfication, so they are advised 
to form an alliance against their common 
antagonists. 





* 
ee 


The Tokyo Shimpo writes in a different strain. 
Alluding to the circumstance that among a 
certain section of politicians the terms “ strong 
Diet” and “ weak Diet” are habitually used in the 
sense that the diet is strong or weak against the 
the Government, our contemporary takes pains 
to point out the erroneous notions underlying 
the use of these expressions in such a sense. It 
is a grievous mistake, says the Tokyo journal, to 
suppose that the Diet is strong when it turns a 
brave front to those in power. It may in such 
a case be strong so far as ils reclations towards 
the Executive are concerned, but it may at the 
same time be weak in its attitude to the mass 
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to the ignorant people, to the soski and so 
forth, Such a Diet, whatever its attitude towards 
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the Government may be, can not be said to 
be strong. A really strong Diet, continues 
the Tokyo Shimpo, is that which courageously 
discharges its proper functions as defined by 
the Constitution and preserves its independence 
alike from the Executive and from the ignorant 
mass. 


* 
ae 


The Matniché Shimbun continues its articles 
on the subject of the military and naval defences 
of the country. Speaking of the Army, our 
contemporary observes that much still remains 
to be done in the supply of arms and ammuni- 
tion against a war with a foreign country, in 
the strength of the forces specially detailed for 
the defences of the outlying islands, and of 
the artillery for the defence of important 
strategical points, in the adaptation of the 
railway system for strategical purposes, and 
in the number of officers. As to the Navy, 
our contemporary dwells on its importance 
both in time of peace and in time of 
war. The present Navy is not sufficient to 
give proper protection to the commerce and 
nationals of Japan in China, Korea, Ha- 
waii, and so forth, The utter insufficiency 
of the maritime defences in time of war 
goes withoutsaying. In discussing these topics, 
our contemporary quotes elaborate statistical 
tables, and in general shows much research, but 
its essay is too long to be fully reproduced in 
this weekly summary. 

* * * 

The Hocht Shimbun, in a series of two 
long articles, draws the attention of Japanese 
manufacturers and merchants to ‘the im- 
portance of utilizing the unique Opportunity af- 
forded by the International Expositionat Chicago 
in 1893, to open up new markets for Japanese 
products and manufactures. Our contemporary 
alludes to the importance of the trans-Pacific 
Republic to Japan from a commercial point of 
view, and recommends its countrymen to pay 
attention to the development of the trade 
between the two countries. There may be 
some people, says the Zochi, who, seeing 
that Mr. Goward, who is now staying in Tokyo 
on behalf of the Exhibition in question, pays 
much attention to art objects, may entertain an 
erroneous notion that ordinary articles, besides 
those relating to art, are not be in demand in 
America. There are many articles of practical 
utility manufactured in Japan—continues the 
Hochi—which are not yet known in America, 
but which, if properly introduced there, will be 
sold in large quantities. Hitherto, Japanese 
manufactures and merchants have relied too 
much upon the few handfuls of foreign mer- 
chants in the settlements; the Tokyo journal 
advises them to study for themselves the taste 
and condition of foreign markets. 


* 
ae 


The Fifi Shimpo, writing on the same subject 
advises intending exhibitors to form an associa- 
tionand send a proper delegate to whom they may 
entrust their goods. Hitherto the Government 
has appointed a private firm or individual, to 
tepresent the Japanese exhibitors and to take 
charge of the exhibits, but this system has not 
worked satisfactorily ; so that our contemporary 
thinks it better both for the Government and the 
exhibitors to let the latter manage their own 
affairs, giving due and Proper protection in 
matters of transportation and so forth. 

* id * 

The Mippon has devoted several articles to 
the discussion of the 67th article of the 
Constitution. The ¥i77 Shimpo discusses at 
great length the question of the reduction 
of taxes. The Choya Shimbun has a very 
sensible article on the regrettable occurrence at 
the Russian Legation at the time of the opening 
of the Diet. It rebukes, on the one hand those 
youths who, in their resentment, offered violence 
to the party within the Legation, while, on 
the other, it calls the attention of foreign 
residents to the fact that some regard must 
be had to national ideas of propriety in matters 
of etiquette on important occasions. The same 
journal also has published several articles on the 
question of whether the Budget is a Law or not. 
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THE OPENING OF THE DIET. 
Se 

HE official opening of the Diet took 

place on the 29th ultimo. There had 
apparently been some doubt as to the 
possibility of holding it on that day, and 
it was considered necessary that not only 
the election and nomination of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the lower 
House, but also all arrangements relating 
to the organization of the Diet should be 
completed before ‘the official ceremony. 
By the afternoon of the 27th, however, a 
definite prospect of putting everything 
into due order was discerned, and an extra 
of the Oficial Gazette, issued that even- 
ing, announced that His Majesty the 
EMPEROR would visit the Diet on the 
2oth, and deliver the first Imperial Mes- 
sage ever addressed by a Japanese So- 
vereign to a Constitntional Assembly. 
Various intimations had already been 
given as to the routine of the ceremony, 
and the persons who should have the 
honour of being present, so that the final 
announcement was of the briefest possible 
kind, not even containing any statement 
of the hour fixed for the great event. 
The latter point did not long remain in 
doubt. Before night the whole capital 
knew that the Imperial cortége would set 
out from the Palace at half-past ten in the 
forenoon, and the knowledge drew thou- 
sands in the streets from an early hour on 
the appointed day. The situation of the 
Diet offers exceptional facilities for pur- 
poses of isolation. Bounded on the south 
by one of the moats, on the north by the 
Hibiya Parade Ground, on the east and 
west by streets which debouch at one end 
on bridges crossing the moat, at the other 
on the Parade Ground, access from every 
direction can easily be cut off. Full ad- 
vantage was taken of this on the 29th: 
Police notices appeared even before 
the day had been fixed, informing the 
public that traffic would be entirely sus- 
pended within the quarter where the 
Diet stands, from eight o'clock in the 
morning until the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, and large forces of constables were 
stationed at various points to prevent 
No crowd is so easy to con- 
Moreover, the only 
attempts to en- 


intrusion. 
trol as a Japanese. 
directions from which 
croach were likely to be made could be 
foreseen. Had the Hibiya Parade-ground 
been accessible, it would doubtless have 
become the rendezvous for half the citi- 
zens of the capital, who from its spacious 
area might have watched the procession 
throughout the greater part of the route. 
But it was rigorously closed, and with the 
exception of one or two enterprising lads 
who contrived to climb to the top of some 
seaffolding and obtain a momentary view 
of the street before they were descried and 
summarily dislodged by the police, the 
immense rectangle occupied by the Parade 
Ground remained to the end witbout tres- 


passers. The three directions from which 
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a distant but commanding view might be 
obtained were the streets leading from the 
elevated districts of Nagatacho and Koji- 
machi. In these streets great masses of 
people assembled, and during a brief inter- 
val the police were obliged to make a 
demonstrative exercise of authority in 
order to establish the fact that no specta- 
tion might pass a line drawn twenty yards 
from the points where the streets join the 
main route leading to the Palace. Once 
convinced of the reality of this veto, the 
crowds resigned themselves placidly to the 
situation, aggregating in denser and denser 
masses at the limits of the police cordon 
as the morning wore on, but preserving 
always the quiet good humour and mutual 
courtesy seldom absent in any congrega- 
tion of Japanese. The streams of regular 
traffic which usually flow towards Shim- 
bashi and Kyobashi by the Hibiya routes 
being thus diverted, all the approaches to 
the Diet from the direction of the official 
quarter of the capital remained entirely un- 
obstructed by vehicles of every description 
until nine o'clock, when the equipages of 
officers connected with the ceremony began 
to pass inconsiderable numbers. An inter- 
val of comparative quiet then ensued, but 
presently; large bodies of troops, marching 
to the music of bugles, began to debouch 
upon Shibiya from various quarters, About 
five thousand men, in brigades from five to 
six hundred strong, were under arms, 
Preserving the order of march, four deep, 
they were marshalled so as form a solid 
fringe bordering the whole route of His 
MAJgsTyY’s return to the Palace. The 
route had, of course, been publicly an- 
nounced beforehand. Emerging from the 
main gate of the Palace, the Imperlal 
cortége was to turn to the right, and 
crossing the moat by the Sakurada Gate, 
was to pass before the Foreign Office and 
finally enter the enclosure of the Diet by 
the gate of the House of Peers. Return- 
ing, it was to issue from the gate of the 
House of Representatives, and thence 
proceeding by Uchisaiwai-cho, the west- 
erly face of the Rokumeikan, the Hibiya 
Gate, and Yuraku-cho, was to pass by 
the Babasaki-mon to the outskirts of the 
Palace and re-enter by the Old Castle 
Gate. Half-past ten was the hour named 
for the departure of the cortége from the 
Palace, and by ten o’clock those privileged 
to be present at the ceremony were ex- 
pected to take their places. Briefly speak- 
ing, these fortunate persons were officials 
of and above Chokunin rank, and wearers 
of Third Class or higher Japanese Orders, 
together with a very limited number of 
Sonin officials. The category included a 
few foreigners, but owing to the restricted 
space available the invitation list had to 
be reduced to the smallest possible demen- 
Only ten representatives of the 
Japanese press were present, and writers 
for the foreign press did not amount to 
From 


sions. 


more than half of that number. 
half-past nine the wisdom of the police 
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arrangements became very apparent, 
for the stream of vehicles carrying the 
possessors of invitations became so thick 
that had the usual traffic been super- 
added great confusion, must have ensued. 
Order was perfectly preserved, however, 
and as each carriage or sinrékisha deposit- 
ed its occupants, constables or gendarmes 
led it to its appointed place and took care 
that it remained there. Very soon this 
current of equipages ceased, and the whole 
route remained in possession of the mount- 
ed police and of a line of constables sta- 
tioned at regular intervals throughout. 
The EMPEROR, generally punctual, did not 
keep his faithful and curious subjects 
waiting long. Precisely at half-past ten 
the advanced guard of the cortége was 
called to attention and His MAJESTY took 
his seat in the State carriage. But as the 
procession moved at a slow foot pace, it 
did not enter the gates of the Diet until 
eleven o'clock. After the outriders and 
advanced guard, came three carriages in 
which seated the Princes of the 
Blood who are of sufficient age to be quali- 
fied for membership of the House of Peers. 
Then followed a troop of lancers, and then 
the State Coach. Drawn by six hand- 
somely caparisoned horses, their riders 
resplendent in gold lace, the appearance 
of the glittering equipage surmounted by 
its gilded phoenix, elicited bursts of cheer- 
ing from the crowds packed in each of the 
streets debouching on the line of progress. 
But a Japanese crowd has not yet learned 
how to cheer in the open-lunged, voci- 
ferous fashion of Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic gatherings. There is still a certain 
hesitation to admit the politeness of this 
noisy foreign method, and still a little 
doubt as to whether the ears of the Sacred 
Sovereign should be assailed by the din of 
aclamourous mob. It must be confessed, 
too, that the Sovereign himself does not 
greatly encourage noisy or demonstrative 
greetings. His MAJESTY preserves much 
of the stately frigidity of Japan’s old-time 
etiquette, and never seems an entirely 
fitting cynosure of public gaze or vulgar 
greeting. Partly uncertain, therefore, and 
partly awed, the populace limited its 
cheers and suffered the cortége to pass in 
a manner which to foreign observers seem- 
ed somewhat cold. In the State Coach, 
facing the EMPEROR, rode Marquis ToKU- 
DAI, the Lord High Chamberlain, and 
after it came another body of cavalry 
preceding the carriages of the Mini- 
ster President of State, the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal, the President of the 
Privy Council and the Ministers of 
State, a strong body of lancers completing 
the cortége. At one minute past eleven 
His Majesty alighted within the enclo- 
sure of the Diet. He was received by the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chief Secre- 
taries, and Secretaries of the two Houses, 
as well as by the members, and through 
the ranks of these future legislators he 
passed, escorted by Count ITo, President 
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of the Upper House, to the Imperial Wait- 
ing Room, where an interval of fourteen 
minutes rest was taken to allow the’mem- 
bers to marshal themselves in their places 
within the Chamber. 

Meanwhile, inside the Parliament build- 
ings there had by this time been gathered 
a great concourse of the notables of all 
degrees who were privileged to take part 
in or to witness the coming spectacle. 
By ten o'clock the commodious gallery 
surrounding three sides of the Chamber of 
the Upper House, where the ceremony of 
the day was to take place, was fairly 
though not greatly crowded with specta- 
tors, excepting only the Imperial box, and 
these next to it reserved for the Diplo- 
matic Corps, which were not yet occupied. 
Of the four hundred or so of visitors thus 
collected, nearly all wore naval, military 
or civil uniforms, the dark-blue of which, 
with its more or less rich ornamentation 
of gold, had an effect fine in itself and well 
set-off by the quiet, subdued tints of the 
walls, woodwork, and draperies of the 
Chamber. The arrangements for the re- 
ception and distribution of the visitors left 
nothing to be desired. From the moment 
of arrival each person was guided, with- 
out fuss or confusion, to his appointed 
position in the gallery, where the ranks 
of the groups of occupants of the several 
boxes were indicated by their distance, 
right or left, from the central Imperial 
compartment. Thus, there was one box, 
next to Royalty, for first-class chokunin; 
another, beyond, for Prefects ; others for 
ex-Senators ; another for second-class cho- 
kunin, and so on, the juniors being at the 
extremities of the side galleries. Of 
foreigners there were about twenty, those, 
namely, in Japanese employ, ranking, and 
placed, with second-class chokunin, and 
holding third-class decorations, and five or 
six representatives of the press. Below, 
the body of the House was empty. From 
the podium at the head of the Chamber, 
directly facing the Imperial box, the Pre- 
sidential table had been removed, and at 
the back beneath the now raised curtains 
of the alcove provided for State occasions, 
was seen the throne from which the EM 
PEROR was soon to address the whole 
Diet. Some of the outer rows of the 
members’ seats had also been removed, to 
provide standing room for the double as- 
sembly. 

A few minutes before eleven, at the 
sound of trumpets without, heralding the 
EMPEROR’S approach, there was an instant 
hush of expectation. At the stroke of 
eleven the members of the Upper House, 

"ushered by the Chief Secretary, began to 
file in slowly to their allotted placesin the 
right-hard half of the concentric semicircles 
of seats facing the alcove. The Peers 
comprised three classes—hereditary, who 
wore the rich robes of their orders; those 
appointed from official life, who wore the 
uniform of their respective ranks; and 
those nominated from among the highest 
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tax-payers, who were in evening dress. 
With them came the President, Count 
Iro, in full uniform, and wearing the wide 
crimson sash of the Grand Cross of the 
Pawlownia. He took his stand in front of 
his fellow members immediately below the 
balustrade of the podium. A few minutes 
later, the Upper House having all entered, 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives flocked in from the opposite quarter, 
and massed themselves in the left-hand 
quadrant. There was more hurry and ex- 
citement in the movements of this half of 
the Legislature ; and it was not a little in- 
teresting to find here, in this very first 
gathering together of Japan’s first Diet, 
the same contrast between the eagerness 
of the Commons and the dignity and _lei- 
surely ease of the Lords that has been 
characteristic of such assemblies elsewhere 
since dual Parliaments began. Nor was 
this the only contrast on the present oc- 
casion. For, while the Commons were 
in sober evening dress, with the exception 
of two modest uniforms, the Lords, right 
abreast of them, were, as we have said, 
richly uniformed, with a sprinkling only 
of black coats. To the gravity under bri- 
liant apparel in one half of the Cham- 
ber was juxtaposed a livelier demean- 
our under sombre garb in the other half. 
Next came the Diplomatic body filling 
the boxes reserved for them in the gal- 
lery. After them, the Cabinet and other 
dignitaries of Ministerial rank, headed 
by Count YAMAGATA, the Minister Pre- 
sident of State. These entered from the 
right of the podium, and grouped them- 
selves thereon at that side of the throne. 
Every one was now standing, and the 
whole assemblage remained wonderfully 
silent and still. At exactly a quarter past 
eleven, as the cannon began to salute and 
loud cheering was heard from without, the 
Emperor, preceded by the Chamberlains 
and high functionaries bearing the Imperial 
Regalia, and attended by the Imperial 
Princes and the Court, came in slowly 
and with great state from the left of the 
podium. Every head was bowed in 
homage, to which the Sovereign respond- 
ed as he turned to take his stand before the 
throne. The Minister President of State, 
Count YAMAGATA, now advancing and 
making obeisance, handed to the EMPEROR 
a scroll, from which His Majesty read in 
dignified tones, and in avoice that was 
well heard throughout the whole Chamber, 
the following speech to the assembled 
Diet :— 

We announce to the Members of the House of 
Peers and to those of the House of Representatives : 
That all institutions relating to internal ad- 
ministration, established during the period of 
twenty years since Our accession to the Throne, 
have been brought to a state approaching com- 
pleteness and regular arrangement. By the 
efficacy of the virtues of Our Ancestors, and in con- 
cert with yourselves, we hope to continue and ex- 
tend those measures, to reap good fruits from the 
working of the Constitution, and thereby to mani- 
fest, both at home and abroad, the glory of Our 


country and the loyal and enterprising character 
of Our people. 


We have always cherished a resolve to maintain 











friendly relations with other countries, to develop 
commerce, and to extend the prestige of Our land. 
Happily Our relations with all the Treaty Powers 
are on a footing of constantly growing amity and 
intimacy. 

In order to preserve tranquillity at.home and 
security from abroad, it is essential that the com- 
pletion of Our naval and military defences should 
be made an object of gradual attainment. 


We shall direct Our Ministers of State to sub- 
mit to the Diet the Budget for the twenty-fourth 
year of Meiji, and certain projects of laws. We 
expect that you will deliberate and advise upon 
them with impartiality aud discretion, and We 
trust that you will establish such precedents as 
may serve for future guidance. 


The speech from the Throne finished, 
the President of the Upper House, Count 
Iro advanced, received the scroll from the 
EMPEROR made obeisance, and withdrew. 
The whole affair occupied just five minutes. 
Sovereign, Court, and Cabinet immediately 
left the Chamber, the rest of the audience 
remaining a few minutes, till the strains 
of the National Anthem, played outside, 
told of His Majesty’s departure for the 
Palace. Brief though it naturally was, the 
ceremonial was, nevertheless, dignified 
and impressive in a high degree. In every 
respect—in arrangement, execution and 
accessories—it was undoubtedly a tho- 
rough success, and worthy of the occasion 
of one of the weightiest episodes in Japan’s 
modern history. The EMPEROR—who, we 
have omitted to say, wore a military uni- 





form—looked, happily, in excellent health, 
and discharged his high functions, as His 
MAJESTY always does, with true kingly 
dignity and ease. 





THE FRACAS ON THE 29th ULTIMO. 


gen 
W* are glad to see that the Fapan 

Gazette protests strongly and ably 
against the unjust and ill-natured language 
used by a local English contemporary with 
reference to the stone-throwing at the Rus- 
sian Legation on the 2gth ultimo, and 
points out how grossly unfair it is to apply 
opprobrious epithets to the whole Japa- 
nese nation hecause a few youthful roughs 
behaved improperly. Experience shows 
that anything like discussion has the in- 
evitable result of raising such matters 
from their intrinsically trivial position to 
a place of public importance. At the 
same time, nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than to suffer the Japanese 
people to imagine that such writing as 
that of the Yapan Herald receives the 
faintest endorsement from thoughtful fo- 
reigners. It is little short of a public 
calamity that there should be published in 
this Settlement a journal the unvarying 
réle of which is to put the worst possible 
construction on everything done by the 
Japanese, to misinterpret’ their motives, 
to exaggerate and gloat over every fault 
that can be laid to their charge, and to 
display towards them an unchanging spirit 
of contempt and dislike. We do not over- 
shoot the mark when we say that such is 
the part played by the Japan Herald, and 
the Gazette does good service when it 
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ences, gross perversions and malevolent de- 
nunciations uttered by its local contem- 
porary. If the Japanese people conclude 
that the feelings of foreigners towards them 
are reflected in the columns of the Fapan 
Herald—and could they be greatly blamed 
for so concluding ?—they, in their turn, 
must come to regard us with feclings of 
bitter resentment, if not of active hatred. 
But nothing could be farther from the 
truth than to imagine that Europeans or 
Americans in this Settlement share the 
envenomed mood of the Fapan Herald. 
There are, indeed, differences of opinion, 
more or less pronounced, about the pro- 
cedure which should be followed in abo- 
lishing Consular Jurisdiction, and these 
differences have engendered some bitter- 
ness, but the most obstinate supporters of 
a conservative policy are, as arule, dis- 
posed to be just towards the Japanese, 
and to treat them ina friendly manner. 
There is no manner of sympathy with the 
sneering, rancorous tone of the Japan 
Herald. Under whatever jurisdiction we 
may be, it is not to our interest, still less 
does it accord with our better nature, to 
be constantly paraded before the Japanese 
as acrimonious, surly critics, anxious to 
put the worst construction upon every- 
thing they do, and insolently indifferent 
about the sentiments of umbrage which 
such displays of spiteful ill-will must 
necessarily beget in their breasts. There 
has been much talk among foreigners 
about this affair at the Russian Legation. 
Of course all agree that whatever may be 
the still surviving strength of the old- 
time code of Japanese etiquette which 
forbids the act of looking down on an Im- 
perial procession from an artificial emin- 
ence, a protest in the form of a volley of 
stones was not justifiable. But apart 
from this, the general sentiment is one of 
regretful anticipation that such occurrences 
are certain to be misconstrued abroad to 
the serious injury of Japan's fair fame. 
No person with any claim to moderation 
or common sense imagines that because a 
party of hot-headed students violently 
resent what they regard as an insult 
to their SOVEREIGN, the whole nation 
must be called uncivilized, or the Au- 
thorities pronounced incompetent to pre- 
serve order, Even the foreigners who 
were the victims of the assault speak 
of it as a paltry affair, and justly re- 
gard it as a youthful cbullition which 
might occur in any city in the West under 
similar circumstances. Assuredly if any 
one, foreigner or native, were to remain 
covered when the QUEEN passes along the 
streets of London, he would receive a very 
rough reminder of the courtesy which 
Britishers expect to be shown to their 
Monarch. It is worth while to quote here 
the words used by a Japanese of position 
and high education, in an English letter] 
which has beey shown to us :—" It appears 


Imperial cortége from the roof of a 
stable or the wall of some out-houses 
of the premises, while a party of foreign 
ladies and gentlemen took their position 
in a raised pavilion at the corner. Now I 
need not tell you that it isan inexcusable 
breach of etiquette in Japan to look down 
on the EMPEROR while he is passing along, 
much more to look at him over a wall or 
from roofs. I think that the wrath of tke 
students was primarily directed against 
their own nationals, who manifested such 
a signal lack of respect towards their 
EMPEROR, and that the foreigners were 
not the real object of resentment. In 
the case of Europeans and Americans, 
the Japanese are willing to make allow- 
ance for differences of custom in matters 
of etiquette. Had the Japanese in the 
service of the Legation been guilty of such 
imprudence anywhere else, the probability 
is that they would have fared worse. I do 
not in the least excuse the youths who 
threw stones, but I think that the affair is 
not in any degree to be construed as a 
demonstration of animosity either to Rus- 
sians in particular or to foreigners in ge- 
neral.” From what we have been able to 
gather, this letter very accurately repre- 
sents the view taken by the better classes 
of Japanese. And on the foreign side, 
there is certainly no disposition to exag- 
gerate the incident, or to pervert it into 
a basis of harsh accusation against the 
Japanese nation generally. It is, we 
repeat, most regrettable that an English 
newspaper published in this Settlement 
should devote itself to creating the utterly 
false impression that deep-seated dislike 
and contempt are the feelings animating 
the foreign residents towards the Japanese. 
A grosser libel could scarcely be uttered. 
How much the popularity of Englishmen 
in Japan has suffered by these unceasing 
displays of rancour and enmity, we should 
be afraid to speculate, but that it has suf- 
fered very materially there cannot be the 
smallest doubt. A newspaper cannot go 
on, year after year, telling the Japanese, 
almost in so many words, that its nationals 
dislike and despise them, and are ready 
to take the most uncharitable view of all 
their actions, without obtaining some credit 
and begetting some resentment on the 
other side. 





POKOHAMA HARBOUR WORKS. 
SS 
N Tuesday the trial took place of a 
new dredger, the Ayame, designed for 
use in connection with the Yokohama Har- 
bour Works. The contract for the dredger 
was secured by the Naigai Yotatsu Kaisha, 
and resulted in the launching some months 
ago from the yard of Messrs. SIMONS and 
Sons, Renfrew, of the Ayame. She is an 
iron dredger, on the bucket ladder prin- 
ciple, and has hopper capacity for her own 
dredgings of 400 tons, though of course 





that a number of Japanese in the service 
of the Legation had been viewing the 
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where that process is preferable she 
may discharge on both sides into barges. 


Working at an average depth of 33 feet, 
—but practicable also to 40 feet of water, 
as well as at a shallower depth than the 
figures first mentioned—she was de- 
signed to dredge 350 tons of ordinary 
mud per hour, and to cut her own 
flotation in very shallow water. Her 
engines are on the triple expansion prin- 
ciple, and her dimensions are :—length 
145 feet over all, beam 28 feet, depth 
124 feet. She is provided with all the 
latest appliances to expedite and faci- 
litate the work in which she is to be en- 
gaged, has winches forward and aft by 
which her movements while dredging may 
be regulated—the vessel usually lying 
with six anchors out, by means of which 
she can be moved to and fro over the 
dredging ground. 

The Ayame was brought out to Japan 
under the command of Capt. RUHE, and 
had a most tempestuous voyage between 
Singapore and Yokohama, having encoun- 
tered a typhoon which tried her seaworthy 
qualitiesin the highest degree. Though her 
buckets and the ladder on which they move 
were duly stowed, and the well closed up 
by a false stem and false bottom, enough 
of her dredging works still remained above 
the deck to render her exceedingly top- 
heavy, but the mannerin which she behaved 
under most trying circumstances sufficed 
to show that, properly handled, such a craft 
need apprehend few dangers from which 
seagoing ships are ensured. 

The trial on Tuesday was witnessed by 
H.E. Governor ASADA, and among others 
on board were Major-General PALMER, 
Superintending Engineer of the Harbour 
Works; Mr. F. WALKINSHAW, Inspector of 
Machinery for the Harbour Works; Mr. 
OxuraAand Mr. KirBy(of the NaigaijY otatsu 
Kaisha), and Messrs. TSUCHIDA and MITA, 
engineers ofthe Harbour Works. The Aya- 
me was first moored in an easterly and west- 
erly direction nearthe P. and O. buoy, where 
her hoppers were half filled at the rate of 
about 520 tons per hour, after which she 
changed position slightly and, lying N.N.E. 
andS.S.W. filled her hoppers tothe hatches, 
the greater part of the work being per- 
formed at the rate of nearly 550 tons per 
hour. With her hoppers overflowing, tie 
dredger now proceeded to sea and ran a 
couple of trips between the green lightship 
and the Hommoku Lightship, attaining 
a mean of between 5 and 6 knots, the 
engines working very smoothly. A special 
feature of the trial was the ease with which 
the ship was steered: she answered her 
helm with wonderful celerity, and was yet 
easily guided on her course while running 
the distance between the lightships. Fin- 
ally, ina depth of some 36 feet, outside the 
harbour limits, her load of dredgings was 
released by means of six pairs of shutters, 
and she returned to her anchorage. 

Altogether the vessel may be said to have 
amply fulfilled expectations, her dredging 





parts working so well as to fully justily 
the praises awarded to Mr. Boy-e, the 
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engineer who had charge of her engines 
during the voyage out, and who put her in 
order for working purposes here. Running 
at the rate of 136 to 142 revolutions per 
minute, her engines, which are designed 
to work to an indicated horse-power of 
300, moved with very little vibration ; the 
operation of the bucket ladder proved that 
the ship could fill her hoppers in much less 
than an hour, worked with ordinary skill, 
and her handiness while under steam was 
most marked. In respect of dredging 
power and capacity she manifestly exceeds 
the limits stipulated for in the contract, 
and the various means by which her engines 
may be utilised for raising and lowering 
the bucket ladder, for working the various 
mooring chains, driving the bucket machi- 
nery, &c., prove her to be a most valuable 
craft. 

The main purpose of the dredger is, of 
course, the gradual deepening of the shal- 
lower parts of the anchorage, an operation 
likely to take some years. It is under- 
stood that this deepening will be from the 
26 feet line—ze., the contour of the sea- 
bottom which corresponds with a depth of 
26 feet of water at low-water of spring 
tides—and will be extended in towards the 
shore so as to add from about one to four 
or five feet to the present depths over an 
anchoring ground of nearly a square mile. 
For this purpose, approximately 3,000,000 
cubic yards of mud will have to be remov- 
ed. As to the rest of the works, they 
appear to be making solid and satisfactory 
progress, a few particulars of which have 
been kindly given to us on enquiry at the 
office. Of the whole 12,080 feet representing 
the length at water-level of the two break- 
waters, about 7,730 feet will be on a firm 
foundation, the remainder, z.¢., the deeper 
parts, being founded on mud of varying 
consistency and depth. The concrete-bag 
work in the substructure of the former, 
much of which is already done, is being 
laid at the rate of about 175 tons per 
working day, and is expected to be finished 
by the end of April, after which the build- 
ing of the concrete superstructure will be 
begun. We may expect, therefore, to 
see the breakwaters beginning to rise 
above the water, from their inshore ends, 
in the early part of next summer, and 
it is anticipated that the whole of these 
7,730 feet will be finished in about 24 
years. For the breakwaters on soft 
bottom, the mound substructures and ac- 
cessory operations are fast going ahead. 
Some 40,000 tons of material have been 
already deposited, and at present the 
dumping of dotan (hard tuff) and sand is 
progressing at the rate of about 800 tons 
per working day. If, as is expected, this 
part be finished and got ready for the 
superstructure in 15 or 16 months, the 
whole work should be completed for all 
practical purposes by the autumn of 1893, 
which was the engineer’s original antici- 
pation. During the last month or two the 
area of operations generally has been a 
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good deal expanded, and the rate of pro- 
gress accelerated. After the granting of 
the first appropriation for the harbour- 
works, 15 months ago, some time was ne- 
cessarily taken up in preparations, and in 
the procuring of apparatus- and floating 
craft, Then, the work being of akind new 
to this country, it was necessary to 
proceed circumspectly and on a mode- 
rate scale, while training a nucleus of 
workmen and staff. This having been 
accomplished, it became possible a little 
while ago to expand the operations and 
distribute the trained hands, by that time 
expert and quick at their work, and con- 
sequently a good show of various craft 
and working parties, divers, &c., is now 
to be seen, scattered along the lines of 
the breakwaters, on days when the wea- 
ther allows of the operations being carried 
on. The works for the long iron pier, 
which is to be built out from the Western 
Hatoba on screw-piles, will be begun 
in the spring. It was necessary, before 
proceeding actively with this undertak- 
ing, to make experiments on the bearing 
power of the mud with a small con- 
signment of piles and screws, &c. For 
this purpose a spot was picked out where 
the mud is abnormally deep and soft. 
The experiments were finished two or 
three weeks ago, and the results are rather 
more satisfactory than had been expected. 
Lastly, the training-works by which the 
silt-laden water of the Katabiragawa, 
hitherto the harbour’s chief enemy, are 
to be excluded from the anchorage and 
guided to sea behind the inner end of the 
North Breakwater, will also be begun 
next year. 








A CHARITY BALL IN TOKYO. 
eee eee 

new project has been started in 

Tokyo, namely, to hold a ball in 
aid of the funds of the Red Cross Hos- 
pital, and of other charity hospitals 
in the capital. The public will remember 
that a good deal has already been done 
to assist the Red Cross Society, but 
the organization of that Society pro- 
vides that until a certain amount has been 
accumulated, all monies coming into the 
hands of the Committee must be added to 
the capital fund. One consequence of this 
system is that there are only ten free beds 
in the Hospital, and as these happen to be 
occupied for the most part by chronic 
cases, the institution is momentarily pre- 
vented from extending its aid to the public 
at large. Indeed, the charitable resources 
of the capital in this particular sphere are 
manifestly inadequate. The chief source 
of medical relief is the Tokyo Charity 
Hospital at Atago-shita, mainly supported, 
as we are annually reminded on the occa- 
sion of the Rokumeikan Bazaar, by the 
exertions of the ladies of the capital and 
of Yokohama. In this hospital there are 
sixty beds. They are always occupied, 
and every prospective vacancy is eagerly 
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waited for. The physicians and surgeons 
who attend the Hospital give their services 
absolutely without guerdon of any kind, 
and the same is true of the nurses, except 
that the latter receive valuable training 
and are thus equipped for earning a liveli- 
hood afterwards. So strictly economical 
is the system practised, that these nurses 
are required to pay for their own food, 
and their only hope of recouping this out- 
lay lies in occasional opportunities of 
special employment outside the Hospital. 
Despite all this care the monthly expendi- 
ture reaches a thousand yex, and some- 
times no little difficulty is experienced in 
supplying funds. Three years ago her Ma- 
jesty the EMPRESS set a splendid example 
by contributing the whole of her personal 
allowance to the Hospital, and remain- 
ing for six months without satisfying the 
requirements to which this money would 
otherwise have been devoted. Then there is 
the Hospitalin Hongo, which is connected 
with. the Imperial University. Some 
sixty beds, if we remember rightly, 
are there available for charity patients. 
The Red Cross Hospital adds ten beds; 
the Hongo Hospital for contagious diseases 
furnishes about thirty, and the Hongo Yo- 
iku-in has, perhaps, as many more. The 
Hongo Hospital illustrates, probably more 
than any of the others, the insufficiency of 
the resources now available. It receives pa- 
tients of the poorest class, and very fre- 
quently when these are discharged, though 
their diseases have been cured they are 
totally without means to procure food, and 
sometimes have not even clothes to pro- 
tect them from the cold. Obviously the 
charity dispensed by these various hos- 
pitals is quite inadequate to the needs of 
a great city like Tokyo. The Hongo 
Hospital especially is compelled to be 
pitiably chary in its methods, and to assist 
this institution is a secondary object with 
the promoters of the Charity Ball scheme. 
The primary purpose is to equip ten beds 
in the Red Cross Hospital for the space of 
one year. To accomplish this a sum of a 
thousand yen is required, and hopes are 
entertained that even more will be obtain- 
ed by the means now resorted to, in which 
case the surplus will be devoted to the aid 
of the Hongo Hospital. The Committee 
of the Imperial Hotel have most gener- 
ously placed the building at the disposal 
of the Ball Committee gratis, and have 
undertaken to furnish the supper at cost 
price. The band also will be given 
free, and as no decorations are required 
a great part of the money obtained by the 
sale of tickets will remain available for 
charitable ends. We need scarcely re- 
mind our readers that Japan, indeed we 
may say the whole Orient, contains no 
other ball room comparable with the great 
salon of the Imperial Hotel. It isa superb 
chamber, spacious, lofty, beautifully pro- 
portioned, handsomely decorated, the ar- 


rangements for music quite exceptional . 


and the floor ideally perfect for. dancing 
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purposes. The time chosen for the Ball 
is also very happy, so far as foreigners are 
concerned. If people are disposed to 
dance at any time in the year, it should be 
the night before Christmas eve. Of course 
it will be remembered that an additional 
reason for charitable effort is furnished by 
the distress which the high price of rice 
has caused among the poor of Tokyo this 
year. A plentiful harvest is now coming 
in, but the hardships of the past twelve 
months have left permanent traces, and 
for some time to come the demands upon 
charity-hospital accommodation must be 
very pressing. So far as Yokohama is 
concerned, we are persuaded that this pro- 
ject need only be ventilated to receive 
libetal support. 











CORRESPONDENCE, 
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FESTIVITIES AT NAGOYA. 





‘To THe Epiror or tHe “Japan Mart.” 

S1R,—Previous to the completion of the Tokaido 
railway, about two years ago, Nagoya was but 
little known to the majority of travellers or resi- 
dents in Japan; but since the line has been 
opened, the town has come to be recognized not 
only as a necessary break in the long journey 
between the Eastern and Western capitals, but as 
a halting place to be desired for its castle, its 
potieries, and by no means least, its semi-foreign 
hotel. The latter will shortly be wholly eclipsed 
by one conducted entirely on foreign lines, with 
table and appointments arranged to suit the 1e- 
quirements of even the most exacting. travellers, 
but as it will, no doubt, be liberally advertised, an 
enumeration of its promised attractions is unneces- 
sary here. ‘T'wo years ago, those who did chance 
to alight on this city of the plains—for Nagoya, 
or rather Aichi Ken, is decidedly flat, although 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills in the 
distance—voted it a nice, clean town, but uncom- 
monly dull, and not productive of the necessaries 
of life according to a European point of view; now, 
however, it has advanced considerably. Huropean 
visitors are a daily occurrence, while the number 
of Western residents has increased to over 30, 
which, taken in connection with the taste for Wes- 
tern commodities rapidly becoming widespread 
throughout the country, has caused the shops to 
be very largely modernized and most of them to 
include goods that amply supply foreign wants. 
Being a garrison town, Nagoya is of course not 
quite devoid of “life,” still festivities are suffici- 
ently rare to arouse no small interest in the neigh 
bourhood, and the city wears a very pleasing air 
of importance to-day, for we are en féte for three 
days. This is one of the principal’ annual festi- 
vals, and the only one which can be called ex- 
clusively military. - It is the soldiers’ great holiday, 
Early this morning they all repaired to a temple 
specially devoted to garrison services, to worship 
in memory of departed warriors, after which they 
plunged lieart and soul into the sports of the day. 
The scene of action is the new parade ground and 
a portion of the old, part of the latter being fenced 
in preparatory to the erection of more additions to 
the already extensive barracks. The garrison, 
with the castle, occupies one of the pleasantest and 
most picturesque sites in Aichi. It stands in one 
corner of the raised plateau on which the town is 
built, and overlooks a vast plain chiefly of vice 
fields, broken here and there by scattered farms 
and toy villages, and intersected by one or two 
broad but shallow rivers. The horizon is bounded 
by the hills before alluded to; low ranges and 
sudden peaks, falling away in gentle slopes, and 
bush-covered sand hills tothe plain, To-day, the 
weather being ideally lovely, the scene is as fair as 
any artist could desire, Here and there, where 
vision is almost merged in cloudland, a dazzling 
point of white bespeaks some distant height al- 
ready wrapped in the soft pale of winter, while the 
tender blue, and warmer purple of nearer ranges 
throw into strong relief the vivid green, gold, and 
red of the foliage, just now in the full glory of its 
autumn radiance. Faas admiration of the scenery, 
however, is, to-day impossible, and a full apprecia- 
tion of the sublime not to be indulged in, surround- 
ed, as weare, by fun and frolic, Not a vacant spot 
remains on all the parade ground, save in the circle 
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marked out by a raised platform screened by mats 
and divided into small compartments, let out to 
those who can afford to pay for the privilege of 
privacy. This circle is the race course, for races and 
steeplechases, with prizes for the lucky riders, form 
one of the principal features of the day's pro- 
gramme. Ofcourse the jockeys are all military. In 
another part of the ground wrestling is going for- 
ward, while archery and athletic feats of various 
kinds occupy a third space, the intervals being 
fairly packed with peep-shows, refreshment stalls, 
smail bazaars, and the like, while thousands upon 
thousands pass to and fro in the undemonstralive 
fashion in which Japanese folk take a holiday, and 
which makes one wonder whether they are really 
enjoying themselves. They look happy, though, in 
spite of their quiet demeanour, and their lack of 
noise is amply made up for by the shrill whistles, 
drums, and cries ofthe various showmen on all sides. 
Here a sort of theatrical performance is going on, 
there some conjuring, while a third booth is ex- 
hibiting an amusing company of dogsand monkeys 
dressed in “the height of fashion,” and a snowy 
cockatoo, Countless miniature stoves are busily 
steaming under sundry delicacies of refreshment 
which make the air redolent of soy to an extent 
difficult for European olfactory nerves to appre- 
ciate. We are greeted with excited whispers of 
our name, by small fry, as we pass through the 
motley crowd of ‘all sorts and conditions of 
men,” composed very largely of the agricultural 
classes, to whom the first sight of a foreigner 
will evidently not be the least important or most 
easily forgotten event of the day. Although a 
Japanese crowd is by no means a novelly to us, 
we again experience a sense of fresh interest as 
our eyes rest on one country group after another, 
and take in the details of their original costumes, 
indicating that personal comfort is their only 
referee, and that the stereotyped conventionality 
which enslaves us, is at present a stranger to them, 
Here a middle aged man is trotting along with 
kimono caught up to the waist by the corners, in 
the manner peculiar to the farmer element, across 
his white gaitered legs, while by his side two or 
three litte sunburnt maids in ail their bravery of 
scarlet and blue seem half inclined to loiter, in 
their wonderment at their surroundings; there, 
pethaps a young fellow is striding along wrapped 
ina heavy shawl, though the day is warm, but 
nearly all have brought wraps of some sort with 
them) and nearly ail carry a handkerchief of 
provisions, and wear odd-shaped felt hats of varied 
hues. A goodly stream of sightseers is passing 
into the Castle, this being the one occasion when, 
its doors being opened to the public, it forms a 
very important item in the list of attractions. 
Near the Castle gate is a species of bird-cage, 
elevated on high poles and extensively deco- 
rated with greenery, flowers, and flags, in which 
a party of. privates are sitting, with several 
pyramids of oranges in front of them, which 
they will shower amongst the crowd later in the 
day. Fireworks are filling the air with quaint 
little paper figures, and many coloured balloons, 
and the soldiery are beginning to mingle with the 
people and infuse into them a little of their own 
energetic sp as we turn from the gay scene 
and wend our way homewards. We leave the 
parade ground by one of several roads cut through 
a grass mound some 20 or 30 feet high, which was 
doubtess originally the boundary of the Castle 
grounds, but now just serves to keep the parade 
ground a little private and separate it from 
the town. We emerge from the shade of this pine 
crowned rampart opposite the new gendarmerie 
buildings, which are one of the latest and most 
altractive additions to the town, being white 
plaster and grey granite houses, relieved by 
touches of brown woodwork, and surrounded by 
the rich green of pine trees and numerous shrubs; 
then away we ratile down the principal business 
street, to-day gay with fluttering flags and over- 
hung with many a graceful garland of ruby 
coloured lanterns in honour of Nagoya Garrison 
Festivities. A.M.S. 


Nagoya, November 24th, 1890. 





























FESTIVITIES IN SENDAI. 


To THe Epiror or tHe “Japan Mat.” 

Sir,—That important day in Japanese history, 
the opening of the Diet on November 2th, was 
quietly observed in Sendai. The streets presented 
a holiday appearance with the numerous flags 
waving on both sides. In the business quarters 
while the shops were all open for trade the na- 
tional emblems fluttered as bravely as on any 
holiday, but they were not so frequently seen 
before private houses. As a little significant of 
this great departure in Japanese history the young 
people were deeply interested. Many of the schools 
were closed, and in some instances at least, at the 
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earnest desire of the students. At the normal 
school some exercises were held in honour of the 
occasion. Before all the assembled students, the 
Imperial decree was read, and the usual ceremonial 
acts were carried out by the schools. Towards the 
close of the day many of the prominent citizens 
and of the official class celebrated the event at the 
Yusuikan, a large restaurant in the city. The 
proceedings were formal and any one was welcome 
to attend. His Honour, the Mayor of Send 
delivered an addess. “The full-grown birth of 
presentative institutions in the Land of the Rising 
Sun was heralded with feasting and drinking. 

While everything passed off pleasantly and even 
joyously, there were not any large crowds in the 
Streets. “There was earnest feeling as to the impor- 
tance of the step, but no ostenlatious parading. 
This simplicity of action may be due to the fact 
that the people of the city had only the week before, 
on November 23rd, exerted themselves in preparing 
for the greatest festival they have in their calendar, 
Shokonsai, the festival in honour of those who died 
for their country. In the breasts of all the me- 
mory of the civil war called up the strongest emo- 
tions of patriotism, ‘The merchants shrewdly saw 
an opportunity for a business venture, and these 
two sentiments of honouring the occasion and draw- 
ing a crowd, contributed to make the town a gala 
scene for two days. ‘The railways céoperated, 
fares were reduced, and many visitors came from 
Ichinoseki, Shiogama, Iwamune, Ogawara, and 
other points in this part of Japan. ‘The festivities 
continued for two days, November 22nd and 23:4, 
and the streets were thronged with people, visitors 
from neighbouring towns, farmers from the country. 
soldiers, merchants, students. For several days be- 
forehand nearly all the carpenters were busy put- 
ting up scaffolding, booths, arches, dashé and other 
structures necessary for the day. A brass band 
was brought up from Tokyo, and once it was said 
the aéronaut, Mr. Spencer, would give an exhibi- 
tion of tumbling from the clouds, but the arrange- 
ment was not carried through. The merchants of 
one street, Kokkubun-cho, tle main business street 
in the city, bore the expense of the Land, while 
those in other quarters provided for the dancers, 
jugglers, and other items of expenditure. 

The streets were gaily decorated; flags waved 
in the breeze, and ornamental lanterns hung from 
the eaves of nearly every house. Rare and 
valuable old screens, the pride and treasure oi 
families, were placed in the shops in full view of 
all. Everyone was out in holiday attire, and the 
bright colours of the children relieved the darker 
costumes of their elders. Through the streets the 
children swarmed around and after the dashi, and 
a vastcrowd surged and swayed hither and thither. 


The garrison here contains several thousand 
soldiers, and it was only natural they should be 
foremost in paying respect to their brave comrades. 
There are one or two hundred of these loyal men 
buried in this city on the outskirts of the town, 
and at the top of a hill inconveniently situated 
for access but for the spirit of the reverential feeling, 
it mattered not whether the chief ceremony was held 
at the graves or elsewhere. The space on the 
west side of the city, between the barracks and the 
right bank of the Hierose river, called Kawauchi, 
was chosen as the site for the rel us ceremony, 
In addition to the main bridge, another was throwu 
across the stream, a few yards lower down for the 
visitors to return over, 

This plot of ground, nearly half a mile long and 
about a quartet of a mile wide, extends aloug the 
river and gently slopes from the foot of the hilis, 
and the old stone wall marking the limits of the 
western barracks of the city. At the lower end 
was a large race course, with a grand stand for 
judges and invited guests at one point, and seats 
for the public partly round the course. ‘The 
races were kept up through the larger part of two 
days. At the upper end of the ground was the cere- 
monial temple. In frout was a large and beautiful 
arch of boxwood twigs and other evergreen plants, 
and stretching away towards the garrison entrance 
was an avenue of lanterns, with a tall, dark-green 
torii at the end. 



























































The temple itself was simply a temporary shed, 
erected of bamboo, and small timber, and covered 
with canvas, and of course without flooring At 
the farther end was the shrine for the act of wor- 
ship. Thousands of lanterns, with the rising su 
on them, hung around the temple and from long 
lines running Lo the top of tall poles. A frail fence 
prevented the curious from intruding into. the 
sacred edifice. A few seats were placed for those 
of high rank. Flowers, fish, game, animals, mocha 
(tice cake) were reverently offered and on the 
altar and around it the gifts were laid in profusion, 
moché cakes of all shapes and sizes being especially 
abundant. The national flags were crossed over 
the entrance, 

On one side of the temple was an enormous 
triumphal mound of red and white, over thiccy 
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feet high, the whole topped by a mammoth mochi 
cake of cloth. Just beyond this was “ Valour,” typi- 
fied in the struggle between a warrior and a deadly 
serpent, Still farther were shows for the amuse- 
ment of the crowd, and booths and stalls to furnish 
eatables and drinkables for their comfort. 

On the other side of the temple was a soldier on 
horseback with a drawn weapon, Horse and rider 
were of heroic size, and mounted on a high pedestal 
which was decorated with the Kiri leaf in front. 

High in the hill behind this was a very curious ob- 
ject for such an occasion, a very wide spider’s web. 
It was stietched between two tall trees, and may 
have represented the strength that lies in the union 
of a number of bonds, each weak in itself. 

Between the temple and the race course were the 
chief means of amusing the thronging crowd. There 
was a platform for the performance of the Vo dance, 
which attracted very many. But most  gazers 
were in front of the nimble manipulator of balls, 
saucers, and knives. He drew a much larger 
number than the races, and he was very skilful. 

During the first day, fireworks were continually 
let off showing beautiful clouds of smoke of various 
colours, and occasionally sending out white bal- 
Toons from the explosion high in the air. At night, 
from the streets far over in the city the display 
was witnessed by the people. 

During the festival the grounds of the Castle, 
built by the first Daimio of Sendai, Date Masa- 
mune, were thrown open to the public, and the old 
deserted seats of lordly rule were filled. The place 
is now a part of the barrack enclosure, and, as a 
Je, the general public is admitted only during 
this festival, The founder had an eye for strate- 
gical points when he chose the summit of this lofty 
bluff overlooking the whole plain of Sendai. On 
the river side, wherever nature had not made the 
ascent too steep for man, he constructed a wall of 
huge blocks of stone closely fitted together. On 
the other side back from the river, a deep ravine 
makes approach difficult, and he strengthened 
the weak points with high ramparts, On this 
lofty site it was said Date Masamune built a 
tower several stories high, in which he kept the 
cross which his vassal Hasekura Rokuemon 
brought back from Rome. At present nothing 
of this tower, or of the old palace, or of any of the 
houses, remains, not a trace, one stone on an- 
other, ‘The yard and grounds where the retainers 
watched and guarded are largely overgrown with 
weeds and bushes. Of the ancient splendour and 
power no signs are to be seen except the bold, 
precipitous, jutting peak, and the massive walls, 
with the beautiful view of the broad plain spread 
out beyond the river. 

‘The main religious ceremony for the souls of the 
brave soldiers was held in the temporary temple 
eatly on the morning of November 22nd. By six 
o’clock military officers and civil officials began to 
ride up to the entrance. A Shinto priest read a 
eulogy for the dead, and placed some offerings on 
the altar. Then the officers and others offered 
their respects by bowing at the shrine. Later in 
the day any who wished could enter and_show their 
devotion. “As was natural, numerous soldiers were 
about, and gave a military air to the ceremony. 

But the most popular sights of the whole festival 
were probably the dashi, or floats, There were 
several of these, but only two were very large or 
elaborate. All around them the small boy with 
's sisters, of the city, and the curious visitor from 
the country, were densely packed. The structures 
were about thirty feet high, and each had several 
figures in it, These lofty frames, with a trem- 
bling waving top, were slowly moved along two or 
three of the main streets, Kokkubuncho, Oomacl 
and Minami-machi-dori. The closely packed mul- 
titude swayed in their wake. Both of them drew 
on the martial spirit of the warlike past. for in- 
ation, Courage and loyalty, guiding-principles 
in Japanese history, were taught by both, 

Tn one we see ahero, Raiko, a member of the 
historic Minamoto family, in the act of receiving 
a commission from his emperor to exterminate the 
omi, or devils on Mount Oeyama. Hell is the home 
of these evil spirits, and the punishment of guilty 
men after death is their duty and pastime. In faithful 
submissiveness, the hero is leaning forward hearing 
the words of his master. Others had before been 
sent on this perilous mission, but all had failed. 
Raiko is successful not only in this, but afterwards 
in catching a bird of evil that had troubled the 
palace. It is likely that as a fact he broke up 
and destroyed a band of robbers on Mount Oc- 
yama. It is said he accomplished his work by giv. 
ing the monsters wine, and despatching them in 
their slumbers. 

The second dashi represented what was more 
likely a reality than the first. About nine hundred 
years ago, before the time of Yoritomo, all this 
country was in a barbarous condition, and prob- 
ably inhabited by the Ainos. A brave and able 
man, named Abe, ruled this land. He was bold 
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and independent, and defied the emperor. So the 
emperor sent Yoshiie Hachimantaio, a member 
of the Minamoto family, but of later date than 
Raiko, to induce Abe to submission, The scene 
showed him as he heard his lord’s order. On. the 
throne above is the sovereign, while Voshiie 
below, and attendants are about. 

‘Thevaliantsoldier sets out on his campaign against 
the unfaithful steward, Through thelong years he 
grappled with his opponent, and twice was he forced 
to come from the south to the north in discharging 
his duty. The first expedition filled nine years, 
the second, three. At length after many bloody 
battles, the rebellious subject, Abe, and all his 
family were despatched, except one that was taken 
captive to Kyoto, This unfortunate survivor only 
saved his life by promising vassalage to his captor. 
But he nursed the fame of revenge and only wait. 
ed a good opportunity to wipe out the stain on his 
honour. Yoshiie, however, trusted him so implicitly 
as to walle out with no other attendant. Oue day 
the chance, long looked and prayed for came, when 
the master fell asleep with none near but the 
captive vassal, But the captive was touched at 
this supreme evidence of trust; his spirit of 
vengeance died out for good, and he became a 
vassal in heart as well as in name. 

Another incident illustrates Yoshiie’s nobility 
and generosity of sp When he returned to 
Kyoto after his success in the north he may 
at times have talked somewhat boastingly of 
his battles. One evening at a hotel he was over- 
heard by an eminent scholar, Masafusa Oc, as 
he told of his battles. This distinguished student 
remarked in the hearing of Yoshtie’s vassal that 
he was sorry so brave a soldier_as Yoshiie had so 
little knowledge of tactics. The attendant was 
very angry and wished his master to cut down the 
savant for casting reflections on so great a wattior. 
But Yoshiie declared himself lappy in having his 
weak points shown to him, and sought instruction 
from this well-known tactician. cM. 

Sendai, December rst, 1890. 
































THE LATE MR. EDGAR ABBOTT. 
Sa CesTS 
Many of the leading residents assembled on Sun- 
day afternoon at the General Cemetery to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory of Mr. Edgar 
Abbott. As already stated in these columns, the 
remains of the deceased gentleman were, in accord- 
ance with his expressed, wish, cremated in Eng- 
land, the ashes being sent to Japan to be deposited 
in the Cemetery where so many of Mr. Abbott’s 
friends lie, and where many others will yet find 
their last resting place. Two stones of granite, 
square in form and of massive proportions, had 
been placed on the upper platean of the 
cemetery enclosure, one containing a cavity de- 
signed for the urn, and the other to be laid above 
it and thus to enclose the relics. On the latter 
was cut the inscription :— 
THIS STONE IS TEMPORARILY 
ERECTED 
IN MEMORY OF 
EDGAR ABROTT, 
BORN 25TH NOVEMBER, 1850, 
DIED 17TH JULY, 1890, 
AT 20, MANCHESTER SQUARR, 
LONDON. 
BY HIS EARNEST DESIRE 
HIS BODY WAS CREMATED IN ENGLAND 
FOR HIS ASHES TO RUST IN JAPAN. 
‘THEY WERE DRPOSITED 
HERE NOVEMBER 1890. 





Round the base of the stones lay heaped numerous 
beautiful wreaths sent by friends of the dead. 

‘The ceremony had been fixed to take place at 4 
o’clock, and the sun was sinking to the western 
horizon when the wooden casket containing the 
urn was brought up and placed at the base of the pe- 
destal. A few minutes later Rev. E. C. Irwine, the 
M.A,, stepped forward and read a short service, 
after which Mr. N, J. Hannen, and Mr. M. Kirk: 
wood, two of the most intimate friends of Mr. 
Abbott, opened the casket and taking out the urn 
placed it reverently in the cavity, A few handfuls 
of earth were then thrown in above it. 

Mr, Inwine at this point said—My friends, 
membering our friend Edgar Abbott as I do, 
—remembering his quiet demeanour while he 








lived amongst us, and the certain amount of | 


calm reserve which prevented him from as a 
rule giving his heart to the world or wearing it 
upon his sleeve,—I would merely wish to say such 
few words as, if he were living, I trust he would 
like to hear me say. I only express, I am sure, 
the feeling of all here when I say that Edgar 
Abbott in making this request of his take the par- 








ticular form which it did, desired to convey to us 


gle 


in the most forcible manner possible the fact that 
this was the home of his heart. Into the causes 
and reasons why this was so itis not necessary 
for us to go; it is sufficient for us to remem. 
ber that a man who has lived more than one 
decade as he |, interesting himself in almost 
everything that concerned the place and forming 
gradually about him those silent links which arise 
from communion with his fellows,—it is sufficient to 
know that this was the place on earth dearest to 
him. ‘The manner of the disposition of his mortal 
remains is to some new and strange. Vet there is 
nothing new or strange about it. It was the way 
adopted by many of the ancient Romans, and this, 
it is to be remembered, was a boy brought up in 
one of the great English public schools and 
imbued very strongly and deeply with all the 
old Roman spirit, a feeling wlileh to a great 
extent pervades the education of those schools, 
and furthermore brought up in after life in 
the East, where our ideas on this point have 
modified as years roll on. I must say for myself 
that I think the form in which his ashes were lite: 

ally sent tous is one that commends itself to all 
reason and common sense in the highest degree, 
when any one wishes the remains of his perished 
body to be transferred from place to place. There 
is about this nothing in the slightest degree repul- 
sive. For we cannot think that a man’s identity 
consists in any degree in the mere ashes which 
constitute his visible body. His identity is some- 
thing else, filled with human vitality and force, living 
and laking to himself from time to time different 
atoms. And [trust you will excuse me if [ think and 
believe that there is no one here that has so little 
hope in the future life as to believe that the id 
ity of a great, a strong, and forcible soul like this, 
living here in the sun for 4o years, working, 
full of taste, energy, comage, and daring—that we 
are to believe that in this life only there is hope, 
and that afterwards the man has perished. We 
believe not, and even if we do not all of us believe 
not, yet I say itis the noblest thing a man can 
hope, Hope that in the after life his energy shall 
not be wasted, that nothing shall be lost or left to 
perish in the void, but that God at length will 
make the pile complete, with human life and 
human energy, strong against disease, suffering 
and sorrow which He partook, strong to work for 
His purposes in some better life than this, in some 
eternal, some heavenly land. 

This closed the ceremony, and the upper block 
of stone was carefully placed in position, sealing 
up the urn in its receptacle. 

Among those present were Messrs. J. P. Molli- 
son, J. K. Goodrich, S. D. Hepburn, W. B. Wal- 
ter, Hara Rokuro (late president of the Shokin 
Ginko) E. J. Moss, Paymaster McDonald, Dr. 
Gravatt, Dr. Hall, Messrs. R. S. Schwabe, H. C. 
Litchfield, J. F. Lowder, H. M. Roberts, G. H, 
Scidmore, O. Schinne, C. M. Duff, J. A. Fraser. 
Dr. de Jongh, Captain Carst, Captain Hanstord, 
the Hon, the Master of Napier, J. H. Brooke, E. 
Mortiss, T. H. Box, J. Gibbs, Captain Wilson Wal- 
ker, J. E. Beale, A. B. Walford, Baird, F. Walkin- 
shaw, C, Gibbens, G. H. Allcock, M. Ginsberg, 
Marquis Nembrini Gonzaga, Hegt, N. F. Smith, 
A. L. Robinson, R. Meiklejohn, J. Bunting, &c. 


























ST. ANDREW'S BALL. 
— 


The community of Caledonians have so accus 
tomed their fellow residents in the port to view the 
St. Andrew's Ball as the event of the year, that 
little surprise was felt, only gratified expectation, 
on Ue fact becoming apparent that the 1890 
celebration was even a more pronounced success 
than its predecessors. St. Andrew's Day has 
come and gone, leaving none but pleasant and 
happy memories. Looking at the uniform success 
which bas attended the efforts of the Scotchmen 
to entertain their friends, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that any serious desire ever existed to sub- 
stitute another form of celebration for that which 
has produced such happy results. It almost seems 
as if the members of the society are irretrievably 
committed to a ball, for plainly no other form of 
entertainment could ‘possibly afford such general 
enjoyment and pleasure. 

As usual at these events the decoration of the 
hall formed a distinctive and prominent feature of 
|the affair, ‘The system followed by the Committee 
jon this occasion was pretty much the same as in 
former years, consisting chiefly of the placing at 
vatious points of shields bearing the arms of his- 
torical Scotch houses, and surrounded by flags, 
these groups being connected by lines of flowers 
land foliage. A new feature was the carrying 
jround the walls just under the cornice of a 
‘twisted line of foliage, in which were frequent 
clusters of flowers embosomed in the spikes 
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of the palm radiating starlike from a centre 
of colour, At the north end of the hall, be- 
tween the two entrance doors, was placed a blue 
shield with a gold chrysanthemum on a white St. 
Andrew’s cross, and having on each side banners 
bearing the Lion of Scotland, while beneath it was 
displayed a deer’s head. A branch of decoration 
which last year was much admired lad been 
omitted on Friday evening. This, however, 
which consisted of long festoons of flowers and 
evergreens depending from the centre chandelier 
to the walls, was judged to be unnecessary, the 
ceiling and interior of the hall generally having 
been very recently repainted and decorated. 
the event proved, this decision of the Committee 
was a wise one, and when lit up in the evening, 
the hall presented a very lively picture, the radi- 
ance of the ordinary lights being tempered by the 
warm glow of several coloured lamps placed at 
different points, Of the arrangement of the 
various rooms it is only necessary to say that the 
stage and its adjoining apartments were devoted 
to the purposes of drawing rooms and ladies’ re- 
tiring rooms, the former being the uses to which 
the front and rear part of the stage were put and 
the latter the functions of the smaller apartments, 
Flanked by beautiful palms, and frouted by a 
promenade of red cloth extending across the width 
of the hall (covering the orchestra floor, which was 
found impracticable for purposes of dancing) the 
stage, being ceiled with red and white cloth and 
hung round with flags, was hardly less pleasant to 
the eye than the ball room itself with its ever 
changing play and picturesque groupings of 
colour. 

Supper was laid in the small hall, seats being 
provided for about a hundred at a time. No 
particular attempt to decorate this apartment had 
been made, but the vestibule was of course furnished 
with fauteuils half concealed with tall palms. 
Upstairs were the refreshment and smoking room 
and the gentlemen’s cloak-room, card tables being 
provided for those who preferred to while an hour 
away at whist. 

Dancing began at nine o'clock to the music of 
the Marine Band. In previous years the absence 
fcom the programme of the national dance, the 
Reel, had been a cause of much sorrow to all patvi- 
otic Scotch folk, and an energetic attempt was made 
to remedy the omission on this occasion, The move- 
ment was a pronounced success, thanks chiefly to 
the pains taken by a lady whose absence in conse- 
quence of illness from the dance was the cause of 
much regret. Some twenty-six couples took the 
floor for the “reel,” and began threading the 
mazy intricacies of that festive dance to the 
‘The 
music was given by Mr. H. Ms Arnould (piano) 
and Mr. D. McLaren (violin), in whose hands the 
old strathspey, followed by ‘Mrs. McLeod of 
Rassay” in reel time received full justice. Per- 
haps at the next ball (for that the next celebration 
of the day will be a ball we do not doubt), we may 
have a Scotch reel danced simply to strathspey 
and reel music, and the “Reel of Tulloch,” occupy. 
ing a separate place on the programme, to be 
danced to its own proper air, ‘ Houlachan.” 
But that is a long distance away, and its very 
thankful we are to have had a Scotch reel what- 
effer. Anda very pretty and stirring sight it was, 
indeed, to see. 

Following is the menu card of the supper :— 

BREF TRA. 
Hacats. 
GALATINS OF CAPON. 
TRUFFLED TURKEY. 
GAME PIE. YORK HAM. 
ROAST HAUNCH OF MUTTON. 
ROAST BEEF. ROAST PHEASANT. 
ROAST WILD DUCK. ROAST CHICKEN. 
CORNED ROUND OF BEEF. 
CORNED TONGUE. 
SALADS. 
CHARLOTTE CHANTILLY. 
JELLIES. 
PASTIES ASSORTED, 
ICE CREAM. 
TEA AND 


Following were the stewards: 
Fraser, W. Gordon, W. Aitchi 
son, J. Johnstone, W. J. Cruickshank, J. A. Jeffrey, 
M.'T. B. Macpherson, A. Patterson, E. V 
F. H. Grant (Secretary). 

We append the dance programme :— 


Highland Schottische. 9, Waltz. 
Waltz. Caledonians, 

















Waltz, 
Lancers. 
; Highland Schottische. 
Waltz. 
Waltz, 





Waliz. 
The following is a list of the invitations :-— 
Mr. and Mrs. Abbey, Miss Abbey, Mr. and 


Mrs. Abegg, Capt. and Mrs. Allen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arishima, Mr. and Mrs, Averill, Sir Edwin 
and Miss Arnold, Governor and Mrs. Asada, 
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Messrs. H. Abegg, L. T. Acevedo, G. Adet, A. S. 
Aldrich, G. H. Alcock, E. Andries, J. R. Anglin, 
A. Arnemann, C. W. Arnould, H. M. Arnould, 
Ayala (Spanish Legation), E. Passey Adams, D. 
Anderson, R. Abenheim. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. de Bavier, Mr. and Mrs, 
Bayne, Mr. and Mrs. Bird, M. and Mdme. Blanc, 
Mr. and Mrs, G. Booth, Misses Booth, Mr. and 
Miss Bourne, Mr. and Mrs. Brearley, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brent, Mc. and Mrs, Brinkworth, Mr. and 
Mrs, Brooke, Mrs. Brower, Mr. and Mrs. Bugbird, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bull, Mr. and Miss Blakeway, Mrs. 
Bailey (U.S. Legation), Admiral and Mrs. Belknap, 
Captain and Mrs. Bougouin, Mr. and Mis, Barrie, 
Captain and Mrs. Brotherton, Messrs, A. Barnard, 
G. W. Barton, J. E. Beale, E. Beact, E, Berard, F. 
Biagioni, V. Biad, T. Brewer, T. L. Brower, Dr. 
Baelz, Bishop Bickersteth, Baron R. von Biegelben 
(Austro-Hungarian Minister), Mr. H. A. C. Bonar, 
Captain Brinkley, Mr. W.'R. Bennett, Count 
Bylandt. 

Mrs, Cain, Mr, and Mrs. Cain, Junr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Carew, Capt. and 
Mrs. Carrew, Captain and Mrs. Carst, Mr. and 
Mrs. Center, Mr. and Mrs. Chope, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clausen, Dr. and Mrs. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. Craw- 
ford, Miss M. A. Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Curtis, Princé and 
Princess de Cariati, Mr, and Mrs. Crane, Misses 
Crane, Capt. and Mrs. Craigie, Messrs. A. Chur~ 
chill, S. Cocking, J. Colomb, P. Colomb, J. B. 
Coulson, B. H. Chamberlain, J. Conder, G. C. 
Charlesworth, A. Coye, J. Crane, Jun. 

Mr. and Mrs, Dare, Me, and Mrs, Deakin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dinsdale, Mr. and Mrs. Deoss, Capt. 
and Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. and Miss Delafield, 
Miss Despres, Misses Dening, Dr., Mrs. and 
Misses Divers, Mr. and Mrs. Dunlop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dabbs, Miss Dinnis, Messrs. F. R. Daniel, 
Paul de Groote, E. D. de La Penne, P. Duryea, 
W. Dening, H. W. Denison, Yeend Duer, E. Dun, 
and Dr. Dowson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, Capt. and Mrs. Efford, 
Miss Efford, Dr. and Mrs. Eldtidge, Miss Eld- 
ridge, Mr. and Mrs, J.T. Esdaile, Mr, and Mrs, 
Engert, Messrs. W.'D. S. Edwards, and E. B. 
Edwards. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Fraser, H.E. Hugh Fraser 
(H.B.M. Minister), and Mrs. Fraser, Messrs. R. 
Fachimann, V. Faga. 

Mr., Mrs, and Miss Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
lett, Mr. and Mrs. Ginsberg, Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
rich, Mr. and Mrs. Gorham, Mr. and Mr. Gor- 
man, Dr. and Mrs. Gravatt, Mrs, Greathouse, 
Mr. and Mrs, Grosser, Mr. and Mrs. Grunwald, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner, Messts. A. O. Gay, C. 
Gibbens, B. Gillett, C. R: Greathouse (U S. Con- 
sul-General), A. H. Groom, J. T. Griffin, Com: 
mittee of the German Club, E, A. Griffiths, J. H. 
Gubbins, G. Gilbert, F. Gil, H. Goldman. 

Dr. and Mes. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Misses Hannen, Mr. and Mrs. Hartland, Mr 
Mrs. R. Hay, Mr, and Mrs, A. Hearne, Mr. 
and Mrs, Hegt, Mr, and Mrs. von Hemert, Miss 
von Hemert, Dr.and Mrs, Hepburn, Mr. and Mrs, 
S.D. Hepburn, Mr. and Mrs. Hinton, Me. and 
Mrs. G. Hodges, Miss Hodges, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard, Mrs. Hubbard, Mr, and Mrs. Hutchison, 
Mr. and Mrs, Holmes, Mr. and Miss Heinlein, 
Messrs. J. W. Hall, F. J. Hall, J. L. Halpl 
H. Harding, Dr. Harris, Mr. M. H.R. Haris, 
Capt. Haswell, Messrs. L. Ph. von Hemert, H. V. 
Henson, Dr. van der Heyden, A. Hofmann, J. 
Holm, F.H. Hooper, Dr. Howe, Mr. A. J. Hare, 
HLE. Dr. Von Holleben (H.1.G.M. Minister), Mr. 
Heckert, Captain and Wardroom Officers of H. 
MS. Hyacinth. 

and Mrs. Irwine, H.E. Mr. R. W. Inwin 
(Hawaiian Minister), “Mr. and Mrs. James, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jensen, Mr. and Mrs. Johns, 
Mr. and Mrs, F.'H. James, Mr. and Mrs: E. L. 
James, Mr. and Mrs. Jewett, Messrs. E.B. Jones, 
1 M, James, Sir Allen Johnson, Messrs. J. A. 
Jarl, HH. Jacobs, W. LAL 
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5. Johnson, and 





nes. 
‘aptain and Mrs, Kenderdine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinney, Mr. and Mrs. Klobukewski, Mrs. Kéhler, 





[|Mr. and Mrs, Kirby, Mr. and Mrs. Kirkwood, 


Mr. and Mrs. Knapp, Dr. and Mrs. Knott, 
Messrs. M. Kaufmann, O. Keil, W. J. Kenny, 
N. P. Kingdon, E. D, Kenyon, Dr. R. Kleffel, 

Miss Leach, Miss Leslie, Mr. and Mrs. Lindsley, 
Mr. and Mrs, Lowder, Mr. and Mrs. Loureiro, 
Miss Loureiro, Prof. and Mrs. Liscomb, Prince 
and Princess Lobanow de Ratow, Miss E. M. 
Leimbach, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. P. Low, Miss Loring, Messrs. H.C. Litchfield, 
and A. Langfeldt, Captain and Wardroom Officers 
of H.M.S. Leander. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M.” Martin, M 
McShane, Mrs and Mrs. Meier, Mr. and Mrs, 





J. Mar 





ny 








Merian, Mr, and Mrs. W. L. Merriman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Mitsuhashi, Mr. and 


and Mrs. | d: 


Mrs. Mollison, Mr. and Mrs. Moriss and Misses 
Morriss, Mr, and Mrs.'T. J. Mortis, Mr. and Mrs 
C. D. Moss, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Moss and Miss 
Moss, Dr. and Mrs. Macdonald, Mr. aud Mes. 
Macnab, Mr. and Mrs. J. Macdonald (Toky»), 
Mr. and Mrs. Mosse (R.N.), Capt. and Miss 
Minter, Messrs. J. B. Maxwell, H.E. R. de Mar- 
ino (Italian Minister), Professor J. Milne, Dr. 
Mécre, Messrs. T. F. McGrath, M. Marshall, 
G. K."Mosle, S. Moutrie, A. Mottu. 

H.E, and Mdme. Neyt, Miss Nickerson, Me. 
and Mrs. Noble, the Master of Napier and Ho: 
Mrs. Napier, the Captain and Wardioom Of 
ficers of the Russian ctuiser Admiral Nakhimof, 
Messrs, J. Naudin, O. H. P. Noyes, E.P. Nuttai, 
J. Newsom, and Marquis Gonzaga Nembrint. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olmsted, Captain and Wardroom 
Officers of U.S.S. Omaha. 

Mc. and Mrs. Parsons, Miss Patridge, Mrs. 
Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. Pope, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pratt, Major-General and Misses Palmer, Mc. 
and Mrs, Piggott, Mr. and Mrs. Pakenham, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Pownall, Mr. aud Mrs. Van de 
Polder, Mr. and Mis. Poole, Mr. and Mrs. Page, 
Capt. and Mrs. Philips; Messrs. W. I. Payve, 
A. W. Payne, E. J. Pereira, J. F. Pinn, L. Pollard, 
E. Powys, J. J. Pearson, Captain and Wardroom 
Officers of H'M.S. Pigmy. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Read, Mr.and Mrs. Reimess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Retz, Mr. aud Mrs. Rice, Misses 
Rice, Mr. and Mrs, Rickett, Mrs. and Miss Robert. 
son, Mr, and Mrs. Robinson, Mr. and Mr. Rohde, 
Mr. Mrs. and Miss Roux, Lieutenant Reamey, 
(U.S.N.) and Mrs, Reamey, Messrs. H de Raas- 
loff, Gower Robinson, A. L. Robinson, Dr. Rus- 
sell (U.S.N.), W. Rohdes, R. Reiff, and H. M. 
Roberts. a 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone, Mr. and Mis. Sargent, 
Misses Storm (Grand Hotel), M. and Mdme. 
Salabelle, Miss Salabelle, Mrs. D. J. Scout, Mr. 
and Mr. E, R. Smith, Mr. and Mrs.N. B. Smith, 
Miss Smith, Mrs, Gilmore Smith, Mc. and Mes. 
Steele, Mr. and Mrs. St. John, Mr. and Mcs. 
Strome, Captain and Mrs. Swain, H.E. and 
Mdme. Schevitch (Russian Legation), Malle Sche- 
vitch, Rev. Archdeacon and Mrs. Shaw, Captain 
and Mis. Squire, Mc. and Mrs. Silver Hall, H.E. 
Mr. Swift and Mrs, Swift (U.S. Legation), HE. M_ 
































a Mdme. Sienkiewicz and Misses Sienkiewicz 
(French Minister), Mc. and Mrs. Sykes (Grand 
Hotel), Messrs. R. S, Schwabe, G. H 
W. Shepherd, L. Stotnebrink, F. Strdbler, 
Stiireke, Baron von Siebold (Austrian Legation), 
Dr. K. Schmidt-Leda (German Consul), Messis. A’ 
Stein, Captain F, H. Seymour, F. Solomon, and 
Showler. 

Misses Tilden, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Thompson, 
Me. and Mrs. ‘Townley, Mr. and Mrs. Tresize, 
De. and Mrs. Tripler, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Truscott, 
Mr. and Mrs, Thorn, Miss Thorn, Messts. F. H. 
Vanner, W. H. Taylor, E. W. len, W. W. 
Till, T. B. Clarke Thornhill (H.B.M. Legation), 
and FE. H. Trevithick, Captain and Wardroom 
Officers of the French cruiser Zriomphante. 

Mr. and Mrs. Varnum, Miss Varoum, Me. and 
Mrs. Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Vincent, 
Mr. and Mrs, Vacher, Messrs. F. Varenne, and 
F. Vivanti. 

Capt. and Mrs. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Walter, Miss Wilson, Mr, and Mis. Jas. Walter, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. ‘I. Watson, Mv. and Mrs. E. B. 
Watson, Mr. and Mrs, Weinbeiger, Dr. and Mis. 
Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Wilson, Mr. a 
Mrs. W. N. Wright, Mes. L. Wilson, Miss We d- 
dell, Captain Watson (R.N.) and Mes. Watson, 
Messrs. W. B. Walford, N. A. Walter, E. What. 
tall, C. H. Wilson, R.A. Wyllie, Capt. Wynn, 
Messrs. ‘I. Wilkin, G. W. B. Watson, and S. 
Warming. 

Capt. and Mrs. Young, Misses Young. 






























THANKSGIVING SERVICE 417 UNION 
CHURCH. 
——— 


Thanksgiving Day was observed on the 27th ult. 
by several in the community. Not a few attended 
Divine service in the forenoon at the Union Church 
where the Pastor, assisied by the Rev. John [. 
Deering and the Rev. J. H. Ballagh, reminded 
many of the fitness and wisdom of the observance 
of one special day of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
The address was delivered by the latter gentieman, 
Selecting as the basis of his remarks, passages 
inthe books of Deuteronomy (8 ch. tov.) and 
Jeremiah (29 ch. 7 v.), one from the law and 
the other from the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures, affording ample warrant for the 
ay’s distinctive service, stress was laid upon the 
essentially general nature of the bounties reserved 
for man by the world’s Bountiful Benefactor. 
“They are not those of a highly intellecusai 
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or spiritual kind which only the cultivated or 
devoutly pious can appreciate; they are of the 
practical kind,” being laid in the earth on which 
We tread, out of whose physical characteristics we 
derive our nourishment, wealth, and mechanical 
resources. In this connection unique allusion was 
made to the stores laid long ago of the essentials 
for the potters’ art at Seto-mura giving the very 
name to porcelain here, sefo mono; and to the 
“scattering of certain productions in separate 
lands,” as for instance the tea leaf and the mul- 
berry in Japan, two little leaves leading in- 
directly to'all the intercourse with Western nations, 
and eventually to all their civilization and progress. 
We are compelled to rest content with little more 
than a résumé of Mr, Ballagh’s strikingly interest- 
ing and pertinent discomse. Restricting himself 
tothe consideration of three great evils’ averted 
or ameliorated during the year past, and secondly 
to three particular blessings the land might 
clearly be held to have received, attention was 
drawn to the late dearth of food, in connection 
with which the speaker rightly touched upon the 
greater danger a country mainly dependent upon 
one staple article of food ran in comparison with 
lands having a great variety of articles for food 
consumption; secondly, to the cholera scourge, 
which by many was altributed to the inferior and 
inadequate food supply ; and thirdly, to the allay- 
ing of the anti-foreign feeling awakened by the 
apparent opposition to Treaty Revision. Refel 
ence was made to the abundant harvest of the pre- 
sent year, notwithstanding the floods which left 
suffering and want in several localities, still in 
receipt of the aid and benevolence of the Central 
Government, the total yield of which harvest i 
estimated at 43} million Zoku, or over ten mil- 
lions in excess of last year’s crop; all this store 
of pearly grains, the speaker continued, * out 
rivaling in value and usefulness all the pearls of 
the great ocean, is the gift of God in blessing the 
planting, the growth, the ingathering of the hus- 
bandman, No wonder God, of old, made the 
great Jewish festivals agricultural, as well as 
ecclesiastical and political.” Speaking of the 
alleviation of the hostile feelings prevalent a short 
time since, the reverend gentleman briefly alluded 
to the sanguinary death of the Rev. Mr. Large on 
Good Friday, and the accidents which had occur- 
red to other clergymen events which might easily 
have been, but providentially were not, followed by 
any injurious consequences. And the occasion 
for gratitude in connection with the peaceable 
though stern and perilous conflict between capital 
and labour in other lands was not lost sight of. 
Passing from the negative to the positive side, 
emphasis was first laid upon the marvellous 
and momentous feature of the year in “the 
nation's realization of its hopes of a Constitu- 
tional Government.” Is it anything short of the 
miraculous, Mr. Ballagh asked, that such an event 
should take place and in such wise? was ever a 
Constitional Government on so portentous a scale, 
embracing 43 millions of people, inaugurated in 
such wise as this? No bloodshed, no great dis- 
sension nor civil strife, but peacefully as the 
morning dawn of these beatiful days that have 
witnessed the people’s festivities, or these magni- 
ficient moonlight nights that have beamed serenely 
on their rejoicings.” Secondly, though in no wise 
inferior to the first in the opinion of the speaker, 
the progress made in moral and social reform 
should be cited: and the part played by active 
ian menin the Local Assemblies, &c., notably 
in relation to the movement for the suppression of 
evil, was ably adverted to. In speaking 
d especial blessing the year had brought, 
the continued prosperity and progress of the cause 
‘of Christ in Japan, many of the evidences of which 
were briefly touched upon in treating of the move- 
ment for the abolition of prostitution, Mr, Ballagh 
noted the proportion of Christian men in the Im- 
perial Diet;-“thirteen Christian delegates is a 
vastly disproportionate ratio to the 300 dele- 
gates, compared with the forty thousand Chris: 
tians among forty-three millions of _ people. 
In conclusion the reverend gentleman said it was 
iyo small matter that of these delegates several are 
leading men; Mr. Nakashima Nobuyuki, the 
President of the House of Representatives, being 
a member of the church that worships in the Union 
Church. ‘The prayers of the native pastor of this 
Kaigan Church for many years that the Parlia- 
ment when granted should be opened with prayer 
to Almighty God, if not answered entirely, is at 
least in part in the presence of two members of his 
Church in the Representative bodies of the Ken 
and Empire, Mr. Miyata in the Kanagawa Local 
Assembly, and Mr, Nakashima in the Diet. 
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LETTER FROM KOREA. 
Se 
own Conresronpent.) 





(From our 


Sdul, November 18th, 

Immediately on the death of the Dowager 
Queen, the King, agreeably to established cus- 
tom, sent an officer to Peking to make the an- 
nouncement. The funeral over, the absorbing 
topic for weeks among Koreans and foreigners was 
the usual visit of the Ambassadors bearing the 
condolences of the Emperor of China. 

Ask the average Korean what relation his 
country sustains to China and he will Bestop 
tell you it is a dependency or “colony.” ‘To such 
the way for the King was plain enough: let 
him do ‘according to the ancient and well esta 
blished laws.” ‘Io others, and it must be con 
fessed they are few, the presence of diplomatic 
officers in Soul suggest s new relations and raises 
the question whether it. is proper for the King 
to do homage to the subject of his powerful neigh- 
bour. Great anxiety was felt by both parties 
at the probable course of the King, the Con 
servative or pro-Chinese party doing all it could 
to have the ancient custom observed, They were 
zealous in giving currency to all kinds of stories of 
trouble that would follow should there be any new 
departure.‘ Will the King go out of the city gate 
to meet the Ambassadors?” Will be bow three 
times as before ?” were questions on the lips cf all, 
and no answer could be given for the royal mind 
had not decided what should be done. ‘Thus the 
days passed, the Ambassadors left China and word 
came from the throne, “1 will yo out of the new 
west gate.” The bearers of the Imperial message 
arrived in Chemulpo November 6th, and the next 
day came as far as Mapu, or about three miles 
from Sdul. Here they rested, and the next morn- 
ing early for such processions, the King came out 
to the official residence of the Governor of the 
Kiung Kin province, a few hundred yards out 
side the west gate, Here be awaited the arrival 
of the Ambassadors. A large tent was’ erected 
near the cross-section of the two toads and 
some foreign officials pointed out the place 
where the bowing on the part of the King was to 
take place. Time passed by, the crowd was 
great, but itwas kept from the streets; the Ambas- 
sadors came to the tent, their chairs stopped; 
every eye was turned in the direction of the Go- 
vernor’s Palace to see the King come forth; a high 
official came and received amessage; the chairs of 
the Ambassadors turned to go down the street lead- 
ing to the large south gate—the King and the 
Ambassadors did not meet. The King immediately 
returned to the city, and the Ambassadors, enter 
ing by the south gate, were taken down to Chong 
Uo, and in that long roundabout way were led 
to the Royal Palace, where they had audience 
with and were entertained by the king. 

Both conservative and Progressive parties were 
disappointed at the Royal doings. The former 
because he did not do enough, and the latter be 
cause he went too far. ‘To speak in warlike figure, 
the day’s encounter was undecisive, and both 
parties waited for futher developements. The 
streets were full of rumours that the next day the 
King would call on the Ambassadors, but nothing 
definite was known, The next day came and 
went, but the King remained in the palace and the 
foreigners who agree with Judge Dening that 
Korea is an independent nation, though paying 
tribute to China, were delighted. ‘he opposite 
party were less jubilant, But the time of rejoicing 
soon ended; the following Monday, thatis Monday 
the roth inst., the King with his courtiers paid a visit 
to the Ambassadors in the house where they were 
entertained, staying there several hours, and the 
next day when they left for Chemulpo, he again 
came from his throne and went outside the city to 
bid the distinguished visitors good-bye, It is 
generally understood that the pro Chinese party 
are jubilant, and without trying to measure Orien- 
tal customsor politeness by western ideas of pro- 
priety, it does seem that China’s claims of suzer- 
ainty were publicly admitted by the King. It is 
said, and I have no doubt justly so, that the King 
did hot go as far_as those in the past have done. 
For example, he did not meet, much less bow to, the 
Ambassadors outside the city gale. ‘They were not 
permitted to enter the city by the same gate that 
the King did; the daily calls of the King were 
dispensed with; and when the Ambassadors left 
they went out as they came in—alone. Grant 
all these things and get all the comfort out of them 
you possibly can, the Royal actions were not such 
as become those of an independent sovereign. The 
young Korean in one of the schools in Séul is 
probably correct. He began his composition, 
Korea is a small country in the eastern part of| 
China.” ° 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
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San Francisco, November 13th. 

My last was dated November 1st, and I believe 
Lindulged in no rash prophecies as to the result 
of the election which was to take place on the 
‘Tuesday following, though the indications of de- 
mocratic success were apparent, Election day 
came, and is past, and now I may state that before 
the setting of the sun on November 4th, such a 
political tidal wave swept over the United States 
as weliave rarely known in our history. [ts dimen- 
sions may be inferred from the fact that in the 
House of Representatives of the 51st Congress, 
the Republicans have a confortable majority of a 
score or so, whereas in the 52nd Congress the De- 
mocrats will have a majority of over two-thirds, so 
that the members of the party will constitute a 
quorum without a single member of the Opposition, 

Democratic supremacy in the House will be no 
novelty. Of the thirteen Congresses which have 
asseinbled since the war, six have been Democra- 
tic. But the Democratic majority has always 
been so slender that the party required a full 
attendance of its members to carry party measures, 
and it has never enjoyed the prestige which 
accompanies complete success. Now the Demo- 
crats are going to be in such overwhelming aume- 
rical superiority that it will be hard work for the 
Speaker to find Republicans enough to constitute 
the minority section of committees. 

The uprising of the people against the abomin- 
able legislation of the last session is indicated by 
the slaughter of almost every member who was 
prominent in fathering it, “Messrs. McKinley, 
the author of the new tariff; Rowell, Chairman of 
the Committee on Elections, who stole the seats of 
democrats to give them to republicans; Cannon, 
the blatant Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations; Dorsey, Chairman of the Committee on 
Banking; Hitt, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Cutcheon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; Payson, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands; Butrows, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufactures ; Carter, 
Chairman of the Committee on Mines; Donnell, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education, and a 
number of others, who were either chairmen or ac- 
tive members of committees, have all been elected to 
stayathome. The people evidently liad a purpose. 

As with the congressional elections, so with the 
state tickets. Wisconsin has elected « Democratic 
governor, and a Democratic legislature, ensurin; 
the election of a Democratic senator to succee 
Spooner. Connecticut, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, have all elected Democratic gover- 
nors, In states where no gubernatorial election 
was held, the state officials whose terms fell in are 
generally succeeded by democrats, and where the 
Republicans did save their candidates, it was by 
the slimmest kind of majority. Illinois, which was 
the Republican stronghold in the north-west, appears. 
to have elected the entire Democratic state ticket, 
as well as fourteen out of the twenty congressmen. 
So clean a sweep was not in the calculations of the 
most sanguine Democrat on the evening of Nov. 3. 

Tt is evident that all the way from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic coast, and from the 
Canadian border to Mason and Dixon's line there 
was an invisible, inaudible, and imperceptible re- 
vulsion against continued Republican supremacy ; 
and that this feeling controlled the actions of men 
who lived far apart, did not conspire together, nor 
act in concert. ‘The popular notion at the present 
moment is that the McKinley bill did the work. 
Bat the bill had only been thirty days in operation, 
and its mischiefs had not been realised, It had 
its effect, no doubt. But it is doubtful if it could 
have caused so_widespread a change of political 
sentiment, had it not been assisted by the disgust 
created by the pension bill, the silver and the 
uniformly corrupt tendency of Republican legisia- 
tion and Republican administration, The public 
are slow, and they often blunder. But they have 
a keen eye to detect boodle schemes, andihey saw 
or thought they saw boodle in every act of the 
administration and every measure of Congress. 
People fell away from the Republican standard as 
the French fell away from the Imperial Court after 
Sedan, andfor the same reason. 

There was one rock on which the tidal wave of 
Tuesday beat in vain, and that was Califo 
While all the rest of the couniry was turning De- 
mocratic, this slate gave a large majority for the 
Republican state ticket and for the legislature and 
the congressmen. For this, it is quite easy to 
assign areason. The present senior senator from 
California is Leland Stanford, who was for many 
years President of the Southern Pacific Railroad 



































Company. Between him and his thirty-years 
partner, Collis P, Huntingdon, a savage feud 
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has lately broken out, and Huntingdon had vo 
hesitation in denouncing him and his senatorial as- 
pirations to all who would listen. Stanford ac- 
cepted the challenge, and went to work to secure 
his election by methods he had often tried before, 
He literally bought up the whole state. How 
much he paid, no one knows; but those who 
can form an opinion, guess that from first to last 
his outlay cannot have been less than $600,000, 
while it may have exceeded $750,000. ‘This is 
a good deal of money to pay for a seat in the 
Senate, to be occupied by a man of seventy. But 
millionaires must find some uses for their money, 
and the purchase of votes has at least the advant- 
age of distributing the cash so employed. Cali- 
fornia will re-elect Mr, Stanford, and will send to 
the sand Congress six Republicans, who, one 
would imagine will feel rather londy—rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto. 

‘The excitement of the election had not subsided 
when a new source of agitation arose in the shape 
of a panic in Wall-street. ‘The underlying cause 
of this was the withdrawal of money from the 
channels of trade by the Government, in payment 
of taxes, and its burial in the Treasury vaults. 
The Government income exceeds its expenditure 
by about $100,000,000 a year. No trade in the 
world could stand so heavy and continuous 
a drain to mitigate its evil effects. Secretaries 
of the Treasury have been in the habit of buying 
up bonds at a large premium, merely to re- 
lease the purchase money; but this resource was 
fitful in its operation, and did not reassure capi- 
talists or bankers. In October the banks of the 
grain states began as usual to.draw on their New 
York correspondents for money to move the crops, 
While the banks were losing currency from this 
cause, two accidents occurred, which shook con- 
fidence. Silver, which had risen from 95 to 120 on 
the passage of the Silver Act, reacted slowly but 
steadily to 102, and numbers of operators who had 
bought at 108 or 110, in the sure faith that the 
metal was going to 129 without further delay, were 
seriously hurt. “Then the long litigation over the 
sugar trust culminated in an announcement by 
Judge Pratt that he should feel it to be his duty to 
throw the trust into the hands of a receiver. This 
played havoc with trust certificates, which have 
been a popular fancy among the Wall-sireet 
gamblers. They went down by the run, and more 
money winged its flight to the vale where the 
woodbine twineth, 

This was the condition of things, and a general 
feeling of uneasiness pervaded the street last Mon. 
day morning, when some leading banks called their 
loans simultaneously. The result was that every 
body wanted his money, and no one had any to 
loan. People bid 10, 15, 20, and 25 per cent., 
without finding a dollar. Then they tried to sell 
their stocks, and the result was a decline of 5 to 
To per cent. all round. Then came a panic, in 
which brokers have failed, and banks have had to 
seek assistance from the Clearing House. The 
crisis has now lasted three days, but it was hoped 
yesterday that the worst was over. 

‘The general trade of the country is healthy, and 
in Wall-street there are no balloons floating round 
which are liable to collapse. Thus the present 
‘prospect is that after a few more days of agony, 
Tiquidation will be nearly complete, and a period 
of dullness will ensue. But it is never safe to be 
sure where an outbreak of want of confidence will 
stop. There are some 3,300 banks in this country, 
and nearly all of them, it is to be hoped, are sol- 
vent; but if any considerable proportion of them 
are not, and this proportion should include banks 
of large capital, the present stock and money 
panic in Wall-street might develope into a coni- 
mercial crisis. 

Not the least unpleasant feature of the situation 
is that the Bank of England, and the London 
Stock Exchange are more or less involved in the 
flurry. The Bank has been losing gold, and is 
trying to draw it from the continental institutions 
which are protecting themselves by raising the rate 
of interest. They are such conservative financiers 
on the other side of the Atlantic that they think 
the end of the world has come when the rate of 
interest rises to 6 per cent. They would all die in 
convulsions if loans on call commanded 100 per 
cent. per annum as they did the day before yester- 
day in Wall-street. 

A case which might engage the muse of a 
modern Eschylus has just occurred at Kansas 
City. Twenty-five years ago, two babies, a boy 
and a girl, were left destitute at the New York 
emigrant depot by the death of their only parent. 
Both were adopted; the boy by a man named 
Barr, the girl by a family of the name of 
Evans. They took the names of their putative 
fathers. In course of time, they grew up, 
ignorance of each other’s existence, met, fell in 
love, and married each other. ‘They were living 
happily, with a family of children growing up 
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round them, when a lawyer hunted up the man 
Barr, and informed him that a legacy had been 
left him by a distant relative. ‘The disclosure led 
to inquiries, and the relationship of the husband and 
wife came to light, ‘The matter of fact Missiourian 
reporter adds that eminent counsel have been re- 
tained to procure the annullment of the marriage. 








IBARAKI NOTES. 
fasre 
Mito, November 2gth. 


The times for, celebrating here the opening of 
the Diet have been various. On the 25th inst., 
the date of the actual opening, though’ nothing 
official was undertaken, a few flags were displayed 
{rom stores and houses. Yesterday (28th) the 
Normal School, and the Common and Higher 
Primary Schools, took a vacation, but indulged in 
no special celebrations, To-day, however, although 
stores are open, is pretty generally a holiday. 
‘The pupils of the High School marched out 
a short distance into the country to Semba 
Plain; and there, divided into an Eastern and a 
Western army, engaged in two hotly-contested, but 
bloodless, battles. The national ensign is flying in 
all parts of the city. This afternoon a party was 
given in the First Park; and during the afternoon 
and evening some other entertainments (social and 
gastronomical) may be on the programime. But, 
in fact, although there is here no less joy over the 
opening of the first Imperial Diet, there is com- 
paratively little demonsiration, ‘This may, pei 
haps, be explained by the fact that it is only just 
one month since the people of Mito and vicinity 
were using all their strength, resources, and enthu- 
siasm on the visit of the Emperor and the Em. 
press. They may, therefore, be somewhat excus- 
able for not making a grand demonstration even 
on this fortunate occasion. They are at least 
enthusiastic in heart; and there are none more so 
than the Mito Christians, who rejoice that one of 
third own faith is President of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and that a dozen or so of their 
brethren are members of the Diet. Crem. 




















IN THE SUPREME COURT OF FAPAN. 
gee pe 
Before Judge Iwaya Ryurcut, Acting President 
of the Second Civil Bureau, Judges Masupa 
Buuer, Komatsu Hiroraka, Tanirsu Harvu- 
zo, and Naka Sapakarsu. 


S. SUGIYAMA V. H. HIJIKATA, 


Principles deduced from the following case:— 
‘The first day of the period for raising a civil su 
shall_not be included in reckoning such term. 
Notification No. 44 of the Judicial Department, 
issued in the gth year of Meiji, allows certain days 
of grace in cases where the period for raising a 
civil suit has elapsed during the Kwankai* (arbi- 
tration) but does not apply to those cases where 
the period above referred to has been allowed to 
elapse afier arbitration has proved successful. 

Reference—Art. 1 of Notification No. 44, of the 
oth year of Meiji:—* Thirty days of grace shall 
be allowed—from the day  foll owing that on 
which it is shown that the Kwankai has not been 
successful in bringing the parties into accord—to 
parties who have brought forward the case for 
arbitration, asa period within which they may 
raise a suit, the original period having elapsed 
during arbitration proceedings.” Article 2 of the 
above mentioned Notification:—"If a. plaintiff 
does not, arbitration having proved unsuccessful, 
bring av action within the above mentioned period 
of grace, he shall be held to have relinquished his 
right to raise such.” 

The appellant in this case had sued the defen. 
dant for repayment of a cettain sum of money, and 
won his case in the Tokyo Court of First Instance. 
The latter, however, carried the case {o the Court of 
Appeal. Ii was contended on the appellant's belalf 
that the sum of money in question had never been 
loaned ; that, inoreover, that the period allowed for 
raising a civil suit had elapsed ; and that the Court 
below, in holding that the sum was loaned, and 
that Notification No. 44 permitted the raising of 
a suit when the original term had elapsed alter 
the arbitration had not been successful, quite mis- 
understood the Notification, and for this reason 
an appeal was taken against its judgment. 

For the defendant in this appeal it was urged 
that documentary evidence proved the loan under 
the signature and seal of the appellant, and that in 
cases where arbitration was unsuccessful and the 
period for raising an action had elapsed after 




















* In Japanese law every plaintiff has (except in mercantile 
and certain other suits) to submit his case to arbitration «Awan- 
kai) before instituting a suit in the Court. 





such arbitration, a suit might be raised within Uriety 
days of the conclusion of arbitration proceedings. 

In the Court of Appeal the Bench (Judges Seri- 
sawa Seion, Nagai Iwanojo, and Takano Moku) 
decided that the appellant had admitted the seal 
on essential parts of documents A 2 and 3 of the 
process to be his own true seal; that of the five 
objections of the appellant—(1) no man lends, 
without guarantee, money toa man whom he has 
never seen; (2) the respondent was not likely 
to loan money (o°a person who had not repaid 
previous loans; (3) the appellant being only a 
student and nota koshu (head of afamily) was 
not likely to require so large a sum of money; 
(4) the fact that the respondent had previously 
sued another party, Taga Kei, in the Tokyo 
Court of First Instance for this debt, proved that 
Taga alone was liable; (5) the whole of the 
documents A 1—3 in the process were not in the 
writing of the appellant—the first, second and 
third objections were of no value; the fourth did not 
prove that the respondent had absolved the appel- 
lant from responsibility ; and as to the fifth the mere 
verbal statement of the appellant could not out- 














weigh the respondent's evidence, inasmuch as tle 
seal was that of the appellant. It was therefore 
held that the appellant was responsible for the 
sum of money referred to in documents A 2 and 3; 
but as cases where the period for raising a suit had 
elapsed after the parties had failed to agree by 
arbitration, could not benefit by Notification Ne. 
44, the sum of money mentioned in the documents 
above referred to could not be claimed by the de- 
fendant in this appeal. On this last point the 
judgment of the Court below was wrong, and there- 
fore the sum in question must be deducted from 
the amount to be repaid by the appellant under 
the judgment of the Court below. 

‘The case was now carried by further appeal to 
the Supreme Court. For the original plaintiff, 
now the appellant, it was urged that as to the st 
of money mentioned in document A 1, the term 
for raising an action had not elapsed. ‘The time 
allowed for repayment of the money expired on 
the 2oth day of the 7th month of the 16th 
year of Meiji (July 20th, 1883) and the action was 
faised on July 21st, 1888, the Court of Appeal 
holding that the statutory period for raising a 
suit had elapsed. According to Art. 3, Notifica- 
ion No. 362 of the 6th year of Meiji (1873), the 
me within which an action must be raised 1s five 
years; the latest time when the money had to be 
repaid was 12 p.m. on the 2oth of July, 1883, ac- 
cording to the appellant's reading of the phrase 
“the sum shall be repaid by July 20th, 1883 ;”" the 
appellant could therefore claim repayment only on 
the 21st because the use of the money was permitted 
till 12 p.m, on the 20th; andan action might there- 
fore be raised on the 2rst, the latter being the day 
following which the term for raising a suit began to 
elapse. If from that day five years were reckoned 
the term would be found to expire on July 2150, 
1888; therefore the case was not raised alter the 
lapse of such term. According to the laws of 
all countries the first day of aterm reckoned by 
days was not included, and as on this point the 
laws of Japan must be regarded as identical 
with those of other countries, the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was therefore inconsistent 
with the true principles of law. The appellant fur- 
ther pleaded that while he had contended in the 
Court of Appeal that Notification No. 44 must 
apply to his case, the respondent holding the 
contrary, the Court of Appeal expressed no opinion 
beyond stating that Notification No. 44 did not 
apply to those cases where the petiod for raisin 
an action had elapsed after the parties had failed 
to agree by arbitration, the judgment being 
therefore defective in reason. 

For the defence it was contended that the appeal 
was groundless. 

The Judges decided that as the period within 
which the sum must be repaid expired on July 
2oth, 1883, the five years ought to elapse on July 
2oth, 1888, beginning to count the five years 
from July 2tst, 1883. Suppose one were to count 
one year from July 4st, 1889, the last day of the 
year so reckoned would be June 30th, 1890. But 
if the period were reckoned according to the view 
taken by the appellant—that was to say that from 
July 21st, 1883, to July 21st, 1888, made five 
years—a full year “would be from July 1st, 
1889, to July rst, 1890. But this period would 
really be one year and one day. On the 
point that the first day of the term should not 
be counted, there existed no written law in 
Japan. ‘Therefore July 2tst, 1888, on which the 
present suitwas raised in the Court of First In- 
stance, was the day following the last day of the five 
years: the term during which an action might be 
raised had already elapsed, and the judgment of 
the Appeal Court on this point was according to 
law. There was, moreover, no ground for the 
































allegation of the appellant that the Court of Ap- 
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peal had given no reason for the opinion that this 
case ought not to be included in those to which 
Notification No. 44 applies, because, as a matter of 
fact, the Court of Appeal laid it down that in cases 
where the period for raising an action elapsed 
alter the parties had failed to come to an agree- 
ment by arbitration, Notification No. 44 of the 
Department of Justice, promulgated in 1876, would 
not apply, that’ Notification clearly providing that 
thirty days of grace shall be allowed in cases when 
the term for raising an action had elapsed during 
arbitration. On all points therefore the appeal 
must be rejected.—Saiban Suishi, Oct. 31st, 1890. 








Before Judge Y. Nisntoxa, Chief of the First 
Criminal Bureau; and Judges S. Yamane, S. 
Kawacucnt, S, Masarant, and S, Okuyama. 


INFANTICIDE. 

Principles deduced from the following case :— 
Persons who have been in consultation as to the 
act of taking the life of another, but have not 
taken part in such act, shall be held not guilty of 
the same. 

Reference :—Art. 292, Penal Code :—* Anyone 
who takes the life of another with malice prepense 
shall be held guilty of murder with malice prepense, 
and be punished with death.” Art. 104, Penal 
Code :—* Where two or more persons actually 
commit an offence, each shall be held to be an 
offender in the first degree and both shall be 
punished.” . 

The accused, Yamaguchi Kameji, and two others 
were tried in the Kobe Criminal Court, which 
decided that the accused had rendered himself 
liable to punishment by death, under Art. 292, 
Penal Code; but respect of extenuating 
cumstances, he was sentenced to twelve years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, under Arts. 89, 7, 
and 17 of the Penal Code. 

The accused appealed, asserting that the judg- 
ment was based on an error in fact, inasmuch as on 
the day mentioned in the judgment and on the day 
following he was in the house of Kumataka Shige- 
kichi, in Sakamoto-cho, Himeji, and thus, not 
being present when the crime was committed, he 
was not privy to the act. 

The public procurator of the lower court op- 
posed the appeal as groundless. 

On behalf of the accused it was urged on the 
facts set forth in the judgment that the three per- 
sons (including the accused) mentioned, agreed to 
kill the child, finding it impossible to bring it up ; 
that one of them, Mise, suffocated it with a large 
futon about ten o'clock at night, the facts, 
showing, however, that the appellant did not take 
part in the act. ‘The roth article of the Pe- 
nal Code which was applied to the case, should 
not have been so applied, because such article only 
refers to cases where two or more persons ac- 
tually committed a crime together. The judgment 
therefore was contradictory both of fact and of 
law. The act of the accused in transporting the 
body of the child to another place was not an of- 
fence, stich act having taken place subsequent to 
the crime under trial. 

The bench of the Supreme Court found that the 
original judgment set forth that the three persons 
indicted agreed to kill the child on the ground that 
they could not bring it up; that Mise, one of their 
number, suffocated it with a large futon; that the 
appellant, with Tsurumatsu, placed the remains in 
a kerosene box and buried them under a tombstone 
at Kitayama; and that the lower court awarded 
punishment under Arts. 104 and 292 of the 
Penal Code. The judgment, however, was wrong 
and a misapplication of law, because the ac- 
cused was only privy to or in consultation 
as regards the taking of the child’s life, which 
act was committed by Mise, the accused taking 
No part in it, The transportation of the re- 
mains did not render the accused guilty of murder, 
as that took place subsequent to the crime, The 
accused must therefore be held not guilty, under 
Art, 2 of the Penal Code and Art, 4or of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, and be discharged, the 
judgment of the lower court being cancelled under 
Art. 429 of the Code of Criminal Procedure.— 
Saiban Suishi. 





























LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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(Reuter “Seeciac” to “Jaran Mai.”) 





London, November 28th. 
At the reassembling of Parliament it was an- 
nounced by the Government that the securities 
for peace had not diminished, and reiterated 
that the land purchase and tithe schemes would 
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be brought forward. Both. Houses voted the 


Addresses unamended. 

Mr. Gladstone has published letter urging 
Mr. Parnell to resign. Mr, Parnell refuses to 
comply, and Mr, Gladstone threatens to resign 
unless Mr, Parnell retires. 

London, November zgth, 

It is stated that Mr. Parnell has resolved to 
maintain his position unless his party passes a 
direct vote of no confidence. 


London, December st. 

‘Lady Connemara has gained her suit in the 
Divorce Court, and a decree nisi has been 
pronounced, 

London, December 2nd. 

Lord Wenlock has been appointed Governor 
of Madras, . 

Mr. Parnell has issued a manifesto remark- 
able for its disdainful tone towards Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley, 

London, December 3rd. 

Messrs. Dillon, O'Brien, Sullivan, and others 
have signed a manifesto, which has been issued 
in Chicago, declaring the continuance of Par- 
nell’s leadership to be impossible. 





“Special” TereGram ro “ Japan Mat.” 


Washington, December 2nd. 

Congress met on the rst December, and Pre- 
sident Harrison, in his annual Message to the 
Congress, in referring to Japan said that, while 
he would try to prevent undue discrimination 
against American interests, he hoped the legi- 
timate expectations of Japan regarding treaty 
revision would be satisfied. 








TIME TABLES AND SUTEAMERS. 
a ee 


TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY. 


Down Trains Leave Suimnasni Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.90,* 10.25, and 11.45 a.m., and 1.35, 
2.30, 3.55, 4-45,+ 5.50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11.15} p.m, 

Up Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,¢ 10.22, and 11.30 a.m., and 12.45, 2, 
314-254, 5.30, 6.35, 7-50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11,05} p.m. 
rst-class, sen 60 ; second-class, sen 40 

sen 20. 
ran through without stopping at Omori, Ka- 
‘suru and Kanagawa Stations. Those marked (+) 


run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu- 
rumi Stations, 


TOKAIDO RAILWAY. 

‘Thains Luavic Yourouama (down) at 6.50, 9, 10.20, 
11.25 #.m., and 12,40, 3.25, 4.55, §.35, and 7.45 p.m.; 
and Kozu (up) at 6.35, 8.40, 9.40, and 11.07 a.m., 
and 1.17, 2.45, 4.58, 7-25, and 9.46 p.in, 

Fanus—T'o Hodogaya, first sen 6, second. 
class sen 4, third-class sen 2; to Totsuka, seu 18, sen 
12, sen 6; to Ofuna sen 36, sen 24, sen 12; to Bu 
sawa, sen 42, sen 28, sen 14; to Hiratsuka, sen 66, 
Sen 44, sen 22; to Oiso, sen 75, sen 50, sen 25; 
and to Kozu, sen 93, sen 62, sen 31, 

Down trains at 6.s0 a.m. ran no further than Kyoto arriving 
the it 10.20 no further than Nagoya, 
bo further than Shizuoka, 
25 p.m. no further than Shi- 
Zuoka, arriving at 848. p.m-; and the train at s.3g p.m. rans to 
Kobe, arriving at 13.45 p.m. next day. 
A tramway runs between Koz and Yumoro (distance 4 ri.) 
jinrikisha may be hired between Yumoro and Miyanosiir, 


Uifttanee ite 
OFUNA-YOKOSUKA RAILWAY. 


TRAINS LRAVK OF UNA (down) at 7.30 and 9.40 a.m. 
and 12.05, 1.30, 4.03, 6.14, and 8,30 p.m.; KAMAKUR, 
(down) at 7.41 andg.stam., and 12,16, 1.41, 4.14, 
6.25, and 8.41 p.m.; and Zusuimura (down) at 7.50 
and 10 a.m., and 12.25, 1.50) 4.23) 6.34, and 8 go p.m., 
YOKOSUKA (up) at 6.45, 8.55, and 11.20 a.m. and 
12.50, 3) 5.10, and 7.45 p.m.; ZUSHIMURA (up) at 
7.01, 9.12 and 11.36 am., and 1.06, 3.16, 5.26, and 
8.01 p.m.; and Kaataicura (up) at 7.11) 9.22, and 11.46 
a.m., and 1.15, 3.26, 5.36 and 8.10 p.m, 

Fanrus—To Kamakura, first-class sen 9, second. 
class sen 6, third-class sem 3; to Zushimura sen 15, sen 
10, sem 5; and to Yokosuka sen 30, sen 20, sen 10, 























































OYAMA-MAEBASHI RAILWAY, 
Trains Leave OvAMAs (down) at 7.15 and 9.45 a.m., 
and 2.15 and 5 20 pm.; Krriu (down) at 5, 9.11, and 
11.40 a.m., and 4.10 p.m.; MAEBASHI (up) at 6,12 and 
10.95 a.m. and 1-55 and 6.35 p.m,; and Kiriu (up) 
at §.10, 7.13, and 11.37 a.m, and 2 §7 p.m. 





Farts—Oyama to Kiriu, first-class sen 97, second. 
class sen 66, third-class sen 33; to Maebashi, first- 
class yen 1.51, second-class yen 1,2, third-class sen 51, 


KOZU-KOBE RAILWAY, 
Down Trains teave Kozv at 8,30 a.m., and 12,50 

2.13 4.57, and 7.10 p.m.; GoTEMBA at 9.52 a.m., and 

1.32, 3.35, 6.18, and 8.32 p.m.; Numazu at 5.20 and 

10.40 a.m., and 2.30, 4.27, 7.09, and 9.24 p.m.; Sut 

ZUOKA at 7.20a.m,, and 12.19, 4.12, 6450, and 10.59 

p.m; HAMAamarsu at 6 and 10 a.m, and 2.40 and 6 45 

pm. and 1.16 a.m.; TovoHasHt at 7.10 and 11.10 

a.m, and 339 and 7.45 p.m., and 2.14 a.m.; Orv at 

8.59 am., and 1.06, 5.22, and 9.28 p.m. and 4,02 

a.m. ; Nagoya at 9.45, and 11,50 am., and 2, and 6.08 

p.m. and § a.m.; Gieu at 10.53 a.m., and 1, 3.06, and 

7.09 p.m., and 6 a.m. ; OGaxt at 11.24 a.m., and 1,28, 

3:33, and 7.38 p.m., and 6.28 a.m,; Marpara at 9.45 

am. and 1, 2.49, §.07, and 8.55 p.m., and 7.45 a.m.; 

Hikowe at 10.05 a.m., and 1.18, 3.02, 5.25, and 9.06 

p.m. and 7.58 a.m.,; Baba (Otsu) at 12, 3-15, 4-40» 

7-10, and 10.43 p.m., and 9.34 a.m. ; Kyoto at 12.45, 

4.05, 5.35, and 8 psm., and 10.14 am.; and OsaKa at 

2.25, 5:35, 7:20, and 9.50 pam., and 11.42 asm, 

Ur Trains veave Koag at 5.55 and 9.5§ a.m. and 

1-55, 3-45, and 5.30 psm.; Osaka at 7.06 and 11.06 
my and 3.06, 5, and 6.36 p.m.; Kyoro at 5.35 and 8.40 
+ and 1240, 4.36, 6.40, and» 80s p.m.; BaBa 

(Otsu) at 6.18, and 9.31 a.m., and 1.90, 5.25, 7.31, 

and 8.50 p.m. ; Hixon at 7.56, and 11.05 a.m., and 

3:03, 7.02, 9 08, and 10.25 p.m.; Marpara at 8.13, and 

11,20 a.m., and 3.19, 7.20, and’ 10.42 pm.; OGAKI at 

9.30 aom., and 12.36, 4.37, 8.46, and 11.54 p.m.; GiFU 

at 9.57 a.m., and 1402, 5.04, and gts pam, and 12.17 

aum.; Nacova at 6, and 11 a.m, and 2.10 and 6.20 

p.m. and 1.09 am.; Orv at 6.43 and 11.44 a.m. and 

2.56 and 7.04 pam. and 1.41 am.; TovoHasHt at 8,30 

aim. and 1.30, 4.42, and 8.52 p.m, and 3.17 a.m. ; 

Hamamatsu at 6.30 and 9.45 a.m., and 2.45 and 6 

p.m,, and 4.25 a.m,; Surzuoka at 5.15 and 9.07 a.m., 

and 12.45, 5.20, and 9.45 p.m., and 7.08 a.m 

Mazu at 7.03 and 10.40 a.m., and 2.24 and 7.14 p.m, 

and 8.43 a.m.; Gorxapa at 8.15 and 11 58a.m., and 

3.38 and 8.28 p.m., and 9.53 a.m.; and Kozu at 9.40 

am., and 1.17, 4.58, and 946 p.m,, and 11.07 a.n. 
Farus—Kozu to Gotemba: first-class, sen 66, second- 

class sen 44, third-class sen 22; to Numazu yen 1.11, 

sen 74, sen 37; to Shizuoka yen 2.13, yen 1.42, sem 

71; to Hamamatsu yen 3.57, yen 2.98, yen 1.19; to 

Toyohashi yen 4.23, yen 2.82, yen 1.41; to Ofu yen 

5:22, yen 3.48, yen 1.74; to Nagoya yen 5.58, yen 

3.72, yen 1,86; to Gifu yen 6.15, yer 4.10, yew 2.05 ; 

to Ogaki yen 6.42, yen 4.28, yen 2.14; to Maibara yen 

7.05, ¥en 4.70, yen 2.35; to Hikone yen 7.17, yen 4.78, 

¥en 2.39; to Baba yen 8.10, yen §.40, yen 2.70; to 

Kyoto yen 8.40, yen 5.60, yen 2.80; to Osaka yen 

9.21, yen 6.14, yen 3.07; and to Kobe yen 9.81, yen 

6.54, yen 3.27, 

The down train at 8.32 a.m. ru 
there at 11,20 pumiey at 12.12 
arriving at 10.10 pate} at $405 pa 
arriving at 9 pam.} and the train at 7.10 

ig at 12.50 pun. next day. Th 

0 further than’ Shizuoka, arti 

jam. and t.s¢ p.m. no further than Nagoya, arri 

respectively’ at 6.07 and 10.15 p.m.5 and the train at's. 

Funs to Shimbashi arriving at 1.40 pam. next day. 


UTSUNOMIYA-NIKKO RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Ursusomiya (down) at 5.25 and 
10.05 a.m., and 12,25* and 3.05 p.m.; and Nuxko 


(up) at 7.20 and 11,55 a.m., and 2,25 and 4.55* p.m. 
* Through Trains to and from Uyeno. 




































































no further than Kyoto, art 











OYAMA.MITO RAILWAY, 

‘TRAINS Leave Ovama (down) at 6,50 and 9,25 a.m., 
and 2.20 and 5.15 p.m.; and Miro (up) at 6.25 and 
10.10 a.m., and 2.05 and 4.55 p.m, 

Farus—First-class, yen 1.26; second-class, sen 84; 
third-class, sen 42, 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS, 


Srwamuns Leave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m,, and 12.30 and 3.0 p.m; and Leave YOKOSUKA 
at 8.30 a.m., and 12.30 aud 3 30 p.m.—Fare, sen 20. 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
aarti 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Shanghai, 
ki Friday, Dec. 12th. 


Nagasaki & Sper N.Y. K. 
Kobe. 
To-day, Dec 6th.* 


From( anada,&c. per C. P. M.Co, 
From Hongkong. per P. & O,Go. Sunday, Dec. 7th.t 
From Europe vid 

Hongkong...... perN.D. Lloyd. Friday, Dec. sth.t 
From America per P. M.Co, Saturday, Dec. 20th.§ 
Krom Europe vid 

Hongkong...... per M. M. Co. 














Sunday, Dec. 14th. |] 








* Straits of Belle Isle left Vancouver on November ist. t Verona 
il Kobe on December 6th. + General Werder left Hong- 
November agth. § City of Rio de Janeiro left San Fran 
cisco via Honolulu on November agth, Yangud (with Brench 
mail) left Hongkong on December sgh 





THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
ia 
per M. M. Co, 





Sunday, Dec. 7th. 











For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and$ perN.¥.K. Tuesday, Dec. oth. 
Nagasaki ... 

For Kurope, vid 
Hongicon perN.D. Lloyd. Wedn’day, Dec. roth, 

For Hongkong... per P. & O. Co, Saturday, Dee. 13th. 

for Ament: per P.M, fuesday, Dec. 16th. 

For Canada, &c. per C.M,P, Cu. ‘Thursday, Dec, 18th. 

Original from 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
oo 
ARRIVALS. 
Sikh, British steamer, 1,736, Rowley, 28th Novem- 





THE JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL. 


Antonio, British steamer, 1,242, F, Marshall, sth | Napier, the Hon, Mrs. Nap 
December,—Kobe, General—W. M. Strachan | an 


& Co; 


Mino Maru, Japanese steamer, 50, Handa, sth| Mr. J. D. Archibald, Ds.'D.' BO 
December,—Hakodate, General.— Nippon Yu-| Port 


—= 


[Dec, 6, 1899, 


Mr. E, Lutz in eabine 4 European mai, 


Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francign, 






s, Miss Huey, Mr. G, ‘Nagasaki ut 





ci th November, General.—Adam-| sen Kaisha, Morimura, Rev. Dr. Law, Mrs" 
DEC Sagami Mart, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, | children, As, Frahin and eects 
Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, Arnold, 26th] 5th December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu-| A. Poole, Me. C, Heyman on Mr. Win, Rebs: 


November,—Vokosuka Dock 28th November.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
a8th November,—Shanghai and ports, 2181 
November, General—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Djemnah, French steamer, 2,200, Bonnefoy, 2gth 


Sen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 5th December,—Kobe, General-—Nip- 
pon Yus 








Kobe:—Messrs. Nodzu and Kishi in. ca 
Kaisha. and 





Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Mary, fr 
M. 






Mrs. Sengoku, Mrs, Kaga, Mc. 


Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 5th Decem-| Mrs, 'T. Ozawa, and. Miss HeOzang Sha 


ber,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Evers & Co. 





class, and §6 passengers in steerage, 


November,—Hongkong 21st, Shanghai 25th, i bal oat 
and Kobe 28th November, General.—Message- PASSENGERS. F AROS 
ries Maritimes Co. pees . 


Wakanoura Maru, Japanese’steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 29th November,—Hakodate 27th No- 
vember, General.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Frigga, German steamer, 1,400, Nagel, 30th No- 


Per British steamer Ancona, for Hongkong vig 


Per British steamer Sikh, from Kobe :—Messrs, | ports :—Silk for France 12 bales, 


cabin, 





Tilden, Duryea, Stone, and Dr. Russel 





Per Japanese steamer Sarkio Maru, fr Shanghs 


Per Japanese steamsr Saikio Maru, from Shang- | and ports :—Treasure $3,500.00, 




















mber,—Hongkong 23rd November, General, |hai and ports:—Mr. J. L. Jenson, Dr. D. E.| Per British steamer i Sg 
ee, Biesiceoe” Oiliornes Miss Tera Gabe Messrs. Akizuki, ‘amer Belgic, for San Francisco: 
Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, | and Shibata in cabin; one Japanese in second class, nat see armas 
goth November,—Kobe 291 November, Gene-| and 356 passengers in steerage, sncnces Heme Bie wn 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Per French steamer Djemnah, from Hongkong 355) 


Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, 
30th November,—Kobe 29th November, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Belgic, British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker, 1st 

jecember,—Hongkong 26th November, Gene- 
ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
‘and December,— Hakodate 2gth’ November, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, W. M. Smith, 
and December,—San Francisco 13th November, 
General —O, & O. S.S. Co. 

Antonio, British steamer, 1,214, F. Marshall, and 
December,—Kobe goth November, General. — 








vid ports :—Messrs, Nakajima, Probyn, Smithe, 
H. Cily, Marty, Courtin, Pryo, Tilmont, J. Tallers, 
Colonel Maudnit, Messrs, Retz, Kiaga, ‘Thola, 
Mrs. Kishida, Mr. Tatters, Mr. Kracmer, and 
Miss Yasu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. Goffin, Komatsusato, Oi, Pories, Char- 
les, and Perry in cabin ; 338 Japanese in steerage. 

‘The British steamer Beigic, from Hongkong :— 
Mr. J. D. Aquino, Captain Bingham, RUN., Mr. 
Chas. W. Everard, Dr. Geo, R. Brush, U-S.N., 
Mrs. Loureiro, and Mr. J. Hinrichs in cabin, For 
San Francisco: Rev. J.C. Archibald in cal 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 














3,082 369936 yoy 
1,030 Boo = Bp 
4436128114565 a8 
StLK, 
onancincy, 









Shanghai 





Yokohama 


Total 


REPORTS. 
‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 


tain Kenderdine, reports :—Left Hakodate the 26th 
November at 2'p.m.3 had moderate winds fron 
the west, and cloudy weather; passed Shiriya.saki 
at 6.40 p.m., with fresh wind from S.W. and five 






































W. M, Strachan & Co, 
Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, John Wynn, 
and Deceinber,—Kobe 1st December, General, 
—Nippon Yu Saish 


cisco:—Count Toda, Countess ‘Kiwa Toda, Miss 
Ko Toda, Miss Tone Toda, Miss Taki ‘Toda, 
Master Ujinori ‘Toda, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Allan 
Kaisha, and maid, Miss Eliza Allan, Miss Jennie Allan, 
Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C.| Mr. Claude Allan, Miss Yoshi Ruki Mo Have 
Young, 3rd December,—Hakodate tst Decem-|E. Pettit, Mr. Henry Peuit, Mise Lornine ote 
ber, Genieral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Ferris, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Anderson, Miss 
Sagami Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,182, Walter, | Florence White, Mr. Haddon, Me Gate, Moe 
5th Decembei,—Kobe 3rd December, General. | Key ‘Tsuge, Messis. T. Ruddeman Joluetom Co 
=Nippon Yusen Kaisiva, C. Williams, H.R. Beaumont, L. Barwell, 1 
Guy Mannering, British steamer, 1,829, D. Ford, | Dampier, Arthur Winstanley, Major Vemane, Mc 
5th December Nagasaki and December, Coal.| Geo. W. ‘Tracy, Me. Heiry Binley, Rev. and 
~Adamson, Bell & Co, Mrs. C. H. D, Fisher, Miss Stella Fisher, Master 
Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell,| Royal Fisher, Lieut-Gom, Jax: Marthon US he 
sth December —Slaniglat and ports 29th No tise Mactan, Mr. Edward Learned, Mr. and | east winds. 
vember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. rs. Thos. Dunn, Mr. Gorgonio Herrero, Mr. E, | °#3¢ J . ‘aptain 
Fe Deceagdabanese steamer, 1219 Barstow,| H. Tuska, Rev. and Mes. P. H. Moore,’ Rev, B; | pyle Japanese, steamer Helen sat Nove 
Sih December,—Shimonoseki 3rd December, | Es Moore, Rev. Langhorne Leitch, and’ Mic and aE adie had TaGdeTMe GW: Leteee cad ora 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. Mrs. Bong ‘Tong and’2 children in cabin. Skéy'tsCakiliia y'ahiehine fresh northesiy ods sed 
Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, sth December,| Per Japanese steamer Omi Mara, fram Kobe:|5*Y '® Ton Otaat-onlel olierg- wane fetid rad 
sr lagasaki grd December, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi] —Rev. J. B, Hail, Mr. I. Amano and sec Tose eae eect manes, Anta 
Sha. Yamanouchi in eabin 50 passengers in stectage. | Mskananiuicegai Nowe aes pas 
DEPARTURES. Sak nese steamer “Satsuma Maru, from |" The British steamer Belgic, Captain Walker, 
D kodate:—6 passengers in cabin} 2 passengers Left Hongkong the 26th November; 
Benlomond, British steamer, 1,752, A. W. §,|in second class, and ae passengers in steerage, |1CPOrt AS eikinan i hencanin. Aid 
Lhompson, 28h November,—Kobe, General.—-| Per Japanese steamer Vantin Marus (com | 024 fresh NE. winds and mo aber at bat BH! 
Cornes & Co, Hakodate :—Messrs. S, Glabaw and , Tsuda in|at,¥okohama the 1st December at 197 
Figo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 28th Navem-|cabin ; 5 passengers in second. clens anid’ 4r| sine 9 aayss'a Hours, ap mints ay 
bery—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi Sha. | passengers in steerage, ‘ Tlie Je palese:steainet Saleem Aer vs 
Ancona, British steamer, 1,878, W. D, Mudie| Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang | Brows Ceporiss— Left Haliedate We phe 
an amber Hongkong vid Kobe and Na-| hai avid ports :—Miss L, Elton, Dt, Sonne ak, | ber at? pan. had strong UR a pearie 
gasaki, General.—P. & O. SN. Co, G. Allchin, and Mr, Diack in cabins 44 passen. |" Squalls to Shiriya-saki; afterwards Te 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Drummond, | gers in steerage Poe PESED|to gentle NW. winds and fine seule & 
29th November,—H fs a inee patiea a Oginohama the goth; had light varial 
9) ery —Hakodate, General. Nippon DEPARTED ima thence fresh 
Vor tank 7 PP . and fine weather up to Noshimas thence fesh'e 
Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, for Kobe :—| moderate northerly winds and fine weather up 


Sagami Maru, p ? F 5am 
1 Soh Naweriac es tee seaibe, 1,182, Walter, Messrs. Yamaguchi, Mukohama, Enslie, Small, | a al at Yokohama, the 2nd Decemberal 5% 
vember 








weather, 
p-m., fresh wind from S,.W. and fine weather 
throughout the passage. Left at 5.40 a.m; pas 
sed Inuboye at 9 p.m. 3 strong wind from WS.W. 
and high sea continuing throughout the passage; 
passed Noshima at 1o a.m. Arrived at Yokohama 
the 2gth November at 2 p.m. 5 

‘The German steamer Frigga, Capi Nage, 
reports :—Left Hamburg the 4th October and 
Hongkong the 23rd November ; had fine weather 
to Oshima; thence to port strong west and noxth- 


rived at Oginohama the 27th at 4 












































sen Kaisha —Nippon Yu- Picks aid Pass a cabin if Mrs. Nakagawa, Miss The British steamer Creat, ae 
: ack 5 ~ Nakagawa, Messrs. Hoshino and ‘Tei’ Kale :—Left Francisco the 13th 
‘Brena ovis Bs Wate, | Hated head bgt tact pe La Secs Se 
Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,426, Arnold, ast De-| porte oN seg et, Ancona, for: Hongkong vid | weather to 3740.0 an eae th had 


Zz 


fine 











Mi jorts :—Mr, and Mes. Kna » Mr. and Mts. | si o! a 

wee Brita bas antsy, vars, Belle ies eared Moe Mosse, M bey Me Machiillags pane bey ae sea, godin Pecoser 
pentig Betish bark, 1.127, Hilton, “Thertain, Alioed tales Ns, Weoe B. H. Cham: towards port; passed Noshima the 2nd Decent 

we dare eee ier lat Laat Co. |{berlain, Ahmad Hallaba, Sui Wet Ty Chung 48.a.m. Arrived at Yokohama at 945 4% 













kstrand,} Kin Hing, Chun Hon Yow, Ch aT re 
Hakodate, General.—Nippon | and Mis’Ghan Chick Tang, andl Surgood Dea 
R.N., in cabins 21 Chinese in steerage. : 


2nd D. 6 18 days, 1 hour, 14 minutes. 
Yusen feahar [he Japanene” steamer Omi Mi a 
iki F ; y :—Left Kobe the ts! 
sulla pear Japanese steelers 1,350, Conner,| Per Japanese steamer Saskio Maru, tor Shanghai Rees caper Ta winds and. high head a 
—Nippon Vusen Kaisha, Ports: General, | and ports:—Mrs. B. Watson, infantoand meg to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 2nd Decem 
pon Vusen Kaislia. PijiAatsumara, Mrs, Katsu, Mes. 1D, and Mrs. |berat p.te pare 


Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, : i i 
oe Beccti Janene Gonecny 12X60 Brown, | F. Matsumura and 2 children, His Ex Governor] The Japanese steamer Vamash 











. in 
jivo Maru, Captain 
ne ast Dece 





















. Nippon Yu-|] Nakano, Mr. Matsun 
sen Kaisha. Fisher, Mr. Ay Sintnuy Me. C. Denby, Dr. | Young, reports :—Lelt Hakodate the five 
. “bn Nn . ‘mith, and Mr. W, ies ii aoe % jable winds an 
cts Ganesh eng sem |e Reiner he Mela, Ma Ry ee ge aes agg me ie 
HE ne h—Ada . rr. 0, Mr, j b ama, 5 in . ia 
Oceanic, British steamer, 3,107, AV. M, Smith,| Nc, Sidrogan tT erie Weead Mrs. Maikai, | weather coming on cloudy wi asi 


th N oF oe : : : 
Gis So mbeh Hongkong, General:—O. &| class, and gs Passengers in steerage, 


a Per Japan 

Belgic. British steamer, 2,695, W. H. Walker,| —Me ata Mey Yee 
4th December,—San Francisco, Mails and Ge.| Ho 
neral.—O. & O, SS. Con 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
4th_Deceibery—Hakodate, ‘General a—Ni 
Yusen Kaisha, Mee Genesels-Nipaen 


second | passed Inuboye at 2.30 p.m, winds | r 
long ‘southerly swell and thick rainy eats 

v. 14, Maru, for Kobe:| port. Arrived at Yokohama the 3¢4 

by, and Mr. Le rae i, Paul Jaluzot, Mr. | at 1.50 poms 

Bere in steerage itch in cabin 40 passen- The Japanese ieamner. Kody ware 

Per Briti , Hasweli, ts:—Left Shanghai 

Me. D. Newraueamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :— saniber einen tad reat to moderate N. ihe 1 

Pestonjee and naree®, ative servants, Mr. J, | seal cloudy sky. Arrived at Nagasaki tl 

» The Master of! December at § a.m, and left at 710 pm 








ai 
Cone 















native servant, 
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light. to moderate N.E. winds and overcast sky. 
Atrived at Shimonoseki the and at 6.55 a.m. and 
left at 8.5 a.m.; had weather dull and cloudy w 
easterly winds; al 4 a.m. came on drizzling rain 
which continued to port with strong N.E. winds. 
Arrived at Kobe the rd at 4.55 a.n. and left the 
4th at noon; had moderate N.W. winds and 
cloudy weather; passed Oshima at 7.45 p.m. 5 
thence lo port fresh easterly winds and very heavy 
swell with drizzly rain. Arrived at Yokohama 
the sth December at 3.15 p.m. 























LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


ieee GY 
IMPORTS. 

Business is almost at a standstill. The only 
sales reported during the week are 20 bales Bom- 
bays Yains and 3,250 pieces 84b. Shirtings. 

COTLON PIECK GOODS. 

















gs—B84 lh, 38d yds. gyinches $1.35 to 1.90 

es—olb, 384 yds. 4sinches 1.00 to 2524 
Y. Cloth—7ih, 24 yards, 32 inches 15 to 1a7d 
Indigo Shietings—12 yards, 44inch 1:20 to 1.60 
Prints—Assorted,24 yards, 3oinches. 72 to 2.00 





Cotton—Ital d Satteens lack, 
inches. 

Furkey Reds 

aches. 

ey Reds: 

inches 


















































Di steovtss cies fe 40 to 1.40 
Turkey Reds—3) to 4th, 24 yards, 30 

inches ....- - 170 to 205 
Velvets—Hlack,35 ya 4.50 to 5.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 050 to 0.65 
Vaffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches 135 to 2.25 

WOOLLENS. 
yo 4a yards, $4.00 tv 5.50 
‘loth, so yards, 32 hest 0.24) to 28 
joth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

Medium ...... 1 0.20 to 26 
Nalian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 

‘Common 0.16 to a0 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 : ‘i orth to 015k 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches... 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 86 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Blaukets—Scatlet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

per Dy eh toasaner tig BTN, SE 

COTTON YARNS, 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinar; $26.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/24, Medi 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to 29.00 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to ties 32.00 to 33.00 
Nos. 38/12, Medium to Best 35.50 to 36 50 
No. 328, Two-fold 44.50. to 36.00 
No. 428, Two-fold 36.50 to 39.50 
PER BALE, 


No. 20s, Bombay 
No. +63, Bons 
Nos. toj14, Bombay .. 

META 
Dull and Nominal. Only a retail trade is 
passing, and deliveries are very slow. 


70.00 to 78.00 
72,00 to 78.00 





$2.65 to 2.75 
2.93 to 2.85 


Flat Bais, finch 
Flat Bars, bi 






















Round and square up tof inch. 2.65 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted Nom, 
Nailrod, small size Nom 
[ron Plates, assorted 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron... 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized iron sheets 3.80 to 6.00 
Wire Nuils, assorted 4-40 to 4.90 
Tlates, per hox 4.60 to 4.80 
Pig Iron, No. 3 1.25 to 1.27) 





KEROSENE, 

Some business reported in Oil, 1,500 Comet at 
$r.625 and 37,000 Russian at $1.56. “Market in 
Tokyo said ‘to be improving with the advent of 
winter and long evenings. Holders are feeling 
proportionately cheerful. 











‘QUOTATIONS. 
Chester i $1.65 to 1.674 
Come! 1624 to1.65 
Devoe 160 to 1,62) 
Russian ngs to1s74 





SUGAR. 
A few inquiries, but actual business very small, 
$5.50 0 7.90 
3.60 Lo 4.30 












Refined 





‘Taiwanfoo 
Pentama . 
Namiida 
Cake. 


Frown Taleao..... 





2.75 to 3.00 
2.80 to 3.00 
3.10 to 3.80 
4:15 to 4.20 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 


Our last issue was of the 28th ultimo; since that 
date settlements amount to 621 piculs, divided 
thus:—Hanks, 79; Filatures, 423; Re-veels, 113 ; 
Kekeda, 6. Direct shipments by Japanese have 


Go 


Digitized b 











gle 


been 68 bales, making a total business of the week 
of nearly 700 piculs. 

Our Market has been quiet during the week, but 
holders have been strong, and have managed to 
maintain prices even getting some small advance 
on various parcels, Exchange after advancing a 
further 2 per cent., has again declined, and seems 
tather unsettled at to-day’s quotations. 

Cable intelligence from abroad does not seem 
very cheering, but there is all the time a steady 
under current of business going on both for the 
States and for Europe which serves to hold the 
Market where it is. 

Our stock list shows a slight diminution on the 
week, and arrivals will now probably fall off as 
Winter draws near. Should exchange again decline 
we shall without doubt see higher quotations for 
Silk in Silver currency. 

here have been three shipping opportunities 
since we last wrote; the Canadi inglish and 
American Mails all taking silk, The Batavia, 
28th ult, had 619 bales for the States, the Ancona, 
2th ult, 123 bales for Europe, and the Belgic, 
which left port yesterday morning, had 490 bales 
for the New York trade. These departures bring 
the export figures up to 10,253 piculs, against 
24,559 piculs last year and 18,840 piculs to the th 
December, 1888. 

Hanks.—-Cousiderable buying in these for Eu 
rope, and two or three parcels medium Shinshu 
have been taken at $520. Stock in this class is 
small, but holders are faitly current, and some very 
common Hachioji have been done as low as $480. 

Filatures.—There was a little spurt in this pre 
vious to the departure of the Belgic, and a few 
hundred boxes, good to best Shinshu, were taken 
al prices ranging from $595 to $605. No. 1 Koshu 
was also done at $590, with No. 14. at $585. For 
Europe some few parcels of good fine sizes are 
booked daily at prices ranging from $570 to $590, 

cording to quality. Stock in this depaitment 
large, but some of the wealthy owners, who are 
well able to hold, express their intention of doing so. 

Re-reels.—These, too, are very strongly held in 
the higher grades and well known mai Kanva 
Chop did indeed pass the scales at $580; and the 
same price is wanted for Five Girl, Tortoise, and 
other similar brands. There has been some busi- 
ness doing to Europe in ultra-commun, prices 
ranging from $490 to $510. 

Kakeda.—Business in this has been small and 
holders show a desire to keep moving. It is pro- 
bable thata bold offer would fetch some of these 
favourite silks at a low figure. 

In other sorts nothing has been done. 














































Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 




















Hanks—No. 525 to 530 
Hanks—No. 525 to 530 
515 to 520 
505 to $10 
495 to 500 
480 to 585 
Filatures—| a 
Wilatures—Extra 13/15 denie 605 to 610 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers, ...... 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 1], 13/16, 14/17 deniers se... 380 to 585 
tures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers 380 to 590 
2, 14/18 den 570 to $75 
550 to 500, 
585 to soo 
3/15, 14/16 deniers, 370 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers... 360 to $65 
Re-reels—No. 2)'14/18 deniers 345 to 550, 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers -. 535 to 540 
0. 3, 14/20 deniers 510 to 520 
Exe — 
Kakedas—No. 1 360 to 570 
Kakedas—No. «4 550 to 555 
Kakedas—No, 2 540 to $45 
Kakedas—No: a4 $30 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 3 520 to 525 
Kakedas—No. 34 510 to 515 
Kakedas—No. 4 2 500 to 505 
Ost Sendai Ao. ai 350 
Hamatsulki—No. 1, 2. 
ilamatsuki—No. 3, 4 } 540 to 550 


Sodai—No. a4. 


Export Raw Silk ‘Tables to sth Dec., 1890:— 
































Seasun 1896.98. 1889.90. 1BBHLAD, 
Baum, Data. Havas, 

Marope v 3,024 10,437 8,934 
Awerics 6,052 13,707 9.664 
Total {ras 9,976 24,204 18,598 
““UPiculs 10,253 24,550 18,840 

Settlements and Direct 2 "'°' yA ad a 
Export from ist July § 105° 26,450 20 050 
Stock, 5th December ...... 16,600 7,200 13,650 
Available suppliesto date 27,100 33,650 33,700 


WASTE SILK, 


There is not so much business in this branch; 

settlements for the week being 600 piculs; viz:— 

Pierced Cocoons, 19; Noshi, 416; Kibiso, 182. 
The demand of spinners in Europe seems for the 








moment to be satisfied, while shippers are busily 
sorting and packing their recent large purchases. 


| Prices are firm at lowest quotations and the stock 


is good, Waste is rapidly decreasing, and holders 
feel themselves capable of carrying what is left 
without any difficulty, although they will not refuse 
to sell when buyers are ready. 

The Knglish mail steamer Ancona took again 
alarge shipment for Marseilles anid neighbouihiond. 
Her departure brings the present export figures 
up to 12,943 piculs against 11,661 piculs last year 
and 13,050 piculs in 1888, 

Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing but a very retail 
business has been done at previous prices; Shinshu 
of rather poor quality fetching $1123. 

Noshi.—Considerable business in Foshu; prices 
from $70 to $87; Oshu at from $135 to $147, and 
fine Hachoji at from $138 to $147. One small 
parcel of Filature was booked at $152. 

Kibiso.—Trade has fallen off somewhat, although 
there has been some business in Filatures at from 
$110 to $120. A parcel of good Foshu brought 
$45, while some very low Curlies, full of dirt and 
rubbish, brought $14. 

There has nothing been done in Mawata or Neri, 
and at closing the Market is quiet with only small 
sales, 

quorations, 
Pierced Cocoons—Good to Hest. 

















20 to $130 






































‘o—Filature, Best.. 150 to 160 
(o—Filature, Good 140 to 145 
o—Tilature, Me 130 to 135 
(o—Oshin, Good 140 to 150 
o—Shinshu, Best ia 
[o—Shinshw, Good 110 to 130 
o—Shinsh i = 
o—Bushu, 130 to. 140 
o— Joshu, ‘Best g2ito 95 
—Joshu, Good 85to go 
ito—joshu, Ordinary Boto 85 

Kibiso—Filature, Hest selecte roto 120 

Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .. 100 to 105, 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ... goto 100 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Best. Boto go 

Kibiso—Shinshu, Secon goto 75 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fai Soto 40 

Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Common 35to 30 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Good ~......... rt 

Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 30 

Kibiso—Neri, Good to Common 8 

Mawata—Good to Hest 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 5th Dec., 1890 :: 














SeAsow 1890-91. 1849-90, 18KK-By, 
Picuuss — Prcvis. 

v il 9,604 11,477 
Pierced Cocoons 2,057 1,573 
11,661 13,050 

Settlements and Direct 2” mn 
Export from 1st July } TABOO? A FFo198, 
Stock, sth December, 11,900 8,800 
Availablesuppliestodate 26,700 26,400 25,900 


Exchange has steadily declined from the highest 
point of the week, and closes as under :—Lonpbon, 
4m/s. Credits, 3/54; Documents, 3/58} 6m/s. Cre- 
dits, 3/52; Documents, 3/5%; New York, 30 d/s. 
U.S. $834; 4 m/s. U.S. $843; Parts, 4m/s., fes. 
4.36; 6m/s. fes. 4.38. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 5th Dec., 1890:— 




















reves. Waste, Picuns 
430 
2,600 
Re-reels 5,700 
Kakeda ‘300 
Oshu 370 
Yaysaam Kinds 10 
Yotal piculs ......16,600! ‘Yotal piculs ...... 9,400 
‘TEA. 
Very little enquiry. Prices nominal but weak. 
ram rieut. 
Common $4 
Good Common .. 12" to 13 
Medium .. 14 tors 
Good Medium 16 to37 
Fine 18 to19 
Finest 20 to22 
Choi 23. & up’ds 


Choicest 
Extra Choicest .. 





EXCHANGE. 
Continued fluctuations, the latest movement 
being downward. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 314 















Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight .. 


3lsi 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight 


3/5! 














Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 3/5 

On Paris—Bank sight. 435 

On Paris—Private 6 m 438 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .. 42, dis 
On Hongkong—Private to d 2% dis. 
fo} Banke sig pi 

Shanghai—Private to days? sig 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand 


On New Vorle—Private 30 di 
On San Frai 
On San Francisco—Private 30 d: 


ays’ sig! 
Silver .. 
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CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


OWNERS, 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 

(of which wo aro solo makers) aro far superior to 
‘others, The chief advantages are:— 
1, Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
$ pesca Peckaaahip, 
ae 
a Greatert obtatnabte ‘power for weight and space 
ooh 
§ Sete ait eta 
et 
%, Abwonco of noise and vibrations 
Wo build Steam Lannchos of every description, 


hts 
> bali saad ight 
Btounors, and Bos tas Ac. "Wo ewpply 
is a; eo. Wo supp! 
aots of Machinery separately. illustrated Oatalogua 
im English, French or Spanish. Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO. 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 


LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 











a 4 


“YARROW ’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF wWatTep, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FOR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 


[Dec. 6, 1890, 








MACHINERY.—Mr. Artaur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market und  Ex- 
porter (illustrated) —the greatest machinery 
business journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
per annuin post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-iaunch builders, 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud En- 
gineering Materials, Mr, Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring’ to. deal with 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 


customers placing their orders in his hands. 


Firms dealing with Mc. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
manner, Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
don, Registered address lor telegrams—* Wad- 
ham, London.” 1y> June 28, 1890. 


KEATING'S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear. 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certain remedy for INTEST' or 
THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly saf nd mild preparation, 
and especially adapted for Children, { in Bottles by all 
Chemists, Sept. a7th, 13ins. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERK TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 


Sin Sava B ‘ork entitled “The Nile Tribu. 
taries in Abyssini Tordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that [was a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short te I had applicants, to whom I served outa 

‘tity of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful toan_ex- 













Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIGC COMPANY'S 
eee Sorry ces EXTRACT 


: ‘OF MEAT 


o FINEST AND — CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUGES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonio in all 


‘To bo'had of all Storekeepers and Deslersthronghont India. 4 ORGS OF Ween 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the Climates, and for any 
Company, length of time. 


TIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 











Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


| 





















Wi The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout and Gravel: the 












The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fe 


Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy: 





Sold by all Druggists and Storekeeperss 


ASK FOR DINNEFORD’ AGNESI 








q 
Plorer, a3, possessing unmistakable purgative properties, ‘they 
create an’ undeniable elfect upon the patient, which satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
ofall kinds, tt acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, aud in arresting abd subduing all inflammations 

ix. J.T. Cover, in his account of his extraordinary trav 
ublished in a87r, sara—"T had with me = qu 












spoonful of Ointment was worth afowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that Iwas obliged to lock up 
the small remaininy 

Sold by all Chemi 
World. 





and Medicine Vendors the throughou. 
‘May rst, 18908, 


NOW _ READY, 


Wits Cotourgp Prawn, 

A FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 

of BANDAI-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Matt.” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an “‘ Editorial,” written after a visit 

ie Be the oe Price 50 Cents. 

'o be obtained at the Fapan Mail 

of Kerry & Watsu, Linea sre mes 


Digitized by Google 














August 6th, 1890. 


ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


‘surpasses all othoro for {ws paral fagranem 


ESSENCE OF WHITE ROSE 
FRANGIPANNE | YLANG 
STEPHANOTIS GROPANA 


‘and other well-known, Parfum side’ 


equalled for thelr delightful 
‘odour, 


ett Dealers, and of the Monafocres 

J. & E. ATKINSON, 

24, Old Bond Street, Lor 
ae ay Lt a 









ie SPECIAL BRANDS; 

ioneer” Golden Flake Cut 

~ Richmond Smoking Mixture.” | 
Superfine Bird’s ve nae | 





olden Brown” 
Bright &Black Plug 





IN ALL USUAL Sizes 


PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


tabi 





ed & Quarter of a Century. 





Printed and Published for the Pao 
Settlement, by Jauss ELtacort 
Yokohama,—Satuapay, No 
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The Sayan Weekly Hail: 


ESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ARP. 


A REVIEW OF JAPA 
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YOKOHAMA, DECEMBER 131, 1890. 
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‘The Seismological Society of Japan 
‘The Fate of a Japanese Reformer 
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“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”” 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ Japan 
Wenxty Matt” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itisparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Chequesbe made payableto same ; andthat literary 

‘contributions be addressed to the Ep1ToR. 











Yokouama: Saturpay, Dec. 13, 1890. 




















- "SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tur Saitama Tramway Company has received 
its charter from the authorities. 


HLH. Prince Komatsu left the capital for 
Shizuoka Prefecture on the 6th instant. 


Tur Chinese Minister, who left Peking some 
time ago for Japan, is now at Shanghai. 





His Majesty THE Emperor purposes to attend 


the sessions of the Upper House in a few days. | 





Princes Yamasuina and KrrasHirakawa were 
present at the sitting of the Lower House on the 
8th instant. 


Turee lady visitors, the first to be present at a 
meeting of the Diet, were observed in the Lower 
House on the 8th instant. 


Tur Empress Dowager will visit the No- 
gakudo in Shiba Park on the 13th instant, 
leaving the Aoyama Palace at 8 p.m. 

Mr, Tateno Gozo, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, will not 
leave Japan for America till February next. 


Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor 
intends in a day or two to depute Court Cham- 
berlains to attend meetings of the Lower House. 





Tue Prince Imrermt paid a it to the Palace 
on the 8th inst., at 2 p.m., and was received in 
audience by their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress. 


Tue telephone exchange between Tokyo and 
Yokohama will be opened for public busi- 
ness on the 16th instant, between the hours of 
7 am. and 10 p.m. 





At the exhibition of pictures opened in the 
buildings of the Japan Art Society in Uyeno 
Park, 718 pictures were shown, of which 231 
were sold at an aggregate price of yen 1,402.65. 





Digitiz 





During 40 days, from the 2rst of October to the 
3oth of November last, 12,076 visitors were 
admitted. 


Durinc November last, the income of the 
Tokyo Basha Tetsudo Kaishawas yen 13,621.56, 
showing a decrease of yen 2,160.68 as com- 
pared with the same month last year. 





Firty-THRee thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
nine visitors, including adults and children, were 
registered at the Ryo-un-kaku, from the 12th of 
last month to the 4th inst. 


Mr. Asana, Governor of Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture, entertained the members of the Kanagawa 
Provincial Assembly at the Chitose-ro, Sumi- 
yoshi-cho, Yokohama, on the gth inst. 


Tue number of visitors to the Botanical Gar- 
dens in the Imperial University during the last 
month, was 1,180, of whom 10 were foreigners, 
58 special, and the rest ordinary visitors. 


AccorpinG to returns forwarded from Kyushu 
and Kan-sei to the Sanitary Bureau of the Home 
Department, some 50 to 70 persons are still 
attacked by cholera weekly in those districts. 
Tue number of cremations in the capital dur- 
ing the month of November was 836, 64 of the 
persons cremated having died from epidemic 
diseases, and 772 from ordinary ailments. 


Ir is stated that the Yokohama City As- 
sembly has all but decided to take over the 
present Gas Works. If this should prove true a 
fruitful source of ill feeling will be removed. 


Mr. Avexanper Marks, Japanese Consul at 
Melbourne, Australia, has transmitted to the 
Government a report relating to commerce be- 
tween Japan and various parts of Australia, 


AN ordinary meeting of the Cabinet was held 
on the gth instant, at which all the Ministers of 
State were present, the proceedings lasting from 
the forenoon till half-past four in the afternoon, 





Tue monthly meeting of the Chigaku Kyokai 
(Geological Society) will be held on the 16th 
instant, when addresses will be delivered by 
Messrs. Taguchi Ukichi and Kishida Ginko. 
Tue Minister President of State has addressed 
to the House of Representatives a statement of 
the Government's general policy, and the Mini- 
ster of State for Finance has laid the Budget for 
next year before the House. 

An outbreak of fire took place in the build- 
ings of the Normal School at Nigata Prefecture 
on the night of the 3rd instant, and the whole 
premises were entirely destroyed before the 
flames could be subdued 





An extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on the 8th instant, at which Counts Yama- 
gata, Saigo, Yamada, Matsukata, Oyama, and 
Goto, Viscounts Aoki and Kabayama, and 
Messrs, Yoshikawa and Mutsu were present. 


Tair Hicunegsses Princes Kitashirakawa and 
Arisugawa, Princes Sanjo, Kujo, and Tokugawa, 
Counts Yamagata and Yoshii, Marquises Shi- 
matsu and Saga, Count Itagaki, Lieut.-General 
Tani, and other nobles had the honour of dining 
with the Emperor at the Palace on the gth inst. 





Tue general meeting of the promoters of a 
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Chamber of Commerce in Tokyo was held at 
the Tokyo Kosho Kaigisho, on the afternoon of 
the 6th instant, at which a petition for the esta- 





blishment of a Chamber of Commerce in the 
capital, regulations as to the election of mem- 
bers of the Chamber, and the estimates of pre- 
liminary expenses were discussed. 


Mr. Fuyita Icu1ro sometime ago offered a 
copy of his work, Nippon Ketkokuron (How to 
regulate the affairs of Japan), to the Emperor 
through Viscount Hijikata, Minister of State for 
the Imperial Household. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty has accepted the gift. 


AccorDING to returns compiled by the Au- 
thorities, the number of persons attacked by 
cholera in Tokyo from the commencement of 
the epidemic to the 6th instant, was 3,986, re- 
sulting in 2,874 deaths, and in Osaka 8,315, 
resulting in 6,687 deaths 





H.I.H. Prince Krrasnirakawa entertained vari- 
ous Princes and Princess of the Blood, the 
Ministers of State and their wives, the Ministers 
of Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium, and 
other distinguished personages at his residence 
on the afternoon of the gth instant. 

AccorDING to a report to the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, the quantity of sugar 
manufactured in Japan, during the year 1888, 
was 67,246,071 in (one Ain is—=141b.), valued 
at about yew 2,335,259, aud the value of sugar 
imported from foreign countries into Japan 
during the same year was over yen 6,955,285. 





Tus branch office of the Nippon Yusen Kai- 
sha at Yokohama has received a telegram to 
the effect that early in the morning of the 6th 
inst. the 7okto Maru, bound from Oginohama 
for Yokohama, in consequence of fog ran on a 
rock at Mirazaki, between Suzaki and Yashima- 
zaki, of Boshu. The company at once des- 
patched the steamship A’ Maru to the assist- 
ance of the Zofzo, but latest reports hold out 
small hope of getting the vessel off. 


A Funerat which is remarkable for the lavish 
expense connected with it took place in Tokyo 
on the 18th inst., when the mother of Mr, Asai 
Hanhichi, a leading merchant in Hatagocho, 
Nihonbashi, was interred at the Yeikyucho Ce- 
metery at Asakusa in accordance with Buddhist 
rites. Over four thousand persons attended the 
ceremonies. The extravagant expenditure of 
money is said to have been in accordance with 
the wish of the deceased lady. 

StaGnation in the Import trade continues, and 
no great change can be looked forward to until 
the new year comes, and even then the prospects 
are not entrancing. Nothing has been done 
in Yarns or Piece-goods worth reporting, and the 
same may be said of Metals atid Kerosene. 
There appears to be no market for Sugar, though 
there is usually some demand just at the end of 
the year. The Silk trade has been more active, 
and 1,000piculshavebeentaken. Notwithstand- 
ing that arrivals have been small, the stock is not 
much reduced, and from present appearances 
alarger quantity of Silk will be carried over 
into next year than has ever before been the 
case in the history of the trade in Japan. This 
is mainly due to the fact that a large portion of 
the stock belongs to wealthy Japanese in the 
interior who do not need to borrow from the 
banks; indeed, some of the strongest holders 
have been heard to aver that ‘‘silk is better than 
money,” and these will be pretty sure to hold 
on unless an extraordinary change takes place 
in the market. Waste Silk has been dealt in. 
There has been a litde business in Tea. Ex- 
change has fluctuated, but not violently ; rates, 
however, are decidedly unsteady. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IMPBRIAL JAPANESE DIET PROCEEDINGS. 
We regard the proceedings of the Diet as the 
most important chapter of Japan’s modern his- 
tory, and we therefore propose to publish them 
verbatim in these columns. But as neither our 
Space nor our resources permit us to keep the 
verbatim report up to date, and as it seems 
expedient that our readers should be informed 
as speedily as possible of the general results of 
each sitting, we shall in future give separate 
summaries taken from the vernacular press, 
reserving the verbatim reports for publica- 
tion, when opportunity offers. In pursuance 
of this programme, we now summarize the 
proceedings, commencing from Saturday, the 
6th instant, and publishing elsewhere a ver- 
batim export of the important debate on the 
4th instant :— 
House oF Psers.—Dec. 6. 

The House of Peers commenced its sitting on 
the 6th inst. at fifty minutes past five. The Pre- 
sident reported to the House the appointment 
of the following members as Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents of the Permanent Committees :— 

Mr. Mitsukuri Rinsho, President of the Qualifi- 

cations Committee. 

Mr. Ozaki Saburo, Vice-President of the Quali- 

fications Committee. 
Mr. Tani Kanjo, President of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, Vice-President of the 
Finance Committee. 

Viscount Kuroda Kiyotsuna, President of the 
Discipl Committee. 

Mr. Obata Miine, Vice-President of the Discipli- 

nary Committee, 

Marquis Hachisuka Mochiaki, President of the 

Petitions Committee. 
Marquis Nabeshima Naohiro, Vice-President of 
the Petitions Committee. 

The President then announced that there was 
a question of informal election with reference to 
the member of the House of the Peers from 
Wakayama Prefecture, and it had been entrust- 
ed to the Qualifications Committee. Leave of 
absence to Marquis Shotai (of Okinawa Pre- 
fecture) on account of ilness was granted without 
any objection, Mr. Mutsu, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, addressed the House as 
the Government Delegate to explain the Bill of 
Weights and Measures. He first pointed out 
that the system of weights and measures was 
as important as the system of coinage, and then 
proceeded to note various errrors and incon- 
veniences of the system now in force. Finally, 
he gave a full account of the proposed system, 
and showed that it was based on the metrical 
system, and that the nomenclature now in use 
was to be kept. Mr. Shigeno supported the 
Bill. Marquis Nakayama then proposed that 
a Special Committee should be appinted to 
consider the Bill and that such appointment be 
left to the President. Three or four members 
seconded the proposition, and though not 
announced by the President, it became a 
subject of debate. At this stage, Mr. Murata 
Mamotsu asked the President how he pro- 
posed to manage the prescribed business of 




















——the House if this question were suffered to be 


discussed, and said that he did not consider 
it a subject for debate. This seemed to perplex 
the President a little, but with his usual tact he 
put the point aside without causing any friction, 
Meanwhile, the discussion of the right to put 
questions to the Delegate was again revived. 
Viscount Torio opened the debate, and main- 
tained that the members of the House had a 
right to put questions, whereupon Mr. Yama- 
guchi made a speech in opposition. Mr. Kato 
and Mr. Shimauchi also spoke in favour of the 
right of questioning. This discussion, carried 
on inan animated manner, took some time, and 
ultimately the regular routine of business was 
resumed, The President put the motion of 
Marquis Nakayama to the House, and it was 
carried by a majority. The motion of Viscount 
Torio as to the right of questioning the Go- 
vernment Delegates was, by a resolution of the 
House, postponed to the next meeting. After 
a recess, the members resumed their seats and 
the President appointed the following members 
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as the Special Committee, and desired them to 
elect their President :—Professor Kikuchi, Pro- 
fessor Furuichi, Dr. Nagayo, General Ozawa, 
Admiral Yanagi, Viscount Naito, Mr. Yama- 
guchi (Naoyoshi), Mr. Yuri Kimmasa, Mr. 
Hara Tadayori. 


~ House or Ravnasewtatives.—Dec. 6. 


The House of Representatives commenced 
its sitting at 8 minutes past one o'clock on 
the 6th instant. The business of the House 
was, first, the first reading of the Poor-law 
Bill; secondly, the appointment of a special 
committee to be entrusted with the examina- 
tion of that Bill. The President, stating that 
he had a few matters to report to the House 
before opening the debate, proceeded to an- 
nounce that Count Yamagata, the Minister Pre- 
sident of State, and Count Matsukata, the Mini- 
ster of Finance, would address the House with 
reference to the course of administration to be 
pursued by the Government, and to the Budget, 
respectively. Thereupon, Count Yamagata as. 
cended the platform and delivered an address 
which occupied some thirty minutes, and of 
which a translation appears elsewhere in our 
columns, CountMatsukata thenspoke. Wepub- 
lish his speech elsewhere. When he descended 
from the platform, Mr. Kawashima, premising that 
he had to ask some explanations with reference to 
the speech just made by Count Matsukata, said 
that he understood the general bearing of the 
explanation given by Count Matsukata in re- 
spect of the Budget, but he regretted that it was 
not fuller. He well knew that the Government 
financiers, since the Restoration, had had an 
arduous task to discharge on account of the 
national affairs having been so complicated, 
especially in the roth year of Meiji, a period 
which produced an extraordinary effect on the 
finances of the expire. But at the same time, 
those entrusted with the charge of the country’s 
finances are bound to devise remedial measures, 
and even before the Constitution was established, 
were morally responsible for the financial con- 
dition of the empire. He then dwelt on the 
draft estimates hitherto prepared by the Govern. 
ment which he said, although cleverly prepared 
to balance well, always differed from the final 
accounts, in most cases the latter much exceed- 
ing the former, and consequently he appre- 
hended that although the estimate for this year 
presents a satisiactory appearance, as for in- 
stance a surplus of several million yen, in the 
actual result the amount of the settled account 
may be found to exceed the estimates. He desir- 
ed therefore, to havea fuller explanation as to how 
the differences between the estimated amounts 
and settled amounts used to occur, as well as 


how the present estimates were prepared in that’ 


respect. (Here several members called out 
“Unnecessary, unnecessary.”) CountMatsukata 
again ascended the platform and said that Mr. 
Kawashima's question, having reference to the 
relation between the estimates and the settled 
accounts, must be put to the Bureau of Audit, 
which deals with such matters. He should not 
attempt to answer the question then and there. 
The President announced a recess, and the 
House rose at 2 p.m. At half-past 2 the House 
assembled again. ‘The Presidentannounced that 
the House would proceed to the first reading of 
of the Poor-laws Bill, according to Art 89 of 
the Rules of Procedure. Mr. Shirane Senichi, 
Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, addressed the 
House as Delegate of the Government. The 
duty of relieving the poor was, he explained, in 
the time of the Tokugawa administration, left 
in certain cases entirely to private individuals, 
but since the gth year of Meiji the Government 
had taken measures to assist the helpless poor. 
However, this was to a very limited extent, It 
did not suflice to relieve the numerous indigent 
folks almost driven to starvation, the only 
resource being the Famine Relief Funds. The 
speaker entered into an explanation of the 
different resources now existing for helping 
the poor, showing their inadequacy, and con- 
cluding by saying that though laws for aid- 
ing the poor might be productive of great 








evils, the principal object of the proposed! 


Jaw was to render help to those who were 
really needy, with due precautions against 
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the abuse of extegding aid to persons who did 
not honestly require it. Messrs. Shimizu Sanzo, 
Amano Saburo, and Watanabe Osamu suéces- 
sively asked for explanations with respect to 
different articles contained in the Bill. The 
President asked the Delegate whether he was 
ready to answer these questions, The Delegate 
said he should not answer the questions 
put article by article, but would make a fuil 
statement in Committee. Mr, Ishida Kanno- 
suke said it was the Delegate’s duty to answer 
the questions put with respect to different 
articles, The President remarked that, as this 
was the first reading, it was perhaps better uot 
to ask for detailed explanations. Upon this 
Mr. Kikuchi Kwaji rose and said that the official 
who was responsible for the explanation of a Bill 
ought to answer questions put by members. If 
the Delegate persisted in his refusal, it would 
be necessary to make a representation to the 
Government, as this would constitute a pre- 
cedent for future guidance. The Delegate 
said he would not hesitate to answer any 
important questions. But he desired the mem- 
bers as_a rule to accept his first explana- 
tions. He did not, however, mean to refuse 
to give any explanations sought. The Pre- 
sident put the question to the House whether 
the Delegate should be required to give the 
explanations, and the House voted that he ought 
toanswer. The Delegate then stated, in answer 
to the question whether this Bill would go hand- 
in-hand with the system of Shichosonseé (Local 
Government) that the duty of investigating the 
degree of poverty of the poor to be relieved 
would rest with the local authorities, but the 
manner of giving aid would be fixed by the 
Bill, Mr. Watanabe Osamu asked whether the 
Bill was destined to render immediate aid at 
present, or whether it was to go into operation 
with the new system of local government. The 
Delegate stated that it was intended for future 
operation, Several other questions put by 
Messrs. Hayakawa Rinsuke, Suyehiro Shige- 
yast, Okada Rioichiro, &c., as to the scope and 
extent of the influence of the law, were answered 
by the Delegate. After some discussion, a 
motion made by Mr. Kikuchi Kwanji that the 
Government should be asked for explanations 
refused by the Delegate was withdrawn. Pass- 
ing to the election of the special committee, Mr. 
Suyematsu Kencho moved that at the time of 
announcing the business of the House or in 
reporting the result of an election to the House, 
a rule be made to the effect that the presence of 
the prescribed number of members was un- 
necessary. Mr. Horiuchi Chuishi and Mr. 
Sato Riji moved that the election of the special 
committee be made in each section according 
to Art. 63 of the Rules. Mr, Nagata Sadaye- 
mon moved that the examination of the ballots 
for the special committee be conducted simul- 
taneously in three places in the House so as to 
save time. After some discussion, these mo- 
tions were put to the House but failed to obtain 
a majority. Accordingly, the balloting for the 
special committee was commenced and ended 
by half-past four. By that time, many of the 
members had left the House, and the President 
stated that as so many members were absent, 
he should seal the ballot box in the presence of 
those in the House, and keep it under his 
control till the next day when it should be 
opened. ‘This was putto the House and carried. 
The President then announced the business of 
the House for the next day, and also that he had 
received a communication from the Minister of 
Justice with reference to the application made by 
the House. The members presentalldesiring to 
hear the communication, it was read as follows : 

“To Mr, Nakajima Nobuyuki, President of the 

House of Representatives. 
_ Thave only authority, according to the Constitu- 
tion, to give force to the decrees of the Judicia 
T have no authority to stop a criminal prosecution 
alveady commenced. Whether with or without 
the consent of any other section of the body 
politic, [cannot interfere with any process arising 
out of the due exercise of the judicial 
Therefore Tam not in a position to concern 
[in any way about the resolution of the House. 
(Signed) Count Yamapa Aktyosut, 
Munister of State. 


Dated 6th December, 23rd year of Meiji. 
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House oF Puers.—Dec, 8. 

The business before the House of Peers on the 
8th December was, (1) motion by Mr. Watari 
Masamoto for the appointment of a Committee 
to amend the entire body of the Rules of the 
House of Peers; (2) motion by Mr. Ozaki Sa- 
buro for the appointment of four groups of 
special Committees. The House assembled at 
fifteen minutes past 10a.m, when Counts Oyama, 
Matsukata, and Awoki were present. The Pre- 
sident announced that amoug the members of 
the special Committee for examination of the 
Bill of Weights and Measures Viscount Yuri 
had been elected as President and General 
Ozawa as Vice-President. The question of 
whether the special Committee for the examina- 
tion of the Barristers’ Bill should be allowed to 
hold its meetings during the hours of the 
House’s session, was referred to the House 
and decided in the affirmative without a division. 
Mr. Watari Masamoto then proceeded to ex- 
plain his proposal. He stated that the Rules 
of the House had been drafted after the Rules 
of Upper Houses in European countries, and 
had been submitted for inspection by the Con- 
ference Committee of the different sections of 
the House. Ultimately the Committee sub- 
mitted the draft Rules to the House, and sug- 
gested that as the Rules were of urgent neces- 
sity their reading should be omitted, and a 
resolution should be passed on the whole 
body and not on the separate articles. The 
proposition had been carried by a majori 
Tt resulted that the Rules were not  per- 
fect; were unfit indeed to be permanently 
observed by the House. The speaker could 
cite many .points requiring to be changed, but 
would not go into them for fear of trespassing 
upon the time of the House. He desired to 
have a committee appointed for amending the 
entire body of the Rules of the House, care- 
fully and gradually employing their spare hours 
for the purpose ; and that three members from 
each section should be elected, so as to form a 
committee of 27. Marquis Hachisuka approved 
the motion in the main, but did not consider 
that the amendments to be made were of such 
great extent or that it would be necessary for 
the committee to be engaged in the work of 
revision during the whole period of this session. 
Admiral Yanagi said he agreed with the 
mover's idea of appointing a committee of 
revision, but considered that it was too early 
yet to cominence the work as there had scarcely 
yet been time to see how the rules worked. 
He desired to postpone the carrying out of the 
proposal for a month or so. Baron Watanabe 
Kiyoshi said he seconded the motion, and con- 
sidered it very necessary to have it put to the 
House. Otherwise the subject could not, ac- 
cording to the present rules, be brought forward 
again during this session. He agreed with 
Marquis Hachisuka in respect of the time to be 
allowed to the Committee, but thought the 
number suggested by the mover was too great, 
and should be made nine instead of twenty- 
seven. Mr. Watanabe Ki seconded the motion. 
Mr. Ozaki Saburo said he approved of the 
motion, but desired to make an addition to it 
to the effect that the appointed Committee 
should have power to hold conferences with 
the House of Representatives so as to obviate 
differences of opinions between the two Houses 
hereafter, whenever matters requiring confer- 
ences of the Houses should occur. He was 
also of opinion that the Committee should con- 
sist of nine members elected by the House. 
Mr. Yamaguchi said he supported the mo- 
tion and thought it should be put to the vote 
without further discussion, but he considered the 
appointment of the Committee at the present 
moment premature, and desired to postpone it 
until a future occasion, say a month or so hence. 
Barons Senke and Nishi-itsutsuji supported Mr. 
Yamaguchi. Viscount Torio also spoke at 
length, stating that there was not any urgent 
necessity for appointing the Committee. The 
House took a recess and resumed its proceedings 
atone o'clock. Baron Komatsu Yukimasa sup- 
ported the motion, but would have the number 
of the Committee limited to nine, and would 
leave the appointment to the President, accord- 
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ing to the Second Clause of Art. 36 of the 
House Rules. Mr. Shimanouchi ‘Takeshige 
also made a speech in support of the motion. 
Mr. Miura Yasushi dwelt at great length on 
the Fifty-sixth Article of the Rules, which had 
been already much discussed by the members. 
Viscount Tani Kanjo also supported the mo- 
tion, and Mr. Watari having further explained 
his proposal, the President announced that a vote 
would be taken, The President then called 
upon those who agreed with Admiral Yanagi in 
thinking that the appointment of the committee 
was premature, to stand up, and the result was 
aminority. Inthe next place, Mr. Watari’s mo- 
tion to appoint a committee was put and cariied 
by a majority. As to the number of members 
of committee, the President put aside the motion 
to elect three members out of each Section of 
the House as being against the Rules, and asked 
those who agreed with Mr. Ozaki in fixing the 
number at nine to stand up. This was carried 
by a majority, Some discussion then followed 
as to the method of electing the committee, and 
it was finally resolved to leave the appointment 
to the nomination of the president. Proceeding 
to the next business before the House, Mr. 
Ozaki Saburo read the following motion :— 








“ At the beginning of every session a permanent 
Committee, consisting of the following four sections, 
shall be appointed for the purposes mentioned 

Committee for Home affairs, consisting of nine 
members, who should examine Bills relating to 
Home Affairs, Communications, Education and 
so forth, 

Committee for Finance consisting of nin 
bers, who should examine Bills relating to fir 
affairs, commercial avd industeial affairs, &e. 

Committee for Judicial affairs, consisting of nine 
members, who sould examine Bills relating to 
Judicial ‘affairs, civil laws, criminal laws, legal 
proceedings, commercial laws. & 

Committee for Mili a 



























to the Army, the Navy, and Foreign Affairs. 

He spoke at length in explanation of the ob- 
ject of his motion, saying it was much better to 
havea standing Committee established so as to 
be ready for discussing the Bills produced be- 
fore the House than to appoint Special Com- 
mittees after receiving the Bills. | Marquis Ha- 
chisuka, Viscount Sakai, Viscount Tani, and 
several others opposed the motion. After Mr. 
Ozaki had spoken again, the motion was put to 
the House and lost. At thirty-five minutes 
past three, the House adjourned, and after a 
few moments reassembled, when the President 
announced that he nominated the following 
members as a Committee to 24nd the Rules :-— 
Mr. Watarai Masamoto, Mr. Murata Tamotsu, 
Mr. Ozaki Saburo, Mr. Miura Yasushi, Mr. Ito 
Miyoji, Mr. Kaneko Kentaro, Mr. Hamao Shin, 
Marquis Nabeshima, Mr. Takiguchi. The pro- 
ceedings for the day then ended, The House 
of Peers will not meet again until notice is 
given by the President. 





House or Reoresenratives,—Dic. 8. 

The business before the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 8th of December was :—(1.) To 
open the ballot-box for the election of a Special 
Committee in connection with the Mori Toki- 
nosuke affair: (2.) To elect a special committee 
to inquire into the objections raised by Messrs. 
Arai Shogo, Yamada -Toji, and Arai Go as to 
the qualification of Mr. Akamatsu Shinyemon, 
member of the House for the 4th section of 
Ibaraki Prefecture : (3.) A motion by Mr. Ozaki 
Yukio that ‘the Government Delegates shall be 
responsible for their speeches and shall be in- 
vested with absolute authority to represent the 
opinions of the Cabinet or of the Ministers of 
State in whose stead they attend.” The House 
assembled at fifieen minutes past 1 o’clock p.m. 
The President stated that the Committee on 
the Estimates had requested to be allowed to 
continue their investigations even during the 
hours of sitting of the House, otherwise it would 
be impossible for them to finish their task with- 
in the fifteen days allotted. He asked the 
House whether the request should be granted. 
Mr. Yasuda Yuitsn made an objection, but 
the President, ruling that the sense of the House 
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should be taken without debating, asked those 





who were in favour of the motion to stand up, 


It was carried by a majority and the Commitee 
on the Estimates withdrew. Proceeding to the 
question of opening the ballot-box for the elec- 
tion of special committees, Mr. Yokohori pro- 
posed that to save time spent in examining the 
ballots, the examination should be conducted in 
two or three divisions simultaneously and such 
divisions should be left to the Presidentto make. 
Mr. Horikoshi and Mr. Sasaki seconding this, 
it became a motion, and Messrs. Shimada (Ta- 
kayuki) and Orita opposed it. Meanwhile, 
cries of ‘‘ Divide” being uttered in different 
places, the President put the proposition to the 
House, but only a minority rose, The box was 
thereupon opened and 271 ballots were found. 
The Vice-President, Mr. Tsuda, taking the 
chair, announced the following result :— 
























Mr. Suehiro Shigeyasu 
Mr. Koretsune Makaj 
Mr. ‘Tachiiri Kiieh 

Mr. Imai Tsoichivo 
Mr. Yasuda Kun 

Mr. Tamura Korem: 





Mr. Kitagawa Kiichi 

Me, Amahaiu Fumiye 5 

Mr. Inouye Kakugoro 73 
The House took a recess at 4.50 p.m. and 
assembled again at 5.30 p.m. ‘The President 
stated that an alteration was required in the 
prescribed business of the House for the day, 
on account of an application of leave of absence 
by Mr. Matsuyama Moriyoshi, and there being 
no objection raised, it was passed without a 
discussion. Passing to the second business of 
the day, Mr. Higashi Heita proposed that the 
matter of examining into the qualifications of 
Mr. Nagata shonld be entrusted to the special 
Committee previously elected for a similar pur- 
pose. After some discussion, this was made a 
motion, being seconded by Mr. Tominaga 
Hayata, but Mr. Misaki Kamenosuke opposed 
it on the ground that entrusting this to a 
Committee previously elected would amount to 
converting the latter into a standing Committee. 
But as his proposition, previously made, for 
appointing a standing Committee to investigate 
qualifications was not disapproved of by the 
House, there was no reason for allowing the 
proposition, however, convenient it might be.— 
(Cries of “Divide.”) The President put the 
motion to the House, but it was not carried. 
Mr. Matsumoto Tei proposed that the elec- 
tion of the special committees should be left to 
the different sections of the House, according 
to the second clause of Art. 63 of the Rules of 
Procedure, as the results of the previous two 
elections had not been entirely satisfactory, the 
dignity of the House thereby suffering and 
valuable time being lost. Seconded by Mr. 
Tachiishi Kwan, this resolution was put and 
carried by a large majority. Thereupon, after 
the business of the House for the next day had 
been announced, the House rose at fifty minutes 
past five. The result of the election of the Quali- 
fications Committee by the different sections 
was as follow: 

Ist. Section. —Mr. 




















and Section.—M:, Oya 

3rd ay 

4th Section. —Mr. 

5th Section.—Mr. 

6th Section, —Mr 

7th Section —Mr. Va 

8th Section.—Mr. Motoda I 
gth Section.-Mr. Yoda Sa 





Dec. 9 

The House met atr.15 p.m. The President, 
having announced the names of the members 
elected to form the Qualifications Commitee, 
declared the debate open for Mr. Ozaki Yukio’s 
motion, namely, that the Government's Dele- 
gates shall be regarded as representing the 
whole Government, and that their qualifications 
must be fixed. He explained that ‘if the Dele- 
gates were to be considered as representing only 
one Department or one Bureau, various ano- 
malies would be present when the joint 1e- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet came to be inevitable. 
Further, the Delegates must be members of the 
Government (sei/u-kan). At present, the dis- 
tinction between members of the Government 
and executive officials (jimu-kan) is not clearly 
established in Japan, so that this point could 
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scarcely be insisted on, butif the House decided 
that the Delegates should represent the whole 
Government, it was plain that they must not be 
officials of low rank. That would be derogatory 
to the House. Consequently, the best plan 
seemed to be a ruling that the Delegates must 
be least of the rank of Vice-Ministers of 
Stale, and that, according to circumstances, a 
Minister of State himself must attend as the 
Government's representative. Mr. Ama No- 
saburo said that, that so far as concerned the 
question of the Government's Delegates repre- 
presenting the whole Government, there could 
be no doubt that they did already possess that 
qualification, and that no occasion existed for 
the House to formulate any decision on the sub- 
ject. Mr, Takagi Masatoshi supported the re- 
solution. He thought that a clear understand- 
ing should exist as to the fact that the delegates 
represented the whole Cabinet. Thus, if in 
respect to the Budget, for example, any mis- 
take were made, the Government, and not the 
Department of Finance alone, would be respon- 
sible. Mr. Suyematsu Saburo opposed the mo- 
tion altogether. He saw no reason for asking 
the House to decide such a question. They 
might speak of having Government Delegates 
of the rank of Vice-Ministers at least, but the 
truth was that whatever the rank of an official, 
for the purposes of the House he was simply 
the Government's Delegate, neither more nor 
less. He represented the whole Government. 
The House regarded him already in that light, 
and was not called upon to formulate any 
decision on the subject. Mr. Noguchi Kei 
said he should vote for the proposition. Mr. 
Kokure Budayu approved of the spirit of 
the proposition, and thought that some ge- 
neral definition of the limits of the Dele- 
gates’ power should be given, He thought, 
however, that the proposition was too detailed, 
and the House must of necessity regard Go- 
vernment Delegates as representatives of the 
whole Government. Mr. Yasuda Yuitsu also 
agreed with the motion from a general point of 
view, but objected to its form. The Delegates 
must of course be individually and collectively 
responsible, and must be regarded as appearing 
on behalf of the whole Cabinet. It was clear 
from the provisions of the Laws of the Houses 
that a Delegate came before them as the whole 
Government's representative. He regarded this 
proposition as the first step towards establishing 
the principle of the Cabinet's joint responsibi- 
lity. Mr. Orita Kenshi agreed with the motive 
of the motion, but did not see any occasion for 
the House to give a decision, The Delegates 
of the Government did not come before the 
House as exponents of the Government's gene- 
ral purpose or policy, but only in connection 
with some special measure. In regard to 
that measure they were of course responsible, 
and equally of course their responsibility ex- 
tended to the Government. The House was 
not called on to consider the question. Mr. 
Ishida Kannosuke said that in the Local As- 
semblies numerous instances existed of a Pre- 
fect being held responsible for the mistakes of 
his representative. If mistakes were made by a 
Government Delegate in this House, how would 
the House proceed? The other day Vice-Mini- 
ster Shirane attended and gave explanations of 
a Bill in the capacity of Delegate, but said that 
his explanation was only of a general nature, and 
that, in regard to details, the Government had 
ideas of its own. In view of such an unsati 
factory statement, he thought that the fact of 
responsibility should be clearly defined. Mr. 
Watanabe Osamu agreed with the principle of 
the proposition, but objected to its being 
bronght before the House as a motion, He 
thought that such a course was injurious to the 
dignity of the House, for in the Constitution it- 
self mention was made of Ministers of State and 
Government Delegates, both being regarded as 
of the same rank. The was no reason, then, 
to establish this fact by the process of a motion. 
It would be like voting that white is white. 
Examples had been cited from Local Assemblies, 
hut Local Assemblies had their own methods. 
This was the Imperial Diet. It had nothing to 
do with Local Assemblies. Somebody had 
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spoken also of collective responsibility. That 
was not a practical but a political consideration, 
To make such a point betrayed ignorance of the 
difference between individual responsibility and 
collective responsibility. Mr. Nakashima Jun 
supported the motion. He thought that the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers of State towards the 
Emperor and their responsibility towards the 
Diet should be settled. Mr. Kobayashi Jinno- 
suke said that the responsibility of the present 
Cabinet was not collective. In ordinary Jan- 
guage it might be called unlimited. There was 
no occasion for the House to vote. The 
President put itto the House whether the motion 
should be proceeded with, and a majority voted 
in the negative. The President then announced 
that the House would proceed to the next busi- 
ness, Mr. Shimada Saburo’s motion. Mr. Shima- 
da explained that the objects of his motion were 
toascertain the views of the House with regard 
to the answer received from the Minister of 
State for Justice, and to adopt measures for 
guarding the reputation and interests of the 
House hereafter. In reply to an application 
sent by the House's Committee, the Minister of 
State for Justice had declared that he had no 
authority to interfere with a matter lying within 
the sphere of the Judiciary’s power—namely, a 
matter which had already been decided by a 
Court of Law—and that, consequently, the re- 
solution of the House did not concern him. 
What did the House propose to do about this? 
There were disputes about the meaning of the 
word arrest as interpreted according to the let- 
ter and according to the spirit of the Constita- 
tion, but the House had come to a decision, 
and it behoved them now to determine what 
value attached to their decision. He thought 
that a Special Committee should be appointed 
to formulate some decision, which decision 
ought to be submitted for the consideration of 
the House, in order to serve for future guid- 
ance. It must be determined whether the 
term “arrest” used in the Constitution was 
to be interpreted by the actual language em- 
ployed or by the spirit of the charter. 
He believed that it should be interpreted ac- 
cording to the spirit, and that arrest should be 
taken to mean not only the act of seizure but 
also detention. This, however, was only his 
individual opinion. If a Committee were ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter thoroughly, a 
clear argument would doubtless be prepared, 
and full subsequent discussion by the House 
would lead to a final conclusion, Mr. Yenki 
Shoji enquired what was the object’of the de- 
cision of a Committee, and Mr. Shimada an- 
swered that it was one plan of procedure unless 
the House had a better to propose. Mr. Kusu- 
moto Masataka said that the House had already 
pronounced its decision in favour of interpreting 
the 53rd Article of the Constitution according 
to its spirit. But the Minister of State for Jus- 
tice had refused to assent. The House had 
considered three or four motions with regard to 
the interpretation of the 53rd Article, and al- 
though there had been differences of opinion, a 
decision had been come to. That decision 
must be respected. Under these circum- 
stances the appointment of a Committee as 
now proposed seemed an extravagant idea, 
and could serve no good purpose. How- 
ever often the question might be put to the 
House, the decision would be the same, and 
there was no occasion for further inguiry. A 
decision once come to by the majority of the 
House must be respected by the whole House, 
and the only course now remaining was to ap- 
peal to the Throne. He thought that the Em- 
peror must be asked to decide whether the in- 
terpretation of the Minister of State for Justice 
or that of the House was correct. Mr. Takata 
Sanaye was in favour of the motion. Ina mat- 
ter of such gravity he thought that the fullest 
investigation should be made,and that the sense 
of the whole House should be calmly taken. 
Nothing would be lost by delay. Mr. Nishino 
Denzo agreed with Mr. Kusumoto. A decision 
once arrived at must not be altered. They 
must abide by it to the end, and approach th 
Throne through their President. Mr, Fujita 
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fore the House ; first, whether an appeal should 
be made to the Throne; secondly, whether 
grave deliberation should be held before making 
such an appeal. He was strongly of opinion 
that grave deliberation should be held. Mr 
Misaki Kamenosuke said that, with regard to 
the reply sent by the Minister of Justice, 
he wished to know what objection the Minister 
had made. He was unable to see that the 
Minister had expressed any opinion opposed to 
the resolution of the House. He had merely 
replied that he could not take action with r 
spect to it. There was therefore no question of 
the interpretation of the Constitution, nor did 
he see that they needed to re-open a debate 
which had already been held. He moved asan 
amendment that the House should proceed to 
appoint the Qualifications Committee. Mr. Seki 
Naohiko said that he had not agreed with the 
decision come to by the House on this subject, 
but that a decision having been arrived at, they 
had only to abide by it. But to appeal to the 
Throne on the strength of that decision seemed 
to him arather precipitate proceeding, and one 
which might expose the Diet to criticism. He 
was therefore in favour of the proposal fora 
Committee. When the views of the House had 
been fully determined, further steps could be 
taken. He begged the members to observe that 
an appeal to the Throne at the very outset of 
the Diet’s career, was a proceeding 10 be 
gravely considered. He thought the House 
itself should settle this business. Mr. Qo- 
ka Ikuzo dissented from the views of the 
mover of the resolution. The latter did not 
seem to know his own mind. He had said 
“unless there is some better plan.” Such 
vagueness was perplexing. There were two 
courses to be chosen between. An immediate 
appeal to the Throne seemed very precipilate. 
The other day when a question of election was 
before the House it was first decided that the 
election should be made by the whole House, 
and the next day it was decided that it should 
be by Sections. He recommended that the 
House should be thoroughly assured of its own 
intentions, and that the greatest deliberation 
should be observed in this matter. Mr. Miyagi 
Kozo asked in what law or in what Constitution 
the idea of lightly appealing to the Throne was 
to be found. If the precedent of appealing to 
the Throne about such a question as this were 
to be established, the House would incur the re- 
proach of usurping the power of the Judiciary 
and detracting from its own dignity, He 
thought the project of appealing to the Throne 
should be maturely considered. Mr. Ai- 
kawa Kintaro said that if it came to a ques- 
tion between the decision of the House and 
the provisions of the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution was undoubtedly the more weighty. 
This decision of theirs was opposed to the Con- 
stitution and had better not be acted upon. Mr. 
Motoda Hajime said that he had been disposed 
at first to endorse Mr. Kusumoto’s proposal of 
an appeal to the Throne, but that on reflection 
he remembered that this is the House's first 
session. To carry such a question at once to 
the Emperor would show a want of moderation. 
He thought the interests of the country would 
be better served by giving effect to their deci- 
sion at some future date. Therefore he approved 
of Mr. Shimada’s suggestion. Mr. Itakura 
Naka opposed the motion, and agreed with Mr. 
Misaki. He found the idea of a committee 
very strange. Such a course would detract from 
the importance of the House’s decision. A 
decision of the House included the idea that 
steps should be taken to give it effect. To ap- 
point a Committee for the purpose of investiga- 
ting the matter again would be to disturb the 
decision of the House. Therefore he should 
vote for appealing tothe Emperor. It was 
absured to talk of renewed investigation for 
the purpose of appeal to the Throne. All 
that need be done was to lay the decision of 
the House before the Emperor and ask for his 
approval. Mr. Arai Shozo could not clearly 
understand the purpose of a Committee. He 
wished to put three questions to the mover of the 
proposition. Was the Committee intended to 
make a reply to the document received from the 
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Minister of State for Justice? Or was the Com- 
mittee to carry the thing through to the end? 
Or was it to give a decision as to the question of 
appealing tothe Throne. Mr. Shimada answered 
thatthe intention of the Committee was to assist 
the House in adopting a wise policy and taking 
prudent steps with regard to this subject. A 
member here moved the closure of the debate, 
and the House supported him. The President 
announced that he should proceed to put the 
amendments first. Mr. Misaki’s amendment 
would therefore be put to the vote at once 
and after it the original proposition. Mr. 
Ooka opposed this, and asked what should 
then become of Mr. Aikawa's amendment. 
Three or four members also stood up and 
put questions to the President. The Pre- 
Sident announced that, in accordance with 
the 126th Rule, he proceeded to put Mr. Mi- 
saki’s amendment. On the supporters of the 
amendment being asked to stand, the House 
appeared to be equally divided and voting by black 
and white balls was resorted to. Out of 240 mem- 
bers present, 124 voted for Mr. Misaki’s amend- 
mentand 116 for Mr. Shimada’s proposition. Mr. 
Suzuki Shoji wished to say a word about the 
Orders of the Day in connection with Mr. Shi- 
mada’s motion, but the President ruled him out 
of order as the decision of the House had been 
taken, Mr. Kanmura proposed that the Quali- 
fications Commiitee should be nominated by the 
President. Mr. [takura Naka was in favour of 
election by Sections. The question being put to 
the House, the majority voted in favour of 
election by Sections. Mr. Suzuki Shoji asked 
permission to address the House, but as this 
would have been contrary to the Orders of the 
Day, the President declined to allowhim. The 
Sections then proceeded to elect a Committe, 
and the President having announced the busi- 
ness for the next day, the House rose at 5.25 p.m. 
Dec. 10, 

Business before the House :—(1) First reading 
of a Bill relating to additional Special Ports of 
Export. (2) Election of a committee to be 
entrusted with the examination of the above 
mentioned Bill. The House assembled at 
twenty-five minutes past one o'clock. The Pre- 
sident announced the names of the special Com- 
mittee ‘elected in the different Sections of the 
House on the 9th instant, as follow :—Messrs. 
Sugita Sadaichi, Matsuda Masahisa, Shida 
Okuzo, Suyematsu Saburo, Gamo Sen, Kono 
Hironaka, ‘Sakurai Tokutaro, Suyehiro Shige- 
yasu, Ooka Ikuzo. It was also announced by 
the President that a notice had been received 
from the Government informing the House that 
Mr. Saito Shiuichiro, Chief of the Bureaux of 
Agriculture and Public Works in the Noshomu- 
sho, had been appointed Delegate for the 
Weights and Measures Bill; and that Mr. 
Chiba Teitaro, one of the members for Chiba 
Prefecture, who appeared to take his seat, 
had been admitted as properly qualified. A 
motion for amending the Copyright Regulations 
(Hanken Forei), by Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, 
and a motion for abolishing the Peace Preserv- 
ation Regulations, by Mr. Kato Heishiro, had 
been handed in on the 8th and gth instant 
respectively. Mr. Ooka Ikuzo stated that he 
felt much honoured by being elected from the 
gth section, in spite of his being in the 6th, but 
as he was opposed to the appointment of the 
Committee and therefore could be of little assist- 
ance to it, he desired to decline the appointment. 
He was requested by the President to submit his 
resignation in writing. Proceeding to the busi- 
ness of the day, a secretary read the Bill relating 
to additional Ports of Export. Mr. Wata- 
nabe Kunitake, Vice-Minister of Finance, as 
Government Delegate, made the following ex- 
planatory remarks :—The staple to be exported 
from the part of Kushiro is, as mentioned in the 
explanatory document, sulphur. According to 
last year's statistics, the amount of sulphur ex- 
ported from Hakodate was 24,227,080 in 
(catties), valued at 220,045 yen. It was ship- 
ped for San Francisco, New York, Canada, and 
various places in South America. The direct 
export of sulphur from the port of Kushiro, in- 
stead of shipping it from Hakodate, which is 
some two hundred 17 (500 miles) away from the 
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places of production, would save a sum of 
52,000 yen in the cost of transportation, ware- 
housing, &c., and would greatly encourage 
production on account of the Kushiro port be- 
ing so close to the localities of Nemuro and 
Kushiro, which are the principal sources of sul- 
phur in Hokkaido, and the output of which 
already shows a tendency to gradual increase. 
Mr. Amano Saburo said that according to the 
explanatory document, it appeared to be in con- 
templation to admit foreign ships to Kushiro for 
purposes of exportation. He asked whether the 
foreign ships mentioned were intended to in- 
clude war ships, and whether the opening of 
this port had anything to do with Russian and 
Japanese relations. Mr. Watanabe answered 
that Japanese subjects only were to be allowed 
to export from Kushiro, sending the exports in 
foreign bottoms chartered by Japanese. War 
ships were of course not included, nor had the 
project any connection with Russian affairs. Mr. 
Sasaki Shozo asked whether the opening of the 
port for export would not produce an injurious 
effect on the general commerce of the country, 
and was answered in the negative. Mr. Suyehiro 
Shigeyasu thought that occasion seemed likely 
to arise for opening some more special export 
ports, in addition to the nine ports at present 
open. He asked whether the Government 
thought it sufficient to open Kushiro, or whe- 
ther preparations were in progress to open 
more harbours. Mr. Watanabe answered that 
the Government considered it quite enough at 
present to open this one port. Mr. Yokobori 
Sanshi asked whether the quantity and value of 
sulphur mentioned in the explanatory docu- 
mentreferred to the export from Hakodate alone, 
and if so, whatamount: was expected to be ex- 
ported from Kushiro. Mr. Watanabe answered 
that the amount mentioned in the document 
represented the whole export from Hakodate. 
The sulphur, however, came almost entirely from 
the localities of Nemuro and Kushiro, and by 
making Kushiro a place of shipment, it was ex- 
pected that the export would be increased pro- 
bably 130,000 Aim per annum. The Delegate 
added that the sum of 52,000 yen mentioned in 
the explanatory document had been calculated 
by taking this increased export into considera- 
tion. Mr. Ota Minoru enquired what expenses 
would be incurred for custom inspection, &c., 
in opening the new port. Mr. Watanabe said 
that the expenses for the Customs office to be 
established there were estimated at 597.02 yen. 
Mr. hiwo Denzo asked whether Kushiro was 
a dangerous harbour, as he had been told ; also 
whether no exportation took place from the 
port of Otaru, and whether coal was not expect- 
ed to form a part of the exports. Mr. Watanabe 
said he did not himself know whether or no 
Kushiro was a dangerous harbour, but the 
Local Government of Hokkaido reported it to 
be safe and tranquil, and a good anchorage for 
merchant ships whether of Japanese or foreign 
build. Some exportation, he said, might have 
been made from Otaru, but at any rate for 
exports to America the shortest way was 
from Kushiro, As to the nature of the exports, 
the Government had sulphur chiefly in view, in 
opening the port, though rice, wheat, coal, and 
so forth might also come to be ultimately ship- 
ped thence. Mr. Jiumonji Shinsuke asked 
whether there was any expectation of the Japa- 
nese making direct exports if this port was 
opened and, was curtly answered “There is,” a 
reply which provoked some laughter in the 
House. The President announced that the ex- 
planations required having been given, the 
Committe for examining the Bill would now be 
appointed. Some discussion here arose, but 
Mr. Tominaga Hayata’s motion for electing the 
committee from and in the Sections was carried 
by a majority. The House rose at 1.50 p.m. 
and re-assembled at 3 p.m. The President re- 
ported the result of the election of the Com- 
mittee as follows :— 
1st Section.—Mr, 
and Section.—Mr. 
3rd Section.—Mr. Higashiwo Heitaro. 
4th Section.—Mr. Usami Harusaburo, 
sth Section,—Mr. Hayakawa Riusuke, 
6th Section.—Mr. Sasaki Shozo, 
7th Section.—Mr. Kawagoye Susumu, 
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8th Section,—Mr, Kato Rokuzo, 
gth Section.—Mr. Suzuki Shigeto. 
The President stated that Mr. Ooka Ikuzo, 
who had been chosen a member of the Com- 
mittee to investigate matters connected with 
the answer received from the Minister of Jus- 
tice, had tendered his resignation, whereupon 
Mr. Takatsu Nakajiro asked for the reason of 
such resignation. Mr. Ooka Ikuzo ascended the 
rostrum, and stated as his reason for resigning 
that he did not agree with the resolution of the 
House based on its construction of Art. 53 of 
the Constitution, and consequently he could not 
conscientiously work with a Committee ap- 
pointed to give effect tothe resolution. Besides, 
the question concerned the dignity of the House, 
and it was very important that it should be pro- 
perly dealt with, but he was unable, under the 
circumstances, to act with vigour, and he con- 
sidered that the maker of the motion and his 
supporters were the proper persons to under- 
take the task, Mr, Hashimoto Kintaro objected 
to this on the ground that Mr. Oaka’s reason 
was not satisfactory, inasmuch as it involved 
disregard of the principle that he belonged to a 
collective body, and should be bound by the de- 
cision of its majority without regard to his own 
opinion. Moreover, to admit such a ground of 
resignation would be to establish a dangerous 
precedent. Members would thenceforth be able 
to decline serving as committee-men on the plea 
that they individually differed from the purpose of 
the committee’s appointment. The President 
called upon those who were prepared to accept 
Mr. Ooka’s resignation to stand up, but only a _ 
ininority rose. Then calling upon those oppos- 
ed to acceptance, the President announced that 
by the view of the majority Mr. Ooka’s applica- 
tion to resign his appointment had been refused. 
‘The House rose at 3.25 p.m. after the business 
for the nextday had been announced by the 
President. 
Dae. an, 

‘The House assembled at eighteen minutes 
past one o'clock. ‘The resident announced 
that Mr. Arai Shozo and thirty-nine other mem- 
bers, according to the 46th Article of the Rules 
of the House, had presented a written series of 
interrogations addressed to Count Yamagata, 
Minister President of State, with regard to the 
policy contemplated by the Government’ in the 
following matters, namely, Education, Industries, 
the Army and Navy, and the Revision of Trea- 
ties; that Mr. Inouye Kokaku had handed in 
an application for leave of absence until the 
2oth inst., on the ground of illness; and that 
Mr. Nagai Matsuyemon had given notice of a 
motion for the postponement of the time 
of putting into force the Commercial Code, 
and Mr, Yamada Tojia_ motion for rescind- 
ing some parts of the Rules of the House. 
Mr. Suyehiro Shigeyasu desired that the Com- 
mittee for the Poor Laws Bill should be allowed 
to leave the Chamber and hold its meeting at 
once, and this being put to the House was 
carried by a majority. Proceeding to the busi- 
ness of the day, the motion by Mr. Aoki Tadasu 
was read, proposing the appointment of a spe- 
cial commitlee to draw up regulations for con- 
ducting business between the two Houses of the 
Diet. Mr. Aoki explained the object of his 
motion. He expressed the belief that there 
would be no discussion as to the appointment 
of such a committee. He wished to explain 
that it was essential to have the committee ap- 
pointed at once. The motion directly concern- 
ed both the 61st Article of the Law of the Houses 
and the 223rd Article of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives. The Law of the Houses 
provided for the relations between the Houses, 
but treated the subject in a general and in- 
sufficient manner, and the same might be said 
of the Article in the Rules of the House. There- 
fore it seemed very necessary to have regulations 
made by a special committee for the conduct of 
conferences between the two Houses, Some 
might imagine that there was no occasion for 
haste in this matter, and that when any business 


requiring aconference presented itself, regu- 


lations could easily be compiled. He con- 
sidered such an opinion erroneous, because 





conferences were to be held when differences 
of opinion occurred between the two Houses, 
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and Committees appointed to conduct such 
conferences could not properly be entrusted 
with the drafting of regulations to regulate 
them. Besides, even if the task of making 
rules of procedure were left to the Committees, 
the rules must be endorsed by the House be- 
fore going into operation, Needless delay in 
holding a conference might thus be entai 
ed. Mr. Konishi Jinnosuke opposed the mo- 
tion on the ground that it was premature 
to take such a step before any occasion arose. 
Moreover, the House of Peers might think the 
proceeding unnecessary, and in that event the 
Committee appointed by the Lower House would 
not be able to discharge the duty entrusted to 
it. Some other members were about to speak, 
but at the suggestion of Mr. Uyeki Yemori, the 
motion was put to the House and carried by a 
majority. Mr. Amano Saburo said that as 
special Committees would have to be often ap- 
pointed, some means of saving the valuable 
time spent in electing them should be devised. 
He proposed that in electing special com- 
mittees the balloting should take place in 
each Section of the House, and the votes re- 
ported to the President, who should add the 
numbers and announce the result. Some mem- 
bers objected to the motion being framed so 
as to apply to future elections, and it was accord- 
ingly amended so as to have reference to that 
occasion only. The election thus conducted, re- 
sulted as follows:—Messrs. Aoki Tadasu, 
Shimada Takayuki, Takagi Masatoshi, Kono 
Hironaka, Suyehiro Shigeyasu, Okada Rioichiro, 
Matano Kagetaka, Matsuda Masahisa, and 
* Sasada Tsutomu. Subsequently, an application 
for leave of absence by Mr. Inouye was granted. 
The President announced the business for the 
next day, and the House rose at 4.12 p.m. 











JAPANESE DRESS. 
Or the national costume of Japan, the Vippon 
writes :—We have often discussed this subject 
and now record the following remark made by 
a well known gentleman in Meguro, not as a new 
opinion, but because it contains some interest- 
ing points:—“The first consideration to be 
observed in deciding upon a national costume 
is that it should be made of native materials, 
and in the second place it should be of a style 
that may be generally adopted. Unless made 
of materials produced in the country it would 
be expensive, and unless of a style that might 
be universally followed, it could not be made 
uniform. At present, the foreign style of dress 
is so much in fashion in this country that 
wearing apparel has lost all uniformity. Foreign 
costume requires the use almost entirely of ma- 
terials that must be imported, which is opposed 
to the first essential; and it cannot be universally 
adopted, which is contradictory of the second 
principle. Ladies’ clothing, especially if made 
in foreign style, is very costly, and a lady may 
spend several thousands on her dress and yet 
find herself attired no better than her foreign 
sister of the middle class, and not nearly as 
well as a lady of the upper classes, so that her 
dignity will necessarily suffer in spite of the 
heavy cost. This is felt by all who have been 
abroad. Besides, the system of costume should 
be in harmony with the conditions of our homes. 
Our houses are mostly Japanese, and even in 
foreign built houses, we very often have the 

“internal arrangements in Japanese fashion. It 
certainly cannot be convenient to wear a long 
skirt in our matted rooms, dragging over in its 
slovenly course everything with which it comes in 
contact, or to squat on the floor in trousers which 
must inevitably become baggy at the knees. 





THE “ON-GAKU ZASSHI.” 
We welcome the appearance of the On-gaku 
Zasshi (Musical Magazine), because we be- 
lieve it supplies a want felt by the constantly 
widening circle of persons interested in the 
study of Western music. The new journal is 
a monthly publication, and its first issue having 
appeared in September, we have already three 
numbers before us. The editor is Mr. Shikama 
Totsuji, an enthusiastic student of Occidental 
music, and the author of a useful pamphlet call- 
ed “ Guide to the study of the Organ.” Besides 
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leaching music at several public and priyate 
seminaries, he is giving lessons at his house to 
a number of common school teachers and some 
other devotees. In the opening number, Mr. 
Shikama describes the growing prosperity of the 
study of Western music. In this field, as in 
almost every other, the Government led the 
way by the establishment, in 1879, of a musi- 
cal school under the name of On-gaku Zori- 
shirabe-gakari, which developed into the pre- 
sent Academy of Music. ‘There are now a 
number of private schools in Tokyo specially 
devoted to giving lessons in music and singing; 
for example, the Tokyo Shoka Kat, the Shoka 
Senmon Gakko, the Kyorttsu Shoka Gakko, and 
so forth. Music is also taught in most of the 
educational institutions, from Colleges down to 
primary schools, while the Christian churches 
also give practical lessons in music every week 
to thousands of believers. While the study of 
Western music is making such auspicious pro- 
gress, the editor of the new journal thinks it of 
vital importance to guard against abuses and 
evil tendencies which inevitably attend the cul- 
tivation of the musical art. He takes upon 
himself the grave responsibility of leading in 
the right direction the study of Western music 
in Japan—what particular abuses and evil ten- 
dencies he proposes to correct, he leaves us to 
guess. As usual, the “ declaration of object” 
is rather grandioze in style and vague in terms, 
but we none the less wish the new magazine 
every success, as it is the first of the kind that 
has ever been started in this country, 


COUNT YAMAGATA’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

On Saturday, the 6th instant, the Minister 
President of State, in accordance with an an- 
nouncement made to the Lower House by its 
President, attended in the House of Represen- 
latives, and after having duly sought permission 
of the President, ascended the rostrum and 
delivered the following address :— 

GentLemen :—It is a matter of boundless con- 
gratulation for the sake of the country, as it is also 
a great honour and happiness to me, that we are 
able to-day to meet together in this hall, in virtue 
of the great and immutable charter established by 
the benevolent intentions of His Majesty the Em- 
peror, The present is a fitting occasion for me to 
make a brief allusion to the course of policy fol- 
lowed by the Government in the domestic as well 
as the foreign affairs of the State. The policy 
followed by the Government having been already 
pointed out in the speech from the Throne at the 
time of the opening of the Diet, it may seem un- 
necessary for me to offer any further explanations on 
the same subject. But there are, Gentlemen, some 
points concerning which [ wish to say a few words 
for the purpose of eliciting your candid opinion. 
During the three centuries that followed the adop- 
tion of a policy of seclusion by the Shogunate 
Government, profound tranquillity was preserved 
throughout the whole country. It is, however, to 
be regretted that the Government of that time is 
open to the charge of having run counter to the 
general tendency of events in the world, and of 
having thereby retarded the progress of the coun 
try during those centuries. At the time of the 
Restoration, when, considering the altered aspect 
of things in the world, we changed the course of 
the national policy, we made it our primary object 
to redeem, in as short a period of time as possible, 
this debt of three hundred years’ standing. The 
grave responsibility of which we, in common with 
you, Gentlemen, still feel the weight, has not yet 
been half discharged. It has, however, been 
fortunate that the course and outlines of the policy 
to be pursued having been moulded by the pro- 
found wisdom of His Majesty the Emperor, on 
the one hand, and by the advice and measures of 
our distinguished predecessors, on the other, we 
have been enabled to attain the present stage by a 
gradual and orderly progress. There may be 
more or less difference of opinion among you, 
Gentlemen, as tothe relative urgency of particular 
measures, and as to the mode of carrying them 
out, but I do not hesitate to say that, so far as 
concerns the general course of things, we are borne 
onward by one and the same tide, and that, being 
equally confined within the limits of its current, we 
can never stray out of the general channel followed 
by it. With regard to the Budget, let me mention 
that we have the responsibility of maintaining the 
constitution, the Laws, and the Imperial Ordin- 
nces. The Budget for the 24th year having now 
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been introduced by the Government, I rely upon 
your thorough and candid consideration andadvice. 
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The greater portion of the Budget is taken up with 
expeiises connected with the Army and the Nay 
Lwish here to draw your attention to the op 
held by the Government on this subject. 
administrative and judicial institutions have 
to be completed and put in an active conditio 
while the resources of the country have to be 
nourished by encouraging and promoting agri- 
cultural, industiial, and commercial undectskiv 
While thus internal administration cannot 
neglected even for a day, it is, Gentlemen, our 
common object to maintain the independence and 
to extend the prestige of the country, The attain- 
ment of this object should not only never be lost 
sight of by the Government, but also all the sub- 
jects of the empire should, whatever changes may 
hereafter take place In the political world, work 
in harmony, and, uniting their different paths of 
progress, should advance along one and the same 
route, to the end that they may not fail to attain 
eventually their common object. ‘The independ- 
ence and sell-preservation of a country depend, 
first, upon the defence of its “cordons of sove- 
reignty,” and, secondly, upon the defence of its 
“‘cordons of interest.” [mean by “cordons of 
sovereignty” the territories of the country, and 
by “cordons of interest ” the sphere which has the 
closest connection with the safety of the “cordons 
of sovereignty.” There is not a country which 
does not defend its * cordons of sovereignty,” nei- 
ther is there a country which does not maintain its 
“cordous of interest.” 
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In order to maintain the 
independence of the country at the present time 
among the Powers of the world, it is not sufficient 
to defend the “cordons of sovereignty ” alone; 
it is also necessary to defend the ‘cordons of 
interest.” Now if we wish, as we do, to maintain 
the integrity of the independence of the country 
by defending not only the * cordonsof sovereignty” 
but also the “cordons of interest,” we undertake a 
task which can be accomplished, not by speculative 
arguments, but only by constant and persevering 
efforts within the limits allowed by the resources of 
the land. Such being the case, it is unavoidable 
that large sums of money should be required for 
the Army and the Navy. I have not the least 
doubt that, with reference to the important points 
thus far stated, you will upon the whole cdoperate 
and agree with the Government. These points ail 
vefer to the grave responsibilily which we, in com 
mon with you, have to redeem in the shortest pos- 
sible length of time. For the purpose of discharg- 
ing this common obligation, we hope that it may 
not be difficult. to obtain harmony of views and 
unanimity of purpose, provided that we all sacri- 
fice our personal interest in deference to public 
opinion, and further, that we confer together in an 
open and unreserved manner, 














THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER TO JAPAN. 
Tue Chinese Times says:—‘Lord Li, the 
adopted son of the Viceroy of Chibli, the newly 
appointed Minister to Japan, arrived last night 
(Nov. 11th) per steam-iaunch sent by his father, 
from Peking, where he had audience with the 
Emperor. He is expected by a great majority 
to take the place of the late Marquis Tséng in 
the Diplomatic Service ; he is comparatively a 
young man of about 35 years of age, having an 
energetic mind to perform the nation’s work ; 
with his father’s rank and power, he can do 
more in the affairs of the State thanan ordinary 
official even of high rank. It _is said that Lord 
Li has a fair command of the English language, 
an invaluable vade mecum to a diplomat for the 
Court of the Mikado, where English is the 
Court language. The Government has made a 
wise choice in appointing Lord Li to Japan, for 
he will surely bring. these two sister nations into 
closer friendship by his genial manner and 
diplomatic tact, which he acquired while at 
the Court of St. James's as the Vice-Minister. 
Many officials—both civil and military—went to 
Pn K‘o to meet him. After visiting his father 
and mother by adoption, and making his usual 
official calls, he will proceed south to visit his 
native home in Anhui prior to his leaving for 
the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun.'” 


NEW SHIPS FOR THE BRITISH NAVY. 
During the present month, says Zndustries of 
October 24th, the keels of two vessels, the con- 
struction of which was provided for in the last 
Naval Defence Bill, have been laid in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards. The Crescent, a steel 
cruiser of the protective deck type, has been com- 
menced in the No, 11 dock at Portsmouth, and 
a quantity of material for the Barfleur, a second- 
class battle-ship of the barbette type, has been 
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placed in position on the blocks in the No. 7 
slipway at Chatham, The former vessel belongs 
to a type which is considered to be an improve- 
ment on the PAe@/on class, and will be 360ft. 
n length by 60.7ft. in extreme breadth, with a 
displacement of 7,700 tons on a draught of 
water of 24.7f. Her normal coal supply is 
fixed at 850 tons, and she will be fitted with 
engines capable of developing upwards of 
12,000 ih-p., with which it is expected a speed 
of 195 knots will be realised. The main 
armament will consist of two g.2z5in, 22-ton 
Dreechloading guns and ten 6in. guns, while 
the auxiliary armament will be made up of 
sixteen 6-pounder and 3-pounder quick-firing 
guns, and four torpedo tubes. The Barfleur 
will in many respects resemble the class 
of battle-ship now in process of construc- 
tion at the various Government and _ private 
establishments, of which the Noyal Sovereign 
and Hood, building at Portsmouth and Chatham 
respectively, are types. Although inferior in 
armament, the Barfleur will rival her larger 
sisters both in coal supply and speed. She will 
measure 360/t. 6in. between perpendiculars, 
and 7oft. in extreme breadth, with a displace- 
ment of 10,500 tons. Her engines, which 
are of the triple-expansion type, will develop 
12,000 i.h.p., from which a speed of 18 knots is 
anticipated. She will carry in barbettes four 
roin, 29-ton breech-loading guns, and_ will 
mount, in addition, ten 36-pounder and seven- 
teen quick-firing guns, besides six torpedo tubes 
for the discharge of Whitehead torpedoes, A 
sister vessel, to be named the Ceusurion will 
be commenced at Portsmouth in a few days. 











THE PROMOTION OF LI HUNG CHANG, 

We take the following from Mippon :—* We 
learn from Tientsin correspondence that owing 
most probably to the indisposition of His High- 
ness Prince Jun, father of the Emperor of China, 
and the consequent inability of that Prince to 
fill the first seat in the Cabinet, it has been de- 
cided that the Viceroy shall be called into 
the Tsung-li Yamén and appointed Minister of 
Military Affairs. The successor to the post at 
present held by the Viceroy is said to be Mr. 
Liu, who was once Chinese Representative 
in Russia and is now a high official (Fumbu) in 
Canton. This news is received with some 
doubt, for from Fumbu to Viceroy is a very un- 
usual leap. Liu was only a financial official of 
Kiangsu before his appointment as Minister to 
Russia, being on his return from abroad made a 
Fumbu, and if appointed to succeed Viceroy Li, 
as is rumoured, he would hardly be able to fill 
the post. Itis stated that the proper person to take 
the place of Viceroy Li would be his elder bro- 
ther Li Huan-sho, inasmuch as it is believed to 
be out of the question for any one not belonging 
to the Li family to control the soldiers who have 
hitherto been under the Viceroy's banner. If 
this ramour prove to be true, the policy of the 
Chinese Government will undergo very con- 
siderable change, for with Li Chung-tang in 
an important post at Peking, and an adviser of 
the Emperor, the railway to Peking will be 
completed in a few months, and various re- 
forms carried out. Writing of these rumours 
the Hokusei Nippo (North China Datly News) 
says “‘should these rumours be true the direction 
of the policy of the Peking Government will be 
toward progression, and the military system of 
China will assume a much different aspect.” 
According to our informant, the death of So Ki- 
taku has hastened the measure above hinted at. 














ADDRESS OF COUNT MATSUKATA TO THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
On Saturday Count Matsukata, Minister of State 
for Finance, laid the Budget for next year be- 
fore the House of Representatives, and made 
the following speech :— 

Mr. Presipent and GenTLEeMENof the House of 
Representatives. In submitting to the House the 
Budget for the 24th fiseal year of Meiji, I desire to 
state the cardinal points of the financial estimates. 
The Budget and the documents attached to it will 
show you that the public income for the 24th fiscal 
year amounts to 83,114,000 yen, omitting fractions, 
and the expenditure to 83,075,000 yen, there being 
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thus a balance of 39,000 yen on the revenue side. 
Comparing this Budget with that of the current 
year, it will be seen that there is a decrease both 
on the side of expenditure and on that of income; 
namely, 1,827,000 yen and 1,957,000 yen respec- 
tively. Doubtless you will be able to arrive ata 
full understanding of the causes of increase or de- 
crease in the vatious items of income and expendi- 
ture, by the aid of the explanations given at the 
beginning of the Budget, and in other documents 
attached for purposes of reference. Further, in 
order (o avoid all misapprehension, still more 
minute explanations will be duly furnished at the 
meetings of the Special Committee appointed to 
consider the Budget. 

At this moment I desire to direct your particular 
attention to the attached Bill, making appropria- 
tions for the building of war ships, the construction of 
railways, and the prolongation of lines of telegraph, 
Before explaining the source from which these ap- 
propriations are to be made, it will be well, perhaps, 
to enumerate the several amounts and the times of 
payment, On account, then, of the extension of 
lines of telegraph, a sunt of 180,000 yen is appro 
priated, and will have to be disbursed during the 
hext fiscal year. For railway construction, the ap- 
proptiation is 2} million yer, which will be paid out 
during the course of the 24th and 25th fiscal years; 
and for ship-building a sum of 5,210,000 yen is 
set apart, to be spent during the next five 
fiscal years. These three sums make a total 
of 7,890,000 yen, which represents extraordinary 
expenditure, and must be obtained from some 
extraordinary source, since, under existing cireum- 
stances, it is scarcely possible for the Treasury to 
devote any portion of the State’s ordinary income 
to such purposes. What then is this extraordinary 
source? Fortunately the ‘Treasury’s financial 
operations during the 21st fiscal year resulted in a 
surplus of 3,620,000 yen, and during the 22nd 
fiscal year there was similarly a surplus of 4,270,000 
yen, so that the aggtegate surplus for the two years 
amounted to 7,890,000 yen in round numbers 
These results were due chiefly to the rapid develop- 
ment of industries, and to an unlooked for increase 
in the country’s foreign commerce. The Govern 
ment desires to appropriate this surplus to the 
three objects and in the proportions I have stated, 
and with that aim submits to you the attached 
Bill. The three appropriations, gentlemen, are 
really needed in the cause of the nation’s interests, 
and the Government trusts to obtain your approval, 
especially as these essential undertakings can be 
accomplished without recourse to borrowing or to 
increased taxation. 

As tegards the Budget, I venture to hope that, 
having subjected it to full and satisfactory inquiry 
and scrutiny, you will vote upon it without pre- 
judgment. Further, [wish to make a few state- 
ments with respect to the national debts, and the 
resumption of specie payments, since both of these 
matters have an important bearing on the mana. 
gement of, the country’s finance, 

From the Restoration in 1868, up to the month 
of August in this year, the total amount borrowed 
by the Government both at home and abroad aggre- 
gates 399 million yen, of which 145 millions have 
been already re-paid, leaving 254 millions to be 
still discharged, in which is included § millions of 
foreign debt. Further, the ‘Treasury borrowed 
this year from the Bank of Japan a sum of 22 
million yen, bearing uo interest, to be applied 
to the redemption of the paper currency, Thus 
the whole indebtedness of the Treasury, do- 
mestic and foreign, is 276 million yen. There 
is a principle which has to be observed by 
every financier seeking to manage the monet 
affairs of a nation satisfactorily. It is that, in 
nes of peace and tranquillity, expenditure should 
be economised and the public obligati reduced 
as much as possible. A Government is bound, I 
think, to regard the borrowing of money as a last 
expedient, only to be resorted to for the purpose of 
meeting extraordinary expenditure which is at once 
dictated by necessity and too large to be provided 
for out of the State's ordinary income, ‘This 
principle has been rigidly adhered to by the Go. 
vernment since the eleventh year of Meiji. The 
average annual reduction of the national debt 
since that time has been 10 million yen, and if the 
same principle be adhered to henceforth with 
similar strictness, the whole national debt of 276 
million yen will be discharged in less than 30 years. 

The abolition of the fiat currency constituted, 
during many years, the most difficult problem 
with which the financiers of the empire had to 
deal. Happily the task is now almost accomplish- 
ed. I beg you to consider for a moment the 
history of this part of our finance. During the 
years following the Restoration, the Government, 
confronted by circumstances of urgent political 
necessity, put into circulation inconvertible notes 
to the aggregate amount of 120 million ye. Yet 
it was found possible to issue, in the 19th year of 







































































Meiji (1886), an Ordinance announcing the con- 
vertibility of this large sum. ‘This was the result 
of steps gradually taken with the object of abolish- 
ing fiat currency. Of the total amount just stated, 
namely, 120 million yen, 14 millions have been 
converted into Bonds, 43 millions have been re- 
placed by coins, and’24 millions have been re- 
deemed, so that a sum of only 40 millions are to 
be dealt with. Of this last amount, 8 millions are 
to be redeemed with subsidiary coins from 50 sen 
downwards, ‘The redemption commenced in the 
present fiscal year and will be continued every 
year at the rate of 1 million yen, by means of 
appropriations from the o:dinary revenue, The 
remaining 32 millions consist of notes of one yen 
or larger denominations, and can be redeemed at 
any moment, as the Treasury holds a correspon- 
ding sum in gold and silver coins, Pursuing the 
present policy, therefore, the complete redemption 
of the paper currency is now a question of only a 
few years. 

The finance of a nation, gentlemen, must of 
necessity be in strict unison with all the other 
affairs of the Government. Moreover, ithas to be 
managed in that most changeable of ‘all spheres, 
the economical world. Its telations are wide; its 
influences boundless. Our country occupies at 
present an economical position different from that 
in which other civilized States stand: she is not, 
Lam sorry to say, able to exercise the rights of a 
free State in respect of fiscal measures. Under 
such circumstances the management of our finance 
demands and commands the utmost circumspec- 
tion, while, at the same time, it has to advance 
with the progress of other affairs, duly and suitably 
adapted to their developments and improvements. 
‘Therefore, gentlemen, it is my earnest hope that 
your House and the Government will calmly, im- 
partially, and sincerely discuss and deliberate upon 
this vital subject, each stating its views unreserved. 
ly, and exposing mutual plans of future improve- 
ment, so that by our united efforts and copera. 
tion the finances of the Empire may be placed upon 
a more and more solid and immutable basis, 





























POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE DIET. 

Tur Kokumin Shimbun writes in the following 
strain:—The opening ceremony has taken place, 
the Diet has held its first public meeting, and 
the time has now arrived when the different 
political parties may put into operation their 
schemes and practise their parliamentary tactics 
to their hearts’ content. Before we attempt to 
forecast the movements of these parties, it is 
necessary that we should arrive at some idea of 
the degree of influence respectively exercised 
by each, The party most prominent in the Diet 
are the Ritken Fivu-to (Constitutional Liberals); 
next to them in order come the Zaisei-Aas (In- 
dependents); and then the Ka#shin-fo (Progres- 
sists). ‘The National Liberal party is as yet in 
embryo and we are without material on which to 
form an opinion. There are in the House of 
Representatives 132 members of the Rikken 
Fivu-to, which has thus practically, though not 
numerically,a majority in the house. The most 
conspicuous figures in this section of the Diet 
are Messrs. Takenouchi Tsuna, Oye Taku, 
Hayashi Tsuna, and others whose wide ex- 
perience is well known ; men whose past careers 
have been full of events and vicissitudes, as 
Messrs. Kono Hironaka and Suzuki Shoshi ; 
men noted for research and learning, as 
Messrs. Uyeki Edamori, and Amaharu Fumiye; 
and Messrs. Gamo Sen and Kawashima Jun, 
noted for their grasp of constitutional and finan- 
cial questions. Beyond doubt this party con- 
tains most capable men, but we regret to see 
that there is a want of unity among the mem- 
bers, who are prone to resort to individual action, 
Moreover, though gathered under one party 
name, the members are notoriously different in 
sentiment and form several groups, more or less 
antagonistic to each other on certain points. 
This was plainly apparent in connection with the 
election of a President, when a wag compared 
them to so many lodgers in the Grand Hotel. 
such a want of unityand harmony arises not from 
inexperience in party movements, but from some 
other hidden cause for which we may ata fu- 
ture day prescribe remedial treatment. The 
Tatset-kat has eighty-five members in the Lower 
House—all but double the representation of the 
Kaishin-to. Ut also is a large party, but owing 
to the inharmonious elements which it con- 
tains, it will not easily be capable of united 
action. Mr, Suyematsu Kencho is looked on 
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by many as the chief leader of the party, but 
there are not wanting persons sceptical of his 
power to do much, either one way or another. 
The party includes many men of scholarship 
and ability: Mr. Nakamura Yaroku (skilled in 
forestry), Messrs. Oyagi and Motoda (learned in 
legal lore), Mr. Soma (a political economisi), Mr. 
Sugiura (a leading educationalist), and others. 
The other day thirteen members of the National 
Liberal Party—if it may be so-called—applied 
for admission to the ranks of the Zarser-has, 
and their application gave rise to consider- 
able agitation, which it is apprehended may 
lead to the dissolution of the Zasser-kaz. But 
no one can prophecy with certainty, for the 
majority of the Zafset-kaf are easy-going, luke- 
warm persons who may be willing to admit the 
applicants. It is stated, however, that the Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Kyoto members are strongly op- 
posed to any such action. The speeches so far 
made in the House only indicate the individual 
action of members; what policy will be unitedly 
pursued is a serious question for this political 
section to decide on. Of the Aaéshin-to there 
are 43 members in the House, who are formed 
into aclub named the Gr-1n Shu-kazsjo (meet- 
ing place of members of Parliament) and they 
have already distinguished themselves by the 
skill with which they manceuvred on the occa- 
sion of electing the President of the House. 
Though constantly engaged among themselves 
in disputation and argument, the Parliamentary 
members of the Kafshin-to have displayed 
wonderful power of union in all large and im- 
portant questions—an excellent and commend- 
able quality. Indeed it has been well said that 
if the Katshin-to are to be defeated they will, 
like the Taira, fall together, while the Aikzen 
Fivu-to will be rent by internal dissensions like 
the Minamoto. The influence of the former in 
the House may be compared to that of the Irish 
party in the English Parliament, but as to 
whether they can move with such power and acti- 
vity as characterizes the Irish party, we can say 
nothing. Itis said that the power of the party will 
gradually be assumed by Messrs, Inukai, Ozaki, 
and their friends. ‘These persons formed aspecial 
sect of the Kaishéu-to and acted somewhat in- 
dependently from the rest of the party, but they 
have now come back into the fold. After Mr. 
Yano's retirement from active political life, this 
was perhapsto be expected, for, although Mr. Shi- 
mada represents the intelligence and prudence, 
Mr, Fajita the refinement and talent, and Mr. 
Nakano the experience and good management 
of the party, yet the task of resorting to different 
tactics and manceavres, and fighting with a small 
isolated force against powerful enemies, must 
in the end be entrusted to Messrs. Inukai, Ozaki, 
and their friends. Whether, however, they will 
prove to be skilful generals in the Diet, is a 
different question. 








‘(THE LIFE OF TOYOTOMI HIDEYOSHI.” 
Tue Fourth Part of Mr. Walter Dening’s “ Life 
of Toyotomi Hideyoshi” has just been issued 
from the Hakubunsha press in Tokyo. Con- 
taining 79 pages with illustrations of the same 
character as those rendered familiar by the pre; 
ceding parts, it carries us down to the period 
when Hideyoshi had reached almost to the 
zenith of his power, having avenged Nobunaga’s 
death, triumphed over his own jealous foes 
Shibata and Katsuiye, assumed the title of Kam- 
baku, and commenced his successful campaign 
against Shikoku and Kiushiu. A record of 
this kind cannot be expected to command gen- 
eral interest. In order to make it appeal to the 
taste of every-day readers, it should be carried 
into details to furnish which long and wide re- 
search would be necessary—details of the kind 
of arms and armour employed ; of the tactical 
and strategical arrangements resorted to by the 
various commanders ; of the fashion of a sol- 
dier’s life in the field; of the manner of obtaining 
supplies of provisions and money ; of the legis- 
lation resorted to by the various rulers; of the 
correspondence that passed between them, and 
of many other things without which no picture 
of a remote era can rise above the level of a 
mere outline sketch. Mr. Dening’s original 
scheme did not include all this. He set out to 
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tell us of Hideyoshi and of Hideyoshi only, and 
with that object he has followed the famous 
commander through a series of campaigns and 
intrigues in which we learn indeed to wonder at 
Hideyoshi's marvellous foresight, astuteness, 
and fertility of resource, but at the same time 
find ourselves longing to know something more 
about the era of his achievements ; longing to 
read a genuine history of the time and not 
merely a bald account of how castles fell, camps 
were broken up, defeated generals committed 
suicide, and rival leaders devised strategems of 
the most treacherous and sanguinary character. 
There is in fact, little if anything to distin- 
guish this story from a chapter of medixval 
European annals, except, perhaps, that the in- 
fluence of woman appears, according to these 
pages, to have been utterly absent from the 
feudal struggles of Japan in the sixteenth 
century. That woman really did fail to play 
in those checkered days in Japan the part 
played by her under similar circumstances 
everywhere else, we greaily doubt, but the vo- 
lume now before us leaves this, in common with 
many other points, untouched. Mr. Dening has 
not succeeded in breaking away from the tram- 
mels of his Japanese originals, He repeats 
their dry narrative, unrelieved by any of the 
vivid portraiture distinguishing “the ‘modern 
from the ancient historian, and re-animating 
figures which otherwise move like dummies 
across the dim vista of an unappreciated past. 
Will anyone evor do for Japanese history what 
men like Motley, Buckle, Taine, Carlyle, 
Leckey, Froude, and the brilliant school of 
German annalists have done for the histories of 
other lands? It would have to be in a great 
part a labour of love, and perhaps even then 
the toil of collecting materials would be insuper- 
able. We remember to have heard of a project, 
conceived some years ago by an enthusiastic 
student, to write the record of the Tokugawa 
Dynasty in such a fashion that foreign readers 
should be able to form a thoroughly clear idea 
of the civilization which existed in Japan at the 
time of Commodore Perry's coming, and of the 
train of legislative, social, sumptuary, admini- 
strative, ethical, and religious factors by which 
that civilization had been evolved. The ambi- 
tious scheme never went beyond the compila- 
tion of a partial list of books of reference, for 
the projector found that if he devoted twenty 
years to the task of translation and collation he 
would still be only on the threshold of achieve- 
ment. Buckle, in his opening chapter on the 
resources for investigating history, sneers at 
authors who, though, from indolence of thought 
or from natural incapacity, unfit to deal with the 
highest branches of knowledge, nevertheless 
think that they have only to pass a few years in 
reading a certain number of books in order to 
qualify for historians of great peoples, and to be- 
come authorities on the subjects which they pro- 
fess to treat. Yet Buckle himself prefaces his 
wonderful section of a stupendous undertaking 
by a bewildering list of authors quoted by him; 
a list filling thirty-two closely printed pages and 
containing, if we remember aright, something 
like twelve hundred titles of works. Some dis- 
credit, indeed, was thrown on the character of 
Buckle’s work by a story circulated after his 
death to the effect that his splendid volumes 
were the outcome of a mere experiment, consist- 
ing in a well organised scheme to exploit as 
many libraries as possible and generalize their 
materials. Would that we had a Buckle in 
Japan, all the same, and would that libraries to 
be thus treated were available. At present, 
perhaps, we can hope for nothing better than 
volumes such as those published by Mr. Dening, 
dealing with a limited class of incidents in the 
career of some history-making hero of old Japan, 
or with a particular phase of her former life. 
Hideyoshi in Mr. Dening’s pages becomes an 
intimate acquaintance, so far as the fighting 
side of his story is concerned. The wonderful 
shrewdness and intrepid self-reliance which 
commanded our admiration in the opening 
chapters of his biography, grow if possible more 
and more conspicuous as the tale proceeds, and 
we are compelled to admit that such a man 
would have been great in any age and under 
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any circumstances. Perhaps in subsequent 
volumes—for we believe that one or two more 
are to come—the other side of his character 
will be displayed to our view; his family affec- 
tions ; his artistic instincts ; his legislative facul- 
ties, and his fiscal ability, Thus far we cannot 
do better than quote the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Dening himself from the materials so care- 
fully and laboriously compiled :-— 

Throughout his career he trusted quite as much to 
the moral persuasive power of his generous and brave 
actions as to the use of physical force. His seif- 
control and forbearance at the Council Board, though 
they enraged his immediate rivals, whose object was 
to provoke him to commit some serious indiscretion, 
tended to raise him in the esteem of the other mer 
bers of the Countil, who regarded them in the light of 
a sacrifice of personal interests to the maintenance of 
Oda’s supremacy in the state. Moreover, the insults 
that he received at that time furnished him with an 
excuse for a display of force at the funeral ceremony 
and for the hostilities that brought about the overthrow 
of Shibata and Sakuma. By avoiding precip:tancy 
Hideyoshi made his progress sure. Hix career was 
marked by no retrograde movement, It was one 
steady advance tothe goal. Napoleon |. used to spenk 
of himself as " the Chiid of Destiny” and to attribute 
his success to “his star.” “ They charge me,” he said, 
“‘ with the commission of great crimes. Men of my 
stamp do not commit crimes, Nothing has been more 
simple than my elevation. It isin vain to ascribe it 
to intrigue or crime; it was owing to the peculiarity 
ofthe times. I have always marched with the opinions 
of great masses, and with events, Of what use, then 
would crimes be to me ?” 

‘Thus did the Child of Destiny” whose life we 
are considering, move on with calmness and self- 
possession to the zenith of his power—self-denying, 
self-postponing, sacrificing everything to his aim— 
never allowing incidents to govern policy, never her. 
ried away from his course by an unlooked-for event, 
blending and concentrating everything so that it should 
conduce to the attainment of his one grand purpose, 
and refusing to admit that any obstacle was too 
formidable for his genius, ‘There shall be no Alps,” 
was the motto of his life. 

He had no real belief in heaven's help any more 
than Napoleon, but, likethe French hero, he was fond 
of attributing his success to this source for the sake of 
inspiring awe among his contemporaries. Though he 
had never studied the universe scientifically, he was 
as sure as the mest advanced scientist of modern days 
that no supernatural power interferes with the work- 
ing of natural laws; that events and achievements 
which the vulgar attribute to Divine intervention are 
ali explicable by and traceable to the operation of 
these laws ; that success depends on the nicety of com. 
binations. | His thorough knowledge of men enabled 
him to make the most elaborate calculations as to the 
manner in which they would act under given circum. 
stances, and to adjust his plans with skill and minute- 
ness that was perfectly astonishing. 

The sagacity which displayed itself in such a re. 
markable degree in his later years was the result of 
the garnered experience of the most observant of 
minds. Nothing that he personally superintended 
failed, because before commencing operations his keen 
foresight had anticipated every difficulty and made 
ample provision for it; and the stars were not more 
punctual than his arithmetic. 























THR PRESIDENT AND VICK-PRESIDENT OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tux Kokumin-no-Tomo, while congratulating 
Mr. Nakajima on his appointment to the posi- 
tion of President of the House of the Represen- 
tatives, frankly avers that it does not think him 
the best person that could have been selected 
for that responsible office. When Mr. Mutsu 
returned from the United States, our contem- 
porary published an article strongly advising 
him to leave the Government service, and be- 
come a candidate for the position to which Mr, 
Nakajima has now been elected, But Mr. 
Matsu’s acceptance of a Ministerial portfolio 
entirely marred his prospects so far as the Pre- 
sidency of the Lower House was concerned. Of 
the remaining candidates for that position, our 
contemporary thought there were some who were 
better fitted than Mr, Nakajima to discharge the 
peculiarly difficult duties devolving on the Presi- 
dent of the first House of Representatives. The 
Tokyo journal admits that Mr. Nakajima pos- 
sesses certain qualities calculated to make him 
a good President under ordinary circumstances. 
“He enjoys,” we are told, ‘the reputation of 
being impartial, and to a certain extent we share 
this opinion. He also seems to pos- 
sess a measure of coolness, which is an import- 
ant qualification in one charged with the keeping 
of order during exciting debates. He appears 
to be a man of negative character, and though 
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something of a hermit in the field of political 
warfare, this very circumstance may, in some 
cases, be of advantage at te council board.” 
Farther his influence among various political par- 
ties, and the prominent position he has occupied 
inthe publicmind ever since the Restoration, will, 
the KoZumin observes, be of some advantage to 
him in the discharge of the duties of his office. 
But the peculiar circumstances under which 
constitutional government is now being in- 
augnrated require qnalifications higher than 
these in the President of the first House of Re- 
presentatives, The Kodumin admits Mr. Naka- 
jima to be a competent man, but says that it is 
somewhat doubtful whether he will be able to 
maintain dignified relations with the experienced 
and gifted President of the House of Peers, and 
to escape being overshadowed by the towering 
figure of Count Ito. In short, the President of 
the Lower House must not be an irresolute 
man, neither ought he to be of a too concilia- 
tory, much less subservient, mood towards 
either the Executive or the House of Peers. 
What would be most regretable is that he should 
be regarded as a spy of the Government. The 
Kokumin-no-Tomo does not think for a mo- 
ment that Mr, Nakajima is open to any of these 
charges, but still advises him to take some de- 
cisive steps to dispel doubts that are at present 
entertained about him. 


a*e 


As to Mr. Tsuda, Vice-President of the 
House of Representatives, our contemporary is 
unable to say whether he is fit for his position 
or not. While he was sleeping in his easy chair 
at the Senate, the public had even forgotten his 
name. That he was able to obtain a majority of 
votes in the Hongo-Shitaya destrict, was owing, 
says the Tokyo journal, to the absence of Mr. 
Taguchi Ukichi on his voyage to the South 
Sea Islands. Thus our contemporary had 
not expected to see him in the House of Re- 
presentatives, much less to find him in the post 
of Vice-President. But the post of Vice-Presi- 
dent is less difficult to occupy than that of Pre- 
sident, and the Kokumin congratulates Mr. 
Tsuda on his election to the easier of the two 
offices. 

ao" 

This is not very sympathetic writing, it must 
be confessed. Mr. Nakajima ought to be this, 
and it would be well if he were the other, but 
doubtless he is everything desirable. Faint 
praise indeed, damning enough for its faintness, 
and especially injarious because of the embo- 
died insinuation that Mr. Nakajima’s relations 
with the Government are not above suspicion. It 
is apity that such inuendoes should receive pub- 
licity in the columns of an important periodical. 


AN ANCIENT PICTURE. 
Reapers of Japanese history remember, of 
course, that in the year 1274 the Great Mon- 
golian Sovereign Khublai Khan, afterwards 
Conqueror and Emperor of China, sent a large 
military and naval force against Japan, but that 
the expedition was wholly unsuccessful, being 
repulsed with heavy loss at Hakata by the 
soldiers of Chikuzen and neighbouring’ fiefs. 
Kublai took greatly to heart this, his first defeat 
by land or water, and when firmly established 
on the throne of China, he sought to re-establish 
his prestige by despatching a big armada to 
chastise the contumelious islanders. In the 
ranks of the invading force, which is said to 
have aggregated a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, Koreans, Chinese, and Mongolians were 
enrolled, and it seemed scarcely possible that 
Japan could resist effectually, Her sailors, 
however, appear to have resembled the English 
in tactical skill and intrepidity. With a com- 
paratively insignificant squadron they managed 
to hold their own in several fights against the 
huge Chinese navy, and while these inde- 
cisive battles were being waged, a tempest 
came to Japan's aid and wrought among 
the Chinese warships havoc somewhat similar 





to that which overtook the Spanish Armada off | 


the coast of Great Britain. How many perished 
in the storm, the records do not tell, but it is 
certain that the active, plucky Japanese Samu- 
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rai took full advantage of the event, and, at- 
tacking the surviving Chinese ships before they 
could re-assemble, destroyed them in detail. 
Chinese history avers that only three men out 
of the whole force managed to escape to 
China, It may well be conceived that such an 
event stirred the pulses of men of the time, and 
that efforts to commemorate it were made. 
Among these efforts was a series of paintings 
by Naganori and Nagataka, two skilled artists 
of the Tosa School, There seems to be very 
little doubt that the pictures were finished in 
the year 1293, and that they were painted by 
order of and under the direct supervision 
of Takezaki Gorobiyoye-no-jo Suyenaga, a 
Samurai of Higo, and one of the principal 
captains of the Japanese forces, in whose 
family they have been handed down as heir- 
looms from generation to generation, Con- 
tained in two gigantic scrolls with lengthy 
written accounts of each incident depicted, they 
constitute a unique historical record of the 
period. The Tosa artists chiefly devoted them- 
selves, from the time of Takuma Takeuji, 
the founder of their school, to painting batle 
scenes. They were seldom happy in their 
rendering of the human figure, still less so in 
their delineation of horses, but their work was 
accurate and minute in other respects, The 
scrolls of Naganori and Nagataka differ in 
one respect from the ordinary pictures of 
their kind: the figures are exceptionaly large, 
and it seems not improbable that the ar- 
tists sought to produce likenesses of the 
principal warriors figuring on their canvas. 
At all events the work is very firm, delicate, and 
minute, and of its value as a historical monu- 
ment there can be no manner of doubt. An 
opportunity of examining the scrolls was lately 
afforded to several residents of Tokyo, and we 
believe that there is now a prospectof their pas- 
sing into the possession of the Imperial House- 
hold, the fitting repository of such national relics, 





THE SILK TKADK OF BENGAL. 
A tone and interesting report on the recent de- 
cline in the silk trade of Bengal, its causes and 
the remedies, has recently been issued by the 
Bengal Government. It is written by Baboo 
Mukerji, who was specially appointed to study 
the subject, and who spent some time in the 
European silk districts in the course of his 
labours. Although the report is a very long one, 
its general substance can be summarized in a 
comparatively brief space. The periods in the 
history of Bengal silk export are as follow:— 
(1) From 1812 to 1835 the export of raw silk 
was 972,108 Ibs. (2) From 1838 to 1855 it 
was 1,435,225 lbs. (3) from 1856 to 1870 it 
was 1,518,592 Ibs. (4) During this last period 
(1856 to 1870) waste silk first began to be ex- 
ported, the average annual export being 520,750 
Ibs., making the total of raw silk and waste 
2,039,342 Ibs. (5) The average annual export 
of raw silk and waste together from 1874 
to 1877 was 1,581,860 Ibs. There was thus a 
steady rise in the export of Bengal silk from the 
days of the East India Company until the com- 
plete revival of the silk trade in Europe. This 
revival was wholly due to the increased produc- 
tion of cocoons, owing to the introduction of 
Pasteur’s system of drainage, which had made 
the cocoon crop acertainty. ‘The improvements 
already introduced with success in other silk 
producing countries, will have the tendency 
further to lower the prices of cocoons, and con- 
sequently of raw silk. The prices now prevailing 
in Western markets are the lowest on record. 
They have been going down steadily since 1876, 
and asaconsequence, with wages rising in Europe, 
the Baboo thinks that cocoon-rearing will have to 
be abandoned there and the manufacturers. will 
be dependent on other countries. But, although 
this might appear favourable to Indian seri- 
culture, it can only be so if Pasteur’s system 
is introduced there and if Bengal silk con- 
tinues in demand. But it is, he thinks, very 
doubtful whether Bengal silk. of the present 
quality will be used at all in Europe in future, 
except for certain particular purposes. Bengal 
silk has some special qualities, on account of 
which it may probably always reckon on a small 








demand. Itis the best of all silks for gloss, 
elasticity, and for taking the black dye, and no 
other silk will make better hats than’ that of 
Bengal. But taking it all in all, it is the 
worst silk in the market, and is inferior 
to European, Japan, and China silks. When 
these sell at 45 francs per kilo, Bengal silk 
sells at 32 francs. The reason for this is that 
is the worst reeled silk in the market, and it 
will be impossible ever to reel Bengal cocoons 
to produce silk like the European, Chinese, or 
Japanese silk, however the reeling machines 
niay be improved. A European, Chinese, or 
Japanese cocoon of a good class, contains 
thread four times longer than a Bengal cocoon, 
the former giving 800 to 1,000 metres of reel- 
able dave, the latter only 202 to 250 metres. 
This must make Bengal silk at least four times 
more uneven than other silks, whatever reeling 
machines may be employed. It is necessary 
to add Bengal cocoons at the time of reeling 
four times as often, as is the case with other 
cocoons for in addition to its other dis- 
advantages the bave of the Bengal silk is 
conspicuously the weak and therefore liable to 
break. Another source of unevenness in Bengal 
silk, due to the character of the cocoons, 
is the lightness of the chrysalid, causing the 
Zelette to jump up and cause duvels or paguels, 
whereas the chrysalid of the Bombyx Mort 
cocoons by its own weight helps to break the 
thread whenever it becomes very fine to- 
wards the /ede//e. The effect of unevenness 
is enhanced by the practice of trying to hide it 
which is prevalent in Bengal filatures. When 
the skein is taken from the reel, it looks more 
uneven than when it is packed up. Picking and 
clipping help to make it look more even: butthese 
processes cause the continuity of the grege to be 
severed in several places. Skeins, in their rough 
state, are really better than skeins prepared in 
this manner ; but the former look so dirty that in 
European markets the latter feich a higher price. 
This is the excuse for the practice of picking 
the skeins prevalent in Bengal filatures. When 
the Bengal grege is made into organzine and 
trame, it breaks so continually that one girl can 
manage only 6 to 30skeins ata time during the 
process of milling, whereas 100 skeins of Euro- 
pean or superior Japanese and Chinese grege 
can work at the same time under the supervision 
ofone girl. This makes it so costly to turn the 
Bengal silk into account, and where labour is 
dear, as in America, they will have nothing to 
do with Bengal. In France and Italy also 
wages of labourers have been steadily increasing. 
This Mr. Mukerji believes to be another cause, 
besides the diminished production of cocoons 
in Bengal, of the decline of the Bengal silk 


trade. With increase of production of su- 
perior cocoons in China and Japan, and 
with the enhancement of the manufactur- 


ing industries of silk in Europe, a still fur- 
ther diminution in the price of silk may be 
reasonably expected. On the other hand, of 
course, an increased production of cocoons in 
Bengal, due to the introduction of Pasteur’s 
system, will tend to lower the price at which 
grege can be produced, by giving full work to 
all filatures, But the strain will continue just 
the same, and even with the introduction of 
Pasteur’s system, if that alone is done and 
nothing else, no permanent amelioration can 
be expected. The first and most important 
measure he recommends is the introduction 
of the superior Bombyx Moré cocoons. When 
this is done it will be an easy matter introducing 
improvements in reeling, The reeling machines 
in use in Bengal now are just the same as those 
used in the days of the East India Company, 
with the exception that steam is employed 
in heating the water in the basin. Great im- 
provements have taken place of late years in this 
direction in Europe, and not only in Europe, but 
also in Japanand Chinathe recent inventions have 
been eagerly adopted. The substitution of Bom- 
dyx Mori cocoons for the Bombyx Forlunatus 
and the Bombyx Croes? will, in itself, improve 
the reeling of Bengal silk. But to bring itto the 
standard of European, Japanese, and Chinese 
silks, improvements in reeling machinery also 
are necessary. If Bengal can produce silk equal 
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in quality to European, Chinese, or Japanese, 
it will always be able to compete successfully 
with other countries in European markets, for 
nowhere else in the sericultural countries is 
labour so cheap. In addition Baboo Mukerji 
proposes the establishment of a  sericultural 
laboratory in India with trained men to travel 
throughout the silk districts and instruct the 
peasants in the latest improvements, From 
recent information from India it seems that this 
suggestion is being actively carried out by the 
Bengal Government. 


PATENT MEDICINES. 
Tue question of patent medicines is to the fore 
just now—not that these compounds are ever 
much in the background. The very fishermen 
on the Thames are now supplied gratis with 
sails, which bear the name of a well-known 
patent drug; by which the lover of unalloyed 
nature is annoyed ina peculiar and distressing 
way. Captive balloons likewise are made to 
serve advertising purposes, air, earth, and water 
being thus brought under subjection. A che- 
mist writing in last month’s Wational Review, 
points out the dangerous nature of many of 
these drugs, and the need of stricter regulations 
in their sale. He instances the Sanitary Bureau 
of Japan as an incellent institution to copy, in 
the salutary control it exercises over the sale of 
patent medicines. Proprietors of patent medi- 
cines in Japan must present a sample, accom- 
panied by a detailed account of the various 
ingredients and the proportions used, as well 
as directions for the use of the drug and an ex- 
planation of its supposed curative properties. 
In France it is said that the deficiency in the 
evernue is to be met by a taxon patent medicines. 


THE “ ORIENTAL NEWS.” 
We translate from the new journal Joyo Shimpo 
(Oriental News) the following editorial by Mr. 
Suge, setting forth the objects and aims of its 
conductor :—The past year has been an excep- 
tionally busy one, but what has been the result 
to us, Japanese, of all the bustle? The quantity 
of silk exported in 1889 amounted to yen 
26,616,541, while the export from the beginning 
of this year to the 24th of November last is 
valued at yew 11,735,113. The deficit of yen 
15,081,121 represents a reduction in the 
inflow of money from abroad. Again, rice ex- 
ported during 1889 amounted to yen 7,434,653, 
while this year we have imported foreign rice 
to the amount of yen 12,019,736 which we paid 
for in cash. _ Instead of selling we have bought, 
and thus suffered a two-fold expense. Add to 
this the decrease in the amount of exported 
silk, and we have the total amount of our ex- 
port reduced by over forty millions. Of course, 
the materials represented by this reduction are 
still in the country, and therefore we do not say 
that the amount directly shows the loss sustained 
by our countrymen; but we can that this is the 
principal cause that has brought about the great 
pressure felt in financial circles in Japan. 
In fact the past year has been notably one of 
expenditure and consumption, It is natural 
that when social affairs are active, consump- 
tion should be great, but at the same time 
we should endeavour to increase our produce 
and add to our wealth. What we understand 
by the progress of civilization may be pretty well 
summed up in those words. To be uselessly 
busy, to spend our days only in consumption, 
igs most wasteful, and what we eamestly wish to 
avoid. Accordingly we will give our best atten- 
tion to industrial and financial affairs, and try 
to keep the public well informed on those sub- 
jects. Again, we have another word to say. 
‘The foundation of our people’s wealth consi: 
in land, officially valued at yes 1,600,000,000. 
Adding to this the mines, rivers, valleys, and 
sea coasts as well as other sources of wealth, 
our gross possessions should be something 
over four thousand millions. Under present 
circumstances, placed as we are in a whirl- 
pool of competition, are we to look unmoved 
on what is passing around us? We are 
told that some time ago the United States 
Government introduced into Congress a_ Dill 
providing for the development of the navy, but 
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it was thrown out on the ground that having 
many millions of wealth, and being separated 
from the European Powers by the wide ocean, 
America need not allow herself to be disturbed 
by the clamour of competition, and can provide 
herself with sufficient ships and guns when these 
become necessary. This may be all very well 
for the United States, but such reasoning can- 
not be applied to our case. We do not advo- 
cate the immediate and extensive strengthen- 
ing of our navy, but it seems to us that 
the question of our relations with foreign Powers 
and the attitude of those Powers towards one 
another, receive too little attention among our 
countrymen, and this deficiency we propose 
doing our best to repair, Further we should 
not aim only to keep ourselves well informed 
of the conditions of Occidental countries; 
our attention should also be given to Oriental 
States. It is much more easy to get in- 
formation with reference to European than to 
Eastern countries, Trustworthy knowledge as 
to affairs in Peking is more difficult (o obtain 
than news from London; correspondence 
from Canada is much more easily attainable 
than news from Siberia or Manchuria. The re- 
sult of this is that we often know much more of 
affairs in distant countries than we do of events 
occurring, so to say, atour own doors. To this 
point we shall devote ourselves, and hope to 
change matters in some degree. Nor will the 
scope of the Zoyo Shimpo be confined to the 
things that we have enumerated. We shall 
endeavour to promote the welfare of Japan, and 
to strengthen her foundation: these were the 
main objects of the writer of this article when 
he laboured to assist Count Goto in forming the 
Daido Dauketsu. These aims are not to be 
inscribed on any political banner, and therefore 
during this autumn we have withdrawn from 
party life, and now stand isolated and independ- 
ent. The views which we have outlined, and 
the attitude we have described, will be the opi- 
nions to be expounded and the standpoint 
assumed by the Zoyo Shémpo. 


THE “ NIPPON-JIN.” 

As slated in our last weekly review of the ver- 
nacular press, the Wippon-Fin has become a 
weekly periodical, and some noteworthy changes 
have at the same time been introduced into its 
management. Though not publicly announced, 
it is understood that the editorial department 
will hereafter be under the sole control of 
two writers, instead of a dozen, as heretofore. 
The two editors are Mr. Miyake Yujiro, a dis- 
tinguished graduate of the Imperial University, 
and on the staff of the Xoskwa Shimbun, and 
Mr. Shiga Shigetaka, an equally well known 
graduate of the Sapporo Agricultural College 
and one of the most popular writers of the na- 
tionalist reactionary school. The rest of the 
former joint editors—the best known among 
them being Messrs. Kikuchi Kentaro, Miyake 
Yujiro, Matsushita Jokichi, and Kon Sotosaburo 
—will continue to write in the journal, but their 
essays will henceforth be distinguished from 
those of the above mentioned two editors by the 
signature of their names, whereas the editorial 
articles will be anonymous. The first number 
of the periodical under its new aspect was issued 
on the 25th of last month. It is divided into 
five departments, which are headed, in Carlylean 
fashion, “ Spirit” (Seishin), “ Private Opinions ” 
(L’ka-gen), the “ Flesh of the Weak, the Food of 
the Strong "(Faku-niku Kyé-shoku), * Leisure” 
(Zsuresure), and “ Pablic” (Ako). The im- 
port of these curious headings becomes clear 
as we examine the articles and other matter 
arranged under each caption. The “Spirit” 
department comprises two editorial articles, one 
on the New Career of the Wippou-yin, and the 
other on the Policy of Japan towards Korea. 
In the first article we are told that the Vippon- 
jin has now entered upon the third epoch of its 
life. When it first made its appearance in the 
spring of 1888 the denationalizing tendency of 
the time had about reached its highest point, and 
the periadical devoted its whole energies to divert 
the tide of popular infatuation from. slavishly 
copying every thing Occidental. During the first 
epoch of its existence, its sole purpose was to 
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expound the so-called doctrine of Kokusut-hozen 
(the preservation of national points of excellence). 
Tn the next epoch, dating from May last year, the 
Wippon took for its purpose to propound the pu in- 
ciples of the development of whatever is charac- 
teristic and excellent in the national life and 
institutions of Japan. During the third epoch 
which it has just entered upon, the Tokyo 
journal promises to apply its doctrines to the 
practical questions of the day. In the second 
article, attention is drawn to the necessity of 
protecting the Kingdom of Korea. After 
remarking that it is of paramount importance 
for Japan to establish once for all a fixed 
course of policy in her foreign relations, the 
Tokyo journal goes on to narrate the history 
of competition between the three great races of 
Europe, the Latin, the Teutonic, and Slavonic, 
in America, in Africa, and in Asia, Siam, says 
the writer, is the point of contact between thie 
Latin and Teutonic people, while the Teutonic 
and Slavonic races seem to be destined to 
come to blows in Persia and in Korea. Next 
our author proceeds to review the salient 
points in the history of intercourse between 
Japan and Korea: how the invasion of the 
peninsula by the Empress Jingd was followed 
by a rapid introduction of arts and literature 
from that country; how, after the invasion 
by Hideyoshi, Korea continued during a Jong 
time to pay tribute to Japan; how, during the 
Tokugawa régime, the Shogunate Government 
sent succour to Korea on several occasions, 
when that country was in distress on account of 
famine or other natural calamities; and how 
since the Restoration Japan has led the way in 
introducing the hermit Kingdom to the rest of 
the world. There are now in Korea 4,Sco 
Japanese, while the other foreigners number in 
all about 750, of whom 650 are Chinese, and 100 
are Europeans and Americans. According 10 
trade reports for 1888, 70 per cent. of the im- 
ports and over go per cent. of the exports were 
in the hands of the Japanese. While Japan thus 
occupies a unique position in Korea, continues 
the writer, a powerful nation is secretly but stea- 
dily trying to bring that kingdom under its own 
protection. Should Russia declare a_protec- 
torate over Korea, would it become Japan to 
tamely acquiesce? The writer emphatically 
answers in the negative. It is the duty of Japan, 
he says in effect, to protect the independence 
of Korea, for Japan is to Korea what an elder 
brother is to a younger. But a few lines fur- 
ther on, he throws off the disguise of justice 
and humanity, and confesses that, after all, what 
he seeks is simply the interest of his own country, 
He says in plain language that Japan might 
perhaps recognize the claims of Russia over 
Korea, if the former Power would either return 
Saghalien or cede certain islands to Japan. In 
conclusion he recommends the augmentation of 
the military and naval forces, and states that 
enough money will be obtained for this purpose 
by economizing public expenditures with the 
utmost vigilance. 
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The “ Private Opinions” department is en- 
tirely taken up by an essay on the Japan of To- 
day. The writer is Mr. Chikami Kiyoomi, a 
well known logician in the capital. In the pre- 
sent number he discusses the various theories 
thus far advanced with regard to the influence 
which physical and moral environment exerts 
on a people, and promises in his next article to 
apply these theories is to the present,condition of 
Japan. In the department picturesquely de- 
nominated the “Flesh of the Weak, the Food 
of the Strong,” Mr. Kuga Minoru, editor of the 
Nippon, translates Jules Ferry's work on Ton- 
king. The “Leisure” department contains 
poems (in Chinese as well as Japanese), reviews 
of books, and dissertations on various literary 
subjects. The last department, Public,” con- 
sists of interesting comments on current poli- 
tical, social, and literary topics. 





RUMOURED DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 
Tue Fiyu Shimbun says:—If the Cabinet 
should approve of a proposal put before it by 
Viscount Aoki as to certain changes in the 
diplomatic service, a very important step will be 
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taken. The new measure will involve the trans- 
formation of the Japanese representatives at 
the Courts of England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, the United States, &c., into 
Shinnin-Rwan (officers appointed directly by 
the Emperor). Their terms of office will 
be extended from three to five or seven 
years, and they will thus be enabled to acquire 
more extensive and varied knowledge of the 
countries to which they are accredited, while 
the heavy expenditure necessitated by frequent 
changes of Ministers will be avoided. A 
dificult point will be encountered in finding 
men suitable for these posts, but it seems that 
the names of Viscount Enomoto, Viscount 
Miura, and Mr. Hanabusa have so far been 
received with approval, and in all probability two 
members of the present Cabinet will be deputed 
to represent their country abroad, so that in- 
directly the change will create vacancies in the 
Central Government. 





“GILDED ARROWS.’ 
‘Tue query oft repeated, ‘is life worth living?” 
will probably in a short time be no longer an- 
swered by anallusion tothe “liver,” but by ‘it de- 
pendsuponthe microbes.” The virulent microbe 
threatens to assume such gigantic proportions 
as to make death itself a puny terror compared 
with an existence in which every hour, nay every 
moment, is recklessly wasted unless devoted to 
solving the problem how to dodge a possible 
germ of hideous disease. We have been warned 
in sepulchral tones to flee the cushioned seduc- 
tions of railway carriages, cabs, and theatre 
stalls, yea even the jéurikisha; we have been 
cautioned to eschew the circulating library, nor 
even borrow from a friend a coveted tome with- 
out first inquiring whether his eldest, inter- 
mediate, or the baby, has had, has, or is likely 
to have, any of those infectious ills which in- 
fantine flesh is hereditarily addicted to, Fur- 
ther, we have been taught by the well informed 
1gth century Job’s comforters that undreamed 
of horrors may be inoculated by incautiously 
receiving goods from the tailor, the laundress, 
the wine merchant, or the butcher, till our bodies 
have waxed faint, and our spirits waned from 
the high tension of apprehensive dread to which 
our nerves have been screwed up. Surely we 
had been fally charged with precautionary in- 
structions as to what we should eat, drink, and 
avoid, when lo! another microbe ‘medium ” 
has been discovered, and another channel laid 
bare through which fell desease may march, 
and claim us for its own. This new “scare” 
is one that will cause our formerly luke-warm 
regard for German bands to approach con- 
siderably nearer frigidity, The microbe, the 
consumptive microbe, has been discovered in 
the recesses of a trombone! How disturbing 
to one’s peace of mind these modern scientific 
discoveries are! Romance and poetry are being 
deliberately trodden out of everything. Once 
there was a thrill of delicious idealism in the 
word ‘‘duel,” but now, the most romantic mind 
is obliged to remember that swords and bullets 
are septic, and one vaguely hungers for the tra- 
ditions of one’s youth when love was depicted as 
daring any and every evil for its mistress, a pas- 
sion that would have scorned a septic sword. 
Music used, too, to be credited with a tendency 
to allay unruly inspirations of the wayward 
breast, but surely its present mission—per wind 
instruments at least—will be rather to arouse 
anticipations of deadly parasites and fatal dis- 
eases. 
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And so that little domestic scheme in Utah 
has fallen through! The Mormons, too, have 
evidently been considering the marriage-a-failure 
question, and being so very much married, 
have had an incomparably wider sphere for 
their investigations into the subject than ordi- 
nary folk. If they have found it does not 
answer, we can hardly presume with our soli- 
tary experiences to assert a contrary opinion, 
though we may permit ourselves a certain 
sense of gratification at their being obliged 
to return to our system, Evidently we have the 
best of it. Mrs. Mona Caird will doubtless be 
able to throw a little light on the subject. It 
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seems a pity that the conclusion Brigham 
Young’s followers have arrived at, did not steal 
upon them more gradually, so that the number 
of ladies forming their domestic circle could 
have been lessened by units instead of tens, and 
an off-hand dissolution thus avoided. One na- 
turally feels curious as to what will become of 
the wives thus suddenly disengaged. Will they 
emigrate to some colony where feminine charms 
are rare? That would be one solution of the 
difficulty, and assuredly a safer one than allow- 
ing all these disaffected widows to circulate 
freely among their innocent sisters the “ failure” 
doctrine. Then think of the fatherless off- 
spring! thatis if they are retained by their respec- 
tive mammas. On whom will devolve the privi- 
lege of these babies’ maintenance. If on pater- 
familias, will there not be a virtual repetition of 

Rachael weeping for her children,” and an 
anything but blissful interlude with the young- 
sters bereft of motherly care. Some little in- 
uicacy will also envelop the matter of which 
wife shall be selected to be the ‘one wife” of 
respectability. This, supposing the sweet plu- 
ratity of better halves to number many “fair” 
among them, will give an opportunity for Solo- 
mon-like discernment, and call for a display of 
Spartan-like unimpressibility, 
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In spite of the riotons agitations and tem- 
pestuous discontent supposed to be rampant 
among British workmen, it appears that the 
year of grace 1890 has been marked by a very 
appreciable decrease in the number of emigrants. 
This does not look as if things were so very 
bad in the old country. Someone will per- 
haps suggest, with that gloom which always 
endeavours to take the sunshine out of every 
body's sky, that things ave so very bad that poor 
folks have not had the wherewithal to flee. 
But we look on the bright side of the picture, 
and maintain that so long as the rais continue 
to live in the hold, there is very little fear of the 
ship sinking, and so long as a grumbling man 
continues to use his tools, it is very evident 
there is not much wrong with them. The strikes 
and troubles which, during the last 18 months, 
have shaken England like an earthquake, dis- 
locating her commercial system and convulsing 
her civil organization, have probably been her 
greatest safeguard. They have been so many 
outlets for the spirit of grumbling inherent in 
every man, and especially in Englishmen, and 
are not so much the outcome of an existing 
wrong, asa momentary bubble caused by the 
agitating influence of men to whom. notoriety 
at any price is better than no notoriely at 
all. These men to gain their own ends have 
made poor Hodge their unhappy tool, placing 
in his month complaints it never would have 
framed without aid, and gorging his mind 
with food it is incapable of digesting, leaving 
him in the end to chew the bitter cud of reflec- 
tion over savings wasted, promotion forfeited, 
and the unsatisfying result generally of social- 
istic strife. We fully believe that few voluntarily 
join in a strike more than once, unless it be 
those sharper members of it, who somehow 
always contrive to come out the richer from 
every storm. 
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In connection with the subject of the British 
workman, another instance is furnished that dis- 
content only forms a superficial crust to much 
that is sterling in his composition, much that 
savours of staunch loyalty and love for his Queen 
and country, rather than of republicanism or 
socialism, Things were in a sad state at Aber- 
gavenny ; platform orations from members who 
had more interest in their own verbosity than in 
Wales’ happiness, had laid the train for an out- 
burst of socialistic ruffianism, a train which a 
taste of hard times quickly fired. Discontent 
and murmurs spread like a contagious disease 
among the ignorant masses, till the news was 
flashed among them that their Prince’s eldest 
son was coming to visit the land of Bards. Like 
clouds before sunshine the revolutionary germs 
were scattered, and all that is noblest and best 
in England’s roughest sons, rose to the surface 
in a glad, genuine welcome to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, carrying away 


in its hearty sincerity all traces of an evil genins 
which had been threatening unpleasant times 
for Wales. Surely this isa very notable proof 
that the old spirit which has tended so largely 
to make England what she is, has not died, nor 
is in any danger of dying. Grenon. 





OCTOBER’S OBITUARY. 
Durine the month of October two names well- 
known to the literary world passed over to the 
majority, ‘The professor of political economy 
at Oxford, Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, who had 
been in failing health for some time, died on 
the roth October at the age of sixty-seven. Mr, 
Rogers has been long before the public as a 
thorough-paced Free Trader, an energetic 
member of the Cobden Club, and an ad- 
vanced Radical in Parliament. A graduate of 
Magdalen's, Oxford, he began life as a clergy- 
man of the English Church, but relinquished 
orders in 1880 to enter Parliament, where he 
sat for five years as member for Soutliwark. He 
was re-elected in 1885 for the Bermondsly di- 
vision of Southwark, but in 1886 lost his seat 
to a Conservative, Mr. Rogers having followed 
Mr. Gladstone to his Home-Rule camp. For 
many years Mr. Rogers was engaged on a 
valuable work, “ Work and Wages in England 
during the past six centuries,” the last volume 
of which appeared only this year. A. few 
days later another Oxford scholar passed away, 
Professor W. Y. Sellar, who for the past 
twenty-seven years held the chair of Latin 
Literature at Edinburgh. His works on Virgil 
and the Latin poets gained him a high re- 
putation, Before this, he had been for six 
years professor of Greek at St. Andrew's Uni- 
versity. Professor Sellar’s father was for many 
years factor to the Duke of Sutherland, and 
carried out the unpopular “ deportations” or 
“evictions,” which stirred up so much bad blood 
in the Highlands some forty years ago. His 
brother, Mr. Craig Sellar, is a distinguished law- 
yer, and has published an authoritative work on 
the Scotch educational code. 





THE TREATIES AND OPINION IN ENGLAND, 


Tux London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes as follows :-— 


I hear on excellent authority that in diplomatic circles 
here and on the Continent the latest Japanese proposals for 
a revision of the treaties with Western nations ave not taken 

usly. Ihe view is that the new Japanese Foreign 
ister was forced by circumstances tofollow the abuitive 
treaties of last year by other propositions, and that in doing 
this he elected to make those which would embody the ex- 
treme demands, and therefore be popular at home, ‘They 
are therefore ftamed (I am now repeating the current 
liplomatic view) with an eye to catch the breeze of popular 
favour in Japan rather than to meet with approval and 
success abioad. ‘Lhe circumstances which impel the Mini- 
ster to this course are that the present Government, which 
came into power after a crisis which overthrew a very strong 
ministry, is not ina very stable condition, and that it is 
about to pass through a!'arliamentary session, which is a 
novel experience toa Japanese Administration ; and besides, 
the new House, as far as its complexion can be judged, is 
not over-favourable tu the present Ministry. \he particular 
point which renders the proposed scheme fur revision unac- 
ceptable is that it contemplates immediate and absolute 
control by the Japanese authorities over Europeans, and 
offers no security or guarantee such as that given by the 
treaties of last year, which piovided that European judges 
should sit on the bench in all cases in which Euiopeans 
were concerned. The Eucopean Powers are willing to take 
a tentative and guarded step in the direction of giving the 
Japanese contre! over their subjects, and signed the recent 
treaties with this view; but the Japanese want full and im- 
wedate contro! with no guarantee whatever. Moreover, it 
is said that, seein: Japan was the paity to draw back fiom 
her own previvus prupositions after they had been accepted, 
it is rather precipitate to come forward now after a few 
months with a brand-new scheme in which all thesafeguards 
that made the former one palatable are omitted. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the alarm of the foreign residents of 
Javan, who lately met to protest against the new project, i 
needless. Another very interesting piece of diplo: 
mation ich comes to me at the same time has reference 
to the attitude of Germany in this matter. For many years 
Germany and the other Powers worked harmoniously with 
England in Japan. Two years azo Prince Bismarck, 
possibly thinking that the time for this diplomatic cu-wpera~ 
tion had come to an end, and that every Power should lo: k 
out foritself in Japan, signed a treaty with that country 
while Lord salisbury was negotiating one. It was gene- 
tally said at the time that the Chancellor had stolen a march 
on us; but it was of Tittle use to him, for the treaty, like 
others of a simlar character with other nations, was not 
ratified. Neverthless it was a distinct bieaking away from 
| the old system of friendly co-operation with England. I 
|hear now that General von Caprivi, taking advantage of 
the new Japanese proposals, has returned to the old entente 
cordiale’on this subject, ani has brought Germany intoline 
with England on Japanese questions. 

* 
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The London and China Express, evidently 
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deriving its information from the same source, 
writes :— ‘ 

So faras the present move of the Japanese Cabinet on 
the treaty revision question is understood in this country, 
the new proposal—that is, presuming it isthe late draft, 
less the provision for foreign judges—is not considered at 
all acceptable. We believe, also, as the Afanchester 
Guardian states, that the proposals are not even taken 
seriously, but have Leen mooted by the Japanese Cabinet 
to catch’ popular favour in Japan, in view, of the near 
assemblage of the first Parliament. It was evident that 
ail the European Powers and the United Stales were will- 
ing to avree to the proposals as made, and we know 
treaties on this basis had been signed, but the withdrawal 
of the one safeguard has completely altered the aspect. 
We can thoroughly appreciate the feelings of foreign resi- 
dents, and the wherefore of the late meeting at Yokohama, 
the full report cf which should shortly be to hand. It is 
not that the codes are not excellent, nor that the majority 
of the judges are not morally upright; it is the necessary ex- 
perience to administer the laws that is lacking. Excellent 
codes are of no avail in the absence of the necessary highly- 
trained and competent judiciary. 

Both the Manchester journal and its London 
contemporary are very ill posted in this matter, 
the latter newspaper especially. Their state- 
ment of the scheme put forward by Japan is 
seriously misleading, inasmuch as no idea was 
ever entertained of bringing any class of foreign- 
ers at once under Japanese jurisdiction, and 
their: further assertion that Japan’s proposals 
have not been taken seriously in Europe is 
diametrically opposed to facts. We have ceased 
to look forward where Treaty Revision is in the 
vista, but we have a shrewd suspicion that the 
two journals from which we have quoted will 
find themselves badly “left” one fine morning. 














THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
In a report of a recent meeting of the New York 
Chamber of Commence, we find the following :-— 


¥, B. Thurber, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce and the Revenue Laws, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Wiereas, It is reported that negotiations are now pend- 
ing between the Government of Japan and the United 
States Government for the revision of existing treaties 

~ between the two nations, which contemplate among other 
provisions, relinquishing extra-territorial rights now existing 
by which foreigners resident in Japan aie subject to the 
laws of their own country ; and 

Whereas, ‘The foreign residents in Japan are a unit in 
oppo-ion ts the relingnishment of such rights, as is sh 
by 'a_mass meeting of foreign residents of all nationali 
held in Yokohama Sept 11, 1890, at which over goo foreign 
residents were present, and resolutions opposed to this 
feature of such revision were unanimously adopted and 

Whereas, In the judgment of this (hamber such relin- 
quishment would imperil the interests of American citizens, 
many of whom own real estate and other property in the 
treaty ports of Japan, 

Resolved, It is the judgment of the Chamber that such 
action at the present time would be inexpedient and unwise, 
and we respectfully but earnestly protest against such 
action being taken. 

Resolved, That a covy of the foregoing 
resolution be forwarded to the Secretary ol 
request for his immediate consideration. 
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CarTatw BoUGOUIN. 
Ow Saturday Captain and Mrs. Bougoiin left 
Tokyoby the 4.45 p.m, train, en route for France. 
The great popularity of Captain Bougodin was 
evinced by the crowd of Japanese and foreigners 
who assembled at the Shimbashi terminus to 
bid him farewell. Among those present were 
the Minister President of State, the Minister of 
State and Vice-Minister of State for War, the 
Minister of State for the Navy, the Representa- 
tives of France, Germany, Austria, the Nether- 
lands, and Hawaii, besides a large number of 
officials of high rank. During his fifteen years’ 
residence in Tokyo Captain Bougotiin endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contact, 
and few have ever left Japan more sincerely 
and generally regretted. 





THE DERIVATION OF ‘* MATSURI.” 

A warrer to Notes and Queries of October 18th 
signing himself A, Hall” refers to the long ac- 
count which Sir Edwin Arnold recently gave of 
the Jours des Morts at (sie /) Japan. The Japan- 
ese, he says “ derive their custom from India by 
means of Buddhist missionaries; this is proved 
by linguistic evidence, for their term is Hon 
matsurt, or Festival of the Dead. Compare 
Matsuri with Latin mors, morior, Hebrew 
muth, Arabic mout, Sanskrit mar, mri, mrita, 
Greek pdpoc, popéw, and our check-mate ; while 
the Japanese King of the Dead is Emma San, 
where mma is the Hindu Fama.” 





YOKOW(MA SKATING CLUB. 
‘Tw annual general meeting of the Skating Club 
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was called for on Wednesday, but a sufficient 
number did not appear to constitute a meeting. 
It was decided by those present, after wailing a 
considerable time, to send round a circular in- 
viting opinion as to whether the Club should be 
continued, or the proprietor of the ground, Aoki, 
be allowed to run the skating pond himself, 
with the disadvantages certain to result from such 
acourse. The following are the accounts :— 
SEASON OF 1889-1890.—J. O- AVERILL, Hon, TREAS'R. 
tw Accoust with Yoxouama SKaTING CLUB 
‘Yo Balance from cee 
To Subscriptions 34 @ $1 
To Subscriptions 3 @ $4... 








1a $ 2057 
gio2 


















1889. Cr. $134.57 
Dec. 28. By first payment to Acki on account of 
rink ‘ elisa 1OOLOD! 
1890. 
Jan. 8. By advertising annual me “ex. 
TESS, AC. ose seen 7.00 
July 28 By Balance to Aoki for ri 25,00 
By Balance carried forwacd .. 2.57 
$134.57 
10 Balance at credit of Club in Treaswer’s hands...$ 2.57 


E, & O. EB. 


Yokohama, December oth, 1890. 
J. O. Avent, 


Hon, Sec. and ‘Treas. 


TICKETS VOR THE HOUSE O¥ REPRESENTATIVES. 
Every member of the House of Representatives 
is entitled to procure admission for one friend 
daily, which means that three hundred visitors 
may be admitted by the members alone. This 
is of course inevitable. Admission is by ticket. 
Without a ticket one cannot even enter the 
enclosure where the Houses stand. Now it goes 
without saying that a Parliament being an 
absolute novelty in Japan, all sorts and con- 
ditions of people desire to make their way into 
one or other of the Chambers, and there, seated 
comfortably in a well cushioned gallery, to 
look down on a scene at once unparalleled and 
impressive, and to listen to a debate which is 
nearly always enlivened by the cropping up of 
some interesting point, or by a display of 
Japanese oratory. The consequence is that 
tickets are in great demand, and the Aaénicht 
Shimbun says that some of the members from 
distant districts, who have no special friends to 
accommodate in Tokyo, have conceived the 
prudent plan of selling their tickets for a yen 
or two. This device might add a very pretty 
penny to the eight-hundred yen stipend of the 
members, many of whom are far from rich. But 
if some of the austere members come tohear 
of their needy colleagues’ economical methods, 
there will be an unpleasant scene, we expect. 





NEWSPAPERS AND THE DIET. 
OursEtves groaning under the weight of the 
extra and unremunerated burden thrown on 
our shoulders by the Diet, we read with envy 
that one effect of its opening has been to add 
largely to the circulation of the vernacular news- 
papers. The 7if Shimpo says that in Osaka 
alone the post Offices had to transmit the follow- 
ing increased numbers of newspapers :—On the 
3oth ultimo, 4,971; on the 1st instant, 4,450; 
on the 2nd instant, 9,7113 on the 3rd 8,314; 
and on the 4th, 9,547. These additions mean 
that the total number of journals coming into 
Osaka has been nearly doubled by the opening 
of the Diet. Of course nearly the whole of this 
increase falls to the lot of our Tokyo con- 
temporaries, 














THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 

=> 

The collision between the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Department of Justice, result- 
ing from the detention of Mr. Mori, a member 
of that House, now occupies the most prominent 
place among the questions discussed by the 
vernacular press. The steps taken by the 
Lower House on this subject have met with the 
almost unanimous disapproval of the Tokyo 
papers. The circumstances relating to the ori. 
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|gin of this controversy have already been re- 
counted, and need not be repeated here. The 
communication which the House of Representa- 
tives sent to the Minister of Justice, embodying 
the resolution passed in that House, clicited a 
very decisive answer from the Minister to the 
effect that, as he has no authority to suspend 
acriminal proceeding unless in virtue of the 
express provisions of the Constitution, he had 
nothing to do with the resolution of the 
House of Representatives, the inevitable im- 
plication being that the Minister of Justice does 
not read the 53rd Article of the Constitution in 
the sense attached to it by the Representatives. 
After discussing various proposed modes of 
| procedure, the House at last appointed, on the 
gth instant, a special committee for the purpose 
of taking further steps. The matter stands now 
at this stage, and nothing is yet known as to the 
course to be pursued by the House. 
* ” * 

As stated above, all the journals of the capital, 
with one or two exceptions, regret that the House 
of Representatives has taken at this important 
conjuncture a course of action that must inevit- 
ably cause friction between the Legislature and 
the Executive. A few quotations will illustrate 
the spirit in which this topic is discussed by the 
vernacular papers. The Wicht Nich? Shimbun, 
after summarizing the facts bearing on the sub- 
ject, observes that the term “arrest” (/etho) in 
the 53rd Article of the Constitution, does not 
inc ude any idea of detention, and that couse- 
quently the case of Mr. Mori does not fall within 
the scope of that article. Why—asks our con. 
temporary—did not the House of Represen 
tives resort to its undoubted power of legisla- 
tion to pass a special enactment securing the 
privileges of its members, instead of founding 
its protest on a doubtful interpretation of the 
Constitution? Had the House adopted this 
course, the Michi Nichi would not have hesi- 
tated to give it hearty support. The House will 
not be able, with any show of fairness or reason, 
to deny the justice of the answer given itby the 
Minister of Justice. In conclusion, the Wick? 
Nichi hopes that some happy method may be 
found to extricatethe House from its embaras- 
sing situation without compromising its dignity. 











. 
are 

The Mainichi Shimbun deplores the course 
taken by the people's Representatives as being 
at once unreasonable and impolitic. Our con- 
temporary reminds them that they have no 
authority to determine the meaning of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. In the case of a 
difference of opinion between the Legislature and 
the Executive concerning the interpretation of 
any article of the Constitution, the question can 
only be settled by appealing to a third power in 
the State. In the face of this plain truth, and 
in the face of the equally plain fact that the 
Judicial authorities took a different view of the 
case of Mr. Mori, the House of Representatives 
rashly adopted a suggestion of some of its 
members and formally notified the result of its 
resolution to the Minister of Justice, as if ir 
were fully competent to decide a question of 
the interpretation of the Constimtion, No 
wonder, then—continues our contemporary— 
that the House has received a decisive rebuff 
from the Minister of Justice. Important as is 
every point relating to the privileges of mem- 
bers, the Marnich? thinks this particular point 
nothing compared with the questions relating 
to the Budget and the ‘‘already fixed ex 
penditures.” When the House comes to di 
cuss these questions, it will be found of vital 
importance to preserve a good understanding 
between the Legislature and the Executive. In 
view of this circumstance, nothing, concludes 
the Mainichi, can be more impolitic than to 
heget ill-feeling between the two for the sake 
of such a matter. 





* 

The Mippon, the Hocht Shimbun, and most 
of the other leading papers take a similar view, 
The only journals which seem to support the 
action of the House of Representatives are the 
Fiyu Shimbun and the Kokkai. The former 
journal publishes an elaborate article on this sub- 
ject from the pen of Mr, Ueki Emori, one of the 
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bestknown members of the Rikken Fiyu-to, He 
makes much of the spirit of the 53rd Article of the 
Constitution. The Xoskar does not pronounce 
any opinion as to the constitutionality of the 
course followed by the Lower House, but seems 
to tacitly approve of it. As to the steps which 
the House may hereafter take, our contemporary 
observes that the next measure should be to 
make representations to the Emperor; and 
should His Majesty decide in favour of the 
Minister of Justice, it would then be necessary 
to enact a special law securing the privileges 
now claimed by the members of the House. 


Count Yamagata’s speech in the House of 
Representatives on the 6th instant has been a 
source of disappointment to the organs of the 
Opposition, The Fiyu Shimbun is glad that, 
while hitherto the lack of opportunity or inclina- 
tion to publicly announce the policy followed 
by the Government has engendered feelings of 
mutual doubt and suspicion between those in 
power and those out of power, the Cabinet 
has now broken its silence and undertaken to 
make its ideas generally known. But our con- 
temporary regrets that the Premier's speech 
only touched on the fundamental principles of 
the national policy, and that not a word was 
said as to the course which the Cabinet pro- 
poses to pursue in regard to important questions 
of practical politics, Passing on to consider the 
speech more particularly, the ¥zyu takes up the 
question of national defence, on which so much 
importance was placed by Count Yamagata. 
Everybody is desirous of increasing the na- 
tion’s fighting power, and of thus securing the 
independence of the country, but that is not, 
says the ¥¢yu, what it had expected to hear from 
Count Yamagata. The country must be informed 
whether the present Cabinet purpose to follow 
an offensive or a defensive policy. Judging 
from what the Premier said about the importance 
of defending what he termed the “cordons of 
interest,” the Constitutional Liberal organ is 
inclined to conclude that the Cabinet is resolved 
to pursue an aggressive policy in its foreign 
relations. Should such be the case, our con- 
temporary declares that the party it represents 
cannot support the Government. As to in- 
ternal affairs also, the 7éyu regrets that the Mini- 
ster President did not deign to declare his policy. 
In conclusion, the Government is invited to take 
an early opportunity of announcing more de- 
finitely the policy pursued in the foreign as 
well as the domestic affairs of the State. 











* 
ere 

The Kokumin Shimbun adopts a similar line 
of argument. It complains that the speech was 
too short and simple, but hopes that Count 
Yamagata may, to use his own words, “in a 
frank and unreserved manner,” give the nation 
an opportunity of hearing more minute details 
of his policy in the course of the present session 
_of the Diet. 


* 
The Nichi Nicht" Shimbun and the Zokvo 
Shimpo are, on the whole, satisfied with the 
speech. But the tone of these papers, especially 
the latter, is too apologetic to command the 
attention of the public. 
* iy * 

The Fi Shimpo writes in its usual half sar- 
castic tone. Count Yamagata having alluded 
to none of the important topics of current poli- 
tics, his speech, says our contempary, might as 
well have been delivered twenty years ago, and 
would be equally appropriate a hundred years 
hence. But under the present circumstances, 
our contemporary thinks that the Premier has 
done well to confine his remarks to such features 
of the national policy as cannot fail to be ap- 
proved by every patriotic Japanese. It will, avers 
the ¥7#, be best for the interest of the country 
that the Diet should, during the first years of its 
existence, confine its efforts to mere formalities, 
and commence its real work after some experi- 
ence has been acquired of the constitutional 
system of Government. The AVippon expresses 
similar views on this subject. 








Of the bills thus far introduced into the Diet 
by the Government, that relating to the relief of 
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the poor has attracted the largest share of jour- 
nalistic attention, The Budget, which was laid 
before the House of the Representatives on the 
6th instant, has also been commented on, but 
for the present the press keeps, with regard to 
this topic, silence which may be regarded as 
the calm before the bursting of a violent storm. 
As to the project of the Poor Law, the papers all 
recognize the importance of giving relief to the 
destitute, but unite in condemning the Govern- 
ment's project, the only journal defendingitbeing 
the Wicht Nichi Shimbun. The project consists 
of twenty-four a:ticles, and minute provisions are 
made for the mode of giving relief, for the 
classification of distressed people (Ayu-min), 
and for the teaching of the poor while receiving 
relief. The money required for the purpose is 
to be defrayed out of either communal rates or 
the local taxes, according to the kind of persons 
receiving alms. The objections raised by the 
papers against the bill are, first, that it is op- 
posed to the object of local self-government to 
introduce a uniform system of relieving the poor 
throughout the country, whereas the customs 
prevailing in this matter differ in different locali- 
ties ; and, secondly, that it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish between those who ought and 
those who ought not to receive alms, and 
that the inevitable consequence of the Law 
would be an increase of the poor through- 
out the country, Most of the papers, there- 
fore, recommend leaving the matter to. the 
management of each locality. The Kokumin 
Shimbun suggests the adoption of the system 
of compulsory saving followed in Germany, thus 
enabling the poor to help themselves. As to 
people who cannot be thus relieved, our con- 
temporary recommends them to the charity of 
private individuals. The Aokumin further ob- 
serves that the members of the Diet are in an 
embarassing situation ; for if they vote the biil, 
the Government will get the credit of caring 
for the poor, while if they reject it, they will be 
marked by the lower class as wanting in the 
sentiment of humanity. The only exit from this 
dilemma, in our contemporary’s opinion, is to 
follow the example of Germany as above stated. 











* 
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Another bill relating to Barristers has also pro- 
voked much unfavourable comment. Accord- 
ing to the bill, barristers are to plead before the 
local Courts of Law for five years before they 
may practice in the Courts of Appeal, while an- 
other term of five years in the latter Courts is 
required before they can appear before the Court 
of Cassation, Moreover, they are required to 
pay 500 yen to have their names registered in 
the Court of Cassation, 300 yen in the Court of 
Appeal, and 100 yen in Local Courts. These 
two features of the bill are the principal points 
attacked by the papers. They say that the effect 
of the first provision will be to create a sort of 
monopoly among the lawyers, which cannot but 
be extremely injurious to the interests of the 
general public, while, as to the second provi- 
sion, the journals fail to see any sufficient rea- 
son why barristers should be required to pay 
such heavy fees, or why the amount of the fee 
should. vary according to the grade of courts of 
law. Another provision to which objection is 
raised, is that of the 45th Article; by which 
barristers already in practice are allowed the 
special privilege of having their names regis- 
tered in any kind of courts they may choose, 
without having conformed to the above men- 
tioned restrictions as to the term of practice in 
special courts of law or any other restrictions 
mentioned in the 8th Article. If it be really the 
object of the new law to improve the: status of 
barristers, then nothing—the papers say—could 
be more injudicious than to give such a privilege 
to present barristers, for, the standard of exami- 
nation having been formerly much lower than at 
present, there are many among those now in 
practice who do little honour to their profession. 

* . * 

The Kokkai takes the lead in discussing 
questions which bear either directly or indirect- 
ly on Japan's prestige abroad. We notice in a 
series of essays the racy and picturesque style 
of Mr. Shiga, one of the co-editors of the W7p- 
pon-sin, who was recently engaged on the staff 
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of the Kokkar. There is a lengthy article on 
Korea, which, however, we need not reproduce 
here, as it is substantially the same as an essay 
recently alluded to in these columns in re- 
vigwing the Nippon-jin of the 25th ultimo. 
Speaking of Japan's diplomatic officials, our 
contemporary recommends a thorough change 
of personnel in order to secure better effici- 
ency. Speaking of the island of Saghalien, 
to which the attention of the Japanese people 
has recently been attracted by the report 
that Russia had established there six new con- 
vict stations, our contemporary advises the 
nation to turn its attention more to the north- 
eastern shores of the Korean peninsula, where 
the Northern Eagle is waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to fly at its prey, The Mppon-jin 
also directs the attention of its readers to the 
important strategical situation of the island of 
Rishiri off the Province of Teshio in Hokkaido. 
There is a fine harbour on the north-eastern part 
of the island, capable of giving safe shelter to 
ships of war. Wonder is expressed at the in- 
difference which manifested by the nation to an 








island of so much importance. Writing on 
the seal fishing in the neighbourhood of 
Chishima (Kurile Islands), the same 


paper strongly recommends the authorities to 
send up a war vessel to protect the interests 
of the Japanese engaged in the business. 
There afe now only three Japanese vessels 
engaged in the seal fishing, all belonging to the 
Japanese Marine Products Company. The Go- 
vernment is further advised to establish convict 
stations on these islands as 2 means of opening 
up communications between the capital and 
the outlying frontiers of the Empire. Writing 
on the Siberian Railway, the Kok&az assures the 
Japanese that, important as the opening of the 
line is froma commercial as well as a military 
point of view, there is nothing which justifies the 
extraordinary apprehensions apparently enter- 
tained by a section of the nation as to the effect 
of the completion of the line on the position of 
Japan vft-d-vis Rus: For the track being 
narrow, the line single, and many of the 
rivers and lakes which connect it being 
frozen during the greater part of the year, it 
would not be an easy task to despatch any large 
bodies of troops over such a road to so great 
a distance. 








* 
ane 

The Mainichi Shimbun continues its essay 
on the defences of the country. Our contem- 
porary writes of the insufficiency of the navy for 
the protection of the country, It then passes 
on to consider the question as to which 
ought to be principal and which auxiliary 
in the defence of the Empire, the Army 
or the Navy. It concludes that the Army 
should be principal, but that does not prevent 
the A/ainiché from advocating the importance of 
giving attention to the naval equipments of the 
country. It considers the Navy to be at present 
utterly insufficient to do its work in the event of 
a foreign invasion. The Kokkai also devotes’ 
a long article to the discussion of the augmenta- 
tion of the Navy, and heartily supports the pro- 
ject said to be contemplated by the Naval 


Authorities. 


* 
ee 


The Hocht Shimbun has published two essays 
from Mr, Sawai and Mr. Ishibashi proposing to 
employ an electric apparatus for the purpose of 
taking voles in the Houses of the Diet. The 
two plans slightly differ, but it is very curious 
that the Hocht Shimbun received the two essays 
almost simultaneously, as if each had known 
of the other's intention. The Hochi advises 
these scientific experts to complete their appa- 
ratus, and hopes that the Diet will adopt the 
new mechanism, 





* 


«7 

The Fiji Shimpo has commenced an ex: 
tremely interesting series of articles on the 
future prospects of parliamentary institutions in 
Japan. The Choya Shimbun writes on several 
constitutional subjects, especially with reference 
to the Budget. The MVipfon devotes several 
articles to the discussion of the question of party 
organization in Japan, and remarks that the 
time has arrived for the formation of true parties. 
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MR. MORI TOKINOSUKE AND THE 
DIET. 
pe eewer 8 


HE judgment delivered by the Tokyo 
Criminal Court in the case of Mori 
TOKINOSUKE, one of the members of the 
House of Representatives for the City of 
Tokyo, has been published. It runs as 


follows :— 

Mori Tokinosuke, a shigokw, occupation farm- 
ing, of No. 179, Nippori-mura, Kitatoshima-gori, 
Tokyo City, aged 58 years and 8 months, is 
arraigned at the instance of the Public Procurator 
on a criminal charge of unlawfully making away 
with funds entrusted to his keeping, according to 
the finding of the magistrates at the preliminary 
exami The judgment of the Court is that 
the said Mori Tokinosuke, while he held the office 
of President of the Sixticth National Bank and 
had control of the property of that Bank, received, 
on the and of July in the 20th year of Meiji, while 
travelling in Fukushima Prefecture, the sum of 
six hundred yen on account of the said Bank from 
its Wakamatsu Branch, and iustead of employing 
that money for the purposes of the Bank, expend- 
ed it for his own use, Further, the Court finds 











that the accused, Mori Tokinosuke, while holding 
the office of President of the said Sixtieth National 
Bank and having control of the property of the 

year 





Bank, did, on the 3rd of July of the 22nd 
of Meiji, when visiting the Yamagata Bi 
the said Bank, receive by process of transfer ac 
count and expend for his own use the sum of 2,530 
yeu, then lodged in the Seveuty-second National 
Bank, in current account, to the credit of the said 
Moti Tokinosuke, being the proceeds of a portion of 
cond National Baul 
ata which had been purchased by the Sixtieth 
Bank in the name of the accused. ‘These facts are 
fully proved by the evidence of the complainants 
Steroku and another; by the results of a 
search conducted at the residence of the accuse 
by the testimony of the referees Murakami M 
tsuo, Miura Tokujiro, Okabe Veiji, Msuge Kats 
ya, Shibata Katsubumi, Toki Yasuaki, Uye 
Meitetsu, and Mori Shozayemon; by the exhibits 
Nos. 2, 9, 14, 17, 20 to 25, and 27 to 33, produced 
by the complainants; by the letter of Okabe 
Veiji addiessed to the accused; by the deposit 

































notes for the sums of 2,820 yen, 2,530 yen, 
and 9,749 yen; by the letter of consent given 
by Homma Kokun to Sekioka Koji; by a 


copy of the cash accounts of the Seventy-Second 
National Bank of Sakata, and by the accounts of 
travelling expenses of the different branches of 
the Sixtieth National Bank during the presidency 
of the accused. he above two acts of the accused 
constitute the offence of illegally making away 
with funds held in trust, under the provisions of 
Acticle 395 of the Penal Code, the first clause of 
which directly applies to the case, and also under 
those of Article 100, which applies in respect of 
the simultaneous discovery of the two acts of 
fraud, and according to which the penalty is de- 
termined by the heavier of the two offences. ‘The 
accused, Mori Tokinosuke, is therefore sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment with hard labour. 

The documents and books used in evidence 
shall be returned to those who produced them. 

Itis further adjudged that the sum of 3,130 yen, 
being the total of the two sums of 600 yen “and 
2,530 ven, which is claimed by the prosecutors in 
the civil action, namely, Tanami Bengo, President 
of the Sixtieth’ National Bank, and Nishikawa 
Kambei, representing the Directors of the said 
Bank, being the amount unlawfully expended by 
the accused on the two occasions in question, shail 
be restored to the said prosecutors by the said 
Moti Tokinosuke. ‘The costs of the civil suit shall 
be borne by Mori Tokinosuke, 
Delivered on the 5th December of the 23rd 























year of Meiji in the Tokyo Local Criminal Court, 
in the presence of the Public Procurator Yama- 
moto Tetstigoro. 

(Signed) 


IuARa Mortyosit, Chief Judge. 
Mocuizuk1 Gensino, Assistant Judge. 
Hipesaima Korcat, Assistant Judge. 
KoGa Tasoxicut, Clerk of the Court, 

It will be perceived from the above that 
Mort ToKINOSUKE was found guilty and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment with 
hard labour on the very day after a 
motion relating to him was made in the 
House of Representatives. Now the Law 


of the Houses, which forms an addendum 
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to the Constitution, provides in Article 
77, that “when a Member of the House 
of Representatives has lost any of the 
qualifications of eligibility mentioned 
in the Law of Election, he shall be con- 
sidered as retired.” Turning to the Law 
of Election, we find two articles bearing 
directly on Mort's case. The fourth clause 
of Article 14 says that persons who have 
been sentenced to confinement shall be 
disqualified until three years shall have 
elapsed since the completion or remission 








of their sentence; and the r7th Article 
says that any person against whom a cri- 
minal prosecution has been brought, and 
who is in detention or is under bail, shall 
be disqualified until the completion of the 
proceedings. It appears to us perfectly 
plain that, under these provisions, Mori 
TOKINOSUKE, on the 5th of December, 
lost the qualifications necessary for elec- 
tion, and consequently ceased to be a 
member of the House—became, in fact, 
“retired.” It appears, further, that this 
was true not only from the 5th of Decem- 
ber, but also from the day when Mort's 
guilt was sufficiently established at the 
preliminary examination to justify send- 
ing him forward to his trial. From that 
moment he became the subject of a cri- 
minal prosecution and his disqualification 
established and remained effective 
until the completion of the proceedings. 
The proceedings ended, as we have seen, 
in a sentence of one year’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour, and from the 
time when the. sentence was pro- 
nounced Mort forfeited his qualifications 
for an apparent term of four years. Sum- 
ming up the situation, then, we have 
these facts, directly deducible from the 
Constitution and its appended Laws :— 
first, that a member of the Diet is free 
from arrest during the Session; secondly, 
that if he has been arrested and held for 
trial on a criminal charge while the Diet 
is not in session, he temporarily forfeits 
his qualifications and becomes “ retired ta 
thirdly, that being thus retired, he ceases 
to possess the pivileges of a member, and 
cannot claim the protection of the House 
to which he has been elected. The in- 
teresting point of all this is that, if we 
accept the provisions of the Laws ap- 
pended to the Constitution, the motion 
made by Mr. Suyematsu Sasuro with 
reference to Mort TOKINOSUKE is com- 
pletely disposed of. Mr. SuveMATSU con- 
tended that though Mort's arrest be- 
fore the House was in session, nay 
even before it was constituted, might 
have been lawful, his detention with- 
out the House’s permission became un- 
constitutional so soon as the Diet’s ses- 
sion There was no ques- 
tion that the words of the 53rd Article of 
the Constitution refer, so far as the act of 
arrest is concerned, only to arrest during 
the session, and not to arrest before or 
after the session. This, indeed, goes with- 


was 


commenced, 





ogle 


out saying, for it is obvious that the or- 





dinary course of justice cannot be delayed 
until the Dict assembles to set it in mo- 
tion. But Mr. SuyeMATsu contended, 
and the House supported his contention, 
that the spirit of the Constitution is vio- 
lated when a member of the Diet is held 
in detention during a session without the 
permission of the House to which he be- 
longs. It is impossible to accept this view 
of the spirit of the Constitution simultane- 
ously with the provisions of law which we 
have quoted above. Certain circumstances 
are distinctly enumerated, the occurrence 
of any of which disqualifies a member, and 
“retires” him from the House to which 
he has been elected. If these circum- 
stances occur during the Diet’s session, 
the privilege of freedom from arrest en- 
ables the member to temporarily avoid 
their consequences. But if they occur 
while the Diet is not in session, and if 
their disqualifying results become an ac- 
complished fact before the Diet assembles, 
then the member is de facto withdrawn 
beyond the pale of the Diet’s privileges. 
This is precisely what happened in the 
case of Mort TOKINOSUKE. Arrested on 
acriminal charge before the Diet assem- 
bled, and before the date of its session 
was fixed, he underwent preliminary ex 
amination, and sufficient evidence of his 
guilt was adduced to warrant the magis 
trate in remanding him for trial. Then 
and there he temporarily lost his qualifi- 
cations of eligibility for membership, and 
in consequence became a“ retired” mem- 
ber, over whose fate the Diet ceased to be 
able to exercise any control. But here 
the great question arises—is the Constitu- 
tion to be interpreted by the light of the 
Laws accompanying it, or is it to be inter- 
preted by reference to the undoubted 
spirit of similar charters elsewhere. If we 
hold that the prime purpose of the 53rd 
Article of the Constitution is to ensure a 
member against all interruption at the 
hands of the Judiciary in the discharge of 
parliamentary functions, then the 
Laws appended to the Constitution and 
quoted above are in apparent conflict with 
that purpose. The problem does not lend 
itself to easy solution. It is undoubtedly a 
matter for congratulation that the House 
should show itself jealously watchful of 
its privileges, and should stoutly resent 
anything resembling an attempt to ignore 
But the well wishers 





his 


or transgress them. 
of parliamentary institutions in Japan 
cannot but regret that a question of such 
difficulty and demanding so large an exer- 
cise of dignity, judgment,and self-restraint, 
should have been offered for discussion 
by the Diet at the véry outset of its career. 








For Overworkep Brains use Horsrorp’s 
Acip Paosrnate. 

Dr. Ep. T, Jounson, M.R.C.S., 121, Rice-lane, 
Walton, Liverpool, says:—I have used it with 
very good results in cases of avertaxed and over- 
worked brains, one in particular, a schoolmaster, 
where it acted like a charm.” 
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THE SEISMOLOGICAL SUCIETY OF 
JAPAN. 
ee 

HE last volume of Transactions of the 

Seismological Society of Japan is more 
than usually bulky, and contains a large 
number of maps and diagrams. The first 
essay, by Mr. L. F, BerTIN, describes the 
double Oscillograph and its employment 
for the study of rolling and pitching. This 
instrument is a very pretty contrivance by 





means of which curves are automatically 
traced, showing the motion produced in a 
floating body by the waves. The results 
obtained are not very remarkable, though 
decidedly useful to Seismologists, who 
have to ure waves of terrestrial mo- 
tion by the aid of similarly traced curves. 
The second paper is on the “ Seiches” of 
It is by De. F. A. ForEL, and has 
been translated and communicated to the 
Society by Professor C. D. West.“ Sei- 
ches” are variations which take place in 
the level of lake waters. 
the lake is observed to rise slowly through- 
out a period varying from five minutes to 
half an hour, then to fall, and then to rise 
again, as though affected by a tide of low 
They are 


mea 





lakes. 





The surface of 


amplitude and short duration. 
due to a disturbance produced by atmos- 
pheric pressure on one part of the lake, 
and communicated gradually to the whole 
body of water: the lake, in fact, is shaken 
by a storm, and its waters throb just as the 
water in a basin which has been suddenly 
tilted. The interesting point about this 
matter is that Dr. FOREL has succeeded 
in investigating a formula connecting the 
time of oscillation of a demi-seiche with 
the greatest length or breadth of the lake, 
and the mean depth. 
quantities being given, the third can be 
found. 
been remarkably verified by application to 
the seiches of Lake George in New South 
Wales. 

We have then a short and clearly 
conceived description by Professor JOHN 
MILNE, F.R.S., of the remarkable instru- 
ment invented by him for measuring and 
recording the oscillatory movements of 
Our readers are already 


Any two of these 


The accuracy of the formula has 


railway trains. 
familiar with this instrument, but the func- 
tion that it is destined hereafter to serve 
in connection with railway travelling seems 
so important that we reproduce Mr. MILNE’S 
summary of its capabilities :— 


1. As Train Timers,—Inasmuch as vibrations 
only occur while a train is in motion, portions of a 
diagram when no vibrations are recorded indicate 
the time that a train has stopped. The length of 
these blank spaces shows, in minutes or fractions of 
aminute, the duration of stoppages. By inspecting 
a diagram we can determine how long a train was 
on a given journey, whether it stopped at stations 
or signals, and from the length of the diagram on 
a known line it can be seen where the train went 
quickly and where it went slowly. The train is 
automatically timed. As the distances between 
stations are known itis an easy matter to determine 
average speeds, The speed at any position of a 
journey requires a mark to be made on the moving 
band of paper, say at every hundred revolutions of 
a wheel of the carriage in which the machine is 
placed. This is done by a simple contrivance 
now being applied to intruments in Japan, When 
passing curves, if the train is running at a speed 
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exactly suited to the cant of the rails, the diagram 
is writen to the right and left of acental line. If 
it is going too slow, the diagram is written on the 
left of such a line, but if it is going too tast, or, in 
other words, il the speed is dangerous, the rollers 
are thrown outwards and the diagram is written 
on the right of the central line. 

Grades are mdicated by the tipping of the fore 
and ait rollers, and therefore they are shown by 
deviation to the right or left of the path traced by 
the writer when on a level track. 

2. As the Recorder of the Condition of a Line. 
—No matter what the speed at which the train is 
tavelling, or in what character of carriage it is 
placed, any abnormal motions show themselves as 
exciescences on the general diagram. — For 
stance, the jolts at facing points are particularly 
well matked. Irregularities due to. vatiations in 
gauge, want of ballast, springy portions of the 
road, faults in ties or sleepers, irregular motions 
on bridges,—are all faithfully recorded, Some 
tines movements are recorded which cannot be 
felt by passengers. For example, in crossing the 
Kawasaki Biidge, on the Tokyo- Yokohama line, 
it was noticed that on the down track on or about 
the second span there was always one large verti- 
cal movement recorded, The bridge, which is. of 
iron, consists of a number of 100 fl. anda long 
series of 40 ft, spans: ‘The movement, inasmach 
as it could uot be telt, must have been of the nature 
of an easy spring like bend 

From the long series of diagrams which have 
been taken in J Ametica, and in England, 

ams give a report on the 
State of a line, and if hese are repeated at intervals 
they show if changes ate taking place. 

As a Means of Testing’ Locomotives and 
ages.—For testing locomotives and carriages. 
they should be run under similar conditions over 
the same line. The diagrams are drawn upon 
a band of paper running at a rate of about 1 
inch per second, he ult of this is that the 
vibrations are drawn out as a series of successive 
waves; with this diagram before us, we can meas 
ure not only the range of motion of any given 
wave, but also the time taken to describe this wave. 
Having measured these quantities, it is an easy 
matter to e the suddenness with which each 
movement commences to be made, and this is a 
quantity which may be taken as a measure of the 
jerks which are experienced. 


Mr. W. B. MASON contributes a paper, 
accompanied by carefully compiled tables, 
demonstrating the importance of elabo- 
rating system of time- 
keeping for the purposes of seismologi- 
cal observation. At present a signal is 
sent every day at noon from the Central 
Telegraph office in Tokyo to stations 
throughout the Japan. 
stations on the main circuit obtain accurate 
standard time, but for stations on branch 
lines manual operations intervene, and no 
certainty can be secured. The matter is 
one of great importance because, without 
mutually regulated time-recorders, the velo- 
city with which earthquakes travel cannot 
be determined by direct observation. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Mason's paper is an essay by 
Professor C. G. KNOTT on earthquake fre- 
quency. We learn from this contribution 
that there is no truth in two notions long 
entertained, namely, that earthquakes are 
more frequent during the night than during 
the day, and that their periodicity is con- 
Mr. N. 
OTSUKA gives an interesting account of 
the great earthquake that visited Kuma- 
moto in July of last year, and Mr. J. E. 
PEREIRA contributes a carefully compiled 
record of all the earthquakes noted by him 
in Yokohama from March, 1885, to Decem- 
ber, 1889. Then we have an interesting 
dissertion on earthquakes of non-volcanic 
origin, by Mr. W. E. Forster. It has long 















































some uniform 


By this means 


nected with lunar culminations. 





* The cause of this movement has been discovered and the 
necessary repairs made. 





been known, or at least generally sur- 
mised, that earthquakes are the result of 
an underground displacement or explosion. 
Mr. FoRSTER suggests that landslips on 
the surface of the earth may also be re- 
sponsible. Dr. KNOTT, commenting on 
Mr. Forster’s theory, put the case very 
clearly -— 


Honey-combed sea bottoms, overhanging ridges, 
steep descents, and broken contours seem to be a 
feature of certain seas and oceans; and there 
certainly landslips will oceur from time to time, 
causing. earthquakes throughout the surounding 
material. Of course there is the more ultimate 
question as to the origin of this peculiar structure 
itself. Probably the crust of the earth is honey- 
combed and vesicular more or less all through ; 
and itis easy to see that subterranean collapses and 
landslips might readily enough occur in the more 
unstable regions, staried possibly by a volcanic 
explosion. We should naturally expect such ve 
cular structure to be more pronounced in regions 
that have been or still are volcanic. Every such 
change of configuration must result in the falling 
of material to lower levels, that is, if we neglect 
direct volcanic agency. Mr, Forster considers 
that, as such material near the surface of the bed 
of the sea falls in, its place is filled by water, caus- 
ing a sinking of the sea-level. Hence will result 
aw apparent rising of the land. However true a 
description this may be of what may be takiig 
place in the Tonian Sea, it would be difficult to 
apply it generally to the great fact of the increase 
of land area throughout geological time. The 
ordinarily accepted view that the sea-level is a 
steadier surface than the surface of the dry land, 
and that the continents have risen as the ocean 
beds have sunk and the ocean channels contracted, 
is one of those very rational scientific views that 
took long to penetrate the mind of man; but once 
there, it will not be easily dislodged. 


The remaining portion ofthe Transactions 
is occupied by essays by Professor MILNE, 



































who displays the same untiring energy and 
industry that have always distinguished 
him. His diagrams of earthquakes re- 
corded at the Chiri-kyoku in Tokyo, and 
his report on earthquake observations 
made in Japan during the year 1889 show 
how the Society’s debt to him grows con- 
tinually. More interesting, however, is 
his essay on the connection between earth- 
quakes and electric and magnetic pheno- 
mena. to be pretty 
established that the approach of an earth- 
quake is often, if not always, signalled by a 
strong eléctric disturbance, sometimes so 
strong as to break wires or interfere seri- 


It appears well 


ously with the transmission of messages. 
The cause of this curious fact still remains 
more or less obscure, but Mr. MILNE, with 
apparent reason, attributes the production 
of these electrical currents to mechanical 
motion caused by steam, chemical action, 
or other agencies in the solid matter of the 
earth's crust, With regard to atmospheric 
electricity, however, it is not so easy to 
arrive at a conclusion, and the same seems 
to be true, in a still greater degree, of 
magnetic disturbance. Professor MILNE’s 
paper is full of suggestions and ideas, and 
Professor KNotTr spoke truly when he 
said that “the Seismological Society and 
science generally are distinctly benefited by 
Professor MILNE’s peculiar faculty of ever 
opening up new lines of research.” The ob- 
servations of Professor KNOTT himself, 
in the discussion provoked by Professor 
MILNE’s paper, well deserve to be quoted. 
“There was not the least doubt,” ke said, 
“that the Krakatoa eruption had pro- 
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duced magnetic disturbances ; aud Profes- 
sor SCHUSTER’S recent discussion of the 
diurnal variation in the magnetic force at 
any point on the earth’s surface enables us 
pretty well to explain the effect. It is 
well known that every day the magnetic 
needle moves first to this side, and then to 
that of its mean position. In Tokyo the 
amplitude of this diurnal oscillation is 
sometimes as much as 11 minutes of angle. 
Now SCHUSTER has shown, by an elegant 
discussion of Gauss’s theory of terrestrial 
magnetism, that this diurnal change is due 
to causes above us—electrical currents, say, 
brought into existence by the sun’s action 
on a heterogeneous atmosphere. In the 
Krakatoa eruption immense clouds of dust 
were driven off into the higher atmosphere, 
and soon drifted round the whole globe, 
causing the remarkable sunset glows of 
the autumn of 1883. This dust, shot forth 
with immense velocity, would almost of 
necessity be electrified; so that we have 
the conditions for the existence of a highly 
electrified cloud of particles drifting along 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere. 
Such an electrical movement would have 
the characteristics of an ordinary electrical 
current, which might well affect the deli- 
cate magnetographs in India and Europe. 
But such an explanation cannot be applied 
to earthquakes. Professor MILNE, in his 
historical sketch, mentioned a hypothesis 
brought forward by an Italian, which seems 


capable of development into a plausible 
on 





enough explanation of a relation betwe 
earthquakes and atmosphere electricity. 
It must be remembered that when we say 
the air becomes more negative, we might 
as truly say the earth becomes more posi- 
tive. It is the difference of electrical con- 
ditions between the earth and air that is 
measured. Now any sudden change of 
state from liquid to aqueous we know to 
be accompanied by electrical change. 
Hence an explosion in some earth cavity 
might easily change the electrical condi- 
tion of the earth in the vicinity. This 
electrical change on reaching the surface 
—it might be a little ahead of the shock— 
would affect the electrometer. It was, 
however, too soon, perhaps, to suggest 
explanations before the facts had been 
thoroughly established. 











THE FATE OF A FAPANESE 
REFORMER. 
= 
R. PERCIVAL LOWELL'S 
count of Viscount Mort's fate 
has no doubt attracted a good deal of 
attention, having been published original- 
ly in a widely circulated magazine, and 
reproduced by two of the local news- 
papers of this settlement. It is a prettily 
written essay. Mr. LOWELL always 
manages to state his facts or fictions and 
to advance his theories in an attractive 
guise. But like many another literary 
artist, he thinks of his art before everything. 
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It is in some respects unfortunate to have 
earned, or to be seeking to earn, the re- 
putation of a picturesque writer. Such a 
man finds himself more or less in the posi- 
tion of the impressionist painter. His 
work must be always striking and always 
subjective; at once sparkling and original. 
The obligation is onerous, and its fulfil- 
ment frequently leads to such a profuse 
application of colour that the result dazzles 
and perplexes sober folks, We doubt 
whether due allowance is made for all this 
by critics of letters and essays about Japan 
which appear in Western papers and 
periodicals. The critic forgets that- the 
first object of the essayist or correspondent 
is to paint a pen-and-ink picture. It is 
not a photograph that he seeks to present, 
but an attractive study. The subjective 
elements may be as much in excess of the 
objective as he pleases, provided only that 
the sum total is pretty and impressive. 
We do not think of taking Mr. Lowey 
seriously when he scts himself to write 
contemporaneous Japanese history or to 
dissect Japanese character. A man of his 
subtle fancy and skilful pen is pretty sure 
to lay bare some truth and carry some 
conviction, but after all it is a glimpse of 
Mr, LoWELL’s mind that we get, not a 
presentation of things Japanese. The 
tragic fate of Viscount Mortwas precisely 
the kind of subject that such a writer 
would be likely to take up, and it must be 
confessed that from a purely artistic point 
of view, Mr. LOWELL has not squandered 
his materials. We doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther the fitness of things is not a little 
violated when such a story told in sucha 
fashion, less than two years after the oc- 
currence of the tragedy to which it re- 
is committed to the pages of a 
A volume of semi-histori- 


fers, 
sober magazine. 
cal dramas would more fittingly contain the 
highly coloured and fanciful picture. As 
a dramatic work we should have nothing 
to charge against it except prematureness. 

To one feature only of Mr. LowELL’s 
conspicuously misleading account does it 
seem worth while to refer in detail. We 
mean that part of his picture where the 
homage paid to the grave of NisHINo Bun- 
TARO is represented. This phase of the 
tragedy has never been fully comprehend- 
ed by foreigners. Mr, LOWELL is con- 
spicuously in the dark, and in his own 
light-hearted fashion he seeks to spread 
the same pall of misconception over the 
minds of his readers. He is convinced, or 
rather the exigencies of his art compel him 
to seem convinced, that virtually the whole 
of Japanese society secretly applauded 
NISHINO’S act, and that a considerable 
section of the population of the metropolis, 
not attempting to conceal their admira- 
tion, made pilgrimages to the assassin’s 
tomb and burned incense or laid garlands 
before his sepulchre. Were Mr. LOWELt’s 
facts correct, notes of admiration 
interlining his account would not be mis- 
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gle 


placed. But facts are dry, unattractive 








elements in the eyes of the literary im- 

pressionist. Nothing is easier than to 

analyse the feelings that actuated Japa- 

nese Society when the tale of NISHINO’s 

deed and its results was first told. Mr. 

LOWELL himself has the materials at band 

for such analysis, but does not think of 

making it. NISHINO BUNTARO was a 

youth educated as a gentleman. Up to 

the very eve of his murderous act he had 

led a life distinguished by more than or- 

dinary traits of filial piety and moral re- 

gularity. Not the smallest taint of ruf- 

fianism disfigured his record. His family 

relations showed all the beauty of genuine 

domestic affection. The letters that he 

wrote to his younger sister and brother, 

as well as to his parents, on the threshold 

of the assassination, were touchingly simple | 
and sincere. Beyond the fanaticism that 
drove him to shed blood, he was in all de- 
tails a respectable and well-conducted unit 
of the population. So too of the purpose 
to which he sacrificed his life—the faith he 
had been taught to honour not only as the 
indigenous creed of his nation but also as 
the basis of his EMPEROR’S Sovereignty. 
Finally, he succeeded. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and nowhere is this truer 
than in Japan. That a solitary and phy- 
sically weak youth, armed with nothing 
better than a kitchen knife, should make 
his way into the house of a Minister 
of State and stab to death one of the 
leading men of the empire, and that 
the deed should have been so timed as 
to coincide with the greatest event in 
Japanese history, the promulgation of the 
Constitution—here were elements to strike 
the imagination of any nation. NisHINo 
became not a hero but a marvel. The dis- 
tinction is vital. It was clearly drawn by 
the leading Japanese journals at the time, 
though the clumsy language of some minor 
sheets may have created confusion. In 
any part of the world the burial of such a 
fanatic would have attracted crowds. In 
any part of the world, people would have 
visited his grave. In all this there is noth- 
ing surprising. We are far enough now 
from the event to speak of it without re- 
serve. At the moment, however, there 
seemed some danger in so speaking of it. 
For though much of the attention concen- 
trated on NISHINO might be referred to the 
working of nature’s commonest emotions, 
a portion of it had evident connection with 
the still lingering creed of feudal times, 
that any deed of blood might be condoned 
by the voluntary sacrifice of one’s own life. 
That is a dangerous doctrine anywhere, 
but especially dangerous in Japan, where 
the equilibrium between the old and the 
new has been temporarily disturbed, and 
where the youths of the country occupy 
for the nonce an exceptionally irrespon- 
sible position. The young men who carried 
NISHINO’S body to the grave undoubtedly 
lacked moral ballast. Like Mr. LOWELL 
himself, they preferred picturesqueness to 
decorum, and forgot that the new régime 
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for which they professed to be fighting 
could not retain its attachment to the old 
by links such as fanatics like NISHINO 
forged. But what a mountain Mr. LOWELL 
constructs out of this mole-hill. His airy 
edifice is graceful enough, and will doubt- 
less strike the ignorant and thoughtless, 
but it is a pity that men of his ability 
should set themselves to mar history in- 
stead of helping to make it. 








IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
oe 
[vermati. REPORT.) 


HOUSE OF PEERS. 








The House of Peers assembled at sixteen 
minutes past ten o'clock on the 4th instant. 
The business before the House was, first, the 
first reading of the Barristers Bill: secondly, 
the appointment of a Special Committee to con- 
sider the Bill; and thirdly, to consider an ap- 
plication for leave of absence presented by 
Prince Mori of Choshiu. 

“The Presipens, Count (Ito), announced that the 
House would proceed to consider the Barristers’ 
Bill, and directed Mr. Yashiro, one of the Secre- 
taries, to read the Bill, to. which were appended 
the signatures of the Minister President of State 
and the Minister of State for Justice. 

‘The Minister of State for Justice, Count Yama- 
DA, who attended in the House to explain the 
Bill, said :— The general purpose of this measure 
is set forth in the explanatory document accom- 
panying it, but Idesire to add a few words in 
order to make the principle of the Bill clearer, and 
to place you in possession of the object contem- 
plated by its drafters. The Bill is framed for 
the better carrying out of the purpose underlying 
the revised system of organization of the Law 
Courts, and is laid before you in accordance with 
the fifty-seventh article of the Constitution, which 
provides that the organization of the Courts of Law 
shall be determined by law. In order to afford 
full protection for the person and rights of the 
subject, it is advisable that trials should be con- 
ducted not by a Judge alone, but that the assist- 
ance should be afforded of barristers rich in learn. 
ing and experience and of high moral principles. 
To secure these essential attributes, to provide 
adequate means of determining the qualifications 
of legal practitioners, to guarantee their rights, 
and to contrive that their conduct shall be exemp- 
lary, are objects of national importance, as you all, 
my Lords and gentlemen, will, | am confident, 
agree. The details of the measure will be fully 
explained by the Government's delegates. 

Marquis Hacuisuxa, addressing the Govern. 
ment’s delegates, said:—“I do not now desire 
particularly to know on what Occidental country’s 
system this Bill has been founded. I wish 
to go a step farther, and to seek a full explana- 
tion of the reasons that have suggested this altera- 
tion of the Regulations for Barristers, hitherto 
in force. 

Mr. Kato Hiroyuk1:—I have no doubt that 
Marquis Hachisuka’s enquiry will elicit full rea- 
sons for the rescinding of the former Barristers 
Regulations, and the substitution of the present 
measure, But I find that the Bill provides for 
license fees and security money; that, in conse- 
quence, barristers practising in the Supreme Court 
and the Appeal Courts will require considerable 
funds, Looking at the question from the point 
of view of one not versed in legal affairs, I am 
disposed to doubt whether the number of bar- 
risters may not be inconveniently reduced by the 
operation of such a law. In the case of physi- 
cians it is possible to form an estimate of how 
many there should be for a given population, as, 
for example, one or two to every hundred persons. 
With barristers the question is doubtless different, 
but it seems possible that this difficulty may arise. 
Then again, I am perplexed as to the object of 
making distinctions in the cost of licence fees for 
practising in the different Courts, namely, the 
Supreme Court, the Appeal Courts, and the Courts 
of First Instance, 

The PrestpenT here reminded Mr. Kato of the 
limit of time allowed to each speaker. 

Mr. Kato continued :—‘* Will not these dis- 
tinctions prove vexatious to barristers? What 
necessity is there for such a classification? If 
Barristers are to be divided according to the 
rank of the Court in which they practise, will not 
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a corresponding graduation of importance result? 
I desire to ask whether any reasons exist for di 
tinguishing between the importance of the various 
Courts.” 

Mr. Murata Tamotsu :—*I desire to make 
e inquiry with regard to the Rules of Procedure 
of this House. The Rules state that at the First 
Reading of a Bill it shall be read clearly to the 
House, after which the Minister of State, the dele- 
yates of the Government or the proposer of the 
Bill may offer explanations. It may be owing to 
my own want of discernment, but this is uot clear 
to me. The rule may be interpreted to signify 
that at the first reading the members cannot asi 
the Government's delegates for explanations, But 
it may also be iriterpreted to mean that they can 
ask for such explanations. It does not follow, 
therefore, that this tight is denied to members, 
but I think that possibly the rule may be construed 
in the negative sense. Especially am I led to this 
conclusion by the words of the Minister of State 
who introduced the Bill, for he said that the details 
would be fully explained in Committee, from which 
T infer that these explanations are to be given, not 
to the House but to the Committee. “The truth is 
that if the intention of the rule is that explanations 
may be sought by the members in session, there 
are many points in the Bill concerning which T have 
opinions to offer, and numerous features about 
which explanations are desired. Not only this, 
but in several respects the Bill is unintelligible to 
me. With reference to these various points I 
desire to put some questions, but it seems to me 
that if each member is permitted to prefer any 
queries he pleases to the Government's delegates at 
the first reading, much confusion must result. 
have therefore refrained up to the present, but 
ince [ now observe that in both Houses questions 
are put to the Government’s delegates and an- 
swered by them, I venture to ask you, Mr. Pre- 
sident, whether it is within the competence of this 


House to seck further explanations al the present 






































The Prestpent :—* With regard to Mr. Mura- 
ta’s enquiry, the words of the Fifty-sixth Rule are 
that explanations may be given by the Ministers 
of State, the delegates of the Government, or the 
member introducing the Bill, Nothing more is 
said. I conclude, therefore, that the rule 
does not contemplate the formulation of detailed 
inquiries or the holding of mi discussion at 
this stage. In the Forty-fourth Article of the Law 
of the Houses it is laid down that a Committee in 
meeting may, through the President, demand ex- 
planations from the delegates of the Government, 
from which it is plain that the intention of ap- 
pointing a Committee is to have all the details 
fully examined, and to subsequently report to the 
House. It is for the Committee to make a tho- 
rough investigation of all the minutize of a measure. 
‘The Bill now before the House has been read, and 
a general explanation of ithas been given by a 
Cabinet Minister. In accordance, therefore, with 
the Thirty-sixth Article of the Law of the Houses, 
the business now before the House is the appoint. 
ment of a Special Committee.” 

Mr. Murata :— I fully comprehend your ex- 
planation, Mr. President. I myself imagined 
that the rule must be interpreted in the sense 
you give to it, and your decision confirms my 
views. It is therefore understood that hereafter 
questions may not be addvessed by, members to 
the Government’s delegates at the’ first reading 
ofa bill. [pass now to another point. You have 
ruled, Mr. President, that the House should now 
proceed to elect a Special Committee, and referring 
to the Rules of Procedure I find it laid down in the 
first clause of the Thirty-sixth Article that the nine 
Committee-men shall be balloted for by the mem- 
bers, the voters’ names not being written on the 
balloting papers; while the second clause of the 
same arlicle provides that, on special occasions, 
the Commitee may be nominated by the President 
and not chosen by the House. Doubtless the 
method prescribed in the first clause is natural and 
proper, but under certain circumstances the alter- 
native method of the second clause may be desir- 
able, and I venture to think that such circumstances 
exist now. I desire to propose that on this the 
first occasion of appointing a Special Committee, 
the task of nominating the Committee be en- 
trusted to the President of the House. My reasons 
for making this proposition are that the operation 
of preparing and presenting balloting papers with 
nine names on each, and the counting of the votes 
in order to determine who has a majority, will in- 
volve a serious loss of time, Farther, the House 
has only just come together and the members 
cannot yet possess any intimate knowledge of one 
another. You, Mr. President, are more favourably 
circumstanced, and can make a fitting selection, 
Doubtless as a general rule, the House having 
been divided into Sections, it would be most con: 


























venient that each Section should choose one mem- 
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ber of Committee, since by that means due con- 
sultation and wise selection would be possible 
within the limits of Sections. But on the present 
occasion I would propose that you, Mr. President, 
should make a selection of any members you think 
fit, and I trust that the House will support my 
proposition,” 

Marquis Nakayama:—I wish to second the 
proposition made by Mv. Murata, as it seems to 
me a wise suggestion. 

Viscount Torto:—T understand it to have 
been decided that questions cannot be put to the 
Government's delegates at the first reading of a 
iill. Sucha decision appears to me very incbrrect, 
This House has to be guided by two things only, 
the Law of the Houses and the Rules of the House 
of Peers, Itis for the delegates of the Govern- 
ment themselves to determine whether or no they 
will answer questions. They are not obliged to 
answer, but to rule that questions must not be put 
al the first reading is very inadvisable. It seems 
to me that this is a point which concerns the pre- 
rogatives of the House. I protest very strongly 
against its being settled merely by a’ statement 
from the President and from the delegates of the 
Government, This is the first session of the first 
Parliament held in the Empire. I myself have no 
questions that I am specially anxious to put to the 
delegates of the Government, but I hold it to be 
exceedingly undesirable that 'a hard and fast deci- 
sion should be recorded depriving members of the 
privilege of putting questions to the delegates 
of the Government al the first reading of a 
iill, and [have thought it right to bring this point 
to the notice of the House.” 

Mr. Oxaucnt Surcetosm :—‘ It is plain that 
this point has a grave beating on the interpreta- 
tion of the Mifty-sixth Acticle of the Rules of the 
Upper Chamber, and that it also involves the ques- 
tion of whether this whole House shall or shall not 
abide by the rules. I therefore beg to suggest, 
Mr. President, that you give another distinct rul- 
ing. My reason for asking is that, according 
to my reading of the Fifty-sixth Article, it un- 
doubtedly permits members to put what questions 
they please to a Minister who has charge of 
a bill, or the delegates of theGovernment, This 
view of mine is confirmed by the fact that, a 
short time ago, when Marquis Hachisuka and Mr. 
Kato put questions, the President did not rule 
them out of order, from which I infer that he did 
not consider their action a violation of the Fifty- 
sixth Article. ‘The ruling made in answer to Mr, 
Murata’s query seems to gravely affect the compe- 
tence of the House. Replying to Mr. Murata’s 
interrogation, the President ruled that questions 
could not be put, and Mr, Murata accepted the 
ruling as final. I cannot but think, however, that 
the Fifty-sixth Article confers the right to. put 
questions, nor am Table to see that it admits of 
any second interpretation. When the rules were 
in draft this Article was numbered sixty, and 
it was amended to read that although mem- 
bers might put questions, they must not raise 
adebate. But the language was subsequently 
changed on the ground that the right to put 
questions did not require to be stated, being a 
matter of course. If members are puzzled about 
any point in a bill, it seems essential that they 
should be at liberty to put questions either to the 
Minister in chargé of the measure or to the dele- 
gates of the Government. Of course the brevity 
or prolixity of a question depends upon the methods 
of the person putting it, just as the curtness or 
fullness of an answer determined by the Mini- 
ster in charge of the measure or by the delegates 
of the Government. The privilege of putting 
questions, the method of putting them, and the 
manner of answering them, must all, 1 think, 
be left uncontrolled. I beg therefore, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that you will give the House fuller instruc- 
tions about the import of the Fifty-sixth Article of 
the Rules.”” 

* The Prestpent :— The member who has just 
spoken claims that as I did not prevent Mr. Kato 
from speaking, therefore the privilege of putting 
questions is accorded by the rules. But it was 
necessary to understand clearly the purport of Mr. 
Kato’s speech, after which I proposed to state my 
views, and consequently I suffered the matter to 
pass for the moment. If this fashion of strict 
control is to be exercised in the Diet, the dignity 
of both Houses must suffer seriously. I therefore 
allowed the discussion to proceed. “But when Mr, 
Murata put the point directly to me, I had no 
choice but to state my opinion. I do not wish to 
be understood as ruling that under all circum- 
stances the questions referred to are out of order, 
Being asking to explain how I, as President, in- 
terpret the Article, I gave my view of the matter. It 
is in my province to do so. ‘The Tenth Article of the 
Law of the Houses provides that the President of 
each House shall maintain order therein, regulate 
the debates, and represent the House outside its pre- 
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cincts, Again, the Hundred and forty third Article 
of the Rules of this House lays down that the Pre- 
sident is competentto decide points of order. Inthe 
exercise of these powers I have declared my opinion. 
the speeches of Viscount Torio and of Mr. Okau 
chi have been delivered after my ruling that the 
business before the House is the election of a 
Select Committee. The matter had better rest 
there for the moment. With regard to Mr. 
Murata’s proposal in relation to the election of a 
Committee, since it has been duly seconded, I 
purpose to proceed now with the business of clection. 

Mr. Suimaucut Takesuicr said:—"T, too, 
Mr. President, desire to express my opinion about 
this matter of questions. The Minister of State 
for Justice has given usa general explanation in 
his speech, and further particulars are furnished in 
the explanatory document accompanying the Bill, 
but there are still many points that Tdo not fully 
understand, I should have liked to put questions 
about the most important of these pointy aud to 1e- 
ceive an explanation, for though there is to be a 
Special Committee to inquire into the details of 
the measure and to report to the House, I fear 
thatwe shall not by that process arrive ata thorough 
comprehension. It is doubtless an excellent plan 
that a Committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the details of the Bill, and indeed it is not 
probable that the members, were they allowed to 
put questions to the officials having charge of the 
Bill, would be ready to pronounce an immediate 
opinion, But it seems to me most desirable that 
liberty should be accorded to put brief questions of a 
general character and to receive explanations, The 
questions I should like to put are not | I 
merely wish to know whether this Bill has bee 
framed upon a foreign model, and whether in 
Western countries” 

The Presipent 
nounced that th 










































I have already an- 
ess before the House is the 


election of a Special Committee, I musi ask you, | 


Mr. Shimauchi, to postpone the remainder of your 
remaiks.” 

Mr, Suimavucut:—* Is it not permissible to 
express my opinion at present a 

The Preswwent:—'In the exercise of the 
powers vested in me for the purpose of preserving 
order and regulating the debates in the House, 1 
have already announced that the business now in 
hand is the election of a Special Committee, and I 
must beg your attention to my tuling. <s 

Mr, Suimaucut:—* It is my opinion that by 
permitting questions (o be put with regard to im 
portant points, the President's function of regulat- 
ing the debates will be facilitated.” 

‘The Presipent:— ‘Ll have not ruled that you 
must refrain from expressing your opinion, Mr. 
Shimauchi, but only that you must postpone doing 
Bat) 

Viscount Matsupaira Nopumasa:— I under 
stand that the question before the House is the 
election of a Special Committee, and that we are 
asked to decide whether the election shall be by 
ballot, or whether the President shall be asked to 
nominate the Committee. [am opposed to the pro- 
position made by Mr. Muratain the latter sense. I 
donot think thatthe nomination should be left to 
the President. Election by ballot is the course 
contemplated by the rule under ordinary circum- 
stances, Nomination by the President is an 
alternative course. [do not like the notion 
that at the outset of this House’s proceedings, 
we should make celerity our principal object, and 
for its sake adopt the alternative rule. Already 
for the sake of despatch we entrusted to our 
President the reply to the Imperial Message, but 

a matter of this kind, it is more proper that our 
Committee should consist of members chosen by 
the majority of the House. Experience shows that 
people are ready to pul more or less confidence in 
work done by their own nominees, but prone to 
question the work done by the nominees of others. 
I therefore prefer that the election be conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the first clause 
cle 36.” 

Baron Waraxape Kyosat:— I entirely agree 
with the views expressed by Viscount Matsudaira 
I do not approve at all of resorting to alternative 
rules at the commencement of our parliamentary 
career. It seems to me that the time to resort to 
abbreviated methods is when the House finds itself 
confronted by anaccumulationof business, and when 
despatch becomes essential for the sake of get 
through work. At this early period of the session, 
I think that we are bound to follow the full routine 
prescribed by the rules. I endorse Viscount 
Matsudaira’s view. 

The Prestpent thereupon called upon the 
members who approved of Mr, Murata’s motion to 
stand up, but only a minority rose, and Viscount 
Watanabe's proposal, being then pul, was carried 

Mr. Murakamt Keisaku:—The House being 
now about to proceed to business under the pro- 
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visions of Article 56, is it permissible to express 
an opinion? May members address questions to 
the Delegates of the Government, or must they 
abstain from doing so? 

‘The Presipgnt :—The House cannot hear you 
distinctly. Will you please ascend the rostrum. 

Mr, Murakawl:—Marquis Hachisuka and Mr. 
Kato preferred some enquisies a short time ago 
under the Fifty-sixth Rule of this House’s proce- 
dure, and the President ruled that the discussion 
must be deferred. [desire to put a question on 
that subject. Mr. Shimauchi propounded some 
queries, but was stopped by the President as being 
out of order, It has now been decided that the 
business before the House is the election of a 
Special Committee, and it appears to me that the 
convenience of the House will be best consulted 
by determining now whether questions can or can- 
not be ‘put. by members to the Government’s 
Delegates at a First Reading. 

Mr. Yamacucat Suowo:—A good deal of 
discussion has been raised about the reading of 
the 56th Rule of the House, despite the fact that 
the President has given a ruling about the busi- 
ness in hand. Tam sorry to trouble the House, 
but [feel it necessary to speak a few words, ‘The 
56th Article says that at the first reading, when 
the contents of a bill have been clearly read to the 
House, a Minister of State, the Government De 
legates, or the member introducing the bill may 
explain its object. There the aiticle stops, and 
passing to the next article, we find it provided 
that at the conclusion of the process described in 
the preceding article, the bill, whether it emanated 
from the Government or in the House, should be 
entrusted toa Committee, In accordance with 
these articles, the President has already tuled that 
the business before the House is the election of a 
Committee, but in the face of this ruling a discus: 
sion has been raised by members desiring to put 
jwestions in relation to the bill. Now T think itis 
plain that the privilege of putting questions is 
neither withheld nor granted by the latter of these 
Articles, but it appears to me that if we consider the 
spirit of the Articles they must be held to interdict 
such questioning. Provision is made for the put- 
ting of any number of questions in Committee, but 
the House is not the place to put such questions at 
this stage. As to whether they ought to be putin 
Committee or in the House, if they are preferred 
im the House, Mr. Murakami— 

‘The Presipent :—If you are about to speak at 
length, please come to the rostrum, 

Mr. Yamacucnt :—It is unnecessary. 

‘The Presipent :—Then I have to warn you. 

Mr. Yamacucut:—I will say nothing mote, Mr. 
President. 

The Present :—The House will proceed to 
elect a Committee. It will be well perhaps to re 
mind you that the rules of Procedure were deter- 
mined by the House itself, and the President 
equally with the members has to obey Rules thus 
enacted. The 86th article says that the interpre. 
tation of the rules rests with the President. In 
the exercise of the authority thus vested in me, I 
have replied to queries put by members, I bring 
this to your notice, as Tam anxious that I shonld 
not be supposed to have acted in excess of the 
powers entrusted tome. We now proceed to the 
business of election as already determined. Has 
the House any opinion to offer with regard to the 
number of the Special Committee ? 

Viscount MarTsupatRa NoBuMasa:—I_ propose 
that the number be twice nine, namely, eighteen, 
Nine is no doubt a convenient number, but as Mr. 
Murata has explained, the members have not yet 
any thorough knowledge of each other’s qualifica- 
tions. L think therefore that two members from 
each Section would form a suitable and convenicut 
Committee. Asa general rule one member from 
each Section would suffice, but since want of mutual 
knowledge renders selection difficult, I propose that 
the Committee consist of two members from each 
Section, or eighteen in all. 

Mr. Ozaxt Sasuno:—With regard to this dis- 
cussion about the number of the Committee, lam 
of opinion that nine will be sufficient. You do not 
ensure greater accuracy of investigation by bring- 

ng logether a greater number of persons to 
conduct the inquiry. I think that even nine is too 
many. The Thirty-sixth Article gives nine as a 
minimum below which we cannot reduce the Com. 
mittee. I propose that we adopt that number, 
and [trust that the House will accept my view. 
T think there is a slight error in the statement just 
made by Viscount Matsudaira. He has probably 
thought of a process of election similar to that 
litheito pursued by the Sections, namely, balloting 
for one name ata time, But if the Sections have 
to choose two members each, as is the case in elect- 
ing a Committee, you are not likely to obviate the 
difficulty of mutual ignorance by making each 












































member write two naines on his balloting paper 
instead of one. Of course if you do not care what 
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time you devote to the business, you can vote for 
one name at a time, but [see no necessity for that, 
and I therefore propose that we make the number 
nine, as provided in the Thirty-sixth Ariicle. I teust 
that the House will approve my suggestion. 

Mr. Suimavcut Takesuice :—I am of opinion 
that eighteen is a better number, and therefore 
second Viscount Matsudaira’s proposal. I shall 
state my teasons for this view, because otherwise 
T should not be doing justice to Viscount Matsu- 
daisa’s suggestion. Since it is not provided that 
the Committee, whether nine or eighteen, mu-t 
be chosen from the whole House, we may as 
sume that itmust be elected from among and by 
the Sections. Now if we could be sure of hav- 
ing good men only from each Section, then we 
might be content with the small number of nine. 
But if there happens to be one incompetent num- 
ber am so few, the throughness of the Com- 
mitlee’s investgation may be impaired. T ihere- 
fore support the motion for a Committee of 
eighteen. 

Mr. Murakamt Keisaxu :—I shall vote for Mr. 
Ozaki’s proposal, and [ trust that the method of 
balloting prescribed in Article Thirty-six will be 
adopted, namely, that each Section shall choose 
one member, and that the Committee shall consist 
of nine. 

Mr. Yamacucut Swoo :—I am in favour of 
adhering to the Rule and electing nine Committee- 
men. My reason for opposing Viscount Matsu- 
daica is (hat if we are to elect eighteen members 
we shall be obliged to give. the whole day to the 
task. It is a matter of arithmetic. These are 
two hundred and fifty-two members present, 
and even if they elect only nine Committee- 
men they will have to write 2,268 names, and 
these names will afterwards have to be read over 
and their votes reckoned up. Do what we may 
we shall have to devote the greater part of the day 
to this task, and for that reason I think that the 
proposal made some time ago by Mr. Muiata 
ought to have received more consideration fou 
the House. ‘That, however, cannot now be helped. 
But as the House is commencing its first session L 
think that, apart fiom the question of time, the 
letter of the rules should be adhered to as strictly 
as possible, If there were any imperative reason 
for electing eighteen members, the case would be 
different, but since there is not, let us follow the 
rule and elect nine Committee-men. It is enougl, 
too much indeed, that we should spend a whole 
day over such a task. 

The Prusipenr :—What does the House think? 
Would it not be better that the voting should 
proceed without prolonging this discussion ? Ot 
Course it is for the House to decide. [t is merely 
a question of wasting time. 

Viscount NaGAoKA Mortyosut:—Let us settle 
the matter at once. 

The Prestpext:—Then I will ask those who 
approve of Viscount Matsudaira’s proposal to 
stand up. 

(A minority rose.) 

‘The PresiDEnt :—The propositionis not cart ied. 
We proceed— 

Count Higasuikuze :—Mr. President. 

The Presipent :—Have youa question to ask? 

Count Hicasuikuze:—I understand that we 
are about to proceed with the ballot. It will take 
along time and carry us considerably past noon. 
It is very nearly twelve o'clock now. Perhaps it 
would be better that the House should postpone the 
ballot until one o'clock, or half-past wwelve. I Leg 
to suggest that course. 
he PResipenT :—I adopt the suggestion as to 
the ballot. It will be postponed until the after- 
noon. But as there is still some time before noon 
T call upon Mr. Murata. 

Mr. Murara:—I did not say anything just 
now, but I was much surprised at the idea of 
appointing an even number of Committee-men. 
Unless a Committee consists of five, nine, or 
some uneven number, it may be equally 
divided on any question, and the result: would 
be embarrassing. It has always been the habit 
to make Committees consist of an odd number 
of members, and I trust that a custom dictated Ly 
experience will not Le departed from in future. 
That was all that I wished to say. 

Mr. Ozak1 Sanuro:—Count Higashikuze sug- 
gested just now that as it is neatly noon the House 
had better adjourn until after luncheon, Tt is 
within the competence of the President to decide 
such a question, and if the balloting which we 
were on the point of undertaking must be deferred 
until the afternoon, nothing niore need be said. 
But it still wants forty-five minutes to noon, and I 
cannot see any necessity for taking so long a recess. 
I propose, therefore, that arrangements for the bal- 
loting be commenced at once. There is othe: busi- 
ness which I wish to bring before the House, but I 
have postponed doing so, and it appears to me un- 
advisable to devole more than an hour to luncheos:, 
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I would urge the expediency of going on with the 
balloting, If the House desires? (o take a recess 
at ence for luncheon, that settles the question, Lut 
if there is any doubt about the point, I beg to sug- 
gest that the opinion of the majority be taken, 

Viscount Hiramatsu ToKIATsu :—I also trust 
that the business of balloting will be proceded 
with, as Mr. Ozaki suggests. ; 

‘The Prestpant :—If you desire to have it so, 
then TL revoke the decision made in compliance 
with Count. Higashikuze’s suggestion, and we 
shall proceed forthwith to ballot. : 

Mr, Mitsuxurt Rivsio:—As the House is 
about to ballot, Me. President, Task your per- 
mission to take my place asa member, though 1 
appear to-day as a Government Delegate. 

The Presipent:—Are you a member of the 
House. 

Mr. Mirsuxurt:—I am. : 

‘The Prestpent :—Tlen there is no objection. 

Mr, Mitsukuri proceeded to his Section, ‘and 
the Secretaries distributed balloting papers. The 
papers having been collected, the President or- 
deed Mr, Yashiro, one of the Secretaries, to read 
out the names. 

‘The result of the ballot was as follows :—Mr. 
Murata Tamotsu (121 votes), Mr. Hozumi Chi 
cho (121), Mr. Ozaki Saburo (113), Viscount Kano 
Hisayosh , Mr. Kato Hiroyuki (77), Mr. 
Olkauchi Shigetoshi (67), Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro 
(63), Viscount Kyooka Kocho (61), Mr. Imamura 

‘aro (57)- 

MW ithe C7) sieier +The above members have 
received a majority of votes. ‘Ihe names next on 
the list have received so few votes that un- 
necessary to read them to the House. ‘These nine 
are therefore elected to form a Special Committee. 
The next business before the House is an applica- 
tion for about fifty days’ leave, on account of sick- 
ness, from Prince Mori, According to the Bighty- 
first Article, leave of absence for more than a 












































week can be granted by the House only, but 
T presume that it will scarcely be necessary 
If no mem. 


to put this question to the vote 
ber raises an objection, I shall assume that 
the House is agreed. In the afternoon it will be 
necessary to elect from among the Committee-men 
‘a President of the Special Committee just appoint- 
ed, afier which the Bill will be entrusted to the 
Committee in accordance with the decision of the 
House. ‘To-morrow there is no Bill to be con- 
sidered, and the House will consequently adjourn 
until the day after to-morrow, the 6th instant, at 
one o'clock in the afternoon, I now proceed to 
announce the order of business for that day: 
First, an application for leave of absence from 
Prince Shotai; secondly, the first reading of the 
Weights and ‘Measures Bill submitted by the 
Government; thirdly, the election of a Special 
Committee to take charge of the Bill. 

Viscount Torto:—I desire to make a brief 
statement of a subject calling for discussion, so 
that it may be taken whenever the order of daily 
precedure gives an opportunity, A lax, of which 
{ido not recall the number at this moment, has 
been promulgated fixing the penalties to be im- 
posed for breaches of Ordinances. In my view 
that law is distinctly contrary to the Constitution, 
The Seventy-sixth Article of the Constitution says 
that “existing legal enactments, such as laws, 
regulations, Ordinances,” or by whatever names 
they may be called, shall, so far as they do not 
conflict with the present Constitution, continue in 
force.’ Itappears to me, judging by this Article, 
that if the Constitution is to have any force, 
any law conflicting with it must cease to be opera- 
tive so soon asthe Diet is opened. The Ninth 
Article of the Constitution says that * the Emperor 
issues or causes to be issued the Ordinances neces- 
sary for the carrying out of the laws, or for the 
maintenance of the public peace and order, or for 
the promotion of the welfare of his subjects,” and 
it may be that the Government, regarding the law 
to which I refer as issued in accordance with the 
provisions of this Ninth Article, considers it to be in 
accordance with the Constitution, But if the law 
be put into operation, it will conflict with the Con: 
stitution, and the Government will be in the posi- 
tion of having enforced a law opposed to the Con- 
stitution. That would be a very serious matter, 
and before it happens— : 

The PRestpent:—Are you making a repre- 
sentation, or in what sense are your remarks pre- 
ferred ? 

Viscount Tor1o:—I propose to make a repre- 
sentation, and I desire to have my intention includ- 
ed in the orders of the day. 

‘The Prestpent :—Do I understand that you 
wish to make a representation to the Government? 

Viscount Torto :—Certainly. I purpose mak- 
ing a representation and also bringing the ques- 
tion before the House. I shall also propose an 
amendment of the law to which I refer, so that it 
shall no longer be in conflict with the Constitution: 
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‘The Presipent :—In that case I refer you to 
the Fifty third Article of the Rules of the House, 
where it is provided that if a member wishes to 
bring in a bill relating to laws, or to. make an 
address to the Emperor ora presentation to the 
Government, he must hand to the President a 
draft of his proposal, together with a statement of 
his reasons, signed’ by the prescribed number of 
supporters, whereupon the President shall cause 
these documents to be printed and copies handed 
to each member. It will be necessary to conform 
with that procedure, 

Viscount Torto tI shall do as you direct. 

The Prestpent :—The House will now adjourn, 

‘The House rose at 1.49 p.m. 














HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The debate opened at 55 minutes past 1 
o'clock p.m. on the 4th inst. The business before 
the House was, first, the case of a member of 
the House arrested before the session,“and kept 
in jail after the session had been commenced 
(motion by Suyematsu Saburo) ; secondly, the 
election of a committee for determining the 
qualifications of members. 

The Presipent :—I have to report to the mem- 
bers that according toa notice from the Minister 
President of State, Mr. Shirane Senichi, Vice- 
Minister of Home Affairs, acting as the Govern- 
ment’s Delegate for the Poor Laws Bill (* please 
speak louder, Mr. President”) and Mr. Mitsukuti 
Rinsho, Doctor of Law, and Vice-Minister of the 
Judicial Department, as Government Delegate 
for the Barristers’ Bill, will attend in the House. 
Thave also to report that two members, Messrs. 
Hatsu and Chiba ‘Teitaro, have nol come up 
to Tokyo on account of illness, and that Mr. Moti 
Tokinosuke does not attend on account of being 
in jail. Lalso wish to draw the attention of the 
gentlemen of the Standing Committee to the duty 
of electing a Chairman of Committee, which is a 
matter of urgency. 

Mr. Suvemarsu Sapuro :—I learn that there 
was a notice from the Minister of State for Justice 
with reference to Mr. Mori Tokinosuke's’ being 
kept in prison, I request that the notice be read. 

The Presipent:—In accordance with the re- 
quest of Mr. Suyematsu, the notice from the Mini- 
ster of Justice will be read by the Chief Secretary, 

Mr. Song, the Chief Secretary, reading :—-* To 
Mr. Sone Arasuke, chief Secretary of the House of 
Representatives. I give you notice that Mori 
Tokinosuke, an elected member of the House of 
Representatives, is now under trial and in jail in the 
Local Court of ‘Tokyo, being charged with unlaw- 
fully making away with articles entrusted to him. 
24th November, 23rd year of Meiji. (Signed) 
Count Yamada Akiyoshi, Minister of Justice.” 

Mr. Suvematsu Kencuo:—Beéfore the debate 
commences, I wish to make a statement about the 
orders of the day, Have I permission to do so? 

‘The Prestpenr :—Is it solely about the routine 
of procedure that you wish to speak, Mr. Suye- 
matsu? 

Mr. Suyematsu KencHo:—Yes; I have no 
other paint to discuss. 

Mr. Suvematsu Sapuro:—As I am to open 
the debate, I beg to express the hope that the 
member may be permitted to speak if his object 
is to discuss the orders of the day only. 

Mr. Suyemarsu KencHo:—What I have to 
say refers to the procedure as daily announced. 
In the notice I find a simple mention of the fact 
that a member is detained in prison, [ am un. 
able, therefore, to comprehend what sort of motion 
isto be made. As the subject of the motion is 
not recorded, it is impossible to form any opinion 
either in favour of or agains ‘The notice may 
suffice on this occasion, but with such a vague 
record there is no advantage gained by giving 
an intimation beforehand. ‘In future, T propose 
that the subject of each motion be recorded in the 
daily statement of business. Also with reference 
to the Committee for Qualifications, it is simply 
recorded that a Committee is to be elected. But 
there must be somebody to make the motio 
Unless the name of the mover is given, the orders 
of the day will not effect their purpose. 

The Presipawr :—In the preceding session, Mr. 
Suyematsu Saburo made a motion, which was 
seconded. I call upon Mr, Suyematsu Saburo to 
open the debate to-day. 

Mr. Suyematsu ascended the rostrum and said : 
—I made a motion at the last session, and was 
directed to send in the subject of the motion to the 
Chief Secretary. Idid so, It is contained in the 
orders of the day. But as no precise statement of 
the motion is given, Mr. Suyematsu Kencho’s 
objection seems quite reasonable. I think it better 
to read my proposal first, and then to speak to it. 
I will first read my proposal, then give an ex- 





















































planation, and finally state my views, which I 
hope you will endorse. My mation is that the 
member of the House of Representatives— 

Mr. Ove Taku :—Reading to the House 
against the regulations. I hope the member will 
be stopped. 

Mr. Suvematsu Sapuro:—The duty of keeping 
order rests with the President. If three hundred 
persons all undertake to regulate the meeting, it will 
be impossible to have any approach to order. You 
say that the reading of a proposition is not admis- 
sible. Do you then say that Bills cannot be also 
read? What I am doing now is the same as reading 
a bill, for Lam reading to the House a proposal 
upon which it has to decide. Where is there 
any regulation forbidding such a proceeding? I 
ask for the decision of the President. If you insist 
on stopping my reading, I should like to know by 
what regulation you do so. It seems to me very 
singular that such an opinion should be advanced 
by a member. If we are forbidden to read we 
can of course resort to speaking, but it suits my 
convenience to read, and whether to read or 
speak is strictly within my right. 

Mr. Yamapa Tost :—I think that reading 
should be stopped according to Art. 112 of the 
Rules of the House. 

‘The Present :—It is my ruling that accord- 
ing to Article 112 of the Regulations an opinion or 
explanation cannot be read, but a matter for pur- 
poses of teference or report may be read. 

Mr. Suyematsu Sapuro:—I consider this re- 
striction very inconvenient, but I bow to the Pre- 
sident’s decision for the moment. 

Mr. Suyemarsu Kencuo :—I disagree with the 
objection just made, d ask the President to 
permit the reading. ‘This is a matter affecting 
the rights of members. ‘There is no reason 
why a proposition, equally with a bill, may not 
be read. In my opinion, any written proposal, 
that is to say, a document containing matter to be 
decided by the’ House, can be read. Indeed, it 
ought to be read, because should there be occasion 
to amend the words of the proposal, accuracy of 
amendment would be out of the question if a'mere 
verbal statement had to be depended on, There- 
fore a proposal, equally with bills to be considered 
by the House, should be read. A motion is al- 
ways required to be made in writing aud that fact 
alone points to the natural consequence, namely, 
that it should be read. I urge this point, as 
it touches the privileges of members of the House. 

Mr, Tanimoro Micuiyuki:—Article 112 can- 
not be altered. We should be controlled by 
the Rules of Procedure. It is not proper to alter 
them so suddenly, without sufficient cause. The 
reading should be forbidden in accordance with 
Article 112. 

Mr. OKA Jinoraro:—I second the opinion 
of Mr. K. Suyematsu, Art. 112 refers to an 
opinion or explana I consider that thete is 
ho objection to reading a proposal 

Mr. Yamapa Tost :—The President just now— 

‘The Presipent :—Wait a minute. I ask Mr. 
Suyematsu whether he means to say that what he 
is about to read is neither an opinion nor an 
explanation. 

Mr. Suyemarsu Kencno:—It is neither an 
opinion nor an explanation. 

The PRestpent :—With regard to7the reading 
of an opinion or explanation, the provisions of 
Article 112 of the Regulations are conclusive. 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencho's motion to allow the read~ 
ing of the resolution has been seconded. I will 
put the question to the House without debate. 
Those who ate in favour of allowing the reading 
will stand up. 

(At this point some confusion ensued, and mem- 
bers called out that they did not understand.) 

Mr. Takata Sawave:— According to the 
regulations of debate, more than one person at 
a time is not allowed to speak, But now Mr. 
Suyematsu is in the rostrum, while other persons 
are making speeches, and the President calls for 
a division, This is incomprehensible. I think 
that Mr. Suyematsu should resume his seat. 

The Presipent:—I repeat my request that 
those who are in favour of Mr. Suyematsu’s motion 
for allowing the reading will stand up. (Renewed 
cries of “I don’t understand.’’) 

‘The majority rose 

The Presipenr :—I find that the majority has 
voted in favour of the motion, (Ilere a member 
protested against the decision as illegally take 

Mr. Sarake Giwa:—Mr. Suyematsu Saburo 
was tiot in his seat but remained standing where 
he isnow, when the question was put to the vote. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Suvemarsu Sanuro:—Where is the law 
that I should not have stood here? 

Mr. Satake Giwa was proceeding to discuss 
the, point, when he was interrupted by cries of 

The Prestpenr :—Mr. Suyematsu Saburo. 
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Mr. Suvemarsu Sanuro:—Shall I continue my 
address? 

‘The PResipenr : 
resolution. 

Mr. SuygMarsu Sapuro:—I have at length 
received permission to read my proposition as I 
wished todo. Ido not wish it to be understood 
that without reading it I could not have spoken, 
but as I have the right to read it I was about to 
do so when the President stopped me. The House, 
however, has supported my view, and I pioceed to 
read :—" A member of the House of Representa 
Lives arrested before the House is in session can- 
not be kept in arrest after the session commences 
withont the permission of the House.” That is 
my motion. You are acquainted with the pro. 
visions of the Fifty-third Article of the Constitution. 
I might read it to you for purposes of reference, 
but itis unnecessary to do so, since you all know 
that it says that the members of both Houses shall, 
during the session, be free from arrest, uuless with 
the consent of the House, except in cases of fla 
grant delicts or of offences connected with a state 
of internal commotion or with a foreign trouble. 
A case directly connected with this Fiity-third 
Article presents itself for your consideration, I 
imagine you have heard about Mr. Mori Tokino- 
suke, one of the members for the City of Tokyo. 
As you,were informed by the notice just read by 
the Chief Secretary, the Minister of State for 
Justice reports that Mr. Moti Tokivosule is im 
prisoned on a charge of unlawfully making away 
with property entrusted to him. ‘The notice is 
dated the 24th of November, and addressed to the 
Chief Secretary, who was then Acting-President. 
This affair seems to me to gravely affect the privi 
leges of the House. I consequently sought to 
make it the subject of a motion on the 25!h ultimo, 
but was not allowed to do so. Not only was I 
ruled out of order by the Acting President, but the 
majority of tie House supported his ruling. I 
confess that this caused me inuch surprise. I 
deemed it very strange that this Howe should 
thus, of its own accord, surrender its privileges, 
but of course the voice of the majority silenced me. 
And now again when Tienewed my motion of the 
25th, | was stopped by the President, so that 
only at the present moment, a week after the 
opening of the Diet, I am enabled to bring 
most important question before the House. ‘The 
sin of such delay doesnot rest withme. Possibly the 
annals of the House will record that the crime is 
not mine but that of another member. I have 
become an object of suspicion in connection with 
this motion. Some petty persons say that | am 
acting in Mori Tokinosuke's behalf, or that T have 
been asked by his friends to contrive his release 
from prison. [have heard that something of the 
kind has appeared in the public press. There 
can scarcely be any necessity to dispel that suspi- 
cion. All those who have any knowledge of me 
will easily understand that [am not such a mem- 
ber of the Diet as these imputations indicate. 
Nevertlicless, to remove all question, I wish to tell 
the House that [have never met Mori Tokinosule 
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but once.—(Cries of Never mind that.”) Tt is 
not for members to cry ‘Never mind that.” 
The President alone is entitled to do so. Such 


a proceeding is allowed in provincial assemblies, 
but not by the rules of this House. [have only 
met Mori once. 1 have had no intercourse with 
him, not even of a political nature. If you ask 
me why [make this motion, | reply that it is not 
for the sake of Mori Tokinosuke, but because 
Mori Tokinosuke is a member of this House. It 
is within the privilege of this House to permit or 
not to permit his detention, What course do you 
purpose taking, gentlemen, about your privilege? 
This question T wish to propound, and T have also 
to remind you that itis a question of great import- 
ance. You know what the ifty-third Article of the 
Constitution says, and you can scarcely doubt that 
the detention of Mori isa violation of it. I will ex- 
plain the point more fully. Tn the first place, it is 
perfectly clear from the Fifty-third Article of the 
Constitution that a member cannot be arrested 
during the session without the permission of the 
House. Some, however, will perhaps say that 
a member may be arrested before the Session 
commences, or that, if arrested before it com- 
mences, he may be held in custody afterwards. 
Now L think that before the Diet was called into 
existence, and consequently before its permission 
could jhe given or refused, the judicial authorities 
liad power to make the arrest. [raise no question 
whatsoever about the act of arrest. But alter 
the Diet has commenced its session, to keep one of 
its members in arrest because he was arrested 
before the session began is to violate the spirit of 
the Constitution, Ido not know whether there be 
among the members of this House any  hair- 
splitters disposed to rely on the mere verbal ques- 
tion of before the session” and during the 
session,” but the spirit of the Constitution is not 
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that kind of thing. The Constitution says “ dur- 
ing the session,” and there can be no mistake 
about its meaning. If there be any question of 
mistaking the language, what do you suppose 
the spirit of the’ Article to be? How do 
you iuterpret the spirit of the Constitution that 
fixes the privileges of the Diet? We have a 
guide tothe spiritof the Constitution, True it 
is only the view of one person, but it never- 
theless enters into the spirit of the Constitution 
more or less on public principles. I refer to 
Count Ito’s Commentary, which I have here 
with me, and from which I'shall read for purposes 
of reference. In relation to the 53rd Article it 
says :—‘ The two Houses of the Diet cdoperate in 
the important affairs of legislation, Accordingly, 
special privileges are granted to the members dur- 
ing the session, so that they may maintain an 
independent position, and be able to discharge their 
important functions.” Of course this interpretation, 
being that of au individual, cannot be accepted as 
final, but in my opinion it is the true intrepreta- 
tion, and in accordance with the spirit of the 
Constitution thus interpreted I seek to preserve 
the independence of the House and to guard its 
functions against interference. The Diet has to 
céoperate with the Legislature, and neither the 
Executive nor the Judiciary should exercise its 
power so as to interfere with the Diet’s functions. 
If the opposite view be held, namely, that which 
relies on the arrest having been effected before 
the session began, then there will be nothing to 
prevent the attest of ten or even fifty leading 
members of the House during next year while 
the Diet is not sitting, and their deten- 
tion pending a decision of the Cout of First In- 
stance during the three months of the Diet’s ses- 
sion. I do not suggest that any such improper 
use of the executive power is likely to be made 
by the present Government, but it is impossible 
to say what kind of Government would never re- 
sort to such an abuse of its authority. ‘To prevent 
anything of the kind is the purpose of the Consti- 
tution, —(Hear, hear. If the other view be held, 
the privileges of this House will be very trivial. 
We shall always have to be watching the Execu- 
live, and living in apprehension that this or that 
may happen. Ido not suppose that any member 
of this House will interpret the article in sucha 
sense. I should be greatly surprised to find 
that there is any such member, Without entering 
into any minule argument to controvert the op: 
posite view, I am entirely persuaded that very 
few members will be disposed to rely upon the 
mere phraseology ‘€ during the session.” At the 
same time, some may say that the Constitution 
is not clear; that it contains nothing to forbid 
the continued detention of a member arrested 
before the Diet came into session ; and that some 
addition to or amendment of Article 53 should 
be made. This is practically the same view. 
The contention that the Constitution ought to be 
amended and a supplementary law passed, is not 
unreasonable in its way, but Iam persuaded that 
ho necessity for anything of the kind exists ina 
case like the present. What we have to do in 
interpreting the Constitution is to consider its 
spirit before everything. Ido not think we shall 
be wrong if we make the spirit of the charter, 
and the spirit alone, our guide. It is not written 
in the 53rd Article that members shall be free 
from arest before the session commences, and 
on this negative evidence an argument in support 
of such arrest may be based. But it would be 
an argument apposed to the spirit of the Consti 
tution. That spirit, as I have explained already, 
is perfectly clear, and I do not imagine that 
those opposed to my view will be able to found 
any contention on the mere text of the 53id 
Atticle. It is perhaps unnecessary that any pre- 
cedents from the annals of foreign countries 
should be cited before this Imperial Diet, but I 
may nevertheless be permitted to lay before you 
one or two pertinent examples, Fiance being a 
republic, its administrative methods may be very 
different from those of our country, but this point 
is distinctly provided for in the 14th Article of 
the French Constitution of 1875. Again, in the 
84th Article of the Prussian Constitution of 1850, 
it is laid down that a member arrested while the 
Diet is not in session, must be released if the 
Diet in session requires his presence. In the 
Austrian Constitution it is provided that even if 
a member be undergoing a term of imprisonment, 
he must be conducted to the Diet on the latter’s 
demand. There examples are sufficient for my 
purpose, and Ido not doubt that fuller examina 
tion would furnish others. The spirit of the 
Constitution being such, and the precedents con- 
tained in foreign annals being as I have described, 
Tam entirely persuaded that the privileges of 
this Chamber are deeply concerned in the deci- 
sion we arrive at. Moreover, it is not I alone 
who entertain this view. I have heard privately 
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that in the Government itself similar represen- 
lations have been made, 1 do not purpose to let 
the matter pass with this attack. The privileges 
we possess as members are not of such a trive 
character that we can stop here, no do [think that 
the members assembled in this Chamber are 
the sort of men to adopt such a course. I take it 
upon myself to tell you that the question you have 
to decide is whether a member arrested before the 
Diet assembles can or cannot be detained in cus- 
lody after the Diet is in session, without its per- 
mission, You have heard read the notice sent by 
the Minister of State for Justice, and you have 
learned that the arrest took place under magiste- 
rial authority. I do not professto have any sugges- 
tion to offer as to the course that should be pursued 
with respect to that, Imerely point out its practical 
bearing, namely, that this House is distinery 
competent to give or withhold its consent for the 
coptinued detention of its members. ‘This is no 
party question, gentlemen. We are members of 
the Imperial Diet, and as such we have privileges. 
Whatever may be the political opinions of the 
party to which I belong, whatever may be your 
political opinions, we have to forget parties and 
politics and remember that this isa matter affeci- 




















ing the privileges of our whole body. I pray 
you to consider it fully, and to give me your 
support. If you decide that the arrest cannot 





be continued, then with regard to the steps which 
ought subsequently to be taken, my opinion is that 
the House should convey, through the President, 
an intimation to the Minister of State for Justice, 
requiring the release of the member. Probably 
this will lead to the member’s release by the De. 
partment of Justice. But without assuming that, the 
House will have to decide whether it will give or 
withhold its consent to continued detention. “Ihns, 
of course, is only my own view of the proper pro. 
cedure. Doubtless the Honse will have opinions 
of its own as to this latter point, and [trust that 
after they are made known, a decision will be 
come to. I have only to ask you to support my 
resolution, namely, that although a member may be 
acrested before the Diet is in session, his detention 
after the session has commenced violates the 
privileges of the House. 

The Presipent:—M 
motion has supporters, br 
nents, 

Mr. Hasnimoro KiuTaro:—Has it the num- 
ber of supporters required by the Laws of the 
House? 

‘The Prestpent :—As it is a motion, it can be 
debated if it has one or more supporter 

Mr. Hasuimoro :—It must have twenty Sup- 
porters, I think. Yesterday or the day before, I 
forget which, Mr. Suyematsu Kencho mentioned 
(cries of “ Order "— 

Mr. Konisat Junnosuxe:—Judging from the 
President’s statement that Mr. Suyematsu Saburo's 
motion has supporters and opponents, I am led 
to doubt whether a matter which had not been 
duly made a subject of debate has not been in- 
cluded in the orders of the day, and whether Mr. 
Suyematsu Saburo has not been allowed to ascend 
the rostrum and speak about it. 

The Presipent :—It has already received the 
support of Mr. Inouye Kakugoro.. Mr. Shimizu 
Sanzo having first signalled to me, £ call upon 
him to speak. 

Mr. Suimizu Sanzo:—I merely wished to say 
a few words about the orders of the day, much in 
the same sense as the remarks of Mr. Suyematsu 
Kencho. [have nothing to offer in opposition to 
Mr, Suyematsu Saburo’s motior 

The Presipent :—I imagined that you intimat- 
ed your intention of speaking in opposition to Mr. 
Suyematsu Saburo’s motion. 

Mr. Saimizu :—No, my object had reference to 
the orders of the day only, Ido not oppose Mr. 
Suyematsu Saburo in that respect, for [have no 
knowledge of his views. 

Mr. Ooxa Ixvzo:—I do not agree with the 
views of Mr. Suyematsu, but as they have found 
no supporters T have kept silence. Since, how- 
ever, the motion is entered in the orders of the 
day, I presume that is a subject of debate, and 
therefore declare my opposition, But I am not 
clear about this matter of the orders of the day. 
Is it necessary that, in order to become a subject 
of debate, a proposition must have supporters not 
only when it is entered in the orders, but subse- 
quently also? 

The Presipent :—I merely explained that the 
proposition of Mr. Suyematsu Saburo has the 
necessary number of supporters to become a sub- 
ject of debate—supporters originally, 

Mr, Ooka:—Then whether it has has not 
supporters now, itis a subject of debate, inasmuch 
as it appears in the orders of the day. Am I 
right, Mr. President ? 

The Presipent :—Yes. 
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kichi has intimated his desire to address the House 
on the other side, Mr. Okayama. 

Mr, OKAYAMA KAaNekicHt:—Having received 
permission to address the House, and having 
ascended the rostrum for that purpose, T crave 
your attention, gentlemen, for a few minutes. If 
1, who ardently support the interpretation given to 
the Constitution by Mr. Suyematsu Saburo, am 
nevertheless standing here in the attitude of an 
opponent, it is because I have good reasons for my 
action, From the point of view of a proper render- 
ing of the Constitution, not only is the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Suyematsu perfectly just, but 
if his reading were not enforced in practice, what 
would be the result? We are interpreting the 
Constitution, and the interpretation we give to itwill 
go down to posterity for all ages. For all ages 
it would stand thata mber arrested before the 
House was in session could be detained in arrest 
after the House came into session, Were that so, 
an unprincipled executive might, on the strength 
of some pretext, cause the arvest of all the mem- 
bers before the session began, and since the Con- 
stitution provides no protection, it would be 
impossible to hold a Patliament at all. To read 
the spirit of the 53rd Article in that sense, would 
be to deny any efficacy to the Constitution, Mr. 
Suyematsu has given a just interpretation, and I 
deem it incumbent not alone upon us, members of 
the House of Representatives, but also upon the 
members of the House of Peers, to maintain that 
view stoutly, and to establish firmly the privileges 
of the Diet. I offer no opposition to the corect- 
ness of that interpretation, Nevertheless, I hope 
that you will record your decision against the 
bringing forward of this motion to-day. I do not, 
I repeat, question for a moment the correctness of 
the views advanced by the maker of the motion. 
Itis only in respect of the fact of the motion that I 
invite your dissent. Mr. Suyematsu endeavoured 
to raise this question before the House had been 
duly constituted, and when we were engaged in the 
business of electing a President and Vice-President 
He was restrained from doing so, and he complain. 
ed that he was improperly restrained. I think, 
however, that it was quite proper to restrain him 
in the interval before the Diet was legally con- 
stituted. But when the Diet was constituted and 
he was given the right to speak first, he was 
obliged by the House to defer the subject, and now 
two or three days have elapsed since the House 
was opened for the transaction of business. What 
are we to say about this interval P If the interpre- 
tation given by Mr. Suyematsu to the 53rd Article 
of the Constitution be accepted, then T think that 
this House should not have suffered Mori Toki- 
hosuke to remain for three days in the hands of 
the Judiciary. Even though the question had not 
been raised, you all, geutlemen, knew about the 
afiair. Yet, so knowing, you took no steps. You 
made uo effort to assert the privileges of the 
House, and I cannot, under such circum: 
stances, suppose that you interpreted the 53rd 
Acticle’ to mean that a member arrested be. 
fore the session began might not be detained 
in arrest after ithad began. A notice was sent to 
this House by the Minister of State for Justice 
that Mori Tokinosuke was held in custody. The 
ggrd Article of the Constitution says “unless with 
the consent of the House.” There are two kinds 
of consent. There is declared consent and there 
istacitconsent. For three days you have given tacit 
consent to the detention.—(Cries of No, no.”) 
‘Lhe members who cry “ No, no” cannot escape the 
imputation of having left this vital matter untoucl: 
ed for three days. I do not imagine that we are 
the kind of people to be guilty of such a singular, 
such an absurd proceeding. When Mr. Suye- 
tsu first brought this question forward, he had 
ho more ardent supporter than I, But you stop 
ped him, gentlemen, and you therefore stand in 
the inevitable position of having tacitly consented 
to the abuse he complained of. Having, then, 
given your tacit consent already, it seems ‘to me 
innecessary that the present motion should be 
brought forward, If the motion be pressed now, 
and tf it be successful, we, members of the House, 
cannot escape the disgrace of having lightly suffered 
this vital question of privilege to remain disregard- 
ed for threedays. I pray you, gentlemen, to look 
carefully at this 53rd Article of the Constitution, 
Mr. Suyematsu has undoubtedly interpreted the 
spirit of the Constitution correctly, but since this is 
a question of its practical application, T will read 
the Article to you :—" The members of both Houses 
shall, during the session, be free from arrest, unless 
with the consent of the House, except in cases of 
flagrant delicts, or of offences connected with a 
state of internal commotion or with a foreign 
trouble.” You will observe that we have here the 
words “in case of flagrant delicts.”” Unless a 
member is taken, we are told, in fragrante delictu 
he cannot be arrested without tie consent of the 
House. What are we to infer from this phraseology ? 
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The word “to arrest,” to “seize” (torayern) does 
not include the significance of “detention.” It 
refers only to the act of apprehension, ‘The 
proof is here. If there were any question of de- 
tention, then there would have heen no oceasion 
to make an exception in respect of flagrant delicts. 
This, gentlemen, is merely a hasty interpretation 
derived from the mere wording of the Article, But 
suppose that the Judiciary does not endorse your 
jew of the spirit of the Constitution, what then ? 
The House must insist upon its decision to the bitter 
end. If the Judiciary disagrees with your ruling, 
you will have to go to the House of Peers, and the 
House of Peers may take the view [ have suggested, 
namely, that as there is mention in the Article 
of flagrant delicts, the word “ arrest” cannot be 
be intended in the sense of detention, but must 
only be taken to mean the act of seizure. The 
House of Peers may hold this improper view, and 
what would then be our next step? We should 
have to appeal to the Emperor, and if the Privy 
Council took the same view as the House of 
Lord we should be utterly discomfited. That we 
the members of this House, should be discomfited, 
would not greatly signify, but there would be 
another result to the controversy, namely, that 
unalterable rule would have 





























an been esta- 
blished, and that we should have forfeited in 
perpetuity the privilege for which we con 
tended. We cannot undertake to say that 





the mistake will not be made of interpreting the 
ggrd Article according to its exact phraseology. 
Tam a barrister, and have had to deal with ques- 
tions of this kind in Court. Cases have often 
come within my experience, where, without refer- 
ring to the spirit of the law, the meaning of the 
Chinese ideographs used in translating it has been 
taken, Ido not suppose that anything of the 
kind would occur in respect of such a grave 
matter as this, but if it did, we of this House 
would certainly be inscribed forever in the 
annals of the Diet as members who took a 
step that led to the forfeiture of a most important 
parliamentary privilege. Never to all time could 
we escape that imputation. It would be most 
regrettable that members should in future be de- 
prived of this privilege. Having remained silent 
so long, I think we should be committing an error 
never to be remedied if we raised this question 
now. Therefore it is that while I agree with Mr. 
Suyematsu’s interpretation of the spirit of the Con 
stitution, and while I ardently desire to see that 
interpretation carried into practice, I nevertheless 
for that very reason ask you to withhold your con- 
sent from Mr. Suyematsw’s proposition. 

The Presipenr :—Mr, Nakamura Yaroku. 

Mr. Suvematsu :—I wish to explain that the 
word I used was the “consent” (kyodaku), not 
the “ permission” (Ayoka), of the House. Some 
of the members seem to have understood the latter, 

(Here some question was raised with respect to 
the order in which applications had been made 
for permission to speak, but the President ruled in 
favour of Mr. Nakamuta Yaroku). 

Mr, Nakamura YaRoKU ascended the rostrum, 
but Mr, Inouye Kakugoro, rising in his place, said 
that he had already given notice of his desire to 
speak in support of the motion, and, his claim 
being admitted by the President, he took Mr. 
Nakamura’s place. 

Mr. Inouye KakuGoro—I support Mr. Suye- 
matsu Saburo’s motion. My chief reasons for 
taking this view being the same as those that 
Mr. Suyematsu has already submitted to you, 
there is no necessity for me to repeat them. I 
beg you therefore to take the repetition for grant: 
ed. The privilege of a member is the privilege 
of the Diet. The privilege vested in the whole 
body is the sum of the privileges enjoyed by its 
units, The members are the representatives of 
the nation, and upon them devolves the function 
of consenting to the exercise of the legislative 
power. If even one of them is deprived of his 
privileges, the whole Diet is wounded through 
him, If ‘there is nothing in the Constitution to 
warrant the detention of Mori Tokinosuke, you 
will all-agree that not a day should be lost in 
setting him free, If, on the other hand, there 
warrant for his detention, then this House desires 
that its permission for holding him in confinement 
should be obtained. Mr. Okayama has just told 
us that, in regard to the rendering of the Consti- 
tution, he is at one with Mr. Suyematsu. He 
agrees that the detention of members without 
due Constitutional warrant would interfere with 
the exercise of this House’s legislative power. 
Yet he thinks that as the House has given its 
tacit assent to the proceeding, there is no help 
now, This is a mere pretext. ‘The House cannot 
be said to have given its tacit assent. On the 
25th of November, when the Diet first met, I, 
Inouye Kakugoro, rose and formulated a question 
about Mori Tokinosuke, but I was ruled out of 



































order by the Acting-President. Yet again I 
aitempted to bring the matter forward, but again 
Twas prevented on the ground that the Rules of 
Procedure had -not yet been passed. When the 
Rules were passed, what ensued? Mr, Suyema- 
tsu Saburo’s motion ensued, Not for a single 
day did we forget this matter. We never gave 
our tacit assent, ‘To be told that we did so when we 
have never done so can only be called a pretext, 
Mr, Okayama has been a barrister for some time, 
and has often conducted cases in Court. He has 
won victories, no doubt, and he has also met with 
defeats, Frequently when he has lost a suit, he 
has appealed, and possibly the appeal has not 
been allowed. Itis absurd, he says, to go into a 
fight when defeat is inevitable. If one keeps out 
of the fight, one can at least claim not to have been 
beaten. “If one goes into it and is beaten, there isno 
resource. I confess myself unable to comprehend 
such talk as that. His words have been entered 
in the records of the House. He is down as hav- 
ing said that we had better not fight lest we be 
defeated. Do you think that the reputation of this 
House can be established for all time by following 
such a doctrine? Whether victory or defeat be in 
store for us we have the honour of this House to 
guard. We shall carry our claim to the Minister 
of Justice; we shall carry it to the Government; 
and if we fail with them, we will go on to the Em- 
peror himself. In such citcumstances as these we 
have to remember that we are the representatives 
of thirty-nine millions of people. ‘To imagine that 
the honour of this House will be vindicated by 
suffering it to be entered in the records for all time 
that we deemed it better to keep silence lest we 
might suffer defeat, is a notion which I do not be- 
lieve that any one of the three hundred members of 
this House approves except Mr. Okayama himself. 

Mr. Ooxa Ixuzo—I am entitely opposed to 
Mr. Suyematsu Saburo’s motion, and in ageeement 
with Mr. Okayama. But Iam not going to raise 
any paltry issue as to whether T endorse or do not 
endorse Mr, Suyematsu’s views. What I have 
to say to you is that I am a subject of this empire. 
Tam nota foreigner. T.cannot consent to have 
the laws of foreign countries cited as means of 
determining the laws of Japan. If precedents are 
to be taken from foreign countries and applied to 
strengthen the powers given to the Diet by the 
Japanese Constitution, why should we stop half way 
in the process? We may carry it farther even than 
Mr. Suyematsu does. [ will show you how. The 
53rd Aiticle of our Constitution says that except 
cases of flagrant delicts, or of offences connected 
with a state of internal commotion or with a foreign 
trouble, a member must not be arrested during 
the session. But in the French Constitution no 
exception is made in respect of such offences. No 
offence, light or serious, can make a member 
liable to arrest during the session without the 
consent of the Chamber. If we are to adopt Mr. 
Suyematsu’s idea; if we are to say so and so is 
the case in France, such and such is the fashion in 
Austria, and if we are to apply these precedents 
in Japan, why not goa step farther— 

Mr. Suyemartsu (loudly)—I never spoke of * ap- 
plying ”—(cries of Silence” and * No one but the 
President has a right to: interrupt the speaker.”) 

Mr. Ooxa—I stand here by permission of the 
President, and I have a tight to express my 
opinions fully. Laws are not to be interpreted by 
such methods, and we have no business to apply 
to our own laws precedents drawn from foreign 
countries. I am persuaded that you will agree 
with me in this. Mv. Suyematsu put various argu- 
ments before you, and so did Mr, Inouye. I shall 
tefer to the principal of them only. You have 
been told that in Count Ito’s Commentary the 
expression “ not to be arrested during the session” 
is employed, and on the strength of that, or of 
some other statement of members of the House of 
Peers, an interpretation has been offered to you. 
But if you go to the root of the matter it isthis. A 
thousand years, hence—a long time, that, gentle- 
men—a thousand years hence we may have a very 
wicked Executive, and it may happen that five or 
six days before the meeting of the House, twenty 
or thirty of its most powerful members, opponents 
of the Government, will be arrested and detained 
on some criminal charge, so that the independence 
of the Diet will be an impossibility. That, gentle- 
men, I think, is the principal point that has been 
hammered into your heads by the supporters of 
this motion, Gentlemen, the proposer of the re- 
solution did not tell you so himself, but I suspect 
that he is the victim of a foreign bughear. | In 
France, Napoleon did so and so; somewhere else, 
such another affair occurred. By these events he 
is governed. You are all well acquainted, with 
the 53rd Article of the Constitution, but I would 
ask” you to look at it once more. This very 
day, if the Government believed that any of 
you who are sitting here had committed an offence 
connected with internal commotion, and if the 
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Courts could obtain a single proof of it, you might 
be arrested at once and_you would be jrelpless to 
resist. The Imperial Diet would be helpless to 
resist, Do you imagine that, such being the case, 
the Government is likely to’ provoke the censure 
of the House by such a paltry procedure as an 
illegal arrest? (cries of “Government supporter”). 
You can be arrested at any time on a charge of 
having commited an offence connected with a 
state of internal commotion or with a foreign 
trouble, If arrest is to be used as a political wea- 
on, the Government need not be embarrassed 
for lack of opportunity, All that need be done 
is to put the offence in one of these categories, 
imernal commotion or foreign trouble, and arrest 
becomes clearly legal according to the words of 
the Constitution. And now suppose that the state 
of affairs apprehended by Mr. Suyematsu and 
Mr. Inouye became a practical reality. Suppose 
that an evil man controlled the Execative. d that 
the Judiciary worked with him. What would such 
atime mean? Think, gentlemen, Would it not 
be a time like that which overtook Fiance more 
than once when the Government—pardon, I should 
say when the State—suffered serious reverses a 
time of national cataclysm? Surely it cannot but 
be called at least unseasonable that at this moment 
of profound peace, at this moment of the Diet’s 
inauguration, we should look forward to such a 
time of cataclysm, such a time of war, such a time 
of national disaster. If you propose to busy your- 
self about expedients for checking abuses of the 
Executive power, the nature of the task will be plain 
to you when you remember that, you aie helpless 
to prevent the arrest of one of your members in 
case of an offence connected with a state of internal 
disturbance or foreign trouble. Here let me call 
your attention to another point. I think that the 
meaning of the Constitution—doubtless the mover 
of the resolution will regard my opinion as that of 
avery crude jutist—its meaning 1 think is that 
except in the case of offences connected with 
internal or foreign trouble, the power of the Ju- 
diciary cannot be employed to arrest a member 
unless he is taken flagrante delictu. In respect of 
the propriety of arrest while the House is not in 
session, Mr. Suyematsu and every one else are 
quite agreed that the power of the Judiciary may 
be set in motion. Now the Judiciary has been 
acting in this matter—I speak of actual facts— 
since the beginning of July. During all that time 
the Judiciary has been pursuing a proper procedure, 
and in the course of that procedure the trial of the 
accused was going on yesterday and is going on 
today. The proposer of this resolution seems to 
think that the notice given to the House by the 
Minister of State for Justice indicates that the 
Department of Justice is perplexed how to proceed. 
Nothing of the sort. ‘The regular routine of legal 
procedure is being duly adhered to. If it comes 
to a question of the spirit of the law, if it is simply 
the interpretation according to the spirit, then I 
too am of your opinion, But when Mr. Suyematsit 
tells us that the object of the Article is simply to 
guarantee us against being subjected to an arbi 
teary and vicious Executive, I cannot for a moment 
agree with him, Once more, gentlemen, I beg 
you {o consider the matter. A flagrant offender is 
excepted from the privilege. By the French Con- 
stitution even a flagrant offender may be arrested. 
What is meant by * may bearrested "2 Not that 
the man must be seized at the very moment of 
committing the crime. The law makes it quite 
plain that he may be pursued and arrested even 
the next day. What then is the import of flagrant 
offence? It means an_ offence concerning the 
actual commission of which there is certain proof, 
and no doubt whatever. In case of such an offence 
the arrest of a member is allowed Reason back 
from this meaning and you will see that ifa pers. 
has been arrested before the opening of the Diet's 
session, and if proofs have been accumulated 
against him until his guilt is established, he is 
undoubtedly in the position of a fagrant offender 
who nray be held in arrest without any parliamen- 
tary permission even after the Diet is in session. 
Another point, Tn interpreting the Constitution, 
we are of, course bound to make the independence 
of the Diet our aim; bound to maintain its 
prestige. But we are also hound to take cave that 
we do not interfere with the independence of the 
Judiciary. Gentlemen, the supporters of this re- 
solution, the men who have suggested doubts as to 
what will happen if arbitrary and evil Ministers 
chanced to be in power, stand virtually in_ the 
position of having asserted that the Japanese 
Judiciary is not independent; have beyond ques. 
tion distinctly announced that Japanese Judges 
do not possess independence. If the Judicial 
officers have a proper sense of their indepen- 
dence, if they refuse to obey the direction of the 
Executive, then we shall be secure from arrest 
however arbitrary and wicked may be the Mini- 
sters of State, The arrest of offenders is the act of 
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the Judiciary, which is not controlled by the power 
of the Executive. Such being the case, I would 
bespeak your attention to an important’ point.— 
(* Understood,” “ understood.”) If you pass this 
fesolution the result will be that you charge the 
Judicial Authorities of Japan with having acted in 
ignorance of the law, and friction will immediately 
ensue between this House and the Judiciary. ‘T 
is the second point about which Iam uneasy. For 
that reason I shall to the end oppose the proposi- 
tion now before the House, I am at one with Mr. 
Okayama in regarding it as a useless proposition. 

Mr. Ayat Takeo—I am one of those who agree 
with the maker of the motion, Mr. Suyematsu 
aburo. It may seem that I reiterate what Mr. 
Suyematsu has already explained to you, but Mr. 
Okayama Kanekichi and Mv. Ooka Ikuyo have 
stood here, the former telling you that he agreed 
with our views theoretically, the later that he was 
opposed to them throughout, and T confess mysef 
unable to understand the reasons of his opposition. 
It is not enough merely to declare oneself opposed 
to a measure, The reasons of one’s oppusition 
must be stated, and I therefore propose to tell you 
Blip Teuppsrt. Wentiation dows belore did” Monae: 
You have it in the Constitution that except in 
case of offences connected with a state of inter- 
nal commotion or foreign trouble, members cannot 
be arrested without the consent of the House. Mr. 
Suyematsu has told you that an arrest cannot be 
made without parliamentary permission, and Mr. 
Okayama has admitted that he too takes the same 
view. Neverthless, a member has been arrested 
and held in confinement until this day A short 
time ago we received an intimation from the Mini. 
ster of State for Justice that such is the case—an 
intimation merely that the state of arrest continues 
without any question of the Diet’s consent. Such 
an intimation is in itself a conclusive proof that 
the Constitution has been violated. It is absolute- 
ly established that, the arrest having taken place, 
we must have the Constitution vindicated by 
the production of the member before this 
House. I imagine that Mr. Okayama also will 
be of the same opinion. If that be the case— 
(“‘settled,” “settled; ” “leave that alone”)—it is 
incomprehensible that the Judiciary should persist 
in maintaining the state of arrest. Itis fur us to 
oppose this mistake of the Judiciary’s. There is 
no question that our member, having been arrested 
without our permission, must be produced to the 
House. ‘There being no question about that, the 
notice sent to us is indefensible, and we have thus 
a distinct violation of the Constitution in actual 
fact. If the member is to be held in detention, our 
permission must be sought, Either our permission 
must be obtained, or we must take the necessary 
steps to assert ourselves. That is absolutely 
settled, and for that reason I support the motion. 

Mr. Oyact Bricurro—I am entirely opposed 
to the resolution, A short time ago, when a 
member opposing the resolution was addressing 
the House, I heard cries of Government suppor: 
ter,” and others have attacked the Opposition on 
the ground that they cannot understand its argu 
ments or reasons, But I understood them per- 
fectly, and if you, gentlemen, cannot understand 
them, you must be decidedly slow of comprehension 
from my point of view. ‘The mover of the resolu- 
tion told you that if we chanced to have a wick- 
ed Government which arrested a number of the 
members, the independence of the House could 
not be preserved; that, therefore, such ar- 
test must not be permitted to continue diving 
the session, and that the spirit of the Constitn 
tion justifies us in requiring the release of our 
member, That is a very proper view on his part, 
Ttoo should be most pleased to havethat course 
followed if the 53rd Article of the Constitution lent 
itself to such an interpretation, As a member of 
the Imperial Diet, when you come to speak of 
maintaining the independence of the Diet, Iam 
entirely atone with you. But when you come to 
twist the law merely because you wish lo have it 
interpreted in a certain manner, I part company 
with you. [ would have you distinguish clearly 
between what you wish yourselves and what the 
law signifies. The 531d Article of the Constitution 
says that during the session a member shall be free 
from arrest, Do you hold that the word “arrest” 
includes the larger meaning of detention,” 
or do you consider that it refers merely to theact of 
seizure? You must go to other laws for an inter- 
pretation of the word if you want to arrive at the 
truth, How is this word arrest (te‘bo=oi tora- 
yeru—to follow and seize) used in other laws? If 
the word is employed anywhere, either in the Cri- 
minal Code or in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
in the broad sense of to seize and detain, then we 
canattachto it thatsignificance here. But the words 
to seize and to detain are distinguished in their 
employment, It doesnot follow that ifa man is 
arrested he is also kept in detention, That would 
be to deprive him ofhis freedom, ‘ Arrest’ 








































































































and “detention” are used separately. We are com. 
pelled, therefore, to conclude that the Constitution 
cannot be interpreted to mean that a member 
nist not be kept in detention during the session 
Another point. In one of the Laws of the Huuses 
—seventy-something, I forget the exact number— 
it is provided that when a member has lost any of 
the qualifications of eligibility, he shall be con- 
sidered as retired. Now these qualifications, by 
the loss of whicli a member is considered to become 
retired, € enumerated in another section of the 
laws. ‘he third chapter of the Law of Election gives 
the qualifications of eligible persons, the fourth 
chapter gives the rules applicable in common to 
electors and eligible persons. You will find it there 
stated that any person against whom a criminal pro- 
secution has been brought, and who is in detention 
or under bail, shall be incapable of exercising the 
right to elect or be elected until the completion of 
the proceedings. Coupled, thus, with the seventy. 
something Article of which I have just spoken, it 
is plain that such persons are in the position ot 
tetived members. It follows then, from a com- 
parison of these provisions, that the Constitution 
does not forbid the arrest or detention of a member 
out of session. The Law of the Houses gives you 
a distinct clue to the interpretation of the spirit of 
the Constitution. According to the laws of Japan, 
though a man is an elected member of the Diet, 
he may be arrested and held in detention while 
the Diet is not in session, Having been so ar- 
rested and held in detention, he loses the qualifica- 
ions of an elector and becomes a retired member. 
Therefore Mori Tokinosuke has lost the qualifica- 
tions of an elector, and become a retired member. 
‘Thatis the lawof Japan.—(* No, no””.) You surely 
ought to be ableto understand this. Itis a very great 
mistake to claim that because you wish the law to 
din such and such a fashion, therefore you can 
twist it (o bear that interpretation. Compare the 
provisions of the Constitution with those of the laws 
accompanying it, and you will see at once that the 
interpretation attached to the former by the mover 
of this resolution is inadmissible. Yet another point 
I wish to put before you. I relates to the proofs 
adduced by the mover from foreign laws. He argu- 
ed that because in such and’ such a country 
it is provided that a member arrested and held 
in detention while Parliament is uot sitting, must, 
if the House when in session so desires it, be pro- 
duced by the Judiciary, and because, in such 
another country, he must be released, therefore 
the spirit of the Japanese Constitution also must 
be interpreted t6 mean that the detention of a 
member during session is illegal. But the produc- 
tion of such proofs tells in a sense precisely oppo- 
site to that intended by the maker of the motion. 
For since it is clearly laid down in the Constitutions: 
of foreign countries that a member arrested and 
held in detention before the session mast be re- 
leased when the session commences, then it follows 
that the contention of the mover is not established 
by the Japanese Constitution where no distinct 
provision of the kind is made. I should very miuc 
like to interpret the spirit of the Constitution in 
the sense of the proposer of the resolution, but 
Lam unable to do so in the face of the Japanese 
Constitution and its appended Laws. 

Mr. Suyenirno Suiceyasu—I am a supporter 
of the member who made this motion. Mr. Suye- 
matsu Saburo exhausted the subject so completely 
that it is unnecessary for me to go into any further 
details, but there have been singular arguments 
advanced by the Opposition and the replies made 
lo theny seem to me to leave something to be de- 
sired. T propose therefore to collect these points 
briefly and submit them to you. Mr. Okayama’s 
contention was the most difficult to. comprehend. 
He approved and he didn’t approve. It was a 
flirting kind of speech. 1 wantto oppose,” he 
seemed to say, “but if L openly oppose I shall be 
said to belong to the Government’s party or to 
be of the Government’s policy, and that would be 
disagreeable.” ‘The best that can be said of his 
speech is that it wasthe speech of a politician, but 
candid criticism will pronounce it just. little too 
adroit. He told us that he agreed with our inter- 
pretation of the spisit of the Constitution, but— 
since the House had Laken no action in the matter 
until now, might not its reputation for regularity 
be impaired by taking the thing up now? But this 
is not the fact, There has been no time to discuss 
this question since the Diet was constituted. [t 
was impossible to put its discussion in train. And 
then he went on toa particularly strange argu- 
ment. If the Judiciary, he said, happened to put 
an extravagant construction on the spirit of the 
Constitution, we should be in a difficulty. What 
is an extravagant construction? A construction 
that does not accord with reason is above all ex- 
Uavagant. Nothing could be more permanently 
opposed to the Diet’s purpose than the principle 
that it must give way before injustice. Mr. Oka- 
yama’s experience in the Law Courts may have 
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left on his mind the impression that his own 
views of what is correct must yield to the u 
reason of the Judicial Authorities, but he 
greatly mistake 

mood in this House. 


is 
if he expects to find any such 


Ic is not convenient to raise 
this question now! Better keep silence and not 
wash our dirty linen in’ public! If we keep 
silence, how can we arrive at any interpretation ? 
Our member has already been arrested and is in 
prison, Our member is in prison, and we are 
told that the Diet may go on taking no notice of 
the fact. To say to the Diet that after it has 
assembled in its chamber and commenced its deli- 
berations, it is to keep silence when a wrong 
interpretation is put on the Constitution, is tanta 
mount to telling it plainly that its members may 
be arrested without its consent even after ils session 
has commenced. The Diet, in fact, is to destroy its 
own privileges. You must see that Mr. Okayama’s 
contention will not stand for a moment; that it is 
utterly opposed to reason, Then came Mr. Ooka, 








who persisted in discussing the 53rd Article. He 
did nothing else. His argument. was simply that 
the 53rd Article is the 53rd Articie. He did no 





thing but ask you in’ a general way whether the 
text of the sgrd Article was not clearly so and so. 
Men ate gified with the faculty of judgment. They 
are gifted also with the faculties of supposition and 
conjecture. If the meaning of the Constitution is 
not plain, we have recourse’ to foreign precedents, 
and to the principles of right to aid our compre 
hension, ‘To assert that the words and the words 
only are to be our sole guide in interpreting 
it, is an astonishing doctrine. Accorrdingly, the 
mover of the resolution adduced cases from 
foreign systems, and said that these must be 
taken as proofs. Whereupon he is told that 
his brain is under the influence of foreign ideas, 
And while condemning recourse to foreign pre- 
cedents, Mr. Ooka himself resorted to them seve- 
ral times subsequently. Surely that is a little 
too much, He is of opinion that it is not necessary 
for this House to guard the privileges of its mem- 
bers, as we claim thatit is.) Why so? Because, 
flagrant delicts and offences connected with 
a state of internal commotion or foreign trouble 
being excepted, members may be arrested for 
any of those crimes and the Diet has no means 
of protecting them. We have the clear text of the 
Constitution, With that text we cannot interfere. 
But it is at all events our duty to lake every pos- 
sible measure for guarding the privileges of mem- 
bers who are not offenders under the category of 
flagrant delicts, internal commotion or foreign 
trouble. ‘To say that, because we are deprived of 
seven-lenths of our privileges, therefore we must 
politely return the remaining three.tenths as useless, 
is the contention of men who attach very little value 
to their privileges. Mr. Ooka told us also that 
while we seek to maintain our own power, we must 
also maintain that of the Judiciary, and assured 
us with much insistance that as the Judicial autho- 
rities are such correct people, we must hold our 
tongues and let the matter alone; must let them 
seize our members just as they please. What is the 
original object of framing the Constitution P Not 
to day in the present Diet, doubtless, but in the 
course of one or two hundred years, some question 
may crop up and members may be arrested, 
and surely it is to guard against such a calamity 
that the 53rd Article has been inserted? Aye, in 
truth, if the judicial posts are to be filled for all 
time with upright, honourable men, this Article 
must be pronounced unnecessary. Iw such a 
perfect state of society Constitutions and laws 
might all be pronounced useless. “Then came 
Mr. Oyagi, who shared Mr. Ooka’s views. He 
told us that if an evil Government arose the 
Diet could not be maintained, and that conse 
quently our interpretation was conceivable, but 
that we must not interpret laws according lo our 
own fancy merely because we wished to have them 
so. T venture to think that even the supporters of 
this resolution would not perversely put an impos 
sible interpretation upon the Constitution for the 
sake either of an evil Government or for the sake 
Of its oppression. Mr. Oyagi asked you what 
‘arrest’? means. He told you that it means to 
he seized, and that it is different from being 
detained in arrest; that tobe detained is to be 
imprisoned. He told you, in effect, that a 
member may not be arrested but that he may be 
Kept in a state of confinement, For my own part, 
I fail to see how you can put a man into con- 
finement unless you first arrest him, Mr. Oyagi’s 
argument is as though one should forbid a man to 
come inside the gate of one’s compound, but per- 
mit him to enter the hall of one’s house. At the 
end of his speech he told you that a person in 
confinement loses his qualications as an elector, 
nd that consequently Mori Tokinosuke has lost 
his qualifications to be a member of this House. 
ely this is not the kind of argument that might 

e expected from a barrister of reputation. If a 
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man is arrested before his election, he undoubtedly 
loses the qualifications of a member, but in what 
law, of what month, is it laid down that after a 
man has been elected he loses the qualifications 
of a member by being arrested? We must go to 
Mr. Oyagi, I think, to find such a law. ‘There is 
not one just point in the arguments of the Opposi- 
tion, The whole of their contention fails, 1 think, 
to affect our position, Therefore I will support 
the mover of the proposition throughout, and 
only regret that when he commenced his argument 
a clearer statement of the final issue was uot 
made. Should the Minister of State for Justice, 
as has been stated, approach you through the Pre- 
sident with reference to the fact that Mori Tokino- 
suke has been arrested and is in confinement, there 
may be a doubt as to whether you will consent to 
the arrest or not. I think, then, that if you decide 
on the necessity of recognising the arrest, and if 
an answer that the House consents were returned 
without further debate, we should avoid discussion 
and at the same time the privilege of the House 
would be completely established. If the House is 
approached, and if its consent is advisable, then I 
think that an answer in that sense should be given. 
But when the main question is settled, the various 
steps to be subsequently taken can be fully consi- 
dered. T tust that the House will endorse our 
view of the case, and appoint a special Committee 
to manage the details. 

Mr. Kuno Koxan—In accordance with the 
116th Article of the Rules of Procedure, I move 
that this debate do cease here, and that the House 
proceed to vote.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Aikawa Kiutaro—I beg to offer a very 
few remarks— 


Mr. Ukext Yemori—The question of closing 
the debate is before the House and must be de- 
cided first. 

Mr. Kupo Koxan—My motion, made under 
the 116th Rule, has found supporters, and I claim 
that it be decided first. Subsequent debate is 
another matter, but I beg that my proposition be 
decided. 

‘The Presipentr—Mr. Kudo Kokan has moved 
that the debate be now closed, and his motion 
finds supporters. All who are in favour of the 
closure of the debate will stand, 

The majority rose. 

Mr. TyewaGa YosutKo—I wish to ask a ques- 
tion, Mr. President. In Mr. Suyehiro’s speech he 
spoke of a special committee. What of that point 

‘The Presipent—That is a matter for subse- 
quent consideration. 

Mr, Iyenaca Tesuiniro—If supporters are 
required, I beg to support it. 

The Presipent—Mr. Suyematsu Saburo, I 

ish to ask you something. I understand that I 
am to make an application to the Minister of 
State for Justice for the release of Moti Toki- 
nosuke. If you have prepared any written form, 
I will examine it and inform the House. 

Mr. Suyemarsu—I should like to have copies 
distributed among the members before the division, 

‘The Presipent—Before asking for the House’s 
decision, I will repeat the proposition once more : 
“A member of the House of Representatives ar- 
rested before the session of the Diet, and rema 
ing in arrest after the Diet assembles, cannot be 
detained without the consent of the House.” This 
is Mr. Suyematsu Saburo’s motion, All who are 
in favour of it will stand. 

A majority rose. 

The Prestpent--The motion is carried. 
hext point is the proposal that a Spec 
mittee be appointed. 
of this will please stand. 

A majority rose, and the President declared the 
proposal cattied. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee 
‘THE EMPEROR AND FOREIGNERS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE “ Japan Matt.” 
Srr,—It may not be out of place, under present 
circumstances, to make public the fact that his 
Majesty the Emperor, while on his way to the 
Parliament House on Saturday last, graciously 
responded to salutations made to him by two fo- 
reign gentlemen, unknown to him, who were 
standing, almost unaccompanied, at the way side. 
‘The act has its significance in relation to the great 
political change which has just been begun by the 

vauguration of a popular patliament. It indi- 
cates as well the thorough courtesy and kindliness 
which characterize Japan’s Sovereign. 
Very truly yours, 


Tokyo, December 4th, 1890. 
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THE RUSSIAN LEGATION AND THE 
‘TOKYO STUDENTS. 


To tHe Epttor oF rHe “Japan Matt.” 

Sin, On the principle of better late than never, 
and to correct some slight mistakes in the account 
of the stoning of the ladies at the Russian Lega- 
tion on Saturday last, I send you the following as 
the account of an eye-witness. So far 1 know, a 
friend and myself were the only foreigners who 
saw the beginning of this unpleasant episode. We 
had watched the Imperial procession as it left the 
Palace from a spot just in front, and then we 
slowly followed in its wake to the Sakurada Gate. 
Here we were caught in a tide of humanity that 
swelled up against the outer gates, which had 
been closed by the police. ‘hey were shortly 
after opened to admit the passage of a regiment 
returning towards the Palace. After it had passed 
and before the gates could be closed, we were able 
to pass out with the first wave of the crowd (I do 
not know that the gates were closed the second time, 
but the attempt was being made when we passed). 
We then walked leisurely towards the Russian 
Legation. As we neared it, the denser crowd 
made progress slow. Many were returning, others 
like ourselves, who had come from the Palace 
grounds, were pressing to the front only to find the 
street leading to the Diet closed by a double line 
of police and gendarmes. In front of them were 
single police arguing with persons who under one 
pretext or another were trying to pass the line, 
Among these were some students who were more 
or less noisy. We two went a little up the hill to 
see if there was any possible chance to pass nearer 
the Legation wall, and stood a moment or two 
watching the line of police just below us in their 
efforts to keep the street barred. All this occur- 
ted before the stoning, and took some time. 
The Emperor must have entered the Diet some 
minutes before. For this reason, I cannot believe 
that the stoning was directly due to anger at the 
elevated position in which the ladies were sitting! 
There may been comments on this expressed be- 
fore we came, and the anger may have taken al. 
this time to tise to the stoning point, but this hard- 
ly seems probable when joined to what follows. 
This reason doubtless occurred to many after the 
afiair began, but as far as I could judge, those 
who did the stoning at first had but a minute or 
two before come from farther down the street and 
did not know whether the ladies were there or not 
when the Emperor passed. 

‘As we stood watching the struggle with the 
police, a little puff of something like smoke in front, 
followed by a slight noise, made those around us 
jump, and then there was a laugh at the wag who 

ad exploded a fire cracker when every one had 
“dynamite” on their minds, One of the ladies i 
the pavilion started, and the others laughed. 
Whether they saw what we did, or whether the 
start was connected with the puff of smoke, I do 
not know, but the laugh, as far as I could see, first 
called the attention of the crowd to these ladies. 
Not two minutes after, a single pebble was thrown 
at them, then another, then two or three. The 
stones did not come in a volley at first but the 
throwing rapidly spread. For the first minute or 
two, the party in the Legation did not seem to, 
(nor did we) realize that they were being stoned. 
As the throwing became ore general, more than 
half the stones fell short of the mark and on the 
police who were below the wall, and below the level 
of the throwers, and who consequently did not 
notice the first volley, and might well have suspected 
that they were the object of the attack. ‘Ihe stone 
throwing was all in front of where we stood, and the 
Legation servants were on the walls some distance 
in our rear, so it is simply impossible that the crowd 
intended their missiles for them, as suggested 
by your Japanese correspondent. As the throw- 
ing became more general, and the reality of 
the situation came to me, | saw a gentleman 
I knew (who was in the pavilion), as I thought 
beckoning to me. I interpreted it to mean 
that I was to try to stop the throwing, which I 
had rapidly made up my mind could be 
quickly done if I could secure the attention of the 
police, who from their position had not yet, it 
seemed, been able to discover what was going 
on, Tiushed forward asa large stone sailed up, 
saw it just miss one of the ladies, and looking 
quickly down saw the thrower picking up another. 

broke through and grabbed the wrist of the 
thrower, only to find that it was a little dirty koso 
of about 8 or 10, so small, that I could not help 
smiling as I gave his arm a gentle twist with a 
fierce do shita?_ I turned to grab something larger 
but the crowd was dense, and the throwers were 
scattered through it. Just at this time, a large tile 
sailed by my head, and looking up [ saw that the 



































servants of the Legation were shelling the crowd 
where I stood, evidently as tit for tat. “Then for the 
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first time, the throwers turned and began fi 
the servants, who replied in a shower of tiles. 
ladies had left the pavilion and my friend and my- 
self found our position shelled by our friends so to 
speak, so we concluded (those tiles were “abunai”) 
tomakea retreat forwards, and with abouta dozen 
or more Japanese we went helter skelter though 
the line of police around towards the front of the 
Legation, willing enough to leave the matter where 
it properly belonged. We saw nothing further ex 
cept the police at the gate of the Legation, trying 
to get near enough to persuade those within to 
cease firing, while others were “running in” 
throwers whom they caught in the act. 

Had the Legation servants restrained themselves 
but a few minutes, Lam sure the whole thing would 
have been stopped by the police, and a large num 
ber of arvests made. As it was, the Legation folks 
made such a fight and widened the area of conflict so 
much, that it was only at the risk ofa broken head, 
one could see who in the crowd was throwing. 

And now as this has been made so much of, 
speaking with as full a knowledge as possil:le of such 
an affair, it seems lo me that the explanation is not 
far to seek. Some one, it may have been the litle 
scamp I saw, for he was handy with a stone, out 
of wanton mischief threw a pebble at the ladies. 
Another took it up and the soshi in the crowd, ever 
ready for such things, joined in, Having witnessed 
‘one or two stonings in Japan and one in a “ civi- 
lized” land, under almost similar circumstances, 
Ido not see that this affair was a whit different. 
Among a large crowd, some rascal, generally a 
small one, begins it, and in such a crowd in any 
country there are always enough of a rabble to 
keep it up. There is only this difference, that once 
commenced here, other motives than pure mis- 
chief may add to the disturbance, and also that 
bystanders in Japan are passive: they asa rule 
never interfere but leave it all to the police. 

Hoping that this lengthy account: may throw 
light on the affair. 

1am, very respectfully yours, 

HATA NO HITO. 


























December 6th, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


To rug Epiror or THE ‘Japan Mast.” 

Sin,—Perhaps I ought to ask your pardon for 
asking space in your valued paper, because the 
Church with which Tam labouring is so small and 
its name so little known among the people of Japan, 
but as you have so kindly given your columns to 
the various missionaries, I hope I may not be con 
sidered an intruder in presenting a few thoughts 
concerning our own work. ‘The Christian Church 
of America sent its first. Missionary to Japan in 
1887, and another in 1889, and because of the 
disadvantages of obtaining residence outside of 
‘Treaty limits the work has not been very extensive, 
but something has been done and we hope to do 
more in the future. 

‘At the recent Quadrennial Session of the Ame- 
rican Christian Convention, held in October, 1890, 
at Marion, Indiana, the following citcular was 
presented, adopted, and ordered to be published. I 
would esteem ita great favour if it can havea place 
in your colamus for the information of the woi kers 
in Japan, and also for the purpose of seeking a 
closer union with all Christians, 


Yours faithfully, 


























H. J. RHODES. 
Tokyo, December 4th, 1880. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that Christ 
established but one Church, designing that all his followers, 
as members of that one body, should harmoniously work 
together for the salvation of the world. We are of the 
opinion that the present division of the Church into sects 
and the attitude of these sects toward each other is wrong, 
and impedes the reformation of the world. 

TL—it is our belief that entire unanimity of opi 
upon matters of theological doctrine and ecclesiastical 
polity is unattainable'so long as“ we see through a glass 
sai lely ;”” but that a unity of love, forbearance and co-ope- 
ration is fully withia the reach of all true Christian 

IIl_—There is a widespread and increasing desire among 
God’s people 10 come into a closer relationship with one 
another, manifested in various ways. Churches are spring- 
ing into existence in various localities, composed of Chris. 
tians who are tired of sectarian intolerance, and desire to 
manifest their essential unity ; and that ‘ doubtful dispen- 
sations”” are sinking into disuse, while the great puints of 
faith common to all Christians are rising into due promi- 
hence. 

IV.—As an organization, it is and has always been the 
chief object of the Christian Church to labour for the con: 
version of the world, to bring together all true Christians 
upon a platform of mutual forbearance, common sympa- 
thies, and fraternal love We, therefore offer the hand of 
fraternal greeting to all true followers of our blessed 
Redeemer, assuring them of our profound interest in 
welfare, and soliciting their kindly sympathies and prayers. 
Molding these views. and aims, we hereby declare our 
desire to coperate with any and all those who love our 
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Lord Jesus Christ, in performing the great worle which 
he has assigned “his church. ‘The Christians formed 
an organization merely to make their labours more 
effective, and they are ever ready for union with any 
body of ‘Christians upon the basis of those great truths 
which underlie the religion of Christ, belonging only to 
those fundamental truths, without which Christianity could 
not exist, the Christians are ready to submit all minor 
matters to the decision of the individual conscience. We 
suggest the following 2s a basis of union:— 

1 Belief—(1) In God, as our Creator and lawgiver. 

(2) In Christ, the son of God and Head of the church, as 
our divine Mediator and Redeemer. 

(3) In the Holy Spirit as our Comforter and Sanctifier. 

(4) In the Bible as inspied by God and the supreme 
standard of appeal in all matters of religion. 

(5.) That love to God and men is the whole duty of man. 

(6) With a view of forming and cultivating fraternal 
relationship with all Christians who are tired of sectari- 
anism, we invite correspondence. 

(7.)' In putting forth this circular address and manifesto 
we but repeat in part the language and sentiments ex- 
pressed by the members of the Christian denomination. 

(8.) May the God of all grace direct his people into a 
closer and more perfect unity, that the Saviour may be 
glorified and the world regenerated. 























THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
Ed ees 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan_was held in the Society’s Rooms, No. 17, 
Tsuleiji, Tokyo, on Wednesday, December 10! 
1890, at 4 p.m., N. J. Hannen, Esq., President, 
the Chair. 

The Minutes of last meeting having been 
published in the Fapan Mail were taken as read. 

The Presipent, in opening the meeting, re 
marked that it was probably beyond the memory of 
a good many present that ihe late Dr. Syle had for 
many years been an officer in the Society. Those 
who had known him, however, knew with what 
devotion he served the Society in its eartier 
days in Japan, and what a constant interest he 
took in its proceedings after he had left Japan. 
Quite lately he had offered his services to 
act as the Society’s deputy in important ga. 
therings in England. He was the Society's first 
Secretary, and subsequently filled the offices 
of Vice-President and President. In 1877 he 
read a paper before the Society On Primitive 
especially that of Japan” (see Vol. V. 
ty’s Transactions).” He died in London, 
October 4th, 1890, a very few weeks after the death 
of his wife. “It unust be with sincere regret that the 
Society chronicles the death of one of its founders, 

The Presipenr then called on Professor Wig- 
more to read the joint paper Ly himself and the 
late Dr, Simmons entitled ‘Notes on Land 
Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan.” 

The Paper was a very lengthy one, and the 
author confined himself to reading several extracts 
bearing more especially upon the organisation of 
village communities. 

The Paper was based on the posthumous papers 
of the late Dr. Simmons. Its character the sub- 
jects touched on, and the conclusions arrived at, 
may be gathered ftom the following abstract of 
Professor Wigmote’s summary :— 

The problem of the source of the primitive 
Japanese people has been examined from many 
points of view,—from the archeological by von 
Siebold, to name one name only; from the zoolo: 
gical, by Blakiston ; from the geological, by Milne 5 
from’ the mythical and traditional, ‘by Cham: 
berlain; from the philological, by Parker; from 
the anthropological, by Baelz. But from what 
may be called the institutional standpoint, it still 
remains to be considered. Yet this aspect must 
ever be an important one. Take the single set of 
facts upon which Dr. Simmons is the first to lay 
proper emphasis,—the facts relating to. early 
serfdom. The existence of serfdom among primi 
tive peoples points almost alway's to a greater or 
less difference between the stoci of conquerors and 
conquived. Given, as in this case, the fact that 
there was a conquering of Japan by certain 
primitive immigrants, and we know that there 
must have been some difference of stock between 
the invaders and the opposing inhabitants. 
Further investigation of the nature of the seifdom 
which ensued would help to decide whether the 
subjected classes were sirictly aborigines, or were 
merely descerdants of earlier immigrants from the 
home of the invaders. A study of the later 
development of the serfdom would make it clear 
whether the common people of to-day are to be 
identified with the primitive serfs, Furthermore 
the history of European tenure may be of assist- 
ance, In the case of some of the early Germanic 
tribes, for instance, we find them with families and 
slaves, settling in new territory, and out of th 
own numbers populating districts and developing 
into communities, In the case of the Saxon and 
the Norman conquests of England, on the other 
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hand, we find bodies of wartiors descending on an 
insular population, preserving the existing com- 





munities, but bringing them into subjection. It is 
obvious that the relative number of the serfs and 
the servile mode of life would differ in the two 
cases. These instances and others furnish several 
different types of early communities, in which the 
history of the conquest and settlement are more o: 
less intertwined with the nature of the serfdom. 
Given the facts bearing on the kind of serfdom 
and we may be able lo reconstruct the course 
of previous history. In the case of Japan, for 
example, the number of serfs makes it necessary 
to suppose that the conquest of the country resem 
bled that of England by the Angles and the Saxons 
At the same time, we may find, in the history of a 
given people, that it has at various times partaken 
ofvarioustypes. One of the interesting features, in 
the present instance, is that we find traces in Japan 
at one time of a development like that of England, 
at another of a practice of colonization such as 
characterized the early Germanic tribes, at another 
of a system resembling the Roman’ provincial 
administration, The possibility of reasoning from 
a tooth or a vertebra to an entire skeleton is not 
peculiar to zoology alone ; and the proper investi 
gation and comparison of the facts bearing on early 
serfdom in this country would yield rich results to 
the ethnologis! 

An illustration of the way in which the facts of 
primitive institutions must be used to verify infer- 
ences resting on other grounds is furnished by the 
consideration of aconclusion reached by Dr. Baelz 
(' Korperlichen Eigenschaften der Fapanischer.” 
Mittheil. der D. Ges. Ost., Heft 28, 3.330). These 
are, briefly, that three ethnical elements are 
represented among the Japanese people: 1. The 
Ainos, the original inhabitants of Middle and 
Northern Japan, but very sparsely represented 
in the people of to-day: 2. A Mongoloid tribe, 
resembling the better classes of Chinese and 
Koreans, immigrating from the continent across 
Korea, first settling in the south-western part of 
the main island, and thence spreading over it; this 
class possesses a slender figure, arrow face, 
dolichocephalic skull, a fine curved nose, anda 
small mouth: 3. Another Mongoloid tribe, bearing 
a distinct resemblance to Malays, first settling in 
the southern island of Kyishd, then crossing to 
the main island and conquering its this class has 
a stout frame, short skull, broad face, flat nose, 
and large mouth, and is preponderant among the 
common people; it is most purely represented to- 
day in Satsuma} and includes also the Imperial 
family. 

These opinions involve the con that sub- 
stantially the entire present people of Japan ate 
descended from the immigrant invaders.” Yet, once 
it is established that the common people of to.day 
represent the serfs of the first five centuries of this 
era, and that the serfs of that day must have been 
a conquered aboriginal people, an hiatus occurs in 
the analysis; for the race of the common people is 
not accounted for. His identification of the Sateu. 
ma type as that of the Imperial family and of the 
Izumo dynasty is doubtless sound ; but the reference 
to Satsuma only serves to show the necessity of 
some modification ; for it was precisely in Satsuma 
that the emphasis of class-difference was greatest, 
that serfdom continued longest, and was most 
pronounced, and the tracing of the type of the rul. 
ing classes in Satsuma leaves the lower classes 
still unaccounted for. Moreover, the early differ. 
ence of status being so great between the upper 
and the lower classes, likely that the type of 
men who became the conquerors of the main island 
and to-day are found in the Imperial family would 
also occur most largely among the masses,—in other 
words, would become at the same time conquerors 
and serfs? On the other hand, anthropological 
data, when interpreted according to the facts of 
early institutions, may be found to tell a different 
story. Two immigrations by two stocks of invaders 
are clearly indicated; the conquering of the nor. 
thern settlement by the southern cet tainly fallowed; 
but perhaps both had originally been conquerors 
of a native people; and though the (wo immigrant 
tribes probably made some Kind of a compromise 
or divi ision of authority, it seems. likely that neither 
was subjected to the other, and that the mass of 
inhabitants remained below both, If this was so, 
the apparent anthropological resemblance between 
the Satsuma type and the type common among the 
people must be again examined, 

As regards the growth of land tenure and of 
feudal, local, and family institutions, these Notes” 
only introduce us to the subject and suggest clues. 
But even these clues lead us into topics of the 
deepest interestand importance. We are tempted 
by what is here given us to speculate on what is 
not given. The number of analogies that may be 
traced between the growth of institutions in Japan 
and in Europe as well as in India and China, 
while it does not necessarily indicate ethnological 
relationship (though that aspect is not without 
some importance in view of the Accadian kinship 
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ascribed by Baelz, Garczynski, and others to the 

apanese), portrays a parallelism of development 
Which cannot fail to be of great consequence to the 
European student of feudalism, land tenure, and 
local institutions. 

It is of course not to be expected that we shall 
find specific resemblance in the land system, eatly 
or late, so far as that depends on methods of 
agriculture. Rice-culture and wileat-culture are 
essentially different in their requirements. Maine’s 
remark, made in reference to India, is here 
applicable, “The conditions of agriculture in a 
tropical country are so widely different from those 
which at any period can be supposed to have 
determined cultivation in Northern and Central 
Europe as to forbid us to look for any resemb- 
lances, at once widely-extended and exact, to the 
Teutonic three-field system. Indeed, as the great 
agent of production in a tropical country is water, 
very great dissimilarities in modes of cultivation 
are produced within India itself by relative prox- 
imity to running streams. and relative exposure 
to the periodical rainfall.” “Though Japan is by 
no means a tropical country, it is characterized by 
an abundant precipitation of rain, and water is 
here, as in India, the great agent in rice-cultivation. 
For any marks of eatly customs which would have 
been a result of the thiee-field system or of the use 
of the plough, we need not look. i 

In the early division of land the lowest units 
were all square, as was the Roman provincial unit. 
We do not find an oblong measure of land until 
we reach the dan (.245 acte), the sides of which 
were in the proportion of 30 to 12 (later, 30 to 10), 
and this was composed of a number of these 
square units, ‘The latter apparently had_ their 
origin in the length of a measuring tod used in 
the setting off of land. ‘This length was no 
doubt determined, just as was that of the European 
rod, by some peculiarity of the early system of 
cultivation which made a certain implement of 
nearly fixed dimensions préeminently convenient as 
a measure of length, ‘The balk, howe was an 
exigency under either system of cultivation, and 
this we find in Japan, under the name of aze. This, 
as in Europe, was often cultivated. It appears 
that there were rules determining the appropriation 
of the grass grown upon it,” Whether, asin 
England, the lord ever claimed any right to its 
product, does not yet appear. But no one who 
has seen a Japanese field of to-day can doubt 
that the balk, which varies as much in size and 
direction as it did in England, must have played 
an almost equally important part in the agri- 
cultural economy. 

Each portion enclosed within certain of the 



































larger balks bore a name, and such a piece 
was called “nameland” (myd-den, metden, 
na)? ‘The name once was that of the occupy- 
ing family. A piece of land, for example, 
was called “Takehisa.na” or “Nagashira-na,” 
after its reclaimer, The name did not shift 
with the occupant, and each owner, no matter 





how many pieces he possessed, still distinguished 
by their titles the different “name-lands.” ‘That 
such separate entity should continue for a long 
space of time is @ priori probable. Dr. Simmons 
was told that no “name-land ” could be mortgaged 
or subdivided by will. In the Minji Kwanret 
Ruishi there is mentioned the ge-fuda, a certificate 
copied from the land-register (a yosech3), showing 
the total possessions of each individual. ‘In the 
ge fuda,” it is said, “a person’s property is recor. 
‘ded asa whole. ‘The different pieces of land do 
not have each a separate ge-fuda, When therefore 
the owner of several portions of land wishes to 
sell a single one, it is impossible to do so at short 
notice, for as the transfer of the ge fuda is necessary, 
a new gefuda must be made out, and this can 
only be done at the time of the revision of the 
land-register, which ought to occur every March, 
but in practice takes place only once in about three 
years.” This custom is related of the province of 
Suwo, and indicates that to a very recent date the 
“name-land”’ there preserved its integrity. We 
are here reminded of the fact that the English 
virgate was often known by a family name, and 
that it was probably at one time indivisible by 
succession. 

We do not yet know the size of the Japanese 
“nameland,” but it is likely that it was much 
smaller than either the hide or the virgate, perhaps 
smaller than the acre. From the records available 
for the purpose it is by no means as easy as in the 
case of the English records to determine the size of 
the orginal “ name-land” unit, if indeed there was 
a uniform size, anda thorough collation of vat ious 
sorts of evidence will be necessary for the purpose. 

‘The  name-lands ” in the possession of a single 
owner, it should be added, were scattered about 
within certain limits, and it is in this respect that 
































1 Myd and mei are the Sinico-Japanese, na the Japanese pro- 
nunciatién of the same character, meaning ‘* wame;"’ den means 
“wet cultivated Tan.” 
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the Japanese system draws near again to that of 
Western Europe. It is true that the three-feld 
system is in the case of the latter partly 
responsible; but even within the single field this 
scattered ownership appears, and its kinship with 
the similar phenomena occurring in Japan is not 
unlikely. What is here needed is the careful 
examination and collation of as many field maps 
as possible. It was the custom in the middle 
ages, with many large landowners, to make a map 
of their possessions and transmit it with the title- 
deeds, and many of these should be available. 
The study of the arrangement of fields at the 
present day in the more secluded parts of the 
interior would afford complementary data of great 
value, 

As regards the early distribution of land among 
the immigrant tribesmen, we find back of the 
manorial system of shoyen, which was a later 
development of the ninth and tenth centuries, an 
account of a method of allotment indicating an 
earlier stage of tenure similar to the earlier stages 
traceable in Europe. ‘This was the allotment of 
ku-buu-den (mouth-share-land) described in the 
code Zaihd Ryd, published 702 A.D, and sum- 
marised in the Society’s Transactions (vol. VIII. 
part 2) by Mr. Tarring. This system, as pro- 
mulgated in the Zathd code, was evidently not 
merely a new one, but the final stage of a system 
already passing away. At successive periods in 
the next two hundred years proclamations com- 
manding an allotment were made, but they seem 
to have been carried out for a short time and in 
scattered regions. Probably in the epoch before 
the seventh century, where records are not plentiful, 
the system of allotment was in full force; and the 
Taihd legislation was merely a Strong effort to 
preserve from dissolution a system against which 
circumstances were too powerful. Certainly at 
that time a process of change was going on, ‘The 
smaller freemen were falling into the power of the 
local chiefs. Oppression by subordinate officers 
and the necessity arising from scanty resources 
was driving the body of the people into subjection 
to the powerful landholders.“ Many officers of 
provinces (kunitsukasa) gave waste land to the 
people, while they kept the good land. Officers 























and rich men forced others to exchange good land 
for poor,” &c. (Fuddsan), Thecentral Government 
made deciee after decree, denouncing these 


practices, hut without success. After the period 
Engi (901 922), ku.bun-den distribution seems not 
to have been heard of, Meantime a new impulse 
was given to the tendency towards the acquisition 
of large properties and the subversion of small ones. 
The temple lands, too, increased enormously by 
gifts of land, the owners transforming themselves 
tuto tenants. All these influences militated against 
the ku-bun-den distribution, and it disappeared 
entirely. The most probable view of its significance, 
as it appears in the Taihd code, is that it was 
the early system adopted for the division of 
lands among the members of the various tribes, 
that the circumstances mentioned in Fuddsan 
had before the eighth ceutury begun to weaken 
u early custom, and that we see itin the Zaihd 
code ata time when its dissolution was becoming 
apparent, and when the vain attempt was made by 
legislation to prop a practice which when it was in 
full force lay only in custom,—in other words, 
a time when the tendency, seen in early com- 
munities, of such a re-distribution to become 
theoretical only, was beginning to be clear, 

What is needed is a careful comparison of the 
distribution systems already known to us in other 
eatly tribes with that of eatly Jap One 
collateral benefit of such a comparison will be the 
necessary abandonment’of the ideas of pomp and 
regal sovereignty which are associated with the 
early history of the Japanese congerors. Much 
harm has been donein this respect in the way of 
obscuring the true paths of investigation and of 
concealing important clues. It is not necessary to 
declare, with the Philistine, that the so-called 
Emperor Jimmu was only a Tartar pirate: but it 
is indispensable to recognize that early Japanese 
history deals with the doings of tribes and clans 
of primitive habits and institutions, that the leaders 
were chiefs and not emperors, and that their annals 
have as much human interest and are as capable 
of rational explanation as are the records of the 
European tribes whose story is better known to us. 
It is for this reason that ene may regret the use. 
in Professor Chamberlain’s translation of the Ko- 
jiki, of such terms as “Prince,” “Suzerain,” 
“ Duchess,” ‘ Grandee,” ‘ Departmental Su- 
zerain,” as representing certain elusive terms of 
the original. Difficult as the task of establishing 
a nomenclature must be in such a case, one result 
of the system adopted is to add a glamor of gran- 
deur to the history which cannot but obscure the 
true simplicity of the records, and may perhaps 
mislead one who is not constantly on the watch to 
make the necessary mental correction. 


























Whether or not the distribution of ku-bun-den 
was made on the principle of distributing, not 
equally, but to each head of a family according to 
the number of slaves, pro numero cultorum, is 
another of the interesting questions. It seems 
clear that the total holding of each family was 
made up of the several amounts of land due to 
each mau and woman therein ; that is, if there were 
five men and three women the total holding would 
be 12 tan, and this would be the property of the 
family as aunit. The same ptinciple was also 
followed with reference to the holdings of the 
slaves of the family; in fact, it is out of the ques- 
tion that these can be supposed to have posses« 
sed a separate interest in land. The public 
slaves’? who received the full share of a freeman 
would seem to have been communities of the con- 
quered native tribes, settled probably in villages 
of their own, who, submitting in large numbers at 
one time and by Ueaties of peace, had not been 
appropriated by individual invaders, as were those 
who resisted in battle; and these, though they re- 
mained serfs, yet lived in their own communities, 

nd were naturally given a larger share of land. 
his supposition would help to explain the fact that 
the land of public slaves could not be alienated. It 
was quite ulinecessary lo say that slaves of indivi- 
duals, living in or about the master’s homestead, 
and palpably adscripti glebae, could not dispose of 
land; but it would be important to declare that 
those who were left in their original communities 
and were not attached to the household of a free- 
man should not dispose of their land. The 
distinguishing mark of such serfs would be, not 
their mode of residence, but their inability to deal 
with their land, 

A portion of the system of distribution recorded 
in the Zaihd code is quite distinct in principle from 
the Ru-bun den allotment, and seems to be the 
growth of a later time (perhaps at the period Zaihd 
it was comparavely new) when the conquest of new 
regions placed a larger territory at the disposal of 
the conquering race.” It would seem that the same 
invaders, who in a simpler stage of development 
employed the ku-bun-den system, were later re- 
quired toadininister a large conquered territory, and 
that certain measures were then adopted, perhaps 
from China, which resembled the Roman provincial 
land system and ended in similar results. Large 
shares ofland were given to the administrators of 
the provinces, and also large discretion in manage- 
ment. To the soldiers were granted amounts of 
land varying with the grades of service. This land 
and that given to officials was free from taxation, 
‘The new settlements of the north and east made 
shin-den,—a term which might almost be rendered 
latifundia. The same growth of large estates, 
and the same oppression by the _ provincial 
officials characterized each country. Just as, in 
the ager publicus, the relative sianding of the 
occupants came to be veteran, coloni, laeti, so 
there was a tendency for the land-endowed soldier 
to rise in importance as the free owner of a small 
plot degenerated. The survey of the land, too, 
based on sectangular units, here resembles the 
systematic, artificial arrangement of the Romans, 

‘The tendencies alike of the system thus ap- 
plied to the newly setled ager publicus of Japan 
and of the ku-bun den system in the old land 
were not different from those which appeared 
under like influences in Europe. If we do not 
find, in the condition of affairs which followed, a 
method of tenure corresponding exactly to the 
type known as the manorial system, itis at least 
certain that similar causes were at work, and that 
the result as regards the distribution of land and 
differentiation of the classes of population was 
almost precisely the same, 

In the first’ place, the strife between local 
chieftains and the fortunes of war led to the con- 
version in many regions of free proprietorship into 
tenancy. The same result came about in other 
and perhaps more numerous instances through 
the stress of taxations, which forced the owners of 
small holdings to better their position by the 
process of surrendering and receiving back their 
lands, well known as “commendation.” The 
familiar immunity of nobles and large landholders 
from taxation was here as common as in Western 
Europe; and beginning with the ninth century we 
find a continual effort, and a successful one, by 
holders of shoyen or untaxed land to increase their 
tax-free-holdings by every means in their power. 
The corresponding distress on the part of the smal- 
ler proprietors is also clear. Another of the parallel 
traits is the frequency of gifis to temples and the 
extent of the acquisitions made by ecclesiastical 
bodies. One deed of the year 1323 shows the 
process in a nutshell:—‘ This land has been 
hitherto cultivated by the owners as ku-bun-den, 
but henceforward it is to belong to the temple 
Tédaiji, and the cultivators are to render chishi 









































(a rent in kind).” One result of this is that here 
as in Europe some of the richest sources of material 
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for the reconstruction of mediaeval institutions are 
the collections of documents carefully preserved in 
the temples. 

What was the result upon the classes of the 
population ? On the one hand the landed nobles 
came to draw practically the whole revenue of the 
country. The taxes rendered by the mass of the 
cultivators were now due to the territorial lords, 
not to the central Government. This seems to 
have been the immediate cause of the decline of the 
Mikado’s power. Among the territorial aristocracy 
thus formed no equilibrium was permanently 
attained until the genius of Lyeyasu established it; 
and this endured until the advent of the foreigners 
in the present century supplied the shock necessary 
to destroy it. 

On the other hand the classes below the ters itor ial 
nobles and independent landed proprietors were 
constantly assimilated, to a greater or less degree. 
The small free proprietors became free tenants; 
the serfs became servile tenants, The freemen 
degenerated in position ; the seifs rose somewhat. 
A general class of cultivators arose, single in 
being separated widely from the landed noble, but 
multiple in that it contained well-marked sub- 
divisions, testing more or less distinct. 

One of the subjects which, if throughly known 
would coutribtite great light in the verification of 
this desciiption, is that of manorial service. 
Obviously the distinction between free and servile 
tenancy must rest almost entirely on the nature of 
the services rendered, and it is just here thatat 
present but lie information can be offered. In 
the Japanese literature of taxation, however, a 
large amount of material is waiting, and the 
documentary sources will also prove abundant. 
Even asit is, many familar traces may be detected. 
The services of medizval times in Japan were 
rendered with money, with the products of the soil, 
and with labour. There were precariae as well as 
fixed services. One cannot expect to find the 
same products rendered or the same labours per- 
formed asin Europe, A/utatis mutandis, however, 
the general nature of the duties and the methods 
of performance were entirely parallel. 

Each han or daimiate seems to have developed, 
in later times, a system of labour services by which 
land of a given area or assessment was to furnish 
the labour of one man for a given number of days 
in each year, hese services included, besides 
the ordinary work of cultivation, the furnishing of 
Wwansportation, the repairing of roads and build- 

ngs, the manufacture of cloths of different kinds, 

and other incidents found also in the European 
manors and fiefs. A commutation of personal 
services into the payment of money or of cloths 
and other articles also took place in the later 
eriods. It is reasonable to suppose-that farther 
investigation would reveal a development similar 
to that which occurred in the history of European 
services, a progress from continuous and indefinite 
amounts and kinds to periodical, limited, and 
definite amounts and kinds, from incommutable 
personal labour to labour commutable into mone- 
lary units and payable in money. At an earlier 
period, too, we see traces of another interesting 
phenomenon in the history of services,—the change 
from voluntary offering to regular obligations, 

In each han of any size there was a central 
administrative office contiolling the various bugya 
eneschal) and other officers, and a study of 
this central system has yet to be made. [t was 
the chief counsellors and managers of these central 
offices who took such a leading part in the efforts 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Shogunate, 
and the sterling capacity for government which 
they have since exhibited may be ascribed in some 
degree to their training and experience as admini- 
strators of the fiefs. % 

The Notes of Dr. Simmons, so far as they relale 
to the interior life of the mura are concerned with 
the facts of a compaiatively vecent period and of 
districts where the greatest movement towards 
independence had occurred. Whatever may 
have been the case in those regions where 
the incidents of feudalism semained longest, 
in the Tokugawa dominions,—the principal field of 
observation for both Mr. Otomo, Dr. Simmons’ 
chief informant, and the author himself, —where the 
Government had become really only a’ great land- 
lord and where there had been a sirong tendency 
towards uniformity of tenure and services, we find 
that the old distinctions between classes, so far as 
they had been clearly maiked by different relations 
with the territorial lord, had disappeared, and the 
class differences had become essentially social. 
‘The traditional position of certain families was now 
seen in the predominant influence which they enjoy- 
ed in directing the affairs of mura. The order of 
precedence was distinctly marked and strictly 
preserved. Inthe yoriai or assembly it determined 
the seats of the various members. It had weight 
in the decision of debated points. We cannot now 
certainly distinguish the descendants of freemen 
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and those of serfs, nor the villages of freemen and 
those of serfs; nor can we estimate the relative 
numbers of each. In the class distinction (osa- 
byakushd, neoi, kiu-ka, ect.) we are strongly 
reminded of the structure of the village communi- 
ties in the Punjab and elsewhere ; and it can hardly 
be doul.ted that we shall find these and other terms. 
to be more or less connected with historical differ- 
ences between freeman and serf, proprietor and 
tenant, family or clan villages and colonies. 

‘This material of recent times becomes important 
1 its bearings on the subject of communal property. 
In one sense the facts of Japanese village life have 
a special importance ; they show how many commu- 
nal customs, apparently purely local in origin, were 
the result of superimposed laws. It is possible 
that the numerous instances of this sort may be 
suggestive and helpful in the examination of 
Western village communities. ‘lake, for example, 
the cultivation of the land of a deserting farmer 
by his kumi or Ly the village. Nothing could 
at first sight point more clearly to a certain 
community of property, a corporate holding of 
land by the village. But on further examinatio: 
this custom proves to have been commanded by 
the Government, with the object of preventing a 
diminution of revenue. 

We must, too, draw a distinction, here as els 
where, between earlier communal customs arising 
from family, house community, or tribal life, and 
later ones arising from the existence of a superior 
authority, that is, from the corporate responsibility 
imposed in. many ways by the manorial ot 
feudal lord upon the communities of cultivators. 
‘These include all those customs which flow from 
the fact that the muva was from the standpoint of 
the lord the producing unit. The necessity of the 
mura’s consent for the use of forests and for the 
sale of any part of the common forest, the local 
settlement of local taxes, the power of returning 
confiscated land to a repentant dese:ter,—these 
were some of the more direct resulis. Perhaps 
the only custom, mentioned in the Notes, which 
might be claimed as a distinct mark of the early 
tribal community is the necessity of the consent of 
all the farmers to the settling of strangers on 
village land. But even this case is not an 
unmistakeable one and at best throws no light on 
the question whether the land was merely held in 
common in undivided shares or was held by the 
village as a corporate body. There are as yet no 
data. sufficient to assist in the mooted question 
whether the community of property of later me- 
dizval villages is a result of other later influences 
or is a remnant of an earlier tribal communism. 

It remains to call attention to a few customs of 
a miscellaneous character, which may serve to 
show that the interest of the material we are con- 
sidering is broader than the subjects that have 
been touclied upon. 

‘The family was of course the unit of social life, 
and the coherence of the family, with the prac- 
tices and institutions involved in it, was still a 
marked feature. Although there existed a Go- 
vernment prohibition against the sale of land, 
there was as Dr. Simmons states, a sirong dislike 
to alienate a family inheritance,—a sentiment 
noticed particularly in India and elsewhere. We 
find, too, that, in this respect a distinction was 
made, as in India, between inherited property and 
property reclaimed or acquired from others. A 
similar characteristic sentiment, the unwillingness 
to alienate to strangersias already been noticed 
in the practice of requiring unanimous consent for 
the admission of new reclaimers of mura land; 
and in Echigo alienation of land to fellow-villagers 
alone was allowed, . 

The distribution of a patrimony during the life 
of the father was quite common in mediaval, even 
later times, The retirement (ixkyo) of the father 
followed as a matter of course, and in the account 
of the Hida House Communities is noticed a 
peculiar consequence of this, that the father there- 
after eat hiye, with the rest of the family, while 
the son alone eat rice. 

Upon the question of primogeniture there is no 
clear information. It may be noticed, however, 
that, as has been observed in India and elsewhere, 
the eldest son often takes not the whole, but ouly 
the largest share of the patrimony. The frequency 
of adoption suggests interesting questions. It 
seems hardly possible to explain it entirely on 
grounds of the desire for the perpetuity of the 
family. More than one fact—for instance, the 
occurrence of laws forbidding adoption just before 
death—points to the desire to evade customary 
testrictions on alienation as an important influence. 

‘The strength of the ties of what has been called 

eraty Fosterage, observable alike in Japan, in 
India, and in early Ireland; the existence here as 
in India of an hereditary class of persons outside 
the social pale—the yeéa—whose touch was impure 




































































and who followed special occupations and lived in 


separate quarters; the widespread employment in 
later times of a system of suretyship not based cy 
family; the go nin gumi system, which seems for 
the past three hundred years to have been nut 
much different in principle from the Anglo Saxon 
Frith guild ; the system of long term mortgages, 
closely paralleled in India, and suggesting the 
beklemregt of Groningen; the yet kosaku, or 
emphyteusis, a variety of a tenure well known in 
Europe ;—these and numerous other customs and 
institutions, as yet almost wholly unexamined, may 
be cited as evidences of opportunities that exist 
hete for the student of comparative institutions. 











What is now needed is the utilization of the 
stores of original material to be found in the 
temples, a few libraries, and sumberless family 
treasure-chesis, It must be admitted—and without 
discredit to Japanese scholars—that the volumes 
written upon the subject in Japanese are beyond 
a certain point useless. Learned and accomplished 
as their authors are, they have never looked at the 
subject from the standpoint of the European scholar, 














for their training had made it impossible. The 
sol 





ion of the problems on modern scientific lines 
be attained only through the younger genea- 
tion, trained under modem methods, or thiough 
foreign students having before them the maternal 
to be investigated. ‘That this result in no way 
casts disparagement upon the enormous industiy 
and the vast acquisitions of the older generation cf 
Japanese scholars need hardly be said. ‘That it is 
inevitable, they themselves are the first to admit, 
It is to-day a subject of deep regret to. more than 
one of the most eminent that itis too late for them 
to attempt to make acquaintance with European 
scientificliterature. Céoperation in work between 
the older and the younger generation would 
seem to be the only method of utilizing fully 
their accumulated stores of lea Teis to such 
of the younger scholars as Kaneko, Miyazaki, 
Matsuzaki, Suzuki, and others that we must look 
for immediate and strenuous efforts to make ac- 
cessible the material that exists so abundantly. It 
is not unlikely that the Japanese Goverument will 
come forward in a liberal spirit and give offical 
assistance in the rescue and preservation of the 
documentary treasures. If, as in the case of te 
UWeasures of art, a commission could be appointed 
to visit the temples to collect, examine and class 
the records they contain, and to publish transla 
tions of a part or of the whole, the first. and most 
important step will have been taken towards the 
solution of the historical questions that are forcing 
themselves upon our attention, anda lasting benefit 
will have been cofiferred upon science. 

The Presipent, after thanking Professor 
Wigmore in the name of the Society for the great 
trouble he had taken in editing Dr. Simmon's 
full and valuable notes, and generally in preparing 
the paper portions of which they had just heard 
read, said there was one point about these notes 
which made them less valuable than they might 
otherwive have been. He referred to the fact that 
Dr. Simmons had often omitted to give autliority 
for his statements. Many of these had been 
gathered in conversation with his Japauee 
Wiends; and a doubt naturally arises In one’s 
mind. as to how far these are reliable. Ail 
that can be said is that many of the views ex 
pressed in Dr. Simmons’ notes were enter 
tained by the Japanese themselves. What was 
desiderated in these notes was a clear reference in 
every case to the source of information, whether 
documentary or oral, This, he understood, had 
not been done by Dr. Simmons. It was interest- 
g to note how in some respects the same thing 
cropped up no matter where we went. Similar 
circumstances gave tise to similar facts. For ex- 
ample it had been noted that those who conducted 
legal affairs in these communities were not sup 
posed to receive any fees. ‘The same rule held in 
Rome; and in Kugland a bartister’s payment is 
in the eyes of the law an honorarium not a fee. 
Interesting as the extracts read had been, he was 
sure that members would find in the paper when 
published a collection of still more interesting facts 
and opinions. 

Dr. AMeRMAN said that, although he quite agreed 
with the remarks made by the President, he thooght 
it well to’point out that, however much Dr. Simmous 
had relied on his conversations with Japanese, he 
had not relied altogether on such. He had eallec 
ted quite a library of books both printed and 
manuscript. Some of these had been very difficult 
to obtain, being collections of tradilions which had 
come down for centuries before being put down on 
paper. It was matter of deep regret that some of 
the more valuable of these had quite disappeared 
since Dr. Simmons’ death, and could not be traced 
anywhere. 






















































Professor Wicmone said that in the preface 
(which he had not read to the meeting), he had 
catalogued all the sources of information used by 
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Dr. Simmons; and that wherever it was possible 
he had obtained cortoborative or contradictory 
evidence from trustworthy sources. In all such 
matters there are two distinct sources of informa: 
tion, documentary and oral. Where a written law 
exists nothing more is to be done, But there are 
many traditions and customs for which no writte 
law exists; for these information must be oral. 
From some old book a written law might be un- 
earthed and translated, which a short con. 
versation with an intelligent Japanese would 
prove to have fallen into disuse many years ago. 
Infact information derived from written law was 
of little value; while information derived from 
unwritten custom was of supreme importance, In 
the paper he had indicated where documentary or 
oral would be best. 


Professor DRorrers remarked that having come 
late he had possibly missed portions bearing more 
particularly upon land tenure, that is upon the re- 
Jation of tenant and landlord in regard to rent, 
taxes, and so forth. The portions he had heard 
dealt’ rather with village customs than with land 
tenure. Accordingly he wished to know if Dr. 
Simmons had collected any information calculated 
to throw light on a very dark subject indeed. 








Professor Wicaore replied that as the subject 
was not one which Dr. Simmons had given close 
attention to, his notes bearing on it were naturally 
incomplete. Iu a part of the paper which had not 
been read, he had himself tried to draw some con 
clusions, guided in large measure by what. is 
known to have occurred in Europe. The subject 
of land tenure in Japan is an exceedingly difficult 
one. The customs and laws no doubt varied 
greatly from daimyate to daimyate. A very 
elaborate study of the numerous records preserved 
all over the country would be the first step in 
attacking the problem. Perhaps fifty years hence, 
the Asiatic Society may be prepared to give the 
subject a lucid discussion, 


The meeting then adjourned. 














UNION CHURCH. 
—— jp 


Few if any more enjoyable gatherings have been 
celebrated here than that held on the sth inst, at the 
Mission Home, No. 212, Bluff. Upwards of one 
hundred and twenty of the members and congre- 
gation of the Union Church availed of the general 
invitation kindly extended by the Ladies of the 
Home, and it is safe to affirm that no Church 
Sociable has previously been given in Yokohama 
which at all approaches it in all the features of a 
successful meeting. ‘The meeting opened with the 
well-known hymn  Blest be the tie that binds,” 
and prayer. “After the chair had been taken by 
Mr. W. F. Page, who in a few well-chosen re. 
marks explained the business of the evening, and 
touched upon the occasion for gratitude the Church 
and congregation undoubtedly had in connection 
with the unlooked-for success the undaunted 
efforts put forth by certain of their number, not- 
ably Mr. C, V. Sale, had called forth, the Rev. E. 
S. Booth rose and read the following report of the 
Committee appointed early in the year for the con- 
sideration of the proposal for the purchase of a 
pipe organ. 





‘The committee appointed at the meeting of the 
Church held on gist January last to consider the 
suggested purchase of a pipe Organ have now the 
pleasure to report that over 500 dollars was collect- 
ed or promised during the first three days’ canvass, 
and that it was consequently decided to accept Mr. 
Griffin's very kind offer to select an instrument on 
his visit to England. 

After much research involving the inspection and 
trial of over so Organs one was purchased from 
Messrs. Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, for £200. 
It arrived here in July per steamer Pak Ling of the 
C.S.M S.N, Co. to whom we fare indebted for a very 
substantial reduction in freight, and was opened as 
you are all aware on the gth October by a first recital 
and concert. 

Its cost has been defrayed by subscriptions and by 
the proceeds of two Recitals given with the kind aid 
of several of the leading vocalists of Yokohama, and 
a choir of about 35 of our fellow-residents, The trea- 
surer’s statement of account is in your hands, 

It would be impossible to acknowledge in detail the 
many kind proofs of interest and sympathy which 
the undertaking has called forth, but the committee 
desire especially to express their thanks to Mr. Grif- 
fin, whose share in bringing the matter to a success- 
ful issue is known to you, and it is owing to his goop 
judgment that they are able to congratulate the 
Church on having obtained so excellent an instrument 
at so low a cost. 








Evcene S. Boorn, 
Chairman of Committee. 
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Uxion Cuurce Onoiw Funn,—Treasuner’s Statement. 





















Subscriptions received per list 1114.00 
Proceeds of first concert... '239 00 
Proceeds of second concert... 105.00 
Received for ship damage 2 §.00 
Cost of orga ding fr ince 








£100 sk 
Phat) 

Duty a $467 

Landing. is 


Fire Insurance to Juiy, 189¢ ag4r 


Night watchman, 2 months | 1B 40 


Foundations and blower's room B15 
Platform and repairs to roof... 3.00 
Carpenters, coolies, and sundries 2 s0 
Expenses, first concert... fe $5.02 





Expenses, second concert 








E.& 0. E. 1,708.00 
Yokohama, 1st December, 1890. 
Cuanurs V, Save, Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct. 


L, Poutarn, 
W. D.S. Epwaros, 


1,708.00 
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.$100.00| Mrs, Noble 
oe vesoo| B.'P. Nuttall eq, 
Anglin, Esq. 10.00| W. F. Page, FEsc 
Ballagh... E,W. Palmer, Haq. 
Miss Paulsen 
Mra: Poole 


L, Pollard, Esq. 
Nirs. Van Petten 
E Hose, Eg. 
Sale, b 
| Geo. Sale,’ Exqe 


Mrs. Brower 
Captain Swain”. 


W. G. Cameron, Bg 

























BH Glake, Reaer ie does Biles ke, Tharapiaa 
A. W. Curtis, Esq... 1.000] W. Thompsen, 
Miss D: : E. V. Thorn, Esq. 





A. J. Wilkin, esq. 



















a. '$.00| Miss Winn =o 
isq. 28306 Captain Young’ sous: 19.00 
Ws " 184.00| A Friend 
Captain Gorham " ‘0'00| A Friend 
J.C. Hepburn, Esq. | 
AM Du LUD. 100.00 
« Heatne, Es: 0 
J. Johnstone, © ee 
Rev. H. Loomis . 10.09 
Mrs: Meacham 25.00 
Miss Moulton + ag.oo 
J. North, Esq 5.00 





The report was carried unanimously, Immedia- 
tely those present had resumed their seats the 
Pastor, Rev. Dr. Meacham, addressed the meet- 
ing as follows :— 

Our two Organ Recitals and Concerts were 
successful because we had so much help feom 
friends who are not members of our church. Ac- 
knowledgment of our obligations has been made 
time and again to these ladies and gentlemen, I 
have something else to speak of. ‘There is a gentle- 
man, unhappily not present with us to-night, to 
whom we are indebted for services beyond our 
power of recompense, Those concerts would not 
have been held; Mr. Griffin’s transcendent mas- 
tership of the organ would not have been exhib 
ed; Mr, Keil’s consummate ability as a conductor 
(by many of us) would not have been known; the 
fine execution of the talented vocalists we should 
not have heard, but for the genius and self-sacri- 
ficing labours of Mr. Crane. It is true that some- 
times le was assisted by Mr. Griffin, more 
frequently associated only with our young and 
promising organist, Mr.C. V. Sale; to whose 
popularity and business ability we are indebted 
for so excellent a report from the Organ Fund 
Commitee. It isnot known, I am sure, but by 
very few how much time was given and how severe 
and protracted were the labours cheerfully 
undergone by Mr. Crane in bringing our organ, 
which reached Yokohama in avy in a state 
of partial wreck, into good form for church 
service. It will be fresh’ in your memory how 
many Sabbaths the frame of the organ’ stood 
apparently complete before we could hear it, 
and judge of its merits. It was thought by some 
that the Lime was needlessly prolonged between its 
arrival here and the public Recital.’ Yet all that 
time Mr. Crane was employed five evenings out of 
six for weeks together, yes, for three months (gi 
ing up not only his evenings but his summer _holi- 
days and his Saturday afternoons), in the arduous 
task of getting our noble instrument into a state of 
preparedness for the work towhich it is consecrated, 
Mr. Crane’s fine mechanical skill, his great mus’ 
cal talent, his time and labour have been given freely 
and rejoicingly—for it has been a labour of love—to 
the end that we might have an organ which would 
better help us worship God in the service of song. 
We are forbidden to give expression in some tan- 
gible form to the feelings of gratitude which swell 
in our hearts and which are entirely unsatisfied with 
the utterance of mere words. We submit, how- 
ever, with the best grace we can to the restraints 
which are put upon us. But all the more we crowd 
into our words all the meaning that these words can 
convey. It is therefore with the liveliest feelings 
of appreciation that I move, that the hearty, the 
unanimous, and standing vote of thanks of this 
Church Meeting be given to our dear friend, Mr. 
Crane, for services which we can never repay, but 
which we pray the Great Head of the Church will 
abundantly reward in the day of eternity, 









































This motion was seconded by Mr. Sale, and carried 
amid applause, every one standing in token of the 
high appreci nwhich Mr. Crane's rareand self- 
denying lubours were held. Regret was expressed 
that Mr. Crane had made it quite clear to his 
fellow-Committee men that more tangible evidence 
of the Church's gratitude would only fail in its 
avowed purpose. ‘The Chairman alluded to the 
very considerable part Mr. Crane's family had 
played in the arduous work, though mostly 
in an indirect. way. One other duty of a 
less agreeable ature concluded the purely 
business part of the meeting. A successor, 
pro. tem. was chosen in the place of Mr. W. 
Hoggan, who for about two years had, despite 
great occasional inconvenience, discharged the 
work of Treasurer. Mr. Wilkin moved a very 
warm vote of thanks to Mr. Hoggan for his gene- 
rous and patient help, in the course of his few 
remarks alluding in terms of high commendation 
to the assistance rendered the Church. The mo- 
tion was promptly seconded and carried unani- 
mously, ‘This proved the sigual for the retirement 
of a large number to the capacious school rooms, 
where during the rest of the evening all who could 
made merry, recalling only’ in a slightly less 
degree to the bystanders than to themselves, old 
days at home when surroundings often conduced 
to sunny and unrestrained mith and festivity. 
‘The gathering broke up at 10.30 o'clock. 























THE BARRISTERS BILL. 
EY CaaS 


Art. 1.—Bengoshi (Bartisters) shall carry on the 
following business in compliance with applications 
made to them, or in accordance with the orders of 
Courts of Law in cases provided by law. 

(1.) Making statements and” arguments in 
ordinary Courts of Law on behalf of parties 
concerned therein. 

(2.) Drawing up petitions, preliminary docu- 
ments, and other documents necessary for 
legal proceedings. 

Art. 2.—Barristers may not carry on business 
until they have had their names registered on the 
rolls of Chiho Saibansho (Local Courts), Koso-in 
(Appeal Courts), or the Daishin-in (Court of Cas- 
sation). 

Act. 3.—Those who desire to apply for registra- 
tion of their names on the roll of Barristers in the 
Daishin-in, shall send in their applications, addves- 
sed to the Minister of State for Justice, tothe Kenji 
Socho (Procurator General), while those who desire 
to apply for registration of their names on the roll 
of Barristers in Koso-in or Local Courts, shall 
send in their applications to Kenji Cho (Chief 
Procurators). 

Art, 4.—The application for registration should 
be accompanied by a document certifying the 
following items, and such document should be sup- 
ported by the guarantee of two or more Barristers: 

(1.) That the applicant has successfully passed 
the examinations according to the Rules for 
the Examination of Barristers provided by 
the Minister of State for Justice. 

(2.) That before making the application, he has 
been studying in the office of a Barrister, or in 
acourt of law for a period of one year and a 
half or over. 

(3.) That he has attained the age of 25 years. 

(4.) That his mental and physical conditions 
render him capable of carrying on the pro- 
fession of Bartister. 

(5.) That he has never committed any act of 
felony (such as have committed offences 
against the State, and have succeeded in re- 
covering their public rights, are excepted) nor 
any act of misdemeanor punishable with hard 
labour, and that his general conduct is good. 

(6.) That he has never been legally declared 
insolvent or bankrupt, or if so declared, that he 
has since discharged his li ability to his creditors. 

(7.) That, in case of applying for registration 
on the rolls of an appeal court, he has been a 
Barrister practicing ina local court for 5 years 
or more, and in case of applying for registra- 
tion on the rolls in the Daishin-in, he has been 
a Barrister practicing in an Appeal Court for 
5 years or over. 
































Art. 5.—Graduates of the Law Department of 
the Imperial University or of the late Tokyo Uni- 
versity can use their certificate of graduation in 
[place of the certificate mentioned in Article 1. 
‘Those who have been judges, procurators, or 
professors of law in the Imperial University, or 
who are qualified to be judges or procurators, can 
apply forregistration oni the rolls of local courts by 
simply certilying to the above facts as well as to 
items No. 4, No. 5,and No. 6, mentioned in the 
preceding article. 





Candidates who have been judges, procurators, 
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or professors of law in the Imperial University for 
five years or more, can apply for registration on 
the folls of Appeal Courts by certifying to the 
above facts as well as to items No. 4, No. 5, and 
No. 6, mentioned in the preceding article. 

Candidates who have been presidents of local 
Courts, or Judges of Appeal Courts, or Judges of 
the Daishin-in, or judges, procurators, or professors 
of law in the Imperial University for ten years or 
more, can apply for registration on the rolls of the 
Daishin-in by certifying to the above facts as well 
as to items No. 4, No. 5,and No. 6, mentioned in 
the preceding Article, 

Att. 6.—Any Barrister whose name has been 
removed from the rolls of a Court at his own request, 
can apply again for registration on the same or 
other rolls, and if he proves his former registration 
he need not certify to items No, 1, No. 2, and No. 
3, mentioned in tlie 4th article. s 

Act. 7.—The processes relating to registration 
shall be in accordance with the orders of the 
Minister of State for Justice. 

Art. 8.—Persons whose applications for registra- 
tion have been granted, shall, before such re- 
gistration, pay into the courts where their names 
are to be registered, the following fees :— 

500 yen for the Daishin-in. 

300 yen for Koso-in. 

Too yen for Local Courts. e 

Art. g—Courts having such rolls under their 
control shall advertise the fact of registration in 
the Oficial Gazette. 

Art. 10.—Barristers who have obtained registra- 
tion shall give notice of the same tothe Association 
of Barristers to which they belong, and shall de 
posit the following securities with such associa- 
tion — 
isters belonging to the Daishin in, 200 yen. 

Barristers belonging to Koso in, 150 yeu. 

Barristers belonging to Local Courts, 100 yer. 

Art. 11.—Any Barrister who has been registered 
on the rolls of a local court, can carry on his 
business in such court as well as in Kr saibansho 
(district courts) within the jurisdiction of such 
Tocal court, 

Any Barrister who has been registered on the rolls 
of an Appeal Court, can carry on business in such 
Appeal Court as well as in the lower courts within 
its jurisdiction. 

‘Any Bartister who has been registered on the rolls 
of the Daishin in can carry on his business in any 
court of law. 




















SHIKATA GA NAT. 
eae ge 

Lecture delivered by Mr. F. T. Piccort, at the 
English Law School in Tokyo :— 

On the last occasion when I had the honour of 
addressing you, I spoke at some length concerning 
the reasonable man. ‘To-day I propose to talk to 
you about the position which another prominent 
person in everyday life holds in English law. Him 
Tcall the Unknown Workman. 

In my former lecture I endeavoured to show you 
that the English Common Law, unscientific, cha- 
otic, as manty of its critics contend that it is, does 
rest, if we tread the track through a very forest 
of decisions, on a substantial basis of principle. On 
this basis all the great edifice of our case law 
has been reared: to this principle all the appalling 
array of our rules has an ultimateteference. The 
English law, in establishing its great canon that 
all men must at all times and in all seasons con- 
form to the standard of reason, and in leaving the 
standard itself to be determined by twelve men 
drawn promiscuously from the reasonable com- 
munity, endeavours to fulfil the great function of 
law; in order that the right-or the wrong of any 
human action may be determined, to appreciate 
the springs of human actions in general, and 
above all to study the weak side of human nature 
as well as the strong. And so our law requires 
conformity to a standard which is no utopian ideal, 
but is based on the common course of conduct 
among the community to which the person belongs 
whose action has to be judged. A deep insight 
into the lives ruled can alone give satisfactory 
tules of living. ‘This intimate connexion between 
law: and life it is which gives vitality to the law, 
a vitality evidenced not by the multitude of the 
occasions on which its majestic existence is made 
manifest by rigorous enforcement, but by the silent 
unconscious every-day obedience to it. A closer 
connexion between the springs of law and the 
springs of life it is impossible to find, look we the 
whole world over, than in the great Common Law 
of England. 

It is on the silent obedience to the spirit of the 
law that I dwell to-day, on its necessity in all 
the unobserved, the unseen actions of the worl- 
a-day woild, and on the complete dependence of 
the well-being of the community upon it, The 
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consideration of this question brings 
strong relief the weakness of the law: its power- 
lessness to enforce obedience to its rules on 
a thousand occasions on which disobedience to 
them may work incalculable harm, may bring 
death or disaster to many. In cases innumerable 
the actual wrong-doer cannot be discovered; he is 
one among the hundred who have contributed to 
the creation of the machine, for example, which has 
suddenly broken down, but it would pass the wit 
of man to discover him and bring his negligence 
home. So the wrong-doer goes unpunished, and 
if there is no vicarious liability in another person, 
or if some other negligent person has not intervened 
to changethe natural or probable current of events, 
the person injured has no redress. 

This weakness is common both to codified and 
uncodified bodies of law, and the one is not more 
elastic than the other. 

I pause for a moment to correct in anticipation 
au erroneous conclusion which I know that some of 
you will draw from some of my remarks, and to 
refute a statement which has recently appear- 
ed in print. You know at once to what I al 
lude: itis inevitable that [ should touch incident- 
ally upon it; itis the attitude of English lawyers 
towards Codification. 

A learned author has said by implication—some- 
what irrelevantly it must be confessed to the 
question then in hand—that English lawyers oppose 
codification because it would touch their pockets. 
From so wise a mouth never yet came so unwise 
an utterance. It will not be out of place, however, 
that you, students of English law, should fully 
understand the opinions of English lawyers on 
a subject which is of such importance to your own 
country. 

A lawyer would forfeit his claim to sanity if he 
opposed codification simply. The merits of codi- 
fication are not to be discussed generally, but 
specially with a view ta the necessities of any given 
country. Now with regard to codification for 
England, there ate some who doubt whether it is 
practical, and there are others who doubt whether 
any specific good would come of it in the way of 
making the law clearer or reducing the amount 
of litigation ; for a code after allis not a royal road 
for making people behave themselves and prevent- 
ing them quarielling. Well, as I say, some Eng- 
lish lawyers may hold strong views on the subject 
of codification for England; but that subject has 
no interest at all for you: ithas nothing whatever 
to do with the question of codification for Japan, 
And if your admiration for English law is so 
great as to lead you to think that at this momen- 
tous time of your national history it would have 
been better to do without Codes, that you might now 
safely wait till a fabric of law like our Common 
Lawhas been built by your diligence and erudition, 
believe me you are profoundly in error. Codes in 
Japan were inevitable, and not regrettable. But 
what I said to you before, I say to you again: 
the virtue of what you are sointelligenily learning, 
the efficacy of the skilful training you are receiv: 
ing in linglish law, will reveal themselves when 
the good time comes, and the joy of argumenta- 
tive strife waxes fast and furious round the articles 
of your Codes, and the big briefs roll in upon you 

Let us now go backto our subject—the unknown 
workman—and study some familiar illustrations 
of the consequences of his carelessness, and the 
way in which the law deals with them, You are 
walking in the street; a cask rolls out upon your 
head from the upper window of a yodown. As 
you are going into ashop a pile of packages set 
up in the doorway tumbles down upon you, or a 
piece of glass falls from the window of a neigh- 
bouring shop which has been broken by a ladder 
falling against it. Some one evidently must have 
set the cask down, or piled up the packages, or 
left the ladder standing carelessly ; or some one 
must deliberately or negligently have knocked them 
down, Thechances are that im such case it was some 
careless workman who has gone home to his dinner, 
and it is beyond your power to find him. Well, 
the law helps you to redress by making an assump- 
tion, Neither barrels, nor cases, nor ladders fall 
of their own accord: there must have been negli- 
gence somewhere. Therefore where it is reasonable 
lo assume that this negligence was that of the 
servants of the owner of the premises, the law says 

the thing speaks for itself;” it holds the master 
liable unless he can rebut the presumption, as 
by showing that an earthquake had tumbled them 
over, This is the principle res ipsa loguitur; and 
its application (o the three cases just mentioned is 
as follows. The owner of the godown will be liable 
because his servants only touch the barrels stored 
there. For the same reason the shopman will be 
liable, because no one but his servants can have 
stacked the cases at his door. But the owner of 
the adjoining premises whose windaws were broken 
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by the falling ladder will not be liable, for some 
one else over whom he had no control, for whose 








acts he is not vicariously liable, may have left it in 
an insecure position or kicked it over: the ladder 
was not necessarily used in his own business, atd 
therefore the assumption of law cannot be applied, 
the facts of themselves do not warrant any definite 
conclusion. You have no redress unless you ca: 
find the wrong-doer. Here then is an instance of 
the unknown workman going scot free, and 10 one 
being liable on his behalf, 

Let us take another case which dealt with on 
another principle. A man is walking along the 
highway and passes under a railway bridge. A 
brick falls out of the bridge and injures him. It 
may have been loosened by frost, but it must have 
been the frost of many nights, not of one, and there- 
fore only one conclusion is possible: the railway 
company were bound to keep their bridges in re- 
pair; the bridge was out of repair and caused dam- 
age; therefore they must take the consequences. 
This is another example of res tpsa loguitur 
But the company works through inspectors, fore 
men, common workmen, often by contractors, and 
they in their turn by foremen and workmen. ‘The 
brick is loose owing to the negligence of one of 
more of these many subordinates, but which will 
remain unknown, The negligence of the unknown 
workman is covered by the breach of the initial 
duty laid on the company. ‘Thus in this case 
redress to the injured party is granted not by 
reason of any assumption of vicarious liability, 
but by an appeal to the broad duty laid on the 
company which excludes any consideration of the 
actual wrongdoer, whether be a servant, an 
independent contractor, or a contractor's set vant. 
The books are full of such cases; the chapters on 
the laws of Negligence and of Master and Servant 
teem with them it is unnecessary for me to ela- 
borate them for you. I have given you sufficient 
examples of the first principle which deals with 
the unknown workman. If it can be assumed that 
he was the servant of another, and was engaged 

his master’s business when he acted negligently 
his master is liable. And again if it can be show 
that there was a duty to do without negligence 
what the unknown workman has done negligently, 
or to do what he has failed todo, then he will be 
liable on whom the duty falls, The unknown work- 
man is ignored. But because he is ignored he is 
none the less liable for his own misdeed, only he 
cannot be traced. We know that someone has 
bluudered, but we cannot find the blunderer. 

The second principle which affects him tel\s in 
his favour, and would protect him even if he were 
not unknown, It springs from the operation of 
the law of Remoteness of Damage. Known or 
unknown, a man's liability for the consequences of 
a negligent or any other wrongful act ceases at a 
certain point, When these consequences, causes 
and consequences, have ceased to follow one an- 
other in a natural, probable, or reasonably-to-be- 
expected maimer, the act which set them in motion 
ceases to be considered in the eye of the law as 
the cause. That which has unexpectedly inter- 
vened and directed the sequence of events into a 
new channel is the cause, and again the unknown 
workman drops out of consideration, ‘The inter- 
vening cause may be inanimate, and then the 
unknown workman goes scot-free; or the interven- 
ing cause may be an animate being whence arises 
some chance of redress: for the new act may be 
itself negligent or otherwise wrongful, and then its 
author is Hable. Curiously enough the law does 
not discriminate between the two wrongful acts, 
attributing the effects carefully to their two 
authors, but in many cases makes the later wrong- 
doer responsible for all, Take this case. The 
workmen of a carriage-builder fit the parts of a 
wheel together negligently. A coachman drives 
it negligently and runs over some one, but the 
injuries are considerably aggravated, by the fact 
that the badly-made wheel breaks down at the 
critical moment. The coachman, or his master, is 
liable, although the unknown workman has very 
materially contributed to the disaster. 

It would occupy all the time allotted to me if I 
were to trace these principles by example through 
all their ramifications : two more well-known cases 
will be quite sufficient, Theres a portico in front of 
a railway station; is roof is being mended; through 
ahole in ita plank and a roll of zinc fall on an 
unsuspecting passenger much to his hurt; at the 
moment of ‘the accident he looks up and just 
catches sight through the aperture of a man’s 
legs. Both parties to the quarrel seem to have 
taken it for granted that the plank and the zine 
fell in consequence of something this man did upon 
the roof: but the man himsel! had passed among 
his fellows and had become the unknown workman, 
whom neither lawyer nor layman could discover. 
Once more. A ship is in dry dock having her hull 
painted; the dock-owner supplies the staging and 
all the necessary appliances; the ropes of the stag- 
ing give way, and one of the painters is thrown to 
the bottom of the dock and suffers grievous bodily 
harm. It is not difficult to see the unknown work- 
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man scamping his work, talking politics perhaps 
to his mates, instead of seeing that the ropes were 
sound before they were handed over. But who he 
was, by reason of his being one of the great un- 
known, has become as unimportant as the matter 
he was discussing. ‘The question of redressing the 
wrong has to be fought on other grounds: relief 
has to be given, if at all, as against somebody 
who did not do the actual wrong. Now see how 
fine a distinction separates the case in which 
relief is given from that in which it is withheld. 
Arguments of the subtlest kind evolved out of 
the facts of the ship case a duty on the dock- 
owner which he himself had broken, A duty 
on the dock-owner mind you. Intervening con- 
tracts removed the question of vicarious liability 
as between master and servant. The duty on 
the person who had supplied the dock-owner with 
the staging to supply it sound and good according 
to his contract, and its evident breach, was passed 
over. The dock-owner had practically invited the 
person injured to use the dock appliances provided 
for the work as incident to the use of the dock; the 
invitation raised the duty of taking reasonable care 
that the appliances were in a state fit to be used : 
and the findings of the jury showed that this duty 
had been violated. 

Arguments no less subtle failed in the railway 
case either to evolve out of the facts any breach of 
an analogous duty on the railway company orto 
attach to it vicarious liability. 

Think then, with regard to the actual cause of 
all the mischief, how powerless the law is : technical 
objections innumerable stand in the way of launch- 
ing writs promiscuously and fishing for causes of 
action: the barriers between the unknown work- 
man and his unfortunate victim are almost in 
superable. ‘The question underlies the whole course 
of daily existence; but the law reaches only the 
fringe of the difficulty, applying to it principles 
which do not even consider the actual wrongdoer. 
‘The unknown workman touches us al every point. 
How many do you think have assisted in bringing 
efrom my house to this lecture-hall?- How many 
1 making the journey from Tokyo to Yokohama 
as easy as itis? How many in constructing the 
ship that will shortly take me home to England? 
Five minutes careless work on the part of any one 
of them might do incalculable harm to those who 
have to rely upon their work ; pethaps bring swift 
destruction upon them, And yet though the 
remedy is imperfect, we accept the risks every day 
without thinking, basing our acceptance on nothing 
but a reliance on the steadiness of a hundred 
and more workmen of whom we know absolutely 
nothing. 

‘There is, however, a compensating element to this 
incapacity of the law to reach the actual wrong 
doer, The British workman in spite of certain 
curious crooks in his character isa most estimable 
person. Take him all round he is not a careless 
workman : accidents will happen of course, but he 
never yet was known deliberately to scamp his 
work. If he were going out on strike at noon, he 
would be found doing his best work at half-past 
eleven, And why? Because he knows, it has 
been drilled into him from the earliest days of his 
apprenticeship, that human lives may depend on 
the excellence of his work: he knows that the 
public have confidence in him and feel that they 
travel with security. Not one of ten thousand 
aitificers who have helped to build a train, the 
carpenters, the joiners, the ironsmiths, but knows 
what depends upon him, and works with a direct 
sense of individual responsibility, in spite of the 
fact that he knows too that a fault can never be 
brought home to him, Aud we, the public, know 
of this sense of responsibility and acquire corre- 
sponding confidence. And. thus out of the very 
powerlessness of the law have sprung, by action 
and reaction, that sense of responsibility, and the 
feeling of confidence which are absolutely essential 
to the well-being and security of the community, 

I speak now through you to a wider audience. 

Can you not see the connexion between this 
branch of the law of Negligence aud the phrase I 
have taken as the text of my lecture, shikata ga 
nai? English children are told in their liest 
years of a certain man who was called ‘ Don’t 
care,” and who ultimately came to a bad end—he 
was hanged I think, And * Don’t care” had a 
numerous family about whose fate nursery history 
is not so precise, though there can be little doubt 
that they too suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law, for their deserts were no greater than their 
father’s. They were clnistened “never mind,” 
“what does it matter?” ‘ Can’t be helped,” and 
many other similar names. One of them was 
born in France; he had a nasty trick of shi 
ging his shoulders, and was called “ Zant pis.” 
Bat this expression shikata ga nai the world has 
come to take as representative of one queer side 
of the Japanese character; and there is not much: 
difference between not cating for consequences 
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alter they have happened and not caring for con- 
sequences before they happen. For all observers 
they stand in the same plane, 

The march of Japan from her own civilization 
to the civilization of the West is marked by the 
usual incidents: steamboats, railways, omnibuses, 
telegraphs, electric lights, have appeared one 
after the other. But something more is necessary. 
‘The repose of Western civilization depends on that 
perfect confidence I have been talking to you 
about: the perfect confidence of the public in the 
unknown workmen on whom the safe conduct of 
these vehicles, the safe transmission of these 
dangerous elements depend. 

‘This confidence can only be bred of the experi- 
ence of many years. Does itexist in Japan? It 
is for you to answer, not for me. It I had to 
answer I do not think it would be in the negative. 
Indeed, I am disposed to say that the wonder 
which Japan has forced from the nations of the 
West arises not from the mere adoption of their 
appliances but from the fact that, certainly with 
regard to all public works, this confidence and 
this repose have already come into being. Does 
it extend any deeper? It would be premature as 
yet to insist upon an answer, It is for the un- 
known workmen to determine whether bye-and- 
bye it shall be yes or no. 

But just as the law of negligence covers more 
than mere negligence in the ordinary sense, and 
includes neglect of proper precaution, recklessness, 
and heedlessness; so the feeling which shikata ga 
nai expresses may engender all the different forms 
of disregard of consequences. And just as the duties 
which the law of negligence deals with are pre- 
cisely identical in point of principle with the duties 
which, under more definite names, are scattered 
through the whole law, dealing with every phase 
of life, and concerning every incident of it; so the 
spirit of shikata ga nai may influence for evil any 
and every action wherein care is necessary, fore- 
thought, right dealing, scrupulous behaviour, ho- 
nesty of purpose, and consideration for others. 
And this whether in the narrow spheres of indi: 
vidual life, or in the wider scope of public duty. 

Young men of Japan, I have something to say 
to you before I leave your shores. In your hands 
lies all the future destiny of your country. ‘The 
generation that is passing away has begun the 
wotk: it is but begun, and-it is for you to carry it 
forward to its legitimate end. Are you fit, are 
you fitting yourselves, for the task that the old 
men have laid upon your shoulders? Or is your 
work cramped by that influence for evil of which 
Thave just been talking? Again it is not for me 
to find the answer; it is for you to be prepared 
to give it when the nation asks it of you, 

There is a cry current among you, Japan for the 
Japanese: it is for you to show that it is not a 
mere empty babbling to the air. It springs from 
the best spirit in the world; it is one with which 
an Englishman must always be in sympathy, for 
in many a page of his own history the cry of Eng- 
land for the English is written larger than lile 
itself. But perverted, it will hurl the shouters 
into a sea of troubles. It is well for you that 
you should know that even in the minds of 
those foreigners who have your country’s best 
interests at heart—believe me they are many 
—those who see the springs at work beneath the 
surface, there is a doubt whether the young men 
of Japan are equal to the stress and strain of the 
days that lie ahead. They see young men full of 
high purpose sacrificing themselves and their 
careers to the cause they have at heart; they see 
others sacrificing the public good to serve their 
own ambition! Among your younger officials 
are many who have realized that a career of use- 
fulness cannot even be begun until they have been 
as little children in teachableness, But there are 
others, full of the pride of a newly acquired but 
somewhat slender stock of learning who rebel 
at the presence of foreign advisers in their midst, 
whose years of study number more than the 
months of those they have come to guide. There 
is a magnificent conceit about the possessors of a 
little knowledge: above all they court public 
recognition of it; they would be amusing fellows, 
and an interesting study were they not so danger- 
ous. ‘They at least will never consent to be among 
the unknown workmen, . 

Bat in the work which any State demands, many 
must be content to remain unknown: and in 
this State, more than in any, it is necessary that 
what the unknown workmen do should be done 
thoroughly, with earnestness of purpose, with a 
view to the public good, and with a complete ef- 
facement of the private aim, 

Remember that here, of necessity, young men 
undertake offices which, in the counties lying to 
the far east of Japan, are filled by men only alter 
they have reached their riper years of learning and 
experience. There is no one but wishes success to 









































attend their labours. 
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As I come to this sheet of may notes I find them 
much scored and corrected. [had in my mind 
many harsh and critical things to say: butthey are 
better hinted at than said; for it is ill to leave a 
country wherein one has been at least half guest 
with an wngracious word upon the lips. But the 
other, the adviser half of me, would leave a duty 
unfulfilled, if T did not pray in aid of the good 
work which so many of your young men are doing, 
a little less self-assertion on the part of some, a 
litle more restraint of that spirit of shikata ga nai 
which must deflect the good from its ultimate 
aim, the better. What Japan has done in the 
past, what she is doing to-day, is enough to make 
her wonder whether it is really nothing to all 
those who pass by. The nations of the West 
are very busy with their own affairs, but they 
ave watching, and are ready to admit that it 
is indeed something to be proud of. But what Japan 
will do to-morrow concerns her and them more. 
‘The time to serve up butter before you on a lordly 
dish has passed away; it is the time for cri- 
ticism of the hardest, sternest sort: criticism, not 
of what the old men have done but of what the 
young are doing. Men of the greater sort never 
yet shrunk from criticism, never yet regretted to 
admit that they were for the better for it. 

Students of the English Law Schioo lof Japan, you 
too will soon have your part to play in ‘public life. 
When you come, as some of you must come, to ad- 
minister the laws of your country, I trust you will 
never shake off the influence of the great Common 
Law of England whose principles you have been 
so eager to understand, nor forget to follow in the 


























footsteps of the great Judges who have established 
them, 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
2 23 
[Reuter “Segcian” ro Japan Mar.”] 








London, December 6th. 
Professor Koch has discovered remedies. for 
the prevention and cure of diptheria and tetanus, 
London, December gth. 
A resolution has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives ordering the Treasury 
to buy at the market price 13,000,000 ounces of 
silver now, the United States Government to 
afterwards confine itself to monthly purchases 
of silver of home production. 
London, December roth, 
Mr. Parnell is going to Ireland to address 
meetings in the chief towns. 


The adjournment of Parliament has taken 
place, and the House will not meet again till 
the 22nd of January. 

In consequence of the stringency of the 
money market and a great depression in stocks, 
itis feared that a financial crisis must result ; 
the Cabinet has met to discuss the situation. 

The commercial crisis in the United States 
continues, and further failures are reported. 

Later. 

The feeling in regard to the American finan- 
cial situation is more confident. 

Mr. Parnell has arrived in Dublin, and has 
been received with extraordinary enthusiasm. 








(Paow tHe *Sinoxrore Free Pass”) 
London, November 22nd. 
His Majesty the King of the Netherlands ex- 
pired peacefully at six o'clock on Sunday 
morning ; the sudden appearance of urcemia the 
previous evening hastened death. A Cabinet 
Council has been summoned, all public build- 
ings have been closed, and other tokens of 
mourning are being observed. 
London, November 24th. 
His Imperial Highness the Czarewitch has 
arrived at Cairo. 
The Italian elections have gone in favour of 
the Government. 
Michael Davitt, it is reported, demands the 
retirement of Mr. Parnell, M.P. 
London, November 25th. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench has fined Miss 
E. J. C. Cobden £125 and costs for sitting in 
the London County Council for Bow and Brom- 
ley Division. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
= : 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUK 


From Shanghai, A 
Bi byer NK. Friday, Dec. 19th. 





i Saturday, Dec. 2oth.* 
Kom Europe via 

Hongkon; . Sunday, Dec. 
From Amer ¥ . Wed'day, De 
From Hongkong. per P. & 0, Go. Sunday, Dec. 21st. 








© City of Rio de Yansivo left San Francisco vid Honolulu on No- 
vember agth. | Yangisé (with French mail) left Shanghai on 
December sti. | Garlic left San Francisco on December 6th. 
The English mail is on board the steamer Oxford. 








THE NEXT MAIL 
per P.M, Co, 


per N.Y. K. 


LEAVES 
Tuesday, Dec. 16th. 





‘Tuesday, Dec. 16th, 











Nagasaki 
For Canada, &c. perC.M.P.Co, ‘Thursday, Dec, 18th. 
For Kurs via 

Shanghai per M.M.Co, Sunday, Dec. 21st. 





per O. & 0. Co, Saturday, Dec. 27th. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 


——+#- --— 


ARRIVALS. 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Eichel, 
6th December,—Hongkong 29th November, Ge- 
neral.—H. Ahrens & Co., Nachf. 

Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, 7th 
December,—Vancouver, B.C., 20th November, 
General.—C. P. M. S.S. Co. 

Radnorshire, British steamer, 1,889, F. K. Dames, 
R.N.R., 7th December,—Hongkong a No- 
Geniben, Geveral—-Adgimsan, Bell be Co, 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
7th December,—Kobe 6th December, General. 
Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
7th December,—Hongkong 28th November, Na- 
gasaki 3rd, and Kobe 6th December, General. 
—P. & O.S.N. Co. 

Wolf (4), German gunboat, Captain Ciedner, 7th 
December,—Kobe qth December. 

Telamon, British steamer, 1,555, H. F. Jackson, 
8th December,—Hongkong 1st December, Ge- 
neral.—Butterfield & Swire. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 1,580, Grigs, 
8th December, —Vancouver, B.C., 1st November, 
General.—C.P. M. S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
oth December,—Hakodate 6th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,987, W- S. Thompson, 
gih December,—Kobe 8th December, General. 
—W. M. Strachan & Co, 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 10th December,—Kobe 8th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Sakata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, Gosch, roth 
December,—Yokosuka Dock roth December.— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
roth December,—Hakodate 8th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha 

Glenochil, Biiish steamer, 1,537, Hay, 1th 
December,—Kabe gth December, General.— 
Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 2,484, Grigs, 
11th December,—Put back.—C. M.S.S. Co, 

Sikh, British steamer, 1,736, Rowley, 12th De- 
cember,— Nagasaki gth December, Coal.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,128, R. R. 
Searle, 13th December,—Hongkong 6th Decem. 
ber, General.—P. M. Os, 

Pigmy (6), gunboat, Captain H. Hewett, 13th 
December,—Target Practice. 

Vokohama Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,298, Swain, 
13th December,—Shanghai and’ ports 6th De- 
cember, General. Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 




















DEPARTURES, 

Milverton, British ship, 2,112, Hansford, 6th De- 
cember,— Yokosuka Dock, Ballast—Captain. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, K 
derdine, 6th December,—Hakodate, General.— 

Nippon Vusen Kaisha, 

Djemnah, French steamer, 2,200, Bonnefoy, 8th 
December,—Shanghai vid’ Kobe, General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
goth December,—Shanghai and ports, General. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
gth December,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kais! 

General Werder, German steamer, 1,820, Fichel, 
roth December,—Hongkong via ports, General. 
—H. Aliens & Co., Nachf, 
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Parthia, British steamer, 2,035, J. Panton, roth 
December,—Hongkong vid ports, General.—C. 
P. M.S.S. Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
roth December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steam! 
11th December,—Kobe, Gene: 
S.S. Co. 

Pigmy (6), gunboat, Commander H. Hewett, rth 
December,—Target Practice. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 11th December,—Hakodate, General. — 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Josephus, British ship, 1,397,T. Rogers, 12th De- 
cember,—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Omi Matu, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
12th December,— Kobe, General, — Nippon 

Yusen Kaisha. 

Radnorshire, British steamer, 1,889, F. K. Dames, 
R.N.R, 12th December,—Kobe, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Omaha (12), U.S. flagship, Captain Cromwell, 
rath December,—Kobe. 

Oanfa, British steamer, 1,987, W. S. Thompson, 
13th December,—Kobe, General.—W. M. Stra- 
chan & Co. 

Telamon, British steamer, 1,555, H. F. Jackson, 
13th December,—Kobe, General.—Butterfield 
& Swire. 

Verona, British steamer, 1,878, F. H. Seymour, 
13th December,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Na- 
gasaki, General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


, 2,484, Grigs, 
; M. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Hake, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Gordon Lowder, Mr. and Mis. E. 
Mullendorff, child, and European nurse, Mr. C. 
E. Rothe, Colonel ‘Tanner, Messrs. Kamstrup, 
Tchan Ming Shan, Sego Iguchi, Dr. M. Koike, 
Dr. E. Nori, Dr. Suzuki, Mr. Hing Kee, Mr. 
Mishima, Mrs, Elisabeth Kopper and Mr.’ Kuf- 
ferrath in cabin; 1 European and 19 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Parthia, from Vancouver, 
B.C.:—Dr. Laning, nurse, and three children, 
Miss Laning, Mr. and Mis, E. L. Baker, Mr. 
Douglas Dick, Capt. Grant, Mrs. A. H. Rennie, 
Mr. 1. B. Fisher, Mr. Jas. Johnstone, and Mrs. 
Jas 














Strotthof in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Sugiyama and Ohigata in 
cabin 5 22 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messts. P. A. Nicolle, F. Shigihisa, and 
G. Yamashita in cabin; 3 passengers in second 
class, and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Mart, from Hako- 
date :—Messrs. Sonoda and Nakagawa in cabi 
5 passengers in second class, and 94 passe! 
in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 

















Hongkong :—Captain C. F. H. Davidson in cabin 5 
2 Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: Major 
E. Watson in cabin; 2 Europeans in steerage, 





Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, from 
Shangliai and potts:—Mr. and Mrs. F. Gillett 
and infant, Miss C. Rice, Messrs. H. A. Scheuten, 
W. Darlington, F. Darlington, Mizigawa, and 
Kiang Hang Ling in cabin; Captain Nickol and 
Mr. Tisuhida in second class, and 41 passengers 
in steerage. * 








DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Yamashiro Maru, for 
Kobe :—Messrs. Nodzw and Kishi in cabin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Sengoku, Mrs. Kaga, Mr. Shiraiwa, 
Mis. T, Ozawa, and Miss H. Ozawa in second 
class, and 56 passengers in steerage. 

Per Fiench steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe:—Mr, Geo. Sale, Mr. W. Callers, Mrs. 
Ford, Lient.-Com, and’ Mrs. J. Marthon, Miss 
Werner, Messrs. G. Herrero, Bonnat, Alex. Park, 
Robert Henkel, Minolio, ‘Dr. E.’ Monceaux, 
Messrs. la Couture, Mallet, Le Borgne, Lasbleiz, 
Rohel, Leca, Miss Taki Suyeyoshi, Messts. H. O. 
Newland, A.D. Smithe, L. G. Probyn, J. Callers, 
Bedout servant, Colcombet, A. Delectaz, 
James Wi ley, and Captain and Mrs. Bou- 
goiiin and child in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Rev. Langhorne Leite 
Mrs. W. V. Drummond and child, Mr. C. W. 
Everard, Mr. J. Newcome, Captain R. Crawford, 
Messrs. 
Shiginobe, K. Yabe, Learned, and ‘T, Darlington 
in cabin; Mr. H, Sue Heng and Mis, and Miss 
Ide in second class, and 44 passengers in steerage. 

Per German steamer General Werder, for Hong- 
kong vid ports:—Messrs, W. W. Wells, F. O. 
Halifax, S. Akashi, Dr. S. Torii, Messis. S. 

F 



































yn 








Kashimura, Schmucker, P. Aug. Holst, Taka- 
(su Goro, and Hugh Fisch in cabin; 13 Chinese 


>. Denby, Jun, R. Ide, J. Arikawa, H.| fi 


in second class, and 3 Europeans and 31 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Vamushiro Maru, for 
Hakodate :—Messrs. Nishioka and S. Hayashi in 
cabin; Messrs. Saiki and Sawamoto in second 
class, and 42 passengers in steerage. 


Per French steamer Djemnah, for Shanghai vid 
Kobe :—Silk for France 416 bales; Waste silk for 
France 371 bales; Treasure for Singapore $100,000. 





REPORTS. 

The German steamer General Werder, Captain 
Eichel, reports :—Left Hongkong the 29th Novem- 
ber at 2.50 p.m.; had through the Formosa Chan- 
nel strong breeze from E.N.E, and N.E. with 
rough sea; thence to port with light variable winds 
and very high easterly swell; delayed outside 
Sagami through dense fog from 9 p.m.on the 5th 
until 10 a.m. on the 6th December. Arrived at 
Yokohama at 1.10 p.m, 

‘The British steamer Parthia, Captain Panton, 
reports:—-Left Vancouver the 20th November at 
11.20 a.m. Arrived at Victoria at 5.45 p.m. and 
left at. 6 p.m.; had moderate S.E. winds and fine 
weather; the 22nd moderate S.E. gale with very 
heavy sea; engines eased down for 10} hours; the 
23rd to 26th inclusive, moderate westerly winds 
with heavy head swell; the 27th fresh N.W. gale 
with very heavy sea, engines eased for 11 hours; 
the 2gth crossed meridian in 49 N., fresh westerly. 
winds and showers; the goth fresh S.W. gale with 
very heavy sea, slowed for 15} hours; the 1st 
December moderate westerly winds with heavy 
head swell; the 3rd aud 4th moderate westerly 
winds and fine weather; the 4th passed Batavia 
at 5.50 a.m.; the sth light southerly winds with 
heavy swell; at 2.45 p.m. passed O. & O, steamer 








+| Belgic bound east; the 6th light winds with pass- 


ing vain made the land at 3.40 p.m. Atrived at 
Yokohama the 7th December at 1.35 p.m. Actual 
time on voyage 16 days, 8 hours, 44 minutes. 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports:—Left Kobe the 6th December at 
noon ; had fine weather and light northerly winds; 
passed Oshima at g p.m.; thence moderate N.N.E. 
winds and head sea up to Rock Island; afterwards 
light northerly airs and fine weather up to atcival 
at Yokohama, the 7th December at 7.30 p.m. 

The British steamer Straits of Belle Isle, Captain 
Grigs, reports :—Left Nanaimo'the 4th November 
at 12.15 a.m.3 experienced strong westerly gales 
tight across. On the 23rd passed through fierce 
typhoon; vessel hove to for 36 hours, lowest 
barometer reading 28.69. On the 3oth heavy 
W.N.W. gale; vessel hove to for 12 hours. 

‘The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports:—Left Hakodate the 6th De- 
cember at 2 a.m.; had fresh S.E. breeze, over 
with rain aud heavy head sea in Tsugaru St 
at 4 a.m. on the 7th wind and sea moderating and 
weather getting fine. Arrived at Oginohama at 
1.45 p.m. and left the 8th al 5 a.m.; had light 
breeze, overcast sky, and easterly swell; at 8 p.m 

nd and sea increasing rapidly with passing 
squalls; midnight fresh gale from south blowing, 
and heavy sea running, much water on deck: 
strong breeze and tainy weather continuing to 
Kanon-saki, when weather moderated. Arrived 
at Yokohama the gth December at 10.45 a.m. 

‘The Japanesesteamer Yamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports:—Left Kobe the 8th December at 

m3 had weather cloudy with heavy rain, 
S.E. gale with high sea in the Kii Channel; 
with heavy squalls; passed Oshima the oth ato 20 
a.m. wind shifting to the S.W. and taking off a 
liule;_ weather clearing but heavy sea co 
passed Rock Island at 3.20 p.m., moderate av 
fine weather from thence to port. Atrived at 
Yokohama at 10 p.m. 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, reports :—Left Hakodate the 8th December 
at2 pan,; had light easterly winds to Shiriya sakis 
thence sirong S. to S.W. with rain and heavy head 
seas to Kinkasan; thence to port light northerly 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama 
the roth December at 5.45 p.m. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Searle, reports :—Left Hongkong the 6th Decem- 
ber; had fresh E. and N.E, winds and fine weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 1st December. 

The Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, Captain 
Swain, reports :—Left Shanghai the 6th December 
at 5.50 a.m.; had light E. and N.E, winds with 

weather, Arrived at Nagasaki the 8th at 1 
and left at 5.50 p.m.; had light N. winds 
with thick rainy weather, Arrived at Shimonoseki 
the gth at 2 p.m, and left at 2.45 p.m. Atrived at 
Kobe the roth at 3 p.m. and left the 11th at 2.30 
p.m.; had light.winds and fine pleasant weather 
to Rock Island ; thence strong N.E. winds to port. 
Arrived at Yokohama the 12th December at 0.30 
pan, 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Ned rg ae 
IMPORTS. 
‘The Import trade still continues in a lifeless 
and depressed condition. Sales reported during 


the week only amount to 110 bales English Yarns, 
30 bales Bombays, and 2,500 pieces glb. Shirtings. 


COTTON PIECI GOO! 











#135 lo 1.90 





s—H4 In, AHH yds. 3 





Grey Shit 
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nga old, 384 yids. asinches 1.60 to 2.524 
7%, 24 yards, 32 inches tas to tg7h 
Indigo Shictings—t2 yards, q4inches... 1.20 to 1.60 
Paints Assorted, 24 nches... 1.70 to 2.00 
Cotton—ItaliansandSatteens Mack,32 tae rane, 
ches ates scat 007 to 0.4 

key Reds—1} to 24th, 24 yards, 30 re 

inches see we 100 LO FSD 
Huskey Reda—a) to yi, ay yarda, 30 

inches 1.20 to 1.40 








ey Reds—34 to 4th, 24 yards, 30 
170 to 2.05 
4.50 to 6,00 
050 to 0.65 
138 to 2.25 





ia Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 
2 yards, 43 inches 
WOOLLEN 
-42 yards, 32 inches 
32 inches hest 
yards, 32 inches 








$400 to 9.50 
0.244 to 28 





30 















Medium...... . 010 to 24 
Halian Cloth, 30 yards, 32. inches 

Common vetesntiesaesenee O16 WO 20 
Mousseline de Paine— 

geinches oo... orth to 0.05} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inc 0.50 to 0.60 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 6 inches ......... 0.35 to 0.60 
Rianlets—Scailet and Green, 4 to 34th, 

POEM i cece sence O90 bY 0.38 


COTTON VARNS, 



































Nos. 10/44, Ordinary $26.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 16/2, Medium 28.00 to 29.00 
Nos. 16/24, Good to Best 2900 to 30.50 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse cases 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary .cssscccsss. 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Medium a... 30.00 to 31.00 

28/32, Good to Hest ssn 32.00 to 33.00 

38/12, Medium to Bes 35:50 to 36 so 
No. 328, Two-fold sceeenn. a 34.50. to 36.00 
No. 428, I'wo-fold . 36.50 to 39 50 

PER BALE. 
No. 20s, Bombay 70.00 to 78.00 
No. 168, Bombay 72,00 to 78.00 
Nor. to/14, Nombay... 3 = 
MICTALS. 
Market unchanged. Business dull and likely 
to continue so until the turn of the year, 

Fiat ars, dineh $2.65 to 2.75 
Flat Bars, dinch...... 3 2.75 to 2.85 
Round and square up tod inch oo... 2.653 to 2.85 
Nailrod, assorted Nom. 
Naileod, small siz Nom: 
Iron Plates, assorted. 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Irom... 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.80 to 6.00 
Wire Nails, assorted .. 4-40 to 4.00 
Tin Plates, pec hox ... 4.60 to 480 
Pig Tron, No. 3 sss tag to 1.27) 





KEROSENE, 

There are some enquiries for Oil as the winter 
diaws on, but so far no great sales have been 
made. Dealers generally seem to be in want of 
money, and there is not likely to be much trade 
until the yearly settlement is over. 
































uorations. 
Chester ‘ aaiete $1.65 to 1.674 
Comet... 1 11624 to 1.65 
Devoe... 160. to 1.62} 
Russian... 1.55 tons7h 

GAR, 

"Very little enquiry, and less business. Prices 

are nominal for want of quotable values. 
White Relined . $5.50 to 7.90 
Manila ... js 3.60 to 4.30 
‘Taiwanfoo = 
Pentama . 2.75 to 3.00 
Namiida 2.80 to 3.00 
Cake. 3:10 to 3.80 
Reown Valeao, oy 4:15 to 4.20, 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last issue was dated the sth inst. since then 
settlements amount to 1,000 piculs divided thus :— 
Hanks 31, Filatures 550, Re-reels 204, Kakeda 171, 
Oshu 35. There have been no direct shipments 
during the week, the total business remaining at 
1,000 piculs as above. 

Our Market has been fairly steady during the 
week, holders being encouraged by the amount of 
daily trade. Exchange too has been fairly steady ; 
the fluctuations not being large. 

The principal buying of late has been decidedly 
for Europe; shippers picking out suitable parcels 








pecially in Filatures and Re-reels. Cables from 
abroad are still dull in tone and report some finan 
cial uneasiness again both in New York and 
London. Some large holders here are strongly 
inclined to keep their sill locked up till next year, 
Other and smaller men will probably want money 
for the end of the year and may sell their goods al 
some reduction on present quotation 

The stock list shows a further diminution of 500 
piculs, which decrease is likely to continue, as 
arrivals will now become smaller as the winter 
season advances, 

There have been two shipping opportanities 
since our last, the French and German mails; the 
former, Dyemnah, on the 7th inst., took 416 bales 
for Europe, The latter General Werder, took mo 
Raw Silk, Present export to all parts is now 10,676 
piculs, against 24,730 piculs last year and 20,555 
pieuls on the rath December 1888. 

Hanks.—Not much business in these during the 
week; the only purchases being two or three par- 
cels of common Hachoji at $472}. 

Filatures.—Steady buying fiom day to day for 
the Continent of Europe, and prices on the whole 
have been fairly well maintained. Good Aino 
and Usen sorts with some prime Koshu have 
brought $605, $600 and $595 respectively accord- 
ing to chop. In second grades many parcels at 
about $570 have passed’ the scales. 
United States but little has been done; some 
medium Koshu at $585 with some good Shinshu 
at $5924, but only in small quantities. ‘The large 
Filature owners of Shinshu and Koshu are wealthy 
men and do not seem at all disposed to part with 
their silles at the present low rates. 

Re-reels.—Some fair purchases have been made 
inthis, principally in-medium kinds at. prices 
ranging from $525 to $540. 
Foshu was noted at $570, with Shorusha at $555. 
Also one small lot of good Oshu at $590. 

Kakeda—Some fairly large purchases in_ this 
department at prices ranging from $520 to $575; 
holders in this class have been fainly current, not 
having loaded themselves with 
did the Filature men some months ago. 

Oshu.—The only business in this class has been 
two parcels of medium Sendai, which were taken 























getting scarce, and the stock is decreasing both in 
quantity and quality. 

The French mail steamer Djemnah took 308 
bales of Waste and 63 bales Pierced Cocoons, 
The German mail steamer General Werder toole 
66 bales Waste for aly, These departures bring 
the present export up to 14,386 piculs, against 
12,623 last year and 14,791 al the same date in 
1888, 

Pierced Cocoons.—Buying in this class has not 
acct large and consists principally of Najiko at 
$80 and $70 per picul. Some common Sukucait 
brought $25. 

faSht—Dusiucas to alice 
good quilities being now very “seatag,begy, small 
parcels of fine Bushu were done at $130, but there 
have been no transactions in the great staple Foshu, 

Kibiso—Large business continues in Filature 
sorts; prices ranging from $98 to $113 for good 
Shinshu stock. Nothing done in Hira sorts except 
one lot Mino at $624. 

Mawata,—This class has long been neglected, 
but during the past week about 60 piculs of Zrikin, 
said to be mixed with old staple, has passed the 
scales at $185. 

No business in Neri or sundries, 























guorations, 






.-$120 to $130 







































tee 15s0to 160 

For the latiue, Good . 140 to 145 

ure, Medium ..... 130 to 135 

Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best 140 to 150 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best a a 

Noshi-itoShinsiu, Good .... 110 to 120 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium, — 

Noshi-ito—Bushu, Good to Hest .. 130 to 140 

ito—Joshu, Best... 92} to 95 

ito—Joshu, Good 85 to 90 

ito—joshu, Ordinary Bote 85 

<ibiso—Filature, Best selected... +. 110 t0 120 

One parcel of fair] Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 100 to 105 

Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best ., + goto 100 

Kibiso—Shinsivu, Best........ su B0t0 90 

Kibiso—Shinshw, Seco: = oto 75 

Kibiso—Joshu, Good to Fair. 50to 40 

Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to Cu 35to 30 

Kibiso—liachoji, Good : 45to 40 

dear. cocoons as| Kibiso—Hachoji, Mediuin to Low 35to 30 

Kibiso—Neti, Good to Common i, 1g to 8 

Mawata—Goud to Best +. 180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 12th Dec., 1890 :-— 


for Europe at $500 per picul. 








































































































Seanun 1890-91. 1889-90, 1888-8, 
Piovus, Preuus. —Picues, 
In Sundries no business for export. Waste Sik igag “ogts ty 
Quorations, ierced Cocouns... i x 240. 

Hanks—No. noecy Ses te sigma 
anks—No. Nom, = 14,368 12,623 14,791 
Hanks No «Sh D, Sets SAPS Gan fren d Direct 2 Mew neues. ricune, 
lanks—No. a4 (Shinshi 20 to 525 | Settlements and Direc is 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josha) Giieae | Esporte unde | 7809 dase —H4,gou 
Hanks—No, 24 to 3 500 to 505 | Stock, 12th December ... 9,200 11,700 8,300 
Hanks—No. 3 10 to 4. 

anks—No. sto geo | Availablesupplieate date 27,000 26,600 
Filctune meen res aenieres Gos too10 | Exchange has seen slight fluctuations during the 
Pilatures—No, + fae © 600 to 605 | week closing as under :—Lonpon, 4m/s. Credits, 

» 13/15, 14/16 deniers, 590 to 600 | 3/63; Documents, 3/6§; 6m/s. Credits, 3/ 

prsuures No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers .... $80 to 585 | cuments, 3/63; New York, 30 d/s. US 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers. $80 to $90 | 4 in/s. U.S. $862; Panis, 4mi/s., tes. 4.463 6ni/s. 
ilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 570 to 575 | ¢, 8. 

ilatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to soo | fCS- 4-48. 
Re-reels—Extra ; Estimated Silk Stock, 12th Dec., 139 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and JO. 1. $85 to sow 

Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 deniers. 5yotos8o | 44, ,8™ 

Re-reels—No. 14, 13/16, 14/17 deniers. 560 to 565 Biletures tatgo 

Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers ..... 545 to sso | filatur ees 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers ..... 535 to sqo | pered's tS 

Re-teels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers... Stoto 520 | Saxede es cor ag ‘a 

Kakedas—Extra ........ 8 — ajoaars Kinds aa eee 

Kakedas—No, 1 560 to 570 | Taysaam Kinds 

Kakedas—No. 14 550 to 5: +, . 1 

RakedassoNows ieee Total piculs .. ...16,100! Total pienis 
Kakedas—No. 24 530 to 535 TEA 
Kakedas—No. 4 20 to 52: i ree ie a ‘ 
Kakedas—No. 34 Stoto sig | A. little stirring in Tea, but prices are some- 

das—No. 4... 500 to 505 | what irregular. 





Sendai—No. a4 
Hamats 












Export Raw Silk 


fables to rath Dec., 1890:— 


























Seanun 189091 1489 90. 1888-49, 
Races, aces, Ravens 

HUN OPC vee cos see ecco 3440 10,6109, 584 
Americu sess 6,952 13,767 10,702 
Bales 10,392 24.377 20,286 

Vota co of BR 10676 24.730 20,555 
Settlements and Direct J "N's. reves. rcuta, 
Export from ist July } 11,500 27,500 23 600 
Stock, 12th December ... 16,100 6,750 11,200 
Available supplies to date 27,600 34,250 34,800 


WASTE SILK, 


Trade in this branch continues on a moderate 
scale, settlements for the week being 550 piculs 
divided thus:—Cocoons, 92; Noshi, 783 Kibiso, 
320; Mawata, 60. . 

Buying has not been very extensive and remains 
in three or four hands, Purchases appear to be, 








and operating currently at quotations; more es- 


as before, mostly for Swiss account and prices for 
good quality are well maintained. This latter is 















He rieue. 
Common ..... 
Good Common tomy 
Medium + tg tons 
Good Medium + 16 touz 
Fine. : to19 
Finest /. to22 
oice 4 & up'ds 
Choicest = 


Extra Choicest .. 





EXCHANGE, 


Continuous though not large fluctuations, and 
steadiness in rates is now hardly looked for, 












e 
Sterling—Private 4 months? sight 
Sterling—Private 6 montha’ sight 
On Paris—Banu sigh 
On Paris—Private 6 
On Hongkong—Banke sight 2 

On Hongitong—Private 10 days’ sight 














On Shanghai—Banke si s 
On Shanghai—Private to day: 
On New Vork—Banke Hills on di 












ot 
5 
woe 


Francinco—Private 40 days’ sight 
Silver 
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AD= 

CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LE: 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 


: B 
2 
__, Biel ih RYOHO Midkaey are Ear superior to 
——“Giny others, ‘The chiof advantages are:— 
fonderfal Economy of Fuel, 
J omc Workugaatape 


loderate Prices. 
& Greateet obtainable power for weight and spaoe 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS 


: rt 
‘We build Steam Launchos of every a 


ol lescription, 
from the smallest sizo suitable for on 
pwards, We sie bolt fal ent 





SIMPSON, STRICKLAND. CO. 


works: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 








SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES. 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HOUR. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river Navigation, 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD, 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





MACHINERY.—Mr. Arruur Wapuam, pro- 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market und’ Ex- 
forter (illustrated) — the greatest machinery 

wisiness journal published—(subscription 12s, 6d. 

er annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
Simpson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builders, 
ia aleos a: Inigo’ eaporier sot Machinery aud En: 
gineering Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know- 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 
Trades enables him to save large suis (o foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr, Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 
Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
g Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon- 
Registered address tor telegrams— Wad- 
ham, London.” ty. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING’S BONBONS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear- 
ance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering the only certain remedy for INTESTINAL. or 
THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly safe and mild preparation, 
and especially adapted for Children, Sold in Bottles by all 
Chemists. fj ‘Sept. a7th, 13ins, 


















THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills, 


Sim Samvet Baxer, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribu- 
taries in Abyssinia,” says—I ordered the dragoman Mahomet 
to inform the Fakir that Iwas a Doctor, and I had the best 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. In I 
short time I had many applicants, to whom | served outa 
quantity of Holloway’s Pills. | These are most useful toan ex: 
ploret, se, possessing unmistakable pargative properties, ‘they 
cteate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, which. satisfies 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is.a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 

of all kinds. Itacts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
in arresting and subduing al 

xr, in his account of his extraor 









inflammations, 






could exceed their gratiti h 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon « 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining "stock, 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughou. 
World. May rst, 1890 


NOW READY, 


Witt Corovrep Prawn, 
FULL REPORT on the ERUPTION 
of BANDAL-SAN, being a reprint from 
the “ Japan Mart” of copious translations from 
Tokyo Journals, a Description by “Our Re- 
porter,” and an “ Editorial,” written after a visit 
to the locality. Price 50 Cents, 

To be obtained at the Fapan Mail Office, or 

of Kexry & Watsu, Limited. y 









And see that each Jur bears baron Liebig’s Signat 


in Blue Ink across the Label. 


‘To bo had of all Storokeepers and Dealers throughout India, 
Cookery Books ost Free on Application to the 
mpany, 





FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 


Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness, 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





omps 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England, 
$$$ tet, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England 


Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co,, Yokohama. 
June 7th, 1890. 


Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 















The Universal Remedy for Acidity 
Headache, Heartburn, 


Bilious Affections. 





Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


‘The Physician's Cure 
for Gout, Rheumatic 
4 Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





of the Stomach, 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers: 


NEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 











ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBAGEOS 


RICHMOND 


CAVENDISH co., 


LIVERPOOL, 


oe BRANDS 
ioneer” Golden Flake 
“Richmond Smoking Mixture” 
Superfine Bird’s Eye, 
“Golden Brown” ine Cut. 
Bright &Biack Plug Cavendish 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLIGATION. 


Established @ Quarter of a Contury, 


August 6th, 1890, 





13ins, 









ATK 
| ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


sorpapon lthere for ttl nae 
ATKINSON'S CELEBRATE! 

DE COLOGNE 
1 for ita strength and delight 
: fe far surpasses the mUuDerous 
compounds sold under the same mae. 

ATKINSON'S: 

FLORIDA WATER: 
tine choicest exc 





an exceptionally ine 
eevee, ditiled fr 














Of ait Dealers, and of the Manwfactager— 
a . ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, Lon 
‘Trade Mar ‘ive Rowe " on a Gaiden 
i ‘Adidas tn full ;i 








Printed and Published for the Prorrirror #t $1, 
Settlement, by Jamxs Ettacory Brats, of 
Yokohama,—Saturpay, Dacespen 135 590+ 
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The Jagan Weekly Nail, 


“FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence, 
Whatever is intended for insestion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Weexty Mai’? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
Guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Ep:Tor. 














Sarurpay, Dec. 20, 1890. 


Yokouama: 





RIRTHS. 


At No. 5, Katamachi, figura, Azabu, Tokyo, on the 
rath inst., the wife of Mr. W. Barrix of a Daughter. 
On the 17th instant, at No- 66, Settlement, the wife of 


Bantin H. Peart of a Son. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tur Yokohama Telephone Exchange has been 


opened for business. 





H.I.H. Prince Yamasuina left the capital on| 


the 13th instant, for Kyoto by train. 


Important speeches have been delivered in the 
Honse of Representatives by various Ministers 


of State, 


Her Impertat. Highness Princess Kunt Axtxo 
arrived at Shimbashi Station on the 16th inst, 


at 3 p.m. from Kyoto. 





Ar the end of last month, there were 741 
schools in the capital, of which 298 were public 


and 443 private. 


Tur Government granted on the gth instant 
permission for the establishment of a Chamber 


of Commerce at Kobe. 


Invcuenza of a malignant type has prevailed 
in Yokohama lately, more than a thousand 


persons having been attacked. 


Iv is reported that the Zswkuba Kan, which 
left Japan in June last for Hawaii, will return 


here on or about the 2oth instant. 


Iris rumoured that important official changes 
will take place in the Kanagawa Prefectural 


Government before the close of the year. 


Mr. Mtvosut Tarzo, Vice-Minister of 


23rd instant. 


Durine last month, 1,372 patents were ap- 
plied for at the Patents Bureau of the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, of which 
As compared with the pre- 


Gor 


536 were granted. 








the 
Judical Department, who had been in Europe 
for some time, will arrive here on the 22nd or 





vious month, this shows an increase of 66 ap- 
plications, and a decrease of 394 patents granted. 


A taxce number of members of the House of 
Representatives visited, on the 14thinstant, the 
Takachiho Kan, which is now lying in Tokyo 
Bay. 


A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the 
Tokyo Bay Steamship Company was held at the 
office of the Tokyo Shoko-kai, Kyobashi, on the 
15th instant, 





A VIOLENT storm swept over Shimohoyo-mura, 
Nishimuro-gori, Wakayama Prefecture, on the 
night of the 8th instant. Several houses were 
destroyed, 3persons being killed, and 20 injured. 





We learn that while the various parties in the 
Diet are of different opinions on political ques- 
tions, they are all agreed as to one reform, 
namely, the abolition of the Metropolitan Police 
Bureau, 


THe contract for the buildings of the Admini- 
strative Court, which it has been decided to 
erect near Kioizaka, Akasaka, was obtained by 
the Nippon Doboka Kaisha ‘on the 15th inst. 
The work is to cost yen 27,160. 


Tu House of Representatives has voted, by a 
large majority, that the date of operation of the 
new Commercial Code should be postponed 
until the date fixed for the operations of the new 
Civil Codes, namely, January 1st, 1893. 


A GENERAL meeting of Tokyo bankers was 
held at the Bankers’ Club on the 15th instant at 
5 p.m. Messrs, Minomura, and Yamamoto of 
ihe Bank of Japan attended’ the meeting. The 
proceedings lasted till half-past eight p.m. 


Mr. Tsutsuxt, a Private Secretary of Count 
Yamagata, who had been in Europe and Ame- 
rica for some time, had audience of the Emperor 
at the Palace on the 13th instant, and reported 
as to the observations he had made in the West. 





Mr. Tateno, Envoy Extraordinary and Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary to Washington, has left 
for his post, had the honour of an’ audience 
with their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 
at the Palace on the 14th instant at 11 a.m. 


Aw exhibition of plants, consisting of varie- 








ties of pine, bamboo, plum, and other trees 
suitable for New Year decorative purposes, 
will be opened about the end of this month in 


the buildings of the Japan Art Society in Uyeno 
Park. 


Aw earthquake was felt in the capital on the 
11th instant, at Sh. 34m. 53s. p.m. The duration 
was 30 seconds, and the direction from S.E. to 
N.W., the maximum horizontal motion being 
0.2 milimetre in 0.3 second. The shock was 
a sharp one. 





Urcenr telegraphic messages may now be for- 
warded at ali hours by the following offices 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe, Nii- 
gata, Nagoya, Sendai, Okayama, Sakata, Hako- 
date, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Kanagawa, Aomori, 
Kumamoto, Akamaga-seki. 











An ordinary Cabinet meeting was held on the 
16th instant, at which all the Ministers of State 
were present, ‘The proceedings lasted till a 
little past 1 p.m., when the Ministers of State 
for War, the Navy, and Education had to leave 
to attend the sitting of the Lower House. On 


gle 





UNI 


UR 





the following day, Count Oki, President of the 
Privy Council, and Viscount ‘Tanaka, Superin- 
tendent-General of the Metropolitan Police, 
were present at a Cabinet meeting. 


Ara meeting of members of the Osaka Young 
Men’s Christian Association held on the 17th 
instant, it was decided to present a memorial 
to the Imperial Diet in favour of the abolition of 
public prostitution. 


Mr. Narrxawa Yosurraro, eldest son of Mr. 
Narikawa Naoyoshi, Prefect of Miye, who gra- 
duated some time ago in the Law Department 
of an American College, has gone to Scotland 
to pursue his law studies in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


AccorpiNé to returns compiled by the Sani- 
tary Bureau in the Home Department, the 
number of persons attacked by cholera through- 
out the empire from the commencement of the 
epidemic to the 16th instant, was 44,978, result- 
ing in 31,414 deaths. 


A TRLEGRaM from Kuwana, Miye Prefecture, 
despatched on the afternoon of the 13th instant, 
reports that the laying of the line of the Kansei 
Railway Company between Kusatsu and Yok- 
kaichi has been completed, and the road will be 
opened for traflic about the zoth of the present 
month, 


ConstperasLe damage was caused in various 
parts of the country by the storm on the night 
of the Sih instant, In Nakahoyo-mura and 
Shimohoyo-mura, Nishi-mura, Wakayama Pre- 
fecture, the gale raged most severely, 3 men 
being killed, 10 men and women injured, 73 
houses entirely destroyed or damaged, and 11 
boats swept away. 


Tue members of the Kanagawa Prefectural As- 
sembly had decided to erect the new buildings 
of the Kanagawa Normai School at Odawara, 
This decision has now been altered, for at the 
third meeting of the Assembly held on the 11th 
inst. it was decided to build the new school at 
Kamakura, ground for the purpose having been 
secured near the T'suruga-oka Temple. 


Mr. Yasupa Mororaro, a resident of Hiro- 
shima Prefecture, who had been engaged for 
many years in the study of engineering, has ine 
vented a new kind water-wheel, with which 
experiments were made on the rth instant, at 
Kasugacho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, in presence of 
Marquis Asano and various distinguished mili- 
tary officers, 


For a long time the belief prevailed among 
the fishermen of Hokkaido that the success of the 
herring fishery was due to the presence of whales, 
whose appearance on the coast heralded the 
approach of the herrings. For this reason the 
whale has been called Fuku-no-Kamt (the God 
of Happiness). The notion now proves to be a 
mistaken one, for a small whale caught the 
other day was found to contain 16 Zoku (one 
4oku — 2k piculs) of herrings. 


Tue condition of the Import trade remains un- 
altered, and business is much the same as last 
reported. There have been very small sales 
of Yarns and Shirtings, other branches of the 
Manchester trade being entirely neglected. Low 
bids for small parcels of Iron are made, but 
the trade is inanimate. A parcel of Russian oil 
—25,000 cases—has been taken, but American 
is neglected. Sugar is dull. The Silk trade is 
spasmodic, according to the rise and fall of 
exchange, and rather more has been done in 
Waste Silk. The Tea trade is about finished, 
Exchange has again fluctuated. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 








IMPERIAL JAPANESE DIET PROCEEDINGS. 
Hovse or Reenesnytatives.—Fainay, Decemase 12TH. 
Bustness before the House, a motion by Mr. 
Yamada Toji to rescind a portion of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives. The House 
assembled at fifteen minutes past one o'clock. 
‘The President announced that Mr, Takata 
Sanaye had presented a Bill to amend the Law 
of Procedure, and Mr. Ito Daihachi a Bill to 
amend the Regulations for Public Meetings and 
Political Associations, and that Viscount Aoki 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, would 
make a speech in the House on the 17th inst. 
with reference to the course to be pursued by 
the Government in respect of Treaty Revision. 
He also announced that the Memorials Com- 
mittee had a report to make. Mr. Inukai Ki, 
acting for the Committee, then reported that there 
had been ten memorials presented to the House, 
but that all except two had been retarned on ac- 
count of not being prepared according to the 
forms prescribed in the Rules of the House ; that 
of the remaining two one was a memorial rela- 
ting to national affairs, presented through Mr. 
Yanagiwa Shichishi from Ogino Samon and 979 
other inhabitants of the Prefecture of Niigata— 
the objects advocated being the conclusion of 
Treaties with Foreign Powers on equal terms, 
the improvement of domestic administration by 
simplifying documents, dispensing with super- 
fluities, and reducing expenses of adminis- 
tration, and finally the development of the 
national resources—the other was a memo- 
rial presented through Mr. Kashima and three 
other members from Kono Binji, a native 
of Hiogo Prefecture, praying that the Law 
of the Houses should be amended in respect 
of the election of the members of the Lower 
House, the methods suggested being to change 
the electoral districts by making each City 
or Prefecture into an electoral section; to 
reduce the qualifications of electors and eligible 
persons so that the inferior limit of age should 
be 25 years and of taxation five yen annually, 
and finally to fix the representation on the basis 
of one member to every hundred thousand 
units of population, The House then proceed- 
ed to the business of the day. The motion by 
Mr. Yamada Toji having been read, that gentle- 
man explained that, recognising the necessity of 
removing at once from the 147th Article of the 
Rules of the House the six words relating to 
rank, occupation, and age, he had brought this 
motion as an urgent matter. On account of 
the provisions of this Rule the memorials signed 
by persons not possessing the prescribed quali- 
fications had to be dismissed, and it might thus 
occur that matters of great importance were 
suppressed. In fact some ten memorials had 
been presented up to date, but most of them 
had been dismissed on account of notsatisfying 
the provisions of the Law. He considered that 
the disabling qualifications shonld be removed 
so as to afford greater facility to the me- 
morialists in accordance with the spirit of 
the Consitution, which allows memorials to 
be presented. Moreover, as the Rules of the 
Lower House, had not been publicly notified, the 
memorialists omitted to comply with their pro- 
visions through ignorance, and it seemed very 
hard that memorials sent from districts some 
hundreds of miles away from the capital should 
be dismissed on account of the omission of 
some intrinsically needless items. An alteration 
in the 153d Article would also be necessitated 
ifthe 147th Article wereamended. Mr. Takagi 
Masatoshi opposed the motion on the ground 
that unless the occupations and ages of memo- 
rialists were recorded, the House had no means 
of knowing whether memorialists were competent 
to claim a hearing about the subjects of their 
memorials. Mr. Kageyama Hideki moved that 
the proposition was of a nature not calling for 
debate, and that it should be pnt to the House 
atonce, He was supported by Mr. Misaki and 
Mr. Hayakawa, The House voted for imme- 
diate decision, and Mr. Tachiiri Kiichi then 
moved that the Bill be dealt with off-hand, 
without proceeding to the second reading. The 
President, according to the goth Article of the 
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Rules of the House, asked the House whether 
the second reading might be dispensed with. 
Objections were raised, and some discussion 
followed. The President gave notice that he 
should follow the Rules, and in reply to a 
question by Mr. Hotts Chiushi, said that if 
the House decided not to proceed to the second 
reading, the motion should of course be con- 
sidered as dismissed. After allowing the dis- 
cussion to go on for some time, the President 
called upon the House to determine whether 
the Bill should go to a second reading or not. A 
minority rose, and the motion was therefore 
dismissed. The President then stated that 
Mr. Nagaya Tadaaki had applied for leave of 
absence on account of illness, and the House 
agreed. The business for the next éay having 
been announced, the House rose at 2.30 p.m. 
House oF Pains —Sarvapay, Decestuen agttt 

The Special Committees on the Barristers Bill 
and the Weights and Measures Bill assembled 
in the House of Peers at ro a.m., and proceed- 
ed with their investigations. The Heads and 
Managers of Sections also attended and tran- 
sacted business. The Committees remained in 
session until 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
President left the House at 5 o'clock. 

Hovse of Rereesentarivas. 

The House of Representatives did not meet 
on the 13th instant, butthe President, Vice-Pre- 
sident and Secretaries atlended at gam. The 
Committee on the Budget also assembled at 
that hour, and proceeded with its investigations, 
Count Matsukata, Minister of State for Finance, 
and Count Oyama, Minister of State for War, 
were present as Government Delegates. The 
Vice-Ministers of various Departments also 
attended for the purpose of answering questions 
put by the Committee or giving explanations, 
Business continued until 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon. 











House or Pexrs.—Monay, Dac. 1$. 

Business before the House was as follows :— 
—To consider applications for leave of absence 
presented by Mr. Kokushi Yorimasa, Mr. 
Iwamura Michitoshi, Count Ogasawara Tad: 
nobu, and Mr. Shibusawa Yeiichi. The first 
reading of the Bill for amending the system of 
Registration, and the election of a special Com- 
mittee to investigate the Bill. The House as- 
sembled at 10.30a.m. The President announced 
that a change in the order of the members’ seats 
had to be made on account o! Professors To- 
yama and Kikuchi having received an increase 
of official rank, and a Secretary read out the 
new order. The President then reported that 
Count Ohara Shigetomo had been elected a 
member of the Memorials Committee, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Iwamura Waro, and that the standing Com- 
mittee on Finance had distributed itself in the 
following divisions and elected a chief in each 
division :—(1) Annual Income division, Mr. 
Tomita Tetsunosuke (chief), Count Hirohashi 
Masamitsu, Messrs. Shimogo Dempei, Obata 
Tokujiro, Yamada Jo, Yoshida Sanyemon, and 
Kuwada Tojuro. (2) For the Departments of 
Foreign Affairs and Justice, Mr. Si Kobei 
(chief), Viscounts Satake Yoshitada, and Seki 
Hironao, Messrs. Hosokawa Junjiro, Watanabe 
Ki, Murata Tamotsu, and Ito Miyoji. (3) For 
the Departments of Home Affairs and Educa- 
tion, Viscount Yuri Kimmasa (chief) Viscounts 
Tachibana Taneyasu, and Matsudaira Nori- 
tsugu, Messrs. Yamaguchi Naoyoshi, Uyemura 
Masanao, Kato Hiroyuki, and Hatmao Shin, 
(4) For the Department of Finance, Marquis 
Ikeda Akimasa (chief), Viscount Matsudaira 
Nobumasa, Messrs Shibusawa Yeiichi, Hirata 
Tosuke, Kawada Koichiro, Furuichi Koi, Mi- 
dzunoye Ko, Kage Nobumori, Sakurai Ihei, and 
Takizuchi Yoshinaga, (5) For the Depart- 
ments of War and the Navy, Viscount Miura Goro 
(chief), Vicounts Tani Tateki, Toriwo Koyata, 
Yonetsu Masatoshi, Watari Masamoto, May eda 
Masana, and Mr. Kikuchi Dairoku. (6) For 
For the Departments of Agricu|ture and Com- 
merce and Communications, Mr, Itami Shige- 
kata (chief), Barons Senke Takatomi, Naga- 
oka Moriyoshi, Messrs. Kaneko Kentaro, Ho- 
dzumi Nobushi, and Watanabe Jinkichi. The 






































House then proceeded to the business of the 
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day. The applications for leave of absence 


were granted, 110 objection being raised. Pass- 
ing to the first reading of the Bill for amending 
the system of Registration, Mr. Shirane Senichi, 
Vice-Minister for Home Affairs, acting as the 
Government's Delegate, stated that the law of 
Registration now in force was promulyated in 
the 4th year of Meiji, soon alter the Restoration. 
Its principal purpose was to facilitate the pre- 
servation of public peace and order by assisting 
the identification of the outcasts and vagrants 
who were to be found ail over the country, rem- 
nants of the feudal system then just abolished. 
Naturally, therefore, the law was of a special 
and imperfect character, not altogether suited 
to ordinary circumstances. The Government 
has been for years engaged in investigating the 
subject, but owing to the grave effects of any 
change in such a law, no thoroughly satisfac 
tory system of amendment had been devise 
Laws dealing with civil and criminal affairs were 
applied only when cases arose calling for their 
exercise, but the Registration Lawhad tobe daily 
and hourly put into operation among our forty 
millions of people, since it covered the sphere 
of such constant incidents as marriages, deaths, 
births, changes of domicile and so forth. When 
the new Civil Codes come into force, the certi- 
ficate of status (M/fbun shosho) provided for in 
them will have to be in accordance with the 
law of Registration. Among European nations 
the individual is the basis of everything, but in 
Japan the family is generally considered for 
the purposes of certificates of status; and it is a 
difficult problem to decide which of the two 
methods is the more beneficial. The speaker 
believed that the family system would best meet 




















the requirements of the people of this country. 
Marquis Hachisuka, pointing out that the elec- 
tion of committees took too much time and was 
troublesome if made according to the prescribed 
process, asked whether it would not be well 
as a general rule to trust the President to 
nominate them, He further proposed that the 
election of a Commiitee on that day should be 
made by balloting as usual, but that the examina- 
tion of the ballots should be conducted by 
the secretaries in four groups, each group with a 
certain number of members to oversee it, Mr. 
Miura Yasushi seconded this proposal, and 
Marquis Daigo suggested a slight addition to it. 
Mr. Shimanouchi moved that the President be 
entrusted with the appointment, and was second- 
ed by Mr. Yamaguchi Naoyoshi and Viscount 
Hayashi Tomoyuki. Viscount Fukuba Bisei said 
that, the Bill being very important and requiriag 
careful investigation, the election of the Com- 
mitiee should made in accordance with the me- 
thod prescribed by the Rules of the House. Vis- 
count Komatsu Yukimasa and Admiral Yamaji 
spoke in support of Mr. Shimanouchi’s proposal. 
Viscount Ogiu Tsune then ascended the rostrum 
and spoke at length, stating that to entrust the 
President so frequently with the nomination of 
committees was improper. He therefore sup- 
ported the proposition to proceed in accordance 
with the Rules of the House. The President 
commented on the vagueness of the statements 
made by some of the members, and asked 
them to be more explicit, so as to facilitate the 
process of taking votes. After some liltle dis- 
cussion, the President called upon those to rise 
who seconded Mr. Shimanouchi’s proposal to 
leave the appointment to the President; and a 
minority rose. Marquis Hachisuka’s motion 
was then put and lost. The President there- 
upon announced that the election should be 
made by voting according to Article 36 of the 
Rules. The balloting was then proceeded with 
by the 182 members present, and the ballot box 
having been sealed, the House took a recess at 
12.15 p.m. On its re-assembly at one o'clock, 
the ballots were examined, and the following 
members were found to have been elected :— 
Baron Makimura, Marquis Hachisuka, Viscount 
Hotta Seiyo, Mr. Miura Yasushi, Count Tiro- 
hashi, Mr, Oki Morikata, Mr. Murata Tamotsu, 
Mr. Hodzumi Nobushige, and Viscount Okechi 
Masatada. The President reminded the mem- 
bers that although the Committees appointed 
were not limited as to time in investigating the 
maiters entrusted to them, yet they should re- 
member the advisability of finishing their tasks 
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early, so.as to avoid the inconvenient contingency 

of their not being ready when the House re- 

quired their reports, The House then rose. 
House oF Reresentatives.—Mosoay Dav. 15. 

The business before the House was a motion 
by Mr. Nagai Matsuemon to postpone the date 
of operation of the new Commercial Code and 
of the Regulations relating to it. The House 
assembled at 1.40 p.m. The President an- 








nounced that Count Oyama, Minister of State for | 


War, Viscount Kabayama, Minister of State for 
the Navy, and Viscount Yoshikawa, Minister of 
State for Education, would speak in the House 
on the 16th with reference to the interrogations 
presented by Mr, Arai Shogo, and that Mr. 
Mutsu, Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Commerce, had intimated that the question put 
by Mr. Arai was of too vague a nature tu be 
answered ; also that the Government had 
appointed Mr. Shirane, Vice-Minister for Home 
Affairs, as Delegate for the Registration Bill, and 
Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister of Justice, to re- 
present the Governmentin respect of the motion 
to postpone the enforcement of the new Com- 
mercial Code ; finally, that a motion to rescind 
Ordinance No. 84 of this year, by Mr, Watana- 





be Matasaburo, a motion to change the term of | 1 


collecting the land tax, by Mr. Okada Rioichi, 
and a motion to appoint a Special Committee 
to conduct investigations with reference to a 
reform of the system of land taxation, had been 
presented. The House proceeded to consider 
the motion for postponing the date of enforcing 
the new Commercial Code. Mr. Nagai Matsu- 
yemon, the mover, ascended the rostrum and 
made a brief statement to the effect that the 
Commercial Code ought to be put into operation 
simultaneously with the new Civil Code, whereas. 
the Government had decided to put the Com- 
mercial Code into force on the rst of January, 
1891, and the Civil Code in the beginning of 1893. 
This was the first point to which he objected. 
Secondly, the new Commercial Code contained 
many unsuitable provisions, and abounded in 
peculiar phraseology. Its operation could not 
fail to produce great inconvenience in the prac- 
tical transaction of business. His original idea 
was to introduce a Bill for amending these 
defects, but as the date of the Code’s operation 
was near at hand, he had no choice but to 
move for postponement. Were postponement 
granted, he purposed bringing in a Bill to 
amend or rescind the Commercial Code. His 
address was short and disappointing, for the 
members had expected to hear a long argument 
from him as mover. Mr. Toyoda Bunzaburo, a 
member from the city of Osaka, which is re- 
garded as the place eminently anxious for the 
speedy enforcement of the new code, then spoke 
in opposition to the motion. He said he knew 
very well that the new Commercial Code was 
not free from defects. The use of unusual and 
difficult words and the presence of conflicting 
provisions might be cited against it. But no 
Jaw could be perfect from the outset. Altera- 
tions and corrections must be gradually made 
in accordance with the results of practical ex- 
perience. He did not see any necessity for the 
simultaneous enforcement of the Commercial 
and Civil Codes. He shonld like to be shown 
any reason for such necessity. With regard 
to the argument that the date of operation 
should be postponed in order to give more 
time for studying the Code, he should 
say that the two years asked for would be 
hardly enough for the general public, where- 
as persons interested in the matter had al- 
ready studied the measures sufficiently. These 
were the points he urged in opposition to the 
motion. He then proceeded to state the rea- 
son why the speedy operation of the Code was 
of the utmost necessity. During the past few 
years the financial condition of the country had 
been gravely impaired by the ruinous and de- 
moralizing effects of bubble companies, an evil 
which threatened to develop still more in the 
future, The only remedy was to enforce the 
new Commercial Code, especially the part 
relating to companies. It was true that the 
laws of Insurance and Bankruptcy were by 
some considered too strict, but they were 
essential for securing the safety of commerce 
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and promoting credit in business circle 
Many points might be enumerated to show how 
much the enforcement of the Code would benefit 
commerce, but he would refrain from going into 
them. Lastly, he declared that those who were 
anxious to have a postponement were people 
engaged in transactions of a speculative nature, 
who apprehended that the operation of the Code 
would put an end to their cunning and deceitful 
chemes. Mr. Motoda Hajime, who is known 
to be one of the warmest advocates of postpone- 
ment, ascended the rostrum and spoke in 
support of the motion, He said that he should 
first refute the arguments of Mr. Toyoda. The 
latter had admitted thatthe new Commercial Code 
was imperfect, and therefore there was no occa- 
sion to insist on that point. He would proceed 
lo briefly answer the preceding speaker's query 
as to the reason why the Commercial Code 
should be entorced simultaneously with the 
Civil Code. That reason was to be found in 
the first article of the Commercial Code, which 
provided that all deficiencies in the Code should 
be dealt with according to the general principles 
of the Civil law. This would clearly show that 
the former should not precede the latter. Mr. 
‘oyoda had asserted that two years would be 
of no practical value for the study of the 
Code, but even in the case of laws like the 
Penal Code and the Local Government enact- 
ments, periods of more than one year were 
allowed for purposes of study, whereas for 
the Commercial Code which contained a 
greater number of articles, only a few months 
had been given. This was in’ fact imposing 
laws by force on people who were ignorant of 
them. To those who maintained the opinion 
that the people did not need any thorough ac- 
quaintance with the law, he would say that if 
such was the case there was no necessity for 
making Codes of Law at all. On the other 
hand, where was the necessity for putting the 
Commercial Code in force from the beginning 
of next year? Some might say that it was 
necessary to enforce it on account of Treaty 
Revision, but it was simply absurd to pretend 
that Japanese Codes were dependent on the 
course of diplomacy. There could be no 
valid reason for enforcing a law which, how- 
ever appreciated by foreigners, would be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to, and confer 
no signal benefits on, a nation of over forty mil- 
lions. It might be urged that the defective 
points could be corrected as occasion presented 
itself, but that would be making the Japanese 
people a corpus vile for experiments in law. 
Codes inviting correction would be valueless as 
Codes. The sudden enforcement of the Com- 
mercial Code would give a great shock to 
the mercantile world of Japan, and might 
produce disastrous effects. Mr. Suyematsu S: 

buro spoke in opposition to the motion. He 
explained that the civil law referred to in the 
first article of the Commercial Code did not 
mean the Civil Code to be enforced in 1892, as 
interpreted by the supporters of the motion, but 
meant the unwritten civil law now in force. 
The other side asserted that the time allowed 
was too-short for the necessary preparations to 
be made before the enforcement of the Com- 
mercial Code. What preparations were they, 
he should like to know. The provisions con- 
tained in the Rules for carrying out the Com- 
mercial Code, from Article 5 to Article 20, 
showed that no special preparation was needed. 
The Government had been engaged in draft- 
ing the Commercial Code since 1875, and no 
doubt due account had been taken of Japa- 
nese customs and conditions. Some of the 
old customs were quite unfit to be any longer | 
followed in the present advanced stage of society, | 
and the Commercial Code would remedy these. 
The phraseology of the Code was criticised, but 
so long as the spirit of the laws embodied in it 
was sound, the language did not matter mate- 
rially. Similar complaints had been heard 
when the Penal Code went into operation. 
Finally, on account of the want of a definite 
Code the judges did not give similar judgments 
in the same suits, The future commerce of 
this country must gradually have closer and 
closer connection with foreign countries, and 
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therefore the new Commercial Code was impera- 
tively needed for the guidance of business men. 
Mr. Okayama Kanekichi, in support of the 
motion, declared it unreasonable to say that as 
commerce was cosmopolitan, the Commercial 
Code should be put into force even if the nation 
had to suffer more or less by the process, For 
his part, he thought that since the Commercial 
Code would affect Japan's relations with foreign 
States, it should be well considered aud made 
as free from defects as possible. Nothing could 
be more disadvantageous to the Japanese, in- 
experienced as they were in the provisions of 
the new Code, than to ask them to compete 
under the same laws with foreigners who were 
well versed in such matters. It was contended 
that the words “civil law” in the Commercial 
Code did not mean the Civil Code to be en- 
forced trom the 26th year of Meiji, but what 
then could they mean? Jt was impossible to 
distinguish anytling that could be defined as 
civil law from among the mass of laws now 
operative in this country. If it was felt necessary 
to give time for preparation by issuing regula- 
tions relating to the enforcement of the Com- 
mercial Code, why should such a necessity 
apply only to a limited section of The mercantile 
classes and notto the entire body? Why not 
postpone the enforcement altogether until a fit 
occasion? The Commercial Code provided for 
customs that did not yet exist in Japanese mer- 
cantile circles. If it was considered necessary 
io provide for things that might occur in the 
future, possibly the country might oue day 
discover occasion to make provisions for com- 
merce with the inhabitants of the moon, or for 
navigation by balloons. Commercial law was 
a private law, and should not be too much in- 
terfered with by the legislature. It was im- 
proper on the part of the Government not 
to have submitted such an important enactment 
as this new Code to the Diet. From every 
point of view, therefore, the enforcement of the 
Code should be postponed untii the 26th year of 
Meiji, so as to give full time for people to consider 
it maturely. Mr. Rikuchi Kanji opposed the mo- 
tion, The grounds relied on by the supporters of 
the motion, he said, were only two, namely, that 
the Commercial Code was difficult to comprehend 
and that certain provisions in it were opposed to 
the tradal customs of this country. ‘These points 
might, perhaps, be advanced as reasons for re- 
scinding the Code, but certainty not for post- 
poning its operation. If the supporters of the 
motion really meant what they said, two years’ 
postponement would be of litile use to them. At 
present, owing to the want of a standard law to 
be applied by the Judges in the Court, different 
judicial views were often held on the same 
points of law according Lo the different schools 
of jurisprudence to which the Judges belonged. 
Therefore it was most advisable to enforce the 
Commercial Code at once so as to supply the 
Judges with a standard. The opinions of 
Tokyo merchants who carried on their businéss 
under the protection of the Government, did 
not represent the general opinion of merchants 
of this country, The merchants of Osaka, the 
acknowledged centre of commerce in Japan, 
were unanimous supporiers of the speedy en- 
forcement of the Code. Mr, Konishi Jinno- 
suke then spoke in favour of and Mr. Inouye 
Kakugoro against the motion. Mr. Oyagi 
Biichiro said that he should vote for the mo- 
tion. He was of opinion that no imperative 
need existed for hastening the enforcement 
of the Code, whereas good grounds for post- 
ponement until 1893 had been adduced. 
Undoubtedly the Company and Bankruptey 
laws were much needed by commercial society, 
and might well have been separately put into 
force. But there was surely no reason to pro- 
mulgate a Commercial Code in its entirety 
simply on account of the necessity felt for a 
part of it. As to the alleged want of unity in 
judgments, the enforcement of the Commercial 
Code could not remedy it, since the points 
where the opinions of judges differed were not 
distinctly dealt with in the Code. Mr. Miyagi 
Kozo, in opposition, said that the supporters of 
the motion criticized the phraseology of the 
Code, but from the nature of the Japanese lan- 
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guage it was impossible to avoid the use of 
such phraseology, imperfect as it might be con- 
sidered. If the phraseology were considered a 
reasonable ground for objecting to the Code, 
the enactment of new laws in modern Japan 
would be virtually impossible. The Code was 
condemned as having been compiled without 
due regard for Japanese commercial customs, 
but such an assertion betrayed ignorance of the 
true facts. The drafters had taken every means 
of ascertaining the customs of this country, and 
had paid most careful attention to them in 
preparing the Code. Besides, although people 
talked of Japanese commercial customs, it 
would be a very difficult task to point to any 
customs that could be regarded as established. 
In point of fact, tradal customs had differed 
appreciably in different localities until some 
twelve years ago. It must not be forgotten that 
nearly twenty years had been spent in the care- 
ful preparation of the Code. The original draft 
by Dr. Roesler, compiled on purely scientific 
principles, had passed through repeated revi- 
sions before being completed, so that the Code 
now promulgated was quite different from the 
original draft, It was impossible to give 
sufficient time to enable the general public to 
thoroughly understand the Code. Most pro- 
bably they would take pains to do so. The 
seven months allowed were enough for those 
directly interested in the provisions of the Code. 
Lastly, the subject should not be considered a 
question between the Government and the Diet. 
The House must not forget that it concerned 
our relations with foreign nations. Mr. Tanaka 
spoke at length in support of the motion. When 
he descended the rostrum the President anoun- 
ced that as many members had expressed their 
desire to speak on the subject the session 
would be adjourned till next day. After the 
Orders of the Day had been read the House 
rose at 6 p.m. 
Dacempen 16rH. 

The House assembled at 5 minutes past one 
o'clock. Counts Saigo and Oyama, Viscount 
Kabayama, and Mr. Yoshikawa, Ministers of 
State, were in the seats at the right of the 
President, and Counts Yamada and Goto, and 
Viscount Aoki in those on the left. Prince 
Kitashirakawa and Count Ito, President of the 
House of Peers, were present. The President 
announced that before opening the debate 
Count Oyama, Minister of State for War, Vis- 
count Kabayama, Minister of State for the Navy, 
and Mr. Yoshikawa, Minister of State for Educa- 
tion, would address the House. Mr. Arai Shogo 
asked leave to make a short address to the Mini- 
sters, and ascended the rostrum. He believed, 
he said, that the presence of the Ministers for 
War, the Navy, and Education, was owing 
to the request that he and his fellow members 
had made to the Minister President of State 
for an explanation of the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, and therefore he should briefly 
state the principal points of the request. They 
had listened to the speech made by the Minister 
President of State some days ago, and had not 
been able to consider it as a speech explanatory 
of the policy of the Administration.—(Hear, hear.) 
That the Minister President should make a 
speech on the policy of the Administration was 
necessary not only on the Diet’s account but 
also on that of the Government. If the policy 
of the Administration was approved by the 
people, well and good, bat if otherwise the Go- 
vernment would have to change its methods. 
As it was customary in the countries of Europe 
and America that the Prime Minister should 
explain the policy of the Administration on the 
opening day of parliament, they had expected 
that the Minister President would do so, but 
finding his speech too vague, they had formulated 
certain interrogations. In making these in- 
terrogations, they did not think of asking for 
the details of the Government's policy, but wish- 
ed to be told the general lines only. They 
had thought that the Minister President would 
comply with their request, and had felt much 
regret at his not speaking in the desired sense. 
However, the Ministers of State had a joint re- 
sponsibility with the Minister President in respect 
of their administration, and the House would 
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be satisfied with their explanations. 
therefore ask Ministers to make speeches for 
which they should hold themselves respon- 
sible, and if any point in the speeches were 


found incomprehensible the House would 
trouble the Ministers to answer such ques- 
tions as might be put to them. Count 


Oyama, Minister of State for War, then as- 
cended the rostrum and spoke as follows: 
“Mr, President and Gentlemen—Certain en- 
quiries having been addressed to the Minister 
President of State by Mr. Arai Shogo and 32 
members, I propose to answer that portion of the 
interrogations which applies to the Army. The 
Minister of State for the Navy willreply on behalf 
of that Department. In respect of the military 
equipment of this Empire, its purpose is clearly 
understood to be defensive and self-protecting. 
But in carrying out that purpose it is impossible 











to rely upon one policy only. Until we are 
confronted by an emergency and called upon 
to obey the exigencies of the moment it is not 
within our power to decide whether offensive 
or defensive strategy ought to be adopted. The 
Army and the Navy, like the wheels of a carriage 
or the wings ofa bird, cannot be mutually in- 
dependent. Neither can one be regarded as 
the principal, the other as the auxiliary. Having 
regard to the present condition of the country, 
Lbelieve that the system of organization now 
enforced in the Army represents the most 
suitable military policy. The completion of 
that system is now a question of a short time, 
but the mannfacture of naval weapons of defence 
and the military survey of the country, works of 
great magnitude, are still only half accom- 
plished. It is the earnest hope of the Depart- 
ment over which I have the honour to preside, 
that with your approval, gentlemen, these 
works may be gradually accomplished in so 
far as the resources of the country permit.” 
Viscount Kabayama, Minister of State for the 
Navy, next addressed the House. He said :— 
“Gentlemen—Mr, Arai and thirty-two other 
members addressed certain interrogations to the 
Government on the gth instant. First on the 
list was a question about the object of the coun- 
try’s military equipment. As the Minister of 
War has just told you, the purpose of both 
branches of the service is defensive, and in 
carrying out that purpose it is recognised that we 
must be guided by circumstances as they arise. 
It is unnecessary to say that the chief aim of our 
military defences is to secure the peace and 
prosperity of the empire. With regard to the 
question whether the Army or the Navy is the 
principal arm, no decision can be pronounced. 
Sometimes the Army may play the chief r6le ; 
sometimes the Navy, and somtimes both have 
equal functions to discharge. Now the one 
branch will be the principal, now the other, and 
as the Minister for War has told you, the same 
policy must be observed with respect to each. 
Coming to your last enquiry, however,—whe- 
ther it is intended to increase the Army or the 
Navy—I reply that, according to my view, the 
Navy mus} be increased. The Government en- 
tertains the same opinion. Doubtless you are 
well aware, gentlemen, that apart from the 
Navy's indispensability y in time of war, the duty 
devolving on it in time of peace is far from light. 
The protection of the country’s commerce and 
sea fisheries, and the task of succouring vessels 
in distress are among the functions that the 
Navy has to discharge. Considered from the 
point of view of the relative duties of the two 
services, I think you will all agree that the pro- 
gress of the Navy development has been slow. 
It is my earnest desire that, in so far as the re- 
sources of this empire permit, the Navy may be 
increased in the future. I think that I have now 
given general replies to the three interrogations 
addressed to me. But I take the opportunity of 
adding a word with refereuce to this increase of 
which I have spoken, Looking carefully at the 
state of our domestic and foreign affairs to-day, 
the strength of the Navy appears exceedingly 
insignificant. To establish a due balance of 
comparative strength between the naval force of 
this Empire and those of foreign States, the 
Navy must be raised to one hundred and twenty 
thousand tons, Otherwise I believe that the 
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He would| security of our country cannot be guaranteed. 


To bring the Navy to this strength, twenty-five 
new ships of war are needed, apart from those 
already in course of construction at home and 
abroad. Ships are perishable commodities. If 
you add yearly to the number of your men-of- 
war, you add also to the number of vessels that 
yearly need repairs or become unserviceable. 
You are aware that in the Budget for next year 
an appropriation is made for the building of 
ships, but that will not bring our naval forces 
even to the threshold of the tonnage which, 
in my opinion, is indispensable. We shall not 
be far wrong if we regard the appropriation 
simply as a means of supplying the deficiencies 
that now arise owing to wear and tear or 
casualties. In asking you to vote the sum of 
five million two hundred and ten thousand yea 
appropriated in the Budget, we are not asking 
you to increase the Navy, but merely to avert 
its decrease. The building of new ships is the 
most important item of naval affairs, but if you 
increase the number of your vessels, you must 
proportionately increase your naval stations. 
Next year's Budget provides for the carrying 
out of certain works at Kure and Saseho, involv- 
ing a considerable expenditure. Similar works 
must be undertaken at the naval stations of 
Maizuru and Muroran. In connection with 
these various works conning stations are need- 
ed. I ought to explain, perhaps, that when I 
speak of conning stations, I refer to towers of 
observation constructed in the vicinity of light- 
houses, intended for purposes of protecting 
life, for meteorological observations, and for 
rendering assistance to vessels in distress, in 
time of peace; and for observing the move- 
ments of the enemy and conveying informa- 
tion of them in time of war. On account of 
these works, however, no very large sum is 
required. For the rest we “need gun-cotton to 
use in torpedoes, and as this cannot be made 
in Japan, we have to purchase it abroad; 
an uneconomical proceeding, to remedy which 
steps must be taken as our naval force increases. 
Again, so small is our strength at present that 
the Navy does not possess even one transport 
vessel, and it was consequently necessary in the 
past to make an agreement with the Kyodo 
Unyu Kaisha, at the time of its establishment, 
that it should supplement the wants of the 
Navy; an agreement in pursuance of which, as 
you are doubtless aware, a certain subsidy is 
now granted by the Government to the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company. You may possibly 
think that these various measures suffice to 
bring the Navy to a satisfactory state, but, so 
far as I am concerned, my warm hope is to see 
the naval forces of the empire increased to 
seventy-five ships, with a tonnage of a hundred 
and twenty thousand tons. With such a force 
at the country’s command, we should be able 
to make our own choice between a defensive 
and an offensive policy. The resources of the 
country to-day do not permit us to adopt this 
limit at once: it is an achievement for the 
future. I hope that a period of seven years 
will suffice for its attainment, and indeed I 
should like to have provision made for it in 
next year’s Budget. But, as you know, the im- 
port of rice this year has been large, the money 
market is greatly disturbed, and the people have 
suffered heavy losses from storms and floods. 
Ont of consideration for the state of the nation, 
a sum of some five millions only has been in- 
cluded in the Budget for next year, but to limit 
our work to that amount is much against my 
wish. It is not permissible to make an im- 
mediate appropriation in pursuance of this plan 
of raising the Navy, in the course of six or 
seven years, to the strength ] have indicated, 
but I beg you, gentlemen, to take the matter into 
your consideration and to spare no effort towards 
carrying out the scheme. If we have that 
force, the balance of strength to which I al- 
luded just now will be tolerably established, and 
the functions devolving upon the Navy can be 
discharged. I do not hesitate to tell you that 
the Navy is thus insufficient. Those to whom 
the various duties of the service are entrusied 
will not shrink from laying down their lives in 
behalf of their country and their homes. That 
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is only asit should be. But I have grave doubts 
whether they can achieve their purpose. If the 
Navy is destroyed, the Army still remains to 
protect the forty millions of our countrymen 
against mischance. Yet how if it chanced that 
a shell from one of those huge hundred-ton 
guns ranging ten thousand metres, with which 
the navies of foreign countries are now supplied, 
burst above this House of Parliament? Would 
it be possible for us, your protectors, to escape 
the responsibility incurred on that day towards 
the Sovereign above and his forty million sub- 
jects below? I pray you, gentlemen, to enter 
into the feelings of us who are charged with the 
duty of defending you, and to aid us in develop- 
ing the naval forces to the limit of the nation’s 
ability. If, as I hope, you approve of the ap- 
Propriation in next year’s Budget for the building 
of two cruisers and three torpedo boats, and if 
we are enabled to raise the tonnage of the Navy 
to a hundred and twenty thousand tons in the 
course of the next six or seven years, the de- 
fence of the country will be for the first time in 
a satisfactory condition. I have taken the op- 
portunity afforded by the last of Mr. Arai Sho- 
go's questions to lay before you the scope and 
spirit of the policy I entertain in respect of the 
Navy. I earnestly hope that for the sake of the 
country’s future, you will give the fullest con- 
sideration to the subject of the Navy, and enable 
us to carry out such measures as shall maintain 
the peace and security of the empire. I have 
to apologize for speaking at such a length.” 
Mr. Yoshikawa, Minister of State for Education, 
finally spoke. He said: Gentlemen—Mr. Arai 
and thirty-two other members of the House, 
presented to the Government, on the gth inst., 
a document asking about the tendency of the 
educational system, and whether high-class 
education or ordinary education is made the 
principal aim of thatsystem. I therefore attend 
to-day, and will trouble you with a brief explan- 
ation of the Government's educational policy. 
It is unnecessary for me to undertake here any 
special demonstration of the fact that education 
is all-essential to the country, and that it must 
not be neglected even fora ‘single hour. The 
purpose of the ordinary education provided for 
children from the time when they become cap- 
able of receiving it, is to improve their morals, 
to develop their intellectual faculties, and to teach 
them such sciences and arts as are necessary for 
self-support. This is the foundation of a na- 
tion’s tranquillity and the source of its prosper- 
ity. The Government, therefore, ever since the 
Restoration, has made education a daily care, 
and has sought to extend its benefits as widely 
as possible to children throughout the country. 
Such will be its object in the future also, and 
no less will be the industry with which it pur- 
sues that object. Ordinary education of this 
nature being the general aim, provision has 
also to be made for the wants of students who 
advance to the higher standard. Constitutional 
government has now been established in Japan, 
and a share in the legislative function has been 
given to the people. The duties devolving on 
individuals are thus rapidly increasing, and the 
growth of industries has received large develop- 
ment. Whatsort of men are they who will know 
how to make use of the opportunities thus 
placed within their reach, and who willbe com- 
petent to discharge those legislative duties as 
well asto devise plans for the prosperity of the 
people? I believe that they will be men who 
have received a medium education, and I think 
that the Governmenat policy henceforth will be 
to provide additional means for obtaining such 
an education. That ordinary education is of 
the greatest importance, and must not be fora 
moment neglected, you will doubtless be 
agreed from what I have already said. But 
high-class education is no less essential 
from a national point of view, as a means 
of promoting science and art and develop- 
ing special capacities. The Empire's foreign 
relations are daily extending and society is daily 
feeling new wants; at such a time it is all im- 
portant that measures should be taken to assist 
the progress of the country and promote its 
prosperity by fostering the people's talents and 
adding to their ability so that the nation’s status 
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may be raised and such accomplishments deve- 
loped as are likely to increase its wealth and 
strength. Middle-class education is the means 
of achieving this. The Government, regarding 
high-class education as no less essential than 
ordinary education, is resolved to take steps for 
the increased provision of both. Ordinary 
education and high-class education having an 
equallly important bearing on national affairs, 
the Government makes no distinction be- 
tween them, and shows no preference for 
one above the other. Such has been the spirit 
of its policy since the Restoration, 1 trust that 
this explanation will prove satisfactory to 
Mr. Arai Shogo and the other members.” 
Mr. Arai Shogo then asked a few questions with 
regard to the speeches of the Ministers for War 
and the Navy, and was briefly answered by the 
Ministers, who did little more than repeat a 
part of their previous speeches. It was then 
half-past two. The President announced that 
the debate should be resumed on the motion for 
postponing the operation of the Commercial 
Code. Mr. Iyenaga Yoshihiko made a speech 
opposing the motion. Mr, Suyematsu Kencho 
said in support of the motion that in regard to 
the question whether the Commercial Code 
ought to be enforced at the same time with the 
Civil Code, the construction of the First Article of 
the Civil Code had been much discussed, but 
he considered that the words ‘Civil law” 
mentioned there, meant the Civil Code and not 
the Civil law now in use, inasmuch as certain pro- 
ions in the Commercial Code, such as those 
relating to the common property of husband and 
wife, referred to matters having no existence in 
the present Civil law. The new Commercial 
Code was not suited to the condition of the 
people. He quoted as instances of its unsuit- 
ability the method of keeping books prescribed 
in the third part, which he declared to be 
quite inappropriate in the case of merchants 
in general, He futher criticized the phrase- 
ology, and pointed out several questionable 
provisions in the Code. He concluded by 
saying that the ‘postponement was essential 
in order to make the necessary amend- 
ments. Mr. Takanashi Tetsuhiro was opposed 
to the tion. He said that the principal 
points raised against the enforcement of the 
Commercial Code were, first the necessity of the 
Commercial Code being enforced simltaneously 
with the Civil Code, secondly that sufficient time 
was not given to the people to study the Code, 
and thirdly that the Code was in opposition to 
the customs of this country. The first point, 
he thought, was groundless. A special code 
could be enforced independently of other codes. 
Such had been the case in respect of the Penal 
Code. Put into force independently it had 
never caused any serious inconvenience. As 
for saying that there was no civil law in force, 
the assertion was almost ridiculous. Secondly, 
he contended that it was extravagant to look 
for any clear understanding of the Code 
by the public ‘at large. Such a prospect 
could never be realized. It was now 
the age of division of labour, and the subtle 
provisions of law should be left to the de- 
cipherment of specialists. It sufficed for the 
general people to know the outlines. He fur- 
ther claimed that should it be considered neces- 
sary for the general public to master the Code 
fully, no amount of time allowed for the in- 
vestigation would suffice. The brief postpone- 
ment contemplated was useless for such an 
object. Thirdly, the contention that the Code 
conflicted with established customs was, if true, 
the only ground worthy of consideration. If 
the supporters of the motion had plainly indi- 
cated the points of conflict he should willingly 
side with them. But they had notdoneso, They 
had simply criticised the Code in a cursory 
manner. In short, they had not sufficiently 
proved their assertions, Mr. Suyematsu indeed 
had referred to the non-existence of the system 
of common property between husband and 
wife, but he was strangely mistaken in thatidea, 
for although no such expression as ‘common 
property” was in use, the fact itself certainly 
did exist. The speaker dwelt on the objec- 
tions raised by Mr. Suyematsu and refuted 
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them. He concluded by saying that the demo- 
ralized and corrupt state of commercial circles 
was greatly to be lamented, and could only be 
remedied by the speedy enforcement of the 
Commercial Code. Several speeches followed, 
and the House finally divided on the motion, 
189 voting for it and 67 against. The second 
reading of the Bill was then proceeded with. 
Decemerr pra. 

The House assembled at 1.15 p.m. Mr. 
Arai Shogo asked permission to say a few words 
with reference to the speech which the Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs was about to deliver. 
The purpose of his remarks was to define the 
points concerning which he, and the thirty-four 
members who had supported him in preferring 
that interrogations, desired to have information. 
He alluded at some length to the exceedingly 
difficult nature of the problem of Treaty 
Revision. For years the statesmen of Japan 
lad devoted their best energies to its solution. 
‘Time after time a settlement had seemed to be 
in sight, and time after time the nation had been 
disappointed. He believed that the true cause 
of these repeated mishaps was the Government's 
failure to wosk in concert.with public opinion. 
‘The people had never been taken into the con- 
fidence of the negotiators, and thus the latter 
had not only lacked the support of national 
endorsement, but had even found themselves 
opposed by those who should have been their 
chief supporters. He was aware that various 
reasons were adduced in support of the 
theory that secrecy must be preserved in di- 
plomatic affairs, but he failed to appreciate 
the force of those reasons. He asked the Go- 
vernment to consult the people frankly and to 
work in concert with the nation at large. To 
that end he hoped that the Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs would tell the House clearly in 
what position the question of tariff autonomy 
stood; whether judicial autonomy was to be 
recovered simulianeously with the opening of 
the country to foreign residence and trade; 
whether, if the country were opened, foreigners 
would be permitted to own real estate; and, 
in short, to give full information about all the 
vital points ofthe problem. Viscount Aoki then 
ascended the rostrum, and spoke at great 
length, his speech lasting an hour and forty 
minutes. He gave a careful resumé of the man- 
ner in which Japan’s treaties with foreign Pow- 
ers had been concluded, and the circumstances 
that had led to their obnoxious provisions. He 
also entered at length into the story of Japan's 
endeavours to effect revision, and explained 
the urgent necessity for accomplishing it. But 
he declined to enter into a detailed account 
of the negotiations now in progress, on the 
grounds, first, that’the Treaty-making power 
was an Imperial prerogative in which the 








Diet did not share, and secondly, that he 
was bound, vés-d-vis Western Governments 
who were parties to the negotiations, to pre- 
serve towards his own countrymen the silence 
which they had pledged themselves to pre- 
serve towards theirs. One or two questions 
having been put by members and answer- 
ed by the Minister, a desultory discussion 
ensued, in the course of which Viscount Aoki 
withdrew. The House discovering that he was 
no longer present, several members commented 











severely on his withdrawal while questions re- 
mained to be asked, and it was finally decided 
by vote that he should be invited to attend again 
on the following day. A motion was then made 
and carried to postpone other business until the 
Treaty Revision discussion had been concluded, 
and the House rose at 5.30 p.m. 
Deceamman s8rH, 

The House of Representatives met at 1.15 
p.m. on the 18th inst. Much interest was felt in 
the proceedings as the House had voted on the 
preceding’ evening that the reply given by the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs to the in- 
terrogation of Mr. Arai was, in the opinion of 
the members insufficient, and had instructed 
the President to convey that resolution to the 
Minister, accompanying it by a request that his 
Excellency would attend again and answer 
questions put to him. It was doubtful whether 
in taking this action the House had fully con- 
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sidered the situation, for though the Laws ac- 
companying the Constitution provide a means 
for obtained information from the Ministers of 
State in person, or, failing information, an ex- 
planation of the reasons for withholding it, they 
do not invest the House with any authority to 
keep a Minister under cross-examination after 
he has replied to their original queries, and still 
less do they warrant the address of a summons 
toa Minister in the name of the House. There 
was little difficulty, therefore, in foresecing that 
Viscount Aoki would refuse to comply with the 
intimation given to him, but what people were 
curious to learn was the course that the House 
would tske under the circumstances. The 
President being indisposed, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Tsuda, took the chair, and immediately 
read to the House a reply received from the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, to the 
effect that he regretied his inability to comply 
with the House’s request, inasmuch as, in his 
speech the preceding day, he had given the 
fullest information permitted by his position, and 
had answered the queries of Mr. Arai and the 
other members with as little reserve as possible. 
The House at first seemed unprepared to deal 
with this phase of the situation, though un- 
doubtedly it must have been foreseen. Several 
members expressed dissatisfaction in general 
terms, but no definite proposal was made until 
Mr. Arai Shogo ascended the rostrum, and 
moved that as the Minister of State for Foreign 
Alfairs had failed to give satisfactory replies to 
the interrogations addressed to him by over 
thirty members, in due accordance with the 
provisions of Parliamentary law, and as, further, 
he had disregarded the request of the House, 
conveyed through its President, that he would 
auend again and give fuller information, a 
representation should now be made to the 
Government setting forth these facts, and 
desiring that the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs should be directed to comply with the 
House’s desire. Mr, Arai spoke at some 
length and with all his usual fluency. He 
pointed out that long as the Minister's speech 
had been, it had contained no really full in- 
formation about the points of inquiry, and he 
insisted that as these points had been submitted 
in due form, and as the Minister President had 
directed Viscount Aoki to answer them, the 
House had an undoubted right to expect that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs would remain in 
his place until the projected investigation’ was 
completed to the content of the House. He 
urged the necessity of vindicating the import- 
ance of the Diet, and not suffering its wishes to 
be slighted by any official. Mr. Misaki pro- 
posed as an amendment that instead of attempi- 
ting to secure the attendance of the Minister in 
connection with the series of questions sub- 
mitted on the gth instant, the House should 
proceed by the route clearly indicated in 
the Laws, namely, should formulate anew any 
queries it desired to have answered, and having 
affixed to them the necessary number of names 
should address them to the Minister President 
of Siate, leaving him to determine the vehicle 
of reply. Mr, Misaki said that while the House 
had an undoubted right to formulate questions 
and to expect thata Minister of State should 
either answer them or give sufficient reasons for 
refusing to do so, it had no right, so far as its 
Laws or Rules indicated, to require the renew- 
ed attendance of a Minister after he had replied 
to its questions and left its precincts. It was 
true that the speech of the Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs had not contained informa. 
tion so full as the House desired, but it had 
probably contained as much as the Minister was 
at liberty to convey in connection with the ques- 
tions originally addressed to him. It was not 
advisable, under such circumstances, to set up 
needless friction between the House and the 
Administration, A plain and simple course 
was open, namely, to draw up a more detailed 
series of interrogations, and submit them in the 
regular way. This proposal evidently pleased the 
House much better than the headstrong method 
advocated by Mr. Arai Shogo. But at first 
considerable discussion took place. Several 
members spoke, the majority in favour of Mr. 
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Misaki’s motion. Itwas forcibly pointed out that 
although Viscount Aoki’s speech had been lack- 
ing in, detailed information, there had evidently 
been no groundless wish on the Minister's part 
to keep the House in ignorance, and moreover 
the speech had contained much that ought to 
give great satisfaction to the members. The 
Minister had explained, for example, that the 
Constitution could not possibly be carried out 
while the present Treaties remained in force, 
and from that it might be distinctly inferred 
that the Government was resolved to spare no 
effort to recover the nation’s tariff and judicial 
autonomy, He had also stated and re-stated, 
most emphatically, that the Government con. 
sidered it an imperative duty to revise the 
‘Treaties, and that the country had an indisput- 
able right to demand their revision. He had 
not told them what course was contemplated 
with regard to the ownership of real estate by 
foreigners, or with regard to the coasting trade; 
but he bad promised that every method should 
be employed to bring about an arrangement 
satisfactory to the people in these respects. Mr. 
Arai and his supporters, seeing that the House 
was drifting away from them, now endeavoured 
to re-enlist its sympathies by reminding it of the 
resolution voted the preceding evening, and 
asking the members whether they intended to 
treat that resolution as a thing of no value 
twenty-four hours after it had been recorded in 
the annals of the House. They had voted that 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs should be in- 
vited to attend again in the House in order to 
answer questions raised by the members in con- 
nection with his speech, the information already 
given by him being considered insuflicient, and 
they would be stulifying themselves if they 
now bowed tamely to the Minister's refusal 
to comply with their request, and suffered 
the incident to rest there. The other side 
replied to this by asserting that the course 
suggested by Mr. Misaki was not inconsistent 
with the vote of the preceding evening, but was 
in fact the natural consequence of that vote. The 
House had voted that it required fuller informa- 
tion, and had attempted to procure that informa- 
tion in direct sequel to the interrogatories of 
the gth instant. It had, however, been found 
impossible to accomplish this without undue 
efforts, and the House accordingly reverted to 
the regular course indicated in the Law. The 
Vice-President, in response to a generally ap- 
plauded motion that the debate be closed, an- 
nounced that Mr. Misaki’s motion having ob- 
tained the necessary number of supporters; 
should be put to the House, but that Mr. 
Arai’s motion had faited to receive the neces- 
sary support. Just as the motion was aboat 
to be put, however, a member rose and 
called the Vice-President’s attention to the 
fact that Mr. Misaki had made not a motion, 
butan amendment to Mr. Arai’s motion, and 
since the latter had not obtained the prescribed 
support and could not be submitted to the 
House, it seemed entirely out of order to take a 
vote on the amendment. The Vice-President 
thereupon asked the House to decide this point, 
and called upon those to rise who thought that 
Mr. Misaki’s motion should be put to the vote. 
Only five or six members out of the num- 
her stood up in response to this summons, 
and the Vice-President accordingly announced 
that neither the motion of Mr. Arai nor that of 
Mr, Misaki was any longer before the House. 
He therefore ruled that the House should 
proceed to the Orders of the Day, and the House, 
evidently quite content to close the incident, set 

If quietly to consider the other Bills before 
it, Mr. Arai Shogo and the little band of 
agitators who follow his banner thus suffered a 
signal defeat. 














“Le JAPON.” 
Tue new French journal, which is to make its 
regular appearance on and after the rst of Janu- 
ary, has taken the very practical step of issuing 
a specimen copy. It is a small paper—just one 
half of the size of the Fapan Afail and two- 
thirds of the size of the other local English 
journals—yet its rate of subscription is $24 an- 
nually. This is certainly an immense price, 











and that it should be necessary to make seach 
charge suggests a very strong doubt as to : 
permanent vitality of the new journal. We car- 
uot but remember that two French newspapers 
have already figured in the list of Yokolania 
publications and died of inanition, and wxe 
we wish every success to the new venture, we 
are puzzled to conceive why its prospects shou! 
be brighter than were those of either of its pre- 
decessors, However, that is a matter for the 
proprietors alone to consider, and doubtless ir 
has received their full attention, Ze Fapon is 
the property of the Yokohama Printing and 
Publishing Company (Limited), an associa’ 
called into existence by the events of the past 
half year in connection with Treaty Revisior 
It has consequently an influential and opulent 
backing. The spécimen number is necessarily 
a simple statement of intentions—a very mode- 
rate statement, too, justifying the expeciaiors 
which we have already expressed with reference 
to journals published under the anspices of the 
new Company, In respect of politics Ze Fagen, 
announcing itself as the “organ of the French 
colony,” promises to sustain the interests of the 
colonists and to “exert itself to contribute 
the realization of the wishes recently evinced by 
them.” That isa very commendable purpose, 
no doubt, but we cannot help thinking that these 
latter-day champions have entered the lists a 
little too tardily. The battle is practically over. 
No fighting that can be done at this end of the 
line will influence the situation materially, ex- 
cept in the sense of still further exciting the 
Japanese. The anti-revision role is obsoleve. 
The mutterings and grumblings heard from the 
cave of the little band of Adullamites who si 
try to forget that time passes, and that the world 
moves, have a melancholy, antiquated sound 
well suited to the moribund cause they represent. 
The Fapon, of course, is not to be anti-revi- 
sionist, Its proprietors have protested against 
being described by any such epithet, as 
suring the public that they are esseutially pro- 
revisionists, and that they hesitate only over the 
question of terms. Therefore we say that the 
hew journalistic campaign is commenced too 
late. The question of terms has been under 
international discussion for ten years, and the 
margin of compromise has been narrowed un 
it affords standing room for statesmanship only, 
and none whatever for suspicion and prejudice, 
Every strong effort made after the manner of 
last September's. meeting, can only narrow that 
margin still further. We imagine that the pro- 
jectors of the re-juvenated Fapan Gaset/e and 
of Le Fapon appreciate this, and that instead 
of throwing down any fresh’ gage of defiance 
to Japan, the newspapers under their control 
will help to smooth away difficulties and to pro- 
mote a mutually satisfactory settlement of a 
question which, all reasonable persons are 
agreed, must be settled somehow without much 
longer delay. Still, it is late for such an effort. 
The fight is practically fought. 






































CHINA, 
Tue Kotumin Shimbun records some state- 
ments with reference to China, obtained by 
interviewing a Japanese who lived for a time 
in that country, and who is said to be competent 
to express an opinion on the subject :—‘* ‘As to 
Chinese customs I brought’ with me several 
illustrations designed to indicate their leading 
features, but having given most of these pictures 
to my friends, I have only a few to show 
you,’ said he, handing me three pictures, 
The first showed a room used by the higher 
classes for smoking opium, with a man and 
woman lying in it smoking; the second was a 
representation of a nobleman going ina litter, 
and the third a drawing of a one-wheeled cart 
like a finritisha, and two men riding on it, 
pushed by a coolie. Looking at these, anyone 
could easily imagine how slowly things move in 
China, and how leisurely are the habits of the 
people. Then he referred to opium smok- 
ing. The poison of opium, he said, hasalready 
entered so deeply into every part of the vast 
empire of China that no law or punishment of 
whatever nature seems to be able to eradicate it. 
Many statesmen are apparently endeavouring to 
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get the vilus out of the country, but they them- 
selves are smokers, Only the famous Chang 
Chi-tung, who isa man of sirict principles, never 
smokes, and is most earnestly engaged in trying 
to check the further extension of the evil habit. 
But his efforts are almost fruitless. If the 
Government put a prohibitory tax on imported 
opium, the people could cultivate the plant 
themselves to such an extent as to satisfy their 
own requirements, and thus defeat the purpose 
of the Government measure. It is not on ac- 
count of any peculiar taste that opium is so 
much liked by smokers, nor is it on account of 
its affording such a pleasurable sensation dur- 
ing intoxication as many Japanese imagine. 
The true reason of its use is its stimulant power 
acting as an excitant. Politicians before going 
to a discussion, professors before delivering a 
lecture, merchants before opening negotiations, 
resort to the stimulating drug, and having 
once appreciated its effects, cannot give it 
up and become more and more its slaves. For 
these reasons, it is as much valued in private 
as it is denounced in public. High and low, 
the people all use it. It is an important 
means of social intercourse among the better 
classes, and an opium smoking room is con 
sidered indispensable in the houses of min! 
sters, landed gentlemen, scholars, merchants, 
and so forth, who have any claim to be hospi- 
table or to treat honoured guests properly. 
Under such circumstances it is natural that the 
use of opium cannot be checked in China.” 
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Passing on to speak of Chinese charac- 
teristics, the traveller said:—* The Chinese 
are often regarded as conservative, obstinate, 
avaricious, and greedy, but that is only true 
as applied to a portion of them, In such an 
old nation as China, where officialdom is so 
highly esteemed and the people are so indif- 
ferenily Weated, the disparity between the poor 
and the rich cannot but be great, The poorer 
classes have no choice but to go wherever work 
may be found, there to toil with a degree of 
penuriousness that suggests avarice, and of in- 
dustry that implies greed. But if we look at 
the condition of wealthy Chinese, we find a 
very opposite state of affairs. There being no 
such thing asa middle class, the members of the 
higher class are generally very wealthy and ex- 
travagant in their manner of living. They have 
ample means to satisfy their desires, and they 
are not at allgiven to grudge expenditure. Re- 
strained by the administrative policy and social 
customs observed in their country for so many 
centuries, they donotsuddenly adopttheexternals 
of Westerncivilization, Butthisis only outwardly 
so: privately they are disposed to abandon their 
old ways of life. Thus, in respect of omaments 
for head, neck, hands, and so forth, imported 
goods are more and more coming into use, the 
most conspicuous of such adornments being 
made into forms dictated by national fashion 
so as to escape attention, In fact, the adoption 
of Western civilization in Japan began with the 
Government, and_ therefore its roots do not 
strike so deep, But the reform in China is 
destined to commence in society, and therefore 
so son as it has really commenced, it will go 
on without interruption, Japanese merchants 
projecting, or engaged in, trade with China, 
should closely watch the changes impending for 
China and the Chinese. 








* = * 

Of the foreigners engaged in trade with China, 
the English assuredly exercise the greatest in- 
fluence. Indeed it seems quite natural that the 
English should wield most influence in the 
China trade, for it was England that first opened 
that trade; but if we look a little closer, we find 
that the real cause lies in the earnestness and 
energy with which the English Government and 
people promote and encourage commerce with 
China. The English Government delegates to 
the Hongkong Government all affairs connected 
with the trade with China, and the Hongkong 
Government causes the various Consuls to work 
along with English merchants for the further- 
ance of their common object. They take all 
means to win the good will of the Chinese 
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officials and merchants, and go into various 
undertakings, as the establishment of banks, of 
shipbuilding yards, railway construction, and 
various other industries in Conjunction with the 
Chinese, either on an agreement for sharing pro- 
fils, or on the principle of contributing towards 
capital or labour; and they thus endeavour to 
obtain commercial influence by convincing the 
Chinese that the English people are trust- 
worthy and impartial partners in business. In 
starting any new undertaking the manner in 
which the English Consuls cultivate the Chinese 
officials and the English merchants win over 
the Chinese merchants fills the bystanders with 
admiration for their cleverness and industry. 
They employ all the tact acquired in dealing 
with other civilized nations in transacting busi- 
ness with the less civilized and less experienced 
Celestials, and leave no means untried to attain 
their objects, whether of pleading, intimidating, 
persuading, recommending, bribing,or cheating. 
They inevitably succeed in what they attempt, 
and thus gain ground inch by inch, Germany 
is a new comer in the commercial field as 
compared with England, but the Germans often 
surprise the English by their employment of 
effective and adequate means in dealing with the 
Chinese. The English resort to the expedient 
of entering into partnership with the Chinese, 
but the Germans effect their purpose by gaining 
over the Chinese through interest. The Ger- 
man Government deals directly with the Chi- 
nese Government and, gaining over the influ- 
encial members of the latter, recommends 
and supplies competent Germans when any 
changes in military or naval systems, &c., 
are made by the Chinese Government, or 
through the hands of interested officials cause 
German timber or other articles to be bought 
by the Chinese merchants. In short, while 
England tries to bind the hands and feet of 
China, Germany attempts to make ase of her 
head, and they are doing their best to overcome 
each other in the combat, 














* ‘“ * 

But another party aims at competing with these 
twopeoples forthe coveted object. That is Japan. 
Before going into this subject, we should’ make 
some observations as to the foreign trade of 
Japan, Hitherto the Japanese have depended 
on tea and silk to maintain an equilibrium in their 
annual exports and imports. The Japanese 
tea trade has been gradually declining’ and has 
become so dull lately that a Government sub- 
sidy has been obtained for establishing the 
Japan Tea Manufacturing Company (Nippon 
Seicha Kwaisha), but even this does not seem 
to effect much, so that the tea trade of Japan 
will in all likelihood give place to the Indian 
tea trade. Almost a similar tate seems about 
to befall the silk trade. Japanese silk has also 
its competitors, but owing to the failure of the 
industry in Italy or toa similar result in Ame- 
rica, the trade here for some time prospered. 
This however, was but temporary, and depres- 
sion having set in the trade gradually came to 
present the miserable aspect of the present year. 
In fact, the tea and silk trades of Japan are 
subject to annual fluctuations, and show a gene- 
ral and gradual decrease in annual export. 
Consequently they cannot be taken as permanent 
and representative products of this country. On 
the other hand, if we look at the state of our 
trade in marine products we see that this branch 
of trade shows a steady and remarkable increase 
in the export.to China, and are convinced that 
it will eventually take the place of tea and silk 
as staple products of this country. Ourmarine 
products have no rival. Their supply is in- 
exhaustible, and the demand from China is also 
limitless, but it is vain to hope for. their 
production in the barren seas of China. 
The Chinese cannot do without our marine 
products, but so far the supply only extends to 
a small portion of the vast Celestial empire. 
We do not go beyond the mark in saying that 
our trade in marine products with China means 
an inexhaustible. supply and a boundless de- 
mand. We must add to this the export of 
goods produced by handicralt, such as matches, 
soap, &c. Our countrymen’s skill in handicraft 
is so far above that of the Chinese that there can 





be no fear of competition in that respect. The 
Germans are endeavouring to introduce their 
home-made matches into the Chinese market, 
but here we have a great advantage over them 
in respect of our natural position, We can 
always make a better article at less cost, 
and it may be asserted that if we persist in en- 
deavouring to develop our trade in these goods 
with China, we will succeed in monopolizing 
the Chinese market. There are numerous 
sources of wealth yet undeveloped in the inte- 
rior of China, ‘The Chinese have not yet gained 
any profit from their mines, and shrewd Eng- 
lishmen have already begun to work them. 
In China the soil is comparatively poor, 
but it is good enough for the cultivation of 
the cotton plant. The Chinese have hitherto 
pursued this industry toa certain extent, but 
their efforts are confined to only a small por- 
tion of the waste tracts, and produce a limited 
quantity. This industry properly managed 
would be an important undertaking. Again, 
the transport business on the famous river 
Yangize is so great that cighteen large ships, 
owned by three companies, running constantly 
on its waters, are scarcely enough to carry the 
goods that are heaped up in the warehouses. 
If such a powerful company as the Mitsu Bishi 
Kwaisha were to secure the necessary vessels 
and piers, &c., and enter the field of competition, 
the results could not fail to prove profitable. 
In short, China is a country with which we 
must be closely related in trade and industries, 
and we ask those who are interested in these 
matters to direct their attention to the quarter 
we have indicated. 











THE COST OF STERL RAILS. 
Accorp1nG to the new American Tariff Bill, says 
Industries of October roth, it is proposed to re- 
duce the duty on steel rails from $17 per ton to 
$13°44. It is of interest, therefore, to note that 
in @ report recently published by the Admini- 
stration of the United States, the maximum 
difference in the cost of producing steel rails is 
only three dollars per ton in favour of Europe. 
The official summary showing the average cost 
of a ton of steel rails is as follows :— 

United States, Great Britain. Continent. 



























Dullars. Dollars. Dillars. 
Material 21°209 1Sto58 WB 103 
Labour ... "540 27548 2°689 
Officials... orgy 1°37 
Fuel 100 os7t . anz0 
Supplies and tevairs. 1000 075. S52 
Taaes: <i. O50. 0°006 fate 
Total seve 24°799 ve 28907, 23°190 





In the American estimate the salaries of officials 
and clerks are included with suppliesand repairs. 
JAPANESE CHRISTIANITY, 

We have from time to time endeavoured to 
tamiliarize our readers with the opinions of the 
so-called new school of theology in Japan, whose 
primary object seems to be the harmonizing of 
Christian teachings with the peculiarities of the 
Japanese national genius. In the last number 
of the Rikugo Zassht, we find an interesting 
article on this subject by Mr. H. Onishi, a pro- 
minent thinker of the rising generation among 
Japanese Christians. Mr. Onishi does not 
agree with those who think that the Japanese 
Christian world in general is agitated by the 
new ideas of winnowing and adaptation, but 
he holds it to be a fact beyond any manner of 
doubt that such ideas are fermenting among a 
certain section of the Christian community. 
The origin of the new tendency is ascribed hy 
some persons to the influence of the recently 
introduced creed of Unitarianism. This asser- 
tain, however, is pronounced entirely erroneous 
by Mr. Onishi, for the new school of theology 
began to appear several years ago. ‘* Those,” 
continues the writer, ‘ who are now advocating 
the so-called new doctrines are en who long 
since began to watch with interest the pro- 
gress of modern theological tendencies in 
Europe and America, . . . Is it more cor- 
rect to say that, in certain respects, these men, 
in common with Unitarians, are under the in- 
fluence of the new ideas of Europe and America, 








than that they have been swayed directly by the 
Unitarian theology lately introduced into this 
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country. This is a plain fact, which nobody 
acquainted with the past history of Christianity 
in Japan can fail to recognize.” Mr. Onishi then 
goes on to observe that, besides the above 
mentioned school of thinkers in the orthodox 
church, there are in Japan two bodies which 
profess new religious opinions, the Unitarians 
and the German school of progressive Christ- 
jans. The two latter already possess a visible 
organization, but the first has not yet assumed 
definite shape, and its ideas have still to be 
reduced to the form of a creed. The German 
school and the Unitarians have their own reli- 
gious organs, namely the SAinré (Trath) and 
the Unitarian. The adherents of the new 
school among Orthodox Christians ventilate 
their opinions through the columns of the 
Rikugo Zasshi, but that journal cannot by any 
means be considered their organ. It may 
be stated, however, in behalf of this school, 
Mr. Onishi continues, that while most of the 
principal articles in the Shéuré and the Uni- 
farian are written by foreigners, the opinions 
advanced by the supporters of the national 
movement emanate entirely from Japanese. 
The writer then passes on to note that two 
cardinal motives inspire the modern tendency 
among Orthodox Christians ; first, to strike out 
a new phase of Christian theology; and se- 
condly, to promote the religious developmem 
of the Japanese race along a special and in- 
dependent path.‘ Anybody,” says Mr. Onishi, 
“who proposes to take a new departure in 
religious matters naturally thinks of adopt- 
ing a line suited to the genius of his nation; 
and whena man desires to adopt such a course, 
he becomes inevitably dissatisfied with the 
Orthodox theology brought from the Occi- 
dent and wishes to strike out an independent 
path of progress.” As to the points of differ- 
ence between the new school and the ordinary 
Orthodox believers, the writer says :—‘‘It is 
evident that the new school maintains, on 
several points, opinions which are at variance 
with the creed of ordinary orthodox believers. 
In the doctrines of the Trinity, for instance, of 
Redemption, and of Inspiration, there is an un- 
disguisable difference of opinion between the 
two parties. * * * In short, men of the 
new school make it their object to do away 
with the antiquated theology, and at the same 
time to preserve the vital force of religious 
belief. How to solve this difficult problem, 
is the point engaging their serious attention. 
They do not insist upon disavowing the super- 
natural elements of Christianity—miracles for 
example; neither do they atlach paramount 
importance to the belief in such elements 
as articles of faith. They give greater weight 
to good conduct in practice than to belief 
in theological dogmas.” With reference to the 
origin of the nationalistic movement among 
Japanese Christians, Mr. Onishi thinks that it 
is erroneous to identify it with the conservative 
reaction represented by the Kokusué Hozon-to. 
He maintains that the true explanation is to be 
found in the general awakening during recent 
years of the national consciousness, as a natural 
consequence of the progress and development of 
the Japanese people during the last two decades. 
In Conclusion, he declares himself in favour of 
the new movement in question, ‘ because the 
destiny of Christianity in Japan, at least in so 
far as concerns the educated section of the na- 
tion, is bound up with the future of this recent 
tendency.” Should the Orthodox church be 
foolish enough to disown thenew school, nothing 
could be more deplorable for the sake of the 
fnture position of Christianity in this country. 
Should, on the other hand, that church be ulti- 
mately superseded by the new school, its de- 
cline will not be matter for regret.” Certainly 
it is a conjuncture of immense interest, 














THE BUDGET. 
It would appear from a statement in the Afaz- 
niché Shimbun that the Committee on Finance 
in the Honse of Representatives is unable to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion with regard 
to the Budget. Knowing persons predicted that 
despite the large measures of retrenchment 
which figured in the programmes of the various 
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political parties, very little could be accom- 
plished when the practical means of carrying 
out these projects came to be discussed. This 
prophesy appears to be on the eve of fulfilment. 
The Mafniché says that the representatives of 
the various political partiesin the Finance Com- 
mittee all advanced their own special views, 
and declined to strike out_a common scheme. 
The Vatsei-kai had a TZarsei-Rat plan; the 
Kaitshin-to folks had their own hobby, and the 
Fiyu-to were bent upon pushing another special 
device. The result is that the only point of 
agreement yet discovered is said to be the aboli- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police Bureau, which 
is now on an independent basis. Presumably 
what is contemplated is the attachment of the 
Bureau to the Home Department. This step 
would doubtless lead to a certain. reduction in 
the number of officials, but it would be a paltry 
measure at bes}. We do not envy the Com- 
mittee its task. The country constituencies 
are of course incompetent to form any clear 
opinion about the possibilities of effecting 
financial retrenchment on a large scale. 
They have, however, returned their members 
in the belief that retrenchment is to be 
among the very first feats achieved by the 
Diet, and that it will be retrenchment of sen- 
sible proportions. The members, on the other 
hand, when they come to face the problem in 
earnest, find that financiers, at least as clever as 
themselves and far more skilled, have for years 
been vainly trying to effect the very reforms 
which they have pledged themselves to their 
constituents toaccomplish. They find, too, that 
what is true of an ordinary household is equally 
true of a nation ; each must live up to ils station. 
Japan cannot disband her troops, lay up her 
ships, close a number of her Government offices 
and become semi-izéyo. She has to pursue 
precisely the opposite path, and the trouble with 
the Committee on the Budget is that while this 
patriotism prompts them to one course, their 
supposed responsibility to their constituents 
dictates another. It isa very old story. The 
Mainiché suggests that the issue will be a fight 
over the 67th Article of the Constitution, which, 
according to the Government's rendering, so 
curtails the sphere of the Diet’s financial con- 
trol, that its capacities of retrenchment are 
practically inconsiderable. 


THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Tue resolution passed by the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce has fallen very flat. Even 
these who might have been expected to throw 
their caps into the air about it, maintain a dis- 
creet silence. The truth is that the good folks 
of the American capital have placed themselves 
in a somewhat comical situation, The language 
of their resolution betrays a blissful ignorance 
of the whole subject. ‘‘Itis reported,” they say, 
“that negotiations are now pending between 
the Government of Japan and the United 
States Government for the revision of existing 
treaties between the two nations, which contem- 
plate, among other provisions, relinquishing 
extra-terrilorial rights now existing, by which 
foreigners resident in Japan are subject to the 
laws of their own country.” It is reported that 
negotiations are pending! What a startling 
item of news has reached the ears of these 
commercial Rip-van-Winkles! They are evi- 
dently quite oblivious to the fact that their 
Government actually concluded with Japan, 
nearly two years ago, a revised treaty of the 
nature to which they objected. But they have 
been suddenly roused from their slumber, and 
induced to passa resolution bearing all the traces 
of the intellectual confusion that generallyattends 
waking moments. They talk of “extra-territo- 
rial rights,” an obviously absurd formula, since 
foreigners possess no “rights” whatsoever in 
this country, but only privileges, and then they 
proceed to define the so-called “rights.” ‘* Fo- 
reigners resident in Japan are subject to the 
laws of their own country.” This is the inter- 
pretation of extra-territoritality gravely and pub- 
licly advanced by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. The inmates of the sleeping palace 
are profoundly ignorant that the most prominent 
and distinctive feature of their country’s policy 








towards Japan for the past twenty years bas 
been recognition of the obligation incumbent on 
United States citizens resident here to observe 
and obey the laws of the country. In short, if 
the New York Chamber had deliberately pro- 
posed to itself the task of demonstrating its 
entire want of acquaintance with the subject of 
Treaty Revision, it could not have succeeded 
better than it has by voting this resolution. Its 
action must be taken as simply the bow of a 
polite but nebulous colleague to Yokohama’s 
challenge. It is sublimely oblivious of the 
very rudiments of the subject. It does not 
even know that no one objects to Japanese laws. 
It has not grasped the beginning of the question, 
and its voice can have no manner of influence 
with the responsible negotiators. An interna- 
tional difficulty of such a character as that which 
Japan is seeking to deal with cannot be dis- 
posed of by the airily ignorant pronunciamientos 
of men who obviously have not taken the small- 
est trouble to descry even the outlines of the 
matter. The Japanese will naturally accept this 
as another example of the disposition to treat 
their claims with arbitrary nonchalance. They 
will justly say:—“ If the New York Chamber 
of Commerce regarded its own resolution as a 
matter of any importance, then, before passing 
judgment in an international suit of such long 
standing and involving such important issues, 
it should at least have taken the trouble to learn 
what the case is.” 





MR. RUDYARD KIPLING WITH THE CRITICS. 
Tue story of Mr. Kipling’s interview at New 
York with Messrs. Harper Brothers, the pub- 
lishers, and their contemptuous dismissal of his 
now famous sketches, is going the round of the 
newspapers. Author and wouldn't-be publisher 
(who did afterwards publish), do not seem to 
have hit it off. Perhaps the reason may be 
found in the presence at head-quarters of that 
sarcastic Ohio Bostonian, Mr. W. D. Howells. 
This clever novelist, as readers know, occupies 
the editor’s study’ in Harper's Monthly, and, 
being a man of theory and special views in 
regard to the story-telling art, he is difficult to 
please, Lighter literature in Great Britain 
seems to Mr. Howells to be in a bad way— 
esthetically considered, to be in a state of 
“effete Philistinism.” Mr. Howells aired his 
views on this subject several years ago, and dis- 
played a good deal of bitterness at the vogue of 
a school of London writers, whose art be 
despised. He applies the term “printing in 
colours” to Mr. Kipling’s jaunty, hat-cocked- 
on-one-side, wink-tipping sketches. The whole 
performance seems to him to be in bad 
taste. We fear a change to Mr. Howells 
might not be a change for the better, When 
he leaves the airy semi-nothingnesses of the 
drawing-room and polite “parlour,” to give us 
realistic touches of the saloon and the street, 
he scarcely keeps free of the coarse. Itis an 
easy task to make a comic scene out of a 
drunkard’s idiocy; but as soon as it is made 
comic the sketch becomes more or less disgust- 
ing. In almost every one of Mr. Howells’ tales 
that we recall to mind, the folly of a drunken 
man is made the material for a comic incident. 
To instance three only—the would-be suicide, 
Hicks, in the Lady of the Aroostook, a pretty tale 
otherwise; ‘ Bartley Hubbard” in A Modern 
Instance, and “ Silas” himself in The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. In lightness of descriptive 
touch, in the reproduction of the airy play of 
drawing-room conversation, in the dissection of 
motive, we think Mr. Howells is surpassed by 
Mr. W. E. Norris; and this is his recognised 
forte. His comparatively clumsy attempts at 
realism, in the department where Mr. Kipling 
has scored so marked a success, show his in- 
capacity to appreciate the latter’s genius. We 
fail to see any essential or appreciable bad taste 
in Mr. Kipling’s sketches. With the toning 
down of a few expressions, all objections would 
disappear, Howells is hypercritical. Many take 
umbrage at Mr. Kipling’s excessive use of local 
Indian terms, which makes us often wish we had 
a copy of Colonel Yule’s dictionary conveniently 
at hand. Yhampantes, hamals, thilmatgars, 
chaprassis, and all the rest of them are apt to 
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bore conscientious readers. Perhaps there is 
something in this objection; a writer in last 
month's Cornhi{l makes the most of it. This 
writer, who revels in badinage, attributes Mr. 
Kipling’s popularity to four causes. Firstly, he 
punctuates his writing so as to make his sen- 
tences read like actual conversation. Secondly, 
he uses mysterious terms, and the public like to 
be mystified. ‘Thirdly, the public do not like 
good men, nor do they like bad men, but they 
do like the man-who-has-some-good-in-him- 
aiter-all. And such Mr. Kipling, like Dickens 
and like Bret Harte, is fond of depicting. 
Fourthly, for his subject matter he has chosen 
what the world never wearies of—soldiers, 
horses, and flirts. Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in 
Lippincott, veiuses to be cynical, and goes in 
with the current. He compares Mr. Kipling 
with Bret Harte in the self-possession and 
sagacity of his style, and grants him the true, 
mellow, literary touch. He believes him to 
possess, like Mr. Thomas Hardy, the power 
of depicting femininity, bis women having 
all the distinction of sex. And his people are 
real people, he gives us nothing false or artifi- 
cial. Such is Mr. Julian Hawthorne's verdict, 
a verdict in which the American public is pretty 
sure lo acquiesce. Mr, Howell’s vinegary cen- 
sures will not carry much weight. His own 
Kiterary work is growing thinner and thinner in 
quality; his last novel was almost a failure. In 
Classing Rider Haggard and Rudyard Kipling 
together, although admitting the superiority of 
the later, he'commits a great injustice. For 
Mr. Haggard’s imaginative faculty is of a crude, 
every-day sort, to be found in any school dor- 
iitory or ship's forecasule, a “t yarning ” imagi- 
tion, indeed ; Mr. Kipling’s is of a subtle kind, 
found rarely more than once in a generation 
What faults he has are faults of youthful man- 
nerism not faults of taste, which go deeper. As 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne observes with justice, he 
uever makes a mistake of tact—whatever he 
writes becomes literature by his way of putting it. 





























RURAL LIFE IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 

We publish elsewhere the first of a series of 
sketches which, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
will be read with hearty appreciation. They 
bring back once more vivid memories of life in 
that far-off land to which our hearts cling so 
fondly after all these years of absence. Amid 
such quiet scenes as those described by the 
writer many a dear friend is preparing to spend 
the Christmas that finds us here struggling with 
the old problem, and toiling to acquire the 
means of spending our remnant of years in just 
such a village at this of East Aberdeen. Lt is 
good sometimes to travel back in imagination 
to the restful days of the mellow past, and to 
see again, even on paper, the places and people 
of our childhood ; to recall “the sober comfort, 
all the peace that springs from the large aggre- 
gate of little things.” 








THE CABINET AND THE DIET. 

Wirn regard to the interrogations addressed 
by certain members of the House of Represen- 
tatives to the Cabinet, the vernacular papers 
state that those relating to industries are not 
likely to receive any answer, the Minister of the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce (Mr. 
Mutsu) holding the opinion that none should 
be given. The ground he takes up is said to be 
that matters relating to industries call for dif- 
ferent measures according to different circum- 
stances, and as some from their nature and 
relations would require treatment based ona 
negative principle just as others would fall to 
be dealt with on positive principles, it would be 
impracticable to determine beforehand any 
definite course to be pursued in dealing with 
industrial affairs in general. Mr. Mutsu, as we 
row know, has justified this prediction by de- 
clining to answer the question, but the reason 
assigned by him is the vagueness of the inquiry. 


The Judicial Department, says the Vomiuri, 
is busily occupied with matiers relating to the 
Diet. The three Departments of Communica- 
tions, Education, and Agriculture and Commerce 
are at the moment enjoying a respite, as the 
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Houses have not yet commenced to discuss 
their estimates, but the Judicial Department is 
the object of present onsiaughts. ‘The problem 
of how to interpret the 53rd Article of the Con- 
stitution, and the question of Mr. Mori Tokino- 
suke’s detention have already come up, and the 
questions of postponing the operation of the 
Commercial Law and amending the Law for the 
organization of Law Courts are being brought 
forward. Meanwhile, another important mea- 
sure has made its appearance, namely, a Bill 
for the revision of the whole body of the 
Criminal Code. The Bill has been draft- 
ed by Messrs. Miyagi Kozo and Kameyama 
Sadayoshi, assisted by Mr. Kawadsu Suke- 
yuki, and has already been presented to the 
Cabinet, and approved of by the Ministers. So 
that before many days are over, it will be sub- 
mitted to the Diet. As the Code contains many 
articles and would require at least siz months 
to be fully and minutely investigated, the de- 
bates over this Bill in the House will be of an 
animated kind. Add to these the Barristers 
Bill, and the question of rescinding the laws as 
to the appointment of Judges by examination, 
reducing or increasing the annual expenses of 
the Judicial Department, &c,, and we. shall 
find that the session of the Diet this year will 
be almost entirely occupied with judicial ques- 
tions, so that Count Yamada’s anxiety may be 
imagined. 











* 
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The postponement of the operation of the Com- 
mercial Code will, says the Hoch? Shimbun, if) 
agreed to, gladden alike wealthy merchants, the 
so called genteel class of merchants, and. the 
members of small mercantile associations. That 
the Houses should contain many advocates of | 
postponement is something we cannot under- 
stand, and still more are we surprised to be told 
that on the side of these are Cabinet Ministers. 
If the Commercial Code is considered unneces- 
sary, the House had better conclude to rescind 
it; if it imperfect, the House had better 
amend it; but there 0 reason for resorting to 
such a temporising measure as postponement. 
If, however, it is said that the Commercial Code 
is necessary, and its articles unobjectionable, but 
that the different companies and firms now in 
existence are not yet prepared to observe it, we 
would ask them how many years do they think| 
will be necessary for preparation. For at least 
en years it has been known that the Diet 
would be opened in 1890, and yet the prepara- 
tions for itare not complete. Would it have 
been different with the Commercial Law? 
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Numerous motions have been made and dis- 
cussed in the House of Representatives, but 
in the House of Peers there have been so far 
none except those made by Messrs. Watari 
and Ozaki with reference to the Rules of the 
Diet. We are told, says the Hochi, that a pro- 
position to recover tariff autonomy is about to be 
brought forward in the House of Peers. Mr. 
Tomita Teisunosuke and some others are the 
principal supporters of the Bill, which will be 
handed to the President for submission to the} 
House. This measure, which seems to have} 
many supporters in the House of Peers, aims 
at first recovering tariff autonomy and thus ob- 
taining material benefits for the counuy. T 
customs duty at present levied in Japan is 
limited to 5 per cent., and cannot be altered, 
which fact subjects us to a heavy disadvantage. 
According to the report by Mr, Tomita and 
others to the Society of National Economy, in 
the articles as to trading accompanying the 
eaties with eight Powers concluded in the 
time of the Tokngawa Government, the 
tariff was of four classes; fe., no duty on 
gold, silver, and three other articles; five per 
cent. on articles required on ships and other 
twelve articles ; 35 per cent. on spirits ; 20 per 
cent. on all other articles not specified above, 
and the method of levying was on the invoice 
prices. Ten years later an amended agree- 
ment with reference to Customs duties was 
entered into with the delegates of America, Eng- 
land, France, and Holland, by which the for 
mer system of ad valorem dues was abolished 














in favour of two methods, specific and ad 


valorem according to the class of commodity, 
and the limit of five per cent. was adopted. 
This has been continued for twenty-five years to 
this day, working greatly to the damage of the 


national interests. For instance, if we had 
contiuned to observe the rates of the first 
agreement for twenty-two years the im- 


port duties received by this ‘country would 
have amounted to 150,000,000 yen instead of 
the 29,000,000 yea actually received by our Go- 
vernment. If we recover our customs rights 
and can apply rates similar to those in force at 
first, our annual income may be increased by 
10,000,000 yen atleast. Such being the case 
we should endeavour to avoid the loss we an- 
nually suffer from, Some of the supporters of 
the motion are firm in their intention to push this: 
matter to the last stage with the céoperation of 
the people at large. 
o*s 

The Koko Shimbun mentions, with reference 
to the speech to be made by Viscount Aoki in 
the House of Representatives on the subject of 
Treaty Revision, that Count Goto is said to 
have remarked that as the negotiations for 
‘Treaty Revision now in operation are of a more 
advanced nature than those dealt with by Count 
Okuma, even the Karshin-fo would not offer 
any opposition but would support them, and 
that while among the Constitutional Liberals 
some small section might complain, the majority 
would make no objection. Consequently as 





\there will be but litde opposition from with- 


without, the negotiations will in all probability 
meet with little obstruction, 


ee 
The Nippon writes, inanticipation of the speech 


|tobe made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs :— 


“* Matters connected with diplomacy are mostly 
kept secret, but unless they refer to a policy that 
cannot prudently be revealed, there is no reason 
why any secret should exist. Under despotic 
monarchies the people have no responsibility as 
to political affairs, and therefore the officials 
entrusted with such affairs keep them secret so as 
to avoid idle comments by irresponsible people. 
But this cannot apply to countries under the 
constitutional system, where such affairs as 
treaties of foreigncommerce, or of navigation, the 
permission of mixed residence in the interior, 
&., affect the responsibilities of the people, who 
are therefore entitled to know what concerns them. 
Those in charge of the Government of this 
country are well aware of this fact, and the Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs has decided to address the 
House of Representatives on the subject of 
Treaty Revision. This is a noteworthy event, 
and shows that the Cabinet of Japan is that of 
a truly Constitutional Government. We were 
much disappointed however, by the speeches of 
the Minister President and the Minister of 
Finance. To what extent Viscount Aoki in- 
tends to express his views we do not know, 
but we should regret if his speech simply 
consisted in a recapitulation of the history of 
diplomatic affairs, and in expressing hopes of 
avoiding results similar to past failures, &. We 
therefore should like to have the following ques- 
tions thoroughly explained by him:—the prin- 
cipal points requiring revision in the Tieaties ; 
the stage to which the negotiations have been 
carried ; his views as regards the permission of 
mixed residence and the abolition of the Con- 
sular Courts system; his views as to restoring: 
our tariff autonomy ; the conditions if any to be 
allowed to foreigners; if these matters have 
been already determined by the Cabinet, whe- 
ther they are to be submitted to a Conference 
of the Treaty Powers, and whether such pro- 
posals are to. be amended or to be pushed 
on without wavering a step in case of being ob- 
jected to by the Powers; whether it has been 
determined to go to the extremity of declaring 
the present Treaties void if that is found neces- 
sary, &c. These are the points we would ask the 
Minister to explain, although weassuredly should 
not place before him questions the answers to 
which would necessarily disclose his diplomatic 
policy. Foreign commerce, navigation, and 
mixed residence directly concern the interests 
of the people, and should not be decided ac- 
cording to the individual views of any states- 
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man, We do not ask him to place the draft 
of the Revised Treaties before the Houses 


for debate, but as to those parts of the Treaties 
that directly concern the people, we think he 
should explain them to the Houses, and by as. 
certaining the tendency of the people’s thoughts 
be enabled to form his own plan of decisive 
action,” 





THE BALDWIN BROTHERS AT UYENO. 
A seconn balloon ascent and parachute de- 
scent took place at Uyeno on Monday, The 
performers were advertised as ‘the Baldwin 
Brothers,” but this phraseology was somewhat 
misleading, inasmuch as the elder brother's 
share in the proceedings appears to be limited 
to the measures for the inflation of the bal- 
loon, and to general superintendence. Like 
Mr. Spencer, the Baldwins were fortunate 
enough to secure the use of the excellently 
suitable space immediately in front of the 
Permanent Museum in Uyeno Park. En- 
closed by the buildings which flank and face 
that edifice, this position enables the prepara- 
tions for the ascent and the start to be entirely 
hidden from persons who do not pay for ad- 
mission, but of course so soon as the balloon 
ascends above the roofs it becomes visible to 
everybody. Care had been taken to advertise 
the affair thoroughly, and the impression had 
been skilfully created that Spencer was only a 
pupil of the Baldwins, and that the performance 
of the latter would throw the former entirely into 
the shade. The consequence was that large 
crowds assembled in the park, and that some 
five thousand bought tickets at rates varying 
from one vex to ten sen. It was announced 
that the ascent should take place at 2 o'clock, but 
the Baldwins gave themselves no concern about 
punctuality. So long as there seemed to be 
any prospect of selling tickets, they kept the 
wicket open, and people had no resource but to 
wait until it suited the convenience of the 
management to make a beginning. he bal- 
loon differed materially from that employed by 
Spencer. The latter was of silk, its dimensions 
comparatively small, and the means employed 
to inflate it were tedious and elaborate. The 
Baldwins’ balloon was a big, smutty affair, made 
of red and white strips of coarse, strong cotton, 
sewn logether alternately. Observing it, as it 
lay.upon the ground, the centre slightly raised 
by means of a rope rove through pulleys, the 
spectators imagined that they were looking at 
the cover of the balloon only. But they were 
by and by undeceived. Conjecture was rife 
as to the means of inflating the balloon, At 
the Spencer performance an elaborate arrange- 
ment of barrels and pipes indicated the brewing 
of gas, but the Baldwins had provided them- 
selves, apparently, with nothing more. than 
a pile of fire-wood and a can of kerosene. 
In short, it is impossible to conceive anything 
rougher than their whole system. They had not 
so much as an instrument to open the oil 
can. The operation had to be performed even- 
tuaily with a hatchet, and when it came to 
ladling out the kerosene, a considerable delay 
occurred while somebody ran to borrow a tum- 
bler from the nearest restaurant. These details, 
however, did not disturb the spectators. On 
the contrary, they gave a certain air of im- 
promptu to the performance. Just beside the 
place from which the balloon was to ascend, a 
frame-work, 75 feet high, had been 
erected At its base a net was stretched tightly 
some six feet above the ground. The first idea 
suggested by the tower was that it had been 
sed to serve as a hoarding for advertising the 
Fiji Shimpo, its waist being encircled hy a 
broad belt of red cotton on which the ideographs 
* Jiji_ Shimpo” were conspicuously blazoned. 
But the real purpose of the edifice became 
apparent when the younger Baldwin, dressed in 
highly coloured tights, ascended to the top, and 
having scattered some bundles of advertise 
ments among the crowd, proceeded, at a loudly 
shouted word from bis brother, to launch him- 
self into space, and crash down on the net, from 
which his body rebounded to a height of five or 
ix feet. It was nota very graceful or edifving 
feat, but the apparent recklessness and peril of 
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such a leap pleased the multitude. Then 
followed the business of inflating the balloon, 
This was accomplished by means of heated air. 
Briefly speaking, a strong fire was lit at the 
mouth of a flue passing under the ground, and 
the balloon, or rather the big cotton bag, being 
held over the exit of the flue, gradual inflation 
resulted. It was a rapid process, occupying 
not more than fifteen minutes, and the interest 
was heightened by curiosity as to the fate of an 
aristocrat named Smith, who remained inside 
the balloon while itwas being filled, and seemed 
to be in imminent peril of asphyxiation. Pre- 
sently an order was given to shut off the supply 
of hot air, and immediately afterwards the 
balloon sailed upwards. People rubbed their 
eyes, wondering whether this big affair could only 
be intended for a pilot aiter all, but presently a 
kind of wailing whoop called attention to the 
fact that the balloon was dragging up with it 
the younger Baldwin, In allthe glory of acto- 
batic tights he clung to a loop at the end of a 
rope hanging to a distance of perhaps. filty 
feet from the bottom of the cotton bag, and 
went swinging upwards in this decidedly peri- 
lous connection. The balloon shot up quickly 
enough at first, butat a height of about a mile 
its capacity of ascension appeared to be ex- 
hausted, and it drifted horizontally to the north 
east. Meanwhile the aéronaut had climbed up 
his rope, hand over hand, to a bar on which he 
performed sundry gymnastics, the last act being 
suspension by the feet, head downwards, amid 
a chorus of horrified ejaculations from the 
thousands assembled below. Then came the 
parachute descent. The interval of sheer fall 
before the parachute expanded was 44 seconds, 
but the subsequent progress earthward was 
slow and easy. The balloon itself tumed over 
immediately on being fyeed from the aéronaut’s 
weight, and collapsed incontinently, discharging 
atrail of grey smoke as it tumbled from the 
clouds, The cream of Tokyo's curiosity about 
balloons has now been skimmed, and if Spencer 
and the Baldwins have successors, the financial 
results will probably be very different. 


THE VIRST CHALLENGE ADDRESS 
CABINET. 
“Warn Count Yamagata made his speech in 
the House of Representatives” says the Hoch# 
Shimbun, “we expressed in these columns our 
regret that his statement simply embodied the 
general outlines of the Administration's views, 
and did not enable the public to obtain any 
real insight into the policy of the present 
Cabinet. As was to be expected, Mr. Arai 
Shogo, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, with thirty-one other members sharing his 
views, has formally presented a written series of 
interrogations in respect of the policy of the 
Government. A mere document, to be sure, is 
Mr. Arai’s catechism, but if we regard it in the 
light of the first challenge addressed by the 
House of Representatives to the Cabinet, it be- 
comes an affair of no small importance. We 
are told that extraordinary meetings have been 
held by the Cabinet for determining the mea- 
sures to be taken in dealing with the Diet, and 
that certain among the younger statesmen in 
the Government's ranks have been called in to 
given their advice, What do our readers think 
of this? We have received more informa- 
tion on the same subjeci, but we are not at 
liberty to publish it, We think that the inter- 
rogations formulated by Mr. Arai are not un- 
reasonable, because a politician who wantts o 
discuss the administration of his country must 
know on what policy the Cabinet is conduct- 
ing that administration, Reviewing the history 
of the Cabinet, we see thatthe policy adopted in 
respect of education, although comparatively 
fixed, still presents a wavering appearance; 
that the policy pursued towards industrial affairs 
has been subject to changes corresponding with 
changes in the chief official controlling it, and 
that the policy followed in regard to the Navy 
and Army isso obscure that no one can discern 
which of the two is meant to be the principal 
and which the auxiliary branch of national de- 
fence. As to Treaty Revision, we have repeat- 
edly opened negotiations and repeatedly been 
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obliged to withdraw from them. How does the 
Cabinet intend to deal with this difficult pro- 
blem? These points, the people are natura 

anxious to receive information about, and M 
‘Arai has now opened the path of public instruc- 
tion, Whatanswers will the Yamagata Calinet 
make to these queries? Its replies will be the 
first pledge given by it to the people ; in other 
words, the first admission of its responsibility 
to the nation at large. What will be the answers? 
They may serve to indicate whether it is to be 
peace or war between the Yamagata Cabinet 


and the people.” 








"es 

The Toyo Shimpo writing on the same sub- 
ject, says :—We know very well that the Minister 
President's speech was not exhaustive, and we 
consider it quite reasonable that questions 
should be formulated for the purpose of 
elucidating the points left obscure by Count 
Yamagata. But when the members propound- 
ing the questions assert that it is of the utmost 
importance to them to know the policy of the 
Cabinet in order to discuss the bills subs d 
by the Government to the Diet, we fail to ap- 
preciate their meaning. The function of the 
Diet is oversee the Administration. It is not 
required to work under the direction of the 
administrative officials, The administration 
may have its opinions and so may the Le- 
gislature. They may both obey their own 
convictions in dealing with national affairs, and 
it is open to them to discuss their respective 
opinions. ‘There is no reason whatsoever tor 
saying that unless it isin accord with the lead- 
ing principles of the Administration's policy 
the Diet cannot discharge its function of advice 
and consent. To admit such a hypothesis 
amounts to a recognition that the Diet is not 
free to entertain independent ideas ; that it is 
not called upon to oversee the administration, 
but is expected to behave as though subordinate 
to the latter. Subordinate administrative officials 
may very well say that they cannot discharge 
their duties intelligently without knowing the 
ideas of their chiefs, but such a suggestion 
should ne verbe found on the lips of menibers of 
the Diet. We believe in the integrity of the Diet, 
and do not doubt that its views are independent 
and unfettered. Yet it would now appear that 
the Diet takes a very humble view of its own 
position. It is impossible not to heave a deep 
sigh over such a spectacle. The opinions of 
Count Yamagata may be of any kind. The 
Diet has nothing to do with them, It should 
form its own idea as to the course to be followed 
and the methods to be adopted in dealing with 
matters relating to education, industry, the 
army and navy, or Treaty Revision, taking the 
national circumstances and the people's con- 
dition as its guides, and according to the 
estimate thus formed, it should proceed steadily 
to discharge its duty. Nothing can be gained 
by first ascertaining the views of the Prime 
Minister and then slowly pondering over them. 
The principle at the root of Constituticnal Go- 
vernment is that the wisdom of the many is col- 
lected and employed in the direction of national 
affairs, and it is therefore essential that every 
educated man should form his own opinions, 
since in this way only can the aggregate of 
opinions represent a maximum of wisdom. We 
think that the speech of Count Yamagata was 
profound and pregnant; so also are the ques- 
tions now proposed. Itis in the nature of haman 
affairs not to admit of uniformity, They cannot 
be shaped according to one universal pattern by 
any theoretical process. In education neither 
the higher system nor the average system can 
be taken as generally applicable, and similarly 
industrial affairs may not be regulated by any 
hard and fast rule. Things differ in their ten- 
dencies, no less than in their aspects, and the 
methods of managing them must vary equally. 
If the Diet seeks to establish fixed principies for 
itself and the Government alike, it will be pass- 
ing from the domain of administration and le- 
gislation to thatof philosophy, We do notexpect 
that constitutional Japan will produce students of 
philosophy instead of practical politicians and 
legislators, or that the first Japanese Parliament 
will devote itself to philosophical discussions 
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rather than to legislative and administrative de- 
bates. 
ae 
There is a curious difference between the writ- 
ings of thesetwo journals. The onlyfeature which 
they have in common is that neither is pro-Go- 
vernment. The Hochi Shimbun represents the 
Cabinet as not a little perturbed and perplexed 
by the queries of Mr. Arai and his supporters. 
The Zokyo Shimpo thinks that there need be no 
agreement between the Cabinet and the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but that each side may 
hold its own administrative views in absolute in- 
dependence. A strange notion this latter, sure- 
ly, and difficult to reconcile with any West- 
ern conception of Constitutional Government. 
Ifit be a matter of indifference that the Diet 
and the Administration hold different views as 
to the proper manner of conducting the national 
affairs, then we must abandon the theory that 
without agreement between the Cabinet and the 
majority in Parliament, the people's share in the 
Government is a myth, and the purpose of re- 
presentative institutions fails, 
"4 
Nothing could be more natural than that the 
“Diet should seek to be informed of the Govern- 
ment's policy, and nothing more consistent with 
reason than to say that, failing such information, 
an intelligent conception cannot be formed of 
the Bills submitted by the Cabinet. The Diet 
is not in a position to judge the Cabinet's 
measures justly until it knows what is the gene- 
ra! motive underlying those measures. — It was 
to be expected that the step now taken by Mr. 
Arai would be among the earliest incidents of 
the Diet's career, ‘The Law of the Houses pro- 
vides that when a member in either House de- 
sires to put a question to the Government, he 
shall be required to obtain the support of not 
less than thirty members, and having obtained 
that support, he has to commit his question to 
writing and submit the memorandum to the 
President. The Law of the Houses also pro- 
vides that a Minister of State shall then cither 
immediately answer the question, or fix a date 
for making such answer, or shall explicitly state 
his reasons for declining to answer. Finally, 
on receipt of the answer, any member is entitled 
to move a representation concerning the affairs 
touched upon in the question. It is tolerably 
certain that the Diet will avail itself largely of 
this means of obtaining information of, and 
criticising, the Cabinet's policy. 


THE “JOGAKU ZASSHI.” 
Tue Fogaku Zasshi, as stated in one of our 
recent weekly summaries of the vernacular 
press, entered upon a new career of enterprise 
on the day of the oflicial opening of the Diet, 
the 2oth ultimo. Mr. Iwamoto Zenji had pre. 
viously held almost sole charge of the editorial 
department, but henceforth much of the edi- 
torial work will be undertaken by lady writers 
eight of whom have been newly engaged. Th 
discussion of current topics will be in the charge 
of Mrs. Nakajima, wife of the President of the 
House of Representatives. It will be seen that 
she has every facility to be well acquainted with 
the passing questions of the political, no less 
than of the social and literary world. More- 
over, she will publish from time to time short 
poems especially addressing herself to her 
own sex. Miss S. Wakamatsu, and Miss Tanabe 
will devote themselves to the writing of novels. 
Miss Ogino, who is well known asa distinguish- 
ed graduate of the Female Normal School, and 
as the first lady physician in Japan, will write on 
the subjects of hygiene and the nursery, Scien- 
tific subjects will be treated of by Miss Yoshida, 
also a well-known graduate of the Female Nor- 
mal School. Miss Ando, one of the first gra- 
duates of the shorthand writing department in 
the Meiji Fo Gakko, will have the charge of 
the reporters’ department, while Miss Kojima, 
who is said to be an enthusiastic student of do- 
mestic economy, will discuss subjects relat- 
ing to her speciality, and will write religions 
stories for children, Lastly the editing of the 
paper will be under the general superintendence 
and responsibility of Miss T. Shimizu, Mr. 
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Iwamoto, we are told, will continue to have con- 
nection with the journal. In announcing these 
changes, our contemporary reviews ils posi- 
tion in the past and declares its policy in 
the future. The object of the Yogaku Zas 
shi has been, ever since the commencement 
of its existence, to be a reformer and leader 
among all the periodicals devoted to the in- 
lerests of the fair sex. It has never sought 
a large sale by catering to the prejudices 
of society. This object, we are assured, will 
never change, but a critical moment has ar- 
rived in the history of the movement for the 
elevation of women's position in Japan, and a 
new responsibility has developed upon the 
Jogaku Zasshi. At one time female journals 
numbered more than ten in the city of Tokyo 
alone, but they have disappeared one after an- 
other until now there remain ouly three. One 
of these is Buddhistic in principle, while an- 
other is entirely literary, and has no fixed prin- 
ciple. Itis scarcely necessary to add that the 
third is Christian. Simultaneously with this 
decline of the female cause in the journalistic 
world, things have been taking a similar 
course in the sphere of femaleeducation. Under 
these circumstances, the Yogaku Zasshi thinks 
it necessary to return to the first days of its ex- 
istence, and repeat what it then wrote as to the 
vital importance of promoting female education 
and elevating the position of women. Our con- 
temporary also promises to publish a large 
monthly supplement containing elaborate essays 
on various subjects interesting to women, Judg- 
ing from the numbers before us, the columns of 
our contemporary have become far more in- 
teresting in many respects, and we hope that its 
disinterested enthusiism may meet with the 
warm support of every one in sympathy with 
the cause it champions so stoutly. 

















QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. Arar SuoGo, a member of the House of 
Representatives, availing himself of one of the 
privileges granted by the Law of the Houses, 
has drawn up a series of questions and handed 
the memorandum to the President for submis- 
sion to the Government. The questions are 
four :—First, whether, in educational matters, 
the national system is to aim at higher educa- 
tion or at ordinary education. Secondly, whe- 
ther a positive or a negative policy is to be 
pursued in respect of industrial affairs. Thirdly, 
whether the increase of the county's military 
armament is to be limited to defensive requir 
ments, whether the Army or the Navy is to re- 
garded as the chief branch, or whether both 
branches are to be increased. Fourthly, what 
stage has been reached in respect of Treaty Re- 
vision, and what policy the Cabiuet intends to 
pursue towards it in the future. To these very 
important queries answers will doubtless be 
given in a few days, and we may then anticipate 
debates of high interest in the Diet, 

















MESSRS. HARPER AND RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Tue following article in the New Vork Times 
throws a new light on the recently much dis- 
cussed relations between Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
and Messrs, Harper and Brothers :-— 


A recent number of the London Atheneum contained 
a very perverted account of the relations of Messrs 
Harper & Brothers with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, an 
account so perverted that it could scarcely have pro- 
ceeded from Mr. Iipling himself, Me. Kipling, how. 
ever, returned the honorarium of £10 Ww the 
Harpers sent him upon the publication of their col. 
lection of his stories, and this seenied to give his 
Support to the accusation against them of unfair 
dealing. It appears that the volume of Me. Kipling's 
stories issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers was 
made up, with a single exception, of stories that had 
already been bought by then in the form of advance 
sheets, from Mr. Kipling’s agent in this country, on 
his own terms, and published in the Harper periodicals, 
The exception had already been published in several 
Awerican newspapers This story will be omitted, 
we are informed in subsequent editions of the Harpet 
collection, and its place supplied by another story, the 
advance sheets of which have been bought at the price 
asked by Mr. Kicling’s agent, and the publication of 
which will be begun in the next nuinber of Harper's 
We Aly. Now, obviously, if Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
had not a moral title to this literary property, in the 
absenve of the international copyright that alone could 
give them a legal title to it, they at least had a better 



























title than anybody else could show to literature which 
they had bought and paid for. Of course, they could not 
nor can avy American publisher, pay a fair equivalent 
for the value of a book which can safely and will surely 
be reprinted by other publishers as soon as it is shown 
to be successful, But the amount received by Mr. 
Kipling from Mess:s. Harper and Brothers on account 
of the stories published by them, instead of being £10, 
as would appear from the account in the Athenaum. 
was, fn fact, £88, including the £10 paid by way of 
honorarium for the story not already paid for by them. 
It is quite impossibie to see in this case, when it is 
fairly stated, any excuse whatever for the spiteful 
suggestion made by a correspondent in the Athenuem, 
vf Oct. 25, that the British public should revenge itself 
for the wrongs British authors are assuined to 
have received at the hands of Messrs, Harper & 
Brothers by boycotting the English edition of Harper's 
Magazine,” ‘Let us agree together,” says this 
correspondent, “to have no more dealings with such 
firms until the offence be fully purged. Let us, in 
particular, decline to write for their magazines, to 
auivertise in them, to notice them in ourreview columns, 
to accept them in our advertisements, or to allow ther 
in our houses.” Certainly this proposition does not 
lack vindictiveness, but if it be tranquilly examined in 
the light of the facts its silliness will appear even 
more conspicuous than its spitefulness. 





























A MISSIONARY ON THE SITUATION. 

Tue following extract which appeared some 
time ago in a home journal, appears worth re- 
production ; it is from the pen of the Rey. J. H. 
de Forrest, D.D., of Sendai:— 


Last spring Mr. Large, a Canadian Methodist mis- 
sionary, was murdered in Tokyo. Shortly alter that 
Mr. Summers, an Englishman, was knucked over by 
«lancer while awaiting, with his hat ou, the passage 
of the Empress Dowager. A little later Rev. Dr 
Iinbiie, of the Presbyterian Mission, was assaulted, 
beaten, and cut, by some students of the Government 
College in the capital. 

These three occurrences have led people into wild 
surmises. * Ave the missionaries all going to be killed 
out there?” “Will you all be driven from Japan ?" 
* Hadn't we better be getting some gunboats around 
there #” These and other equally panicky questions are 
often asked me since my return to the States, ‘lhe 
following brief pois.ts may be helpful to an understand. 
ing of the situation — 

1, According to the present treaties, foreigners are 
allowed to reside in only half a dozen ports now open 
to foreign commerce. No residence in the interior is 
allowed, save as the foreigneris employed by Japanese, 
All missionaries, therefore, in Kydto, Okayama, Sendai, 
Nagoya, etc., are there in virtue of some contract to 
teach. ‘They hold a resident passpoit which gives them 
the liberty of the city and neighbouring country, As a 
rule persons thus employed, whether male or female, 
cannot travel to an open port without a special pass- 
port. ‘The treaties do not allow foreigners to hold 
property outside of the open ports. It follows, there- 
fore, that all missionary houses with their lands, and 
ali schools built with foreign money, are held legaliy 
not by the foreigner, as many people suppose, but by 
some trusted Japanese. Outside of the concessions, 
there are dwellings, schoolhouses, and churches that 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, all contributed 
by various wisson bosrds, but wot one inch of land, nor 
a tile on the houses, is held in a foreigner’s name. In 
most cases the Japanese in whose name the document 
is made out passes it over to the missionaries and it is 
kept in the mission safe. 

2. No foreigner is subject to Japantse law, whether 
he be in the open port or employed in the interior. 
‘Though Japon has a well-organized army and navy, 
a thorough system of police, court-houses, and juils, 
the Japanese Government cannot try any foreigner for 
any crime whatsoever, Western nal 
plinted their courts of justice to Japanese soil, and 
have built their own prisons there. One of our m 
sionaries was once ou a jury to try a citizen of the 
United States for murder, ‘The accused was found 
guilty and was condemned by our consul and his jury 
to be hanged. 

Now if any European power should attempt to arrest 
and try one of its citizens in the United States for the 
murder of an American, the whule nation would rive 
as one man to resist the invasion of our indepen. 
dence, And is it fair for Christian nations to do 
in Japan what they would not suffer Japan for 
a moment to do in our land? Would it not be fur 
more just to abolish the old tieaties that for one full 
generation have kept the hated extraterriorial clause 

operation, and to treat this great and progressive 
hat-on as an equal? However warmly one may sym. 
pathize with Japan, in order to give an intelligent reply. 
to these apparently simple questions, it is very neces. 
sary to understand 

3. The judicial system of that land, While we 
heartily rejeice in the progress of this great nation in 
all governmental and educational lines, few peeple in 
the States are aware that trial by torture was abolished 
only a few years ago, and that not until this year did 
Japan havea published code of criminal and civil laws, 
How, thea, is it possible for the most friendly Western 
nation to make a treaty with Japan that shall give her 







































































judical autonomy ? What nation is there that is will- 
Ing to pass her citizens over completely to Japanese 
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jurisdiction before there hos been fair trial of five or 
ten years of these newly published codes? ‘The only 
nation that has done this is Mexico, The three great 
nations that were willing to accept to accept the pro- 
posed revision—Germiny, Russia, and the United 
States—were not asked by Japanese statemen to put 
their citizens at once under Japanese law, but it was 
planned to continue some form of extraterritorial pri- 
vileges for afew years, In other words, the statesmen 
of Japan, in consultation with the statesmen of Western 
nations, felt that it was wise, in revising the treaties, 
to give foreigners the benefit of the presence of foreign 
judges in all cases in which aliens were brought into 
court, 

‘The politicians of Japan, however, are bitterly 
hostile to any revision that does not recognize her full 
judicial and tariff autonomy af once. They demand 
perfect equality with all treaty Powers And the large 
Conservative party, playing on the intensely patriotic 
spirit of the people by means of influential journals 
and lectures, joins with the politicians in the ery of 
“Japan for the Japanese.” his combination was 
powerful enough’ last year to defeat the proposed 
revision, They are asking what the most friendly 
foreign power, save such as Mexico, would be unwill- 
ing to grant, ‘ 

4. Under these circumstances it is impossible but 
that an antiforeign feeling should arise, and it is 
natural that among 4 people aroused and excited there 
should be individuals who will magnify personal 
grievances into national ones and be led to acts of 
violence and even of murder, If anything should now 
occut (0 inflame the people and to deepen this feeling 
of hatred, in all probability some foreigners would be 
assaulted and killed. And as missionaries are more 
ered and exposed thin any other class of 
foreigners, some of them would be among the victims, 
But it should be understood that the Gaveryment of 
Japan would do all in its power to protect all foreigners, 
and there is no likelihood of any wide attack or 
conspiracy against us, 

5. this feeling has deeply affected missionary work, 
Missionaries are foreigners. They are not citizens of 
Japan nor are they subject to her laws. And though 
in many cities they are received with politeness and 
even cordiality, in other places, where the anti-feeling 
is strong,—for example, Tokyd,—they meet with 
indifference, and even with signs of dislike from the 
people. Butin the churches and Christian schools, 
while some missionaries who lack in tact are disliked, 
others have the high regard and confidence of the 
Christians, and no political movement will ever break 
the sacred friendships that exist between scores of 
missionaries and those whom they have led to their 
great moral and spiritual decisions. And yet, in the 
practical work of missions, our best friends in’ Japan 
are telling us frankly that they understand Japanese 
character better than we do, and that they desire to 
have every important place filled with Japanese as 
soon as practicable. They say they now have the 
Bible and the beginnings of the various forms of 
Christian work in the shape of independent churches, 
schools for boys and girls, missionary societies, young 
men's Christian association methods, publication 
houses, and a Christian press, For all that we have 
done in starting these they give us generous credit. 
But they now have among them Christian statesmen, 
philosophers, authors, preachers—men who are ac- 
custowed to do their own thinking, and who, with the 
best of motives, wish to make a Christianity that 
shall belong as essentially to Japan “as New England 
theology does to New England or German theology 
to Germany,” 

‘This ix no new movement on the 
of Christian thought in Japan, It has been in thei 
minds and in ours for years, What encouragement 
we have given to it may be partially estimated from 
the fact that out of the twenty-six boys’ and girls 
schools in connection with our work, twenty four are 
headed by Japanese, But the anti-foreign feeling has 
given occasion for a free and frank expression on the 
part of the Javanese leaders that the time has come 
when foreigners should cease to write home «bout 
“our churches,” “our schools,” and “ our helpers.” 
‘They do not wish any foreign name fastened to the'r 
church. They are not Congregational, but Atmi.ai 
churches. They donot want foreigners to be heads 
of Christian work, nor to regard themselves as such, 
but to be ayowedly co-labourers or helpers. Those 
who express these views are, as a rule, wimong our 
most trusted friends, and there is no shadow of 
Ditrerness in what they say. ‘They ask for more 
missionaries to help them occupy six new stations, 
aud for some of the experienced ones to tour with them 
and aid jn the formation of new churches, 

6 There are some discouraging elements in the 
present situation, but more, I believe, that should 
iuspire us with hope, This almost passionate desire, 
on the part of the Christians to develop a Christi 
anity that shall form sn integral part of Jap mese 
civilization, may perhaps promise more for the 
future of Christianity than any plin of civilization 
led by foreigners. We carry to mission fields the 
burden of sectarian rivalries, and the deeper div 
sions of Protestant, Catholic, and Greek. Suppo: 
now that in then future political complications 
should render it impossible for us to labour in Japan, 
the same 
Christians into harmony, under the magic of that ery, 


Fupan for the Fapanese, and a Fapanese Christianity for 
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success than is seen 
already at the head of every department of Christian 


cold. 
and he will excuse slights on the ground that there is 
no more of unchristian spirit in the Japanese brother 
than he has see: 
ary must decrease in every successful and abiding 


Medical Record, wiitten with no reference to mis 


to the reader 


constitution, climate, etc. 
fundamentals of medical science must be taught by 
foreigners, but when 
proficient in these, the farther development of the 
science in their own country must be left to them, 


general princ 


traterritoriality. 
of Western Powers 
desire has 


also should be abolished 
sects with their inherited quarrels, presided over by 





political situation would tend to bring all | 





all others combined in intellectual power and popular 
influence, the trend of Christianity would naturally be 
towards liberty of thought, based on the open Bible, 
Vhere would b persecution, fur the Constitution 
guarantees religious freedom, Very likely there would 

arise sects, but they would not be imported ones 
7. ‘That our Japanese friends mean to be worthy of 
the highest places in the evangelization of their forty 
millions is seen also in this fact—that they are coming 
more and more tothe United States to take post- 
graduate courses of study, Many of their best preachers 
and teachers are now in our universities, winning 
honours and praise. ‘Their young ladies, too, are 
planning to be principals of Christian girls’ schools, 
and are coming to Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Mills, and 
other colleges. ‘There cannot be found on any mission 
field more remarkable and conspicuous proof of 
in the fact that Japanese are 














work in their country, In this movement the mis- 


sionary will often feel deeply hurt at words that may 


be uttered and by actions that leave him out in the 
But he will rejoice that Christ is being preached, 


The mission- 





ong mission circles, 


work, while the native must iocrea: Missionaries 
in the pulpit, missionaries as principals of schools, 
missionaries as evangelists, missionaries as editors 
and creators of Christian literature—these are not 














signs of success; rather they are sure signs that 
success has not yet been reached. 





I chanced to see a quotation recently from The 
n 
work. It is so strikingly applicable to the science of 


missions that I give it entire, leaving the application 








“The basis of scientific medicine is the same for 


all lands aud all peoples, but the superstructure must 


vary with the varying conditions of conditions of 
In all new countries the 


the ni are themselves 





ves 


Yhey know their own people and they know the 

ples of the healing art, and itis for them 
to apply their knowledge in such a way as to obtain 
the best results, The foreign physician has then 
fulfilled his mission and can safely turn over farther 








development of his art to the natives.” 


to of ex. 
The necessary delay on the part 
in agreeing to. this natural 
caused a growing dislike of ail fo- 


This strong national feeling penetrates 


sum up, Japan desires the abolition 


reiguers, 


even into Christian work and gives occasion for the 





frank desire that extratertitoriality in mission work 


Thetrausplanting of foreign 


aliens, does not meet with favour among the men whose 
bility and zeal are making Christianity » moral power 
in Japan. Missionaries will he welcomed ss helpers on 
of a great worl, the main direction of which hence- 
forth belongs not to foreigners but to natives. This 
necessary step towards a completed missionary work 
will furnish new grounds for friction, and will there- 


fore, for the next and last generation of missionaries, 


require from both sides an especial exaltation of the 
Master's ever new command, “ Love one another.” 

Mr. de Forrest is no doubt correct in his ac- 
count of the estranging effect produced by per- 
petuating the present system in Japan. He is 
also right, we believe, when be hints that the 
desire of the Japanese to see their country re- 
lieved from her present international disabilities 
has become so morbidly intense as to intrude 
itself into spheres where it is at once incongruous 
and mischievous. We believe that no small 
part of the tendency to strike out a form of 
Christianity which shall be free from all alien 
stamp except in its prime essentials, is to be 
traced to th exaggerated sentiment of na- 
tionalism, But Mr, de Forrest falls into three 
conspicuous errors of fact. The first is his 
statement that “no foreigner in Japan is subject 
to Japanese law.” This singular definition of 
extraterritoriality was given recently by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce also. Ttshows how 
very little is really understood about the judicial 
phase of the subject, even by persons who, 
Ike Mr. de Forrest, are sincerely anxious to be 
just and accurate. Still more remarkable, how- 
ever, is the reverend gentleman's assertion that 
not until this year did Japan have a published 
code of criminal and civil laws.” Can Mr. de 
Forrest really be ignorant that the criminal code 
now in force was published in 1881, and came 
into operation on January rst, 1882? Presum- 
ably he is ignorant, incredible as it seems, and 
presumably he has also taken his idea of the 
Japanese proposals for Treaty Revision from 











Fapan. And since Vrotestants are much stronger than’ the exceedingly incorrect statement made to the 
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Yokohama meeting of September 11th. The 
meeting was told thatthe Japanese Government 
had asked for the immediate submission of all 
foreigners outside the Settiements to Japanese 
jurisdiction, though the Japanese Government 
had never asked for anything of the kind, and 
Mr. de Forrest heightens the blunder by saying 
that © the politicians of Japan are bitterly hostile 
to any revision that does not recognise her full 
jadicial and tariff autonomy at once.” In what 
this grossly mistaken notion had its origin we 
cannot conceive. It has been repeated on 
several occasions, yet its flagrant incorreciness 
ought to be well-known, There is not and 
never has been any question of the immediate 
recovery of Japan’s tariff and judicial autonomy. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S APPEAL TO HIS OPPONENTS 
ON HOME RULE. 
Subjects for the Day is the title of a quarterly 
magazine lately projected in London. It is 
published by Messrs. Routledge, edited by Mr. 
James Samuelson, and its distinguishing charac- 
ieristic is that it discusses only one subject in 
each issue, but that is discussed by different 
writers, and as far as is possible from all points 
of view. The November issue of this periodical 
treats of Home Rule, and opens with a paper 
by Mr, Gladstone entitled “Home Rule for 
Ireland.” Mr. Gladstone's paper is calm and 
unimpassioned in tone; it is closely reasoned 
in substance, and as it gives in the most autho- 
ritative way all that its greatest advocate can say 
in favour of Home Rule to his political enemies, 
a general summary of its contents will interest 
our readers, “Often,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“meditating on the Irish question, I as often 
ask myself why the Tory householder should be 
an opponent of the Irish claim. The Tory 
householder fears Radicalism. Why should he 
persist in securing for it within the walls of 
Parliament 85 Irish allies, who must be radical 
as long as they are nationally discontented ? 
The Tory householder likes a quiet life, but as 
long as Home Rule is denied he can have 
nothing but an unquiet life. The Tory bouse- 
holder likes ancient institutions, but it is back 
towards her ancient institutions that Ireland 
wishes him to travel, and he is fighting 
for a novelty, Our demand upon the Tory 
householder “is a very simple one. We only 
ask him to think. With this simple demand 
the bulk of the Tory and anti-Irish voters have 
not yet largely complied. The greater part of 
the Liberal successes has been due to the rally- 
ing of our forces, not to acquisitions from theirs. 
But a sprinkling of them we have gained, and 
the sense of refreshment from it makes us wish 
to help towards a right conclusion those who 
feel themselves to be sorely shaken in one con- 
clusion but have not yet taken to another, and 
those forming no small fraction of the crowd 
who have thus far declined the trouble of think- 
ing at all, My question, then, on which I ask 
them to think, is why should they continue to 
deny Ireland the one and only thing she seeks 
from them, that is to say, the gift of a measure of 
self-government, central in that it should be 
carried on in Dublin, but local in that its power 
should be confined to purely Irish affairs, 
and subject, like all the other local legislatures 
of the Empire, to the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster. Shall the answer 
be this: We vote against the Irish becanse the 
educated or upper classes are in overwhelming 
majority against them. I admit and lament 
the fact; I deny the reason. You may 
safely follow the educated or upper classes 
now if on looking ta the past you find that 
you might safely have followed them upon 
the other great controverted questions of which 
the last half-century has been full. Bat you 
will find that if you had so followed them it 
would have been to the detriment or even to the 
ruin of the country.” ‘ You have a great trast 
in your Parliament, a painful apprehension that 
in some way it has broken down, and a livel 
desire that it should be again made competent 
for its work and should do it thoroughly 1 
tread here upon ground which you will admit 
to be solid, for the things which have last been 
saying are in truth the commonplaces of all men 
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and all parties. Every observer, the commonest 
and the closest alike, is aware that the affairs 
of Ireland engross an inconvenient amount of 
Parliamentary time. The population of Great 
Britain is to the population of Ireland as eight 
to one, The time spent on the affairs of Great 
Britain is to the time spent on the affairs of Ire- 
land as three to one. We should al once re- 
duce by one-fourth the load that is pressing our 
Parliament to the ground could we get rid of 
Irish affairs. Now this, as far as it goes, our 
Tory friends must admit to be a strong practi- 
cal reason for Home Rule. I will not push it 
too far. If we could point to a prosperous and 
happy Ireland, I for one should admit that it 
might be worth our while to spend much of our 
time in thus redeeming the faults, the follies, 
and the cruelties of former years and centuries ; 
but it is not so. At present we spend, re- 
latively to population, much more than twice 
as Jong in keeping Ireland unhappy as we 
spend in keeping Great Britain contented.” 
“We are assured by bodies of gentlemen 
residing in the North that the proposal to 


let Ireland manage Irish affairs puts them 
in fear for their life, their property, their 
religion, For their religion? This is, indeed, 


a singular charge. This Roman Catholic people 
who so bitterly hate Protestants are led by a 
Protestant, Mr. Parnell, a Protestant of Pro- 
testants, I suppose, for he was chosen after the 
disestablishment to represent his fellow Protes- 
tants (of the diocese) in the Synod of his 
Church. Before Mr. Parnell they were led by 
Mr. Shaw, another Protestant. Before Mr. 
Shaw they were led by Mr. Butt, still another 
Protestant! In fact, nearly all their leaders 
have been Protestants, and many of their martyrs, 
such as Lord Edward Fitz-Gerald and Wolf 
Tone. There was a time when persecution, 
which has as many forms as Proteus, took the 
form of burming. Were the Ivish particularly 
fond of burning for religion’s sake? Were 
they as fond of it as the English? We have 
heard that in the time of Queen Mary the Eng- 
lish burned Protestants pretty freely, I think 
about two a week while the fury lasted. In 
Ireland the Protestants were far weaker, and 
might have been burned more safely and mere 
easily. Not one of them was put to death. 
Nay, English Protestants fled from Chester and 
from Bristol into Ireland because they knew 
they would be safe there. Three hundred and 
more years ago all the world was for persecu- 
tion except, it seems, the Irish. So far, then, 
the Irish taught the world the canons of 
justice and of freedom, and the world has 
now at length in great part learned the lesson, 
Can we suppose that the teachers have re- 
nounced their own teaching, and having been 
the first to discern the light, with no one to 
keep them in countenance, that they are now, 
when all our eyes are at last opened, bent upon 
shutting theirs?” ‘How shall we probe this 
question to the bottom? Hardly by the case of 
Ulster, for there the population is almost 
equally divided between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, so that the Protestants can hold their 
own, But in the other three provinces, as a 
whole, the Roman Catholics are, speaking 
roughly, five to one. In some counties they are 
ten to one, or even twenty to one. If the Roman 
Catholics had this horrid propensity to per- 
secution it must have come out disagreeably in 
social forms, especially in those places where 
the Protestants are too weak to make head, 
Are these scattered Protestants of the three pro- 
vinces, then, annoyed by the Roman Catholic 
masses among whom they live? I call arecent 
witness into court. Mr. Irwin, a Presbyterian 
minister and a declared friend to the Union, 
published last June a history of Presbyterianism 
outside Ulster—the very thing we want. He 
gives us the testimony of the Presbyterians on 
this subject. ‘Their uniform testimony is that 
they, a small minority, have been treated with 
kindness by the great mass of the population 
among whom their lot is cast.’”_ “ What is the 
case of the Anti-Irish party on their own show- 
ing? Mr. Bright said, and other leading Dis- 
sentients have repeated, that two millions of the 
Irish were opposed to Home Rule, The friends 
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of Home Rule, then, according to their estimate, 
are but two millions and three-quarters. To 
make up for the odd three-quarters the anti- 
Home Rulers ‘have behind them thirty-three 
millions of people in Great Britain, overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant, and ready, as they know, to 
defend them if unjustly attacked with their 
numbers, their wealth, their determination, with 
their Government, their army, and their navy, 
the Irish Roman Catholics not having a soldier 
or a ship, and it not being proposed to give 
them right to create either the one or the other. 
Was there ever a more astonishing case of 
groundless if not simulated apprehension? Was 
there ever a better case for applying the dictum 
of Dean Swift, who sarcastically said that “ten 
men well armed will commonly-find themselves 
able to overcome one man in his shirt?” After 
maintaining that the present method of govern- 
ing Ireland does not suit our purse, promote 
our honour, or augment our military strength, 
Mr. Gladstone goes on:— We are not, how- 
ever, the first country or the first dominant por- 
tion of a country which has been asked from a 
conjoined and incorporated section of its terri- 
tory to concede Home Rule and has refused the 
request. Holland was asked for Home Rule 
by Belgium and refused it. Belgium is now in- 
dependent of Holland. Denmark was asked for 
Home Rule by Schleswig-Holstein and refused 
it, Schleswig-Holstein is now independent of 
Denmark. ‘Turkey refused Home Rule to her 
European provinces. Five-sixths of them have 
now got quit of Turkey. In the case of Lom- 
bardy Home Rule was never ied by Austria, 
and she has lost it altogether. Russia no doubt 
has denied Home Rule to Poland and yet has 
continued to hold it, but holds it as a danger 
from without and as a drain on her resources 
within, Such with respect to the denial of 
Home Rule are the teachings of experience. 
But Home Rule has often been conceded ; and 
as the denial has in no case been attended 
with success, so the concession has in no case 
been attended with failure. Sixty years ago we 
governed our own British colonies (rom Downing- 
street. The result was controversy, discontent, 
sometimes rebellion, We gave them Home 
Rule, with the same reconciling results as have 
followed elsewhere, and with this result in par- 
ticular, that what was denounced here before- 
hand as separation has produced a union of 

















hearts between us and the colonies such as had 
never been known before. The ‘claims of Ire- 
land to self-government as compared with the 





colonies of British blood are in one point of view 
very much higher indeed. In the colonies one 
and all, with a weaker case, we gave it. By so 
doing we averted danger, escaped embarrass- 
ment, secured content, and raised our reputation 
throughout the world. It remains to apply to 
Ireland the same medicine, with stronger reasons 
but in a milder form, and with a confidence of 
success such as can only be attained in cases 
like this, where the entire force of reasoning is 
confirmed by the unbroken results of analogous 
experience.” These extracts it should be men- 
tioned are not at all continuous, though they 
may appear so as given above. An attempt has 
been made to give the substance of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s arguments in Mr. Gladstone's own words 
and it has been necessary in order to do this to 
omit many of the illustrations, and qualifications, 
and many of the quiet gibesathis opponents which 
are characteristic of all he writes or speaks. 











THE “ JAPANESE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE,” 
Tue Fapanese Botanical Magazine has reached 
its forty-sixth number, and continues to su- 
stain the reputation acquired in its early days. 
The list of contributors includes many of the 
best known names among Japanese scientific 
men, as Professor Yatabe, Messrs. Tanaka, Ta- 
shiro, Miyoshi, Sawada, Hori, Makino, Yama- 
moto, Okada, Yoshinaga, and so forth, and the 
contents indicate a wide range of research, It 
is evident that this magazine is destined to play 
a most important part in the history of Japanese 
betanical enquiry. To any one who as a writer 
has to translate the names of Japanese plants 
and trees into English, or who’ being fortunate 
enough to possess the means-and the leisure to 
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cultivate a gardening taste, wants to know some- 
thing of the botanical resources of the country, 
the lists contained in the magazine will be simply 
invaluable. To exemplily this we quote, at 
random, a portion of one of these lists :— 


Stock. Araseito, Sweet -scented- Vernal- 












































Stone crop. Benkeiso. glass. Haru-gaya. 
Suawberry.  Orauda- | Sweet Sedge. Oni-zele 
ichigo. | sho. 
Steawberry-bush, Ma- | Sweet Verbena. Boshu- 
yumi. boku. 
Stiawberry Geranium. | Sweet Violet. Nioi- 
Yuki-no-shita, sumire, 
Stiawberry Tomato. | Sweet William. Ame- 
Hozuki. tika-nadeshilo. 
Swiped-grass. Shima- | Sycamore, Botan-no- 
aya. ki. 
Succory. Kiku-jisa. | Tacamahac. Dero. 
Sugar-Cane. Sato-kibi. | ‘Tamarise. Gyoryu. 
Sumach, Haze-no ki. | Tansy. Vomogi-g 
Sundew. Mosengoke. | Tape-Grass.  Sekisiio- 
Sunflower. Himawari. | mo. 
Supple-Jack, — Kuma: | Tare. Kusa-fuj 
yanagi. Tea Plant. Cha; cha- 
Sweet Acorus,  Oni- | no-ki. 
zekisho. | Tear-Thumb. — Unagi- 
Sweet Basil, Meboki, | tsukami, 
Sweet Cicely. Yabu- | Tease. Oni-nabena; 
hinjin chisel. 
Sweet Clover, Shina- | Thistle. Azami. 
awa bagi. | ThornApple. Manda- 
Sweet Flay. Oni-zeki- | ge. 
sho, | Throughwort, Hiyodo- 
Sweet Gale. Ezo.yama- | ri-bana. 
momo. | Threedeaved — Night- 
Sweet Gum Tree. Fu. | shade. Enreiso. 
Sweet-Leaf, H Thyme. Hyakurilo. 





Sweet Potato, 
ma-imio. 


It is plain that, by and by, these lists will con- 
stitute an immensely valuable addition to Japa- 
nese-English lexicography. The contents of the 
magazine are, of course, for the most part in 
Japanese, but occasionally we come across an ex- 
cellently written and interesting essay in English. 
Such, for example, is Mr. Tanaka's account of 
Hatsudake and Akahatsu, two edible Japanese 
fungi well known to every foreigner who keeps 
house in Japan. The writer concludes that it is 
an error to confound either of these fungi with 
the Lactarius deliciosus, as has hitherto been 
done, and that they both belong to new species. 
We quote a portion of his paper for the purpose 
of illustrating the style of the magazine :— 

In Japan, Hatsudake has a very wide range of 
growtl, and is one of the common edible fungi, highly 
appreciated almost all over the country. It appears 
chiefly in pine woods, and in great abundance iu early 
autumn, previous to many other edible species ; hence 
the same of "' Hatsudake” or “first fungus.” "In the 
vicimity of Tokyo it grows abundantly at Matsudo 
and Kogane in the province of Shimésa, In its season 
it is sold in vegetable markets in small shallow baskets 
made of bamboo. In prepating it for the market the 
lower portion of the stalk is cut off, and the pileus 
placed upside down in the basket.’ Each basket 
contains about twenty or thirty of the fungi, and the 
whole is covered with lorge fresh leaves, such as those 
of Lappa major, to prevent the fungi from drying, 
Of these fungi thus exposed to sale we can distinguish 
two different species, one of which is the ordinary 
Hatsudake and the other, an allied species commonly 
called" Akahatsu."* They are often put together in 
one basket and are collectively called by the common 
name of “ Hatsudake”; but they can casily be disti- 
guished one from the other by the difference 
of their gills. Alchatsu is much inferior in its taste 
to Hatsudake; hence its market value is also much 
less than that of the latter, 

Although these fungi were already described by our 
old writers in many botanical works, yet their system- 
atic position has yet been unsettled. Hatsudake and 
Akahatsu can easily be recognized to he species of 
Lactarius by their general characters and especially by 
their milky gills. On account of this well marked 
character and its esculent nature, Hatsudake has been 


confounded with Lactarius diliciosus (L.) Fr. by 
different writers. 


‘Tickseed. Kinkei gilu, 























The “ Botanical Magazine” is published under 
the auspices of the Tokyo Botanical Society, 
No. 6, Minami-Senju-machi, Tokyo. 


* Ata, ted; hatsuy first. ‘The fungus described under this 
name in Sakamoto’s ** Kimpu "(Fungus Flora) seems to be a 
ditlerent species. 





RUSSIA IN ASIA, 


Tue Nippon-jin discusses in recent issues the 
position of Russia in Asia, especially in her re- 
lation to Japan. To some of the views ex- 
pressed by our contemporary, we must be 
allowed to take exception, but we confess, at 
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the same time, that the articles before us show 
more than ordinary research and command of 
facts, The Tokyo periodical thinks that many 
of its countrymen over-rate the effective strength 
of Russia as an Asiatic Power. To disprove 
this erroneous notion is the task which the 
Nippon sets itseli in the present essay, There 
are, says our contemporary, three things which, 
of all others, excite feelings of alarm and 
terror in the minds of the Japanese, namely 
the mighty and well disciplined army of 
the Czar, the construction of the Siberian 
railway, and tle colonization of Saghalien. 
‘As to the fighting capacity of Russia in Asia, 
Japan need not, we are told, be afraid 
of the great Northern Power, because, in 
addition to Russia’s financial embarrassment, 
her position in Europe and in the south and 
west of Asia is such that she could not 
spare troops to operate effectively against any 
country in the Far East. The Aippon-yin 
writes at great length, elucidating these points 
with copious references to statistics and histori- 
cal facts, but we cannot follow it into such mi- 
nutie, As to the Siberian railway, our contem- 
porary observes that its completion will go a 
great way towards developing the natural re- 
Sources of the regions through which it passes, 
and that it will furnish new markets for Japa- 
nese and Chinese products. In this respect, 
the line deserves the closest attention of the 
Japanese nation, But its military value is com- 
paratively small, when weremember thatthe gauge 
is narrow and the line single ; that many river 
passages interrupt the continuity of the route, 
and that these rivers are frozen during several 
months of the year. Thus to entertain serious 
apprehensions, from a military point of view, 
about the consequences of the completion of the 
road, would be, we are told, to entirely misunder- 
stand its true functions. Lastly, as to the coloni- 
zation of Saghalien, our contemporary attaches 
little weight to it. Quite an excitement seems 
to have been caused in certain quarters by the 
report of the establishment of convict stations 
on that island in the conrse of the present year. 
Saghalien is extremely poor in soil and has no 
natural producis except coal of doubtful cha- 
racter, Nor does it contain any harbour that 
can be used as a naval station. The coloniza- 
tion of such an island need not, says the 
Nippon-jin, attract the attention of the Japanese 
in any extraordinary manner. Our contempor- 
ary ends its essay by a strong appeal to the 
nation to cast aside the absurd notions at present 
entertained as to the power of Russia in Asia. 














PIRAGY IN CHINA, 
A reLecram in the W.-C. Daily Mews re- 
ports the piracy of a Hongkong steamer, 
the Namoa, one of the Douglas Company's 
ships. This vessel has been on the Hong- 
kong-Foochow line for a great many years, 
and was commanded by Captain Pocock, the 
oldest master, with the exception of Mr, S. 
Aston, in the company’s service. The Hong- 
kong papers received to-day do not contain 
any information in regard to the affair, but 
as the vessel cleared at the Harbour Office on 
the 8th inst., the piracy probably occurred on the 
goth, as the telegram states that it look place 
“near Hongkong.” The most lamentable part 
of the business is the death of the captain and 
two others. The old tick was resorted to by 
the pirates of taking berths on board the steamer 
in Hongkong as passengers, and arranging 
signals to the piratical junks at sea at a spot 
agreed upon. It must have been a deep laid 
scheme, however, and boldly carried out, for pre- 
cautions are taken both in regard to armament 
for such a contingency and in the scrutiny of the 
passengers, and Capiain Pocock was endowed 
with more than ordinary courage and caution. 
Piracy is still common enough in the waters 
round Hongkong, as the Police records of the 
Crown Colony testify, though of late years the 
attentions of the pirates have been mainly 
directed to the large jurk trade sailing out{of the 
port. In the sixties probably half a doz 
Jar cases occurred, but since that of the 
in 1874 and the Greyhound eleven years later 
no foreign steamer has been seized and robbed 
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on the high seas. Captain Pocock leaves a wife 
and several children to bewail his sad and 
untimely end, and as all the deck officers and 
engineers were Europeans, the (wo others men- 
tioned as killed are doubtless some of these. 








GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tur Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 13th 
instant, as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Ban! 


























Gold Coin. Pouna Sterling 
(Ber jen 10 Per £1) 
Days Silver Yen. Silver Yen. 
8th. 120.000 EN: 5.8536 
ee 
tH soso 2 118.800 vecsesses Bigg, 59259 
am, 
roth 119 500 oN, 59259 
AM, 5.925 
nth . 119.500 ons sits BE! SREB 
AWM. 5.9536 
age instal sbisd 2 giondnigsveamn oi Sane 
aM 
agth ... se 117,500 opi, 58536 
Averages iii. 119.050 ons esos 5.8779 


The above averages show for gold coin an in- 
crease in value of yex 0.750 per ceut., and for 
the pound sterling an increase in value of yen 
0.0265 as compared with the previous week. 





SHE BANK OF JAPAN. 
Tue amounts of convertible notes and reserves 
in the Bank of Japan for the week ended the 
13th instant were as follows:— 

Coxvenrinus Noras. 








Resunves ano Secunities, 




















Yex. Yen. 
Notes iaaued ......100(093,548 | Gold coin and bullion. 24,993,710 
Iver coin and bullion, 19,299.486 
Public Loan Bones... 
Other securities 
mercial Bills... 
100,093,548 100,003,548 


Of the above total issue of notes, the sum of 
yen 4,681,545 is in the treasury of the Bank, 
22,000,000 has been transferred on loan to the 
Government, and yer 73,412,003 is in actual cir- 
culation, the latter showing an increase of yen 
812,247 as compared with yen 72,599,756 at 
the end of the previous week. 





THR MORI TOKINOSUKE AVFAIR, 
Mr. Suvematsu Sasuro, who has suddenly 
sprung into parliamentary eminence as the 
chief mover in the first collision between the 
Administration and the House—namely, the 
affair of Mori Tokinosuke—was formerly called 
Komiyoji Saburo, Before he changed his name 
to that by which he is now known, he held a posi- 
tion of some importance in the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and of late years he has been regarded as a 
leading member of the Datdo Danketsu party. 
It is not yet by any means certain that his effec- 
tive and strenuous action in the case of Mori 
Tokinosuke will earn for him the lasting grati- 
tude of the House of Representatives. On the 
contrary, a suspicion is gradually coming to be 
entertained that the House has thrust itself into 
an embarrassing position, and that to emerge 
from it with dignity will be a difficult feat. It 
will be remembered that after the resolution 
adopted on the 4th instant—z.e. the resolution 
declaring that a member arrested while the 
House was not in session could not be held in 
arrest without parliamentary consent after the 
House had come into session—a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and ad 
upon steps proper to give effect to this resolu- 
tion. The Committee recommended that the 
resolution should be communicated to the 
Minister of State for Justice, and the Minister, 
replying, said that he had no power to interfere 
with the proceedings of the Judiciary, except in 
the event of a distinct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, This reply plainly involved the idea that 
the Minister himself did not agree with the 
House's rendering of the Constitution, and if 
the Minister of Justice took that view, obviously 
the Cabinet did so also, What then was the 
House to do next? Another Committee was 
the easiest refuge, and another Committee w: 
accordingly nominated. This second Com- 
mittee has not yet presented its report, and 
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people naturally infer that it finds some diffi- 
culty in deciding between the two courses which 
offer themselves. The first Committee was 
elected at 10 o'clock p.m., and by the following 
day at noon it was prepared with its report. It 
incurred some censure for this seeming precipi- 
lancy, and possibly the second Committee may 
have taken warning by its example. However 
this may be, the task before the second Commit- 
tee is quite sufficiently puzzling to warrant delay. 
The Committee has to choose whether the 
House should address the Throne, thus appe: 
ing, as it were, from the decision of the Govern- 
ment to the Sovereign; or whether it should 
content itself with passing a supplementary law 
by which the privilege asserted in its proposi- 
lion of the 4th shall be placed beyond the reach 
of all misconception. The latter plan would 
simply amount to an announcement that in the 
opinion of the House the Law is incomplete, 
and that while no question is raised as to the 
legality or illegality of the Judiciary's proceed- 
ings in the case of Mori Tokinosuke, occasion 
is considered to exist for the enactment of a 
statute which shall completely secure the privi 
leges of members. If this course be adopted, 
the House of Representatives will effect its pur- 
pose directly and quietly, for it will not only 
ensure the practical operation of its rendering 
of the Constitution, but will also avoid an unne- 
cessary collision with the Administration and 
the Judiciary, The choice between the two 
courses is sufficiently important to justify very 
grave deliberation on the Committee's part, and 
moreover, it seems to be pretty generally under. 
stood that the House is in no hurry to have a 
report submitted to it. The members, it is 
whispered, are beginning to perceive that they 
might have been better advised, and that their 
former haste may now be filly replaced by lei- 
surely reflection. 

















DR. D, BRAUNS ON JAPANESE POBTRY, MUSIC, AND 
TRADITIONS. 

Amon the publications of the Parisian press for 
the current year appears a brochure by a pro- 
fessor in the University of Tokyo who left Japan 
half-a-dozen or more years ago. It is published 
by Maisonneuve, and is entitled, Zraditions 
Faponaises sur la Chanson, la Musique, et la 
Danse, forming Volume 1V. of a series on /a 
Tradition. Itvis a pity that Dr. Brauns has not 
seen fitto conform to the Romaji spelling, and 
also that greater uniformity is not shown in the 
spelling throughout, For instance Mr. Greey's 
name, frequently quoted throughout, appears as 
Greay or Greey, but never exactly as spelled on 
that author's own title pages. The brochure is 
divided into three chapters, the first treating of 
Japanese poetry, music, and dancing, the se- 
cond of traditions relative to these, the third of 
an examination into these traditions. While in 
Japan Dr. Brauns devoted a considerable time 
to folk-lore, and the last two chapters are evi- 
dently written con amore. They contain, how- 
ever, little that is new, as the appearance of 
the admirable Kobunsha Fairy Tale Series has 
anticipated their information. Dr. Brauns seems 
not to be aware of the publication of these at- 
tractive little books. 





THE LATEST TELEGRAPH cope. 
Comerctar. telegraph codes continue tobe im- 
proved, especially in regard to elaboration of 
detail and economy of expenditure in the trans- 
mission of messages. The latest addition to 
these valuable works has just been issued by 
Mr. T. H. Box, of this port, and is intended 
for the use of firms engaged in the export of silk 
handkerchiefs and manufactured silk and crape 
piece-goods of every description. It is in 
folio form and contains 80 pages, and about 
50,000 words, but by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of terminations is brought to the equiva- 
lent of 150,000 words. It is extremely simple in 
working, and provides for every description of 
material manufactured in Japan, giving under 
separate headings, very distinctly arranged, all 
the lengths, widths, weights, qualities, and quan- 
ities known in the business. The work, which 
will be found indispenable to all engaged in this 
branch of the export trade and their agents and 
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customers abroad, is published at a very mode- 
rate price, is well printed on good paper and 
strongly bound. 





INFRRION POSTAL STAMPS. 
Tux recentissue of postal stamps by the Com- 
munications Department shows an economical 
disposition as far as mucilage is concerned. 
Should the buyer of one of these little pieces of 
paper, which are supposed to have adhesive 
qualities, carefully lick the envelope, and then 
apply the stamp, the possibility is that it may 
stick, ‘There is about an even chance, however, 
that it may prove recalcitrant, and kick up its 
heels. If, after purchase, he licks it with his 
tongue, and so deprives it of some of its virtue, 
it behaves most viciously. The public must be 
a long suffering public that will endure licking 
and stamping of this nature. Moral: let the 
Communications Department call in the whole 
vile issue. 








THE HIGHER FEMALE SCHOOL, TOKYO. 

We learn that the Misses Prince, who have 
done such excellent work for some years past 
in the Higher Female School, Tokyo, will 
retire from that seminary at the close of the 
present year, when their contract expires. 
‘The valuable services of these ladies, how- 
ever, are not be lost to Japan, as they have 
been invited by some of the highest educa- 
tional authorities to remain, and have decided 
to do so. Very flattering acknowledgements 
have been received by the Misses Prince of 
the success of their connection with the e: 
tablishment which they are about to leave, in 
addition to which they were entertained at a 
banquet given in their honour, 








YOKOHAMA LITERARY SOCIETY. 

Tue Society held its 84th meeting in Van 
Schaick Hall, 178, Bluff, on the r2th inst., and 
was favoured with a short and most interesting 
lecture on Astronomy, by the Rev. E. S. Booth, 
who gave many amusing illustrations showing 
the relative distances of various planets, with 
their sizes, as compared to the one we in- 
habit. After an interval of half an hour 
for refreshments and  sociality, the second 
portion of the programme was proceeded 
with, which consisted of music, songs, and 
readings. Atthe close the President announced 
that the next entertainment wenld take place 
‘on the 2nd proximo, when the evening will be 
devoted specially to music and recitations. 

















S. HILDA'S HOSPITAL. 


Tue sale of work in aid of S. Hilda’s Hospital 
took place last Saturday at S. Andrew's school- 
room, The sale was opened by Mrs. Fraser 
with a few words setting forth the object of 
the Hospital, and the urgent need of funds 
for carrying on the work, closing with an ear- 
nest appeal for subscriptions to support free 
beds, which are much needed. The needle- 
work, a large portion of which had been sent by 
the friends of the mission in England, was 
quickly sold, and by the kind patronage of 
friends, both Japanese and foreign, the sum of 
$300 was realised. 





SIGNS oF THE NEW YEAR. 
Tuk approach of the New Year is heralded by 
the appearance of the calendars so widely cir- 
cuiaied at that season, The first to arrive is 
Messis. Kelly and Walsh’s “ Imperial English 
and Chinese Date Block,” a very convenient 
form of calendar which has already done good 
service in many a study and office in the East, 
and is always welcome as an old friend. 





DEPARTURE OF MR. GREATHOUSE. 
Mr. C. R. Greatuouse, lately United States 
Consul-General at Yokohama, and recently 
appointed adviser to the Korean Government, 
lefton Friday by the Famashiro Maru for his 
new field of work. Mr. Greathouse’s popularity 
in Yokohama was strongly evidenced by the 
cosmopolitan character of the attendance at the 
farewell dinner given to him, but if further con- 
firmation were required it was found in the large 
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company who gathered at the Hatoba to see 
him off. Among those present. were Governor 
Asada, Mr. Mitsuhashi, the local Superintend- 
ent of Police, the Marquis Nembrini-Gonzaga 
and others. 





THE P. AND O. HONGKONG.” 
With reference to the reported wreck of the 
homeward bound steamer Hongkong, the Agent 
at this port knows nothing, and there is conse- 
quently a ray of hope that it may be founded 
on a rumour which is incorrect. 








ORDINATION. 
To-morrow, Sunday, Dec. 21st, the Bishop of 
the Church of England in Japan will hold an 
ordination in S, Andrew's ‘Church, Shiba, to 
admit Mr, W. T. Austen of the Seamen’s Mis- 
sion to the Order of Deacons. Morning prayer 
will be said at 10.30. ‘The offertory will be 
given to the Seamen's Mission. 











Tue Rev, Dr. Meacuam will preach on Sunday 
morning in the Union Church, when the subject 
of his discourse will be—‘The End which 
Christ had in giving Himself for us. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PRESS DURING THE WEEK. 


——+ 





The greatest events of the week have been 
the speeches delivered in the Lower House by 
the Ministers of War, of the Navy, of Education, 
and of Foreign Affairs, in response to the inter- 
rogations of Mr. Arai and some thirty members 
of that House. How these speeches have been 
received by the people, as reflected in the press 
of the capital, will be dealt with later on, so as 
to place before our readers the latest utterances 
of the vernacular journals on this subject. 
Meanwhile, we turn to whatthe Tokyo journals 
say aboutsome of the more important of the 
questions now engaging theattention of the Diet, 
namely, those relating to the postponement of 
the date for putting the Commercial Code into 
operation, to the Budget, to the reduction of 
public expenditures, and so forth. 
a*e 

The Bill relating to the postponement of the 
operation of the Commercial Code, introduced by 
Mr, Nagai Matsuemon, was passed in the House 
of Representatives by a large majority on the 
16th instant. The date fixed in the Bill is the 
ist of January, 1893, when the Civil Code is to 
come in force. This resolution of the people's 
Representatives is applauded by almost the 
whole press of Tokyo, The 7okyo Shimpo is, 
so far as we know, the only paper that has 
expressed faint disapproval of the conduct of 
the Lower House in this matter, But as to 
the mode of procedure adopted, the action 
of the Representatives has not escaped cri- 
ticism. The Afatuichi Shimbun, for instance, 
is of opinion that, though the provisions of 
law fall within the scope of the Diet’s legisla- 
tive power, the promulgation and carrying out 
of the laws are prerogatives of the Emperor, and 
that since the date for putting the Commercial 
Code into operation is specially mentioned in 
the preamble to that Code, the Diet has no 
right to alter the preamble by any exercise of 
its ordinary legislative power, The preamble 
says:—We hereby give our sanction to the 
Commercial Code, and order it to be promul- 
gated, We also order the said Commercial 
Code to be put into operation from the 1st day 
of the rst mouth of the 24th year of Meiji.” 
The Afainiché maintains that the date having 
been thus fixed in the preamble, the Bill, if it 
has obtained the approval of the Diet,—our 
readers will note that we quote remarks penned 
before the passing of the Bill,—may be rejected 
by the Government on this ground, and in that 
case the Diet will be placed in an extremely 
awkward situation, Our contemporary, there- 
fore, advises the Diet to take some method of 
expressing its views other than by passing a 
special Bill. The Representatives may make 
known their wishes either by memoralizing the 
Government or addressing the Emperor, They 
are recommended to adopt the former method, 





because the latter ought not to be employed 
accept in extraordinary cases. 


The Yomiuri Shimbun devotes two article to 
the purpose of exposing the fallacy of the argu- 
ment employed by the paper just quoted. The 
Fomiurt admits that it is the prerogative of the 
Emperor to order the carrying out of laws, 
but questions whether it be also his pre- 
rogative to fix the date on which any law is to 
go into operation, In all the projects of laws 
thus far introduced in the Houses of the Diet 
by the Government, the dates of carrying them 
out are mentioned in one of the articles in the 
body of the laws. From this circumstance, our 
contemporary concludes that the Government 
does not consider the Diet incompetent to fix the 
date when a law shall come into force. More- 
over, the contention that the Diet has no such 
power leads to very absurd consequences; for 
then the Government might, if such a course 
suited its convenience or caprice, defer for any 
length of time the carrying out of a law passed 
by the Diet. 

ee 

The Fiyu Shimbun heartily approves the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives on this 
question, 

a" 

The Xokkai also supports the Bill. Our 
contemporary, though originally an advocate 
of the codification of the laws, approves the 
action of the House of Representatives on two 
grounds; first, because the Commercial Code, 
being the work of only a few legal experts, 
contains provisions difficult to comprehend, and 
antagonistic to existing business customs; and 
secondly, because it would he extremely inex- 
pedient to enforce the Code as originally in- 
tended in the face of the universal complaints 
of men of business, of legal practitioners, and 
of the community in general, to say nothing of 
the opposition of an influential section of officials. 
As to the provisions which relate to bankruptcy 
and to companies, the Aokéai thinks it expe- 
dient to make the necessary revisions and carry 
them out as separate laws earlier than the rest 
of the Code. 








* 


What will be the fate of the bill in the House 
of Peers? Most persons seem inclined to think 
that the Upper House will concur with the Lower 
House's decision. The Chuse? Nippo, Viscount 
Torio’s organ, is very glad that the Lower 
House has so far apprecisted the tendency of 
public opinion as to pronounce in favour of the 
postponement of the date of the Commercial 
Code's operation. The Conservative paper be- 
lieves that the members of the Upper House are 
not so unwise as ‘to suffer the Japanese people 
to be experimented upon with a code which is 
based, not upon the national customs of the coun- 
try, but upon the customs of foreign States, and 
which, moreover, has been enacted in obedience 
to diplomatic necessity.” There are, our con- 
temporary goes on, many ex-Senators in the 
Upper Honse who are staunch opponents of the 
Code, while most of the other members of that 
House are also reported to be opposed to the 
carrying out of the Code on the date at present 
fixed. Should the Peers pass the Bill, our con- 
temporary believes that the Emperor will not 
depart from his usual gracious custom of grant- 
ing the wishes of his beloved subjects. 

The Budget is now under the consideration 
of a Committee consisting of sixty-three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. It is not 
yet known whether or no the Committee will be 
able to report the results of its researches to the 
House before the end of the year; but the 
papers report that certain members of the 
Committee have under contemplation drastic 
changes in the Organization (Awansef) of the 
Departments of State and in the salaries of 
officials, the amount to be thus saved being es- 
timated at from five to six million yen. It was 
at one time reported that the Committee, at least 
some of its members, advocated the abolition of 
the Departments of Education, of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and of Communications. The 
scheme now announced in the papers does not 
go so far, but several bureaux are to be abolished 
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in every Department, while the salaries of offi- 
cials are to be reduced by about twenty per cent, 


* 

The Kokumin Shimbun, writing previously 
to the public announcement of the above men- 
tioned plan of reduction, indicates a manner in 
which the items of expenditure in the Budget 
may be reduced. Premising that the bitterness 
of the impending struggle between the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition over the Budget 
may easily be imagined, when it is remem- 
bered that the fate of the Budget will deter- 
mine the relative position of those in power 
and those out of power, our contemporary 
proceeds to examine the particular items of 
expenditure that may be reduced. It observes 
that the salaries of officials, amounting in all to 
19,291,292 yen, may be cut down by twenty 
per cent. or 3,858,258 yen. The item of mis- 
cellaneous salaries, 1,985,757 yen in amount, 
should be decreased to 1,000,000 yen. Other 
items to be reduced are office expenses, 
(3.363.502 yen), travelling expenses (2,074,558 
yen), secret service fund (270,152 yen), pay of 
persons on the retired list’ (174,603 yen), 
subsidies to steamship companies (850,000 
yen), the salaries of Privy Councillors (140,000 
yen), the expenses of the Metropolitan Police 
Board, and so forth. The aggregate amount of 
reduction to be effected in the items thus far 
mentioned reaches about ten million yen. In 
conclusion the Kokumin exhorts the people’s 
Representatives to carry out their financial 
reforms boldly and without fear. 


a6 

The Vomiuri Shimbun, reviewing the Budget, 
states that it indicates much care and research 
on the part of the officials engaged in its com- 
pilation, “ But,” says our contemporary, “ how- 
ever plausible the Budget may look, the Diet 
will not be satisfied with it, and itis our hope 
that the Diet may not be too easily satisfied with 
it. The decision of the first Diet on the Budget 
will become a precedent for future reference, 
and it is consequently important that whatever 
items admit of reduction should be decisively 
cut down without any regard to personal con- 
sideration (jéjifsu). But it is equally important 
to bear in mind that to attempt reduction where 
reduction ought not to be made is as bad as to 
pass over items which ought to be decreased. 
The Diet should consider these two phases of 
the question and proceed in a fair and impartial 
manner.” 

* < * 

As to the above mentioned financial reforms 
proposed by some members of the Committee 
on the Budget, certain leading papers, notably 
the Vicht Nichi Shimbun and the Toyo Shimpo, 
question the constitutionality of the course 
contemplated, and apprehend that serious and 
highly undesirable consequences will follow the 
adoption of such a plan on the part of the Diet. 
Article 10 of the Constitution provides that “the 
Emperor determines the organization of the 
different branches of the administration and the 
salaries of all civil and military officers, and 
appoints and dismisses the same.” The Nicht 
Nichi cites this article and warns the pro- 
posers of the scheme above alluded to 
that they are contemplating a course which in- 
terferes with the prerogatives of the Emperor, 
and which, consequently, may possibly lead to 
the dissolution of the Diet. They are advised 
to adopt some other method of accomplishing 
their object. They may, without fear of ex- 
ceeding their functions, declare their inability 
to vote for the Budget unless so many million 
yen are reduced in the aggregate, and they may 
request the Government to recast the Budget 
on that basis. Another thing about which the 
Nichi Nichi entertains serious apprehension is 
that the House of Representatives may offend 
the Peers by its ostentatious zeal to be indepen- 
dent of the other branch of the Legislature upon 
the question of the estimates. The consequence 
of such an attitude on the part of the Repre- 
sentatives, may be the rejection by the Peers 
of the amendments sent up from the Lower 
House. In such a case, there will arise 
a contingency provided for in Article 71 of 
the Constitution, which says that ‘when the 
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Imperial Diet has not voted on the Budget, or 
when the Budget has not been brought into 
actual existence, the Government shall carry 
out the Budget of the preceding year.” Our 
contemporary, therefore, hopes that the Repre- 
sentatives will be prudent and sagacious enough 
to avoid any of the disastrous consequences 
above described. The Toyo Shimpo writes in 
the same strain. 
ans 

The question of reforms on land taxation is 
discussed by some papers. In fact this has 
been one of the stock questions of the Japanese 
journalistic world for the last few years. A 
motion having been announced in the House of 
Representatives for the reduction of the land 
tax, this question will be widely discussed in the 
press before long, and until then we refrain from 
reproducing any of the articles now appearing 
on the subject. 





* 


* 

It is now time to "speak of the comments 
made by the papers on the interrogations of 
Mr. Arai and others, and on the speeches deli- 
vered by certain Ministers of State in reply to 
those interrogations, The report that the chal- 
lenge of the Representatives had been accepted 
by the Cabinet, awakened widespread interest 
and curiosity. From the first, however, the 
language in which the interrogations were 
couched was criticised by the papers as too 
vague and ambiguous to elicit any plain and 
definite answers from the members of the 
Cabinet. Indeed, the Kok&at of the 18th 
instant anticipated the answers of the Mini- 
sters of State, almost in identical terms, The 
only question to which this journal attach 
ed any importance was that relating to the 
policy pursued by the Government about the 
Revision of the Treaties. The Hoché Shim- 
bun of the same date spoke of the interroga- 
tions in more favourable terms, and observed 
that Mr. Arai and others had given expression 
to what had long been present in the mind of 
every intelligent Japanese. Whatever answers 
the Ministers might choose to give to these 
questions, the inevitable effect would be, wrote 
the Hoch, that their answers would be received 
by the nation as pledges of the Yamagata 
Cabinet. The public was disappointed by the 
report that Mr, Mutsu, Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, who is regarded as the most 
eloquent member of the Cabinet, had de- 
clined to answer the interrogation relating 
to the policy to be pursued in agricultural and 
commercial affairs, on the ground of the vague- 
ness of the language of the question. And the 
public, if we may judge from the utterances of 
the press, has been almost equally disappointed 
by the brevity and generalities of the speeches 
delivered by the Ministers of War, of the Navy, 
and of Education on the 16th instant. But 
Viscount Aoki’s speech, delivered on the 17th 
instant, though not giving full satisfaction to 
the public, has, from the nature of the subject 
dealt with and from the manner of treatment, 
called forth a large amount of newspaper 
comment. 





ars 

The Yomiuri Shimbun, writing of the 
speeches of Count Oyama, Viscount Kaba- 
yama, and Mr. Yoshikawa, remarks that, con- 
sidering the responsibility of the positions of 
Ministers, it is quite natural that they should 
try to be as simple and concise as possible in 
their speeches; but thatit is, nevertheless, re- 
grettable that the vagueness of their speeches has 
left the public in as much darkness as before 
with regard to the policy really pursued by the 
Government. In short the Cabinet Ministers 
are declared to be too prudent and timid in 
their relations towards the Diet. It being thus 





impossible to have the policy of the Cabinet ex- 
plained on the floor of the Diet, the Fomiurt 
advises the Ministers to start a responsible organ 


through which they can ventilate their views 
without the fear of committing themselves in 
public. 





* 
ae 


With regard to the Foreign Minister's speech, 
the AVsppon observes that it has been en- 
abled by that speech to know something of 


gle 





the policy pursued by the present Cabinet in 
the Revision of Treaties. Our contemporary 
thinks that, judging from Viscount Aoki’s 
speech, the present Government contemplates 
(1) the abolition of Consular jurisdiction simul- 
taneously with the opening of the interior for 
mixed residence; (2) the omission from the 
treaties of the provisions relating to the owner- 
ship of real estate by foreigners ; (3) the omis- 
sion of diplomatic notes as proposed by Count 
Okuma, and (4) the recovery of tariff autonomy. 
Witn regard to tariff autonomy, the Arp pon re- 
marks that public opinion is now more and 
more directed to this question, Last year, we 
are told, attention centred on the question of 
judicial autonomy, because Count Okuma’s 
programme was judged by the nation to contain 
stipulations seriously interfering with Japan's 
sovereignty in matters of justice. But it would 
be a grievous mistake, says the Nippon, to 
suppose that the nation will support the Go- 
vernment if only the points to which objection 
was offered last year are all removed or amended 
in the new programme of Revision. Last year 
the magnitude of the threatened danger to the 
judicial independence of the Empire, left liule 
time for the discussion of the economical phase 
of the question. No programme, however, 
concludes our contemporary, will be approved 
by the nation except a programe including the 
complete recovery of tariff autonomy. 
* 






Par 

The Yoyo Shimpo, while admitting the 
importance of maintaining secrecy about every 
thing relating to treaties of alliance or to the 
actual process of negotiations in concluding 
ordinary treaties, declares it incumbent on 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs to acquaint 
the Representatives with the general’ nature 
of the proposals presented by the Imperial Go- 
vernment to the Governments of foreign coun- 
trie: It also strongly criticizes the assertion 
of Viscount Aoki that the Revision of the Trea- 
ties is not his principal business. Further, 
referring to his remark that it is important to 
take care not to offend the feelings of the treaty 
Powers in conducting the negotiations for re- 
vision, the Zoyo Shimpo says :— It is of course 
important to take care not to injure the good 
will of foreign Powers, but points which have a 
direct bearing on the future of the country 
must be contested with foreign Governments, 
even though such a course should hurt their 
friendly feelings. The former Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs made it their principal care 
not to offend the treaty Powers, and in conse- 
quence their programmes contained stipulations 
injurious to Japan. The Present Minister being 
desirous of following their example, it is not 
difficult to guess the character of the policy 
pursued by him.” 








* 
ee 


The Kokumin Shimbun also complains that 
Viscount Aoki did not explain the points about 
which his interrogators were most desirous to 
know his opinions. The Vomturi Shimbun 
regrets that the Foreign Minister did not con- 
cisely state his opinions on the principal points 
of the interrogations, instead of inflicting on the 
Representatives a long and tedious dissertation 
on secondary points. 

* ‘3 * 

Thete are other questions of importance dis- 
cussed by the metropolitan papers, but space 
does not allow us to allude to them in detail. 
The question of the defences of the country still 
occupies the attention of the Mainichi Shim- 
dun, while the augmentation of the Navy is ad- 
vocated by the Hoch’ Shimbun. The Fae 
Shimpo continues its interesting essays on “the 
prospects of parliamentary institutions in Japan. 
Thus far it has been engaged unfolding the his- 
tory of the gradual development of the liberal 
movement in the country, ‘The Hochi Shimbun 
discusses the question of an alliance between Ja- 
pan and China, and sets forth the opinions forand 
against such analliance, but does not pronounce 
a final decision, The Ao&éa?, as usual, writes 
on various questions relating to the defence and 
foreign relations of the country. The same 
paper also writes on the subject of the “ Repre- 
sentative system of a yellow coloured Race.” 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DIET, |suited to Japan’s circumstances and capa-|writers, and a verbatim report now 
——_+—__- cities. It is more than probable that the/appears daily in the Official Gazette. 


Vv E shall only be repeating something 

tacitly acknowledged by every one 
of ourreaders if we say that Japan is at this 
moment undergoing a trial, the issue of 
which must practically settle her claim to 
rank above the general category of Orien- 
tal nations. At the root of the distrust 
entertained by the foreign residents to- 
wards Japan, at the root of their reluctance 
to commit their persons and properties to 
Japanese tutelage, lie two things, ignor- 
ance, and the fact of Japan's Orientalism, 
There is no denying, it would be childish 
to attempt to deny, that the term “ Orien- 
tal” carries with it a sense of opprobrium. 
The Oriental is a man of an inferior race 
in Occidental ey a man not fit to be 
treated as an equal, and still less fit to be 
entrusted with the discharge of functions 
involving control of Western persons and 
Western belongings. It has often been 
urged that the Japanese is not an Oriental 
according to this significance of the word, 
but the plea carties no weight, being ad- 
dressed to people who know practically 
nothing of the Japanese, and who, up to 
the present, could justly assert that means 
of acquiring knowledge were not easily 
accessible. What, afterall, is the measure 
of the average foreign resident's acquain- 








tance with Japanese character and Japa- 
nese moral competence? To Japanese 
society, to Japanese domestic life, to Japa- 
nese thought, and to Japanese converse 
he has no access. With commercial Japan 
his acquaintance is limited to a little 
section of traders, who, whatever be their 
recently developed merits, were undoubt- 
edly for a long time regarded with con- 
tempt by the respectable classes of their 
own countrymen. Japanese legal tribunals 
he only knows through the medium of a 
class of cases in which he always believes 
himself to be an aggrieved suitor, and 
through the medium of laws which un- 
doubtedly provide improper facilities for 
defaulting debtors. It cannot be laid 
to his charge that his ignorance is due to 
his own want of energy, neither can he be 
greatly blamed if, being ignorant, he has 
also been distrustful. But the time has 
passed when the avenues to knowledge 
were closed to all except devoted students. 
Japan, of her own choice, is undergoing 
ordeal which must be conclusive in 
many and place 
in full view of foreign observers. Else- 
where, representative institutions have 
been slowly and gradually evolved, each 
stage of their development adapted toa 
corresponding growth of popular intelli- 
gence. Here, they are suddenly called 
into existence with little if any apparent 
preparation, and the nation is required to 
prove its capacity for them by actual 
practice. It is certainly a tremendous 
ordeal. Not, of course, by the results of 
the first Diet’s doings shall we be able to 
decide whether this novel system is fully 


an 


senses, which takes 
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electors have not exercised full discrimina- 
tion in their earliest use of the franchise, 
and that their future delegates to the 
legislative assembly may, in many cases, 
be men of a different type from those now 
Suill, this Diet 
may be expected to furnish interesting 
and almost conclusive data, and what its 
proceedings will undoubtedly do is to give 
us such an insight into the character and 
capacities of the Japanese as we have 
never before enjoyed. 


sitting in Uchisaiwai-cho. 


We shall discover 
whether they are adapted for the task of 
self-government. We shall see what moral 
qualities are evoked by the novel problems 
with which they are required to deal. We 
shall learn whether they are really gifted 
with the legislative faculty; in other words, 
whether the principles of justice and the 
dictates of impartiality appeal to them 
effectively. We shall detect whether they 
have sufficient breadth of mind to grasp 
the leading features of a question, or 
whether their intellect tends to lose itself 
We shall 
perceive whether public duty is honestly 
|recognised by them, or whether personal 
ambition is their only incentive. We shall 
find whether they possess the faculties of 
organization, subordination, and fidelity to 


among quibbles and trivialities. 


a cause, or whether their political parties 
must be mere cabals and their representa- 
tive government a patchwork of incon- 
gruous elements. Their press has helped 
us during the past fifteen years to form a 
limited conception of the bent and range 
of their genius, but to the vast majority of 
us their press, in its published form, is a 
sealed book, and such translations of it as 
reach us are little more than a weak echo 
of the original. The proceedings in their 
Courts of Law would have been most 
valuable as a test of their judicial capacity, 
but we know nothing of these proceedings 
except in cases where, being ourselves 
suitors, we have had experience, not of 
the incompetence of their judges, but of 
the incompleteness of their laws. In short, 
it is not too much to say that in the story 
of the Diet’s every-day sayings and doings, 
we find ourselves furnished for the first 
time with an intelligible and trustworthy 
clue to the character and capacities of the 
Japanese. Not the aggregated results, 
remarkable as they are, of the past twenty 
years’ progress can be weighed against 
the records of the Diet as a means of 
teaching the world what Japan really is, 
and how far she deserves the consideration 
claimed by her from Western States. 
Every one, therefore, who has any honest 
desire to know whether his faith in the 
Japanese is well founded, or whether his 
doubts of them are justified, will welcome 
the detailed report of the Diet’s proceed- 
ings as a simply invaluable clue. Fortun- 
ately the most thorough measures were 
taken before the Diet assembled to or- 
ganise a competent staff of short-hand 








Sometimes, as is the case with all legisla- 
tive assemblies, the proceedings present 
few features of special interest, but there 
has not yet been a day when they failed 
to justify, in a greater or less degree, the 
We 
moment conceive that the 
foreign public would endure to be left 
without a full translation of the reports. 
Any indifference on this subject would 
betray marvellous carelessness about the 
affairs of the country in which our lot is 
cast, and would go far to justify the charge 
sometimes preferred against the foreign 
residents in the Settlements that they are 
ignorant of the Japanese, not because they 
cannot know them, but because they have 
‘This is undoubt- 
edly the crisis of Japan’s' modern history. 
She has reached the point where the ways 
divide in her path of progress, and we 
have to observe closely which direction 
she tends to take. Many eyes in Europe 
and America will also watch her with keen 
interest; eyes of men who recognise that 
the experiment she is making ranks among 
the notable incidents of the nineteenth 
century, and that its result concerns the 
world at large, not as a mere problem of 
constitutional history, but as the crucial 
stage in the career of the leading nation 
of the Orient. 


estimate we here place on them. 
cannot for a 


no wish to know them. 








AN ILL-STARRED CAUSE. 
Sg ss 

T is usually the case with events of 

importance in this Settlement that a re- 
flected image of them is presented to us 
four months later, and the reflecting 
medium being the partial information and 
cloudy notions of outsiders, the image 
We 
expected that this would be the case with 
the Meeting of September 11th, and our 
expectation is amply verified. The Lon- 
don and China Express, with becoming 
docility, has set itself to blazon abroad 
Yokohama’s doings, and Yokohama does 
not gain much by the process. Even in 
the presence of other feelings which we 
shall not attempt to describe, it is impos- 
sible to avoid a pang of sympathy with 
the hard lot of Yokohama’s heretofore 
champions. Coldly indeed for them blows 
the wind of ingratitude. To be abused is 
at least exciting, to be attacked is some- 
times amusing, and to be denounced is 
occasionally comforting. But to be ignored 
altogether, that is in truth bitter. We 
have supposed for a 
moment that the ranting, railing champions 
who professed to represent the views of 
this community, held a commission from 
anyone but themselves. Nevertheless, we 
confess that we overrated the probable 
effects of their clamour and persistence. 
We were not prepared to find that the 
outer world did not even acknowledge 
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their existence, and that their useful func- 
tions as directors of public opinion might 
be measured by the (ail of the proverbial 
Such is the fact, however. 
This community, we to-day learn, has 
hitherto been without any sort of mouth- 
piece. It has had nobody to fight for it; 
nobody to correct the falsehoods told 
about it, and nobody to state its ¢ 
The irony of fate is sometimes mar- 
vellously keen. The at the 
meeting of the 11th of September, re- 
ceived and obeyed the mandate of the 
promoters to proclaim Yokohama’s forlorn 
condition and to tell the community that 
they were without anything resembling a 
worthy public representative, this very nan 
had for years been proclaiming himself 
as the one and only competent exponent 
of his fellow residents’ views and champion 
of their interests. It is pitiful that he 
should have been compelled to make a 


Manx cat. 





ase. 


man who 








suic’ confession at the eleventh hour, 
and it is even more pitiful to find, as the 
London and China Express tells us, that 
outsiders accept his confession without a 
word of protest. 
hitherto been entirely without an anti- 
Treaty-Revision mouth-piece, and the 
effects of her silence are now lamented all 
too late. 

But 
sionists dear, speech does not seem to 
have served their purpose better. At all 
events, the speeches made at the meeting 
on the 11th of September have not enabled 
their friends to understand the situation. 
The leading agitators explained that last 
when one great Power after another 





Yokohama, in short, has 


if silence has cost the anti-revi- 


year, 
was giving its consent to Count OKUMA’S 





proposals for Treaty Revision, Yokohama 
made no move because it was well per- 
suaded that Great Britian’s consent would 
Yokohama in fact was 
just as much opposed to last year’s scheme 
of Revision as it is to this year’s. So at 
least said the Yokohama’s agitators them- 
But 
Yokohama’s procedings we find that the 
agitators object, both 
equally, but to the differenee between 
them. They were with Count Okuma; 
they are against Viscount Aoki. We have 
more than once pointed out that the state- 


never be secured. 


selves. in the reflected image of 


not to schemes 


ment of their own views made by the 
agitators left the public in a state of 
exceeding doubt as lo what really was 
objected to and what really was intended. 
But to find, 
despite this great obscurity, that their 
ingenious explanation of their silence last 
the presence of an imminent 
strophe would fall upon entirely deaf 
ears, and that their new champion, the 
London and China Express, would repre- 


sent them as having been last year in 


we were not prepared 


in 











agreement and this year in opposition. 
i fate 
has been entrusted control 
thi 
After having occupied the lists noisily for 





mischievous 
the 
5 Setllement's anti-Revision champions. 


idently some very 


with of 
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years, their most stubborn leader is obliged 
to stand up and publicly confess that he 
and his followers have had no existence 
whatever, so far as useful results are con- 
cerned; and now, when an apparently in- 
fluential effort is made to supply this 
unhappy deficiency, the immediate issue is 
renewed misunderstanding, increased mis- 
entation, and intensified confusion. 
Truly someting is amiss in this little Anti- 
Revision world of ours, and that it will 
ever be unriddled webegin to feel hopeless. 

Apart from the muddle it produces as a 
reflecting medium, the London and China 
Express is delightfully nebulous on its 
own account. It takes a great deal of 
pains to show that Japan lost credit by the 
proceedings of last year. Indeed it goes 
so far as to call her change of front an 
“utter and undignified fiasco.” There is no 





repre: 


denying that when a Power recedes from 
a position voluntarily taken by itself, its 
steadfastness of purpose is seriously im- 
pugned in the eyes of the world. This is 
what happened to Japan last year, and she 
But such 
things do not happen to Japan alone. We 
need not travel beyond the records of 
Great Britian herself, nor need we go 
farther back records than 
fifteen years, to discover a case where a 


must take the consequences. 


in those 
and 
cluded by her Plenipotentary after months 
of negotiation, was finally rejected because 
the British Chambers of Commerce did 
not like it. By the light of this prece- 
dent we do not find it so heinous that 
Japan should have altered her proposals 
in deference to a wave of popular agita- 
tion such as no Government could afford 
The London and China Ex- 
press, with pretty naiveté, declares that 
Japanese public opinion is nothing to We- 
stern statesmen. Nothing indeed! What 
then is something? At this side of the 
water we are constantly assured that public 
opinion in Japan is not really moved by 
the topic of Treaty Revision, and that the 
problem may very well be left for solution 
at the Greek Kalends. At that side we 
are told that Japanese public opinion does 
not matter two straws, and that Western 
statesmen have nothing to do with it 
‘There is no word to describe the mental 
condition of journals like the London and 
China Express in regard to this matter. 
Their writings are a mixture of frivolous 
The 
most prominent and important point of 
difference between the situation in Japan 
to-day, and the situation § years ago is that, 
whereas her statesmen were then able to 
direct intelligent public opinion and to 
ignore that which was not intelligent, they 
are now obliged to pay to both classes the 
me deference that the views of a nation 


treaty proposed by England con- 


to despise. 


chatter and stupendous ignorance. 





in civilized Europe re 
This the 
Japan of 1890 presents such a strong and 
striking contrast to the Japan of 1885, and 
anyone who fails to appreciate the change 


gle 


at the hands 
is 





of its Government. where 








must be indeed a blind reader of contem- 
porary annals. 

But even though this salient fact had not 
penetrated the crass atmosphere of the 
London and China Express! perception, 
it might still have avoided the silliness of 
asserting that national opinion is a quantity 
of no account in international compacts. 
A lively stretch of imagination is needed to 
conceive the reception the House of Com- 
mons would give toa Foreign Secretary 
who should rise in his place and declare 
that in negotiating a treaty with Japan, 
British statesmen are not required to take 
any account of Japanese public opinion. 
Truly this Anti-Revison campaign abounds 
in marvels. Long ago we imagined that 
the limit of startling surprises had been 
reached. But when a performer like the 
London and China Express steps into the 
arena, the farce recommences in a new and 
There is little 
occasion, we imagine, to pay attention to 


unanticipated direction. 


our esteemed contemporary’s statements of 
fact, seeing that its deductions and argu- 
ments so far exceed the bounds of ordinary 
intelligence. Yet Yokohama must have 
learned with a gasp of relief how nar- 
rowly it last year escaped an irreparable 
calamity. Actually while it was hugging 
itself in the belief that whatever Germany, 
Russia, or the United States might do, 
Great Britian at all events would stand 
firm—actually while it was hugging itself 
in this belief, and remaining confidently 
silent, Great Britian, according to the Lox- 
don and China Express, was “on the point 
of signing” the obnoxious Treaty. It was a 
narrow escape, and instead of abusing Japan 
for suspending the negotiations, we should 
be exceedingly grateful that she 
afforded us an opportunity to break a 
silence which might have sealed our fate 
for ever. People who saw clearly behind 
the scenes last year, believe that Eng- 
land’s hesitation was the real crux of the 
situation, and that had she acceded at 
a tolerably early stage, 


thus 


public opinion 
in Japan would never have attained em- 
barrassing dimensions, would the 
Tokyo Cabinet have thought of revising its 
proposals. But this is evidently a miscon- 
ception. The London and China Express 
has spoken, and History must be re-written. 


nor 








ECONOMICAL PROBLEMS. 
paint Crees 

OW that questions of nationality have 

lost their acute character and are in 
fact slowly passing away, economical and 
social problems loom up on every side 
and refuse to disappear at the voice of the 
charmers, charm they never so wisely. 
One of these problems, how the vast re- 
sources and the growing wealth of the 
New World will finally affect the com- 
mercial and agricultural systems of Europe, 
is, owing to the MCKINLEY Tariff, a theme 
at present more freely discussed than for- 
merly. Yet the question had always been 
in the minds of thoughtful men long before 
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recent legislation gave it a temporarily 
more prominent character. Some seven 
years ago the Prussian Government ordered 
Dr. M. SeRING, of the University of Bonn, 
to investigate the causes and probable 
effects of North 
competition upon the economic condition 


American and Indian 
of Europe, and with the consent of the 
then Crown Prince, who took as great an 
interest in economic questions as he did 
in war, science, and literature, the money 
necessary for this inquiry was drawn from 
the FREDERICK WILLIAM-VICTORIA Funds. 

Dr. SERING accordingly visited Canada, 
the United States, and the more important 
parts of South America, in order to dis- 
cover how far and how long the resources 
of these countries might be expected to 
compete with those of the old World. What 
Europe had suffered was beyond doubt, 
and recent reports enable us to gauge with 
some accuracy the extent of the changes 
brought about by this competition. In the 
United Kingdom the continually falling 
prices of cereals have, according to statis- 
tics lately published in Zhe Times, led to a 
signal reduction of the corn and green 
crops area. In 1869 of every 100 acres 
cultivated, 8.7 were in wheat; in 1889 
only 5.3, a decline of 3.4 acres, with 
correspondingly diminished percentages 
for barley and oats. Rotation 
and permanent pasture showed a more 
than proportionate increase, especially 
in Ireland, where over four-fifths of the 
country is in grass, a change that could 
not, fully counteract the 
loss otherwise sustained. These changes 
in cropping have during the last twenty 


grasses 


however, 


extended the cultivated area of 


years 
Great Britain by 2,394,079 acres, but 
this otherwise satisfactory increase is 


poorly proportioned: corn and green 
crops show a decline of two, grasses an in- 
crease of over four anda half, million acres. 
The hope of stable and normal prices, 
now that the world forms one vast corn 
market, has also not been realized, and be- 
tween 1877 and 1886 a heavy fall all round 
was experienced, the over-supply from 
abroad preventing arise when the home 
crops were poor, while good harvests natur- 
ally caused a further and ruinous decline. 
Germany, too, found no compensation for 
the crop failures of 1875, 1876, 1877, 1879, 
and 1880; all her agriculturists were bit- 
terly disappointed by the steady decline 
of the market, and the farmers in her 
could meet 


districts scarcely 


northern 
their financial obligations. 
Austria, and Italy the low price of wheat 
is in like manner the chief cause of 
the present depression, and thus the 
question as to the future is everywhere 
one of the most vital importance. On it, 
according to Dr. SERING, depend the 
further cultivation of the soil of Europe, 
and a possible social displacement that 
may shake the national organism of Ger- 
many to its very foundation. On this 
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point, however, Dr. SERING is optimistic 
and, as he thinks, with very good reason. 
America, and India also, might produce 
still more in the future, and the prairie 
lands might by railways be brought into 
still closer connection with the Atlantic 
sea-ports, but it must, according to our 
authority, be borne in mind that the condi- 
tions of settlement in the United States 
have with every year become less favour- 
able; that the soil, now mostly in the 
hands of private owners, has greatly risen 
in price; that the land still available is 
either poor or, owing to climatic conditions, 
difficult to cultivate; that the immigration 
of agriculturists is less rapid and numer- 
ous; that the increasing population con- 
sumes a larger percentage of the products 
of the country; that at normal rates the 
raising of corn and other cereals yields at 
best but small returns; and finally, that 
the low prices, together with the apprecia- 
tion of the land and the consequently 
higher rent, have led to a reduction of the 
corn area not merely in the United States 
but in India, Russia, Chili, Argentina, and 
Australia as well. One event, and one 
event only, could retard the speedy com- 
ing of a better time for the tiller of the 
soil: the sudden opening up of new and re- 
mote but very fertile wheat districts by 
means of cheap and easy communication 
with the great commercial centres of the 
world, an event not likely to take place 
suddenly, and unlikely to prove a disturb- 
ing factor in the remedial process now at 
work, 


The present depression, then, the joint 
result of the rapid colonization of very 
fertile parts of the world and of the un- 
precedented facility of communication, 
finds its remedial features in the facts that 
the crisis has affected all corn producing 
countries in a very similar manner; that it 
has equally shaken the economic founda- 
tions of agriculture in every civilized nation 
(witness for instance the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in the United States), and that the 
colonization of every part of America is 
attended with an annually increasing out- 
lay of money and labour, as is evident 
from the proposed irrigation works west 
of the Mississippi. The present depres- 
sion being merely temporary, Germany’s 
protective tariff can, in Dr. SERING'S 
opinion, be only justified as a transient 
measure of self-defence: should the low 
prices of cereals continue, then the ge- 
neral depreciation 





of her agricultural 
Property could be averted only by a 
permanent but finally unendurable taxa- 
tion of all other interests. As it is, 
the taxing of the people’s bread is al- 
ways a serious measure, but if a merely 
temporary resort to such a policy can 
permanently save the most numerous and 
representative class of the nation, the 
State should not shrink from making the 
sacrifice. Whether when prices rise again 





the few but powerful land owners of 


gle 


Northern, and the numerous but well 
united small proprietors of Middle and 
Southern, Germany will follow Dr. SE- 
RING'S advice and consent to a lowering 
or abolition of the present duties, is per- 
haps problematical ; but that Great Britain, 
despite HowaRD VINCENT’S call for pro- 
tective measures, will maintain her present 
fiscal policy is undoubtedly certain, for 
according to The Times she is now ina 
much better position to compete with the 
United States in every foreign market, 
than she was some years ago, and if 








prices beyond the Atlantic continue to 
rise at their present rate, the prospects 
even in the States are not at all unfavour- 
able, while the difficulties raised by the 
new tariff are nothing new in themselves, 
and have ona smaller scale been overcome 
in the principal European countries as well 
as in most of the self-governing British 
colonies. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
‘Taurspay, Decemuer 4rH.—(Continued.) 


THE COMMITTEE ON QUALIFICATIONS, 


Mr. Wax Yeiraro, having explained thathehad 
some suggestions to make about the Committee, 
ascended the rostrum and said—Mr. Suyematsu 
Saburo has moved that certain steps should be 
taken with reference to the arrest of Moti Tokino- 
suke, and a decision is now about to be given on 
the subject of a Committee. I beg to say a few 
words on that point. The Rules provide that a 
Special Committee must consist of at least nine 
members, but I wish to propose that the Commit- 
tee we are now about to elect should numb 
eighteen, As the Committee has to be elected in 
equal proportions from the various Sections, this 
would give two members to each Section. Doubt. 
less there ave various opinions on the subject of 
Committees, but I trust that the House will con- 
sent to this without discussion. 

Mr. Orita KensHi—Allow me to make an 
inquiry. We have just come to a decision about 
a Committee, but I do net understand what the 
Committee is for. _ Is it to enquire into the causes 
of Mori’s arrest or into the offence which led to his 
arrest? I do not in the least understand what the 
Committee is for. I have to apologise for making 
these remarks after the House has voted, but as 
they have reference also to the election of the Com- 
mittee, [trust that an explanation will be given. 

Mr. Suimizu Sanzo—I_ understand’ clearly 
what the proposal of Mr. Suyehiro is. The Com- 
mittee is to take proper steps for communicating 
with the Judicial Department on this subject. On 
looking at the Orders of the Day, I find that the 
election of the Gualifications Committee is the 
second subject. Tt is therefore necessary that we 
should first of all change the Orders of the Day, 
in accordance with the 82nd Article of the Rules 
of Procedure. Otherwise the regularity of the 
House's proceedings cannot be preserved. ‘The 
Orders of the Day are published in the Oficial 
Gazette and known throughout Japan. A Quali- 
fications Committee is provided for in the Law 
of the Houses, and in the Rules of this House, 
and I see no reason why we should elect the 
Committee now proposed. ‘I'he second item of 
business for to-day is duly fixed in the Orders 
which have been distributed to all the members, 
and if we do not carry out the programme we 
shall be violating the rules. I think we had 
better erase No. 2 in the Orders of the Day, 
and entrust the duty of determining qualifica- 
tions to the Committee now proposed, 

Mr. Marsuromo Kawaye—I myself had intend- 
ed to make the same proposal as has been made 
by the member who has just sat down. The Quali- 
fications Committee must be elected under the 
Rules, and I think we should proceed to its 
election. 

The Presipent—If you wish to speak about the 
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are entertained about the Committee. Some say 
it ought to be elected by the Sections; otters, 
that we need not elect it at all on the present oc 
casion. Limyself am of the opinion that there is 
ho need of so large anumberayeighteen. IT think 
that nine will be sufficient, and it would be well if 
the President selected men of legal attainments to 
form the Committee. 

Several members expressed approval of this 
proposal. 

‘The Presipenr—Mr. Suyehiro’s proposal has 
found supporters and therelore comes before th 
House. Those who agree with his proposal sill 
please stand, 

A majority rose, 

‘The Presioent-—The proposal is carried. 

Mr. Okayama Kanekicui—l wish to ask a 
question, L understand that the proposal of Mr. 
Suyematsu is to be acted upon. Am I right, Mr. 
President? 

The Presipent—Yes, 

Mr. Oxayama—Then this House has decided 
that Mori Tokinosuke has been declared by this 
House to be unconstitutionally held in detention, 
If that is so, bis case is different fom that of a 
member absent through sickness, or some other 
unavoidable reason, Te was in fact illegally pre- 
vented from exercising his right of election at the 
lime of the appointment of the President and Vice- 
President, Is not the appointment of these officials 
affected by his absence.—(Cries of  Unnecessai y.”") 

Tie Presipent—The President was elected by 
the vote of the majority. 

Mr. Sursizu Saxzo—lIs there no change in the 
Orders of the Day? 

‘The Puesigent—We will consider that after- 
wards. I proceed to name tie Committee, accord- 
ing to the wish of the majority of the House :— 
Messrs, Suyematsu Saburo, Ayai Takeo, Inouye 
Kakugoro, Suyehiro Shigeyasu, Misaki Kameno- 
suke, Sakura Kanji, Suyematsu Kencho, Yendo 
Shukei, Mayeda Kayashi, ‘These nine names will 
form the Committee. 

Mr. Suyematsu Sasuro—The Committee 
which you have just named wish to retire to the 
Committee-roonr of the House and commence theit 
business. Aur [right in supposing that this will 
be in accordance with fhe wish of the House? 

The Presipenr—The House has heard 
membei’s question— 

Mr, Inouye KakuGoro—I understand the mo. 
tion just made to mean that the Committee should 
come together at the time of the House’s closing. 
Tdo not see any occasion to put that question to 
the House. 

Mr. Suvematsu Sanuro—Not so, ‘The pro- 
posal is that the nine members of the Committee 
should retire to the Commiitee-room while the House 
is in session and catry on their business there. 

Mr. Inoure— In that case, as Lhave still matters: 
to submit to the House, and as Lam willing if 1 
become a Committee man to sit up half the night, 
or even all night, 1 must object to leaving the 
Chamber at present. [cannot agree to forfeit my 
privilege of sitting in the House for the sake of 
conducting the duties entrusted to the Committee. 

Mr. ‘Takact Masarosui—I am of the same 
opinion as the member who has last spoken. If the 
business of the Chamber isto be interrupted while 
Committees are at work, [do not see how the duties 
of the House can be discharged.— (Cries of Ur 
necessary,’ and Phe business will go on all the 
time.”) — Therefore I desire the Committee to com: 
mence its duties after the Chamber has closed. 

fhe PResipeNt—Under these circumstances, I 
shall proceed with the business of the House. 
The next business isthe election of a Qualifications 
Committee. Lhave here certain questions to be 
submitted to the Committee, and its immediate 
election is desirable. 

Mr. Kupo Koxas—You have just stated, Mr. 
President, that there are ceitain questions to be 
submitted to a Qualifications Committee. May I 
ask to whows these questions apply ? 

‘The Presipexr—They apply to members of 
We House, and have been presented Uiough 
mewbers cf the House for the consideration of the 
Qualifications Committee. 

Mr. Marsumoro Kaxaye—A short time ago a 
member made some remarks (with which T agree) 
about the Orders of the Day, They were to the 
effect that the proper routine has been seriously de- 
parted from. Even if vo departure had been made 
from the toutine in respect to the Qualifications 
Committee, what the President has just stated with 
respect to questions propounded as to the quali- 
fications of members seems to call for notice. The 
78th Article of the Lawsof the Houses provides 
that when an objection is raised in the House of 
Representatives ay to the qualifications of any of 
its members, a special Comunittee shall be appoint- 
ed to examine into the matter upon a specified day, 
and the resolution of the House shall be taken upon 
Ue receipt of the report of the said Committee.” 
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With relation to the announcement of the Presid 
ent, L wish to enquire what objections have been 
formulated as to the qualifications of members. 

Me. Kupo Kokax—I understand you to say, 
Mr, President, that objections have been raised to 
the qualifications of some of the members. Unless 
we know to whom these objections apply, it is 
difficult for us to elect a Committee. As has just 
been pointed oul, it seems advisable that you 
should give us accurate information about these 
objections. 








Mr. Kisueut Kangi—I think the point raised 
by Mr. Matsumoto is very proper. Fromwhat you 
have just said, Mr, President, Lunderstand that 
these objections are raised, not by members, but 
by persons introduced by members. Now the Law 
of the Houses speaks of objections raised in the 
House of Representatives, and again, in the Rules 
of Procedure, I find it stated that when an objec 
tion to the qualification of a member is raised by 
one of the members, he must submit the objection 
in writing in duplicate over his own signature to 
the President. If questions as to the qualifications 
of members are to be received from outsiders 
and submitted to a Committee, there be 
no limit to the process. Moreover, as the friction 
of parties increases there is no knowing what 
snbers of objections may not be submitied. [i 
is impossible that we should be expected to elect # 
Committee on account of each of these objections, 
and it therefore seems Lo me unnecessary Lo enter: 
tain any objection not contemplated by the law of 
the House and the Rules of Procedurey—namely, 
objections arising in the House itself and from the 
members. I thevefore oppose the election of the 
Committee now announced by you, Mr. President. 

‘The Presipentr—Am I to understand that you 
second Mr. Matsumoto’s proposal ? 

Mr. Kikucut Kansi—Yes, 

‘The Presipent—Then I have a question to put 
to Mr, Matsumoto. Messrs. Saito Kanshichi and 
Takeishi Keiji, themselves members, have sub- 
mitted objections, L apprehend, therefore, that 
this is an occasion for electing a Qualifications 
Committee, and for that reason I fave brought 
the matter before the House without loss of time. 

Mr. Marsumoro Kanaye—Whether put for- 
ward through the medium of one or two members, 
the objections come from outsiders and are value- 
less. Unless by a decision of the House itself, I 
mw persuaded that a Committee cannot be elected, 
uch is the Law of the House. It speales of objec: 
tions raised in the House of Representatives, and 
therefore it must be an objection by the House 
collectively or no effect can be given to it. 

Mc. Ove Taku—I agree. with Mr. Matsumoto 
Kanaye, The President cannot proceed to the 
election of a Committee upon the application of 
one or two persons. The House must be agreed, 
T trust therefore that the President will revoke bis 
last announcement, 

Mr. Yamapa Tost—According to the 67th ar- 
ticle of the Rules of the House, to which Mr. Oye 
has just alluded, it is distinctly provided that in 
the event of a representation being made by a 
member with relerence to the qualifications of a 
member, such and such a course shall be pur 
sued, From this | conclude that whatever may be 
the case with respect to applications from mem- 
bers, a representation from outside the House, 
although supported by the introduction of a mem. 
ber during the session, should not be submitted to 
a Qualifications Committee. T hope, therefore, that 
the President will withdraw his annonncement. 

Mr. ‘Tateisnt Kanst—Considerable discussion 
has arisen about my representation, L desire to 
explain that. my application was presented in 
accordance with the 3rd chapter of the Rules of the 
House. Itisthere provided that a member desir- 
ing to raise a question about the qualifications of 
another member, must hand to the President a 
written statement duplicate, duly signed, 
setting forth the grounds of his objection, and that 
the President must submit this statement to a 
Committee on Qualification copy being also 
Nanded to the member whose qualifications are 
impugned, and he, by a fixed day, is required to 
send in an answer. ‘The course L have taken has 
therefore been in accordance with the Rules, and 
it seems to me perfectly regular that the President 
should appoint a Committee on Qualifications, 

Mr. Kikucat Kansi—I think there is some 
misapprehension about the facts in this case. The 
nnouncement made by the President a few 
utes ayo referred to applications made by 
persons introduced by members, is not that so? 

‘The Presipent—Yes, 

Mr. Kixucat Kanst-Then there has been no 
misunderstanding. The objection has not been 
raised by member 

The Prestpenr—Mr. Kikuchi, Ihave it here 
in writing as follows—We beg to present these 
objections— 
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Mr. Kixucut—lIs it an spplication submitted by 
two menibers? 

The Presipent—Yes. 

Mr. Kixucat—Then the facts ate different fro 
those of your previous announcement, “That 1s 
evident. 

Mr. Yamapa Tosi—It appears from the answer 
the President has just made to Mr. Kikuchi, that 
an objection has been sentin by a member. ‘The 
House previously understood that it was an appli- 
cation from persons introduced by a member. So 
soon as there is question of an objection raised by 
a member, a Committee must be elected. Would 
it not be well for the President to make a pl: 
announcement to that effect ? 

The Presipsnt—The document shall be read 
to you, 

By direction of the PRresipeNT the SecreTaRY 
read as follows :—Therefore we have the honouc 
to enclose a copy of the finding of the Local Court 
of Akita as evidence, and to submit our objec- 
tion, 

Dated December and 23rd, Meiji. Signed by 
Saito Kanshichi and Takeishi Keiji, and addressed 
to the President of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Sakaxt Yooa—It has been stated according 
to the Rules of Procedure and the Law of the Houses, 
that the election of a Qualifications Committee must 
depend upon the decision of the House. But the 
provisions of the Rules of Procedure by no means 
enact that a decision of the House is required. Two 
members or even one member of the House may 
formulate an objection, in which case a committee 
must be appointed to take the facts into consider 
tion. This is quite plain. On looking at the Rules 
Procedure of this House, I find it stated in the 67th 
Article, that if a member raises an objection to the 
qualifications of another member, such and suck 
procedure shall be taken. Fiom this I conclude 
that the appointment of a Committee does net 
depend on a decision made by the House itsrli 
only, Consequently Messis, Saito and ‘Uakeishi, 
in formulating their objection to certain members’ 
qualifications, have acted in accordance with tie 
Rules, and a Committee on Qualifications must 
undoubtedly be appointed. T think the House 
will agree that this is the proper interpretation of 
the Riles. 

Mr. NaGata Sapayemon—I think the appoint- 
ment of a Committee is the proper course. “The 
President spoke a short time ago of people intro- 
duced by members. If the application from 
persons introduced by members, it does not come 
within the provisions of Article 67. But seeing that 
the application is from Mr. Takeishi, it is in no 
way opposed to the 67th Article. [think it quite 
in order that the President should announce the 
election of a Qualifications Committee. 

Mr. NasuGawa Mirsuzane—The President's 
announcement has given tise to various arguments, 
but we are now agreed that there is no difficulty 
about proceeding under Atticle 67. [propose 
therefore that the election of the committee be 
undertaken at once, and that the election shall be 
made'by the Sections in accordance with the 2nd 
clause of Article 63. 

Mr.Suvemarsu Kencuo—Therehas been much 
discussion about this Committee, but I find that I 
am quite in the dark as to the nature of the Ce 
mittee. There was something about a Qualifica- 

ons Committee in the original Rules of Procedure, 
but it was erased, and we must clearly undecsiand 
that the Committee now contemplated is not the 
Committee spoken of by Article 42. It is, I judge, 
aSpecial Committee. Butif a Special Committee, 
then the business to be entrusted to it must be 
known, At present no limit has been fixed with 
tegard to the functions to be exercised by the 
Committee, and we have consequently nothing to 
guide us in the elect Further, you cannot 
speak of electing a special Committee untess some 
thing has oceurred in the House which you desire 
to submit for the Commitiee’s consideration. It 
is impossible to proceed to the election of a Special 
Committee merely on the ground that we are to 
elect committee men, We must first have a rea- 
son, and then it must be decided whether that 
reason warrants or does not warrant a Spe 
Committee. Unless these steps have been take: 
the procedure is inconsequent. 

Mr, Imat IsorcniRo—i agree with Mr. Suyema- 
tsu. If we are to appoint the Committee at once in 
consequence of Mr. Takeishi’s application it would 
be better to have a permanent Committee on Quali- 
fications vested in with competence to consider 
such questions. If we do not adopt that plan, but 
proceed to elect a Special Committee, we must 
know exactly what we are electing it for. T think 
therefore we should be informed about the subject 
of this application, 

Mr. Misaki Kamexosuke—I wish to say a 
word. The Rules of Procedure provide for a 
Permanent Committee on Qualifications, and ia 
a case like the present, if we elect a Special Com- 
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mittee, the subject of its investigations must, as 
Mr. Suyematsu has just said, be fixed, or confusion 
cannot be avoided, since the limits of the Con: 
mittee’s functions wonld be quite indefinite. 1 
am acquainted with the grounds ‘of objection and 
1 would explain them to the House, but if the 
names of the members against whose qualifications 
objections have Leen made are known, it will be 
like deeiding a case and appointing a coust to try 
it afterwards. This might greatly complicate the 
task of examination. In common with the whole 
House, I may say that this question of qualifica- 
tions should be wholly unconnected with political 
parties, and decided’ simply on its qwn merits, 
Tf you have a Special Committee and if you define 
the business to be inteusted to it, you will be con 
fronted by the anomaly of having a prejudiced 
court, and it will be difficult to secure impartiality 
It seems to me, therefore, that it will be better 
for the House to proceed in accordance with the 
latter part of Article 42, where it is laid down that 
the House may appoint a Committee if it thinks 
proper, in accordance with the motion of a mem. 
ber. We ate confronted by a considerable diffi- 
culty, and T deem it rather fortunate that this case 
has arisen, because it may lead to the appoint 
ment of a permanent Committee on Qualifications, 
a measure for which T would bespeak your ap 
proval. 

Mr. Suimizu Sanzo—We appear to be coming 
within reach of an understanding. [thinkit very 
undesirable that any change should be made in the 
Orders of the Day, and I have therefore expressed 
my approval of Mr. Misaki’s remarks with regard 
to this election of a Qualifications Committee 
The Orders of the Day ate settled and announced 
by the President, and in accordance with them the 
procedure of the House is regulated. This method 
s open to the objection that the President is en- 
tirely at liberty to decide in what order the House 
shall proceed with its business, Be that as it may, 
however, the question which, in consequence of 
a change in the Orders of the Day, now comes be- 
fore the House, is of great importance. If the 
House itself is to decide what member has such 
and such qualifications, and what member has not, 
there is no occasion fora Qualifications Commi 
‘The 67th Article of the Rules of Procedure las 
been wisely enacted with a view to this contin- 
gency. The object of its provision, that in the 
event of an objection being taised to the qualifica- 
tions of a member, a Committee must be appointed 
to examine into it—the object of this provision is 
that the strictest privacy should be observed until 
the Committee has investigated whether or no the 
member is qualified. The tule is framed for the 
protection of members. We must have a Quali- 
fications Committee as Mr. Misaki suggests, With 
respect to changing the Orders of the Day, some 
members are in favour of doing so. If we accede 
on the present occasion, I think that in future the 
ders of the Day should not be dependent upon 
the President’s will. Of course with regard to a 
question that has already been brought before the 
House or in respect of a Bill, there is no difficulty. 
But in either of these cases [think it would be 
hetter that the President should not be allowed to 
decide the Orders of the Day according to his own 
ideas. 

Mr. Soma Suuxu—Various opinions have been 
expressed in reference to this Qualications Com- 
mittee ; but my view is that the election of a com. 
mittee as just announced by the President is the 
most correct course. We have the 67th Article of 
the Rules of Procedure. It is there laid down that 
such and such documents shall be submitted in 
case of an objection to qualifications, and that the 
President shall lay these documents before a Com- 
mittee on Qualifications, Such being the case, 
unless there is a Qualifications Commitiee the 
esident cannot deal in any way with the docu 
ments now in his hands. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that a committee be formed in order to 
receive the documents: failing a committee, the 
President can do nothing with the document I 
think we ought to proceed to elect the Committee 
at once, « 

Mr. Uvyext Vemort—I wish to enlist the 
support of the House for Mr. Misaki’s proposal. 
Ii is proposal is to become a subject of debate, it 
will lave to take precedence ‘of the subject 
previously announced and I therefore proceed to 
siate my views atonce, As Mr. Misaki hasalready 
told you, if you elect your Committee on Qualifica- 
tions after the name of the member whose quali 
fications are to be investigated is known, you will 
be choosing your judges after you know the name 
of the person to be judged. T donot say that a 
committee of investigation is exactly the Same as 
a judicial tribunal, but it partakes of that character, 
and the circumstances | have described would be 
decidedly _tndesirable, We must have a per- 
manent Committee on Qualifications. It is a 
mistake that na mention of the appointing of a 
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committee in a case like this is made in the Rules 
relating to Permanent Committees. I judge that 


the rules will have to be perfected. Inthe 
67th Article you will find it stated that the 
President is to submit the documents of ve 


presentation to a Committee on 2 lifications. 
Chus the duty of submitting the decuments toa 
Committee is laid down, But there is nothing 
whatever provided in the previous rules with re 
ference to the election of such a Committee. In fact 
the 1ules are very incomplete, and the reason for 
their incompleteness is vot far to seek. “In the 
original diaft of the rules provision was made for 
the election ofa permanent Committee on Qualifica 
tions, and in the sequence of that provision this 
67th Article was inserted. Subsequently the 
original provision was erased, but the procedure 
founded upon it was not erased, and the result is 
the incongruity with which we now have to deal, 
This being the case, we must take action of the 
nature indicated in. the motion which I now 
propose. I suggest that the House give a decision 
on the point of making the Committee on Quali- 
fications a permanent committee, 

Mr. Orita Kensii—Vations motions have 
been made with reference to this Qualifications 
Committee, and among them the proposal of Mr. 
Misaki, namely, that we should have a perman- 
nent Committee on Qualifications, seems to receive 
most support. But think it doubtful whether this 
proposal may not be opposed to the Law of the 
Houses, and for that reason Tam disposed to 
object to it. Tsay Tam doubtful whether it may 
not be opposed to the Law of the Houses, because 
in the 78th Article of that law, it is set down 
that when an objection is raised in the House of 
Representatives as to the qualifications of any of its 
members, a Special Committee shall be appointed 
lo examine into the matter, upon a specified day, 
and the resolution of the House shall be taken 
upon the receipt of the Committee's report. You 
will see that the Article provides for a Special 
Committee when an objection is raised, and fiom 
this T take it to be plain that we cannot have a 
permanent Committee to deal with such cases. 
It is very possible that, so far as this House is 
concerned, we should find it advantageous and 
convenient to submit all questions of qualifications 
to a permanent Committee, but we must not 
tun counter to the Law of the Houses with that 
law before us. The provisions of the law are 
clear, and [ think in the face of them we are 
decidedly incompetent to elect a permanent com- 
mittee for these purposes. It seems to me a 
Special Committee is our only resource. But before 
we proceed to its election I beg to add a word or 
two. There is no occasion for us to enter intoany 
deep discussion as to whether we shall appoint or 
shall not appoint a Committee of Qualifications. 
The 67th Article of the Rules of Procedure req 
us to submit to a Committee any objection 
with regard to the qualification of a member. 
This article was inserted in accordance with the 
decision of the House. Before the House makes 
any examination itself it must have the result of 
the Committee's examination before it, Without 
complying fully with the presctibed procedure 
the privileges of a member can neither be granted 
or withdrawn, When an objection as to” qual 
fications has been formulated, a Committee must 
be chosen, and to it must be entrusted the 
duties of examination, and the House, with the 
Comunittee’s finding before it, must proceed to a 
deci ‘There is'no occasion for us to discuss 
this question of a committee at any length, fora 
committee we must have. Such is my interpret 
tion of the 67th Article, My object in addressing 











































































the House is only to point out that the election of 
a Committee is the due and proper course. ‘The 
mistake into which Mr. Misaki has fallen is estab- 








lished by what I have said. One word more. 
It has been stated that to oppoint a Committee 
on Qualifications afier the member whose gualifi 
cations ate in question has been determined, is a 
mistake, But even if there were question of the 
qualifications of a brother or friend, justice must 
be done, and there is no reason whatsoever that 
inconveniences should arise by appointing a com- 
mittee after the person whose qualifications are to 
be considered is known. If this House showed 
itself to be a partial tribunal, lenient to one and 
severe to another, not alone would its own reputa- 
tion be destroyed in the eyes of the nation, hut it 
would forfeit the respect of the whole world. I 
have no fear of any such calamity, and therefore 
Tsay that we need not trouble ourselves about 
complaints as to the appointment of a Committee 
after the object of its enquiry is designated. That 
is my opinion, gentlemen. 

Mr. Saro SHozo—In my judgment the question 
before the House does not lie between a Special 
Committee and a Permanent Committee. The 
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Law of the House provides, as one of the members 
has already pointed out, that the Committee which 


we have to appuint is a Special Committee, It is 
asserted, however, that difficulties may arise if the 
subject of the Committee's enquiry be determined 
bythe House. But I find by the 62nd Article of 
the Rules of Procedure that a distinction is made 
with reference to the subject of enquiry. The House 
itself is to decide in some cases, and in others the 
point is to be entrusted to a Committee. Ques- 
tions relating to qualifications concern the réputa- 
tion of members, aud it is proper that, alter a 
committee has been elected, stich questions should 
he submitted to it without ‘comment. [think we 
ought at once to elect a permanent committee and 
hand the business over to it without further 
ference to the House. 

Mr. Yamacucnt Cuyosaxu—I have no pro- 
posal to make, but before the House gives a dec 
sion [ want to ask a question, When. a motion is 
made in violation of the Law of the Houses, and 
when in spite of that i finds supporters, ought the 
House to divide upon it? It seems to me that if 
a motion is opposed to the Law of the Houses a 
division ought certainly not to be taken upon it. 

Mv, Uvext Yemort—l think I can make it 
clear whether or no there is any violation of the Laws 
of the House—(Cries of Agreed,” “ Agreed.”) 
Some of the members say that there would be a 
violation, but I say no, ‘The 78th Article of the 
Houses provides for the clection of a Special Com- 
mittee, This means that the decision is not to be 
ven by the House in conclave, but that the affair 
isto be entrusted toa Committee, [tis stated that a 
day must be fixed. Do not confine yourselves ta the 
mere words of the rules, consider the mea a 
—(Laughter). A day has to be fixed—that is to 
say, from what day io what day, and such being 
the case a Special Committee cannot be conten 
plated. In reading, we must use our judgment 
as far as possible. 

Mr. Misaki Kamenosuxke—I am the proposer 
of the motion, and T will give an explanation, 
There isa mistake about my meaning.—(Cries of 
“Enough, enough,” “ Order “You can- 
not speale twice to one motion.” & 

‘The Presipent—The mover may speak several 
times.—(Cries of How about Mr. Uyeki?”). 

Mr. Uyext Yemori—I will explain.—(Cries of 
“You are not the mover.”) 

Mv. Uvext—I_ am one of the movers.—(Cries 
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of “Order,” “Have you permission ? “Un. 
fair,” &c.) 

Mr. Hasnimoro Kivraro—There is a dif- 
erence between a mover and a seconder, I am 





entirely opposed to these illegal rulings. 
‘The Presipent—Order, order.— (Cries of, 
“You are all engaged in violating the rules,” &c.) 
Mr. Misakr Kamenosuxe—Allow me as the 
mover to make an explanation, The House 
appears to disapprove very strongly. T take it 
that the motion proposed hy me is claimed to be 
contrary to the provisions of a certain Article of 
the Law of the Houses, I thiule that this view is 
based ona wrong interpretation of the 78th Article. 
he Law regards it as a very serious matter that 
objection should be raised to the qualifications of 
a member, who, having been duly elected, presents 
himself in this House provided with proper certi- 
ficates of qualification. That the whole House 
should undertake the duty of passing a decision at 
once on any objection raised to the qualifications of 
a member would be a very precipilate method of 
procedure, and the spirit of the law, I take it, is 
in that sense. For that reason the election of a 
Qualifications Committee is provided, and the 
tter niust be entrusted to it so as to secine 
deliberate consideration. Ido not think that the 
law contemplates a Special Committee for the 
purpose of considering questions of qualification. 
Though dealing with so grave a question, and 
though deliberate consideration is provided for 
by the provision that_the objections must first 
be examined by a Committee and. then dealt 
with according to the report of the Committee, 
it must be confessed that the text of the law is 
quite clear, Its spirit, however, is plain 
































ugh, I 
think, and T trust that you will not be concerned 


about the mete words but will endorse my proposal 

Mr. Hasaimoro Kinraro—I have always 
thought that in this House the laws must be res- 
pected, and that for the salve of pushing their own 
arguments, or establishing their own opinions, 
members must not interpret the laws arbitrarily. 
Task you to consider Mr. Misaki’s proposal. Does 
not involve the application of an arbitrary tead- 
ing of his own to a Law of the House ? What have 
we written here in the 78th Article of the Laws? If 
we read it honestly and interpret it properly, its 
language is quite plain, It says: If an objection 
to the qualifications of a member has been rais- 
ed in the House.” What is meant by ‘an ob- 
jection has been raised? Plainly the words 
include the meaning that when an objection 



























has not been taised, there is no occasion for a 
Committee. It is ‘perfectly evident from. the 
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text of the Law that the Committee is only needed 
when an objection has arisen. With such a clear 
provision betore us, it is tuly an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, that a member so well versed in such 
matters as Mr, Misaki should tell that the 
Committee referred to is not a Special Committee 
but a permanent committee, and [ am astonished 
that Mr. Uyeki Yemori should have supported 
such a statement. I hope that, inasmuch as a 
Special Committee is determined by law, the 
House will immediately decide in acco: dance with 
the President’s original announcement. . Further, 
Twist to ask the President what view he takes of 
the action of Mr. Uyeki Yemori in addressing the 
House twice, and describing himself as a mover of 
the proposition, Unless the distinctions made by 
the rules in respect of these points of procedure 
are clearly understood and enforced, we shall find 
ourselves int the position of being controlled by a 
partial, and prejudiced President.—(Cries of 
“Hear, hear.”) I desive to call the President's 
attention to this point. 

Mr. Nasuxawa Kano—In accordance with the 
116th Rule, which provides that although mem 
bers may still desire to speak, the debate may be 
closed by a vote of the House, I beg to propose 
that this debate be now closed.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Masaki Bokushin ascended the rostrum to 
speak, but desisted in consequence of loud cries 
of “ divide, divide.” 

The vote being taken, a majority were in favour 
of immediate decision. 'Hete one of the members 
asked permission to speak, but the President 
announced his intention of putting Mr. Misaki’'s 
motion at once to the House; wamely, that a 
Permanent Qualifications Committee be elected. 

Mr. Horicucut Kenro rose and protested 
against Mr. Misaki's motion being put, on the 
ground that there were amendments, and that the 
proper course was to put the amendments first. 

Another member attempted to speak with refer- 
ence to Mr. Misaki’s proposal, but was interupted 
by cries of “divide, divide.” 

The Presipent—It has been proposed by Mr. 
Misaki and duly seconded, that in accordance 
with the and Clause of the 42nd Article, which pro- 
vides that by the motion of a member the House 
may, if it sees fit, elect a committee, a permanent 
Qualifications Committee be elected. ‘Those who 
ave in favour of this motion will please rise. 

A minority rose. 

Mr. Suyémarsu KencHo—I presume that we 
shall proceed at once to the election. The orders 
of the day indicate that course. But if we are 
about to elect a Special Committee, it will be very 
inconvenient not to determine the nature of the 
question to be submitted for the Committee's 
examination. 

Mr. Hastmoro KinTaro—Much discussion 
has atisen with regard to the nature of this Com. 
mittee, and I confess that the opinions expressed 
have greatly surprised me. ‘The matter seems to 
me to be quite plain, Tt is distinctly provided in 
the rules that when a Qualifications Committee is 
appointed, it shall enquire minutely into the affair 
i d shall report the result of its enquiry 
to the House. Upon the receipt of such report the 
House forms its decision. These limits are fixed 
by the cules, and Iam quite unable to understand 
why there should be any occasion to fix limits now 
by special vote. 

Mr. Suvemarsu KencHo—Tie poiut is not 
one of limits, but of the question to be submitted 
to the Committee. 

The Prrsingxt—Those who are in favour of 
electing a Special Committee will please rise. 

A majority arose, and the proposition was de- 
clated carvied. 

Mr. Matsumoto Kanaye—It has now been 
decided that a Special Committee shall be elected, 
and we must of course proceed to elect it, but it 
seems to me that there is necessity for some 
amendment of the rules. In the original draft 
circulated by the Secretary, there was a provision 
for a Qualifications Committee, as Mv. Misaki has 
explained, but owing to some conflict among the 
1ules, this provision was erased, the result being 
that there is noting in these tules about a Qual 
fications Committee, You have the rules before 
you. The and part of the 2nd Chapter telates 
to Committees of the whole House, the grd part 
to Permanent Committees, and the 4th part to 
Special Committees. There is nothing else. This 
is tight enough, but in the orders of the Day a 
Qualifications Committee is mentioned. Here'the 
member entered intoa somewhat lengthy explana- 
tion of the roles, and concluded by urging the 
necessity of alterations in order to prevent incon: 
gruities such as had just occurred. 

‘The PRESIDENT announced that the business of 
electing a Special Committee would be proceeded 
with, 

Several members asked for permission to speak, 
and Me. Suyematsu Kencho ascended the rostrum. 
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Mr. Suyemarsu Kencno—We have heard 
some discussion about the nature of the Com. 
mittee, but in my opinion when we elect a Special 
Committee we must come to some decision about 
its duties. If we proceed at once to elect a Special 
Committee without determining its duties, it will 
have to deal with all the questions that may arise 
during the period of its session. About what 
then will its special report be made, and at what 
period would its functions cease? ‘These points 
would be indeterminate. If the Committee is to 
continue discharging its functions without limit, 
it will be in fact a permanent Committee. Unless 
we decide what subject and how many subjects of 
investigation ought to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee, it will cease to be a Special Committee. 
How many objections to qualifications have been 
raised? If one, then one; if several, then the 
whole, should be definitely submitted to the com- 
mittee. I propose that we decide at least this. 

Mr. Nasuxawa Kano—I propose that the 
Committe be elected by the Sections. 

Mr. Kunata Juncoro—The President has 
given notice that we shall proceed to the election 
of a committee. I wish to bring two points to the 
notice of the House before the election, The 
member proceeded to state that it seemed to him 
desirable to have 18 members on the Committee 
instead of g on this occasion, and that they should 
Le elected by the House instead of by the Sections. 

Mr. Kupo Koxan supported Mr, Suyematsu 
Kencho's proposal, on the ground that if the House 
elected a Special Committee and merely directed it 
to consider qualifications, it will have to examine 
every subject of that nature that occurs during its 
existence. Something must therefere be decided 
as to the nature of the qualifications to be ex- 
amined into. 

Mr. Yamacucut Cxosaku seconded the pro- 
position of Mr. Kurata Junjiro, explaining that if 
the committee men were elected by the Sections, 
might be difficult to secure impartiality, and that 
he considered g too small a number. 

Mr. Suyematsu Kencuo was proceeding to 
speak, when the President announced that he had 
recognised Mr. Konishi Jinnosuke. 

Mr. Kontsut Jinnosuke—I agree with what 
Mr. Suyematsu has just said. The rst Article 
provides that a Special Committee shall be elected 
in the event of an objection being raised to the 
qualifications of a member. It seems to me that 
the object of this provision is to secnre the greatest 
possible impartiality in investigating the question, 
therefore unless we know the nature of the objec- 
lion and the name of the member or members to 
which it applies, we shall fail to elect committee 
men free from all connection with the members 
indicated. I trust, therefore, that not mevely the 
nature of the subject, but also the names of the 
members will be declared to the whole House. 

Mr. Suvematsu Kencuo explained, as an ad. 
ditional reason for his proposal, that if the pro- 
posed investigation related to a number of mem 
bers, it was evident that the number of the Com- 
mitte must also be increased, and that possibly 
even more than one Committee would have to be 
elected, He deemed it absolutely essential to fix 
some limits. 

Mr. Fustta Macouet desired to support Mr, 
Suyematsu Kencho’s proposition, but as he ex- 
plained that he only had avery few words to say, he 
was permitted by the President to speak fron | 
seat. He pointed out that according to the rules it 
seemed unavoidable that the duties to be discharged 
by a Special Committee should be distinculy 
defined at the time of its election, 

Mr. HaYasHt KAtcHiRo spoke in the same sense, 

The Prusipenr, saying that he too agreed with 
the proposal, was about to submit it to the House, 
when 

Mr. 
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Hayasnt Koicwiro urged that as this 
relating to the interpretation of the 
on ought to rest with the Pre- 
ited general applaus: 
sipent—The objection as to qualifica- 
aised by Messrs. Saito Kanshichi 
and Takeishi Keiji, and it applies to Mr. Nita 
Korenori. (Cries of “agreed, agreed.” No 
division required.) ‘The President, saying that 
there was no occasvin to take the sense of the House 
further, desired that the election should proceed. 

Mr. Kurata Juxsiro asked how it had fared 
with the motion he had seconded, and after some- 
other inquiries, it was decided to proceed at once 
with the voting. While the balloting papers were 
being prepared and distributed, the President 
gave notice that in order to conclude the business 
before the House, the sitting would have to be 
prolonged beyond 6 o'cloc's. 

By a motion by one of the members, the House 
decided that the names on the balloting papers 
weed not be read out, but that the numbers attached 
tothe names would be sufficient. 

The balloting then proceeded. 
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Mr. OriTa Kewsui called attention to the fact 
that many members were absent, and that there 
did not seem to be a quorum for the opening of the 

lot papers. 
By this time tlie Vice-President had taken the 
President's place. He ruled that a quorum was 
present, but Mr, Yamazaki TomocniKa presently 
called attention again to the same fact, and asked 
whether the remaining members might retire. 

The Vice-Presipenr said he should make an 
announcement when the time came for the conclu- 
sion of the sitting. 

Mr. Nisui Dewzo said that members had no 
Pele fonetiee without permission from the Presi- 
lent, 

Mr. TAKAKA CHINKYO said that permission had, 
he imagined, been given, and that members who 
had not been permitted to leave the House were 
doubtless in the waiting-room. He urged the 
propriety of uot allowing too many members to 
leave the Chamber until the business of balloting 
was completed, and asked how many members 
had obtained permission to leave. 

The Vice-Presipenr said that 15 had obtained 
permission, and that the vest were doubtless in the 
waiting-room. 

A member replied that there were none in the 
waiting -room. 

Mr. Orrra Kensut said that any ballots opened 
without a quorum of the House being present 
would be invalid, and proposed that this point 
should be setiled at once. 

The Vice-Presipenr said that the decision of 
the House having been taken, and the balloting 
having been completed, it was now only a question 
of comparing the ballots, 

Mr. Orra Kensui insisted that even this was 
illegal, unless the prescribed number of members 
were present. 

He was supported by other members, who argued 
that any business conducted in the House must be 
in the presence of a quorum, 

The Vice-Prestpent said that although this 
view might appeal to some of the members a 
precedent had been established for the opening of 
the ballot papers, and he should proceed with the 
task. 

A Secretary proceeded to read the ballots, but 
several members rose to speak, and some com- 
ing to the Secretary’s table entered into conversa- 
tion with him. One member, calling out that the 
ballots were illegal, left the House. 

Mr, Uyext Emort wished to ask whether the 
House was in session or whether it was not in 
session. If the former, he desived to make some 
remarks ; if the latter, he wished lo retire. 

The Vice-Presipenr asked him to wait a few 

minutes. 
Uvex Yemort said that if he could not 
permission to address the House, he wished 
to speak to his fellow-members, not as_a member 
but as an individual. 

Some members called out that they would hear; 
others that they wanted the ballots read. 

Mr. Orira Kensut repeated the question as to 
whether the House was open or not open, He 
thought that if a quorum were not present, the 
proceedings must be declared closed. ‘There was 
no occasion any longer to ask whether a quorum 
was present since it obviously was not, and he 
wanted to know whether the session was alive or 
dead. 

The PRestenr said that it was impossible to 
give up the opening of the ballots at this stage. 

Mr, Oxira Kensut protested against any busi- 
ness Leing done without a quorum. 

Mr. Uyexi Yemort said it was impossible to 
tell whether the members might not be in the 
building, and he suggested if they were within call 
they should be summoned, in which case the bal- 
lots might be regarded as valid, but the duty of 
going to lock for absent members at their hotels or 
in their houses did not devolve upon anyone. He 
thought the President had no recourse but to close 
the ballots, and he begged that the names of the 
members still present, and the names of those who 
had left by permission should be noted, so that the 
members who had misconducted themselves by 
going away without leave might be punished.— 
(Cheers.) There was no oecasion to announce 
the close of the sitting, for the sitting was already 
closed in effect. 

Mr. Taxeisut Karst approved of this sugges- 
tion, as it was quite plain thatthe quorum was no 
longer present. The President must have observed 
as much himself already. He thought that the 
business of balloting should cease even at this 
stage, however inconvenient. 

The Presmpent said he could not stop the pro- 
ceedings, inasmuch as the ballots had been put 
in by the whole House. 

Mr. Taxeisui Kerai asked whether the business 
could possibly be concluded if a quorum had 
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ceased to be present while the examination of the 
ballots was in progress. 

The PResipenT announced the result of the 
Lallot as tollow:—Messrs, Oyagi Biichivo, Suye 
mats Kencho, Motoda Hajime, Takata Sanaye, 
Avki Tadasu, Okayama Kanekich Misaki Ka- 
menosuke, Suyematsu Saburoand Kono Hironaka. 

The House rose at 5 minutes past 10 p.m, 














Wepwespay, December 17TH, 


‘The following is a Wanslation of the speech deli 
vered by the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Representatives = 

GentLemen,—The 4th item of a series of inter 
rogations addiessed by Mr. Arai Shogo, and other 
members of this House, on the gth inst, to the 
Minister President of State, had reference o Treaty 
Revision and to the Government's policy in respect 
of it. 1 hope to be able to offer you such an ex- 
planation of these matters as willprove satisfactory. 
Bat whether it will or will not prove satisfactory is 
a point about which [can offer no prediction, for, 
as you are well aware, the foreign a ofa 
Country differ from its domestic in this that the 
Timits of essential secrecy are very narrow. Obser- 
ving those limits, it is possible that I may not be 
able to offer a full statement in reply to the originah 
question, still less to the detailed queries which Mr. 
Acai has just submitted, [will try, however, to be 
as explicitas possible, T must, however, preface 
my remarks by a few words, Yesterday, when the 
Vice Minister of Justice in addiessing the House 
referred to the Imperial Prerogative, the House, or 
to be more correct, several of the members, 
uttered, I understand, expressions of dissatis 
faction. But I must ask you to recognize clearly 
that I stand in a different position here  to- 
day from that occupied yesterday by the Vice 
Minister for Justice. If this House interprets the 
13ih Article of the Constitution in the exact sense 
ol its language, nothing more need be said; but 
for my part, whether Tread that Article by the 
light of European Constitutions or as a part solely 
of the Japanese Constitution, Lam tesolved to dis- 
charge the duties develving upon me in accord- 
ence with the lnnits of the Imperial Prerogatives as 
they are there defined. Nevertheless, it is not my 
intention for a moment to build myself a vampart 
with those prerogatives and my own official duties, 
and to. screen myself behind it against your 
enquiries. [wish to speak, and I must speak. I 
will therefore do so in accordance with my inter 
pretation of the freedom permitted to me as Mini- 
ster of Foreign Affairs. One word more by way 
of prelude, Consult public opinion; consuit 
public opinion,” insisted Mr, Asai in his speech 
Certainly, T consult public opinion, ‘The Mini 
sters of State also have not the smallest idea 
of dealing with this great question merely in 
obedience to the dictates of their own unaided 
notions and opinions. Still less have T any 
such idea, as [ think you will perceive from 
what Tam about to say to you, Yet another 
word. Mr. Arai has just told you that official 
seciecy has its degrees and limits, and that, 
although in military affairs secrecy may be im: 
petative, in diplomatic affairs he does not see its 
necessity. But I think that, according to the 
circumstances of the case, it is impossible to dis 
tinguish the point where reticence may end and 
candont commence. Mr, Arai asked also what had 
been the result of the resignation of the Cabinet 
last year, but T question whether it devolves 
tiely on the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
to expound that point. The problem of Treaty 
Revision presented itself 18 or 19 years ago, and 
some vf you are doubtless well acquainted with the 
facts telating to it, while some may be less fully 
informed. At the risk, therefore, of making my 
speech somewhat long, I propose to “explain to 
you how the question arose, how it subsequently 
fared, and how it has to be treated in the future 
The first Treaty between Japan and a Forei 
Power was made in 18543 it was the Treaty w 
America concluded by Commodore Perry, |The 
followed the treaty with Russia in the same year, 
and the Treaties with England and (Holland a few 
months later. You may not be aware of the 
spirit of those Treaties, so L crave your iudulyence 
while [explain it, At that time Japan was a 
closed country. Her only point of” contact with 
Foreign Nations was the little island of Deshima, 
and the ‘Treaties were consequently very incom. 
plete. They included little more than provisions 











































































deving our ports accessible to fore 
in distress, and they did not exiend to any 
detailed conditions whatsoever, They contained 





nothing about customs duties or tradal questions. 
By degrees national affairs developed, and in 1857 
the Treaty of Shimoda concluded with America, 


followed by other Treaties in 1858, gave us the 





first. compacts that fairly deserved to he called 
Treaties. ‘Then for the first time provisions re- 
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lating to trade made theirappearance. ‘These were 
Treaties with America, with Holland, with Russia, 
with Great Britain, and with France. Permit 
me lo take you back to the period preceding these 
Treaties, and torecall events which are a source at 
once ol regret and satisfaction to us to-day. Lu 
the treaty concluded with Russia in August, 1858 
the 14th Acticle was of great value. Iewasa provi- 
sion securing extraterritorial rights equally to both 
the high conteacting parties. ‘Ti Russia 
became entitled to have consulates in Japan, for 
the control of her subjects visiting or residing in 
this country, Japan also became entitled to have 

ions, where her own 














consulates in Russian dom 
subjects should be tied and punished according 
to Japanese law. Doubtless it was due to the 
friendship then existing between Ja nid Russia, 
that the extraterritorial clause in the ‘Treaty was 
framed so as not to inflict any humiliation on 
apan, Of course the stale of our intercourse 
with Russia at that time was such that very few 
Russians came to Japan, and very lew Japanese 
went to Russia, nor did the vague and incomplete 
character of the teaty help to develop that inter 
course, Still, as T have just explained, commercial 
relations with foreign countries were for the first 
time established by the treaties then concluded. 
The provisions in those treaties relating to customs 
duties were divided into four classes, but if I should 
aitemptto give you a detailed explanation of the 
items in these four classes, I should need greater 
eloquence than [possess to complete the task before 
to-night or to-mortow morning, [shall therefore 
tefiain from making the attempt, more especially 
as you can obtain all the necessary information by 
consulting the published volume of Treaties and 
Conventions. I may exlain, however, that the 
Customs ‘Tariff then fixed was decidedly adv. 
ageous to Japan, You must not forget, however, 
(at a disadvantagous condition was also inserted 
atthat time. As the saying is, every profit has its 
loss, and if we gained an ad ein one direction 
in 1858, we suffered a disadvantage in another, 
hamely in respect of the judicial arrangement. ‘To 
confine ourselves to the Tariff, however. ~ In the 
Trade regulations accompanying the Treaty, it was 
provided that the Tariff should be subject to revision 
five years after the opening of the ports at the desire 
of either of the high contracting parties.» But even 
this was not without its disadvantage, since it 
brought the question within the domain of interna 
tional politics. Thus when in 1862 and 1863, there 
occutred the affairs of Kagoshima andShimonoseki, 
affairs to whlch [have no desire to allude in detail, 
and which you gentlemen do not, Tam sure, wish 
to have recalled, results ensued which produced 
a disastrous effect upon our Treaty relations, 
‘These results are to be found, as you are doubtless 
aware, in the Convention of 1866. The Represen 
tatives of the four Powers chiefly concerned in the 
Shimonoseki affair, namely, England, France, 
America,and Holland, stipulated that Japan should 
pay an indemity of 3,000,000 yen, but offered to 
remit one third of the amountif she agreed to open 
the ports of Kobe and Osaka at once to foreign 
trade. Further, these incidents exercised a most 
injurious effect upon our Tariff arrangements, for 
whereas under the former Tariff certain articles 
had been subject to a duty of 20 per cent, and 
certain others, as for example alcoholic beverage: 
to a duty of 30 per cent, the Government, in 
then disturbed condition, was obliged to consent to 
a general lowering of all the rates lo § per cent. 
‘Thenceforth the consequences of these mis 
fortunes were felt in all diplomatic arrange. 
ments, The Treaties concluded with Germany 
and Austria, immediately before or after the 
commencement of the Meiji era, confirmed and 
perpetuated these tariff siipulations, ‘The history 
of that time does not clearly show whether 
the negotiators concluded these treaties with a full 
knowledge of their injurious nature. T think, how 
ever, that they possessed such knowledge, but were 
influenced by another consideration, namely, that 
in the ‘Treaties of 1858 it was clearly provided that 
Japan would be entitled to claim Revision in 1872, 
and the negotiators consequently looked forward 
to effecting a new and satisfactory arrangement at 
thattime. This was perhaps a superficial view 
to take, yet I am inclined to think it was taken, 
The Treaties concluded with Germany and Aus 
tria in 1869 had an undoubtedly grave bearing 
upon Japan’s administrative and legislative auto. 
nomy: In the years immediately preceding the 
conclusion of these Treaties, national affairs and 
international intercourse had greatly developed, 
and the consequence was that the provisions 
of the Treaties of 1869 relating to jurisdiction 
and commerce were of a minute and detail 
ed character. Thus in respect to extrateriorial 
jurisdiction, the powers exercised by Foreign Con 
suls, and the functions devolving upon Japa- 
nese tribunals, were set forth with incompar- 
ably more exactness than had been the case 
in “previous covenants. The most disadvan- 
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tageous feature of these Treaties was contained 
in the 19th Avticle of the German Treaty and the 
zand Article of the Austrian Treaty. [refer tothe 
most favoured-nation clause. Whether or no 
public opinion in Japan has been ditected to th 
question, it is certain that 

have discussed it, and that in the West it has teen 
a Lopic of constant argument between learned men, 
politicians, and international jurists. Only now 
has something like a definite conclusion becn 
reached, The provisions of this most-favou ed- 
nation clause ave very wide, “ Whatever tights 
and privileges,” it says, “ave granted to any 
other Power must be granted also to the Pow 
concluding this treaty.” ‘The effect of this clause 
apon the legislative and adiinistvative autonomy. 
of our country is most serious, ‘Thus not only did 
the empire suffer grave injury from the Treaty of 
1866 in respect of fiscal aflairs, but also from ihat 
time a distinction between foreigners and Japanese 
was established in judicial matters, In a word, 
both our tariff autonomy and our fiscal autonomy 
were seriously impaived by that covenant, But 
privileges when they are once granted by uraty, 
become, as it were, the rights of those to whem 
they are geanted, and cannot be revoked at will. 
What may be accomplished by force of arms is 
a question apart, but to achieve the revision of a 
treaty by peaceful means is atask of great dif- 
ficulty. However, the Treaties concluded up to 
1869 becames subject to revision in 1872 under the 
provisions of the ‘Treaty of 1858, as I have already 
explained. A year’s notice had to begiven. Count 
Soyejima was then Ministcr of Foreign Affairs, 
and His Majesty the Emperor sent a mission con. 
sisting of Iwakura, the Second Minister of State, 
Kido, Okubo, Count Ito and others to America and 
Europe, a proceeding which constituted the first 
step in the work of Revision, It was beyond ques- 
tion that in the year 1872 of the Em opean calenda 
the Treaties became subject to revision, and the 
despatch of a special mission to te West was in 
consequence of that fact. Here, gentlemen, I 
would beg your attention (o one poiut. The jour- 
nals at present urge upon me the necessity of 1e- 
vising the Treaties, but at the sam time declare 
that preparations sufficient to secure that object 
should be made, Now I ask you whether Iwa- 
kura Udaijin had made preparations or whether 
he had not made preparations; whether he con- 
sidered preparations essential ur whether he did 
not considerthem essential. If this independent em- 
pire clearly possesses by treaty theright of Revision, 
what are the preparations that should be made? 
Preparations is a word to which a narrow import 
or a wide impott may be attached. The prepara- 
tions which [am asked to make today aie ap- 
parently very extensive. Eighteen years aga, in 
1872, what preparations had the Government 
made? Preparation or no preparation, the right 
of Revision was vested in the country. No p 
patations are needed, I thik, to establish this 
country’s tight, Ivis the duty of the Government 
to revise the Treaties. In the discharge of that 
duty, no prepatations are needed. It is a duty 
that mustbe performed. Iwakura then, proceeded 
to America in 1871 and opened negotiations with 
the Government of that country, Probably some 
of you are unacquainted with what happened at 
those negotiations, This is matter of history no 
longer secret, and I should willingly tell you all I 
know about it if time permitted. It will be enough 
to say, however, that beyond question the vindica- 
tion of this country’s Sovereign rights, the recovery 
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of her tariff and judicial autonomy was the 
prime purpose of the negotiation, “Apparently 
the time was not ripe, however. The  propo- 


sals advanced by us’ elicited  counter-propo- 
Is of an embarrassing character. Our Govern- 
ent did not appiove of them, and it was found 
impossible to continue the negotiations. ‘Then, in 
1875, when Count Terashima held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, it was recognised that the Trea- 
ties could not be left for unievised. Once 
more the question was taised and the task essayed. 
For, as [have just told you, the Government has 
never tor a single day failed to appreciate that the 
Treaties must be revised, that the country has a 
tight to their vevision, and that the duty of the 
Administration is to revise them. Not for ada 
work been neglected. ‘The story of Count 
na’s attempt I need not tell you. [tis an 
secret, but its details do nat concern us 
With iegard, however, to the object of 
ion, the recovery of the country’s tariff 
autonomy, the state of ihe nation “must. be 
considered. There were as yet no proper laws, 
and our ideas about law as well as our customs 
differed so much from those of Europe that to ob- 
tain Western consent to the abolition of extraterr 
torial jurisdiction seemed a hopeless task, and the 
recovery of our tariff autonomy was made the 
prime aim. I cannot here attempt to describe 
minutely the procedure adopted by Count Tera- 
shima, but with regard to the failure of his 
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proposals, the cause was very significant. The 
‘Treaty Powers judged that Japan contemplated 
protective duties, and pressed her to explain what 
staples of manufacture she intended to protect. 
England is a free trade countiy, The rest of 
Europe, though not altogether free trade in prac: 
tice, is telerably unanimous, and, at all events, is 
not prepated to give its consent to any protective 
measures of which the precise purpose is not known, 
Tcannot certainly say that this was the cause of 
the difficulty, but I imagine that it must have been. 
The Government. was not deterred by these 
failues, It continued its efforts, and in 1878 
re-opened negotiations with the United States, 
concluding a ‘Treaty which is now well know to 
everybody. [twas a ‘Treaty of only 10 Articles, 
and the negotiator was Visount Yoshida, now a 
Member of the Privy Council. {t contained a 
clause, however, providing that the Treaty should 
not go into force unless a similar Tiealy were 
concluded with other Powers. The others, however, 
could not be induced to consent, and so this 
Treaty with America became of no value. In 
1880, Count Inouye became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and put forward a draft of proposals for 
Revision. Count Inouye’s idea was noi to confine 
himself to one side of the question. He considered 
it insufficient to recover Tariff autonomy alone ot 
Judicial autonomy alone. Both must be recovered, 
and the next question was how far this could be 
effected. Count Inouye devoted all his efforts 
to gaining support for his view, and at last 
in 1882, he succeeded in inducing the Foreign 
Powers to open a Conference in Tokyo. This is 
matter within. the knowledge of you all. The 
object of this Conference was to consider the 
proposals put forward by Count Inouye for the 
recovery of the country’s Tariff and Judicial 
autonomy, and to determine how for Japan’s de 
mands might be complied with. The various 
points raised at this Conference were very nume- 
rous. Time forbids me to repeat them in detail, 
but the principal of them related to Consular 
Powers, the Powers of Civil Courts, the Powers 
of Criminal Courts, Executive regulations, regula- 
tions for the Harbours and Settlements at the open 
Ports, rules as to the renting of land, rules 
relating to religous affairs, Tariff regulations, 
‘Trade regulations, rules relating to Coast-wise 
Trade, to Light-houses, to Harbours, to Harbour 
dues, to. Tonnage dues, to the chartering of 
Foreign Ships by Japanese subjects, rules relating 
ualties at~Sea, Laws of neutrality, the 

n of the operation of the Treaties, and so 
With regard to this last point, a mistaken 
notion prevailed among Foreigners and Japa- 
nese, that no limit had been set to the operation 
of the Treaties. In point of fact their term was 
expressly limited to 1872, but in the course of 
years repeated failures to effect revision and their 
continued operation led people to regard them in 
the light of an established institution and ultimately 
to. count them as a right. ‘Ine basis of Revision 
having been approximately fixed at the Conference 
in 1882, an enlarged and amended scheme was 
put forward by Count Inouye in 1886. It did not 
at that times appear that foreign Powers would 
easily consent to our proposals, whether because 
public opinion abroad was not sufficiently advanced, 
or because the general conditions were not favour. 
able, but Count Inouye none-the-less pushed the 
undertaking with the greatest zeal. Itwas, however, 
found impossible to bring the negotiations to a 
successful issue, and at this stage two of the Powers 
presented a new scheme which seemed at once 
shorter and in some respects better then the 
previous programme. ‘This was made a new basis 
of negotiations in the beginning of 1886. ‘The prin- 
cipal question of discussion related to jurisdiction, 
‘The Tariff question was separate and T, as second 
delegate, was connected with it, Numerous ob 
stacles presented themselves in the course of the 
negotiations about Jurisdic One side wanted 
one thing, another something else, and no satisfac- 
tory result could be reached. In July Count 
Inouye came to the conclusion that the proposed 
aty contained Articles greatly opposed to 
Japan’s interest, and that it would be unwise to 
conclude it. When I say that this was Count 
Inouye’s opinion Tam net telling you something 
which is distinctly recorded, but am only giving you 
my own belief. believe that Count Inouye's 
opinion was that if Japan concluded a treaty 
imposing such restrictions upon her judicial powers 
she would be taking a dangerous leap in the dark. 
He consequently broke offjthe negotiations, and the 
question was dropped for atime. This takes us to 
the close of 1887, I may remark here that the 
Foreign Office has had to deal with the Re 
presentatives and Plentipotentiaries of 17 different 
Powers and to consider the wishes and sugges- 
tions of each. A more complicated task it 
would be difficult to conceive. I myself have had 
experience of it, and T think that the energy 
shown by Count Inouye in dealing with such a 
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problem is worthy of all praise. Count Inouye 
was succeeded at the Foreign Office by Count Ito, 
who combined the office of Foreign Minister with 
thatof Minister President. During Count Ito’s short 
tenure of the Foreign portfolio. the question of 
‘Treaty Revision was not raised. Not that Count 
Ito had forgotten it, or that he did not recognise 
that Japan was entitled to Revision and that she 
was bound to accomplish it, But Count Inonye’s 
resignation had only just taken place and although 
Count Ito may have had in his mind a scheme of 
Revision it was not reduced to black and white. The 
question remained in abeyance until Count Okuma 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1888, when 
as you are aware it was again raised. ‘There was 
ho stuiking difference between the programme of 
Count Okuma and that of Count Inouye. The 
former was in fact based on the latter. Count 
Okuma’s proposals, however, as compared with 
Count Inouye’s were greatly simplified in respect 
of the jurisdiction question. If we represent 
this item by 10 in Count Inonye’s proposals it 
will be represented by 2 or 1} in’ Count Okuma’s. 
Moreover, during Count Okuma’s tenure of 
office many questions which had been handed 
down from Count Inouye’s time were settled. 
Count Okuma also adopted the plan of separate 
negotiations with the various Powers, and in this 
respect his policy differed from that of Count 
Inouye. Count Okuma’s view was that no hope 
could be entertained of coming to an agreement 
with 17 different Powers collectively, and the justice 
of this view was proved by the success of his 
labours which actually led as you know to the 
conclusion of Treaties with America, Germany, 
and Russia, the terms of which are an open secrét. 
These ‘Treaties have not been published, but it is 
beyond all question that they were great improve- 
ments upon the Treaties elaborated in 1887. 
Nevertheless, public opinion rebelled against them, 
and the Government itself was greatly affected. 
You will allow me to pass briefly over this part of 
my subject too painful to dwell upon, The Treaties 
were uot vatified and consequently could not be 
carried into effect. Thus since 1872, this question 
has been raised time after time, only to fall again 
by the weight of the difficulties attaching to. it. 
The Government has been not a little affected by 
the incidents of this difficult problem, yet the 
Government has not abandoned the work. If it 
did so it would fail in its duty to the country—fail 
in asserting important rights which this Empire 
undoubtedly possesses. If you ask me why this 

estion of Treaty Revision cannot be abandoned, 
Tinswertbatwhethien from ine Gove ument's pomt 
of view or from the people’s, or from yours, who re- 
present 40,000,000 of our countrymen, it has been 
established since the first year of this Meiji era that 
the Revision of the Treaties is among the national 
duties. I say so because of the Imperial Oath 
taken at that time, in accordance with which you, 
the Representatives of the people, are assembled 
here to-day, and are enabled to discuss the affairs 
of the nation under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. ‘That first Article spoke of the duties devolv- 
ing on the nation and among them Treaty Revi- 
nis, I think, included. Fully convinced, then, 
that Treaty Revision is an imperative duty, the 
Government has again, since last year, considered 
the question in all its bearings, and though 
perhaps I ought not to mention this, has discussed 
in the fullest manner the point of who should be 
entrusted h the task. The sequel of these 
deliberations was that I was appointed to the duty, 
and while Tam well aware of my own want of 
strength, I can assure you that I have never under 
rated, I do not now underrate, the difficulties of the 
task. Whatever may be my capacities, however, 
Thave received His Majesty’s gracious commands 
to devote myself to the work, and I cheerfully obey 
them. Considered from another point of view, 
there is additional reason why this problem of 
Treaty Revision cannot be abandoned. Account 
must be taken of the friendly disposition displayed 
towards Japan, and the appreciation of her progress 
shown by the Goverments of Foreign States since 
the time of Iwakura, down to the period covered 
by the negotiations of Counts Inouye and Okuma, 
History will one day tell you how many and 
of what nature were the proposals made to 
our Government by Foreign Powers in the course 
of the various negotiations to which [ have alluded. 
Ivis beyond my province, however, to give you a 
detailed account of those proposals. What [am 
at liberty to tell you I will state briefly, The first 
thing which I cain tell you is that Foreign Govern- 
ments appreciate the progress made by Japan 
since the Restoration ; progress in government, in 
administration, and in legislation; understand that 
with such a record behind us there can be no halt- 
ing in the future, and believe that this nation 
deserves to be included among the friends of 
Western peoples. Guided by these sentiments, 
they have consented in a measure to Japan's 
demands, When, however, I became Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs and found myself charged with this 
exceedingly difficult task, an idea occurred to me, 
which I venture to explain, not, I pray you to believe, 
with any reference to myself, but simply asa part of 
the problem. Tthought, and I still think, that the 
Minister of Woreign Affairs cannot afford to 
devote himself from morning till evening and from 
Spring to Fall to the task of Treaty Revision. He 
has other duties to perform; duties connected wit! 
the foreign relations of the Empire. I think you 
will understand that the policy to be adopted by 
this country in its dealings with other nations re- 
wires the close attention of the Minister of Foreign 

fiairs, and that many points arise in connection 
with it which, although they may not have piesen- 
ted themselves with equal insistence to your states. 
men ten or fifteen years ago, are now matters of 
great moment, demanding no less care than Treaty 
Revision. Ever since the Formosan affair, a 
belief seems to have obiained that Treaty Revision 
should occupy the whole vista of foreign affairs, 
and the eyes of the country have been firmly 
fixed on the four ideographs joyakn kaiser. Of 
the many difficult problems arising after that event 
and patily in connection with it, problems having 
deep concern for this Empire, whether considered 
from the point of view of its own dignity or from 
the point of view of its position in the Orient, of 
these problems little thought has been taken by 
the public. People have made the mistake of 
imagining that Treaty Revision was the only grave 
feature of our foreign policy, and of this mistake 
I was fully sensible when T assumed the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. I felt then and do still feel that 
the whole question of our foreign policy demands 
the deepest thought, and, in determining it, the 
points that first present. themselves for considera- 
tion are the position this Empire occupies and the 
capacity of its inhabitants. As for the position 
of the country, everybody is aggreed that it 
is excellent, “If you look at the map of the 
world, you will see that Ametica has her back 
turned ‘to us, and that on her western coast, 
thousands of miles away from our shores, no good 
port lies open. Europe is no less distant from us 
for all practical purposes. But here in Asia the 
case is very different. At your doors sits a nation 
of 270,000,000 people, ready to take your mau 
factures and products and to give you its own in 
return, Look at the coalields of your own 
country in the north and inthe south. Are not 
these land-marks set by nature to indicate the 
position your country ought to take? — This 
coal, and other products” which I need wot 
enumerate, invite you to make use of them for 
the development of the national wealth, and tell you 
plainly that it is your duty to cultivate the techni- 
cal knowledge and enterprise, aud to taise the 
capital necessary for taking advantage of these 
natural gifts, and to offer them, not to countries 
seperated from us by thousands of miles of rough 
seas, but to countries which stand snillingly at our 
doors inviting us to be their partners in trade and 
industry. As to the second point, namely, the 
capacity of the nation, [ think there is not much 
room for doubt. ‘This nation possesses a reason- 
able measure of what in Europe is called genera- 
tive power, and the growth of its population may 
be safely ‘anticipated. Moreover, in respect of 
moral endowments, I do not think there can be any 
question as to the capacity of this nation. Occupy- 
ing such a position, and posessing such capacities, 
why is it that the people of Japan do not devote 
more thought to the foreign policy of the Empire ? 
If you go back in your own history to the Ashikaga 
era, you will find that the men of southern Japan 
whom some may pethaps call pirates, launched 
themselves in liitle boats and harried the coasts of 
China with its hundred millions of people, com 
and going at will and taking and leaving at will, 
Surely it seems somewhat peity that the descend 
ants of such men as those should allow their mental 
vista to be occupied entirely by the fuur ideographs 
joyaku kaisei. It seems to me that larger subjects in- 
vite their attention, The present, however, isnot the 
oceasion for me to dwell at length upon this pliase of 
our foreign policy. Further, in speaking thus, [ do 
not wish lo underrate the importance or the diffi 
culty of the Revision problem. The solution of 
that problem may in truth be called the ladder by 
which the country can ascend to those larger spheres 
of activity of which T have just spoken. For eiah: 
teen or nineteen years our statesmen have been 
devoting their best energies to the solution of this 
difficult question, and its settlement is unquestion. 
ably necessary. Peisuaded of this, the present 
Cabinet has given much thought to the subject 
since last winter. We feel that Treaty Revision is 
no question of party politics, but that it concerns 
the whole nation of 40,000,000. In considering 
the course that ought. to be pursued with regard 
to it, the Government has spared no pains to 
ative at a clear conception of the trend of 
public opinion and the views held by the nation. 
Only now is it possible to meet and consult with 
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you, gentlemen, the Representatives of the people. 
Tt has been necessary hitherto to have recourse to 
other channels of contact, as for example the 
public press. I do not purpose to weary you by 
entering at length into this point, but with your 
permission I will quote some of the principal 
opinions put forward in the press. ‘Thus, in 
November of last year, a newspaper told us that 
Consular jurisdiction and mixed residence could 
not exist side by side, and that the latter must be 
regarded as the price with which to purchase the 
abolition of the former. Another journal declared 
that it did not object to mixed residence, but that 
it did object to the combination of mixed residence 
and Consular jurisdiction, Another said that the 
two points of ‘criticism in the former scheme of 
Revision were the granting of mixed resi 
without the abolition of Consular jurisdcition, 
and the permission given to foreigners to own real 
estate. It added that although everything else 
was not absolutely satisfactory, the amendment of 
these two points would content it. Another averred 
that the employment of foreigners in the capacity 
of Judges and the giving of any pledge as to the 
period for the compilation of the Japanese Codes 
of Law, were opposed to the national dignity. 
These, you may say, are only the opinions of the 
editors of newspapers. But they are Japanese 
newspapers. A large number of views have 
been expressed in journalistic columns on this 
subject, but their gist is contained in the extracts 
which I have just read to you. The Fiji Shimpo, 
in one of its issues of last December, said that 
Count Terashima had failed over the Tariff question, 
and Count Inouye over the jurisdiction question, and 
asked whether the Government ought not to revert 
tothe Tariff problem. This is not the Government’s 
view. Count Inouye, as I have told you, and 
Count Okuma after him, were equally persuaded 
that the problem must be dealt with in its entirety, 
and that Tariff autonomy and Judicial autonomy 
must be recovered together, and such is my policy 
also. As for the other points made by the 
journals which I have quoted, I trust you will 
not imagine that such things ever lacked the 
Government’s appreciation, It was not, you may 
be sure, of Count Okuma’s own choice that any 
engagement was given with regard to the time 
when the Codes of Law should be compiled, 
Doubtless he could not avoid some such concession. 
But on this point I hope, with the approval of 
His Majesty and the consent of the Cabinet, to 
make an arrangement such as shall satisfy you. 
This, however, is precisely one of those questions 
which present’ most difficulties to your Foreign 
Ministers. In deciding how much we shall give 
and how much we shall ask, we must have reason- 
able grounds to go on, grounds such as shall be 
acknowledged in Japan at least, and, if possible, 
universally. And when I look at the demands to 
be formulated by Japan, I am compelled to ask 
myself what is the position of the Japanese Judici 
ary and in what condition are Japanese Laws. 
England apart, the countries of Europe have 
written Codes of Law in accordance with which 
justice is administered, whereas the compilation 
of the Japanese Codes has only just been com- 
pleted and they are not yet in operation. This 
is one of the points about which Foreign Powers 
raise the greatest difficulty and are most anxious 
to obtain guarantees. Not until 1872, was one of 
the most signal reforms in Japanese modern his- 
tory effected, namely the complete separation of 
the Executive and the Judiciary, and not until 
1882 were the new Criminal Codes put into 
force. These Codes were not servile copies of 
the French, or of the German, yet I think that 
the principles embodied in them entitle them to 
rank with high products of Western legislation. 
‘They are now in successful operation. Then in 
1885 ‘followed the law of the examination of Judges. 
By this law it was publicly recogmized that judi- 
cial officers must possess a high standard of learn- 
ing, and must be able to endure a thorough test 
of their capacties. We have here a guarantee of 
considerable value. ‘Then we have the great work 
of civil codification, which is indeed a signal 
step of progress and we have also the Law of the 
Organization of the Courts of Justice, which, in 
my opinion, deserves to rank as an article 
of the Constitution, Next there is the Commer- 
cial Code, which is to go into operation next 
year. About this I crave your permission to say a 
word with reference to a speech delivered by 
one of your members in this House yesterday. 
Mr. Suyematsu said that some special reason had 
probably influenced the Government in respect of 
the Code. But I hope I need not tell you that 
the idea of legislating for two or three thousand 
foreigners who live among us rather than for the 
40,000,000 of Japanese people, has never for a 
moment been ‘entertained by the Government. 
The Commercial Code was compiled and promul- 
gated solely to meet the needs of this nation, and 
with no ulterior object whatever. ‘The Constitution 
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too is a most effective guarantee. I allude of 
course to guarantees given to foreign Governments 
and foreign nations, and I repeat that among 
such guarantees the Constitution is of paramount 
value. This Constitution came into operation last 
month—and [need scarcely say that the existence 
of ample reasons for putting it_into operation was 
thoroughly recognised by the Government. From 
the time of its enforcement all pretext to entertain 
any mistiust of Japanese laws was removed. I do 
not say that foreigners previously withheld their 
confidence from our laws, but I do say that laws 
passed by the representatives of the vation in 
the two Houses of the Diet, possess in public opi- 
nion a value not attaching to laws enacted under 
different circumstances, and constitute guarantees 
worthy of all confidence. ‘The Government is per- 
suaded that the representative institutions of this 
1 now in force, will be regarded as valu- 
able guarantees by the Treaty Powers. ‘The 
repeated failures to accomplish Treaty Revision 
since 1872 may be looked back to with regret, 
t, on the other hand, we have the progress of 
Japan to consider. The guarantees furnished 
by that progress and the increased knowledge 
which the woild now possesses of Japan’s condi- 
tion, warrant us in hoping that the position of this 
empire will now induce Foreign Powers to treat 
our proposals with liberality. I am disposed to 
think, indeed, that the failures made in Treaty 
Revision have been so many steps in the history 
of our country’s progress. Turning now to the 
question of what course should be pursued hence- 
forth, our Government finds itself confrounted bya 
consideration of great moment vis-a-vis the Treaty 
Powers. We are bound not to take any step 
which shall suddenly render nugatory the consider- 
ation that our proposals have hitherto received at 
the hands of the Treaty Powers and the friendly 
disposition they have displayed towards us. Again, 
if any attempt were made to suddenly disturb the 
privileges enjoyed by Foreign Powers under the 
Treaties, it would be only natural that trouble 
should arise. Guided by these reflections, the Go- 
vernment is giving its deepest attention to the pro- 
blem of whatsteps should be taken and how far we 
should advance. Let me add a word here. In the 
early years of the Mei7i eva, whenever any difficulty 
arose, the Representatives of Foreign Power sused 
to combine, four or five ata time, and adopt what 
may almost be called a policy of intimidation 
(Kyohaku shudan) towards Japan. But this is 
ancient history, We are now treated in a tho- 
roughly friendly manner. I think, then, that all 
these changes which have come about, constitute 
ample guarantees, Further, both from an admini- 
strative and a legislative point of view, Treaty Re- 
vision must’be accomplished. Our liberty and right 
as subjects have their source in the Sovereign, and 
in order to secure them to us the Constitution has 
been granted. You all know this without hearing 
it from me, Now that we possess a Constitutional 
Government, the independence of the Executive 
and of the Legislature cannot be questioned in 
speech or disturbed by act. Yet what has been 
the fact up to the present time? You know 
well, gentlemen, and especially do those among 
you know who have served as judicial officials. 
I, not an expert in such matters, scarcely venture 
to speak to you about them, or to offer you 
detailed proofs of how much that independence is 
interfered with by the extraterritorial system. But 
I would direct your attention to the 4th Article of 
the Constitution where it is stated that “the En 
peror is the head of the Empire, cothbining 
Himself the rights of Sovereignty, and exerci 
them according to the provisious of the Constitu- 
tion.” and T would ask you whether the existence 
of Extraterritorial Jurisdiction within His Ma- 
fesis's dominions does not conflict with this Article. 
would direct your attention to the 8th Article 
where it is written that “to maintain public safety 
or to avert public calamities, the Emperor issues 
Imperial Ordinances in the place of law when the 
Imperial Diet is not sitting,” and I would ask you 
whether the existence of Extraterritorial Jurisdic- 
tion within His Majesty’s dominions does not con- 
flict with this Article, I would direct your attention 
to the 57th Article, where it is written that “ the 
Judicature shall be exercised by the Courts of Law 
according to law, in the name of the Emperor,” 
and I would ask you whether the existence of Ex- 
tratertitorial Jurisdiction within His Majesty's 
dominions does not conflict with this Article; 
whether until the Treaties are revised, a conflict 
does not exist between the legislative and judicial 
powers created by this Constitution and the exer- 
cise of Consular Jurisdiction on Japanese soil. If 
there is such a conflict, then it follows that at 
the present moment the free exercise of this 
Empire’s Administrative and Legislative rights 
iy prevented by the acts of a number of indepen- 
dent Powers within our borders. Do not those 
various Powers possess the status of independence 
within Japanese territory? Having we not here 

































































a number of independent Powers, veritable imperia 
in imperio, their subjecis and citizens living upon 
us or sojourning in our midst? Such a state of 
affairs proves beyond all question that the Trea- 
ties must he revised. On the other hand, as 
I have already said, the unity of Foreign 
Powers must not be disturbed, neither must the 
privileges they enjoy under the Treaties be sud- 
denly taken away, Therefore the Government 
has opened negotiations, and I think that the 
policy it intends to pursue will be understood 
by you if you recall the extracts I have read 
to you from the newspapers and the explana- 
tory remarks I have added. When, however 
you ask me to disclose what is now under deli- 
beration and in negotiation, I find myself in a 
difficulty. I think thatif it were possible for me 
to answer Mr. Arai’s questions fully, to tell you 
what we have proposed, what answers we have re- 
ceived from the Treaty Powers, and how far theic 
good disposition has been displayed towards us— 
think that if | could tell you these things fully, 
many of you—I do not say all, but many—wouid 
be satisfied. But Iam notat liberty to speak to you 
openly as I should to any own colleagues in the 
Government for the purpose of securing their cor 
sent, or as the Cabinet would speak to the Emperor 
to obtain His Majesty’s sanction. A certain jour- 
nal has been good enough to say that I am 




















between the nether and the upper mill-stones, 
and truly it well described my position, Those 
of you who are acquainted with the rules 


and methods of foreign diplomacy will appre- 
ciate this, and I venture to think that if you 
were all acquainted with those rules you would 
not have placed me between the mill-stones to-day. 
he Government is resolved to assert this coui 
ty’s Sovereign rights and to take every possible 
step for the promotion of its economic advantage. 
But, as I have pointed out, extreme measures are 
to be avoided. We do not believe that they would 
be for the advantage of the country or of its 
forty million inhabitants. Short of such measures, 
the Government is sparing no efforts within the 
limits of the country’s ability to achieve the object 
of placing the empire's fiscal and judicial affairs on 
an independent footing. One word with reference 
to my statement that I am not at liberty to give 
you full particulars. It is the custom now-a-days 
io quote precedents from England or America, 
and with your permission I will read you what 
Lord Clarendon said in the British Parliament 
in 1802, (The speaker here read an extract from 
a speech delivered by Lord Clarendon pointing out 
that a Minister of the Crown was bound by his 
duty to his Sovereign to refrain from disclosing 
the particulars of any aflair falling within the scope 
of the Royal prerogative.) That will explain to 
you why Lam prevented from answering all your 
questions in full. 




















FAREWELL DINNER TO MR, GREAT- 
HOUSE, 
—<——S— 


On Thursday, a farewell dinner was given by 
over sixty members of the foreign community of 
Yokohama at the Grand Hotel, in honour of Mr. 
C.R. Greathouse, the departing U.S. Consul: 
General in Yokohama prior to his starting for 
Korea. The cosmopolitan character of the gather- 
ing and the spontaneous response to the exceed- 
ingly brief notice given of the affair, are shown by 
the following list of subscribers, the majority of 
whom were present at the dinner: His Excellency 
J. F. Swift (U.S. Minister to Japan), Messrs. E. 
Dun (Secretary of the U.S. Legation), Jas. Troup 
(H.B. M/’s Consul), Chief Justice Okamura (of the 
Yokohama Local Court), Luis Terres Acevedo 
(Spanish Consul), A, Dumelin (Swiss Consul), 
G. H. Scidmore (Acting successor to Mr. Great 
house as U. S. Consul-General), John McLean 
(U.S. Deputy Vice-Consul General), Jolin Lind- 
sley, O. Keil, J. F. Lowder, J. R. Anglin, C.S. 
Arthur, Mitchell C, McDonald, C. M. Martin, Jas. 
Martin, Jc., E, Leopold, E. Binder, Milton A. Howe, 
W. Mann, E. Oppenheimer, L. L. Fobes, J. T. Gi 
fin, Dr. T. H. Tripler, Messrs. L. Brower, E. H. 
Tuska, J. Mendelson, Harcy Deakin, N. Smith, 
J. H. Brooke, W. J. Cruickshank, Achur H. 
Groom, Wm. L. Merriman, A. Langfeldt, W. J. 
Kenny, Arthur T. Watson, Dr. Stuart Eldeidge, 
Dr. AC. H. Russell, Messrs. H. Z. Wheeler, 
Thomas Tyler, S. Cocking, S.C. Nash, C. Nembrini 
Gonzaga, Jas. Parsons, W. Ross, J. J. Gargan, C. 
P. Low, Theodore Mortis, J. K. Goodrich, F.’H. 
Olmsted, H. M. Roberts, T. F, McGrath, S. 
Sondheim, E. P. Nuttall, C. Gibbens, O. H. Py 
Noyes, J. Johnstone, Dr.'C. U. Gravatt, Messrs, 
A.C. Stern, T. W. Kennaway, E. Gordon Lowder, 
J. F. Pino, D. E. Simon, E. J. Pereira, H. H 
Jacobs, L. Stornebrink, J. Ph. von Hemert, Jr. 
J. Witkowski, E. Andries, B. C. Howard, F. 
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ahler, E. V. Thorn, R. D: , J.T. Cole, E. A. 
eerie [sancs, J. J. Bftord): De. C. Hy Hall, 
Messrs. C. H. Hinton, and W: A. Whaley. 

‘The guest of tle “evening sat at’ she head 
of the table on the tight of His Excellency the 
U.S. Minister, Thanks to the artistic efforts, 
chiefly of Mr. L. Boehiner, the dining room was 
pretlily and effectively decked with floral designs, 
while strings of lanterns hung over the ‘leads of 
the guests lent a delightful tone to the rom. 
The following menu was served in a manner 
which reflected much credit on the Hotel manager 


(Me, C. S. Acthur) — 
sense 
Potage St. Germain. 
Consommé Printanier A la‘Royale. 
atxvé. 
Filet de Sole 4 la Normande, 
enties, 
Terrine sie Nérac & la Marechale, 
Filet de Neuf & Ia Godar. 


ais fe Jeinvi 
Pinch ala Romane. 


tious. 
Choux-fleur a la Créme. 
Pieds de Celery au Jus. 























Salade-de Saison, 
aNTHEMErs, 
Padding 4 la Diplomate, 
Baba an Rhum, 
Turban de Gelde Ala Marie Louise. 
Desserts Assortis, 
Café, Liqueurs, etc., ete. 

Covers having been removed, 

His Excellency Mr, Swirr rose to propose, as 
a token of respert to the people amongst whom 
they were living, the health of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Japan. To this the company 
respotided heartily, aid the toast was diunk to the 
strains of the Japanese National Anthem from the 

Band stationed outside in the corridor, 

Mr. Swirr then rase t express to all individue 
ally, who had been concerned in the getting up of 
this agreeable reunion of friends, how much he 
was obliged to them for the compliment they had 
paid him by inviting him to be present at this 
dinner given to celebrate the farewell, which he 
hoped would not be for long, of his old fiend and 
almost companion, Mr. Greathonse. He liad known 

Mr, Greathouse for 20 years or more, and had 
always found him kindly and willingly disposed 
to everybody.—(Applause.) [1 was not alone an 

“henour'to Mr. Greathouse that so many nation- 
alities were represented there that evening,—it 
was a compliment to themselves as showing’ the 
good fellowship which existed amongst them as a 
body. Not being a member of the community 
among which Mr, Greathouse had been thrown for 
the past four years, the duty of proposing the toast 
of their guest did not seem properly to devolve on 
him (Mr. Swift), and he would therefore call on 

. Lindsley to offer the toast. 

Mr. Linpstey_ said he ha 
remarks of Mr, 
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little to add to the 
He was sure they would 
all heartily j. min drinking to the health 
Of their guest, Mr. Greathouse, and in wishing him 
a safe and pleasant jouney to Korea,—(Cheers 
They would all miss his genial face from theis 
midst.—(Hear, hear.) Those who had had business 
ions with his Consulate would not soon forget 
his sympathetic appreciation of the fact. that ‘an 
invoice, unlike a poem, was "fit non nascitur;” 
that it required time to make it out, and was wot 
something that could be kept in stock ready for 
useon mail day at a moment's notice, IM. 
Greathouse was remaining he believed the terrors 
of the McKinley Bill would not be so great for 
them, Aliongh a Democrat, the present Repub. 
lican Administration seemed to be as loath to 
part with him asthey were, which was certainly a 
high tribute to his ability. He would ask them to 
dink Mr. Greathouse’s health with. their, best 
wishes for his success in his new career. 

Three cheers were given for Mr. Greathouse, 
the company afterwards taking up with zest the 
the refrain “For he’s a jolly good fellow” to. the 
accompaniment of the Band. 

Mr. Greatnouse then rose amid cheers to 
respond. He said—Mv, Chairman and friend 

- would ive idle for me ta say that Tam not equ 
gratified and delighted by thesplendid banquet wi 
Which you have honoured me, 

manner 












































ly 
ul 
r and also by the hearty 
n which you have received the toast of my 
health. In looking around at the ly faces that 
T see about me to-night, because I see nothing but | 
friendly faces, I feel inclined to indulge in remini. 
scences ; to say to id each of you the pleas: 
things I would like to say. But 1 would have 
to postpone my departure from Japan, which | 
must take place at 12 o'clock to-morrow. Bat 
will say this—that while my duties here as 
Consul General to Japan have been oneroa, 
and perplexing, and. sometimes very annoying, 
while I know that in many instances I “have 
not been able to do what I considered to be 
my duty without at last displeasing some people, 
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yet I shall leave Japan with feelings of un- 
friendliness to none and with friendliness to all.— 
(“ Hear, hear” and applause.) Lam particulaily 
gratified to-night to see that, while [expected to 
see here, im response to such a short notice, only 
a few of my nationals to bid me farewell, so many 
ofother nationalities besides my own are here to say 
Godspeedtome. Itshows methis, that while Ihave 
had no diplomatic telations: because that has been 
iven to my superior—yet in my private capacity 
i have-at least been able to sustain friendly rela 
tions with all.—(Cheers.) Now in bidding you 
good-bye—I can hardly say it is good bye—I de 
sire to state that it would have given me pleasure 
to call on most of you as T expected to do. Tam 
a perfect bank:upt so far as social matters are 
concerned, and [ should like to have called in- 
dividually on you, but Iam unable to do so 
because the steamer sails unexpectedly to-mor- 
row. In leaving you I would like to say that 
T have but one recollection of Japan—I have but 
one feeling in respect to the place, that it has 
been to me agreeable. My relations with the 
people here have been always agreeable; I have 
been assisted in every way possible by my own 
nationals. My official business, my private and 
my personal relations have been pleasant, and I 
leave Japan, so far as I am personally concerned, 
without a single enmity, with not a single feel. 
ing of ill-will, T have for every person in 
the community the fricndliest feelings, and I 
hope that in-the future T may be associated with 
them as pleasantly as T have been in the past.— 
(Applause.) Before proposing a rather irreveren 
toast I desire to thank an old friend of mine, Mr. 
Swift, and also Mr. Lindsley who proposed the 
toast with such kindness. [will now, gentlemen, 
offer a toast to each and all of you individually, 
* May the Lord love you and not call you too soon.”* 
“Should auld acquaintance ” having been 
played by the Band, Mr. Swier made a few 
happy aud humorous remarks and then called 
upon 
Mr. Brookg, an old British friend of his, to 
say a few words. Having with some reluctance 
complied, Mr, Brooke expressed his pleasure at 
being present to pay to Mr. Greathouse his re 
spects and to wish him a safe voyage to and a 
pleasant ime in Korea. Mr. Greathouse was go 
ing there, he believed, with rather romantic ex. 
pectations, Fron his knowledge of the country, 
for which he had had to largely depend on 
hewspapers—and they were not to be always 
depended on—(langhter)—he had formed a rathos 
ble opinion of the peninsular and its 
Me, Greathouse was going as an 
adviser to the Government, and they might there. 
fore look for some good to come of his exertions, 
though he would no doubt meet a great many 
obstacles and perhaps jealousies from his own 
countrymen, beside the difficulty of dealing with 
Orientals whose ways were different from our ways 
and who were very difficult to understand in many 
respects. Having briefly touched on Korea’s rele, 
tion with China, Mr. Brooke said he was glad this 
gathering was not wholly composed of fellow cite 
zens of Mr. Greathouse, for although that might 
be very complimentary to him, still the fact of seme 
of them being present who were not compelled ac 
it were by virtue of nationality to be present, was 
the best possible testimony that they had appreciat. 
ed his exertions during the time he had been with 
then (Hear, hear.) “The defects of the Ameti 
can diplomatic service by reason of frequent 
changes came in for some good uatured chaff from 
Mr, Brooke and smart repartee from Mr. Swift, 
and in conclusion the speaker submitted the toast 
of Mr, Okamura, Judge of the Local Court. 
The toast was receive 
to which Mr. Oxamun. 










































































d with cheets, responding 
A expressed his thanks and 
dwelt upon his pleasant relations with Mr, Geost, 
house. “They were the best of fr iends, he said, 
especially for the reason that Mr. Greathouse wae 
a fviend of Common Law, and though he was sex ry 
for Japan's sake that Mr. Greathouse was leaving, 
he was glad for the sake of Korea, In conclusion, 
he explained that the scant representation of 
Japanese was due to the short notice given by the 
promoters of the banquet, 

Mr. Lowner, in response to a 
from Mr. Swift to speak, said he 
ing compliment to be calle 
he knew not what, seein 
could possibly be said to 
wards Mr, Greathouse h: 
over again. He was gl 
Opportunity of hearing 
to the worth of their 





pressing demand 
felt itan exceed. 
d upon to speak about 
i that everything which 
express their feelings to- 
ad been repeated over and 
lad, however, to have this 
his testimony individually 


, depar Ruest. As a 
member of this cosmopolitan community—and not 


forgetting one momen 

u Lihat he was an Englishman, 
of which he was prouder than for any otter nan 
testimony Oe desired to convey his individ 
Chanany to the worth of Mr. Greathar 
(Cheers.) Having met him in vane positions 






































of life, socially, but more 
mately in the professic 
belonged, he had no. hesi 


Patticulaily and more; 
to which he (Mr. Lowder) 


itation in saying 





ace 





of the gathering there, that in hice 

. Opinion My, 
Greathouse had’ been the soundest art alo s 
best. American Consul that : 


ad ever been fy 
uring Mr. Lowder’s) time, and he fe 
with the experience of 30 years.—(Lant 

Mr. Dross propoked the at of Meme) 
house. She had won, he said, every heart ig 
Yokohama, and wherever she vised sngtaty 
ever she went she was welcome.—(Applaice 

The toast was enthusiastically receted 

After a fewrecitations, c, the companybyokeyp, 





during his (Me, 

















RURAL LIFE IN BAST ABERDEEN. 
SHIRE —I. THE VILLAGE. 


———— 

East Aberdeenshire is bare and uulovely, No 
lofty mountain, thundering waterfall, or smnilin 
lake attracts the tourist. In short we ate in ue 
prosaic lowlands. And yet, to the uatve 4 
possesses an attraction all its own, The farme 
are highly cultivated, the farm houses have a, 
air of solid comfort, and the villages lying in the 
valleys of the Ythan and the Ugie are prety i 
not picturesque. 

ny village situated on the banks of the 
latter stream is the one about which | have 
attempted to give a little sketch—the village and 
its surroundings as they were (wenty years ago 
and more, for alas! change has been busy theeas 
elsewhere, and many of my recollections are uow 
ancient history. 

‘The parish is a large one, containing some ball 
dozen hamlets and at least two chapels of ease te 
the parish kirk. But our village, thouglt not the 
largest, is certainly the most important in the 
parish to which it gives ity name. [t stands ialf 
a mile off the turnpike toad, and is approacied 
from the east by a cross road, having the Ugie 
burn on one hand and a thick plantation on the 
other. A picturesque old bridge spans the burn 
at the very entrance of the village, and heea 
huge elm tree dips its overhanging’ brauches in 
the'water, Here stands the patish kirk, plainest 
of presbyterian edifices, and round it cluster the 
graves aud headstones of the old kiskyard. 

Here the doctor and the bank agent, the parish 
schoolmaster and the druggist hold sway in their 
different spheres; and, at a stone's throw from the 
village stands the manse, with its pretty garden 
and bleaghing green sloping down towards the 
river’s brim, s 

But we must begin atthe top of the tee. ‘The 
village aud the farms in iis neighbourhood are 
nequally divided between two lairds, the mag- 
nates of ihe district. 

OF the two great houses, the smaller one is 
close to the village, indeed only a high stone wall 
divides the garden from the village street. Ovien 
have T seen, with a kind of awe, the green dav in 
the wall open and “the laird and the lady” sep 
out. The “lady” with her haughty air, and erect 
igure, dressed in a rich silt and a handsome 
shawls. ‘The dapper little laitd following, the 
morning sun shining on his fine old head av 
silver hair, while he holds in his hand the untailing 
twig of walnut, with its two or three trogen 
leaves picked from the big tree by the gate. They 
walk past the kitk, a few steps futher on ant 
enter what is mostly known as the chapel; lr 
staunch Kpiscopalians are they. One hears a mut 
tue as they pass, that for all the ‘ady holds be 
ead so high, she has never been the same wot 
since the dreadful news came to her of the los 
Her eldest and favourite son in the wreck o 
ill-fated Birkenhead. , 

‘Through the laird’s garden winds the Logie, and 
there, on sy aire found the eailiest swe 
drops, primeoses and lilies of the valley, [0 su 
ner the air is sweet with honey. suckle, white pitty 
and scarlet hawthorn in the wilder dells; while 
lady’s special garden is bright with roses 

eraniums. a hal 
eee lodge gates of our other laid ait ef 
le from the village. The park is spat 


seven miles from end to a} 






























































an 
indeed I believe it 
ash, beech, and birch adorn the borders dal 4 
lake, where the stately swan builds her nes! 
a reedy island, ‘This Iaivd is an ex-colonel! 
the Guards, the lady, am eail’s daughter 3 
Woman of the Bedchamber to her most grace 
Majesty the Queen. Indeed, both ou, ‘atte 
migrate with their belongings to London ja 
season, and are very big peuple, so we 
them and return to our villagers Propet ig 
The Mi an old bachelor, on hit wi 
pony, paying his daily visits of charity & for fotty 
sel; the doctor, who has been in the patis 4 
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boys who have all taken good places in the world, 
and patient teacher of a hundied and fifty unruly 
urchins of both sexes; the banker, about whose 
peccadilloes least said soonest mended, the 
druggist, who has had a university education, but 
whois lovked upon as an oddity—these form the 
élite of village society. ‘They dine at four o'clock, 
and meet frequently for a rubber of whist, with a 
smoked haddock and tumbler of whiskey toddy 
for supper at nine o'clock. 

Then comes the higher class of tradesmen: 
Davidson, the watchmaker; Lawrence, the iron- 
monger and grocer ; Hutchison, the retailer of tea, 
snuff, and tobacco; Ironside, the general dealer; 
Mary Robbie, the baker. Next the shoemaker’s 
shop, the saddler’s and the blacksmith’s. Last 
but not least, the inn. This latter a place of im- 
portance once, when the stage coach put up there, 
and rent dinners, election meetings and local balls 
were held in its fine hall, but now dull and half 
deserted. 

A step lower in the social scale come the 
journeyman mason, carpenter, slater, plais 
terer, smith, or tailor, and here aud there the 
cottage of a married farm servant, who only sees 
his home for a few hours once a week, or that of a 
widow who takes in washing, or knitting, or 
manages to keep a cow on the scanty pasture to be 
picked up on the road sides, eked out by a few 
turnips and a little straw in winter, [have omitted 
to mention the two cartiers who journey weekly 
the one to Aberdeen, the other to Peterhead, is 
is of course before the days of railways in our 
quiet corner. ‘The carriers are always money 
making men and retire in middle age to well 
stocked farms. These are our villagers, and now 
for a few words about the houses they live in. 

The better off have fairly good houses built of 
substantial stone and lime with slated roofs and 
dormer windows, The furniture and internal ar- 
rangements differ little from those of English houses 
of the same class. 

But with the poorer cottages it is different. 
They are built of rough stone; hardly, if ever 
contain more than two rooms, the * butt”? and 
“ben ;” are thatched with straw or heather, and 
are dark and gloomy inside, it being uncommon 
to have more than one tiny window in each room, 
‘The “butt,” or kitchen, is certainly the most com: 
fortable aud homelike. ‘There is the wide, open 
fire place, with its huge chimney or “lum,” on 
which a peat fire blazes, or is allowed to fall into 
embers, according to the season or the require- 
ments of cookery, On the little window sill is 
the family library, the contents of which would as 
tonish astranger. Along with the Bible, and Grey’s 
Arithmetic, you may chance to find. “Cxsar’s 
Commentaries” or ‘ Cornelias Nepos” in the 
original; and I have even picked up a stray vo- 
lume of * Gil Blas.” 

Cheek by jowl with the library is to be found 
the conservatory, consisting invariably of fine 
fuschias and what they call geraniums, but what 
are in fact large and handsome pelargoniums. 
The deace or wooden settle, with its little table 
which can be let down or fastened up at pleasure, 
and upon which the guidman’s supper is al 
ways spread; a wooden chair or two, a coiple 
of three-legged stools, a dresser with a plate rack 
behind, where the willow pattern displays itself 
to advantage. This is the only furniture. [had 
almost forgotten the box bed, a sort of wooden ark, 
usually occupying one side of the room, Ithas 
asmail shelf at the foot, forming a separate little 
bed for one or more of the children, and is furnished 
with doors, like a cupboard, which are kept closed 
during the day, whatever they may be at night. 
Here I should be afraid to say how many of the 
family may sleep. ‘The floor of the kitchen is of 
hard beaten earth, but all is clean, fresh and whole- 
some. As much cannot be said for the den end, 
which is tarely used, and badly ventilated. It 
has usually a wooden floor, may be covered by a 
bit of carpet, a mahogany table in the centre, a 
horsehair sofa and four chairs ranged round the 
wall, each with its special and particularly hideous 
crochet tidy. A chest of drawers, decorated with 
bandboxes, wherein repose the Sunday bonnets of 
the family during the week, A tiny mantelpiece 
adorned with China shepherdesses, the tea-caddy 
and the photographs of distinguished relatives 
in Australia, Canada, or it may be, the Far East. 

“My sister's son, the barrister,” was a great 
card in one of the poorest cottages. It may per- 
haps be imagined that this was a sort of male Mrs. 
Harris, but a real live barrister, fresh from Lin- 
coln’s Inn, madé his appearance at least, and 
stayed a week with his humble relations. I wonder 
what they did with him at night. The box-bed, 
which repeated itself in a glorified form in the 
ben end must have received him and his extensive 
wardrobe. 

One or two village scenes stand out clearly in 
my memory. Sunday morning, with its solemn 
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hell; crofters, trades-people, farm servants are 
flocking into the village on that day. ‘The men 
clad in decent black, the old fashioned blue coat 
and brass buttons preserved here and there. ‘The 
women in various gowns and tartan shawls. One 
ot two old wives may yet be seen on a fine Sunday 
in the nearly obsolete scarlet claak and white mutch, 

The bible is carried carefully wrapped up in a 
clean white handkerchief, and a posy of thyme, 
balm, and southernwood, with perhaps a cabbage 
rose in season, is grasped firmly in the hand, 
and smelled at intervals with much satisfaction. 
Farmers and their wives arrive in their gigs, the 
young people having tramped their three, four, or 
even five miles o'er rough and smooth. The gigs 
are unyoked in the inn yard, the wives go to warm 
their feet in the inn kitchen, or pass directly into 
the kirk, while their lords linger at the kirk stile, 
discussing the prospects of the crop, or the prices 
at the last market, until the bell stops ringing. 
The minister walks down the street in his gow 
and bands, and is followed by his flock into 
the kirk, where they listen patiently to a good 
solid hout’s sermon. The monotony is varied by 
a couple of extempore prayers, and psalms sung 
to the old tunes such as Rockingham, Martyrdom, 
and the never failing Old Hundredth. 

Next take a summer evening, with its long 
twilight. A party of girls meet on the common 
bleaching green to water or bring home the clothes, 
singing or chatting over their work. Or you may 
meet a solitary maiden coming from the well, her 
pair of wooden buckets held at arms? length by a 
square wooden frame, Going to the well, however, 
often means going to meet your Jad or lover, and 
it may be an hour or two before that fraught of 
water reaches its destination, and the mother may 
look in vain for Kirsty or Jean when it is milling 
time, or the children are crying out for their even- 
ng porridge, In the month of June it is still light 
atten o’clock, and groups may be seen standing 
round the smiddy door; the overwrought smith 
with his pale face, but sturdy form, taking his 
ease, and a breath of fresh air at last. 

There is Annt Watt crossing the street, on her 
way home to the bank from the druggist’s, where 
she has been standing this half hour engaged ina 
friendly chat, Annt Watt in her black bombazine 
and widow's cap, with strings flying out’ behind. 
Dearest, and best and most motherly of old ladies, 
she is Aunt Watt to us all, and is privileged to 
cross the street without her bonnet, which none of 
the rest of us would dare to do, 

A little further afield and you may meet 
a father and his boys on the way home from 
the yards. For each cottage possesses its little 
garden; but these gardens stand at a furlong’s 
distance from the village, grouped together, 
but each separated from its ueighbour by a hedge 
of hawthorn. These are known as the yards, and 
in them flourish hardy vegetables and fruits, not- 
ably strawberries, gooseberties, raspberries, and 
black and red currants. Through the yards and 
down by the doctor’s road is a favourite walk in 
the summer evenings. ‘The scent of the doctor’s 
sweet briar hedge after a summer shower is some- 
thing which can never be forgotten. A few steps 
farther and we shall be within sight of the par- 
sonage. The click of the croquet balls tells us 
that the Dean is still at his favourite game, he will 
hardly see to strike the post though, without the 
aid of a friendly lantern. ‘The sun has long ago 
set over the woody Hill, but the faint glow t 
mains. There are the Dean’s daughters taking 
a stroll through the field, bare-headed, for are 
they not in their own domain? But the dew is 
falling, thick mists rise from the the Ugie: the 
millet’s door is barred for the right, the mill wheel 
is atrest. The air blows chill, midsummer night 
though it be, let us go in and warm ourselves by 
the Kitchen fire, and so to bed. If we chance 
to be in the garret, with skylight open, we shall 
be lulled to sleep by the rushing waters of the 
burn as they fall over the mill weir. 




































































IN H.BM. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
ag 
Before N. J. Hanwew, Esq., Judge.—Tuurs- 
pay, December 18th, 1890. 





THE STABBING OF A COURT OFFICER. 
George Seymour, of the ship Abyssinia, was 
brought up to-day for trial on a charge of having 
stabbed William Nicol Wright, Usher of H.B.M. 
Court for Japan. The indictment set forth, first 
that the accused had wounded with intent to 
murder; secondly that ke had wounded with intent 
to do grievous bodily harm, and thirdly that he 
had wounded the complainant with intent to pre- 





vent the lawful apprehension of himself. 
Mr. H. C. Litchfield, Crown Prosecutor, ap: 


peared in support of the charge; the prisoner was 
not represented by counsel. 

Asked to tender his plea with reference to the 
charge 

Accused pleaded guilty only to the second and 
third counts of the indictment. 

‘The Judye then dismissed the jury, who had been 
summoned to try the case, 

Mr. Litchfield, addressing the Court, said the 
accused had been charged with cutting an office 
of this Court, and he had thought it his duty to 
frame the indictment so as to include with 
intent to murder, If unfortunately death had 
ensued from the act of the accused there could 








be no doubt that under the technical rules 
the crime would have been murder. Fortunately 
the wound inflicted was not of su a serious 





character, and the assaulted person had now re- 
covered. ‘The circumstances under which the 
stabbing took place would he seen from the depo- 
tions, but they were shortly these. Mr, Wright, 
consiable and usher of the Court, was instructed 
to procure the attendance of two men at a trial 
before this Court during the course of last month, 
and at the same time a warrant was isstied by the 
Court for the apprehension of the man Seymour, 
the accused, for being absent from his ship 
without leave. It was in attempting to carry out 
his instructions—in attempting to effect arrest upon 
this warrant, wl at the Lime was, as usual, in the 
hands of the Japanese police—that Wright met 
with his injury. It seemed that on the 24th Oct, 
he met Seymour in the street, asked him his name 
which at first he declined to give, saying that he 
did not know the ship Abyssinia at all—and having 
made further enquiries, and being sure of accused’s 
identity, went up to arrest him, But before he 
touched him—as he was about to place his hand 
on the accused’s shoulder, to make the arrest—the 
accused struck at him a violent blow and hit him 
—as it afterwards appeared—with a knife behind 
the ear, Blood flowed freely from the wound— 
according to the doctors? testimony there was 
considerable loss of blood. ‘That was putting the 
mildest construction on the offence, and he thought 
it showed that the circumstances under which 
Wright was assaulted were entirely unprovoked 
and unwarranted, 

‘The Judge—I have omitted to ask you, Me. 
Litchfield, whether you accept the plea. 

Mr, Litehfield—TI presumed your Honour would 
gather from my opening remarks that I accepted 
the plea of guilty on the second count, 

Asked by Mr. Moss, the Clerk of Court, whether 
he had anything to say, 

Accused said he would like to address his 
Honour. He wished to say that he felt very sorry 
this had ever ocurred. He did not know what 
tempted him tocommit the act. He was now over 
forty years of age and had never been guilty of 
any such offence. He felt very sorry and hardly 
knew how to apologise to Mr. Wright. He had a 
poor old mother (o support, and that fact 
hurt him more than anything else, He was sorry, 
and hoped the judge would be lenient towards 
him. 

‘The Judge—Before passing sentence I desive 
to say a word or two of thanks to the Japanese 
who assisted in the arrest of the accused. It was 
a somewhat dangerous piece of wotlk, and they 
acted promptly and with courage. If they had 
not been present probably the matter might 
have been more serious than it proved to be. 
(Prisoner—It was only a small, little knife, 
your Honour, and I had no intention. I had 
been drinking and sleeping out, and I do not 
know how I was temptedto doit. ‘Being an Eng- 
lishman I had no intention of using akni fe.) The 
sentences that I have given prisoners are not only 
designed to be a punishment, but a deterrent to 
other people not to commit the same crimes. I 
must take that into consideration as well as all that 
you have said in your own excuse. There appears, 
so far as the depositions go, to have been no cause 
of provocation whatever, There seems at the same 
time to have been no deep premeditation, and there 
is evidence, which I shall accept, that you had the 
knife actually in your hand at the time. As to 
your being under the influence of drink there is 
nto evidence in the depositions to support that, 
There is the mere assertion, It was tolerably early 
in the morning, and therefore there is no ground 
for supposing that you were under the influence of 
drink,—(Prisoner—I can solemnly—). Please 
make no more remaiks. Under ‘all these cir- 
cumtances, and remembering that imprisonment 
here is in ‘many respecis—and especially where 
it extends over the summer months — more 
severe than imprisonment in England, I am go- 
ing to reduce the sentence that I should think 
it right to give you, to as low a point as I 
possibly can. It is absolutely necessary that all 






































people should be protected from the use of the 
knife, but more especially that the officers of the 
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Court, who have often most dangerous duties to 
perform in arresting persons, should be protected 
from the dangers they so frequently have to 
undergo. Under these circumstances, and taking 
all you have said, and all I can gather from the 
depositions into consideration, I must sentence you 
to eight months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 





Fripay, December rgih, 1890. 
THE BUNTING-DABBS CASE. 

J. F. Dabbs appeared to-day on a julgment 
summons under an order of the Courtin the recent 
action decided against him and in favour of, his 
former employer, I. Bunting, the amount decreed 
being the taxed costs, $671.50, less $30 paid into 
Court. 

Mr. Walford appeared for Mr. Bunting 
Dabbs was not represented by counsel. 

John Francis Dabs, sworn, examined by Mr, 
Walford, deponed—I was plaintiff in the action of 
Dabbs v. Bunting. In that action judgment was 
given against me with costs, taxed at $671 50. I 
did not know how much the costs were till Lreceived 
the judgment summons. ‘The only paper I have 
received was the summons requiring me to 
come here this morning. I have not received 
the judgment, it was probably served ou Mr. 
Litchfield. [admit it, however. I have not 
any pait of thai sum, $30 was paid into 
tatthe time of the action, but I have paid 
nothing since [lost the case. [am not in a posi- 
tion at present to: make any payment. Tihink 1 
can pay something in about tvo months. [have 
not received any money since I lost the case. I 
have not until now been in a position to pay 
anything. 

You have not been possessed of any property or 
money since the action ?—No; I arrived in Japan 
about August, 1888. I had then my clothing and 
in cash I had two $5 gold pieces. [have not yet 
received the expenses T incurred on the passage. 

Was this all the property you had in the world ? 
—It was all that I had any control over. 

‘What other property had you?—I had no actual 
property. I had some things that should have 
been closed, and I thought I would receive some 
money fiom them, but I got no Left a power 
of attorney to settle up my affairs, my debts as 
well as my outstanding claims, but [have received 
nothing. 

You recovered $3,000 on an action in Penang ? 
—Yes. 

Whathad become of that ?—Part of it was in- 
vested in business and furniture, and the remainder 
paid my wife's expenses out here. 

How much was invested in business ?—It was 
all invested except what we wanted to bring us 
out here. Part of the money was mine and part 
was my wife's, who lent me some to put in. Part 
of the $3,000 was my wiie’s. It was recovered by 
ny wife and me jointly. We had both been earn- 
ing money, working for the same firm, and we 
entered the action together, The claim was not 
altogether by me. I could not tell now without 
referring to the accounts how much I claimed for. 
We bot! received the amounts of our salaries to 
the end of our contract, and then we paid our 
expenses home. I think we had $500 damages. 
When we landed here I had $10 in my possession, 
Thave not veceived a cent from my business at 
home, 1 have written several times, but have 
never received an account. I cannot tell how 
much is owing to me. I leftaman in whom I 
lad every confidence—he was a magistrate’s clerk 
—to sell the stock, to sellit as a going concern, I 
have heard that he sold the stock for about a sixth 
of what it was worth, in fourteen days after my 
departure, and then closed it up. [heard that he 
had received £30 for it. 

Shortly after you came to Japan you took a 
house and boughi furniture ?—Yes. 

Where did you get the money from to pay for 
that ?—Part of it fom my monthly earnings and 
part from an advance received from Mr. Bunting. 

Mr. Bunting advanced you $2507—Yes. He 
was repaid, I forget how, it was taken off the profit, 
I fancy. 

What has become of that furniture ?—It was 
sold by Mr. Hall for rent. It realised somewhere 
about $100, I think. 

It was sold by your instructions ?—By his own 
instructions, 

By your instructions, Sir ?—Possibly; it was 
sold for rent. 

You instructed Mr. Hall to sell that furniture— 
under your instructions? Be careful, sir, because 
1 can prove that Mr. Hall was instucted by you 
to sell it.I cannot tell now who instructed him, 

I shail bring evidence to show that you did.—I 
had none of the proceeds. 

Did not you and Mr. Batchelor go together to 
Mr, Hall’s ?—Yes, we went together. 

Aud when there you instructed Mr, Hall to sell 
the furniture ?—Possibly IL may have done so. 
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And to sell it in the name of Mrs. Dabbs?—I 
think the house was let to Mis. Dabb: 

Now, you know you instructed Mr. Hall to sell 
it in the name of Mrs. Dabbs. You had better 
answer at once, for I can prove all these things.— 
I do not remember exactly. 

Why was it sold in the name of Mrs. Dabbs? 
—I think the house was let in her name. 

I have nothing to do with that; it does not make 
the furniture hers. Why in her name?—I do not 
know exactly. We owed Mr. Hall for rent. 

To the Judge—I do not quite remember whether 
the house was let to me or to my wile. [do not 
remember whether I told Mr, Hall to sell the fur- 
niture in my wife’s name, He said the rent must 
be paid; the furniture was sold, and he still holds 
the money. 

To Mr. Walford—I think the furniture fetched 
about $100, not quite sufficient to pay Mr. Hall 
what we owed for the rent. 

At that time you had a case of jewellery and 
plate at Mr. Hall’s ?—I had no jewellery or plate 
of my own. 

Whose was it !—My wife’ 

How long has she had it?—She commenced to 
get it in 1883 when she began to earn money in 
Ter own right. 

You obtained that plate from Mr. 
obtained it—yes, my wife did. 

You obtained it; you asked for that plate from 
Mc. Hall, and you got it?—By my wife's instruc- 
tions, Since the date of the judgment T have been 
engaged in business as a tailor, first in Kobe and 
afterwards in Yokohama, under the style of the 
British and American Tailoring Co. Twas not in 
partnership with Mr. Batchelor. In December after 
the judgment, Mr. Batchelor and [ discussed going 
into business together. Mr. Batchelor is an en- 
gineer and does not know anything about tailoring. 
He would not have anything to do with me at all, 
he was not going to put his money into a firm where 
you or Mr. Bunting could seize it for my debts. 

You suggested that he should go in with Mrs. 
Dabbs?—I did not make any suggestions. My 
position was that I was willing todo anything. Mr. 
Batchelor discussed with his lawyer and with my 
wife the question of his going into business with her. 

You did not discuss it at all?—No, Mr. 
Batchelor put his foot down on that at once. The 
thing was not argued. Idid not tell Mr, Batchelor 
that the only way to protect his business from my 
creditors was to put it in the name of my wife. 
His lawyer told him so, but I did not. 

I shall produce evidence that you did, that is 
all_—Very well. 

Did not you tell Mr. Batchelor that you would 
put everything in your wife’s name?—I had no- 
thing to put in her name. 

Did you tell Mr, Batchelor that P—I had nothi 
to put— 

Answer my question. Did you say that?—No, 
Thad nothing to put in her name—not a dollar. 

Did not you say that you would put everything 
in her name and be a pauper and defy your credi- 
tors P—No sir, decidedly not. Mr, Batchelor and 
Mrs. Dabbs entered into an agreement of partner- 
ship, with my consent. I approved of the agree- 
ment. They were to share the profits equally and 
Mr. Batchelor was to supply $3,000 capital, and 
that was all the capital of the business. I was to 
work without any salary from the firm; my wife 
was to pay me when she had it, She was to pay 
whatever she could afford; and would have done so 
and is willing to do so now. I recognise the docu- 
ment shown meas the agreement, 

Mr. Walford—The agreement states that he is 
to work without salary. By the second clause the 
capital was $3,000, to be put in by Batchelor, and 
in the 8th clause Dabbs is to give his best atten- 
tion to the cutting and tailoring branch, without 
emuneration or emolument and to have no share 
in the profits. 

Witness—That_ was my wife’s arrangement 
with Mr. Batchelor, the outcome of a private 
arrangement between Mrs. Dabbs and myself. I 
received no money out of the business. I have 
done my share of the work of the business. 

You have bought the cloth for the business ?— 
Some of it. My wife has been consulted always, 
and [ bought on her instructions. [have bought 
cloth Kobe on her instructions, She has some 
experience and has taste—not quite as much 
experienceas Lhave. She has taste, and I always 
consult with her. I measure most of the cus- 
tomers; I measure gentlemen and take their 
orders, and she attends to ladies, for we are also 
costume makers. At the commencement I con- 
sulted with Mr, Batchelor about buying cloth, 
Mr. Batchelor retired from active partnership 
alter the first mouth, Most of the fist stock 
was bought by Mr, Batchelor in Yokohama and a 
litde in Kobe, He bought it all. That [think 
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retired from the business and left j 
wife. He was consulted about ee ee 
England. He said he would like to have it th 
ough 
an agent, and he and I went to Nickel’ 2 
some samples there, I advised him thao 
samples were unsuitable, and I did not order 
They were ordered from home theo 
Mr. Nickells who had 10 use his ows judguet 
to a very great extent. I wrote a letier to th. 
man in England, for the company, and signed 
for the company. I was absent for techs 
Shanghai. During that time there could set te 
very much business. Some orders were taken by 
ny wife, I think for three pairs of viding breech? 
among other orders—and T measued the pacisy 
when [ returned. twas the same way shen | 
went (o Yokohama. I went to Shanghai to sce 
about my appeal in the action. I appealed a¢4 
pauper, and the Court refused to allow metogo on 
as a pauper. The balance sheet and stock a. 
count shown me are in my handwiting, ‘Tey 
are made up to goth June and by my wifes 
instructions. Mr. Batchelor put into the busivess 
stock {0 represent $3,000, and he advanced 
$1,000—in all 84,000. The cash we received 
{rom customers amounted to $2,722, and there 
was owing by customers $623.27, the item of 
discounts and allowances being those alloved 
customers for various teasons amounting to $27. 
At the date mentioned we had $1,327 worth of 
stock, 

In addition to that, the assets of the fim in 
cluded rent that you bad not paid for your private 
residence ?—There was no arrangement for uso 
pay any rent. 

You had the shop and rooms all in one house? 
—Yes, the whole company lived there. Mr. Bat 
chelor lived there till he found it was not conrenieit 
to do so. 

He lived there until he could not live any longer 
with you ?—=I have no wish to injure Mr. Balche wr, 
but if you wish I shall tell you what the reason wis, 
Mr. Woodford took an account to please Mr 
Batchelor. He said he was asked to make tie 
statement about tent due by me to Batchelor, but 
he did not agree to it 

You think you should have had it rent fre? 
I do not think anything about it, ‘There was alot 
of furniture bought by Mr, Batchelor, and put in 
for the general use of the partners. 1 accowt 
here for $462} for trimmings, and I think thee 
were then about $100 in stock, I had spent iv 
wages $567 and other expenses amounted to $363. 
Ido ot know whether $245 was spent om tur 
niture. [did not spend any money on it. (Docu 
ments put in.) Shortly after that, the making 
out of the account, Mr. Batchelor retired from the 
business. I think in July. He received $1,739 
to go out of the business. For that sum every 
thing—stock and every thing—was taken over by 
Mr, Batchelor, 

The Judge—Only $1,755 how about the $3,000 
and the 81,000? 

Mr. Walford—He paid in $4,000, and got out 
only $1,750. 

Witness—Mrs. Dabbs was allowed to draw $100 
under the roth clause of the agreement as necty 
sary for current expenses. She drew that money. 
About that time received notice that Mr, But 
ting would place no obstacle in the way of ny 
doing business in Yokohama. My wile is cary- 
ing on business under the same name, British and 
American Tailoring Co. The premises are a 
No. 52, Main Steet. I thinle the rentis $503 
month, with living rooms over the shop. I dov't 
pay the wages. I know whom Mrs, Dabbs employs. 
[think she has just now 8 or g people. They #¢ 
all paid by the piece, Five Chinamen I thik 
there are, and theee Japanese. 

This concluded Mr. Walford’s questions and 
Mr. Dabbs asked permission to make astalewet. 
He had answered ail Mr. Walford’s questions avd 
wished to say something by way of explavatio". 
As to the order, he said he did not know that if he 
could not meet ithe had to come forward and e- 
plain his position, When he lost the case he lad 
nothing in the world; he could not support his 
wife, and it became necessary for her to support 
herself. No man would be foolish enough to pu! 
money into a business that could be seize 
for debts due by deponent. I made an rat 
ment, he went on to say, with my wife. She jo! 
Mr. Batchlor in business for her own suppatt, and 
shortly after Mr. Batchelor retired from the active 
management and left her in sole charge. Ha 
that business paid she would have given memoue) 
with which to pay off my debfs. She was allawe 
$100 a month, and Mr, Batchelor was allowed i 
diaw a like amount if he wished. ‘The $109 mish 
uot have been necessary to carry on the expenses? 
the house, but as I was then suing in forma Lan 
peris and had not got the attention T expects 
my wile advised me to go to Shanghai, took & 
steerage ticket for me and sent me over att 
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lowest rate. Possibly I had thus a little more 
expenses, ‘The business for the six months showed 
aloss of $392.50. The books have been audited by 
an auditor who certified their correctness. As the 
business did not pay as well possibly as Mr. Bat- 
chelor had expected, he retired and my wife bought 
the business under a bill of sale. She was not able 
to pay down the money. In sucha business where 
money is sunk it cannot be realized in six months, 
To meet the bill of sale my wile had to borrow 
money elsewhere, in which she had considerable 
difficulty, and she has not quite succeeded in paying 
it off. She is anxious to help me to free myseli 
fiom my debts, and as soon as she is in a position 
she will give me a salary, She would have done 
so before, but the business showed a loss, It has 
since taken her nearly. all the time to clear off the 
purchase money of the business. Of course I 
bow to the judgment of the Court. T must pay 
this money, but the account rendered after the 
closing of the last case is not a correct one. 

The Judge—I cannot go into that. ‘There is a 
judgment of the Court that you must pay that 
amount of money and that is quite sufficient. [ 
cannot go back. 

Mr. Walford said he had summoned Mrs. 
Dabbs, but he thought all the information necssary 
was before the Court. Mr, Bunting did not want 
to injure Mr. Dabbs ; and was willing to take pay- 
ment in instalments. 

The Judge—Ilow much of this $1,750 remains 
to he paid ? 

Witness—$236. 

‘The Judge—How long will that take? 

Witiess—My wife will have to pay that off next 
month, 

Here witness, who had spoken of wishing “the 
Court to distinctly understand” something, was 
brought up by the Judge, who pointed out to him 
that such language could not be allowed. ‘The 
witness begged pardon, and said his reason for 
being employed by his wife was that he 
could not get a berth elsewhere. He should be able 
to make a payment after next month, If the 
business pays well he believed his wife will give 
everything. Hedid not know how much that will 
amount to. His wife must pay ofthe remainder of 
the bill of sale. She had already let the stock run 
down so low that there was difficulty in going on, 

Mr. Walford pointed out that when Mr. and 
Mrs. Dabbs came up from Kobe they had a large 
stock which they had received from Mr. Batchelor. 

Witness said the whole of the money except the 
actual expenses had been paid by his wife to get 
the proprietorship of the business. His wile 
authorised him to say that she would allow the 
registrar of the Court to examine the books to 
show that witness had acted honourably. 

Mr, Walford said he needed hardly argue the 
question that the whole of the property was subject 
to this judgment debt, but if his Honour wished he 
would argue the point. Mrs. Dabbs had nearly 
$2,000 in hand when she left Kobe and came to 
Yokohama, according to the account made up by 
Dabbs himself, and they were carrying on business 
apparently in’ a flourishing way. Mr. Bunting 
was asking very little indeed when he asked the 
costs of this summons and $50 a month. 

The Judge said he would make an order that 
the debi should be paid at the rate of $50 a month, 
and thought Mr. Bunting was entitled to the costs 
of this summons, But what advantage would Mr. 
Bunting get out of such an order? And if he got 
no advantage why should such an order be made P 

Walford said Mr. Bunting asked for that 







































The Judge remarked that creditors often thought 
they got an advantage by this course—there might 
be peculiar circumstances under which they got 
advantages by the making of such an order, but 
his Honour left it entirely to Me. Walford and his 
client to say whether it was any advantage in this 
case. In the present instance there was no 
evidence that an actual salary was paid, and there- 
fore they could not get at an actual salary paid on 
particular date. Then if they had an order that 
Mr. Dabbs was to pay $560 at once, what advant. 
age was it to ask that he should pay $30 a month ? 

Mr. Walford. said if it was not paid he could 
proceed to strong measures. Such an order al 
lowed Mer. Dabbs to continue in trade, but told 
him if he did not pay the creditor would take 
strong measures. 

The Judge—I will say no more. You know 
your own business best. [twill be only reasonable 
that Mr. Dabbs should pay $50 a month, 

Mr. Dabbs asked that the order should make the 
first instalment payable on the oth of February. 

Mr. Walford thought the payment should begin 
at the end of one month, The assets were so 
enormous compared with the debt 

‘The Judge said it was a question that assumed 
that the creditor could issue execution on the 
whole of the property. There was a bill of sale on it. 
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Mr. Walford said there was only $200, a small 
amount, 

The Judge said he did not want to go into the 
question of whether the whole of that property 
was seizable. 

Mr. Walford then intimated that he would take 
$50 a month from February. 

‘An order was made for the payment of the 
judgment debt and the costs of this judgment 
sumimons ($23) by instalments of $50, the first pay- 
ment to take place on the roth of February next. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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[Revver “Srectan” ro “Jaran Matt.”) 








London, December 14th. 
Sir John Pope Hennessy is a candidate for 
the representation in Parliament of North Kil- 
kenny, and in his address to the constituency 
has sided with the anti-Parnellites. 





Later. 
Joseph Edgar Boehm, the sculptor, was found 
dead in his studio by the Princess Louise, who 
was paying a visit to the artist. 
London, December 16th. 
The financial condition of affairs in the United 
States has considerably improved, and witha 
view to relieving the stringency of the money 
market it is believed that the ‘Treasury favours 
the purchase, in addition to the whole stock of 
13,000,000 ounces of silver, of a further amount 
equalling the annual withdrawal of notes, 
thereby increasing the currency by thirty millions. 
London, December 17th. 
Silver securities are advancing in New York, 
owing to the belief in the favourable prospects 
of future legislation. 
London, December 18th. 
The freedom of the City of Edinburgh, con- 
ferred some time since upon Mr. Parnell, has 
been cancelled. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has summoned 
Rhodes (? Mr. Cecil) to London to confer upon 
the Anglo-Portuguese difficulty. 





“SprciaL” Tevecram To “ Jara Matt.” 


Shanghai, December rsth. 
A telegram from Peking announces that an 
Imperial Decree has been issued by which it is 
ordered that the Foreign Ministers to China 
will be received in audience every New Year. 
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NC. Daiey News." 
Hongkong, December 11th, 11.55 a.m. 


The Douglas Co.’s steamer Vamoa, Captain 
Pocock, 1,375 tons gross, has been pirated by 
her passengers near Hongkong, who killed the 
captain and two others, stole $20,000, and 
escaped in junks. 

The P. & O. steamer Hongkong, Captain 
Watkins, has gone ashore, probably in the Red 
Sea, and is expected to be a total loss. She 
left Hongkong homeward bound on the 7th of 
November. 


[Horm Joseph Edgar, A.R.A., sculptor, was born in Vienna, July 
6, 1834, of Hungarian parents. His father was Digector of the 
Mint in the Austrian Empire, and possessor of & celebrated 
rivate collection of works’ of art. He was educated at 

inna, and from 1848 to 18st in England. He studied also in 

Italy, and for three years. in Paris, but has been settled in 

England since 1863. He received the first Imperial Prize, and 

exeniption from military conscription in Vienna in 1866." He 

was elected a member of the Academy of Florence in’ 1875, 

and an Associate of the Royal Academy of London, Jan. 16, 

1878... Mr. Bohm executed a colossal statue in marble of the 

Queen for Windsor Castle, in 18693 also a monument of the 

Duke, of Kent in St, George's Chapel, an: bronze statuettes 

of the Prince of Wales and ail the Royal Family \for the 

Queen ; also a colossal statue at Bedford of John Bunyan, 

1872; and another of the Duchess of Bedford'for the Park, 

Woburn abbey, in gilded bronze, 1874; @ statue of Sic Joh 

Burgoyne in Waterloo Place; colossal equestrian statue 

of the Prince of Wales for Bombay, 1877; a statue of Thomas 

Carlyle; a monument at Deene to Lord’ Cardigan; a monu- 

ment at Aldershot church to Sir York Scarlett; and a horse 

group in bronze tor Eaton. In 187g a colossal equestrian 

Statue of Lord Napier of Magdala; a colossal statue of 

Lord Northbrooke, both for Calcutta; a_ marble statue of 

the late King Leovold of Belgium, for St. George's Chapel 

at Windsor; and a colossal statue of Sir William Gregory 
for Ceylon. He has also executed busts of Mr. Millais, 
the late Lord Lansdowne (now in Westminster Abbey), 

‘Mr. Whistlrr, Lord. Shaftesbury, and Sir Henry Cole, @ 

marble statue of Lord John Russell for the Houses of Par- 

liament, and he was commissioned by the Queen to execute a 

recambent statue of the late Princess Alice and her daughter, 

Princess Maud, for the Roy# Mausoleum at Erogmore, and a 

replica of it for Darmstadt. 
rial he was commi 
im tor Westminsti 















































‘After the death of the Prince Im- 
joned to execute a recumbent statue of, 
bbey ; but public opinion being strong 
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against its being placed tere, it was transferred to St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. "Mie. Dosim was elected member of the 
‘Acidesny uf Rome in 1Afo, and a full Academician by the Royal 
Aevdemy here in. [an. 1883, A colossal statue 1 bronze of 
rd Lawrence, which he executed for Waterloo. Place, he 
lately replaced. ‘with a new one, not being satished with’ the 
eilecl of the fest; anda, statue, ta Test high, of Williom 
Tyndall ithe trst translator of the Bible into English, bas been 
executed for the Thames Embankment, where also his statue 
of Thomas Carlyle is placed, Me. Hoehn has also executed a 
Colossal statue of Sir Prancis Drake fur ‘Tavistock. The Go- 
ernment gave him the order to execute the statue of Lord 
Beaconsfield for Westminster Abbey, and he has also done a 
marble statue of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and the late Dean 
Stanley, both for Westminster Aubey. A recumbent elfigy of 
Dean Duncombe for Vork was executed. by Mr. Iuehm from 
one of Mr. Street's last designas also one of the late Duchess 
of ‘Westminster. Mr. Bochm his made busts of Nr. Glad: 
stone, Mr. John Bright, Nr, Ruskin, Sir William, Paget, Pro- 
fessor Husley, Lord Wolsciey, and” Sir Henry Acland, from 
Iife, and also & medallion of the Queen, which will serve as ax 
tiodel for the new coinaye. He was nominated in 1881 Sculptor 
MnOrdinary fo the Queen,and he has delivered lectures on sculpe 
tie in the Royal Academy. In Aug. 188 the gold medal given 
by Austria-Hungary atthe Vienna Ait Exhibition was awarded 
to Mr. Boehm: sfte has received sittings fron. the Queen for a 
ew bust which was by desire ofthe Crown Brincess given by the 
Queeu asthe Sliver Wedding present In 1083) and has been 
Glonmissioned by the Government to. execute an. equestrian 
Statue of the Duke of Welington for Hyde Park Corner, to re- 
place the one by Wyatt which was transterred to Aldershot 
d on a colossal statue of the Queen 
ind recumbent statae of General 
having done 

ile has also executed. marble 
of General Gordon and Archbish-p Tait (or the Queen, anda 
tecunbenteligy of Archbishop tat for Canterbury Cathedral. 
In addition to trese he executed a marble statue of Sir Ashley 
en for Calcutta, a recumbent statue of the late Dean of 
Windsor for St. George's Chapel, and received a cimimand 
frou the Queen todo the elicy of H.R H. the late Duke of 
Albany in Highland costume for the Aibert Chayel at Windsor, 
and busts forthe Mausoleum. and. Balmoral Castle: and alao 
did'a statueof Lord Somers for Eastuor tastle, ant one of 
Darwin for the new Natural History Museum at’ South, Kene 
ington, and a Medallion of Daria for Westminister Abbey. 
Nes Bochm has not abandone™ his snimal studies, having 
Intely executed {u bronze a portrait of the Duke of Portland's 
CeleUrated racehorse St. Simon, the horse Cremorne for Mr. 
Sivile,a life-size statue of King’ Tom for Mentmore, a colossal 
iton and Noness for Lord Leicester st Holkbam, besides. many 
celebrated horses for Lord ivoscbery and the late Baron Roths- 
black marble which acte as a fountala 
j pouse He twat present engayed upon a 
litessize bull with his leader, la marie, which ‘was exhibited 
list year at the Royal Academy, and a large equestrian bronze 
grouper St, George andthe Dragon, "A tnemorial to. General 
Ei? Herbert Stewart for St. Paul's has alu. lately been bewut, 
and will be placed, when Bniched, nearto the tecamoeat Spurs 

of General Gordons Men of she Tine.) 




























































































TIME TABLES AND 
nee ee 
TOKYO-YOKOHAMA RAILWAY, 

Down Trains Leave SHimpasnt Station at 6.05 * 
6.40, 8, 8.35, 9.30,* 10.25, and 11.45 a.m, and 1,25, 
2.30, 3.53) 4-45, 5-50, 6.50, 8.30, 9.55, and 11,15$ p.m. 

Up TRAINS LEAVE YokouaMa Station at 6.30, 
7.20, 8.10, 9.15,¢ 10.22, and 11.30 ain., and 12.45, 2, 
34-254, 5-30, 6.35, 7.50, 9.10, 10.05, and 11.05} p.m. 

Fanns—lirst-class, "sen 60; second-class, sen 40; 
and third-class, sen 20. 

Trains marked (*) run through without stopping at Omor!, Kas 
‘azaki, Tacrumi, and Kanagawa Stations: ‘Those marked (1) 
run through without stopping at Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsu- 
rami Stations, 

‘TOKYO-MAKBASHI RAILWAY 

Teas teavic TOKYO (Ueno) (down) at 6, 6.40, 
8.50, and 11,40 #.m,, and 2,40 and 5.40 p.n.; 
Maxaasut (up) at 6, 8.55. and 11.50 a.m., and 2.50 
and §.5¢ p.m, 


YOKOSUKA AMERS, 

Stkamuxs Luave the Nippon Hatoba daily at 8.30 
a.m,, and 12.30 and 3.go p.m,; and Leave YoKosuKA 
at 8.30 a.m,. and 12.30 and 3.30 p.m —Fare, sent 20. 





AMERS. 


























STEAMERS. 
aaigene 
THE NEXT MAIL 
From ata} 
N per NV. 


MAIL 


1S DUR 


rasaki & 
Kobe 5 
From America 





kK. Wriday, Dec. 26th. 
per P.M. Co, 





Saturday, Dec. aoth.# 





From Hongkong. per P. & O.Go. Sunday, Dec, 21st 
From America... ber O, & O Cu, Wed’day, Dec. 2gth.t 
From America... per P.M. Co. Tuesday, Jan. 6th. || 


From Hongkong. 
com Europe vid 
Hongkong...... Sunday, Dec. 28th. 
From Europe via 
Hongkoni perN.D. Lloyd. Monday. Jan. 5th. 
From(anada,&e. perC.P.M.Cu, Friday, Jan oth. 


per 0. & O,0. 
per M.M. Co. 


Friday, Déc. 26th.§ 











* City of Rio de Janeiro left San Francisco vit Honolulu on No- 
vember auth + Ancona left Hongkong on December sath, 
Gaelic left San Francisco on December 6th. 
ison board the steamer Oxford. 
December 18th. 


The English mail 
1 China left San Francisco on 
§ Oceanic left Hongkong on December 19th. 


VAR NEXT MAIL LKAVES. 
For Europe, via 

















Shanghai perM.M.Co, Sunday, Dee. aist. 
For Shanghai, ) 
Kobe, and | perc NV K. Tuesday, Dee 23rd. 
Nagasaki ... | 
For America...... ver O. & O, Cu. Saturday, Dec. 27th. 
For Hongkong... per P. & O.-0, Saturday, Dec. 27th. 
For Canada, &c. vet C.M.P.0 Sunday, Dec, 28th. 
per N.D. Lloyd, Wedn’day, Jan. 7th, 
for Americas. pet Pe M. Gs, Thursday, Jna. 8th, 











Horsrorp’s Actp Paosruars. 
For Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other diseases of 
the nervous system, 


iginal from 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
fs gS te 
ARRIVALS. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 13th December,—Hakodate roth De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniels, 14th 
December,—Ilongkong 6th December, Ballast. 
—Samuel Samuel & Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
rgth December,—Yokkaichi ‘13th’ December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
14th December,—Kobe 13th December, Gene- 
ral—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Naniwa Kan (8), Japanese steel c 
H. Tsunoda, 14th December, 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 
15th December,—Fushiki 11th December, Ge- 
neral.—Nippoo Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Sura, 15th 
December,—Yokkaichi 14th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 16th Decem- 
ber,—Shimonoski 14th December, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi Sha. 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Volimer, 16th 
December,—Hongkong oth December, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
16th December,—Kobe 15th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
16th December,—Hakodate 14th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 596, Kasuga 
16th December,—Hachinohe 14th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hokkai Marn, Japanese steamer, 656, McMillan, 
17th December,—Handa 16th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 952, Mokie, 
17th December,—Kobe 16th December, Genc- 
ral.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, Saiki, 18th 
December,— Hakodate 15th December, Gene- 
ral.—Nippon Vusen Kaisha. 

Yamashiro Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,512, C. 
Young, 18th December,—Hakodate 16th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 18th 
December,—Yokkaichi17th December, General. 
—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 18th December,—Kobe 17th December, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,530, Webster, roth 
December,—Kobe 17th December, General,— 
Cornes & Co, 

Suruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 436, Miyagi, 
19th December, —Handa 18th December, Genes 
tal.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 





























DEPARTURES. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Arai, 
13th December,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha, 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 634, Suru, 13th 
December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Vu- 
sen Kaisha, 

Glenochit, British steamer, 
December,—Kobe, General 
& Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, Ken- 
derdine, 14th December,—Kobe, Gene 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
15th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Naniwe Kan (6), Japanese steel-ciuiser, Captain 
H. Tsunoda, 15th December,—Shinagawa. 

Sikh, British steamer, 1,736, Rowley, 16h Decem- 
ber,—Kobe, Geneval.—Adamsou, Bell & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, R. Re 
Searle, 16th December,—San_ Francisco, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S, Co. 

Nagato Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Ekstrand, 
16th December,—Hakodate, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kais 

Sendai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,034, Speigalthal, 
16th December,—Fushiki, General.—Nippon 
Vusen Kaisha. 

Hoktai Maru, Japanese steamer, 656, McMillan, 
17th December,—Handa, General.—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 
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Kii Maru, Japanese steamer, 860, Kori, 17th 
December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Satsuma Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,160, Brown, 
17th December,—Kobe, General.— Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha. 

Fuyo, Japanese steamer, 875, Eden, 18th Decem 
ber,—Nagasaki, General.—-Mitsu Bishi Sha. 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 386, Watanabe, 
18th December,—Yokkaichi, General. —Nippon 

Vusen Kaisha. 

Omi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,525, J. Wynn, 
18th Deceiber,—Hakodate, General:—Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 952, Mokie, 
18th December,— Kobe, General. — Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer. 506, Kosuge, 
18th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Nippow 
Yusen Kaisha. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer 








869, Saiki, 18th 








December,—Kobe, General.—Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. 
. PASSENGERS. 

ARRIVED. 


Per French steamer Vangtsé, from Hongkong 
i Messis, R. Ishii, Takahashi, [elio 
jonel Yamaguchi, Messis. Matsumaru, 
'. Shikimidzu, Hine, Mrs. Hiditatsu, Messrs. 
Kuru, Mr. and Mrs. de Moulne, Mr. Yawl, M 
Mari, Mr. and Mrs. Lecourge Pauxler, Captain 
and Mrs, H. Munker, and Mr, and Mrs, H. 
Mauld in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messts. R. Harlow and Nakamura, and 
Rey. and Mrs, Lambert and 3 children in cabin ; 
19 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Omi Maru, from Kobe? 
—Mesirs, Julius Strauss and P. Vantier in cabin; 
2 passengers in second class, and 22 passengers 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Pamashiro Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Messts. C. Ito, Y. Ogo, and Y. 
Kitamura in cabins 4 passengers in second class, 
and 41 passengers in steerage. 













DEPARTED. 
) steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
vs. S.C, Thompson and maid, Miss M. 
R. Evans, Miss Edwards, Miss Hopkins, Lieut. 
and Mrs, Reamy, child, and amah, The Misses 
Lewis, Dr. Hallier, Major Manners Wood, Messrs. 
H.C. Lewis, R. I. Rees, G, E. Scott, C. J’ Suome, 
and F. ‘Thompson and sei vant in cabin ; § Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Lieutenant and Mrs. G. Biockling 
U.S.N., His Excellency Tateno Gozo, Madame 
‘ateno, daughter, and two servants, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Lambeth and three children, Mrs. L. D. 
Hilles, Major E. Watson, Mr. Robert Hapgood, 
and Mr. IX. Nakayama in cabin, 

Per Japanese steamer Yokohama Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Major-General Palmer, 
Miss "Elion, Messrs. R. Francis, Shio Sun, Kerr, 
A. Rumschottel, Mr. and Miss Glover, and Mr, 
H. Savage Landor in cabin Me. ‘Ishiwara 
Master and Miss Millar, Mr. Marita, and Mr 
Wing Wo Chan in second class, and 35 passen- 
gers in steerage. 







































r Japanese steamer Watanoura Maru, for 
Hakodate:—Messrs. Nicoll and M. G. Bigmann 
in cabin ; 32 passengers in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, for Kobe: 
—Mr. Burton in cabin; Me, Matsunaga in second 
class, and 42 passengers in stecrage. 














CARGOES. 
tish steamer Verona, for Hongkong vid 
ports: —Silk for France 441 bales; sille for Milan 
37 bales; total 475 hales. 
Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco:— 








THA. 








Shanghai “oor” "384 hor 
Hyogo — — 85, 
Yokohama 128 1,287 853 
Hongkong 551 noe = 

‘Total 3349 1571 2,239 














Shanghai “ay 
Voloham 276 
Tota 503 
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REPORIS. 


‘The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap 
tain Kenderdine, reports :—Left| Hakodate tie 
roth December at 2 p.m.; had fresh wind from 
the northward and fine weather. Arrived at Ogi- 
nohama the 11th att p.m., light N.W. winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Left the 
rath at 6 a moderate N.W. winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage ; passed Tunhoye 
atgp.m.; Noshima at 4 a.m. Arrived at Yoko. 
hama the 13th December at 8 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Nagato Maru, Captain 
Ekstrand, reports :—Left Kobe the 13th Deceinter 
at noon 3 had fresh E.S.E. breeze and overcast sky 
with rain; at 4 p.m. heavy head sea and weather 
threatening, put into Yura-no-uchi; strong breeze 
and heavy tain during the nights the 1that 4 
weather moderating and wind hauling to the 
northward, left Yura-no-uchi; had fresh to mode- 
rate breeze from N.W. and N.N.W. and fine 
clear weather to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 
15th December at 6 a.m. 

‘The German steamer Jphigenia, Captain 
Voltmer, reports :—Left Hongkong the gth De. 
cember; had strong N.E. winds and high sea in 
the Formosa Channel the 13th, and strong NAW, 
gale with high confused sea up to Vandiemau’s 
Straits; thence to port moderate breeze and fine 
clear weather. Atrived at Yokohama the 16h 
December at noon, 

The Japanese steamer Omi Maru, Captain 
Wynn, teports:—Left Kobe the rgth December 
at voon; had light N.N.W. to NAV, winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage. Artived at 
Yokohama, the 16th December at 4 p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Satsuma Maru, Captain 
Brown, reports :—Left Hakodate the 13th Decem- 
ber at 2 p.m.; had stiong S.E. winds and heavy 
rain, falling barometer; anchored outside the light. 
ship Ull 1 p.m, on the tgth, wind hauling to the 
S.W. 5 1.45 p.m. proceeded to Oginehama, on the 
way experienced strong S.W. to fresh westerly 
winds and southerly sea. Arrived at Oginohama 
at4 p.m, and left the 15th at 1 p.m.; had light 
westerly winds and fine weather with head sea, 
Arrived at Yokohama the 16th December at 11p.m. 

‘The Japanese steamer Vamashiro Maru, Captain 
Young, reports :—Left Hakodate the 16th Decem- 
ber; had fresh S. and N.W. winds and fine wea- 
ther to Kinkasan, which was passed the 17th at 

uing clear with strong 
winds to port. Arrived at Yokohama the 
18h December at 6.30 a.m. 









































SHIPIPNG IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Guy Mannering, Buitish steamer, 1,829, D. Ford, 
5th December,—Nagasaki 2nd December, Coal. 
Adamson, Bell & 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, 16th 
December,—Hongkong oth December, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Straits of Belle Isle, British steamer, 2,484, Grigs, 
rith December,—Put b C. P.M. SS. Co. 

Yangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lattiguel, 14th 
December,—Hongkong 5th, Shanghai gth, and 
Kobe 13th December, General.—Messageries 
Maritimes Co. 

SAILING VESSELS, 

Arctic, British schooner, 49, Pyne, 22nd November, 
—North Pacific 151h November, Sealing Gear— 
Captain. 

Bentensan, Norwegian schooner, 
17th November,—North Pac 
Captain. 




















J. Johnson, 
al Skins.— 











Diana, American schooner, 75, Alex. Petersoi, 
15th Septeinber,—North Pacific, 6 Outer and 
239 Fur Seal skins. 





Nautilus, British schooner, 95, Snow, 16\h Novern- 
her,—Noith Pacific, Seals.—Easten Whaling 
Co. 

Norma, Norwegian schooner, 55, Johnson, bil 
July, Guam 26th June, Ballast, —Captain. 
Pythomene, British ship, 1,896, T. Dexter, Sih 
November,—New Youk 8th June, Oil. —China 

& Japan Trading Co. 

Wm. H. Conner, Ameri 
15th November,— 
Fraser, Farley & Co. 

MEN-OF-WAR, 

Admiral’ Nakhimoff (22), Russian ce 
Fedotoff, rgth November,—Yokosuka 
November. 

Pigmy (6), gunboat, Captain H, Hewett, 13} 
December,—Taiget Practice. 

Wolf (4), German gunboat, Captain Credner, 7th 
December,—Kobe 4th December. 








an ship, 1,496, Pendleton 
w Yorke 15th May, Oil. 





+, Captain 
Dock 19th 





th 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ep ore res 
IMPORT 


The Import Market continues stagnant, the 
business reported the week consisting only 35 bales 
English Yarus, 20 bales Bombays, and 1,000 pieces 
Shictings. 














COLTON PIECE GOOUS 
Grey Shistings—N4lb, s84 yds. ayinches 61.35 to 1.90 
Grey Shistings—olh, 38h yds. aginches. 1.00 to 2.524 
VP. Cloth~-y1h, 24 yatds, 32 ine hes tas to ta7h 
Indigo Shictings--12 yards, yyinches... 1,20 to 4.60 
Prints—Assurted, 24 yards, 30inches.. 1.70 to 2.00 


































Cotton—Htalians andSatteens Mack, 32 tas 
ches... ; to ane 
Turkey Reds} to 24th, a1 yards, 30 vim, 
inches dhear hae to cast 
Turkey Reds—2$ to 31, 24 yards, 30 
inches... eaitreeatieseeincenss MERE "tg? Lig 
Vunkey Reds—3h to 4lh, 24 yards, 30 
Cinna ‘ v.10 to 2,05 
IMlack, 35 yards, 2zinches ... 4.50 to 6,00 
Victoria Lawn nds, 42-3ineh 050 th 0.65 
Valfachelar, +9 yauds, 43 inches 138 to 2.25 
WOOLLENS 
s4o-qayards, 32inches.. $4.00 to 5.50 
"yo yards, 32 inches hest 0.24) to 28 
Cloth, go yards, 32 inches 
Me ditto) sesscssse sess stioneacecssseen O20) UW ag 
Htalian chies 
+ 0.16 ta 20 
ds, 
oth ts wash 
0.30 10 045 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 0.50 to 0 60 
Cloths —Union, 54 1@ $6 tnches 4... 0.35. I 0 60 
Wanlets—Seatlet and Green, 410 34Th, 
per th ete 040 bn 0.38 
COLTON VARNS 
Nos. 16/24, Ordinary... $26 00 to 28 00 
Nos. 16/24, Medium... 28.00 to 29 00 
Nos. 16 24, Good to Best... 29 00 to 30.50, 
Nos. 16/24, Reverse ssessesssvse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28!)2, Ordinary ss 29 00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28 32, Medinm 30.00 to 31.00, 
Nos. 28 42, Good to Hest 32.00 to 33 00 
Nos. 48/12, Medium to Hest 35.50. to 36 50 
No. 328, [wo-fold sssssesse eee 34.50 to 36 00 
No. qas, Ewo-fold -.° 30.50 to 39.50 
PAR BALK 
No. 208, Bombay . 70.00 to 78 00 
No. 16s, Bombay 72,00 to 78.00 





Now 


rola, Bombay 





MICTALS 


Very dull and weak market. Buyers of small 
naking low bids, and the 


trade generally is unsatisfactory. 


parcels come round 











Mat Bars, finch... $2.65 to 2.75 
Flat Bars, binch sc. 2.75 to 2.85 
Road and square up t 2.65 to 2.85 
Nailvod, assorted... Non 

Nailend, small size... Nom 

Iron Plates, assorted .. 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Wow. essssuss eee 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized Iron sheets 5.80 to 6.00 
Wire Mails, assorted ..... 4-40 to 4.90 
Tin Plates, per hox 4:60 to 4.80 
Pig Tron, No.2 tas to 1.27) 


KEROSENE, 

Sales of 25,000 cases Russian reported at $1.574 
Demand for American oil does not seem quite so 
strong, although holders expect more movement 
after the turn of the year. 
guorarioxs. 








Chester . $1.65 to 1.67) 

Comet ..esse-ee . 1.624 to 1.65 

Devoe... . 160 to 1,624 

Russian . 155 ton.s7h 
SUGAR, 

Nothing to report in the Sugar trade. 

White Ret $5.50 107.90 





3.60 to 4.30 


Manila... 
Yaiwanfoo 














Pent 2.75 to 3.00 
2.80 to 3.00 
3.10 to 3.80 
Brown Taleo... 4:15 to 4.20 
EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last issue was of the 12th inst. since which 





date settlements are entered as 325 piculs:—Fila 
tures, 653; Re reels, 126; Kakedas, 119; Oshu, 253 
while Hanks give rejections of 10 piculs, In 
addition to these figures direct shipments have 
been 65 bales, making a total business for the week 
of 400 piculs. i 2 

Duiing the first two days business continued on 
a good scale; then came the sudden jump in Ex- 
change which has stopped all wade. “There are a 
fair amount of orders in town both from Europe 
and America, but with present rates of exchange, 
and a threatened further rise, there seems no 
chance of filling them. Holders here are unable 
at present to reduce their prices ina corresponding 
degree. 














Digitized by Goc gle 


Arrivals now are very small, and in spite of the 
feeble trade, stock is reduced somewhat on the 
week. There is also talk of a syndicate to assist 
the weak holders in carrying their goods until 
better tintes.” Whether this come off or no it is 
certain that native dealers will vot submitto further 
heavy losses without a stuuggle. They are willing 
to make a small reduction on last week's rates but 
at the moment will not or cannot afford to reduce 
their prices to a point which will suit shippers. 

There have been two shipping oppottunities 
since we last wrote: the Engish and American 
Mails. “The former, Verona, on the 13th instant, 
had 478 bales for Europe. The latter, City of 
Peking, ou the 16th instant, had 276 bales for the 
United States. These departures bring the pre- 
sent export figmes up lo 11,446 piculs, against 
25,335 piculs last year and 23,454 al the same date 
two years ago. 

Hanks.—There has been no business duving the 
week, atid on inspection about 10 piculs of former 
purchases have been rejected. ‘There are orders 
in hand which cannot be executed, owing to the 
high rates of exchange which are now current. 
Stock in this departinent is very small, aud holders 
will not reduce their quotations to any appreciable 
extent. 

Filatures.—Fair amount of buying at the be 
winning of the week, but since then the tise in 
Silver has caused some rejections, and the total 
business has been small, Quotations are un 
changed and at the close there is absolutely no 
thing doing. ‘The stock in this department is 
large but the majority of holders are also large. 
Some of them openly declare that sille is as good 
as money to them, and they do not feel disposed to 
entertain the idea of ruinous losses. 

Re veels.—Fair amount of business has been 
done in medium grades for Europe, trade for 
the United States being very small, For the latter 
market chief purchases have been two parcels of 
good Foshu at $555. One parcel of Vechigo 
Trought $550. The holders of prime maiks 
Tengensha, Five Girl, Tortoise, Kanra, and similar 
high class silks are strong and firm in theit attitude. 

Kakeda.— Holders in this class have been fairly 
current all through the season but the last strong 
rise in Exchange has put even them out of court 
for the present. They refuse to go on at the 
necessary reduction and trade stands still accord- 
ingly. 

Oshii.ce Paro of liwee'emall parcels were booked 
for Europe; Good Hamatsuki bringing $5353 with 
medium at $500. A small parcel of common 
Sendai was also done at $500. 





























quorattons, 


Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hauks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No. 
Hanks—No, 












Nom.$510 to 515 
Nom, 510 to 515 
+ Nom. 500 to 505 
. Nom. 490 to 495 

480 to 485 


9 site ea 
aA E + 470 to 475 



































































Filatures—-Ixtra 10/12 deniers. ~ 
‘ 605 to 610 
600 to 665 
590 to 600 
Kilatures—No. 1), 13/16, 14/17 den, 380 to 585 
tures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers "$80 to $90 
tures—No, 2, 14/18 des 370 to 575 
tures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ..... Nom. §go to 560 
Re-reels—Extra Se sigtaniae coe 
Re-reels—(Shinshu and Oshu) Best No. #.. 585 to 590 
Re-teels—No. 1, 13/15, 14/16 denies $60 ta §70 
Re-reels—No. 1h, 13/16, 14/47 §50 to §55 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 540 to 545 
Re-reels—No. 24, 14/18 deniers .. 530 to 535 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deni 510 to 520 
Kakedas—Txtea vans we = 
Kaleedas—No. 1 550 to 560 
Kakedas—No. 14 540 to 545 
Kakedas—No. 2... 530 to 535 
Kakedas—No. 24 520 to 525 
Kaledas—No. 3 . S10 to 15 
Kakedas—No. 34 500 to 505 
Kakedas—No. 4 .. : 490 lo 405 
Osh Sendai No ay S30 
imatsultim-Now ty 2... 
Hameioeete s 4 ignesate } 500 to 530 
No. 2h. : epiety See 
Export Raw Sill Tables to 19th Dec. 1890:— 
Suenun 1890-091, 1HH9 go. 14HB-AQ. 
eee Barane avase 
Hanape ue 3918 tran 11,245 
Amevicw 7.228 13,767 11.948 
Pick {ines 3146 24978 23,193 
¥ sow UPieuls 11,446 25,335 23,454 
Settlemen dt Direct ri Lie yoatse peenty 
FNport tian tat [uly 119% 28,200 25 o50 
Stock, 19th December ... 16,000 6,600 7,850 
Availablesuppliesty date 27,900 34,800 35,900 


WASTE SILK, 








de in this branch has been on rather a larger 
scale; settlements for the week being 720 piculs, 








divided thus :—Woshi, 215 ; Kibiso, 4303 Mawata, 
75» 


Buying is still confined to a few hands and 
purchases ale, Leflore, mostly for Europe. 
Prices for good quality are well maintained and 
the stock list slowly declines, oshé being espe- 
cially scarce, 

The English mail, Verona, took a fair shipment 
Loth of Waste and Cocoons. The American mail 
had 90 piculs of Afawata for the United Sta 
Total shipments to date are now 15,335. piculs 
against 13,516 last year and 16,197 to the roth 
December, 1888. 

Pierced Cocoons.—No business at all in these, 
and it will be noted that the export to date is not 
much more than half of what it was last year. 

Noshi.—Small purchases in Filatures at fom 
$145 to $150. A good line in Hachoji at fom 
$130 lo $1455 some exiia Filatures $153. Noth- 
ing done in Foshu. 

Kibiso.—Fair amount of business here, all kinds 
being dealt in from Filutures at $115 down to or- 
dinary Shinshu, Vechigo and Oshu at $50. 

Mawata.—Furthet purchases of ordinary Zrikin, 
mostly old crop, have been reported at $185 and 
$180. 

No business in Neré or Sundries but a litle 
Kuszuito has been done at $75. 
















guorations. 
Good to Best.cscoe 





$120 to $130 







































6, Bester cc teesens 150 0-155 
tute, Good 140 to 145 
ature, " 130 to 135 
shin, Good to Hest 140 to 150 
ito—Shinshu, Best ers 
to—Shinshu, Good .. 110 to 120 
oshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium a 
Noshi-ito—Hushu, Goud to ites! D130 to 140 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best 3 goto o2d 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ioccuc. oe. 82) to 85 
Nosii-ito—joshu, Ordinary. 75to 80 
KibisoFilature, Hest selected . 110 to 120 
Kibiso—Vilatine, Seconds 100 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good to Best 90 to 100 
KibisoShinsiu, Best... co.cc Be to 90 
KibisoShinshu, Seconds... joto 75 
Kibise—Josiu, Gund to Fait soto 40 
Kibiso—Joshu, Middling to ( 3510 30 
KibisoHachoji, Good se... 45to 40 
Kibiso—Haciioyi, Mediu to Low... 35 to 30 
Kibiso—Neri, Good to Comme : isto “8 
Mawata—Good to Best esessues "180 to 200 





Export Table Waste Silk to 19th Dec., 1890 :— 




















Skasuw 1800-91. a8ko-G0. 1 BNE. 
Pievis, Picvise  Picutes 
Waste Silk. vee WIZ 1459145123 
Pierced Cocoon 2,087 2,074 
13,516 16,197 
Settlements and Direct facus eas 
Export from rst July 26,000 19,800 
Stock, 19th December ... 11,900 7,700 
Availablesuppliestodate 27,500 27,900 27,500 
Exchange is again ov the upward path following 
the rise of silver in London, Present quotations 





are Lowpon, 4m/s. Credits, 3/73} Documrents, 
3/783 Om/s. Credits, 3/74; Documents, 3/7 
Vork, 30 d/s. U.S. $874 s. U.S. $884 
4ii/s., tes. 4.58; 6m/s. fes. 4.60. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 19th Dec., 1890 









































Raw. seve, Waser reves. 
Hanks + 340] Cocoons. 400 
Filatures fe10)200 | Noshisito vwes.ros 25530 
Re-reeis 4.660 | Kibiso.. 5.470 
Kakeda ‘sou | Mawata .. 160 
Oshu .icecsee 390] Sundries.cccsccc. 440 
Yaysaam Kinds... 10 

otal piculs . ...6co0! “Yotal piculs ..... 9,000 

TEA. 

The Tea business has almost come to a close. 
Common iz gies 
Good Common SD ere 
Medium 14 tors 
Good Medi 16 to17 
Fine . 18 to19 
Finest 1) 20 to22 
Choice + 23 & up'ds 
Choicest = 


Extra Choicest .. 








EXCHANGE. 
More fluctuations, but rates are rather higher 
on the week, 



























Sterime—limik Hilts vinnie see 68 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sieht 3/7 
Sterling —Private 4 monthe! siete 37h 
terling-—Private 6 smonthe! sit 39h 
On Paris—Rant sight 44d 
On Paris—Private @ months! sieht. 

a Hani sight 

On Private 10 dave’ sight 

On Shangitai--Banlk sight 0. 

Ou Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight. 

do New York—Bante Hills on demand 

On —Private 0 days’ sight... 

On ciseoBanie Hills on demu... 854 





On San fi 





weiscomPrivate go ciays? sight... 874 
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RRANGEMENTS are being made to Cele- 
A brate the 5oth Anniversary of the Existence 
of the College in June or July next, which will 
include an O. C. Dinner, Cricket Matches, and 
Greek Play at the College. Further notice will 
appear, 

ss A. GWYNNE-JAMES, , 
Hon. Secretary of Cheltonian Society, 
2, Temple Gardens, London, E.C. 
CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 


ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 
OWNERS. 








STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


Fitted with KINGDON’S PATENT MACHINERY 
(Of which we are sole makers) are uperior to 
‘any others, The advantages are ;- 
Wonderful Economy of Fuel. 
x Bi Fork shi 
foderate Prices, 
t Greatest obiaiaablo power for weight and spaoe 


‘cect Z 
6. Quickness in raising steam. 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6 INCHES oF WATER, 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





YARROW’S 
SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN Hour, 







Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MAcHINERY ConsTRUCTED For Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 





§. High rates of speed guaranteod, 
Z, Absence of nolse and vibration, 
‘Wo build Steam Launches of every description, 
mm tho smallest size suitablo for enrrying on sucht 
of 10 tons and upwards. We also build sail light 
att Paddie Boats, ‘Tugs, Stern Wheel Padilo 
uners, and Boats in Frauios, &c., &c, Wo supply 
gots of Machinery separately. illustrated Catalogua 
English, French or Spanish, Send for Copy to 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO, 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND, 


INDON OFFICE: 


Lor 
181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0, 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Arraur Wapuam, pro 
Prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and’ Ex 
porter (illustrated) — the “greatest inachinery 

usiness journal published—(subscription 12s. 6d. 
er annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 

pson, Strickland & Cos, steam-launch builders, 
Iso a large exporter of Machinery aud En. 
gineering Materials, Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house. Mr. Wadham’s intimate know. 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engineering 





























And see that each Jur bears Barou Li 
in Bluo Ink across the Label. 












e FINEST AND — GHEAPES! 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 
MADE DISHES AND SAUCES, 
Invaluable for India as 
an Efficient ‘Tonio in all 
To be had of all Storekeepers and Dealers throughout Inala. cases of Weakness. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the ae Mand 100 any : 
‘ompany. length of time. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Bngland, 

Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama, 

June 7th, 1890. 





Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 





‘Trades enables “him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing “their orders in his hands, 
Fiems dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served’ in a prompt and. straightforward 
manner, Address :-—Mr. Actiur Wadham, En 
gineering Offices 181, Queen Victoria St., Lone 
don. Registered address for telegrams—" Wad. 
ham, London."? ty. June 28, 1890. 


KEATING’'S BONBOXS OR WORM TABLETS, 


A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both In appear- 
isterings quate furishing’a most agreeable method of ad 
ministering the only certain remedy tor INTESTINAL 
THREAD WORMS. Itisa perfectly safe and mild prepuronion 
2ad gqpecially adapted for Children, Sold in. Wottles by il 
Chemists, Sept. 27th, igins, 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 































E@] The Physician's Cure 
Gai for Gout, Rheumatic 

“4 Gout and Gravel: 
safest and most gentle 
og Gf Medicine for Infants 
Fee universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Children, Delicate Fer 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, ™ales, and the Sick- 

Bilious Affections. ness of Pregnancy, 















q gists and Storekeepers. 


MAGNESIA, 


Sold by a 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD:: 











HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity canbe maintained by theuse of these Pills. 
Pik SAMUEL Barer, in his work entitled “The Nile Tribus 

“1 ordered the dragoman Mahomes 

tT was a Doctor, and I had the best 
of the sick, with advice gratis: In 
priicants, to whom I served’ outa 

These are most useful to an ex: 

; Ab possessing unmistakable purgative propertien, they 


Ereate an’ undeniable effect upon the patient, wen sees, 
them of their vatuey'= 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Asa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
Itacts mi in healing ulcerations, curing 














ations 
intehids HGaentay It Ms account of his extraordinary taees 
n tablished in 1874, says—"L had with me = qantien ct 
Holloy 's Ointment. T gave a a ti 





1 to the people, ahd nothin 
could exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, for is 


Datter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until At lark 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of pe 
Gnd the demand became so great that I was obliged tolone yy 
the smatl remaining “stocks 

jald by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. 


May ast, 1899, 
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ATKINSOWS 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY | 





RICHMOND sen eth titan 
CAVENDISH Co., BSSENCE OF 






FRANGIPARNE 
STEPHANOTIS. OPOPANAX 


nd o'er well-nown Peeinen a te 
Cqualled for" their delightfal aud using 
Of att Deters a ofthe Manat 
J. & E. ATKINSON, 
24, Old Bond Street, London. 
* hie Hoe a een 
used 






LIVERPOOL, | 


pga ee tL ign | 

;oneer” Golden Flak _ 
“Richmond Smoking Mictare» | 
Superfine Bird's Eye | 
Golden Brown” Fine Cut | 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish} | 
| 









IN ALL USUAL Sze, 


PRISE LISTS OW APPusATIs 


Betablianod 








blished for the ProrKixtos at $ 
Settlement, by Janus, Evtacorr Baits oF 
Yokohamas—SerUxoay, Dichuuen 38), 1890: 


August 6th, 1890, 
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The Hapan Weekly Mail: 


A REVIEW OF JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 























NG: Boa ee res YOKOHAMA, DECEMBER 27th, 1890. Bk # oy {Vo.. XIV. 
kura of Tokyo, have aplied to the Authorities {coffin was guarded by a military escort. The 
muneane ote z essere ee os for permission to lay a railway between Kawa-|interment took place at the Aoyama Cemetery, 
KoiroRiaL Notes ... . 63 





PIRI OF THE VERNACULAR Paass DURING THE WaHK ... 644 
bina ArticLes:— 
Japanese Public Men as seen throngh the Medium of 
Foreign Translations ..eccssessasceessen sunrises ~ 646 
‘The House of Representatives and the Commercial Code 646 
The New Lecture Hall in Hongo O47 
‘The Vindication of Warren Ha 648 
The “ Review of Reviews." - 649 
Fomeweut Dixwer ro tie Rev. A.M. Kwa 650 
Vierorts Puatic Scnoot + 653 
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ings 


















Connasrospence :—The Recent Fire in the Settlement........ 654 
Lerran rrom Summ iwe, 654 
Lerrem rroat San Francisco 634 
Ix Qvest of ine HoLy Grate ia 655 
Is tH U.S. ConsvLar-Gewerat CovRr ron Jaran 657 
Larasr Tacaonasts oss 
Latase Surprise + G58 
Loresy Commenctat, 658 





The Japan Weekly Wail, ' 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 
Werkzy Matt? must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for pubiication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It isparticularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MaNaceRr, 
and Cheques be made payableto same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Eprror. 














Yoxouama: Saturpay, Dec. 27, 1890. 


RIRTH. 

On the roth inst , at the Yokohama Dairy, Negishi, the 
wife of Mr. WT. Rich arps of a Son, 

DEATHS. 

At Winchester, Mass. U.S.A., November 15th, 1800, 
Captain Gecrce F. NickeKson, in his 67th year, the 
dearly beloved father of Mrs. Theodore J, Morris and Miss 
Nickerson of Yokohama. 

At No, 31, Bluff, on the 2fth instant, of pneumonia, 
Cuartes Epear, youngest son of William S. Mitchell, 
of Bushey, Hertford, aged 24 years, ‘The funeral will 
take place at 10 a.m. on Sunday. 

















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Prince Sanyo entertained the Ministers of State 
and various peers on the 21st instant, at his 
residence, 


Viscount Torro, a member of the House of 
Peers, sent in his resignation of his seat on the 


22nd inst. 








Tue Government Departments will be closed 
on the 27th instant and opened on the 6th of 
next month. 





Durine last month, 32 persons were attacked 
by cholera in the capital, of whom 12. were 
males and 18 females. 


Mr. T. Kawaxrra, who was lately appointed 
Chargé d'4ffaires at Soul, will leave Japan on 
the 28th instant for his post. 








Count Goro, Viscount Aoki, and Messrs, Yoshi- 
kawa and Mutsu attended the sitting of the 
House of Peers, on the 19th instant. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Japan Railway Company was 
held on the afternoon of the rgth instant at the 
Kosei-kan. 


Mr. Koxusnt Junset, a member of the House 
of Peers, who had been suffering for some time 
from inflammation of the lungs, expired on the 
18th instant at 3 p.m 








Messks. Masupa and Shimizu of Saitama Pre- 
fecture, and Amamiya, Umagoshi, and Yone- 
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goye and Kokufuji, Saitama Prefecture. 





Tue Prince Imperial will proceed shortly to 
Shizuoka Prefecture, leaving the capital on the 8th 
of next month. It is expected that the Prince 
will stay for a few weeks. 





(r is stated that the sittings of the Upper and 
Lower Houses will be closed on the 25th 
and 27th instant respectively, and be opened 
again on or about the 4th of next month, 





AccorDING to a report issued by the Authorities, 
the number of sivzokw who are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the Tokyo Shizoku 
Fund, is about 40,000. 


Tur Prince Iupertat proceeded to the Palace 
on the afternoon of the zznd instant and had an 
interview with Their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress, returning to the Palace about 4 p.m. 








‘Turi Majesties tHe Empexor, Empress, anv 
Empress Dowacer purchased pictures at the Ex- 
hibition of Paintings in Uyeno Park some time 
ago, amounting in the aggregate to yen 745.50. 





[r is stated that Mr. Okura Kihachiro, President 
of the Nippon Doboku Kaisha, will leave the 
capital for China about the beginning of next 
month, to tender for the contract of laying a 
new railway. 





His Majesty tut Emperor despatched Count 
Nishisanjo, a Chamberlain, to the residence of 
the late Rear-Admiral Kunitsukasa on the 21st 
instant, with a present to the bereaved family of 
two rolls of silk. 





Tne Korean Minister recently paid a visit to 
the residence of a well known agriculturist at 
Minami-cho, Aoyama, named Izumi Itaro, with 
whom he had a long conversation as to methods 
of cultivating tea. 





Tue ceremony of formally organizing the Koku- 
min-Fiyu party was held on the afternoon of 
the 21st inst. at the Nakamura-ro, Ryogoku. 
The oocasion was attended by more than three 
hundred members of the party, 


Aw extraordinary Cabinet meeting was held 
on the zand instant, at which there were pre- 
sent Counts Yamagata, Saigo, and Oyama, and 
Mr. Yoshikawa, the proceedings lasting from 
the forenoon till half-past three in the afternoon, 


His Ivextat Highness Prince Komatsu en- 
tertained members of the Imperial Family, the 
Ministers of State, the Foreign Representatives, 
and other distinguished guests on the evening 
of the rgth instant at his residence at Suruga- 
dai. 

AN outbreak of fire touk place in the house 
of Shimizu Toyojiro, Aomi-mura, Nishikeijo- 
gori, Niigata Prefecture, on the night of the 
16th inst., and destroyed 69 buildings. and 103 
sheds used for storing boats, before the flames 
could be subdued. 





Mr. Macaxt Jocito was appointed private secre- 
tary to the Minister of State for Justice, on 
the zoth instant, being raised to ‘third class 
sonin rank, and Mr. Yamataka Shiuri, Director- 
General of the Imperial Museum, was raised to 
first class sonén rank on the 22nd instant. 





Tur funeral of Major-General Kunitsukasa, 
a member of the House of Peers, took place on 
the 2ist instant in Tokyo, the ceremony bein 
witnessed by a large concourse of people. The 


g | stock. 


the ceremony being conducted in accordance 
with Shinto rites. 


Durinc the week, the House of Peers has 
passed, by a large majority, the Bill for the 
postponement of the operation of the new 
Commercial Code until 1893. The House of 
Representatives has passed a Bill for the aboli- 
tion of the Peace Preservation Regulations, and 
a Bill for amending the periods for paying the 
fixed instalments of the Land Tax. 


t 
Snurrine casualties havebeen numerous amongs 


the fleet of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha this month’ 
First the Harima Maru went on shore in a gale’ 
but has just been got off and towed to port’ 
next the Zeyo Maru was run on shore making 
for Yokohama, and she is not yet in port; the 
last is the A?i Afaru, which is on shore in 
an exposed position, and is reported to have 
become a total wreck. 


Tux opening ceremony of the new buildings 
of the Agricultural School erected at Katsuyama, 
Tsurohashi-mnra, Seito-gori, Osaka, was held on 
the 21st instant, at which Governor Nishimura, 
Mr. Sato, Assistant Director of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department, the members of 
the Osaka City Assembly, and some four hund- 
red other influential persons of the neighbour- 
ing districts were present, Governor Nishimura, 
Mr, Sato, and others addressed the meeting. 





‘Tux following officials of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department have been rewarded 
by the Government with presents of money in 
recognition of services rendered by them at 
the recent Paris Exhibition ;—Mr.  Yanagiya 
Kentaro, a Councillor of the Department, yen 
250; Messrs. Yamada and Komai, yen 200, 
Messrs. Nakada and Narushima, yen 100, and 
Messrs. Sakai and Aikawa, yen 30 each. 


Tuir Imperial Highnesses Princes Komatsu 
Akihito and Fushimi Sadanasu, Viscount Hiji- 
kata, Minister of State for the Imperial House- 
hold, Counts Kuroda, Okuma, and Yanagiwara, 
members of the Privy Conucil, Marquis Toku- 
daiji, Grand Chamberlain, Marquis Asano, Count 
Ogimachi; Viscount Kagawa, Grand Master of 
Services to H.I.M. the Empress, Count Toda, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, and other nobles of high rank had the 
honour of dining with the Emperor on the rgth 
instant at the Palace. 


Tue Import trade continues in much the same 
condition as last reported. A few bales of Yarn 
have been sold, and an intermittant demand 
|for small parcels of Shirtings has been made, 
but the total is insignificant, and no other 
| Piece-goods command the smallest amount of 
attention, The Metal market is quiet, the actual 
business being extremely small. Kerosene is 
unchanged in value ; and the lower offers made 
meet with no response. Nothing has been done 
in Sugar, and there is no immediate prospect 
of ademand. The fluctuations in Exchange 
induced bargains in Silk when the rates ran 
down, and seven hundied piculs have been put 
through during the week. Referring to last 
year’s business it is seen that the crack chops 
of Shinshu filatures were sold this time last 
year for $200 per picul more than they fetched 
this week. Arrivals are falling off somewhat, 
and a few parcels have been withdrawn from the 
market. Business in Waste Silk has not been 
quite so brisk. The Tea trade is now reduced 
to retail dimensions, and only about 3,000 piculs 
of leaf of common to medium grades are left in 
Exchange has again fluctuated, and 
is lower on the week’s variation of rates, 
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IMPERIAL JAPANESE DIET PROCEEDINGS. 
House of Peens,—Decennen igrn. 

The House assembled at 10.30 a.m. The 
President announced the names of the Com- 
mittee to revise the Rules of the House; also 
various changes in the personnel of the other 
Committees now sitting. The House then pro- 
ceeded to consider a Representation introduced 
by Viscount Tani in reference to Customs Dues. 
Viscount Tani explained that doubts might be 
entertained as to the propriety of the Represen- 
tation he proposed, in view of the fact that the 
Government is now engaged in the task of 
Treaty Revision, But the public, in common 
with himself, knew very little about the Govern- 
ment’s programme of Revision, nor had much 
been leamed from the speech delivered by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Lower House 
on the 17th instant. Treaty Revision, he 
said, wasa subject that caused him the greatest 
concern. The guiding principle of the inter- 
course of nations now-a-days was self-interest. 
Each sought its own commercial aggrandise- 
ment. If, in this struggle, a country fell behind 
its rivals owing to want of capacity or capital, 
it had no complaint to prefer against them. 
But if it was compelled by force majeure to 
carry on its foreign trade under the terms 
of a disadvantageous covenant, and if its in- 
dustries and agriculture suffered in conse- 
quence, the case appealed to the patriotic 
instincts of all itsnationals. Such were Japan’s 
circumstances. As the Foreign Minister had 
xplained in his speech, the original tariff of 
1858 allowed Japan to levy duties of from 20 to 
30 per cent., but the tariff of 1866 had reduced 
the rate toa maximum of 5 per cent. Japan 
was then ignorant of the outer world, and of the 
ways of international trade. She suffered for 
her ignorance. Foreigners were not to blame 
for driving a hard bargain with her. Since 
then, however, Japan had left nothing undone 
to cultivate the friendship of Western nations 
and to instruct herself in their condition. She 
had, moreover, introduced all sorts of reforms 
of Occidental type, and had given the strongest 
proofs of her desire to act fairly and be acted 
fairly by in return, Yet to this day Treaty Re- 
vision remained unaccomplished, though the 
time when the country became entitled to de- 
mand it was now nearly twenty years old. To 
this day the same covenant that was con- 
tracted with the empire in the era of its 
infancy, was enforced without change. Justice 
and Reason were outraged by such a state of 
affairs. Fortunately the birth of representative 
institutions in Japan opened the road to an ap- 
peal to public opinion, Such an appeal he 
considered it the duty of every lover of his 
country to make; an appeal to the Japanese 
people to help themselves, and an appeal to the 
moral sense of Western statesmen, who must 
see that to keep Japan to the-terms of covenants 
contracted in the infancy of her foreign iuter- 
course and totally unsuited to her present con- 
dition, was indefensible. The statistics of the 
country’s foreign trade showed that from the 
beginning of the Meiji era until June of this 
year, imports had exceeded exports by nearly 
148 million yen; in other words, from five to 
six million yen of Japanese money went into 
the pockets of foreigners every year. Such a 
state of affairs was incompatible with sound 
finance, and he was sure that if foreign Powers 
could be brought to consider the facts, they 
would not seek to prolong the present ‘Treaty. 
Moreover the exchange of raw products for 
manufactured articles was a proceeding that 











recalled the days of medizval ignorance 
and uncivilization, Yet it was Japan’s proceed- 
ing now. Various attempts to start manufac- 


tories had been made in Japan, but they had 
not achieved success, and’ the people were ob- 
liged to fall back on the sale of raw products. 
It was in truth a lamentably dark outlook. Silk, 
for example, produced in such large quantities 
and of such excellent quality in this country, 
ought also to be worked up here, but though 
the Japanese were fully competent to do this, 
they were prevented by the fact that their tariff 
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was not under their own control, but had to be 
limited by the terms of an old covenant. In a 
word, Japan was a species of hollow place into 
which the stream of imports poured its waters, 
and until steps could be taken to build a dam 
against the ingress of the flood, it would 
be impossible to utilize the nation’s industrial 
capacities, ‘The certain end must be financial 
difficulties, out of which a, temporary exit 
would be sought by’ foreign loans, a first step 
towards the downfall of the Empire. Peo- 
ple busied themselves @bout local government, 
the compilation of codes of law, or admini- 
strative reforms, and called this progress, but 
they remained in ignorance that the strength 
of their country was monthly ebbing away, 
and that unless something were done to stay 
its decay, their fine measures would one day 
become an empty farce. The Ministers of 
War and of the Navy had talked a good deal 
the other day about increasing the military 
equipment of the empire, but if the national 
finances were in a state of disorder, what good 
purpose could military armaments serve? It 
was not the act of wise statesmen to look to the 
branches only of the tree, leaving the root un- 
tended, and he called upon his fellov-members 
to join with him in presenting a strong Repre- 
sentation to the Government. Mr. Kato Hiro- 
yuki, President of the Imperial University, op- 
posed the motion. He explained that he fully 
agreed with the spirit of the Representation, 
and with the arguments advanced by Viscount 
Tani. What he objected’ to was the fact 
of presenting such a Representation at the 
moment when the Government was known 
to be engaged in the task of Treaty Re- 
vision, and to be seeking by every possible 
means to recover the country’s Tariff and Judi- 
cial autonomy. To make the Representation 
now would be like reminding a sick man of his 
condition, while his doctors were actually seek- 
ing to prescribe for him. Mr. ‘Tomita Tetsu- 
nosuke supported the motion, urging that every 
country in the world had developed its indus- 
tries by protective measures, England herself 
not excepted. Mr. Yamaguchi Shoho made a 
long speech in support of the proposal, but con- 
fined himself chiefly to adducing examples and 
statistics. The House then took a recess, and 
te-assembled at 1.15 p.m., when Mr. Ozaki 
Saburo rose to oppose the motion. He was 
emphatically in favour of recovering the county's 
Tariff autonomy, but he thought that the re- 
covery of her Judicial autonomy was more im- 
portant, and he therefore objected to precedence 
being given to the former. He did not think 
that Japan could hope to vie with the Great States 
of the West in commerce and industry, but at 
any rale the imposition of heavy import dues 
was not the way to assist that consummation. 
A heavy import tariff might bring money into 
the national exchequer, but it would not enrich 
the country, for though foreign importers would 
have to pay the tax in the first place, it must 
ultimately come out of the pockets of Japanese 
consumers. He thought it much more important 
to assert the national dignity by abolishing 
extraterilorial jurisdiction. Mr. Miura Yasu 
combatted the argument that the Representation 
should not be made inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment was already engaged in trying to effect 
the recovery of the empire’s Tariff autonomy. 
From what the public had been able to gather, 
it appeared that attempts to revise the Treaties 
had failed repeatedly, and that the Authorities 
were perplexed how to proceed. He thought that 
the support and advice of the people, offered 
through their representatives, could not fail to 
strengthen the Government's hands. Viscount 
Matsudaira Nobumasa approved the views of the 
last speaker. Mr, Okauchi Shigetoshi opposed 
the motion on the grounds that the Government 
already engaged in negotiations for Treaty 
Revision, and although the nature of the negotia- 
tions was kept secret, in accordance with the 
practice in all countries, there could be no doubt 
that the recovery of Tariff and Judicial auto- 
nomy was the chief aim in view.” He objected 
strongly to any pré-eminence being given to 
Tariff autonomy. Mr. Watanabe Kyoshi was 
of the same opinion. He judged that the ques- 











tion_of Judicial autonomy was the real crux of 
the Treaty Revision problem, and he said thats 
put Tariff autonomy in the forefront could only 
complicate the situation. Professor Tovama 
asked the mover ofthe Representation what clues 
he followed in order to arrive at his estimate 
of public opinion. The speaker did not now 
that any means of gauging public opinion 
except the newspapers had existed up to the 
present, and the newspapers were not alwa 
consistent, Last year they had denounced Re. 
vision on the groand that sufficient preparuion 
had not been made in the interior ; this yearthey 
advocated Revision on equal terms. But could 
it be safely inferred that sufficient preparations 
were now completed. So far as he could jadge 
the abolition of extraterritorial jurisdiction was 
regarded by public opinion as the realy in. 
portant feature of the question. Viscount Tanj 
acknowledged the justice of Professor Tovama's 
question, and said that what he also aimed a 
was the recovery of both Judicial and Tang 
autonomy, He appreciated that the Judicial 
question was of great importance, but he thought 
that the Tariff question was the more essential, 
Viscount Torio said that he supported the pro- 
posal, but he considered that the House ought 
uot to debate it at length, and he accordingly 
moved the closure. The President called fora 
division, and a majority voted for the proposal 
Dacesrner 20TH, 

The House assembled at 10.30 a.m. The 
President announced that the Representation 
on the subject of Tariff autonomy, voted by the 
House the preceding day, had been forwarded 
to the Government. Marquis Hachisuka, in 
his capacity of President of the Committee on 
Memorials, informed the House that a memo- 
tial received from ‘lochigi Prefecture on the 
subject of the Confectionary Tax had been 
pronounced out of order, and would not be sub- 
mitted to the House. The House then pro 
ceeded to consider the Bill, sent up fiom 
the Lower House, for the postponement of 
the date of operation of the new Commercial 
Code. Mr. Watanabe Jinkichi said that as 
such a short interval remained before the date 
originally fixed for the operation of the Code, he 
and a number of other members whose names 
he read, thonght that the Bill ought to be de- 
cided at once without proceeding to a second 
and third reading. A proposition was also made 
that the election of the Committee to examine 
the Bill should be entrusted to the President, 
nd that the Committee should be limited to a 
time for submitting its report. Both proposals 
were approved, and it was decided that the 
Committee must lay its report before the House 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the same day. 
The House then took a short recess, and on ils 
re-assembly the President read out the names 
of the Committee appointed to examine the 
Bill. Mr. Watanabe Kiyoshi opposed the Bill, 
and affirmed that, the Commercial Code being 
independent of the Civil Codes, no reason €x- 
isted for their simultaneous enforcement. The 
President annonnced that a decision should ro¥ 
be taken on the proposition to dispense with & 
second and third reading. Mr. Ozaki Saburo 
opposed the motion. He thought the question 
too important to be decided off-hand. What 
ever course might seem advisable after the fist 
reading, he was emphatically opposed to com- 
mitting the House toanything of the kind proposed 
before the Bill had been considered atall. The 
motion was then put and lost. Over a hundied 
members voted for it, and over 70 against, but 
as the Law requires a two-thirds vote, the pio 
position was lost. Mr, Watari Masamoto op 
posed the Bill on two grounds.’ In the fist 
place, he thought that the course the House 
was asked to take was unconstituional, The 
6th Article of the Constitution provides tial bs 
Emperor gives sanction to laws and orders 
them to be promulgated and executed. ce 
though the 38th Article empowers the Hote 4 
initiate projects of law, it does not confer ue 
competence to fix the date of putting 4 1f 
into operation. The House could ouly mt 
a Representation on the subject. Second 
the particular question of the Commercial briely 
the arguments of its opponents might be brett 
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summed up. They were, first, that as the first 
clause of the Commercial Code provided for 
its enforcement in conjunction with the Civil 
Law, the dates of enforcing the Commercial 
Code and the Civil Codes should not be differ- 
ent. Secondly, that the new Code was opposed 
to Japanese traditional usages, and that its text 
was difficult to understand. Thirdly, that an 
interval of only a few months was not sufficient 
to allow between the promulgation and operation 
of a Code requiring so much study. With re- 
gard to the first point, it must be observed that 
the Commercial Code is, infact, an independent 
piece of legislation, ‘The reference made in its 
text to Civil Law was purely precautionary, It 
might happen that in the varied transactions of 
business something not fully provided for in the 
Code should occur, and in that event recourse 
was to be had to the Civil Law for supplemen- 
tary purposes. No reason existed for making 
the date of operation of the Commercial Code 
depend upon that of the Civil Codes. As to 
the second point, they had to remember that 
in these days of developing commercial inter- 
course with foreign peoples, to shrink from the 
introduction of a new custom would be absurd. 
The objection about textual obscurities had 
no better claim to attention, It was inevi 
able that novel terms should be employed in 
the compilation of Japan’s first Commercial 
Code, Finally, no’ new law had ever yet 
been promulgated that did not, inconvenience 
some one, or seem difficult of comprehen- 
sion to certain folks. On the other hand, 
this Commercial Code would confer great 
benefits not on the trading classes alone, but 
on society at large. He further reminded the 
House that several Ordinances had been already 
promulgated in connection with the new Com- 
mercial Code, and he asked how all of these as 
well as the Code itself were to be dealt with in 
the short space of ten days. Mr. Watanabe 
Jinkichi supported the measure. He admitted 
that the new Code was a useful piece of legisla- 
tion and, speaking from his own knowledge as 
a merchant, he could say that had it been put 
into operation two years ago, great benefit would 
have been felt in respect of Companies and 
Bankruptcy. Butsince the House of Represen- 
tatives had voted for postponement, he also had 
adopted that view. The House of Representa- 
tives consisted of merchants, farmers, manu- 
facturers and so forth. If its opinion was 
not to be accepted on such a subject, where 
were they to look for a trustworthy verdict? 
The House of Peers, on the contrary, con- 
sisted for the most part of members to whom 
commercial affairs were comparatively strange. 
He thought that for this reason, and also for 
the sake of preserving good relations between 
the Houses, the Bill should be passed. Two 
years was not a long time. If the operation of 
the Code were postponed to 1893, merchants 
would have time to make proper preparations, 
Mr. Hirata Tosuke opposed the Bill. He pro- 
tested strongly against the theory advanced by 
the last speaker that the House of Peers should 
give its consent merely because the Lower 
House had done so. ‘The Upper House had just 
as much title to be considered a representa- 
tive of the nation as the Lower, and if one 
were to agree merely because the other had 
done so, the object of a bi-cameral system would 
be defeated. He then proceeded to combat the 
notion that the Commercial Code and the Civil 
Codes must go into operation together. They 
had an example in the case of Germany, where 
the Commercial Code had long been in success- 
ful operation though the Civil Codes were not 
yet promulgated. The new Code was needed, 
and should be put in force at once. If practi- 
cal experience showed that it required revision, 
then revise it. He had no sympathy with those 
who, while opposing the latter course on the 
ground that laws should not be hastily altered, 
were nevertheless agitating for the sudden post- 
ponementof an important enactment on the very 
eve of its proclaimed time of operation. As 
for the contention that the operation of the 
Code would cause confusion in commercial cir- 
cles, it was equivalent to saying that unwritten 
customs of doubtful expediency should be pre- 
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ferred to written laws compiled in conformity 
with enlightened principles. Some went so far 
as lo assert that the provisions of such a law 
would interlere with the individual rights of 
merchants. The notion was absurd. Merchants 
had no rights in the absence of written law. 
Rights were created by law. At present there 
were no laws to determine what a man was en- 
titled to do and what he must refrain from doing. 
The new Code would define and establish the 
rights of merchants, Mr. Kato Hiroyuki support- 
ed the Bill. His arguments were chiefly directed 
against loo rapid legislation. He considered 
that the advances made by Japan during the 
past twenty years had been very rapid, and that 
the education of society, to be sound, must be 
slow. He had been told by M. Boissonade 
that when the Code Napoleon was promulgated, 
its provisions were opposed to many French 
customs, and he frankly admitted that progress 
involved a certain disregard of old-fashioned 
usages. But he thought that the conflict between 
the new Commercial Code and Japanese customs 
was many times greater than the conflict between 
French customs and the Code Napoleon had 
been at the time of the latter’s enforcement, He 
advocated the utmost deliberation in_ this 
matter ; deliberation such as Germany displayed 
in respect of her Civil Codes. Mr. Okauchi 
Shigetoshi opposed the Bill. He ridiculed the 
notion that the Commercial Code could not be 
enforced independently of the Civil Codes, and 
pointed out that the Criminal Code had been 
enforced independently and had worked excel- 
lently, Many companies had been formed and 
other measures taken by merchants in view of the 
speedy operation of the Commercial Code, and in 
conformity with the Ordinances relating to it, 
and he deprecated any sudden disturbance such 
as would be caused by postponing the date at 
this eleventh hour. Mr. Shimogo Dempei spoke 
in favour of postponement. He argued that 
Japanese merchants were, for the most part, 
men of little erudition, governed entirely by 
customs that had been handed down to them 
from feudal times. They could not without 
great confusion conform with the provisions of 
the new Code. The House rose at 5.50 p.m. 








House or Reerestrarives —Diceataae aavp, 1890. 

Tux House of Representatives has been en- 
gaged the last few days considering the Poor 
Law Bill introduced by the Government, a Bill 
to amend the Copyright Law, introduced by 
Mr. Suyematsu Kencho, and a Bill for the 
Abolition of the Peace Preservation Regulations, 
introduced by Mr. Kato Heishiro. When the 
House met on the 22nd, an interesting question 
was brought forward by Mr. Inouye Kakugoro, 
who, as our readers will probably remember, 
was formerly editor of a Japanese newspaper in 
Séul. He stated that he had received from the 
Japanese merchants in Korea a complaint which 
seemed to demand the immediate attention of 
the House. In 1882, the Government of Japan, 
according to Mr. Inouye’s information, bad lent 
a sum of 170,000 yen to Korea, the transaction 
being conducted through the Specie Bank, the 
then Director of which, Mr. Koizumi, became 
the direct creditor of Korea, and Messrs. Bin 
Yei-yoka and Kin Yokun the debtors of 
Japan. By way of security for the repayment 
of this money the Customs dues at Fusan, 
Gensan, and Jinsen were hypothecated. Sub 
sequently the Korean Government borrowed 
a sum of 200,000 Taels from China on the 
same security, whereupon the Chinese Autho- 
rities assumed control of the Customs at the 
three places, and the prior claim of, Japan 
seemed to have been suffered to fall altogether 
into abeyance. The result of this had proved 
injurious to the business of Japanese trading 
in Korea, though the exact nature of the injury 
was not stated. Mr. Inouye asked the House 
to support him in preferring a question to the 
Government, as the matter concerned the na- 
tional dignity and interest. Further, in the year 
1883, Mr. Takezoye, Japanese Representative 
at the Korean Court, made an agreement with 
Mr. Bin Yeiyoku, Korean Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, that a submarine telegraph should be 
laid from Kiushu vid Tsushima to Pusan. This 


Government alone: it had also been warmly 
urged by Korea, and it involved Japan in large 
expenditure. In this agreement it was distinc 
ly laid down that during the space of 20 years 
Korea should not lay any other line of tele- 
graph, sub-marine or otherwise, to com- 
municate with any other foreign country. 
Nevertheless, in defiance of this agreement 
the Korean Government, in 1885, laid an over- 
land line of telegraph communicating directly 
with China, and no efficient measures seemed 
to have been taken by Japan to obtain redress 
for this flagrant breach of contract. In the 
third place, whereas Japan’s Treaty with Korea 
guaranteed to the former the treatment of the 
most favoured nation she did not receive such 
treatment in practice, for the whole export of 
ginseng, one of Korea's most important staples, 
was by special arrangement placed in Chinese 
hands, and Japanese merchants were altogether 
excluded from the tafiic. Finally, in July of 
the present year, some Japanese fishermen en- 
gaged in carrying on their trade off the Korean 
coast, had fallen under suspicion of killing a 
Korean, had been seized by the Korean Author- 
ities, subjected to torture, and afterwards 
acquittedas innocent. No steps appeared to have 
been taken by the Japanese Government to ob- 
tain redress for this serious outrage. Concerning 
the various points, Mr. Inouye urged that steps 
should be taken to approach the Government. 
The House, of course, took no immediate action 
in this matter, but doubtless the point brought 
forward by Mr. Inouye will be made the subject 
of questions addressed to the Government, when 
the prescribed number of members shail have 
given their consent. The debate on the Go- 
vernments Poor Law Bill was then continued, 
and ended in the rejection of the Bill by the 
House. In accordance with the Orders of the 
Day, the House ought to have then proceeded 
to the second reading of the Copyright Bill, but 
in the absence of the proposer of the Bill it was 
decided to pass to the next item, namely the 
abolition of the Peace Preservation Regulations. 
A motion was introduced and carried to dispense 
with the second and third readings of this Bill, 
and to decide it finally on the first reading. 
The President then called for a division, and 
the Bill was carried bya large majority. Of 
this result there never was any doubt, for the 
abolition of these temporarily necessary but 
very obnoxious regulations had formed an item 
in the platform of every political party repre- 
sented in the House. The second reading of 
the Copyright Bill was then passed, but the 
third reading brought upan amendment by Mr. 
Suyehiro, which caused so much debate that 
the time for the House's rising came before a 
decision could be taken. 








ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 

Tne Kokumin-no-Zomo reviews the economic 
progress of the country during the two dozen 
years since the Restoration. After alluding in 
general language to the magnitude of the 
changes that were effected in the economic sys- 
tem of the country at or about the time of the 
Restoration, —especially the voluntary renunci- 
ation of their fiefs by the feudal barons,—the 
Tokyo periodical goes on to observe that the 
position of the peasantry has immensely im- 
proved under the present régime. Hard as 
their lot stili is, the farmers and peasants are 
now paying in the shape of taxes far less than 
they used to pay under the Shogunate Govern- 
ment, which exacted from them as taxes from 
60 to 70 per cent. of the fruit of their toil, to 
say nothing of contributions laid on them in the 
form of personal labour, Some years ago; the 
Osaka Chamber of Commerce, reporting on the 
causes of the then existing dullness of trade, 
cited the growth of luxurious habits among the 
farming class as one of the most potential fac- 
tors that had been at work to bring about a state 
of commercial depression. Without pausing to 
analyse the logic of the Osaka Chamber's reason- 
ing, and without admitting that the term “luxuri- 
ous” properly describes the habits of the farm- 
ing population, the Kokumin places beyond 
all doubt the fact that the standard of living has 
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Then passing on to review more in detail the 
features of the economic situation, the Koku- 
min first takes up foreign trade. In 1868, the 
exports amounted in value to only 15,550,000 
yen and the imports to 10,690,000 yez ; but in 
1889, the corresponding figures were 70,060,000 
yen and 66,100,000 yew. The value of the 
foreign trade, export and import, per head of 
the whole population was t yen 30 sen 5 rin in 
1872, when an accurate census was taken for 
the first time; but it rose in 1887 to 3 yen 44 
sen, an increase of two-fold and half in a period 
of seventeen years. As to companies of various 
descriptions, their total number in 1889 was 
2,038, with an aggregate capital of 67,855,468 
yen; while the total number of banking cor- 
porations was in the following year 1,061, with 
an aggregate capital of 92,446,063 yen. These 
companies and banks had all been created since 
the commencement of the Meiji era. Among 
them, 54 are concerned with mining operations, 
22 with spinning, 108 with weaving, and 650 
with the manufacture of silk. Next, coming to 
agriculture, we are told that vast improvements 
have been introduced in the mode of tilling the 
soil, in the selection of seeds, in reclamation and 
irrigation, and so forth, the result being a large 
increase in the produce of the land. No trust- 
worthy statistics being procurable for the years 
preceding 1878, the Kokumén-no-Tomo com- 
pares the production of rice in that year with the 
yield in 1888. In 1878, the total quantity of the 
Tice crop was 25,282,540 kokw, the produce per 
fan (} of an acre) being 1.02 foku ; in 1888 the 
corresponding figures were 38,645,583 kodw 
and 1.44 dokw. A similar increase is observ- 
able in the produce of barley and wheat; the 
yield per fan, which was 6.9 sho in 1878, in- 
creasing to 9.4 sho in 1888, while the total 
harvest of the two cereals was 9,411,460 koku 
in 1878, and 15,281,658 dokw in 1888. The 
development of sericulture and of tea-growing 
have also been extraordinary during the Meiji 
era. In 1878, the quantity of tea produced was 
2,761,523 £amme, but in 1888 the quantity rose 
to 7,252,830 4amme. The quantities of silk pro- 
duced in these two years were 362,607 kamme 
and 944,400 samme respectively. Statistics 
are not obtainable for the first years of the 
era, but it may be easily imagined, the Tokyo 
periodical justly observes, how large an in- 
crease has taken place in the production of 
silk and tea since 1868, when one bears 
in mind that formerly these articles, now the 
staple exports of the country, were exclusively 
limited to home consumption. Turning to 
means of communication, our contemporary re- 
marks that exceedingly satisfactory results have 
also been obtained in this direction. Asa poet 
says, one had formerly to travel on the Tokaido 
for fifteen days in sight of Fuji-san; a strange 
contrast with these days, when, according to re- 
turns for the present year, the total length of rail- 
way lines already opened, private and official, is 
1,179 miles and 60 chains. As to ships, the total 
number of vessels built after the foreign model 
was 1,420 in 1888, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 144,194 tons, whereas the corresponding 
figures for 1870 were 46 and 17,952 tons re- 
spectively. An equally rapid development is 
observable in the postal service. The number 
of letters and other matter entrusted to the 
post—excluding those coming from or going 
abroad—was 158,265,202 in 1888, the corre- 
sponding figures for 1879 being 60,923,999 
Though not directly connected with the econo- 
mic condition of the country, the state of edu- 
cation may, observes the Aokumén, be taken as 
an indication of the productive capacity of the 
nation. In 1888, the total number of educa- 
tional institutions of all kinds, both pri- 
vate and Government, was 27,923, while the 
number of professors and teachers reached 
69,032, and the number of boys and girls re- 
ceiving instruction was 3,050,538. In 1873, 
the corresponding figures were 12,597, 27,107, 
and 1,326,190. ‘The number of pupils thus in- 
creased by 230 per cent., while the population 
increased during the same interval by only 19 
per cent, The figures thus far quoted, con- 
tinues the A’ckumin, show beyond doubt that 
Japan is constantly becoming more and more 
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rich. With such an increase of the national 
wealth, the country cannot but develop addition- 
al capacity lo defend itself. According to the 
statistics for the year 1888, the total number of 
men that could be put in the field in the 
event of an emergency was 245,311. The 
Navy consisted of 30 war vessels,. with an 
aggregate tonnage of 48,820 tons, while the 
number of officers and men manning these 
ships was 5,681. Such a navy or army, the 
Tokyo periodical admits, is a mere plaything 
compared with the gigantic armaments of Euro- 
pean Powers. But Japan already possesses 
enough troops and ships to make her one of the 
most formidable States in the Orient. The 
Kokumin concludes its article by exhorting its 
countrymen to be more and more enterprising 
and courageous, and by quoting the words 
which M, Thiers addressed to the French 
people after the disastrous war with Germany. 





A NEW FIRST SECRETARY OF H.B.M.’S LEGATION 
IN TOKYO. 

TRLEGRAPHIC news received in Tokyo on the 
18th instant announced that Mr. Maurice Wil- 
liam Guest de Bunsen has been appointed to 
the post of First Secretary of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation in Tokyo, vice the Honble. 
W.G. Napier, who has apparently been super- 
seded. The Honble. Mr. Napier’s departure 
was somewhat sudden, and though the public 
understood at the time that circumstances had 
occurred which rendered his return to Japan 
improbable, some surprise will doubtless be 
caused by the intelligence that a successor has 
been so speedily appointed. Mr. Napier's 
term of service in Japan had not expired, 
and in the ordinary course of events he 
would have been granted leave of absence 
if his visit to England had been connected 
with private affairs. The immediate nomina- 
tion of a First Secretary to take his place would 
therefore indicate that the Foreign Office has 
acted in obedience to special considerations, 
Mr. de Bunsen has been thirteen years in the 
Diplomatic service. His first post was in Wa- 
shington (1878), whence he proceeded as Third 
Secretary to Berne (1881.) He became Second 
Secretary in 1883, while serving at Madrid, 
whence he was transferred to Paris in 1886. 
He acted as Chargé d’Affaires on several 
occasions in Berne and Madrid. We believe 
that it is his intention to leave London in Feb- 
ruary, so that his advent in Japan may be look- 
ed for in April. 


LEADING JAPANESE JOURNALS ON THE POST- 
PONEMENT OF THE NEW COMMERCIAL CODE. 
Tue Bill for the postponement of the date of 
operation of the Commercial Code gave rise to 
a long and warm debate in the House of Re- 
presentatives, occupying more than ten hours 
and extending over two days. The subject 
being of much practical importance to the com- 
mercial community, the debate was conducted 
with a seriousness and animation, hitherto un- 
known in the House, and many leading mem- 

bers took part in it. 
* 
a 4 

The Mainichi Shimbun in a short note re- 
marks:—“The supporters of the Bill for 
postponement were mostly of the English school 
of jurisprudence while the opponents were 
principally disciples of French law. The for- 
mer consisted of members of the Ziise/kwat 
and the Shukwaijo (Kaishinto Members’ Club) 
and members of neutral principles, while the 
latter included a portion of the Liberals. If 
we take Mr. Toyoda Bunzaburo, (a member of 
the Osaka Electric Light Company) to. re- 
present the opinions of the business men of 
Osaka, and Mr, Tanaka Gentaro (a farmer 
of the Prefecture of Kyoto), those of prac- 
tical men in Kyoto, we may conclude that the 


|Kyoto people favoured and the Osaka folks 


opposed postponement. As to the debate it- 
self, the supporters of the Bill on the first day 
were somewhat passive and perceptibly lost 
ground before the steady and vigorous attacks 
of their opponents, of whom Mr. Miyagi (a 
French doctor of law, and lately a member of 





the Committee preparing the Code) made a 


gle 





speech especially clear and telling; and if g 
decision had been come to then the ress 
would have been exceedingly problematical 
The supporters of the bill were, therefore 
anxious to adjourn the sitting and in thes 
tactics. they were well advised, for on the 
second day, they gained greatly in. vigour 
and completely recovered their ground, the 
result being the passing of the Bill by ; 
large majority. There can be no doubt tha 
the speech of Mr. Suyematsu Kencho (an M.A 
of Cambridge, and lately Chief Commissioner of 
the Bureau tor the Management of Pretectares) 
contributed greatly to the success of the bi 
while the eloquent address of Mr. Takanas 
Tetsushiro (one of the leading barristers of 
Tokyo) in opposition well sustained the spirits 
of his side. But Mr. Mitsukuri, Vice-Minister 
of State for Justice, in his anxiety to further the 
views of those advocating the enforcement of 
the Code, made a speech which was decidely 
damaging to the cause he wished to promote, 
and in the end the Bill was passed by a majority 
of 189 against 67. : 





a*e 

The Hochi Shimbun, writing on the sam: 
subject, says that although it cannot be predicted 
whether the Bill for postponement will pass the 
House of Peers, yet the general feeling in the 
Upper House seems to be in its favour; 
and if this proves to be true, what steps will be 
taken by the Cabinet? If it disregards the re. 
solutions of the Houses and proceeds with its 
original intention, it will then become a Cabi- 
net at variance with popular opinion, and if 
it postpones enforcement according to the 
voting in the Houses, it must come to the 
humiliating position of being unable to cary 
out its own measures. The selection of one of 
these alternatives devolves on the Cabinet, 
and the decision causes a great deal of anxiety 
to Ministers. Different opinions are said to 
be held by members of the Cabinet. One 
rumour says that the idea of adopting the 
views of the Houses has at present a preponder- 
ance of support in the Cabinet, but it is also 
rumoured that Ministers feel that a concession 
on this occasion would prove a bad precedent. 
It is thought that the Cabinet would find it al- 
ways necessary to give in whenever any difference 
of opinion between the Houses and the Admini- 
stration occurred, and that as there are already 
many points in the Budget which threaten to pro- 
duce a conflict between the Legislature and 
the Executive, this question of postponing the 
date of enforcement of the Commercial Code 
would bring matters to a climax, and conse- 
quently the whole affair is of a very grave natare. 
In any case the Minister of State for Justice is 
in a difficult position. 

* * * 

The Xokkwat says:—“ If the Bill pass through 
the Houses and be agreed to by the Cabinet, 
rumour says that it will produce very serious 
effects on the operation of the law for the Or 
ganization of Law Courts, because the large 
tunds required for enforcing the latter were eX- 
pected to be defrayed by means of the registty 
fees to be collected according to the Commercial 
Code, and it might thus necessitate a change 
in the steps already commenced in the operation 
of the law of the Organization of Courts. This 
of course concerns chiefly the Minister of State 
for Justice, but the imminent postponement will 
also, it is said, cause great inconvenience \0 the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. Viscount 
Aoki declared in his speech in the House of 
Representatives that the operation of the Com 
mercial Code had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of Treaty Revision, but the accuracy of that 
statement is io be doubted, and it is very likely 
that postponement will place him in no eas) 
position. The desire for postponing the date 
of enforcement of the Commercial Code has 
now obtained very firm footing in the public 
mind, and therefore it will be a serious step 07 
the Government to act in opposition, as the 
friction produced between the Cabinet is 
the people would be very great; but on We 
other hand, postponement will put the. ‘™® 
Ministers above mentioned in an exceeding) 
difficult situation. No doubt when this ques 
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tion comes to be decided, it will cause a good 
deal of agitation in the Cabinet. Indeed, 
although the question is purely one of postpone- 
ment, we have here a very grave problem to be 
settled between the Government and the nation 
at large. 


a" 

The same paper mentions, with reference to 
the question above alluded 10, that the Minister 
of State for Justice has presented to the Mini- 
ter President a written opinion, copies of which 
the latter distributed under private seal among 
the Ministers of State the same evening, and 
a Cabinet Conference was to take place the 
following day (the 19th) at 9 o’clock. The 
Minister of State for Justice is also said to be 
using every means of convincing the Kwasoku 
Section of the House of Peers of the necessity 
of carrying out the Commercial Code without 
delay, and by distributing pamphlets and send- 
ing out subordinate oficials, is busily engaged 
in trying to gain support for his views. 

* * * 

The Chugwat Shogyo Shimpo (Commercial 
News) remarks, under the heading of “ Feeling 
in commercial circles with reference to the post- 
ponement of the operation of the Commercial 
Code,” that “ great excitement has been aroused 
over the promulgation of the Commercial Code 
and its enforcement, and the question of en- 
forcing or postponing its operation has be- 
come a subject of warm discussion among prac- 
tical men of business. Its promulation filled the 
principal Zonya (large or wholesale merchants) 
with apprehension, causing them to reduce their 
transactions and to act cautiously, while watch- 
ing the general state of affairs. In the same 
way, the different companies, for fear of in- 
fringing the provisions of the Commercial 
Code, have become very guarded in. their 
actions, This state of affairs has consider- 
ably increased the depression already felt, and 
contributed to bring aborft the present lamen- 
table condition of commerce. If the Bill 
for postponement should pass the House of 
Peers and receive the approval of the Govern- 
ment, it will restore activity to a great extent; 
stock lists will show an improvement, and we 
may expect to salute the coming spring with 
gladdened hearts.” 


THe COMMERCIAL CODE AND THE BUDGET. 
Arrer a long and animated debate, extending 
over two days, the House of Peers on Monday 
passed, by a vote of 140 to 60, the Bill sent up 
from the Lower House for the postponement of 
the operation of the new Commercial Code 
until January rst, 1893. It was at one time 
thought that the division would be very close, 
but this anticipation scarcely survived the action 
taken by the House on Saturday morning, when 
the members decided to entrust to the Presi- 
dent the selection of a Committee to examine 
the Bill, and directed the Committee to prepare 
its report in a few hours. There could be little 
doubt after this that the Committee's report 
was to be based, not on the merits of the Code, 
but on the sentiments of the House towards 
it, and that those sentiments were not favour- 
able; for though the Peers might have been 
willing to incur a charge of precipitancy so 
long as their verdict coincided with that of 
the Lower House, they would certainly have 
proceeded with the utmost deliberation if they 
contemplated the rejection of a Bill sent up 
by the Commons. The exceedingly limited 
time allowed to the Committee consequently 
furnished a clear indication as to how the vot- 
ing would go, though probably few persons 
anticipated such an overwhelming majority as 
80 in a House of 200. It is difficult to see how 
the Government can avoid accepting the verdict 
of the two Houses when it comes to them ina 
form so unmistakable. The country is obvious- 
ly against the speedy operation of the new Code, 
and to enforce it’ under such circumstances 
would scarcely be wise. It does not greatly 
matter what the real motive of the Code’s op- 
ponents may be. For our own part, we enter- 
tain very little doubt that in both Houses the 
vote was largely influenced by the popular belief 
that the operation of the Code was hastened in 
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the interests of Treaty Revision. and that its 
foreign elements were too prominent. Be this 
as it may, however, the people’s representatives 
have pronounced emphatically in favour of post- 
ponement, and the Government cannot easily 
refuse to give practical effect to their decision, At 
the same time, it must be admitted that, in one 
respect, the Government's position is not pleasant. 
The remains an interval of only eight days until 
the date fixed by Imperial Ordinance for the 
Code’s going into force, and doubtless many 
merchants have already made arrangements to 
take advantage of its provisions. Moreover, 
various laws have been promulgated with refer- 
ence to the operation of the Code, and as the 
Government Departments close for the New 
Year on the 26th instant, a process of wholesale 
revocation will have to be accomplished on the 
24th, if the verdict of the Houses is to be res- 
pected. The Government's retreat from its 
position cannot be leisurely and dignified under 
such circumstances ; it will partake of the nature 
of a scramble. 





* 
we 


There is, however, one solid grain of comfort 
for officials in the situation, namely, that by 
exacting a very substantial concession from the 
Government in the matter of the Commercial 
Code, the House of Representatives will find 
its hands materially weakened in respect of the 
Budget. ‘There appears to be great controversy 
over the Budget. A Committee of 55 members, 
as our readers will doubtless remember, was ap- 
pointed, soine time ago, in the Lower House to 
consider and report upon the estimates, and it is 
said that this Committee very soon became se- 
parated into two Sections, ‘called respectively 
the Moderates (Onda-ha) and the Extremists 
(Kageki-ha). The latter comprised the whole 
of the Xarshan-/o members of Committee, and 
a portion of the Rikken Fiyu-io members. The 
former contained the greater part of the Rikken 
‘Fiyu-to members and all the representatives of 
the Tarsei-Kat. The Extremists were for re- 
ducing the national expenditure by no lessa 
sum than ten million yea at one coup, and as 
this was considerably more than one-half of the 
total figures in the Budget falling within the 
lawful revision of the Diet, the proposal certain- 
ly did noterr on the side of modesty. The 
Moderates, on the other hand, maintained that 
three million yen represented the maximum 
possible reduction. After some discussion a 
compromise was suggested, and it seemed pos- 
sible that both sides would unite in recommend- 
ing an economy of five million yen, when sud- 
denly the Extremists—we quote from a report of 
the Tokyo News Agency—developed new and 
unexpected strength, and the ten million reduc- 
tion became once more the order of the day. It 
is said, indeed, that the Committee’s report has 
been actually drawn up and printed in thatsense, 
nearly two-thirds of the fifty-five members being 
agreed, but that the minority remain firm and 
make their voices heard very emphatically. Now 
if this account of what is going on be correct, it 
is pretty plain that the discussion does not pro- 
ceed on the basis of examining item by item 
and determining the expediency or inexpedien- 
cy of making special reductions, but that the 
Committee is resolved, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, to recommend reduction, and that 
the only question relates to amount. Of course 
there is scarcely a faint possibility of the Cabi- 
net’s agreeing to a reduction of ten million yen, 
or of even the half of that amount. Here the 
Government must make a stand, and it will be 
enabled to do so with a much better grace if it 
has previously yielded to the wishes of the Diet 
in the matter of the Commercial Code. No 
news could be better than to learn that the Diet 
had discovered a sound and practicable method 
of reducing the national expenditure, but we 
cannot conceive any method of effecting a sub- 
stantial economy except by largely reducing the 
numbers and emoluments of officials, and both 
of these matters lie outside the Diet’s sphere of 
interference. 

















VISCOUNT AOKI AND HIS CRITICS, 
Viscount Aoki is running the usual gauntlet 
of misrepresentation and unjust criticism. One 





of the remarkable features of the speech deli- 
vered by him before the House of Representa- 
lives was his frank admission of the obligation 
incumbent on Japan not to deal lightly or 
hastily with the claims of Foreign Powers, or 
to take any step ignoring the consideration that 
her own claims have hitherto received at their 
hands. Here is his own language :—“ Privi- 
leges when they are once granted by treaty 
become, as it were, the rights of those to whom 
they are granted, and cannot be revoked at will.” 
And here is the criticism which these words 
have provoked :—“To talk about rights and to 
inferentially treat Foreign demands as mere 
rifles is playing to the gallery, and may make a 
Minister popular at home.” "A critique of the 
Minister's necktie, or tonsure, would have been 
equally relevant and far more just. The same 
lucid writer attacks the Minister on the ground 
that the latter denied the necessity of Japan’s 
making any internal reforms before advancing 
the right to be relieved of her present disabili- 
ties. It is scarcely necessary to say that Vis- 
count Aoki did nothing of the sort. What he 
did was simply to draw a clear distinction 
between the existence of an abstract right and 
the necessity of making preparations to enforce 
it. This part of his argument was evidently 
addressed to the small seclion of malcontents 
who last year claimed that the country must 
not be opened because preparations to receive 
foreigners were not in a sufficiently forward 
state. Viscount Aoki met this contention by 
pointing out that if it was true in 1889, it must 
have been still truer at all the preceding periods 
when negotiations to accomplish revision were 
undertaken. To charge Viscount Aoki of all 
men in Japan with being insensible to the ne- 
cessity of internal reforms, is silly in the ex- 
treme. Above allis this silliness made apparent 
by the light of the latter part of his speech 
where, after citing the various steps of Japanese 
progress, and pointing to them as practical guar- 
antees which Foreign Governments ought to 
accept, he makes use of the following words : 
“The guarantees furnished by Japan’s progre! 
and the increased knowledge which the wold 
uow possesses of Japan's condition, warrant us 
in hoping that the position of this Empire will 
induce Foreign Powers to treat our proposals 
with liberality, Iam disposed to think, indeed, 
that the failures made in Treaty Revision 
have been so many steps in the history 
of our country’s progress.” Yet in the face of 
these distinct admissions, he is charged with 
having denied that ‘domestic reform and 
Treaty Revision go hand in hand.” These 
delirious criticisms are probably not due to any 
deliberately dishonest reading of the Minister’s 
speech, but are attributable to the fact that some 
of the men in this Settlement who undertake to 
discuss questions of State and international po- 
licy have no conception of the value of language, 
and are as reckless in their own use of words as 
they are careless in reading the words of others. 














* 
ae 

To a different category belong the criticisms 
of another journal which possesses and regularly 
exercises the convenient faculty of always 
making mistakes on its own side of the ac- 
count. This journal charges the Minister 
with ‘statements which to say the - least 
are incorrect.” The first of these statements 
refers to the period originally contemplated 
by the operation of the Treaty of 1858. 
Viscount Aoki said that the period. was expressly 
limited to 1872, and this assertion of his is de- 
clared not to have ‘the slightest warrant.” If 
the point in question were not distinctly pro- 
vided for in the body of the Treaties themselves, 
if any room existed whatsoever for doubt, one 
could pardon the extreme effrontery of a petty 
journalist who ventured peremptorily to advance 
his own opinion in direct opposition to that of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of a num- 
ber of eminent jurisconsults whose verdicts 
have been published. But there is not the 
slightest room for doubt. The Treaty with 
Great Britain, as quoted by the newspaper 
critic himself, reads thus “It is agreed that 
either of the high contracting parties to this 
Treaty on giving one year’s previous notice to 
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the other, may demand a revision thereof on and 
after the first of July, 1872, with a view to the 
insertion therein of such amendments as ex- 
perience shall prove to be desirable.” If this 
does not mean that the time of the Treaty was 
expressly limited to 1872, we should like to 
know what it does mean. Take a parallel case 
in every day life. A man enters into an agree- 
ment to discharge certain services up to a cer- 
tain date, ata certain rate of remuneration, with 
aproviso that at that date he shall be entitled to 
demand a change in the rate of remuneration. 
Could such an agreement possibly be construed 
to mean that the man must continue to give his 
services at the original rate after the expiration of 
the original period, and after his demand for a 
change of rate had been rejected? It does not 
follow that the other side is bound to agree to the 
proposed amendment of terms, but it does cer- 
tainly follow that the man is not obliged to con- 
tinue giving his services without some change 
of terms. This is precisely analogous to the 
case of the Treaty. That document, as quoted 
above, became subject to revision on and after 
the first of July, 1872, on the demand of either 
of the High Contracting Parties. Japan has 
over and over again demanded a Revision, and, 
failing to obtain it, she is not bound by any 
principle of justice or common sense to con- 
tinue the Treaty on its old terms. We should 
like to see how such a contention would be 
received if it were advanced by Japan. We 
should like to see how she would be treated if 
she maintained that because a treaty becomes 
revisable at a fixed date, and because revisions 
cannot be effected ina treaty that does not exist, 
therefore the perpetual operation of the treaty 
without revision is implied. Assuredly she 
would be charged with flagrant bad faith and 
quibbling of the pettiest character. Any writer 
of the commonest honesty should be ashamed to 
advance such a palpable sophistry 





VISCOUNT TORIO. 
Viscount Torro has taken the singular step of 
resigning his membership of the House of Peers 
because the President ruled him out of order, 
and did not allow him to continue his speech 
during the recent debate on the Commercial 
Code. The point about which Viscount Torio 
desired to address the House was this :—He 
believed the proposed postponement of the 
Code’s operation to be altogether expedient, 
but inasmuch as the enactment has already been 
promulgated, and the date of its going into 
force fixed under the Imperial Sign-Manual, 
any attempt on the part of the Diet to effect an 
alteration would have a serious significance, and 
must place the Diet in an embarrassing situa- 
tion, The Viscount therefore wished to ask the 
Committee on the Bill whether in postponing 
the operation of the Code, the intention really 
was to put it into operation from January, 1893, 
or whether postponement was recommended 
merely for the sake of revision, The President 
ruled that this had no connection with the sub- 
ject before the House, namely, whether or no 
the date of the Code’s operation should be 
deferred, and Viscount Torio was obliged to 
resume his seat. At a subsequent period he 
endeavoured to bring up the same question 
again, but was again ruled out of order, and in 
consequence of this action of the President's he 
has now resigned his seat. This is the first 
important incident that has to be placed on 
record to the discredit of the Japanese Diet. 
Hitherto the proceedings have been marked by 
a strong sense of decorum, and the debates 
have indicated highly praiseworthy acumen 
and aptitude. But the resignation of Vis- 
count Torio on such a plea betrays childish 
petulance and a signal failure to appreciate 
his duty towards the Peers of his Order, 
who elected him, as well as his responsibili- 
ties as a member of Parliament. The very 
first principle of order in constitutional assem- 
blies is that the decisions of the President or 
Speaker must be implicitly obeyed. As a soldier 
Viscount Torio should have been able to set 
an example of discipline ; as a member of the 
Upper House he should have refrained carefully 
from offering a mischievous and unruly prece- 
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dent; and as a political leader he ought to have 
understood that his party expected, and his 
principles demanded, conduct very different 
from a hasty abandonment of his parliamentary 
functions in a moment of peevish chagrin and 
mortified pride. In our opinion the President’s 
ruling was perfectly correct, but even had it 
been erroneous, the course adopted by Viscount 
Torio shows a signal want of dignity, self-re- 
straint, and sense of proportion, The place of a 
member of the House is not to be sacrificed on 
such a petty plea as that assigned for the Vis- 
count’s resignation. Action-so ill-balanced and 
precipitate would mar the prospects of any 
political leader in Europe, nor will it be forgiven 
to Viscount Torio in Japan, we imagine, high 
as is the esteem in which his pure character 
and lofty patriotism are generally held. 


IMAGINARY CABINETS. 
A VERNACULAR newspaper has published two 
imaginary Cabinets in lieu of the present Ad- 
ministration, The first is supposed to be the 
Cabinet which would be formed if the Tatse‘kat 
(Independents) came into power. It is as 
follows :— 
Minister President of State...Count Ito. 
Chief Secretary ....... Mr. Ito Miyoji. 
Minister of State for 
Aff 





Foreign 





Viscount Yenomoto. 
Mr. Suyematsu Ken 
[cho. 


Vice- Minister 
Minister of State for Home 

Affairs 
Vice-Minister 








Count Saigo. 
Mr. Masuda Shige- 
yuki. 

Minister of State for Finance Count Matsulata. 

Vice Minister. .-Mr. Watanabe Kuni- 
tami. 

Minister of State for War ...Major- General Ka- 
wakamni. 

..Lieut.-General Oza- 

wa, 

Minister of State for the Navy Viscount Kabayama. 

Vice Minister Adiniral S. Ito. 

Minister of State for Justice.. Viscount Tanaka Fu- 
jimaro, 

Mr. Miyoshi. 








Vice-Minister.... 








Vice- Minister. 

Minister of St 
tion 

Vice-Minisier. 

Minister of State for Agricul- 
tue and Commerce .. 









Mr. Kuki Riyoichi, 
Mr. Hamao Arata. 


Viscount Yoshida Ki- 
onari. 
Vice-Minister.., «Mr. Ishida Yeikichi, 
Minister of State for Com- 
municat 
Vice 











Count Goto. 
rt. Furusawa Shi- 
Chief of the Metropolitan er. 
Police Bureau... ..Me. Daito Gitetsu. 
The following is given as the Cabinet of the 
Radicals :— 
Minister President of 
ief Secretary 
Minister of State for Fore 











tate,..Count Okuma, 
‘Mr. Hatoyama, 












Count Okuma. 

Mr. Yano Fumio, 

Minister of State for 
Affairs 


Vice-M 





Count Saigo. 

Mr. Matsuda Masa- 
hisa. 

ster of State for Finance Mr. Kono Binken, 





Mi 





ice-Minister, Mr. Kawashima Jun, 
Minister of State for War ...General Viscount 
‘Takashima, 
Vice. Minister., General Ozawa. 









Vice-Minister... 
Minister of State for 
cation 





ster of State for the Navy Viscount Kabayamay 
Vice- Minister... Admiral S. Ito. 
Minister of State for Justi i 

By Nakajima No- 

buyuki, 

..Mr. Shimada Saburo. 


+ Matsu. 


+ Hayashi Yuzo. 


Mr. Mayejima. 


. Fs Mr. Kono Hironaka, 

Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police Bureau «Mr. Oi Kentaro, 

It will be seen that the names of Count Saigo 
and Viscount Kabayama appear among the 
Ministers in both lists, and the names of Lieut. 
General Ozawa and Admiral S. Ito among the 
Vice-Ministers. 
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LADIES IN TUE DIET 





Tue embargo originally placed on the presence 





of ladies in the strangers’ gallery of the Diet 
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continued in force for only a very short time. 
We are not aware by what, if any, distinct 
measure it was declared a dead letter, but it 
certainly ceased, almost at once, to be enforced, 
and during the past ten days several ladies have 
been present at debates. Japan is in the dif- 
ficult position of having to reduce to written 
rule many points of procedure which elsewhere 
have been gradually established by custom, and 
are not to be found in the letter of any regula- 
tion. It is, of course, very well for a parliament 
to work out its own methods of procedure 
litle by little, provided that its career passes 
through the stages common to most things 
human, namely, childhood, youth, and maturity. 
But where a parliament has to spring into full- 
grown existence, as is the case in Japan, and 
when its conduct from the very outset is judged 
by the standards of old and long experienced 
Constitutional assemblies in the West, the more 
rules it has to guide itthe better. Accordingly, 
the Rules of Procedure of the Japanese Diet are 
sufficiently numerous to fill a tolerably bulky 
volume, and sufficiently minute to furnish direc- 
tions in almost any conjucture. Among these 
rules provisions relating to the admission of 
strangers to hear the debates are very clearly 
laid down. The course to be taken by members 
of the Foreign Corps Diplomatique; the course 
to be taken by Japanese officials; the course to 
be taken by journalists, and the course to be 
taken by the general public, are all indicated. 
As at Westminster, so in Uchi-sawaicho, access 
to the gallery in the case of everyday folks can 
only be obtained through a member. Once in 
the gallery, however, a stranger cannot be turned 
out so long as he observes the rules—#.e. re- 
frains from tokens of applause or dissent; does 
not disturb the House, and so forth—and so 
long as the House does not decide to go into 
secret session. In this respect the Japanese 
practice differs from the English, for at West- 
minster any member can have the Strangers’ 
Gallery cleared merely by calling the Speaker's 
attention to the fact that there are strangers 
present. We may mention here a curious fact 
in connection with Westminster customs,namely, 
that the only strangers whose removal cannot be 
achieved at any momentare the ladies. In point 
of fact a lady, having gained admission to the 
House, could sit out any debate, even after an 
order to clear the House had been given. This 
anomaly is the result of an architectural diffi- 
culty, When the new parliamentary buildings 
were completed, it was found that no space was 
available for lady visitors, and provision for their 
accommodation was accordingly made in a room 
which does not form part of the House itself. 
A Speaker's order to clear the House does not 
extend, consequently, to the Ladies’ Gallery, and 
here as everywhere else, the fair sex is free to 
set law and order at defiance. 





AN ITALIAN VIBW OF TREATY REVISION. 

La Riforma, the organ of Premier Crispi, con 
tained on the zgth Oct. last an article under 
the heading of “Treaty Revision in Japan,” of 
which the following is a translation :—“ Recent 
news received from Yokohama furnishes us 
with details of the agitation promoted in that 
city, against the eventual abolition of consular 
jurisdiction in Japan, in regard to which we 
have already had telegraphic communication. 
The promoters of the movement had arranged 
ata meeting held on the t1th of last month the 
appointment of a working committee of seven 
members, who were instructed to collect the 
necessary funds and to enter into communica- 
tion with the principal Chambers of Commerce 
in countries having the most important business 
intercourse with Japan, in order to protest, even 
by means of the press if necessary, against the 
action of the British Government, which is sup~ 
porting treaty revision, Among the European 
agitators, residing at Yokohama and Tokyo, 
there are, however, many who protest more for 
the sake of their own personal and commercial 
interest, than on account of national spirit, or of 
the legal benefits of maintaining extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, which up to now has ruled in those 
cities. ‘The most important points which the 
British Government seems preferably inclined 
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to insist upon, should be: the revision of the 
Customs tariff of Japan, a radical reformation 
of the system of passports, the securing of the 
right for British subjects to buy and possess real 
estate within the territory of the Empire of the 
Rising Sun, In exchange for such concessions, 
it would on its side grant little by little and 
gradually, the abolition of the capitulations, of 
course after having ascertained by experience 
that the local judiciary will be fit to try and 
judge even the disputes and law-suits of Euro- 
peans. But the anti-revisionists do not want 
even to hear talk of any concession or of any 
relinquishment at any time. They clearly un- 
derstand that English Ministers, by showing 
themselves disposed to surrender the principle 
of extra-territorial rights, for the attainment of 
the above mentioned privileges, have principally 
in view to open the field in Japan for British 
capital. It is for this reason that those now on 
the spot agitate so much, fearing the competi- 
tion of new comers, and because they foresee 
that by passing from their own to the local 
jurisdiction they would no more be exempted, 
as they are now, from the direct and indire 
taxes to which the native population is subjected.” 





THE MINISTBR OF STATE FOR JUSTICE AND THE 
COMMERCIAL CoDm. 


THERE appears to be very little doubt that the 
Minister of State for Justice has tendered his 
resignation in consequence of the decision of 
both Houses of the Diet as to the postponement 
of the Commercial Code’s operation. By more 
than one leading Japanese paper the fact is 
mentioned, with details of the Government's 
action in the matter. The Hocht Shimbun says 
that four hours after the result of the voting in 
the Upper House had been announced, namely, 
at 10 o'clock p.m. on the 22nd instant, Count 
Yamada sent in his resignation through the 
Minister of the Imperial Household. The Em- 
peror, much concerned, summoned the Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council to the Palace on the 
23rd, and entrusted him with the duty of carry- 
ing back the resignation and conveying to Count 
Yamata the Imperial wishes that he should re- 
main at his post. The same gracious intima- 
tion was made to the Minister through Viscount 
Hijikata, The members of the Cabinet also 
repaired to Count Yamada’s official residence, 
and urged him to reconsider his decision. It 
is not yet known how the affair will end. Count 
Yamada is reported to be very determined in 
his purpose of resigning, and we cannot wonder 
that such is the case, for the Bill sent up by the 
two Houses amounts to something.very like a 
vote of censure on the Judicial Department. 
Count Yamada is a statesman of ability and 
high integrity. His loss could not fail to be felt 
by the Cabinet. It is reported that in the event 
of his resolve to retire remaining unshaken, the 
portfolio of Justice will probably be given to 
Mr. Inonye Ki, now Chief of the Legislative 
Bureau, and that Mr. Inonye’s present post will 
be filled by Mr. Ozaki Saburo, but this forecast 
is purely conjectural. 





* 
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Since writing the above we have received an 
extra of the Oficial Gasetfe, published yester- 
day evening, announcing that His Majesty the 
Emperor has been pleased to allow Count 
Yamada to retire temporarily on account of ill- 
health, and that pending his recovery the duties 
of Minister of Justice will be discharged by 
Count Oki, President of the Privy Council. 

THR “ NAMOA” PIRACY. 
Ar the Police Court, Hongkong, before the 
Hon. H. E. Wodehouse, Li A Loi, 41, tailor; 
Chan Choi Yen, 36, smuggler; Chan Choa 
Leung, 32, no occupation ; and Leung A Shin, 
40, boatman, were charged, with others not in 
custody, with piratically, feloniously, wilfully, 
and maliciously killing and slaying Captain T. 
G. Pocock, master of the British steamer 
Namoa; C.M. Petersen, a passenger; and a 
Malay quartermaster ; and also with feloniously 
stealing money and jewellery and clothing, 
valued at $55,000, the property of the passengers 
and crew of the British steamer Vamoa, on the 





1oth inst., on board the said steamer then on 
the high seas. Inspector Stanton prosecuted. 
No evidence was taken, and on the application 
of Inspector Stanton, the accused 
manded till Tuesday, the 23rd inst. 
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BIRTH OF PEACE, 
Curisraias, 1890 
It was the silent midnight, 
‘And from the sicy afar 
A stillness fell u'er hill and dell, 
From planet and from star; 
And in the depths of heaven, 
Auwid its clouds of fleece, 
‘The moon rode fair through the listening air, 
And the word that it spoke was Peace!” 
The fir-clad mountains slumbered, 
The fair, broad plains were still, 
And ocean's breast was hushed in rest, 
As by some mighty will ; 
And man and beast were sleeping, 
‘In city and in field, 
And song of 10 more was heard, 
*Mid w odland boughs concealed. 
Ah, well may earth be silent, 
‘And well may nature stand 
With bated breath, as the hush of death 
‘Were spread o'er sea and land ; 
For to-night the old is dying 
‘And to-night shall the new be born; 
And the great world waits, at the century’s gates, 
For the rise of a brighter morn, 
There’s a glow in the eastern heavens, 
And a new-born star is hung, 
Like a beacon light, in the nations! sight, 
“The time-worn oths among 5 
And a sudden thrill, awaking 
Through earth's vast frame has run, 
For the old is dead, and the false has fled, 
And the true is now begun. 
‘The mariner, far sailing 
Alone onthe moonlit seas, 
Hears on the gale the dying wai 
OF the fair, frail gods of Greece ; 
But the happy spheres are singing 
A new, glad strain to earth, 
As once they'sung when the world was young, 
‘And the song is a song of birth. 
Sing on, bright orbs, forever, 
Yo listening sea and shore, 
For that star so white, on the brow of night, 
Shall pale from the skies no mores 
And o'er the great world breaking, 
All men the light shall see, 
And joy be born in the hearts that mourn, 
Through the Christ that is to be. 
Witttam SHIELDS Liscoma, 
‘Tokyo, Christmas Eve, 1890. 



































CENTRAL MISSION TABERNACLE. 
Wiru reference to our leading article of yester- 
day, we have been requested to publish the 


following list of subscriptions to the Central 
‘Tabernacle fund :— 




























































Paid before the Fire. Paid after the Fire. 
R. Hosking, Es Miss Lund, Tokyo..... 15.00 
100.00 | Mrs. Van Petten, ‘Yi 
| kohama ... 10.00 
te0.00 | Mrs. Fencliosa, Tol 10.00 
Crd | His Ex. Hugh Fraser, 
Tokyo... 100,00 | Tokyo. 25.00 
Rey. Fe AL Cassidy, 
Shizuoka’... 1.09 35.00 
E.. B. Watson, Esq., 
‘Yokohama $0.00 $0.00 
Capt. Brink 
‘kyo sooo | Hakodate 10.00 
Mra. Eby 5 $000 Professor Chamber- 
Rev. A. Hardie, Tokyo se.00 S00 
Rev. G. J. Cocking, 20.00 
TokyOrseegereentzee $0.00 40.00 
Rey. Dr. to.00 
kyo 0.00 | Dr. 
His Ex | wri 10.00 
bard, Tokyo, 2.00 | Rev. J.C. C. Newton, 
.S James, Bsa You Kobe . 6.00 
kohawa... as.00 | Rev. Dr. W. Lambutit, 
De. Whitne; too | Kobe 5.00 
Messrs. V | Rey. W, 
voce | Hobe 6.00 
iss Mar 08 
tooo) Mrs. frank Muller, 
138K 3 5.00 
13.00 
$.00 
10,00 $00 
5° | atios Gaines, Kobe £00 
29 | Miss tuslan, Kobe 5.09 
5.00 from China. . 
Sooo | Meg: Waters, 
3,900.00 | ** 
18.00 
$5,834.80 





Unpaid subscriptions are not shown in the list. 





CHRISTMAS AT THE BRITISH LEGATION IN 
TOKYO. 
Tae British Legation in Tokyo was on Thursday 
thrown open from cellar to garret for the cele- 
bration of Christmas. Tokyo had never before 
witnessed such a féte. The whole of the foreign 
community of the capital and a majority of the 
leading Japanese residents were there with their 





Google 


children, the little ones alone numbering nearly 
two hundred. Yokohama was not largely re- 


Or 


presented, people naturally shrinking from the 
long railway journey in the bitter cold, and 
above all from the consequent necessity of 
spending the whole of Christmas evening away 
from their own homes. By half-past four in the 
afternoon the salons on the ground floor and 
the spacious hall were the scenes of dancing 
and merry games of all kinds, and at six 
o'clock a Christmas tree of colossal proportions 
crowned the delight of the guests. The gifts 
without exception were handsome and well 
selected, and so thoroughly had the arrange- 
ments been thought out that every one of the 
great concourse of children received a valuable 
present duly labelled with the recipient's name, 
and the ladies were scarcely less fortunate. The 
litle ones were then regaled at a veritable 
Christmas feast, and after their return home at 
7 o'clock the grown up guests sat down to a 
dinner laid for a hundred and fifty persons. It 
certainly was a most happy and hospitable 
thought to assemble the whole family of British 
residents under one roof at this glad season, 
and the association of their children with those 
of the Japanese in Christmas sports brought the 
two nationalities so close together that differ- 
ences of race seemed to have disappeared al- 
together. 


GOLD AND SILVER RATIOS. 
Tur Oficial Gazette gives the following table of 
comparative values of gold and silver coins and 
of the pound sterling for the week ended the 20th 
instant, as derived from the returns of the Bank 
of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank :— 








Gold Coin. Pound Sterling 
(Ber yen 100) (Per #1) 
Days Silver Yen, Silver Yen. 
15th. 117.500... AM. 5 og31 
5.7831 
16th ... + 117.700 S745 
a7th . 116.800 ... + Pint, 5:6140 
18th... . 114-500 AM 5.6140 
1gth 4 114.500 » BMS 5.6470 

aa 

2oth ... 114.800 . BM 5.6804 
Averages ...... 115.967 .. 5.6841 





The above averages show for gold coin a de- 
crease in value of yen 3.083 per cent., and for 
the pound sterling a decrease in value of yen 
0.1938 as compared with the previous week. 





THE BUDGET. 
Tue period of 15 days originally fixed for the 
examination of the Budget by the Committee of 
the House of Representatives having proved in- 
sufficient, an extension of one week had to be 
granted. We say had to be granted, because 
it does not seem probable that the Government 
would ever refuse to extend the fixed period if 
the Committee of the House declared such a 
course essential. It is natural that the Com- 
mittee should find exceptional difficulties in 
making a report on the first Budget ever sub- 
mitted to a Japanese Parliament. The prin- 
ciples upon which the Budget is compiled have 
to be considered, and so also has the intrepreta- 
tion of such portions of the Constitution as bear 
upon this subject. Moreover, the Diet is called 
upon to furnish a precedent for the guidance of 
all future Houses in dealing with the important 
subject of national finance. There are there- 
fore ample reasons for delay apart from the fact 
that the discussion is said to be greatly com- 
plicated by the obstinate radicalism of the Kai- 
shin-to Representatives in the Commitee, who 
insist upon reductions that are obviously impos- 


<| sible, The representatives of the Rikken Fiyu-to 


are no less bound to their constituents than the 
representatives of the Kaishin-to to effect eco- 
nomies in the public expenditure ; but where- 
as the former limit their ideas within practical 
bounds, speaking of a reduction of only three 
or four million yen at most, the latter seem 
determined to push the matter to an ex- 
tremity by recommending a reduction of ten 
millions, which is obviously out of all reason. 
The Kaishin-to having always been conspicu- 
ous among political parties for moderation and 
practical common-sense, and its illustrious 








leader being at least as familiar as any man in 
Japan with the administration’s financial require- 
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ments, the public is much perplexed to account 
for the extreme attitude taken by the party in 
the Diet. The most generally received explan- 
ation is that the Xaéshin-fo aims not at defeat- 
ing the Government on the question of the 
Budget, but at bringing about a dissolution of 
Parliament. The forces which the Kasshin-fo 
musters in the present House of Representatives 
are very small in proportion to the real strength 
of the party, and another election could scarcely 
fail to largely increase its Parliamentary follow- 
ing. In these facts many people find a sufficient 
_ explanation of what is now going on in the House. 
But we cannot ourselves accept this view. The 
Kaishin-to might indeed gain an increased fol- 
lowing at the polls, in the event of an appeal to 
the country, but it would lose incomparably 
more in public esteem if, for mere party pur- 
poses, it brought about a serious crisis in the 
history of the first Diet, a crisis which could not 
fail to cast doubts on Japan’s capacity to be 
governed by Parliamentary institutions. 


LOSS OF THE P. AND 0. STEAMER “NEPAUL.” 
‘TrreGRapnic information was received in Hong- 
kong yesterday, says the Datly Press of the 
15th inst., to the effect that the P. & O. steamer 
Nepaul, homeward bound from Calcutta, had 
been lost close to Plymouth. The Wepaul, 
which was one of the other older vessels, had a 
registered tonnage of 3,594 tons. Most of the 
passengers by the mail steamer Clyde, which 
arrived at Hongkong on the 27th October, were 
passengers as far as Colombo by the Vepaul. 
They all spoke highly of her sea going qualities, 
and were particularly well pleased with the care 
and attention shown to them by the officers and 
crew. They will all the more regret to hear of 
her loss. 





COUNT YAMADA, 
AN extra of the Wichi Nicht Shimbun, just re- 
ceived, states that, according to report, Count 
Yamada’s resignation has not been accepted by 
the Emperor, but that he has been permitted 
to recruit his health in the capacity of Minister 
of Justice. The extra then makes the curious 
addition that Count Oki, President of the Privy 
Council, has been ordered to combine in him- 
self temporarily the office of Minister of Justice 


A NEW ORGAN OF THE “ RIKKEN-JIYU-TO.” 
Tue Koko announces that from New Year's day 
it will become an organ of the Rrkken-Fiyu-to, 
and that its editorial department will be under 
the direction of Messrs. Nakaye Tokusumi, Oye 
Taku, Hoshi Toru, Oi Kentaro, Kono Hironaka 
and Takahashi Kiichi, a formidable phalanx of 
noted politicians. The Koko was always a 
Radical journal. Its politics undergo no change 
by the alteration in its editorial staff. 

We very much regret to receive the following 
intelligence from the P, & O. Agent at this 
port :—‘*I am advised by the Company’s Agent 
at Hongkong that there is no prospect of saving 
the Hongkong, ashore in the Red Sea, and also 
that the Wepau/ is a total wreck near Plymouth.” 








THE SPIRIT OF THE VERNACULAR 
PXNESS DURING THE WEEK. 
ge 

The principal events of the week have been 
a serious dissension among the members of the 
Committee on the Budget, the final and over- 
whelming suceess of the Bill for the postpone- 
ment of the date of operation of the Com- 
mercial Code, the resignation of the Minister 
of Justice, and the formal organization of the 
much talked of National Liberal party. At the 
moment of sitting down to prepare this sum- 
mary, the House of Peers is considering the 
Bill for the abolition of Law No. 84 (the 
object of which law is to invest the Crown and 
the Executive with the power of issuing Ordi- 
nances containing punitive provisions within 
certain limits). The Hochi Shimbun reports 
that the Government is resolved to appeal to 
the country, if the Diet passes the above men- 
tioned Bill, Before we finish the present 
summary we may perhaps be able to allude to 





the results of the debates on this Bill and 
also the opinions of the Tokyo papers on the 
question. 


On the aoth instant, Me. Oya ‘Taku, chair- 
man of the Committee on the Budget, took the 
members of the Lower House by surprise by 
informing the House that the Commitee had not 
been able to prepare any report on the Budget 
within the stipulated period. The repeated 
demands of the House to know something of 
what the Committee had been doing failed to 
elicit one word of reply from the Chairman, 
who stated only that he had nothing to report. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Fujita Mokichi and thirteen 
others notified to the President their intention 
of resigning their membership of the Com- 
mittee. After warm debates on the propriety 
of the extraordinary conduct of the Com- 
mittee, the conciliatory proposal of Mr. Ku- 
sumoto and others prevailed, and the House 
resolved that a week's time should be granted 
the Committee to make up the report, the Pre- 
sident at the same time declaring, amid the 
cheers of the House, that Mr. Fujita and others’ 
resignation could not be appproved. The reports 
thus far published by the Tokyo papers as to 
the cause of the failure of the Committee to 
complete its report on the Budget, are very 
various. The Xaéshin-/o organs try to lay.the 
blame on the shoulders of Mr. Oye and other 
Fivu-to members of the Committee, while the 
Radical papers turn the tables on Mr. Fujita, Mr. 
Ozaki, and the other Katshén-io members. 
It appears that when the Committee had made 
some progress in the work of formulating reduc- 
tions on the estimated expenditures, some of 
the members, Mr. Oye, Mr. Takenouchi, and 
others, showed themselves unwilling to follow 
Mr. Fujita and others in the changes which 
the latter proposed to make in the existing or- 
ganizations of the various branches of the admi- 
nistration, on the ground that such proposals, 
when tacked to the Budget, would be nothing less 
than an encroachment upon the constitutional 
prerogative of the Emperor, It is very extraor- 
dinary that Mr. Oye and those who sympathized 
with him did not take an early opportunity to 
settle the point, and set the committee's investi- 
gations in the right direction, But as it is, they 
suffered the Committee to proceed on the basis 
of the radical plan of Mr. Fujita and others, 
Meanwhile, the date appointed for making a 
report to the House approached, and at the last 
moment Mr, Oye and others openly cbjected to 
the whole scheme of reduction elaborated by 
the Committee ; and strange to say, his faction 
had by this time increased so much in numbers 
that only 19 out of 63 members of the Committee 
persisted in adhering to the original plan. The 
Committee now found itself in an embarrassing 
situation ; it had to entirely remodel its report 
but it had no time to do so. The result was, as 
already stated, Mr. Oye’s strange statement that 
the Committee had nothing to report. The 
minority, consisting mostly of the Katshin-fo 
politicians and a small section of the Fiyu-to, at 
first intended to make an independent report to 
the House, but they at last decided to resign 
their positions on the Committee. These persons 
have, however, as already stated, acquiesced in 
the verdict of the President—that they continue 
members of the Committee. 

* 
ae 

The Kokkat, writing on the subject, blames 
the conduct of the Kazshin-fo members of the 
Committee, because they, in the opinion of our 
contemporary, wanted to promote the interest 
of their party at the expense of that of 
the country. Why did the members of the 
Kaishin-fo, who had hitherto been consider- 
ed a sober and moderate set of men, pro- 
pose such a daring and extreme course of 
action in regard to the Budget? The Koksat an- 
swers, because they wanted to cause such a 
collision between the Diet and the Government 
as might lead to the dissolution of the former, 
in which event they hoped that they might be 
able to retrieve their signal failure at the last 
general election. Are they likely to succeed in 
their crafty design to commit the Diet to a 
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fatal course of policy? Our contemporary re- 
grets that the only result of their tactics may 


be not the dissolution of the Diet, as they hope, 
but the carrying out of the Budget of the pre- 
vious year on the part of the Government. 


. 

The Choy Shimbun enters a similar protest 
against the conduct of the members of the 
Kuishin-to. “The members of that party,” re- 
marks our contemporary, “having experienced 
a series of failures in recent years, and being 
but scantily represented in the Diet, now lack 
the sense of responsibility attaching to the 
leaders of current politics. Being, however, an 
extremely cohesive party—in fact so cohesive 
that their movements are regarded to be cunning 
rather than sagacious—they thought that, if they 
combined with the extreme section of the Consti- 
tutional Liberals, they would be able wo win 
over to their side not only the Committee on the 
Budget but the House of Representatives, and on 
the strength of this belief they surprised the 
public by proposing a reduction of the public 


expenses by as much as 10 million yen.” Our 
contemporary scems, therefore, to think 
that, but for the selfish tactics of the 


Kaishin-lo, the Committee would have been 
able to complete a report within the stipulated 
period of fifteen days. The Choya then goes 
on to dwell on the paramount importance of 
speedily completing the investigations on the 
Budget, and reminds the Committee of the tedi- 
ous process through which the Budget must 
pass after leaving its hands. A number of days 
will be spent by the House in debating on the 
results of the investigations of the Committee, 
and a further number of days will be required 
by the Upper House to consider the amend- 
ments introduced in the Budget by the Lower 
House. And should the Peers find it dif- 
ficult to concur with the decision of the Re- 
presentatives, a conference of commissioners 
of the Houses must be held, Then last of all, the 
results of the conference must be duly consider- 
ed by the Lower House before the Budget can be 
again sent up tothe Upper House. These pro- 
ceedings will, in the estimation of the Chova, re- 
quire more than 60 days. Meanwhile, the next 
fiscalyear will have dawned, while the Budget has 
not yet been brought into actual existence.” 
Our contemporary thus thinks.it by no means 
impossible that the contingency contemplated 
in the 71st Article of the Constitution may ac- 
tually come to pass. 


are 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun refrains from al- 
luding to various rumours that are current as to 
the motive of those who proposed a radical plan 
of retrenchment and of those who opposed such 
plan, Our contemporary, like the Choya, is 
afraid that, if the utmost care be not taken 
to complete the Committee's report as speedily 
as possible, and, even if the Committee finish 
their work speedily, difference of opinion on the 
question may occur between the Upper and the 
Lower Houses, and the provisions of Article 71 of 
the Constitution may come to be applied, that 
is to say, the preceding year’s Budget will be 
carried out by the Government. 

* 


Mr. Shimada Saburo, writing in the Mainich? 
Shimbun, observes among other things that he 
does not consider it illegal on the part of the 
Committee to extend its researches to the or- 
ganizations of the Departments of State, by way 
of explaining how the reduction of expenditures 
can be effected. He also censures the conduct 
of some politicians who do not scruple to cir- 
culate varions mischievous rumours concerning 
the motives of the members of the Cominittee on 
the Budget. All the misunderstandings that 
have arisen are ascribed by him to the circum- 
stance that the Chairman of the Committee did 
not report the various stages through which the 
investigations of the Committee had passed. 


* 
ane 


The F1yu Shimbun is opposed to the plan of 
interfering with the prerogative of the Sovereign 
as to the organization of the branches of admi- 
nistration. The Wippon is of the same way of 
thinking, The latter paper discusses the ques~ 








tion at great length, and concludes that such a 
plan is bad in principle and pernicious in prac- 
tice, and that it is a very poor way of embarrass~ 
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ing those in power. On the whole, the vernacu- 
lar press is tolerably unanimous in disapproving 
of the conduct of the Kaishin-¢o members of the 
Committee on the Budget. 

* 2 * 

The passing through both Houses of the Bill 
for the postponement of the date of operation 
of the Commercial Code, has been received by 
the press with loud acclamations. Two articles 
that have appeared in the Fi? Shimpo on this 
subject are especially worthy of being repro- 
duced. In the first article, our contemporary 
observes that Japanese society, political and 
social, being at present in the course of entire 
renovation, codification of new laws is one 
of the most important undertakings which 
the country is now called upon to accomplish. 
But with regard to the codes of laws that have 
been promulgated by the Government in the 
course of the present year, especially the Com- 
mercial Code, our contemporary thinks that 
there are good reasons to take exception to 
them, ‘The object of the Commercial Code,” 
says the ¥1/7, ‘‘may have been to meet the 
demands of New Japan, but it may with reason 
be feared that the effect of ils operation may be 
prejudicial to the national progress and develop- 
ment, as it may retard the smooth movement of 
social affairs. Customs and manners being the 
principal factors that constitute the basis of a 
country’s progress and development, no set of 
laws compiled on the model of a foreign code, 
can be expected—no matter what regard may 
have been paid to our customs and manners—to 
be free from the evils that usually attend a depar- 
ture from ordinary courses of procedure. In 
other words, the new code under considera- 
tion, instead of being the natural outcome 
of national customs and manners, is in fact a 
device for restraining those that at present 
exist.” Our contemporary, then, characterizes 
as shallow and unsympathetic the contention 
usually put forth by the defenders of the Com- 
mercial Code, that, Japan having adopted with 
success all the latest inventions of modern 
civilization, there is no reason why she ought 
not to adopt the laws of the Occident ; because 
such a contention ignores the vital difference that 
exists between things material and things im- 
material. The 7#i is thus very glad that the 
Diet has voted” for postponement, but as to 
the period of postponement our contemporary 
goes farther than many of those members 
who voted for the Bill may be prepared to 
follow. Our contemporary wants to have the 
operation of the Commercial as well as the 
Civil Codes postponed ‘ten or twenty years,” 
so that there may be ample time to revise them 
in a thorough and satisfactory manner. 

* 


ae 

In the second article, the ¥1j# expresses 
agreeable surprise that the Diet” has so early in 
its existence proved itself to be strong enough 
to score against the Government such a victory 
as it has just obtained on the question of the 
Commercial Code. While, on the one hand, 
congratulating the members of the Diet ona 
signal victory, our contemporary, on the other, 
warns them, in the words of the proverb, ‘to 
tighten the cord of your helmets after a victory.” 
They have before them questions bristling with 
far more difficulties than the one justsettled, such, 
for instance, as the Budget and the reduction 
of taxes. In attacking these questions, our con- 
temporary advises them not to be hurried by the 
recollection of their recent easy: victory into any 
rash and precipitate movement ; for unless they 
keep within the bounds of reason and moderation, 
they may very probably plunge themselves into 
acourse of action which, by producing a serious 
collision between themselves and the Govern- 
ment, may possibly do incalculable damage 
to the smooth development of constitutional 
government in Japan. They are, therefore, 
earnestly entreated to be patient during the 
first two or three years, and for the present to 
be contented with the victory they have just 
obtained. 





* 
ae ® 


The Kok#kai applauds the conduct of the 
majority of the Peers on this question. When the 
Bill was sent up to the Upper House, the anxiety 








of the public was great as to the final attitude of 
that House. It was at one time seriously ap- 
prehended that the House might declare itself 
opposed to the decision of the Representatives : 
so assiduously did the defenders of the Code 
endeavour to make converts by their personal 
persuasion and by the papers which they dis- 
tributed among their fellow members. Indeed 
some members of the Lower House—the Xos- 
kai goes on to remark—were overheard in the 
lobby to observe with a great deal of warmth that, 
those members of the Upper House who occupy 
official positions being mere tools of their 
superiors in the Government, the constitution of 
that House must be entirely remodelled. Had 
the Peers voted against the Bill, such opinions 
as this would have acquired much influence, 
and there might have been engendered ill 
feelings of a serious character between the 
two branches of the Legislature. Our con- 
temporary, therefore, is very glad that the Peers 
have so far appreciated the tendency of the 
public mind as to concur with the verdict 
of the Representatives on this question of the 
Commercial Code. The Peers are enjoined 
to check whatever extravagant and precipitate 
action the Representatives may commit, but 
they are advised on all other occasions to 
concur with the wishes of the people as 
manifested through the decisions of the Lower 
House. 
* bd * 

The resignation of Count Yamada, Minister 
of Justice, which has been caused, it is said, 
by the fate of the Bill above alluded to in the 
Diet, and by the decision of the Cabinet to 
approve of the Bill, seems to be regarded on 
all sides as likely to receive the Imperial sanc- 
tion, though at present he is only temporarily 
relieved from his Ministerial duties. The names 
that have thus far been mentioned in connection 
with portfolio of Justice, are those of Count 
Oki, President of the Privy Council; Viscount 
Tanaka, once Vice-Minister of Justice and at 
present Privy Councillor; Mr. Kono Togama, 
Privy Councillor ; Mr. Hosokawa Junjiro, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the whole House in 
the House of Peers; Mr. Iwamura Michitoshi, 
formerly Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
but now Privy Councillor ; and Mr. Mitsukuri 
Rinsho, the present Vice-Ministér of Justice. 
Of these Mr. Iwamura is, according to the 
Fomiuri Shimbun, the most likely candidate. 

. 


* 

The Hocki Shimbun Tegrets that the turn 
which things have taken has made it neces- 
sary for Count Yamada to resign his position. 
The Cabinet is no doubt extremely unwilling to 
part with him under the circumstances, but it 
has, says the Hoch, to weigh the balance 
between its desire to keep him and the 
grave responsibility of rejecting the united reso- 
lution of both Houses of the Diet on a question 
of great importance. Speaking for the sake of 
Count Yamada himself, our contemporary seems 
to think that under present circumstances the 
most honourable course of action that he 
can take as a constitutional Minister is to leave 
the Government. 


a7 

The Fiyu Shimbun approves the manly 
course that Count Yamada has taken in resign- 
ing his position. The Radical organ is glad 
that he has done so, not only forthe sake of the 
Count himself, but for the reason that he has 
thus set a good example before the rest of the 
Cabinet Ministers how to act under like cir- 


cumstances, 


* 
a 


The Vomiuré Shimbun is also glad that 
Count Yamada has provided good precedent for 
all constitutional Ministers of the future, But at 
the same time, our contemporary thinks that 
the Count has been rather hasty in presenting 
his resignation. He ought to have waited until 
the fate of another Bill to be soon debated in 
the Diet had been known, namely, the Law of 
the Constitution of the Courts of Law Amend- 
ment Bill. Should this Bill pass through both 
Houses, the collegiate system of law courts, the 
introduction of which engaged so much the at- 





tention of the Count, will have to be abolished. 
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Why not be a little more patient and watch the 
fate of this Bill? It would have been time en- 
ough for him, says our contemporary, to resign 
upon the passing of the Bill in question. 
ae 

The long talked-of organization of the Na- 
tional Liberal party came off on the 21st inst. 
The ceremony of organization was performed 
atthe Nakamura-ro restaurant, Ryogoku, Tokyo. 
Mr. Yoshida Masaharu opened the ceremony 
by an address in which he briefly stated the 
history of the formation of the party. The 
chair was then taken by Mr. Mayeda Kagashi, 
and speeches were delivered by Messrs. Akiyama 
Kotaro, Yamagiwa Shichishi, and Ayai Takeo. 
Those present numbered about three hundred, 
including two young girl politicians, named 
Takakuwa Shizu and Inouye Tei, aged about 
21 or 22 and 15 or 16 respectively. On the 
25th instant, the committee of the party held 
another meeting, at which the following pro- 
gramme was adopted :—(1) To augment the 
Navy, (2) to reduce public expenditure by 8 
million yen, (3) to reduce the land tax, and (4) 
to introduce amendments in the Conscription 
Law, with a view to increasing the reserves by 
limiting the term of actual service to two years. 
According to the Ko&&ai, the National Liberal 
party is a far more insignificant body than it at 
first promised to be. The Kokken-/o of Kuma- 
moto and the Xyuyu-2ar of Niigata stand aloof 
from it, while Viscount Tani and his followers 
are said to be at least unsympathetic with it, to 
say nothing of the hesitating attitude of the 
former members of the defunct Genyo-sha of 
Fukuoka. 





. 
aie 

The debate on-Law No. 84 has been deferred 
till the Diet meets after the New Year's recess, 
the Houses having been adjourned on the 25th 
inst. to the 8th of January, 1891. With regard 
to the Diet’s recess, the Mainichi Shimbun 
and the Voméuri Shimbun laugh at the alacrity 
with which the Houses decided to have nearly a 
fortnight’s holiday. Hitherto it has been the 
fashion on the part of politicians out of power 
to say that Government officials have too 
many holidays, but henceforth they ought to be 
ashamed to repeat such clamour, as they have 
taken a holiday which is much longer than that 
enjoyed by the official class, and this, too, at a 
stage when the Diet ought to be extremely frugal 
of its time. 


* 
* 

The Mainichi Shimbun is still engaged in 
discussing the question of the defences of the 
country, and deals with the various improve- 
ments that are to be introduced in the Navy. 
The question of the augmentation of the 
Navy also engages the attention of the Choya 
Shimbun in a series of articles not yet con- 
cluded. 

* * * 

The 74! Shimpo has brought to a close an 
instructive essay on the future prospects of 
parliamentary institutions in Japan. Our com- 
temporary is of opinion that, though the final 
establishment of the Diet has been in the presgnt 
year, the birth of parliamentary institutions 
took place at the time of the Restoration, while 
a State of things had for a long time been ma- 
turing under the Tokugawa Government for the 
adoption of a constitutional form of Govern- 
ment. Parliamentary institutions thus resting in 
Japan on a firm historical basis, the #1 is 
confident of the future of the Diet. 


ae 

The Hochi has published three articles 
on the Japanese Diet, said to have been-con- 
tributed by an Englishman who signs himself 
HJ. The writer gives much wholesome advice 
to the members of the Diet. The Nippon is 
publishing a long series of interesting articles 
on an imaginary country inhabited by insane 
persons, the object of the writer being to place 
before the reader a vivid picture of the inner 
side of society. The Xok&a, as usual, devotes 
several articles to the discussion of questions 
bearing on coast defence and the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, but space forbids us to 
reproduce these essays, interesting as they 
always are. 
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SFAPANESE PUBLIC MEN AS SEEN 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF FO- 
REIGN TRANSLATIONS. 
ag 

F any estimate were to be formed of 

Japanese statesmen from the English 
rendering of their speeches published by 
some of the local foreign journals in Japan, 
they would have to be written down as per- 
sons of very confused intellect and still more 
confused language. The EMPEROR’Sspeech 
at the opening of the Diet afforded a capital 
opportunity for a display of eccentric and 
laughable translation. Not indeed that 
such displays had been wanting in the past. 
But the opening of the Diet opened alsoa 
new and exceptionally entertaining chap- 
ter of blunders, and it has now become 
a matter of public marvel that any news- 
paper, however perfunctory its management 
and however illiterate its editors, should 
publish the nonsense recently appearing 
as so-called translations of the speeches 
delivered by Ministers of State in the Diet. 
False renderings by which the meaning of 
the original becomes altogether distorted 
may be regarded as more or less accidental. 
The system pursued is certain to lead to 
such errors. The translation is entrusted 
to a Japanese possessing a very limited 
knowledge of English ; a knowledge quite 
insufficient to enable him to render 
correctly articles and speeches couched 
in difficult language and dealing with 
difficult topics. The number of Japa- 
nese capable of rendering such mattters 
into accurate English is few and far be- 
No men of adequate calibre are 
to be found on the translators’ staff of the 
local English journals, The Japanese to 
whom is entrusted the important task of 
laying the thoughts of their countrymen 
before the foreign public, are men posses- 
sing only a smattering of English. They 
struggle hard and earnestly, no doubt, to 
grapple with the great difficulties of the 
Japanese text, but as arule the result is 
exceedingly lame and misleading. These 
translations are then placed in the hands 
of an Englishman who has no knowledge 
whatever of Japanese, and whose function 
is simply to remove the crudities of the 
translators’ English, to string their dis- 
jointed sentences into some semblance of 
continuity, and to impart to the whole a 
veneer of polish. How much the meaning 
of the translation suffers at the hands of 
these dressers, who treat it simply as a bit 
of English to be licked into presentable 
shape, and who have no means of ascer- 
taining its fidelity to the original, it would 
be difficult to say. What is certain is that 
the articles as they ultimately appear in 
the columns of the local press are calcu- 
lated only to provoke derision and to bring 
their writers and speakers into contempt. 
Mistakes of meaning are inseparable from 
the system, but what strikes us as most 
is not taken to 
obtain even an approach to sense and 
grammar. Surely it ought to be pos- 
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sible to comply with the ordinary rules of 
syntax and construction, and to obtain 
some appearance of coherency. Take for 
example a sentence like the following :— 
“ Even if full arrangements can be made 
to-day, the resources of the country will 
not permit its being carried out.’ Can 
anybody discover what is meant by this 
“it” that cannot be carried out? Again, 
consider the following :—‘ Although the 
incompleteness of the Navy is a matter 
that is much discussed, it is nevertheless 
natural that those who are in a position to 
do so should sacrifice themselves for the 
welfare of their country. Still I feel some 
doubts of its success.” Probably such a 
jumble of inconsequential nonsense was 
never printed in a newspaper before. If 
any of our readers can make head or tail 
of it their perspicuity must be very excep- 
tional. If the Minister of State for the 
Navy had talked such arrant nonsense in 
the House of Representatives he would 
have met with a curious reception. Take 
yet another example :—' Common educa- 
tion is for school boys in order that they 
may become the basis of the State, pro- 
mote its welfare and increase the happi- 
ness of the people, by caring for the 
physical development of their bodies 
and the moral basis, common knowledge 
and ability, necessary to them in after life 
will be obtained. Therefore ever since 
the Restoration the Government have been 
busily following the policy of making all 
boys who are of age toattend school to do 
so, and are determined not to neglect its 
further stimulation.” It really seems as 
if the writer who strung these striking 
sentences together had thrown the words 
into a hat and, taking them out at random, 
set them down as they came. Fifty ex. 
amples of equally flagrant absurdities 
could be quoted from the translations daily 
placed before this community as reflections 
of contemporaneous Japanese thought. 
We do not know whether to attribute such 
palpably defective work to the contempt- 
ous carelessness which too often disfigures 
the treatment of Japanese affairs by local 
foreign journals, or to chronic incom- 
petence. Whatever be the explanation, 
the results are well calculated to con- 
firm foreign ignorance of Japan, and to 
strengthen foreign want of faith in the 
Japanese. 





THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE COMMERCIAL CODE. 
See ge et 

T must be confessed that the House of 

Representatives’ first action of a legisla- 
tive character does not reflect great credit 
uponit. The opponents of thenew Commer- 
cial Code succeeded in carrying with them 
three-fourths of the House, but on reading 
the debate carefully it is difficult to discover 
any solid reasons for this consensus of 
opinion. Only two arguments were ad- 
vanced for the postponement of the Code’s 
operation. ‘he first was that its phraseo- 
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logy is novel and perplexing ; the second, 
that it contains provisions opposed to 
existing Japanese customs. If these two 
points had been established, they would 
certainly justify a postponement in order 
to give time for the amending of the 
Code. But they were not established, 
As to legal phraseology, it is to be 
remarked that legislators everywhere em. 
ploy language not easily understood by 
ordinary folks. In Japan this must be 
especially true, because any body of Con- 
mercial Law now enacted necessarily 
provides for transactions and cases which 
were not contemplated before the advent 
of Western civilization. The Diet itself 
furnishes a conspicuons example of the 
linguistic change that has occurred in 
Japan during the past 20 years. Its 
debates bristle with words which would 
have been absolutely unintelligible at the 
beginning of the Meiji era, and even the 
members who found sharpest fault with 
the new-fangled phraseology of the Code, 
stated their objections in language which 
was itself an answer to their argument. 
Nevertheless, among those who voted 
against the Code were many barristers 
and students of eminence, and it must 
be presumed that these gentlemen were 
prepared to play a constructive as well as 
a destructive part. If they denounced the 
faulty language of the Code, they doubt- 
less saw their way to its sensible improve- 
ment. Obviously it is not for foreign 
critics to pronounce a hard and fast 
opinion on such a subject, but the point 
we make is that if faultiness of phraseology 
is a genuine reason for the postponement 
of the Code’s operation, clear evidence 
of the fact ought to have been adduced in 
the House. No such evidence was ad- 
duced. The members were left to take 
the fact for granted, a proceeding which, 
though justified by its sequel, is scarcely 
consistent with the parliamentary methods 
followed in the West. The same criticism 
applies to the question of the Code’s 
provisions. Member after member de- 
clared that these provisions conflict with 
Japanese commercial customs nowin vogue, 
but not one member took the trouble to 
demonstrate the points of conflict. Surely 
if there exists any divergence so marked as 
to render the new law vexatious and un- 
suitable, there should have been no difficul 
ty in citing proofs from every-day practice. 
What are these Japanese commercial 
customs which cannot be conveniently 
brought within the purview of Western 

laws? We have never heard of them 

except in connection with this new Code 

and although the Code has been condemned 

on account of their nominal existence, We 

remain as ignorant as ever about them 

There has been some talk about the 

novelty of the method of book-keeping 

indicated by the Code, but this objection 

loses all force when we remember that the 

new method is in no sense compulsory: 

Merchants may go on to the Millenium 
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writing their books as before, and so long 
as they keep out of Court the law will 
not concern itself about their practice. 
The only difference between the results of 
observing and neglecting the methods of 
the Code, is that books kept as directed 
would possess greater value in case of an 
appeal to the Law Courts than books kept 
in the old form. This point can scarcely 
have exercised any sericus influence on 
the Diet’s vote. Either that vote was 
based upon sentiment rather than upon 
reason, or some customs exist of which 
foreigners have no cognisance, and which 
are at variance with the established 
methods of business as conducted in Europe 
and America. It is difficult to accept the 
latter alternative. When there is quest- 
ion of domestic habits, traditional creeds or 
national costume, everyone can appreciate 
conservative tendencies. But never since 
men became gregarious have the prin- 
ciples of sound trade varied, and if in the 
West there have sprung up various well 
recognised means of promoting credit, 
facilitating transactions, and securing in- 
tregrity, Japan can no more refuse to 
accept those means than she can return 
to feudal government, torture, and national 
If there are any essential Japa- 
nese commercial customs worthy of preser- 
vation, it ought to be easy to enumerate 
them, and the fact that no member of the 


seclusion. 


House of Representatives attempted this 
task, seems to indicate that the verdict of 
the House was regarded as a foregone 
conclusion, aud that some consideration 
not apparent on 
effectually with those who voted against 
the Code. What adds to the probability of 
this hypothesis is that good cause certainly 
was shown for the speedy enforcement of 
the enactment. Several members who, 
whether as barristers of repute or mer- 
chants of standing, deserved to be heard 
with respect and attention, explained 
in forcible language that sweeping re- 
forms are earnestly needed in the domain 
of bankruptcy and company laws, and 
that the new Code would have produced 
most beneficial effects 
tions. Indeed there was no occasion 
for the public to be told that such is the 
case. Atthe root of allthe distrust felt 
by foreigners towards the administration- 
of justice in Japan, the want of 
anything like good bankruptcy laws. The 
most able and upright judge and the most 
efficient enforcement of the law cannot 
secure justice if the law itself is inadequate. 
The present law of Japan seems to have 
been framed expressly for the benefit of 
defaulting debtors, and foreigners have 
learned by bitter experience that to ap- 
peal to such a law is mere waste of time 
and money. Then again it is is unques- 
tionably necessary that legal 
nery should be provided to control the 
mania for companies which has taken 
such strong hold of the Japanese public. 
At present dishonest speculators are free 
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to take unrestrained advantage of this 
mania, and the House of Representatives 
has deliberately extended their charter of 
chicanery. If the House was determined 
to postpone the operation of the Code as 
a whole, it might at least have made an ex- 
ception in favour of the portions relating to 
bankruptcy and companies. Its vote for 
wholesale rejection does not strike us as a 
very sound or discriminating exercise of 
the legislative powers vested in it. We 
are strongly disposed to think that senti- 
ment had much to do with this affair. 
Some members doubtless voted against 
the Code for purely party reasons. Any 
enactment of the present Government's 
would meet with their condemnation. 
Other members, however, appear to have 
thought that the operation of the Code had 
been hastened for the purposes of Treaty 
Revision. Stated otherwise, this meant 
that the interests of 40,000,000 of Japanese 
had been subordinated to the convenience 
of a handful of foreign immigrants. -Such 
a herring drawn across the trail was 





enough to divert the whole Japanese 
nation, in its present mood, from a sober, 
sensible course. The Diet evidently has 
not escaped the contagion. In the ab- 
stract it must be frankly admitted that 
to put the new Commercial Code into 
operation two years earlier than the new 
Civil Codes which have already been 
promulgated, seems a disjointed style of 
legislation, and that the necessity for 





having a Commercial Code in Japan dis- 
tinct from the Civil Codes remains to be 
proved and might be very difficult to prove. 
But if these not unreasonable considera- 
tions weighed with the House, they were 
not clearly stated, and on the whole we 
cannot think that the debate of the 17th 
and 18th inst., and its sequel, reflect much 
credit on the thoroughness and sobriety of 
the House of Representatives. 








THE NEW LECTURE HALL IN 
HONGO. 

——+ 

HE great work undertaken by the 
Canadian Methodist Mission in Japan 

has now been carried to the verge of 
completion. We say the work undertaken 
by the Methodist Mission, but it would 
in truth be more correct to say the work 
conceived by the enthusiastic hopefulness 
and executed by the unconquerable energy 
of pethaps the most prominent member of 
that Mission, the Rev. Dr. EBy. We 
often wonder whether thc Japanese have 
begun to think seriously about the im- 
mense contributions to their moral and 
intellectual development made by Western 
nations out of pure philanthropy and for 
the simple sake of good. In all parts of 
the country extensive educational esta- 
blishments, founded and for the most part 
supported by foreign munificence ; in all 








parts of the country scores of highly gifted 
men devoting their almost gratuitous 





efforts to the cause of human progress, 
represent a gradually accumulating debt 
which Japan owes to the West, and which 
she is only asked to repay by making 
the fullest possible use of the benefits 
thus conferred on her. People may talk 
of the illiberality displayed towards Ja- 
pan’s political aspirations ; may claim that 
she has cause for umbrage because her 
rights as an independent nation receive 
tardy recognition ; may complain that the 
value of her progressive efforts is grudg- 
ingly acknowledged ;" may assert that the 
merchants at the Treaty Ports refuse to 
betrustful or appreciative, and may draw 
striking comparisons between the arbitrary 
policy pursued by Western States thirty 
years ago in compelling Japan to emerge 
from her seclusion, and the selfish sequel of 
that policy to-day, namely, the contention 
practically advanced that her emergence 
must remain partial until foreigners can 
lay aside the distrust which they refused 
altogether to respect when she exhibited 
it—all these counts may be collected to 
form an impressive indictment, but on the 
reverse of the bill there is written a story 
which more than effaces that other record. 
The political methods of the West and the 
hard selfish tactics prescribed by the 
struggle for national supremacy, a struggle 
from which Japan herself cannot for a 
moment hope to escape, are clearly enough 
indicated by the conduct which has begun 
to render foreigners so unpopular in 
Japan. But if Japan desires to gauge the 
true sentiments of the West towards her, 
she must not neglect to consider the im- 
mense efforts made in her behalf by the 
numerous representatives of European 
beneficence and benevolence, who have 
devoted their lives to her moral and in- 
tellectual advancement. Among these 
nobler records the work spoken of above is 
entitled to a high place. It is a large and 
imposing building, standing in Haruki- 
Machi, one of the principal streets of Hon- 
go, the students’ quarter of Tokyo. The 
edifice has not yet attained its full dimen- 
sions. Want of funds and perhaps want 
of faith have curtailed the design, so 
that the hall, instead of affording accom- 
modation for some two thousand persons, as 
is ultimately hoped, has been temporarily 
reduced in dimensions so as to offer seating 
room for only half that number.’ Allusions 
more than once made in these columns to 
the story of the Central Tabernacle, as the 
building is called, have doubtless familiar- 
ized our readers with its purposes. Some 
seven or eight years ago, Dr. EBy andother 
energetic missionaries conceived the idea 
of holding a course of Lectures in English 
and Japanese which should be open to all 
comers and should take for their subjects 
ethical and moral problems likely to in- 
terest the educated classes. The idea of Dr. 
Esy in inaugurating this course was to 
present Christianity rather on apologetic, 
evangelistic, and social lines than on eccle- 
siastical or theological. The lectures were 
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so signally successful that their repetition 
ona latge scale became clearly indicated as 
a missionary duty. But one great difficulty 
stood in the way, the want of a suitable 
lecture hall. There was actually no place 
in Tokyo where the necessary accommoda- 
tion could be obtained without incurring 
deterrent expense. If the scheme was to 
attain even a part of its capabilities, a 
lecture hall must be built and equipped. 
This was the task which Dr. EBy proposed 
to himself, and which,he has now succeeded 
in carrying out. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that if the hall was to be at all adequate, 
a very large sum had to be be expended 
upon its erection. The original calcula- 
tion, we believe, was 25,000 dollars, 
an amount not to be procured without 
some exceptional exercise of energy and 
enthusiasm on the part of the promoters, 
and a remarkable display of generosity on 
the part of the charitable public. We cannot 
speak with any accuracy as to the various 
steps taken to obtain the money. Charity 
working in this whole-hearted manner is 
never ostentatious. No lists have been 
published in Japan showing the number and 
names ofthe subscribers. A good dealof the 
money was obtained by Dr. Esy in Canada, 
but some 5,000 yen was subscribed in Japan, 
a result which certainly deserves to be 
recorded. Material assistance came also 
from another quarter. This last point 
constitutes quite an exceptional feature 
of the scheme. There are many men 
in the West who, though not possessing 
ready money to subscribe to philanthropic 
purposes, possess the means of earning 
money, namely, intellect and accomplish 
ments, and are willing to devote these 
to the promotion of a benevolent end. 
A number of such men have joined Dr. 
Esy’s work. Coming to Japan, they have 
sought and found employment of aliterary 
or technical character, and whatever they 
earn over and above the cost of living, 
they contribute to the cause they have at 
heart. Already from this source some 
3,000 dollars have been subscribed in less 
than a year. The plan is one which 
need be only stated in the simplest terms 
to command the hearty admiration of the 
public. We should probably best consult 
the wishes of these quiet and sturdy 
workers in the cause of good did we re- 
frain from any eulogy of their efforts. But 
it is pleasant to know that such men are 
among us, spreading throughout Japan a 
strong appreciation of the noblest aspects 
of Western civilization. From these vari- 
ous sources then the necessary funds were 
gradually obtained, and the Central Taber- 
nacle has so far approached completion 
that in a few days it will be ready for use. 
We need not weary our readers with the 
dimensions and the architectural details. 
It will be enough to say that the building, 
as it now stands, is a handsome, massive 
structure, so contrived as to be available 
for gatherings of from fifty to a thousand 
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persons. Its interior arrangements are 
excellent and attractive. Furnished with 
a platform for organ and singers, with gal- 
leries for stereopticon purposes, with elec- 
tric lights, stained glass windows, and so 
forth, its dimensions admirably proportion- 
ed, and the means of ingress and egress 
well contrived, it forms a hall of which 
Tokyo has reason to be proud. As usual 
in such large undertakings, the actual cost 
is found to exceed the estimates. Moreover, 
a great calamity befell the building when it 
had nearly reached completion; a fire, 
communicated to the scaffolding from a 
neighbouring house, caused damage which 
involved an additional expenditure of 3,000 
dollars. Temporary furniture will conse- 
quently have to be put in at first, but 
whatever economy is exercised in this 
respect, asum of about 1,000 yen is still 
urgently needed, and a concert on the 
27th instant is projected as a means of 
raising this money. We hope that the 
public will give generous support to this 
latter scheme. 





THE VINDICATION OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. 
eg 

HE Government of India has just is- 

sued at Calcutta three portly volumes 
which appear likely to revolutionize current 
history in regard to some of the most stri- 
king episodes of British history in India. 
The publication came about in this way. 
Professor FORREST, who was appointed 
some years ago to take charge of the 
records of Bombay, and to superintend the 
production of such of them as seemed 
of historical value, performed the work 
so well that he was invited by the Go- 
vernment of India to go to Calcutta and 
take charge of the political records in Fort 
St. George, with a view to performing a 
similar task of selection in their case, and 
reproducing those selected so as to make 
them accessible to all students. These new 
volumes are among the first fruits of Mr. 
FoORREST'S appointment. They are en- 
titled “Selections from the Letters, Des- 
patches, and other State Papers preserved 
in the Foreign Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, 1772-1785.” Now, 1785 
was the year in which WARREN HASTINGS 
left India to meet the charges made against 
him by Burke and others; and Professor 
Forrest's volumes therefore deal wholly 
with the period of HASTINGS’ governorship, 
and in the introduction he discusses in the 
light of the original documents, now for 
the first time made public, these charges, 
which were made in the first instance 
by Sir Puitie FRANCIS, adopted sub- 
sequently by BURKE and SHERIDAN, and 
popularised by MACAULAY in his famous 
essay. Prof. FORREST does not hesitate 
to say that not one of these charges is 
true, and that HASTINGS’ own official cor- 
respondence shows that they are wholly 


unfounded. HAsTINGS himself, at the 





time of the famous impeachment, said over 
and over again that if the directors of the 
East India Company would produce these 
documents they would be his best justifi- 
cation ; but the directors refused to pro- 
duce them, and it is only now after a lapse 
of nearly a century that they are made 
public. ‘aking the principal charges, 
which MACAULAY has made known to 
every schoolboy, Professor FORREST in 
his introduction treats them all in suc- 
cession. The first of these, for which 
MILL in his “History of British India” 
is mainly responsible, is that he withheld 
from Shah ALUM tribute which had been 
promised the latter, and thathe handed over 
certain of Shah ALUM’s districts fora sum 
of money to the Nabob Vizier, SALUM, the 
Mogul Emperor. We have a long minute 
by HASTINGS explaining the reasons for his 
policy towards this potentate. Shah ALUM 
was, at the time, a tool in the hands of thé 
Maharattas, who were deadly enemies of 
the British, and giving tribute to him would 
have been giving money to them; and as 
for his grant of territory to the British, 
HASTINGS says the latter had already taken 
it while at war with him, and that he had no 
power either to give or withold it. Here are 
HASTINGS’ own words on the subject »— 
Whatever policy suggested the first idea of the 
tribute, and whatever tile he may be conceived 
to have had to the payment of it while he remained 
under our protection, and united his fortune with 
ours, his late conduct has forfeited every claim to 
it, and made it even dangerous to allow it, even if 
the resources of Bengal and the exigencies of the 
Company could any longer admit of it. Our con- 
duct towards him has certainly afforded matter of 
admiration to the whole people of Hindustan, whe- 
ther they construe it as the effect of a mistaken 
principle of duty, the just return of benefits re- 
ceived, or attribute it to some hidden cause. We 
have persevered with a fidelity unknown to them 
in an unshaken alliance to a pageant of our own 
creation, and lavished on him the wealth of this 
country, which is its blood, although not one of his 
own natural subjects has ever afforded him the 
least pledge of voluntary obedience, although our 
constituents have been compelled to withhold the 
legal claims of our own sovereign, although we 
have loaded them with an accumulated debt of a 
crore and a half of rupees, almost the exact amount 
of the sums emitted for the use of a man who, in 
return, has ungratefully deserted, and since headed 
armies against us. 
Next as to the famous charge respecting 
the Rohilla war on which MACAULAY has 
expended his brilliant eloquence. That 
charge is that HASTINGS hired a body of 
British troops to the Nabob Vizier in order 
to destroy the liberty and take the terri- 
tory of a brave nation who had done us no 
harm and had given us no cause for war. 
MACAULAY describes.the Rohillas as *‘ the 
gentlemen of India, whose veins were full 
of the high blood of Afghanistan.” “It is 
infamous,” says MACAULAY, summing up 
this charge, “to commit a wicked action 
for hire, and itis wicked to engage in a 
war without provocation.” The facts are 
that the Rohillas were not a nation at 
all, but a body of Afghan freebooters ; 
they had been beaten over and over again 
by the Maharattas, and Major HANNAy, 
who at the time knew them well, de- 
scribes their national characteristic as want 
of sincerity. ‘Their chief rose to power by 
treason, and Professor FORREST says that 
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the only title he had to Rohilcund was the 
title of fraud. The British fought with the 
Rohillas under the utmost provocation. 
They had called in the Nabob Vizier to 
help them in a war against the Maharattas, 
and had made a treaty for the purpose in 
the presence of the English General. The 
Maharattas were driven out by the Vizier 
and the British, but the Rohillas refused to 
pay the Vizier the amount for his assist- 
ance which they had promised him by 
solemn treaty. Moreover, it appeared 
that they had treacherously aided the 
Mabarattas against their ally, and in 
consequence the Vizier determined to 
punish the Rohillas for their breach of 
faith. Hastings did all he could at the 
time to dissuade him from taking this 
step, regarding it not as unjust but 
impolitic, but ultimately he was com- 
pelled to give way, and, by the terms of 
the alliance with the Vizier, to aid him in 
punishing the Rohillas who had broken 
faith with the British as well as with the 
Vizier. But HASTINGS was very careful to 
provide that the British were to be em- 
ployed only on service approved by their 
Commanders, and he himself described it 
as a perversion of fact to say that the 
British arms and honour were at the ab- 
solute disposal of the Vizier. It was as- 
serted that HASTINGS looked calmly on at 
the ravages and butchery of the Vizier’s 
troops in Rohilcund, but here are HASTINGS’ 
orders to Mr. MIDDLETON his agent with 
the Vizier, to contradict this :— 


ediate occasion to remon- 
strate with him against every act of cruelty or 
wanton violence. Tell him that the English man- 
ners are abhorrent of every species of inhumanity 
and oppression, and enjoin the gentlest treatment 
of a vanquished enemy, Tell him my instructions 
to you generally, but urgently enforce the same 
maxims, and that no part of his conduct will 
operate so powerfully in winning the affections of 
the English as instances of benevolence and feel- 
ing for others. If these arguments dou’t prevail, 
you may inform him directly that you have my 
orders to insist upon a proper treatment of the 
family of Hafix Rahmat; since in our alliance 
with him our national character is involved in 
every act which subjects his own to reproach, that 
I shall publicly exculpate this Government from 
the imputation of assenting to such a procedure. 


It would be difficult to find anything 
more peremptory and explicit than this, 
and accordingly Professor FORREST sums 
up the whole case in these terms :—" His- 
tory furnishes no more striking example 
of the growth and vitality of a slander. 
The Robilla atrocities owe their birth to 
the malignity of CHAMPION and FRANCIS; 
their growth to the rhetoric of BURKE; 
and their wide diffusion to the brilliancy 
and pellucid clearness of MACAULAY’S 
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style.” 
In regard to the famous trial and 
execution of NUNCOMAR, although the 


papers on this matter are very full, Sir 
JAMES STEPHEN, in a work published 
a few years ago, completely disposed 
of the statement that HASTINGS was con- 
cerned in the trial of this miscreant. 
MACAULAY says that HASTINGS murdered 
him at the instigation of Sir ELIJAH IMPEy, 
the Chief Justice. It was proved to be 
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absolutely incorrect. ‘Then as to the treat- 
ment of CHEYT SENGH, Rajah of Benares, 
MACAULAY's charge is that ‘ HASTINGS 
was determined to plunder CHEYT SENGH, 
and for that end to fasten a quarrel on 
Accordingly the Rajah was required 
to keep a body of cavalry for the service 
of the Government.” It isclear now, how- 
ever, that HASTINGS had no thought of 
plunder. The Rajah was not an inde- 
pendent prince at all, but a British vassal, 
and therefore bound to render military 
service. Professor FORREST treats the 
matter in this way :— 


‘The interest and security of the country de- 
manded that he should contribute. money and 
troops for its defence. It was also in accordance 
with long-established custom that a vassal should 
afford aid to the Sovereign State in money and 
troops. The conduct of Cheyt Singh in hesitating 
to afford the necessary aid to his suzerain ata time 
of great danger was contumacious and refractor y, 
and deserving of punishment. When we consider 
the state of India at that time, when we consider 
that the English were surrounded by enemies and 
in hourly expectation of the arrival of a powerful 
French armamer tis difficult to regard the im- 
position of even a too heavy fine on a refractory 
vassal as an act of criminality. In enforcing these 
demands, Hastings was actuated by no personal 
or malicious motives, but was compelled by the 
pressing exigencies of the hour and the desire to 

Great Buitain. “Thad no other 
viewin it,” “than that of relieving the 
necessities of the Company by an act which T con- 
sidered to be stuictly just.” 


Finally there is the alleged spoliation 
of the Begums of Oudh. It appears now 
that HASTINGS was thoroughly persuaded 
of the treachery and rebellious conduct of 
these ladies, and he regarded the guarantee 
given them by the British"to be termi- 
nated by their seditious behaviour. It 
may be, according to Professor FOR- 
REST, that he was more severe with them 
than he ought to have been, but on this 
matter again here are the words of the 
editor fresh from a careful study of all 
“Tf the evidence 


him. 




















the original documents. 
of some actors in these events, and of 
many who must have known about them 
at first hand, is to outweigh the presump- 
tions and diatribes of his enemies, he had 
solid foundation for his belief. In order to 
recover the treasure the Nawab and his 
Ministers had to adopt severe measures 
towards the two eunuchs who had the 
chief influence over the Begums. The 
cruelty practised by the Nawab and his 
servants has been greatly exaggerated, 
but it was sufficient to have justified the 
interference of the Resident. To have 
countenanced it by transmitting the orders 
of the Vizier was a grave offence. But for 
what took place, HASTINGS at Calcutta 
cannot be held responsihle. He ordered 
the Resident not to permit any nego- 
tiation or forbearance, but there is a 
wide gulf between legitimate severity 
and cruelty.” On the whole matter the 
editor comes to the conclusion that, while 
the vindication of WARREN HASTINGS’ con- 
duct in the administration of India has 
been peculiarly rigid, “its fair fame 
will not suffer from an examination still 
more rigid and dispassionate.” It is 
quite clear that Professor FORREST has 
made out a case for the reconsideration of 





the moral character of WARREN HASTINGS’ 
administration in India. And he has also 
supplied the materials to those who still 
believe in the accuracy of the historical 
verdicts of MILL and MacauLay. 
must necessarily elapse before the final 
verdict of history on one of the greatest of 


Years 


British statesmen is pronounced, but it is 
satisfactory indeed to know that one care- 
ful and impartial student emerges from a 
study of all the original authorities for the 
period, with the confident assurance that 
above all things WARREN HastiEcs’ ad- 
ministration of India was a humane and an 
honest one. For these are precisely the 
qualities which critics have hitherto denied 
to it. 








LHE “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS." 
— 

R. W. T. STEAD sometimes reminds 

us very strongly of the old Puritans. 
Zeal-for-the-truth-Thoresby, of Thoresby 
Rise, Deeping Fen, we are told, discoursed 
gravely on the road to Horncastle fair on 
saving grace and a number of other doctri- 
nal points, and he did the same on the road 
home; but meantime he had driven a 
hard bargain for his pigs, and had succeed- 
ed in beating down the price of the 
heifer which he was taking back. Mr. 
STEAD too discourses on saving grace, 
and with extraordinary business keenness 
and skill establishes a magazine by the 
aid of a newspaper capitalist, and in a 
few months, when success is assured, 
becomes sole proprietor and then pushes 
its sale with unparalleled results. As 
to the Review of Reviews itself, there 
can be no question whatever of the skill 
and ability with which it is edited, and of 
its utility to the English reading public all 
over the world in these days of a huge 
Mr. STEAD himself 
contributes a very clever opening article 





magazine literature. 


in which the news of the month is 
summarized and commented on under 
the title ‘Progress of the World.” Then 


follows an original character sketch of 
some famous person, such as STANLEY, 
BouLancer, Mrs. FAWCETT and so on. 
And finally (we are referring now only to 
the original part of the magazine) comes 
adetailed abstract and discussion of some 
important work —very frequently one 
otherwise would not seize the 
attention of the casual reader. The 
remainder of the Review is a sort of con- 
spectus of all the leading magazine articles, 
and needless to say is extremely well 
done. A more admirable method for en- 
abling the average man or woman to catch 
the currents of thought in the world and 
on various questions, it would be im- 
possible to conceive. The published price 
of nearly 100 pages of matter is 6d., and 
the periodical is therefore brought within 
the reach of everybody. But the methods 
employed for pushing its sale are some- 
what unusual. In a prospectus written 


which 





by Mr, STEAD himself, and pitched in an 
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extremely high key, he appealed to all 
who had the good of their kind at heart 
He was going 
he said, to advocate the cause of the poor 
and needy. He was to be an apostle 
of a kind of Christian Socialism; he 
wished the office of his work to be an 


to aid him in his work. 


exchange for all who had moral wants 
and all who could supply them; he 
desired every person throughout the 
country who was willing to help him in 
this task to communicate with him, and 
a short time he was thus enabled 
to establish what he calls a ‘corps of 
helpers” in this work of moral regenera- 
tion, who incidentally pushed energetically 
the sale of the Review of Reviews. From 
month to month he has taken up with the 
aid of his Helpers such work as supply- 
ing literature to workhouses and hospitals, 
obtaining country holidays for poor chil- 
dren and so on. 
a new prospectus usually headed “ Please 
give this away, or leave it in any public 
place.” In one of the latest of these 
he addresses an appeal ‘To those who 
wish to help,” in the course of which 
he says that one distinguishing feature 
of his magazine has been the attempt 
to secure the active céoperation and as- 


in 





Every month he issues 


sistance of all its readers for the collec- 
tion of information, and the execution of 
the various philanthropic and other objects 
advocated in its pages. At present he 
says he has 500 Helpers all over the coun- 
try and gives a list, but he wants more, he 
says, in order to have one at least in every 
constituency, and he wishes that one to be 
a nucleus of a local association of Helpers. 
In other words he 
in fact getting-—a very large number of 
unpaid canvassers and advertisers through- 
out the British Empire. That they do 
good work is undoubted, but that inciden- 
tally they add enormously to the sale of 
the magazine is equally undoubted. When 
he started, his most sanguine supporters 
put the circulation of the magazine at 
30,000. In September he issued 90,000, 
in October 100,000, and the first edition 
of the issue for November will be 125,000, 
Mr. Newnes, who has made his fortune 
by alittle weekly penny paper of scraps 
called Zit Bits, financed the Review of 
Reviews at the outset, but in the fourth 
month of its age he had disappeared, and 
Mr. STEAD moved into splendid new 
offices on the Thames Embankment, and 
was himself the sole proprietor. Its ad- 
vertisements are now about 30 pages, 
which means a small fortune, and month 
by month new “features ” are being added. 
About two months ago it occurred to 
Mr. STEAD that artistic photography did 
not receive sufficient notice in the English 
Press. Accordingly he has a_ special 
article every month dealing with the 
He has in- 


wants to have—and is 


photographs of the month. 
troduced also a scientific causerie, and 
the illustrations have become more and 
more numerous. The last number issued 
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contains a postal wrapper carefully gum- 
med, on the inside of which is printed 
the injunction to ‘‘ Remember your friends 
abroad and your poor neighbours at 
home,” and in which all readers are 
invited to send the Review of Reviews 
to soldiers in India, sailors on foreign 
stations, lighthouse-keepers, workhouses, 
settlers in the bush, hospitals, and so on, 
and, says Mr. STEAD, “ by writing your 
name on the outside of the wrapper the 
Review will become a welcome medium of 
communication between you and your 
friends afar. You may not have time to 
write, but the Review sent monthly will 
act as a pleasant reminder of your exist- 
ence.” The wrapper in question contains 
copious advertisements of the Review, and 
of various additional publications of Mr. 
Sreap’s. A more energetic or enter- 
prising conductor for a magazine it would 
be impossible to conceive ; every month 
there is something new, and around the 
whole there is the reflection that in pushing 
the sale of the Review of Reviews, in ad- 
vertising it right and left, you are doing 
Gop’s work. 








FAREWELL DINNER 10 THE REV. 


A, M. KNAPP. 
Sag 


Before the Rev. A. M. Knapp left Japan for 
Europe, whither he was ordered by his phy: 
to proceed, a farewell dinner was given to him in 
the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, by a large number of 
friends interested either in his cause or in himself. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Kaneko, Chief Secre- 
tary of the House of Peers, and the vi ice-chair by 
Mr. Kato Satori, one of the most zealous Japanese 
supporters of Unitarianism. Some forty gentle- 
men were present, among them being noblemen, 
officials, missionaries and journalists. H.E. Mr. 
Kuli, formerly Japanese Representative in Wa- 
shington, and now Director-General of the Imperial 
Museum, proposed Mr. Knapp’s health in eloquent 
language. Mr. Kuki dwelt much on the con- 
spicuously close character of the relations that have 
always existed between America and Japan, and 
on the necessity of still further extending and 
cementing those relations. He said that, during 
all these years, from the coming of Commodore 
Perry until the present day, no cloud had crossed 
the horizon of the two nations’ friendship, except 
indeed the Shimonoseki affair, and that, by Ameti- 
ca’s sense of justice, had been converted into an 
additional link of unity. He declared that, apart 
from the benefits conferred on Japan by the pre- 
sence here of men like Mr. Knapp, such visitors 
were also of incalculable value in bringing the two 
peoples into closer contact, for Mr. Knapp, return- 
ing to America, would be able to tell his countrymen 
what the Japanese really are, and by what senti- 
ments they are animated towards the children of 
the Great Republic beyond the water, He ex- 
pressed deep regret that broken health should be 
the cause of Mr. Knapp’s departure, but he point- 
ed out that even from this they might derive some 
comfort since there were the best hopes of Mr. 
Knapp’s speedy recovery and consequently of his 
return to his numerous friends in Japan. 

Mr. Kaneko added a few hearty and well 
chosen words to this speech, and then called upon 
the guest of the evening, 

The Rev. A. M. Kwarr, who spoke as follows :—I 
need hardly say with what pleasure I respond to 
your kindly words of greeting and farewell, espe- 

ly as this occasion is to me the climax of the 
hospitalities and kindnesses which have been shown 
me since I landed in your country. But in this 
world and as we Unitarians believe, in all worlds, 
here and hereafter, there is no enjoyment without 
its alloy, no unmixed pleasure, and to me the pain 
comes with the thought that this climax is also 
the end of what has been to me an entrancing 
dream. As you have doubtless often been told, 
an extended sojourn in Japan is indeed for 
foreigners a dream from which it is painful to 
awake. The atmosphere of restfulness, the refine- 
ment which one finds here make it a real pain 
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to contemplate a return to the mad hurry and 
worry and selfish competition of the Western 
world. There is one regard, however, in which my 
stay among you cannot be likened toa dream. 
Dreams and all their incidents we soon and inevit- 
ably forget. I can never forget the kindnesses 
with which my three years? stay among you has 
been marked. And now, as we Unitarians are 
all thorough optimists, I want to take this occa- 
sion to dwell upon some of the encouraging features 
of the errand which brought Unitarianism to this 
country, Were it an isolated errand, or were we 
here simply as representatives of a small sect of 
Christendom; did we come here to make con- 
verts in the usual way associated with religious 
movements, there would be perhaps little for me 
to say. Were we alone in this enterprise we 
would share the fate of all isolated movements and 
look forward to being left aside and forgotten. 
But what is it that we came here to teach as a 
general method of thought in religion? We came 
to suggest precisely the same method in that sphere 
which is now being used with such marvellous 1e- 
sults in other departments of learning and of life. 
We have hosts of companions in this movement. 
What for example have our co-workers in other 
realms been doing and what have they achieved ? 
They have been applying a certain method to 
their work, As a result we have what is call- 
ed the “New Astronomy,” the “New Che- 
mistry,” the “New Biology,” &c. None of the 
truths of the old astronomy have been lost, but there 
has been in that science an inmeasurable and 
helpful gain. So too with the new Christianity: 
nothing worth knowing has been lost while floods 
of useful knowledge have been poured forth for the 
benefit of mankind. Now, precisely the same 
method the Unitarians would apply to the science 
of theology, and to the help of religious thought 
and life. Openly and unreservedly, and without 
wasting time or thought in the hopeless endeavour 
to reconcile the new ideas with ancient scriptures, 
that is, with the record of what men once imagined 
in regard to the universe and God, we believe in 
and abide by the results of the new theology and 
the new criticism, and seek to apply them to the 
conditions of our wonderfully new life in this pre- 

Therefore we are not isolated workers. 
We have the enormous encouragement which 
comes from the consciousness of having helpers in 
every realm of thought and activity, Again itis 
very encouraging to feel that we are not engaged 
in the hopeless attempt to struggle against the de 
of God as specially manifested in all the move- 
ments of the time. The whole drift of human 
thought is with us, There is scarcely any instru- 
mentality now moulding public opinion which 
is not in practical sympathy with us. Almost 
without exception, they all take for granted, they 
all assume, as the basis upon which they work, the 
essential principles of Unitarianism, which I’ de- 
fine to be, in general terms, the supremacy of 
reason, the sanity of the universe and the essential 
soundness of human nature. Take the great news- 
papers of the world, the entire unsectarian press, 
and you will note that the basis of their discussions, 
the point of view they assume, is in entire accord 
with these principles and with all they logically 
involve. So too with the leading reviews and 
periodicals. Not only their drift but the whole 
atmosphere of their thought is permeated with these 
ideas. They do not discuss them to any great 
extent. They take them for granted, Or read 
the great poets and novelists of our day. The 
staple of their works is the idea of the essential 
soundness of human nature, and the sanity of 
































the universe, excluding the very conception of 
miracle in the old theological sense. Take the 
great movements for moral reform, They also 


are based not upon the idea that man is es- 
sentially corrupt, hated by God, and needing 
special or artificial conversion, but they are based 
upon the idea that he is essentially improvable, 
and they go to work to improve him by training 
and education, by surrounding him with helpful 
influences. And so too in the realm of religion 
itself, the Churches which still cling outwardly to 
the old creeds and forms, are gradually but surely 
dropping out from their veal thought the distinc- 
tive features of a bygone age—and are coming 
to stand upon the basis of the supremacy of reason, 
the sanity of the universe and tle essential sound- 
ness of human nature. Therefore I say that 
Unitarianism here as everywhere has every en- 
couragement. It is with the tide and isnot trying 
to struggle against what isso manifestly a great 
world movement. Whether it succeeds as a de- 
nomination, is a matter of little moment, compared 
with the conviction that what it has at heart is, or 
is coming to be, the real heart and life and the 
practical religion of mankind. But it is not 
enough to merely drift with the stream. It is 
possible for every man to send the boat ahead of 
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is winning happiness and peace for humanity. 
Horace Mann, the great American educator, on 
being rebuked for his impatience in carrying out 
his plans for reform, and told that God always 
had patience, replied: Yes, but God has plenty 
of time, and I haven't.” Something of that spirit 
ought to animate everyone of us who has the 
interests of humanity at heart. With that spirit 
we could not be content simply to float with the 
steam, but put forth our efforts in the consciousness 
that we are co-workers with God, and essential for 
the carrying out of the divine plans for the world. 
I is with the encouraging hope that there are now 
some at least among you who are animated with 
this spirit in regard to the religious future of 
your beautiful land, and of the part you may 
Share in it, and the work you may do for it to 
carry it forward in the great tide movement of 
human thought, that I bid you farewell, thanking 
you for your great kindness, and asking only that 
that kindness may be vouchsafed in as abundant 
a measure to my successor, Mr. MacCauley, and his 
co-workers, who will, I know, be with you in hear- 
tiest sympathy in your effort to give your land the 
blessings of a genuine, practical, and reasonable 
religion. 

‘Mr. ARaKAWwa, Japanese editor of the Unitarian 
Magazine, said:—Mr. President, Mr. Knapp, and 
genilemen, I wish to speak a liltle in behalf of 
the Unitarian, a magazine which I represent here 
for the Japanese side of its editorial staff. When 
the first glimpse of Unitarianism touched our ii 
telligent minds three years ago through the active 
efforts of a gentleman who is our guest to-night, 
jt was soon recognized by them as a rational and 
scientific principle, as well as an appropriate means 
for the promotion of our religious, social and ethi- 
cal education, and since then it has been the 
recipient of our strong sympathy, Unitarianism 
has brought with it here a sense of the true universal 
brotherhood of mankind. It has come here not 
to disorganize or root out any institution and cus- 
tom of the land. It works positively as a religion, 
asa social force, and as an ethical force. It has 
come here as a friend of reason and science. In 
it, meseems, there is no boundary, there is no race. 
Where there is reason and science, there Unita- 
rianism offers its hearty hand-shake. Such being 
apparently the motives and acts of the first Unit 
rian representative here, and such being seemingly 
what constitutes Unitarianism, it would not be at 
all surprising that the Unitarian principle soon 
found here many a friend in the various actions 
of the people and in the various circles of occupa- 
tion, In the midst of such a state of things our 
Unitarian appeared. It is but nine months since 
it first announced itself to our community at large 
as the organ of Unitarianism in this Empire. 
Scarcely in our recent religions history has any 
religious paper earned such a wide reputation and 
made such a success as this, our Unitarian, i 
such a short space of time. In spite of the most 
unfavourable circumstances under which it appear- 
ed; in spite of the political stirs and political 
crazes that have diverted so many a young man 
from his ordinary vocation, aye, even from his 
school life, and plunged and drowned him in the 
political floods, which consequently caused the 
Suspension of many papers and ‘magazines of 
science and literature, especially of religion, our 
































Unitarian has remained undisturbed and un- 
affected in its popular interest. Its reading 
circle shows itself enlarged day by day. Not only 


that; in spite of the jealousy and interruptions of 
Orthodox Christians, our Unitarian has found 
itself animated by the constant and enthusiastic 
contributions of some reputed Buddhists, and a 
few able and broad-viewed converts from among 
our native Orthodox Christians. Our Unitarian 
has maintained its own peculiar colour, which 
distinguishes it from those popular and’ unsub- 
stantial papers that resort to various means simply 
to win the popular favour and to increase their sub- 
scription list, ‘The fact that it has kept ils distinct 
characteristics and followed its own standard has 
so much gained for it the sympathy of some of our 
best men. It has therefore good prospects in its 
future career, ‘To what do we ascribe the success 
that our magazine has attained so far, despite 
some difficulties through which it has made its 
way? Firstly, to the nature of Unitarianism itself. 
Secondly, to the persistent and enthusiastic efforts 
of that gentleman who first carried here the stand- 
ard of Unitarianism—the Rev. Arthur May Knapp. 
Now I am sorry to find that we are compelled to 
part with him, although we do not wish to do so. 
Nay, all his friends surely take share with me in 
my sorrow. Mr. Knapp, while we entertain sincere 
hopes for your recovery to health and while we 
know that you will leave us, physically, we wish and 
trust that you will not feel that you are going 
away from us mentally. I hope your departure is 
merely a physical one, and that your thought may 
remain here and live with us for ever and ever. 
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May I trouble you to say a few words to our 
American brethren, especially to the members of 
the American Unitarian Association, saying that 
we all appreciate their kind feelings toward us 
and that we return them with similar affection, 
and that though the Western Republic and the 
Eastern Empire are divided by the great Pacific, 
yet our mutually friendly sentiments are not 
and can not be separated by any space even of 
a hair’s breadth, and lastly that we hope to co 
operate with them for the universal distribution 
of our rations! and scientific principles and for the 
delivery of many pitiful souls from the dungeons 
of dogmas and from the bondage of sophisticated 
principles. Now, farewell to Mr. Knapp, and 
may he reach his destination with safety amid the 
cheers and salutations of his waiting friends. 

The Rev. W. Srinner, representing the German 
Evangelical Protestant Missionary Society, spoke 
in German, which was translated by the Rev. Clay 
MacCauley. He said:—* Being at this moment 
asked to say a few words, I trust you will excuse 
me, Mr. President and gentlemen, if I add a 
third language to the two we have already heard. 
I sincerely regret that illness is the cause of Mr. 
Knapp’s departure. My best wishes accompany 
him. Whenever Isee a foreign representative of 
Christianity leave these shores, I always think of 
the day for which [have been longing since I first 
arrived in Japan, the day when, the necessity for 
our presence having disappeared, the last of us 
will have turned his face Westward; the day when 
Chuistianity shall have taken such’ deep root in 
Japan as to require no further culture from foreign 
hands. Usually it is not gratifying to find oneself 
superfluous, yet I am persuaded that all my 
































colleagues will ecko my hearty wish to be very soon 
superfluous in Japan. Mv. Knapp mentioned the 
optimism of Unitarianism. He has a right to feel 


optimistic, for he knows that, though obliged to 
leave Japan himself, his work will not leave with 
him. ithasfound too many friends and supporters 
here. Unitarianism, Universalism, Liberalism and 
all the ‘isms ”—I acknowledge their historical rai- 
son d’étre, but am sorry that any reason for their 
existence should still be present. What I want 
for Japan is what, with all our “isms,” we each 
and all really contemplate, the simple, original 
gospel of Christ; the heart of Clirist, may I'say, 
with its freedom’ and its profundity. There we 
stand on com d, and when we have given 
that gift to th n, we can easily dispense 
with all our later historical traditions, Mr. Knapp 
spoke of adream which fascinated his senses in 
this wonderful land. May I be allowed to supple. 
ment his remark by my last wish for his future, 
that God may permit him to see the realization of 
his dream in a higher form—Japan a country of 
solid Christianity, free and pious, but above all, 
pious (frei und fromm—aber fromm). 

The Rev. Chay MacCaucey, who succeeds Mr. 
Knapp in the direction of the Unitarian Mission, 
then spoke as follows:—Mr. Chairman this card 
just handed to me asks for my speech. I have no 
speech ; I did not expect to be able to be with you 
during your speech making, and I am not pre- 
pared. Besides, having known your guest well 
for twenty years possibly, I am not sure that I 
have anything special to say now, I will however 
say this:—I have almost been tempted to think 
that Mr. Knapp, in going away from Japan, is 
settling up an old score of ours, which Thad well- 
nigh forgotten, Fifteen years ago Mr. Knapp 
called upon me so often to occupy his pulpit, 
during a long stay which I made in the town 
where he was a settled clergyman, that he 
actually transformed my name, Clay MacCauley, 
into “Clay my Colleague.’ Just when this kind 
of arrangement was in full’ swing I left him 
for a distant place. Is he about to balance up 
things now?) Mr. Chairman, fifteen ‘years should 
bring oblivion of some matters. But seriously, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Knapp, and I have worked a 
good deal together as Unitarian mii 
colleagues in Japan we have been brought into 
exceptionally intimate relations. I very much 
regret my friend’s departure for home. I regret 
it the more because of the reason which makes it 
advisable. Vet I am confident that the going is 
not on account of actual illness, but is by way of 
precaution against serious trouble. All good for- 
tune go with him. May he soon enjoy the abound- 
ing health of the past. As Mr. Knapp goes, how- 
ever, I am forced to think much about our work 
and of those who remain. Upon me devolves full 
responsibility for the future course of the work we 
have been doing together, and I can not now for- 
bear asking you who have had Mr. Knapp’s 
counsel and guidance to give me the same con- 
fidence and help you have been giving him. The 
Unitarian work here will not cease because Mr. 
Knapp goes; nor will it be materially changed 
because he goes. He and Ihave strongly sym- 
pathetic faiths; a common belief in One Source, 
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Life and Lord of the Universe; a common 
discipleship to Jesus Christ, the prophet of the 
Fatherhood of God and the divine childship 
of Man; and a common devotion to the ideal of 
the Brotherhood of Humanity which has been, 
through Christianity, the great impulse to. the 
world’s progress. For the service of these prin- 
ciples we came to Japan, and for their wide ac- 
ceptance we, with our friend Mr. Hawkes of 
England and the other labourers for national 
Christianity who. sit with us this evening, have 
done what lay in our power. These principles 
will still direct the Unitarian work. Another 
word permit me, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the people of Japan will welcome and accept the 
message we bring to them. Some one has spoken 
of the possibility of the Japanese regarding the 
mission of foreign religions to Japan as an “im. 
pertinence.” Howcan the message we bring be 
justly looked at as an impertinence? ‘The Bro- 
thethood of mankind is one of our fundamental 
principles. All men, individuals and communities, 
are members one of another. Itis no impertinence 
that we act upon the certain fact that human wel- 
fare is the result in large measure of reciprocal 
services among individuals and nations. Occi 
dental peoples have been givers and receivers all 
around. Christianity itself started from Asia and 
reached England, Germany and America, through 
Greece and Rome, and through many centuries 
of change. Buddhism was once as foreign to 
Japan as Christianity"ever was to the West or is 
to this country now. ‘There is no race or national 
proprietorship in these things. Christianity belongs 
to man, and comes to Japan just because the 
Japanese are men, born of the same Father, en- 
compassed by the same duties and bound up in a 
like destiny with the mankind of the world. We 
are not expecting or asking for too much, then, in 
commending our religion to the people of this 
country. Our Unitarian mission is justified by ou 
conviction that human happiness and prosperity 
can be reached only when all men shall become 
related to one another, by such a faith and life 
as that which follows @ true consciousness of the 
nominal Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. 

Captain Brinxuey, being called on to speak 
for the Press, said :—‘* Mr, President and Gentle- 
men. This sudden demand places me in the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate boy Tomkins. I don't know 
whether you have heard of the boy Tomkins, but 
his story is familiar in English School annals. 
Not over-gifted with ability, but  thoroughy 
studious, he stood at the head of this class, much 
to the chagrin of Jenkins, the second boy, who, 
though far cleverer than Tomkins, did not love 
work. Jenkins, watching Tomkins closely, ob- 
served ihat whenever a question was put to him, 
he began to fiddle with the button of this waistcoat. 
One fateful morning, just before the term ex- 
amination commenced, Jenkins managed to cut 
off that button, and when Tomkins’ hand strayed 
down to find it and found it not, his wits forsook him, 
and he failed in his exami An editor’s pen 
is to him what the waistcoat button was to Tom- 
kins. ‘The touch of his pen brings him ideas and 
inspiration; separate him from his pen and his 
mind becomes a blank. So I find no words apt or 
appropriate to respond to Mr. Kaneko’s appeal. 
And I am the more reduced to silence when I 
consider the cause of our meeting to-night. [have 
not known Mr. Knapp very long, nor have my 
opportunities of cultivating his acquaintance been 
numerous, but nevertheless his bright geniality 
and straightforward earnestness have made me 
regard him with exceptional feelings of friendship, 
and my regret at having to say goodbye to him is 
correspondingly keen, I am entering my twenty- 
fourth year of residence in Japan. Duving that 
lengthy interval I have witnessed many wonderful 
and history-making changes, so many that I 
almost fail to realize them, Yet, looking back at 
the long vista, the impression that seems to come 
to me most vividly, is an impression of Nature’s 
unequal justice; a feeling that in her direction of 
moral affairs she does not always show that deli- 
cate sense of adjustment so perceptible in her 
physical works. ‘Friendship is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of her failure. A plant of slow growth, 
friendship rises from the soil of acquaintance 
timidly and leisurely. Yet how often just when 
it has became tall enough to be clasped to our 
heart, how often do circumstances tear it from 
its place and leave to us only a memory of its ex- 
istence. The time that we are allowed to enjoy it 
in its maturity bears no reasonable proportion 
to the period of its tardy and difficult growth, 
This is what I seem to have been chiefly learning 
through all these years. I see behind me only 
a long record of friendships suddenly broken by 
partings. ‘To-night adds another to the list. Yet 






































Thope and believe that we shall soon see Mr. Knapp 
among us again, fully restored to health and 
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able to resume the excellent work he has begun in 
Japan, And I wust that on his return he will find 
such a welcome as he would desire. Not a 
welcome in the ordinary sense of the word, 
for assuredly we shall all receive him with open 
arms, but the welcome conveyed by the discovery 
that Japan knows how to conserve as well as 
to adopt. He leaves at a critical moment. 
During his absence the Diet will have met and 
parted—met and parted, Lam convinced, amicably, 
pleasantly and moderately. Perhaps, too, some 
of the changes embodied in the wonderful political 
platforms enunciated during the past twelve 
mouths, the platforms of the Kafshin-to, the Rikken 
Fiyu to, the Hoshu-to and all the other * to's ”— 
perhaps some of these changes may have become 
accomplished facts, But through it all we trust 
that Japan will remain Japan; that while borrowing 
and ‘assimilating the best features of Occidental 
civilization, she will show herself capable of preserv- 
ing the beauties of her own. To prove that such 
had been the case would be the best welcome she 
could offer to Mr. Knapp. I trust that such a 
welcome awaits him, and that he will speedily 
return Lo receive it. 


Rev. Dr. Pertns said :—Mr. Chairman, in Mr, 
Knapp’s response he has spoken of his mingl- 
ed feelings of pain and pleasure. I am sure 
we must all testify to similiar feelings at this 
farewell meeting. It is with sincere regret that 
T contemplate his leaving these delightful scenes. 
He was the first man I met in Japan’ whom [ had 
ever heard of before. In the work of finding a 
home and settling his counsel was very valuable, 
He has been a good neighbour, a good man 
to live beside. It a real comfort to have 
some one near us who knew so much more about 
the country and the people than T knew. But 
there is another side to this picture. From one 
point of view it ought to be regarded as a very 
auspicious occasion. We have here this evening 
the representatives of three liberal Christian 
movements in Japan, the Unitarians, German 
Evangelicals and Universalists; with shades of 
difference they represent the great liberal move- 
ment in religion, We ought to be very grateful 
I think, for the substantial work done in this 
country by the conservative Churches; but at the 
same time we ought to rejoice at the strong front 
which liberal Christianity is able to present as 
represented here this evening. The orthodox 
Churches have done a noble work, but 1am con- 
vinced that we have for the people of Japan a 
somewhat sweeter and nobler message. One 
curious thing to me about this meeting is that 
already ‘speeches have been delivered in three 
different languages, Is not this prophetic of the 
spirit and purpose of our liberal Christian work, 
The Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood and 
unity of man we make central in all our teaching. 
While the time may come after a few years when 
the Japanese people can conduct their own Chiri 
tian’ teaching more wisely than any foreigner can 
do, there after all a fitness in our céoperatio 
We all belong to one family; we lave common 
hopes and aims, common thoughts and sorrows. 
We are members of one great brotherhood. Our 
interests are in common, our general needs are 
the same. By this fellowship and mutual coopera- 
tion the bonds of brotherhood grow stronger, o 
sympathy grows more tender and our friendship 
deeper, As Dr. Spinner has already said, what 
this country needs is the spirit of Christ. But 
that is what all countries need, and the essence of 
this is the spirit of brotherhood. Let us hope there- 
fore that in the friendships he has formed as well as 
the lessons hehas taught Mr. Knapp has done much 
to commend this spirit to the people of this land. 
Then if our hopes are justified this delightful so- 
journ of three years in the land of flowers which 
he has spoken of asa dream will not have been all 
a dream. 

Mr. Suite, editor of the Nippon-jin, said :—Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I should pethaps address 
you inmy own’ vernacular, but, as the Rev. M 
Perinshas mentioned already, three languages are 
represented here, so [have thought that | might as 
well add a fourth, and [speak to youin the Japa- 
nised English or Nationalized Anglo-Saxon idion 
About the time that Mr, Knapp arrived in this 
country, his arrival having created a good deal of 
stir in the capital, Mr. Masujima wrote to me ask- 
ing metoattend at the Hoshigaoka Teahouse, where 
he intended to entertain Mr. Knapp. I went and 
listened to Mr, Knapp’s speech on that occasion, 
and his remarks awakened my sympathy. Some 
days after Mr. Knapp communicated to me in 
writing the subject of his speech, in the course of 
which he said the Unitarians believe in the preser- 
vation of individuality, I thought then, and I ad. 
here to the opinion, that individuality in the 
aggregate is nationality; that nationality is the 
principle for which we as a nation should strive; 
that Japan can never be great till she has ceed 
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herself from the fetters imposed by the spirit of 
imitation, I found that in this respect, there. 
fore, Unitarianism holds views similar to my own, 
and for this reason, though not a believer, I sym: 
pathise with it. A year or two after his arrival 
here Mr. Knapp published a journal called the 
Unitarian, to which, I remember, I contributed 
two essays. In one of those papers I wrote that 
ducing my cruises in the South Seas among the 
vatious islands, Fiji, Samoa, and the rest, 1 saw 
many Englishmen living in. peace and prosperity 
among savages who ten or twenty years before were 
eating human flesh, Well, why cannot they live 
under our jurisdiction? Thad written this essay 
about the time the so-called Anti-Treaty Revision 
Meeting was held in Yokohama,—an essay greatly 
radical in character, and yet Mr. Knapp’s journal 
was magnanimous enough, generous enough, and 
iberal enough, to publish it. That is the second 
reason why I sympathise with Unitacianism al- 
though nota believer in it. Tregret sincerely that 
Me, Knapp is about to leave us, But Mr. Kaneko 
has extolled the balmy air of France, and so I sup- 
pose Mr, Knapp must go, and [ can only heartily 
hope that he will be able soon to revisit this coun- 
try in good health, 

Mr. Liscoms said :—Mr. Kaneko and gentle- 
men, like the others who have already spoken, 
Lam most happy to participate in these festivities 
of greeting, though exceedingly sorry that it should 
be necessary to make them the greeting of farewell, 
Yet, while sharing in your common sentiments of 
regret, my own feelings this evening are peculiar. 
For [cannot forget that it is to Mr. Knapp that 
I owe my introduction to this beautiful land, which 
has become to me in many ways an object of 
intense interest and delight. You, moreover, have 
met him in the occasional pleasures of social 
intercourse 5 but some of us have been intimately 
associated with hin in weekly and almost daily 
duties and friendly converse, and in it all have 
experienced that inexhaustible flow of cordial 
genial feeling, that never-failing courtesy and 
gentlemanly beating which you who ate acquainted 
with him know so well. And I want to take this 
opportunity to assure him that we in whom he has 
shown his confidence by inviting us to participate 
not only inthe labour he has had in charge, but in 
the important work of education here, and in what 
I believe is destined to be agreat university, a 
radiating centre of potent influence in your na- 
tional life, shall do all in our power to justify that 
confidence and to realize the hopes that he has 
placed in us, But often in the future I fear that, 
like the boy of whom Captain Brinkley has 
spoken, we shall feel our hands go down to seek 
the familiar button on which we have so often 
telied, and shall find there only vacancy instead. 
But this we know, that the bond of friendship is 
not severed by partings such as this. It still 
lives, and lives the same; it throbs beneath 
oceans; it travels over mountains; it pierces 
forests; it tracks its way through pathless deserts ; 
it will go with him where he is to go, and it will 
abide with him wherever he may abide. Mr. 
Knapp leaves Japan at a most interesting moment. 
In a few days will be realized that consummation 
for which the nation has long waited in eager 
anticipation—the opening of the new Japanese 
Parliament. Year by year the wonderful process 
of development has been going on. Step after 
step has been taken, each one leading farther 
and farther from the dead past, and bring- 
ing the nation nearer and nearer to a full pat- 
ticipation in the great world life of modern 
times, till now this land, once the most exclusive 
and conservative on earth, is to realize the 
blessing of constitutional government, and to 
take its place in the sisterhood of enlightened 
and progressive States. It is a time of apprehen- 
sion in the minds of many. Men are filled with 
uncertainty as to the future. Some hope for little, 
and others despondingly look for failure and 
disaster. For myself, have no fear of the 
result. ‘The character of the Japanese people fills 
me with hope and trust. Again and again they 
have reached out to other nations and have bor- 
vowed from them for their own needs. Now it has 
been art, now science, now customs, institutions, 
and laws, and in their hands each of these has been 
transformed and adapted to their uses, and has 
received a development that has made it something 
essentially new and unique,—a native product, 
marked with the stamp of their own genius. No 
people on earth have shown a greater ability to 






























































receive and to assimilate whatever at a given lime| 


was needed in theit life and civilization. It is in 
this great assimilating power that I now rest my 
hope for the future; and I steadfastly believe that 
it will enable the Japanese people to take what is 
valuable to them in the civilization and political 
methods of the West, to transform these things and 
adapt them thoroughly to their own requirements, 
and to build up {vem them a solid anc enduring 








structure of national polity that will inure to the 
higher welfare and happiness of the teeming mil- 
lions of this fair land, If they fail in this great ex- 
periment, I shall be profoundly disappointed; but it 
is a disappointment that I have no apprehension of 
feeling. Iwas greatly interested in the broad views 
of human friendship and brotherhood expressed by 
Hisexcellency, Mr. Kuki, as translated for us in that 
peculiarly felicitous manner which we are accurs- 
tomed to hear from the lips of Captain Brink- 
ley. It shows us, in the most striking way, how 
strongly the rhodern world spirit has taken hold 
on the minds of the Japanese people, and how hope- 
lessly dead is that ld spirit of exclusivenress, which 
shut the doors and drew about them the wall of the 
sea, and saw nothing beyond the watery horizon 
that encircles their island empire. But elsewhere, 
also, in former times the common conception of 
mankind was of so many separate nations, existing 
as disintegrated units and having no more colies- 
ion than the same number of marbles in a bag. 
That conception, in the minds of the highest 
thinkers, has now passed away. The unit is no 
longer the nation; it is humanity, and of this each 
nation forms but a part, is a member of the wide 
brotherhood of mankind, sharing the same pro- 
gress, taking part in the same vast movements, par- 
ticipating in the same hopes, enlightened by all and 
enlightening all, and vesponding to the electric 
thrill of truth ‘that vibrates in the thought of 
countless millions. Into this great bond of friend- 
ship Japan has now entered; in this stupendous 
movement she has taken her place. She has seen 
the light. Her people have caught the gleam of 
the brighter coming day. They will not turn 
back; and though our friend leaves us at so 
interesting an hour, he will learn the tidings in 
that Wester land, and they will, Iam convinced, 
be tidings of prosperity and success. As for him 
I believe that, much as he loves Japan, he can 
serve her even better there than here; for every 
friend of her people who returns to his Occidental 
home cements more strongly the friendship ex- 
isting between the East and the West, and 
promotes a better understanding between the two 
peoples. I know that there his lips will never be 
closed nor his tongue be silent when he can use 
them in the service of Japan; and from him, I 
believe, will radiate an influence that will be of 
even greater benefit to her than he had hoped to 
accomplish upon her own shores. To him I can 
but say :— 
































‘Across the seas across the sea, 
Weilid godspeed tothine and tues en 
Our hearts, our thoughts, where'er thou be, 
Shall follow and abide with thee. 

Mr. Kato said:—Mr. Knapp and Gentlemen, 
Ihave been permitted the honour of saying a few 
words at this gathering held to commemorate the 
departure of Mr. Knapp from Japan—an occasion 
which is not only to be regretted on account of the 
whole religious life of Japan, but is disheartening 
to meon my own account.’ His departure may 
not be said seriously to damage the cause of the 
Unitarian sect in this country, but whe: 
that [have lately parted from about thi 
sand of my friends, and enlisted myself in the new 
movement, I cannot help grieving to see one of my 
seniors leave so soon, Those who are of the same 
way of thinking with me will admit that whether 
Mr. Knapp is present or absent will not in any 
way affect the future state of religious affairs in 
this country, but all the same we are inexpressibly 
disheartened. It is only because I believe in the 
existence of a more powerful Being than Mr. 
Knapp, or any of us, that I can comfort myself. 
Looking back on the circumstances attending. Mr. 
Knapp’s stay in Japan, I find that since the time of 
Francis Xavier no one was ever so much attended 
by praise and censure by fortune and misfortune 
as Mr. Knapp. Xavier arrived at Kagoshima in 
May. 1549, and after persuading and converting 
the Daimyos of Kiushiu to his doctrine, he came 
up to Kyoto, where he received unusually good 

eatment and succeeded in winning popula- 

and gaining a remarkable influence. 
Mr. Knapp, since his arrival in this country, 
has been ‘eceived with pleasure by the higher 
classes; at this very moment, there sits a 
Marquis on each side of his chair, while such 
distinguished personages as Viscount Kuki, the 
former Representative of Japan in the United 
States of America, and others are present. ‘There 
are many persons who still hesitate to join the 
Unitarian movement openly, but follow the doctrines 
brought to them by Mr. Knapp, and when once 
our spring arrives those followers of our doctrine, 
who are tow as it were in bud, will burst into 
blossom by the thousand. As remarked by Vis- 
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count Kuki, during Mr. Knapp’s stay in| this 
country our national affairs were so absorbing 
that we could not devote much of our attention to 





religious affairs, and yet he has succeeded even in 
such disturbed times in gaining our notice. 1 can 
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think of no one of the hundieds of missionaries T 
have known for years so much respected and trust- 
ed by the members of our educated classes as is Mr. 
Knapp. Our guest has essayed to accomplish in a 
few years what took Xavier his lifetime. However, 
in spite of his popularity, Mr. Knapp was placed in 
perhaps the most unfortunate position sthat had 
ever been assumed by a missionary. The 
missionaries that come over to this country 
from abroad of both sexes amount to nearly 
seven hundred, and these numerous apostles of 
the white race, though they usually greet any 
newly arrived fellow-worker with good and lind 
feelings, were antagonistic to the doctrines held 
by Mr.’ Knapp, and often engaged in attacking 
him and his principles, turning the columns of the 
Fapan Mail into a literary battlefield. I have not 
become an Unitarian through his direct tuition, 
but Ladmire the great career he achieved in per- 
suading our educated classes to become teligious 
by means of his exposition of important religious 
principles relating to the existence of God, the re- 
lations of brotherhood among human beings, the 
immortality of the soul, &c. It is indeed to be 
regretted that those who are antagonistic to him 
are not Japanese but foreigners. It is needless 
to say that [am filled with feelings of sorrow i 

wishing him farewell, but I will cure my disap- 
poiniment by thinking that Mr. Knapp will, as 
stated by Mr. Liscomb, be able to announce on 
his return to America that the great work in Japan 
is promising. I trust that he will not forget Japan 
though he goes away, and that he will do “all he 
can for his brethren here in just the same spirit as 
if he were staying in Japan. Though I have faith 
that Mr, Kuapp’s being here in Japan or not 
cannot have any permanent effect on the progress 
of our common work, I have a strong hope that he 
will find means of working for us in his own country. 


























VICTORIA PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
pang 

‘The presentation of prizes, certificates, &c., to 
the pupils of the Victoria Public School took place 
on Tuesday afternoon at the School. Among these 
Present were Right Rev. Bishop Bickersteth, 
Messrs. G. H. Allcock, W. B. Walter, P. E. F. 
Stone, J. T. Griffin, Rev. E. Booth, Mr. W. T. 
Austen, and a number of ladies. 

Mr. ‘W. B. Walter took the chair, and was 
supported by Bishop Bickersteth, Mr. P.E. F. 
Stone (Hon. Treasurer), and Mr. C. H. Hinton, 
Head Master. 

‘The CuarrMan said he was pleased at the close 
of the term to hear from Mr. Hinton that the boys 
of the school had made satisfactory progress du 

ng the past three months. He learned with 
regret that the total number of boys had not been 
wholly sustained. ‘The boys in attendance during 
the last quarter had numbered forty-four, of whom 
six had been boarders. Mr, Hinton informed him 
that one feature during the past term was that Mrs. 
Hinton had been able to devote her time entirely 
to the younger boys, a special room having been 
fitted up for them and her whole attenjion devoted 
tothem. The study of Greek during the quarter 
had been abandoned, as no boys offered for that 
class. A majority of the boys were learning French, 
and there had been a small Latin class of six 
boys which he believed was progressing satisfac- 
torily. As far as regarded the amusements of the 
term there had been several cricket matches with 
the crews of ships in the harbour, but as no other 
school of boys of sufficient size existed in the place 
they had not been ableto play any school matches. 
There had also been several conjuring perfor- 
mances during the term, and the athletic sports 
which took place on December rst were well at- 
tended. He must again revert with regret to the 
small number of boys who had been able to attend, 
which made it extremely difficult for the members 
of the Committee to maintain a balance between 
the receipts and the expenditure. They could only 
hope, however, that as the younger boys of the 
place grew up the numbers attending the school 
might again increase, and so bring it up to the 
level necessary to meet the expenses which 
they had to defray in order to make the school 
thoroughly efficient. If the number of boys should 
remain at only from 45, as at present, to 50, 
it would be necessary for the Committee to consider 
some alteration in the arrangements. However, 
they hoped that would not be necessary and that 
the number of boys would again increase. He 
was glad to hear from Mr. Hinton that Scheuten, 
one of the boys who left the school, and was now 
business, was giving every satisfaction, and he 
hoped that the other boys now coming forward 
would find in Yokohama an active and successful 
career, and thus be a credit to their education at 
the Victoria Public School.—(Applause.) 





























results of the term’s work had been very interest. 
ing to him as regarded the upper boys. Those at 
the head had kept at the head and had really done 
very satisfactory work—indeed the same thing 
had been noticeable all through the first and second 
classes. Of course the boys at tle top of the school 
were somewhat removed in age and acquirements 
from the others, but he had been obliged to give them 
all the same papers, which was rather hard on the 
younger boys, though they still made a good fight. 
The work in the lower classes was. also very initer- 
esting she found boysin the fourth class at the begin 
ning of the term who had gone right through the 
class, and ought really to be in the thirdclass, but as 
there was no changing of classes in that way during 
the term they must wait for promotion tiil the next 
quarter, He explained that at the end of this 
term it was usual to give only certificates, the prizes 
being extra rewards, provided by the kindness of 
friends of the school, among whom he mentioned 
Mr. Kirkwood, who had given prizes for maiks in 
natural history. The boys received marks, hearing 
the similitude of English money, and after they 
got their money they had to keep it and to keep 
also an account of it, Before they were allowed 
to compete for the prizes they musi show their ac 
count books, and in that way perhaps the boys 
who had done best would not get prizes though 
they might have certificates, because they failed 
the important branch of keeping wliat they got. 
Mr. Kirkwood wrote to express regret that he 
could not attend in consequence of the shortness 
of the notice, but with his usual kindvess gave a 
prize for an examination in natural philosophy, 
which was won by Booth in the preparatory class. 
—(Applause.) It had been very interesting to see 
the various styles of the answers given by the 
boys to the examination questions, for it was 
interesting to a schoolmaster to see what the 
boys could do when they were put to it. Inthe 
geography papers, for instance, he found a plan 
that they had been pursuing this term give tise to 
various interesting answers. ‘They had been tak- 
ing a map of Yokohama and trying to realize what 
a map meant, the boys having calculated how far 
for example, they had to travel to get to school. 
This they did by using a simple mathematical 
method and they had also prepared a set of atlases 
which enabled them to tell how far certain places 
were from each other. He would be glad, speaking 
on this subject, if anyone present would ask the boys 
a question as to the distances between places which 
the pupils would be likely to know. Ifa boy were 
asked to find the distance between a place in 
Frarice and another in Germany he would take 
the maps of France and of Germany and then by 
referring to a map of Europe could, on applying the 
mathematical method above spoken of, tell what 
the distance was. This improved the boys in. the 
use of mathematics, Another plan had been 
uied this term which would give, he thought, 
good results, namely the use of mathematics 
in connection with history. The boys were re- 
quired to take the campaigns of great generals 
of antiquity or of modern times and by using them 
as arithmetical exercises study the marches and 
the regions in which memorable campaigns of 
history had taken place. While this improved 
their powers of calculation, it enabled them to lay 
up a store of information which made both history 
and geography interesting. They had had con 
tests on the cricket field—he supposed they were 
the best at football, since nobody would play 
them, ‘They had had, as Mr. Walter said, an 
entertainment and a spelling-bee in which some of 
the boys who had now got prizes were very suc- 
cessful. He trusted they had also the usual and 
proper amount of serious and hard work, and he 
thanked the parents most cordially for the way in 
which they had helped him in that regard. A 
boy must learn self respect, to keep himself above 
mean temptations; he must get on with his neigh- 
bours, and he must be able to take his part 
in a crowd. He must learn that work was a 
duty which must be performed, Boys had im 
difficult tasks which they must do and which 
their master knew they could do, and it was a very 
great satisfaction to both master and boy when 
such a task was done. It was in helping the 
boys to put up with the disagreeable things which 
these duties entailed that parents were most help- 
ful, and he had to thank them most cordially. In 
addition to Mr. Kirkwood’s letter, he had a letter 
from Mr. Troup, regretting that he could not be 
present, and their thanks imust be due as much to 
those who like Mr. Troup were absent as to those 
who had shown their interest by assembling there 
on that occasion. He trusted that next year they 
would be able io go on with success, ‘Their success 
in numbers had perhaps not been great, but they 
must try and make up for it in some other way, and 
it was interesting to think that as the year closed 
on the Victoria Public School it still saw on the 

































































Mr. Hinton, before reading the lists, said the 
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throne Queen Victoria in possession of good health, 


gle 








her kindly light still shining on English hearts in 
all regions where the English tongue was spoken, 
He trusted that kindly light would find reflection 
in the future in many young heatts who had learn. 
ed their first lessons within these walls. He con- 
cluded by thanking Mr. Fardel very heactily for 
his earnest work, and Mr. Takanashi, who had 
also given valuable assistance, and expressing his 
sense of the useful aid rendered by the older boys, 
who had performed the duties falling to them as 
seniors. 

Bishop BickerstetH said he would like to 
mention that the very hard working secetary,— 
who had given them two years of hard work, often 
when he could not very well spare the time, and to 
whom they were specially indebted, as well as to Mr, 
Walter, who with him formed the working part of 
the Committee— Mr. Stone had told him that dur ing 
the past year, though they had a smaller number 
of boys than at this time last year, they had on 
the whole done better than in the previous year. 
That was to say they more neaily covered their 
expenses than in the previous year. So far, that 
was satisfactory, When he addressed them six 
months ago he was able to tell them that during 
the preceding term they had quite covered their 
expenses. In a place like Yokohama, as they 
knew, which was a comparatively limited com- 
ty, it was only possible to. maintain a school 
h gave such an education as this, including 
Latin, French, mathematics, and a great variety of 
subjects, if practically everybody joined in support- 
ing it. Many of the older boys asa matter of course 
went to England ; of the younger boys they only 
obtained a fraction, and the school therefore ap- 
pealed mainly to boys of middle age, say from 
about ten or eleven to fourteen, In a community 
like this of course there was only a limited 
number of boys of that age, and it was therefore 
of great importance that they should be gathered 
together in this school, if the school was to be able 
lo maintain as high a standard of education as 
at present. He could not but hope that those who 
had the duty of providing for the education of their 
sons in Yokohama would bear in mind that it was 
only possible for them to have a first rate school in 
Yokohama by all joining in founding and maintain- 
ing one, Addressing the boys, the Rt. Rev. speaker 
said he was glad to find that though the exercise 
books were somewhat soiled at the beginning they 

proved towards the end, which he regarded as a 
highly satisfactory state of afiairs, He was glad 
to learn that the school was keeping up its high 
character and trusted that they would always work 
with a good object before them.—(Applaus 

Mr. Strong proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Hinton, whom Mr. Hinton had omitted from 
his expression of thanks.—(Applause.) 

‘The CHAIRMAN said the Committee of the 
school were very much indebied to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinton, Mr, Fardell, and Mr. Takanashi for their 
successful work during the past term, and it was 
with very deep regret that they learned that Mr. 
Stone was unable by pressure of other engage. 
ments to continue with them, He had done a 
great deal of good and hard service during the 
years he had been connected with the school. 
The Committee were therefore sorry to part 
with him, He was glad to say, however, that 
their old friend Mr. Wilkin, who was so well 
known in Yokohama, and whose experience in 
public matters was probably without parallel, had 
kindly consented to assist them in the coming 
term on the Committee. Before closing, the Cont 
mittee would be very glad to hear what any one 
present might wish to say either to the boys or 
with regard to matters connected with or of interest 
to the school. 

Mr. ALLCocK proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and all those connected with the school to 
whom reference had already been made.—(Ap- 
plause.) 

‘The CHarrman remarked that the Committee 
had been very greatly disappointed at times 
because they had not had, as they had hoped 
to have, occasionally from friends of the school 
communications that would ariest in its working. 
He might say at once that they would be only 
too pleased lo receive from parents or friends 
any assistance that might be afforded. There 
were often matters which might escape the 
Committee simply from not having been brought 
before them, and they would always be glad to 
hear the views of any one on subjects connected 
with the school.—(Applause.) 

This concluded the proceedings. 

Following are the lists — 

EXaainaTIon. 

Crass I.—Anderson, Allcock mi, Sale ma, Van der 
Heyden ma, Poole ma, Sargent, Braess ma. 

Crass II.—Wheeler mi, Wheeler ma, Pohl ma, All- 
cock ma, Drummond, Braess mi, Bird; Russell, Loomis, 
Mendelson, Poole mi, Deakin, 
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Crass II—Watt, Goddard, Van der Heyden mi, 
Kingdon, Chi Wang, Cooper, Yamaguchi, Ariz 

Ctass 1V.—Sasaki, Welsh, Ozawa, Sakamoto, Pohl 
mi, Siu Wing, Ah Ng. : 

Paerarstory Crass—Kuhn, Booth, Russell mi, 
Sale mi (absent), Van der Heyden mi 

Ceuriricates AND Prizes. 

Crass I—Anderson—1st Term’s work, rst, Exami- 
nation, certificate and prize; Allcock mi—2nd Terms 
work, 2nd Examination, Certificate and prize ; Poole 
ma—3rd Term’s work prize. 

‘Cuass I.—Pohl ma—ist Term’s work, certificate 
and prize; Allcock ma—znd ‘Term’s work, certificate 
and prize; Wheeler mi—ist Examination, certificate ; 
Wheeler ma—and Examination, certificate. 

Crass I.—Watt—rst Term’s work and examina. 
tion, certificate and prize; Van der Heyden mi—and 
Teim’s work, certificate and prize; Goddard—and 
Examination, certificate. 

Cass IV.Sasaki—rst Term’s work, and Examina- 
tion Certificate and prize; Sakamoto—2nd Term'swork, 
Certificate; Welsh—and Examination, Certificate. _ 

Pauparatory C1ass.—Kuhn—tst Examination, 
Prize ; Russell mi—Improvement prize: Booth—Mr. 
Kirkwood's Natural History Prize. 




















CORRESPONDENCE. 
rere 
THE RECENT FIRE IN THE SETTLE. 
MENT. 


To THe Eniror of THE “JAPAN MaiL”” 

S1r,—May I be permitted to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to the circumstances of Wm. 
Wilkinson, whose house was the last to yo during 
the recent fire in the Settlement. Wilkinson has 
been in Yokohama some 15 years or more, and from 
inquiries [ have made I find he bears a most excel- 
lent character. He has been casually employed 
as freight clerk, stevedore, &c., but now has no 
employment whatever, so that he needs employ- 
ment as well as present aid. Several prominent 
gentlemen have contributed to the small fund I 
am raising for him, but I am not privileged to 
mention their names. One gentleman, howeve' 
says he has “known Mr. Wilkinson for many 
years and while he is the last to beg, his infirmities 
and age render it at present impossible for him to 
refuse aid if offered, Mr. W. is in many respects 
a man of most estimable character.” 

In consequence of the fire, which occurred at 
night, Wilkinson has lost all he possessed. I shall 
be glad to hand him any contributions which may 
be intrusted to me. 


Yours truly, FRANCIS STANILAND. 
Yokohama, December 22nd, 1890. 














LETTER FROM SHIMANE. 
ees 
(From our Corresronpsyt.) 


Matsue, December sth, 1890. 

November in Matsue was a month marked by 
several events of special interest. First of all, the 
celebration of His Majesty the Empero:’s birth- 
day was a festival unique of its kind. Nowhere 
else in Japan is the day celebrated asin Izumo. 
The celebration took the form of a great Shinto 
holiday. Shinto shrines, many of extraordinar 
richness and beauty, were publicly displayed in 
the principal business-houses of the city, while 
other shrines were carried through the streets by 
troops of men, moving at_a run, with shouts of 
“ Chosaiya! Chosaiya!” 1 have been told this 
ancient cry originated centuries ago in Ky.to, 
when agreat building was being built; and the 
workmen’ were ordered, in order to time thei 
unanimous efforts at pulling or lifting, to chant 
the name of the rich man who emploced them, 
But today, the original word has been fo 
gotten; and the cry of Chasaiya has uo signifi 
cation except as a joyful shout, uttered onl 
on these festival occasions by mem, and at other 
times only by children at play. Besides these pro 
cessions of the miya, there were dium-bands con- 
tinnally parading the streets. Each street. in 
Matsue has its own drum,—and has had its own 
drum from very ancient times. The young buys 
of each street harness themselves to a sort of light 
cart, on which the drum is placed, and the young 
men of the street play upon it. In old times the 
drum of one street could not be taken into 
another without causing trouble; but now each 
drum-band can go wherever it pleases. There used 
to be fighting between the drum-bands in ancient 
times, not serious fighting, but fighting for fun on 
the festival called Jnoko Matsuri. Customs have 
changed : these are no more mock-fights, and the 
old festival itself is no longer observed in the same 
fashion as of yore. But its date and its celebra- 
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tion have been transferred to the anniversary of 
the Emperor’s birth, so that the latter festival has 
all the aspects of a Shinto holiday. ‘The shouts of 
Chosaiya are for His Majesty, also the beating of 
the drums, the masquerades, and the beautiful dis- 
play of Shinto miyas in the shops and houses, before 
which men drink sake ont of great red earthenware 
cups—the primitive sake-cups of Japan—to His 
Majesty’s health, It seemed to me that there was 
something very appropriate and beautiful in thus 
making the Emperor's birthday coincident with 
a Shinto festival ; for those now termed the ancient 
gods of Japan, the founders of the national life, 
deified and enshrined by a grateful posterity, were 
the fathers of the present beneficent ruler. 


Nothing could be more beautiful in the way of 
loyal feeling than the reverential respect shown by 
Japanese boys to the Emperor’s portrait, or to the 
mention of his name. Much as we may pride 
ourselves in England upon our loyalty, we cannot 
find similarly charming manifestations of the feel- 
ing among the young. It is only in mature life 
that the sentiment obtains its highest expression, 
when the reason and the meaning of social truths 
have become manifest. But among the Japanese 
youth, the sentiment is hereditary, natural—the 
transmitted feeling of generations in whom loyalty 
was cultivated as a religious sense. The graceful 
reverence manifested by a lad of ten or twelve 
before the picture of the Emperor is something 
not wholly of himself—something instinctively 
beautiful—the sum of ancestral impulses that 
belong to him in the same way that his father’s 
features belong tohim. [tis something also which 
does not need to be cultivated: it was cultivated 
for him a thousand years before his birth ; and the 
dead past comes to life again, ol only in his instine- 
tive gesture of devotion before a portrait, but like- 
wise in the heart thought that prompts such gesture. 

I saw many examples of this feeling on the oc- 
casion of the reading of the Emperor’s recent letter 
on education in the great schools of Matsue. ‘The 
reading of the letter by Governor Koteda was a 
solemn but very pleasing ceremony. It was read 
in three great schools insuccession, ‘The students, 
—from children of five to men of twenty-four— 
were all assembled in the main halls of the 
schools; and upon a handsomely draped and 
decorated platform, the pictures of the Emperor 
and Empress were placed on a tapestried stand, 
adorned with flowers. The officials of the ken, 
civil and military, together with the teachers of he 
schools, took their places to the left and right of 
the platform 5 and alll saluted the pot traits,—walle- 
ing in turn opposite to the stand, then bowing, then 
taking three paces forward and bowing still more 
profoundly, then taking three steps backward, 
bowing again, and retiring. After performing a 
similar ceremony, the Governor, in full uniform, 
ascended the platform, took the imperial letter 
from its case, lifted it reverentially to his forehead, 
unrolled it, and read it aloud in that peculiarly 
sonorous manner in which the Japanese read, or 
rather chant their own writes tongue. ‘There- 
after, a few brief explanatory speeches were made 
to the boys; and at a signal all voices burst out 
together in a most impressive intonation of the 
Kini-ga-yo. 

‘The next important event for Matsue was the 
opening of the Diet at Tokyo. It was celebrated 
a$ a great holiday. In the morning all the students 
assembled under their drill masters at the castle 
grounds, sang the national anthem, and fied m 
tary salutes. Some seven hundred gentlemen also 
gaihered at Ninomaru, before the monument com- 
memorating the names of those men of Izumo who 
fell fighting for the Emperor's cause in the South 
western war; and drank the Emperor's health 
before this memorial of Izumo devotion. The 
Mayor, Mr. Fukuoka, made an eloquent speech; 
and after other ceremonies the festivities were 
concluded with daylight fire works and balloon 
ascensions. In the evening the city was illuminat- 
ed with lanterns bearing the national symbolic 
crimson disk, the Red Sun of Japan; the city 
gave itself up to merriment; and until late in the 
morning the rhythmic booming of little drums, 
and the musical throbbing of samisen and koto, 
resounding all over the city, told how well the 
geishas of Matsue helped to celebrate the opening 
of the Diet. 


An event which will soon rejoice Matsue will 
be the opening of the great new bridge over the 
River Ohashi, or Ohashigawa, an outlet of Lake 
Shinji. This river divides the city into two 
large districts. The old bridge, which for three 
hundred years spanned the Ohashi with count. 
less feet,—something after the fashion of an 
enormous centipede,—certainly did credit to its 
builders, and withstood bravely the wear of 

ne and change of seasons. Becoming a last 
dangerous, it was replaced by a more modern 






























































style of construction. There has been, however, 
some difficulty in making a solid foundation for 








one group of posts, occupying a position in the 
despenl gartal tlie stream. Here the beat of the 
Ohashigawa is extremely treacherous, — being 
chiefly an alluvial mud of great depth. “The new 
pillars sank slightly under testing; and the com- 
pletion of the bridge has been temporarily delayed. 
This incident recalled to some citizens a strange 
legend concerning the ancient bridge. It is 
averred that the builders of the older structure 
encountered the same difficulty centuries ago, and 
that it was vanquished only by burying a man 
under the foundation of the bridge. The man’s 
name, according to tradition, was Gensuke ; 
and one of the pillars was always called Gensuke- 
bashira, 

The weather still alternates between warmth and 
cold. One day last week we had the temperature 
as low as 40°, and in the morning a few snowflakes. 
Swill the present indications are that on this coast 
the winter will be late in coming. The only de- 
cidedly wintry-looking thing now visible is Dai- 
Sen, whose. imposing summit became white in one 
night, less than a fortnight ago. Dai Sen has put 
on his winter costume, and once on, he seldom 
takes it off before the summer sets in. 




















LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
aps 
(FRom our SpectaL CorRESPONDENT.) 


San Francisco, November 29th. 

Since I last wrote, the Republican leaders have 
been busily engaged accounting for their defeat 
atthe last election. The general drift of their ex- 
planations attributes the event to the misrepresen- 
tation of the tariff by evil Democrats. Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts sees no ground for de- 
sponding. He says that the American people are 
wedded to the principle of protection, and that 
they will be true to their faith in 1892. Senator 
Edmunds of Vermont says that the defeat was 
caused by local disaffection,the Republicans having 

) many instances made nominations. Mr. Blaine 
lies back, with his thumbs in his armholes, and 
says:— I told you so.? The President is re- 
ported as quite serene. He is preparing to expiain 
in his Message that the people voted against the 
Republicansbecause they love them, on the principle 
that those whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. It 
issaid that the Message will be full of neat conceits 
to prove that the avalanche prefigures a Republi- 
can tidal wave in 1892. The relations between 
Mr. Hanison and Mr. Blaine are understood to 
be strained; the intimates of the statesman from 
Maine allow it to be understood that his language 
in alluding to the President is “frequent, and 
painful and free.” 

Congress meets on Monday, and it is stated on 
the highest authority that whatever the Republican 

vajority neglects, it will not fail to pass an oppor- 
tionment law to adjust the proportionate 1 epresen- 
tation of the States to the new census. Mr. Porter 
has finally announced that the aggregate popul: 
tion of the ‘country is not 64,000,000, as_he had 
originally stated, but something over 62,600,000. 
Nobody believes his return to be anything more 
than a guess; but such as it is, it will have to 
serve as a basis of legislation for the next ten 
years. It is understood that the dominant party 
proposes to raise the number of members of the 
House of Representatives from 325 to 350; this, 
with the increase of nearly 13,000,000 in population, 
will materially increase the number of the consti: 
tuents of eacli member, so that it will probably 
be found that a member of the United States 
Congress represents more individuals than a mem- 
ber of any other legislative body in the world. 

It is doubtful if any other measure, except the 
necessary appropriation bills, can become a law 
atthe short session, An. effort will be made by 
the frieuds of the shipping interest to pass the 
Postal Subsidy Bill, and fanatical Republicans 
will try to geUavote on the Force Bill; but the 
chances are againt their success in both cases. 
‘The recent elections are calculated to induce the 
Republicans to pause, for feav of setting the De- 
mocrats an example which they might follow to 
the discomfort of the administration. 

‘The ait has been full of tumours of anew Indian 
War. is time it is the Arapahoes and Sioux, in 
the Dakotas and Wyoming, who are on the war 
path. They have been dancing their ghost 
which last from 20 to 24 hours without intermission, 
and are awaiting the coming of a Messiah, who is 
to exterminate the white men, and restore the 
supremacy of the red men all over the country. 
‘The Buffalo is to be revived on the prairies, aud 
the railroad tracks are to be taken up in order to 
permit the growth of Buffalo Grass, as it flourished 
filty years ago. These are the views of  White- 
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horses,” “ Yellow- Hawk,” “Short Bull,” and other 
eminent Indian chiefs, General Miles, who com- 
mands the depaitment, while not attaching implicit 
faith to the stories of frightened settlers, has inade 
such disposition of his troops that a general exodus 
from the reservations would be quickly headed off, 
and at the present time, the danger of hostilities 
appears to be less than it was. 

Wall street is quieter, though failures continue 
to occur, and confidence has not been restored, 
One source of the prevailing distrust is the feeling 
that the public finances are in the hands of a 
speculator who would not hesitate to use his power 
to lighten money, or the reverse, if there was any 
money to be made by the operati Mr. Win- 
dom is well known in Wall-street, where he repre- 
sented some rather peculiar schemes before he be- 
came a member of Mr. Harrison’s political family. 


Out of the panic have come two changes. The 
control of the Union Pacific Railroad system has 
passed out of the hands of the Boston stock-holders, 
and has been resumed by Jay Gould. And the 
proposition to unite all the great railroads west of 
the Mississippi Valley in one great consolidation has 
been revived. These roads are now working under 
a pooling arrangement, by which their through 
earnings are divided according to certain fixed 
proportions, ‘The pool is conducted in defiance of 
law. While it lasts, it prevents rate cutting, But 
it is believed that its provisions are constantly 
violated. And there is no question but actual 
consolidation would lead to a curtailment of ex- 
penses, and would promote the efficiency of the 
service. A general railroad consolidation is one 
of the probabilities of the future, but it may be a 
long time in coming. 

Meanwhile, one of the collateral features of the 
new deal is the restoration of George Gould, Jay 
Gould’s son, to the Presidency of the Pacific Mail. 
Mr. C. P. Huntingdon is said to have acquiesced 
the change; which may or may not be the case. 
he Pacific Mail, in the hands of an enemy of Hun- 
tingdon’s, could play havoc with the business of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. People think that 
Huntingdon was safer when he controlled both 
concerns. 

Post-Master Wanamaker’s annual report has 
been published in advance of its presentation to 
Congress. It shows aggregate receipts from post- 
age amounting to $60,858,783, and expenditures 
amounting to $66,645,083; the deficit being 
$5,786,700. It appears that there isa profiton 
the carriage of letters, but this is swallowed up by 
the loss on the transportation of unbound books, 
pamphilets, and “sample copies.” ‘The Post office 
spends $8,000,000 a year in carrying the mail of 
the other Executive Departments, If they paid 
postage as individuals do, there would be a profit 
instead of a loss, as at present. Notwithstanding 
the deficit, the Post-Master inclines to the belief 
that the experiment of one cent postage might be 
tried. It will be remembered that the last change 
which was made was a regulation increasing the 
weight of letters carried for two cents from half an 
ounce to ounce, This alteration has been of no 
practical benefit, as few letters weigh over a half 
ounce. A reduction of postage from two cents to 
a cent would be much more sensibly felt. Mr. 
Wanamaker renews his recommendation that a 
telegraph department be made an adjunct to the 
Post Office, and he is also in favour of Post Sav- 
ings Banks. Both of these improvements will pro- 
bably be adopted in time. 

Another report which has just seen the light is 
the annual statement of the comptroller of the 
currency, That document shows that the total 
number of national banks now doing business in 
the United States is 3,567, with a capital of 
$659,782,865, issues amounting to $179,755,645, 
deposits footing up $2,043,502,067, and loans of 
$1,970,022,687.. The large number of active banks 
shows how popular the national banking system 
has become, and how kindly the American people 
take to the fashion of placing their money in bank. 
In this particular, they contrast, in a marked 
degree, with Europeans. ‘The discount line shows 
a large increase over any previous return; it ac- 
counts in a measure for the money troubles in 
New York, and for the steady recurrence of fail. 
ures among persons and concerns that are in 
debt. The country is prosperous enough to stand 
considerable bank expansion: but a discount line 
of nearly two thousand millions is a tremendous 
burden for any community to carry. A 

Professor Elliott of the Smithsonian Institute is 
out with a letter in which he says that the fur seal 
is being gradually exterminated on the Prybiloff 
Islands, or is being driven off. He declares that 
it will be impossible for the new lessees of the 
lands to get their covenanted 60,000 skins this 
coming year, and he advises that the islands be 
allowed to be fallow for at least seven years, in 
order to givethe seals a chance to breed and mul- 
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tiply. If the professor is right, 
forces itself on the mind—what | 
7,000,000 seals—old males, bachelors, females and 
pups, which were reported as visiting St. Paul and 
St. George every season twenty years ago? We 
know precisely how many seals have boen taken 
on the islands, and how many on the high seas 
en route to or from the rooketies; the catch has 
only been large enough to cause a healthy deple. 
tion of an overcrowded community. Have the 
others committed suicide is disgust, in order to 
spite mankind? Other localities. have been 
stripped of seal life; but this was done by 
the wholesale slaughter of young and old, males 
and females, On the ‘Prybiloff Islands, the 
animal has been carefully preserved. Cynics, 
pondering over the problem, and observing that at 
the late auction of furs in London, sealskins com- 
manded twice the price of 1889, have wondered 
whether the Smithsonian Professor is not being 
unconsciously used by the new lessees of the 
islands, to help the boom in sealskins which would 
mean millions to the North American Company. 


the question 
s become of the 























IN QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 
eee eae 


During the spring of 1866 I was in the famed 
city of Manila; not as a guest of the Captain. 
General; not even living in one of the luxurious 
hotels, but as a castaway, hard up, staying in an 
obscure lodging, kept by a cock fighting, gailic 
eating mestizo. Of all the ports in the east I believe 
Manila is the worst for a sailor in distress. I had 
indeed a hard time of it, and would have embraced 
any chance to get away from the place. I had 
applied to the Consuls for aid, but in vain, as the 
last vessel I had been on board was a Spanish 
coasting brig, and this absolved them from taking 
any interest in my fate, and le{t_me to the tender 
mercies of the Spanish authorities, and I had little 
to expect from them, being a heretic and a “ grin- 
go.” Shortly after my arrival at Manila Thad 
rendered a slight service to an official in the office 
of the captain of the port—what position he really 
occupied I did not know—and he used occasion. 
ally to visit me and bring me cigars or fruit and 
stay for half an hour’s chat with me. He 
was a tall, dark, bilious-looking individual, 
with a broad brimmed sombrero tilted over his 
glistening eyes, which twinkled like stars in a dark 
Night, and were never at rest. ‘These eyes always 
produced a strange effect on me, and I feared 
him, though I felt attracted towards him. He was 
very religious, and, as I afterwards discovered, a 
petfect tool in the hands of the priests. 

Thad been in Manila about two months, when 
one evening on returning home, I was told that 
Don Ignazio had been there, and left a message 
saying that he wished me to stop at home until he 
returned as he wanted to seeme. At 8 o'clock he 
made his appearance, and after the usual salutation, 
offering me a cigar, he begged me to accompany 
him for a walle. The Don took me inside the city toa 
wine shop, whose dark interior contrasted strongly 
with the bright moonlight without. He was evi- 
dently known, and probably expected, as we were 
shown into a private room without a word, and a 
bottle of port wine and glasses were brought in, 
The Don filled the glasses, and holding one up tothe 

ight invited me to take the other, saying, suddenl: 
Friend, do you wish to get away from Manilla P™ 
“Yes,” I answered, “1 do.” “Do you wish to 
make money?” he inquired. “ Yes,’ Istammer- 
ed out, "short of robbery, I would do anything to 
attain that, and even risk my life!” “Itis not 
robbery,” he said, but you may have to defend your 
life, though probably there will be no danger what. 
ever ; and the blessings of the holy church will be 
over your undertaking if you engage in it.” 1 
reached for the bottle to fill another glass, but he 
pushed it away with an impatient movement of his 
hand. ‘No more drink,” he said, “but listen to 
me,” and he forthwith began to explain what he 
wished me to do. 

During the earthquakes and typhoons in Manila 
in 1862, when the city was almost destroyed, 
one of the churches, with hoards of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, the accumulations of cen. 
turies,—was levelled to the ground; and when, 
after weeks of labour, the ruins had been 
thoroughly searched, no sign of these trea- 
sures could be found; they had completely dis- 
appeared as if they had never existed. Much 
money had been spent in investigation, but no clue 
could be discovered of their whereabouts until 
quite recently, when secret information had been 
received that the treasures were in the hands of a 
few unscrupulous persons, but beyond the reach of 
the anthorities in Manila. The high ecclesiastical 
court had concluded to employ craft and cunning 
against the sacrilegious bandits for the recovery 
of this immense treasure. A schooner was purchas- 
































ed, which they intended to fit out as a trader, with 

picked crew, and alter trading between the 
islands to allay suspicion, gradually approach the 
place where the treasure was concealed and sur- 
prise the robbers in their retreat. They had 
already engaged the commander, but now wanted 
a mate, and were ready to engage me, through the 
recommendation of Don Ignazio. I had to promise 
to be secret as the grave; as all the curses of the 
church would be heaped on my head if I divulged 
anything, butagreat pecuniary reward was held 
out if we succeeded. I understood him to say that 
the disappearance of the treasure was still a secret 
to the people generally, although several years had 
passed, and they intended to keep it so even if it 
were recovered, 

It did not take me long to make up my mind. 
I was ready to risk a great deal to change my pre- 
sent circumstances. T told the Don that he could 
depend on me, which brought a grim smile of 
satisfaction on his lips, andit deepened when I 
expressed a wish to be introduced to my future 
commander as soon as possible. He straightened 
himself up as he answered: “IT will be your 
future commander!” 1 had not imagined any- 
thing of that sort, and it took me with surprise. 
But why not? Religious fanatic as he undoubt- 
edly was, I believed he was not a bad fellow at 
the bottom, and I had no doubt but that he would 
fight well, in an emergency, for the Church whose 
devoted servant he appeared to be. Still [thought 
it would be rather imprudent for him to show him- 
self in the scheme, as he was probably well known 
in Manila, and the robbers were sure to have 
spies there. When I expressed my doubts to him, 
he told me that nobody knew of his connection 
with the church. ‘They only knew him as an old 
sailor, at present in the Government service from 
which he would in a day or two be publicly dis- 
missed in disgrace. As I had no farther objec. 
tion to make, I agreed to join him and to be ready 
at any moment. He thought the schooner would 
be here inside a week, when he would take 
command, and I could’ then join her, but. in 
the meantime I had to remain where Iwas. 
We drank success to our expedition, and I felt 
highly elated as we walked to my lodging, 
through the now almost deserted and silent streets. 
‘The Don parted from me at the door, enjoining 
the strictest secrecy. I did not see the Don for 
the five following days, and began to chafe 
over the delay, when one morning I heard his 
voice, inquiring for me. I hurried down to meet 
him, and found him standing at the door conver- 
sing with the landlord. ‘ Here is luck, amigo; Don 
Ignazio has gota ship for you!” exclaimed the 
mestizo, as he already in imagination was finger- 
ing my advance. “True!” said the Don, as I 
looked to him for confirmation, * if you will go in a 
small schooner as mate with me; but your pay 
will only be thirty dollars per month. Will you 
go?” As I was apparently doubtfully considering 
the offer, my landlord. afraid that I would decline, 
and that the coveted dollars would slip out of his 
grasp, hastened to assure the Don that I would be 
only too glad to go, and, as I did not contradict 
him, the Don produced a document which I 
signed ; thirty pesos were counted out to me on the 
spot, to the mestieo’s great delight, and I was told 
to be on board the schooner the next day. Most 
of the thirty dollars went into my landlord's 
pocket, and with the balance [ bought a few 
articles necessary for my intended voyage. 

The following morning at 10 o'clock I went on 
board the schooner, which was in charge of 
old Manila man who eyed me somewhat susp 
ously when I informed him that I was i 
in the vessel. She was a real country wallah, and 
in dreadful disorder; both standing and running 
gear knotted and spliced, sails with patches upon 
patches ; and the paint, what was left of it, peelin, 
off. She was evidently of a green old age and 
had been badly used for years, ‘The Don grinned 
at my look of dismay when he arrived on board, 
and to my question did he not intend to put her 
in better order before we left, answered with a 
curt “no.” He then informed me that we must 
be ready to sail before the month was up; that he 
had engaged four trustworthy men and a cook, 
but that fe still wanted a second mate. I had 
formed a slight aquaintance with a young Ameri- 
can of the name of Baker, who had been left behind 
in hospital from some ship, but was now well. I 
thought I might be able to induce him to go if the 
looks of the vessel did not scare him; and the 
next day, after a great deal of persuasion, I got 
him to consent, to ‘my great relief, as Idid not 
like the idea of being alone on board with such a 
villainous looking crew as the sailors proved to 
be when they were mustered. But the Don had 
confidence in them, One in particular, a short, 
thick-set, scowling ruffian, with the name of 
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Joaquin inspired me. with ‘great aversion, and 1 
had already a presentiment that he would in some 
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way play us false. ‘The cook was the only one I 
placed any reliance on. He had been for years 
cook on American ships, and could speak English 
For a couple of days we were busy taking in cargo 
and stores, and putting the schooner ship shape; 
but the Don seemed averse to avy improvement 
being made in her appearance, and very little was 
done in this direction, He made Baler and 1 
presents of two good revolvers; half a dozen 
muskets were also brought on board, though we 
discovered later that no ammunition came with 
with them, so that they were comparatively useless 
Before we sailed the Don give mea paper insuring 
monthly pay of 100 dollars whether we succeeded 
of not, and a bonus of 15,000 dollars if the voyage 
was successful, [had given Baker a hint when he 
joined that we were on something different to a 
regular trading voyage, and that perhaps there 
was plenty of money in it, and he was satisfied. 
On the 1st of May we took our departure from 
Manila for a place called Engano, about 250 miles 
distant, ostensibly to take on board some bales of 
bagging, but really to hunt up more information 
concerning the treasure. Here occurred my first 
trouble with the sailors, and it almost proved to be 
my last. We had a small dinghy, hanging in 
davits astern, which we used as a pulling boat in 
harbour ; and when we had anchored Don Ignazio 
expressed a wish to go on shore. Seeing Joaquin 
standing near, I ordered him to lower the dinghy 
and pull the captain on shore, but inst c 
ing, he coolly took a cigarette from behind his ear 
and walked up to the galley fire to light Such 
an impudent disregard of my order I could not 
ass by, so I knock the cigarette out of his mouth, 
This made him furious, and with a fearful maledic 
tion he pulled a long, sharp pointed knife from his 
waist and made a lunge at me with it, but the cook 
grasped his arm, and prevented his doing any mis- 
chief. Afterthis lalways carried myrevolver.. When 
I told the Don about this matter, he only shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and told me to be cautious. His 
stay on shore was short and evidently unsatisfac 
tory, as he quickly returned, with a cloud on his 
brow, and ordered me to get under weigh for 
Bajadanto, a place 63 miles nearer Manila, where 
we would hear some news and probably receive 
a passenger. We arrived thei due time, and 
found it to be a small fishing-village, peopled by 
half amphibious, and almost ‘naked, natives, who 
swarmed round the schooner from morning till 
night in their canoes begging. Don Ignazio 
spent two whole days on shore here, and when he 
returned on the third day I saw success written in 
the satisfied smile on ‘his sallow countenance. 
The wind was fresh and fair as we proceeded with 
all sail set within an hour after the Don had come 
on board. Cape Bajadore was just rounded, when 
Twas told (o steer towards the shore and anchor 
as near it as [ could with safety. I consequently 
kept the vessel in, and the lead going, and anchor- 
ed in § fathoms of water, less than 200 yards from 
the wooded shore, where not a human being or a 
habitation was in sight. It was now getting dark, 
and the Don ordered me to hang a bright light in 
the rigging, and also tolet the sailors go below, but 
that we had better keep watch, and he would take 
the first one himself. Later, when we were alone 
on deck he told what had happened. After the 
treasure had been secured by the robbers, during 
the panic following the earthquake, they first con 
veyed it to Engano, from there to Bajadanto, and 
then to the island of Tamatan where it was buried, 
and where it still was six months ago; one of the 
robbers, a wative of Bajadanto, had quarrelled 
with the rest, and had to flee from them. This 
was the man who had given the information, hop- 
ing to secure a reward and a free pardon. Don 
Ignazio had seen this man yesterday and per- 
suaded him to go with us and point out the rest if 
we should come across them, but they had probably 
left ‘Tamatan for some other island as they had a 
small sloop, and were only four in number, ‘They 
had not yet disposed of the loot because they had 
no opportunity to do so. This Bajadanto man 
was to come across the island to-night and hail the 
schooner, and we should lower the boat and take 
him on board secretly as he knew that he had been 
well watched since his desertion from the gang. 
Our conversation was interrupted at rt o’clock by 
the hail from shore. The Don and one. sailor 
pulled in for the expected passenger, while the 
rest got the schooner under weigh. The boat 
returned and was hoisted up as the sails began 
to draw and our course was set for the open sea. I 
had now a good look at the new arrival, and a 
more unprepossessing visage I had seldom seen 
We had had fine weather since leaving Manila, 
but it now began to look disty, and the barometer 
fell rapidly. I advised the Don to go between the 
islands and anchor until the bad weather passed, 
but his impatience to proceed was so great that he 
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would not consent to any delay. When we got clear 
of the shelter of the land we felt the whole force of 
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the wind, which had increased to a heavy gale, 
and created a tremendous sea, which was every 
minute rising higher. Both wind and sea were 
in our favour, so we scudded before it under only 
a handful of canvass, and made tolerably fair 
running. Extremely careful steering was neces 
sary as the slightest yawing would probably result 
in the schooner broaching to, the consequence of 
which in such a gale would have been disastrous. 
Baker and I took watch and watch, the Don being 
laid up in his berth sea-sick. Baker had been on 
deck during the forenoon, and when I relieved 
him at noon I stood aft for a while watching the 
steering. Had it been safe I would have hove her 
to, but the gale was now at its highest, and I 
dreaded attempting to bring her up in the wind, 
The waves were not long, but of an enormous 
height, their topmost sides foaming and curling as 
they raced one after the other. Joaquin was at 
the tiller, and was apparently doing his best, care- 
fully watching each succeeding wave. As both 
air and water were warm I was but lightly clothed 
when I came on deck, and had neither hat nor 
boots. Observing that the fore-sheet was washing 
about in the lee scuppers, I stepped forward to 
coil it up out of the reach of the water. I had 
already succeeded in partly doing this, when 
I suddenly felt the wind, which had been blow- 
ing on my back, coming from the side. I 
looked aft, and saw Joaquin, with a demoniacal 
rin on his face, jamming thetiller hard down and 
shooting the schooner up in the wind. At the 
same moment a green, frothing wave, towering 
high over my head, came tumbling over the low 
bulwarks, and swept me off my feel, sending me, 
unresistingly, into the fathomless deep to leeward. 
Thad kept hold of the fore-sheet as I went over- 
board, but by such a terrible force was I carried 
along, that the rope slid rapidly though my fingers, 
chafing them to the bones, until the end came with 
ajeck. I remember cursing Joaquin as I went 
over, and speculating whether the end had come; 
then [found myself laughing, at the thought of 
how disappointed the Don would he when he found 
I had gone. Shortly everything changed to a 
beautiful red, and shifted like a kaleidoscope fiom 
purple to pink in a hundred different tints, and 
all this time | was going down, down, down, when 
all of a sudden I felt a terrible shock and all 
turned black. 

Ihave read about unfortunate wretches being 
rolled down steep hills, headed up naked in bar- 
rels studded with sharp spikes; aud [ used to 
imagine the agonies they must’ have endured 
Such were the feelings I experienced when I be- 
gan to awake again to consciousness! Millions 
of pins and needles sticking into my flesh from 
head to foot; sharp pincers pinching me, the 
blood surging through my veins, one moment like 
lightning and liquid fire, then stopping suddenly, 
tonly to make another violent surge. Slowly, 
howawtully slowly! my perceptions returned, and my 
sufferings became less. Before I opened my eyes I 
heard a buzzing sound, which gradually became 
clearer, until finally T could distinguish Baker’s 
voice. When I opened my eyes I found | was 
lying on the cabin table, with Baker stooping over 
me and rubbing me with all his strength. When 
he saw me looking at him he ceased, and exclaimed 
fervent! Phank God ! that you have come to; 
I thought you were gone, old man!” The Don, 
pale as a ghost, was sitting close to me, holding 
one of my hands. I was still too weak to speak, 
but was recovering fast. In an hour I was able to 
crawl on deck, when I found the schooner hove too, 
and the wind rapidly going down. Watching my 
opportunity, 1 put her on her course again, and 


















































gradually increased the sails. At 10 p.m. she was 
running before a fresh, fair wind, with all sail set. 
Baker then told me how I was saved. He sai¢ 


be felt the schooner broaching to and rushed on 
deck, but too late. He saw me go over and his 
first impulse was to knock Joaquin down; and the 
schooner coming up to the wind, he kept her so. 
Everything loose on deck was washed over, though 








the sea did not reach him; the lead line was coiled 
na tub standing close to the main mast, to 
the lower end of the line was fastened. This 





was washed over, and got entangled about my 
legs, and when the vessel’s headway was stopped 
Iwas pulled in without difficulty, not having been 
more than five minutes in the water. I took no 
present notice of Joaquin’s attempt on my life at 
Don Ignazio's earnest request, but I determined 
to be level with him on some future occasion if the 
opportunity offered. After this we had uninter- 
rupted fine weather, but it was neaily a month 
before we sighted the group of islands of which 
Tamatan was one. ‘The informer was our pilot 
among these islands and veefs, anda very good 
one he proved to be; his heart evidently being 
in the work. It was late one afternoon when 
we anchored between the two islands of Tama- 
tan and Tanadik; we had been keeping a sharp 
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lookout for the sloop, but had seen nothing of 
her. A couple of canoes paddled out to us, so 
I hoisted the English ensign, thinking that the 
Spanish might perhaps scare them. There were 
only four natives, and unknown to Alonzo, the 
informer, who had been living for years on tus 
group, They had nothing to trade, and could 
give us no information, except that no strangers 
were now living (here. Alonzo was still convinced 
that the robbers were somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, and next morning an expedition (o theic 
former quarters on shore was decided on. At 
daylight next morning Don Ignazio, with Alonzo 
and three of the sailors started, well armed. I 
had persuaded the Don to leave Joaquin: on board, 
aud I kept him busy below in tie hold the whole 
day. Inthe evening they returned dejected and 
weary ; they had been to the huis formerly occupied 
by the robbers; they had seen the recess wiiere 
the treasure had been planted, but the place was 
deserted and in ruins, And now we had to begin 
the search afresh, and revert to the original plan of 
trading between the islands until the villains were 
discovered. Don Ignazio was furious, and heaped 
reproaches and abuse on Alonzo who, I could see, 
whatever contempt he deserved, had acted squarely 
towards us. T altempted to pacify him, and pactly 
succeeded by telling him that, as the robbers 
could not have had any news of our quest, we 
would surely surprise them yet, and recover the 
ueasure, The following day we filled up our 
empty water-casks, and in the evening got under 
weigh for the Hogoleu group. 

For the next three weeks we cruised amon; 
the islands, from group to group, some of which 
were inhabited, and others not. ‘I'he natives were 
generally mild atid inoffensive, and brought off 
(uit and shells and occasionally calabashes of 
cocoanutoil for trading. We treated them well and 
always parted from them on the best of terms. 
But we could obtain no news about the sloop. No 
such vessel had ever been seen among the islands, 

d I began to fear that before long there would 
be trouble with Don Ignazio, as he began to have 
frequent fits of passion, one moment praying to the 
saints and the next cursing like a trooper.” | had 
still confidence in Alonzo, in fact I had to acknow- 
ledge to myself that [had misjudged him when he 
came on board, and I found that he was the most 
tustworthy of the lot. On the rgch of Jaty we 
anchored off the island of Pigeh. lt was not 
very large, Lut one of the most beautiful of those 
lovely isles, It was inhabited, as we perceived by 
several huts nestling in a grove of trees, lining the 
margin of a small bay opposite our anchorage. 
We had the English ensign hoisted as usual, and in 
ashort time a laige canoewas seen paddling off from 
shore towards the schooner. Six brawny natives 
were in her, and when they came alongside one of 
thtem took a folded paper from out his hair and pre- 
sented it without coming on board. It was passed 
up to me, but I found it to be only a leaf tern out 
of a book—a Spanish prayer book as I correctly 
surmised. No writing whatever was on it. I turned 
it over and over, and uinutely examined it. but 
could make nothing of it. I asked Don Ignazio 
and Alonzo to come on deck—they invariably 
stayed below when any canoes made their fist 
appearance—and gave them the paper, but they 
could make nothing of it. By signs, Uie natives 
pointed invitingly to the beach, A’ basket full of 
hard bread and some sugar was passed to them 
of which they partook with greatrelish. The Dow 
had ot the idea, which nobody tried to combat 
that our men were here, and that now all o1 E 
was required to circumvent them, Finally, 
voluntered to take the dinghy and. pul 
myself ashore, and find out who had sent ‘the 
paper, as it was cetlainly sent for some purpose 
by somebody. The natives did not appear to be 
hostile; but as the robbers might be there, Tre. 
loaded my revolver and stuck a dagger in my sash, 
When I was a short distance from the beach I 
paused for a moment and looked about me, but 
seeing only about a dozen natives, I gave a spurt 
and shot the boat well up on the sand. I inime- 
diately leaped out and confronted the crowd, bat 
I met nothing but smiling, curious faces, Several 
of the people beckoned me to follow them. I did 
so, and asrived at the hut they were bringing ne 
to, where [ heard a cheery voice with a brosd 
Scotch accent say, Good morning, mon, come in 
and sit doon!” "The natives left me at the door, 
and taking away part of the front which consisted 
of mats, let the daylight in upon the contents of 
the room, an ordinary native hut with a platfornt 
erected a fool above the floor in one end. On this 
patform, reposed the form of a man, black as 
ebony and of immense bulk. I gazed upon him 
with amazement. Nobody else was in the room, 
so it was surely he who had spoken. Sit 
doon, sit doon,” said he, making a place for 
me beside him on the platform, “1 am. short 
of chairs, so you will have to sit on the bed, 
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boss! yah, yah, yah!” letting off a boisterous 
shout of laughter. After Thad told him that 1 
was master of a schooner trading between the 
islands, he related to me volubly who he was 
and what he was doing there. He belonged to 
Greenock, in Scotland; bad run away many 
years ago from an American whaler whilst at one 
of the islands, had been there ever since living 
a free and lazy life and intended to stop there. T 
asked him if any vessels ever came there. Very 
seldom, he s: ; asloop had been there a few 
days ago, but left again for some islands a little 
farther to the south-east; they were only Spani- 
ards, three in number, he said, and were not very 
communicative. “Do you want anything from 
the schooner? Tam going right on board to get 
under weigh!” “Some tobacco,” he replied. 
“©All right,” said I, ‘send a canoe off at once ; 
good bye, I may pethaps see you again!” and off 
I darted to the beach while he leisurely waddled 
after me. When I got down to the boat I re- 
collected the torn outleaf. “You sent off a leaf 
out of a book; what was the meaning ofthat?” I 
asked. “hat was my letter,” said he "I wished 
to see somebody and as I never go afloat myself.”” 
“Allright, all right,” said I, interrupting him again 
as I pushed off the boat and jumped into it. I 
was soon on board and told the Don what I had 
heard, which created such excitement in him that 
he began to embrace me and I could with difi- 
culty keep clear of him, The canoe was waiting 
and I literally loaded it down with tobacco, food, 
clothing, and several bottle of aguardienta. Alonzo 
was confident that the robbers had returned to 
Tamatan, whither we concluded to follow them 
even if we could not get ahead of them. ‘The 
second night out from Pigeli we had to anchor 
under a low island, as the night was dark and 
dangerous reefs were all around us. No lights 
were allowed to be shawn on board and absolute 
silence was enjoined. ‘The Don had sailors to stand 
ngle watch during the night, against my judg 
ment, as we were continually on the watch during 
the day, he said. [awoke at 11 o'clock with 
an undefinable feeling of uneasiness, and getting 
up quietly, looked about. Everything was still, 
but forward on the schooner’s deck somebody 
was waving a bright light from. side to side. 
I dropped down into the cabin thunderstruck ;_ my 
first thought was of Alonzo, but he was fast asleep 
in his berth, Gently shaking the Don Lawakened 
him, and whispering to him to be quiet, pulled him 
up the companion. When he saw the light he 
clearly comprehended the treacherous signals. 
His rage was fearful. Grasping the ever handy 
dagger withhis right hand, he pushed me on one 
side, and ylided forward like asnake. A fearful 
cry rang on the still air, bringing every one on 
deck. ‘Then followed a splash, and Don Ignacio 
came slowly aft wiping his dagger. ‘You are 
avenged, amigo,” said he to me, “ when I strike, I 
strike home! so perish all traitors! go below, you 
men, and beware!” This to the three sailors who 
had tumbled up on deck, I felt appalled! Such 
swift punishment, although well dese: ved, inspived 
me with dread, and I shuddered when the Don 
approached me. Joaquin had met his doom, and 
Thad nothing more to fear from him, but I would 
have preferred (o have seen him alive. “Sharp 
work, that!” said Baker, as we sat talking or deck 
for the remainder of the night, we have to keep on 
the Don’s soft side or we may pethaps have to 
share that fellow’s fate.” ‘No danger,” said I 
with confidence [ did not really feel; ‘anyhow, 
we will stick together and do what right!” 
“Whatever is, is right!” quoth Baker, with a 
grimace. Next day we fortunately got a fresh 
breeze, and at 2 o'clock p.m. let go in our former 
anchorage. No sloop was there. We had scarce- 
ly got the sails furled, however, before we saw her 
Creeping round the opposite point of the island with 
all sail set. When they saw us they sheered off at 
first, but finally stood towards us and anchored 
about a hundred yards from us. We had the 
English flag flying and they had apparently no 
suspicion of our errand. Now, when the fatal 
moment had at last arrived, I watched the faces 
of my companion with some concern. The Don 
was unusually calm, but his eyes glittered most un- 
naturally. Alonzo was nervous, the muscles in 
his face twitching continuously, but he looked 
stern and determined. Baker smiled while he 
caressed his revolver ; and the sailors looked as if 
they were fully prepared for the struggle; the cook 
was sharpening his chopper and singing, No 
traitors among them, I felt sure. I advised the 
Don to wait for the visit they would certainly pay 
us, and then we would have them perhaps without 
bloodshed; and he gave me the entire manage- 
ment of the affair. Don Ignazio, Alonzo, and the 
three sailors were to remain in the cabin, which 
we kept in semi-darkness by the skylight being 
covered. They were well armed, and ready to re- 
ceive the visitors who would, if possible, be got 
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down one by one, the first one to be taken without 
any struggle or noise, Baker stood in the com- 
panion; the cook was in the galley, and Twas 
walking the deck. I observed that they watched 
us intently ever since they anchored, while I 
pretended not to take any particular notice of 
them, It struck me then that they were planning 
to capture the schooner, and thought that we 
were unprepared, After some consultation they 
|lowered their boat, and all three of them got 
into her—where was the fourth man? — 1 had 
put on a white linen coat, in the left hand 
pocket of which I kept my cocked revolver with 
a finger on the trigger, nonchalantly smoking a 
cigar. When the boat came alongside I sung out 
to the cook in English to make fast the painter. 
They came over the side one by one, each one 
shaking me by the hand, and looking cutious- 
ly about him, One of them, evidently the 
leader, was a tall, fine looking’ man, speaking 
tolerably good English, but the other two were 
of the usual type of ruffian, low-browed and 
scowling. We hada talk about the islands for a 
few minutes, when I told them that the captain 
was down in the cabin, rather unwell, would they 
not go down see him?” ‘They all walked aft woge- 
ther, one of the shorter men being ahead, when I 
drew the tall man’s attention to something, and 
enabled Baker to invite the foremost man down 
in the cabin. He went all right. No sound was 
heard from below as the tall man passed Baker 
with a greeting on his way down, When his head 
had disappeared under the companion hatch I 
seized the remaining man by the throat and put- 
ting my leg behind his, tripped him neatly over on 
his back, and held my revolver to his breast while 
the cook hastened to bind him hand and foot, and 
then gag him. I took him so completely by surprise 
thathe had no chance to draw any weapon, or 
nake any noise. A terrible commotion was now 
d fiom below, and as I beheld the tall man’s 
head for a moment appear in sight, I saw Baker 
strike him a blow on the head with his tevolver, 
driving him back, Trushed up to assist him, but 
my help was not needed. When I looked down 
T saw Don Ignazio and the three sailors bendin, 
over the tall leader, and hacking him with their 
knives. The sight was sickening! 1 pulled the 
covering off the sky light, and opened it, and then 
the Don and the three other butchers came rushing 
up, brandishing their knives. Baker was eyeing 
them contemptously with folded arms but with the 
vevolver in one hand. ‘ They are hyenas !”’ said he 
to me, “and having now tasted blood, look out!” 
The sailors* pulled the dead bodies of Alonzo and 
the tall bandit up on deck, and then the living one 
wrapped up ina thick blanket and almost smother- 
ed. Then the Don and two of the sailors took the 
sloop’s boat, and pulled over to her. Baker told 
me now, that when the first_ man got down in the 

jin a blanket was thrown over his head, and his 
cries wholly smothered; when the tall man came 
down he immediately recognized Alonzo, and 
pulling out his ever ready kuife, like a flash of 
lightning sent it with anerring aim through 
Alonzo's heart; and when trying to get back to 
the deck Baker struck him on the head and stun- 
ned him, when the vultures threw themselves on 
his body and finished him, In a short time the 
Don returned with a long face and nothing. They 
had overhauled the sloop from stem to stem, every 
nook and cranny, but found nothing on board to 
indicate the place where the treasure was concealed, 
The dead bandit was first stripped, but nothing 
was found on him except a few gold pieces and 
some silver. The two living ones were now 
unceremoniously deprived of their clothing, but 
they had nothing. ‘The Don began to interrogate 
them, but they remained sulky and dumb. The 
small amount of patience he was endowed with 
now failed him, and he swore he would soon make 
them speak. A hangman's knot was made in the 
ends of the fore and main throat-halliards and 
placed round their necks; they were now asked 
again if they would tell where the treasure 
was, but they still remained dumb. ‘The Don was 
foaming at the month. He gave the order to hoist 
away, when [ interfered and stopped it. He 
looked at me as if he wanted to kill me too; but I 
did not quail as I saw that Baker had him covered 
with his revolver. ‘If you kill these men,” said 
I, how will you ever get possession of the trea- 
sure? I came here to find it; and I will find it; 
we have done killing enough now, and no more is 
needed. Offer these men their lives and their 
liberty, and they will divulge the hiding place.” 
It was wonderful to see how he calmed down when 
I spoke ; he knew that I was right, but his terrible 
temper overpowered him sometimes. He made 
the sailors take the ropes off the men’s necks, and 
went up and talked to them, Gradually their 
dark faces cleared and they began to answer him. 
I saw that he had gained the day, and I was truly 
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thankful to see it. Looking over to me with a 





different expression on his countenance than had 
lately been on it, said he, “You are my friend, 
I can thank you for all, I know now where the 
Weasure is, but it is too late to-day to go there. 
We will now bury the dead, and thank the good 
God!” ‘Tle two dead bodies were sewed up in 
sacks, and brought on shore and buwied. Baker 
and I kept watch and watch over the two prisoners 
during the night; and next morning at daylight 
the Don and the three sailors started away from 
the schooner in the long-boat, taking one of the 
prisoners with them, ‘The prisoner remaining 
on board told us that it was buried not far from 
where they had hid it before; the fourth rabber 
had been killed in trying to escape from them 
to sell them, At 10 o'clock in the forenoon 
we saw the shore party coming down to the beach. 
Every one of the men was heavily laden; and the 
burdens being put in the boat itwas soon along- 
side. How carefully everything was passed u 
or deck and taken aft. The Don now with his 
own hands cut the prisoners’ lashings, and told 
them to get in the sloop’s boat and go on board 
and gel under weigh at once. In an hout’s time 
the sloop was beyond the point, outof view, and 
we saw her no more. ‘The sailors were set to fill- 
ing the watercasks, while we passed the teasures 
down into the cabin and opened them out. What 
a collection of precious things! Crowns, stars, and 
crosses of guld and diamonds; strangely wrought 
vessels of gold, studded with peails; a whole 
dress made of pearls sewn together. But the 
most precious of all was a casket of gold, incrusted 
with diamonds; this the Don would not let us 
touch or allow it to be opened ; he treated it with 
great reverence, crossing himself every time he 
touched it. He said it contained some part of the 
Saviour’s body, which I called the * Holy Grail.” 
Both I and Baker were transfixed with wonder, 
gazing at what he later {disrespectfully called 
the loot.” He looked at me and I looked at 
him, each reading the other’s thoughts. Honest 
Injun!” said 1; “honest Injun,” replied Baker, 
with a sigh, and that was the last of any dis- 
honourable thoughis we may have entertained. 
The Ueasures were carefully put into one of 
the berths; but the Holy Grail” got a place 
of its own on a sort of altar, where the sailors 
were allowed to have a sight of it and offer 
up their prayers, We got under weigh that 
night for Guam, where Don Ignazio expected to 
find a larger vessel on which he could tranship 
the treasure. We were now very careful in our 
sailing, but arrived there aftera pleasant passage 
on the Sth of August, and to the Dow's great joy 
found the Spanish gun-vessel Admivante Moreno 
lying atanchor. The treasure was taken on board 
with great secrecy ; and as our voyage was now vir- 
tually at an end, both I and Baker followed the Don 
on board, and went in her to Manilaas passengers. 
The schooner was putunder the charge of one of the 
sailors to follow us at leisure, We were treated 
like princes on the passage, and also after our 
arrival at Manila, Thad the honour of a special 
introduction toa certain high and holy man, who 
gave me his blessing when I left. ‘I'he Don fulfilled 
his promise like a gentlemen; gave me a cheque 
for 15,000 dollars, atid 500 dollars in gold; Baker 
received a cheque for 10,000 dollars and 250 in 
gold. After bidding Don Ignazio farewell, we 
took the first steamer for Hongkong, where we 
separated. Baker made good use of his money. 
because I saw him only afew years ago, master 
of a large ship, his own. Tam’sorry to say that I 
made ducks and drakes of mine, and I am now 
but very little better off for my quest of the Holy 
Grail.’” 


















































IN THE U.S. CONSULAR-GENERAL 
COURT FOR JAPAN. 
ote See 
Before G. H. Sctpmore, Esq., Vice-Consul Gene- 
ral—Tuespay, December 23rd, 1890. 


KATO SOGORO V. E. KILDOYLE. 

This case came up for the assessment of costs, 
judgment having been given on the 15th instant 
as follows :— 

This case having been tried before C, R. Great- 
house, United States Consul-General, and J. Mei 
delson and G. E, Rice, associates, and said ‘Consul- 
General and said associates having made and 
rendered their opinion in writing, find and adjudge 
that the defendant is indebted to the plaintiff in 
the sum of one hundred and twelve dollars with 
interest thereon from the third day of December, 
1889, at the rate of seven per cent. perannum, and 
adjudge that the defendant pay to the plaintiff 
one hyndred and twelve dollars with interest 
thereon from the third day of December, 1889, at 
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the rate of seven percent. per annum with costs, 
for which execution and process may issue. 
C. R. Grearwouse, 
U.S. Consul-General. 
We concur, 
J. Mewpeisow 
G.E. Rice 
The Vice-Consul Genesal said, in reference to 
costs, thatsince the judgment had been rendered the 
plaintiff had filed a stalements of costs he desired 
to have against the defendant. Having read the 
Court rules as to costs, his Honour said, the 
plaintiff when he began the case deposited $20 
as security for costs. On the 4th of November 
the defendant deposited $4.80. The costs would 
be for the attendance of the associates. They 
were entitled to receive each $3.20 for each ai- 
tendance, ‘[hey attended for tee days which 
wold amount to $21.60 gold up to Decen 
, 1889, when judgment was reserved. Th 
uccruingto the clerk of the court were $12.95 gold 5 
for the marshall up to the same date the fees were 
$4.50; but up to December 3rd, 1889, the costs of 
the clerle and the marshal would only be $20, they 
having divided the amount deposited by the plain- 
ived the difference. On February roth 
there was a subsequent hearing, and one witness 
was heard for the plaintiff. ‘The costs acctuing 
since December 3rd, 1889, were clerk's fees $2.26 
gold—82.98 Mexican. ‘The witnesses would re- 
ceive $1.50 per day and 15 sew for travelling 
expenses. The witness’s fees would be $6.54. 
‘The plaintiff was entitled to the return of the $20 
and also for all other expenses that he actually in- 
curred for obtaining witness and other expenses. 
Plaintiff's counsel said Mr. Whitfield had 
been called by him and the vice Consul-General, 
after reading over the record decided that that 
was the case. Therefore there would be $2.18 more 
for fees to be added, which would make the ex- 
penses for witnesses $8.54. The total would be 
$60.24. The defendant made a deposit on Novem- 
ber 12th of $4.80 which he admitted to he owing 
to the plaintiff. “That would be returned. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
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London, December 22nd. 

It is doubted whether the House of Represen- 
tatives will agree to any silver law during the 
present session, 

A great fall of snow has taken place all over 
Great Britain. 

The New Pork Herald States that President 
Harrison has refused to allow the Behting’s Sea 
dispute to be submitted to arbitration. 

London, December 23rd. 

Snow, frost, and thick fog have prevailed in 
London for five days. The rivers Trent and 
Severn and the Upper Thames are frozen over. 





(Fvos THe “Sivoarone Free Press”) 


London, December oth. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy occupied yesterday Mr. 
Parneli’s seat in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Parnell intends going to Ireland and to address 
meetings in the chief towns. 








MAIL STEAMERS, 


+ 
YHR NEXT MAIL IS DUK 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaikt & Gye NOVO K. Friday, Jan. and. 
Kobe... 


From America... per P.M. Co. 
Voom Europe vid 
Hongkong...... per M. M. Ce 
From Hongiong. per C.P. M. 
From Europe via 
Hongkong...... pee N.D, Lluyd. 
From anada,Xec. per C.P. M.Co, 


Tuesday, Jan. 6th.” 


Sunday, Dec. 28th + 
Monday, Dec. agth. 






‘0, 


Monday, Jan. th, 
Friday, Jan. oth. 








* China left San Francisco on December 18th, + Sydney left 
‘Shanghai on December a3rd. 


TUR NUXT MAIL LEAVES 





For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and} per N.Y K. Tuesday, Dec. goth. 
ans per O. & O. Co, Saturday, Dee. 27th, 
ong... per P. & O. Co, Saturday, Dec. 27th. 

: » &e. wer C.M.P.Cu. Sunday, Dec, 28th. 

For Eurove, via 
Hongkong...... per N.D. Lloyd, Wedn’day, Jan. 7th. 
For Amenca..... yer P.M, Cw. Thursday, Jan. 8th, 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 

comer gee fae 
ARRIVALS. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,350, Conner, 
19th December,—Shanghai and” ports, 13th 
December, General.— Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Ancona, British steamer, 1,880, W. D. Mudie, 
21>t Deember,— Hongkong rath, Nagasaki 17th, 
and Kobe 20th December, General.—P. & O. 
S.N. Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1010, Allen, 21st 
December,—Kobe 20th December.—Lighthouse 
Department. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win, Ward, 23rd December,—San Francisco 
2gth November, vid Honolulu 8th December, 
General—P. M. SS. Co. 

Oxford, British steamer, 1,891, W. Janes, 24th 
December,—Kobe 22nd December, General.— 
Samuels Samuel & Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,808, W. M. Smith, 
2gth ‘December,—Hongkong ‘igth December, 
General.—O, & 0. S.S. Co. 

Gaelic, British steamer, 2,690, G. W. Pearne, 
24th December,—San Francisco 6th December, 
General.—O. & O.S.S. Co. 


Kobe Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,358, Haswell, 
25th December,—Shanghai and ports 19th De- 
cember, General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 























DEPARTURES. 
Dorset, British steamer, 1,716, Daniel, 20th 
December,—Kobe, General.—Samuel Samuel & 
Co. ° 


Triomphante (12), French ironclad, Captain De 
Cornulies Lucomere, 20th December,—Kobe. 


Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,058, Voltmer, 21st 
ecembery 


Kobe, General.—Simon, Evers & 





titish ship, 1,896, Dexter, 21st De- 

cember,—Tacoma, Ballast.—China & Japan 
Trading Co. 

Yangtsé, French steamer, 2,371, Lartigue, 21st 
Wecember,—Kobe, Shanghai, and Hongkong, 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Guy Mannering, British steamer, 1,829, D. Ford, 
23rd December,—Kobe, General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneivo, American steamer, 2,246, 
Win. Ward, 24th December.—Hongkong, Ge. 
neral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Saikio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,530, G. W. 
Conner, 24th December,—Shanghai and ports, 
General.—Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Benlawers, British steamer, 1,530, Webst 
December,—Kobe, General.—Cornes & 








+ 2gth 
0. 








PASSENGERS. 
TO ARRIVE. 

Per German steamer General Werder, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. Kragh and family, Mr, McNeill, 
Mr. Schramm, and Professor T. Saka in cabin, 

Per French steamer Sydney from Marseilles :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Lescasse and 2 infants, Messrs. E. 
Coutts, Dangerfield, Rev. Messrs. Balet, J. Ber 
trand, and Mr. Kikawa; from Calcutta, Rev. Mr. 
Le Gris; from Saigon, Rev. Mr. Halm, Messrs. 
Rouger and Noittin. 

ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Sa‘kio Maru, from Shang- 
hai aud ports:—Messts. Wakamiya, Egoshi, W. 
H. Stone, Morishita, J. Zading, E. M. Orloff, F. 
Upton, G. H. R. Wainwright, W. T. Payne, and 
Kumasaki in cabin; Mr. G.’ W. Forbes and 1 
Japanese in second class, and 31 passengers in 
steerage, 

Per British steamer Ancona, from Hongkong, 
vid Ports:—Mr. H. G. Parlett, Mr. C. J. Strome- 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Fearon in cabin; 13 past 
sengers in steerage, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco vid Honolulu:—Hon. Paul 
Neumann and servant, Miss Neumann, Mr, and 
Mrs. G. O. Nagayama, and Mr, A. Littlejohn in 
cabin, Vor Shanghai: Rev. E. H. Thomson and 
Rev. G. W. Verity in cabin. For Hongkong : 
Mis. A. M. Cheek, 2 children, and servant in cabin, 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong: 
—Mr. and Mrs. Austin, Messrs. Wm. Graham, 
J.G. Skipton, F. D. Osborne, and Chang Mow 
Kung in cabin, 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco: 
—Mr. Louis Eppinger, Mrs. E. L. Mozley, Mr. 
W. H. Magee, Mr. H. S. Gray, Miss Yoss, Dr 
Alfred Guthiel, Mr. Oto. Krogmann, Mr. T+ 












































gle 


Lacey, Miss J. E. Locke, Miss G. H. Hishikawa: 


M.D., Miss May Russell, and Mr. P. M. Saltaral 
in cabin. For Hongkong: Mr. Wm. D. Sink, 
Me. Yung Wing Thing, Miss Lyon, Miss C. J- 
jewell, and Rev. J. Elias Hughes in ‘cabin. For 
Shanghai: Mr. Elliott Stone, Miss R. M. Sites, 
and Miss Hu King Eng in cabin. For Nagasaki : 
Misses Jennie Gheer, Elisa Forsell, Nora Seeds, 
Elizabeth Russell, and Grace Tucker in cabin 

For Bangkok: Hon. and Mrs. S. H. Boyd a 
Mrs. Kate G. Booth in cal 

Per Japanese steamer Kobe Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Miss M. E. Williams, Miss E. 
McAllister, Miss J. S. Graham, Miss Ada Hevon, 
Mr. R. Masujima, and Mr. H. D. Leland in 
cabin; Messrs. J. Cook, Mnire, and Hada in 
second class, and 21 passengers in steerage. 

DEPARTED, 

Per French steamer Yangtse, for Shanghai, 
vid Kobe:—Miss A. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Lam 
Sho Nam, Mr. Perard and one servant, Colonel 
Maudint, Miss Kishida Yasu, Miss Kishida lo, 
Mrs. Padin and infant, Messrs. A. H. Groom, A. 
Butler, N. Faga, A. Baldassi, Kraemer, Kamae, 
Nautier, G. de Maulne, and Matsuoka in cabin 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for Hongkong :—Captain J. B. MacMillan, Mr. 
R. L. Morant, Mrs. O. Margary, Mr. Wong Get 

ig, Mr. W. G. Comley, Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin 
and brother in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Satkio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mrs. Nakamikado, Mix. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. J. Strothoff, Messrs. E. M. Osloff, C: 
Deubeigh, Okazaki, J. L. Jensen, A. M. Montell, 
and Fukumoto inc Mis. Kawashima, Messrs 
Matsuoka and Mizutani in second class; 8 pas- 
sengers in stee 









































CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Vangtse, for Shangh 
Kobe:—Raw Silk for France 175 Bales; Waste 
Silk for Fiance 281 Bales ; ‘Treasure $75,000.00. 





REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Saikio Maru, Captain 
Conner, reports:—Left Shanghai the 13th De- 
cember at 11 aim.; strong gale from N.W. the 
entice passage. Artived at Nagasaki the 15th at 
Sam. and left the 15th al 5 p.m.; fresh northerly 
winds. Arrived at Shimonoseki the 1604 ac 7 a.m. 
and left the 16th at 9.15 a.m.; fresh N. winds 
and fine. Arrived at Kobe the 17th at 6.03 
and left the 18th at noon; fresh W.N.W. winds 
throughout. Arrived at Yokohama the rgth De- 
cember at 3.50 p.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain W. M. 
Smith, reports:—Left. Hongkong the 
cember 19th, at 4 p.m., had variable winds, 
smooth sea, and fine clear weather to Ooshima, 
which was passed on the 23rd at 9 30 pm. Thence 
S.W. wind, increasing to a moderate gale with 
heavy rain, lightning, thunder, and heavy sea, 
which continued to port. Passed Rock Island o1 
the 24th at 8.43 am. Arrived at Yokohama o: 
the 2gth December at 1-17 p.m. Time 4 days 19 
hours and 30 minutes. 

‘The British steamer Gaelic, Capiain Peacue, 
reports :—Left San Francisco the 6th December 
at 4.02 p.m.; to the 8th had light westerly winds 
and smooth sea; thence to the 19th strong north. 
erly gale and high sea; thence to the 18th light 
north-easterly and fine weather; thence to the 
2ist fresh westerly with heavy north-west swell ; 
thence to port strong to moderate northerly winds 
and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama the 24th 
December atg p.m. Time 17 days, 11 hours, 30 
minutes. 
































LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ae eee 


IMPORTS, 


The position of the Import market remains un- 
changéd. ‘There is no demand for Yarns, and in 
Piece-goods a sale of 9 Ibs. Shirtings is now and 
again reported at about former quotations. Sales 
for the week are 50 bales English Yarns and about 
3,500 pieces Shirtin 





PIECE GOODS. 








COTTON 
es $1.35 to a 
hes 1.60 19 393 






has to 1azt 
1.20 to 1.60 
1:70 to 2.01 
Cotton—Italian: ene 
inches... 007 to 
100 lo tas 
genie ee 1.20 to 140 
key Reds—3h to 4Ih, 24 y: i 
inches... 


170 to 2.05 
450 to 6,00 
050 to 065 
135 to 2.25 


Vetvetse= hacia 33 yards avec 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 
Valfachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .. 
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Wool 


Plain Orleans, 4o-42 yards, y2inches $4.00 U5 50 
















Italian Cloth, 40 yards, 33 inches best o.aghto 28 
30. yards, 32 inches 

i sestsssnsaee O40 UO 26 
30 yards, 32. inches 

: 0.16 te 20 

ong to osh 

0.30 10 0.45 

Cloths—Pr 0.50 to 0.60 

Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 te 0.35 (0 0.60 
Hiankets—Scarlet and Green, 4to 34th, 

perth. mS ei 2.40 1 0.38 

COUTOT YARNS 


$26.00 to 28 00 
28.00 to 29.00 
















6/24, Good to 29.00 to 30.50 

Nos. 16/24, Reverse 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Ordinary 29.00 to 30.00 
Nos. 28/32, Median 30.00 to 31.00 
Nos. 28/32, Good to Nes 32.00 to 33.00 
8/42, Mediun to Hest 35-50 to 36 so 
fwo-fol 34.50 to 36 00 
Twvo-fold 36.50, to 39.50 

PRR BALE. 





Bombay . 
Bombay 
|. Rom, 


70.00 to 78.00 
72.00 to 78.00 





Market very quiet and business passing is very 
small. Manufactured Iron moves very slowly 
indeed; and Wire Nails, which had a good turn a 
short time ago, are again quite neglected. Tin 
plates have been in some request at higher prices, 
bin the quantity sold is but small. 








$2.65 to 2:75 
2.75 to 2.85 
2.55 to 2.85 





Wat Nara, finch 
lat Bars, Linch 















Nom. 

Nailrod, small size... Nom 
Iron Plates, assorted 2.80 to 3.00 
Sheet Iron... 3.20 to 3.40 
Galvanized Iri 5.80 to 6.00 
Nails, assorted 4-40 to 4.90 
es, per ho . §.00 to 5.25 
Pig Iron, No. 3 Vas to v.24 





KEROS RK 
Market dull but nominally unchanged. Buyers, 
however, do not seem eager to pay the prices 
which holders ask. No fresh arrivals during the 


week either from Europe or America. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Chester 









$1.70 to 1.724 





Comet -674 to 1.70 
Devoe. 165 to 1.67} 
Russi 1.60 to 1.65 





SUGAR. 
The market is dull and no prospect of improve- 


ment, Browns especially lave declined. Stocks 
large, about 100,000 piculs White and Brown to- 
gether. 





Rrown Taleao... $4.10 to 4. 

Browu Daitong 3.10 lo 4.20 
Brown Canton 4/80 to 5.90 
Brown Java and Penang 5.00 to 5.60 
White Ketined 4:55 10 7.50 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last issue was dated rth inst. since when 
settlements in this Market are 700 piculs divided 
thus :—Hanks, 20; Filatures, 570; Re-reels, 112; 
Kakedas minus, 31; Oshu, 29. There have been 
no direct shipments during the week; the export 
business of which stands at the above named 700 
piculs. 





In the early part of the week continued high ex- 
change prevented much business; but a few days 
ago the renewed fall in Silver caused a correspond- 
ing change here, and several of the orders men- 
tioned in our last were filled. 

There have been a few purchases made at figures 
below our quotations, some holders requiring 
money for the end of the year. One big man 
quitted 200 piculs in a line, and several other 
smaller parcels, especially in Filatures, have been 
bought to advantage. There is no further tale of 
a Syndicate at the moment, but the majority of 
holders appear to be able and willing to carry 
their stocks into New Year and see what that will 
do for them. 

Arrivals are beginning to fall off and although 
there must be some reeled silk in the country 
ready to come down; the present wintry weather 
will “close most of the Filatures and Reeling 
establishments for the next six weeks. With any 
business at all we look for a decline in stock list 
from now, 

There has been only one shipping opportunity 
since we last wrote, viz., the French Mail Steamer 
ofthe 2tst inst. This steamer, Yangtsd, carried 
195 bales for Lyons and neighbourhood. Present 











| 26,962 piculs last year and 25,892 at the 26th 
| December, 1888. 

| Hanks.—In a long contest between buyers and 
|sellers the latter have given way and some nice 
parcels both of Shinshu and Shimonita have been 
settled at prices ranging from §490 to $500, ac 
cording to quality. The drop in Exchange has 
helped shippers very materially both in this and 
in all classes, 

Filatures.—Some large lines done for the States, 
good No.1 Shinshu bringing $580 to $570, ac. 
cording to chop. About 200 piculs of Karmeisha 
were reported at 8582}. The other large owners 
do not at the moment seem inclined to follow the 
Kaimeisha lead, and some of them stoutly declare 
ntention of holding on for at least another 
month. Itis worthy of temark that on this day 
last year prices for these crack filatures were more 
that’ $200 higher than they stand to-day. One 
parcel of Koshu Kusanigisha was recently booked 
at $570. In fine sizes not so much has been done, 
but several parcels of good medium grade have 
been taken at $560 or thereabouts. 

Re-reels.—Well-known marks and best grades 
are held at prohibitive prices, while the trade has 
run chiefly on medium and common; outside pro. 
vinces and districts having been dealt in at prices 
ranging from $500 to $520. The only sale in de 
cent sill has been a parcel of Annaka, Fan chop, 
at $540. 

Kakedas.—These have been more strongly held 
than other sorts and there has been little business 
in them in consequence. There are plenty of en- 
quiries in the Market, but as a rule buyers and 
sellers differ hy $10 or $15. One parcel White 
Flag at $550 ; Red Lion, $5375; No. 1 Horse Head, 
$5355 No. 2 Horse Head, 525. ‘These are enter. 
ed in the list, but buyers refuse to go on without 
some reduction in price. 

Oshu.—Business done has been in Hamatsuki : 
good medium at $530, with lower quality at $510. 


gQuoration: 


































Hanks—No. 14 





seine rash ushu) 500 
Janke +2 (Josh ‘490 to 495 
Hanks—No. 


490 to 495 
485 to 490 
480 to 485 
470 to 475 
460 to 465 


Hanks—No. 









Nom: 


tra tolta deniers 
a 13/15 denier 
10/13 deniers 





590 to 600 
590 to 595 
570 to 580 
560 to 565 
560 to 570 
550 to $55 
540 to 545 








Filatuces—No. 
Filatures—No. 
¥ilatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
wes—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
















R i 

Re-reels— 80 to $85 
Re-reels—No + $60 to 565 
Re-reels—No. 550 to 555 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 de . 540 to 545 
Re-reels—No. 2}, 14/18 d 530 to $35 


Re-reels—No. 
Kakedas— 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No. 
Kakedas—No 


$10 to 520 
550 to 560 
540 to 545 
530 to 535 


Kaledas—No. 520 to 525, 
Kakedas—No. 3. 510 to 515, 
Kakedas—No. 34. 500 to 505 


Kakedas—No. 4. 
Oshu Sendai—No. 24 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2. 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4.. 
Sodai—No. a4. 


490 to 495 
530 


500 to 530 
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11,918 

Americn 14,656 

Wales 11,341 26.574 

hotel oa, 11,637 26,962 
aitlementa and Direct] "ules rama, ricuua, 
Ser aa tee an 12,600 29,700 30 350 
Stock, 26th December ... 15,900 5,700 7,050 
Available suppliesto date 28,500 35.400 37.400 


WASTE SILK. 

‘Trade in this branch has been ona smaller scale, 
settlements for the week amounting to 620 piculs; 
divided thus :—Cocoons, 87; Noshi, 280; Kibiso, 
1743 Neri, 79. 

As will be seen from the above figures the week’s 
business is not large, buyers complaining that 
quality is fast running down, especially in prime 
classes of Moshi. Prices for good quality are well 
maintained ; at the same time sellers are current 
and do not seem to trouble their heads about the 
movements of exchange. 


The French mail steamer, Yangtsé, of the 21st 
inst., carried 281 bales for Marseilles and beyond, 
This shipment brings the present export figure up 
to 16,210 piculs, against 14,599 piculs last year and 





export figures to date are 11,637 piculs, against 


Digitized by Gox gle 


17,521 piculs in 1888. 


| 

Pierced Cocoons.—The remaining stock appeats 
to hang fire; holders do not seem willing to sell at 
any teduction in price, and consumers tell ue that 
that they can supply themselves to betier advantage 
in other countries. 

Noshi.—Bu 








Business is not large; buyers complain 
of the scarcity of desirable parcels, and it will be 
noted that the steck in this department is less than 
it was last year. Some good Filatures have been 
done at from $144 to $1465 some good Bushu at 
$130, with fair Oshiu at the same price. Foshu has 
been more or less neglected, but some ordinary 
quality has been taken at $75. 


Kibiso.—Fair amount of daily trade in this, 
ranging from best Filatuves at $117} with seconde 


at $109, down to common, dirty, rubbishy Curlies 
al $10. 


Mawata.—No fresh 
and the stock is smal 
fibre. 


Neri.—Some little business has commenced in 
this article at about $13 for rough uncleaned stock, 


Quorarions, 





purchases have been made, 
Il consisting chiefly of old 















































Pierced Cocoons—Good to Best. 20 to $130 
ilature, Best..... 50 to 155, 
lo—Filature, Good 140 to 145 

% Meat , 130 to 135 

iu, Good to est .. 140 to 150 

hinshu, Best us _- . 

o—Shinshu, Good toto 12 
o—Shinshu, Medium... ore 
—Hushu, Good to Best... Igo to 140 

oshu, Best 90 to o2t 

oshu, Good 82) to 85 

shu, Ordinary 75 to 80 

ure, Best selected toto 120 

ilature, Seconds ....... 100 to 105 

shu, Good to Best goto 100 
jso—Shinshu, Best... Beto 90 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds .. goto 75 
Kibiso—Josiu, Good to Fair. soto 40 
so—Joshu, Middling to ¢ 35 to 30 
so—liachoji, Good... 45to 40 
s0—Hachoji, Medium to Low. 35 to 30 
iso—Neri, Good to C isto 8 
Mawata—Good to Best 180 to 200 


Kxport Table Waste Silk to 26th Dec., 1890:— 























SHARON 1890-91. 18K9-90,  BME-BQ, 
Previs, Previa. — Pre 

Waste Silk J... 15,005 125542 15,408 

Pierced Cocoon 1,205 2,057 24113, 

16,210 14,599° 17,528 

Settlements and Direct 2°! "'"* pes barn 

Export trom tst July} 19100 17,000 21,400 

Stock, 26th December ... 8,800 11,500 6,990 

Available suppliestodate 27,900 28,500 28,300 


Exchange and Silver seem to have collapsed once 
more. Following are present rates:—Lonpon, 4u/s. 
Credits, 3/6}; Documents, 3/08; 6m/s. Credits, 
3/6} ; Documents, 3/68; New Yorx, 30 d/s. U.S. 
$853 4 m/s. U.S. $8535 Paris, 4m/s., tes. 4.435 
6mi/s. fes. 4.45. 


Estimated Silk Stock, 26th Dec., 





» 1890 :— 


























Raw, new Waw picvs 
Hanks 350 | Cocoons 310 
Filatures 9,950 | Noshi-ito 2,300 
Re-reeis .. 4,680 | Kibiso. 51035 
Kakeda . 660 Mawata 170 
Oshu 250 | Sundries. 385 
Yaysaam Kinds 10 

Total viculs niga Total piculs 8,800 

TEA. 





A very small retail business this week. Arrivals 
appear to have ceased, at least for the present 
and stocks are down to the neighbourhood of 3,000 
piculs, chiefly “ medium to common ” grade: 
















Common ... 

Good Common tors 
Medium 14 to15 
Good Me 16 to17 
Fine 18 tor 
Finest 20 to22 
Choice 23 toas 
Choicest . 28 & up'ds 
Extra Choicest = 


EXCHANGE, 





Exchange has again fluctuated, and the last 
movement is a considerable drop. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 


m at 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight 


3/54 
















Sterling—Private 4 months? sigh 3/58 
Sterling—Private @ months? sieht 3/6 

On Paris—Bank sight... 4:30 

On Paris—Private 6 mon! 444 
On Hongkong—Bank sight i 7, dis 
On Ho , dis, 


On New York—Private 30 days’ sight 
On San FranciscoBank Bills on demand. 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
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KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 


iS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DIFF: 0 

CREATING are speedily, cured by Kenran G'S COUGH 
ised anid. recommende se 

Feculiyi: No ther remedy ie bait es stective’ Cie Locenge 











remedy i 
ne ncy contata 0 Opiats, Morpiia, oe sey 
may be taken by the most delicate, Une ur 
two at bed-time en-ure rest when troubled by the throat. Sold 
by all Chemists, in Small Tins. Dec. 27th, 1$y0.—atins, 








CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY, LEAD= 
ING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, AND YACHT 


STEAM LAUNCHES & YACHTS, 


X'S PATENT MAOHINERY 
Fitted with KINGDO Pos = 





& Moderate Prices. 
& Greatest obtainable power for weight mnd.apace 


cocupied. 
5 Seicineee ts raising steam, 
6. zh rates of L. 
7. Absence of noise vibration, 
build Steam Launches of every description, 
tom oe eyes meveaale Soe one ard 
19 toni wards. re al yuild a1 
Draft Paddle B ‘Wheel Paddle 


SMALL STEAMERS AND STEAM LAUNCHES 





Screw STEAMERS WITH SPEEDS RANGING UP TO 30 MILES AN HouR, 


PADDLE STEAMERS WITH DRAFT RANGING DOWN TO 6]N. 


CHES OF WATER, 


Stern Wheel Steamers with very shallow draft especially suitable for river navigation, 


MACHINERY CONSTRUCTED FoR Boats BUILT ABROAD. 


YARROW & CO., POPLAR, LONDON, E. 


Builders of the Stern Wheel Steamers used by the British Government for the Nile Expedition, 





nor 808 in Frames fo. 80, ‘We supply 
ory separately. flustrated 
Er English, French of Spanish, Bead iar hoa 


SIMPSON, STRICKLAND: CO, 


WORKS: 
DARTMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON (ENGLAND), 
LONDON OFFICE: 


161, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.0. 


MACHINERY.—Mr. Artuur Wapuam, pro. 
prietor of Zhe Machinery Market and’ Ex 
orter (illustrated) —the greatest machinery 
faciness journal published—(subscription 12s, 6d. 
er annum post free); London Agent of Messrs. 
impson, Strickland & Co., steam-launch builde: 
is also a large exporter of Machinery aud Ei 
ginecting Materials. Mr. Wadham is open to 
act as sole Buying Agent in England for one or 
two good firms in Japan desiring to deal with a 
reliable house, Mr. Wadham’s intimate know. 
ledge of the English Machinery and Engine 
‘Trades enables him to save large sums to foreign 
customers placing their orders in his hands. 
Firms dealing with Mr. Wadham may rely upon 
being served in a prompt and straightforward 




















And seo that each Jur bears baroa Liebig's sig: 
in Blue Ink across the Label, 


To be had of all Storekeopers and Dealers throughout India. 


Cookery Books Post Free on Application to the 
01 any. 






FINEST AND — GHEAPEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING 
STOGK FOR SOUPS, 

MADE DISHES ANO SAUCES, 


» Invaluable for Indie as 
an Tfficient Tonic in all 
cases of Weakness. 
Keeps good in the hottest 
Climates, and for any 
length of time. 





Comp: 
LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEAT Co,, Limited, Fenchurch Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale by COCKING & Co., Yokohama. Cookery Books on Application to office of this paper. 


June 7th, 1890. 





manner, Address :—Mr. Arthur Wadham, En- 
gineering Offices :—181, Queen Victoria St., Lon. 
don. Registered address tor telegrams Wad. 
ham, London.” ty. June 28, 1890. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
forall.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by theuse of these Pills, 


Samvxt Bakex, in his work entitled “The Nile Tri 
in Abyssinia, “at ordered the drag 















Bilious Affections. 








The Universal Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, 


Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers. 


N.B. ASK FOR DINNEFORD’S 





{Gout and Gravel: the 
safest and most gentle 
Medicine for Infants, 
Children, Delicate Fe- 
males, and the Sick- 
ness of Pregnancy. 





MAGNESIA. 








‘ays— 
form the Fakir that Twas a Doctor, am . 
medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratin, I'l 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I served ont a 
quantity of Holloway's Pills. ‘These are most useful to an ox 





Plorer, as, possessing unmistakable pirgative properties, they 
Efeate an undeniable effect upon the patient, wiich satisnes 
them of their value,” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Ia certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
Teacts mir in healing ulcerations, curing 
subduing all inflammations 
of his extraordinary travels 
i, says—“l had with me » quantity of 
U gave some to the people, thing 
ude ; and, in consequence, milk 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, uu nt a teas 
spronfulof Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, 
and the demand became so great that I was obliged fo lork up 
the smail remaining **stock." 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the throughout 
World. May 15t, 1899, 





























For Tuirst axp Nicur Sweats Use Hors: 
rorb’s Acip Puospuare. 

Dr. THomas L. Wuisrtes, M.B. FRCS, 

Prince of Wales Terrace, Bay, Iveta ‘ 

T have found it extremely giateful as ad 

water, and valuable in chronic dyspepsia 

and general debility, I is also valuable to allay 
thirst and sweats consequent on consumption,” 
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‘Awanoeo Goto McoAL L'poo. InreRW'L. Exilarnion, 1886. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED 


TOBACCOS 


RICHMOND 
CAVENDISH Co., 


LIVERPOOL. 


«Pioneer Golden Yreka 
e! ‘olden Flake Cut. 
“Richmond Smokin, Mi fe 
Superfine Bird's Eye. 
“Golden Brown” Fine Cut. 
Bright &Black Plug Cavendish 
PRIGE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


Retablished a Quarter of a Con 


August 6th, 1890, 


ary, 





13ins, 
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ATKINSON'S 
ENGLISH PERFUMERY, 


surpasses all others for its natural fragrances 
ATKINSON'S 


QUININE HAIR LOTION, 


Unturpassel (or promoting the 
Imporing the appearance. of tho. 
‘Guaranteed perfectly barmlei 


ATKINSON'S 
FLORIDA WATER; 


‘an exceptionally fine pertame for the 


Kerchief, distilled from the choicest 
Of all Dealers, and of the Manfactarere— 


J. & E. ATKINSON, 
} 24, Old Bond Street, London 


Je Mark—A White Rowe" ona 
ene Lyre," with Address in full. 
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Settlement, by James  Extacorn BRAUE, 
Yokohama’ Soren. DBSesasaiag ie 


Original from 
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